Record  of  Metropolitan  Opera  Season 


PEKFOR.MAXCES 


Pop. 
Sub.  Sat. 
scription  Night 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Season's 
First 

1.  Alda  (I.I                                Oct.  27  4  1 

2.  Die  Walkiire  (G.J                    Oct.  29  5  1 

3.  "Hansel  unci  Gretel  (G.)...  Oct.  30  3  1 

4.  •PagUacci  (I.)                        Oct.  30  5  1 

5.  L'Africana  (I.)                        Oct.  31  5  0 

6.  TDer  FUegende  Hollander  (G.)  Nov.    15  1 

7.  Faust  (F.)                                Nov.    15  1 

8.  Manon  (F.)                                Nov.    3  3  0 

9.  II  Trovatore  (I.)                     Nov.    5  2  1 

10.  Tri-stan  und  Isolde  (G.)          Nov.    6  4  1 

11.  Don  Giovanni  (I.)                  Nov.    7  2  0 

12.  Tosca  (I.)                                 Nov.    7  1  1 

13.  La  Traviata  (I.)                       Nov.    8  3  1 

14.  Lohengrin  (G.)                        Nov.    8  4  1 

15.  Romeo  et  Juliette  IF.)            Nov.  12  4  1 

La  Fanciulla  del  West  (I.)..  Nov.  13  2  0 

Norma  (I.)                                 Nov.  14  3  0 

L'Elisir  d'Amore  (I.)               Nov.  15  2  0 

vLa  Forza  del  Destino  (I.)..  Nov.  21  2  1 

Madama  Butterfly  (I.)            Nov.  22  2  1 

Die  Meistersinger  (G.)  Nov.  24  3  1 

22.  La  Boheme  (I.)                      Nov.  26  4  1 

23.  'Cavalleria  Rusticana  (I.) . .  Nov.  27  2  0 

24.  JSFair  at  Sorochlntzy  (I.)..  Nov.  29  5  0 

25.  La  Gioconda  (I.)                     Dec.     5  11 

26.  j'Le  Preziose  Ridicole  (I.)..  Dec.  10  4  0 

27.  .Siegfried  (G.)                          Dec.  11  4  0 

28.  Carmen  (F.)                           Dec.  12  2  1 

29.  Luisa  Miller  (I.)                    Dec.  22  1  0 

30.  Mignon  (F.)                           Dec.  25  2  0 

31.  iBoccaccio  (G.)                      Jan.    2  5  0 

32.  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (I.)..  Jan,    3.  2  0 

33.  Rigoletto  (I.)                          Jan    7  4  0 

34.  Gotterdammerung  (G.)          Jan.  16  3  0 

35.  La  Juive  (F.t                         Jan.  28  2  0 

36.  II  Barbiere  di  SlvlgUa  (I.) .  .  Feb.     4  3  0 

37.  Andrea  Chenier  (I.)               Feb.    5  1  0 

38.  (Peter  Ibbetson  (E.)              Feb.     7  5  1 

39.  Sadko  (P.(                            Feb.   14  3  1 

40.  Contes  d'Hoffmann  (F.)          Feb.  14  0  1 

41.  Das  Rheingold  (G.)                Feb.  20  0  0 

42.  Pellas  et  Melisande  (P.)  Feb.  25  2  0 

43.  ilris  fl.)                                Mar.    6  4  0 

44.  tWiUiamTell  (I.)                  Mar.  21  1  1 

45.  Parsifal  (G.)                            Apr.    3  0  0 


Extia  Season's 
Benefit  Total 
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2 
4 
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3 
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4 

5  (6) 
3  (5) 
1 

3  (7) 
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4  (8) 
4  (6) 
4  (5) 
2 

3  (5) 
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6  (10) 
4 

1 
1 
2 
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Total 
at  Met 
Under 
Gatti 
inn8-'31 
167 
102 
62 
149 
29 
7 
89 
60 
74 
88 
8 
129 
85 
102 
43 
32 
17 
29 
30 
141 
80 
149 
121 
5 
72 
4 
51 
101 
5 
16 


(3) 


•54 
88 
46 
31 
61 
43 
6 
12 
32 
21 
21 


(3) 
(2) 


11 
63 

•Only  in  double  bills.  §Four  times  in  double  bills.  iRevival.  :i:Novelty. 
I.  Given  in  Italian.  G.  Given  in  German.  F.  Given  in  French.  E.  Given  in 
English.  Figures  in  parentheses  give  totals  including  jproolilyn  and  out  of 
towii.  • 

Double  bills— Preziose  Ridicole-Falr  at  Sorochlntzy,  4.  Cavalleria-Pagliaccl, 
3.    Hansel  und  Gretel-Pagllacci.  5.    Total.  12. 

Operas  given  at  the  Metropolitan  m  1929-'30.  but  not  in  1930-'31:  Manon 
Lescaut.  Der  Rospnkavalier,  La  Campana  Sommersa,  Tannhauser,  La  Rondine, 
Turandot,  Fidelio,  Louise. 

SUMMARY 

Subscription  nights  and  matinees   120 

Popular-priced  Saturday  nights....'   21 

Extra  and  benefit  nights  and  matinees   28 

Total  nights  and  matinees  at  Metropolitan   169 

Nights  and  matinees  at  Metropolitan,  including  Sunday  concerts   193 

Opera  nights  in  Brooklyn   10 

Opera  nights  and  matinees  In  Philadelphia   23 

Opera  nights  and  matinees  in  White  Plains  and  Harttord   5 

Opera  niglats  and  matinees  on  spring  tour   16 


Grand  total  nights  and  matinees, 


including  concerts   247 

Sub.   Pop.  Sat.  Others  Total 
22 


55 
31 
6 

181 


Number  of  operas  given  at  Metropolitan                     42  22        24  45 

Operas  in  Italian                                                         24  10         10  24 

Operas  In  German                                                     9  fi        11  11 

Operas  In  French                                                       8  5          3  9 

Operas  in  English                                                      110  1 

Performances  in  Italian                                            65  10        14  89 

Perforrnances  in  German                                          36  6  13 

Performances  in  Frencli                                            23  5  3 

Performances  in  English                                             5  10 

Total  performances  of  operas  at  Metropolitan,.  129        22  30 

Grand  total  performances  of  operas  by  the  company   236 

(In  this  table  each  representation  of  each  opera  is  counte..'  separately  in 
the  totals  of  performances,  a  double  bill  figuring  as  two  performances.). 
SUMMARY  BY  COMPOSERS 

No.  works  Times 
performed,  performed. 

Wagner  (Walkiire.  Fliegende  Hollander.  Tristan,  Lohen- 
grin, Meistersinger,  Siegfried,  Gotterdammerung,  Rhein- 
gold, Parsifal)    9  42 

Verdi  (Aida.  Ti'ovatore,  Traviata,  Forza  del  Destino.  Louisa 

Miller,  Rigoletto)    6  2\ 

Puccini  (Tosca.  Fanciulla  del  West,  Butterfly,  Boheme)...    4  13 

Gounod  (Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette)   2  12 

Leoncavallo  (Pagliaccl),  Suppe  (Boccacio)   1  cac'h     8  each 

Mascagni  (Cavalleria,  Iris)   2  7 

Donizetti  (Elsir  d'Amore,  Lucia)   2  6 

Taylor  (Peter  Ibbetson)  '. . .  .     1  6 

Ro.sslni  (Barblere.  William  Tell)   2  B 

Meyerbeer  (Africana),  Moussorgski  (Pair  at  Sorochlntzy) 

Humperdinck  (Hansel  und  Gretel i   1  each     5  each 

Ponchielli  (Jioconda).  Bellini  (Norma).  Lattuada  (Pre- 
ziose Ridicole),   Rimsky-Korsakoff    (Sadko),  Massenet 

(Manon)    1  each 

Mozart  (Don  Giovanni),  Thomas  ( Mignon i,  Bizet  (Carmen)    1  each 

Debussy  (Pelleas),  Halevy  (Juive)  •.   1  each 

Giordano  (Andrea  Chenier).  Offenbach  (Contes  d'Hoffinanii)  1  each 
Composers  represented.  25,    Representations  by  nationalities 


4  each 
3  each 
2  each 
1  each 
Italian,  10 


composers,  21  operas,  78  performances.  German  and  Austrian,  4  composers. 
12  opera.s.  58  performances.  French  (including  Meyerbeer),  8  compo.sers,  9 
operas,  32  performances.  Russian,  2  composers,  2  operas,  9  performances. 
American,  1  composer.  1  opera.  6  performances. 

NOTE — Figures,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  refer  only  to  performances 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


REPERTORY  OF  THE  SEASON  OF  1929-30. 
OPERAS  IN  ITALIAN. 
VERDI. 

.A.ida"   7 

Traviata"    6 

Rigoletto"   .'  ., ,  .  2 

El  Trovatore"   4 

Luisa  Miller"  (novelty)..*.   4 


23 

PUCCINI. 

Tosca"  ,   4 

Madama  Butterfly"    o 

Turandot"    l 

Boheme"   7 

La  Rondine"    2 

Manon  Lescaut"    4 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  (revival)  » 

32 

DONIZETTI. 

Elisir  d'Amore"  (revival)   3 

LEONCAVALLO. 

Pagliaccl"    6 

MASCAGNI. 

Cavelleria  Rusticana"    4 

RESPIGHI. 

La  Campana  Sommersa"   2 

ROSSINI. 

[I  Earbiere  di  Siviglia". . . :   3 

GIORDANO. 

Andrea  Chenier  "    2 

PONCHIELLI. 

Sioconda"      6 

MEYERBEER. 

L'Africana"    1 

MOZART. 

Don  Giovanni"  (revival)   5 

BELLINI. 
Norma"    2 


OPERAS  IN  FRENCH. 

GOUNOD. 
Faust"    3 

"Romeo  et  Juliette"  .*  4 

MASSENET. 

"Manon"   5 

BIZET. 

"Carmen"    g 

OFFENBACH. 
'Tales    of   Hoffmann"  ..4 

HALEVY. 
"La  Juive"    3 

DEBUSSY. 
"Pelleas  et  Meli.'sande"   2 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 
"Sadko"  (novelty)   g 

THOMAS. 
"Mignon"   

CHARPENTIER. 
"Louise"  (revival)    4 

OPERAS  IN  GERMAN. 
WAGNER. 

"Die  Meistersinger"    (5 

"Die  Walkuere"   7 

"Goctt^rdaemmerun^;"    3 

"Lo'nengrin"   .,   7 

"Parsifal"   *.....  2 

"P.'icinfTold"    .....  1 

"Sie.^frisd"   '. '.  '.  

"Tannhauser"   5 

"Tristan  und  Isolde"    0 

39 

BEETHOVEN. 

"Fidelio"  (revival)    3 

R.  STRAUSS. 
"Der  Rosenkavalier"    4 

HUMPERDINCK. 
"Haensel  und  Gretel"   4 

Forty-four  different  operas,  including  seven  "novelties  and  revivals." 
t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House:  T-wenty-two  in  Italian,  ten  in  French 
nd  twelve  in  German;  seven  double  bills.  Total  number  of  opera  per- 
)rmances  were  174.  The  double  bills  were  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
Pagliacci,"  three;  "Haensel  und  Gretel"  and  "PagUacci,"  two;  "Pagli- 
sci"  and  "Haensel  und  Gretel,"  one;  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Haen- 
il  und  Gretel,"  one. 


/ 


.      LI  50  -  = 


I 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

By   PHILIP  HAI.E 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
Theophll  Wendt,  conductor,  gave  a  con- 
cert in  the  Hotel  Statler  baUroom  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Gluck,  Overture  to  "Iphlgenla 
In  Aulis.  "  Salnt-Saens,  Piano  Con- 
certo, No.  2.  Fi-anck,  Symphonic  poem 
•'Les  Bolides."  Elgar,  '  Enigma"  'Varia- 
tlon.s.  Many  are  pleased  by  tbe  resump- 
tion of  these  concerts.  They  are  truly 
the  people  s  concerts,  for  the  admission 
prices  are  practically  nominal,  with 
the  democratic  rule:  no  reserved  seats. 
But  the  programs  are  not  "popular"  In 
the  cheap  sense,  witness  the  one  to- 
day, made  up  of  compositions  that 
might  well  find  a  place  on  the  program 
of  any  symphony  orchestra:  An  overture 


HOROAVITZ 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist,  played  the 
followins  proKram  at- Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon:  Organ  Prelude  and 
fi"?"6  in  D  major.  Chorale  in  G  minor 
(Bach-Busoni  > ;  Capricc:o  (Scarlatti): 
Sonata  m  B  flat  minor  (Chopin);  three 
Mouvements  perpctuels  (Poulenc):  three 
Presides  (Rachmaninoff);  Sonetto  del 
fLisztT'  P^eanlnl  Etudes 

h-vtiv  his  compara- 

nvcly  recent  debut  here,  been  so  over- 
whelmingly .successful  In  rousing  the 
entnu.'siasm  of  his  audiences,  that  it  was 
a  surprise  to  find  that  yesterday's  gath- 

vn^H!'^i*'■^^^?  noticeable 
voids  in  certam  parts  of  the  hall.  But 
was  as  attentive  and  as  progressively 
enthusiastic  an  audience  a-s  ever  leav- 
mg  Its  seats  at  the  close  of  the  printed 
program  m  order  to  press  adoringly  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  watch 


01  any  sympnony  orcnesira.  All  uveiuuic    "'c  cugt;  ui  me  platform  and  watch 
of  a  noble  nature  by  a  great  composer;  Mat  closer  range  those  incredibly  fleet 
a  long  approved  concerto,  for  many   fingers  and  vigorous  hands 
years  a  favorite  with  prominent  pianists,  i    That  Mr.  Horowit5!'s  technical  nrnw- 


]  ycaxa  a  A«v^-'t»^v-    ,  

Showing  Salnt-Saens's  faculty  for  asf^im- 
Uation.  as  In  the  Bach-like  introduction; 

r. 


I  also  his  native  brilliance;  Pi'anck's  sym- 
phonic tone  poem,  a  test  piece  for  any 
orchestra;  Elgar's  Variations  that  are 
I  enigmatical  only  in  name. 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
has  excellent  material;  men  of  experi- 
ence that  are  not  content  with  playing 

in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner.    Mr.  .  mniuie:^!..     inesc  qualitie'?  wpre 

! 'Wendt's  ability  as  a  conductor  has  long  .  present.  Ie.<;.s  ncrhsDs  in  hi^  r,io,',f„„  f 
Ibeen  established  in  different  countries;  ,  I  he  Bacli-Bu.-oni  Oro-,/  r.-^Wp  anJ 
it  has  been  recognized  here  through  his  ]  Fugue    in    D.    whirh'— h' iilfTntlv  nn^ 


es.s  wa.s  a^  remarkable  as"" eVer  "need 
!  hardly  be  said.  He  gave  his  hearers 
fi^n^Po  to  admire  hS  bril- 

rur",.^-  rghtne,s.s  and  ac- 

;curac>  of  hLs  passage  work,  the  enor- 
mous power  and  sonority  of  h  s  rlimax- 

beauliful  piani.ssimo  tone  and  a  mo4 
apppni.,,,  legato.  What  wa.s  p"rh..,^  of 
greatpr  in'evp.st  was  the  in"r4,.p'  a^',° 
tic  maturity  and  a-thor^tv  th-tVprn^d 
to  be  manife.^t.    These  qualities'  were 


MODERN-BEACON-EGYPTIAN 
"The  Great  Gabbo" 

n<,'!!i'.-?";'*"*'".f  l'i<'t"i'e  adapt-d  hy  Hush 

p"'"'  Art  with  the  lollnwin?  cast  • 

  Erich  von  Stroheim 

Marcip ...  Donald  Douglas 
."o,  tn- ^  ( Babe )  Kaiip 

It  seems  odd  to  see  Erich  Von  Stro- 
heim, who  has  been  accused  of  squan- 
dering fortunes  of  others  in  motion  plc- 
1  ture  direction  and  production,  acting  a 
mad  role  under  tutelage  of  another 
man,  scarcely  less  capable  than  he.  as 
a  director.  Strangely  enough,  too,  vast 
sums  mtist  have  been  spent  on  this  pic- 
ture If  Mr.  Cruze  had  followed  Mr. 
Hechts  story  literally  he  might  have 
strijng  it  out  to  possibly  four  or  five 
reels  of  intensely  dramatic  narrative 
involvmg  three  animate  characters,  and 
a  ventriloquist's  dummy  for  symbolistic 
expression.  He  would  have  shown  Gab- 
bo, a  dual-voiced  professional  with  a 
,dual  mentality;  Mary,  his  patient  as- 
sistant in  his  act  until  his  brutal  treat- 


connection  with  this  orchestra. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient musical  interest  in  Boston  to 


clearly  enunciated  fhou-h  they  were- 
acked  .sotnethin^  of  convi-tion  than  in 
the   beautif:,)ly-po.pd   chorale  preUide 


A^t'i&ii^'                i^LiM^t.^^^                     ..v/  ,  ..*.v    ■^'-auLi: aiiv-po^ea    cnoralp  nrelnHp 
ensure  the  continuance  of  these  con-    and  still  more  in  his  rendering  of  thp 
certs  so  that  the  orchestra,  discouraged  '  B  flat  minor  sonata  of  Chonin  wer 
by  lack  of  support,  will  not  be  forced  j  he  found  a  fine  balance  of  thoueht  nnrf 
to  say,  "What's  the  use?"  and  put  down   e.rrotion  and  sense  of  beauty  neithPr 
their  mstruments.    There  is  room  for  ;  !e..ting  passion  run  riot  nor  rpvpaiw 
the  orchestra,  one  might  say  there  is  :  too  obvious  a  calculation  of  pffert 
need  of  it,  to  supply  good  music  on  i     A  suitably  bored  modern  In  Poulpnr'.; 
afternoons  when  men  as  well  as  women   Mouvements    perp^tuels     a    rom  r 
can  enjoy  it    There  is  a  large  repertoire  Russian  in  Rachmaninoff's  warm^  d.v^'^ 
of  music  that  will  be  otherwise  neg- :  orative  Preludes,  a  romantic  of 
lected.    Hot?  often,  for  example,  does  I^9th  century  vintage  in  Liszt's  Derfnmprt 
one  hear  fhe  delightful  overtures  of'  Sonetto  di  Petrar^  and  his  F,mir« 'upf 
Auber;  mu^ic  b^  the  lighter  composers  ,  brilliant  virtuoso  in  th-  Pas.qn  ni  t"  V 
of  Germanjr  in  past  years;  waltzes  by  j  and  Paganini-Liszt-Busoni  Etu'dTs 
Joseph  as  well  as  Johann  Strauss,  or^  drsv/   applause   which  mounted   i'n  f 
Waldteufel;  and  it  may  here  be  said;  steady  crescendo  of  vehemencp 
that  either  Strauss  deserves  a  place  onj|     The  extra  numbers  included  a  <:+  ri 
a  program  as  much  as  the  Ravel  of  the  and  a  waltz  by  Chonin  nnri  ht,.  ^'"^ ■ 
•Waltz"  or  the  "Bolero."     There  are  wit7'=  ^,„„   "^'"^         Mr.  Horo- 


n-^f.,'-  «        -         ^••^ti^ii  aiiu  ivir.  tia 

"p.rm    "  ar-rangement  of  themes  from 
Carmen,"  which  did  nothlne  to  dr. 
Zl'riV'''  enthu^£!n'o°f  h's 

S.  S. 


charming  symphonies  by  Haydn  that 
one  never  hears;  much  of  Mozart's  mu-  ^.^coc  i 
sic  is  ignored;  as  are  csrtain  composi- ^ hearers, 

tions  by  American  composers  that  well   . 

deserve  a  hearing.  |  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 

Yesterday  an  audience  of  fair  size.    The  Curti<;  r.rphoct^„ 
was  warmly  appreciative  of  the  per- 1 103  studentrof  the  Cu^h.^'t'^'J^ °^ 
formance.   Conductor  and  players  were |  Music,  Philadelnhia  r<.no.«f«if^i 
applauded  as  was  Miss  Gormley.  the  professional  pTavers  memhpr," 
pianist.    The  younger  musicians  today,  faculty  of  thrinstitute^Tavp  I  °^  "'""^ 
even  In  Paris,  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  last  night  at  ^vmi^w  concert 
Salnt-Saens  and  speak  of  his  music  a.s Ulyn^rsky  conduced  t/p  nr^"' 
old-hat,  but  he  is  not  yet  hopelessl|  as  follows:  Wae^^^^^^^ 
Jburiedwlthout  possiWUty  of  a^resurrec|  Meistersinger"7^i?a&mr'Double  C?n' 
when  Mr.  F  .-nest  New-    npUn°«,7fv^  i?.'??!..^"''  li^'^"  and  violon- 

t\Y\ 


man  joins  the  grave-digger; .  This  sec- 
ond concerto  is  still  brillian',,  still  aristo- 
cratic. It  should  be  performed  with  a 
high-bred  elegance;  with  an  assurance 
approaching  insolence.  The  next  con- 
cert, date  as  yet  unnamed,  will  be  in 
Jordan  hall.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  assist  the  orchestra,  Thomp- 
son Stone  will  conduct. 


MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Marian  Anderson,  a  colored  contralto 
who  has  been  winning  high  praise  in 
many  quarter,",,  j,v.ve  a  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  She  offered 
the  following  program:  O  del  mio 
amato  ben  (Donaudy);  Danza,  danza 
Durante);  Tu  manmvi  a  tormentarmi 
(Cesti);  Alleluia  (Mozart);  Die  Kraehe, 
Wohin  (Schubert):  Von  ewiger  Liebe 
(Brahms);  Faden  (Erich  Wolffr  Zueig- 
nung  (Strauss);  Les  Berceaux  (PaureT- 
voyons  que  j'essaie  a  mon  tour,  from 
Carmen"  (Bizet) ;  Night  on  Ways  Un- 
known Has  Fallen  (Griffes);  At  the 
Spinning  Wheel  (Saar);  O.  Thou  Bil- 
lowing Harvest  Field  (Rachmaninoff); 
Talk  About  a  Child  (Arr.  Dawson)-  O 
peter.  Go  Ring-a  dem  Bells  (Arr  Bur- 
leigh ■;  Tramping  (Arr.  Boatner);  Little 
David  (Arr.  Johnson). 

,„h^''S"?*  P^''^^  program 

wnich  its  unpunctual  t)eginning  and  the 
existence  of  a  concurrent  recital  else- 
where made  it  possible  to  hear,  it  was 
evident  that  Miss  Anderson  has  a  voice 
of  notjble    and  at  times  outstanding 
beaut,v.    Of  characteristically  dark  col- 
3r,  it  Is  not,  as  are  so  many  contralto 
'oices,  over  luscious,  over-ripe     At  its 
est  as  yesterday,  in  parts  of  Donaudy's 
I  J  del  mio  amato  ben,"  and  in  her  Ne- 
■0  spirituals,  it  is  smooth,  flexible,  and 
armly  expressive.    But  a  certain  de- 
=iency  in  tonal  variety  lends  it  mo- 
)tony,  and  there  are  signs— a  frequent 
orato,  a  thread  of  wire  that  may  be 
:ard  running  through  her  voice  an 
casional  break  in  the  continuity  of  its 
'W— that  indicate  that  Miss  Anderson's 
chnique  is  not  all  that  it  might  be 
But  her  earnestness  and  her  ability 
re  such  that,  despite  these  defects.  Miss 
nderson  was  able  to  give  keen  plea- 
ner  large  audience,  which  de- 
\nded,  and  was  accorded,  additional 
mbers.  g  g 


nic  Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan";  Pranck 


o  .„  ,     .  •'uan  ;  Franck 

Symphonic  Variations  for  piano  and 

R,';'?''*!;*'.,^?^^^"*'  Overture  to  "The 
Bartered  Bride."  The  soloists  were  %hl 
T^^r  d!  f;'^J,1"d^nts  of  the  institute- 
??achula,  violoncellist;  Judith 

wS'S"sf'  ^'^^  ^^"-^  ' 
The  Curtis  Institute  Is  a  richly  en- 
dowed school  which  admits  only  the 
Sanv  wh"'^'^  and  best-prepared  of  the 
thP?Pfovp  ?  ^vfP'y  ^""^  admission.  It  was 
theiefoie  to  be  expected  that  its  student  i 
orchestra  would  render  a  good  account 
0  Itself  under  the  guidance  of  a  con- 1 
ductor  of  repute.  But  the  brilliance  and 
vigor  with  which  these  young  players 
a  long  and  exactingVoK 
must  have  astonished  most  of  last 
night  s  large  audience,  which  applauded 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  has  rarely  been 
surpassed  in  Symphony  hall.  ' 

Mr.  Mlynarsky  conducted  with  an  in- 
fectious vigor  which  brought  a  com- 
!?}endably  lively  performance  of  the 
Meistersinger"  prelude,  one,  however,  a 
little  too  consistently  strenuous  and 
somewhat  lacking  in  nuance.  Both  here 
and  iri  "Don  Juan"  and  "The  Bartered 

?nv  hHir ''^  ^""^  ^^^^  the  quest 

for  brilliance  of  effect  was  leading  to 
excessively  loud  playing-not  merely  in 
the  exceptionally  large  brass  section  but 
in  the  strings  also— at  the  sacrifice  of 

fn,^  '^f  vT"^^  *°  tl^e  discom- 
fort of  the  listener. 

,  Tiianks  are  due  to  the  visitors  for  giv- 
ing Bastonians  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Brahms's  rarely  played  double  con- 
certo. It  wa.s  excellently  played  by  the 
orchestra  and  by  the  .soloists 

Miss  Poska  and  Mr.  de  Machula  are 
both  players  of  notable  technical  pow- 
ers, musical  insight,  and  individuality,  i 
They  played  together  with  an  accuracVI 
that  bespoke  careful  preparation  and 
did  justice  to  the  charm  of  the  music  J 
.  Tatiana  de  Sanzewitch.  who  plaved  the 
pianoforte  part  of  Cesar  fYanck's  Sym- 
phonic Variations,  also  created  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  impression  by  the  in- 

f  H^fi"^f -■u*^"^'"''^"^^-  ancl  technical 
skill  that  her  performance  revealed  Sh» 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  and  re- 
called several  times  to  the  platform— =) 
tribute  which  had  been  paid  also  to  the 
precedmg  soloists.  S  S 


ment  drove  her  from  him;  Frank,  the 
young  lover  whom  Mary  married,  not 
because  she  loved  hine  at  first  sight 
but  because  he  was  sympathetic;  and 
Otto,  the  dummy  to  whom  Gabbo 
voiced  the  sentiment  and  tender 
thoughts  of  his  other,  hidden  nature. 
J-or  Gabbo  was  a  psychological  study. 
He  was  outwardly  selfish,  cold  ambi- 
tious, egoistic.  Innately  he  was  capa- 
ble of  a  great  tenderness,  of  a  senti- 
mentahty  which  so  cerrified  him  that 
fie  became  a  victim  of  his  own  repres- 
sions Yet  he  must  tell  his  innermost 
secrets  to  some  one,  to  something;  so 
he  told  them  to  Otto,  the  puny  dummy 
Of  his  a  t.  In  the  end,  when  he  met 
Mary  a  , am,  only  to  find  that  he  had 
lost  he.-,  the  Great  Gabbo  went  mad. 
He  smashed  in  the  face  of  his  faith- 
ful Otto  because  Mary  had  said  good- 
by  to  the  dummy  and  not  to  him  He 
destroyed,  practically  murdered,  the 
mechanical  device  which  to  Mary  had 
embodied  all  that  was  human  in  Gabbo. 

Four  or  five  reels  of  that  would  not 
have  served.    So  Mr.  Cruze  introduced 
a  revue,  an  elaborate,  beautifully  staged 
revue    with  hundreds  of  dancers,  un- 
usually pleasing  milsical   numbers,  a 
truly  symphonic  orchestra.   There  were 
I  deep  stage  perspectives,  and  one  par- 
ticularly efTective  number  in  color  a 
huge  spider's  web  of  ropes  on  which 
acrobatic  girls  performed  while  a  brill- 
iantly executed  adagio  dance  was  in 
progress  on  the  stage  apron.  These 
phases  of  the  picture  in  themselves  de- 
iserve  applause.    Perhaps  .some  day  Mr 
I  Cruze  will  astound  us  with  a  production 
j  wholly  musical.  . 
,    Von  Stroheim  as  an  actor  still  must 
I  be  reckoned  a  potential  factor,  even  in 
the  talking  pictures.    If  inclined  to  be 
theatric,  yet  his  dramatic  sense  in- 
variably holds  him  in  leash.    He  has 
polish,  distinction,  in  his  final  scenes 
as  he  is  stricken  by  Mary's  confession,' 
alter  his  own  admissions  of  earlier  er- 
rors; as  he  rages  in  his  dressing  room 

nnov  nr'""'.v?"  ^^""'*''  he  assaults 
poor  Otto,  then  cries  and  hugs  him- 

w«       'i^'  ""^J^^  theatre,  a 
hp,  i  JT®^  "-eature,  with  Otto  dangling 
hea-.i  down  from  his  left  hand  he  holds 
one  .spellbound.   Miss  Compson  was  her. 
S'l-fh  '              '^'■^'"^tic  scenes^ 
r.''""?^®^  sang  and  danced  for  her  , 
Mr  Douglas  was  a  spirited  lover-hus- 
  W.  E.  G. 

PARK 

The  Melody  Man" 

TA,f'^\,.fV^}^"^^    musie   drama   adapted   bv  • 

L-nenz  Hart:  flireeted  b.v  R  Wifliam  Np?)1 
■  n^  Cohmibia  wUh'lhrioIlow! 
^I'.J"'"''   William  Collier.  Jr. 

vVn  KemWr : : : : ■. .  j„h„*^rp°s? 

vlrlh=    Jilinn.v  Walker 

&r.der,.h::;:::;;::::,«'^^^.,H-^^ 

1^"^*^'   ■  -  Tenen  Holiz 

Fmr,»^.S?'^£.  •  ■  Bertram  Marhurirh 

^'■^"^  Joseph   Anton  Vaverl<a 

Bachmaii  ^         .  .  .Major  Nichols 

It  is  not  Often  that  a  play  transferred 
to  the  screen  changes  its  nature  so 
completely  as  does  "The  Melody  Man  " 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
In  Its  original  state  it  was  a  lively  musi- 
cal comedy  by  Fields,  Rogers  and  Hart 
with  Lew  Fields  in  the  title  role,  of 
course  it  had  a  happy  ending,  since  no 
show  of  that  sort  could  have  anything 
else.  As  a  talking  picture  all  is  differ- 
ent—no longer  is  it  a  musical  comedy 
put  a  drama  with  music  and  an  un- 
happy ending.  Tlie  music  is  good  the 
acting  sometimes  is  and  sometimes  isn't  / 
and  the  conclusion  is  logical  though  not 
sentimentally  pleasing.  There  are  some 
very  effective  shots  of  an  orchestra  in 
action  and  a  teciinicolor  sequence  early  , 
in  the  film  that  is  pleading  to  the  eye. 

The  prologue  of  the  story  takes  place 
m  Vienna.  At  a  concert  before  the 
emperor  the  orchestra  leader.  Von  Kem- 
per, plays  a  composition  of  his  own  for 
which  he  receives  the  imperial  congratu- 
lations. Returning  home  to  tell  his 
wife,  he  finds  her  in  the  arms  of  his 
supposed  friend.  Prince  Frederich 
shoots  them  both  and  flees  with  his 
little  daughter,  Elsa.  For  years  he 
wanders  around  the  world  seeking  to 
evade  the  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  police, 
and  at  last,  15  years  later,  he  settles  in 


New  York.  El.sa,  now  giown  Lo  a  spirited 
and  attractive  young  lady,  has  developed 
a  taste  for  modern  mu.sic  that  greatly 
distresses  him,  devoted  as  he  is  to  the 
classics.  She  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Al  Taylor,  the  leader  of  a  jazz  orches- 
tra, and  helps  him  orchestrate  his 
music.  This  is  still  further  displea.sing 
to  Von  Kemper,  since  it  is  this  very 
orchestra  that  has  lost  him  hLs  v/ork 
playing  at  a  fashionable  restaurant. 

One  night,  in  an  effort  to  show  Elsa 
that  classical  music  is  more  beautiful 
than  modern.  Von  Kemper  plays  his 
own  rhapsody,  which  is  overheard  by 
Taylor.  He  and  Elsa  decide  to  orches- 
trate it  and  have  it  played  at  a  big 
concert  for  which  Taylor's  orchestra  has 
been  engaged.  This  they  do,  but  in 
the  audience  is  the  Austrian  chief  of 
police  who  has  been  .seeking  for  years 
to  trace  Von  Kemper  through  his  music. 
The  outstanding  performance  is  given 
by  John  St.  Polls  as  Von  Kemper.  In 
a  sentimental  role  he  was  moving,  re- 
strained, dignified.  He  really  convinced 
one  of  hLs  musical  ability.  Alice  Day 
and  William  CoUier,  Jr.,  were  impulsive 
and  likeable  as  the  young  lovers. 

E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"Wedding  Rings" 

An  all  talking-  soroen  drama  adapted  from 
the  novel.  "The  Dark  Swan"  b.v  Ernest  Pas- 
cal: directed  b.v  'Williani  Baudine  and  pre- 
.«entpd  by  First  National  with  the  following 

casi  : 

Lewis  Dike  H.   B.  Wai-ner 

Tornelia  Oninn  ,  ,   Lois  Wilson 

Eve  Oiiinii  Olive  Borden 

Wilfred  Meadows  Hallam  Cooley 

Tim   Hazleton  James  Ford 

.^gatlia    Kathleen  William,s 

Esllier  Quinn  ,  Aileen  Manning 

Just  as  a  matter  of  passing  interest, 
title  or  no  title,  not  a  single  gold  band 
appears  in  "Weddinng  Rings,"  the  cur- 
rent attraction  at  the  Keith-Albee 
Theatre.  Even  in  the  wedding  cere- 
mony the  ring  is  not  visible.  Apart 
from  all  this,  the  film  is  clever  and 
amusing,  well  directed  and  acted,  and 
keeps  out  of  melodramatic  pitfalls  with 
an  ingenuity  that  is  positively  amazing 
when  the  nature  of  the  story  is  con- 
sidered. Two  sisters  fighting  over  the 
same  man  is  not  anything  very  original 
in  itself,  but  when  it  is  the  heroine  who 
tries  to  steal  her  nasty  little  sister's 
husband  instead  of  the  other  way  round, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct touch  of  novelty.  Furthermore, 
the  designing  young  lady  isn't  forced  to 
break  her  neck  or  fall  out  of  an  air- 
plane or  do  anything  drastic;  she  is' 
merely  informed  by  her  long-suffering  - 
husband  that  no  matter  how  much  a 
divorce  might  cost  it  would  be  worth  V, 
just  to  get  rid  of  her.  .  .  4. 

Cornelia  Quinn,  a  rather  quiet  but 
well-poisad  and  attractive  young  woman, 
has  a  younger  sister,  Eve,  a  man-KUler 
if  ever  there  was  one.  All  Eve  wants 
'.from  her  lovers  is  excitement,  preseats, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelia's  suitor, 
Lewis  Dike,  social  position  and  wealth. 
Cornelia'disapproves  of  her  tactics,  but 
until  Eve  steals  Dike  away  from  her 
and  marries  him,  she  makes  no  move 
to  interfere.  She  knows  from  her  own 
experience  that  Eve.  and  Dike  are  not 
suited  to  one  another  and  that  it  was  a 
sudden  infatuation  that  swept  the  man 
off  hLs  feet.  Eve  is  shallow,  spoiled, 
flighty  and  anxious  for  masculine  at- 
tention. Dike  is  rather  serious,  quiet 
in  his  tastes  and  more  interested  in 
colonial  furniture  than  jazz.  A  year 
of  marriage  with  Eve  is  enough  to  show 
him  what  a  serious  mistake  he  has 
made,  and  he  finds  himself  turning 
more  and  more  to  Cornelia  for  com- 
panionship and  quiet. 

Eve,  confident  in  her  own  attractions, 
does  not  realize  what  is  happenmg  un- 
til it  is  too  late  and  she  has  become  in- 
volved with  an  amusing  bounder  whom 
she  supports  by  pawning  her  jewelry. 
Cornelia  sees  her  plans  comipg  to  a 
head,  but  she  feels  that  she  cannot  CO 
on  with  them  and  tries  to  make  Eve 
behave  herself  and  treat  her  husband 
fairly.  Dike  has  learned  his  lesson, 
however,  and  is  out  for  a  divorce.  The 
three  leading  members  of  the  cast,  Loia 
Wilson,  H.  B.  Warner  and  Olive  Bor- 
den, were  all  excellent.  Mr.  Warner's 
voice  has  a  particularly  pleasing  quality 
and  his  acting  is  notable  for  his  natr 
uralness  and  simplicity.  Miss  Wilson  Is 
entirely  satisfying  in  voice,  appearance 
and  costume  as  Cornelia.  Olive  Borden 
is  the  mean-spirited  little  charmer.  Eve, 
to  the  life.  E.  L,  H.  . 


By  PHILrr  HALE 
TREMONT  T  :/iTRE— First  per- 
formance in  r  .1  of  "Gambling,"  a 
comedy-dran-:;  m  four  acts  and  five 
scenes  written  and  presented  by  George 
M.  Cohan.  Philadelphia,  May  13,  1929; 
Atlantic  City.  Aug.  12;  New  York  (Ful- 
!ton  Theatre),  Aug.  25,  1929.  There  was 
I  thought  at  first  of  calling  the  play 
j  "All  in  th3  Game."  The  ca.=-t  last  night 
i  was  as  follows : 


i  Sheridan 
\  1  Connelly 
j I  Draper  . 
1  ,  rreelocU 
1   L?wis  . 


.  .  Hai-ry  LilKord 
,  Harold  IJealy  ' 
Gebriir  M.  '"ohai. 
Robert  MiddlemasF 
)}an  Cire.v 


2 


nity  or  the  a-fct.iig  with  sfertous.  appre-^j jlS7--^ing    that" "•arTBSW   oHe  o*c? 


Braddotli   .Duiislas  M;i.  HJiersmi 

Mazie   .Waiy  Philips 

Bieiiiian   thanes  .loliiipoii 

Marip   Kallilpen  Ni(1a,v 

Gavlor   ■   ■  Theodoie  Newton 

Martin   Eiiipsi  Fox 

Mason   Mark  Sullivan 

BiKkiy  ,  William  GilNud 

jiairt    •  ■.  Mary  Fox 

Ciplain   Jack  Williams 

Knowlea    Ja<U  Leslie 

W  aynp   DnKc  Keeiey  . 

Attendant   .  .  . :  Joseph  Halsey 

Messenfrer   I.i-viut  Jai'kson 

Mrs.  Cromley   I^ydia  MaiMillan 

rhipf   Edward  F.  Nannary 

Miss  Daly  '  'anp  Thomas 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  gambler,  but 
not  one  of  the  type  dear  to  the  old 
melodramas,  wasting  his  substance  and 
Impoverishing  his  family— mother  and 
children  forced  to  leave  their  home  and 
the  desperate  man  a  suicide  for  an 
effective  cuitain.  Nor  is  Mr.  Cohans 
Draper  a  Dostoievsky,  using  his  vice  as 
copy  for  one  of  his  novels. 

Draper  is  a  gentle  soul,  smooth  as 
Bilk,  without  a  sinister  smile,  low  voiced, 
piaying  a  square  game.  He  had  been 
a  father  to  his  adopted  little  daughter, 
having  brousht  her  from  San  Fran-- 
Cisco  to  New  York.  She  grew  up,  went 
to  Paris  to  study  art.  Returning,  fhe 
wrote  him  a  mysterious  letter,  saymg 
she  was  at  an  obscure  hotel.  Thisjet- 

ter  disturbed  him.  He  consulted  Con- 
nelly, his  faithful  friend.  In  came  a 
no  ice  ofHcer  to  tell  him  «'at  the  prl 
h^d  been  murdered,  and  one  Braddock 
who  had  been  on  the  steamer  with  her 
Ina  had  accompanied  her  to  the  hotel, 

"^hr«"  of?rpiay  after  a  capital 
firit  act  is  devoted  to  Draper's  hunt  fm 
fhe  murderer.  Braddock  was  acquitted 
aTury  wko  killed  the  girl?   Did  the 
fwo  light  skirts  to  one  of  whom  Brad- 
dock  had  made  >ove  ™? Jo  fu.d  out, , 
m-aner  called,  spoke  to  them  sweeny, 
^nco'u^aged  one  Jo  follow  the  ^traigi. 
and  narrow  path,  talked  to  the  otner 
about  a  companionship  ^H^frket-inU, 
,j„ri  her— she  was  a  hard  ticket--inro 
an'ap'p'roach  to  friendship  at  least  Here 
the  plot  became  involved.  A  ung  oi  a 
pecuhar  form,  that  was  missing  from 
thP  hotel  room,  was  found  in  urapei  !> 
ovircoat  pocket'.  To  further  his  plans  he 
?nrpd  the  two  girls  to  his  sumptuous, 
lambUng  house  Ind  staged  a  police  raid. 
The  lasf  act  is. In  the  district  attorneys 

;  °"Mr.'  Cohen  in  this  play  shines  more 
'  as  an  actor  and  a  '^'^•it^  o  breezy  r-- 
.logue  than  a  weaver  of  plots.  The  -iVr 
i  riprpr  not  easily  guessed  at,  is  lo^.?^" 
ted"but°the  last'  alt  is  hardly  Plausible 
the  pace  is  slow,  and  so  the  play  is 
I  oneer  by  15  or  20  minutes  than  is  nec 
1  Sv  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out 
Tfew  details  that  might  easily  excite 
questioning  as  to  the  ^sas°n  for  mt  o- 
ducing  them.  I  nfact  P^^s  of  the  thira 
'  act,  thought  it  is  amu^'i^g  ^-J  deveC- 
formance.    seem  outside  any  develop 
1  ment  of  the  story,  and  "ot  i^o  any  way 
1  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the  mm/^^^'^ 
'     After  all  Mr.  Cohan  is  the  piay,  anu 
his  Derformance  stops  skeptical  ques- 
tioning    We  know  of  no  actor  who 
could  have  received  the  news  of  the 
murder  more  effectively  by  the  pathetic 
ZetnL  the  mute  intensity,  then  dis- 
p  ayed    And  in  lighter  moments,  m  his 
quips  with  Mazie  the  tough  girl-ad- 
"bly  portrayed  by  Miss  Ph'l'P?,^^^*^^ 
manner  of  his  P'oposals-Mr  Cohan 
was  as  happv   in  comedy  vein  as  he 
^as  in  suSdS^d  afiection  with  which  h^ 
told  at  the  beginning  the  story  of  his 
murdered  pal  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
his  resolve  to  befriend  and  protect  the 

""^Nlr  were  Mr.  Cohan  and  Miss  Philips 
the  only  ones  of  the  company  worthy  of 
attention,  though  as  the  play  runs  the 
two  were  necessarily  the  most  conspicu- 
ous  Hsures.     The   telephone   had  so 


'■  atnn  and  enjoying  the  enlivening) 
li'imor  to  the  full.  It  was  a  rich  per- 
formance which  swept  heroicly  along; 
its  path  of  tragedy,  yet  it  made  the~ 
Llay  warmly  human.  If  one  was  moved 
to  condemn  two  of  Lear's  daughters  as 
ungrateful  viragoes,  one  could  not  onj 
the  other  hand  give  one's  sympathy  j 
unreservedly  to  the  third,  though  hers 
were  sins  of  omission.  And  weren't 
they,  all  three,  rather  definitely  made] 
in  their  father's  image? 

Fritz  Leiber  brought  to  the  part  of 
Lear  a  full  understanding  of  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
character.  His  was  no  spectaoular, 
hair-raising  madness,  but  one  which 
grew  with  the  play,  making  its  climax 
and  rounding  its  close.  Throughout  he 
u.scd  an  e-onomy  of  gesture  which  is 
commendal5lp  and  allowed  the  reson- 
ance of  hi.';  voice  to  carry  and  shade  the 
meaning  of  the  lines. 

Robert  Allen  as  Edgar  gave  a  very 
earnest  representation  and  Lawrence 
H.  Cecil  played  the  part  of  Kent  with 
great  conviction. 

The  daughters  of  Lear  all  a<;ted  ini 
rather    a    stiff,    restrained  manner.) 
Neither    Goneril    (Vera    Allen)  nor 
Regan  (Virginia  B?Mison)  showed  pM-V 
.sion  enough  to  give  substance  to  tjie  r 
maltreatment  of  their  father.  Cordelia 
(Marie  Carroll)  seemed  from  the  be- 1 
ginning  to  be  uncertain  of  her  course^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
prompt  book  used  for  the  play  is  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Edwm  Booth 
and  was  edited  by  William  Winter. 


looker  came  to  .see  him  do — he  turnfcK; 
and  pranced  toward  "the  backdrop  with] 
kicking  heels  and  prodding  knobbedi 
stick  in  that  quintessent  expression  ofj 
personality  that  makes  a  man  what 
seme  of  us  call  an  artist. 

Don  Julian,  Spanish  caricaturist,! 
opened  the  bill  with  a  familiar  act  of| 
the  "chalk-talk"  type.  He  was  followed 
by  a  mediocre  trio  In  Spanish  dances, 
and  by  Fleurette  Jofferie.  a  coloratura] 
soprano  with  an  interesting  voice,  who 
seems  young  enough  to  outgrow  some 
of  the  mannerisms  of  some  conservatory 
which  still  are  glaringly  in  evidence. 
The  Arnaut  Brothers  in  clown  costume 
do  their  familiar  bird-call  act  with  their 
usual  amusing  effectivene.ss.  and  Kha- 
rum.  Persion  pianist,  concludes  the  pre- 
liminary features  with  several  selections 
in  which  he  is  warmly  received. 

H.  P.  M. 


P.  S.  P. 


COPLEY  THEATRE 

'•'A  S'ight  Off" 

A  comedy  in  lour  acts  by  Aiisnistin  Daly 
The  cast;  jj^^  Edias 

Sh^a"   .".Richard  Whorl 

Prowl.  ..  ••   Kalph  RobertB 

JU3linia;n  Babbitt    lan  Emery 

Hair.v.  Damaek,.  Fsther  MitchpU 

Ati£elicii  Da.mas35  tsiner  m  u 

?'=''';"Vnlberrv  ^"^^ :  .FranoS'  Compton 
I  z]^i^;??pk'Babbi«.-  

l^^MuUierrs-  Oeram  Ro.er.. 

Given  a  stage  full  of  actors  vainly  | 
endeavoring  to  make  their  lines  heard  jl 
above  the  unroarious  hilarity  of  an 
audience  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  comedy 
enacted  is  abundantly  successful.  Mr. 
Clive  and  his  merry  company  are  a 
good  prescription  for  any  one  with  the 
blues  in  their  farce  which  opened  last 
evening.  The  plot  itself  may  not  appear 
so  plaLible,  possibly,  as  in  the  days 
of  its  youth  40  years  ago,  when  follow- 
ers of  the  .stricter  code  deemed  it. a 
"n  to  attend  the  theatre.  There  migh 
even  be  a  certain  joy  in  seing  tne  quaint 
costumes  of  that  time  revived  in  A 
Night  Off,"  to  add  a  bit  of  old-fash- 


CONSTANCE  McGLINCHEE 

Constance  McGlinchee,  pianist,  played 
the  following  music  last  night  in 
Jordan  hall:  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  A  minor  (Bach-LLszt) ;  Romanza, 
Opus  118,  No.  5  (Brahms);  Vecchio 
Minuetto  (Sambati);  Sonate  in  P  sharp 
minor  (Schumann).  A  group  of  pieces 
of  Chopin — Nocturne,,  Etude  in  A  flat 
major.  Mazurka,  Opus  67,  No.  4,  Pre- 
lude (Rediscovered  by  Blanchet  In 
1918),  Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor. 

Miss  McGlinchee  has  many  musical 
and  some  pianistic  virtues.  She  has  a 
strong  sense  of  musical  structure,  she 
knows  that  music  to  be  moving  must 
be  passionate  as  well  as  poetic,  she  (has 
appreciation  of  the  potentialities  of  ex- 
pression inherent  in  mere  dynamics. 
But  lier  technic,  while  admirable  in 
some  respects,  seems  by  no  means 
equal  to  her  musical  intelligence.  This 
is  almost  praise  in  days  such  as  ours, 
when  the  reverse  is  nearly  always  the 
case. 

In  her  love  of  sonority,  Miss  Mc 


but  it  is  infinitely  expressive  and  some- 
how entirely  suited  to  her  brooding  and 
elusive  personality.  Greta  speakfiig  is 
far  more  appealing  and  a  far  greater 
actress  than  she  was  when  silent:  the 
fans  need  not  fear  that  they  are  losing 
their  favorite,  for  as  long  as  she  is  will- 
ing to  act,  the  talkies  are  the  place  for 
her. 

The  action  of  "Anna  Chri.stle"  takes  j 
place  chiefly  on  the  waterfront  of  New  j' 
York;  the  scene  is  a  coal  barge.  Thither 
comes  Anna,  daughter  of  Chris,  the 
barge-keeper,  to  find  the  father  whom  | 
she  has  not  seen  in  15  years.    His  de-  | 
sertion  of  her  in  childhood  drove  her  ' 
to  a  life  of  .shame,  but  this  Chris  does  , 
not  know.  He  is  glad  to  have  her  back,  ; 
finds  himself  growing  fond  of  her  and 
ashamed  of  his  neglect.  While  the  barge 
is  being  towed  along  the  coast  out  of 
the  fog  comes  a  shipwrecked  sailor. 
Matt.   Taken  aboard  the  barge,  he  falls 
in  love  with  Anna  and  half  in  joy,  half 
in  terror,  she  finds  that  she  loves  him 
in  return.  Finally  he  asks  her  to  marn,' 
him,  but  she  cannot  do  it.    She  feels 
that  he  must  know  what  she  lias  been 
and  accordingly  tells  him  and  her  father 
as  well.   In  horror  Matt  curses  her  and 
goes,  while  Chris  gets  drunk  to  deaden 
his  despair.    In  the  end  Matt  returns 
to  make  her  swear  that  she  never  loved 
any  one  but  him.  and  to  mari-y  her. 

Even  this  conclusion  is  i)ot  altogether 
happy;  the  shadow  of  "that  old  devil, 
|sea"  seems  over  them  all,  but  they  have 
something  to  live  for,  at  least.  Miss 
Garbo's  poignant,  restrained  and  dra- 
imatic  performance  carries  all  before  it; 
jshe  does  not  act  the  part  but  seems  in 
[very  truth  to  live  it.  Three  other  fine  i 
portrayals,  Marie  Dressler's  superb 
characterization  of  the  old  waterfront 
drab,  Marthy;  George  Marion  repeating 
his  fine  work  as  Chris  and  Charles 
Bickford's  breezy  performance  as  the 
Irish  sailor.  Matt,  keep  the  film  up  to 
a  remarkably  high  level.  It  is  not  a 
picture  for  immature  minds,  but  for 


Glinehee  evidently  tires  her  fingers  in  _ 

forte  passages,  and  then  is,  as  a  conse-  I  adult  appreciation  it  would  be  hard  to 

quence,  inaudible  in  light  passage  work,  surpass.   E.   L.  H 

Also  she  leans  too  heavily  on  the  pedals. 
A  certain  inertness  of  position  at  the 
instrument  led  one  to  deduce  that  she 
does  not  assist  her  fingers  and  wrists 
enough  with  arms  and  .shoulders;  the 
effect  is  that  everything  she  plays  seems 
to  be  demanding  of  her  more  physical 
strength  than  she  possesses.  These  faults 
would  not  be  set  down  in  detail  if  it 
were  not  that  Miss  McGlinchee  has 
genuine  musical  gifts  of  a  high  order. 
For  the  Bach  »he  had  .solid  rhythm, 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COLONIAL — Sir  Harry  Lander,  in  Scotch 
aone.q.  fhia  week  only. 

COPLEY— "A  Nisht  on,"  Augrustin  Daly'f 
larce.  revived. 
LVRIC — "Young:  Sinners,"  comedy:  fourth 

MAJESTIC — "The  Merry  Widow,"  Lehar'e 
operetta,  with  Donald  Brian;  last  week. 

PLYMOUTH — "Little     Accident."  larce. 
with  Thomas  Mitchell:  eighth  week. 

SHDBERT— 'The    J)ew    Moon,"  music.T! 
comedy,  with  Evelyn  Herbert:  lourth  week. 

TREMONT — •■Gambling."  comedy-drama, 
by   and  with  Georse  M.  Cohan. 

WILBUR — Tonight  and  Sat.  mat..  "Hani- 
aignil-y,  «'X'*t"~'^„'v,v  Ccnatji  she  'e'      VCpd.   mat,.   ".\s  You  Like  It":  Wed, 

the  fueue.  For  Schumann  S  toondui  ouc  ..^^^  Merchant  of  Venice':  Thui-oday 

hori  the  nassionate  romanticism,  tne  „ig^hi.  "Macbpth":  Friday  nipht.  ••Jnims 
had  tne  passiuiiau  J  ^^^^^^^  "Twelith  Nirht" 

tender  delicacy,  that  was  caueu  lu    ^       pntz  Leiber. 

the  lacks  in  her  technic  kept  her  irora  

mlkiSg  this  an  unusually  enjoyablejn- 1  -  ■ 

t»rnrPtation  For  her  Chopin  group  ^ej 
terpretation^^^  vigor  as  well  as  tonal 


dignlty,.a  sure  sounding  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 


with 


had  a 


Note — The  HolUi  St.  Theatre  is  flark. 


ioned  primness  to  the  1^<1'«^;„  I  beauty  .  audience  gave  proof  of 


prominent  a  par. 

used  in  long  distance  calls  aided  by 
clever  darkness  and  lighting— that  it 
should  be  included  in  the  cast. 

The  theatre  was  completely  filled  w'lth 
a  most  enthusiastic  audience  Mr 
Cohan  wisely  refused  curtain  cam  foi 
himself  and  his  associates  until  tne 
end  nor  d^d  he  yield  to  the  long  pi;o- 
tracted  clamor  of  many  m  the  audi- 
ence after  the  third  act.  He  is  too  fine 
a  comedian  to  be  willing  to  step  out  of 
his  role  to  oblige  those  who  are  not 
content  with  seeing  a  noteworthy  per- 
formance. ^ 

WILBUR  THEATRE 
'Kinff  Lear" 

Preceded  by  FrU/._ Leiber  andjhp  Cbicafro 


t— it  was  so  adroitly 


have  appeared  a  highly  amusing  situa 
tion  four  decades  sitice.  | 

Three  of  the  acts  take  place  in  Prgt. 
Babbitt's  study,  and  the  remaining  act, 
in  the  reception  room  of  his  son-in-la^, 
Harrv  Damask.  Both  Prof.  Babbitt  and 
Mr,  Damask  are  unfortunate  m  naying 
sharp-tongued  wives.  Mrs.  Babb  tt  ts 
opposed  to  theatres.  Consequently,  her 
family  does  not  attend  them.  In  his 
college  days  the  professor  has  written 
a  plly-something  about  old  Rx^mans. 
Marcus  Brutus  Snap,  an  itinerant  actor, 
persuades  the  professor  to  allow  him 
and  his  wife  to  stage  the  play.  Secrecy 
surrounds  the  plans.  ,„„i„Jir,a 

Gradually  all  the  family,  In.cluding 
Susan,  the  maid,  discover  jt.  with  the| 
exceotion  of  Mrs.  Babbit  and  the  daugh-i 
ter  Angelica.  There  is  a  ludicrous  scene, 
as  thev  plot  to  get  away  for  the  eve-, 
ning  of  the  first  performance.  Another 


E.  B. 


LOEW  S  SSTATE 
"Anna  Christie"  ,  .  v,  I 

An   a",i-lkms  .creen  drama  adapted^by  ] 
France.  Marion  JT,"^, '^^.j^^^fgd  bv  cla'-«"«* 
"Bj^w^'-ln^lveleute^d^by  'u'^t^ef  Arli.ta  with 
the  lollowing  cast  ;  Greta  Garbo 

Anna  Gieorsre  Marion 

Chris   Charles  Bickforri 

Matt    Marie  Dressier 

n.?.  -the-  Priist  / : :  1 1 1 : : :  •  J^^tee  Phel^,'; 
""k  Greta  Garbo  herself  had  appeai-edl 
Jn  person  at  Loew's  State  Theatre  yes-| 
today  afternoon,  the  crowd  could  hardly 
I  have  been  greater.  As  it  was,  youn|  and| 
old  able-bodied  and  1"^™,  handsome, 
and  homely,  had  foregathered  from  all 
corners  of  the  city  and  probably  the 
suburbs  as  well,  to  see  ine  v^nt. 
Tn^y"  Greta's  f^rst  talking  plctui..  Andj 


a  long  way  to  see. 


cTPonslv  nutting  aside  the  orcniQ  anu 
geousiy  puuL   s       ,„hich  .shp  became 


Kint- 
nnke 


Shakespeare  Society. 
KinL-  i>e  Britain, 


ThP  cast: 

.  FnU  Leil" 
Grant  Gor'lo 


',','1  BV.r'ui'.dv       :  wi'fii'evr  Man...  ■ 


H.  I'cc 


rnike  of  Alhan  

i-    1  .,1  K-pnt  ...  Lawrpnc-e 

Kar    of  Kent   ....Philip  Onm 

F,:.rl   ol.  Gloslei  R„hprt  A11p>' 

  Hart  .lenks 

Rol>.-rl  S(ra>is= 

 .■  .  .Ralph  Menzi'i-- 

 Fohn  Forest 

Goricril .  .James  Ne'"- 

, Charles  Desh°im 
. .  Vera  Allen 
Vinrinia  Bronoon 
Marie  Carroll 


Fdsar 
F.ilninnd. . 
oil  Man. 
'  hvVM-ian . 


nr'oTe'ssor'  properly  overawed  by  hls| 
strident  pouse,  enacted  by  the  capable 
M^S  Dudgeon.  Miss  Ediss  made  fiiH 
use  of  an  extremely  entertaining  role, 
as  thp  maid.  Miss  -  Mitchell .  as  Mrs. 
Damask  and  Miss  Russell  as  Nisbe  were 
smartly  modern,  and  Mr,  Emery  cre- 
ated much  amusement.  Mr.  Clive  as  the 
wandering  thesplan  Performed  with  his 
cittomary  finish.  Mr.  Crompton.  Miss 
Silchnst  and  Mr.  Rogers  all  are  worthy 

of  praise.    ^-  A- 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
Sir  Harry  Lauder 

Sir  Harry  Lauder,  the  perennial  1ti- 
romnarable,  came  again  to  Boston  last 
ni^ht  with  his  familiar  and  endearing 
nidemarks.  His  own  Pa/ticular  audi- 
pnre  always  a  mixture  of  dyed-in-the- 
p'^Td  llTuler  enthusiasts  and  younger 
curiosity  seekers,  came  ^orth  to  greet 
him  and  willingly  succumbed  to  his 
sZerb  showmanship.  He  sang  the  o  d 
fawrites,  "R*nin'  in  the  Gloamin 
"lomebody  Waitin'  for  Me,"  and  so  on 
with  his  twinkling  eyes,  hardly  un- 
dimmed  with   the   passage   of  many 


years,  and  his  intimate  conyersaUorna^ 


 -    -      ^    manner  knitting  his  hearers  to  him  in 

L,'<:t  i^;-:-!'  a  large  audience  welcomed    (jividuallv  until  they  joined  in  with 


■cnsit-ve^j', 


coughed,  he  wiped  his  beaded  fore- 
head,    and     he     did     the  partlcu- 


hot-house  d^ama  by  which  she  became 
famous,  assumes  a  drab  and  unbeautifu  1 
iiart  that  of  Anna  Christie,  the  barge 
^'an's  daughter  who  went  wrong  mad 
memorable  a  few  years  ago  by  Paulme 
Lord.    Furthermore,  it  is  sale  Y;J"li 
that  if  she  never  makes  another  film  as 
ong  as  she  lives,  her  characterization 
wi"fgo  down  BS  one  of  the  "jost  le- 
markable  contributed  to  the  sUent  or 
the  talking  screen. 

"Anna  Christie,"  first  play  by  tne 
sombre  Eugene  O'Neill  to  reach  the 
screen  has  a  sordid  and  tragic  story, 
onlv  s  ightly  brightened  by  the  happy 
ending  added  under  protest  by  the 
dramatist  after  the  play  had  been  run- 
1  Sa  .^hort  time.  Blanche  Sweet  made 
a  succ^fsM  sUent  film,  but  it_  is  safe 
?o  predict  that  Greta  Garbo  s  work 


Ei^rytSi;;rshe  ^  -iris  so  c^mp^ 
ly  right:  the  drooping,  tired  shouirtcrs, 
the  tragic,  cynical  expression  ana 

snpcu- 


that    preceding  effort. 


eclipse 
?  sl- 

the  drooping, 
al  expre 

all  the  voice.  Much  has  been  specu- 
f"ted  and  more  will  be  wntten  on  thl5. 
<;iihipct  but  at  the  moment  it  is  oniy 
fair  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more 
suited  to  the  part.    Greta  has  only  a 


-y 

an, 


Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  j 
phony  orchestra's  Tuesday  series  took 
place  vesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Debussy,  'La 
Mer."  Ravel,  "Bolero."  Franck,  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  concert ; 
Beethoven's  Funeral  March — that  i.s,  a 
section  of  it— was  played  in  memory  of 
William  Howard  Taft.  The  players  and 
the  audience  stood  during  the  perform- 
ance. 

When  Dr.  Muck  brought  out  Debussy's 
"La  Mer"  at  a  Friday  afternoon  concert 
not  one  hand  clapped  the  other.  Dr. 
Muck  looked  at  the  audience  cyni- 
cally. At  the  followuig  Saturday  night 
concert  the  applause  was  only  fair;  per- 
functorily courteous. 

When  Mr,  Gericke  introduced  Ce.-^ar 
Pranck's  symphony  he  received  letters 
of  protest,  some  pitched  In  a  high  key ' 
of  indignation.  ' 

It  now  seems  incredible  that  these 
works  were  not  at  once  appreciated. 
Perliaps  the  audience,  seeing  the  word 
"ocean. li  expected  .something  like  Men- 
delssohn's genteel  "Sea-Calm  and  Pros-  , 
perous  'Voyage."  descriptive  of  nice  peo- i 
pie  on  an  excursion,  as  Bostonians  on  I 
a  Nantasket  boat.    Or  even  something 
like  Paul  Gilson's  symphonic  sketches; 
conducted  here  by  Mr.  Nikisch.  with, 
dances  and  songs  of  happy  sailors  not 
knowing  their  impending  doom,  iBy; 
the  way,  is  Rubenstein's  "Ocean"  sym- 
phony wholly  forgotten  here  and  in  all 
■  other  cities?) 

Did  Debussy  fare  ^ter  in  Pans? 
Some  likened  his  sea  t&  "the  basin  of 
the  Luxembourg.'  Others  expected  at 
raging  tempest  and  a  vessel  going  down 
with  all  hands.  Now^  Debussy  loved  the 
sea  from  his  childhood  days  at  Cannes,, 
where  Mediterranean  waves  were  .sim-' 
lit  and  blue,  to  his  last  sojourn  at, 
Saint-.Tean-de-Luz.  In  "La  Mer"  he, 
wished  to  portray  only  "scenes  of  Joy- 
ous light."  Yet  Charles  Koechlin,  ilie 
friend  and  biographer  of  Debussy,  ciidj 
not  find  all  the  adverse  criticism  ab- 
surd. "We  think  no  longer  of  the 
happy  gulfs  of  the  Mediterranean,  not 
even  of  charming  Arcachon;  only  of 
the  ocean's  .son-owful  billow.s— those] 
that  one  ,spps  the  other  side  of  the  highj 
dune  at  Cape  Ferret.  One  can  reRret, 
that  tlip  voice  of  human  distress  Is] 


not  lieard;  and  looking  Rt  the  sea  tliere 
;s  a  feeling  of  infinity  that  the  Debus- 
sy ian  orchestra  seems  to  neglect  a 
little;  but  perhaps  one  also  ought  to  i  "V,",'^.!!-'' o 
admit  some  relativity  in  the  various i'""  '^'^ 
translations  o:  this  feeling  of  the  in- 
finite." Koechlin  adds  that  Debussy 
nrobablv  was  afraid  of  "sublimity"; 
ihat  he  deliberately  established  for  him- 
self in  this  suite  narrow  boundaries  of 
expression;  that  he  did  not  wholly 
master  his  subject. 

It  is  harder  to  understand  why  the 
Boston  audience  did  not  at  once  wel- 
come Fi-ance's  symphony.  The  pendu- 
lum of  appreciation  not  long  after- 
wards swung  too  far  the  other  way. 
The  symphony,  like  Tchaikovsky's  "Pa- 
thetic," bid  fair  to  suffer  from  too  many 
repetitions  and  last  perfunctory  per- 
formances. An  agreeable  essay  couid 
be  written  on  changes  in  musical  taste 
even  in  this  one  city. 

Of  course  Ravel's  "Bolero,"  that  Clev- 
er trick,  is  so  obvious  that  it  was  at 
once  greeted  enthusiastically.  To  mu- 
sicians only  the  sudden  and  explosive 
modulation  saves  the  work,  which  they 
say  is  enriching  the  composer.  If  this 
is'  true,  there  is  a  reasonable  excu,=ic 
for  the  Bolero— which  has  not  the  true 
Bolero  rhythm,  and  for  this  reason  Mr. 
Arbos  says  he  would  not  dare  to  con- 
duct the  work  in  Spain.  No  doubt 
Ravel  wrote  this  music  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  as  Bizet  wrote  the  Torea- 
dor's .'ong  in  "Carmen." 

These  thoughts  and  re^:ollections  were 


■  i.ihrr  Hart  ,Iiiil<e 

Vititirna  Brnn=(in 

 MariP  Carroll 

■  ■  ■  Vera  Allpti 

to  pre,sent  "Hamlet"  in  two  and  a 
half  hours  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 
This  the  Chicago  players  did  la-st  eve- 
ning by  judicious  cuts— act  I,  scene  i, 
the  anti-climatic  speeches  of  Hamlet 


at  the  end  of  the  closet  scene;  act  IV ^ 
up  to  the  entrance  of  Ophelia  and  the  i 


v.lio  tlai.ii  !  i.  ol)rt«vCH><.'  • 
for  a  modern  audience.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  those  who  applauded  loudest 
v/ere  youngsters  witnessing  the  play  for 
the  fii-st  time,  but  there  was  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  seasoned  play-goers  wel- 
coming Shakespeare's  most  enchanting 
comedy  back  to  the  boards 


i  icciLul  Mbt  year,  but  better  suited  as 
backgrounds,  since  they  did  not  dwarf 
the  actors  or  distract  attention  from 
the  play.  The  lightning,  too,  was  Im- 
pressionistic. A  ray  from  nowhere  il- ] 
lumined  Macbeth's  face  as  he  struggled! 
,  with  his  thoughts    before    murdering  j 


I  suggested  by  yesterday's  concert.  The 
music  and  the  eloquent  performance 
were  keenly  relished  by  the  great  audi- 
ence. The  Beloro  of  course  worked  its 
familiar  spell. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  these  concerts 
will  take  place  on  April  22. 

THE  APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  third  con- 
cert for  the  season  of  1929-30  last  night 
at  Jordan  hall.  Irma  Seydel.  violinist,, 
and  two  members  of  the  club  were  thSi 
soloist.?.  The  program  consisted  of  thei 
following  music: 

Rise.  Sleep  no  More.  (Stewart); 
Picardie.  (Osgood).  By  Miss  Seydel— 
Waltz  No.  15,  (Brahms);  On  Wings  of 'i 
Song,  (Mendelssohn):  Canzonetta, 
(d'Ambrosio).  Has  Sorrow  Thy  Young,  . 
Days  Shaded,  (Irish  folk-song),  tenor 
solo  by  Ernest  Speth.    Saint  Botolph, 

I  (Chadwick);  Ye  Watchers  and  Ye  Holy 
Ones,  (17th  century  melody).    Song  of 

I  the  Viking,  (Chadwick).  By  Miss 
Seydel — Song  Without  Words,  ( Seydel) ; 
Chassidic  Dance  (Gresser-Pranko) ; 
Gentle  Friend  Pierrot,  (Leoncavallo); 
Jennie  Kissed  Me,  (Webbe);  Chick-A- 
Hank-A.  (Repper);  Cavalier  Songs, 
(Stanford),  baritone  solo  by  Predric 
Huddy.    Ecce  Jam  Noctis,  (Chadwick). 

The  concerts  of  this  veteran  singing 
club  always  offer  much  of  good  sphfX 
as  well  as  good  music.  The  delig-'w- 
ful  program  books,  with  apt  quotations, 
the    splendid   soloists,    the  pervading 


Osiric  scenes  were  the  most  important 
—and  by  lightning  changes  of  .scenes. 
The  scenery  was  built  within  a  frame 
of  pillars  and  steps,  and  was  varied  by 
effective  back  drops.  The  costumes 
vied  with  the  scenery  in  brilliance. 

Hamlet  is  probably  the  most  discussed 
character  in  drama.  He  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  a  hundi-ed  actors 
and  a  score  of  actresses  as  mad,  feign- 
ing mad.  weak,  strong,  sentimental,  pro- 
crastinating. Mr.  Leiber  presented  him 
as  a  man  caught  in  a  net  of  circum- 
stance that  was  unbalancing  him  to 
the  point  of  madness.  The  soliloquies, 
"Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave 
am  I"  and  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  he  de- 
livered quietly  as  though  the  thoughts 
tormenting  his  brain  were  slipping  from 
his  lips  unconsciously.  Le.ss  dramati- 
cally effective  were  his  impassioned 
.speeches  after  the  play  and  at  Ophelia's 
grave  where  he  let  his  emotion  render 
him  almost  inarticulate.  In  the  more, 
purely  lyrical  passages  he  sometimes 
slid  into  a  downward  inflection  that 
became  monotonous.  It  is  a  pity  such 
faults  of  technique  rather  than  of  un- 
derstanding should  mar  what  was 
otherwise  a  well  conceived  characteri- 
zation. 

Mr,  Burke  as  the  King  was  a  dignl- 

field  figure,  but  In  his  soliloquy,  act  11, 
scene  111,  he  did  not  seem  really  to  be 
torn  between  remorse  and  greed. 
MLss  Carroll  made  a  lovely,  childlike 
Ophelia,  especially  touching  in  the  mad 
scene.  Miss  Bronson  showed  the  beau- 
ty and  passion  essential  to  the  Queen. 

A  large  audience,  composed,  strangl. 
enough,  not  of  venerable  gray  head:^. 
but  of  the  frivolous  younger  generation, 
applauded  lavishly. 


T'ne  performance,  however,  was  not  Duncan;  a  green  light  turned  his  fare  I 
as  enchanting  as  it  should  have  been,  livid  at  the  imagined  ghost  of  Banquo.  I 
Perhaps  it  was  becau.se  the  scenery —  As  Macbeth  Mr.  Leiber  portrayed  the 
bcaverboard  trees,  one  of  which  Or-  undoing  of  a  noble  character  by  amtai- 
lando  crashed  into  and  felled — savored  Hon.  Alive  to  remorse  as  well  as  to  the 
more  of  the  Boston  Museum  than  of  horrors  of  his  imagination  he  became 
the  forest  of  Aiden.  Perhaps  the  omis- '  gradually  more  and  more  callou.sed  till 
sion  of  exiDected  songs,  such  as  "It  was  no  horrors  but  the  death  of  his  wife 
a  lover  and  his  las.s"  and  the  poor  I  could  touch  him.  With  his  voice  as  well 
execution  of  those  attempted  robbed  i  as  his  face  Mr.  Leiber  showed  the 
the  play  of  gaiety.  Perhaps  the  "forth-  i  change  the  years  had  wrought.  He 
right  manner"  that  Mr.  Leiber  makes  showed  real  dramatic  power  in  his  re- 
his  boast  destroyed  the  poetry  of  the  ception  of  Lady  Macbeth's  death  and 
play.  the  following  soliloquy  which  too  often 

Miss  Allen  was  a  light-hearted  Rosa-  is  meaninglessly  proclaimed, 
lind,  boyish  yst  no  virago,  but  what      Lady  Macbeth  is  acimitted  the  most 


could  she  do  with  an  Orlando  (Mr. 
Cecil)  too  business-like  to  even  think 
of  writing  verses,  a  Cella  whose  as- 
sumption of  "mean  attire"  made  her 
adopt  bar-maid  diction  as  well,  when 
even  Mr.  Leiber  seemed  to  see  no  more 
in  Jaques  than  a  crank  with  a  liking  for 
philosophical  saws.  Mr.  Straus's  Touch- 
stone, abounding  in  spontaneous  humor, 
and  the  foolery  of  Phebe,  Silvius  and 
Audrey  did  much  to  lighten  the  too 
matter-of-fact  tone  of  the  performance. 

E.  C,  D. 


MUSICAL  ART  QUARTET 

The  Musical  Art  quartet  (Sascha 
Jacobsen,  Paul  Bernard,  Louis  Kauf- 
man and  Marie  Romaet-Rosanoff) 
played  last  night  at  Jordan  hall  before 
an  audience  of  generous  size.  Besides 
performing  quartets  by  Beethoven  (Op. 
18  No.  4-)  and  Gliere  (Op.  2),  they 
were  joined  by  Felix  Fox,  pianist  ma  1 
I  performance  of  Brahms's  quintet,  Op. 
"34 

Rewarded  for  their  efforts  with  hearty 
I  applause,  they  deserved  every  clap  of 
lit,  not  only  for  the  merits  of  their  pei- 
formance,  which  were  many,  but  for 

 „  ,„„,    .  I  their  courage  in  bringing  an  annual 

spirit    of    enjoyment    in    co-operative    series  of  chamber  music  concerts  mto 

   Boston,  a  city  which  has  in  the  past 

shown  itself  none  too  hospitable  to 
such  ventures. 

They  played  excellently  last  night, 
with  a  tonal  balance  which  has  much 
improved  since  the  quartet  was  first 
heaa-d  here,  with  fine  rhythm,  with  the 
delicacy,  or  the  virility,  that  their  music 
demanded.  They  were  most  successful, 
perhaps,  in  Brahms's  P  minor  quintet, 
where  Mr.  Fox's  admirable  playing  of 
the  piano  part  contributed  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  apt  tempi  and  the 
appropriate  mood  and  style  (though  one 
seemed  to  detect,  in  the  fir.st  move- 
ment, a  moment  of  disorder  which, 
however,  soon  righted  itself).  But  there 
was  deep  beauty  also  in  the  familiar 
Beethoven  C  minor  quartet,  as  they 
played  it,  despite  a  somewhat  -spirit- 
les.s"  performance  of  the  scherzo. 

Gliere's  quartet,  like  other  music  by 
that  composer,  is  elegant,  fluent,  charm- 
ing', and  unimportant  music,  making 
pleasant  occasional  use  of  the  distinc- 
tive melodic  and  rhythmic  peculiarities 
of  Russian  folk  music.  It  was  played 
very  well,  and  pleased  last  night/s  _au- 
dience  greatly. 


music,  give  their  concerts  individuality 
and  charm.  In  these  days  of  very  little 
community  participation  in  music  it 
is  good  to  see  that  there  are  still  many 
who  know  the  value  and  pleasure  in 
choral  unions  and  clubs.  From  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Apollo  Club  we 
may  hope  that  shoots  may  go  out  that 
will  develop  into  other  clubs,  and  so 
further  the  ideal  of  more  actual  music- 
making  and  less  of  mere  music-hearing. 

As  for  the  concert  itself,  it  was  not 
of  as  generally  high  an  average  musi- 
cally us  some  other  concerts  of  the 
club  have  been,  but  the  singing  was 
some  of  the  best  they  have  done.  The 
chorus  commands  full,  vigorous  tone, 
amazing  delicacy,  and  nice  phrasing, 
with  good  diction.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thompson  Stone  the  club  sings 
with  infectious  spirit  and  zest.  The 
soloists  in  song  were  members  of  the 
club — Ernest  Speth,  tenor,  and  Predric 
Huddy,  baritone.  Mr.  Speth's  lyric  tenor 
was  heard  in  an  Irish  folk  tune,  with 
hummed  accompaniment,  and  Mr. 
Huddy's  fine  ringing  baritone  In  the 
rousing  Cavalier  Songs  of  Stanford. 

Miss  Irma  Seydel,  violinist,  played 
two  groups  of  solos.  Her  large,  warm 
tone,  excellent  technical  equipment,  and  i 
expressive  phrasing  made  her  offerings 
enjoyable.  She  was  rewarded  with  much 
applau.-^e  and  a  floral  offering,  and  was 
compelled  to  add  an  encore. 

The  club's  final  concert  of  the  season 
will  take  place  at  Jordan  hall  on  April 
29.  The  program  will  include  excerpts 
from  familiar  operas,  and  the  soloists 
are  announced  as  follows:  Claire 
Maentz.  Abbie  Conley  Rice,  George 
Boynton,  and  Walter  Kidder.    E.  B, 

WILBUR  THEATRE 

"Hamlet" 

Presented  by  Fritz  Leiber  and  the 
Chicago  Civic  Shakespeare  Society.  The 
cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

r'l.TudiU'!.   KinK   of  Dpnmaj'k  ,lolm  Bilrkp 

Hjinilel   Frifz  Lplber 

IHr.ralio   LawrelK'p   H.  Tpi.il 

irnl.Miins   _  .  .  Philii)  Onin 

Lacitfs   Robert  .MIpii 

Roseiurantz   ..Tha.vtr  Rr.hPrtK 

Ri.ulllenstpl'n   Grant  Gonlmi 

Oerif'k    rharlrs  Dpshpim 

Maroellii'   lohn  Fort";!. 

Bernardo   RalpVi  Mpo/iiit- 

KrancisRO   Wilfrerl  Jfallory 

I  A  Grave-digger   Rol)prt,  Straiise 

[Another  Grave-diee-pr  Claudius  Miniz 

[First   Plaj-er   James   Npill.  Jr. 

isprniid  Player  ... .  .  .aju^.^^..  ,,ebarles  Deslieim 


"The  Merchant  of  Venice" 

Presented  b.v  Fritz  Leiljer  and  the  Chi- 
easo  Civil'  Sliakesueare  Society.    Tlie  east: 

DuUe  of  Veiiiee   Philip  Qiim 

Prince  of  Morocco    Grant  Gordon 

Prince  o£  Arajou   Tha.ver  Roberts 

.\ntonio   lohn  Bnrke 

Bas.saiiio   Hart  JenUs 

(iratiani*   Lawi-encc  H.  Cecil 

Salonio   Ja.mcs  Neill.  .)r. 

Salaiino   Ralph  Menziiii' 

T>oren/.i>   Rr,be]t  Allen 

Sh.vlock   Fritz  Leibftr 

Tiilial   lohn  Forest 

Laiincelot  Gobho   Robert  Strauss 

Old  Gobbo   rhilip  (Juiii 

T^eonardo   riaudiiis  Miniz 

Balthazar    Charles  Desheim 

Salerio   Gr.-int  Gordon 

Neris,.'a  Vir^riiiia  Bronson 

.fe.c^ica  Marie  Carroll 

Portia.   ■  Vera  Allen 

Last  evening  Fritz  Leiber  and  his 
Chicago  company  gave  a  swiftly-paced 
Interpretation  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  enlivening  it  with  full  measure 
of  comedy  and  setting  It  in  rich  color. 
The  action  begins  before  a  background 
good  in  design  and  satisfyingly  Vene- 
tian. As  the  play  progresses  there  is 
(,-aiety  both  in  staging  and  acting  and 
a  dance  closes  the  second  act.  Through 
the  third  and  fourth  acts  the  sump- 
tuous brocades  and  rich  colors  make 
feast  for  the  eye,  while  the  music  of 
Shakespeare's  words,  so  understand- 
ingly  read  by  Mr.  Leiber  and  his  group, 
satisfy  the  ear. 

All  goes  toward  complete  satisfaction. 
The  acting  abounds  in  robust  humor, 
the  emotions  of  love  and  hate  are 
treated  with  honesty.  A  fundamental 
good  feeling  tempers  both,  even  in 
Shylock,  as  Mr.  Leiber  sees  him. 
Shakespeare's  Shylock  reads  a  tragic 
figure,  ugly  in  hate,  pabhetic  in  frus- 
tration, a  figure  drawn  out  of  perspec- 
attenuated  and  accented  in  the 


difficult  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  to 
play.  Even  Margaret  Anglin,  who 
brought  to  life  the  heroines  of  so  many 
Greek  tragedies,  failed  last  year  in 
Philadelphia  when  she  attempted  the 
Scottish  queen.  Miss  Bronson  was  not 
more  successful,  though  at  times  as 
when  she  read  Macbetli's  letter  slowly 
as  though  puzzling  out  the  writing  she 
created  the  illusion  of  naturalness. 

If  the  performance  was,  in  spots, 
ranting  or  the  characterization  vague, 
the  music  of  Mr,  Leiber's  voice  and  his 

rendering  of  the  great  soliloquies  lin- 
geringly  as  though  he  loved  every  word 
did  much  to  recompense,      E.  C.  D. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 
"The  Vincent  Virtues  and  Vices" 
Produced  by  George  M.  Miles. 
Snap,  smiles  and  precision  lift  the 
Vincent  Virtues  and  Vices  almost  to 
the  professional  level.    From  the  first 
curtain  the  show  swings  through  to  the 
finale  with  vigor  and  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  cast.    Chorus  girls  who  are 
not  so  concentrated  on  their  steps  that- 
they  cannot  spare  a  smile  and  a  glance . 
for  the  audience,  singers  who  are  not 
afraid  to  let  their  voices  out  to  the 
back  benches,  costumes  of  a  luxurious 
and  dazzling  brilliance  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  "monster  production,"  music 
that  makes  feet  tap  and  lips  move,  and, 
above  all,  dancing  in  which  the  fresh- 
ness of  amateurs  is  preserved  without 
lessening  the  technical  perfection;  all 
these  elements  combine  to  produce  the 
best  Vincent  show  of  recent  years. 

Each  season  brings  back  to  the  Vin- 
cent stage  many  old  favorites.     Mrs.  i 
John  Thayer  can  always  be  depended  1 
on  for  a  finished  portrayal  of  character 
parts.   In  the  skit  entitled  "The  Silent 
Prompter"  she  shows  how  pantomime 
can  be  more  expressive  than  the  spoker 
word.     But  even  more  amusing — anc 
the  type  of  act  for  which  one  coulc 
wish  more  room  were  found  in  thes; 
shows — is  her  contribution,  as  Battlini 
Barney,  to  "Amateur  Night."   Here  shi 
renders  a  brief  and  penetrating  sum 
mary  of  the  social  register. 
For  a  finished  turn,  one  anticipates. 


mannei'TThT  p"a"nterEl"  G^reco.  Ti  |  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Mrs, 


Mr.  Leiber's  hands,  he  bocmes  very 
human  and  even  the  fantastic  sharpen- 
ing of  the  knife  in  the  courtroom  scene, 
loses  its  horror. 

Honors  are  due  each  member  of  the 
company  with  perhaps  special  notice  to 
Thayer  Roberts  for  his  clowning  of  the 
Prince  of  Aragon;  to  Hart  Jenks's 
hearty  Bassanio;  to  Vera  Allen's  lovely 
Portia. 

A  fair-sized  audience  showed  every 
evidence  of  enjoyment.  F,  S.  F, 


s.  s 


Chicago 
I  . 

Ill  Burke 
li  .Mien 

Ijp.sllpiui 
Iz  Leiber 


.Ha 


\VILB«R  THEATRE 

'.4«  you  Like  It" 

Presented  h.v  Frit?  Leiber  and.  the  Cliicafo 


Jenk.« 
H,  Cecil 
I  J[,iMor.\ 


CIVIC  'shakeppeare  Society.  The  , 
The  Banished  DulJe.  n  ke 

Duke  FreUcr  ck,  brotlier  to  '"^,J'"'^'ri„,v.„ 
'iiM  usurper  ot  his  dominioiis.  .John  Biirke 
miens 


. . .  .Kathcvn  Collier 

,  ,„,,„<,  I  Fritz  Leiber 

•  •  :.-A---.i-.-'    the  Jyalie  m  his 


Jr. 
Quin 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
f'Mncbeth" 

Presented  b.v  Fritz  Leiber  and 
Civic  Shakespeare  Society.  The  cas 

[iJ  Mncan   ^ .  

Slalcolm   

toonalbain   

Macbeth   

p5anquo   

Slacduff   La^ien, 

fLcnno.\   ^vilf|■ 

iBoss   l"hii  Foiest 

.i.Fleance   Mane  (.:arroll 

Seytoii    K.jiph  Men_zi 

A  doctor  

lA  scrseant   

A  porter   

A  murderer  

Another  nitirderer   .  ,  ,  . 

Firsl  witcli   

Second  witeh   - 

Third  witch   Virginia  Steven: 

A  'gentlewoman   Vera  Allen 

Lady  Macbeth   Virginia  Bronson 

Again  last  evening  the  Chicago  actors 
played  to  a  full  house,  but"  it  was  a 
difficult  audience    uncertain    when  ti. 


Philip  (Juiii 
.Times  Neill.  Jr. 

Robert  Strauss 
.Thiiyer  Roberts 
.Claudius  Mintz 
Olsa  Lee 
Kathryn  Collier 


laugh  and  when  to  applaud,  and  doinr 
both  at  moments  embarrassing  to  thi 


I  Lords  attehdingr  upon 

banishment) 

^'F^etlel'ick*  .  TlilverRoberts 
n^^^'o^!  i^»-^vM,r::  W.Krerl^  Manor. V 

cli'lan'do  '.'.■.■.'.■•■.■■Lawrence  H.  Cecil 

(Sons  of  Sii-  Roland  Tie  Bois> 

First  Lord   James  Neill 

Adam,    servant,  to  pUver.....  .PhiliP 

William^.^a  country  fellow.  "'f.j|J^;f,i,*''5;tintz 

«'l^;;i'%iD?;e'.'^i°""' ■■"■'■  ■'■"■': The  production  was  non 
curiii'shcpherdr;.";;':.'".^.,. Ralph  Menzing- ;  the  less  very  interesting.  The  curtail 
.lamie's  de  Bois  — P"V:t'h=rt    "  I  rose  disclosing  the  three  Witches  bshinc 

RnsaHnd,    daughter     ol     th.     h-nitjhed^jj^^^  ,  ^  ^j^^^^^.  ij^^j^jble  film  of  gauZe,  Whicl 

ceiia,^  diuffh'tcr  to  Frederick  .  .  ^  '  at  the  end  of  the  scene  enveloped  then 
Phebe  ashepherdes.  ..  . .  """^MkHe^™  like  mist  and  Whisked  them  away 
Audrey  a  "mmtr.v  wench,  ,.Vireinia  Stevens  Macbeth's  castle  was  suggested  rathe: 
i^ver'v  seat  was  sold  and  many  were  than  represented  by  pUlars  and  a  hiig- 
i.  tv,»  wiiv,,,^  irottprriav  after-  < portcullis  silhouetted  against  a  blui 
T  -^mg  at  the  Wilbur  yesterday  alter  overhanging  crags  formed  th 

{\  which  should  alarm  those  critics  i  .^^  jj^j^g^  cavern:  settings  less  striking 
isj\  Ijperhaps,    than    those    Gordon  Crai 


A.  Lynde  Cochrane,  whose  rendition  of  j 
the  lonely  Cinderella  or  the  drifting 
belle  will  stir  the  most  hardened  bach- 
elor to  sentimentality.  Miss  Nancy 
Whitman  not  only  renders  a  charming 
solo  as  a  hurdy  gurdy  man,  but  "man- 
ages" the  show  with  the  touch  of  an 

old  hand.  ^. 

Among  the   "prima   donnas,  Miss 
Helen  Warren  has  a  voice  of  strong, 
true  and  sweet  quality.     Miss  Louise 
Pessenden  also  has  a  pleasing  soprano  ^ 
in  a  pretty»-song.    Mi.ss  Sally  Wambolt  ' 
and  Miss  Minna  Lindsay  form  a  tune- 
ful and  convincins  Boy  and  Girl.  Miss 
Dorothea   Frothingham    presides  over 
the  shadow  dancers  with  almost  regal 
poise,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Richmond  takes^; 
the  leading  part  as  a  "Lady  of  Spain  ; 

Among  the  more  frivolous  parts,  one.,i 
should  single  out  the  renditions  ov 
Shakespeare  br  Miss  Abby  Beveridgsl 
and  the  parodies  of  the  "danseuse"  anm 
the  "prima  donna"  by  Misses  Margai-e« 
Bent  and  Miss  Alice  Dalton.  Thes^ 
carry  the  stamp  of  true  comedy — suffi-j 
cient  resemblance  to  the  original  witiJ 
delicate  exaggeration  of  the  comic  els-5 
ments.  Every  company  should  have  ilV 
it  some  one  who,  like  Miss  Susan  HM 
mond,  enters  into  whatever  part  IJ 
given  her  with  vim  and  pleasure  ana 
conveys  her  enjoyment  not  only  to  th 
rest  of  the  cast,  but  to  the  audience. 

The  dancing  of  this  show  attains  vei 
high  excellence.  The  most  ambitioi 
effort  is  the  "Slave  Dance"  by  Mi 
Eugenia  Frothingham,  and  those  wl 
have  seen  such  modern  interpretatn 
dancers  as  Kreutzberg  and  Georgi  w 
judge  how  apt  a  puipl  Miss  Pi-othinj 
ham  is  in  this  style.  Miss  Anne  Fi-ot?j 
ingham  and  Miss  Nancy  Hallowell  do 
complicated  tap  dance  with  the  assij 
ance  and  exactitude  of  veteran  stage; ; 
And  Miss  Anstiss  Boyden  lead.s  a  troijv 
of  six  in  a  similar  performa;ice  wlfl 
equal  skill.  Of  the  dancing  of  M 
Phyllis  Ellsworth,  Miss  Nancy  Hallo^ 


Stay  his  hand.  He  was  free,  his  fortune  was  re.stored.  the 


An  all-ta'<iiiir  •r-reen  comedy  ddartp'l 
from  Ihp  plHV,  •*A11  th«  King's  Men.'  I  v 
F^Uon  Ourslr.-:  rtireoted  by  Ruesel  Ma,k 
iJfd  prf.sef;ioH  by  Radio  Pictures  with  ll.e 

Walter  FairChilH   T  ili  1  ee 

rioi-enre  Wen.lell  Hueh  HunMcv 

Gilbert  Gavlord   Marv  rarV 

J^.'n'ior'''^"'.'"'.  : : :  : :  .Freidi.  Burks'^Ff-ede'u^ 


•^  specialties  or  choruses,  one  cannot, 
^ieak  too  highly.  ,^ 
f  As  always  in  such  a  production,  t 
would  be  easy  to  single  out  many  more 
individual  excellencies,  and  amid  so 
much  talent  the  critic  must  Perforce 
X  somewhere.  But  a  word  miist  be 
..aid  about  the  bigger  scenes.  These 
are  staged  with  a  ^''"P''"'^ 
tains  which  forms  an  effective  bacic- 
Iround  for  the  elaborate  costumes.  Otie 
fouW  comment  on  the  ingenuity  of  he. 
•Dancing  Shadows"  or  the  rf^l  beauty 
nf  the  neasant  costumes  in    wnen  ii^i- j 

Hu  dy  Sy  Plays"  o>-  ^"'TfZl 

co^rscheme  in  •'pu^D"?"^..^  ' 
Riihhlps "  The  hearts  of  the  oiaei 
^mong  the  audience  will  thrill  with 
fi?id  recollections  at  the  dresses  and 
activities  of  the  "Naughty  Nmeties 
i^n'd^any  one  ^of  the  choru.es  would 


must  select  as  '^•'t'.?^';"  i  FairchUd.  in  its  siage  juim  n,  lano 
excellence  lour  scenes.  First,  the  Lady  |  ^.q  make  anv  substantial  impression  be 
of  Spain,"  in  which  the  orange  and  ,  ^^^^^  frailty  of  it.  theme  and 

nurple  of  the  ladies  and  the  white  ot  obvious  padding  of  dialogue  and 

'^^r^^'S.^'^^'^nor^^^  -  -  -1  out  its  three  acts, 

itsicy  ^    Bna  n  which  one  ha^ 


lau  r-uuef  -Meiusivi  Hves-iK  Pani:  He  ITIT  years  old;  "hej 
ni  «  the  shiftless  J.nv  must  have  passed  the  yeasty  peiiod  as, 
with  amazing  vividnr-ss  ^  composer.  Although  educated  musi- 

-    callv  in  Pans,  he  apparently  has  not 

blen  influenced  by  the  French  scliooli 
that  insists  on  clarity  even  in  im-| 
pressionistic  works  and  on  a  certa  n 
finesse  in  harmonic  schemes  and  m 
SstrSion,  perhaps  these  desirable 
characteristics  are  'revealed  in  his  other 
compositions;  no  doubt  he  thought  that 
an  Assyrian  subject  demanded  a  mo^e 
or  less  barbiinc  treatment;  but  the  as 
Srlarfs  amtgh  they  delighted  m  n 
tousic  were  far  from  being  barbarians, 
a  the  contrary  their  culture  was  note- 
worthy. There  may  be  a  Corsican  school 
f  music  unknown  to  us,  which  in- 
uencTi  M^telU  in  his  youtl.  It  wouW 
lave  been  an  «npossible  task  tor^mm 


Jl,,   wa.s  cxfcl;ci 

Grav  and  died  wn-n  <ii».o^..b   

and  p;.'.hos;  Gilbert  Emery  gave  a  fin 
ished  performance  as  John  Ashmore; 
and  Philippe  de  Lacy  as  Bobby  gave 
convincing  proof  of  his  unusual  gift  foi 
making  a  small  boy  attractive  and  com- 
pletely natural.    E.  Li.  «. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Second  Wife" 


regret  that  mere  is  h'j"  »  ""r"r  „  "  vi!.<: 
hi  vivid  or  sombre  Spam  which  one  ha. 
come  to  know  from  Zuloaga.  The  fina«_ 

has  all  the  s"mPtu°"!!^^'^Ht^'Bi?oux 
that  one  expects  from  the  t>tle.  ,BiOOUx_ 

^fne^l^sW^r1chnrof^os?^^^^ 

P%Son^  Of  timing  which  ° tart ^o  finish,  wh^ 


npttv  incident  to  fill  out  its  three  actsi 
in  screen  form,  compressed  to  about 
75  acting  minutes,  the  piece  appears  to 
better  advantage.  The  present  quartet 
of  nlavers  moreover,  should  be  creoitea 
with  an  exceptionally  smooth  perforni- 
wiui  dii  "^'^''1^  oviirlps  sentimen 


D^nce  before  a  Pe^onage  /^^^J*. 
rTmwned  bv  a  tiara  and  robed  m  an 
mbroWere^  tunic;  a  Lion  and  a  Lion^ 
in  their  Laiv;  and  for  a  finale,  the  Army 
and  Musi-aians  of  Ashurbanipal,  a 
m  ghty  man^n  his  day  and  genei^tion. 

It  is  a  pity  that  before  each  move- 
n.pnt  a  Dhotograph  of  the  suggesting 
Sis  relief"^  could  not  have  been  ttaown 

E\ftrelchrhel?i^ft^k^^^^^^^ 
S^i1ve%aid  ■;MarveUo^^^ 


per'fec'ilon'^orTrmlng  which  one  I  ance  o   a  Piay^wn^  ^^^.^^               y  iJfhwslxdatohrg^Nrt^a'bTt  iike 

-l^p^^^^s^K^Sib-i^^^^^^ 
l^^  ^^^"Z  'co^r.  '      T^J^t^^'  T^hf  pfc^i^d^^'ve^^i-oA^^^^^^^^^ 

at  the  Vincent  Virtues,  and  leaves  u  c                    dissension.              .  f,"cti  v  dismissed  as  vain  and  unpotent? 

Arlington  Theatre  echoing  the  words  "im  wan                   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  is  not  whether  this  music 


song,    "J  '■'f"  and 

Mendelsso:.  i         i.-      ■  for  "A 

MldsummerniglH  s  Di  cam. " 

Mrs.  Porters  delightful  talks.  In 
which  she  verv  cleverly  simimarizes  the 
action  of  a  play,  brings  in  apt  quota- 
tions, and  interpolates  little  vignettes 
of  subtle  acting,  reveal  her  sincerity, 
her  sensitiveness  •.  o  poetic  and  dramat- 
ic beauties,  and  her  own  exubnant  per- 
sonality, which  colors  her  offermg  witji 
infectious  enjoyment.  Last  night  sfte 
was  best  in  scenes  from  "A  Midsummer- 
night's  Dream,"  iii  which  she  acted  ■with 
rare  skill  the  part.s  of  the  coiuitry  play- 
ers. She  has  certainly  a  gift  for  comic 
acting,  which  she  does  with  gusto  and 
wit,  as  well  as  for  the  expression  of 
pathos  and  tragedy.  „ 

Her  playing  of  music  by  Beethoven. 
■Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  gave  added 
pleasure  *n  her  audience.        E.  B- 

WILBUR  THEATRE 
'Julius  Caesar" 

p,o«»ntpd  bv  Fritz  Leiber  wid  the  Cm- 
o,-,rr?|^'i"'s'h'aU<-si«.are  So.ietj..    The  ca.^ 

.Julius  Caesar  i'.  m  s  Keill  .»r.; 

Octavms  Caesar   Kritz  L>^ibcT 

Marous  Antonius    kI-Lh-  s.o'i; 

Ci'^f™, ,   ■  John  Hoi.liiiiH 

Publuis   Grant  Gori  o:i^ 

Poi'ihus  I>enii   .^T. John  Bi.rkJ 

Marcus  BrulUS   LiLwrencc    H.  Ct.-il 

Cassius  '  Philip  Qulc 

J'-'sea    'i'ha.ver  Rohf-rls 

Trebonius   ..Kohort  A'Wi 

Deems  Brutus  •  (jeorse  .\n.lre^' 

Metellus  Umber   Be?lram  Whit. 

V'""?'  • '  ■  ■.V.llalDli  Mpn?in* 

Flavins    Arthur  Ycniiii. 

Marullius  Ch.irk-s  DpsIipiit 

A  Soothsayer   .Robert  Straus. 

'  A  rohhler    (jeorL'e  Amiorsc.il 

I'lK.'hus    Wilfred  Mallorj 

riunuu   Meredith  Atwel 

y.arro    Charles  Detheiir 

I  laudnis    Mane  Carroll 

l^vcuis   "Chart's  Deshein- 

Serviiis  •■■^•„:-' ,Vlr?inia  Stevenf 
f^Su."'s^^.to;cii^us._.^ohn  rp,;res3 


'that  the  tonal  scneme  w<ib  il>uiiu>-«  — • 

;„rah  anrSon"-  '  I       lU"hiT  new^^e  ls"on  the  eve  of  HthemaU-l  :;tl^'±"/.vs°lnKtrono- 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted  |^g^„ity_  joses  his  head  °n  receipt  « 
.  vr^  Akins  fiWth*  novel  of  the L  cablegram  that  his,, son  Junior,  whom 


.rz-'Akins"Vom^'th»  novel  of  the  1  rcS'amThat"his  son  J^ 
!L^^ame  by  TinvSthy  Shea,  directed,  ^a.dr^ 


by  Dorotjiy  Arzner  and  presented  by 
Paramount  with  the  following  cast: 

S,.rah  storm. •  VrXr,>  M^-^^ 

Howard  yann.nff  fuiU  MelUsh    J r. 

;i;;;;n*'^in,oi.e:  ^"jSs'i^^S 

4«n?V."'* .\\VWI1  ian.  Slack 
Cyril  Belloc  ;  Phihooe  de  l^ae.v 


he  and  not  r  loreuuc,  oi*^"—  —  — - 
stood  had  shipped  off  to  a  school  in 
far  away  Switzerland,  was  cr  tically  111 
with  typhoid  fever.  As  Fairchild  is 
about  to  depart  to  catch  a  midnight 
samng,  the  Affronted  woman  turns  on 
him  ^nd  unlooses  all  the  deep  hurt  and 
humiliation  that  lie  within  her  heart 


-Sarah  and  Son,"  now  showing  at  the  1  stnaem^e^^^^    ^^^^^^  perfectly.  Mi 


mer&->     The  question  is  Jhis,  PUttmg 

association,  impress  the  senses  or  the 

'^msonally  we  answer  "yes,"  but  no 
,wo  heaTerJ  are  affected  in  exactly  ^ 
ame  manner  e.xcept  by  an  exciting 
hvthm  The  tavern  music  that  made 
l,ne  rTan  merrv.  another  mad,  aroused 
n  SiT  Thomas' Browne  a  deep  spirit  of 
ievotion.     Martelli's   Dance,  ■wiin 


Metropolitan  Theatre,  has  been  widely 
advertised  as  a  picture  made  by  women 
for  women.    The  latter  half  of  the 
'  statement  is  misleading,  for  it^ls  »  film 
I  that  will  appeal  quite  as  much  to  men_ 
To  be  sure,  the  director,  the  adaptor  and 
:  the  star  are  all  of  the  so-called  weaker 
I  sex    but  the  work  of  their  hands  is 
something  that  any  man  would  be  proud 
toTave  made.   Ruth  Chatterton  m  the 
role  of  a  mother  in  .search  of  hei  lost 
child,  has  a  part  glove-fitted  to  her ;  as 
a  matter  oi  record  this  is  the  third 
I  time  .she  has  .iuffered  the  pangs  of  ma- 
Iternal  deprivation,  the  other  occasions 
'  being  "Madame  X"  and  "The  Laughing 
P^'Vl,.    To  say  that  she  does  fine  work 


Strident  even  in  momems  6. c»v  ..^v,  j  .^^jon  I^^^"^'"*  ^^Xn^  ts  wild 
tional  stress,  records  Perfectly,     l^- |  j.^ythmic  monotony   its  w^^^^ 

Nagel,  as  the  prosperous  young  advei-  ^^^^^^ches  of  melody  l«"?ts  the  m^nory. 
:.r.l_    — ^,v.r.  will  not  soeak  lU  of  ^-^^  jj^j^^  one  might  say  as  ue 


Nagel,  as  vne  piuoirei"""  j  =,    ,„  -f 

tisine  expert,  who  will  not  speak  ill  of 
CaioUne.'^hi,;  austere  first  -wife;  who 
stSers  himself  to  be  domiciled  in  rnod- 
ern  quarters  in  which  his  favorite 
framed  advertismg  slogans  and  his  most 
comfortable  chair  have  no  Place  plays 
a  minor  role  against  Miss  Lee  s  dommat- 
ing  moods.  He  makes  Fairchild.  fai 
lei  of  the  self-centred  man  of  business 
than  of  the  ardent  but  at  times  per- 
plexed lover.  Mr.  Huntley  is  again  the 
polished  pursuer  of  Florence,  with  his 
poisonous  premises  and  prophecies,  his 
Confession  of  selfishness  when  Florence 
forces  him  to  admit  that  if  he  takes  her 
to  South  America  her  newly-born  child 

 ;„  AA'icc     P.an-  "WJiS 


Lady"."  TO  say  that  she  does  nne  wor^  ;;;usrremain'"b'ehi"nd.  "  Miss  Can-  was 
is  to  be  les.s  than  just,  for  this  film  "  rototvne  of  the  shrewdly  wise 

gives  here  a  sP'endid  chance  perhaps ,  genome  protot^^^^ 

the  ^est  she  has  yet  had.  She  makes  hotisekeepe^  si^  ^^^^^ 
Sarah  Storm,  the  young  German  girl,  Wul  to  the  de^  ^/ances  was 

who  becomes  a  great  singer,  a  ^^"^f 'f ' !  f  youngster  whose  voice 

strong  and  tender  woman:  fjX^^^^^^  an  Impression  that 

understatement   of   emotion   enhances ;  unfoHun^^^^^^^ 

1 '"'Th^'slory  begins  in  the  early  days  of|  knee  breeches.    W.  E.  G. 

the  war.    Sarah  Storm  and  Jim  Gray  j  ,  CHRISTIE"  SPECIAL  SHOWS 

P-^^-  t'^^i.  Xn^'aSifgl   Te\o  "he  demand  of.  those  turned 


partners  m  vauQe\uic,  n.^i^j,  -.--.o-, 
more  for  companionship  than  anything' 
else  They  have  a  son,  Bobby,  but  Jim, 
a  "good-for-nothing  loafer,  will  not  work 
,Tnd  he  resents  the  time  that  Sarah 


Due  to  the  demand  of  those  turned 
away  at  the  regular  showings  of  "Anna 
Christie"  at  Loew's  State  during  the 

r   tVia    TManacrmpnt  an- 


eood-for-no-th  ng  loater,  win  noi  wuiK.,  Christie     ai-  i.iuew  a  «^v,o.-o  "  o   — - 

nd  he  resents  the  time  that  Sarah  last  few  days,  the  "ifnagcment  an- 
mshes  on  the  baby.  Finally,  in  a  fit!  nounces  a  mWnight  show  for  tonight 
,f  anger  Jim  enlists,  but  before  he'  and  an  extra  performance  tomorrov. 
roe.s  he  takes  the  baby  to  a  wealthy  morning  at  10:30  of  Greta  Garbos  first 
 1„         »c^,m<^roc  tnflriont  all-talking  picture. 


'  'oes  he  takes  the  baby  to  a  weaimy 
I  childless  couple,  the  Ashmores,  to  adopt 
as  their  own.   Sarah,  deserted  and  des- 
perate,  Is  befriended  by  a  one-time 
opera  singer,  Cyril  Belloc,  and  together 
'  >hoy   travel  around,  entertaining  the 
)ldiers  ill  military  hospitals  and  trying 
find  Jim.    At  last  Sarah  sees  him, 
out  he  is  dying  and  can  only  whisper 
the  name  of  the  Ashmotes  and  beg  her 
to  forgive  him. 

Sarah  discovers  who  they  are  and 
tries,  through  the  medium  of  Howard 
Vanning  a  lawyer  and  brother  to  Mrs- 
\shmore,  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  child 
■  he  Ashmores  refuse,  fearing  to  lose 
■-.obby   and  threaten  her  with  an  ac- 
.isation  of  insanity  if  she  annoys  theml 
uther.    In  despair,  she  departs  de-1 
nnined  to  earn  enough  money  to  fight 
,,t:  her  child.    She  goes  to  Europe,  at- 
uns  great  success  as  an  opera  singer 
nd  returns  to  take  up  the  struggle* 
nee  mo-e.   How  she  wins  the  sympathy 
f  Vanning,  is  momcntarly  deceived  by 
he  Ashm  res  and  finally  meets  and 
laims  hri   son,  need  not  be  detailed 
■  ere     Thi  climax  ;s  dramatic,  moving 
,  nd  ■  finely  playpd.    There  are  several 
liher  good  perfoniiance£  beside_  Miss 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  18th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Oi- 
chestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Galliard-Steinberg.  Sonata  in  G 
Major;  Martelli,  Assyrian  Bas-Reliefs; 
Strauss,  An  Alpine  Sympiiony. 

Martelli's  Suite  was  performed  tor 
the  first  time  in  this  country.  It  was 
said  that  the  performance  yesterday 
was  the  first  anywhere  but  in  the  note 
furnished  by  the  composer,  tills  Suite 
is  included  in  the  list  of  compositions 
that  have  been  performed  "many  times 
Lii  Paris  and  in  the  Pi'ench  provmces. 
Now  the  Suite  was  composed  In  1928; 
it  has  certainly  not  been  performed  as 
yet  by  any  one  of  the  leading  orchestras 
of  Paris.  ,    .,     .  j 

Martelli.  a  Corsican  by  buth,  studied 
at   the  Pa'-'>        '=Tvatorv  and  no'* 


maf  of  Athens,  "Well  roarU  1  on 
^fut^^i?^?  ^n^'lirSeUC^f 
,.;;^'tlon-thi^vere  much  more  than  m- 
°^Thf' music    by  Galliard-tinkered 
.  J^tlv  Sid  enlarged  in  its  proport  ons 
iw  St  inberg-is  dilightful  in  its  gaiety, 

Ironlo  displayed  the  remarkable  tech- 

'"l^He'^w^  an  extraordinarily  skUful 
youni  man  in  the  use  of  a  common 

"^■^WitS^that  simple  weapon  ho  could 
«  from  soft  wood,  horses,  dogs, 
fats,  etc    He'  carved°eiceUent  soldiers 

i**^'!  remember  his  masterpiece.  , 
"It  was  'Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps. 
'    "LooCig  at  it  critically.  I,  should 
it  was  rather  short  of  Alps.  . 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  Brahms  Festival  will  begm  with 
the  concert^^  Friday  afternoon.  March 
91    and  Saturday  evening,  Marcn  22 
icadeinic  Festival  Overture.  Sj^nphony 
No  3,  F  major.    Symphony  No.  2.  D 
major 


er"ihr^P^e};«r?h^rc=ify°^^ 
Chicago,  was  not  here  la^t  evening 
Dlav  his  famous  Brutus  to  Mr.  oecuE 
?;lfsiis    then  might  the  Performanct 
have  risen  above  the  mere  adequacy 
which  has  characterized  many  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society's  productions  here 
Ml  Burk"s  Brutus  lacked  the  mtellec- 
tSal  power  and  intense  idealism  usually 
associated  wHh  Shakespeare  s  heio.  bu 
was  the  B-utus  of  history,  a  lesser  man 
eiilY  led  by  the  conspirators  to  work 
thilr  plans.   Nor  did  he  deliver  his  oraJ 
Uon  in  the  calm,  dispassionate  manne^, 
oftradition.  but  hkeMantell  aided  his 
areument  with  elocutionary  arts.  Thei 
l^fcUveness  of  his  speeches  were  occa- 
<!ionallv  marred  by  his  trick  ot  stressing 
one   wra  strongly  then  droppmg  his 
wlce  s^  ?hat  the%nd  of  the  phrase  was 

''"Morftraditional  in  rendering  was  Mr 
Teiher's  Antony,  a  sincere  admirer  of 
Caesar    Wcking   the    conspirators  to 
avenge' 111^  death.    The  scene  in  whicn 
Antony  shows  the  other  side  of  his 
character  by  bargaining  ;iway  the  jif^- 
of  hrinno^ent  nephew  was  omitted^ 
But  the  real  honors  of  the  perform- 
ance go  to  Mr.  Cecil,  whose  Cassius  was 
fn  gesture,  voice  and  intonation  r*- 
's'trafned  and  sincere.    Dommat^ed  by 
hatred  of  Caesar— and  no  meie  per 
sonai  revenge  motivated  him  though 
sSme  actors  have  so  interpreted  the  part 
—he  used  Brutus  first  as  a  tool,  then 
pame  to  value  him  for  himself. 
''*Mr   Straus,  as  the  cobbler,  brought 
thI  same  ,  inimitable  1~ Jhat  ha. 
made  his  Gravedigger,  Gobbo,  Toucn 
^one  and  Porter  so  ^"^cess  ul    A  mod- 
erate-sized   audience    included  man> 
children  supplementing  their  schooling 
by  studying  Shakespeare  where  it  was 
meant  to  be  learned,  in  the  theatre 


T&iTRA   Ht>XTABLE  POBrEB 

L^t  nijht  Lairt  Huxtable  Porter 
gavf  one  5f  her  charming  evenings  of 
miLic  and  poetry  at  Br°wn  halj.^  U^^^^ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Art 

iL^^id-pltyeroMno^^^^^^^ 

.S^c^o^ne^tertffher^er--^ 
mood  or  fn  spiritual  content,  or  music 
That  was  written  specially  to  gp  wtO 

I  Shakespeare's  words,  as  is 


"DREAM  PICTURES" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Even  the  most  chauvinistic  Califor- 
nian  ready  to  die  for  his  state,  would 
haTe  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
Dlctures  sho^n  by  Branson  De  Cou 
vesterdav  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall, 
though  he   no  doubt,  would  have  re- 
sented the    lecturer's  statement  that 
there  was  at  times  foggy  weather  on  the 
coast,  and  that  an  earthquake  had  once 
ininred  a  mission  church  which  has 
stoce  been  r^^lored.   One  could  hear  the 
Sr  applauding  the  pictures  wonder- 
fully colored,  one  melting  into  the  other 
to  more  or  less  appropriate  music  and 
the  intermission  talking  aouu^ 
thr-llortous  cSe''  of  California  and 
admitting  that  there  was  once  a  great 
flrp  in  San  Francisco,  but  that  tne 
stori^  about  earthquakes  also  were  base 
inventions  of  envious  easterners. 

Mr.  De  Cou  entitled  /raveiog 
■■SDringtime  Motoring  on  Our  Jacmc 
Co^t The  haU  was  packed  oii  floor 
^nd  in  tie  balconies.  ,  For  music  one 
heard  a  nocturne  for  len  hand  alone  oy 
Scriabin;  Choplns  Andante  spianaio. 

„<.^»r>-  and  Rubinsteins  ii.ammcinj» 
S..™"  Thr  records  had  been  madf 
^y^^'able^rlJusiXf  While^they^^^^^^^ 

i^;;i^;^*^gi4e^Sie^?s^ea;^o?s^ni 

-swt  ln  bloom  "-vr  r-vh.^p^  th»  mo. 


rrie  Tlreatpe 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's  "black  gambler's 
worn  by  him  in  the  role  of  Draper.  When  first  was  the  hat  he  wears 
)acige  of  a  gambler,  and  is  it  a  badge  today? 

n  our  village  of  the  sixties  we  boys  gazed  with  awe  and  admiration  on 
>rting  gentleman  who  was  said  to  be  handy  with  cards  in  that  wicked 
N'cw  York.  He  stands  before  us  now;  he  sported  a  grayish  topper  with 
cd  around  it.  a  broadcloth  coat,  a  fancy  waistcoat.  (We  have  forgot- 
/hat  manner  of  trousers  he  affected,  but  we  are  sure  that  his  shoes  were 
ilent  leather).  In  his  frilled  shirt— the  waistcoat  was  cut  "low— there 
a  diamond  pin;  the  stone  was  of  the  headlight  variety.  His  manners 
easy,  his  speech  was  low  and  chaste. 

Jow  Mr.  Cohan,  as  Draper,  is  quietly  dressed;  he  wears  evening  dress 
the  ease  of  one  accustomed  to  it;  his  street  clothes  fit  him.  It  is  true 
ears  a  ring  that  excites  comment,  but  he  admits  that  it  shrieks, 
low  well  he  speaks  his  lines!  How  well  he  Ustens  to  what  others  say! 
sisniflcant  his  silence!  As  he  plays  the  part  so  admirably,  without  ex- 
tent, without  violence,  with  genuine  sentiment  when  his  adopted  daugh- 
;  concerned,  one^tiesitates  to  ask  why  he  stages  a  police  raid  to  bring 
jirls  into  the  district  attorney's  office,  especially  as  they  are  not  ques- 
d  by  the  uncommonly  suave  official.  Was  it  simply  to  give  Mazie  an 
rtunity  for  her  wise  cracks  and  profanity?  Or  to  give  the  audience  a 
view  of  a  raid?  Nor  is  the  final  identification  of  the  murderer  adroitly 
rived,  in  spite  of  the  long  distance  calls  and  answers  and  the  far  distant 
;  in  San  Francisco.  We  heard  an  intelligent  woman,  one  who  had  seen 
y  mystery  plays  and  melodramas,  ask  as  she  was  leaving  the  TTremont, 
0  killed  the  girl,  and  why  was  she  killed?" 

Uter  the  third*  act  there  was  noisy  applause,  long  prolonged;  an  in- 
at  demand  for  Mr.  Cohan  to  come  before  the  curtain  and  say  how  glad 
as  to  be  again  in  Boston;  how  glad  he  was  that  the  audience  liked  the 
etc.  The  audience  by  clapping  so  that  the  orchestra  could  hardly  be 
d  thus  thought  to  pay  Mr.  Cohan  a  compliment.  It  should  have  re- 
;ed  his  unwillingness  to  appeal-  as  Mr.  Cohan  and  not  as  Draper.  He 
the  good  sense  not  to  dispel  the  dramatic  illusion.  Would  that  other 
.3  might  follow  his  example!  But  some,  perhaps,  have  an  uneasy  con- 
on  that  they  talk  to  the  audience  better  than  they  act  in  the  play.  Why 
udiences  insist  that  an  actor  should  come  before  the  curtain  between 
Probably  because  the  play  is  not  so  much  to  the  spectators  as  the 
;.  of  an  actor  as  an  every-day  man,  a  mere  mortal,  often  stumbling  in 
ch,  grossly  flattering,  or  feebly  humorous. 


A  curious  and  annotated  anthology  about  plays  in  which  a  gambler 
s  the  leading  part  could  be  compiled.  Here  are  some  titles:  "The  Game- 
'  (plays  by  Shirley— 1634— Mrs.  Centlivre,  Edward  Moore,  Walter  Cro- 
S  "The  Gamester  of  Metz";  "The  Gamester  of  Milan";  "The  Gamesters," 
s  Gaming  Table";  "Beverley"  (a  vej^ion  of  Moore's  "Gamester");  "The 
ibler,"  "The  Gambler's  Daughter,"  "The  Gambler's  Fate"  (from  "La 
d'un  Joueur");  "Gambler's  Life  in  London";  "The  Gambler's  Wife"; 
e  Gamblers";  "The  Gambling  Fiend,"  "The  Gambling  Hell."  "Le  Dissi- 
lur,"  "Le  Joueur." 

"The  'Wife's  Relief,"  "The  Wife's  Stratagem"  are  both  versions  of  Shir- 
;  old  piiir. 

There  is  a  fine  gambling  scene  in  the  opera  "Robert  the  Devil";  and  when 
wicked  nuns  rise  from  their  graves  to  tempt  the  hero-tenor  in  various 
s,  one  of  the  ballet  episodes  is  that  of  gaming.  There  are  other  gkm- 
g  gcenesin  other  plays  and  operas  fi-om  "Camille"  to  "Manon." 


Moore's  "Gamester"  was  seen  in  New  York  as  early  as  1754.  Josiah 
.icy  saw,  the  play  and  "The  Padlock"  in  that  city  in  1773.  He  wrote  in 
diary:  WThe  actors  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  tragedy— a  much 
;er  in  comedy.  ...  I  was,  however,  upon  the  whole  much  amused — but 
i  citizen  and  a  friend  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  society,  I  should 
ve  hard  against  the  admission,  and  much  more  the  establishment  of 
leatre  in  any  state  of  which  I  was  a  member."  Mr.  Odell  in  his  "Annals 
-he  New  York  Stage"  makes  this  comment:  "Good  old  spirit  of  New 
:land!" 


As  a  senior  at  Harvard  another  Josiah  Quincy  saw  Edmund  Kean  as 
hard  Third.  The  Josiah  Quincy  who  made  a  trip  to  Washington  vnth 
ge  Stdry  in  1826  saw  Kean's  Hamlet  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  went  to 
"elegant"  supper,  "about  20  of  the  first  young  men  of  Philadelphia  being 

guests.  They  were  not  intellectual,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  drunk 
!n  I  left  them  at  midnight."  He  wsis  surprised,  seeing  "Much  Ado  About 
thing"  at  a  theatre  in  that  city,  to  see  women  admitted  to  the  pit. 


When  was  "The  Gamester"  first  played  in  Boston?  Was  it  at  the  Hay- 
rket  on  Jan.  2, 1797,  during  a  season  "when  Bernard,  Dickson,  Mrs.  Powell 
i  others  performed  to  houses  crowded  from  pit  to  gallery  with  the  fashion, 
;  beauty  and  the  talent  of  our  city— when  the  Perkinses,  the  Parkmans, 

Sullivans  had  their  boxes,  and  the  dress  circle  presented  a  sight,  seen  of 
sx  days  but  too  seldom"? 

"The  Gainester"  translated  into  French  as  "Beverley,"  or  "imitated"  by 
urin,  was  teoOght  out  at  Theatre  Francais,  Paris,  in  1768.  Amusing  stories 
>  told  aboutlbe  performances  there  and  in  other  cities  of  France.  Saurin's 
verley  v  as  an  inveterate  gambler,  with  an  angelic  wife.  A  villain  led  him 
■  ^  '"^''^pook  the  gamester.  Creditors  were  pressing.  He  was  impris- 
^'^Jf«fepoisoned  himself,  but  first,  wishing  to  free  his  son,  asleep  in 
e  cell,lMHjfeniserable  life,  he  was  about  to  stab  him,  when  Mrs.  Beverley 
"  jjlfie  to      y  his  hand.  He  was  free,  his  fortune  was  restoi-ed,  the 


rillain  had  died.  All  too  late,  the  unhappy  man  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

When  the  play  was  performed  at  Toulouse  in  1769  tlie  audience  c  jlcf 
not  endiu-e  the  sight  of  a  father  about  to  slay  his  son.  The  greater  pan  oi 
the  spectators  left  the  theatre  with  cries  of  horror.  The  few  that  remained 
when  the  leading  man  announced  a  second  performance  shouted:  "Soften 
the  fifth  act,  or  don't  play  the  piece  again." 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  a  young  rnan  of  good  family,  a  passionate 
f'ambler,  who,  because  hia  parents  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him, 
Kent  on  the  stage.  The  company  passed  the  winter  near  the  chateau  of  his 
mother.  Neighbors  who  recognized  him  told  her  vhat  he  was  near  her. 
though  she  had  never  been  to  a  play,  she  wished  so  much  to  see  her  .son 
that  she  went  to  the  theatre  with  a  few  friends.  The  play  was  "Beverley." 
The  passion  of  the  leading  character  was  her  son's.  The  illusion  was  com- 
plete. "There  he  is,  gambling;  he  has  not  changed."  When  she  saw  him  j 
raise  his  hand  to  kill  the  child,  she  cried:  "Stop,  unhappy  man!  Don't 
till  your  child.  I'll  take  him  home."  This  scene  caused  great  commotion. 
The  comedians  were  not  allowed  to  play  the  piece  again  during  their  stay,  i 

A  London  critic  in  1792  wrote  that  while  "The  Gamester"  had  many  ; 
perits  "it  met  with  but  midling  (sic)  success,  the  general  cry  against  it  I 
being  that  the  distress  was  too  deep  to  be  borne:  yet  we  are  rather  apt  to  ' 
Imagine  its  want  of  perfect  approbation  arose  in  one  part,  and  that  no  in- 
I  .-onsiderable  one,  of  the  audience,  from  a  tenderness  of  another  kind  th?n 
that  of  compassion;  and  that  they  wc.^  e  less  hurt  by  the  distress  of  Bcv- 
I  erley  than  by  finding  their  darling  vice,  their  favorite  folly  thus  vehemently  : 
'  ittacked  by  the  strong  lance  of  reason  and  dramatic  execution."  I 

As  a  previous  piece  by  Edward  Moore,  "Gil  Bias,"  had  met  with  dis- 
ipprobation,  his  friends  thought  "Beverley"  would  be  severely  treated.  "The 
Rev.  Joseph  Spence  therefore  permitted  it,  for  the  first  four  nights,  to  be 
imputed  to  him,  but  immediately  afterwards  threw  aside  the  mask,  as  he 
(upposed  the  success  of  the  piece  to  be  no  longer  doubtful;  when,  strange  to 
lell!  some  of  the  very  persons  who  had  applauded  it  as  his  work,  were  among  ' 
Ihe  very  foremost  to  condemn  it  as  the  performance  of  Mr.  Moore." 
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In  the  English  play,  Beverley  does  not  attempt  to  kill  his  child;  he 
limply  poisons  himself.  The  French  translator  took  his  horrid  ending  from  a 
Romance  called  "Cleveland."  Saurin  represented  the  villain  as  having  been 
lln  love  with  Beverley's  wife  and  been  spurned  by  her.  There  Is  a  long  and 
admirable  criticism  of  the  English  tragedy  and  the  French  version  in  the 
I 'Correspondance  Litteraire"  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  (May  1768),  in  which 
Ihere  are  many  shrewd  remarks  about  the  theatre  in  general.  The  writer 
Joubted,  for  example,  whether  suicide  was  in  itself  interesting  in  the  thea- 
ire.  "It  is  neither  moral  nor  pathetic  in  real  life.  How  does  it  affect  me  | 
fr  what  does  it  teach  me  to  see  a  man  bored  with  life  or  in  despair  kill 
(limself?  Not  at  all — nothing.  My  curiosity  once  satisfied  about  the  circum-  ' 
itances  of  an  event  that  is  not  very  common,  I  think  no  more  about  it,  and 
I  am  in  no  wise  affected.  If  you  wish  to  interest  me  in  suicide,  let  it  be 
Pato,  who  tears  out  his  entrails,  because  I  see  the  fate  of  Rome  bound  up 
Vith  his;  but  what  does  it  matter  to  me  if  M.  Beverley  poisons  himself?  I 
|ee  only  one, less  rascal  in  the  world,  and  I  forget  him.  .  .  .  One  makes 
thildren  afraid  of  daggers  and  poisoned  cups;  the  poorer  the  genius  of  the 

^oet,  the  more  he  relies  on  these  means  and  multiplies  them  The  i 

fardening,  the  loss  of  every  honest  and  virtuous  sentiment  should  be  the 
(oison  to  make  a  spectator  shudder.    That  is  the  true  catastrophe  which  ' 
henaces  a  gambler."  The  whole  article  is  a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  | 
The  gambler,  as  played  by  Mr.  Cohari,  has  at  least  one  honest,  virtuous 
(Wtiro'mt:  Love  for  his  adopted  daugt^tej  Aad  he  is  lovable  himself,  j 

A  BUNDLE  OF  BOOKS 


The  Oxfoi'd  University  Press  of  London  and  New  York  has  published 
recently  some  books  that  should  interest  the  general  jeader,  while  others! 
volumes  are  chiefly  for  musicians.  ^ 

"John  Christian  Bach"  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry  gives  an  entertaining 
view  of  social  and  arti.stic  life  in  London  during  this  Bach's  sojourn  there, ; 
•while  the  many  pages  devoted  to  his  music  with  many  notations  are  written 
with  a  thoroughness  that  was  once  thought  to  bs  peculiar  to  Genhans. 
There  are  over  thirty  handsome  illustrations;  portraits,  buildings,  monu- 
ments, views  Of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  theatres  and  concert  halls.  There  are 
full  indexes. 

Christian's  father,  the  old  Sebastian,  apparently  had  few  recreations 
except  counterpoint  and  bringing  children  into  the  world.  Christian  was  a 
rt.th(u-  gay  dog.  He  was  accused,  unjustly,  of  drunkenness  and  general  loose 
living.  This  book  might  therefore  be  considered  a  rehabilitation.  His  ability 
as  a  musician  was  recognized  in  his  lifetime.  When  he  died  in  1782,  Mozar: 
wrote:  "A  sad  day  for  the  world  of  music."  Christian's  industry  alone  should 
have  convlhce.d  previous  wi-iters  that  no  one  given  over  to  dissipation  could 
have  worked  so  diligently  and  accomplished  so  much. 

Professor  Terry,  already  known  by  his  admirable  life  of  Sebastian  Bach 
and  his  other  wiitings  about  him — note  for  example  his  editions  of  chorals. 
/  hymn  tunes  and  cantata  texts — begins  by  saying  that  of  all  Sebastian'.^ 
I -son*^.  Christian,  the  youngest,  lived  the  most  advepturous,  and  in  scaic 
respects  the  most  successful  career. 

"The  careers  of  his  brothers,  b*'  comparison,  were  commonplace,  hi.s 
father's  reputation  provincial.  A  prolific  composer,  his  music  was  as 
familiar  to  Vienna,  Stockholm,  Naples,  as  in  London,  Amsterdam  and  Ber- 
lin." He  was  at  home  in  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  Great;  for  a  time  iie 
was  organist  of  the  Milan  Cathedral;  his  operas  pleased  the  Italians;  he 
'  succeeded  Handel  in  the  favor  of  the  English  Court;'  shortly  before  his 
death  his  talent  was  recognized  when  he  visited  Paris. 

Gainsborough's  portrait  of  him  shows  him  elegant  in  his  dress.  "He 
I  moved  with  easy  grace  in  a  society  to  which  his  profession  was  ordinarily 
:  admitted  on  another  footing  ...  a  man  accustomed  to  the  drawing 
rooms  of  the  'Nobility  and  Gentry,'  the  patrons  of  his  enterprises."  Prob- 
ably for  these  reasons.  Christian  was  reproached  for  being  a  dilettante,  a 
man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  musician,  composing  for  money  without 
'regard  to  art;  it  was  said  that  he  had  sold  himself  for  the  fleshpots  of 
'England;  it  was  even  said  that  he  had  jauntily  married  the  mistress  ot 
his  fellow  musician,  C.  F.  Abel. 


Prof.  Terry  gives  a  pleasing  and  detailed  account  of  Christian's  earlir: 
years.  Sebastian  died  when  the  boy  was  barely  35.  He  at  first  went  'o 
Berlin  to  study  further  with  his  brother  Emanuel.  There  is  a  glir.^'-  ^  <■' 
jthe  opera  under  Frederick  the  Great.   Entrance  wai  free;  any  or 


the  famous  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna.   Did  Giovanna  Astrua  ' 

oLTo  that  Frederick  gave  her  a  pension  to  "-^^^^^f  \  ^^^^.f  ^'.^^ 
company  the  young  man?    -If  Christian  1°^,'   e  enUV 

becomes  a  companionship  of  mutual  ^^^°'""^f^^,°"-„"  i.e  moment  art 
turned  20  and  not  indifferent  to  feminme  charms.   But  for  the  moment 
was  his  only  loadstone,  Italy  his  single  nustress. 

There  are  valuable  pages  about  musical  cofiditions  in  Italy  when 
Christian  arrived  there.  He  at  once  began  ^V°T%t  ruMTe  agreeable 
had  already  been  received  into  the  Roman  church.  It  would  be  agrecao  i 
to'sufpSe  h? conversion  an  act  of  -nviction."  The  tact^^^^^^^  ha^  1 
was  always  loyal  to  the  church  of  his  adoption. -He  spent  four  years  ormo_ 
in  Italy,  having  a  generous  ^^r^C^s^n^  ne^^that  Chij.-^ 
tian's  first  opera  was  produced  (at  Turin  in  me  capricious,  with 

second  opera   (Naples,  ^^n  Sth^Sn^  ?he  S  af  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

let  your  field  marshal  sing  to  you. 


in  1762  Christian  was  summoned  to  t^e  London  opera^  It  is  probable 

hfe  in  London  at  that  tin.e.  ^he  ^ief  resent  o^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  King's  theatre,  or  Opera  Ho"se    The  season  i  ^^^^^      ^y  two 

June  or  July.  Operas  were  P^>^  °"  T^^f^a  and  opera  seria.  Sat- 

casts  of  singers  engaged  .^'^^P^j^^^^tht  %he  curtata  rose  at  ?:15  P.  M.  Here 
urday  was  the  more  fashionable  mght  The  ^^ta^^^^  q^,.. 

Christian  produced  his  °P^>^f,^"^^^*J't„Xn  public,  but  suffered  some- 
ity  of  the  singers.  He  played  the  harpsichord  ^  PUbUc,  ^.^^  ^ 

v,hat  from  disuse  of  his  hand  in  ^°"^°Sons  foT  the  pianoforte  are  such 
pen.  Burney  said:  7^^-^^  t'oubT^^^^^  described  on  bills  as 

as  ladies  can  execute  with  l^^tle  troupe.  „ 
-a  Saxon  proiessor";  he  Preferied  to  be  kno^n^^  ^^^^ 

joyed  the  patronage  of  the  ^o^-^^-^^^^fif          ^nd  flu^.  The  9-year-old 

ie'll,  for  a  Q--'^  Geo^e  P^>-d J^e  -^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,,i,e,  and 
Mozart' came  to  London,  Chnsttatr  saw  mucn 
without  doubt  influenced  his  instrumentaljtyle. 

There  are  entertaining  <ie-Vuons  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
strange  visitors  as  Joseph       ^n  who  con^^^^^^^^^^  gyrated^ 
wheels,    once  attending  a  "reflned  assembly  ^^^^^ 

nimbly  as  he  fiddled,  ^here j^as  no^,^^^^^^^^^^  the  furnitm-e  irreparably, 
a  costly  mirror,  damaging  mm  Jf  severe  y^^^^^^       ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

There  was  open  house  ^^^^^"=f ° ^'"^'crcolman.  Sheridan.  Wilkes,  Horn' 
rna  as  frequent  guests  ^hr^^^^^^SkinSorougr  Chevalier  D'Eon,  Abel. 

Tooke.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  drying  to  play  the  bassoon; 

There  are  amusing  anecdotes.   Gam^bmo"^^^^     i        .^^^  ^^^^ 
,bel  pleading  for  the  ^^f^^tSn  were  forgers  of  another  kind  of 

ere  a  hanging  crime,  he  and  Chr^tian  ^^^^^        gombosers  are 

notes  and  deserved  ^angmg.    Jo  be  sure  ^^^^  gombosers  forge 

birates  and  blagiarists,  and  f^^ers  of  nodes    po  ^       i^tance  with 

false  nodes,  and  I  only  forge  true.  Chr^^^^^^.^^lp.^y  sir.  who  is  Bach?  Is 
the  great  folks,  though  Dr.  Johnson  one   ask^d^^^^^  y^^^^^  subscription 

he  a  piper?"    There  was  Mrs^  ^"'^SL'    above "  so  that  the  subscribers 
Toncerl'^-re.  below  stairs  and  venti^tois  above^  ^^^^ 
would  not  be  overheated  or  "^^angf  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^ed  'the 

1  S^c^rior;:"^^^^^^^^  -  of  the  rooms  that  ever  was 

i     r  =Se:>-  f  r we?d:=tr  ™- 

'  mentalists  while  accounts  of  0P^■•^^^"*l  ""J"^^  \-,^2  where  he  produced  an 
''"'"cSan  journeyed  to  Mannheim  late  in  ^72.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
opera  and  fell  in  love.   Mannheim  was  an  emm      y  ^^.^^^^ 
in  the  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  century  ^^^^^^^       jj  ^n. 

was  conceded  the  -^-^'ZlJ'ZZX^ooLa  her."  Burney  concluded 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  .""f  ^^euitivation  rather  than  ^n^^^^^^^^^^^" 
that  the  Germans  were  musicians  ^^^^^  numbered  from  40  to  50 

Mannheim  was  an  exception  the  court  ^^^.^  „p„a.  "Temistocle 

nlavers  Many  were  accomplished  ^01°^^^  ;^  departure.  He  wished  to 
Seased  the  people  and  was  Performed  aj^r  hij^  the  mistress  of 

Ee  Augusta  Wendling  ^i^-^e.  She  a  e  w  ^^^^  contest  between 
Te  Elector  Carl  Theodor.   When  Bach  arm  ^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^  e 

Gluckites  and  the w-J,^?"- ^  not  a  classical  theme, 
subject  for  his  opera  Amad.s  <ie^^a  ^^^^^ 
Returning  to  London  he  married  Cecilia  Gra^^^       ^^^^^y  g^id.  "rather 
his  ?un"r.  ^he  still  sang.,,though  as  a  Mis^  PaP^^"^^  "^^^f^"  nTn" 

cSsee  for  a  prima  donna."   He  and  Abel  g        ^^^^^^^^^^  attracted  atten- 
!!  Amone  the  pictures  a  Comic  Muse  oy  theatre,  new  sing- 

H„TTt^reTsmore^bouttheperforman2^^^^^  somewhat 
irs  the  'omposer  Sacchini;s  vis^  .Chnstmi  s^   ^^y^  ^^^^^^ 
,    Art    His  housekeeper  absconded,  and  ne  w  ^^.^^.^.^^g  ^^d  de- 

S  or  moo  of  Which  She  had^defrauded  h-  ^Fin      ^^^^  fastened  his 


kinnon,  will  interest  students,  whUe  the  technical  matter  will  be  as  Greek  to 
the  layman. 

Sir  Henry  Hadow's  "Collected  Essays."  published  in  1928,  is  of  general 
interest,  though  "Some  Tendencies  in  Modem  Music"  written  in  1906  and 
"Some  Aspects  of  Modern  Milsic"  (1915)  may  now  seem  ancient  history.  The 
essay  on  "Brahms  and  the  Claggical  Tradition,"  and  the  pages  on  music 
and  drama,  church  music,  poetry  and  music,  the  place  of  beauty  in  worship, 
and  music  and  education  are  not  for  any  restricted  period.  By  the  side  or 
scholarly  articles  about  Byrd.  Haydn  as  a  Croatian  composer.  Parry  and 
Beethoven  are  essays  "lago"  and  "The  Use  of  Comic  Episodes  in  Ti-agedy. 
Sir  Henry  has  grown  more  catholic  in  taste  in  his  later  articles,  and  thae 
is  not  so  much  of  what  has  been  called  by  the  irreverent  Oxford 

superiority."    .__TOsi7Rip^-:7n7r:r.. . .  .^^^^ 

ininusual  and  the  mosX;staing.    T(Se<^.nd  o«>r.  .^•^^^V.^^^■.•.Ka,boM,^ Corner 

many  these  pictures  must  na\e  oeenjyioi*   

fJ^^MuScTa^ers^  ^"w^^f;^^  too  seldom  is- opp«^^^^^ 
the  lour  taken  with  Mr.  De  Cou  v^a!  ^^^^  hear  and  see  the  Lmmorta 
not  the  conventional  one,    still    therj  ^j^^  y^^^  ^ts  setting  m  the  sea 

were  views  of  Riverside.  Los  Angeled  co.     ,  ^^^^^  g^od 

Hollywood  Bowl,  private  houses  aloncoa^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^i^.^ll 

the  coast  road  and  In  Santa  Barbara^ fortune  a^^^^^j^j^  ^e  done  by  those 
studies  of  San  Francisco^  the  R^^woojformed^  it  shoum  ^ 
Forest,  Portland.  Mt.  Hood    and  th  who  leei  an  ^^.^^  ,<=hoose 

Columbia  River  Hlghway-but  the  gredlme.,  ^ho  n  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

feature  of  the  travelog  was  the  a«- irom       «c  ^^^^  ^^i^n 

JuSance  made  with  the  luxiur^^if.^f  pKfth^^^^ 
floral  exhibition  by  nature  and  in  thi  a".  .      ^  bearing  that  humor 

gardens  of  the  dwellers  irrespective  a ^ha^i^^to^^^  ^^^^^^  quaintness,  are  not, 

rs^s^^ars^me^oTrhetb^A^^^^  ^,lher  and  his  company  -adei 

ugly       thSse  that  were  regarded  as  ^ama-ic  v^^^u^  ^ 
hlndsome  or  stately  m  the  New  ,^8- [«t«pr^e  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,^r,  as  ^Mal-^ 
land  of  the  late  sixties,  when  prosperous  ^^^^^         ^^e  o 
 ottonfion  in  their  man-  ,  i„,,.  corva 


yet  at  times  f 


land  of  the  late  sixties,  wijeu  piv:!''^^:"  volio,  was  the  obsequious.  J-"  "•:  -.-.{ 
persons  called  attention  to  their  man-  erious  servant,  with  a  fmesse  oi 
sard  roofs  and  took  a  Pride  inJa^-M  j.  y 

.    .  i—iiioUa,!  In  t.hpir  eves   ._  i„ 


imperious  sei  vam..  " 
sard  roofs  ana  took  a  piiuc       '""^-j  manner  that  was  a  deiigm,  w  see. 
that  were  embellished  in  their  eyes  bsj^jj^j^.g  j^personaUon    of  Viola 
iron  dogs  and  deer  -'  " 


done  with  sufficient 


Miss 
was 
emotion 


on  aogs  ana  ucci.  ,  sincere,  aone  -wivii  °"l',';'"'""Li,yr  verv 

There  were  pictures  ^howj"^  the  ^^^^  ^  boyish,  ca_rri_agejhat^v^^^^^^ 


forts  of  the""  S'outhern  Caiifornians  td  ^^^ircajoled  the  listener  into  behev 
preservUeauty.  which  led  at  tirn^  td^  ^^e  was  m  truth  the  Cesario 
grotesque  results,  as  their  sub  tutes^^^^ 


?rXb=ds"^suiu^^^^ 
tals  bearing  advertisements.    Mr.  ue 
Cou's  Sfks,  always  interestrnj;,  pleas- 
antly  informing,  were  at  timcc  amus 
ine  in  a  breezy,  ofl-hand  manner^ 

He  richlv  deserves  the  public  atten- 
tion he  now  receives,  ^or  his  entertain- 
ment, pictorial  and  verbal,  may  jusuy 
be  called  unique. 

The  third  and,  one  regrets  to  add,  the 
last  of  his  travelogs  this  seasoix  havong 
^ubiect  "The  Canadian  Rockies, 
•  intake  pll^e  next  Saturday  afternoon 
'at  2; 30  o'clock^  

I  POVLA  FRIJSH 

1  In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternowi 
PoVia  Frijsh,  soprano  sang  the  foUow- 
in<T  nroTam-.  Torelli,  Anetta.  Hugo 
V  °olf  verlassene  Maegdeleiii,  Lebe 

Wohl.  Der  Gaertner;  Chausson,  La  Car - 
^;ane;  Faure.  Dans  les  ruines  d  ur^e 
'  Ahbave-  Fevrier.  L'Intruse;  Hahn.  Mel- 
■Xe!  sfint-saens.  Songe  d;Opimn; 
Mark  Valse  de  Chopin.  Marienliedchen. 
Moussorgsky,  The  Goat  (Romariceof 
Scciety);  Strauss.  Schlechtes  Wetter. 
Sinding.  Der  Skreg  en  Fugl,  Backer- 
firondahl  I  Dadsen  Du  Mig  Moder. 
Grifg  Det  Forste  Mode;  Chiistiansen. 

^'^K'' ft' jsh's  power  to  delight,  to 
mo^e  io  excite,  to  charm  her  hearers 
was  exercised  as  surely  as  ever  5'ester- 
lay  Her  tacisive  art  penetrated  to  the 
core  of  the  emotions  that  poet  and 


mg   sne   was    m  ,  -  -ocr- 

whom  Oreino  believed  her  to  be.  Bar 
riSg  a  slight  ^distinction  of  enunc^a^ 
tion,  her  performance  was  all  that  coma 
hp  desired.  Mr.  Cecil  merits  un 
^intel  encomiums  for.his  rendition  of 
the  rotund  and  convivial  Su_  TobJfl 
Belch,  good-natured,  light  of  fwJt^ 
Mmet  mes  a  little  blundermg  but  eter^ 
^Tanv  amusing.  A  discriminating  aui 
dfen'ceTave  Ivery  indication  of  fuHes 
enjoyment  of  the  play.        F.  a.  o.  j 


i  RAYMOND  HAVENS 

Raymond  Havens,  pianist,  played  tht^ 
following  music  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Repertory  Theatre: 

Variations  Serieuses  (Mendelssohn) , 
Sonate,  Opus  110  (Beethoven),  two  cho- 
rales on  Hebrew  themes  (Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco),  Nocturne  (Castelnuovo-Te- , 
descoi,  Navarra  (Albeniz),  Gypsy  dancl 
(Halflter),  Revolutionary  Etude  (Cho-i 
pin).  Paean  (Bax),  Forest  Murmurs\ 
(Li-szt).  Rhapsody  No.  12  (Lisza). 

It  is  difficult  to  hold  the  interest  of 
an  audience  when  all  the  music  offered 
fellows  the  same  romantic  trend,  and 
v.'hen  it  is  played,  not  only  almost  with- 
out intermission,  but  also  with  very 
little  differentiation  in  mood,  tone  or 
color.  In  short,  Mr.  Havens,  although 
he  has  poetic  qualities,  and  often  finds 
delicacy  and  grace  in  such  trifles  as 
core  OI  buc  cuiv.u.w..-  V — -  r.-  _  simple  waltz  tunes,  lacks  virility  and 
musician  had  sought  to  express,  re  i^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
evoked  them  with  sympathetic  insignij.^^  rhythm.  Seme  of  the  sameness 
and  the  exquisitely  sure  touch  or  a  TOrni^^  Havens  s  tone  is  due  perhaps  H 
•actress  and  of  a  skilled  and  tactiui  ari-  ygfj^jgncies  in  technique.  His  fingen 
ist  in  musical  line  and  color.  /\°o'°',are  fleet,  but  not  capable  of  producin; 
■sure,  confident  touch,  even,  at  times  » ^^^^  volume  of  tone  he  evidently  strive 
harsh  one,  is  hers.    For  tlus  is  an  art 

which  compels  more  often  than  i^  "at-    ^  music,  the  Paean  of  Arrfnl 

ters  and  caresses,  though  it  is  capame  ^^.^^  ^^^^  g^. 

too  of  the  most  consumniate  tenaerne^  r  ^  powerful  and  arresting  modei 
and  the  most  exquisite  delicacy^  ^^^^  ostinato.  Two  chorales  i 

It  is  hard  to  single  out  for  ment  on  r  ^^^^^  themes  (Castelnuovo-Tedesc, 
isolated  songs  of  Mme.  Tn}sn  s  pio-  ^  ^^^^  Boston  performar. 

gram  without  neglecting  othe's^.^"aiiy  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^.j^         ^^^^^  invested  wi 
worthy  of  mention    There  stay  in  tne      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  decoration,  not  withl  , 
memory,  however  the  infinite  pathos  oi  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Halfftfi. 

"Das  verlassene  Maegdeem,  tne  oespair  ^.^^^  continual  purr  of  ca.staret 
of  the  dismissed  lover  in    Lebe  worn,  _  received    a    more  .satisfactory 

the  charming  grace  of  Der  oaertner,  _  fpj.jnance  than  Albeniz's  Navarra. 
the  macabre  power  of    ^a .paravane       ^^^^^j^,^  ^^^.^  ^.^^^^^  decorated 

the  drama  of  '-Llntruse,  ,,^"'r""»  with  delicate  traceries  o.  ornamentatinu 
madness  of  "Songe  d  Opium.    Mmis-  palaces  of  the  Moors:  it  taltes 

sorgsky's    admurable    satire    ™  L  pianist  with  a  genuine  feeling  for 

Goat,"  Strauss's  graceful  and  melodious  jg^^^^j^j^  rhvthm,  percussive  and  un- 
"Schlechtes  Wetter.  varving,  and  with  a  crisply  sparkling 

The  unlalUng  and  respiiicciul  mu-  ^^^j^-g  ^^^^  ^.^^  suggest  the  chatter  of 

 — ^  ^i^ofi^^'lhp^vocai  castanets,  to  strike  the  right  balance 

sicianship  and  pagination,  i"e  between  decoration  and  melody,  and  lo 

sklU  (With  the  iisual  leservation.)^  ^^^^.^ 

Irresistible  sincerity,  '■'^^h  wnicn  ivu  Havens  played  beautifully  Liszfs 


__anze  tne  luiiest.  cnarm  ui  me  music. 

clouaeu.                        she  had  delrauaea           ^  """"^        hastened  his   irresistible  sincerity,  wun  "..jv,..  -       Havens  plaved  beautifully  Li.szfs 

jUOO  or  £1200  "f^hi^h           o       ^ot  as  a  man,  f  disability    Frijsh  rendei^d  her  songs  drew  the    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

dining  popularity,  as  a  comp  inherited  the  physical  disabmiy|  ^^^^^  sympathetic  applause  irom  ^  exhibiting  his  undobutcd  gift  for 
L..  .nt  prof.  Terry  thinks Jiejnj^_  „  .  ^    »  Hi^^^        ^a'nTl^rVeat%S  '^''VT' 

singers  of  Mme.  Frijsh 's  sex.        S.  S.        jt  was  pleasant  to  see  a  very  large 


iSfTrried  off 'so  many  of  h.  elders  in  the  ^--^^^^J^S^^:^ 
\  his  widow  were  debts  amounting  1.0  Te^uneral,  and  restored  to 

relieved  by  the  Queen,  who  also  Paid  the  cost  of  the  lu  > 


.•Bethoven-s  Quartets"  by  Joseph  de  Marliave,  translated  by  Hilda  A^"  1  Fru^.^ i>..be.^  ^erior^^..  ^m^^  ^^^^^ 

,rews  Sth  an  Stroduction  and  notes  by  Jean  Escarra  and  a  pre  ac.  byl  ,s  louo.,.  

oZll  Faure.  a  book  of  390  pages.  wUl  interest  musicians,  lovers  of  string  ^^^^ ::::::::: [[^^^^^  B.rUe 


WILBUE  THEATRE 

"Twelfth  Night" 

wuiiam   Shakespeare;.  Pj";„,,f  "^.^'^ 
Fritz  L»iber. ,  performed  _in  Jour  acts  ana 


Gabriel  Faure.  a  book  of  390  pages.  wUl  interest  j:^!;  "^h  me  rW''captain- ■.:::Raih'^^^^ 

n^,art?ts.  bV  the  analyses  and  the  history  of  the  compositions,  though  the ,  a_^s«,  captam  .  ^„,„ 

quaiteis>  "y   ^^.y,,,^^^^,  mav  be  disturbing  to  some.  _  cpno  .. 


  — —  ,    -  Valentine   '^  RobeH  Allen 

•;;:;;;:::.::::::::-'-Rpbert  s.r,u,s 


audience  gathered  in  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  a  recital 
by  so  admirable  a  violinist  (and  an 
American  violinist  at  that)  as  Albert 
Spalding.  His  program  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sonata  in  G  major  (Bach) ;  Allegro 
(Padre  Martini);  Fantasy  in  C  major, 
op.  159,  for  piano  and  violin  (Schubert); 
Symphonic.  Espagnole  (Lalo);  La  Fon- 
taine d'Arethuse  (SzjTnanowski) ;  Aben- 
dlied.  Am  Springbrunnen  (Schumann); 
LaCampanella  (Paganini). 

Tbp  ncwlv -discovered  sonata  of  E\ch 


khich  headed  the  list  proved  well'^JR  'weU  "let's  be  kids  again,  and  confess 
he  hearing  and  should  be  a  welcome  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  stuff  we  like. 
Iddition  to  the  repertoire  of  the  violin-      George  O'Brien  as  Buck  reveals  an 
LSI  .    Of  warmer,  more  mellifluous  char- ,|  amazing  skill  and  >e'"^"ty  'n  horse- 
hrter  than  much  of  the  music  of  Bach,  manship  and  th"e  is  no  doubl^^^^^ 
whose  beauty  tends  so  often  toward.s  it.    With  a"  du^respect  to  Tom 
the   austere   and   impersonal,   it  was  ]  and  Ken  Maynard  and  Hoot  G'te^^^^ 
played  with  a  fine  restraint  of  style  I  we've  seen  "otWng J^eter  on  the 
Ithat  yet  avoided  coldness  and  angu-   in.  years.    As  a  lover  he  is  his  usual 
larity    The  Schubert  Fantasy,  While  it  ,  grinning   self.     ^iss   Caiol   has  one 
contains  many  a  charming  phrase  (one  ;  funny  scene  ^^en  she  is  tossed  by 
of  them,  upon  which  a  long  set  of  ya-   bucking  broncho  an^  lands  "  Judicious 
riations  was  built,  being  half  Mozart's)  'P°£ure.  ^  mh«-wis^^.she^is^.^^^^^ 

was  a   nice  snarling 


were  admirable  not  only  as  types  but 
in  performance.   And  a  word  oi  sincere 


mln?;  hTpp;^i;i*e"a,'7ontrinralso  "elfin,  charming.  Mr.  McGrail,  impres 
much  padding,  a.s  is  the  way  with  so  islve  six-iooter, 

much  of  its  composer's  vast  output.   

Extremely  elaborate  in  both  its  violin 
and  its  pianoforte  parts,  it  brought 
forth  some  extremely  agile,  as  well  as 
some  beautifully  expressive  playing,  in 
which  Mr.  Spalding  was  admirably 
.seconded  by  his  accompanist,  Andre 

Benoist.  _  ,   

An  exceptionally  subtle  and  spirited  |  good 
pevformance  of  the  Symphonie  Espa- 
g^nole  showed  Mr.  Spalding's  remarkable 
and  individual  gifts  as  a  violinist  at 
their  best.  The  luminous  clarity  and 
delicate  expressiveness  of  his  tone,  the 
finely  poised  vitality  of  his  rhythm,  the 
clean  elasticity  of  his  bowing,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  phrasing  were  delightful. 
He  took  every  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  offered  for  the  display  of 
virtuosity  without,  however,  failing  to 
accentuate  whatever  of  Spanish  flavor 
this  "symphony"  posses,ses. 

The  skill,  the  wit,  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
Spalding's  playing  brought  him  an  ova- 
tion of  unusual  warmth,  unusually  de- 
served. S.  S. 


thunder  storm,  cannot  be  ranked  among 
Strauss's  greater  work.s.  There  are 
agreeable  measures— whenever  there  are 
reminiscences  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel" — 
but  much  of  the  thematic  material  has 
ft  common  streak,  which  the  bombas- 
tic treatment  does  not  conceal.  And 
the  length  of  the  work! — a  length  un- 
broken by  brilliant  flashes  of  silence; 
not  an  oasis  to  refresh  the  ears.  No 
doubt  the  symphony,  like  some  of 
Bruckner's  and  Mahler's,  belongs  to  a 
class  of  works  that  might  be  called 
music  for  conductors  who  find  a  joy  in 
performance  and  even  in  rehearsal  of  it. 
.„  .     ,    ^        „  „  ,  .      Mme.  Longy-Miquelle  gave  a  clear, 

villain,  in  fact  all  the  men  in  the  cast  crisp  and  thoroughly  musical  interpre- 


tation of  Mozart's  concerto.  The  music 
calls  for  elegance  in  its  simplicity,  and 


praise  for  Mr.  Erickson,  making  his  apparent  simplicity  in  the  bravura 
first  all-talking  picture  and  making  it,  passages.  There  is  little  or  no  emotion, 
well.  He  is  the  man  who  aided  F.  'W.:  as  emotion  is  understood  today,  nor  in 
Murnau  in  '  Sunrise,  so  he  ought  to  be,  Mozart's  day  and  generation  were 
W.  E.  G.    i  passionate  outbursts  to  be  expected  or 


PARK 

Cohens  and  Kellijs  in  Scotland" 

An  all-talkins  la-ce  comedy  adapted  by  AI- 


desired    in    instrumental    music.  A 
tinge  of  melancholy,  yes;  tender  sent! 
ment,  yes;  but  no  more.    Mme.  Longy 
Miqueile,  who  was  heartily  applauded- 


bej  i,  DeMoiid  irom  the  etory  by  John  Mc- '  and  for  her  own  sake,  not ,  merely  from 

directed   b.y  VTiIham   James  Craft  -f      hov    fcfv,^.,- ___ic  Uo 


Dermntt: 

and  Dresented  by  Dtiiversal  with  the  Xollow- 
iiiR-  oast: 


recollection  of  her  father — is  to  be 
thanked  for  not  inflicting  on  the  audi- 


ir"}},^"    Georere  Sidtloy  ence  Reinecke's  cadenza  for  the  first 

Kelly   Charlie  Murra" 


DAVID  VARDI 

David  Vardi  and  Eva  Yoalit.  of  the 
original  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Habinah 
group,  last  evening  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Statler.  shared  a  program  of 
recitations  varied  in  tongue  and  con- 
„trasted  in  subject  matter     From  the 
i  homely  Yiddish  story  "The  Sick  Boy, 
by  I  "  L.  Perez,  read  with  unaffected 
dignity  and  glowing  sympathy,  to  her 
stirring  Hebrew  chant  from  "Lamenta- 
tions "  Miss  Yoalit  showed  herself  an 
intelligent  artist.    She  uses  her  voice 
carefully,  appreciating  its  natural  claiit/ 
and  vibrance   and   modulating  these 
endowments  with  the  warm  overtones 
of  emotion.    Her  gesture  has  a  fresh, 


movement — the    cadenza    that  seerps 
longer    than  the  movement  itself.  We 
■  wnii^.; J'' are  informed  that  the  one  she  chose, 
 — i  Alfredo 


Mrs.  Cohpn   Vera  Gord 

Mis.   Kelly  Kale  Prif-e 

McPherRon   E 

McDonald   Wii,i.,,,i  w^.m.  ...         .  i. 

Prince  of  Morania  Lloyd  Whitlock    commendably  Short, 

It  seems  as  impossible  for  the  public!  Casella.  , 
to  tire  of  the  Cohens  and  the  Kellys  as.     The  sixth  and  last  of  this  series  will 

for  them  to  retain  from  eating  and\''^  °"  April  28.  : 

drinking.  The  famous  "Partners  Again" 
have  been  to  Atlantic  City,  to  Paris,  and 
now  "The  Cohens  and  the  Kellys  in 
Scotland,"  current  film  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  speaks  for  itself.  The  peren- 
nial bickerings  of  the  friendly  enemies 
about  some  new  way  of  making  money, 
their  futile  resolves  never  to  quarrel 
again,  their  child-like  efforts  to  beat 
each  other  at  the  familiar  game — all 
evoke  unqualified  amusement  from 
those  spectators  in  search  of  hearty 
laughs.  The  long,  thin  Mr.  Murray  and 
the  short,  fat  Mr.  Sidney  are  always 
just  the  same;  their  comedy  is  frankly 
lowbrow  in  Its  appeal,  but  they  are 
never  boring,  and  there  are  many  worse 
ways  of  killing  time  than  by  watching 
them. 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COPLEY— "A  Nipht  Off."  farce;  last  week. 
MAJESTIC— "The      Chocolate  Soldier," 
Oscar  .Straus's  .ooeretta.  with  Charles  Purcell. 
Alice  MacKenzie. 

PLYMOUTH— "Little  Accident."  laree: 
!  ninth  week. 

SHIlBERT— "The  New  Moon."  musical 
comedy :  fifth  ,  week. 

TREMONT— "Gambling-."  by  and  with 
Georce  M.   Cohan;   second  week. 

WILBUR — Fritz  Leiher  in  Shakespearean 
repertory;  toniErht.  "Richard  ITT;'  Wednes- 
day matinee.  "Twelfth  Nieht:"  Wefiiiesday 
evenin>r.  "Hamlet;"  Thursday  evening, 
l"0(hello:"  Friday  ex'enine-.  "Kin^  Lear;" 
iSatiirday  matinee.  "The  Taming-  of  the 
iShrew;"  Saturday  eypnjne:.   "Julius  Caesar." 

Note — The  Colonial.  Hollis  Street  and 
Lyric  Theatres  are  dark. 

Majestic  theatre 
"The  Chocolate  Soldier" 


Operetta  in  three  acts  by  Oscar  Straus, 


ix.  c   This  time  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Kelly, 

primitive  quality,  impressively  dramatic    after  a  serious  quarrel,  decide  that  some-      ^^„.„..„  ...      ,  ^ 

without  ever  a  trace  of  the  terpsicho-  j  t^ing  drastic  will  have  to  be  done  to  libretto  gry  Leopo'd  4^i8'ion°"i-y"''8t?nU°iu8 

assert  their  individual  superiority,  and  ■  gf,!ange''>irB"^  American  production  at  the 

both  conceive  the  same  bright  idea  of  ;  Lyric  Theatre  N.  Y.,  Sept.  is.  ItlOO;  current 
makin?  husp  nrofit.s  The-v  hear  that  !  production  by  the  Jolson's  Theatre  musical 
maKing  nuge  Pronis.     i  ney  near  xnat  .  company  under  the  direction  of  Mil 

the  Prince  of  Morania,  handsome  young  ■  . 

style  dictator,  is  about  to  set  the  fashion 


'^Mr.  Vardi's  work  is  heartily  realistic 


His  portrayal  of  the  Jewish  mother, 
with  familiar  foibles  humorously  dravm, 
won  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience. 
Later  his  characterization  m  Hebrew, 
of  the  First  Batlau  from  Act  I  of  The 
Dybbuk,"  renewed  old  pleasures.  His 
modern  sketches  were  shrewdly  dis- 
cerning but  had  less  artistic  ment 
than  his  other  pieces.     ,   ,   ^  , 

A  very  large  and  whole-heartedly 
enthusiastic  audience  gave  welcome  to 


1  these  two. 


F.  S.  F. 


ton  Aborn.  setting  by  RoUo  Wayne, 
cast : 


of  wearing  plaids.   Presto!    Cohen  and  i  Nadi"*  Popoff  Alice  MacKenzie 

-  '  Aurelia  Popoft  .-.  ■  • 

"Magclia  Alice  Wellmau 


Kelly  pack  their  baggage  and  set  off 
for  Scotland  with  the  purpose  of  buy 

ing  up  the  supply  of  plaids  and  corner-,  . —  ^   „    .  , 

ing  the  market.    To  their  own  dlscom- '  papLMassaknott  >^""pT„p?,-a  -Baker 

fort  T.ey  meet  on  the  golf  links  just 


Lt.  Bumerli,  the  "Chocolate  Soldier" 

Charles  Purcell 


about  the  time  that  Cohen  has  the  mis 
fortune  to  insult  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rania. Both  have  bought  a  large  supply 
of  plaid  and  stake  their  hopes  on  the 
chance  that  the  prince  will  wear  it  at 
the  races.  Unfortunately  it  rains  and 
the  royal  overcoat  is  never  unbuttoned 
In  despair  they  decide  to  commit  sui- 
cide, but  when  Cohen  jumps  off  a 
bridge,  Kelly  jumps  after  him  in  order 
to  save  him.  They  become  reconciled 
and  their  cup  is  filled  to  overflowing 
when  the  prince  finally  appears  wearing 
plaids,  and  Cohen  and  Kelly  are  able 
to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  a  huge 
profit. 

George  Sidney  and  Charlie  Murray 
are  unfailingly  humorous  in  their  fa- 


/  KEITH-ALBEE 
"jie  Lone  Star  Ranger" 

An  all-lalking-  western  drama  adapted  from 

,ne  novel  oX  the  same  r.anie  b.v  Zanc  Grey; 

irected   by   A.   F.    Erickson   and  presented 

ty  William  Fox  with  the  following-  cast: 

Buck  Duane  Georse  O'Brien 

Mary  .Mdiidge  Sue  Cai-ol 

Phil   Lawson  Walter  McGrail 

Bowery  Kid  Warren  Hymer 

Col.   Moriran  Aldridffe  Russell  Simpson 

Red  Kane.,   ...Lee  Shumwa.y 

Capt.  McNally  Roy  Stewart 

Tom   Laramie  Colin  Chase 

Jim    Fletcher  Richard  Alexander. 

Hank  .loncs  .loel  Franz 

Spike   Joe  Rickson 

Lcm    Farkcr...   Oliver  Eckhardt 

Mrs.   Lem  Parker  Cai'oline  Rankin 

Sarah  Martin  Elizabeth  Patterson 

Yes,  sir,  and  ma'am,  the  westerns  are 
coming  back,  sure  as  shooting.  Anyone 
harboring  incredulity  on  this  subject 
should  see  and  hear  "The  Lone  Star 
Ranger,"  which  was  given  its  first 
screen  showing  Saturday  at  the  Keith- 
Albee.  It's  all  there:  the  handsome, 
dashing,  hard-riding,  quick-on-the-trig- 
ger  outlaw  who  becomes  a  hero  under 
promise  of  a  pardon  and  the  reforma- 
tive smiles  of  a  pretty  girl  from  the 
East;  the  villain  who  thinks  he  has  a 
strangle  hold  on  the  pretty  girl's  uncle 
because  the  latter  had  shared  in  some 
cattle  rustling  profits;  the  Silver  Dollar 
bar  down  in  Val  Verdes,  below  the  Rio 
Grande,  picturesque  setting  for  a  nifty 
bit  of  gun  play;  stirring  glimp.ses  of 
the  great  out-of-doors,  photographed  of 
course  in  Lower  California  and  in 
Arizona  but  nevertheless  fascinating  and 
pulse-stirring;  and  superb  picturization 
of  rough  riding  as  thrilling  as  ever  was 
demonstrated  in  a  travehng  Wild  West 
show.  Perhaps  the  finest  in  the  series 
arrives  when  for  several  minutes  one  , 
hears  cnly  the  thud  of  hoofs,  sees  only  |  land  and  this  country  as  the  St. 
clouds  of  dust  partly  veiling  the  trails    Anne's,"  and  Strauss's  symphony  have 


i  miliar  style;  especially  laughable  Is  Ifflp, 
:  Sidney's  effort  to  say,  "It's  a  braw, 
bricht  nicht."  Vera  Gordon  and  Kate 
Price  were  excellent  as  the  sympathetic 
'  wives,  E.  L.  H. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Monday 
evening  series  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  last  night  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as' 
follows:  Bach,  prelude  and  fugue  in  E 
flat  major  aiTanged  for  orchestra  by 
Arnold  Schoenberg;  Mozart,  piano  con- 
certo in  D  minor;  Strauss,  an  Alpine 
:  symphony. 

j  Schoenberg's  arrangement  of  the  pre- 
lude and  of  the  fugue,  known  in  Eng- 


of  three  separate  groups  of  riders  con- 
verging on  the  unsuspecting  town  of 
Humboldt — the  sinister  Lawson  and  his 
crew  bent  on  a  bank  hold-up,  Capt. 
McNally  and  his  intrepid  Rangers,  and 
Buck  Duane,  the  outlaw-hero  on  his 
proud  black  beauty,  Mickey,  leading  the 
girl  Mary  and  her  repentant  uncle  on  a 
short  cut  to  the  town.  Riding  and 
shooting,  loads  of  both,  ramping  through 
the  picture,  rally  for  the  climax  when 
Buck,  alone  in  the  bank,  faces  Lawson, 
also  alone,  and  dares  him  to  draw 
V  first.  Lawson  does  draw,  but  Buck, 
quickest  in  the  whole  state  of  Texas, 
beats  him  to  it.    Melodrama,  for  kids? 


been  performed  here  so  recently  that 
there  is  no  need  of  extended  comment. 
It  might  be  justly  said  that  there  is 
little  of  Bach  and  a  great  deal  of 
Schoenberg  in  the  transcription,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  study  in 
orchestration,  based  on  music  by  Bach. 
As  a  study,  it  is  entertaining;  as  a 
reproduction  of  Bach's  -spirit  and  man- 
ner it  is  preposterous.  As  performed 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction  the 
music  is  oftei?  Imposing,  often  exciting, 
also  irritating  at  times  to  the  student  | 
of  Bach.  I 
The  Alpine  symphony,  in  spite  of  the 


Louka   ..............  .Roweiia  Baker 

Stephan  ■  -  Mary  Terr,y 

Col    Kasimir  Popo/t  ..John  Dunsmure 

■Mai.  Alexius  splridoff  Oliver  Reese 

Conductor,  Ben  Schwartz 

Another  spirited  revival  of  an  old 
favorite  was  welcomed  to  Boston  with 
great  good  humor  last  night.  Its  genial, 
heart-warming  strains  soared  through 
the  packed  house  and  induced  smiling 
relaxation,  and  its  Shavian  buffoonery 
of  soldiers  and  wars  titillated  the  laugh- 
ing muscles  until  the  income  tax  was 
completely  forgotten.  Sober-faced  neu- 
rologists and  other  national  viewers- 
with-alarm  have  said  much  of  recent 
years  of  a  high-speed  civilization  whose 
traffic  jams,  rivetting  machines,  jazz 
music  and  gangsters  will  give  us  all  un- 
mannerly complexes  unless  something  is 
done  about  it.  -  We  seize  this  oc(;asion 
to  suggest  that  all  doctors  prescribe  for 
that  fidgetty  feeling,  "Rx— The  Choco- 
late Soldiers,"  and  that  if  no  more  op- 
erettas like  it  are  forthcoming,  it  should 
be  produced  twice  a  year  as  a  public 
health  measure.  And  for  people  whose 
condition  is  blissfully  sound,  it  will 
tend  to  enhance  that  eupeptic  feeling. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  pick  flaws, 
if  you're  a  captious  fault-finder  whose 
soul  is  dead,  we  may  admit  an  occasion- 
al vocal  slip  and  perhaps  a  little  slow- 
ness in  the  first  act,  if  that  will  make 
you  feel  any  better.  But  we  are  sold  on 
it  and  are  going  again. 

Charles  Purcell  sings,  talks  and  grins 
the  part  of  the  impudent  young  officer 
of  the  Servian  army  who  carries  choco- 
lates instead  of  cartridges,  leaps  in  his 
I  escape  through  the  window  of  a  lady's 
boudoir,  and  speaks  most  of  the  lines 
of   buccaneer  derision  which  remintj 
'  one,  no  matter  how  strained  and  di- 
luted they  are.  of  a  white-whiskered 
gentleman  in  England  who  looks  like 
Santa  Claus.  Purcell  played  the  part  in 
'  a  road  company  over  20  years  ago  and ' 
!  and  he  was  18  at  the  time.    We  added 
the  figures  while  watchhig  him  in  the 
i  Letter  Song  last  night  and  got  25.  And 

the  Letter  Song'wai  Alice  MacKenzle's  | 
Dig  moment.    She  is  a  graceful  and 
attractive  young  lady  who  takes  Na- 
dina's  difficult   assignment  and  does 
pretty  well  with  it,  although  the  first  j 
act  aria.  My  Hero,  taxes  her  a  bit-  . 

Mr  Reese's  Alexius  was  excellently  \ 
carried  out.  There's  an  art  in  playing 
a  pompous  prig  without  stirring  an 
itch  In  the  eollective  biceps  of  the 
audience.  Alice  Wellman  was  pleashig 
as  diminutive  and  coquettish  Mascha, 
,and  we  liked  Miss  Ross's  contralto  as 
I  well  as  her  comedy  of  autumnal  fUjta- 


lioii  and,  her  husband-bickering;  jonn 
I  Dunsmure's  burlesque  colonel  was  the  7 
ij  life  of  the  party,  and  other  roles  were  I 
.1  well  filled.    You  ought  to  see  it.  And, 
I  by  the  way,  there's  a  mix-up  of  sottie 

sort  in  bookings,  and  next  week  it  will 
play  at  the  Lyric,  the  old  B.  F.  Keith 
j  house.   H.  P.  M. 

LOEWS  ORPHEUM 
"They  Learned  About  Women" 

An  all-lalkinr  and  sinsinir  screen  comedy 
idapted  by  Sarah  Y.  Mason  from  the  story 
Iv  A.  P.  Younser;  directed  by  Jack  Con- 
,way  and  Sam  Wood  and  „i''J 
iMctro-Goldwyn-Mayer    with    the  loliowins 

ii?!?.!.'   Joe  Schcnck 

 Gu»  Van 

tiarV   Bessie  Love 

n;,uv  Mary  Boran 

t,  w  ford  '.  ■.  I.  C.  Nue-ent 

kVn,   Bennie  Rubin 

K'\  ;  ;  Tom  Dusan 

Ll.";,„;in '.  Eddie  Gribboii 

Haskins..'.'  Francis  X.  Bushman,  Jr.- 

'  If  it  were  possible  to  believe  every- 
thing thatj  the  moving  pictures  have  to 
■•ell,  there  would  be  some  violent  read- 
justments in  the  public's  Ideas  of  the 
'  way  in  which  a  big  league  baseball 
'leam  is  conducted.  For  one  thing,  the 
players  are  a  happy,  carefree  lot  who 
ling  part  songs  in  the  shower,  while 
Ihey  are  being  massaged,  sitting  around 
In  hotel  lobbies,  in  the  train  or  what 
have  you.  For  another,  whenever  a 
avorite  pitcher  or  catcher  seems  to  be 
aff  his  feed,  bear  with  him  gently; 
[he  poor  boy  has  just  been  turned  down 
by  his  best  girl,  but  .she  will,  forgive 
[lim  before  the  last  inning,  so  that 
ae  can  win  the  game.  All  these  preach- 
Ments  and  more  are  to  be  found  In 
''They  Learned  About  Women,"  now 
showing  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre. 
This  series  of  loosely  connected  vaude- 
rille  acts  serving  for  the  screen  debut 
Df  Van  and  Schenk,  the  popular  sing- 
ing comedians,  has  a  great  and  out? 
Standing  moral — treat  your  fiancee  and 
four  pal  like  dirt  lor  the  sake  of  a 
little  blonde  vamp,  walk  out  on  your 
leam  just  as  the  season  begins  and  in 
he  erid  everything  that  you  don't  de- 
lerve  will  be  grahted  ycju  and  then 
Some.  ,  ^  . 

'  The  story  of  this  rambling  but  fre- 
luently  entertaining  affair  is  of  the 
•ubber  stamp  variety,  with  all  the  fa- 
niliar  sobs,  tears  and  smiles  that  seem 
10  inextricably  a  part  of  back-stage 
Ife  in  the  talkies.  All  that  was  de- 
lired  was  to  give  Van  and  Schenck  the 
!entre  of  the  stage  so  that  they  could 
(ing,  clown  and  harmonize  to  their 
hearts'  content  and  that  of  the  audi- 
mce.  They  are  undeniably  effective, 
Ihough  only  one  of  them  shows  any 
ncting  ability.  Gus  Van  as  the  homely, 
ind  therefore  the  losing  member  of  the 
,eam,  shows  considerable  flair  for  en- 
jf aging  comedy;  when  called  on  to  dis- 
play emotion,  he  does  it  with  few  con- 
tortions and  much  sincerity.  With  Joe 
Bchenck  at  the  piano  the  two  put  over 
K  nice  sentimental  ballad  called  "He's 
That  Kind  of  a  Pal,"  a  low-comedy  af- 
!r,ir,  "Does  My  Baby?"  and  an  uproar- 
!ous  and  much  applauded  song  "Dough-  ) 
trty,"  which  speaks  for  itself.  The  | 
judience  loved  it  all  and  applauded  | 
gpnerously,  nor  did  they  fail  to  give 
Be.-sie  Love  credit  for  the  delightful  | 
Wiy  In  which  she  sang  "I've  Got  a  Man 
)f  My  Own." 

The  plot  is  all  about  a  combination 
rpiideville  and  baseball  team  that  split 
lip  when  one  member  falls  for  a  design- 
Ins  blonde,  but  comes  together  during 
k  scrap  at  a  world  series  game.  There 
te  a  faithful  sweetheart  in  the  back- 
r.-.aind  who  gets  what  she  deserves  in 
;he  end.  Bpnnio  Rubin  and  Tom  Dugan 
|,r«?  extremely  funny  as  baseball  players 
tr- ing  to  be  vaudeville  actors,  Mary 
Doran  is  satisfactory  as  the  disrupt- 
in-;  influcrcp,  and  there  are  .some  splen- 
ikl  shots  of  real  baseball  games. 

E.  L.  H. 


LOEW'S  STATE 
'The  Rogue  Song" 

An  all-talking-  and  sin?;inE  screen  operclio 
ddiipted  bv  Frances  Marion  and  John  ("Iton 
lor  the  opertli:..  -  Gypsy  Love."  b.v  Franz 
Lc-har  \  >1.  '.\  illiicr  anil  Robert  Bodansky. 
wi'li  niu^ic  lc  Ki.iii/  Leha'-  and  Herberf 
«l(ilharf  ilirc'-ird  by  Lionel  Barrymore  i'mi 
pi  -ented  by  Metru-GoKlw.vn-Mayer  with  the 
following-  cast;  '  .* 

Vr-'or        ..   Lawrence  Tihbett 

I'l  ncess  Vera   rmli  -ruKi  Dale  Owen 

f:  nicess  Alexandra  Nance  O  l>e  1 

l-,imtess  Tatiaua  .   Jnditli  ^'n-.spiU 

P.iuce  Serge  Ullrj.li  HaUPt 

V  ^or's  Mother  Elsa  Alseii 

f:  .flia   Florence  Lake 

!!  viiian  Lionel  Belmoie 

R  ..sail  Wallace  MacDona.d 

P  i..-.,vna  Kate  Price 

I-  ,iiov  H.  A.  Morgan 

lut  Peter  Buir  Macintosh 

K   iniai  J.iiiies  Bradbury,  Jr. 

<  ii-Bek  Stan  Laurel 

\I.irza-Bek  ...Oluei-  Hardy 

When  "Gypsy  Love"  held  the  stage  as 
■p;retta,  back  in  1911-12,  Marguerita 
:,yiva  sang  the  prima  donna  role  of 
e;nrika,  and  as  such  outshone  any  and 
;11  of  the  male  vocalists  in  the  cast.  It 


was  she  who  sang  the  beautiful  ther 
song,  identical  with  the  operettas  V 
Times  have  changed.    Now  comes 
Tibbett,  of  glorious  baritone  voice 
forbidding  features,  to  sing  not  on! 
number,  now  as  "Little  White 
but  all  the  others,  original  or  i 
lated.    There  must  be  splendi' 
among  his  mountain  bandit  f  -T? 
yet  only  in  the  opening  scene  r- 


s 


permitted  to  sing.  Tnereaiier,  wnen 
they  -would  lift  their  voices  In  joyous 
unisons,  Mr.  Tibbett,  as  imperious  chief- 
tain, bids  them  be  quiet,  that  he  may 
boast  of  his  prowess  or  play  on  the 
passions  of  his  princess  In  song,  recita- 
tive or  declamative.  The  princess  does 
not  sing  a  note.  She  just  stands  there, 
or  sits,  and  endures.  In  brief,  Mr.  Tib- 
bett gives  an  over-generous  song  recital, 
with  Technicolor  settings. 

"The  Rogue  Song"  has  been  hand- 
somely staged.  Its  settings  are  rich, 
picturesque,  ru^tged,  as  situation  may 
require.  There  are  scenes,  as  authentic 
a.s^  Mr.  Barrymore  could  make  them,  of 
mountain  retreats,  of  palaces,  of  desert 
stretches,  of  the  thieves'  market.  There 
are  snow  storms  and  torrential  rains 
and  shrieking  winds.  There  Is  horse- 
manship of  a  sort,  as  when  the  Cos- 
sacks whirl  forth  in  pursuit  of  Yegor 
and  his  two  companions.  Shots  are  ex- 
changed. Th«n  one  sees  only  three  rider- 
less horses  galloping  alone.  In  a  mo- 
ment, pursuit  over,  Yegor  and  his  men 
clamber  back  to  saddle.  They  had  con- 
cealed themselves  successfully,  at  least 
from  view  of  the  audience.  AloO,  and 
quite  needlessly,  there  are  frequent  in- 
terludes of  low  comedy  by  Messrs. 
Laurel  and  Hardy. 

The  story  is  sei-vlceable.  If  lacking 
in  subtlety,  it  has  its  dramatic  moments, 
as  when  Yegor  holds  his  dying  sister 
Nadja  in  his  arms  and  demands  the 
name  of  the  Russian  prince  who  has 
seduced  her,  and  when,  in  a  darkened 

'  room,  with  only  a  window  for  illumina- 
tion, he  strangles  Prince  Serge,  brother 
of  his  beloved  Princess  Vera.  For  the 
Countess  Tatiana's  reception  there  are 
rntrancing  ballet  numbers.  It  is  at  this 
affair  that  Mr.  Tibbett  sings  one  of  his 
most  effective  numbers,  "The  Narra- 
tive," describing  Nadja's  tragic  fate 
while  his  eyes  search  the  big  room  for 
his  victim.   In  the  end  Yegor  ond  Vera 

,  discover   that  love   Is  stronger  than 

I  hatred,  aivl  agree  to  await  the  time 

I  when  a  world  democracy  gives  them  a 

[  common  social  status. 

I  Mr.  Tibbett,  wliose  career  began  bril- 
liantly with  the  Metropolitan  opera 
compare,  should  go  farther,  and  much 
more  speedily,  via  the  talking-singing 
pictures.  His  voice,  of  imposing  volume, 
records  itself  perfectly,  as  if  the  man 
himself  were  standing  there.    As  an 

'  actor  he  drives  straight  to  the  point, 
without  frills  or  fuss.  Miss  Owen  is  a  ( 
disappointing  princess,  lacking  in  sin-  j 
cerity  or  distinction.  Nance  O'Neill,  of  j 
stage  fame,  has  one  brief  opportunity,  j 
Miss  Vosselli  as  the  sex-bitten  countess. 
Miss  Alsen  as  Yegor's  mother,  and  Miss  1 
Lake  as  the  stricken  Nadja,  were  excel-  i 
lent.  .  W.  E.  G.  I 


Miss  Alien  acquitted  herself  well  as 
Lady  Anne;  Miss  Collier  as  the  be- 
reaved Duchess  of  York  was  a  marvel 
of  pathetic  beauty  and  bestowed  inten- 
sity, and  Miss  Bronson's  curse  on  Rich- 
ard as  he  marches  to  meet  Richmond 
was  as  energetic  a  bit  of  imprecation 
as  one  ever  hears  on  the  stage.  ^5*^ 
^"Twelfth  Night,"  matinee,  and  "Oin- 
H^f'  evening,  are  to  be  given  today. 

J.  £L  P> 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
"Richard  111" 

A  tiacerlvr  in  six  acts  by  William  Shakf- 1 
RDeare      Pie.^ented    b.v    the  -Chicaro  Cmo 
"hakesneare  Societ.v  ^^■ith  FnU  Le.ber  and 
•     -  <'ompany.  The 


his  sunportingr 


past ; 


Frilz  Leiber 
.   ..Marie  (JarroU 
.  .Vireinia  Stevens 
Lawrence  H.  Ceril 
.   ..Hart  .Tenks 
■  ■  .  . .  ..lohn  Burke 
.    ,  .  .Philip  Qnin 
Ruliili  Menzins 
£ihv;iiil  Fielding 
. .  .  .John  Cros.sley 

 Robr-rl  Allen 

James  Neill.  Jr. 
...Grant  Gordon 

 John  Forest 

Charles  Desheim 
.  .Wilfred  Wallor.v 
. Robert  Strauss 
.  .  .Thayer  RolierlR 
.  .  .Claudius  Mintz 
, .  Mereilith  Alwell 

 Vera  Allen 

. .  .Kathryn  Collier 


Kine  Richard  III. .  .  „■  •  •  ■ 
Kdward.  Prmce  ol  Wales 
Duke  of  York 
r.eorge.  Duke  ot  Clarence. 

Earl  of  Richmond  

rnke  ot  Buckineham.  .  .  . 

T.ord  Stanley   

Trrs^el   

Tluke  oE  Norfolk   

Karl   of  Oxford....  

Sir  William  f.atesh.v.  .... 
l..ord  Mayor  of  London.. 
Lieutenant  ot  the  tower. 
Sir   Robert  Brakenhury.. 

Sir  Richard  Ral.:liff  

Sir  James  Tyrrel   

>'irst  murderer   

Second  mtlrderer   

Officer   

Guard   

l.^dy  AnnB  

Tluchess  of  ^ork   

Oueeu  Etlzaheth    ""iil""'*^''";;;'!!" 

Shakespeare's  most  unmitigated  vUi- 
ian  and  sublimest  hypocrite,  Richard 
III  received  at  Mr.  Leibcr's  hands  a 
most  satisfactory  and  impressive  char- 
acterization. It  was  the  crook-backed 
tyrant,  wading  through  blood  to  a 
throne,  threacherous  and  heartless,  yet 
beguiling  the  luckless  Lady  Anne  and 
the  thick-headed  burghers  of  London 
with  his  slippery  tongue,  to  the  very 
life,  who  dominated  the  stage  at  the 
Wilbur  last  night.        ^    .  x^.  . 

Never  losing  command  of  the  situa- 
tion for  a  moment,  he  created  a  repul-  | 
.   e    yet  fascinating  personality.    His  i 
ides"    were    most    illustrating,  his| 
dling  of  the  long  and  cumbrous  so- i 
ciuies    wholly    admirable,    and  his 
•Meal  impersonation  of  the  monster 
that  fancy  could  desire. 
The  scene  of  the  wooing  of  Lady 
ne  at  the  very  bier  of  her  slaught- 
,  cd  husband  was  convincingly  done 
and  pas  perhaps  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  evening.  .  , 

As  usual  the  support  helped  mightily 
stamping  the  performance  with  suc- 
s    John  Burke,  as  Buckingham,  im- 
l    personated  that  flattering  nobleman  ad- 
V   mirablv,  and  Lawrence  Cecil,  as  the 
»-  Duke  "of  Clarence,   gave  the  famous 
dream   recital   with   striking  reahsrn 
Hart.  Jenks  was  a  bluff  and  soldierly 
T-irhmond  and.  among  the  others,  BoD- 
Strauss's  work  a.s  the  first  mur- 
>"  oall.^  for  honorable  mention.  _ 


I.EON  VAKTA>aAN 

A  recit^al  v  as  given  at  Jordan  Hall, 
■last  night,  l)v  Leon  Vartanian.  pianist. 
The  follow insr  was  on  his  program: 
Oluck-Salnt-Saens,  Capriccio  from  Al- 

turne  in  G.'^Two  Etudes  op.  25.  Scria- 
bine,  5th  Sonata,  Two  Etudes  op.  42, 
Prokofieff.  Desespoir,  4  Visions  Fug- 
tives,  Sarcas-me,  Vartanian,  2  preludes. 
Rachmaninoff,  "Lilacs."  Busoni,  Cham- 
ber '  Fantasie  on  Bizet's  "Carmen." 
Toch,  Le  Jongleur. 

Mr.  Vartanian,  who  has  played  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a 
young  pianist  of  extreme  digital  facil- 
ity, but  somewhat  limited  emotional 
and  dynamic  range.  A  certain  mon- 
otony prevailed,  therefore,  during  the 
first 'part  of  last  night's  program,  which 
was  pervadeti  almost  throughout  by  a 
polished,  subdued  and  languid  elegance. 
Only  in  the  G  minor  Prelude  was 
there  an  interlude  of  a  strong  rhythm 
and  healthy  vigor;  the  B  flat  minor 
demands  a  similar  impetuous  strength 
but  Mr.  Vartanian's  rapid  passage  work 
lacks  this  quality.  The  airy  lightness 
of  touch  in  which  he  excels  gave,  'how- 
ever, an  exquisitely  delicate  charm  to 
his  playing  of  Chopin's  F  minor  and  G 
sharp  minor  Etudes.  The  latter  par- 
ticularly, in  thirds,  rarely  floats  off  with 
such  delicious  ease  and  grace  as  it  did 
under  Mr.  Vartanian's  Speedy  fingers. 
To  Saint-Saens's  variations  on  a  tune 
from  Gluck's  "Alcesta,"  he  gave,  with- 
in a  rather  limited  dynamic  gamut, 
and  wibh  insufficiently  pointed  rhythm, 
a  well-varied  pianistic  "orchestration." 

Mr.  Vartanian's  enterprise  and  mu- 
sicianship were  better  demonstrated  in 
his  second  group.  Scriabine's  5th  Sonata, 
less  known  than  his  4th  in  P  sharp 
(which  it  somewhat  resembles),  and  the 
two  studies  were  excellently  played,  but 
the  endless  succession  of  leaping,  yearn- 
ing sevenths  and  the  other  mannerisms 
which  Scriabinhe  repeats  ad  naiK«am 
arid  with  such  evident  pride  are  begin- 
ning to  be  insufferably  irritating. 
Healthier,  more  entertaining,  and  of 
more  objective  quality  were  Prokofieff's 
pieces,  particularly  the  Visions  Fugitives, 
in  which  Mr.  Vartanian  discovered  a 
more  vivid  style,  a  more  percussive  and 
virile  touch  which  brought  welcome  re- 
lief from  an  excessive  dose  of  Chopin- 
esque  languor  and  Scriabinesque  Kat- 
zenjammer. 

The  pianist's  own  two  Preludes  were 
clearly  the  work  of  a  young  man  who 
extemporizes  with  fluency,  but  they  were 
no  more  than  that.  Busoni's  "Chamber 
Fantasy"  sounded  like  the  expression  of 
an  intense  hatred  of  Bizet's  opera.  Be- 
ginning with  an  innocent  enough  show 
of  brilliant  embellishment,  Busoni^  has 
fiendishly  tortured  some  of  the  familiar 
tunes  of  "Carmen,'  'twisted  them  into 
queer  shapes,  combined  them  in  fantas- 
tically inappropriate  counterpoints,  rid- 
den them  on  uncomfortable  harmonies. 

Mr.  Vartarian.  who  displayed  notable 
virtuosity  in  this  piece,  was  rewarded 
by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  large 
audience.  S.  S. 


VI.  e 


COMPINSKY  TRIO 

The  Complnsky  Trio  of  New  York 
made  a  very  welcome  reappearance  last 
night  at  Jordan  hall,  performing  trios 
by  Rachmaninoff  (D  minor,  op.  9), 
Ravel  (A  minor),  and  Brahms  (C 
minor,  op.  101).  An  audience  of  en- 
couraging size  atended:  it  should  have 
been  much  larger.  These  talented  mu- 
.sicians,  two  brothers  and  a  sister, 
thoug'h  still  young  in  years,  are  sur- 
prisingly mature  both  in  their  com- 
mand of  their  instruments  and  in  their 
artistic  stature.  They  play  with  tech- 
nical security,  with  fine  and  instinctive 
unanimity,  with  beautiful  and  expres- 
'  sive  tone,  with  excellent  rhythmic  vital- 
ity. In  addition,  the  violinist  and  the 
j :  cellist  of  the  combination  perform  the 
somewhat  unusugl  feat  of  playing  their 
entire  program  from  memory. 

Rachmaninoff's  early  trio  is  a  warm- 
ly romantic  composition,  foretelling 
something  of  the  temper  but  little  of 
the  melodic  individuality  or  the  sure 
and  richly  varied  craftsmanship  of  the 
composer's  later  work.  The  players 
did  their  best  to  lend  it  interest,  but 
they  were  more  successful  with  Ravel's 
characteristlrally  piquant,  ingenious, 
and  charming  work,  in  which  they  dis- 
played an  admirable  delicacy  and  in- 
telligence. With  their  performance  of 
Brahms's  C  minor  trio,  the  artists  of 
the  evening  made  a  doubtless  uncal- 
culated  contribution  to  the  imminent 
festival.  A  pleasing  but  somewhat  un- 
equal work,  certainly  inferior  as  a  whole 
to  the  Horn  trio,  or  the  P  minor  quin- 
tet, for  example,  the  Compinskys  played 
it  with  a  fine  gusto. 

Applauded  with  marked  enthusiasm, 
they  broke  away  from  convention  by 
adding  to  tiheir  program:  the  Scherzo 
from  Brahms's  B  major  trio,  was  their 
rhnlcp,  S.  S. 


"Othello 


;mlbur  theatre 


r.}]''"iS"l'^  Leibcr  and  the  Chicago 

Cnif'  Shakespeare  Society.    The  cast: 

Bvabanlio,  a  Senator  ,  "*john  Burke 

Gratiano,  Brother  of  Brabantio 


Lodovico, 


..,  ,  ,„    ^  Wilfred  Mallory 

Kinsman  lof  Brabantio 


nik.ii.  1,,  ■    _     Ralph  Menzincr 

(nhello.  a  Noble  Moor  in.  Service  of  Venice 

Cassio,  hi»  Lieutenant  ..  Lawrence^H  "'ceci'l 

tag-o,  hi»  Ancient    Frilr  Leiber 

Roderigo.  a  Venetian  Gentleman 

n  .  .  ,,  ,    „  James  Jleill.  Jr. 

.Monlano.  Othello's  Predecessor  in  the  Gov- 

ernmcnt  of  Venice    Philip  gum 

(  lovvn.  Servant  of  Oihello  .  .  Robert  Strauss 

A  SemRior    Meredith  At«cll 

An  Officer.   Grant  Gordon 

-\no  her  Officer    Charles  Dcsheini 

Deademona,  Daiishter  to  Brabantio  and  Wife 

to  Othello    Virrinia  Bronsou 

tniiJia,  Wife  to  lago    Vera  Allen 

Bianca.  Mistress  to  Cassio  ...  Marie  Carroll 

Shakespeare  In  Repertory  brings 
home  to  one  the  unfairness  of  the 
theatrical  world.  A  modern  comedy, 
amusing,  but  of  no  lasting  value  in 
which  the  actors,  cast  according  to 
their  type,  can  express  theii'  own  per- 
sonalities, is  applauded  to  the  echo. 
Then  Shakespeare  comes  to  town. 
Actors  have  to  assume  in  quick  succes- 
sion roles  unmatched  for  subtleties  over 
which  critics  have  quarreled  for  cen- 
turies, have  to  reproduce  the  thought, 
manners  and  speech  of  300  years  ago. 
Yet  many  of  us  in  the  audience  meas- 
ure them  to  abstract  standards  of  per- 
fection, and  feel  cheated  if  the  actors 
interpretations  do  not  agree  with  our 
own. 

"Othello"  last  evening,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  production  and  acting 
was  a  far  better  show  than  most  on  the 
boards.  It  moved  with  amazing  rapidity 
from  start  to  close,  always  vigorous, 
and  at  times  gaily  entertaining. 

Some  may  claim  that  for  the  sake 
of  action  too  much  was  sacrificed. 
"Othello"  was  not  allowed  to  hear  from 
Cassio's  own  lips  the  proof  he  craved, 
but  on  lago's  word  alone  killed  Desde- 
mona.  The  affecting  scene  between 
Bianca  and  her  mistress  was.  also 
omitted. 

Some,  too,  may  object  that  Mr.  Lei- 
ber's  lago  was  too  attractive — even 
knowing  his  villany,  as  a  companion 
one  would  prefer  him  any  day  to 
Othello — but  then  was  he  not  honest 
lago,  the  trusted  friend  of  all  the 
noblest  people  in  the  play?  Mr.  Leiber's 
characterization  may  lack  the  sinister 
depravity  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  part,  but  it  Is  vividly 
alive. 

To  Mr.  Leiber's  colloquial  lago,  Mr. 
Jenks's  Ohello.  magnificent  in  person, 
impassioned  in  rhetoric,  was  an 
effective  foil.  Miss  Bron.son's  Desde- 
mona,  though  a  bit  too  mature,  perhaps, 
added  the  requisite  beauty  and  pathos. 
Mr.  Cecil's  Ca,ssio  and  Miss  Allen's 
Bianca  were  animated  and  .sincere. 

An  absorbing  entertainment,  and  If 
not  quite  the  play  of  school  text-books, 
who  are  the  losers?  Certainly  not  the 
audience,  large  to  overflowing  which 
gave  every  evidence  of  enjoyment.  Tn- 
nlght,  "King  Lear"  Is  to  be  given,  one 
of  Mr.  Leiber's  most  Successful  roles,  i 
E.  C.  D.  1 


"Honey" 


ftlETROPOLITAN 


An  all-lalkinjT  screen  comed.v  adapted  by 
Herman  J.   Mankiewicz  from  the  novel  l»y 
Alice   Dner   Miller   entitled    "Come   Out  of 
the  Kitchen."  and  from  the  play  of  the  same 
i  name  by  A.  E.  Thomas!  directed  by  Wcsk-y 
'  Rusg-lcs  and  presented  by  Paramount  with 
'I  the  followinfir  cast ; 

I  Olivia  Danserfield  Nancy  Carroll 

Burton  Crane  Stanley  Smith 

I  Charles  Dancerfleld  Skeetg  Gallairher 

I  Cora  Falkner  l^illian  Roth 

'J.  William  Burns   Harry  Green 

■Dons   Jiiizi  Green 

'  Mayme   ■  ZaSu  Pitts 

Mrs.  FalUner  Jobyna  Howland 

Randolph  Weeks  Charles  Sellon 

Several  years  ago,- 1916  in  fact,  Ruth 
Chatterton  appeared  with  the  late  Henry 
Miller  in  a  pleasant  little  romantic 
comedy,  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
'  In  very  much  altered  guise  under 
the  name  of  "Honey,"  It  Is  now  showing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  Nancy 
Carroll  starred  and  a  whole  cast  of 
more  or  less  bright  young  people.  It  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  any  improve- 
ment has  been  made  on  the  original; 
certainly  the  modern  song  and  dance 
interpolations  seem  singularly  lacking 
in  merit.  The  cook  sings  in  the  kitchen 
W'ith  a  desirable  young  man,  the  butler 
sings  in  the  parlor  with  the  young  lady 
of  the  house,  the  private  detective  sings 
on  the  back  piazza  with  the  lachrymose 
upstairs  maid  and  the  neighboring  dar- 
kles hold  a  general  get-together  and 
song  fest  on  the  front  lawn.  None  of 
the  music  amounts  to  much,  but  the 
negro  chorus  is  the  least  objectionable. 
The  sad  truth  must  out:  Nancy  Carroli 
cannot  sing  and  she  should  not  be  made 
to  try.  She  is  pretty,  she  is  decorative, 

she  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  she  can  1 
act,  but  singing  Is  beyond  her.  1 
The  situation  around  which  the  story 
of  "Honey"  ^Is  built  is  slight  but  amus- 
i  ing,  and  in  the  present  case  suffers 
from  nothing  so   much  as  padding. 
Olivia   I'iangerflield    and   her  brother, 
Charles,   young,   attractive   and  very 
southern,  rent  the  family  homestead  to 
a  wealthy  lady,  Mrs.  Palkner,  and  her 
daughter  Cora,  for  six  weeks  in  order 
get  ix>one.\^  for  their  parents,  who 


are  abroad,  ine  .servanunnrea  rauea' 
to  turn  up,  all,  that  is,  save  a  tearful 
I  upstairs  maid  and  her  Insufferable  little 
daughter,  Dons.  In  desperation  Olivia 
and  Charles  get  themselves  up  as  cook 
and  butjer,  respectively,  and  try  to  bluff 
it  out. 

Unfortunately  they  run  up  against 
difficulties  from  the  start:  Mrs.  Falk- 
ner  has  in  tow  an  eligible  youth.  Bur- 
ton Crane,  whom  she  wishes  to  marry 
to  Cora,  but  he  gets  a  look  at  Olivia 
and  changes  his  mind.  Cora,  mean- 
while, finds  Charles  very  agreeable,  ^ 
state  of  mind  that  he  returns  with  in- 
terest. Doris,  an  infernally  observant 
infant  with  a  passion  for  climbing  trees 
and  looking  in  windows,  sees  everything 
and  is  willing  to  spread  all  kinds  of 
news,  provided  she  gets  paid  for  it.  In 
the  end  everything  comes  out  all  right 
and  the  assorted  couples  pair  off. 
Nancy  Carroll  makes  a  pretty  and  viva- 
cious Olivia,  Skeets  Gallagher  is  thor- 
oughly entertaining  as  Charles  and 
ZaSu  Pitts  is  ludicrous  as  the  con.stantly 
weeping  maid.  Lillian  Roth  sang  agree- 
ably, with  considerable  flair  for  com- 
edy, and  Jobyna  Howland  overacted 
outrageously  as  the  temperamental  Mrs. 
Palkner.  E.  L.  H. 

 >Wc  <-  ^  "5 

BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  concert  of  the  Brahms  festi- 
val took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  hall.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Academic  Festival  overture;  Symp''iony, 
F  major.  No.  3;  Symphony,  D  major. 
No.  2.  The  audience  was  enthusiastic 
throughout  the  concert. 

One  had  supposed  that  Brahms  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  he  described 
his  overture,  the  Academic  Festival,  as 
"a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students' 
songs"  music  written  in  t;he  manner  of 
Franz  Suppe,  of  "Fatinitza"  fame. 
Brahms  was  to  receive  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Breslau  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  chose  student  .songs  for 
themes.  It  was  also  natural  that  he 
should  describe  the  work  as  a.  "jolly" 
potpourri.  But  we  are  now  told  that 
he  i.poke  "flippantly;"  that  there  is  a 
vein  of  sadness  in  the  music;  V.iat  the 
lively  chatter  at  the  beginning  is  really 
gloomy  comment  on  the  fleeting  joys  of 
university  life.  Why  should  Brahms 
have  thus  been  a  "Dismal  Jemmy"? 
Because  he  had  not  enjoyed  what  are 
called  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education?  Because  the  degree  would 
put  him  in  a  class  with  some  no  doubt 
estimable  persons  who  had  written  re- 
spectably dull  music? 

No.  One  likes  to  think  that  Brahms 
meant  exactly  what  he  said;  that  he 
wrote  a  jolly  potpourri  for  a  joyous 
occasion. 

Surely  this  light-hearted  work  should 
be  played  in  a  light-hearted  manner  as 
students  would  sing  the  tunes.  The 
music  does  not  admit  of  dramatization 
for  the  interpretation.  Nor  does  it  admit 
of  an  infinite  number  of  nuances;  of 
changes  in  tempi  other  tlian  those 
indicated.  In  this  music  eloquence  is 
out  of  place.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  Brahms  he  was  never  bom- 
bastic. 

It  is  the  tendency  in  these  days  to 
find  pessimism  m  works  of  Brahms  that 
to  Philistines,  enjoying  them,  are  con- 
spicuous lor  serenity,  sunshine  and 
courage.  There  are  works  of  his  that 
are  charged  with  a  sadness  akin  to 
despair;  a  melancholy  that  is  black  with 
the  blackness  of  darkness.  He  was  often 
obsessed  by  the  thought  of  death. 
So  was  Tchaikovsky.  If  Tchaikovsky 
groaned  lustily,  shrieked,  as  a  strong 
man  in  agony,  Brahms  would  often 
whine.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  with 
Brachiano  in  John  Webster's  tragedy: 

"On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  name 
death  to  me:  it  is  a  word  infinitely 
terrible." 

But  how  can  recent  biographers  find 
the  symphony  in  D  major  a  work  of 
epic  grandeur?  It  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  agieeable  in  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  manner,  tuneful,  with  a  piquant 
Scherzo,  and  a  reassuring  Finale,  music 
that  is  free  from  storm,  stress  and 
passion;  music  that  almost  as  a  quota- 
tion pays  a  graceful  compliment  to 
MendeLssohn  in  flowing  measures,  as 
there  is  a  tribute  to  Wagner  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Third  Symphony,  a 
glimpse  of  Venus  and  her  voluptuous 
train,  refreshing  after  the  crashing,  de- 
fiant opening  measures. 

There  is  also  a  wide-spread  tendency 
in  performing  the  orchestral  mu.sic  of 
Brahms  to  make  it  more  dramatic  than 
the  contents  suggest.  This  comes  from 
the  wish  to  avoid  the  academic,  re- 
spectful, perfunctory,  one  might  say 
obsequious  readings  that  in  times  past 
led  many  to  find  the  symphonies  too 
sober,  it  not  dull.  If  jog-trot  interpre- 
ters thought  to  reveal  "the  spirit  of 
Brahms" — meaningless  phrase  to  apply 
to  any  composer,  but  one  that  sounds 


•con  ( , 

^<-'  treat  1 


as  u  u^i^n  tempt 
<^^i°n,  wifif  ^{.^e  were  f  "^^"^ssoci  with 
I'  ^'^  v^n^  ^A'":  not  cewl'TW 

- — lindue  iin-  / 
portance  given  to  episodes  soi;Hannwe 
IS  no  continuous  musical  flow.  The  lat- 
ter course  appeals  to  the  great  majority, 
ine  music  is,  then,  exciting:  the  dy- 
namic contrasts  hold  the  attention;  the 
composer  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
IS  glorified;  they  might  exclaim;  "Is 
this  Bi-ahms?  Who  would  have  thought 
tne  old  man  to  have  so  much  blood 
in  him?'' 

After  all,  whatever  the  purist  may 
say  It  IS  better  to  be  pleasurably 
excited  at  a  concert  than  to  be  lulled 
to  sleep.  In  all  probability  the  magnifi- 
cent performance  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  roaring  api^ause  of  the  audience 
would  have  delighted  Johannes,  for 
he  was  mortal,  and  all  mortals  like 
"appreciation. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
■The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows;  • 
Haydn,  Symphony,  D-major  (with  the 
horn  call) ;  Piston,  Suite  for  orchestra 
(first  pei-formance) ;  Sibelius,  Symphony 
■Ji,  ^^ch-  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue 
n  E-flat  major,  arranged  for  orchestra 
y  Schoenberg. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Brahms 
stival  will  take  place  tomorrow  after- 
^nn  in  Symphony  hall.  Song  of  Des- 
iiy.  Piano  Concerto,  B-flat,  No  2 
rthur  Schnabel.  pianist);  Symphony 
lctor°'''  ^°"«^evitzky,  con-  ' 

THE  DAVIDODS 
The  Davidods,  a  new  puppet  theatre, 
ave  a  presentation  of  "Alice  Through 
Ihe  Looking  Glass"  last  night  at  Stein- 
rt  hall.    The  whole  production  was 
esigned  and  built  by  the  man  who  ope- 
ates  it;  he  and  his  sister  speak  the 
ines.    The  stage,  while  it  is  small,  is 
ot  limited  by  an  overhead  bridge,  and 
constructed  like  a  modern  theatre, 
vith  revolving  floor,  permanent  and 
novable  sets,  over^e^d  lights,  and  spots 
md  colored  flood  lights.    The  puppets 
hemselves  are  operated  in  some  mys- 
terious way  from  within.    The  move- 
nents  of  the  puppets  are  somewhat' 
imited  and  stiff,  but  not  tottery.  The 
emarkably  fine  effects  achieved  on  the 
tiny  stage  by  the  little  wooden '  figures, 
aroused  the  audience  to  frequent  ap- 
plause. 

Such  plays  as  "Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass,"  fantastically  nonsensi- 
cal, are  perfectly  suited  to  the  puppet 
theatre.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Miss  Dodd  read 
the  lines  of  Alice  and  her  singularly 
rude  and  lovable  looking-glass  friends 
very  amusingly,  though  they  should  at- 
tempt to  differentiate  between  charac- 
ters more  obviously  and  more  continu- 
ously. 

Spontaneous   applause  greeted 
brethren  Tweedle-dee 


series  of  inan'mate  and  iinimaRinative! 
photographs,  with  white,  green  and, 
brown  mountams,  a  number  of  prairie: 
wagons,  a  cjowded  dance  hall,  an 
isolated  army  post  or  two,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco waterfront  boardwalk,  and  like 
accessories.  There  is  a  suspicion  of 
painted  pasteboard  In  the  more  specious 
scenes,  and  most  of  the  listless  action 
is  confined  to  miniature  set  obviously 
erected  in  the  studio.  The  singing  voices, 
of  the  two  leading  players,  Mr.  Boles 
and  Miss  Segal,  have  been  recorded 
very  poorly  in  most  instances,  so  that; 
the  known  excellent  qualities  of  eachj 
are  not  given  fair  show.  One  number,] 
"The  One  Girl,"  Is  repeated  several 
times.  "I  Like  You  as  You  Are,"  sup- 1 
posedly  a  pretty  little  tune,  is  reduced  I 
to  inanity.  Others  in  the  Youmans 
score  are  quite  unrecognizable.  Even 
Mr.  Brown,  who  plays  the  Charles 
Ruggles  role  of  "Nasty"  Howell,  now 
become  Hasty,  the  mule  driver,  is  hardj 
put  to  inject  humor  into  the  pathetic] 
ballad  of  "The  Bride  was  Dressed  in 
■White." 

What  is  left  of  the  story  deals  with' 
the  uneven  career  of  a  young  army 
captain  named  Stanton  who  flees  from 
a  court-martial  following  a  scandal 
about  a  cheap  woman,  becomes  a  gold- 
seeker  and  guide,  kills  the  man  who 
figured  in  the  scandal,  flees  again  west- 
ward as  a  parson,  eventually  is  restored 
to  good  standing  in  the  army,  and 
througi  ■,  all  retains  the  love  of  a 
colonel  s  daughter.  It  is  not  a  dramatic 
tale  at  best.  Mr.  Thew's  adaptation  and 
Mr.  Enright's  direction  have  not  helped 
it  one  iota.  w.  E.  G. 


VAMPIRES  AT 
CLOSE  RANGE 


Delving  Into  the  Lore  of 
The   Old   World  for 
Grewsome  Data 


THE  VAMPIRE  IN  EUROPE  by 
Montague  Summers.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    330  pp.  $5. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

This  volume,  not  to  be  read  by  ner- 
vous persons  late  at  night  when  the  wind 
howls  and  stairs  creak  under  unseen 
footsteps,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supple- 
ment to  Mr,  Summers's  previous  study: 
The  Vampire;  His  Kith  and  Kin."  The 
author,  as  in  other  books  by  him,  shows 
a  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
demonology,  witchcraft,  and  all  the 
works  of  Satan.  He  says  in  his  preface, 
'To  the  feather-fool  and  lobcock,  the 


lated  by  vampires;  that  in  those  coun- 
tries they  are  seen  at  their  ugliest  and 
worst.  There  were  terrible  occurrences 
In  Hungary  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Theologians  were  not  the  only 
ones  that  wrote  in  Latin  and  German' 
about  them.  In  some  of  the  districts 
men  who  had  been  dead  for  a  long 
time  would  enter  a  room  and  sit  at 
table  with  friends.  They  would  say 
nothing,  but  make  a  sign  with  the 
head  or  the  hand  to  one  of  those  pres- 
ent, who  would  die  a  few  days  after- 
ward. "These  extraordinary  phenomena 
were  vouched  for  by  many  very  re- 
spectable individuals,  amongst  others  by 
an  aged  rector." 

Read  the  folio  "De  Masticatione 
Mortuorum"  by  the  learned  Philip 
Roher,  whose  work  on  the  Kobolts  who 
haunt  mines  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
Mr.  Summers  devotes  many  pages 
to  this  work.  The  excellent  Roher,  for 
example,  discusses  the  reasons  why 
Satan  impels  corpses  to  eat  in  their 
graves;  why  they  grunt  as  of  porkers 
eating:  and  he  gives  various  efIicacioq.s 
remedies,  among  them  the  placing  of  a 
morsel  of  new  earth  on  the  lips  of 
the  dead— an  old  custom  of  the  Jews. 
Roher's  folio  should  be  translated  into 
English  for  family  reading. 

The  vampire  tradition  exists  today 
in  Greece  probably  by  reason  of  Slavonic 
Influences.  The  island  of  Kythnos  is 
infested  by  vampires.  In  Russia  the 
tradition  is  still  darker,  with  "a  rank 
wealth  of  grotesque  and  fetid  details 
which  but  serve  to  intensify  the  loath- 
liness  and  horror."  In  Rumania,  the 
suicide,  the  witch,  anyone  who  has  led 
a  life  of  cruelty  and  wickedness  surely 
becomes  a  vampire  after  death.  "When 
there  are  seven  children  of  the  same  sex 
the  seventh  will  have  a  little  tail  and  must 
become  a  vampire."  In  Bulgaria  they 
get  rid  of  a  vampire  by  bottling  him, 
but  lie  only  requires  human  blood  when 
his  resources  of  coarser  food  are  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  Summers  concludes:  "Though 
terrible  he  may  be  in  Christian  coun- 
tr.es,  the  vampire,  when  a  material 
reality,  may  be  baffled  and  destroyed, 
but  upon  passing  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christianity  the  unhappy  people  be- 
come the  sport  and  the  prey  of  fiends 
and  cacodemons  v/ho  so  far  from  being 
exorcised  and  banished  are  rather  at- 
tracted by  the  cantrips  and  abracadabra 
of  their  warlocks  and  voodoo  professors 
of  darkest  necromancy." 


I     Xiie  whoie  was  sci  ii^,,,^  „„„  „  

lully  and  received  applause  which  re- 
sounded long  and  conveyed  the  pleasure 
and  appreciation  of  the  audience. 

r.  S.  F. 

BRANSON  DE  COU  GIVES 
LAST  "DREAM  PICTURES" 

Illustrated  Travel  Lecture  on  Cana- 
dian Rockies 
The  last  of  Branson  de  Cou's  current 
jgroup  of  "Dream  Pictures,"  given  yes-, 

kerday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall, 
concerned  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  i 
iLake  Louise.  In  his  charmingly  in-  ' 
jformal  way,  Mr.  de  Cou  grouped  his 
pictures  and  remarks  into  units  about 
Banff,  Mt.  Assiniboine,  the  Columbia 
Ice  Field  region,  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria, the  Lake  of  the  Hanging  Glaciers 
and  Lake  Louise,  lovehest  lake  of  all 
that  land  of  beautiful  high  mountain 
lakes.  Well-selected  pieces  of  music, 
beautifully  synchronized  with  the  pic- 
tures, heightened  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience,  and  lent  them  moments  in 
which  to  draw  deep  sighs  of  yearning 
delight  as  they  looked  at  scenes  whose 
loveliness  was  really  dreamlike.  It 
must  do  Mr.  De  Cou's  heart  good  to 
flash  one  of  his  pictures  on  the  screen, 
and  hear  that  gusty  in-drawn  breath 
from  the  full  house  which  signifies 
wondering  content. 

The  pictures  Mr.  de  Cou  shows  are 
always  intrinsically  beautifully,  and  they 
are  splendid  pieces  of  photography  as 
well  as  artistically  chosen  views.  He 
errs  sometimes — at  least  so  it  seemed 
(  when  he  referred  to  the  Hotel  at  Banff 
as  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture — 
but  it  is  indeed  seldom  that  he  selects 
any  view  that  is  not  eminently  worth 
while.  His  own  running  fire  of  com 
ment — unobtrusive,  entertaining,  cul- 
tured— is  unique  for  travel  pictures  of 
this  kind. 

The  pictures  themselves,  as  samples 
of  a  number  of  trips  that  may  be  tak- 
en, will  doubtless  spur  many  a  one  who 
saw  yesterday's  offering  to  plan  a  jour- 
ney to  Canada  "for  to  see  and  for  to 
I  admire"  in  person.    What  more  could 
fj  the  travel  lecturer  wish  as  proof  of  the 
tj  worth  of  his  work?  E.  B. 


.9  ^ 


I  WILBUR  THEATRE 

{"Taming  of  the  Shrew" 


pseudo-scientist  and  materialist,  these 
the  deeper  and  obscurer  things  must,  of 

dum,  and  the  Liou  and^toe  uSn  |f"''''  ^^"^'^^  ^  grandam'|  tale,"  Mr, 
The  maker  of  these  puppets  is  a  gifted  ^timmers  has  apparently  read  every- 
worker  in  wood  as  well  as  an  ingenious  thing  pertaining  to  his  subject  through 

d;]c'er"'"Stnt-^\r"?hTatr?thSS?d  ^-"^  °>--'^' 

prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  ouri  writers  to  recent  numbers  of 

small  store  of  such  charming  and  inti-i  the  Occult  Review.    He  has  listened  to 
mate  entertainments.^        _J!l_^-    i  stories  told  by  men  of  science  and  by 
UPTOWN-OLYMPIA  '  serving  maids,  peasants  and  professors. 

"Song  of  tlie  West"  f^nAs  that  during  the  witch  prose- 

An    aii-t-Hikiiiff    and    sincin?    mustp^il  '^"'^''^"s  in  New  England  there  were  cer- 

.'ipeleua.  "Ra'nbow!''^f;TIu™,«  Stallin'^s*  '  ^'^''^h  might  be  attributed 

lr'C.^--T'S^.^A?%'S.o?nrfo'C'^^        vampirism.    He    has    even  read 
(:rain  Clarke  anO  Harry  Al  st;  diie?te"  b1 
Ray    Eniipht    and    presented    by  Waruci 
Brothers  with  the  followtns  cast- 

v',?"'°'L-  .John  Bole) 

r  ',7'""'  Vivienne  Segal 

^§ton.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.V--.-.-;.-.Rudoi?ff^'aat^^J^^ 

 -   Joe  E.  Brown 


t  1 


Thomas  Preskett  Prest's  "Varney  the 
Vampire"  .(published  about  1730)  and  is 
to  be  thanked  for  a  liberal  and  hair- 
■.aising  excerpt  from  that  extraordinary 
romance. 

jjyyoio  ''oe      Brown  j     The  copious  notes  reveal  the  extent 

Penny  Marioif  S'?''^-' 1  of  Mr.  Summers's  readmg— the  list  of 

sersrt.  Major  '.Eddie  Gribbon  'he    works   in  all  languages  rivals  the 

1  n'^  •  u  " ■  ■ Edward  Martindel  I  catalogue  Of  books  seen  by  Pantagruel 
'Rainbow,  unfortunately  deceased  the  very  stately  and  magnificent 
before  its  time,  never  reached  Boston   '""'""^  victnv  hut  nno  mio«oc  fv.o 


This  was  a  pity,  for  here  as  elsewi, 
Vincent  Youmans's  melodies  are  apprl  ' 
ated;  and  Laurence  Stallings  for  \  ' 
brawny  masculinity  and  Oscar  Hal 
merstein,  2d,  for  his  neat  lyrics  hd 
their    reputations.     Something  hai 
pened  to  the  operetta  in  New  York  when 
it  was  produced  late  in  November  of 
1928.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  where 


library  of  St.  Victor;  but  one  misses  the 
essay  of  Voltaire,  who  tells  how  St. 
Stanislas  bought  land  from  a  Polish 
gentleman,  but  did  not  pay  him.  Pur- 
sued by  the  heirs,  he  resuscitated  the 
gentleman,  but  only  to  obtain  from  him 
a  receipt:  "and  it  is  not  said  that  he 
had  given  only  a  pot  of  wine  to  the  seller, 
who  returned  into  the  other  world  with- 
out having  eaten  or  drunk":  Voltaire, 
who  asked  if  one  could  absolve  a  vam- 
pire who  had  died  excommunicated. 
Alas,  Voltaire  did  not  take  vampires  so 


.  „,,v,,    ,       ,   :   ""CIO  rtias,  voiiaire  aia  not  taKi 

tne  tiouDie  lay,  but  "Rainbow"  died. '  seriously  as  Mr.  Summers. 


The  Warner  Brothers,  who  have  som6 
financial  relationship  with  Mr  You 
mans,  thought  they  could  niake  a 
.'creen  musical  comedy  out  of  the  piece 
rename  it  "Song  of  the  West,"  and  bill' 
It  as  another  "Covered  Wagon "  with 
color,  music  and  evervthing.  It' turned 
out  to  be  almost  nothing  at  all 


After  a  long  chapter  on  Greek  and 
Roman  vampires,  in  which  one  finds 
the  familiar  but  good  story  of  Menippus 
and  the  beautiful  Lamia  exposed  by  the 
philosopher  Apollonius — the  Lamia  of 
John  Keats's  poem,  Mr.  Summers  con- 
siders the  vampire  in  England.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  vampire  was 


*   ™"  ^luuiuig  ai,  an.  I  ".s  o^iiic  cviucuue  uiai  Liie  vampire  was 

The  story  might  have  been  made  into'  known  there  in  Anglo-Saxon  times— 
a  big  western,  with  a  scenic  sweep  ol  ^"'^  Ireland.  Read  the  horrid  case  that 
technicolored  grandeur,  a  motion  pic-'  ^^"^^  i"'"  court  before  Chief  Justice 
ture  of  characters,  costumes  and  cus  """" 


. —  -   „,  vv>oi;uijico  aiux  cus- 
toms of  the  romantic  and  adventurous 
period  of  49,  set  to  the  best  of  the 
original  Youmans  tunes,  retaining  the 
most  virile  portions  of  Mr  Stallines' 
dialogue.  Instead  it  is  reduced  to  a 
tiresomj    pone  too  skilfully  fashioned 


Hyde  under  Charles  I,  also  the  account 
of  the  doings  at  Croglin  Grange  given 
by  Capt.  Fisher  to  Augustus  Hare.  Did 
not  the  Hon.  Ralph  Shirley  write  in 
19'24  that,  knowing  certain  instances, 

L  


i|g;her•.v.^^^^^v.^^•--;Jrftf^|ii^ 

Courtier. ...  CoIJiei- 

Courtier...... '''i^"' 

Courtier   !   ;  fiSlZ  ^'if." 

Pan-,.   '-'iaude  Mirttz 

Petruchio  p5{f' '  r^^l^^ 

Gremio     ^'"^  Leiher 

Hortensio   , Thdl^"^,^^''^,'' 

Grumio   Bnli», cf 

Pnrti?  Kohert  Strauss 

Kathar.na  Vir-^f/'^'n'^"'  ™" 

Widow     KaiV.J.rWr"" 

Tailor  K^thi.vn  Collier 

"  .   lames  Neiil,  Jr 

Before  a  house  crowded  with  young- 
sters from  7  to  70,  Fritz  Leiber  and  his 
company  yesterday  afternoon  gave  a 
rollicking  presentation  of  the  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew."  Though  it  took  four 
^cts  to  do  it  the  taming  was  thoroughly 
accomplished,  and  so  convincing  was  the 
method  that  Mr.  Leiber  came  beforl 
the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  play  to 
warn  the  audience  that  his  methods 
(Work  only  on  the  stage.  ''^''""Qi' 

L  ^  P'^y certainly 

|is  and  the  players  made  full  use  of 
,things    movable"  to  carry  through  the 

e^1h.^'h^^'  ^J'^^^'"  *d  they  over! 

step  the  bounds  of  good  taste 
(  The  Chicago  company  chose  wisely 
jin  opening  with  the  induction,  which  is 
bften  omitted,  and  to  Fritz  Leiber  go 
.the  laurels  for  his  "Sly."  His  was  a 
complete  identification  with  the  part 
convincing  in  every  hne  of  make-up  in 
every  facial  distortion,  in  every  tone- 
I  nflection.  His  Petruchio  fell  short  of 
jthis  mark  and  he  seemed  to  be  seeing 
^'the  character  objectively,  too  aware  of 
ithe  harshness  of  his  taming  methods 

.'h  ri-vf  '*T.^"  ^'^^  ^  merry  twinkle  in 
,his  eye.  I,e  made  Petruchio  a  gentle- 
man, hard  without  being  brutal  pre- 
scient always  of  happier  days  to  come 
when  he  shall  have  tamed  his  shrew 

Virginia  Bronson's  Katharina  drew 
in  y^^hful  vixen  in  a  limited  style^ 
Rough,  hoarse  outbursts  served  for  pas- 
sion and  her  stamping  about  gave  only 
an  effect  of  petulance.  ^ 
Her  father,  played  by  Philip  Quin 

\  S  v'"' wfth^tl?''''  ■  hSmorous 
aignity.  With  the  minor  parts  the 
players  made  rich  background  for  the 
action  turning  a  phrase  carefully,  to 
make  the  most  of  a  pun  or  a  joke  ac- 
complishing their  individual  character- 

hzations  without  force  or  intrusfon 


'\      AMELIA  AND  DALIES  FRANTZ 

A  joint  recital  by  Amelia  Frantz, 
soprano,  and  Dalies  Frantz,  pianist, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jor- 
dan hall.  The  following  songs  were 
sung;  Aria,  Care  Selve  (Handel);  Wid- 
imung  (Franz);  Verborgenheit  (Wolf); 
Fruehlingsfahrt  (Schumann);  AUer- 
seelen  (Strauss);  Ich  liebe  dich  (Beet- 
hoven); Der  Lenz  (Hildach);  Morn- 
I  ing  Hymn  (Henschel) ;  Slumber  Song 
(Oretchaninoff),  Reflections  (Guy  Ma- 
ier) ;  Alleluia  (17th  century  Easter 
hymn  arranged  by  O'Connor  Morris). 
The  following  pianoforte  pieces  were 
played:  Gigue,  from  fifth  French  suite, 
Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue  (Bach) ; 
Variations  and  P\igue  on  a  Theme  of 
Handel  (Brahms). 

A  fair-sized  audience  showed  keen 
appreciation  of  Mme.  Frantz's  singing. 
Her  voice,  if  perhaps  no  longer  in  its 
prime,  is  a  fine  one,  of  generous  volume 
and  of  beautiful  and  ringing  quahty. 
She  uses  it,  on  the  whole,  with  firm- 
ness and  skill,  showing  admirable  breath 
control  and  artistic  judgment  in  her  j 
long  phrasing,  singing  with  excellent  ; 
rhythm,  uttering  her  words  eloquently 
and  intelligently. 

Dalies  Frantz,  a  younger  and  less 
mature  artist,  though  endowed  with  a 
powerful  and  well-developed  technique, 
played  with  hearty  vigor,  which  is  in 
itself  a  not  unpleasing  quality  when 
combined  with  subtlety  and  discrimina- 
tion. These  latter  qualities  are.  not  i 
yet  fully  developed  in  ?  'r.  Frantz  (as  | 

witness  the  harshness  of  the  staccato 
chords  that  punctured  the  expressive 
cantilena  of  the  Chromatic  Fantasy). 
But  Mr.  Frantz  is  far  from  insensitive, 
and  time  and  intelligent  study  will 
probably  make  him  into  a  very  useful 
artist.  Both  he  and  Mme.  Frantz  were 
applauded  witli  marked  cordiality.  S.  S.  ^ 


he  liesitated  before  saying  that  vampir- 
ism is  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past?  But 
the  vampire  he  mentioned  was  of  the 
incubus  class.  Mr.  Summers  admits 
that  in  England,  Ireland,  France  the 
records  of  vampirism  are  few,  but  "de- 
signedly few."  In  France  vampires 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  living,  not  buried, 
but  necrophagous  persons. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence 
gathered  that  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia 
(and  Greece  have  been  thickly  popu- 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

ni<»  Stratford-upon-Avon  Festival  Company  from  the  Shakespeare  Me- 
morS  T?It?e  ^m  begin  an  engagement  at  the  Hollis  Street  l^eatre  to- 
morrow  night,  by  playing  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  hirthnlacP  had 

The  recurring  performance  of  Shakespeare's -plays  at  his  birthplace  had 
Its  oSin  in  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell's  cutting  down  a  mulberry  tree  planted 
Iv  Shakespeare  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell  had  purchased  Shakespeare  s  house 
and  harden  S  the  tree  overshadowed  Gastrell's  wmdow  and  as  he  hought. 
made  Se  iiouJe  damp  and  unwholesome,  he  ordered  the  tree  cut  down; 

1.  nmo  V  the  destruction  was  due  to  visitors  asking  for  twigs  as  sou- 
S"ri7e7trcrpSr  Of  Stratford  ^ave  the 

to  David  Garrick,  and  enclosed  it  m  a  box  made  ^       t^e  ^lee.   This  gavo 
rise  to  a  Shakespeare  jubilee  in  an  amphitheatre  at  Stratford. 

Siiles  Edward  Flower  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  theatre  at  Stia^ 

Idea  of  Stratiora  na.vuis  ^     VcmnrPri  the  apoeal.    The  amount  contributed 
the  British  press  pracU^^ally^nored  th^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     ^  ^^^^ 

was  not  over  £1000.         .-^T,"    o.^otford  raised  £2000.  When  £10,000  was 

about  £50,000.                          tuoQtrp  nn  Anril  23  1879,  with  "Hamlet,"  but 

It  was  intended  t°.0P^"^*^^^Jf ^'^^^^^^S^^^^  About  Nothing"  was 
as  there  were  difficulties  about  l'^^^^ (Lady  Martin),  Bea- 

chosen.  Barry                      ^,Z  f^^^  those  who  recall  him 

trice.   The  choice  of  Sulln  an  seems  ^  melodramatic, 

to  this  country  as  ^^.^^^^'^VhJwS  manner      We  saw  him  as  Richard  in 

scowling,  *'>;^t^f /  fJ-f^r^orraTeily  ^  when  he  was  33  years 
1875;  but  he  had  played  in  N7^™^%^„     ^^ok  part  at  a  concert  in  this 

Kate  Field.  Benson  took  the  management  of  the 

the^'^TSr  t^L^sta^^^^^^^  ag^r,  bu't 

selected  because  they  shon«  -^/J^f  day  and  rose  to 

spectator,  filled  a  gap  m  the  f^"^^  '  osmond  Tearle  was  director 
leading  man.  next  to  Benson  in  the  "^g^^^^f^^r knighted  in  the 
for  two  years  beginning  in  1889.  ^^^^  ^^s  a  property  sword, 

.oyal  box  at  Drury  Lane;  the         7°^^  J^^^.^^.e  occasional  perfor- 
There  was  no  festival  in  1917,          ^"""^.g^g        Frank  Benson  retired 
mances  by  visiting  companies.    In  April,  isiy, 
as  dii-ector  after  a  service  of  33  years. 

(1888.  1897),  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Hamlet  (1899  i^^n^^^^ 

Sther?    in  iS  S  Pied  Piper"  by  Josephine  Peabody  was  performed. 

^^S^:rr^:~^l^  ^T^^  —  Th^atre.. 
one  American  Roury  Club  sent  a  full  length  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth. 

There  is  also  a  long  list  orpllj^^gedies,  comedie's,  farces.  opera.s, 

three  <^imon  of  Athens,"  four;  "Troilus  and  Cressida  tj^o-  .H.  Byron^ 
f-^iihPrt  and  Sullivan,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Pmero  and  Beinaid  Shaw  had 
?e?n  4r?epres  nSd;  nor  were  the  older  dramatists  from  Mystery  Play% 
Ben  Jon 'on  Marlowe,  to  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Drinkwater,  Galsworthy,  neglected. 
5u?w2  £yttons  "Richelieu"  had  been  played  10  times.    It  as  a  long,  m- 

""¥h";  a^nlf  fnSmproved-;^-^;^  "Richelieu"  will  be.  interesting 
in  the  performance  will  there  be  different  pronunciations  of  the  Cardinal* 
name,  shall  we  hear  again  the  line  "In  spite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal  Richeloo 
with  a  heavy  accent  on  the  last  syllable? 

HOW  the  Cardinal  himself.  Taullemont  des  Reux,  who  m  his  H^ 
toirettes"  wrote  intimately  about  Richelieu  and  without  illusions,  and  the 
fair  Marion  Delorme,  would  be  surprised  if  they  could  see  Bulwer  Lyt^n  s 
n!ay  either  in  the  original  or  the  amended  version!  The  Carduial  would 
.iay   "I  should  have  been  the  man  as  thus  portrayed  and  characterized  by  | 
ivilllam  Winter  when  he  reviewed  Sothem's  performance."  i 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  George  L.  Foxs  memorable  burlesque 
In  which  he  played  the  Cardinal  or  the  original  version  contained  the  more  I 
SnSlng  lineLthose  about  the  "lexicon  of  youth"-and  the  clouds  over  he 
Sue  and  other  priceless  Imes-as  those  relating  to  the  sword  and  he 
pen     Thackeray  made  cruel  fun  of  Bulwer^  Lytton  the  dramatist,  also  the 
author  of  the  earlier  novels;  but  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "Richelieu  arc 
still" played.   Claude  Melnotte  still  hands  over  a  pocketbook,  saying. 
■^'There  is  the  sum  twice  told!  Blush  not  to  take  it; 
There's  not  a  coin  that  is  not  bought  and  hallowed 
In  the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier's  blood. 
Beauseant.  Torments  and  death! 

Pauline  That  'V'^ic^'  Thou  art— 

■^fT  f:  Thy  husband!" 

Melnotte. 

Well,  which  one  of  us  would  not  like  to  sec  Fechter  again  as  Claude  and 
Carlotta  Leclerc  as  PauUne? 

Then  there's  "I  launch  the^curse  of  Rome." 


vVilham  Archer  wrSte  tifat  Edwin  Booth's  rendering  of  the  famous 


passage  beginning  "Ay,  is  it  so?"  was  one  of  the  few  performances  he  could 
recall  which  enabled  him  to  realize  the  kind  of  effect  which  the  great  actors  j 
and  actresses  of  the  great  age  of  rhetorical  acting  used  to  produce.  "It  was 
thrilling,  startling,  electrifying,  beyond  anything  dreamt  of  on  our  humdrum 
realistic  stage.  ■  It  was  not  imitation— it  was  passion  incarnate."  j 
Archer  recognized  the  bombast  and  the  fustian  in  Bulwer  Lytton's  plays,  f 
but  he  also  felt  a  note  of  modernity  in  them,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the 
dramatic  movement  in  France  that  had' been  going  on  since  1815:  the  ro- 
'nantic  uprising,  and  "the  humble  bourgeois  movement"  headed  by  Scribe 
and  his  many  collaborators.  "Dumas  pere,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  both  movements:  he  was  one  of  the  great  dramaturges  of  the 
7/orld."  A  new  art  was  developed;  "systematic  ingenuity  applied  to  the  or- 
dering of  plot.  The  art  of  keeping  action  always  moving."  Bulwer  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  fall  under  this  influence,  "He  was  far  enough,  indeed, 
from  casting  out  rhetoric;  rfither  he  revelled  in  it  with  peculiar  gusto";  but 
he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  feel  the  thrill  of  "fresh  sap  stirring  in  the 
veins  of  European  drama."  Browning  used  the  old  methods  in  a  wholly 
ineffective  fashion.  "Bulwer  was  a  man  of  the  theatre,  Browning  was  not 
.  .  the  theatre  cannot  be  saved,  or  even  helped,  by  outside  genius,  but 
eniy  by  born  men-of-the-theatre." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I  always  read — am  interested  in — and  usually  concur  with  the  opinions 
expressed  In  the  dramatic  reviews  of  The  Herald— and  the  criticisms  of  the 
Shakesperian  plays  for  the  last  fortnight  were  particularly  interesting. 
I  wail  "raised"  on  a  diet  of  Shakespeare,  beginning  when  I  was  seven  years 
of  age  with  such  characters  as  the  Duke  of  York  in  "Richard  III"  and 
Pleance  of  the  apparitions  in  "Macbeth,"  with  such  actors  as  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Edwin  Adams,  and  continuing  onward  and,  I 
hope,  upward,  under  the  guidance  of  Edwin  Booth,  Edward  L.  Davenport, 
James  H.  Hackett,  John  McCuUough.  and  Charlotte  Cushman.  This,  merely 
to  establish  a  traditional  status. 

But  I  wish  to  enter  a  sincere,  and  perhaps,  sympathetic  protest  against 
the  statement  of  E.  C.  D.  in  the  review  of  "As  You  Like  It"  published  in 
The  Herald  of  March  13:  "beaver-board  trees,  which  savored  more  of  the 
Boston  Museum  than  the  Forest  of  Arden," 

Even  in  its  most  primitive  days  the  Boston  Museum  boasted  of  the 
best  "scenic  artists"  that  could  be  had  (and  they  were  scenic  artists,  not 
upholsterers  and  store-window  fitters).  As  I  recall  a  few  of  them.  Charles 
Ijehr,  George  Heisteu,  Thomas  B.  Glessing,  Edward  La  Moss,  William  GUI 
End  the  productions,  within  the  last  50  years  of  the  museum's  existence 
did  cot  display  "beaver-board"  or  "paste-board  "  trees.  Witness  the  produc- 
tions of  "A  Dangerous  Game."  "Patrie."  "Harbor  Lights,"  "Held  by  the 
Enepiy,"  "The  Romany  Rye,"  "The  Parvenue."  "Bells  of  Hazlemere,"  "The 
Gov'nor."  Every  appointment  and  mechanism  was  as  near  nature  or  reality 
as  skill  and  the  material  at  hand  could  make  them.  Much  more  was  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  auditor  in  those  days  than  it  is  today, 

I  am  not  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  trees  may  have  been  of  beaver 
wood  in  this  recent  performance,  but  I  must  "speak  up"  for  the  dear  old 
Museum,  which  was  my  "hearth  and  home"  over  50  years  ago,  and  while  j 
,1  am  at  it,  might  I  sentimentally  suggest  that  the  coming  Tercentenary 
«omin'ittee  make  an  effort  to  have  a  fitting  tablet  placed  on  the  building 
aow  on  its  site,  marking  the  "Delight  of  Generations"  of  nearly  100  years 
9go.  With  apologies  for  my  outburst  and  the  assurance  of  my  love  and 
respect  for  everything  that  pertains  to  Boston  and  its  history, 
I  am  sincerely  yours, 

fif uth  Duxbury.  WM'  SEYMOUR. 


Warms,  starkie  and  newman 

Mr  John  N.  Burk  In  his  interesting  pimphlet  published  by  the  Boston 
symphony  Orchestra  with  reference  to  the  Brahms  Festival  whicli  began 
S  P^iday  afternoon  and  will  end  next  Wednesday  night,  devotes  two 
pies  to  the  early  years  of  Brahms  in  Boston.  These  Pf;g««^^^^"°t  (,nly 
btertaining,  they  should  lead  the  ultra-conservatives  who  are  agin  all 
Stempora%  symphonic  music  the  idiom  of  which  is  not  thrice  familiar, 
to  sit  up  and  consider  the  f rror  of  their  ways.  te„„,^f„  u,.„„„>,t 

When  Carl  Zerrahn.  conducting  the  Harvard  Musical  Society,  brought 
Dut  early  in  1878  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  the  work  was  called  morbid, 
?teained:  unnatural,  ugly."  Even  Mr.  Apthorp.  who  later  became  a  warm 
dmlrer  of  Brahms,  and  wrote  in  glowing  terms  about  the  Finale  o  the 
ymphony.  found  the  work  in  1878  "on/the  whole  a- disappointment,  but 
^rrahn.  nothing  daunted,  gave  the  symphony  agam  m  the  same  month, 
producing  the  Second  Symphony  a  year  later,  he  again  met  with  opposition, 
fohn  S.  Dwight,  whose  musical  opinions  then  had  weight  in  certain  quar- 
^Tmade  the  astonishing  statement  that  Sterndale  Bennett  could  have 

Britten  a  better  symphony.  .       ^    ,.  ,  .  

'     When  Henschel  began  t«  learn  the  trade  of  conducting  having  been 
'  topolnted  the  leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881,  the  public, 
K  quote  Mr.  Burk,  "realized  that  there  was  no  escape  for  them  from  the 
Usic  of  Johannes  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  promising  young  Ger- 
i  Ean  conductor  was  not  only  a  sworn  champion  of  Brahms,  but  an  intimate 
'  wend  of  this  fearful  ■modern'-(the  word  seems  to  have  borne  the  same 
flread  impUcations  which  it  has  for  many  today  towards  composers  cor- 
Lpondingly  advanced)."   Henschel  put  the  "Tragic"  overture  ftnd  th  ^U^ 
Ksody  on  his  programs,  also  the  two  symphonies,  and  heeded  not  the 
Indignant  letters  in  the  newspapers.  .i-X^  ,»,m->rV-o,i  in 

When  Gericke  brought  out  the  Third  Symphony,  It  was  remarked  in 
.rint  that  "the  themes  would  hardly  do  credit  to  a  musical  primer.  Accord- 
L  to  another  newspaper,  the  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn  were 

Wenty  minutes  wasted."  ,  , ,  j  ~ 

on  one  occasion  when  Gericke  gave  a  performance  of  the  Second  Sym- 
'ihony,  a  newspaper  reported  that  "there  was -a  general  uprising  ^'^d  eave- 
C  after  each  of  the  first  two  movements."  In  November,  188,S^  the 
Sag  Transcript  (Mr.  Apthorp?)  reporting  that,  many  had  walked  out 
urTng  a  performance  of  the  First  Symphony,  said:  "In  one  way  or  another 
ira!?ms  ifan  unqualified  bore  to  four  music  lover,  out  of  five  In  tin,  ,ood 
Boston  of  ours." 

It  should  be  remembered  thlTthT^titude  of  European  even  o=  rman 
md  Austrian  critics  and  public,  was  no  more  friendlv  during  the  narUer 
ears  of  ?rahm.ss  symphonic  wqrks.  Hanslick.  as  a  ml.  «  blind  ana  fanat- 
cTadmJr  of  the  composer,  more  than  once  shook  his  bead  and  hummed] 


I 

P»*  eviews.  Nietzsche  declared  that  Brahms  wrote  for  Vien- 

nese €i[,  ,    ,  with  suppressed  dCvSlres,  while  a  Frenchman  the  Sar 

?eladan  likened  tlie  music  of  Brahms  to  Hungarian  gypsy  women  dancing 
n  tight-fitting-  corsets. 

Some  one  In  Boston  suggested  that  In  the  old. Music  Hall  there  should  be 
1  red  light  with>  sign,  "This  way  in  case  of  Brahms."  Edward  MacDowell 
Bught  his  dog  to  drop  dead  at  the  mention  of  Brahms's  name. 

For  many  were  Irntated  by  the  unmusical  suddenly  taking  It  Into  their 
leads  to  speak  enthusiastically  of  this  music,  though  some  of  them  were  in 
loubt  as  to  whether  the  name  was  Brahm  or  Brahms— regarding  the  "s"  as 
n  apostrophe. 


Little  by  little  the  Bostori  public  became  more  tolerant,  more  accus- 
omed,  more,  one  might  say,  acclimatized.  Not  that  fair  ladies  now  swoon  at 
he  mere  mention  of  the  composer's  name;  but  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
hing,  quite  the  Stilton,  to  speak  knowingly  about  his  music,  dismissing 
ither  names  with  "Yes,  perhaps— but  Brahms,  ah,  Brahms." 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  the  music  of  Brahms  that  has  led  to 
Ihis  festival  is  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  the  first  of  the 
onductors  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  who  has  humanized  the  music 
if  Brahms,  made  it  vital,  dramatic,  poetic,  and  not  emphasized,  from  a 
lelief  in  its  plenary  inspiration,  the  weaknesses,  the  padding,  the  treading- 
trater  occasionally  found  In  the  symphonic  works.  What  is  more.  Dr.  Kousse- 
dtzky  does  not  arrogantly  claim,  as  some,  to  be  a  "specialist  in  Brahms," 
ply  to  be  a  conductor  who  realizes  the  strength  and  melanch'oly  beauty 
hat  the  austerity  of  expression  would  often  conceal. 


Dr.  Starkie,  who  will  lecture  Thursday  afternoon  (3:30  o'clock),  at  the 
lotel  Statler  on  "The  Gypsies  and  Their  Music,"  has  had  an  adventurous 
ife.  .  I 

"Born  and  brought  up  in  Dublin,  he  went  to  Tririity  College  where  his 
'ather,  the  noted  Greek  scholar,  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  win  a 
ellowship.  In  his  youth  he  intended  to  become  a  violihist.  The  war  took 
>im  to  the  Italian  front  with  the  British  expeditionary  force.  At  the 
ilose  of  the  war,  he  found  himself  stranded,  broken  in  health,  on  the 
talian  frontier.  In  that  period,  his  violin  was  his  mainstay.  For  many 
nonths  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  in  southern  Europe  like  a  trouba- 
lour,  playing  his  violin  at  small  theatres,  cafes,  and  in  the  huts  of  Italian 
oldiers.  He  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  gypsy  variety 
;rtists,  learning  their  folk  lore  and  music.  Ever  since,  he  has  been 
lohemian  in  his  sympathies. 

"In  1920  he  returned  to  Dublin,  obtaining  the  post  of  lecturer  In 
tomance  languages  at  Trinity.  His  interest  in  the  theatre  of  squthern 
Curope  stimulated  by  his  vagabondage  led  him  to  inquire  into  its  origins 
n  the  Roman  comedy,  the  Commedia  del  'Arte,  and  the  early  Spanish 
Irama.  The  results  of  his  investgations,  published  in  Gentile's  Enciclo- 
ledia  Italiana  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Fhich  he  is  a  member,  caused  his  election  to  a  life  fellowship  at  Trinity  and 
I  professorship  at  the  University  of  Dublin. 

"Meanwhile  he  hah  written  critical  studies  of  two  dramatists  of  the 
ontemporary  Latin  theatre,  Jacinto  Benavente  and  Lulgi  Pirandello,  which, 
rith  his  lectures,  established  him  as  foreign  authority  on  the  drama  and 
iterature  of  Spain  and  Italy.  His  forthcoming  books,  'Literary  Personalities 
f  Modem  Spain'  and  'The  One-Act  Play  in  Spain'  are  the  further  off- 
prlng  of  his  interest. 

"Dr.  Starkie  has  lectured  at  Kings  College,  London:  at  the  Unlver- 
tties  of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  'and  Belfast  and  at  the  University  of 
Jpsala  in  Sweden.  A  versatile  linguist,  he  has  spoken  on  various  phases 
f  the  drama  in  Spanish  at  Madrid,  in  Italian  at  the  British  Institute  in 
florenoe,  and  in  French  at  Brussels.  He  has  been  associated  with  Yeats, 
lady  Gregory,  and  Lennox  Robinson.  As,  vice-president  of  the  Dublin 
)rama  League  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing'  the  best  of  foreign 
ilays  to  Dublin.  He  has  given  many  musically  illustrated  lectures  over  the 
adio  in  England  and  Ireland.  A  prominent  figure  in  the  present  govern- 
nent,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 'of  broadcasting  and  chairman 
f  the  Free  State  reception  committee.  He  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
he  Royal  Spanish  Academy  and  has  recently  been  knighted  by  the  King 
f  Spain  for  merit  in  scholarship  and  literature." 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  heard  Paul  Robson  sing  Negro  spirituals.  Having 
eard  them  he  went  home  and  freed  his  mind  about  the  songs: 

"Is  it  something  lacking  in  myself  that  makes  me  almost  completely 
usensitive  to  these  songs  (or  hymns,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them),  or 
the  present  craze  for  them  something  that  wtll  soon  pass  away,  at  all 
fents  among  the  musical?  For  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  can  see  noth- 
:g  in  these  melodies  but  the  thinnest,  barest,  flattest  commonplace.  If  these 
pirituals  are?  really  America's  folk  music,  then  I  can  only  say  that  America 
las  the  wi-etchedest  folk  music  of  any  nation  kno*n  to  me.  Their  vogue,  at 
ny  rate  in  this  country,  is '^probably  due  to  causes  external  to  music  qua 
tusic,— a  sentimental  background  of  emotion  derived  from  our  19th  cen- 
ury  notions -of  slavery,  a  faint  infusion  of  that  19th  century  religiosity 
hat  found  vent  from  time  to  time  in  a  'revival,'  dim  childhood  memories 
f  Uncle  Tom  and  Topsy  and  the  rest  of  them,  memories,  not  quite  so 
hildlike  and  not  so  dim,  of  Ifcppy  hours  in  the  company  of  synthetic  black 
len  like  Eugene  Stratton  atid  Chirgwin,  and  so  on.  Some  reason  there 
l^iust_be  for  the  average  audieiice's  susceptibility  to  these  mostly  despicable 
melodies,  but  the  reason  certainly  cannot  be  a  musical  one.  I  can  con- 
ceive the  spirituals  making  a  peculiar  effect  of  their  own  when  sung  by  real 
slaves  in  real  cotton  swamps;  but  they  mostly  bore  me  almost  to  tears  in  the 
concert  room,  especially  when  they  are-  dressed  up.  as  they  are  nowadays, 
in  reach-me-down  harmonies;  there  was  on'e  'arrangement'  in  particular  in 
last  Sunday's  program  that  was  the  last  word  in  academic  fatuity.  But  per- 
haps the  audience  and  the  enthusiasm  must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  not 
of  the  spirituals  or  the  convict  songs  but  of  Mr.  Paul  Robson.  He  certainly 
has  a  fine  bass  voice,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  manner  is  so  engaging  that  for 
the  moment  I  can  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  him  the  wretched 
material  on  which  he  chooses  to  ej^ercise  his  sifts."         ,  .  Ardiu 

'  L'Aidita   Curran 


j  BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

[  The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
(Symphony  orchestra's  Brahms  festival 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Symphony  hall.  The  amended  program 
contained  the  Song  of  Destiny  (Schick- 
salslied),  op.  54,  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra; the  2d  pianoforte  concerto,  op.  83, 
In  B  flat  major,  and  the  4th  symphony, 
op.  98,  In  E  minor.  Arthur  Schnabel, 
the  eminent  pianist  who  has  not  been 
heard  here  since  1923,  appeared  as  solo- 
ist in  the  concerto;  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  and  the  Radcllffe  Choral  Society 
joined  forces  with  the  orchestra  in  iKe 
Song  of  Destiny. 

f  The  hlghwater  mark  of  an  afteitioon 
which  gave  evident  pleasure  through- 
out to  a  numerous  and  vigorously 
plaudltory  audience  was  Mr.  Schnabel's 
magnificently  virile  and  Intelligent  per- 
formance of  the  concerto.  The  great 
length  of  this  work,  the  number  of  its 
I  movements,  and  the  relative  subordina- 
jtion  of  the  exceedingly  difficult  piano 
I  part,  have  caused  it  to  be  called  "a 
symphony  with  piano  obbligato."  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  the  strenuous- 
ncssof  its  piano  part  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  result  achieved.  Certainly 
j  there  is  less  than  usual  here  either  of 
the  placid  cantilena  in  which  a  pianist 
{may  revel  in  beauty  of  tone  and  elegance 
[01  phrase  or  of  the  artfully  disposed 
I  bravura  by  which  he  may  easily  delight 
)and  astonish  his  hearers.  The  pianist 
[has  too  often  to  work  like  a  demon  with 
|1he  unpleasing  knowledge  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  toil,  however  excellent,  are 
covered  up  by  the  orchestra.  So  it  has 
been  said.  But  Mr.  Schnabel  demon- 
strated yesterday  that  it  is  possible  to 
play  this  music  respectfully,  with  full 
sense  of  Its  unity  and  of  his  own  in- 
glorious function  as  part  of  the  orches- 
tra (though  this  view  of  the  B  flat 
concerto  Is  a  greatly  exaggerated  one) 
and  still  astonish  an  audience  by 
brilliant  virtuosity,  stir  it  to  excitement 
by  urgently  impelling  rhythm,  arouse  its 
admiration  by  finely  sensitive  phrasing 
and  tasteful  musicianship.  Yesterday's 
i  audience  applauded  loud  and  long, 
banged  the  seats,  and  shouted  In  token 
of  its  enthusiasm. 

A  careful  but  not  emotionally  con- 
|vincing  performance  of  the  Schicksals- 
ilied  had  left  the  Impression  that  in 
1868  Brahms  was  more  successful  In 
depicting  the  bliss  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  celestial  regions  than  the  distress 
of  mortal  men.  The  serene  and  uplift- 
ing beauty  of  the  orchestral  prelude  and 
epilogue,  and  of  the  earlier  choral  por- 
tions of  the  work,  are  what  remain  in 
the  memory. 

Mr.  Koussevltzky's  well-known  in- 
terpretation of  the  E  minor  symphony, 
perhaps  a  shade  too  stressful  and 
vigorous  a  performance  for  music  so 
purely  musical  (despite  its  elegiac  or 
tragic  feeling),  music  which  relies  so 
little  on  emotional  cliches  for  its  effect. 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

Tomorrow's  program  will  be  devoted 
to  the  German  Requiem,  S.  S. 


TRIANTE  KEFALAS 

Triante  Kef  alas,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Virginia  Kinsley,  soprano,  will  give  a 
concert  tonight  In  George  W.  Brown 
hall. 

Ana  m'  Appari  (from  Martha)  Flotow 

o  Thou  Art  Like  a  Flower  Schumann 

Moonh^iit  Schumann 

I  Thou  Art  Repose  .;  Schubert 

i^  -,- :  Schubert 

{Telalas 


Aria,  (from  Samson  and  DaUla) 


Saint-Saene 

fe^sioT  dS'G^eekT.-::.,  ^  .Samara 

,  Shepherd  Boy^  ''g;ef^U5  K*""""^ 

Miss  Kinsley- Mr.  Kefalas  ^^^^^^ 
^^?h.n''thf  KoVes-  Bloom. v.  • .-. -^^^^p^^^^^ 
^he' Hearl'^I  a  Mother  f !  l ! !  iHaiiaiogolm, 
Gero  Demos   •  ■       ■  v;,  il,' '  ' 

^r.  ■Kef^'''  Maacaenl 


Vol  1.0  Sapete 


Mt59  Kinsley 


Duet 


Miss  Kuisle.v — Mr.  Jieiaias 


.Kasca^i 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa" 

An  all-talkingr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Elizabeth  Meehan  Irora  the  novel  ol  the 
same  name  by  Arnold  Zweig;  directed  by 
Herbert  Brenoii  and  presented  by  Radio  Pic- 
tures with  the  following  cast; 
Serceant  Grischa  Paprotkin .  .Chester  Morris 

Bahka  Betty  Compson 

General  Von  Lychow   Alec  B.  Francis 

General  Schieffenzahn 

GustaT  Von  Seyffertitz 

Posnanski   ;  .Tean  Hersholt 

l.t.  Winifried   .Leyland  Hodgson 

fiirporal  Sacht    .  Paul  McAllister 

.\i.)osoha   Ra.vniond  Whilaker 

Verressjeff   Bernard  Siegel 

Siei'aiige  Prank  McCorniack 

Kola   Frank  McCormack 

Before  anything  else,  credit  should  be 
given  to  Radio  Pictures  and  to  Director 
Herbert  Brenon  for  daring  to  put  Ar- 
nold Zweig's  n«vel,  "The  Case  of  Ser- 
geant Grischa,"  on  the  screen.  This 
film,  now.  showing  at  the  New  B.  F. 
Keith  Theatre,  does  not  fall  into  any 
regular  or  easy  classification:  It  is  a 
war  story  but  with  no  fighting  and 
very  little  love  story.  The  villain  of  the 
;  piece  Is  no  ferocious,  incredibly  wicked 
i monstrosity;  it  is  the  military  machine 
before  whose  relentless  and  overbearing 
force  the  life  of  one  man  is  of  no  Im- 
portance. Zweig  wrote  his  book  as  a 
protest  agamst  militarism,  against  war, 
against  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  put  a  man  to  death  for  trying 
I  to  get  away  from  fighting  and  go  home. 
Such  a  subject  is  almost  too  serious, 
judged  by  ordinary  standards,  to  make 
motion  picture  entertainment,  and  tlie 
.surprising  thing  is  the  dramatic  force 
behind  the  film,  which  drives  its  lesson 
home  with  the  minimum  of  preaching 
and  the  maximum  of  effect. 

The  story  is  of  the  simplest:  A  Rus- 
.5ian  sergeant,  Grischa  Paprotkin,  es- 
capes from  a  German  prison  camp  and 
tries  to  make  his  way  home.  Lost  in 
the  forest,  he  encounters  other  fugi- 
tives, Kolya,  a  former  soldier,  and  Bab- 
Ika.  a  young  girl.  Babka  falls  in  love 
•with  him,  tries  to  keep  him  with  her, 


oui  Cirlscha;  Wants  to  go  home.    She  i 
gives  him  the  uniform  of  a  dead  sol- 1 
dier,  Bjuscheff,  together  with  his  identl-  ^ 
flcatlon  disk,  and  .sends  him  on  his  way. 
He  is  captured  by  the  Germans  and 
sentenced  to  death  on  a  charge  against 
the  man  whose  identity  he  had  as- 
sumed.   General  von  Lychow  and  his 
nephew,  Lt.  Winifried,   discover  that 
GrLscha  is  not  Bjuscheff  and  try  to 
have  the  .sentence  against  him  revoked,  i 
General  Schleftansiahn,  commander  of ' 
the  district,  refuses  on  the  grounds  that 
Grischa's  life  is  of  .so  little  importance 
that  it  matters  not  whether  he  is  in- 
nocent or  not.   Later  he  relents  and  or- 
ders the  execution  halted,  but  the  tele- 
graph wires  are  down  and  the  message 
never  gets  through.    At  the  moment 
when  Babka,  who  has  tried  everything 
in  her  power  to  save  him,  is  giving 
birth  to  their  child,  Grischa  is  executed. 

Not  a  cheerful  tale,  but  a  profoundly 
interesting  and  tragic  one.  The  case 
of  Grischa  becomes  the  case  of  human- 
ity against  war  and  as  such  has  the 
interest  of  all.  Chester  Morris,  escaped 
momentarily  from  his  gangster  roles, 
gives  a  splendid  performance  of  the 
simple,  pathetically  bewildered  Grischa, 
who  never  could  imderstand  why  he 
was  being  put  to  death.  Gustave  von 
Seyffertitz  was  amazingly  fine  as  the 
relentless,  iron-handed,  intensely  patri- 
otic Schieffenzahn  and  Alec  B.  Francis 
was  satisfactory  as  the  kindly  Von 
Lychow.  Betty  Compson,  heavily  made 
up  and  marcelled,  was  badly  miscast  as 
the  peasant  girl,  Babka.        E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Cameo  Kirby" 

An  all-talking  screen  musical  drama  adapt- 
ed Irom  the  stage  play  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  with  lyrics  by 
Edgar  Leslie  and  music  by  Walter  Donald- 
son :  directed  b.v  Irving  Cummings  and  pre- 
sented by  William  Fox  with  the  JoUowinsr 
cast: 

Cameo  Kirby  J.  Harold  Murray 

Adele   ^landall  Norma  Terris 

.Jack  Moreau   Douglas  Gilmore 

Colonel  Randall    Robert  Edeson 

Anatole  Charles  Morton 

Croup   .   Stepin  Petchit 

Larkin  Bunce   John  Hyams 

Claire  Devezac  ,Mme.  Daumery 

Lea   : . .  Mj'rna  Lof 

Poulette  Beulah   Hall  Jones 

As  Mark  Twain  once  observed,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  make  horse  races 
possible.   There  may  be  some  who  will 
find  "Cameo  Kirby"  a  sweetly  senti- 
mental replica  of  the  Tarktagton -Wilson 
novel  of  years  back — a  picture  listless  m 
action,  overdrawn  in  charaeterization. 
And  there  may  be  others  who  will  find 
in  it  some  refiection  of  languorous  days 
in  the  Southland  a  decade  before  the 
civil  war,  with  its  beautiful  and  haughty 
damsels  in  crinoline,  its  embroidered 
waistcoats  and  beaver  hats.    They  will 
accept  Cameo  Kirby  at  his  face  value, 
debonair  river  gambler  born  an  aris- 
tocrat, brave  duellist,  honorable  lover. 
■They  will  see  a  certain  restful  beauty 
in  the  scenes  along   the  Mississippi 
river,   already   popularized  by  "Show 
I  Boat"  on  the  stage  and  screen.  They 
I  will  particularly  admire  the  pictures  of 
The  Oaks  on  a  certain  misty  morning, 
when  Kirby  and  his  arch  enemy,  the 
venomous   Moreau,    stalk   each  other 
I  through  oak-leaved  paths  and  shallow 
I  waters,  when  Kirby  kills  his  antagonist, 
spurns  the  caresses  of  the  fickle  Creole 
;  girl.  Lea,  and  walks  away,  alone. 

That  scene  alone  is  worth  something, 
;  surely.  Mr.  Cummings,  as  director,  may 
I  be  accused  of  minor  lapses  common  to 
I  many  of  those  who  live  in  the  movie 
studios  and  do  not  always  maintain 
their  sense  of  logical  sequences  and 
proportions;  yet  there  is  genuine  artis- 
try in  much  of  "Cameo  Kirby,"  and  for 
that  he  should  be  applauded. 

Tarkingtonjans  know  the  story  of  the 
first  meeting  of  Cameo  and  Adele  Ran- 
dall, daughter  of  a  rich  planter,  at  a 
Mardl  Gras  carnival  in  New  Orleans; 
of  the  three-handed  poker  game  on  the  i 
river  boat  in  which  Col  Randall  stakes  j 
all  his  worldly  possessions  on  the  turn  I 
of  a  single  card,  loses  and  shoots  him-  ' 
self  just  as  Cameo  is  signing  back  the  1 
bill  of  sale  he  has  acquired  by  the  grace 
of  three  queens;  of  his  subsequent  meet- 
ing  with  Adele,  the  duel  in  which  he  ex-  ! 
terminates  Moreau,  the  threat  of  lynch-  '■ 
ing  by  an  angry  posse,  Adele's  discovery  :' 
of  Cameo's  generous  act.  Lea's  confes-  I 
sion  that  Moreau  was  killed  in  a  fair  j 
fight,  the  final  embrace  of  two  under- 
standmg  lovers.    As  Kirby,  Mr.  Murray 
sings  several  songs,  best  of  them  bemg 
"Romance."  Miss  Terris,  for  some  un-  | 
known  reason,  is  not  permitted  to  re-  i 
veal  her  own  talent  as  vocalist.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  is  wholly  competent. 
The    colored    comic,    Stepin  Fetchit, 
seems  to  have  gone  stale.      W.  E.G. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"Mexican  Rose" 

An  all-ialking  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Norman  Houston  Irom  the  story  bv  Gladys 
Lehman;  directed  by  Earle  C.  Kcnlon  and 
presented   by  Columbia  with   the  following 

cast : 

Mexicali  Rose.  Barbara  Stanwvck 

pHappy    Manning  sam  Hardy 

fni'  Manning.,  William  Janney 

Loco,   the  Halfwit.  Arthur  Rankin 

the  "Druik". ""fj/^;,^^ 
M^^-i^'?   .  Julia  Beharano 

Mexicali  Rose  was  a  very  naughty 
girl  with  a  roving  eye  and  a  moral  sense 
calloused  by  many  contacts  with  the  op- 
^^=l*^f^^^^■  ,Wlien  "Happy"  Manning, 
boss  of  the  Mina  d'Oro,  In  Mexico,  be- 


] 


12 


Also 

I  the  story  ol  a  buu:puou,,  jouii^, 

I  fishter  whose  success  leads  nim  to  ae-  ^j^g  j.-rince         ^'X^r^l'  '  wv  Borachio 

'  Vert  his  trainer  and  his  sweetheart  lor  Antonio's  men  and  v'hen  by  Bojacmo 

a  fling  in  society.   There  are  some  rea-  ^o  the  notmg  of  Borachio  a»d  9°"^^°^ 

ris^?^pri^eV.llt^cenes  and  gc^  per-  the  Watch.    And  one  Is  reminded 


-noting-  from  the  time  11  brought  about  T,y  Mr.  Goodrich's  eon- 
l  v  ra  taeie        ""I^JJIi^  Vre  noted,  by  P,  densations 


the  prince 


i^rma^JceTb^Xm-'GleasonJndP^^      fhat^^^npU  '  was^commonly  ...edj^^ 


Hurst. 


,e  convinced  that  she  w^  unuue  to 
1.  he  gave  her  a.  rou  01 

PP'^nf  Manntag  T  nice  clean  boy 
mg  Bob  Marmmg, 

college.  t°°^,i'^Srt  named  Marie, 
lally  nice  '^lean  ^'^l  to  show 

.d  bore  him  back  revengeful 
^^PP^;i"be  O^f  course  Bob'theUb 
Tnot'Sow' of  Rose's  soiled  past  or 

ana  geneiuu^u  ^  g,  gambling  A  Fireman        A.  Vardul 

TeZuTor  '^^ll-  had^en  Wm^^^^^^  -   ■  --...c^  w,n  Sa„ 


sense 


REPERTORY 

{"China  Express" 

»   =n<-nt  screen  drama  produced  in  Rus- 


cast: 


.  S.  Minin 
an  Bo  Yan 


thaThe  owned  a  g^ld  tnine 
which  in  its  way  was  Per/ectly  true 

subsequent  developmente  proved  that 
clever  as  a  wonian  may  thi^k  she  ^s  a 
man  mav  be  cleverer.  Happy,  ait?r 
me  fiTsfshock  at  the  steamer's  gang- 


A  General   ^ian  Din  Do 

^vSr^V.V.^•^^J.■Goo•dkin,  1  Saveliev 

If  a  casual  observer  of  China  Ex- 
nress*'  be  possessed  of  a  mmd  which 
can  and  will  set  itself  to  absolute  elim- 
Sation  of  the  now  familiar  soviet  prop- 
^anda  drenching  nearly  every  picture 
aganod,  uicii^     b       -nn^-pntrate  upon 


of^to  otase'rveT  to  watch    Thus  do 

^^rforGifirwhriT  writing  tWs 
.ihn  a  DleSant  at  times  enthusiastic 
^nanner  abo^Shakespeare's  plays  for 
S'parSan  magazine,  thinks ^hejomedy 
be  cal 

<iences''-i"title  coined"^th  jef grenge  t«3 

^'^Lrtitlf  m^eTn't-t  iittte  aTjd.  on^ 
miSt  i^ghtlj  .^.ay,  has,Uttle.  to  do  with 
the  comedy.  The  play  s  .^^e  thing. 
Tt  must  be  said  at  once  that  Bo«on 


^p^Xwhen  he  thought  he  was  |reetm^  1^^^^""^  ^coU^t/atrupon  ;  {'l^/^.UVSf^hf  s\c^r  NcToT, 
Bob  and  Mane  on  t^eir  honeyniM^  out  or  K^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  of  the  ,   "^.L^Xracters  wished  by  bla'^zi 

Dlished  this  makes  the  rest  of  the  gents  the  wea  oi  puui  , 
storv  It  is  an  interesting  narrative  as  these  free  J-  ^'ted  "tf^^f  JVenca^r- 
a  whole  made  steadily  entertaining  by  J  tract  calculated  t«  inc^e  or  to 

Zy,  Mr.  Vejar  as__a  plump^and^genial  |  person  ^^ouM  pass^^  V  patter  of  fact 

rhina  Express"  is  precisely  that— Kus-  i 
H'''"Srnni^anda  i^  ne*  geographical  ; 


splendid  acting 
iiev  Mr.  Veiar  —    -  . 
Mexican  mine  owner.  Mr  Rankin  as^  a 
half-witted  youth  devoted  to  Happy, 
Mii  Stanwyck  as  the  wanton  Rose,  even 
Mr.  King  as  "Dad,"  always  first  to 
reach  the  friendly  bar  and  the  last  to 
l^e  it.    Miss  Stanwyck  was  equal  to 
all  exactions  of  her  role  save  one:  when 
!  Rose  admitted  defeat  told  o    her  real 
love  for  "Happy,"  and  promised  to  go 
iLwIy  voluntaruy.  she  missed  something 
of  the  dramatic  climax,  the  deep  pa 
toos  of  the  situation.    For  Mr.  Hardy, 
again  a  special  measure  of  appreciation. 
Here    is    a    thoroughly  conscientious, 
Dlaver   who  takes  his  assignments  as; 
Sey  come,  good,  bad  and  .indifferent., 
When  they  have  pith  and  smew  he  be-^ 
comes  an  actor  of  the  f  nest  most  de- 
pendable type.    He  has  one  of  the  bes^, 
and  truest  speaking  voices  on  the  screenj 
of  today.    It  seems  sham£ul  to  foice. 


ha.s  not  for  many  yeafs  seen-  muoi 
"do  About  Nothing"  acted  by  .a  Qpm 
pany  of  such  uniform  excellence. 
What  are  called  mirtor  pa^s  «^er^ 
that  they  seemed -essantlal  to 
on*  of  the 
blazing  as 

a  star  to  quench  me  ugiii  lesser 
furninaries.  The  text  was.  spoken  in 
noT'Tc^o  conversational  manner;  nor 
waci  there  anv  reminder  of  a  scnooi 
H'c^uUon.'  u\  true  that  Leonato  in 
denouncing  his  daughter  and  trumpet 
ine  his  o«Ti  grief  came  dangerously 
neir  riouthing.'  This  was  all  the  more 
noticeable  when  Mr.  Cromble  as  the 
Friar  spoke  with  a  simplicity  that  was 
the  eloquence  of  sympathy  and  oi 
churchl/ dignity;  with  a  beauty  of  dic- 
tion all  too  rare  in  these  days  when 


lltUns'"  sfardtd  muzhiks  now  become  ^-^jj^j;'  irso'maltreated  on  the  stage.  |  j 
setung.  „     ^orn-ospntin?    the    S"^'  v,  «f  oU  thP  comedians  was 


Bulwer-Lytton  Is  too  old   and  tne 

psychological  method  is  t^l,"^''',™ 
pick  flaws  at  thi.s  time,  yet  One  i.s  im- 
pressed again    with  the  fundamental 
Krami  of  the  egotistic  Englishman 
One  knows  that  after  De  Mauprat  had 
betrayed  his    fellow    conspirators  by 
.showtog  them  the  apparently  deceased 
Cardinal,  he  could  not  have  dismissed 
rhem  by  sending  them  for  their  reward. 
They  would  have  demanded  his  com- 
pany to  insure  good  faith.    And  no 
real  woman  would  have  been  deceived 
as  easily  as  Julie  when  her  young  hus- 
'band  found  it  necessary  to  deny  his 
'love  for  fear  of  the  ire  of  Louis.    It  . 
r?oo  late,  however,  for  Mr  Goodrich  j 
i  or  any  one  else  to  add  leaves  to  Lytton  s 

'  IqiitpIs  1 

'  Melodrama  or  no.  "Richelieu"  won 
'a  large  audience  last  night,  and  Mr 
'  Hampden  was  recalled  many  times  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  work,  to 
observe  the  artistry  of  his  stage 
manoemTes.  his  slumping  faints  and 
recoveries  by  apparent  supreme  efforts 

°^  All' parts  were  excellently  taken.  Let 
us  commend  particularly  Moffat  John- 
ston's Baradas,  not  because  of  his 
strong  resemblance  to  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, though  that  was  not  unpleasant, 
but  for  his  excellent  diction,  facial 
deftness,  and  general  stage  conduct. 
Evelyn  Goodrich's  Marion  de  Lorme 
also  was  e-speclaily  well  done,  and  Mr. 
Rowan's  De  Mauprat  was  convincing, 
I  appealing  and  without  heroics. 


fore 
and  1" 
lalsetK 
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lioBor 
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llant-eyed  coolies,  representmg  the 
ma"sef  A  towering  European  and  a 
St  Chinese  general  stand  for  a  capital- 
Lt-mmtarist%ontrol.  The  same  doc- 
trine of  revolution  Is  preached,  but 
agafn  no  counsel  as  to  ultimate  salya- 
Uon  is  advanced.  Sufficient  unto  the 
hour  is  the  madness  of  carnage  of  an 
onnressed  people  running  amuck,  of  a 
conflagration  that  has  spread  beyond 

^°Thf  China  Express,  a  special  train 
runntag  f rom  Nanking  to  Soochow 
epUoSizes  this  eternal  struggle  and 
conflict  The  locomotive  is  the  real 
government;  the  first  class  or  interna- 
tional   coach    carries  concessionaires 


The  speech  of  all  the  comedians  was  , 
clear,  natural  in  dialogue  and  In  so- 
I'loouy  Only  in  the  burst  of  Beatrices 
knler^  after  the  finely  dramatic  deliv- 
ery of  the  line,  "Kill  Claudio,"  did  Miss 
Drake  rush  words  together  so  that  for 
a  moment  she  was  hardly  intell^ible.  | 
We  have  all  seen  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dict when  they  justified  the.  flippant 
comment  that  they  were  smarties 
with  quips  and  repartee  that  however 
amusing  they  were  to  Shakespeaies 
audiences,  seemed  labored  and  pomtless^ 
Last  night  there  was  lightness,  the 
toes  splikled.  Beatrice  can  be  repre- 
sented ^a.s  aggressively  sure  of  herseU 
too  conscious  of  her  own  wit  Miss 


t  seems  snaiiieiui  bu  •.^•.y^i    tionai    coacn  ^-^-^  loo  cuii.->i-'vj".3  ...jn-oj.  cVip 

to  do  "bit"  parts  like  Majod                  bankers,  perhaps  a  swindler  mentally  If  ek-w  tted  she 

^  1,- -  TTr...<- •>  '  '  i,.  A  ^losc  r-nach  serves    impression  of  spontaneity  in 


such  a  man  . 
Davolo  in  "Song  of  the  West 


W.  E.  G. 


MODERN— BEACON— EGYPTIAN 

High  Treason" 


An   all-talking  screen  drama  . directed  by 


.Benita  Humei 
.  .Basil  Gill 
.Humberston  Wrieht| 


lowmsr  cast. 

KveLvn  Seymour  

President  ol  Europe 

Dr.   Seymour  ""Vameson'  Thomasl 

Mif.hael  Deane   \ 

Not  too  Often  do  British-made  films  | 
come  the  way  of  the  average^movie-, 
go«-  and  too  often,  when  they .  do,: 
fhey  scarcely  measure  up  to  American. 
:quirements  in  the  way  of  Photogia 


or  two ''the  second  class  coach  serves  uupicooiv...       "'l^'VV  v,„t"  sVip 

?or  merchants,  professors,  middle-class,  e„,ounters  with  Benedict, ^ but  she 

citizens,  conservatives  always  advising 
calmness.    In  the  third  class  coach, are 


the  coolies,  or  peasants,  perhaps-a- blind 
man  and  some  beggars.  At  the  reaT, 
in  a  baggage  car  carpeted  with  liiuiy 
straw,  are  herded  children  and  'i'ouna 
men  who  have  been  sold  by  the_ir  p^- 


w«s  not  merely  ''My  Lady  Distain,"  she 
not  merely  alf  brains;  the^^ason 


-"^rr^^^r^^d^^^Uk: 

th^e'SakeTf-somfwho'play  Benedict 

^■^DSry  ;°as"fror  not  a  bufloo^^ 
uogucii,y  n,„  Watch,  and  m  his 


little 


phy,  plot  or  acuoii.       vv.."v.w  r-  " 
tinct  surprise  and  pleasure  to  find  such 
a  pVcture^as  "High  Ti^eason,"  now  show- 
ing at  the  Modern.  Beacon  and  Egyp- 
tian Theatres.     "High  Treason,'  treats, 
of  a  subject  constantly  in  the  mmds  of 
oeoDle  today;  the  possibilities  of  scien-. 
tffic  developments,  the  future  relations 
between  thU  comitry  and  Europe  and, 
ithe  inevitable  horrors  of  the  next  wai.. 
Report  has  it  that  this  film  was  foi- 
Sn  in  New  York,  if  this  is  true  , 
seems  a  pity,  for  the  whoje  thing  is 
intensely  dramatic,  exciting  and  pro 
vocative    The  English  players,  featured 
;°r'ext7a.  are%url  of  themselves,  clear 
and  agreeable  of  speech,  and  mter- 
tstog  both  as  actors  and  as  new  screen' 

P'^^o^TJu  the  film  fans  Is  a  love  story, 
but  it  is  often  lost  to  sight  in  matte^.; 
of  world-xade  importance.    The  per  od, 
is  the  year  1940  and  an  insidious  group, 
financed  by  the  munition-makers  of 
fi^i  world,  are  endeavoring  to  foment 
,ther  war.    They  stir  up  trouble  on| 
border,  the:;  blow  up  a  Passenger, 
.ain  in  the  Clmnnel  tunnel,  they  blow 
'  UD  the  headquarters  of  a  great  peace 
I  ofganfzation  ind  then  supply  each  gov- 
ernment with  evidence  that  the  other 
'  lide  had  done  it.    It  is  a  case  of  the 
i^tatcs  of  Europe,  under  their  presi- 
dent   agaiS  m4  Atlantic   States  of 
America  under  theirs.  Radio  commimi- 
^tton  shown  is  deyeloped^to  an  ex- 


men  wno  nave  uccii  i>ui<^        v...-,.-  .r-=^,j      i^-j^-—-^  wntrh  ana  m  iiif 

^ts  to  the  textile  factories.    Here  the    m  his,mrge  to  the  ^Y^^^^if  n 

real  action  starts  when  a  white^  over-   .4  cpnp.  he  boie  himseu  .,  . 

seer  attacks  a  young  girl  and  is  kllte* 
by  her  suddenly  crazed  brother.  -  we 
and  his  comrades  break  open  iboxea- 
of  munitions  en  route  to  the  scene  ^ 
a  civil  war,  shoot  down  all  soldiers  and  \ 
guards  who  oppose  them  and  take  pos-.i  t.ihr.re, 

lession  of  the  train.   Paster  and  faster    f,-vformance.  '";Yespeare's  time; 

it  goes,  though  the  native  fireman .^as         conventions  pi , Shakespeare 


l-,g    of  a  man   dressed  in  a 
"'iSis  a  much-abused  woid,;;atmo. 


orthe^Uain.""i^srer:and-W^  -^.^ic^r..,    One  ^^^^^H^^J^'^;. 
IX.  guec,  though  the  native  fireman. has         conventions  ^bakespe 

DGhave  on  the  stage  as  if  the 
rnmedy  were  by  a  popular_  dramatist^  of 


tossed  over-side  by  a  white  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  levers.  Attempts  to 
sidetrack,  even  to  wreck,  the  enraged 
monster  .are  thwarted  by  station  sym-- 
pathizers.  It  roars  off  into  the  night. 
"Whither,  China?"  is  the  parting  ^sub- 
title flung  hysterically  by  Michae^  q-old, 
the  communist  playwright  who^  wrote , 
the  English  captions.  ■  , .  ^^^^^^ ' 
Ilya  Trauberg,  disciple  of  the  bolder 
and  more  imaginative  Eisentem,  who 


that  can  be  applied  to  this 
One 
of 

an 

as  ... 

of  any  attempt 
re  was  no  dest 

"dated." 


COPLET  THEATRE  U 

"D.  c.  Mr  ' 

A  war  comedy  by  Evelyn  Glover,  .played 
for  the  first  time  on  any  staire,  and  directed  i 
bv  E   E  Clivp.    The  cast  is  as  follows: 

Albert  Scatlcrgood  Richard  Whorl 

Mary  Scattersood  ,  .  .  ■Elspelh  Ditdgeon  ' 

Martha  Tidy   •  r. '  i ^l^n  ^1 

Hon   &  Rev   Talbot  Brace.  ... Rajph  Rohpi tB 

V  iolPt  Bruce  Rosalind  s"?" 

Henderson  "  ^K.  ,E  Uive 

Sistsr  Bennett  Esther  Mitchell 

Emmett  v;,--''-''!^".'',^  b"",! 

Sister  Carnie  ^.  E  izabeth  Pra  t  j 

Doriri  J!''?T 

Orderly   Edward  A.kley 

Colonel  Bleniiinsopp  W.  Messencer  Bclli- 

Lt.    Carey  w  ^,'??'"''7 

('apt.  Russell  Haniiani  (lark 

I.t.-Col.  Soames  Francis  Compinii 

Orderly   Nathaniel  Foss  , 

A  Prisoner   .  .I.  P.  Wilson 

Sersrnant  ilajor  ...Herbert  Belmore 

Like  any  play  reminiscent  of  the 
tragic  days  of  a  little  over  a  decade, 
ago,  "D.  C.  M  "  has  a  strong  emotional  j 
appeal.  The  story  is  not  overdone.  \ 
Scenes  similar  to  the  parting  of  Mary  i 
Scattergood  and  her  soldier  son  at  the  | 
end  of  hLs  leave  were  enacted  in  every 
home  that  sent  out  a  boy  to  fight.  I 
There  are  many  moments  of  comedy — 
some  of  it  tense  and  terse,  but  none 
the  less  mirth-provoking.  There  .  is 
little  that  is  strictly  harrowing.  There 
are  no  machine  guns  and  no  air  raids. 
No  noise  of  battle  afflicts  the  ear  drums 
or  ravages  the  feelings  of  the  super- 
sen-sitive.  An  inevitable  ending  that  "  is 
happy  is  sensed  from  the  beginning. 
The  audience  goes  out  at  the  close,: 
comfortable  in  the  thought  that  a. 
mother  has  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  that  through  her  self-sacrifice 
and  persistent  courage  a  worthy  sol- 
dier boy  has  received  hLs  citation. 

As  the  play  opens,  Mrs.  Scattergood 
and  her  soldier  son  Albert  are  enjoy- 
ing In  her  plain,  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
with  its  big  iron  teakettle,  the  last  f^w 
m.oments  before  he  leaves  to  return  to 
the  trenches.  While  he  drinks  his  tea 
(steammg  hot  as  she  pours  it  out  of 


^^'^^^■\  ,  .„„<„ht  will  be  "Romeo  and  !  the  tea-pot)  and  eats  his  supper,  she 

    „  ,  ^      ,.  ,     The  play  onight  will  oe        shakes- i  admonishes  him  to  cling  to  honor  and 

directed  "The  End  of  St.  Petersburg  -  juUet,".  Tho  e  ^ho  thm|  attended  try  to  gain  a  D.  C.  M  (Distinguished 
has  combined  the  -symbolism  and  real- ,  pgare  is  a  boie—ana  nav  s  last  Conduct  Medal).  Just  here  another i 
fsm  of  the  Muscovite  school  with  a  J  certain  performances  within  ^^^^^  ,^       program,  shoul^ 

smattering  of  American  film  methods.  ,  ^  or  30  yeais  they  aie  r^ra  i       mentioned-'Blackie,"    the  boyd 

There  are  frequent  flashes  of  brilhancj.    blamed  for  i^.heir  opinion    snou  ,ieek-haired  dog,  who  comes  in  forh^ 


but  more  often  the  picture  stumbles,  re- 
peats itself.   There  is  little  of  sanity  m 
it      Such  sincerity  as  It  owns  TOjnes 
from  the  Chinese  performers  {hentr-      „.  ,  ,.  , 
selves.  But  it  is  mostly  fanatical  prop- "Richelieu 
aganda,  nevertheless. 


WILBUR  THEATRE 


WaU_er.  Hampden  ta^.be,P;af„  % 


wajd  Bulwer  Lytton    aaapiw    ^  '-  '^^  rt 


farewell  and  a  bite  of  lunch.'  Blacki^ 
plays  his  part  perfectly,  with  all  the, 
necessary   tail- wagging   and  face-lap- 

ping-  ,i  ' 

The  second  .scene  comes  after  Mrs.i 
Scattergood  has  received  a  telegram 


  Z^S~ 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
wr.lll<i  Street  Theatre— The  Stratford- 

series    of    Shakesperidu^^P^^^  Theatre. 


traordiiiar/  ^  "'^!i,nanv  ^'he^  plaved  in  Boston 

fommonplLe..no  that  important  news  JJJ.\i,^°^Kml'' Ve  pl^ 
„,ay  be  broadcast,  to  _throng^  on  So  Abo"*  N"^^^5:"J 


asl; 

Mr.  (iooiiri'n    .  .Louis  Polan 

Gaston  '  Moffatt  Johnston 

Count  de  Baradas  Thomas  Gomez 

Clermont......   •   Evelvn  Goodrich 

Marion  de  Lorme   ...  Gordon  Hart 

Sieur  de  BerinBhen  .  •  •  ■  ■  • ;  •      Ernest  Rowan 

Chevalier  de  Maupial.,.  c\si,Tk  Hundley 

i'iret  Gamester  •  ■  jj- Vinan  Hammond 

Husuet  Charles  McC.Trth.v.  Jr. 

Francois  Charles  -"Jil-^g^ii  yapp 

Joseph. .  v,::^:,-:;, '.Walter  Hampden 

Cardinal  R'cheUeu  ingeborf  Torrup 

Julie      Mort^mar  .  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Cushmai; 

One  ol        ^ffHiV-nVv  .  Case  Benn<"'t 

Another  ot  the  Twenty .  ..  ^^^^j  ^  schnitwr 

0u ran   .Dallas  Anderso 

ai.^.,  hitrigue  ant 
mellifluously  rolling 


street  at  a  Xment's  notice.  ^^^^1%  t"^.    The  cast  was  as  follows 

S  wheHfis^^uedhy ^^^^^^^  ::::::::::::---^,Ji]l^^J^i!^  — ^  I'^e'S' couite^an^^ 

";^%TrentrL"p^serve  it  Y-t  iSi-V^j^^lf  1  lo^iy  fi^--  of  kic.I^L'^-JJ^^ 

-^^,^i^m^S^cS,Ts^ec^iilly>^^  Til 


The  mob  scenes  especi^^i.  ^^.-^--        ^..^^h' : : ^ : : ^ ^ ■  ■ 
the  tunnel  -after  the  traui  .,  „     j  j.  gug^, 

deltrVed^wid  at  the  f  ^a  mob»     ;^™.^^^^■.•.^^^^■.^^^v.■  Miriam  Adam, 

centre  when  the  women,  lea    i  a  ^} j^^^  v.V:Fab.a  Draue 

Sevmour,  endeavor  to  Prevcii^  7-..^^  ,  nee    Mary  Holder 

nurture  of  the  bombing  Pl^nes,  are  re   .  ;  Dorothy  Francis 

P      riwv  pWtive      Of  the  individual    j    ..  ^ret    ....  Joyce  Bland 

"""■■'■'^"  2.'"^^'.,.-  'more  Important  sig- 
ordine 


ying  perform: 

the'Bulwer-Lytton 


Roy  Byford 
Geiffrey^Wilkin^son 


teUlng  of  the  death  of  her  son.  She  la 
MTlnl  for  an  acrimonious    old  lady 
whosf  stepson   is   also   in   the  war, 
Martha  Tidy.  Mi-s.  Tidy,  afflicted  with 
fn  ^fected  leg.  and  unable  to  walk, 
cit^  nroDoed  up  in  an  old    arm  chair 
and  CTs  her^  acidity  on  everythmg 
and  everybody.  Miss  Ediss  Is  a  .splendid 
reminder,  apparently,  of  some  parti- 
cuCy  disagreeable  person  that  each 
one  of  the  audience  knows.  ^When  a 
?ellgSm  arrives  telling  Mi;s.  Tidy  that 
her  ^pson  is  in  a  hospital  in  Bou- 
lome  and  wants  her  to  come  at  once 
Icattergood  begs  It  of  her  and 
Scldes  to  impersonate  Mrs  ^^i^^  ^^'^ 
ioinA  look  for  her  own  son, 
^  The  second  act  Ukes  place  in  the 
Tne  secuim  ^^^^  r.ontaininit  a  I 

In  ' 


V~.-.d.%  bv  far  the 


f  the  title 


to 


Steely  commands  and  crushing  de- 
nuncition,  ,iaisedJhe^Ca.dmal  to^the 


wfth  velvet  sarcasm, Jiuav«ing^pa.n-.  I wo^^^^^^  ^..ad 


_  raised  the  Cardinal 

pinnacle  v.here  no 
meant  him  to  stand.  ..oioV,p 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  R'che- 
Ueu"  has  not  trod  the  Boston  boards 
^fnce    Mantell    brought    him    to  t^^^^^ 
f^r^ra.  House  m  1922.    Hampaeiia  y 


Sandaged.  He  h^  forgotten  his  name^ 
^ere  is  no  identification  tag^  In  the 

?l  tem^ra™,"Mr^^^ 
Bennett  \s  t_ak  ng  tempe  ^iji.fa,<;h- 


icattergood  arri_ves.  clad  i^"  old-.^..^-- 

ioned  bonnet  in  the  recum- 

and  carrying  led  roses,  in 
nd  more  oiu»^.         ibent  bandaged   ,n|'^"  .gthig  with  his 
t-eVcast  and  more  pleasing a  modern  ^^.r^.^n 


SnTrfch^r  Vnd  m^-^mat^  bet 

audience.   "O"' ^T^^^^^lX-r^^^^^  — ' 


If  <(  U  .1  .  oh'pSper  an  imporWfrt-TJiau, 
W.ids  her  hfdeT  and  take  It  personally 
to  general  headquarters.  .,,„„,,uif>« 
Craftily  surmounting  the  dimcultles 
and  red  tape,  at  '^ngth  she  a  rives  be 
fore  Lt.-Col.  Soames,  delivers  the  paper 
and  becomes  deeply  In^^^^^'^^j" /"^ft" 
falsehoods  because  she  hai  come  in^o 
Prance  under  the  f^ssumed  name  oi 
Mrs.  Tidy.      Ultimately    matters  ai^ 
righted  and  Albert  gains  the  covetea 
"""^  Dudgeon,  as  the  affectionate 
..olicltous  old  mother,  was  In  the  word^ 
of  U.  Carey  (Ian  Emery)   «•  top-not 
Cher."    Through  her  flnely-tv  ned.  ex 
quisitely    pitched    interpretation  one 
saw  thousands  of  mothers  who  br»^«ly 
■carried  on"  through  war  days.  Rich 
ard  Whorf  was  well  chosen  t«  act  tne 
role  of  the  son.   Mr.  Clive  had  a  bjlef. 
but  entertaining  bit  of  amusement  to 
contribute  as  one  of  the  invalids  m  the 
hospital.    Capt.  Russell,  a  roje  played 
bv  Hannam  Clark,  was  well  done,  and 
Francis  Compton  lent  much  to  the  mii- 
itan-  element  as  Lt.-Col.  Soames.  It 
would   be  impossible  to  give  special 
mencion  to  each,  since  all  merit  com- 
mendation.   There  was  prolonged  ap- 
plau.se  at  the  conclusion,  with  many 
I  curtain  calls  to  which  Miss  Dudgeon 
ianri  the  others  responded.     P.  A.  B. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

COPLKY— "D.   C.  M.,"   a  new  war 
by  Evpl.vii  Glover. 

HOI.l^lS  ST. — Stratfor<l-iipon-,\von  J< 
val  Pla.vers:  tonisrhl,  "Kcimeo  am)  JiiU, 
Wi-.I.  mat.,  ".miiiis  Caesar";  Wetl.  n's;"'- 
••The  Merr.v  VPives  ol  Winrtsor  :.  Thiirp. 
niifht.  -Hamlet":  ¥ri.  ninht.  Twelfth 
NUhl":  Sat.  mat.,  "A  Midsummer  Nigrht  s 
Dipam":  Sal.   nitht.  "Marbeth." 

l.YRK' — "The  Chorolatc  SoUher."  oper-  > 
etta  b.v  Oscar  Straus;  moved  Irom  the 
Majestic  tor  its  second  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Little     Accident,"  larce; 
lOlh  weel;.   

SHTJBERT — "The  New  Moon.  operetta 
with  Evelyn  Herbert,  Robert  Halliday;  sixth 
week. 

TREMONT — "Gambling:."  eomed.v-drama, 
b.v  and  with  George  M.  Cohan:  third  week. 

WILBUR — Walter  Hampden;  Tonig-ht. 
Wed.  and  Thurs.  niirhts  and  Wed.  mat., 
"Caponsacchi":  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights  and 
Sat.    mat.,  "Richelieu." 


UllKlO  

Fiillcrlnn. . 
Eileen .... 


ATinrEBe  <ie  iiegiiroi.i 
.  .  .  .Eriwar-fl  Martindel 
..Maureen  O'Snllivan 


tf 


NOTE — ^The  Colonial  Theatre  is  dark. 


BRAHMS'S  "GERMAN  REQUIEM" 

For  the  thii'd  program  of  the  Brahms 
festival  at  Symphony  hall,  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  co-operated  last 
night  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  in  a  per- 
formance of  the  "German  Requiem." 
The  soloists  were  Jeannette  Vreeland, 
soprano,  and  Fraser  Gange,  baritone. 
Dr.  Koussevltzky,  of  course,  was  In 
command. 

If,  as  Is  very  probable,  the  "German 
Requiem"  was  composed  In  memory  of 
Robert  Schumann  (and  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate,  not  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  love,  admiration,  and  grati- 
tude he  bore  him,  but  also  because  it 
was  Schumann  who  had  urged  the  prom- 
ising young  composer  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  choral  and  orchestral  forms), 
nevertheless,  last  night's  performance 
must  have  been  felt  by  njost  of  those 
present  as  a  solemn  tribute  to  Brahms 
himself.  It  was  on  the  whole  an  ad- 
mirable performance  that  was  given 
of  this  great  but  intensely  human  and 
German  music,  that  Hatches  so  thor- 
oughly the  comfortable  and  reassuring 
doctrine  of  the  chosen  text.  It  was  a 
performance  lifted  to  occasional  heights 
of  superlative  beauty  by  the  superb 
singing  of  the  soloist^  (how  rarely  can 
such  a  thing  be  said!).  ;  The  powerfully 
dramatic  effort  achieved  by  chorus  and 
orchestra  in  the  second  chorus  ("Be- 
hold, All  Flesh  Is  as  the  Grass"),  the 
moments  of  brilliance  and  expressive 
beauty  in  which  these  young  Radcliffe 
and  Harvard  singers  reminded  one  of 
their  splendid  work  in  the  great  Bee- 
thoven Mass  two  years  ago,  were  offset 
by  barren  stretches  in  which  the  tim- 
idity of  the  sopranos  and  altos,  the  gen- 
tlemanly restraint  of  the  male  singers, 
a  certain  lack  of  movement  in  the 
slower  tempi,  made  for  an  effect  lack- 
ing in  the  fullest  conviction. 

But  the  vitality  and  beauty  and  ex- 
pre.ssive  force  of  Mr.  Gange's  singing 
in  the  solos  "Lord,  make  me  to  know 
the  measure  of  my  days"  and  "Here  on 
earth  have  we  no  continuing  place." 
the  exquisite  charm  of  Miss  Vreeland's 
beautiful  voice   and   her  delightfully 
modulated  and  expressive  phrasing  m 
,"Ye  now  are  sorrowful" — surely  one  of 
the  loveliest  things  in  the  whole  "Re- 
quiem'—were  things  to   be  long  re- 
membered. The  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience was  unbounded. 

Tonights  program  will  contain  piano 
pieces  played  by  Mr.  Schnabel.  songs 
rendered  by  Mme.  Matzenauer,  and  tha 
p'  miner  quintet  performed  by  Mr. 
Schnabel  and  the  Burgin  string  quar- 
tet.   S.  S. 

Sonff  o'  My  Heart" 

An  all-tnlking  and  Binirin»  . 

n-^nted'b.  WilUa^  ^ox^;^^\J?---fe  4  | 
Sean   ,  "luif 

K^ad. . . ,  •  John   Garrick  ' 

1  }f ary.  . '  '\- •  Tommy  Clifforrt 

R^ffertrv  .   Alice  ,io?o^ 

M"na  Parrell  MacDonal! 

Aunt,  feliiabeth   ■  Ef fie  e  Is^pr 

Tfl.w^n  Schneider 


It  is  probable  that  John  McCormack 
by  this  time  has  arrived  at  his  estate  In 
Ireland,  Moore  Abbey  in  Monasterevan; 
but  his  voice  was  In  the  Majestic  The- 
atre last  evening  as  surely  as  perfect 
recording  could  bring  it.  An  audience 
which  filled  the  theatre  sat  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  under  the  spell  of  that  same 
voice  which  charmed  countless  thou- 
sands in  the  concert  halls  of  this  wide 
land,  and  in  opera  houses  here  and 
abroad  years  before  that.  It  was  .scr 
perfect  in  reproduction  that  repeatedly 
this  audience  applauded,  especially  when 
Mr.  McCormack  stood  at  the  concert 
grand  piano  in  a  big  auditorium,  the 
familiar  sheaf  of  verse  notations  in  his 
hands,  his  Pidus  Achates,  Edwin  Schnei- 
der at  the  piano,  and  sang  four  num- 
bers. All  the  tonal  beauty,  all  the  mas- 
terly technique  so  skilfully  applied  that 
it  became  not  technique  at  all  but  sim- 
ply inspired  singing,  were  there.  The 
pathos  of  Eugene  Field's  moving  trib- 
ute to  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  the  famous 
high  note  in  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me," 
were  never  mors  effectively  sounded.  If 
John  McCormack  were  content,  to  allow 
"Song  o'  My  Heart"  to  be  his  first  and 
last  singing  picture,  it  would  serve  as 
an  achievement  of  lasting  memory, 
something  fine  and  delicate  and  true  lo 
be  cherished  long  after  that  golden 
voice  has  cea.sed  to  be. 

All  of  which  is  rather  emotional  pre- 
face to  what  should  be  a  sane  and  de-i 
tached  review  of  what  actually  has  been) 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Borzage  as' 
director,  by  Chester  Lyons  a^ 
photographer,  and  by  Mr.  McCormack 
ancj  as  flawless  a  cast  as  could  be 
senibled,  in  the  making  of  a  simple 
story  of  Irish  background,  a  story  witl 
none  of  the  irritating,  artificial  propj 
of  routine  Irish  tales  and  pictures.  Mr. 
McCormack  wisely  determined  to  be  no 
party  to  that  for  which  he  had  no 
relish.  He  would  be  himself,  strolling 
easily  and  naturally  through  scenes 
which  should  exact  nothing  but  sin- 
cerity from  him.  He  would  be  a  rare 
tenor,  living  in  retirement  among  his 
own  people  after  an  unhappy  love  affair 
with  Mary,  content  to  sing  simple  bal- 
lads to  the  children  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Barrow,  to  sing  anthems 
from  the  organ  loft  of  the  village 
chapel,  to  delight  his  neighbors  withi 
"Then  You'll  Remember  Me"  from 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  or  "Kitty,  My 
Lover"  or  "The  Rose  of  Tralee."  No 
hateful  invisible  orchestra  for  accom- 
paniment, always  Mr.  Schneider  at 
organ  or  piano.  He  would  go  to  New 
York  for  a  brief  and  triumphant  tour, 
but  he  would  return  when  Mary,  sweet- 
heart of  his  youth,  called  across  the  sea 
to  him  to  care  for  her  children,  the 
brave  Eileen  and  the.  lovable  Tad,  and 
died.  , 

As  simple  as  that,  this  "Song  o'  My 
Heart!"    Sean's  neighbors?    Peter,  the 
hackman,   Rafferty,   his   crony— many 
others,  unnamed  but  all  Irish  to  the 
backbone.  What  a  pair  of  witty  duelists 
are  those  two,  Peter  and  Rafferty,  as 
Mr.  Kerrigan  and  Mr.  MacDonald  por- 
trayed them!    The  latter  is  well  known 
on  the  American  screen.  Mr.  Kerrigan 
harks  back  to  the  Abbey  Players  of  Dub- 
lin, and  he  is  too  good  to  be  permitted 
to  return  there.  For  the  lovers,  there 
were    Maureen  O'SuUivan    and  John 
Garrick,  unaffected,  attractive.  Master 
Clifford  as  Tad,  who  was  always  best- 
ing his  chum,  Aloysius,  who  would  go 
to  Dublin  to  win  fame  with  his  harmon- 
ica, was  as  natural  as  life.  Miss  Joyce  as 
the  wraithlike  Mary,  Miss  Ellsler  as  the 
!i  faithful  Mona,  Sean's  housekeeper  who 
i|  had  not  had  a  fight  with  anyone  for  30 
j  years  and  then  found  it  a  grand  sen- 
'sation— all  were  admirable. 
(    Mr.  Borzage,  the  director,  has  kept  a 
1  level  head  thioughout.  While  utilizing 
studio  sets  in  many  instances  he  yet  has 
I  provided  a  series  of  charming  scenes  ac- 
I  tually  filmed  in  Ireland.  He  has  kept  his 
i  stoiT's  continuity  in  hand  while  intro- 
ducing Mr.  McCormack's  songs  casually 
I  and  plausibly.  He  never  prolongs  a  scene 
jor  situation  one  second  beyond  reason; 
1  he  makes  every  line  of  humorous  or 
( sentimental    dialogue  count,    and  no 
more.  The  photography  is  at  all  times 
I  refreshing  or  restful.  And  a  word  of 
prai.se    is  due    to  the  new  Sarasone 
j  screen,  employed  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  a  major  theatre.  It  gave  superb 
1  projection,  and  it  seemed  to  aid  mightily 
j  in  sound  reproduction.  Certainly  noth- 
ing clearer  or  more  authentic  has  ever 
I  come  from  a  magic  white  cloth  than 
I  those  voices  of  "Song  o'  My  Heart."  If 
(you  don't  believe  it,  go  and  hear  them 
j  ifor  yourselves  and  depart,  converted  and 
'convinced.  W.  E.  G. 

I  LOEWS  STATE 

i'T/ic  Girl  Said  No" 

An  all-talkintr  screen  eomedy  adanled  Kv 
Saiah  Y.  Mason  Irom  the  story  by  A.  P. 
Younger;  directed  by  Sam  Wood  and  pre- 
sented by  Melrp-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 


Once  upon  a  time,  ladies  and  genfle- 
•  len,  there  was  a  breezy  young  actor 
vho  had  a  flair  for  the  most  bumptious 
..and  slapstick  sort  of  behavior  that 
'  ever  passed  for  acting  In  the  motion  i 
pictures.    He  was  also  pretty  good  in  i 
the  few  serious  moments  that  were 
given  him,  but  those  who  directed  him 
preferred  to  make  him  act  like  a  mon- 
key on  a  stick.    Why?    Because  the 
public  just  ate  it  all  up.   If  he  insulted 
pretty  girls,  forcing  his  attentions  on 
thepa  every  moment  and  acting  like  a 
cad,  audiences  howled  the  louder  and 
/clamored  for  more.    The  result  of  all 
'  this  is  to  be  seen  in  "The  Girl  Said 
No,"  in  which  Wiliam  Haines  is  dis- 
)  porting  himself  for  the  current  week 
t  at  Loew's  State  Theatre.    Those  who 
enjoyed  him  in  the  past  will  like  the 
picture;  those  who  have  been  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  would  sometime 
draw  a  worth-while  film — like  "Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine"— will  be  rather  dis- 
couraged.  True  to  form.  Will  is  brash, 
cocky  and  conceited  and  goes  through 
his  regular  bag  of  tricks. 

This  time  he  plays  a  well  meaning 
but  tactle.ss  youth  who  is  wholly  un- 
able to  keep  a  job.  He  falls  for  a 
pretty  girl,  Mary  Howe,  and  makes 
violent  love  to  her  She  doesn't  relish 
It  vei-y  much,  but  finally  decides  that 
perhaps  she  likes  him  after  all.  At  this 
point  In  the  story  Tom's  father  dies 
and  he  becomes  the  head  of  the  family  ■ 
and  eVen  more  urgently  in  need  of  a 
job.  His  deadly  rival  where  Mary  Is 
concerned,  MacAndrew,  puts  him  on  i 
the  hardest  assignment  he  can  think  of 
in  confident  expectation  that  he  will 
fail,  but  Tom  puts  it  over  by  getting 
the  assignment,  a  rich  old  lady,  com-  ' 
fortably  tight  and  then  selling  her 
some  bonds  that  she  doesn't  want.  This 
accomplished,  he  finds  that  Mary  is 
about  to  marry  MacAndrew,  so  he  does 
a  last-minute  Sheridan-20-miles-away 

ride,  kidnaps  the  bride  and  presumably 

I  elopes  with  her. 

William  Haines  is  just  as  he  always  is, 

I  though  he  is  given  a  few  serious 
rnoments,  off  and  on,  that  he  puts  over 
rather  well.  Leila  Hyams,  a  spirited 
and  attractive  young  lady,  plays  agree- 
ably as  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and 
Francis  X.  Bushman  is  fair  enough  as 
MacAndrews.  Polly  Moran,  appearing 
briefly  as  a  maid  of  all  work,  and  Marie 
Dressier,  as  the  difficult  old  lady,  gave 
amusing  performances.  E.  L.  H. 


.•2- 


Tom  Ward  .  . 
Mar.y  Howe  .  , 

I,  Polly   

■Hettie  Brown 
iloAndrew?  .  . 
ttrs.  Ward    ,  . 
Vimie  Ward 
V.  Ward  . . . 
Vlie  Ward  . 
Wajii  . 


 Williarn  Haines 

 Leila  Hyams 

 Polly  Moran 

 Marie  Dt-pssIpt 

...Francis  X.  Bushman.  .Ir. 

 riara  Blandick 

 "VVilUam  Jaiiney 

 William  V.  Mons 

 Junior  Coghlan 

. .  . .   Phyllis  Crane 


BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  foui-th  concert  of  the  Brahms 
festival  took  place  last  night  in"  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Liebeslieder"  waltzes  for  piano- 
forte duet  (Mr.  Davison  and  Mr.  Wood- 
worth),  and  foiur  vocal  parts  (small 
chorus  from  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society).  Piano 
pieces:  op.  119 — intermezzo,  B  minor, 
intermezzo,  E  minor,  intermezzo,  C  ma- 
jor, rhapsody,  E  flat  major  (Arthur- 
Schnabel,  pianist).  Songs;  Sapphische 
Ode,  Von  ewige  Liebe,  Immer  leiserwird 
mein  Schlummer,  Meine  leibe  ist  gruen 
(Margaret  Matzenauer),  Pianoforte 
quintet,  F  minor,  op.  34a  (Mr.  Schnabel 
and  the  Burgin  string  quartet). 

Again  an  enthusiastic  audience  that 
completely  filled  the  hall,  an  audience 
impartial  in  its  distribution  of  applause, 
and  by  its  rapt  attention  during  each 
performance  paying,  after  all,  the  high- 
est tribute.  The  waltzes  were  a  reve- 
lation to  some  who  had  known  the 
composer  only  by  his  austere,  granitic 
worksi  If  they  expected  waltz  melo- 
dies after  the  manner  of  Schubert, 
Lanner  or  Johann  Strauss,  father  and  I 
son,  they  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably disappointed,  so  admirable  was  the 
interpretation.  Especially  noteworthy 
were  the  pure,  fresh  virginal  voices  of 
the  Radcliffe  girls.  How  admirably, 
how  musically  this  little  chorus  had 
been  trained!  The  varied  colors  of  the 
girls'  costumes,  artistically  contrasted, 
dehghted  the  eye. 

Some  one,  and  one  not  ignorant  nor 
unappreciative  of  Brahms's  instru- 
mental works,  had  the  courage  to  say 
that  the  composer  would  be  longest 
and  best  remembered  by  his  songs. 
The  management  of  the  Festival  was 
fortunate  in  securing  Mme.  Matzenauer 
to  sing  the  ones  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion. Her  rich,  luscious  voice  and  her 
technical  skill  were  at  the  service  of 
the  composer,  not  merely  for  her  own 
glory.  Whether  the  song  called  for 
tenderness  or  passion:  whether  the 
spirit  of  text  and  music  was  contempla- 
tive or  one  of  wild  regret  for  days  that 
would  be  no  more,  the  singer  gave  each 
sentiment  and  emotion  full  expression 
v.'ith  an  intimacy  of  appeal.  Here  was 
a  singer  famous  in  opera,  that  worked 
an  irresistible  spell  by  her  art  and 
womanly  feelmg  as  a  mistress  of  the 
Lied.  Mr.  Schnabel's  sympathetic, 
beautiful  accompaniments  emphasized 
the  worth  of  the  music  and  the  rare 
ability  of  the  singer. 

Mr.  Schnabel  played  the  Intermezzi 
and  the  Rhapsody  with  a  fine  imder- 
standing  that  was  something  more 
than  painstaking  dissection  of  the  mu- 


sical body.   He  wa.^  especially  lorcu 
in  the  performance  of  the  Intermil 
in  E  minor.  His  playing  as  a  whole  *  ^) 
more  objective  than  subjective.  P 
haps  that  is  what  Brahms  deman 
but  could  not  the  individuality  of 
pianist  be  fused  with  that  of  the  com 
poser?    If  tone  did  not  always  can-y. 
but  stopped  abruptly,  if  tone  did  not 
ahvays  sing,  that  no  doubt  was  due  to  a 
condition  over  which  Mr.  Schnabel  had 
no  control.  In  the  piano  quintet,  which 
was  for  years  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  admirers  of  Brahms,  he  showed 
himself  again  the  true  artist,  regarding 
himself  as  one  of  five,  all  working  to- 
gether   in    eloquent    preaching.  The 
gospel  according  to  Johanns. 

The  fifth  and  last  concert  of  the  Fes- 
tival will  take  place  tonight:  The  Alto 
Rhapsody  (Mme.  Matzenauer,  male 
chorus  and  orchestra) ;  piano  concerto, 
D  minor;  No.  1  (Mr.  Schnabel.  pianist) : 
Symphony  C  mirior,  No,  I,  Dr.  Kouj- 
sevitzkv  will  conduct. 


WILBUR  THEATRi 

faponsacchi" 

'  A  drama  in  a  prolorue.  three  acts  and  an 
ipilogue  by  Arihur  Goodrich  and  Ruse  A. 
'aimer,  based  on  Robert  Browmns  s  poem. 
fThe  Rms  and  the  Book";  first  produced, by 
Valter  Hampden  at  Hampden's  Theatre.  New 
fork,  on  Oct.  2B.  l'J2<i,  with  Walter  Hamu- 
Jen,  Edith  Barrett  and  Ernest  Rowan  in  the 
leaUm;  roles.  Revued  by  Mr.  Hampden 
last  nigrht  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  with  the 
following  cast: 

Pope  InnocenJ  XII  Moffat  Johnson 

Guido  Fraijceschini  Krnest^  Rowan 

(Caponsacchi  Walter  ^HamDdeii 

Tommatl     Gage  Bennett 

.Venturini  Louis  Polan 

f  <  alchi  Gordon  Hart 

Gheradi  Dallas  Anderson 

Pietro  Comparini  Franklin  Salisbury 

Violante  Comparini  Caroline  Meade 

Canon  Conti  ,  ••  ■  .Cecil  Yapp 

Ponipilia   •  Ingebors-  Torrup 

Governor  of  Arezzo.     C.  Norman  Hammond 

\rchbisliop  of  Arezzo   Edwin  Cushman 

Marsherita  Mabel  Moore 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
"Caponsacchi,"  Ai'thur  Goodrich's  play 
from  Browning  which  Walter  Hampden 
gave  last  night  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre 
as  the  second  production  of  his  Bos- 
ton engagement,  is  it-,  firm  and  abiding 
hold  on  the  affection  and  interest  of 
the  public.  Next  to  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac"  is  has  been  the  most  solidly 
successful  presentation  In  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's repertory.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
exciting,  it  is  dramatic  and  very^  moving 
in'  spots,  but  it  is  harrowing  and  ter- 
ribly tragic.  Obviously  this  rules  out 
the  amusement  seekers  pui-p  and  sim- 
ple and  leaves  those  who  can  stand 
something  stronger  and  less  easily  for- 
gotten. That  there  are  still  plenty  of 
such  theatregoers  left  was  proved  by 
the  size  and  enthusiasm  of  last  night's 
audience,  which  filled  the  Wilbur  Thea- 
tre and  gave  every  evidence  of  the 
wairmest  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  play  Mr.  Hampden  has  made 
very  much  his  own;  not  only  because 
it  was  wri.lrn  for  him,  but  also  be- 
cause he  enters  into  it  with  such  sin- 
cerity and  fuch  depth  of  understanding. 
The  role  of  Caponsacchi,  priest  who 
dared  defy  the  world  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  was  to  him  everything  pure 
and  beautiful,  fits  him  like  a  glove.  So 
well  indeed,  does  he  play  it  that  it  is 
possible  to  forget  the  mutliple  improb- 
abilities, the  shrieking  melodrama  of 
certain  of  the  situations  and  several  of 
the  actors.  The  terrible  experience  that 
lifts  Caponsacchi  in  a  few  weeks  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life  than  he  had 
ever  imagined,  makes  him  not  only  in- 
tensely sympathetic  but  pitiful  and 
noble.  It  would  be  easy  to  strut  and 
po;e,  in  such  a  part  to  tread  the  ground 
as  if  conscious  of  a  future  halo;  but 
Mr.  Hampden  is  too  fine  an  artist  for 
anything  like  this:  his  acting  is  sincere, 
sunple  and  very  movin"  quite  up  to 
)  the  high  standard  he  set  himself  in  his 
last  appearance  in  the  play  two  years 
ago  in  this  city. 

To  be  equally  enthusiastic  about  ths 
remainder  of  the  performers  would  not 
be  quite  truthful.  Granted  the  exag- 
gerated nature  of  his  part  and  its  diver-  j 
gence    from    the    character  of  Giiido 
Franceschini  as  Browning  described  i!.  | 
it  did  seem  as  though  Ernest  Rowan , 
made  the  villanous  count  too  terrible  | 
to  credit  for  an  instant.    The  scowl.  \ 
the  snarl  and  the  crouching,  catlike 
walk  were  so  much  emphasized  that    o  : 
one  in  their  senses  would  ever  have  Re- 
lieved the  man  anything  but  a  cri-.n- 
iiial  of  the  deepest  dys,  !et  ',alone  :.n 
injured  and  suffering  husband.    In  Lit: 
role  of  Pompilia,.  Guide's  pitiful  Mid 
mistreated  wife,  Ingeborg  Torrup,  t&s 
pleasing  to  behold  and  graceful  in  -er 
gestures,  but  the  innocence  and  sim- 
phcity  of  the  character  seemed  to  elude 
her.     The   jolly   little    Canon  Conti, 
staunch  friend  and  follower  of  Capon- 
sacchi, was  in  the  able  hands  of  Cecil 
Yapp,  who  contributed  om  of  his  cus- 
tomarily engaging  ang  quietly  humorous 
performances.    Praise  is  due  also  to 
Moffat  Johnson  for  the  fine  dignltv  ir.d 
spiritual  power  with  which  he  portray^ 
Pope  Innocent  XII. 

Once  again  to  the  play:  Is  it  Drown- 
ing or  isn't  it?   Has  Mr.  Goodrlc'ii  takin 


I  Jr. 


fuiienttiiisn. 

shiftlps'; 


liv?S  Tn  Paris:  He 

.  ,  f  iiiMi  iiir  Trmrv  lffl1lTH 
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>  liberties  with  "The  Ring  and  vne  j 
'  or  not?    These  questions  m>;vl-- 
come  to  mind  and  no  doubt  de- 
Browningites  will  argue  them  pro 
•on  What  really  matters,  Is  wnetn- 
iponsacchi"  Is  a  good  play  or  .lot. 
,tlng  that  for  the  most  part  it  is 
'  straight  and  unashamed  mjlo- 
a.  with  a  noble  hero,  a  pitchy-black 
[land  a  spotless  lievoine;    yel  nielo- 
a  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
of  the  theatre's  best  drawing  cards, 
n   t(X),  Mr.  Hampden's  fine  voice 
simple  unadorned  acting  and  tn.e 
/iction  that  his  presence  carries,  nvz 
agh  in  themselves  to  make  "Caijon- 
chl"    an    entertainment  eminently 
rth  while.  E.  L.  H. 


MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 
Romeo  nnd  Juliet" 

PrespntPfl     b.v     the  Stralford-Upon-ATOn 


on 


Hybalt   

Friai-  Laui  '^nor     .  . 
Balthazar  .  ■ 

Abiahani 
Peter 
Sampon 

An  ApothPCd"  ,  . 
Lady  Moiilaeup  .  .  . 
Lady  Cai'iil"!   : .  .  . 

.Juliet   

ICm'se   

.Boston  has  seen  many  "Romeo 
one  more 


K    r.i\i.  Lee 
,  .   William   I  alverl 
Goi-rliMi  bailey 
...Geoife  Hayes 
.  Wilt  lid  Waller 

 .Ernest  Hare 

.  .Dric  Maxon 

 Roy  Byford 

r.  Rivers  Gadsto 
....  Noel  lliff 
Kennlh  Wioksteed 
Geoffrey  Wilkinson 
.  ,  ,  ,Iatk  Blisrlx 
Kenneth  Wicksteeif 
.   .   .Mary  Holder 
.  .  .Dorothy  J'rancis 
....  .Toyce  Bland 
 Olive  Walter 

and 


Juliets,"    but   seldom   one    more  ap- 
jjarently  the  play  that  Shakespeare  in- 
tended.    Introduced  by  the  Prologue 
explaining  the  strife  between  the  houses, 
the  production  concluded  with  the  final 
reconciliation  of  Montagu  and  Capulet 
in  Juliefs  tomb,  thus  leaving  with  the 
audience,    as    Shakespeare  intended, 
though  most  producers- forget  or  ignore 
it,  the  assurance  that  out  of  all  the 
suffering  of  the  two  immortal  lovers, 
peace  for  a  whole  city  has  been  won. 
^The  performance  was  truly  Shake- 
spearian, also,  not  through  any  archaic 
staging— the  scenery  was  simple,  me 
costuines    effective    but    not  lavishly 
gorgeous— but  because  the  players  fol- 
lowed   Hamlets    famous    advice  and 
spoke  their  speeches  "trippingly  with 
a  perfection  of  cadence  and  articula- 
tion rare  today.    Nor  was  their  under- 
standing limited  to  the  speaking  of 
blank  verse.    Each  actor,  even  though 
he  had  but  a  few  lines  to  say.  seemfd 
to  have  studied  to  get  the  most  possible 
out  of  his  part. 

Miss  Bland'.^i  Juliet,  white  face  and 
Titian  hair,  was  like  a  pre-Raphaelite 
Whiting,  and  young  as  Juliet  shotild 
Ibe  Child-like  in  her  first  scenes  with 
heV  nurse  and  in  the  ballroom  apd 
balcony  scenes,  her  love  for  Romeo 
transformed  her  into  a  living  flame  of 
emotion  forced  into  statue-like  coldness 
in  fear  of  her  parents  and  nurse. 

Mr.  Hayes'i  Romeo  was  blazmg^wUh 
youthful  impetuosity,  yet 
quiet  tenderness 


.  UJect  U;f  .VHiLua  .-lyle  once  appunuu  , 
Wour  fathers,  others  demand  that  the 
set  speeches  should  be  delivered  in  an 
easy,  off-hand,  conversational  manner. 

yesterday  the  rebuke  given  by  Ma- 
nillus  to  the  crowd  shouting  for  Caesar 
was  capitally  spoken.  The  excuses  of- 
fered by  Brutus  for  the  murder  would 
not  have  been  accepted  by  us  as  Mr^ 
Hayes  offered  them.  Then  there  is  the 
gr^t  speech  of  Mark  Antony.  Should  it  ^ 
not  be  apparently  honest  at  first,  oily, 
ingratiating,  then  little  "by  little  gaining 
fofoe.yet  with  a  return  here  and  there  ^ 
to  miiet  persuasion,  rising  toward  the; 
end  to  fierv  indignation  and  denuncia-, 
tion-the  speech  of  a  tricky,  adroit 
iury  lawyer?  Mr.  Walter  acted  the  scene 
idmirably,  especially  at  the  begmning 
and  in  bis  feigned  reluctance  to  read 
the  will,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  ne 
threw  off  the'  mask  too  soon,  and  put| 
his  strength  in  a  violent  harangue  [ 
One  of  the  finest  scenes  m  the  per- 
formance was  Casca's  description  of  the  j 
offering  of  a  crown  to  Caesar.  Mr.  By- 
ford's  manner  of  givmg  an  account  of  | 
what  happened  was  masterly  in  a  care- 
lessness that  approached  indifference  to 
what  really  took  place.  fi„„v» 
Caesar  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure 
m  this  tragedy-in  fact  he  is  almost 
priggish  in  his  egotism.  No  actor,  how- 
ever accomplished,  can  make  him  glori- 
ous It  was  not  ea^y  to  see  the  philoso- 
pher in  Brutus  as  Mr.  Hayes  represented 
him:  the  calm,  the  struggle  between  the 
friend  and  the  citizen,  the  final  stoical 
behavior— these  were  faintly  indicated. 
The  Cassius  of  Mr.  Maxon  was  more 
along  the  desired  line.    Miss    Bland  s 
Portia  was  womanly    and  Tf^'^^iy 
Cato's  daughter.      (Where  did  Martial 
find  authority  for  his  vile  slander?)  Her 
sending  the  boy  for  news  of  her  hus- 
'band,  while  she  stood  in  the  doorway, 
perturbed,  suspecting  a  tragic  event  to 
come,  was  quietly  but  forcibly  dramatic. 

The  play  moved  at  a  good  pace.  The 
conspirators    were  natural    in  Plottmg 
and  in  argument.  Scene  succeeded  scene 
without  undue  delay.  The  mob  was  ■well 
handled.  The  stage  settings  fere  sim- 
ple. It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  I 
traveling  company  would  take  with  it  | 
a  life-s^e  statue  of  Pompey  as  exUra, 
baggage. 


Theie  was  a  large  and  deeply  Inter- 1 
ested  audience. 

"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^ 

Presented  b.y  th^  Stratlord-Upon-ATon 
I?^"^llW*=Tf  Roy  Bytod 


Sir  John  Falstalf   .V.V.  R  "  Erie"  Lee -xDreSsive  folce 

Gordon  Bailey  and  exPi^.?';,^„honl 


L\er  received  in  Boston.  Frantic  ap- 
jplause,  the  banging  of  seats,  shouts  of 
I  approval,  and  an  enormous  bouquet  of 
I  red  roses  rewarded  him  for  the  de- 
votion and  energy  with  which,  he  had 
planned  and  conducted  the  festival — 
one  both  interesting  as  an  experiment 
and  memorable  for  the  admirable  work 
or  orchestra,  chorus,  and  the  excep- 
tionally well-chosen  soloists  who  have 
graced  the  occasion. 

Last  night's  program — the  fourth  and 
last  of  the  series — offered  the  follow- 
ing works:  Rhapsody  from  Goethe's 
"Harzreiseun  Winter,"  for  alto,  male 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  Op.  53;  Concerto 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  D 
minor.  Op.  15;  Symphony  No.  1  in  C 
I  minor,  Op.  68.  Mme.  Matzenauer  and 
Mr.  Schnabel  were  the  soloists;  the 
'Harvard  Glee  Club  lent  its  aid  in  the 
performance  of  the  "Rhapsody." 

Few  of  those  who  heard  the  Rhapsody 
last  night  can  have  disagreed  witn 
Brahms  s  high  opinion  of  its  quality, 
which  led  him  to  sleep  with  it  under 
his  pillow,  "so  as  to  have  it  always 
wfth  him. '  Nor  can  one  fail  to  ap- 
plaud his  conscious  abandonment  of  tne 
slightly  complacent,  if  not  necessarily 
trivial,  3-4  time  for  the  flexible  "com- 
mon time"  that  here  prevails.  This 
music  has  a  depth  and  movingly  sombre 
1  expressiveness,  a  freedom  of  movement,! 
Ithat  ranks  it  high  among  Brahms's 
choral  compositions,  thought  it  neverj 
attains  the  ecstatic  beauty  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  Requiem.  Mme.  Matzenauer 
sang  the  prominent  solo  part  with  mar- 1 
vellous  beauty  of  tone,  with  delightfuUyi 
flexible  and  expressive  phrasing.  The 
Harvard  Glee  Club  performed  its  share; 
with  its  customary  line  taste  and  with' 
excellent  balance  of  tone. 

In  the  D-minor  concerto,  a  work  of 
more  immediate  appeal  than  that  in,, 
B  flat,  Mr.  Schnabel  once  more  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  musicianship 
and  his  brilliant  technical  quaUties.  The 
superb  vitality  of  his  rhythm,  his  power 
of  giving  structural  unity  and  logical; 
cohesion  to  a  work  of  large  scale,  the! 
brilliance  of  his  climaxes,  were  as  strik-i 
ing  as  ever.  In  addition,  there  was  aj 
new  emotional  intensity  felt,  especially 
in  the  beautiful  adagio,  wliich  must! 
have  given  pleasure  to  those  listeners 
who  had  heretofore  suspected  a  certain; 
coldness  and  purely  intellectual  fire  inj 
his  playing. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky's  reading,  and  the 
orchestra's  performance,  of  the  C  minor 
symphony  was  of  surpassing  brilliance 

This  is  perhaps  rJ 
of  the  Brahms; 


there  was  annoying  slurring,  'lownwarfl 
aid  upward    one  of  the  pleasant  fea- 
toes  of  Che  morning  was  the  smgersl 
CTident  enjoyment  ofjhe  occasion;  al.so 

of  the  songs  she  l-.ad  chci.en  and  the 
heartv  appreciation  of  tlie  audience 
that  "filled  t  he  ball.  ,  Mrj,  Reut^r  ac- 
companied well,  . 

The  following  wiU  take  Wai't  In  the 
series  of  1930-31;  Edward  Johnson, 
tenor,  Nov.  19;  Dussolina  Gtonnlni,  so- 
prano, Dec.  17;  Messrs.  Maiei\  and  Pat- 
tlson  pianists,  Jan.  14;  Efsem  Zim- 
balist,  violinist,  Jan.  28;  Mar  A?  Jeritza, 
soprano,  Feb.  18;  Olacomo  Laiurl^Volpi, 
tenor,  March  4. 


P.  H. 


full  of  the 
of  deep  love.  The 
perfection  of  Mr.  Walter's  Mercutio 
cave  new  truth  to  the  critic  s  charge 
that  Shakespeare  had  to  kUl  Mercutio 
nr  Mercutio  would  kill  the  play.  The 
"  orldly  nurse,  the  tranquil  friar,  in  fact 
all  the  minor  characters  deserve  pra^e 
A  moderate-sized  audience  gave  the 
players  an  enthusiastic  receptK)n^ 


Ihallow   V.:.''°Enc"Ml"on,toT'm<^V^^^^  It  has 

Pa7e  wni'-.^d^.^^'l!;;:  four  experimeiits  m  the  lorm, 

Ford   

Pir  Hurh  Kvans  . 
Dortor  Caius  1.  .  .  

.  wiiiifim'ciivm  hi  ar^wms  h"the  andante,  with 

c.  Rivers  Gartsbvideep  beauty,  tnougii  jnight  have 

-    ■      Adams;,  giightly  faster  tempo,  jihb"" 


prnfred  waiter  jouj.  expenmeuus  r,      _^  ^f^fi- 

  Ernest  Hare  J"^  largest  share  of  the    IL^hQ  J"» 

Kenneth  Wicksteed  t"«„^^,\?^v,ose  evocation  Dr.  Kousse- 

George  Hayes  ner     in  wnoie_j:»v^ 


'He  succeeded  eloquently 


Bardolph 
Pistol 

 ■  .T'  Miriam  Adam 

&  Gaoiirey  ^i,kinso„  j^^^--^^  i?\ffvf"- festival  it  wm  be  m 

fby   •*  MaryHouiftrl    pv>  ended  the  lestivai.  ^^J^ 

Fabia  DraUe 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— The 
Stratford-upon-Avon  Memca-ial  Theatre 
forapany  gave  yesterday  afternoon  a 
performance  of  Shakespeare's  "Juhus 
Caesar." 

.Kenneth  Wieksteed 


.7ulius  Caesar 
Octavijs 


ra'^Ra>  .■  ■  V.  .  .T. .  .  ..R.  Eric  Lee 

Willriri  Walter 


MarcQS  Antoniup- .  . ..   '~'T..^.ir  Riicrh 


NfaroUB 
r  asfiius. . . 

Casca  

TrebpniiiB. 
Ijig-.»riUF. .  . 


.  .  .Eric  Maxon 
. . .  .Roy  Bylord 
.  .  .  .Erneel  Hare 
.Oliver  Crombie 
Gordon  Bailey 


Linoa  V.'.'    >>'oel    lliH  ! 

Cicero. . .  .  •  -  ••  •  •  •  •        Jack  Bligh 

-  ?l'^o"thsi'??. :::::::::::  :c:  fivers, Gadsby 

'  "".Go'ri 


f       riti.en   OUver  Crombie  I 

li^lnrt  rftlzen  ■  ■  :  . .  GeoWrey  W  ilUinson 
Second  Citizen   ...  Gordon   Bailey  i 


icilius. 


,  .  . .  .Oliver  Crombie  ; 

'tinuis  .Ernest  Hare 

•"^P^'*   ;  Miriam  Adams 

  ..c.  Rivers  Gadsby 

-"'1="^"f.   .  .VMary  Holder 

*  ?  r"?!*        ^  i  V  .*  •"  •  •  •'  •  •'  •  •  ■  ^'  '^'"^ 

Mortimer  Collins  once  said  that  the 
poet  Horace  wrote  his  odes  that  he 
might  be  quoted  in  the  English  House 
of  commons.  So  one  might  say  hat 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  tragedy  Julii.s 
Caesar"  to  provide  schoolboys  for  piec^^ 
to  be  spoken.JATio  has  not  ka^^^^^ 


sneeches  of  MaruUus,  Brutus,  Mark  An- 
to^v  or  taken  part  in  the  Tow  and  rec- 
onciliation of  Briuus  and  Cassius?  In 
nerformances  of  this  tragedy  on 
rfJaP    success  or    failure  depends 


Riieby 
Mistres; 

Mistress  Page   "•■fi^r^ibv 

^^sTrers^^auiokiv " !  I  i !  I : : : :  .^'f 

"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  tra- 
dition has  it,  was  written  in  a  fort- 
night at  the  request  of  Qu^en  Bess  who 
wanted  to  see  Falstaff  in  love.  Incredible 
as  the  story  seems,  there  was  in  the 
'  production  last  night  such  an  exuber- 
'  ance  of  spirits  that  one  could  well  be- 
lieve the  whoel  play  had  been  dashed 
down  on  paper  in  the  first  flushed  eri- 
thusiasm  of  conception.  Indeed,  schol- 
ars claim  Shakespeare  did  not  stop  to 
search  for  a  foreign  story  but  created 
the  plot  from  his  own  bram. 

Unlike  most  Shakespearian  cornpanies 
the  Stratford  Players  seem  content  to 
play  Shakespeare  as  it  was  written 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  little  inserted 
horseplay  here  and  there,  but  then 
overclowning  was  an  Elizabethan  fault 
Thev  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  adopq 
modern  dress  or  colloquial  methods  of 
a^ech,  or  to  play  soft  music  during 
long  speeches  for  fear  that  the  audience 

'^'^om'^F^'staff  to  the  little  page  they 
romped  through  the  play  with  sponta- 
neous gaiety  that  swept  the  audience 
along  Vr.  Byford,  as  Falstaff.  in  play 
of  countenance  and  intonation  rivaled 
any  player  of  modern  comedy.  Miss 
Holder  and  Miss  rake  were  charmhig-j 
ly  mischievous  wives,  and  Miss  Walter 
M  their  go-between  Mistress  Quickly, 
was  delightfully  mercenary.    Mr.  Wai- 
ted was  the  m'ost  jealous  of  lucorious 
husbands,    while  .H^y^^,^^-,^^! 
French  physicians  f"™>shed  an  splen 
did  model  for  our  ever-present  French 
English  comedians  to  follow.  ine 
Snor  characters  portrayed  tliat  excel- 
lency of  ensemble  actmg  that  has 
characterized  the  productions  coached 
by  Mr.  Adams.  . 
The  play  is  to  be  "Peated^Aprll  ^. 


BRAHMS  FESTIVAL 

Scenes  of  overwhelming  V^J^^.-.  n 
mfrkeTthJ  -nd  l^t  riighc  of^e  Bos_ 

If.'ki'^-ToWy'd^fa^^^^ 


p^reciation  of  the  composer. 

MME.  ONEGTN 


Tbe  last  concert  in 


the  series  In  aid 


the  Boston  Schocj  cf^^^^^^^ 
Therapy  took  place  ye^eruay 
in  the  ballroom  f  *^^^°'^^as  the 
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HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 
"Hamlet" 

A  trasedy  in  five  acts  by  William  Shakes- 
peare: revived  last  niffht  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre  by  the  Stratlord-TJpon-Avon  Festival 
Company  with  the  lollowing  cast: 

Claudius    WiUred  Walter 

Gho.>.l    Gordon  Bailey 

Hamlet   Georgre  Hayes 

Fortiiibras    Gordon  Bailey 

Poloniiis    Kenneth  Wicksteed 

Horatio    Erie  Maxon 

Laerles    R.  Eric  Lee 

Roseiicranlz   C.  Rivers  Gadsh,v 

Guildenstcrn    Koel  llilf 

Maicplliis    Ernest  Hare 

Beniado    William  Calvert 

Osric    Geoffrey  Wilkenson 

First  Player    .  Oliver  Crombie 

Second  Player   William  Calvert 

Third  Player    Dorothy  Francis 

Fourth  Player   Miriam  Adams 

Fii  st  Gravediirg-er   . .  .  .'   Roy  Byford 

Second  Gravedig-frer    .Tack  Blieh 

Gertrude    Fabia  Drake 

Ophelia    Jo.vce  Bland 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  say  anything  on  "Hamlet"  that 
has  not  already  been  said  a  dozen  times, 
but  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  familiar 
story  that  sometimes  gives  the  spec- 
tator pause.  If  Queen  Gertrude  had 
not  married  her  brother-in-law  she 
would  have  saved  much  trouble  for 
everyone,  but  looking  at  the  situation 
impartially  it  is  hard  to  blame  her.  For 
all  his  backslidings  Claudius  seems  a 
far  more  interesting  sort  of  man  than 
his  elder  brother,  who  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  charge  of  sanctimoniousness 
and  too  aloof  nobility.  This  is  not  writ- 
ten in  any  flippant  state  of  iconoclasm 
but  out  of  honest  conviction. 

These  reflections  were  somewhat  stim- 
ulated by  witnessing  the  fine  perform- 
ance of  "Hamlet"  given  last  night  by 
the  Stratford  players  at  the  HoUis 
Street  Theatre  before  an  audience  that 
filled  every  seat  and  testified  its  ap- 
proval by  oddly  inappropriate  laughter 
a.c.  well  as  by  well-deserved  applause. 
Following  their  admirable  custom,  there 
was  no  skimping  with  the  minor  char- 
acter, though  to  be  sure,  Claudius  is 
scarcely  in  that  category,  and  Wilfred 
Walter,  who  assumed  the  role,  made  it 
strikingly  dramatic  and  compelling,  des- 
pite too  bushy  makeup  and  a  hampering 
costtime.  His  fine  clear  speech  was  es- 
pecially worthy  of  praise. 

Sucli  emphasis  on  a  usually  .slurred 
over  characterization  is  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  deprive  the  Hamlet  of 
George  Hayes  of  its  proper  attention. 
Every  one  has  their  own  Hamlet, 
whether  concrete  or,  imaginary,  but 
surely  one  would  be  hard  to  please 
if  he  did  not  find  thi.s  one  most  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Hayes  conceives  of  Ham- 
let as  entirely  sane — another  welcome 
disprover  of  the  pen^istent  legend  of 
Hamlet's  madness — he  is  very  noble, 
slightly  distant  and  with  a  curious 
habit  at  times  of  speaking  his  lines  in 
a  .sort  of  monotonous  chant.  This  was 
more  ^apparent  during  the  earlier 
scenes  and  toward  the  end  ceased  al- 
together. As  the  iilay  rose  to  the  tre» 
mendous  passion  of  the  play  .sceile,  Mr. 

Hayes  rose  with  it,  one  of  his  finest 
moments  coming  just  after  the  troubled 
departure  of  the  king.  His  Hamlet  is 
very  affectionate:  his  love  for  Ophelia, 
his  tenderness  toward  his  mother  and 
his  devotion  to  Horatio,  all  make  for  a 
more  tender  if  less  vigorous  conception 
than  is  customary.  He  is  politely  bored 
rather  than  bitter  with  Polonius  and 
for  the  most  part  forebearing  with  the 
courtiers.  Only  at  the  end  did  he 
seem  to  lack  something  in  the  scene 
of  Hamlet's  deatli:  a  spiritual  beauty 
and  exaltation  that  can  lift  that  bloody 
moment  to  something  of  beauty. 

The  play  moved  with  a  speed  tnax 
was  thoroughly  commendable,  though 
at  times  bewildering;   there  was  one 
intermission  only,  after  the  first  scene- 
iof  the  third  act.    The  usual  cuts  were 
observed,  wliich  meant  the  entire  omis- 
sion of  the  exciting  scenes  following  the 
murder  of  Polonius  and  the  last  act 
between     Hamlet  and 
cast  the 
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.  Uwiloli  lie  J&aiii 
Geoi-KP  Irrinr 
Stanley  BIystone 
Twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  war 
on.  and  pretty  little  aerial  manoeuvres 
such  as  those  to  be  seen  In  ''Young 
Eagles'  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
meant,  life  or  death,  usually  the  lat- 
ter, for  some  One,  and  not  just  a  coupl« 
of  movie  stars  chasing  each  other  in. 
front  of  the  camera.  The  flood  of  wm- 
and  aviation  films  that  have  deluged 
the  market  of  late,  with  many  more 
still  to  come,  is  a  curious  phenomenon. 
Twelve  years  Is  long  enough,  it  seems, 
for  the  grimness  and  horror  of  it  to 
b9  forgotten  and  only  the  pretty  little 
omances  remain.  To  the  average  pro- 
ducer and  fan,  there  Is  no  sub.iect  un- 
suited  to  paltry  and  unconvincing  lovf 
affairs,  and  war  and  spies  and  pretty 
gn-ls  appear  to  them  an  ideal  combina- 
tion. To  be  sure,  "Young  Eagles"  was  di- 
rected by  William  Wellman,  the  man 
responsible  for  "Wings."  but  while  there 
are  moment.s  when  the  excitement  of 
that  fine  piece"  of  work  Is  recaptured, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  case  of  Charles' 
(Rogers  falling  in  love  with  Jean  Ar* 
thur,  battling  Paul  Lukas  in  the  cloijd» 
and  getting  terribly  discoui-aged  when. 
}ie  thinlcs  that  his  lady  has  done  him 
dirt  bfcause  she  was  a  spy.  ■  : " 

That  is  about  all  there  Is  to  the 
story,  save  for  a  lot  of  good  clean  lun 
when  Charles  goes  to  Paris  with  Stuart 
Erwin,  is  drugged  and  has  his  uniform 
stolen,  something  which  appeals  to  hi* 
brother  officers  as  a  really  excruciat- 
ing joke.  They  all  come  into  his  room 
without  their  trousers  and  then  there 
is  a  pillow  fight.  What  a  hard  life 
American  aviators  must  have  had!  J.% 
is  sad  to  report  several  glaring  errors 
which  must  have  escaped  some  one's 
eagle  eye.  For  example,  Paris  In  war 
time  !•=  as  brightly  lighted  as  If  ther« 
were  an  exposition  on,  without  » 
thought  of  enemy  airmen  or  anything 
like  that.  Again.  Charles  Rogers,  in- 
formed that  he  must  take  a  German 
officer  to  Paris,  is  sufficiently  abusive 
toward  his  commanding  officers  to  have 
earned  himself  a  court  martial  any- 
where but  in  the  moving  pictures. 

To  offset  these  annoying  episode* 
there  are  sevei-al  compensations.  First 
come.<;  the  really  thrilling  stunt  flying 
b;'  some  of  the  daredevil  gentlemen  in 
Hollywood  whose  everyday  task  Is  to 
risk  their  necks  light-heartedly  for  the 
sake  of  .some  expensive  star.  Then 
there  is  a  very  fine  performance  by 
Paul  Lukas;  as  the  captured  Germaa 
flier.  Von  Baden,  he  is  subtle,  whim- 
.sical.  humorous,  gallant  and  persuasiv*. ' 
In  pomt  of  fact  he  totally  outshines 
Charles  Rogers,  the  nominal  star,  who- 
does  an  agreeable  though  self-conscious 
job  with  the  lovesick  young  airman. 
Stuart  Erwin  'was  extremely  funny  and 
Jean  Arthur  decidedly  pretty,  though 
out  of  her^epth  In  a  serious  and  emo- 
tional role.  E.  L,  H. 
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f SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductpr  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  arranged 
this  program  for  the  20th  concert  in 
Symphony  hall,  yesterday  afternoon: 
Haydn,  Symphony,  D  major,  with  the 
horn  call  lliston.  Suite  for  Orchestra 
(first  performance).  Sibelius,  Sym- 
]  phony.  No.  6.  Bach,  Organ  Prelude  and 
'  Fugue  in  E  flat  major  orchestrated  by 
Arnold  Schoenberg. 

Mr.  Piston  conducted  his  Suite.  The  - 
symphonies  by  Haydn  and  Sibelius  and 
Schoenberg's   arrangement   of  Bach's 
music  had  all  been  recently  performed. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  Haydn  and 
Piston,  the  old  and  the  new,  as  neigh- 
bors; and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  again 
the  charming  music  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  Interesting  to  learn  the  ten- 
dency of  a  contemporary,  one  who  has 
had  advantages  here  and  in  France  and 
now  oocupies  an  honorable  position  in 
the  music  department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Again  the  freshness  and  charm  of  the 
symphony,  the  performance  by  virtuosi 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  Finale,  delighted 
the  audience.  There  Is  a  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  theme  of  the 
Minviet  and  tbe  song  once  lustily  roared 
when  good  men  got  together;  "The 
Dutch  Company."  The  tune  for  those 
v.ords  is  supposed  to  be  of  German 
origiji.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
Croatian,  familiar  to  Haydn's  ears?  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Haydn 
made  a  free  use  of  Croatian  folksongs, 
so  much  so  that  books  and  articles  have 
been  wirtten  treating  of  Haydn  as  "a 
Croatian  composer." 

Mr.  Piston's  Suite  was  written  last 
summer.  In  his  modest  account  of  it 
he  says  that  the  first  movement  of 
light  character  contains  some  "Ameri- 
canisms" but  he  in  no  way  attempted  to 
write  jazz;  the  second  movement  is 
calm:  a  development  of  two  motives. 
(It  has  a  Nocturne's  character).  The 
third  movement  Is  a  fugue. 

It,  rould  be  foolish  for  an  American 
composer  in  these  years  to  write  in  the 
manner  of  Haydn  and  endeavor  at  the 
same  time  to  express  his  own  individu- 
alitv.  His  musical  Ideas  would  hardly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  old  forms;  or 
he  '.vould  only  be  a  sedulous  ape;  that 


"  lit,  all.  PrdlttniBtr' 

wrote  a  cla.ssicar'  symphony,  and  it  is 
delightful:  but  he'  Is  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon talent.  Stravinsky  tried  to  go  back 
to  Bach,  and  wrote  music  of  Saharan 
barrenness — not  one  oasLs  for  refresh- 
ment. No,  a  composer  should  be  a  man 
of  his  own  generation,  also  country,  but 
not  possessed  by  a  Chauvinistic  demon 
so  that  hLs  compositions  would  only 
have  parochial  interest.  Just  what  Mr. 
Piston  means  by  "Americanisms"  in  his 
first  movement  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. Mr.  Chadwlck  has  shown  more 
than  once  that  a  composition,  not  con- 
taining a  national  air,  not  having  a 
set  program,  can  yet  be  charged  with 
the  spirit  that  is  accepted  here  as  in 
Europe  as  distinctively  American,  a 
certain  reckless,  devil-me-care,  snap- 
ping -of-fingers-at  -the-eternal-verities 
spirit.  One  fails  to  find  this  spirit,  this 
flavor  in  Mr.  Piston's  first  movement. 
There  is  occasional  fui-y,  a  use  of  de- 
vices also  employed  by  ingenious 
makers  of  jazz,  but  these  can  hardly  he 
called  Americanisms.  In  the  slow  move- 
ment there  are  some  truly  musical  ideas 
that  suggest  a  poetic  feeling  and  a  per- 
sonal note,  yet  here  one  wishes  a  surer 
authorative  —  not  aggressive  —  carrying 
out  of  the  musical  sentiments  and  a 

still  more  pronoimcea  mood.  Then  there 
Is  the  fugue. 

Composers  having  made  daring  or 
loose  experiments,  caring  little  for  eu- 
I  phony,  disdaining,  as  is  the  fashion 
'  today,  "obvious"  tunes,  harmonic  pro- 
gressions, enchanting  combinations  of 
instruments,  suddenly  thinking  that  the 
;  Philistines  may  be  disconcerted  by  what 
they  have  done,  write  a  fugue  for  a 
sonorous  ending.  They  think  that  a 
fugue  sanctifies  what  has  gone  before. 
There  is  safety  in  a  fugue.  The  very 
word  "fugue"  impresses  an  audience; 
a-ssures  it  that  the  composer  knows 
his  trade.  And  yesterday  Mr.  Piston's 
fugue  was  apparently  the  one  move- 
ment honestly  enjoyed.  It  was  livelv, 
It  kept  the  attention,  it  even  excited, 
and  without  any  pedantic  discussion  as 
to  its  technical  merit.  It  provoked 
hearty  applause:  that  was  the  answer. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  sixth  sym- 
phony of  Sibelius  has  never  gained 
wide-spread  popularly — the  music  is 
Singularly  self-restrained  for  him;  an 
intimate  brooding  music,  as  if  Sibelius, 
like  Buddha,  were  lost  in  omphalic 
contemplation.  No  defiant  outbursts, 
no  bitter  melancholy,  no  warring 
agamst  Pate — as  in  the  symphonies  that 
made  him  famous;  in  pictorial  or  dra- 
matic pages,  as  in  the  tone-poems  In- 
spired by  the  legends  of  Finland.  The 
symphony  is  by  no  means  negligible; 
but  it  has  only  a  faint  emotional  ap- 
peal. The  quiet  ending  is  of  an  au- 
tumnal sunset  beauty.  We  prefer 
Sibelius  the  man  of  storm  and  stress 
raging  or  gloomy  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner  of  preceding  years. 

■The  transcription  of  Bach's  prelude 
and  fugue,  vexing  to.  the  respecters  of 
Bach  and  the  lovers  of  his  organ 
music,  agam  aroused  vigorous  applause. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tnloght. 
The  program  of  next  week  consists  of 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  symphony; 
piano  concerto,  G  major.  No.  4  (Mr 
Schnabel,  pianist),  and  the  "Lenore'' 
overture.  No.  3. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 
'Twelfth  Night" 


A  comed.v  by  William  Shakespeare,  riven 
ny  the  .Stratford-upon-Avon  festival  com- 
pany under  the  direction  of  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  with  the  following:  cast: 

Oreino   Eric  Maxifn 

Sebastran   ^^^i 

Antonio    .   Oliver  Crombie 

A  sea  captain  William  Calvert 

 Ernest  Hare 

I  Sir  Toby '  Beicii  ^ ;  ^^o^'^^,!^^ 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek ...  Kenneth  Wicksteed 

Malvolio  Wilfrid  Walter 

i.,,,i''„  Georg-e  Hayes 

,  Geoffrey  Wilkinson 

A,:  'Y'^^'  Gordon  Bailey 

 Jx.vce  Bland 

I,'";?,   Fabia  Drake 

 Mary  Hol.^jr 

A  mellow  and  seasoned  performance 
of  the  bard's  comedy  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity was  given  last  night  by  a  cast  su- 
perbly aware  of  his  possibilities.  Char- 
acterizations, settings,  costumes  bowed 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  play,  each  fac- 
tor blending  as  a  complement  to  the 
vivid  and  forceful  recreation  of  one  of 
the  most  spirited  of  light  pieces.  There 
was  a  contemporary  naturalness  to  the 
reading  of  lines,  with  punctuating  ges- 
ture and  intonation  deftly  bringing  out 
their  overtones. 

Mr.  Walters  Malvolio  is  a  grandiose 
creature  of  studied  and  strutting  dig- 
I  nity,  a  top-hat  target  for  the  practicll 
I  jokes  of  Sir  Toby  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators.   Seldom  does  Mr.  Walter  give 
him  absurdities  not  the  outcome  of 
over-stiff  pride.     He  is  a  milk-and- 
water  Cyrano,  perhaps,  or  a  not-quite 
gentleman  who  makes  a  mistake.  Sir 
Toby  IS  a  pictui-esque  marvel  of  red- 
laced,  pop-eyed   buffoonery,  and  Mr 
Wicksteed  sets  him  off  well  with  a  pal- 
lid and  sqeaking  Sir  Andrew.  George 
Hayes  Imparts  the  proper  dash  of  mel- 
ancho  y  romance  to  his  jester— only  a 
dash  in  the  sober  split-seconds  which  ' 
separate  his  facile  quips  and  pseudo- 
logic.     His  voice  is  agreeable  in  the 
songs    All  other  parts  were  well  done- 
dignity  and  loveliness  for  Olivia,  ferv 
and  graciousness  for  Orsino.  naively  • 
stramed  ardor  and  breatlilessness 
Viola. 


The  play  wa,s  given  fri'flve  acts,  witli 
an  interval  of  10  minutes  after  the  sec- 
ond act.  Changes  of  scene  were  accom- 
plished quickly  by  dimming  lights  and 
lowering  downstage  drops.  The  garden 
scene,  of  dull  blues  and  solid  masses, 
.set  off  the  bright  costumes  and  served 
well  the  plot  necessities. 

Tomorrow  the  company  will  give  "A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  and  "Mac- 
beth." H.  F.  M  y 

UPTOWN-OLYMPIA 

"Show  Girl  in  Hollywood" 

An  .ill-t.iIkinB-  and  ainsring-  screen  comedy 
adapted  by  Harvey  Thew  and  James  A. 
Starr  from  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
.1.  P.  McEvoy,  directed  by  Mervyn  LeRiiy 
and  prc.iiented  by  First  Nati«nal  with  the 
follnwinR-  cast:  '  ' 

Dixie    Dus-an  Alice  While 

.Jimmy    Doyle  Jack    Mnlhall  ' 

Donna   Harris  Blanche  Sweet; 

Sam  Otis  Ford  Strrlins:' 

Frank  Buelow....,,  John  Milian  | 

Otis's  Secretary  V;r?inia  Sale, 

Bine   Herman  Bine:: 

Kramer  .,  Lee  Shumwa.v  ' 

The  stage  or  screen  play  which  tells  i 
the  truth  about  Hollywood  is  still  to 
be  written.  Jim  Tully's  "Jarnegan," 
written  by  a  tramp-author  with  a 
grudge  against  Hollywood,  was  too  radi- 
cal, too  partisan  to  be  believable.  "Show 
Girl  in  Hollywood,"  written  by  another 
eccentric  satirist,  might  be  dubbed  too 
conservative  to  be  inlere-taig  in  so 
far  as  it  throws  any  blinding  light  on 
doings  in  that  far-away  land  of  make- 
believe.  In  fact,  in  its  present  stage  of 
cinematic  endeavor  it  seems  pale  and 
dull  when  compared  with  that  vastly 
superior  lampoon,  "Show  People,"  pro- 
duced back  in  1928  and  directed  by 
King  Vidor  from  script  supplied  by 
Agnes  Christine  Johnston  and  Lawrence 
Stallings.  In  that  were  merciless  jibes 
at  individuals  and  their  conceits  and 
foibles,  and  at  studio  chicanery  in  gen- 
eral. "Show  Girl  in  Hollywood"  tells 
just  as  little  as  it  can.  It  does  hit  a 
head  here  and  a  condition  there,  not 
enthusiastically,  but  warily.  Miss  White,  ' 
again  a  listless  impersonator  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Evoy's  pet  creation,  the  volatile  Dixie 
Dugan,  expresses  the  situation  naively  ] 
when,  in  telling  what  "The  Rainbow 
Girl,"  the  motion  picture  of  the  story, 
lacks,  uses  the  words  subtlety  and 
finesse.  She  is  quoting  Buelow,  the 
egotistic  director,  philanderer  and  pil- 
ferer of  plots,  and  she  doesn't  know 
what  the  words  mean.  Any  impartial  , 
but  fairly  intelligent  observer,  after  sit-  ; 
ting  through  "Show  Girl  in  Hollywood,"  ; 
might  reasonably  assume  that  neither 
did  those  who  made  the  picture. 

One  of  the  significant  features  in . 
this  presentation  is  the  return  to  the 
screen  of  Blanche  Sweet,  whose  film 
career  dates  back  to  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles."  This  is  the  first  time 
her  voice  has  been  heard,  in  Boston,  at 
least,  and  if  the  microphone  or  the 
recording  unit  had  been  less  vicious- ' 
minded  she  would  have  fared  better. 
Her  diction  is  good  but  the  tones  are 
faint.  She  still  can  be  effective  in 
I  dramatic  pantomime,  as  witness  the 
scene  in  which,  as  the  discouraged  film 
star  of  a  past  era,  she  attempts  suicide. 
Mr.  Miljan  is  capital  as  the  conceited 
but  discredited  director  who  tries  to 
entice  the  dumb  Dixie  from  the  path 
of  rectitude,  and  Mr.  Sterling  amazes 
all  by  a  successful  excursion  into  the 
reE|lms  of  straight  acting,  as  the  studio 
boss  who  believes  in  cutting  everything 
in  half,  from  salaries  to  radio  greet- 
ings. Mr.  Mulhall  as  the  unlucky  play- 
wright has  an  easy  time.  Miss  White's 
performance  might  be  linked  with  the 
one  stage  scene  In  color — passable,  but 
it  could  have  been  done  so  much  better. 

W.  E.  G. 


PARK 


"Vengeance" 

An  all-talkin?:  screen  drama  adapted  by 
F.  Hish  Herbert  from  the  story  by  Ralph 
Graves:  directed  by  Archie  Mayo  and  pre- 
senled  by  Columbia  with  the  followins:  cast; 

John  Meadham  Jack  Holt 

Marsaret   Summers   Dorothy  Revier 

Charles  Summers   Philip  Stranpe 

The   Doctor   George  Peaice 

The  Ambassador   Hayden  Stevenson 

Niriia   lima  A.  Harrison 

Whether  as  submarine  commander, 
hard-riding  westerner  or  any  one  of  his 
familiar  roles.  Jack  Holt  varies  but  lit- 
tle. There  is  the  firm,  unsmiling  mouth,- 
the  sturdy,  vigorous  walk  and  the 
clipped,  cynically  humorous  speech.  His 
latest  film,  "Vengeance,"  now  showing 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  might  well  be  sub- 
titled "Jack  Holt  in  the  Congo."  No 
disparagement  is  intended,  for  Mr,  Holt 
is  a  sincere,  capable  and  likable  actor, 
with  an  unusually  pleasing  voice  and  a 
real  gift  of  restraint.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  film,  supposedly  the  sweltering 
jungle,  is  well  conveyed:  it  is  enough 
to  make  one  hot  just  to  watch  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  characters  on  the  screen. 
The  swarming  natives,  in  or  out  of  war 
paint,  are  picturesque  and  sometimes 
terror  inspiring,  especially  their  dance 
of  vengeance  around  a  huge  bonfire  at 
night.  Such  absurdities  as  the  arrival 
of  a  lovely  young  woman  at  a  trading 
post  with  the  very  latest  wardrobe,  con- 
sisting of  lowcut  evening  dresses,  make 
for  inappropriate  amusement,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  picture  has  been 
logically  developed. 

John  Meadh.im,  factor  for  five  years 
at  a  distant  African  trading  post,  writes 


ijiii.i,. li'pei'emiitory  ucucuia  mat,  he  oi- 
relieved  as  sOOTTlts  po.ssible.    The  man  ^ 
who  comes  to  take  his  place,  Charles — 
Summers,  Is  a  hot-tempered  weakling*  I 
with  so  little  sense  as  to  bring  his  young 
wife  witli  him.  Meadham's  task  it  is  to 
instruct  the  difficult  Summers  Into  his 
duties,  an  undertaking  made  all  the 
more  ungrateful  by  the  unwillingness 

of  Summers  to  take  advice  of  an"  . 

;Matters  become  even  more  compW'jve  f 
when  Meadham  and  Margaret  Sui  , 
■become  strongly  attracted  to  eachlbeaUl 
Finally  Meadham  departs,  secretli  ,  i 
ing  Margaret  with  him  to  .save  he^  Sliuui 
it  he  brutality  of  her  husband.  Sui  __exl 
jgoes  from  bad  to  worse,  drinks\ 
l.stantly  and  finally  shoots  a  native\  and  a 
Ihe  discovers  Margaret's  departure 
There  is  an  uprising,  the  Net 
burn  Summers  in  effigy  and  then  s. 
him  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  just'  js 
Meadham,  alarmed  by  the  beating'  of 
the  tom-toms,  returns.    Jack  Holt,  asg; 
the  invincibly  heroic  Meadham,  gavei;> 
an  entirely  satisfactory  performance  and 
j  Dorothy    Revier    was    pretty,  though 
scarcely  striking  as  Margaret.     Philip  V- 
Strange  was   dramatic   and  intensely 
di.sagreeable  in  the  role  of  Summers, 
while  Hayden  Stevenson  gave  a  genially 
rowdy  picture  of  a  middle-aged  doctor 
whose  chief  diversion  was  drink. 

On  the  same  program  is  "Guilty?" 
with  Virginia  Valli,  John  Holland  and 
John  St.  Polls.  It  tells  how  the  young 
son  of  a  judge  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  whom  his  father 
had  sent  to  prison.  The  girls  father 
kills  himself,  the  boy  is  accused  of  the 
murder  and  barely  escaped  hanging. 

E.  L.  H. 


A   Life   of  Wagner  on 
New  and  Unpleasant 
Material 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  WAGNER  by 
Philip  Dutton  Hum  and  Waverly  Lewi.? 
Root,  with  eleven  illustrations  and  an  j 
index.  Frederick  A.  "Stokes.  313  pp.  $3. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 

An    Englishwomarn,    the    Hon.  Mr... 
Willoughby  Burrell— she  died  in  1898— 
suspecting  that  biographies  of  Wagnei- 
had  suppressed  facts — set  out  to  colle: 
original  documents  for  the  purpose  ci 
Issuing  an  accurate  account  of  Wagner 
as  man  and  composer.  All  available 
material  seemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  : 
Wagner's  widow  Cosima;  but  Mrs.  Bur-  ■ 
rell    finally    became    acquainted   with , 
Natalie,   the  illegitimate  daughter  of! 
Minna  Planer,  the  first  wife  of  Wagner. 
From  Natalie,  who  had  long  passed  a>  j 
Minna's  sister,  she  obtained  many  let- 
ters and  musical  manu.scripts.  Natai: 
wrote  for  her  an  account  of  the  inci- 
dents in  Minna's  life  with  Wagner.  Cos-  j 
ima  had  more  than  once,  even  with 
threats,  tried  to  obta,in  the  composer's 
iove  letters  to  Minna.  Mrs.  Burrell  died 
having  published  in  a  most  expensive 
form  one  volume  of  her  proposed  biog- 
raphy. Her  collection  was  hidden  in  a 
safe  deposit  vault,  for  her  heirs  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  material.  A 
catalogue  was  recently  printed,'  but  it 
Is  not  as  yet  i.ss,ued  to  the  public. 

Messrs.  Hurn  and  Root  have  been  at 
cused  of  obtaining  the  material  on 
which  they  base  their  book  from  the 
catalogue,  not  from  the  letters.  They 
have  denied  the  accusation.  They  have 
also  been  accused  of  misstatements  of 
fact,  unfounded  innuendos,  ignorance 
of  what  is  known  to  all  students  of 
Wagner.  The  two  authors  on  page 
118  speak  of  the  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries" 
as  coming  at  the  end  of  "Goetterdaem- 
merung."  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  says 
this  blunder  is  "by  no  means  their 
greatest  triumph  of  fancy  over  fact." 
This  is  ungracioas,  for  the  two  quote 
Mr.  Newman  with  great  respect  and 
recommend  his  biography  of  Wagner  as 
the  best  in  English. 

"The  Truth  About  Wagner"  is  in 
substance  a  vitriolic  attack  on  Co.sima, 
with  Minna  rehabilitated.  Cosima  is 
accused  of  having  from  jealousy  sup- 
pressed everything  that  was  to  Minna'.'; 
ariyantage,  even  chansing,  perverting 
falsifying  passages  written  by  Wagnc: 
in  his  autobiography,  by  persuading  hin; 
to  writs  again."=t  the  facts,  even  writin; 
portions  of  the  latter  pages  her.5e!f 


Cosima  vilified  Minna;  .wished  the 
world  to  regard  Cosima  as  the  Egeria, 
the  sDiuxe  and  in.spiration  of  the  mu"ic 
dramas  whereas  these  works  were  com- 
posed— "Parsifal,"  his  weakest  work, 
was  sketched — before  Wagner  robbed 
Buelov,-  of  his  wife;  whereas  in  truth 
Minna  was  a  demoted,  patient,  long-suf- 
fering helpmate,  by  no  means  the  fl'  ' 


Ate; 


ne  laio  i'xuier  Mei; 


■hausfrau-  that  ^^^asnei    and  Cos.ma  | 
would  have  had  the  world  beliexe 

Unfortunately  Messrs.  Hurn  and  Roo 
have  not  written  in  a  calm  and  cntica 
pi^^R  but  as  if  actuated  by  persona 
nialice.  The  book  is  violent  and  un- 
dictive-perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is 
The  more^  amusing  and  ^mmently  read- 
able. It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  autho n- 
tative;  much  of  what  is  brought  against 
Wagner  for  his  treatment  of  Minna,  hii, 
variou.s  affairs  with  women,  his  impu- 
dence in  borrowing  "^o^^^y  his  co  ossal 
egotism,  had  already  served  othe  s.  It 
was  also  known  that  the  Bayieuth 
coterie  had  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  whitewash  Wagner,  to  ignore  dis- 
agreeable facts,  to  doctor  letters  that 
revealed  his  shamelessncss. 

It  had  long  been  knov\yi  that  il 
Wagner  was  a  great  composer,  he  was 
also  a  super-cad.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  composer  was  more  importan>, 
mid  i.-;  more  important  than  the  man. 

The  present  biogfaphy  is  interesting, 
'■alliable  in  a  measure,  by  its  portrait  , 
of  Minna,  who,  contrary  to  Wagner  s  | 

own  statements,  was  a  prominent  act-  | 
!  ress  with  plenty  of  engagements.  When  i 
she  married  Richard,  he  was  unknown 
and  poor.    She  was  not  attracted  to 
him  by  his  position  at  the  time,  nor  did 
<ihe  pursue  him  in  hope  of  sharing  a 
IV  iture  possible  glory.     She  cheerfully 
:  r-ared  his  dark  years:  she  endured  his 
i  faisons   until  the  Wesendonck  affair 
■.a*se  liaisons  were  at  first  contracted 
iith  wt/nen  who  could  aid  him  pecu- 
niarily, for  the  extravagant  man  was 
constantly  in  need  of  money.    "He  was 
1  like  a  little  boy  who  insisted  upon  nav- 
1  ing  all  the  shiny  new  toys  in  the  shop 
window.   Unlike  most  little  boys,  he  got  ] 
I     them "    And,  to  quote  the  two  writers 
a°ain     "Wagner's    surest    method  of 
financing  himself  was  to  make  love  to 
the  wives  of  wealthy  husbands,"  as  in 
the  case  of  the  We.sendoncks,  whose 
domestic  attitude  was  to  some  extent 
"typicallv  American"  in  European  eyes. 
"A  concomitant  of  the  American  phe- 
nomenon of  the  flirtatious  wife  and  the 
complaisant  husband   is   the  extreme 
innocence  of  the  wife's  relations  with 
I'     the  gentleman  she  amuses  herself  with 
Then  comes  a  long  discussion  as  to 
whether    there    was    "actual  physical 
love"  between  Richard  and  Mathilde 

There  i=  a  long  li.st  of  the  women  who 
'  appreciated  the  musician,  i.  e.,  gave  him 
money;  also  a  list  of  humbler  women 

who  had  no  money:  for  Wagner,  like  , 
Mazlitt  and  Sainte-Beuve,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  chase  lowly  game.   There  was 
Vi'ie  servant  Marie  to  whom,  as  his  "best  i 
Sweetheart,"  he  wrote  asking  her  to  buy  j 
the  best  bottles  of  scent  to  give  his  [. 
study  a  nice  odor — "Ach  Gott!  How 
ciielighted  I  am  to  be  able  to  re.st  again  | 
with  you  there.    (I  hope  the  rose-col- 
ored pants  are  ready?)    Aye,  aye!    You  | 
must  be  very  pretty  and  charming:  I 
deserve  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  time 
once  more." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  "The  Truth 
About  Wagner"  will  be  read  In  future 
as  a  "Chronique  Scandaleuse"  to  be  put 
on  the  shelf  that  holds  the  "Historiettes" 
of  Tallement  des  Reaux,  the  memoirs 
of  Casanova,  the  life  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  and  Harriet  Wilson's  story  of 
her  adventures? 


j         HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 
"A  Midsummer-Kight's  Drenm" 

[  A  comedy  by  William  Shakespeare 
given  by  the  Stratford-Upon-Avon  fes- 
tival company  under  the  direction  of 
W.  Bridges  Adams,  with  the  following 

'cast: 

'  Theseus  Wilfred  'WaHpr 

Ereiu   'William  ralvpti 

..ysandpr  Erir  M,ix'ni 

D?metriu«  R.   Erir  hP" 

Philostrale  r.    Rivers  Garlsbv 

Ouinre   Kennoth  Wirkstppd 

Snug  Oliver  Crcimhif 

r  Pottom  Roy  Byfor.l 

i  Flute.-.  lack  Bliirli 

'  Snout.  ,  Ernpst  Varr 

I  Siarvelinc  Gordon  Briiloy 

Hirrol.vt*  Fabia  Drakf 

}Iprmia  Dornlh.v  Fr.Tn'i. 

Helena  Joyce  Bl.iivi 

Oberon  No°l  Ilif: 

Titania  Mary  Holder 

Tuck  Geoffrer  WilUinsnn 

Firsi  Fair.v  Miriam   Adams  i 

The  Shakespeare  of  "A  Midsummer-  { 
'Night's  Dream"  Is  the  warmly  English ' 
poet  of  the  country-side,  whose  speech  ' 
and  whose  thoughts  are  full  of  the 
forest  and  meadow  flowers,  of  fairies- 
and  sprites,  and  of  mstic  good  humor.  • 
i  Tbe  charm  of  the  play,  when  performed  j 
;  a    perfectly  as  it  was  yesterday  after-  j 
i  r.  >'m,  is  compelling;  the  brain,  sated! 
jv.  I'h  realism  and  tragedy,  revels  in  thci 
frank  romance  of  lovers  lost  in  a  deep 
dark  wood,  the  mischievous  pranks  of 
fairy  folk,  and  the  joyous  buffoonery  of 
Nountry  players.   The  Stratford  players' 
Sduction  is  splendid;  it  has  subtlety, 
ty  where  digniiy  is  meet,  and  most 
ing,    rollickiniT    comedy.  Prom 


the  kingly-striding  Theseus  and   his  , 
proud  queen  to  the  love-sick  Helen —  j 
from   offended   Oberon  to  bumptious 
Bottom — every  characterization  is  per- 
fect.  It  is  the  rare  beauty  of  ensemble  | 
achieved  by  these  players  that  makes  \ 
their  work  outstanding.   To  the  intelli-  i 
gence  and  art  of  the  actors  are  added 
stage  direction,  lighting,  and  decor  of 
unpretentious  but  unfailing  aptness. 

There  are  many  gdod  souls  who 
staunchly  avow  that  Shakespeare  on 
the  boards  is  not  for  them;  they  prefer 
him  safely  between  the  covers  of  a  book, 
[from  whence  they  can  extract  wisdom 
and  delight  at  will,  savoring  each 
morsel  with  awful  reverence.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  all  too  good  reason  for 
their  solitary  reading,  most  of  the  time, 
but  Shakespeare  well  acted  is  infinitely 
better  than  Shakespeare  coldly  printed. 
Sa  let  the  cloistered  Shakespearians 
hurry  to  the  HoUis,  before  this  com- 
pany goes.  There  they  will  find 
Shakespeare  read  with  all  the  wit  and 
wisdom  they  would  wish  for,  enunciated 
with  natura'lness  but  with  sympathy  for 
the  music  of  the  verse,  and  acted  with 
intelligence  and  dignity.  E.  B. 


"Macbeth" 

A  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare, 
given  in  five  acts  by  the  Stratford- 
Upon-Avon  Festival  Company,  under 
the  dii-ection  of  W.  Bridges  Adams,  with 
the  following  cast: 

Duncan  Oliver  Crombie 

Malcolm  .-  .'...R.  Eric  Lee 

Donalbain  Noel  lliff 

Macbeth  '.  Wilfrid  Walter 

Banqiio  Erie  Maxon 

Macduff  >  George  Hayes 

Lennox  Gordon  Bailey 

Ross  Ernest  Hare 

Aneus  ._.  Jack  BliKh 

Menteith  William  Calvert 

Caithness  Kenneth  Wicksteert 

Fleanco  Dorothy  Francis 

A  Wounded  Sergeant  William  Calvert 

Seylon...„  C.  Rivers  Garishy 

A  Porter  Roy  Kytord 

Yoiins-  Macduff  Miriam  Adams 

Young-  Riward  Noel  IliJf 

Lady  Macbeth  Fabia  Drake 

Lady  Macduff  Mary  Holder 

A  Gentlewoman  Olive  Walter 

Three  Witches 

Kenneth  Wicksteed,  Jack  BUsh.  Geoffrey 
Wilkinson  ' 

Elemental  passions  In  all  their  stark 
fury  and  ruthlessness  were  powerfully 
repre.sented  in  the  performance  of 
"Macbeth"  by  the  Stratford-Upon-Avon 
Festival  Company  last  evening.  Gar- 
bed in  the  crude  and  unaccustomed 
habiliments  of  these  daring  swordsmen 
of  an  ancient  day,  and  crowned  with 
weighty  headgear  strange  to  modern 
eyes,  their  very  persons  seemed  mag- 
nified to  an  awesomeness  that  was  al- 
most terrifyingly  Impressive.  Scene 
melted  into  scene  with  smooth  alacrity, 
and  the  dim  shadows  in  which  much 
of  the  action  moved  gave  a  weird  and 
sinister  ■  import  to  the  spoken  lines. 

Wilfrid  Walter's  interpretation  of 
Macbeth  was  magnificently  executed. 
His  well-rounded  voice,  never  blatant, 
yet  rising  at  times  to  the  extreme 
heights  of  terror  and  emotion,  carried 
sincerity  and  conviction.  The  scene 
with  Lady  Macbeth  when  they  plotted 
the  death  of  Duncan;  that  at  the  ban- 
quet when  the  ghost  of  Banquo  twice 
confronts  him;  his  visit  to  the  cavern 
where  he  seeks  his  fate  of  the  witches, 
and  that  at  Dunsinane  as  he  senses 
his  approaching  end,  were  unforgetta- 

Macduft'8  agony  over  the  murder  of 
his  wife  and  children  was  another  of 
the  supreme  moments  of  the  evening, 
as  acted  by  George  Hayes.  Fabia 
IJ^ake,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  while  fre- 
quently giving  suggestion  of  a  some- 
what too  studied  effort,  lacking  the 
necessary  shadings  of  deep  emotion  and 
of  forceful  cruelty  such  as  would  spur 
a  timoroas  husband  to  desperate  deeds, 
was  at  her  finest  In  the  sleep-walking 
scene,  where  she  seeks  to  cleanse  her 
blood-stained  hands.  .    .  ^  , 

And  could  those  cackle-voiced,  hairy- 
faced  witches,  uttering  their  prophetic 
incajitations  around  the  cauldron  be 
surpassed?  An  audience  that  filled 
every  seat  in  the  house,  with  many 
people  standing  throughout  the  eve- 
ning, listened  with  breathless  attention 
and  gave  generous  applause.  F.  A.  B. 


MUSIC 


STANLEY  LICHTENSTEIN 

Stanley  Llcht€nst.ein,  tenor,  gave  i 
recital  at  Jordan  hall,  yesterday  after 
noon,  singing  the  following  songs:  Star 
vicino  (Rosa);  Plus  ne  suis  ce  que  j'ai 
ete  (Old  Fi-ench) ;  Au  Clair  de  la  lune 
(LuUl-Crist) :  Gia  U  sole  del  Gange 
(Scarlatti);  Fur  Musik  (Franz);  Hpid- 
enroeslein,  Fruehlingsglaube  (Schu- 
bert); Botschaft  (Brahms);  Le  Repos 
de  la  Sainte  FamiUe  (Berlioz);  Done 
se  sera  par  un  clair  Jour  d'ete  (Gau- 
bert);  Chanson  de  I'enfant,  from  L'En- 
fant  et  les  Sortileges  (Ravel);  Chanson 
da  Barberine  (Loret) ;  Flow  gently, 
Sweet  Afton  (Old  Scotch);  Sea  Fever 
(Ireland);  Come  down  to  Kew  (Dels); 
Whr>  )<;  Sylvia  (Du5). 


"The  Truth  About  Wagner,"  by  Philip  Dutton  Hum  and  Waverly 
lewis  Root,  was  reviewed  yesterday  in  The  Herald.  The  book  has  excited 
discussion;  It  has  been  attacked  with  a  not  displeasing  savagery  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  London.  Mr.  Root  replied,  and  in 
6  courteous  manner.  And  now  Mr.  Nevraian,  who  had  already  devoted  three 
articles  to  the  book,  pointing  out,  with  almost  fiendish  delight  "errors"  in 
statements  of  fact,  replies  by  saying  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to 
.  examine  Mr.  Root's  letter,  as  he  will  be  dealing  witli  the  book  before 
long  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

Let  them  rave.  ,  All  this  is  amusing,  and  so  are  excerpts  from  the 
book,  which  could  not  be  printed  in  the  review  from  lack  of  space. 


^  Aropos  of  Wagner's  habit  of  borrowing  money. 

''Wagner  was  careless  about  repaying  it — or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 

I;  ^^JJrate  to  say  that  he  was  careful  not  to  repay  it.  He  borrowed  money 
".ns 

ofrom  every  one  who  had  ^any,  and  the  surest  way  to  lose  his  friendship 
was  to  try  to  get  it  back.  The  great  number  of  friends  whom  Wagner  lost 
during  his  lifetime,  the  number  of  changes  of  dedications  to  his  works,  the 
many  virulent  attacks  he  made  on  persons  who  had  formerly  beeft  on 
good  terms  with  him,  can  generally  be  explained  by  their  refusal  to  lend 
■him  money. 

"Until  after  his  50th  year,  Wagner  was  always  short  of  money.  He 
never  had  as  much  as  he  wanted.  This  was  partly  because  he  wanted  so 
much.  His  tastes  were  extremely  extravagant  .  .  .  Wagner  borrowed  because 
he  was  a  man  who  was  unable  to  deny  himself.  If  he  w-anted  anjiihing,  he 
had  to  have  it,  .  .  .  He  was  like  a  little  boy  who  insisted  upon  ha\dng  all 
the  shiny  new  toys  in  the  shop  wdndows.  Unlike  most  little  boys  he  got 
them;  and  the  cunning  which  he  employed  to  fulfil  those  desires  was  much 
like  the  cunning  of  little  boys  who  often  succeed  in  persuading  their  parents 
to  buy  them  what  the  want. 

"Wagner's  surest  method  of  financing  himself  was  to  make  love  to  the 
tvives  of  wealthy  husbands."  Mathilde  Wesendonck  "appears  to  haVe  been 
romantic,  fond  of  poetry  and  art  in  the  reverential  manner  peculiar  to 
women  who  know  nothing  about  either,  and  very  self-conscious  about  it. 
She  had  a  soft  voice  and  was  exceedingly  good  looking.  Wagner  paid  court 
to  her  and  the  financial  results  were  very  substantial. '  Her  husband  Otto 
was  a  rich  silk  merchant  who  had  made  his  money  in  New  York. 

The  Ritters  supported  Wagner  .for  some  time.  He  wrote  to  Kietz,  "What 
t  need  I  get  from  the  Ritters" — w-hich  must  have  been  a  very  pleasant 
arrangement  for  him.    What  he  did  with  the  Ritters'  money  is  indicated 
»y  a  statement  from  Natalie  (the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Minna  Planer,  \ 
Wagner's  much  enduring,  patient,  forgiving,  devoted  first  wife)  "as  to  his ', 
costume  at  Zurich.   He  wore  snow-white  'trousers,  a  sky-blue  tail  coat  ■with  j 
large  gold  buttons,  projecting  cuffs,  an  extremely  high  black  top-hat  with  a  j 
narrow  brim;  carried  a  stick  as  high  as  himself  with  a  huge  gold  knob,  and  j 
topped  all  off  with  bright  saffron  yellow  glace  kid  gloves,  thus  providing  j 
an  admirable  costume  for  the  tenor  who  will  play  his  part  when  his  works 
ire  perverted  into  a  popular  musical  comedy  on  his  life.   He  excused  himself 


once  to  Praeger  for  his  extravagance  in  dress  so  far  as  underclothes  were 
concerned  by  saying  that  his  skin  was  too  sensitive  to  stand  the  contact 
^f  "anything  coarser  than  silk.   His  eyes  were  evidently  much  less  delicate." 

There  is  an  entertaining  account  of  Wagner's  opera-bouffe  performances 
Bs  a  "revolutionary"  in  Dresden.  He  'w-as  no  doubt  influenced  in  this  by  his 
friend  Roeckel.  Wagner  gave  a  thrilling  account  of  his  own  experiences. 
"With  the  excitement  of  a  romantic  servant  girl  watching  John  Gilbert  ruin 
I  score  of  fragile  feminine  lives,  Wagner,  climbed  to  Kreuz  Tower  and  looked 
on."  He  finally  ran  away.  Roeckel  was  imprisoned.  Wagner  saw  to  it  that 
his  jailed  friend  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  Schopenhauer.  "Roeckel's 
situation  put  him  in  an  excellent  position  for  minute  study  of  pessimistic 
philosophy,  so  Wagner's  gift  cannot  be  considered  other  than  appropriate." 

He  talked  of  going  to  America,  but  his  artistic  plans  which  he  had  out- 
lined in  one  of  his  first  letters  to  Minna  "did  not  include  a  visit  to  the  'South 
American  free  states',  a  term  which  Wagner  evidently  used  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  judging  from  a  reference  to  Maryland,  and 
they  remained  always  a  nebulous  land  of  refuge,  which  he  could  conjure  up 
In  hi$  mind  when  he  had  need  of  an  escape,  but  which  he  w-ould  un- 
doubtedly have  found  wry  disappointing  if  he  had  actually  gone  there." 


'  There  is  a  long  list  of  Wagner's  loves,  not  beginning  with  the  English 
married  -woman  Jessie  Laussot,  who  with  her  mother  was  looked  on  by  him 
as  a  financial  backer.  Seraphine  Mauro  once  did  the  housekeeping  and  did 
not  let  him  sigh  in  vain.  He  called  her  his  "dear  little  doll,"  but  she  did 
not  "qualify  by  being  the  -wife  of  a  rich  man  who  could  help  Wagner,  but 
she  did  fall  into  the  category  of  being  attached  to  a  friend  of  Wagner's  so 
that  he  could,  as  usual,  have  the  pleasure  of  making  a  friend  stand  aside  for 
him ! "  This  friend  was  Peter  Cornelius,  the  composer,,  who  had  been  Sera- 
phine's  sweetheart  until  Wagner  came  along.  There  was  Malwana  von 
Meysenberg,  who  raised  money  for  him,  Frederika  Meyer,  an  actress,  had 
the  misfortune  to  catch  scarlet  fever  and  lost  her  hair.  So  Wagner  returned 
her  to  Guaita,  who  married  her. 

Wagner  proposed  to  Mathilde  Maier  that  she  should  live  with  him  at 
Penzing.  She  was  pretty  and  intelligent,  but  she  refused  to  take  tlie  part 
of  a  capable  servant  for  a  man  who  had  no  desire  to  pay  her  wages.  He 
found  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl.  She  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  ideas 
of  her  elderly  employer.  He  discharged  her  and  hired  her  older  sister,  "who 
was  more  amenable.  '  This  girl,  Marie,  according  to  Julius  Kapp.  the  author 
jf  "Wagner  and  Women"  (Berlin,  1912),  had  a  better  understanding  (than 
her  sister)  of  the  position  she  ■was  intended  for,  and  gave  Wagner  thorough 
latisfaction."  It  was  to  her  that  he  WTOte  the  extraordinary  letter  quoted  in 
?art  yesterday  in  The  Herald's  review.  Mr.  Newman  WTote  in  his  life  of 
Wagner,  "this,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  the  sort  of  letter  one  -writes  to  a  servant 
who  is  no  more  than  a  servant." 


Messrs.  Hum  and  Root  do  not  think  Wagner  was  a  great  amorist. 
•He  was  a  great  actor,  seeing  himself  always  in  the  centre  of  the  boards  , 
D  the  glow  of  the  spotlight,  and  thus  always  ready  to  offer  the  proper  | 
.height  of  passion  to  women  who  came  on  the  stage.    But  he  could  hardly; 
do  it  at  first  sight,  for  he  had  not  the  necessary  appearance.    He  worked 
his  way  gradually  into  a  woman's  affections  by  playing  upon  two  themes— 
his  greatness  as  an  artist,  his  financial  helplessness.   That  perhaps  explains 
why  almost        his  lovers  were  stolen  from  others.  Perhap.^;  he  thrice  ap- 


.  i.'i.  Ahnnn,  liis  ,  .  .     .ic;  with  Mathilde  Wc-rnuiiirk 

•  i-  <i>  ^  ilrte  Maier.    "He  chose  primarily  women  who  could 

i6>  given  the  opportunity  he  sought  out  other  women 

/  Buclow's  wile,  lived  with  Wagner  before  and  atter 
■■5.  >  A  put  an  end  to  his  amatory  follies.  It  was  of  her  that 

^o'\^ '  pting  familiarity"  to  Liszt:  "Tliere  was  no  necessity  , 

^  T(Buelow)  to  marry  Coslma."  To  which  Liszt  added,  bowing  slightly: 
'as  a  luxury." 


^l"^  '^"^  stepping  to  the  foremost '  | 


^^j'lT.i=;  hook,  written  primarily  to  rehibilitate  Mirma,  the  first  wife  of 
irr,  lo  show  how  the  account  given  by  him  In  his  "Autobiography"  is 
go  fills?— written  with  Cosima  looking  over  his  shouIder~is  entertain- 
^,\vh3tever  else  may  be  said  of  it.    The  publishers  are  Frederick  A. 
s  Companj'. 

ux   „  

j^jignrs  de  Mille,  with  Warren  Leonard,  will  dance  In  Symphony  Hall 
Fi'iday  night. 

UH'Miss  de  Mille  is-  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  in  Hollywood, 
^ng  the  full  terms  of  her  college  education.  Miss  de  Mille  wrote,  trained,  j 
^aged  and  danced  herself  in  pageants  and  shows  for  the  entertainment  j 
benefit  of  the  university.  In  her  last  year,  she  wrote,  rehearsed,  managed  ! 
performed  in  an  eerie  folk-fantasy.  j 
fi]  'Before  and  during  these  years  at  college,  she  studied  the  piano.  She  is  an 
■mplished  musician.   Her  knowledge  of  music  and  her  ability  to  play  is 
.ntegral  part  of  her  dancing. 

"At  the  age  of  nine,  Agnes  de  Mille  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  Theodore 
loff,  who  had  been  with  Pavlowa  and  the  Russian  Ballet  and  who  had 
Fftly  come  to  Hollywood,  having  fled  from  Russia." 

'  The  Handel  and  Haydn  next  Sunday  afternoon  will  perform  in  Sym- 
,ony  Hall  Verdi's  "Requiem"  and  Kodaly's  "Psalmus  Hungaricus,"  the 
iter  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

This  psalm  was  first  perfomied  at  Salzburg  for  the  International  Society 
T  Contemporary  Music  on  Nov.  19,  1923.    The  first  performance  in  the 
nited  States  was  at  New  York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  Pro-Musica 
[lociety  on  Dec.  19,  1927.  Mr.  Mengelberg  was  the  conductor.  When  it  was 
)erformed  in  England  for  the  first  time — at  Cambridge,  Nov.  30,  1927— the 
omposer  conducted.   The  English  text,  written  by  E.  J.  Dent,  was  said  to 
be  better  than  the  one  printed  in  the  score,  keeping  closer  to  the  Biblical 
words  and  fitting  the  musical  rhythms^  better.  "When  King  David  is  de- 
scribed as  'dismal  and  downcast,'  'bitterly  brooding,'  etc.,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression he  was  haunted  by  memories  of  the  soliloquies  of  Wotan  rather 
than  of  the  Psalms  of  David." 

The  work  is  a  setting  for  tenor  s6lo,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  words 
rom  the  penitential-  Psalms,  with  certain  comments  interspersed  which  give 
't  an  application  to  the  sufferings  of  a  people  per.^ecuted  for  their  sins.  It 
a  national  aspect  of  the  words  which  the  composer  has  caught  in  the 
trim  chant  to  which  the  text  is  set,  and  a  highly  wrought  orchestral  texture 
urrounds  the  vocal  part." 

The  Biblical  passages  are  from  Psalm  LV. 

Kodaly,  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1882,  is  known  here  by  his  amusing  Suite 
rom  his  opera  "Hary  Janos"  performed  here  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
rchestra  on  Oct.  ,12,  1928.  His  chamber  music  is  not  unknown  here. 


r  Richard  defendm;,  ; 
"King  Richard  . 

that  he  slew  four  of  tliose  that  thus  came  to  assail  him.   Sir  Piers  E  nl 

to  Iff  f  ^rfJ'TvT"*^'  ^'P*  ^^""'^  King  Richard  wa.;  wS 

hp  v'J  '.^  the  other  four  persons  foug^it  with  him,  and  chased  him  aboS 
the  chamber.   And  in  conplusion,  as  King  Richard  traver.sed  hfs  ground 

?r  pf.f  ""Tf^^^  ^^^^^  to  the  chair'  wi"ere 

Sir  Piers  stood,  he  was  felled  with  a  stroke  of  a  poleax  which  Sir  P  p« 
gave  him  upon  the  head,  and  therewith  rid  him  out  of  life  SoS 

that  Sir  Piers  of  Exton,  after  he  had  thus  slain  him,  wept  right  bltterU  a^' 
one  stricken  with  the  prick  of  a  guilty  conscience,  for  miJde"ing  Wm  whom 
he  had  so  long  obeyed  as  King." 


Oliver  Ditson  Company  has  published  a  song  of  pretty  sentiment,  a  song 
e'r  medium  voice,  with  a  flowing  melody  expressive  of  the  text.  The  words 
-id  the  music  are  by  Margaret  Ford  of  The  Herald-Traveler  staff.  The  title 
"Something,  After  All." 


seeing  the  excellent  performance  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  bv  the 
visitmg  company  now  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  one  could  see  how  the 
play  could  easily  be  performed  in  modern  dress.  Don  John,  for  examole 
Should  resemble  the  wicked  baronet  of  Drury  Lane  melodrama,  with  glossy 
lat,  long-tailed  coat,  spats  and  stick-yes  and  he  might  smoke  cigarettes 
les  not  a  clock  strike  In  "Julius  Caesar";  is  there  not  a  billiard  table 
ii.  itony  and  Cleopatra?"  Beatrice  would  be  the  pert  but  desirable  young 
mis  jf  today  believmg  in  votes  for  women.  Even  "Julius  Caesar"  might  be 
performed  with  reference  to  John  Leech's  pictures  in  the  "Comic  History 

of  Rome."  

To  the  Editor  ot  the  Boston  Herald: 

^r.  William  Seymour  is  reminiscent  and  well  he  might  be,  for  the 
pi'e.jnt  generation  doesn't  know  a,ny thing  of ,  the  feasts  for  the' eye  and 
ear  the  older  generation  enjoyed.  He  might  have  mentioned  "Shore 
Acres,"  first  produced  at  the  Museum,  with  its  delightful  New  England  at- 
mosphere, the  lighthouse  over  yonder,  and  the  old  kitchen— once  with  green 
paint— cleverly  suggesting  spaces,  where  the  paint  was  rubbed  off.  Or  he 
might  have  mentioned  "Little  Emily,"  with  the  Ark  on  the  sands,  and  scene- 
painted  from  Fawcett  Rowe's  own  sketches  of  an  English  production. 
They  would  today  have  to  give  the  jazz  public,  trees  that  never  grew,  waves 
that  never  dashed— and  for  the  Ark  a  hencoop  probably,  all  distorted  and 
hewn  out  of  shape  as  in  your  issue,  too,  of  Sunday,  was  given  a  caricature 
of  a  bear,  led  by  a  Russian,  lean,  gaunt  and  miserable. 

Oh!  to  get  one  glance  before  I  die  of  Irving's  "Becket"  and  "Romeo  and 
/Juliet,"  unequalled,  wonderful  flashes  of  the  land  of  Romance  of  Marston- 
Daly  productions— "Parisian  Romance"  (with  Mansfield)  of  that  old  French 
chateau,  snowbound  of  "Led  Astray."  Of  the  Hanlohs'  spectacular  palaces 
by  that  wizard  Magnani— or  even  that  New  England  landscape  of  the  "Old 

Homestead."   Not  one  of  these  pieces  would  have  run  more  than  weeks  ' 

instead  of  months — if  done  today.  Actually  people  went  to  "scenic  produc-  j 
tions"  in  those  days,  and  they  got  their  money's  worth.  All  the  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan  operas  were  helped  materially  by  their  scenic  investment.  "lolan-  j 
the,"  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  "Mikado,"  "Pinafore"  (magnificently  done 
at  the  Boston),  and  I  am  sure  "The  Gondoliers"  has  hardly  been  shown 
since,  with  the  completeness  and  and  delightful  investment  as  I  saw  it 
(with  Frances  Wilson). 

And  when  you  look  up  that  starved  cartoon  of  the  bear,  you  have  a 
startling  picture  of  all  art  of  today— starved  and  starving— I  don't  wonder 
the  "legit"  failed  to  draw.  "WILLIAM  GILL. 


Ttie  Tlieatr e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Stratford-upon-Avon  players  are  deservedly  drawing  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.    The  only  unfamiliar  play— familiar  only  to  read- 
ers—is "Richard  II,"  to  be  performed  tomorrow  night.   It  has  been  tinkered 
several  times  for  a  revival— by  Theobald  in  1720;  by  F.  Gentlemore  in  1754— 
but  there  was  no  production;  by  Goodhall  in  1772;  it  was  "arranged"  by 
Beerbohm-Tree,  who  produced  the  play  in  September,  1903— his  "arrange- 
ment" seems  to  have  been  made  for  1906.   In  the  former  performance  Oscar 
Asche  and  Lyn  Harding  were  of  the  cast,  while  Lily  Brayton  played  the 
Queen.  The  Times  thought  that  the  character  of  Richard  II  suited  Tree  to 
perfection.    "The  curious  blend  in  the  man  of  shrinking  effeminacy  and 
philosophic  irony,  the  dreamy  languor  interrupted  by  crises  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, the  yearning  for  affection  and  the  bouts  of  half-craz»  specula- 
tiori— all  these  things  the  actor  brings  out  with  such  completeness  as  to  make 
his  Richard  probably  the  most  haunting  figure  he  has  yet  given  us."   As  a 
tpectacle,  the  play  excited  admiration.  1 
Shakespeare  for  this  play  as  for  others  drew  on  Raphael  Holuished's.  | 
Chronicle.  Let  us  see  how  the  old  chronicler  summed  up  the  character  of  t 
Richard:  j 
"He  was  seemly  of  shape  and  favor  and  of  nature  good  enough,  if  the  I 
wickedness  and  naughty  demeanor  of  such  as  were  about  him  had  not  j 
altered  it.  His  chance  verily  was  greatly  unfortunate,  which  fell  into  such  I 
calamity  that  he  took  it  for  the  best  way  he  could  devise  to  renounce  his  ' 
kingdom,  for  the  which  mortal  men  are  accustomed  to  hazard  all  they 
have  to  attain  thereunto.   But  such  misfortune  (or  the  like) .  oftentimes 
falleth  unto  those  princes',  which,  when  they  are  aloft,  cast  no  doubt  for 
perils  that  may  follow.    He  was  prodigal,  ambitious,  and  much  given  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  body.   ,   .   .   Furthermore  reigned  abundantly  the 
filthy  sin  of  lechery  and  fornication,  wth  abominable  adultery,  specially  in 
the  King."    Holinshed's  whole  account  of  Richard's  reign  and  lamentable 
ending  should  be  read  by  those  who  are  curious  about  Shakespeare'e  in- 
Gt-fetedness.  ■  , 

The  subject  fascinated  other  dramatists.  There  swas  an  anonymous  1 
play:  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jacke  Straw,  a  Notable  Rebel  in  England" 
(159.3\  with  the  King  as  a  central  figure.  There  was  a  drama  introducing  - 
Henry  IV  and  the  kiUing  of  Richard  performed  in  1601.  "This  may  have 
been  Shakespeare's,  although  it  was  described  contemporaneously  as  an 
'exoleta  tragoedia,'  and  as  'old  and  long  out  of  use.'  In  1611  there  was  a 
Richard  play  certainly  not  by  Shakespeare.  There  is  in  manuscript  a 
drama-  entitled  'Thomas  of  Woodstock."  Dr.  Boas  has  suggested  that  its 
existence  "may  have  caused  Shakespeare  to  restrict  his  action  to  Richard's 
last  years  and  to  permit  little  of  a  comic  note  in  his  tragedy  " 

Holmshed  himself  had  a  keen  sense  lOf  dramatic  valiies  and  was  not 
without  poetic  feeling.  His  story  of  th^  reception  of  Henrv  IV  by  the 
Londo|iers  is  a^drnirable  example  of  graphic  reporting;  so  i.^  his  story  of 


Tallulah  Bankhead's  Marguerite  in  a  revival  of  "Carriille"  now  entitled 
properly,  "The  Lady  of  the  Camelias,"  is  thought  by  competent  critics  inj^ 
(  London  to' De  "undef-emphatic."    Mr.  Agate  wrote  that"  her  whole  per- 
1  formance  was  "a  brave  and  gallant  effort  to  cope  with  a  part  for  which 
j  the  actors  carried  insufficient  guns."     She  was  plastered  with  -  Camelias 
\'/hile  Sarah  Bernhardt  never  wore  one.   "Even  an  actor  of  greater  experi- 
ence than  Mr.  Glen  Byam  Shaw  (Armand),  could  not,  one  thinks,  have  over- 
come those  lemon  colored  trOfisers  blazoned  with  swastikas  or  other  Arab- 
esques. All  that  is  wanted  of  Duval  pere  Is  that  he  shall  be  the  embodiment 
of  heavy  fathers  and  what  the  French  call  'un  homme  serieux.'  Judge  then 
our  affrightment  when  this  solemn  personage  appeared  sporting  a  maroon 
frock-coat,  mauve  gloves,  an  unconscionable  amount  of  whisker,  and  a 
badly  joined  wig  surmounted  by  a  white  beaver!  " 

As  for  the  play  itself,  Mr.  Agate  remarks :  "We  know  now  that  considered 
as  a  contribution  to  philosophy,  ethics,  and  economics,  the  play  i«  complete 
bunkum.   But  Marguerite  does  not  know  this,  and  this  tliird  act  .gives  your 
first  class  actress  two  major  opportunities: — first  she  must  show  Marguerite's  ! 
rapture  in  having  found  what  she  fondly  believes  to  be  redemption  in  her  t 
pure' love  for  Armand.  (Sarah's  happiness  here  was  something  to  marvel  at). 
Next  the  actress  must  show  all  the  shock  of  which  her  being  is  capable  of  I 
discovering  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  redemption  won't  wash."  ' 
Mr.  Ivor  Brown  should  be  quoted:   "The  death  scene  dragged  itself  out ; 
with  choiring  of  angels  and  a  slight  precipitation  of  snow.   Marguerite  had  I 
every  opportunity  for  a  shattering  paroxysm;  if  dying  ladies  will  jump  out 
of  bed  at  dawn  on  a  snowy  day,  throw  open  several  square  yards  of  case-  \ 
ment  and  then  sit  among  the  incoming  snow  as  far  as  possible  from  the  : 
fire,  they  may  be  said  to  ask  for  it.  But  Marguerite  went  off  as  quietly  as  j 
if  she  were  under  the  most  suave  of  anaesthetics,  and  those  of  us  who  had  '/ 
never  before  seen  this  curio  from  the  dramatic  museum,  but  had  read 
its  potential  quality  as  a  genuine  knock-out,  rubbed  our  eyes,  still  unbe-  ; 
dewed,  pinched  ourselves,  lest  we  were  sleeping, 'and  wondered  a  little  dis-  i 
mally-  what  all  the  ancient  fuss  was  about."  | 


If  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  wave  of  animated  photography  which 
has  swept  over  Europe  from  the-West  as  Attila  and  his  Huns  swept  over 
it  from  the  East,  the  whole  problem  of  the  cinema  industry  had  been 
treated  differently;  if  it  had  been  devised  as  an  aid  to  culture  and  educa- 
tion,; instead  of  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  exactly  on  a  line  with  some- 
one's ^panacea  for  rheumatism,  goitre,  indigestion,  loss  of  memory,  baldness, 
land  housemaid's  knee;  if  as  a  sideline  in  elementary  education  amusing 
;and  romantic  pictures  had  been  flung  on  the  screen  bearing  the  sub-titles 
THE  "VIOLENT  QUEEN  WASHES  THE  TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTER 

WITH  HER  RIGHT  HAND 
,'      THE  TIMID  SAILOR  FEARS  THE  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  STORM 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  GARDENER  IS  TAKING  A  BASKET  OF  i 
APPLES  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  HER  AUNT  j 
GIVE  ME  SOME  PENS,  SOME  INK.  AND  SOME  PAPER.    X  WISH  TO  I 
"WRITE  A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  | 
and  if  those  sub-titles  had  been  written  in  Latin,  Italian,  or  French,  as  the  ' 
case  may  be,  then  every  boy  and  girl  of  14  or  15  in  this  country  at  thr 
present  moment  would  be  as  familiar  with  the  genders,  declensions,  it  s  - 


I 


i 


me  late  rauer  Men 


lives  in  Pan:..       J(^35^  years  old|^- he  |  song^  '"H;. 


the   1 -.u-k 


to  i  story  is  excitiriR.  rapiaiy  loia  wan 

.  undue  emphasis  on  han-owlng  incident^;. 

,      thev  now-  are  ^^ith  cine-  ,  and  .acted  to  the  hilt.    It  Is 
.  — i     "  „v. ';^^These  foreign  tongues  as  tney  now  »  ^^^^     ^^^^      tj,;^  is 

,3.r  verb's,  and.«°°'^°i*^ro^eded  thence,  through  the  Pl^t^'^^^'.i"  ^Wom  assembled  for  an  "npretentious 

mese.   They  nught  have  Pr°^^.^^°  ^j^t  I  cannot  judge.   But  they     ^^^^^^^      ^j^^^  ^t  the  head  of 

aoDreciation  of  drama  and  ^'^^'^^^^^■^'^J'Z.  m  the  matricide  of  then-    ^^^^  ^^^^  J3  Erne.st  Torrence,  a. place  he 
T.ot  have  become  innocent  accompUces       "        and  which  com- j  is  very  apt  to  occupy;  then  comes  a 
would  not  .   traint  which  art  imposes  on  itseu.  a^^^^  of    newcomer,  Ralf  Harolde,  slated  from 

mother  tongue.  The  ies"f"'      ^  have  prevented  the  onset  01  ^^^^^^      pj.rt,r„i,riv  un- 

.merce.,  does  not  impo  e  upoji;tself^  j        .alefornica.  It  has  devastated   n^^^^„^  ,    interesting j 


on  the  point  nf  being  ''xecuTIBtf  Tor-^l,--^  „  questlfjn 
murder  that  they  did  not  (commit    The  wisners^i 

story  is  exciting,  rapidly  told  with  no     of  the  n^o^e^j^g^^  particular,  higlie,^ 

o~,.,ho<:i5  nn  han-nwlne  incident.s.  '   S""'*'  r„iV9    Wver  sinfte 


rhp  restraint  whicn  an,  uuyuo<.o  v...  —     ,  g.j;  of    newcomer.  Ran  naroiue,  ^'■»<;"' 

lesudi  prevented  ^he  onset  oi  ^  particularly  un- 

i"^P°^^  or  a  »rOt«i  calefornica.  It  has  devastated  j^^^  interesting  gangster  parts; 

cinemese.  It  is  a  lingua  franca,  ""^  Ferness  and  caUed  it  prose-     ^ext  Russell  Gleason.  particularly  en- 

S^.  The  sub-titlers  have  created  a  wildemess         ^  ^  ^^^^       |  ^^.^^       an  ambWous  joung^pollce- 


a.  light  ly-  I  01  manner,  to  compensate  to  a  cciTain 

T./,r  Uchtensteln  revealed  a  UB^^  lmperfection.s  of  tech- 

^■^^r  voice  produced  m  a  ni<w  u  »                     ^.^j^  hamper  him.  An 

m^t'^suVested  ItaUan  ^f.^  o<=c^-  ^^omp?'mcnt  less  feverish  and  inflex- 

^f/^tlv  realized.    He  attameu          |  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^.^j^  ^^,33  given  him  m 

l^ioS  the  rounded  fluid^^^^^  you  Gain  the  Tender  Creature 

lion  at  which  he^evidently  am^^  ^^^^  example) ^ would 


^'■'''^'1  rich  heevidently  aimed  ^.1  X^^am^rwourral^o  perhaps  have 
1 ''°,nri  Ltsvitain  it  without  laps^^^^^  enabled  him  to  offer  a  more^  graceful 
r°"}w^fHnf^s  in  the  upper  P""^  "'^  rendrrmg  of  thl.-,  and  some  other  .songs. 
rvVcrat"a"c«tain  harshn^^^^^^^  ^^f^^^^J..^  ,  audience  applaude^d  Mr. 

U^iZ.   An  all-pervadmg  unc^^^^^^^.^,gj  ^^^^^^^  heartily.  S.  S. 


1  voice  ana                      uncertainly  ^  s'';"*'---''"  ^ 

lower.   An  all-pen^admg  3^,^^, 

^rse°r'^o^''^au^  MODERN-I 
most  seiiwuo 


S'^rse"r\'o^3  7a.at;   his  --^^^^  MODERN-BEACON-EGTPTIAN 

seems  to  he  to  sing 
upon  almost  any  S^^en  not 

fltictuat^s  uncertainly .^^^^  ol  his  at-i.i,-ama  ada 

well-advisea       j?   ^y^ic  defect.  ,         Reinhardi;  diiectpo  p."  •JhUi 

tion  to  overcom  ng  tW5  Q       .^g^ce    of  ' 'I^^'enfed  by  Tilfany  Productions  w.lh  the! 

"Mr.    Llchtenst^m    gave         carefully,  Rdlowiny.ast:   jean  Her,hoU 

1  having    Prepa  -ed    hLS  JO         ^^^^^  SUf  j  B''"^^^^  Eleanor  Boa rdm a.. 

but  he  neglected  to  ^  ary^       ^^^^  oncei  Reiden  ciaud^  VfemVns 

IficlentlV  to  avoid  "^""?  "'^'o{   welcome  Mai.  Cromwell  wuiiam  Stanton 

,^^r'^ice,_by__anjnie^t^n^^  l^he  ^pre-l  yj;;^--,^^^!^-;:;:  wiiua^^:^.^^ 


alkinr.  naturM  color  »crwsn  melo- 

ua"  adapted  by  Tom  Miranda,  from  the 
in-,1    ctnrv   bv   y.    S.'bnmaiin-Heink  and 
.  Vohn  Reinhardt-  duectPd  by  Al  RogeU  and; 
01  ,,,.„-oniP<l    by  Ti 


going?    Anywnere  in  paii,n,ui»', 
Ir  lower,  or  just  plam  out?  .  Evej 
the  talking  pictures  came  into  the  world 
many  surprises  have  been  sprung  in  film 
land.    Some  players  who  were  idols  in 
the  days  of  the  ."lent  K"een  have  be- 
come as  clay,  very  common  clay,  when 
pxt>osed  to  searching  microphonic  lest,  j 
OtlX  previously  held  In  slight  esteem, 
have  risen  to  almost  ste"ar  heighte  be- 
cause their  voices  registered  well  and 

because  their  ,,i™P^^y!^L„o  un 

bolstered  bv  speech.    Miss  Costello,  up 
to  the  present  seems  to  be  in  Stat  e  con- 
dition.    She        parsed  her  vocal  tests, 
she  has  .schooled  herself  to  be  more  col- 
loquial, less  affected  in  diction.  But 
she  keens  on  In  silly  little  screen  plays, 
accepts  mconsequential  roles.  Evidently 
she  lacks  pluck  to  take  a  scene  in  hand, 
to  denounce  its  fluffy  speech  or  its  pie - 
iposterous  situation,  and  to  P  ay  it  as 
she  conceives  its  semblance  to  verity. 
Perha^  she  needs  a  flagellant  director 
t  to  stir  an  artistic  fury  in  her.  Surely 
:  no  young  woman,  however  charming  ol 
person,  can  hope  to  contmue  indefinite- 
ly, equipped  only  with  two  sparse  ges- 
tures and  a  wrinkled  brow,  and  hope 
to  escape  ridicule  or  appraisal  as  just 
one  more  ham  actress. 
■•Second  Choice"  is  a  very  poorly  writ- 
-       ,  .tnvv  of  a  voune  girl 


pleasant  but  inieresnuK  Bai.soi^i  j/o^--, 
next  Russell  Gleason.  particularly  en- 
gaging a.s  an  ambitiou.^  young  police- 
man, then  there  is  William  Boyd  as 
the  titular  hero,  rather  submerged  by 
his  associates  but  doing  very  nicely  just 
the  same,  Paul  Hurst  as  a  hard-boiled 
police  captain,  Arthur  Houseman  as  an- 
other crook  and  Dorothy  Sebastien  play- 
ing the  unimportant  but  attractive 
heroine.  It  isn't  really  fair  to  tocrim- 
inate  among  them,  for  they  were  all 

young  police  lieutenant,  Bill 
O'Brien,  .iast  promoted  for  the  capture 

fAaSf"°HiSi^^^^ 

?'T^s'°^th^hnewfy%Sl^^d"^^^^^  ..second  Choice  "  is  a  very  pc«..y  w...-  j 

^%^^oh  i  lewelry  store  and  plant  the  pictured  story  of  a  young  gul 

^  ^-^Iroon^^deLribed  to  him  by  his  ^  consents  to  immediate  marriage,, 

a                 whpn    Patello    is  Zv^  «  rir-h  vouth  after  she  has  been 


ncieiu  y   ^  injection   01  \  V,r<'kney  Sprv 

r,r  twice,  by  aa  ,jg^,g  the  pie  ^aj.  vou  so 

'■S'ato^^-^of  Ught  and  shght  ^  .^^^ 

^^^^S  "-^led  him;  h;  «r 
/  Cordial  aPPlau^^  "  ^  ^  program     ..^amba"  is 


.  Noble  Johnson 
,r ....  Hazel  Jones 
  Arthnr  Stone 

7  d^;H^-applau^«-^>S^  i^ogr^l  •-::H:n^^;^V  'chiefly '  not^^lrthr^^r 
fesponded  by  adding  w           ^      i      '  splendid  characterization  by  Jean 
_                                                       Hersholt   as   a    brutish,    bestial    and  1 
,     ,    ,                    cowardly  German  who  has  grown  rich 
0.  A    -3    '                     and  hated  on  his  vast  Plantations  at 
Npu  Posen,  in  German  South  Afuca 
I        for  a  .series  of  melodramatic  epi- 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOp             ""d  /^^^^^  1„  ,  fierce  battle  be - 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  gave  a  co^^^^^^^^^  j^^,,  natwes 

of  music  by  Chopm  and  Liszt  >e«eia  y  ^  ^.^^hin  the  walls  of  the 
afternoon  in  symphony  h^^^^  _         .    _   .,.t.„re.  done 


German  garrison.  The  picture,  done 
HTOhout  in  color,  might  logically  be 
d  into  two  parts.    The  first  prom- 

"ses  to  unfold  a  dramatic  story  con- 


:;^fr'fined3*,  perhaps  because 
hit  was  the  .second  Rachmaninoff  con- 
^^^:f"lh'se;son,and  perhap.s  b^  ^ 
there  were  no  "big    P'eces  on  the  pi       '^e^  ^  "  golte's  purchase  of 

gram.  Tho.se   who  were  Pie.sent  we     j  cm^^^^  ^  Lin_ 

Tremendously  enthusiastic    and   n,st  y    m^^^^  Impoverished  Ger- 

for  Rachmaninoff  invests  eyerythm^^^^^  disgust,  her  fears,  a.s 

plavs  with  splendid  masculinity    ^er^ e  ^  man  count.  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ 


loot  in  a  room  aescriu.^  ^ 
confederate,  ""^o    When    Pate  ^^^^ 

brought  on  trial  *°^,"^"J.X'saw  him 
Witney  the  on  y  one  that^aw 

=J  of"^i£|eethea^^Buth^ 
fore  he  can  finish  h^^est  m    j  ^^^^ 

'""f  ''^^inThadlft  the  stolen  jew- 
where  John  P.  naa  le  ^.^^  ^ 

f John  p's  b^ckslidmg  make.s 
to  get  him.   Jonn  r . 

things  very   d'®^"'^f/i°\o'teil  how  it 
would  not  be  real^  fair 
all  works  out.  "O 

self.— E-  I--   . 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"The  Golden  Cnlf" 


ten  and  plcturea  sioiy  01  «.  j'vjui.b  f,"., 
who  consents  to  immediate  marriage,, 
with  a  rich  youth  after  she  has  been  , 
thrown  over  by  a  young  man  who  seeks , 
to  ease  himself  out  of  poverty  by  snar-  , 
ing  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire  The 
rich  youth,  it  might  be  added,  also  had 
been  Jilted  by  a  girl  who  wanted  even 
more  money  than  he  could  supply.  Miss 
Costello  is  the  poor  girl,  Mr.  Morris  the 
noor  boy  Mr.  Mulhall  the  rich  youth. 
Miss  Murphy  the  fourth  party.  The 
situations   are   almost   amateurish  in 
their    construction,    the    dialogue  has 
neither  spontaneity  nor  homely  convic- 
tion    The  idea  that  a  marriage,  con- 
tracted in  haste  by  two  persons  who 
confess  frankly  that  love  is  not  a  factor 
in  the  pact,  may  turn  out  happily,  has 
1-  t/N„ort  with  manv  times  before  and 


In  the  pact,  may  turn  out  nappuy,  na^ 
"he  Golden  tnlt  ^^^^^^  p^jmedy    been  toyed  with  many  times  before  and 

«.»«''?VmSi''S.K«5l  -  ..™»t^  i» 


and  presented  by  t  ox  , 
?aei:  ..  Jack  Mulhal 

Philip  Homer  jxie  Caro 

Mirvbelle  Cobb  ■■   .  .e1  Brendel 

Knu'te  01.on   •  ■  ;   Marioite  White 

Alice  Ri<;»i'''^,M^5e 

Tommie   •  /   Paul  Pa/e 

PHwardR   ■ Walter  ratleit 

Mailer  ot  Ceremonies   ;_^^i,ua  Chase 

Comedienne 


,nth  far  hetter  treatment,   in  J«on^ 

Lld^JnSLglo  state  that  a,^^^^ 

the  players  excelled.   They  "^jj^y^-.^j 

chance.  '    '   '  '  'I 


omedienne  • ' ' / ; '       '  xl,gre  weren't  any 
Whoever  ^^^f  .^^^d  p^r  little  Cm- 
more  fairy  tales  ana  pw 
I  Serenas?    "The  Golden  Ca  ■   "ow  c^^^ 
rent  at  the  New       F.  Ke  ^^^^^^^ 


L^'ff'sVa^ing  oTchopTris  'always  po- 
etic but  it  ^charged  with  an  underly- 


jui.c         "     -..^       vori  Reiden  and 


luvc    ^-".^'^  rinAcn't  reallv  seem 

yourig  employer    1^  loesn  t^ie^^^y  ^^.^ 

possible  at  this  laie  showing 
Lary  antique  could  stUl  be  s^  ^^^^^ 
its  head,  but  heie  it  is  wmi  ^ 
domg  her  worst  to  look  as  ^J^^  ^^e- 
ng  a  oa...  .-^ ,  ,  ^ f  "^"h"  if  ba^Hone.^aTge  spec- 
sShat    ^hlch  1  ly  ^ell.    «al^d-fa^l^^^^  ^he' 

marked  .ne  ,7— ^X^'^^'^l  I -^^^^ 
oi  ^^^T^L^Sturelak^tts^Utr^        the    lacj.  tbat_she_is  a  ve  y^P^^^^^,^^  ^ 
T.ne  Pici^u'^^  ,  ri^isnnous  snake,  ap- 


By  FHIUP  HALE  ^ 

derellas?  "The  woiu.^x  Keiih  "Theatre,  I  MOLLIS  6TREKT  THEATRK:  "King 
'^^"^       ^''nother  swe^t  Tittle  romance  5^,,^^,"  a  play  in  Ave  acts 

l^itrtheTomSesf  and  do.^j-t  h^^^   ^y^'^niZ  Shakespeare  performed  by 

Lroine  you  ever  sa-^.^/'>P,t  self  stratford-TTpon-Avon  Players  of  the 

love  with  her  cone  I  . 


coring  cavalry,  conciuui^.B  "  J"  '  hlch 

S<5  ;s.  p»~.  not  .oiw  .M'-li  pw.»"«?.;;™, 


the  stormy  hero;  ne  i^"*-'^  ""'fViv  lift 
the  strmgs  of  the  piano,  not  softly  lilt 

rUious  endmg,  the  stn-nn  l-^«l?°^^«.i th^"lo^e  C  l^s 


it-s  furious  enoing,  uic         "'.''v,;  ,  ipar- 
of  the  Fantasie  Impromptu  the  <^,.1^*L 
cut,  changeable  grace  0/  the  Mazuika 
thPSP  were  the  eems  of  the  fiist  gioup. 

For  Lszt  Rachmaninoff  has  ready 
his  phenomenal  virtuosity,  as  a-stoni.sh- 
i  12  versatile  as  ever,  .sonorous  tone,  or- 
rhestial  colors,  and  sternly  intelligent, 
though  ahvays  warm,  interpretations. 
The  B  minor  Ballade,  strangely  mod- 
Jvl  in  h^i-mony,  and  the  Sonnetto  Del 
Petrarco  104,  were  so  magnificently 
played  that  they  roused  the  audience 
[0  shoutmg  enthusiasm.  Encores  were 
granted.  

JAIVIES  BYARS 

At  Jordan  hall.  yesterda^_afternoon, 

James  Bvars,  tenor,  gave  a  song  re- 1 
riUl.  The  following  was  his  program^ 
O  Sleep.  Why  Dost  Thou  Le^ve  Me. 
Becitation  and  air.  Total  Eclipse  .  Care 
SPive-  would  YOU  Gain  the  Tender 
Cloture?  tHandel).  Nad.t  und  ^ 
Traume-  Die  Forelle;  Am  Meer  D  e 
IlXht    (Schubcrt..    All«h  (Chad^ 

"K^est^by Yhe'BJ'ken  Brook  (Coleridge 

iir^m^G^TeX^e^  -'^^^^^^^^^ 
wea?v  Traveller  (Burleigh).  The  Lone- 
me  Roid-Negro  Ballad  (Eva  White). 
■     h  Down,  Moses  (Rhodes), 
f     iMr    Bvars'  voice,   of  pleasing  lyric 
n    ^i^itv    sounded  at  its  best  when  he 
^     ed  t  UghUy  in  such  sustained  mu- 
«    Tas  Bander's  "O  Sleep'-^or  Schubert 
r     jacht  und  Traume."    One  leit.  now 

Vl^^ii^ie^d^f^^t^f 

T^t^e  ^'^lii^f  hTUnrd'"/or  ^th^ 
n;\mng  oThl lonls.  though  his  phras- 
n/and  legato  left  somethmg  to  be  dr- 
mg  and  leg^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  j^i^  Hanclel 

8     l%chubert  groups,  he  was  able,  by 
-gagmg  simplicity  and  sincerity 


As  Mr  Hersholt  portrays 
hated  Bolte     A.S  Mr  ^- 

a  pleasure         "JXte  t«  good  acting 
fZ'-  Ti.  We  suspected  that 
Sr    Hersholt  tollowed  hts 

tion  m  that  he  ^^'P^ *^'^„^';{ectl7.  'Miss! 
ness,    timing    them    Pe  'ecuy-  ^^.^^ , 

Boardman  made  3.  Xg  bv  speech, ! 
an  object  of  P^^V,  ndicating  oy  P 
action  and  suggestion  the  r^  porbes,! 

lelt  t^r^^'^nH^afl    was  a  ^cture-book 
monocle  and  a  1,  was  a  v 
German  ."^'htamt    PoMe  ev^^^^^^^ 
love-making.     Theie   a.^^  ^j^g 
teresting  scenes   stich  as^hat  a^^^^^^ 
boat  landing    m  the^ung  ^^.^^ 

certain  places  it  is    reauy  ....... 


'^V'^^'^of'^teu;  how  Ma  yb^lle"  Cobb 

Srt   ef  dent    ^  secretary  to 
plain   but   eiiicieut.  ^ 
Philip  Homer,  a  cocky  ana  n^ 
suecessfu    young  art  t,^and  ^^^^^ 

^°?t^'frlenTwho^,^f^^^^^^^^ 

aVshe 'c^n 'advertise  hJs  hosiery 
NO   auaienc,  ^«  that  she  can         advertisement  in 
to  good  acting     by  ^;^^Jer  brings  In  dozen*  of  apph 
suspected  that  '  t'le  P  P^^^  ^'^^'"v./n^nr  that 

tiis  own  direc-     ^^"irements.      It    so    happens  e 
lines  to  teVse-l   ^j^^.ybelle's  owm  legs  are  the  right  s.ze^ 
but  Homer  laughs  at  uie  \e 
ll  even  loo''';^       f  rweel's  '  vaca- 

„,uch  1"^"'  f^'ti^fhelp  of  some  obllg- 
tion,  and  with  the  neip 

{rVmfttTn'with^and  paints  her  as 

6ften  as  possible. 

The  ,  revelation  comes   at  an 


Memorial  Theatre. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Kiur  Richard  the  Second .     .  .^«e^^^^^ 

.John  of  Gaunt  ■  ■   ■        Wilfrid  Walter 

^l^^'a'i-  ^t.lrt.^'i'SrJ'oi  Ko'^om.  „„„„ 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  NorthumbeHand_,^^^.^^ 
.  .Noel  Illfl 

The  Abbot  of  Westminster.  .C.  R.^e.^  G»d^^>j,  ( 
Thomas  MerKS  „    Pri,-  Lee 

f'Sil^SiUr**"'  ■  ■  WilHam  Calvert 

.'ir  John  RiiBn.\  .   fiordon  Bailey 

Sir  William  Basot   ■  SiJ^^^  Gadsby 

Sir  Hcnr.y  Green  Renne  h  W  icksteed 

A  „  ■  •  '  Geoffrey  Wilkinson 

A  Royal  Groom  ^^on  ^^^^  Holder 

Mnohess  or  Gioncester . ; ; : Olive  Walter 
Ladlei  in  waiUn^.^^^^^^j  Doroth.r Jrancis 


joyre  j>irtu«j  a---   

It  1»  easy  to  see  why  the  English 
audiences  in  Shakespeare's  day  heard 
with  pleasure,  with  lively  Interest  the 
tragedy  of  this  Richard's  life  acted  on 
the  stage;  how  they  would  applaud  old 
Gaunt's    magnificent    description    ol  j 
Fneland    It  is  easy  to  see  how  iii  years 
?o"Cg  the  play  was  altered  to  sui 
tiiriiences  not  so  patient,  not  so  ae  , 
Ughted  'vith  a  mere  procession  of  set 
sneeches  and  little  or  no  action.    It  is 
a^l^  elsy  to  see  why  the  play  in  still 
fater  years  was  seldom  performed.  E(l- 
laier  yc»  _  ,         thought  it 


ana  uioi"-"""- 
able  English. 


KEITH- ALBEE  ' 
"Officer  O'Brien"  .  j  v»  ' 

Th'^.Sias  B'"  t^"'=,^?,V:'i^™rhe  sr^eS!;-.  du-ecied  ! 
Z  .^-a°v"G.arr,e';r;?'.l'pre«n';e*d  b.v  Pathe  -uh 
ihe  fii'llowinsr  L-ast;  -William  Bo.^d 

Bill  O'Brie.'i   Ernen  Torreive 

.,.  p.  (VBnen   .Dorothy  Sebastien 

Rnth  Dale  (  l.vde  Cook 

l.imo   .■'Russell  ei"*"" 

Johnny  T>ale    p„„l  Hiusl 

(■apt.  Antrim  Aiihnr  Hoiisem^n 

Tonv      .  ■    .Ralf  Harolde 

^'"it  rul  Keith-Aibee' Theatre  this  week 
one  of  ^e  mosi  glnerally  satisfactory 


part  of  Richard  appeaiea  — "  ; 


t"er"catle"tt  was  an  exceedingly  tire 
1  some  master  of  c^remonies-E.  L.  H, 


Owen  MalloiT   -Edn^  Mliiph 

Beth  Randall     •  rhurloile  .Mernam 

Madee  Haroo.irt   • :  '^'"J.Kthlr'ie  ria.r 

Edith  P  mbe.rinn   ciemnioin 

Nid  -     be;.'"".. Edward  Mart.nde] 

H»         Satterle»  HMir'  Stn.  khridce 

iv«  ....'Anna  (  b5p,-« 

■lY  frlendV.'  admur.r*  and  well 


IP 


':^^ranr  al.=d  manage?  of 

FENWAT  1  ^Ij^yeXe'great  audience  la^t  night 

"Second  Choice"  was  attracted  by  the  that  the 

A"  =>'>-'l''''"^„*rrKel"or;%v'E&^^^  ^^^Bf'*^  ™  n^w^repfred  8^  Victor 
Joseph  .la.kson  f'"™  ,']?*H„^,Jni  Bietherion ,  printed  pages,  or  Was  prep<vi  bulk," 
^,ir,^^,';.t^^ite^drtal«other,  .Uh  the  Hugo  to  accept  Sha^^^^^^^^  ^in,^^^, 

^l!y?y«^  ..«r«  ^neJllSl^e^f  thevis^in^^^^ 

T>on  W.rren...  J :..  J,r^.  MnlhaJ.!  provoked  the  Wish  tO^^tu  Wottld 

whatever  play. was  on  the 


'     Thp  audience  knew  that"  a    grand  ' 
spectacle  was  under  the  circumstances 
Impossible.     It    probably    knew  that, 
there  was  no  Important  part  for  a 
that  thrip  was  no  Important  part  lor  a> 
womnit;  tliat  there  was  no  stirring:  ac- 
tion, no  rxcitlng  intrigue.    But  there 
was  iShakespeare's  text,  and  It  would 
be  spoken  by  men  conscious  of  Its  sig-  i 
nlficaiicr.  its  force,  and  in  this  instance,  j 
its  patina';.   Yet  as  a  play,  one  to  excite  | 
emotion,  lo  impress.  Irrespective  of  the  i 
few  familiar  lines  and  the  many  that 
were  unfamiliar,  should  one  be  looked 
on  as  a  blaspheming  Philistine;  if  the 
chief  impression  made  in  sfJite  of  the  I 
admirable  portr.val  of  the  King  by  Mr.  I 
Hayc.";.  were  one  of  dullness?  An  excel- 
lent plere  of  work,  would'st  were  done. 

The  role  of  Richard  must  be  a  grate-  ] 
ful  one  to  an  Intelligent  actor.  It  Is 
not  nccp.s.sary  to  ask  whether  Shake- 
.speare  followed  closely  the  historical 
facts.  Some  famous  man  once  said  'ne 
learned  history  from  Shakespeare,  but 
is  it  not  true  that  the  dramatist  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  and  the  popular 
verdict  without  inquiring  into  the  facts? 
Witne.ss  his  presentation  of  Richard  the 
Third,  We  know  that  Shakespeare  had 
little  regard  for  the  people,  the  mob. 

He  showed  this  iB  his  Eni^llsh  as  in  hH 

Roman  plays. 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  a  vivid  civaracterl»'» 
tion  of  the  unfortunate,  weak  rulflr. 
foolish  in  his  policy  when  he  believed 
himself  to  be  strong.  In  the  first  scenes, 
heartless  in  his  light-heai'tedness,  greedy 
of  flattery,  relentless  towards  those  who 
as  he  thought  were  opposed  tx)  him.  As 
little  by  little  his  power  crumbled  with 
the  return  of  Bolingbroke  from  exile, 
the  consciousness  of  his  faOing  power, 
with  spa.smodic  efforts  to  reassert  hlm- 
•self,  then  his  acceptance,  not  without 
whining,  of  the  inevitable — all  this  was 
admirably  depicted.  Yet  it  is  .  to  bf 
noted  that  as  the  characters  were,acteci 
there  wa.s  sym^iathy  neither  for  Rich- 
ard, nor  for  Bolingbroke,  There  was  a 
sympathetic  feeling  for  Old  Gaunt; 
Northumberland  and  the  Duke  of  York 
seemed  fine  fellows  in  their  .way,  the 
courapeous  palest  who  stood  out  against 
Bolingbrokp'si  taking  the  royal  seat,  ex- 
cited admiration,  yet  as  the  play  pro- 
gressed, there  was  no  compellmg  IJi- 
terest  in  the  deeds  and  the  fate  of  any 
one  of  the  characters.  Nor  was  this  tn 
any  way  the  fault  of  the  actors.  Stil). 
there  was  now  and  then  the  majestic 
blow  of  Shakespeare's  tones. 

The  audience  was  warmly  applausivt 
The  play  tonight  will  be  "Hamlet." 


ni,\iii'i,,  ■.viti-i~tena7Wfe  : 
Ihreatcn.s  to  tell  Tony  the  jiuili.    li  j.s 
Lena  who  confesses,  however,  and  after 
the  first  access  of  rage,  Tony  begs  her 
jto  stay  and  she  agrees. 

Miss  Banky's  characterization  of  the 
pathetic  Lena,  tossed  about  so  harshly 
by  force  of  circumstances,  was  fiiie  and 
depended  on  far  more  than  her  good 
looks.  Affectionate,  angry,  despairing 
and  determined  by  turns,  she  became  an 
intensely  sympathetic  and  appealing 
figure.  Edward  G.  Robinson  wjis  the 
excitable,  childlike  and  much-wronged 
Tony  to  the  life:  indeed  he  almost  stole 
the  picture  from  Miss  Banky,  Robert 
Ames,  in  an  unsympathetic  role,  was 
satisfactory  as  Buck.  E.  L.  H. 

{  FINE  ARTS 

'"The  Passion  »f  Jonii  of  Are" 

A  silent  film  made  in  Fiam-e  from  «  iicen- 
aiio  h.v  Carl  Prp.vpi-  and  ,Ins,>ph  Delteil:  pho- 
lotraph.i'  b.r  Rudolph  Male,  and  Kotnla.  sel,- 
tmefl  b.v  .lean  Victor  Hujo  anil  Waini.  his- 
tori.-a1  researrh  h.v  .Pipi  ie  Chajnpion  :  directpcl 
h.v  Carl  Theodore  nre,ver  and  presented  b.v 
the  Artkino  Guild  with  tlie  followinr  f»st: 

.loan  of  Are  Maria  Falconetti 

L  Eveaue  Cauchon   Silvain 

L.vsleiu-  ..M.  Sehiitz 

.lean  .Benupre   Bavet 

.lean  D  Estivet   Andre  Berly 

Man.'ieu   Antoniaa  Artaud 

Such  a  film  as  "The  Passion  of  Joan 
of  Arc,"  now  at  the  Pine  Arta  theatre, 
occurs  but  once  in  many  years,  and  now 
that  the  screen  has  gone  talking  with 
such  gusto,  may  never  occur  again.  It 
is  told  almost  entirely  in  closeups  and 
scarcely  a  subtitle  throughout.  No  make- 
up is  used  by  any  of  the  actors,  and  the 
resulting  effect  is  almost  uncanny. 
Thoughts  and  emotions  become  mag- 
nified, rather  than  features  alone;  at 
times  it  seems  almost  an  intrusion  to 
watch,  so  vividly  does  the  camera  convey 
what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  Joan 
and  her  judges.  What  the  picture  gives 
is  a  fraction  of  the  last  day  oh  earth 
of  Joan  of  Arc;  the  close  of  her  trial, 
the  threat  of  torture,  her  momentary 
recantation  through  the  fear  of  being 


Hc.-Uniesser  ...  .iiiliu.'i  ralkenslejii  -  ■    

S^^'i'---  ,  place  cards 

thief  of  the  counoil   Hans  Waesinaii 

Co-incidental  with  the  news  of  the  By  PHILIP  HALE 

death  of  Cosima  Wagner,  indomitable     Wh^n  i^iit  fh»  t-r^  "^....f       u       ..  - 
and   formidable   widow   of  the   great  *"*  ^"^^^       honor"  llrst 

Hlchard,  comes  Boston's  first  sight  oi*^™*  ^"^^  vogue?  The  great  Oxford  Dictlonai? 
"Die  Meister-singer"  in  moving  picture^  knows  It  not.  Of  course  the  guest  of  honor 
form  at  the  Repertory  Theatre.    SO  male  or  female,  Is  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 

sTore^^h^a^  oTe  '"''^'''^  ^'^'^  '^e!JrS^Z:l 

not  seem  quite  natural.  This  defect  had*^"*'-^  of  higher  social  standing  are  invited  to 
been  considerably  amended  by  the  mu- the    table.    What    heart-burnings  and  what 

tending  it    Without  meaning  any  dis-^"'^^^^  °*  ^^o,  as  they  think,  are  seated 

respect  to  the  illustrious  dead,  "Die  below  the  .salt!  To  them  the  choicest  viands  are- 
MeLster.singer"  is  not  a  very  excitingjas  sawdust;  the  guest  of  honor  a  bore  a  iacka 
lopera  to  witness,  unless  the  beholder  islnanes  a  charlatan  if  hp  i<;  a  mor,-  J„.,J 
[very  musically  inclined.  It  ts  very,!"^!!'^  cnaiiatan,  if  he  i.s  a  man,  overdressed 
Very  long  and  nothing  seems  to  happen. P"^  dowdy,  a  chatterer,  or  a  bonehead  if  a  woman 
pondense  the  plot  into  a  film  of  an'sits  on  the  right  hand.  Digestion  is  halted; 
aiour  and  a  quarters  duration,  and  It  [dyspepsia  follows  the  mental  disturbance 

Becomes  far  more  understandable  an<fi   Fvpn  wViPr>  thoro  io        u«v.   ' 

Itrequently  amusing.    The  photography,  «  ^^^^'^  ^'^^'^^       "°  ^'^"ess  with 

iwhile  not  always  well  lighted,  is  at- or  mangy  mane,  a  hostess  is  often  at  her 
itractive  and  frequently   artistic,  and  Jvits'  end  In  placing  the  dinner  cards.   In  Eng. 

.^^.f^i'""  comedy  iand  it  is  a  question  of  rank  and  titles.  In  the 

rndo![r'amusing!  objectionable  for  governmental  officials  and  dip£ 

The  story  is  the  familiar  one  of  the*"3,ts  there  are  rules  and  precedents.  But  how 
young  knight,  Walter  von  Stolzig,  whorls  it  when  the  guests  are  a  mixture  of  friends 
c^^TSe^^f'^^iie'r^bfrran'lta^^^^  acquaintances?  The  problem  of  the 

love  with  Eva  Pogner.    she  returns  hisr°^*^'  °^         "O**^  «  one;  It  was 

interest,  but  lias  been  pledged  by  her  idiscussed  by  Plutarch— whether  the  entertainer 
father  to  the  town  clerk,  an  absurd  (should  seat  the  guests  or  let  every  man  takf 
SacS'himselT  in  lovf  wUh  her  is  will?  «™  P^^^^"  ^hy  was  it  that  the  same  pl^fl 
ing  to  marry  her  to  save  her  from  i'"'^  accounted  honorable  amongst  all  ni' 
such  a  fate,  while  Eva  unta  she  en-  tions?    Did  not  Homer  call  the  "stoutest  and 

handsome  youth  and  at  last  makes  it  P'^         Paulus  Aemilius,  after  conquering  the 

Macedonian  King,  providing  a  costly  feast,  say 


LOEWS  STATE 

.4  Ladu  to  Love" 

An  all-ialkinr  iicre«n  dramK,  «daDted_l)J' 
idne.r  Howard  from  bis  «t»£-_e  Play. 


_     _  _    .    . .  They 

Knew  What  They  Wanted";  directed  by  Vic- 
Seastrom  and  pre»ente<-l  by  Melro-Gold- 
..vn-Marer.  with  the  iollowing:  cast: 

l^na    Vilma  Bank.v 

nuv   . . .  Edward  G.>  Robinson 

BiK.'Vc   ^   Robert  Ames 

ostman   •   Richard  Carle 

McKee    Llo.vd  lnsrahan\ 

Dpotor   Anderson  Lawler 

I,  Gee    Gtim  Chm 

ngelo    Henry  .\rmelta 

eorrie    Georse  Davis 


burned  alive,  her  reaflflrmation  of  her 
beliefs  and  her  martyrdom  at  the  stake. 

Popular  opinion,  that  turned  in  Joan's 
favor  as  soon  as  it  was  too  late  to  do  her 
any  good,  has  sanctified  her  beyond  all 
bounds  and  has  execrated  her  judges 
as  inhuman  monsters.   Carl  Dreyer,  di- 
rector of  "The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc," 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  they  were 
not  all  beasts:  that  their  bewilderment 
in  the  face  of  sainthood  was  very  real 
and  that,  finally,  they  did  what  wa;5 
right  so  far  as  they  could  understand. 
,   ,  Joan,  as  portrayed  by  Maria  Palcon- 
etti,  is  no  exalted  warrior -maiden  in 
—  i  shining  armor,  but  a  stocky,  puzzled, 
1  boyish  little  peasant  girl,  with  some- 
I  thing  in  her  face  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  fervor  that  could  lead  armies  or 
\  suffer  a  horrible  death  without  com- 
'  plaint.    Her  features  are  wonderfully 
:  expressive;    every  passing   emotion  is 


possible  for  them  to  marry.  Barring  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Maria  Solveg 
1  to  fling  herself  bodily  on  the  neck  of 
everyone  who  has  done  her  a  favor,  she 
was  a  pretty,  though  slightly  operatic 
heroine,  and  Gustave  Froelich  made  a 
handsome  and  enthusiastic  Walter.  The 
outstanding  acting  of  the  performance 
was  that  of  Rudolph  Bittner  as  Hans 
Sachs:  neither  too  comic  nor  too  tragic 
was  this  middle-aged  man  whose  sense 
of  humor  and  fine  generosity  would  not 
iallow  him  to  marry  a  girl  who  loved 
;him  not,  a  man  earnest,  kindly  and 
able  to  appreciate  a  good  joke.  E.  L.  H. 


FRANCES  GETTYS 

At  Jordan  hall,  last  night,  Frances 
Gettys,  soprano,  gave  a  recital  before 
an  appreciative  audience  of  fair  size. 
Skilfully  accompanied  by  Mme.  Pieretto- 


thought  is  clearly  reflected  in  her  face. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  ac- 
tors, but  what  with  her  is  appealing  and 


V.      w'«V«'..»"  Qirinov  Hr-'aioiH',:  Pl.iitypr  I  I  pathetic  becomes  terrible  with  them,  for 
Once  before  Sidney  Howaia  s  Pulitzer     j;-       * bpinnir  t/j  a.  race  of 
prize  play,  "They  Knew  What  They '  '  ^^nelr  laces  seem  to  belong  to  a  race  oi 


Wanted."  was  transferred  to  the  screen 
ehicle  for  Pola  Negri  and  Jean  | 
Hersholt.  This  new  talking  film,  which  ' 
marks  the  real  debut  of  Vilma  Banky 
,s  a  talking  picture  actress.  Is  better  en- 
ertainment  and  truer  by  far  to  the 
original  drama.  "A  Lady  to  Love,"  the 
present  title  under  which  the  film  Is 
now  showing  at  Loew's  State  Theatre, 
doesn't  mean  much  one  way  or  another, 
for  surely  no  urging  is  necessary  to  find 
Vilma  Banky  lovable  or  lovely.  So 
good  Indeed,  is  her  performance  and  so 
pleasing  Is  she  to  the  eye,  that  it 
seems  Incredible  that  she  should  have 
been  dropped  from  the  roster  of  United 
Artists'  stars.  Her  accent  is  very  slight 
and  the  quality  of  her  voice,  an  ex- 
pressive and  musical  contralto,  should 
lend  itself  most  admirably  to  the  talk- 
ing films. 

In  A  Lady  to  Love,"  Miss  Banky 
attempts  a  role  sharply  contrasted  with 
the  romantic  dramas  with  which  the 
iias  been  identified.  Lena  Schultz,  wait- 
ress in  a  cheap  restaurant  tn  San 
Francisco,  hard-worlting,  tired  of  noise 
and  confusion,  accepts  a  proposal  of 
marriage  from  a  middle-aged  Italian 
farmer,  Tony  Petrucci,  who  sends  her- 
he  picture  of  his  good-looking  lilred 
man,  Buck,  instead  of  his  own,  for 
fear  she  might '  otherwise  refuse.  On 
the  ■vvay  to  meet  Lena  at  the  train, 
Tony  has  a  smashup  and  breaks 
both  his  legs.  Lena,  arriving  with 
the  postman,  mistakes  Buck  for.  Tony, 
and  when  she  discovers  the  truth, 
is  naturally  very  angry.  She  agrees 
to  go  through  with  the  ceremony,  how- 
ever and  is  greatly  appeased,  by  Tony's 
evident  devotion.  The  wedding  night 
Lena  spends  with  Buck,  while  Tony, 
given  an  opiate  by  the  doctor, 
sleep.-!  heavily.  Next  morning  Buck 
departs,  disregarding  the  pleas  of  Lena; 
he  doesn't  want  to  have  anything  seri- 
ous t<)  do  with  a  woman.  In  the  weeks 
that  /follow.  Lena  serves  as  Tony's  de- 
votei  nurse  and  companion  and  finds 
hersEu  growing  fonder  of  him  all  the 
limd  while  Tony  in  turn  fairly  wor- 
^hink  her.  The  return  of  Buck  com- 
,,iip][e,s  matter;  he  •  wUhes  tt)  reuume 


Bianco,  she  sang  the  following  songs 
mirrored  with  tragic  simplicity.  Fright- I  and  airs:  Recitative  and  air  With  Ver- 
irer'jud"gts!'rhfl^?e's?o\m^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^         'The  Creation  (Haydn,; 

meaning  Is,  and  every  stage  of  herjSoupir     (Duparc);     Chevaux  de  Bois 

(Debitssy);  La  Maison  Grise  (Mes- 
sagen;  Les  Regrets  (Godard):  Nevicata 
iRespighi);  L'Altra  Sera  (Sadero); 
Guizzi  (Rosi);  Nel  Giardino  i.=;anto- 
liquido);  air  from  "Mefistofele"  (Boito); 
Midsummer  (Worth);  Ah.  Well-a-Day! 
iProtheroe):  The  Cherry  Tree  (Braine); 
Light.  My  Light  (Carpenter). 

Haydn's  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  once 
a  favorite  war-horse  of  the  sopranos, 
now  appears  rarely  upon  their  pro- 
cram.s.  Perhaps  the  neglect  is  acci- 
dental; or  perhaps  singers  realize  that 


gargoyles  or  strange  monsters.   The  ef 
feet  of  a  constant  series  of  faces  is  re- 
markably effective  but  after  a  while 
grows  wearing;  it  Is  as  if  the  picture 
were  becoming  too  personal.  \ 

The  photography  is  remarkable;  ab- 
solutely clear,  starkly  dramatic  and  un- 
flinchingly cruel,  especially  in  the  terri- 


ble moments  of  Joan's  death  at  the  |Sucli  airs  as  these,  for  all  their  sun- 
stake.  Prom  the  Comedie  Francaise  {lit.  care-free  jollity,  have  a  way  of  ex- 
came  the  actors,  and  that  means  posing  vi/ith  merciless  clarity  the  tech- 
a  series  of  splendid  performances,  with  jnical  imperfections  of  those  that  sing 
particular  mention  for  Silvain's  por-|them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss 
trayal  of  L'Eveque  Cauchon,  and  for  Gettys  passed  her  self-imposed  test 
Antonin  Artaud's  pitying  young  priest,  very  successfully.  Her  voice  is  inher- 
Massieu.  Made  entirely  in  Prance,  the  ently  of  charming  quality,  light  and 
film  shows  what  amazing  advances  have  fresh,  yet  suave  of  texture,  but  this 
been  made  in  that  country  in  the  way  fact  makes  only  more  regrettable  the 
of  screen  technique.  It  also  shows  con-  ji-ather  haphazard  nature  of  her  pro- 
cluslvely  that  the  talking  film  is  not  the  duction  which  gives  her  an  uneven 
last  word  in  expressing  profound  emo-jscale.  the  tightness  that  renders  her 
tion,  for  a  .single  word  spoken  aloud, high  notes  shriller  than  they  need  be 
would  have  ruined  the  picture  entirely!  and  obscures  her  diction.  It  is  a  pity 
i  E.  L.  H.    that  a  law  as  rigid  as  those  of  the 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  Medes   and   Persians   in.Msts  that  the 

COPLEY— "D.  C.  M.."  war  play  by  Eve-  old  airs"  that  are  .so  exacting  .shall 
lyn  Giov.^r;  second  week  Invariably  be  sung  at  the  beginning  of 

,V^?^^\:o^i^^^~l^^""^"^^^^^  before    the  unfortunate 

■  KHmlp't"-   vrednesday  matinee,      "Twelflh  singer  has  been  able  to  warm  up  to  his 
Xi;hi  *;  WedueBrta.v   nitht^.    "A  .  Midsummer  iwork.  Would  the  heaven.s  fall  if  some 
Nithft- '  Dream":     Thursday,  nisrbt.  'Mai'-' 
heth":    Krida.v    nisrht.    ".Much    Ado  About 
Nothing:":   Saturday   matinee.    "Romeo  and 
.Iiilipt":  Saturday  nieht.  "The  Merry  Wives 


daring  soul  were  to  venture  to  begin  his 
program   with  the   "gum-drops"  and 
finish  with  his  Haydn  or  his  Handel, 
of  Windsor.  .         .  „    .        his  Bononcini  or  his  Mozart? 

nf,™-"'''  Accident.'    l.rre:|    Miss  Gettys  dealt  gracefully  enough 

«HDBERT— "The  New  Woon."  operetta,  'with  Duparc  and  Me.ssa.ger.  archly  with 
with  Evelyn  Herbert.  Robert  HslUday:  Sadero's  folk-song,  gave  Charming 
spvenih  week.  daintiness  to    Respighi's  "Nevicata." 

'J'REMO>',X— I'Gamblinr.''    pomcd^^^  wondered  why  a  composer  should 

hv  and   with  Georre  M.   Cohan;   third   aJ'dij- A/rf=.e    /-«t*„-  ui     i  ? 

last  week.    Kext  Monday.  "The  Tavern."    dedicate  to  Miss  Gettys     .SO  bleakly 
WILBUR— Walter   Hampden,    second    andSomber  a  song  as  Rosi'S  "Guizzi";  she 
last  week.    Tonight  "Caponsacehi" :  Wednes-sang    it    With    Unexpected  conviction 
;lfJhr*"Rioh'c?,e«''if'kaSy''-;^  creditable  agility 

nirht  "Hamlet."  ^""^  Boito s  air  of  poor  demented  Mar- 

Note— The  Colonial  and  the  Lyric  Theatreslaaret  ( what,  by  the  way.  is  the  psycho- 
are  dark.  logical  phenomenon  that  causes  so  many 

operatic  heroines  to  express  their  tragic 
f^«'r>pntia  in  bursts  of  decorative  color- 
atura?), and  in  her  final  group  sang 
REPERTORY  >   Pfrticuiarly  well    Protheroes  pleasing 

"Die  Meistersinger"  \  ^o"= 

A  silent  piPtiirp  h3<:r^       (v  .     ^'^^        warmly  applauded  and  cnm- 

M^Ltr^n     •?"'h';"k°..rt''P^"^^      '•Id  to       program.      S.  S. 

hn  °wUh^.,S'f  7,"°''       I'hoebus  Films:  Ber- 
wun  the  lollowini;  cast: 


that  it  is  the  same  man's  task  to  order  a  ter- 
rible battle  and  a  pleasing  entertainment,  "for 
both  of  them  require  skill  in  the  art  of  dispos- 
ing right"? 

Plutarch's  father  and  his  son  Timon,  v/ho, 
having  made  a  great  entertainment,  desired  the 
guests  as  they  came  in  to  seat  themselves,  dis- 
puted pleasantly  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure.  There  wajs  amiable  difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  etiquette  of  the  Olympians  was  cited— 
Neptune,  though  he  came  in  late,  sat  In  his  ac- 
customed seat;  Minerva  always  expected  to  sit 
frext  Jupiter.  Lamprias  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  host  should  not  have  respect  to  honor,  but 
mirth   and   conversation.    And  Lamprias. 
ould  put  a  morose  man  next  a  good-natured 
ne;  a  talkative  old  man  next  a  youth  "patient 
nd  eager  for  a  story";  next  a  boaster,  "a  jeer- 
ng  smooth  companion;"  next  an  angry  man, 
quiet  one.   "If  I  see  a  wealthy  fellow  bounti- ' 
ul  and  kind,  I  will  take  some  poor  honest  man 
Ifrom  his  obscure  place  and  set  him  next,  that 
something  may  run  out  of  that  full  vessel  into 
the  other  empty  one."    He  would  not  have  a 
poet  sit  by  a  poet,  but  wrestlers,  hunters  and 
farmers  he  would  put  In  one  company;  also 
drinkers  and  lovers — "unless  perhaps  they  both 
Ifancy  the  same  .person." 

Lamprias  was  planning  for  a  stag  dinner  or 
supper;  yet  he  would  argue  today  that  the  lit- 
erary, of  both  sexes,  or  musicians  should  have 
merchants,  brokers,  clergymen,  lawyers  as 
neighbors. 

I  A  host  no  longer  slices  the  roast  or  the  game. 
Talleyrand  did,  and  paid  the  expected  homage 
In  this  manner: 

Monsieur  the  Duke,  will  your  grace  do 
me  the  honor  of  accepting  this  beef? 

My  Prince,  shall  I  have  the  honor  of 
sending  beef  to  you? 

Monsieur,  the  Marquis,  give  me  the 
honor  of  offering  you  beef. 

Monsieur  the  Count,  shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  beef  to  you? 

Monsieur  tjhe  Baron,  do  you  wish  beef  7 
When  Talleyijand  came  to  a  simple  gentle- 
man, he  struck  his  plate  with  his  hand,  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  guest,  and  said  only:  "Beef?" 

^  '  f  J  ^' 


METROPOLIXAN 
'TAe  BenatHt  Murdvr  I'ase  ' 

An  an-taJking  screen  dransa  adipteil  \: 
Ba'-tlett  Cormack  .from  tti«  novel  cf  tii'^ 
same  name  by  S.  S  Van  Dine;  directed  i:.' 
Trank  Tuttle  and  presented  bv  Paramount 

'ni'o'^an^''':*'"^."?'.-...    ^'tm^n  FbwpI. 

ss  Del  Ro.v  Natalie  Moorheao 

.'jreeant    Heath  Eusene  Pallette 

AdolPh  Mohler  ..>..  LuUas 

Harry  Gray  .-.  t  .  .  .  . . .....  William^  Boyd 

John  r.  X,  Markham  ,  .E    H.  ralvert 

Anthony  Benson: :   .  .  Richard  Tucker 

Mrs.   Banning  .May  Beatty 

■Jab'  •  .     .       <ltto  YaraaoKa 

Burke  .'   ..Charie.e  M'Murphy  , 

fveich  .-DiPk  .Rush  ' 

:  The'  most  rudimentary  requirement  of 
ia  detective  story  or  talking  film  is  that 
ilt  should  puzzle  or  mystify  until  pretty 
Inear  the  end.  If  it  doesn't  there  isn't 
jany  excuse  for  its  existence,  for  most  j 
^tories  of  that  kind  have  little  or  no; 
literary  merit  that  might  recommend 
'them.     "Th«  Benson    Murder  Ca.-e 


torn f ! 


>    Ao^sim  at  the  Metropolitan  Ihe-  , 
/  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  mur- 
.r  cases  solved  by  Mr.  S.  S,  Van 
iine's  brain  chlW.  the  amateur  detec- 
ive  Phllo  Vance.   Last  of  the  group  to 
earh  ^he  screen,  It  Is  lackjnp  both  in 
■  -!    -.llty  and  in  suspense.    The  real  \ 
,1  i-,  pT^ttT^sily  guessed,  even 
casual  spectator  ^vith  no  clues 
him.    This  is  not  quite  as  it 
^     i  be:   In  both  the  -Canary  Mur- 
ase"  and  "The  Greene  Murder 
ther»  was  real  interest,  strange, 
,mes  terrUylng  situations  and  a 
raminal.  The  unravelling  of  the 

■£nt  mm  the  mystery  k  almo.<!t  per 
'^"rv    the  behaviour  of  certain  of 
jharacters    remains    ""expla  ned^ 
She  finscr  of  suspicion  i.-^  nevei 
diverted  f'-om  the  murderer.  Fion 
&g  of  the  fil'^,'^'^,fjf,:^ 
■«e  is  the  only  one  who  could  h^\e 
it  and  no  amount  of  camouflage 
jbuph  to  cover  it  up. 
t  having  read  the  original  story^  it 
[possible  to  .say  how  far  S.  S.  van 
has  been  followed,  but  the  begin 
of  the  film  i.-^  startlingly  remims- 
of  "Seven  Kevs  to  Baldpate."  with 
dozen  suspicious  .^hf^'f  ".j 

■  in  the  stock  maiKei.  „ 

■fu^I,e?ted  of  vanous  ja^ory  ac^ 

v'^'lT  &n ''"Country  -  house 
crook,  at  ai.e  made  to 

"'^^  T-  "J°hn  F  X  Mai^ham,  dls- 
A^^^:i^X..  which 
-^eln^re^a  vf 

dead  body  catapults^down  ^^^^ 

.Biaivcase  and  Vance  critical 
,n  .1^'S^a'ids    in  deferen^^^ 

'  2f  of  Ihir^on  the  acting  mat- 

'  ^'  o-invelv  little.  William  Pow- 
:S^^^nce  moi.  his^t  and 

The  others  sufficed^    ii.-  f^- 

lE  COU  LECmB  i 
ON  YELLOWSTONE  ! 

 PHILIP  HALE  1 

anson  De  Cou,  before  he  showed 

Drel  P--^""^      ''''  ^, : 

vv"  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
,  large  audience  last  night  m  Sym- 
.  -    Hall  told  in  a  breezy  ofT-hand 
^,   Hie  story  of  the  discovery  of 

^"n'is  wondrous  taies  to  the  Vene;| 

Tn^'of'^s"  entmc  attainment  in 
^"^-ir^w'tre^g^en'^^^^^^^ 

„onal  '•^"7^^^,':„f,'g"for  animals  who 
ed.    When  Mr.  De  cou  n  ^^^^^ 
cJl^^ta^.^l-  -cond  tim.  by  a 


Ip^^aif^rtflp's:   tne  laie  fuuer  Mem. uves 

-f  thp"watrrlalV,  and  Ihosfl 
the  vievys  of  the  wai  ^how\ 

the  ^'•""'^l^^^^uVhtful  Pictures  of  the 

^one  forget  the  „^^^^^S    Mirne  Cou  gave' 
bears,  young  and  oia_  m  ^^^^ 

pleasing  i"^^™^"""  a  them  their  re- 
familys  habits  among  th^m  ^.^^ 
cently    acquired    trick   oi  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

motor  cars  foi  f'^^^^^  inst  fooling  a 
prospective  visitois  agams  ^^^^^^^ 

arid  her  "'bs  _  Out  ot  .    ,  ^^^^^^  j^^. 

last  fr"'',^  bites  due  to  thoughtless 
.scratches         ones  u  ^.^  .. 

familiarly  with-  U);  bea.^         ^^^^  t 

tion  of  the  Rpid-.<;  "Bruin  oi 

the  time  ^'"h?"  W«nP  «e^  (3,,^^,^ 
the  Great  Beai  Hunt  J'a  ^^^^^ 

Springs.  p  will  show 

Next  season  Mr.  oe  ^^^^^ 

three  series  of  P'««'fj^ov.  2,  and  three 
nings.  Oct.  19:,;^,.^"^ns  Feb  28,  March 
on  Saturday  a"""0°ns  g^^^^ 

Ll/-  N^t^nrParks"  of  our  Pacific 

ICoas^  for  the  «st  ^^^-^^^^ell^^^^ 
'National  Parks  of  jl^!^  *°gturn  will  be 
•'&t^-rmTnrtn"'picture.sw. 


He 


IS  35  years  old, 


of  piano '  playing. 

It  was  not  an  emotional  reading;  n. 
even  deeply  emotional  m  the  mnrelou.^ 
slow  movement,  the  'gh  near  tha  end  of 
It  there  were  ^^-morablr  mcasirfes.  An 
absence  of  legato  contributed  t|  mam 
tS'that  were  metallic  ^^J^^enf 
of  nuances  gave  too  often  the  Impres- 
sion Of  uniform  sonority  ^  spl^e  of  the 
necessary   alternations   of   forte  and 

^^The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  the  orchestra  will  ^ve  con- 

?^ade?  of  the  Muses."  Samuel  Gardner. 
J^r^dwiy-  (first  performance) ;  Samt 
Saens.  symphony  in  C  minor  (wiin 
organ)  No.  3. 

AGNES  DEMILLE  IN 
^  DANCING  BENEFIT 


welcomed  by  many, 
eagerly  anticipated 


I  sponsored  ^l.^eLTA'^^-^l 
Ipatrqns  .and_  pati^o^nesses^  ^.^^^^  ^^.^^ 

sc 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

These  works  of  Beethoven's  were  per- 
formed yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
nhonv  hall  at  the  21st  concert  of  the 
'^ost'Sr  symphony  orchestra.  Dr^  Kous_- 
sevitzky,    conductor:    the  Pastoral 
Svmphonv;  the  Piano  Concerto  m  G 
S  Na4  (Artur  Schnabel,  pianist), 
and  the  Leonora  O^^^^^.^o  3  ' 
The  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  one  of  remarkable  bsauty;  remark 
able  also  for  technical  excellence.  There 
have  been  Performances  m  the  tast 
under  other  conductors  when,  by  lea 
^n  of  sluggish  tempi,  /entimental.sm^^ 
and  a  lack  of  spirit  in  the  third  move 
ment  (even  in  the  thun^"^^rm)^^^^^^^^ 
svmphonv  seemed  even  to  the  fanatical 
worshippers  of  Beethoven,  a  bore;  so 
that  one  x<-as  tempted  to  say  of  the 
i  composer  what  George  Moore  y^rs  ag^ 
'wrote  of  a  famous  novel  by  Tnoina^ 
Sardy    "We  are  invited  to  assist  at  a 
K^shearing  scene  or  at  a  harvest 
suoner    .    .    •   because  Mr.  Hardy  is 
anxious  to  show  how  jolly  country  he 

^  Dr  Koussevitzky's  interpretation  was 
conspicuous  not  only  for  the  fortunate 
choice  of  tempi:  There  was  contmulty 
of    he  musical  thought  in  not  a  suc- 
cession of  detached  episodes.  There 
^s  no  attempt  to  "megaphonize"  fiow- 
measure,  simple  in  their  beauty- 
there  was  Always  exquisite  proportion, 
incomparable  euphony. 
1    so  much  for  the  first  movementJVe 
ihave  heard  the  "Scene  by  the  Brook- 
'  side"  played  in  so  lazy,  so  perfuncl,-.ry  a 
manner  by  conductors  more  anxious  for 
SgSTprecision  than  for  poetic  expres- 
sion that  it  seemed  as  if  tSie  audience 
would  join  the  composer  m  sleeping, 
lulled  by  the  monotonous  stream,  ine 
J'JoUy  Gathering  of  Country  Folk'  was 
for  once  really  jolly  in  an  appropriately 
Iboistetous  manner;  the  thun<^r  storm 
|w™o  tuppeny  sheet-iron  afiair;  the 
'shepherd's  Song  of  Gratitude  was  not 
fo  majestic  as  to  be  out  of  character 
There  have  l»en  conductors  here  who 
fearing  that  The  audience  was  somno- 
ent  if  not  fast  asleep,  and  not  w  sh- 
'iig  to  be  reproached  for  undue  reaUsm 
in  the  approach  and  fury  of  the  storm, 
have  treated  the  finals 
manner:  but,  Beethoven's  shepherds  are 

"'Dn^Koussevltzky  has  given  manyelo- 
ouent  interpretations  of  inusic  by 
Beethoven.  No  conductor  of  past  sea 
sons  here  has  rivaled  him  m  this  field, 
mSch  lels  surpassed  him.  Never  has 
he  been  more  musically  poetic  than  m 
the  performance  yesterday  of  the  Pas- 
a  toral  •■  Nor  has  the  superb  orchestra, 
"-i  which  is  his  creation,  played  th'-  svm- 
phony'   with    finer  sentiment, 


for  the  bene^';,r<;^hool     Their  long 
Street  Industrial  ^ohooL  ^ 
program  >«cluded  19  numo^^  entitled 
Mille  appear  ng     /"'"j^u^  Dances, 
"Stageffight  J  .^^ar," 

"Tryout "  "Hary^t  Beei^  ^^^^ 
"49"  and  "Ballet  Class-  w 
ard  she  danced  in    May  i^  J^^  .^^^ 
turne"  and  .^^^onard's  numbers 

Black  Crook.;  „  ^.^snring   Song,"  and 
were   "Ascetic,  Spring 
"Hero  Saga."      ..        „„ve  "Le  Due  de 

Mr.  Parker,  a  diseur  gave  ^     „  . 
:-Savoie."  "The  Spider  and  the  Fly,  .. 
1  Belle  Barbiere       ^  f  oi'/n''  and  "To- 
'  "The  Legend  of  St-  Stepneii 
bacco."  Miss  De  Mil  le  ^j^^own 
•ing  toward  what  »s  m!^,V'*she  seems 
'af  folk  dancing     For  ^sfstes  the 
admirably  suited.   She  Po 
great  virtue  of  swe^gin^  y  ^ 
Vigorous  agaity  that  are^  t^^^s  much 
possessions  of  the  „    ^  technique  of 
m  the  open.  That  trie  i  c  ^.^^^^ 
toe  dancing  ^f^^f"  the  brief  snatches 
was  evident  J^^"^  "?.|tagef right"  and 
that  she  offered  in    fc.tage    s  ^ 

ivii.  ^niihtrv  swam  in  tne  ivxaj 

^^ty  lance  ^muS^gly-  and  was  par- 
Ucllarlyentertaining  in  t  e  CauC^^^^^ 

Which  was  foXueSlhshments  on 
with  many  acrobatic  em 
the  part  of  Iwth  ParticiP  ^  ^^^^^^.y 

were  original.    His  openmg 

French,  tel  ing  of  the  uuc 

who  annihilated  a  'fol^jf  ^^^^.j!  tale  of 

•*ot.of  "  idSef  who  trfed  to  make 
the  irtatious  soia.M  w>     „  g. 

i°^fv'a:te^  r  co!™  'illustratie  of 
IriVendor  of  the  French  -ur  .  ^^In 
marked  contrast  to  the  l^^y^^.tyrdom 
wai  the  tragic  s^^^^s^i^^'^i'^Unplicity, 
of  St.  Stephen,  inipresswe 
'with  an  old  l*th  cenraiy 
accompaniment,  Mr.  Louis  n 
rected  the  music^---F^j»^^^i__ 


...  -r-covered  porches  inviUng 
^"^l^i^krhiSSo^wn  as  a  suave 

^nce  Don  Qufxote  became  of  age.  Don 
1  C^rfosTthe  gr^at  lover  of  his  time  and 
'  ,^iQ<^o    T?prklpss  adventurei,  resourteiui 

&eufe^ove  where  he  may^Each 

Cr^^  iSuella  loSr  DoTores  L'f  an- 
Mh^r"  LoX  h4  Charms  by  routine  for-  l 
n  ula  At  signal  from  him.  Pedro  and  1 
PhiUpe  two  devoted  followers  conceal . 
fhemslivertwang  on  their  ^itars^  and  ( 
'  sine  softly  of  love  under  a  Texas  moon. 

may  be  hungry,  danger  may  be  ^ 
f^niv  a  few  lumps  away,  but  sing  tney 
Cilt     TO  one  swaying  maiden  Don 
Carlos  presents   a   Mexkan   jumpmg  | 
bean,  averring  gravely  that  that  par 
ticular  bean  has  been  hU  Pal.  once 
saved  his  life.    To  another  he  gives  a 
liandful  of  dust  of  the  stars  which  the 
FaSal  has  just  scuffed  froni  the  dry  .soil 
at  his  feet    The  jumping  bean  and  the 
ttar  dust  he  prophesies,  will  give  signs 
of  his  reWn.  He  has  many  estates,  he 
has  killed  men  and  bulls  without  hum- 

f'^Don  arlos  has  other  talents.  He 
outiritfi  an  inn-keeper  who  would  poison 
QTfor  his  gold:  ne  has  his  revenge  on 
!a  Mexican  who  once  had  cheated  him 
Ihe  climaxes  all  when  he  herds  old  Jed 
Parker,  who  had  hired  him  to  recover 
some  stolen  cattle  and  to  brin#  back, 
deTd  or  alive,  the  thief  or  thieves  into 
a  big  food  cooler,  along  with  all  the 
cowkToys  and  Mexicans  present.  Don 
Cart(«  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
^s  ttie  audacious  cattle-rustler  but  we 
Ml^ect  that  he  is  fooling  us  there. 
Xver  have  so  many  gifted  Mexican 
actresses  or  so  many  screen  heavies 
been  assembled  in  one  pictuie  Eacn 
and  aU  are  splendid,  especially  litUe 
Armida  arid  Miss  Tores  as  two  slsteis. 
ThTi  final  tableau  as  they  realize  how 
■nnn  Carlos  has  duped  them  is- 19  de-  1 
P^^tful  comedy  vein.    Mr.  Beery  and 
M^^MarshTu  have  two  aniusmg  roles  | 

?  ^^"^TSoon"%s'^one°Tthe  tYeatf  of 
Texas  Moon    is  one  -ai  v  G 

this  screen  season^  w.  i:-.  v 


PARK 


XJPTOWN  AND  OLVMWA 
^  "Under  a  Texas  Moon" 

'     .„     all-talkinr     screen  ,  ""^^S^he  T«o- 


*S  cast^   Frank  Fay 

Don  Carlos  ...Raquel  Tones 

Raauella    Myrna  Loj 

Lolita  Romero  ;•   Armida 

Dolores  ,  .  .Noah  Beer.v 

Jed  Parker  •  •  •    .Georgie  Stone  S 

Pedro  ■       .George  Cooper  J 

Pbilipe   Fred  Kohler 

Bad  Man  ol  Pool   Betty  Boyd 

Girl  ol  Pool   Charles  Sellon 

Jose  Romero  ...Jack  Curtis 

BucU  Johnson   ■  gam  Appe 

Pancho  Gonzales   Tullv  Marshall 

Aldrich  .  .   •   .  .Mona  Mans 

Lolita  Roberto  Francisco  Naraii 

Antonio   ...Tom  uix 

Torn  .Jerry  Barrett' 

Jerry   ..Inez  Gomez  1 

'Mother  Edvthe  Kramera 

Moza  •  ■  •  ■ ;  Bruce  Covington 

"''^^f^MXelCurtlzwere  accused  of. 
making  a  travesty  on  western  romances  j 
out  of  Stewart  Edward  Whites  novel., 
'■The  Two-Gun  Man."  that  wUy  Hun- 
gSln  director  probably  ^;ould  ofl«  m- 

,b^Lfsi^prT«^- 

L^S,V-^rsrn^.eH?r^hl^e 
-ably  conceived  and  rich  y  acted  Ther^ 
1  is  notWng  tawdnr  about  1    a^  Jitn  ^_  j 
scene  after  ■«ene  01  v  dancing  1 

sembles,  all  in  coior,  wiu  ^ 
connritas  fesive  cavaliers.    mere  "  >»"  , 

I  or  being  l  ourded  up,  01  cooi  imk. 


toral  "    Nor  lias  tne  suyeiu 
'-''Ti'-ii'^-eaVinhis  own  au-    which  is  his  creation,  played  this  sym- 
motor  car:  and^Ustija^n^^^^^^^  finer    .sentiment,  tonal 


motor  car.  ana  -  ;  >  ^ith    finer  sent 

tomobUe.  .^"/Xe  spoke  so  rapidly  th-.ti  ^^auty.  and  poetic  feeling, 
thougl.  at  ..mes  ne  spoK  ^^^^^  ^ 


--  ,0  follow  him. 

it  was  not  eaj;y  '.o  " "  j^^n,  the  settms 
'    The  PictuTes  =*o\^n  irom^^^  ^ 

o.,t  fyo'^^f^l'onngs   were  not  of  the 
'1  the  Hot  oP""^;-.,  j^up  v,e  showed 

^'..^r.-roranS^^rfaSce^Us  «Pould  be 
■"!;i^",;rwere  mn  .y  beautiful  pictures. 

Vhe  finelTf  om  a  purely  artistic 
able.   Tne  iw  c  national 
'-^^^r.^m  Co'u  'eiretted  that^this 
"a^-  separate  Pa^,!''  "Vt  all  the  p.c- 

}       i-^ting^  ^F^^>Jb 

^ifincludinfe  tmirist.,  the  flowers, 


auty.  ana  poeiic  leemig. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  glo- 
riously dramatic  performance  of  the  la- 
miliar  overture,  in  itself  a  condensation 
of  what  is  dramatic  in  an  opera  that  1 
has  commonplace,  yes  bourgeois  pages 
Hearing  this  overture  as  it  was  Played 
vesterday,  one  was  spared  the  sight  01 
a  Bulbous  and  shriekin,'  prima  donna; 
of  a  tenor  whose  thi-oat  had  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  long  confinement  in 
a  "demed,  moist"  dungeon;  of  the  ope- 
retta young  man  and  v.'oman  chatting 
with  a  flat-iron  among  the  stage  prop- 
erties; of  four  persons,  each  with  an 
individual  sentiment,  singing  the  same 
tune  in  an  approved  scholastic  forni. 

Mr.  Schnabel  was  loudly  applaudea 
for  his  performance  of  the  concerto;  a 
poUshed  performance  th»ughtfuUy  and 
musically  planned,  finely  phrased,  tech- 
nically superior  as  in  the  brilliant  treat- 
ment of  runs  and  trills.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  introduced  any  cadenza, 
no  matter  by  whom  it  was  composed. 
The  performance  was  an  excellent 
,-xample  r*^  '      own  schcjol 


An   all.talkinr  .f-''",^? "To%'hy^  Anhu'r 
Lanibert  .Hillyer  from  the  6t^ry     y^_^^  j 

Jimmy  Doriran  (Morley  W^Jlace.^^^^  Murray 
„  TCathrvn  Crawford 

Dorothy  Evans    Carl  Stookdale 

Dorg-an    Lcp  Moran 

Joe  Hennessey  •  ijdward  H'-arn  , 

.Coach  L.-<lham    Robert  Elliott 

'"'Xte'^else  may-be- said  ^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 

;?^r  f  ^^i^gT'fiirw^ithU  \ 

„  o  Xe  club  or  a  practical  joke, 
ffit  be^that  the  r^ioving  pictures  are 
Mn?  toward  America's  msU« 

°lrf  Ke^"  wTat^e?  may^h 
?ause  for  this  relief  much  thanks  What 
'  ?v=,f  w  of  collegiate  atmosphere  is 
•SnaW  welfcolveyed  and  the  hero's 

■room  really  loc^s  -^^/ex'pSMe?.  1 
dormitory  and  not  ^  an  exp 
There  are  ^^fme  exceuen  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
crew  lace,  w  th  four  ei^g  ^^^g^s 
participating,  the  cioseup  Hollywood 

fhe^^e  'toTrS  oarsmen  in  aU 
,  Erills  of  college  crews 

Having  mentioned  a  n^D  ^ 

^%  T^^e  oPPO^lf  ^variety  that  ^may 

rf/tre'm\ly"  «--yo^^^^^^^^^ 
fac^er  bX  r  ^r'anfm^-s^r^  : 

tt'or?f^he^gfandc^^^^^ 

l\hlete  in  general--and  i^  is  non 
plausibly  carried  out.  par 
Unfortunate  also,  that  the  big  s^,^^^^^^_ 
the  filmjails  to  cari^  awr  c  ^^^^^^^ 
'To  watch  a  detective  oneiuig 
Sd  forget  the  sinfu  past  o^the  hero^^^ 
condition  that  ^e  shall  wro 
crew  race  and  thus  permij 
tlve's  friends  to   wn  some  ^ 
borders  Penlously  on  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
looks  very  bad  for  the  aw.  ev  ^ 
it  soon  aPP^^tpiv  estU  out  the  hero. 
?^^ySrrgTn"t^fcrhltSerheni..a.t.  ; 

^ISerlt^a  love  stor.  -i-d       vjth  | 
the  criminal  business  for  J"^??='/'co.ed. 
Is  much  taken  w-^th  a  ^^^sts  his 
Dorothy  Evans   and  he  man  ^ 
affection  for  her       ***tting  her  into 
shady  night  club  getting 
a  bad  smash-up  on  the  way  nom 
day  he  goes  out  and  wins  tne  ra<^ 
his  dear  old  alma  mater.  Burke  le^  "^^ 
go,  and  there  you  are.   DisMiint  s 
llxtremely  thick  and  unbecoming  m 
lup,  James  Murray  gave  a  since, 
i  intelligent   P.ortrayal    of  Jh^^  by 'the 
Jimmy  who  is  ^n^'^yj^^^w  nobility. 

>i?^MiS^a^"^B^;,^^ 

^'^^  ^  fair  to  middling  Dorothy.  ^_ 


rine  T    e  a  t  p  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

These  have  been  great  days  and  nights  for  the  Shakespeareans  and  the 
Brahmsites.  Boston  has  been  again  for  a  few  weeks  "the  Athens  of 
America."  Nor  does  Shakespeare  spell  ruin,  as  more  than  one  manager 
has  thought.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Shakespeare 
montli  was  the  crowd,  hushed  and  reverential,  that  sat  and  stood  the  night 
when  "Hichard  II"  was  performed.  When  this  tragedy  was  first  played  in 
New  York,  in  1819,  with  J.  W.  Wallack  as  the  King  and  Simpson  as  Boling- 
broke,  Mrs.  Holman  sang  Handel's  "Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Pair."  Edmund 
Kean  late  in  1820  surprised  eveiy  one  by  appearing  as  Richard  IX  at  his 

"^nefit.  ,   ^  . 

Did  any  one,  in  order  to  dilate  with  the  proper  emotion  consult  histories 
Tf  England  to  see  how  closely  Shakespeare  followed  facts  and  traditions? 
If  this  stickler  for  historical  accuracy  had  opened  green's  "Short  History 
of  the  English  People"  he  would  have  look^.jr^^5(facln  for  any  account  of 
ichard's  death,  but  he  would  have  learned  thl^laborers  in  his  reign  dis- 
dained to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  fresh  flesh  or  fish, 
ried  or  baked,  and  wished  them  served  hot. 

Even  in  this  excellent  company  where  the  English  language  is  respected 
id  well  spoken,  there  was  in  some  of  the  performances  a  return  to  what 
is  considered  not  so  many  years  ago  the  grand  manner.  Mr.  Wicksteed, 
r  example,  when  old  John  of  Gaunt  was  supposed  to  be  talking  in  a 
miliar,  intimate  manner,  would  "orate"  as  if  he  were  calling  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  everyday  remarks. 


Are  the  supposedly  funny  persons  in  Shakespeare's  plays  really  funny? 
Mr.  Lockridge  of  the  New  York  Sun  discussed  this  question  a  few  days  ago, 
declaring  his  belief  that  no  one  now  really  thinks  that  Shakespeare's  clowns 
lie  in  any  true  sense  amusing.  "We  laugh— yes.  We  laugh  politely,  pay- 
in.  our  duty  to  genius  even  while  genius  stumbles  and  encouraging  those  on 
tl.e  stage  who  are  forced  to  work  their  way  through  dialogue  like  this"— 
anr!  Mr,  Lockridge  quotes  from  the  verbal  encounter  of  the  grave  diggers 
ij!  Hamlet." 

"Iliey  c~arry  this  on,  traditionally,  with  gusty  roars  of  laughter.  The 
first  clown,  who  is  a  very  merry  fellow,  tweaks  the  nose  of  the  second  and 
knocks  off  his  hat.  The  first  clown  slaps  himself  and  roars  with  delight; 
the  second  catches  the  point  and  doubles  up  in  ecstasy.  And  now,  forgetting 
tor  the  moment  that  this  is  Shakespeare— well,  forgetting  it  is  Shakespeare, 
1  ask  you:  Did  Shakespeare  laugh  himself  at  this  sad  stuff,  do  you  sup- 

Ipose?" 
^  And  as  Mrs.  Fiske  is  to  be  seen  in  "The  Rivals"  this  week  let  us  quote 
l^qin  from  Mr.  Lockridge's  article: 
"Did  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  double  himself  up  over  his  writing  desk 
as  he  penned  that  speech  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  which  begins:  'Observe  me, 
Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny 
_ol'  learning;  I  don't  think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman;  for 
instance,  I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek  or  Hebrew,  or  algebra,  or 
simony,  or  pluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflammatory  branches  of  learn- 
ing.'" 

There  are  persons  who  see  nothing  funny  in  quips  of  Artemus  Ward 
and  Mark  Twain,  yet  profess  to  enjoy  the  ponderous  humor  in  Ben  Jonson's 
pla:  ;.   Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  Bostonian  say  that  he  could  stand  seeing 
'As  You  Like  It"  were  it  not  for  Touchstone.   What  was  the  use  of  say 
ing  that  we  enjoyed  Touchstone's  dry  wit,  but  could  not  see  anything  amus 
Ing  in  the  meeting  of  the  Gobbos,  father  and  son?  Perhaps  the  laughte 
excited  by  the  grave  diggers  in  "Hamlet"  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  ar 
g^ave  diggers,  not  moved  by  the  death  of  Ophelia,  careless  as  to  whose  skul 
is  spaded  upwards.  There  are  persons  who  have  an  irresistible^  desire  tq' 
laugh  at  a  funeral  even  when  the  one  in  the  coffin  was  dear  to  them. 


"Out  on  you! 
Have  I  not  one  by  one  from  such  fair  shoots 
Pluck 'd  the  insidious  ivy  of  his  love? 
And  shall  it  creep  around  my  blo,s&omlng  tree 
Where  innocont  thoughts,  like  happy  birds,  make  music 
That  spirits  in  Heaven  m^ight  hear?" 

Hifalutin.  Yes,  but  it  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Goodrich's 
"Poor  Julie! 

She  needs  protection  then.   So  Is  our  King, 
Philandering  again?   I  spend  full  half 
My  time  checking  his  infidelities." 

O  lame  and  impotent! 

And  see  what  Mr.  Goodrich  has  done  to  another  scene.  Bulwer  \\Tote; 

JULIE:  "And  then  at  night— alone— this  night^aU  stUl 
He  sought  my  presence — dared— thou  read'st  ths  heart. 
Bead  mine!   I  cannot  speak  It. 
RICHELIEU: 

"He's  a  King — 
you— woman.     Well  you  yielded! 
JULIE: 

"Cardinal! 

Dare  you  say— yielded?  Humble  and  abashed 

H»  from  the  chamber  crept— This  mighty  Louis, 
y  .  .ept  like  a  baSled  felon!    Yielded!  Ah, 
iMore  royalty  in  woman's  honest  heart 
I  Than  dwells  within  the  crowned  Majesty 
■*L!And  sceptred  anger  of  a  hundred  Kings! 
lYielded!    Heavens!  Yielded!" 

BICHELIEU:  "To  my  heart,  close,  close 

nfhe  world  would  never  need  a  Richelieu,  if 

Eien— bearded,  mail'd  men— the  Lords  of  Earth, 
Resisted  flattery,  falsehood,  avarice,  pride 

As  this  poor  child  wilth  the  dove's  innocent  scorn 

Her  sex's  tempters.  Vanity  and  Power!" 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  do  you  say?  Yes,  but  we  still  hear  the  th\  lerous 
pplause  that  followed  Julie's  answer  to  Lawrence  Barrett  Richelieu\  Now 
3ad  Mr.  Goodrich's  version:  V 

JOLIE:  "And  there,  alone,  this  night,  all  still,  he  came 

Ard  dared^ —        '  „  _  ' 

BICHELIEU:  "Hm,  He  a  Kmg.  You— woman.  So— 

ioii  yielded!  .  . 

JULIE:  "Cardinal!" 

RICHELIEU:  "So— you  did  not  yield.  . 
Brave  Julie!   How  few  women  at  the  Court 

Would  dare  say  no  to  Louis?  ,   ^    ,       ,  „ 

No  give  us  the  old,  and  actors  that  spout  and  strut,  a  Julie  whose  eyes 
Iflasn  'wiio  can  scream  in  speech  and  curve  her  lips  in  righteous  scorn.  In 
'Mr.  Goodrich's  tame  version  the  Cardinal  and  Julie  talk  as  if  passing  the 
time  in  a  street  car.  j  j 

Even  the  famous  "launch  the  curse  of  Rome"  speech  is  spoiled  in  the 

new  version.   ■ 

"I  should  rather  like  to  listen  to  a  case  in  court  where  the  wording  of 
cinema  subtitles  was  involved,  and  the  whole  court  echoed  with  cinemese, 
and  watch  the  startled  face  of  justice  as  it  tried  to  apprehend. 

"  You  say  this  nut  and  this  guy  were  standing  outside  a  store  on  the 
sidewalk  when  a  flivver  butted  the  traffic  cop,  and  the  psychological  reaction 
resulting  from  the  circumstance  was  that  it  got  this  nut  and  this  guy  where 
they  lived?  Is  there  any  interpreter  in  court?' 

"There  would  be  none. 

"  'Then  I  must  ask  you  to  elucidate  the  phraseology.  What  Is  a  nut?  What 
is  a  guy?    What  is  a  sidewalk?    What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  a 

flivver?' 

"TO  which  learned  counsel  might  not  unnaturally  and  rather  Indignantly 
lespohd: 

"  'Aw  say,  hell,  I  should  worry.  What  d'yuh  know  about  that?'  " 


How  will  the  stage  wit  and  humor  of  the  recent  years  seem  to  theatre- 
pers  of,  say,  1960?  Will  Oscar  Wilde,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  Mr.  Coward  be  to 
uture  generations  exceeding  merry  fellows?  Would  Congreve's  "Way  of 
he  World,"  if  it  were  revived  today  in  its  original,  unexpurgated  form,  excite 
aught«r?  Yet,  it  is  called  by  excellent  judges  the  wittiest  play  in  the  Englishj 
anguage.  But  audiences  no  doubt  will  laugh  to  the  crack  o'  doom  at  any; 
luffoonery;  at  a  comedian  tripping  over  a  chair  or  sitting  down  on  a  top| 
at.  Only  a  few  nights  ago  we  heard  a  group  of  giris  shrieking  with  laugh-, 
er  at  a  broken-down  auto-truck  in  Ti-emont  street — perhaps  because  the 
juck  was  loaded  with  household  furniture — for  put  any  furniture,  however' 
asteful  or  costly,  on  a  sidewalk,  and  it  has  a  funny,  if  not  absolutely  mean 
ippearance. 

No,  one  Is  not  Irreverent  sitting  with  stolid  face  when  Shakespeare's 
lowns  indulge  themselves  in  cracks  and  wheezes,  or  even  when  Beatrice  and 
enedick  labor  in  attempts  to  be  smart. 


To  go  back  to  "Richard  the  Second."  Other  actors  than  those  previously 
entioned  in  The  Herald  who  have  taken  the  part  of  the  King  in  England 
ere  Leslie  Faber.  Henry  Baynton,  Louis  Calvert  and  Charles  Kean.  When 
e  play  was  revived  at  the  Old  Vic.  in  London  last  November  John  Gieloud 
ayed  Richard.  One  hears  so  much  of  the  admirable  diction  of  Englisri 
ayers  that  it  was  surprising  to  read  in  the  Times  that  words  were  sd 
inced  and  mumbled  that  even  Shakespeare  was  not  permitted  to  save 
e  actors,  who  took  minor  parts  from  themselves.  Mr.  Gieloud's  perform-l 
ice  .as  a  whole  was  praised.  "Richard's  pride  is  as  persuasive,  as  hlsi 
eakness;  the  King  with  Edward's  blood  in  him  looks  out  through  the 
■eamer's  dreams."  The  critic  called  the  play  the  "loveliest"  of  the  hls-«l 
irieal  series,  "the  poet  in  Shakespeare  triumphing  most  often  over  the 
hronicler,  and  the  deliberate  humorist  troubling  us  not  at  all." 


WOMEN,  MEN  AND  MUSIC 

So  Cosima  Wagner,  whose  death  was  reported  five  or  six  years  ago,  also 
la  1929,  is  now  at  rest.  She  was  a  remarkable  if  not  a  wholly  estimable 
woman.  W3  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  she  left  Buelow,  her  husband — pven 
If  Wagner  had  not  attracted  her.  Buelow  no  doubt  was  not  an  easy  person  as 
a  steady  companion;  nor  to  the  fact  that  Siegfried  Wagner  was  bom  in 
June,  1869,  and  Cosima  and  Richard  were  not  married  until  August,  1870 — 

Liszt,  her  father,  Cosima  and  Richard  did  not  regulate  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  strict  morality — but  in  her  adoration  of  Wagner 
she  was  spitefully  jealous  of  his  first  wife  and  persuaded  or  commanded 
J?)  chard  to  wi'ite  much  that  was  untrue  in  his  "Autobiography."  That  her 
dea>h  occurred  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "The  Truth  About  Richard 
Wagner"  is  ironical.  Probably  she  never  read  the  book,  never  read  *he 
revTews  of  it  in  London  newspapers.  Perhaps  s'ns  had  feared  that  certain 
truths  would  at  some  time  be  published,  for  she  did  her  best  by  cajolery 
and  threats  to  obtain  letters  written  by  Richard  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Minna  Planer's  illegitimate  daughter.  They  were  a  "rum  lot"— 
Minna,  Cosima,  Richard  and  the  women  who  lent  him  money,  i.  e.,  gave  it 
to  him.  As  Matthew  Arnold  said  about  another  group:   "What  a  mess!" 

Buelow  took  his  betrayal  by  Cosima,  and  the  man  in  whose  cause  he 
had  fought  valiantly,  without  apparent  bitterness.  He  probably  loved 
Richard  less  but  his  music  more.  Still  when  he  was  in  New  York  h^ 
addressed  a  letter  to  The  Herald  on  Dec.  28,  1875,  which  began: 

"Allow  me  most  humbly  to  decline  the  honor  given  me  this  morning  by 
the  musical  critic  of  the  N.  Y.  H.  in  calling  me  the  son-in-law  of  Abbe 
Liszt,  this  honor  belonging  since  1870  exclusively  to  the  composer  of  'Lohen- 
grin,'  Rich.  Wagner,  Esq." 


It  was  a  good  idea  for  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  to  put  Bulwer-Lytton's  Riche- 
eu  '  and  ivn-.  Arthur  Goodrich's  version  of  the  play  together  in  one  volume, 
flayton  Hamilton  writes  an  introduction.    According  to  him  the  original 
.0  longer  satisfies  the  altered  customs  of  the  times.  ...  Mr.  Goodrich's 
.'  problem  was  to  rewrite  Bulwer  in  simple,  understandable  blank  verse." 
'  N^hat  is  'Richelieu"  without  the  ear-filling  bombastic  lines  ot  Bulwer, 
put  this  speech  Into  Richelieu's  mouth: 


Mr.  Langendoen  will  play  at  his  concert  tomorrow  night  a  .sonata  for  j 
violoncello  by  Jean  Baptiste  Breval  (1756-1825),  who  was  the  first  'cellist  of  | 
the  Paris  Opera  (1781-1806),  and  the  teacher  of  that  instrument  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  took  the  latter  position  in  1796,  but  lost  it  in  1802,  j 
whe/i  there  were  more  teachers  at  the  Conservatory  than  pupils.  As  a  player,  I 
h^M^i  to  have  been  accurate,,  his  style  polished ;  but  he  lacked  Vigor  and  ; 
^pi^^He  wTote  much  chamber  music  and  a  few  treatises  on  his  instru-  ■ 
ment.  One  was  translated  into  English  in  1810,  entitled  "New  Instruction  lor  ; 
the  Violoncello,  Being  a  Complete  Key  to  the  Knowledge  of  that  Instrument."  , 

At  the  Candle-Light  concert  tonight,  Mrs.  Betty  Higginson  will  sing  : 
s-;vera!  songs,  among  them  "My  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondrous  Free."  by  ' 
Francis  Hopkinson— the  program  states  that  this  was  the  first  song  ■^.•ritfr;i 
in  America— and  Joseph  Exaudet's  Minuet,  which  was  sung  Inimitablv  h>- 
by  that  admirable- baritone,  Charles  Gilibert,  whose  prematua-e  death  is 


iameitiledr  t  inm  ak^a  in  nfiS    He  was  a  violin  player 

Exaudet.  J°-;;,fSs1^m    H^^^^^^  -'-cthan  the  Minuet 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  opera,  ne  w^u  c 

which  preserves  his  name  .  interesting  and  valuable  life  of  Hop- 

The  late  O.  G.  ^onneck  yotfi  an  ^.^^^  -Trancis 

kinson  which  was  published  ""^J^f^^i^^^^^^^^^  and  James  Lyon, 
Hopkinson,  the  First  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ in  Early  American 

Sc"'  ?£"Src^;L"S^^^^^^^        ^ook  is  dedicated  to  Horatio 

^^^%^even  Son.s  for  ^—^^Z^^:^  "^.S^  S 
sic.  composed  by  P^ancis  H°P^^on      ere  p^  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^.^^^  p^^^ 

An  advertisement  stated-an  eign^nj^  ^  familiar  style,  intended  foi 

engraved--These  -"^^^^^f -;jSo,"^^^^^ 

r»=d\^  tr^^^^^^^  -ice  73.  e."  The  volume  wa. 

dedicated- to  George  Washington^  existence  at  the  time  he 

..ttTn:  at^tS  SsforPur  Srlry°  S  other  in  the  possession  of  Hop- 

ever,  one  argument  ^^ich  wil  prevai^^^   production  of  Mr.  Hopkinson," 
in  America)-!       tell  them  tha^^^t^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^ 

irth?:Srn1r  rSe"?          Tot"  on\ny  instrument  to  convince  the  un- 
'''^  Th^songs  are  given  in  an  appendix.  Here  are  the  words  to  be  sung  by 
trs.  Higginson: 

davs  ,have  besn  so  wondrous  free, 
The  little  bir^s  that  fly  with  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tree 

..Ask^'glSiS  w^teifii  Ttear  of  mine  increased  that  stream, 

An?aS'^h^  breathing  gales  if  ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^T^^^.  Miss  Jefferson. 

Hopkinson  sent  the  songs  to  Thomas  Jeff ei son.    i  s 
Acceptance  of  a  Copy,  and  wish      may  be  to  her  T^^^^^^^^^^ 
songs  which  I  composed,  occasionally  for  '"^^.^^'21^'''^;"^^  .^i  will 

them  very  well."  Jefferson  tanked  him^  Paf  s  Mar^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
not  tell  you  how  much  they  have  p^a.ed  J^at  while  my 

merits  praise  for  its  pathos  but  ^^^^^^^J^f^^^^^^^^^  to  look  toward 

^neS  b^o^ abounds  Tn^^^mTtr  Lcerning  the  dawn  of  .^al 
life  ?n"phidelphia.   Hopkinson.  musical  e^^^^^^^^^^     S^gaS'"  so 

Ser:  ^TiSL^S^^S^^^^        -  — ^  °^ 
"Washington's  March." 

f^„iifarri  and  Merle'Alcockwho  will  sing  in  Verdi's  "Requiem" 

at  the  time  that  Miss  Guilford  at  the  "^^^^^^^^     blic  appearance 

ly  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  -"f  ^^^^J^^/ff  .J^^^^^^ 
.nder  the  fosterirg  ^^^^^^f^^:^^:"" said  to  the  reporter  after 
Rounders  of  1921  ^.^^^^Ta  ' -iened-  "My  dream  has  come  true  and  I 
the  Me^-°P°l^^^„Se;^^,tmryerT  sJd'the  same,  but  Miss  Guilford 
Sied:'";^m  aS^nen^u:-' Miss  Alcoc.  had  already  sung  in  concerts 
when  she  signed  the  contract.  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

„,K  sounaed  replaces  jeTS  the  »'  D"'" 

Srcr»."«-^  — «  the  5ou.h_o,_«,eir 

propheT  Mich„l  ve,.  «o  ^^^^^^  ""Trover— g  .m! ' 

the  original  transcriber  of  the  text^eans_every thing  he  says. 

some  unpublished  letters  of  Verdi  have  been  ^^l^ 
to  Torelli,  an  impresario,  ^erdlj^ote:   I  want  i*^  to  ^ 
^:i^l::iZ^^^^^^  -hout  any  danger  of 
my  being  offended."  This  was  written  m  1857. 

j      Jessie  Bond,  the  idol  for  20  ^ia^To^  public,  delighted  ^th  the  orlg- 
'  ^1^1  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Savoy,  has  P^b^^^J^i^^'^i.v,  these 
reminiscences."    She  has  much  to  -^^.^^-^  ^J^'SSg  and  behavior 
perettas  are  now  P^'oduced    The  chai  a^^^^^^^  not  a  burlesque 

hould  be  rigidly  reaUstic.  "Mad  M^argaret.  f or  exam^^^  ^^^^^ 
Ophelia  but  a  simple  village  girl,  who  ^h°uld  always  _beha  ^^^^ 
should  be  no  extravagance  of  gesture  and  intonation. 

about  Richard  Temple,  the  °j_.,^erv  inch  a  gentleman,'  In 

"Temple's  Mikado  was-as  ^-em  ght^^^^^^^ 

Sd^lS's" -~  ^  ^if  a  Srly  ?.ler  and  a  .r. 
Philanthropist-  .  .  .  ^^Xc^^:-  ^mL 

I  shall  achieve  in  time.' 
he  sang  it  in  a  smooth,,  unforced  voice  in  wWch  e^.^^^^^^^^^^^^  l^^l 
he  did  was  to  clasn  and  unclasp  h^^  hands  and  nu^e  p^ea^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

hearted  despot.  >^hen  he  spoke  f  ^^^"^8^°  oily  tongue."  • 

The  lurid  words  seemed  just  to  d'°P  "^^^^^f ^ T lier  at  Worthing:  "Shei 
Jessie  is  now  77  years  old.  /^/^P°'^^f^'f!!jh  kings  and  princes  she 
has  lived  to  know  lean  days  and  from  ™i^*..^\^|^t  i  don't  care.  I| 
has  come  to  living  in  a  couple  of  rooms,  quite  alone.  .d 
have  had  my  day-and  what  a  day. 

When  she  was  engaged  to  play  Hebe  In   H.  M 


paid  £3  a  week;  for  pla 
"Think  of  that,  and 
getting  in  musical  plays 
worth  it  or  not! 


Loda; 


..he, '£6  a  week.  '^^^  i 
ik  of  the  salaries  whlSh  leading  girls  are- 
Don't  ask  me  to  say  whether  they  are 


"Heavens,  we  had  to  wlrk  for  our  living  In  the  old  dSys.  Today  aU  that 
is  necessary,  it  seems,  is  to^how  a  good  deal  of  leg  and  back.  At  the  Savoy 
leg  was  strictly  forbidden,  feilbert  would  never  allow  an  inch  to  show  abovej 
the  ankle  nor  an  inch  belo^the  throat;  and  women  had  to  leave  the  stage; 
by  one  staircase  and  the  ra|n  by  another.  Gilbert  probably  thought  there 
was  some  danger  of  a  little  losing  on  the  stairs! 

"George  Edwardes  once  offered  me  £60  per  week  to  play  the  part  of  a 
boy;  but  I  declined.  T  am  not  going  to  show  my  legs  for  any  money."  1 
told  him." 


"Hamlet" 


WILBUR  THEATRE 


A  traged.v  in  five  acts  br  ■William  Shaljee- 
peare:  revived  last  nifht  at.  the  Wilbur  The- 
atre by  Walter  Hampden  with  the  lollowing 

Francisco   ,  Clark  Hundley 

MaivSlUi'  8.  Thomas  Gomez 

Hoktio  . . . : .   Dallas  Anderson 

(jjio^l   Edwin  Cushman 

Claudins   C.  Norman  Hammond 

Gertrude   Caroline  Meade 

Volti  'and   Franklin  Salisbury 

Laertes    Ernest  Rowan 

Poloiiius'         . .'  Moffat  Johnson 

Hamlet   Walter  Hamnden 

Ophelia   ■   .  Mabel  .Mooi  p 

Reynaldo   .  Harold  Williams 

Rosenrrantz   Robert  C.  SohnUzer 

Guildenstem   Gordon  Hart 

Player  Kiner   Louis  Polan 

Plaver  Oueen   Evelyn  Goodrich 

Lur'ianus   Stephen  IrvinB- 

Foi  tinbras   P?'"" 

First,  GravediSTBer   Cecil  Yapii 

second  Gravedigrer  f  S.  Thomas  Gomcx 

A  Priest   Gordon  Hart 

bsri-   Charles  McCarthy.  .7r. 

Eiiflish  Ambassador   Gage  Bennett 

Who  would  ever  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  Boston,  the  last  hope  of  the 
serious  drama,  would  welcome  three 
"Hamlets"  in  close  succession,  and  not 
only  welcome  them  but  clamor  for 
more?  It  is  an  encouraging  sign,  in- 
deed, and  may  well  give  pause  to  those 
who  fondly  believe  that  the  legitimate 
theatre  is  dying,  if  not  already  dead. 
Concluding  his  two  weeks  in  Boston. 
Walter  Hampden  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon and  evening  his  well-remembered 
and  much  admired  "Hamlet";  coming 
so  quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  Stratford 
company's  production  it  was  particu- 
larly interesting.  While  it  is  needless  to 
indulge  in  detailed  comparisons,  one 
thing  is  worth  noting — the  English 
players  can  boast  no  actor  of  Mr. 
Hampden's  calibre,  but  the  general  level 
excellence  of  their  performance  made 
one  forget  the  lack  of  individual  bril- 
liance in  the  inerit  of  their  ensemble 
work. 

It  is  10  years  since  Mr.  Hampden  first 
gave  "Hamlet"  here.  Since  then  he  has 
made  some  changes  in  her  performance, 
but  always  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  play  and  character  alike.  To 
those  who  have  seen  his  Hamlet  there 
can  be  no  slightest  doubt  that  the 
young  prince  is  sane — his  mad  behav- 
ior is  so  obviously  a  pretence  that  ar- 
gument seems  worse  than  foolish. 
Something  else  he  has  accomplished 
that  seems  even  more  worthy  of  praise, 
whether  it  makes  the  commentator.s 
turn  over  in  their  graves  or  not.  His 
Hamlet  is  no  weakling,  no  futile  dream- 
er, but  a  man  of  noble  character,  strong 
will  and  the  highest  ideals.  Thus  his 
tragedy  becomes  that  of  a  hero,  rather 
than  that  of  a  romantic  youth,  such  as 
Goethe  fondly  Imagined  him  to  be.  In 
physique  and  by  temperament  Mr. 
Hampden's  Hamlet  is  cast  in  the  heroic 
mould — his  sorrow  seems  deeper,  his 
meditations  more  profotmd.  and  his  de- 
spair more  abysmal  than  those  of  ordin- 
ary men.  If  some  complain  that  this 
is  not  Shakespeare's  dreamy  prince, 
what  of  it?  All  have  their  own  ideas  of 
the  part,  and  to  some  Mr.  Hampden's 
embodiment  seems  ideal,  casting  others 
into  the  shade  by  its  splendid  coloring 
and  high  imagination. 

Yesterday's  performance,  despite  some 
difficulties    with    the   curtain,  moved 
rapidly  and  smoothly  before  an  au- 
dience which  jammed  the  theatre  to  the 
very  doors.  Mr.  Hampden  cuts  the  play 
,  less  than  do  other  producers,  choosing 
'  rather  to  omit  the  long  and  somewhat 
'  dull  conversations  between  the  king  and 
I  Laertes  in  order  to  include  the  bitter, 
'  sharply  dramatic  moments  which  follow 
on  the  murder  of  Polonius.   These  add 
so  much  to  the  Integrity  of  the  play 
that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they 
could  ever  have  been  omitted.   To  pick 
the  highlights  of  the  performance  is 
difficult,  yet  it  is  hard  to  recall  any 
Hamlet  whose  scenes  with  the  ghost 
were  so  filled  with  awe  and  foreboding. 
The  tremendous  "rogue  and  pe8.sant 
slave"  soliliquy  Mr.  Hampden  gave  mag- 
I  nificently.    His  Impish  humor  and  ex- 
ultant triumph  in  the  play  scene  were 
I  most  effective.    At  the  end  he  held  the 
'  audience  tense  and  silent  through  the 
I  moments  of  fierce  combat  and  triumph- 
ant death.    If  his  company  could  have 
kept  the  pace,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, but  whUe  there  was  no  especial 
brilliance,  such  performances  as  Moffat 
Johnson's    shrewd     Polonius,  Mabel 
Moore's    fragile    Ophelia    and  Cecil 
Yapp's  drily  humorous  Gravedigger  did 
their  share  and  more.  E.  L.  H. 


S.  Pinafore"  she 


18TH  CENTURY  ORCHESTRA 

The  18th  Century  orchestra  gave  a  | 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  ^ 
hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Headquarters 
and  Welfare  fund  of  the  Oliver  Ames, 
Jr.  Post  No.  117.  American  Legjion. 
Since  the  concert  honored  Boston's  ter- 
centenary celebration,  some  pieces  of 
music— old  Puritan  hymns,  and  the 
first  song  written  in  America  (  My 
Days  Ha\  e  Been  So  Wondrous  Free  by 
F  Hopkinson)— were  included.  Raffaele 
Martino,  the  originator  of  the  orches- 
ira  (Which  plays  by  candlelight,  and 
in  18th  century  costume),  conducted. 
The  soloists  were  Betty  B.  Higginson. 
I  soprano;  Reginald  Boardman,  Pianist: 
Gertrude  Lord,  pianist,  and  Richard 
Appel,  organist.  •  j 

The  program  opened  with  a  spirited 
performance  of  a  gavotte  by  Lully.  The 
orchestra  plays  very  well,  with  good 
I  tone,  precision,  and  virility,  if  not  al- 
ways with  the  grace  and  fluidity  that 
such  18th  century  music  seems  to  ae- 
mand.  A  "Canzone  and  Fuga  of  Fres- 
cobftldi,  given  a  fiirst  American  pei- 
1Smance%esterday,  If  the  Progrant 
note.s  were  accurate,  proved  be  wel. 
worth  bringing  into  concert  halls  here 
It  is  warm,  vital  music,  ^compelling 
charm  and  freshness.  The  Puritan 
PsaTs,  very  well  »rranged-^or  or^n 
and  orchestra,  were  a  Plf«"f«  h^^ 
-^solemn  and  deep-toned,  full  of  tne 

*MrS'  Snson  «*ng^*"^^« 
Scarlatti.  Eiiaudet  and  Hopkinson.  Her 
voice  1*  of.  Inherently  lovely  quality, 
Xch  longer  schooling  "V*  ^.'JPf  ^^^r. 
will  set  free  of  some  technical  flen 

'^'T'sich  concerts  for  two  pianos, 
soiendldly  played  by  Reginald  »>ard- 
r?an  and  Gertrude  I^rd,  Pleas«i  the 
audience.  Other  "Ushers  on  the  pro 
I  ffi-am  were  the  finale  of  Haydn  s  _f 
^eir  symphony  .  ^'valdi  concetto  in 
i  A  minor  De  Flagny's  The  Muses  in 
L  (for^ute.  ^^^^'^^l 

niano)    Couperin's  "The  Little  Wmo 
(for  oboe,  clarinet,  «nd  basBon^^^ 
aod  Cimarosa's  Smfonia    Orazl  e  i^u 

"^ThJ  audience  was  large  and  appre- 
ciative. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

At  its  concert  In  Symphony  hall, 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  Handel  apd 
Haydn  Society  offered  Its  audience  an 
interesting  novelty  In  the  shape  of  Zo}- 
tan  Kodaly's  Psalmus  Hungarlcus  -  a 
work  a  little  over  six  years  old  and 
never  before  performed  in  Boston  and 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  ver  | 
di's  Requiem,  The  soloists  were  Nanette  , 
Guiford,  soprano;   Merle  Alcock^  a  to, 
Paul  Althouse,  tenor;  and  William  Sim-  f 
mons,   bass.     Thomas  Stone  was  the  ^ 
conductor.  .       «  _ 

Kodaly's  Psalmus  Hungaricus  Is  a 
setting  of  .the  55th  Psa'"^-,  "h' 1 

lated  freelv  and  commented  with  od-  i 
rtous  application  to  the  plight  of  the 
oppressed  Hungarian  Protestants  of  tnat . 
day  by  Michael  Ve?  of  Kecskemet,  16th 
centui  y  poet  and  preacher.    ( The  sing-  j 
ing  translation  used  yesterday  is  on«  i 
made  by  Edward  J.  Dent.)    For  this 
Itext  the  composer  has  provided  music  | 
Kmarkable  for  its  emotional  and  dra- 
matic  aptness  and  power.    The  words  | 
'of  David  he  has  allotted  to  the  tenor.. 
The  chorus  has  the  twofold  task  of  i 
chanting  the  nai  rative  matter  which  i 
Veg  added  to  the  psalm  and  of  acting  i 
as  a  supplementary  or  alternative  or- 
chestra to  heighten  the  emotional  back- 
groimd  or  intensify  the  excitement  at 
moments  of  stress  and  climax.  The 
music   varies   in   character   from  the 
model  simplicity  of  plain-chant  or  of 
folksong  to  a  denunciatory  violence  that 

L-i  pungent  musically  and  overwhelming 
djTiamically,  and  from  an  acidulous 
fury  of  complaint  to  an  etherlalized 
ecstacy  of  hope  and  comfort.  The  or- 
chestration is  arresting  and  always 
significant;  the  tenor  part,  admii'ably 
treated  by  Mi-.  Althouses  robust  and 
expressive  voice,  has  beauty  and  In- 
dividuality. The  skilful  use  of  the  high 
voices  of  the  women  to  add  an  extra 
degree  of  brilliance  or  of  plangcncy  to 
the  orchestral  mass  was  at  times  ex- 
traordinarily effective.  The  society  sur- 
passed itself  in  its  performance  of  this 
unusual  work. 

In  'Veidi's  Requiem,  too,  the  chorus, 
the  soloists,  and  the  orchestra  com- 
bined to  give  a  performance  Of  out- 


sfandrrig  excellence.      xriF-TnoruS,  ui 
pai  ticulai-  achieved  a  brilliance  of  tone, 
a  vigor,  a  spirited  find  alert-  ensemble 
that  It  has  not  always  revealed.  Mr, 
Stone's  conducting  showed  XiiU  appre- 
ciation of  the  lact  that  this,  though 
liturgical   music,   is   also   Verdi,    and  j 
Verdi  lavishing  aU  his  gifts  of  melodic  , 
Invention,  his  warmly  human  emotional- 
Ism,  his  genius  for  concerted  music,  | 
and  (In  a  degree  unusual  even  for  him)  i 
his  power  of  vividly  dramatic  sug- 
gestion, with  none  of  the  dehumanizing  | 
process  that  many  another  composer, 
writing  for  the  church,  might  have 
used. 

While  there  are  moments  when  the 
quartet  of  soloists,  through  some  defect 
of  balance  and,  occasionally,  through 
slight  discrepancies  of  Intonation, 
sounded  less  than  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, yes  indlwdually  and  In  smaller 
groups  thev  sang  admirably.  All  had 
voices  of  great  beauty  and  used  them 
Intelligently  and  expressively. 

There  are  naivetes  In  Verdi's  score, 
reminiscences  of  "Alda,"  obvious  orches- 
tral padding;  yet  it  ha«  beauties  that 
one  cannot  afford  to  miss,  thrillingly 
dramatic  ^moments  like  those  of  the 
Dies  Irae^effective  orchestral  passages 
like  those  of  the  trumpets  at  the  verse 
"Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum,"  and 
many  nioments  of  delight  that  rajik  it 
high  In  the  list  of  such  works. 

The  audience  showed  enthusiastic 
appreciation  (suppressed  to  reluctant 
silence  in  accordance  with  a  request 
printed  in  the  program)  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  performance.  S.  S. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  S 
Ladies  of  Leisure" 
An  aJl  tajkinr  »ereen  di-ama  adapted  bj- 
,lo  Swerllng  Irom  tlie  David  Belasco  etase 
iirodueiion.  "Ladles  oJ  the  Evemns-.  br 
Milton  Herbert -Gropper:  directed  b'  Frank 
Capra  and  presented  by  Columbia  with  the 
fnllowms  uaet; 

Kay  Arnold    Barbara  Stan^T^k 

Bill  Standish   Lowell  bhprniaii 

.leny  Strange   Ralph  Gravi'e 

Dot  Lajnar    Marie  Prevosi 

t  laire  .    Juliette  Complon 

Mr.  Strange    George  Faw^eti 

t'harlie   Johnnie  Walker 

Mrs.  Strange   Nance  0  Neil 

If  the  illustrious  David  Belasco  wei;e 
to  wander  into  a  showing  of  "Ladies  of 
Leisure,"  cm'rent  attraction  at  tlie  new 
B.  F.  Keith  Theatre,  he  might'  be  a 
trifle  surprised  if  someone  were  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  witnessing  a 
screen  version  of  his  somewhat  noto- 
rious production,  "Ladies  of  the  Eve- 
ning." A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  to-do  and  general  hurrah  for  up- 
lifting the  morals  of  the  stage,  and 
among  those  plays  carefully  removed 
by  the  police  was  this  same  "Ladies  of 
the  Evening."  There  wasn't  anything 
so  very  terrible  aboAt  it,  and  the  sub- 
ject, the  reformation  of  a  prostitute  by 
honest  work  and  love,  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  off  it  came.  "Ladies  of  Lei- 
sure" is  about  as  different  from  its 
original  as  can  be  imagined.  This 
doesn't  mean,  however,  that  it  Is  dull 
entertainment:  on  the  contrary  It  is 
lively,  amuaing  and  very  well  acted,  es- 
pecially by  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Lowell 
Sherman  and  Marie  Prevost. 

In  the  play  a  young  and  wealthy . 
artist  wagers  with  a  friend  that  he  can 
get  any  girl  to  tread  the  straight  and ' 
narrow  path  by  giving  her  a  deceiit  Way 
of  earning  her  daily  bread:  posing  for 
him,  for  instance.  In  the  picture  the 
artist,  Jerry  Strange,  picks  up  the  girl, 
Kay  Arnold,  after  a  wild  party  and 
suggests  that  she  serve  'as  his  model. 
Not  unnaturally  she  falls  to  understand 
what  he  is  driving  at,  but  she  goes  to 
his  studio  and  poses.  They  argue,  even 
.quarrel,  but  Kay  finds  herself  falling 
in  love.  Meanwhile  Jerry's  family, 
much  worried  over  the  affair,  try  to 
break  things  off.  Mr.  Strange  comes  to 
the  studio  one  morning  and  calls  a 
^spade  a  spade  so  unmistakably  that 
Kay  decides  to  go.  Jerry  is  really  in 
love  with  her,  however,  and  asks  her  to 
marry  him. 

She  agrees  and  goes  home  to  pack 
while  Jerry  breaks  the  news  to  his 
parents.  Finding,  Jerry  determined, 
Mrs.  Sti-ange  goes  to  plead  with  Kay 
to  give  up  her  son  on  the  grround  that 
It  would  ruin  his  life  to  marry  some- 
one with  a  questionable  past.  Heart- 
broken, Kay  decides  to  go  off  to  Ha- 
vana with  Bill  Standish,  an  affable 
man  about  town.  How  the  news  reaches 
Jerry  and  how  things  are  finally 
straightened  out^need  not  be  detailed 
here.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
praise Barbara  Stanwyck's  perform- 
ance: her  cynical  attractiveness,  the 
bewildered  pleasm-e  when  she  finds  that 
Jerry  doesn't  want  what  other  men  do  ~ 
her  ecsutic  happiness  when  she  finds 
him  m  love  with  her,  and  the  bitter 
despair  with  which  she  gives  up  the 
one  thmg  that  she  really  loved  were 
very  movingly  portrayed.  As 'Kay's 
tough  little  gold-digger  friend,  Marie 
Prevost  was  a  joy.  Lowell  Sherman 
made  a  genial  Bill  Standish  decidedlv 
reminiscent  of  Charies  Ruggles,  in  his 

f.?'-^"^  ""'^'^^  '^*^'  Ralph  Graves 
was  likable  and  manly  In  a  straight- 

^'J'^Ik  f"*"^  ^'^'^   difficult  role. 

P^^t^Biaphy  was  very  good  Indeed 
and  the  only  noticeable  fault  of  the 
production  was  its  extreme  length. 

E.  L.  H. 


KEITBfrAtBEE 
"Harmony  at  Home" 

An  all-talkinir  screen  coined,'"'  adapted  by 
Claie  Kummer  and  Seton  I  Miller  Irom  the 
play  by  Harry  Delf.  entitled  "The  Family 
Ipsiairs'  ':  directed  by  Hajiiillon  AIcFadrten 
anil  presented  by  'William  Foi  with  the 
lollowinr  cast  : 

Joe  Halior    'William  Collier,  Sf 

Louise  Haller  Marguerite  rhiirchill 

Dora  Haller   Charlotte  Henry 

Willie  Haller   Chaj'les  Eaton 

Rita  ,Tr).v,-.(.   Dixie  Lee 

I  Dirk  Grant   Rex  Bell 

tmnia  Haller  Elizabeth  Pafterpoii 

The  Modiste ....   Dot  Farley 

If  any  one  had  predicted  to  'Willie 
Collier  of  the  stage  team  of  Reed  and 
Collier  in  "Hoss  and  Hoss,"  back  in 
1891,  that  about  40  years  later  he  would 
jb»  talking  from  a  silver  screen!,  that 
youthful  comedian  probably  would  have 
pulled  one  of  his  original  nifties  in  a 
phiase  indicative  of  scornful  skepticism. 
Yet  that  very  miracle  has  come  to  pass. 
The  same  droll  farceur  whose  witticisms 
on  and  off  stage  these  many  years  have 
given  him  a  national  reputation,  whose 
style  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other 
comedian  of  this  day  or  of  other  days, 
now  makes  his  screen  debut  as  far  as 
a  first  full  length  picture-  is  concerned, 
and  proves  just  as  funny  as  he  was 
in  the  days  of  "The  Man  from  Mexico" 
or  in  the  halcyon  years  when  the  F^'iars 
made  annual  tours  to  the  provinces. 
And  no  more  fortunate  or  fruitful 
vehicle  than  Harry  Delf's  amusing  little 
comedy,  "The  Family  Upstairs,"  could 
•  hare  been  provided  for  him. 

As  Joe  Haller,  head  of  a  family  of 
four,  typically  American,  Mr.  Collier  Is 
an  Average  Father.  He  worships  his 
eldest  daughter,  Louise;  he  tries  to  be 

patient  with  his  garrulous  spouse,  vho 
is  constantly  interfering  with  Louise's 
sentimental  affairs;  he  keeps  stern  and 
disciplinary  eye  on  lazy  'Willie,  whose 
chief  ambition  Is  to  win  a  prize  cup  for 
grotesque  dancing;  he  does  his  best  to 
subdue  little  Dora's  efforts  to  Impress 
visitors  by  her  piano  practice  or  her 
absiu'd  recitations.  'When  the  picttu'e 
opens  Joe  has  been  promoted  to  a 
superintendency  (in  the  play  it  was  a 
car  barn  inspectorship).  He  wants  to 
be  the  first  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
his  family,  but  a  neighbor  beats  him 
to  it.  Mrs.  Haller,  as  befits  their  im- 
proved social  status,  removed  his  fa- 
vorite armchair,  throws  away  his  com- 
forting pipe,  substitutes  a  torturing 
chair,  cigarettes.  -  True  to  form,  she 
nearly  succeeds  in  breaking  up  Louise's 
first  real  love  affair  with  Dick  Grant, 
a.  clean  boy  employed  in  the  local  bank. 
Only  Joe's  frantic  intercession  and 
Louise's  own  common  sense  save  that 
situation.  It  is  not  much  of  a  story. 
It  is  in  the  natiu'al,  everyday  charac- 
terizations, the  amazingly  human  scenes, 
the  homely  dialogue  and  the  superb  per- 
formances of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
players  that  "Harmony  at  Home"  makes 
its  appeal.  There  can  be  slight  doubt 
that  many  of  the  lines  are  Mr.  Collier's. 
They  sound  just  like  him,  and  they 
always  score.  How  else  account  for  the 
ripples  of  laughter  which  almost  un- 
ceasingly mark  the  course  of  the  pic- 
ture! 

Miss  Patterson,  as  the  mother  whose 
tactless  tongue  causes  much  unhappi- 
ness:  Miss  Churchill  as  the  sensitive 
daughter,  Mr.  Eaton  as  the  overgrown 
son,  and  Miss  Henry  as  the  precocious 
Dora,  are  true  to  life.  So,  almost,  is 
Mr.  Bell  as  the  awkward  lover.  But 
it  is  Mr.  Collier  who  sets  the  pace,  stim- 
ulates his  mates,  shows  them  how  good 
'comedy  should  be  played.      'W.  E.  G. 

FBNWAT-SCOLLAT  SQUARE 

"Clancy  in  Wall  Street" 

An  all-talkins'  sci-een  comedr  from  ths 
original  screen  play  by  Ralph  Bell  and  Jack 
■^Vagner:  directed  by  Ted  'Wtlde  and  pre- 
sented by  Edward  Small  'with  the  following 

cast : 

Michael  Clancy  Chai-les  Murray 

Andy  Macintosh  LueieH  Littlefield 

Mrs.   Clajir-y    Aggie,  Herring 

Donald   Macintosh  Edward  Nugent 

Katie  Clanc.y  Miriam  Seegar 

Freddie  Saunders  Reed  Howes 

In  "Clancy  In  'Wall  Street"  Mr.  Mur- 
ray is  his  own  self,  with  his  Irish  brogue 
and  wit,  A  picture  like  this  Is  simply 
in  the  day's  work  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. The  remarkable  feature  here  is 
the  Scotch  accent  revealed  by  Mr.  Little - 
field,  who  seems  able  to  play  anything 
from  a  henpecked  husband  to  a  gay 
Lothario.  His  Andy  Macintosh  is  no 
mere  dab  of  burlesque,  it  is  in  its  art- 
less way  a  straightforward  bit  of  char- 
acter delineation  made  doubly  effective 
because  it  is  done  quietly  against  Mr. 
Murray  s  broader  and  noisier  methods. 
When  all  is  over  one  k  inclined  to  ac- 
cord Mr.  Littlefield  at  least  one-half  of 
the  honors. 

Clancy  and  Macintosh  have  been 
partners  in  the  plumbing  business  for 
20  years,  in  a  little  shop  down  on  Tenth 
avenue.  New  York.  One  day,  while  pac- 
ing off  the  number  of  feet  required  on 
a  piping  job.  Clancy  stumbles  inl<5  a 
brokerage  office.  Freddie  Saunders,  a 
clerk,  sells  him  100  shares  of  Atlas 
Pipe  on  margin  before  Clancy  knows 
what  it  is  all  about,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment his  entire  character  changes.  He 
involves  the  firm's  money  in  his  stock 
market  transactions,  splits  with  his  dour 
partner,  prospers,  moves  uptown.  He 
gives  parties,  disgusts  his  guests  by  his 
gaucheries,  tries  to  force  his  daughter 
Kitty  into  an  engagement  with  Saun- 
ders, though  knowing  full  well  that  she 


loves  yoimg  Donald  Macintosh.  Jit* 
after  Kitty  and  her  spirited  mother 
lhave  rebelled  and  walked  out  on  Clancy 
the  market  crashes,  and  he  is  wiped  out, 
Mrs.  Clancy,  however,  has  saved  the 
furniture,  Macintosh  enters  to  offer  re- 
newal of  the  old  partnership,  Kitty  arid 
Donald  declai-e  themselves,  and  every- 
one Is  happy.  ".^^ 

There  Is  one  pathetic  scene  when  the 
two  men  part  company.  A  grimy  old 
picture  of  the  two  standing  in  front 
of  their  shop  when  they  were  startiteg 
in  business  hangs  over  a  desk.  In  a 
dispute  as  to  possession  Clancy  cuts  tne 
print  in  two  pieces,  throwing  his  lnt.o 
a  refuse  can  on  the  sidewalk  as  Ue 
leaves.  Macintosh,  gi-ief  in  his  eyes, 
retrieves  the  picture,  saves  it.  One  of 
the  funniest  scenes  is  that  when  the 
little  Scotchman,  summoned  to  Nabob 
Clancy's  palace  to  repair  the  kitchen 
sink,  engages  in  sarcastic  interchanges 
with  Michael,  resplendent  in  his  silken 
robes.  "Ye  know,"  says  Clancy,  "a  man 
doesn't  have  to  have  brains  to  do  that 
kind  of  a  job!"  "True,"  retorts  Mac- 
intosh, "I  had  a  man  with  me  once 
who  did  this  sort  of  thing  for  20  years!!' 
No  drawing  room  wit,  this,  but  tlje 
language  of  commofi  folks,  and  there- 
fore natural,  amusing  and  easily  com- 
prehended. W.  E.  G. 


By   PHIUP  H.4LE 

WILBUR  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
anme  in  Boston  of  "Candle  Light,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  adapted  by  P.  J. 
Wodehouse  from  the  German  of  Sieg- 
fried Geyer.  Produced  in  Harry  Gra- 
ham's adaptation  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London,  entitled,  "By 
Candle  Light,"  on  Sept.  18,  1928.  Baron 
von  Felsen,  Leslie  Faber;  Bastien,  Ron- 
ald Squire;  Count  von  Baltin,  Frederic:^ 
Lloyd;  Countess  von  Baltin,  Cecily 
Byrne;  Elizabeth,  Yvonne  Arnaud.  At 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  adaptation  by 
P.  G.  Wodehouse,  in  September,  1929, 
v.'ith  Gertrude  Lawrence,  Leslie  Howard 
and  Reginald  Owen. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Vnnrf  Rurioll    Resrinald  Owen 

jospf   Alan  Mowbray 

Baron  von  Bischenlieim   '   Jo.  Bradlec 

Baroppss  von  Bischenheim  .  .Milrircd  Oiiie-ipy 

[.jspii   ,   Elaine  Arden 

A  Waiter     '  '  ■■  ,  .  Milton  Roberls 

l-'opiipke   William  Frawlpy 

Marie  Eugpnie  Leontovich 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
whether  Mr.  'Wodehouse  made  any  use 
of  Mr.  Graham's  adaptation;  which  on# 
of  the  adapters  followed  the  more 
closely  the  original;  whether  Mr.  Gra- 
ham or  Mr.  Wodehouse  preserved  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  the  original 
German;  al.so  whether  in  the  original 
the  first  act  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three  as  It  is  in  the  version  seen  last 
night. 

"Boy,  hold  that  beer  higher  down; 
the  boobies  is  the  provids,"  said  Mr. 
Traeger  to  his  young  barkeeper  In  the 
good  old  days.  And  In  this  comedy  the 
manager's  profits  are  in  the  froth.  For 
the  play  is  light  and  frothy  in  a  way 
that  pleases  audiences.  The  substance 
of  the  comedy  is  old;  it  Is  the  froth 
of  the  dialogue  that  excites  laughter; 
that  and  the  excellent  acting  and  in- 
gratiating personality  of  Miss  Leonto- 
vich and  Mr.  Owen. 

That  a  romantic  valet  should  dream 
of  an  affair  with  a  high  born  dame  of 
exquisite  manners  is  not  a  new  theme 
for  a  dramatist;  nor  that  he  should  be 
deceived  by  a  serving-maid  posing  as 
her  mistress.  The  entertaining  feature 
of  this  comedy  is  the  interchange  of 
roles  between  the  Prince  and  the  Valet. 
The  complications  that  would  thus  oc- 
cur are  easily  foreseen.  Add  a  real 
aristocrat  with  whom  the  Prince  is 
enamored:  her  infuriated  husband, 
.cocking  her  in  the  Prince's  apartment, 
and  roaring  with  laughter  when  he  sees 
her  maid  masquerading;  frightening 
the  valet  whom 'he  takes  for  the  Prince; 
also  a  sweetheart  of  the  Prince,  who  as 
per.^onified  by  Miss  Arden,  was  seen  too 
little. 

The  first  act  Is  amusing  throughout, 
chiefly  by  the  dialogue,  the  opinions 
on  life,  manners  and  love  as  aired  by 
Prince  and  valet,  the  latter  has  the 
impudence  of  his  type  in  the  old 
French  comedies  and  in  the  plays  of 
the  Restoration;  the  Prince  is  on  as 
incredibly  familiar  terms  with  the  ser- 
vant as  the  nob.s  in  these  old  plays. 
Of  course  the  whole  plan  of  "Candle 
Light"  is  preposterous;  but  the  good- 
humored  Prince  gives  it  the  necessary 
illusion  of  reality.  And  Miss  Leontovich 
is  so  plausibly  "a  woman  of  breeding, 
— that  she  is  coquettish  does  not  cause 
one  to  doubt  it — that  at  first  it  is  not 
easv  to  say  whether  she  is  mistress  or 
maid.  Hovf  delightful  she  was  when 
she  unmasked  her.self,  and  appeared  in 
speech  and  behavior  with  the  amused 
Prince  as  she  really  was^a  lady's  maid 
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first;  the  third,  though  snort,  is  peaes- 
trian,  nor  was  it  briskly  acted. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  pleasantly  remembered 
by  his  performances  at  the  Copley 
Theatre,  gave  a  straightforward  matter- 
of-fact  portrayal  of  the  valet;  the  part 
might  be  played  more  fantastically, 
more  romantically. 

The  minor  parts  were  adequately 
taken.  Mr.  Bradlee's  Baron  was  more 
than  that. 

The  large  audience  laughed  heartily 
in  approval  of  the  comedy  and  the  per- 
formance. 

TREMONT  THEATRE 

"The  Tavern" 

"The  Tavfrn,  '  satiriral  mplodrania  in  two 
nctn.  writlpn  anrt  prodiifPci  h.v  GeorcP  M. 
Colwri  at  thp  Georee  M.  Cohan  Tliealip. 
Kew  Tni-lt.  in  Sppiemhrr.  lOL'd.  with  the 
latB  Arnold  nal.v  as  Ihp  Vafabonri.  Sppncpr 
f'hartPis  as  the  Hirfri  Man:  ipvivpil  last 
evpninc  al  tlie  Tremont  Theatre,  with  Ihp 
followins:  cast  i 

Thi'  Tavprn  Keeper's  Son .  .Theodore  New  ton 

The    Hired   Girl  Kathleen  Nidav 

The  Tavern  Keeper  Robi*t  Middlemass 

The   Hired   Man  .Joseph  .\llfn 

The  Vas.-ibond  Georsc  M.  Pohnn 

The  Woman  Mar.v  Philips 

The  Governor   laok  Leslie 

The  Govecnor'B  Wife  Lirta  Mac-Millan 

The  Governor's  Danshter  Isabel  Banns 

The  Fiam-p  Douglas  Mac  Pherson 

The  Sheriff   Edward  F.  Naiiiiai.v 

The  Sheriffs  Men 

Jai  k  Williams,  Dan  Care.v.  Manuel  Diiaite 
The    .'Vltcndanl  Harold  Heal.v 

Those  who  follow  their  theatre  close- 
ly,  cataloguing   and   cherishing  their 
findings,  well  know  that  In  its  original 
form  "The  Tavern"  was  seriously  in- 
tended as  a  melodrama  of  the  roman- 
ticist school,   not  by  Mr.   Cohan,  of 
course,  but  by  its  author  until  and 
since  then  without  fame.   Miss  Cora 
Dick  Gantt.    Once  Mr.  Cohan  glimpsed 
the  soaring  script,  the  familiar  phrases, 
he  realized  that  here  was  material  for 
the    perfect    travesty.      Who  better 
equipped    than    he    to    cry,  "Presto, 
change,"  and  like  a  magician  to  take 
from  a  capacious  hat  that  which  had 
entered   as  resounding   romance  and 
now  emerged  as  lilting  lampoon!  Mr. 
Cohan  already  had  written  in  "The 
Royal  Vagabond"  a  joyous  gibe  at  the 
rustic  type  of  comic  opera.    He  would 
now    point    satirical    shafts    at  the 
wronged  heroine,  the  silken-voiced  vil- 
lain, the  stolid  minions  of  the  law — all 
those  figures  which  had  become  tradi- 
tional in  blood  and  thunder  melodrama. 
Mr.  Cohan  seized  on  Miss  Gantt's  preci- 
'  ous  brainchild  as  a  giit  from  heaven; 
and  what  a  travesty  he  turned  out! 
!    It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  early 
1  audiences  were  nonplussed.    The  late 
I  Arnold    Daly,    who    first    played  the 
!  Vagabond,   like  Miss  Gantt  took  the 
•  role  serioasly  despite  the  evident  fustian 
in  each  ridiculous  line,  despite  the  ob- 
vious exaggeration  and  distortion  of  sit- 
uations. .These  audience  were  convinced 
that  theiV  favorite  playwright  either 
'  was  making  fun  of  them  or  'nad  de- 
veloped acute  lunacy.    Gradually  word 
spread  that  this  actually  was  burlesque 
of  richest  .strain,  and  that  as  such  it 
deserved  a  high  place  in  the  American 
theatre's  hall  of  fame.    That  was  10 
.vears  ago.    Since  then  Miss  Gantt  has 
received  all  legitimate  royalties,  but  the 
fame  and  the  applause  have  Justly  been 
\  bestowed  on  Mr.  Cohan.      It  .seemed 
Vs  if  last  evening's  audience  was  quicker 
^■^^  response  than  any  in  the  previous 
^cade.    Perhaps  it  was  the  perform- 
ance itself,  finely  attuned,  catching  at 
the  outset  and  holding  to  the  end  the 
fantastic  spirit  of  the  play,  the  de- 
lightful   drollery   following   each  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder,  each  knock 
at  the  stout  oaken  door  twice  repeated. 

Those  are  immortal  lines:  "What  a 
glorious  storm!  What  a  gloriously  melo- 
dramatic night!"  The  Vagabond  utters 
them  with  rare  unction  each  time  a 
.«cene  Is  enacted  to  his  liking.  There 
are  many  other  superb  phrases — his 
labelling  of  "the  illustrious  governor,  hLs 
helpful  wife,  his  extremely  charming 
daughter";  of  the  maiden  of  the  wood- 
shed, that  unfortunate  creature  in  wasp- 
waisted  gown  of  black,  setting  off  a 
chalky  face  and  reddish  hair,  ready  with 
I  accusing  finger  for  every  man  in  the 
i  room  as  the  'dirty  cur,  the  black- 
hearted snake"  who  ruined  her  life;  of 
the  knavish  sherifl,  caught  with  the  loot 
from  the  hold-up  of  the  governor's 
coach,  crying,  "Think  of  my  wife  and 
the  12  children,"  and  the  Vagabond's 
retort,  "Ye  Gods,  did  he  ever  think  of 
his  wife!"  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Cohan  plotted 
Hlif  story  and  dialogue  in  a  series  of 
circles,  plying  and  repeating  delicious 
phrases,  introducing  new  ones  for  re- 
lief, gaining  fresh  laughter  with  each 
reiteration.  Yet  he  has  only  to  raise 
his  hand,  arid  absolute  silence  grips  the 
house.  That  gesture  may  be  merely  for 
nflfect,  for  suspense,  for  possible  sur- 
prise, then  again  to  the  endless  circle. 
It  may  be  a  gift  of  artistry,  it  may  be 
sheer  showmanship;  whatever  its  name, 
Mr.  Cohan  has  it. 

His  Vagabond  by  now  is  a  trifle 
heavier  in  body.  He  no  longer  vaults 
the  half-door  of  the  pantry,  but  he 
still  capers  with  that  mirthful  flourish 
of  legs;  and  he  times  his  thrast  with 
flawless  accuracy.  The  entire  cast  de- 
serves only  unstinted  praise,  from  Mr. 
Middlema.ss's  tyrannical  landlord  and 


Mr.  Allen's  Wn  ium,  raar Hired  Man,  to 
Mr.  Healy  as  the  insane  asylum  at-' 
tendant,  la.st  to  enter,  yet  informative 
in  his  brief  discourse.  The  one  setting, 
t;hat  of  Zacheus  Freeman's  inn,  was 
the  original  down  to  the  wonderful 
andirons,  the  encircled  antlers  on  the 
walls,  the  shiny  black  leather  chair 
by  the  enticing  fireplace.  And  never 
was  there  such  noble  thunder.  It  had 
a  grandeur  all  its  own.  It  supplied 
symbolically  the  whimsical  mood  and 
perplexing  motif  of  tiie  play.  It  was 
thunder  to  dream  of  some  "gloriously 
melodramatic  night."  W.  E.  G. 


"The  Rivals" 


THE  HOLLIS 


Presented  hy  an  "all-star"  oast  headed  fe.v 
Mrs.  Fiske.  The  characters  were  pla.ved  lis 
follows:   ^^^^  CHARACTERS 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute  4,''",^'"  ,f  1^'- 

(■apt.  Jack  Absolute   RoUo  Peters 

Faulkland   Perdo  de  Cordoba 

Bob  Acres   James  T.  Powers 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trig-ger  .  •  ■  i  •  ■  •  -  A"drew  Mack 

Pa^   Edward  Powell 

n^yici '.   "'.i..'.  Georee  Tawife 

Thomas  '  Daiin  Malloy 

Mrs.  Malaprop   •      Mrs.  Fiske 

I.vdia  Languish   Marg-er.v  Maude 

Julia  Melville   Belty  Linley 

j.i„.y   Georselle  Cohan 

Sheridan's  comedy  was  written  in  an 
age  simpler  but  not  happier  than  ours. 
His  naively  romantic  Lydia  Languish 
fades  (not  too  perceptibly,  but  one 
doesn't  fade  at  all  these  days)  while 
her  suitors  tr.ivel  their  converging  ways; 
Bob  Acres,  the  earthy,  the  duped  Sir 
Lucius,  and  Capt.  Absolute,  gentleman 
to  the  boring  point.  The  captain  wins 
her  at  the  last,  amid  confusions  sup- 
plied by  Lydias  garrulous  aunt,  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  that  relic  of  a  distant 
day,  honor.  Julia  and  Paulkland  fill  in 
odd  gaps  with  their  fatuous  heart  dif- 
ficulties. The  play  was  Sheridan's  pro- 
test against  the  French  artificialities 
which  held  the  English  stage  in  the 
I770's,  yet  in  1930  its  malaproplsms 
and  intrigues  seem,  with  all  the  au- 
thor's adioitness,  decidedly  mannered. 

However,  these  devices  yield  a  more 
than  average  number  of  juicy  parts  for 
the  actors  and  la,st  night's  roster  acted 
each  part  up  to  the  hilt.  Unfortunately 
this  did  not  make  for  cohesion,  but 
Mrs.  Fiske's  electric  personality  served 
as  magnet  to  draw  all  things  together. 
From  the  moment  that  she  sailed  on 
to  the  stage,  gav  ribbons  flying,  her 
.-mall  hands  fluttering,  the  evening  wa^s 
made.  What  if  she  swallowed  some  of 
hrr  words?  Her  famed  blunders  rippled 
through  the  audience  in  repetitions  of 
enjoyment  and  her  "I'm  putrifled" 
brought,  as  usual,  the  loudest  laugh. 

Mr.  Craig,  fondly  greeted  by  his  Bos- 
ton friends  demonstrated  his  familiar 
talents  In  the  part  of  the  irascible  Sir 


shorter  pieces;  Aria  (Reger) ;  Minuet 
in  D  iMozart);  Piece  en  forme  de 
Habanera  (Ravel);  Gypsy  Dance 
(Jeral).  He  also  added  the  tones  of 
his  'cello  to  Mrs.  Kimball's  performance 
of  Chausson's  song,  Le  CoUbri,  ■which 
proved  rather  dull. 

Mrs    Kimball's   voice,   of  pleasing 
clarity  and  lightness,  tending  toward 
the  coloratura  type,  is  produced  with 
a  rare   and  commendable  ea.se  that 
enables  her  to  combine  fluency  and 
agility  with  a  nearly  even  scale.  One 
does  not  expect  singing  warmly  expres- 
sive or  of  varied  tonal  hue  from  voices 
of  this  kind,  and  Mrs.  Kimball  did  not  , 
entirely  succeed  in  avoiding  monotony, 
especially  since  a  somewhat  colorless 
head  voice  slightly  impairs  the  bril- 
liance of  her  higher  notes  while  her 
middle  voice  lacks  concentration.  But 
these  faults  were  unobtrusive,  and  one 
might  enjov  the  clarity,  the  smooth- 
ness, and  the  simple  grace  with  which 
she  sang  Mozart's  air  (to  which  Hol- 
land Tapley,  violinist,  added  an  ob- 
bllgato).  the  still  greater  charm  of  her 
singing     of    Hasse's     Canzone,  her 
rhythmic   vivacity   in   Grovlez's  Gui- 
tares  et  Mandolines  and  Fourdraln's 
Le  Papillon.   She  sang  -well,  too,  with 
imagination  and  humor,  three  pleasing 
songs  by  Mr.  Langendoen. 

Mr.  Langendoen  himself  was  unable 
to  make  Breval's  sonata  sound  other 
than  commonplace,  routine  music  of 
the  18th  century.  Apart  -  from  an 
initial  nervousness  tl»at  marred  nis 
tone  and  intonation' in  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  sonata,  the  agility,  the 
melodic  breath  of  his  playing  gave 
pleasure.  He  was  most  successful  m 
Reger's  Air,  of  which  this  was  an- 
nounced to  be  the  first  Boston  perform- 
ance. This  is  music  too  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Bach  (and  not  alone  by 
reason  of  its  employment  of  the  same 
bass  as  the  famous  Air  on  the  G 
string)  to  lay  claim  to  much  original- 
ity despite  the  chromatic  modulations 
that  lend  it  a  modern  flavor,  but  yet 


Anthony,  while  Hollo  Peters'  Captain 
Jack  was,  in  welcome  contrast,  proper- 
ly subdued.  Mr.  Powers  played  Bob 
Acres  in  a  grotesque  fashion,  using 
tricks  of  voice  and  other  exaggerations 
to  make  a  booby  out  of  Sheridan's 
Sqjuire  from  Clod  Hall.  Margery  Maude, 
daughter  of  Cyril  Maude,  made  Lydia 
Languish's  sentimentality  quite  unaf- 
fected and  Miss  Linley  contributed  a 
Julia  charmingly  picturesque.  She  is, 
by  the  way,  a  direct  descendant  of  tne 
Miss  Linley  for  whom  Sheridan  fought 
duels  and  who  at  last  became  his  wife. 
Georgette  Cohan,  -whose  father  is  now 
also  giving  pleasure  to  Boston's  thea- 
tre-goers, gave  to  Lucy  a  gay  and  live- 

'^"The  theatre  audience  remembers  its 
pleasures  and  the  darlings  who  made 
them.  Last  night,  at  the  HolUs,  the 
generous  greeting  given  each  memoer 

I  of  the  caste  spoke  for  these  memories 
and  the  long  applause  at  every  pos- 

'  sible  time,  appreciated  fresh  enjoyment 
The  play  will  be  given  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  evenings  and  Wednesday 
afternoon.  After  this  brief  stay,  the 
company  will  continue  on  its 
Though  this  makes  half  a  theati  cal 
week  it  bears  out  Mrs.  Fiske's  reputa- 
Uon  "for  genial  tolerance  of  one-iught 
stands 


(or  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  it  has 
decided  beauty.  . 

Mr.  Langendoen  gave  a  spirited  per- 
formance of  Jeral's  lively  and  charac- 
teristic Gipsy  Dance,  also  billed  as  a 
Boston  premiere. 

Both  artists  were  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm and  induced  to  add  to  then: 
programs.   „§:.?'- 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
"Hallelujah" 

An  all-talkinsr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
King-  Vidor  from  a  sceuaj-io  by  Wanda 
Tuchock:  directed  by  Kins  Vidor  and  prp- 
sented  bv  the  Artkino  Cfuild  through  the 
'■curtesy  of  Melro-Golilyyn-Mayer  with  the 
following  cast :  „    •  ,  „ 

7eke   Daniel  ,  Haynes 

Chick  Nina  Mae  McKinney 

Hot   Shot  William  Fountaine 

Pa  rson   .  .      HaiTy  Gray 

Mamm.v  -.Fannie  Belle  DeKni?hi 

Spunk  Everett  MoGarrily 

Missy  Rose  Victoria  Spi 
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Honor,  where  honor  is  due:  to  King 
Vidor  for  the  daring,  the  patiencfe  and 
the  Imagination  that  went  into  the 
making  of  such  a  film  as  "Hallelujah"; 
to  his  splendid  cast,  particularly  Daniel 
Haynes  and  Nina  Mae  McKinney;  final- 
ly to  the  Negro  race  with  its  marvelous 
ability  to  dramatize  emotion,  to  give 
free  rein  to  their  sorrows  and  joys  and 
not  to  be  afraid.  Such  a  picture  as 
this  has  never  been  attempted  before 
and  probably  never- will  be  again,  but 
it  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  work. 

It  is  an  unpretentious  story  of  life  ] 
among  the  Negroes  of  today:  a  life 
that  runs  along  a  pleasant,  peaceful 
way  and  then  suddenly  plunges  Into 
stark  tragedy  or  stirring  drama.  It  is 
reported  that  the  making  of  the  film 
was  no  easy  matter,  so  completely  did 
the  actors  abandon  themselves  to  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  that  the 
strength  of  their  emotions  ruined  deli- 
cate recording  and  lighting  equipment 
more  than  once.  Whatever  it  may  have 
cost  it  was  worth  it:  those  extraordi- 
nary scenes  at  the  camp  meeting,  the 
wholesale  baptism  by  the  river,  the 
swaying  frenzied  figures  in  the  dimly 
lit  church,  the  grim  pursuit  through 
the  swamp  as  the  betrayed  Zeke  trails 
the  man  who  brought  his  fickle  light 
o'  love  to  her  death,  leave  an  unforget- 
table impression  on  the  mind. 

The  story  starts  in  a  peaceful  Negro 
homestead  whence  Zeke  and  his  brother 
Spunk  depart  for  the  market  with  the 
year's   cotton    crop.     Disaster  befalls 
them  when  Zeke  is  enticed  into  a  crap 
game  by  a  clever  little  decoy.  Chick, 
I  loses  all  his  money  and  gets  into  a  • 
i  fight  in  the  coui'se  of  which  he  acci- 
I  dentally  shoots  his  brother.   The  shock 
of  this  causes  him  to  turn  to  religion 
and  he  becomes  a  preacher.  Chick  and  i 
her  confederate,  Hot  Shot,  come  to  jeer  1 
at  him,  but  Zeke's  eloquence  and  fervor  j 
drive  Chick  into  an  hysterical  fervor 
of  repentance.    For  all  his  faith,  Zeke  j 
cannot  resist  her.  attractions  and  he  i 
goes  away  with  her.    There  is  more  to 
the  story  than  that,  but  further  detail 
is  unnecessary. 

Last  night's  audience,  which  filled 
Symphony  Hall  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
seemed  at  times  more  than  a  little 
puzzled    how    to    take  "Hallelujah." 
Scenes  of  religious  fervor  and  great  ex/ 
citement  called  forth  bursts  of  lau^-'' 
ter  that  frequently  drowned  out  w/ 
the  actors  were  saying.     The  N'' 
speech  was  not  always  ea.sy  to  U' 


stand,  owning  to  its  lack  oi  consonant  ,u, 
sounds,  but  the  singing  was  very  beau-  IF*; 
tiful  at  times  and  again  eerie  and  shrill 
with  sorrow.  Daniel  Haynes  gave  a 
truly  remarkable  performance  as  the 
weak  and  lovable  Zeke:  His  fervent 
preaching,  his  spiritual  exaltation  and 
overwhelming  grief  were  most  moving 
and  sincere.  Nina  Mae  McKinney  was 
almost  equalJy  good  as  the  repentant 
little  temptress.  Chick.  Fanny  Belle  De- 
Knight  was  a  splendid  Mammy  and  Vic- 
toria Spivey,  as  Missy  Rose,  the  gnl 
who  loves  Zeke  and  to  whom  he  turned 
in  the  end,  was  an  appealing  figure. 
"Hallelujah"  is  at  Symphony  Hall  for 
one  we?k  only.  E.  L.  H. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Free  and  Easy" 

An  all-talkinsr  and  slnrjnr  icreen  comedy 

adapted  bv  Paul  Dicke.v  from  the  story  by 
Richard  Schaver  with  words  and  mnsic  by 
Rox  ■Turk  and  Fred  E  Abert:  directed  by 
Edward  Sedswiek  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  lollowinK  ca»t. 

T7i_,„p  Buster  Keaton 

fMri  Amta  PaRfi 

 ,  Trixie  Fnsanza 

i  arrv  Robert  Mnntuomery 

;  .•.•.•••■•.•■■.•.Ed.f^«!" 

A  Gtiest    •-  William  Haines 

Ma.ster  of  Ceremonies  . .  .William  Collier.  Sr. 
Director  Burton   David  Burton 

When  will  producers  learn  not  to 
spoil  a  perfectly  good  comedian  by  mak- 
ing him  into  another  of  that  patheti- 
cally tiresome  breed,  the  clown  with  the 
breaking  heart?  Also  why  smother  such 
an    unfortunate    furtiier    in  masses 
1  of  chorus  girls  and  general  song-and- 
dance?    Buster  Keaton,  now  to  be  seen 
at  Loew's  State  Theatre  in  -his  first 
talking   film,   "Free   and   Easy,"  has 
always  ranked   high  up   among  the 
screen's  laugh  makers,  principally  be- 
cause he*  was  allowed  to  go  his  own 
crazy  way  in  his  own  lunatic  manner 
with  a  countenance  that  never  changed 
throughout  the  most  ludicrous  situa- 
tions.    "Free    and    Easy"    starts  off 
I  almost  like  a  Chaplin  comedy,  with  th" 
1  wretched   Buster   fleeing   for   his  lif 
through  one  set  after  another  with 
husky  policeman  after  him.  He  is  givei 
a  ti-y-out  and  dons  an  elaborate  cos; 
tume;  wig,  sword,  plumed  hat  and  all— j 
and  told  that  he  must  say  "Ah,  woe  i 
me!    The  queen  has  swooned!"  TW 
director  struggles.  Buster  struggles,  bu 
it  is  no  use.    Anyway,  the  audiencJ 
howled  and  Buster  looked  more  and 
more  pained,  and  when  it  was  ovei 
there  was  more  than  one  set  of  aching  ^ 
ribs.  ^  , 

After  this,  however,  things  took  ar 
abrupt  drop;  Buster  is  pitchforked  intc 
a  messy  screen  comic  opera,  given  out- 
rageous costumes  to  wear  and  thing.'- 
get  very  slapstick  and  dull.    There  is 
more  or  less  of  a  plot,  which  spends  its 
time  being  thrown  out  and  hauled  back 
again.   Buster  plays  the  part  of  a  well- 
meaning  youth,  Elmer  Butts,  who  comes 
to  Hollywood  as  the  manager  of  a 
beauty  contest  winner,  Elvira  Plunkett. 
More  or  less  accidentally  he  introduces 
her  to  a  conceited  young  star,  Larry 
Mitchell,  with  whom  she  promptly  falls 
in  love.     Elmer's   efforts  to  advance 
Elvira  meet  with  little  success,  but  soon 
he  finds  himself  being  shoved  to  the 
fore  and  in  the  end  it  is  he  who  be- 
comes a  moving  picture  actor  while 
Elvira  marries  Larry. 

There  are  scenes  taken  in  and  out  ol 
the  studios  that  are  quite  interesting, 
and  such  luminaries  as  Karl  Dane, 
Dorothy  Sebastian,  William  Haines  and 
Lionel  Barrymore  are  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  atmosphere.  Fred  Niblo  does  a 
wonderful  burlesque  of  a  director  in 
action,  veiling,  tearing  out  his  hair  and 
generally    behaving    like    a  lunatic. 


Through  everythmg  ^^anders  Buster, 
with  a  bemused  and  thoughtful  au. 
causing  more  trouble  than  Charlie 
Chaplin  did  in  "The  Circus"  and  speak- 
ing Occasionally  in  a  voice  tha  matches 
his  appearance  perfectly.  With  better 
material  he  might  accomplish  more  en- 
tertaining stuff.  Anita^Page  looks  love- 
lorn and  wistful.  Robert  Montgomery 
1  is  reasonably  good  as  Larry  and  -mxle 
I  Friganza  clowns  it  to  the  utmost  limits 
as  Elvira's  mother.  -t"  ^- 


HUDSON  CARMODY 
An  audience  larger  than  most  of  those  i 
that  attend  such  functions  gathered  at 
Jordan  hall  last  night  to  hear  a  recital 
by  Hudson  Carmody,  bass.    Mr.  Car- 
mody  offered  the  following  ample  pro- 
gram:   Hear  Me.  Ye  Winds  and  Waves 
(Handel);  infelice;  E  tu  Credevi  from 
"Ernani"  (Verdi);  Aufenthalt,  Der  "We  - 
weiser,  Der  Wanderer,  Horch;  W.e  Mur- 
meln  des  Empoerten  Meeres  (Schubert  , 
Recitative  and  monologue  from  Bot^ 
Godunov"  (Musorsky);  Non  Credo  (Wi- 
dor);  Arioso  de  Bencenuto  ^Djaz) ;  Vis- 
ion Fugitive  (Massenet);  Le  Cor  (Fleg- 
ier);  The  Wanderer's  Song  (Rosbachi, 
AUah    (Chadwlck):   Ships  That  Pa-s 
(Tyler);    Blow,    Blow.    TJiou  JVmtci 
Wind  (Sarieauti. 


r.  Caimody  rejoices  ln"#volce  that 
.  I  true  bass,  of  the  requisite  depth, 
:.;'t;ness,  and  warmth  of  quality  iti  its 
.ipr  part,  and  (there  also^  o£  very 
tul  volume  and  resonance.  Wei-e 
listener  to  confine  his  attention  to 
u;  nether  half    of    Mr.  Carmody's 
i,ge,  he  would  say  that  here  was  a 
■ce  (certain    serious    but  eradicable 
ehness  and  corrigible  effects  of  per- 
sion  allowed  for)  that  might  prove 
-notable  utility  in  the  operatic  field— 
ce  the  opera  is  still  quaintly  regard- 
i  as  the  highest  sphere  of  vocal  en- 
ivor.    But  composers  not  unreason- 
ly  demand  fulness  and  richness  of 
I'es  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bass  voice 
i  of  every  other)  to  match  that  of  the 
jrer— or  even  to  surpass  it,  since  it  is 
ward  that  emotional  climax  usually 
ds  its  way.   It  is  in  this  crucial  re- 
n  that  Mr.  Carmody's  voice  generally 
ers  out;  as  it  progresses  toward  the 
derate  heights  the  lusty,  resounding 
Ss  grow  thin,  nasal  and  unmusical, 
is  is  perhaps  the  heritage,  in  part,  of 
too  weighty  and  vigorous  use  of  the 
ttom  of  the  voice— a  fault  to  which 
any  Nordic  basses  and  baritones  are 
Idicled.  . 
Mr.  carmody  sang  with  most  mubical 
feet  in  those  songs  which  did  not 
mpt  him  into  the  percussive  violence 
ready  mentioned.   The  gentle  reson- 
-ice  of  his  lightly  used  voice,  mtelli- 
;ntly  applied,  came  gratefully  to  the 
ir  in  Schubert's  "Wegweiser,    for_  in- 
ance,  and  in  Widor's  "Non  Credo.  In 
ot  all  of  Schubert  was  he  so  successful. 
00  stolid  for  the  impetuous  "Aufen- 
lalt,"  he  brought  too  jigging  a  rhythm 
}  the  nostalgic  "Wanderer."  It  is  dii- 
cult  to  suggest  any  valid  reason  why 
e  should  have  sung  the  monologue 
■■om  "Boris"  in  French,  a  language  so 
temote  in  flavor  from  the  original  Rus- 
ian    In  songs  or  airs  like  Musorgsky  s 
h  which  music  and  words  are  so  inti- 
hately  dependent  upon  one  another,  the 
anguage  of  the  audience  and  of  the 
linger  should  be  used,  unless  (as  in 
nany  cases  one  Is  fo.rced  to  suspect), 
:he  spurious  glamour  that  the  use  or 
ibuse  of  a  foreign  tongue  confers  be 
he  chief  consideration.  Mr.  Carmody  s 
ccent  and  enunciation  here  were  on 
the  whole  excellent,  however,  though 
Elsewhere     sometimes     deficient  in 
smoothness,  to  the  detriment  of  h  s 
phrasing.  . 
He  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 

I?.  S. 


NORFLEET  TRIO 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Norfleet  trio  (Catherine,, 
elen  piano:  Leeper,  'cello)  assisted  by 
ouise    Stallings,   mezzo-soprano,  and 
Charles  Haubiel,  composer -pianist,  gave 
a  concert  last  night  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Musical  GuUd,  Boston,  in  Brown 
hall     The  Norfleets  played  Brahms  s 
Trio  in  C  major,  op.  87;  Haubiel  s  Trio 
Suite  written  for  the  Norfieets.  and  with 
Miss  Stallings  gave  a  performance  of  four 
Scratch  songs— two  arranged  by  Haydn 
The  Birks  of  Abergeldie,    and  rhe 
Soger  Laddie"— two  arranged  by  Bee- 
hoven  "Faithful'  Johnie"  and  •  Sally  m 
Our  Alley."    Miss  Stallings  also  sang 
Coquard's  "Hai-luli,".  Chabrier's  '  Les 
etits  Canardsc,"  Saint-Saenss  Clair 
e  Lune,"  and  the  aria  "Pl'js  grand  dans 
on  obscurite,"  from  Gounod's  "i^me 
-'e  Saba."    One  may  be  surprised  to 
find  "Sally  in  Our  Alley"  put  down  as  a  p 
^rottish  song,  but  it  is  not  the  only  s 
"'■i-lish  one  included  in  the  37  Scotch 
,oirgs  for  which  Beethoven  wrote  ac- 
companiments. 

Ths  concert  wa«  announced  by  pro- 
-am and  ticket  to  begin  at  8:15  o'clock, 
u  did  not  begin  until  a  quarter  of  an 
nniu-  later,  thus  giving  the  audience 
thp  opportunitv  of  acquiring  tlie  requi- 
te mood  for  the  ecstatic  enjoyment 
f  the  long-winded  music  by  Johaiines 
Bvahms.  The  Norfleets  proved  them- > 
sp'ves  to  be  zealous  laborers  in  the 
TBrahmsian  vineyard.  As  played  by  the 
visitors  the  second  movement  gave  the 
most  pleasure,  though  the  Scherzo  had ' 
a  certain  piquancy.   ,  ,  ^  , 

Miss  Stallings  is  to  be  thanked  for  re- 
viving the  dramatic  song  by-Coquard, 
dramatic  in  its  stark  simplicity,  a  song 
demanding  a  dark  voice  throbbing  withi 
nassion;  demanding  a  singer  who  knows 
how  to  prepare  a  cUmax  of  revenge, 
and  at  the  very  end  the  expression  of 
l-opolessness,  if  not  resignation.  Miss 
^tailings  met  these  demands.  Gounod's 
aria  was  also  once  a  favorite  war- 
hnrse  for  sopranos  to  ride  to  victory — 

\  o-  defeat.    The  Queen  of  Sheba  was 
j  a  fine  woman  in  her  day;  the  song 
8  that  Gounod  put  into  her  mouth  should 
I  be  sung  in  the  grand  manner,  and  here 
1  again  Miss  Stallings  was  not  found 
I  wanting.    She  was  less  successful  in 
I  the  interpretation  of  Chabrier's  fa- 
miliar "Petits  Canards."  failing  to  im- 
part the  necessary  lightness,  movement, 
archness.     She  gave  the  appropriate 
sentiment  to  Saint-Saens's  early  song, 
a  setting  of  verses  by  Catulle  Mendes. 

The  songs  by  Mr.  Haubiel,  little  can- 
ratas  for  the  most  part,  are  a  severe 
test  for  any  singer's  voice  and  vocal 
ability.  He  is  a  serious  musician  of  in- 
disDutable  parts.    One  or  two  ot  his 


i  more  important  works  have  recefvca 
honorable  recognition.    Ot  the  songs 
heard  last  night,  the  first,  "Plaint,  is 
the  most  musically  expressive  of  the 
(text.    In  the  two  that  followed  there 
.was  the  suggestion   ot    an  claborat;e 
I  composition  for  piano  with  voice  obbli- 
•  gato     The  Romanza  and  the  Scherzo 
of  his  instrumental  Suite  have  original 
ideas,  pleasingly  exposed  and  developed. 
The  Capriccio  is  too  long;  even  a  ca- 
pricious woman  is  charming  only  when 
hei-  caprice  is  for  a  moment. 

"The  Norfleets  are  earnest  souls,  re- 
specting what  they  play.  'While  there 
was  due  proportion  in  the  ensemble,  the 
pianist  seemed  the  most  naturally  gift- 
ed player.   

DOROTHY  GEORGE 

Dorothy  George,  mezzo-soprano,  sang 
at  Jordan  hall  last  night  to  a  large  and 
dlstmguished  audience.  Her  program 
was  the  following:  Quand  je  fus  pris  au 
Pavilion  (Poesie  de  Charles  d'Orleans) ; 
Musette  (17th  century,  arr.  Perilhou) ; 
Sweet  Nymph,  Come  to  thy  Lover 
(Morley);  Una  Voce  poco  fa  (Rossini; 
Chanson  triste  (Duparc) :  Les  Papillons 
(Chau&sin);  Phidyle  (Duparc);  Schoene 
■Wiege  meiner  Leiden,  Der  Sandmann 
(Schumann);  Die  Matnacht,  Botschaft 
(Brahms);  Mountain  Song  (Helnrich 
Gebard) ;  To  Halen  (Loefller) ;  A  Christ- 
mas Carol  (Boardman);  Nex'  Time 
(Gebhard);  To  the  Cluldren  (Raoh- 
maninoff);  I'll  dance  the  Romaika 
(Edna  Park).  Miss  George  had  as  her 
accompanist  Reginald  Boardman.  Mr. 
Gebhard  played  the  piano  part  of  His 
"Mountain  Song." 

There  are  not  many  singers  frequent- 
ing these  parts  who  can  be  so  con- 
fidently relied  on  to  step  before  their 
audience  with  a  program  mmutely  and 
intelligently  prepared  as  can  Miss 
George.  Carping  persons  might  per- 
haps complain  that  the  signs  of  this 
careful  planning  of  interpretative  efiecU 
remain  at  times  a  little  too  obvious, 
that  sometimes  the  manner  of  per- 
formance seems  imposed  from  without 
rather  than  dictated  from  within,  with 
a  little  more  of  intelligence  and  a  little 
less  of  intuition  than  perfect  ait  should 
postulate,  bi^t  these  are  fine  and  peril- 
ous distinctions,  as  vague  and  disput- 
able as  that  betwixt  art  and  axtiflce. 

Could  anyone  fail  to  enjoy  Miss 
George's  way  with  the  couitly  and 
graceful  songs  of  old  France  (that  by 
lan  unnamed  composer  who  had  pleas- 
t  ingly  set  the  words  of  the  poet  Charles 
d'Orleans  was  sung  with  equisite  deli- 
cacy, smooth  tone  and  beautifully 
molded  elegance  of  phrase)  or  the  win- 
ning lightness  of  her  touch  on  the  song 
of  the  Madrigalist  Morley?  Could  one 
improve  upon  her  humor  in  such  things 
as  Schumann's  "Sandman"  or  'Wolf's 
I  "Mausfallen-Spniechlein"  (one  of  Miss 
George's  extra  numbers)  ?  Much  that 
1  was  charming  and  felicitous  in  her  sing- 
'  ing  of  Duparc  s  songs,  of  Chausson's 
*  "Papillons,"  of  Mr.  Boardman's  deli- 
cate setting  of  a  Christmas  carol,  of 
,  RachmanlnoflE's  song,  Imger  In  the 
memory. 

I  But  her  way.  for  all  its  intelligence, 
(does  not  suit  Brahm's  "M»inacht"  or 
"Schumann's  "Schoene  'Wiege  meiner 
Leiden,"  Her  ideas  axe  right  but  the 
songs  simply  do  not  come  to  life  and 
glow  with  the  living  warmth  that  is 
'theirs;  they  remain  careful  but  cold  im- 
itations of'  the  real  fning. 

Miss  George's  curious  vocal  habits  do 
rot  help  here.  An  exaggerated  darVen- 
ing  of  her  tones  and  of  her  vowel 
sounds,  especially  marked  in  her  Ger- 
man group,  was  not  conducive  to  the 
suggestion  of  ease  or  spontaneity,  much 
less  to  clear  or  natural  diction.  Nor  did 
she  appear  t&  succeed  in  lightening  her 
voice  to  the  proportions  demanded  by 
"Una  'Voce,"  for  instance,  without  also 
tightening  It.  Her  high  notes  too  often 
had  a  painful  stridency,  and  sharpness 
of  pitch  seemed  frequently  to  accom- 
pany the  attempt  to  sing  with  full  vol- 
ume. 

In  his  "Mountain  Song"  Mr.  Geb- 
hard, skillful  and  indefatigable  com- 
poser, had  written  for  Miss  George  (who 
gave  it  last  night  its  first  public  per- 
formance) an  a,pt  and  interesting  sett- 
ing of  a  stressful  poem  by  Harriet 
Munroe.  His  song  "Nex'  Time"  proved 
ingenious  and  amusing  also. 

The  audience  was  enthusia.stic  in  its 
applause.  S.  S. 


METROPOLITAN 
'•The  Vagabond  King" 

After  a  Ihnlted  engagement  at  the 
Uptown  Theatre  "The  'Vagabond  King" 
comes  to  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  for 
a  week  at  popular  prices.  This  hand- 
some and  tuneful  operetta  Is  based  on 
the  romantic  play,  "If  I  Were  King," 
by  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy,  which 
was  set  to  music  by  Rudolph  Friml  and 
enjoyed  great  success  on  the  stage.  The 
most  noteworthy  features  of  the  screen 
version  are  the  beautiful  coloring  and 
artistic  photography.  For  once  the  eye 
is  not  offended  by  glaring  discords,  nor" 
are  there  any  of  the  frequent  and  an- 
noying halo  effect  that  comes  when 
colors  are  imperfectly  blended.  Ludwig 
Bereer,  the  director,  shows  great  abil- 


ity In  liis  handling  of '  creeds,  partICtt=' 
larly  in  violent  motion:  the  shifting 
I  lights  and  changing  shadows  give  an 
j  especially  fine  effect. 

For  the  story  and  the  actors  there 
Is  little  new  to  be  added.  The  roman- 
tic tale  of  the  poet-vagabond,  Francois 
■Villon,  who  loved  a  noble  lady  and 

ruled  France  for  seven  days  with  the 
prospect  of  hanging  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  has  been  told  many  times.  Den- 
nis King,  who  created  the  role  on  the 
stage,  has  a  fine  voice  and  sense  ot 
dramatic  effect. 

The  stage  show  for  the  week  is  en- 
titlerl  "Dude  Ranch,"  and,  as  might  be 
guessed,  is  devoted  to  lively  comedy 
of  the  wild  and  wooly  western  variety 
■With  Charlie  Davis  in  the  saddle  as 
'  guest  master  of  ceremonies  the  fun  is 
jfast  and  furious.  Heading  the  list  of 
i  entertainers  is  "Jazz-Lips"  Richard- 
son, clog  and  acrobatic  dancer  whose 
;  comic  deliberation  makes  for  much 
amusement.  Others  who  appear  are 
i  Burns  and  Nissen,  The  Hangers,  the 
Darling  Twins  and  the  Fred  Evans 
Girls.  Rubinoff  and  the  Grand  Or- 
chestra present  an  unusually  pleasing 
overture,  "Victor  Herbert  Memories."-^ 
E.  L.  H. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

In  Jordan  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  final  concert  of  the  season.  The  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  program  was  a  per- 
formance of  Gounod's    sacred  motet 
"Gallia,"  in  which  a  contingent  from  i 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  lent  its 
aid.      The    society's    conductor,  Mr. 
Thompson  Stone,    wielded  the    baton  I 
both  in  this  rarely  heard  work  and  in  | 
the  orchestral  numbers  which  comprised  - 
the  remainder  of  the  program — Ram-  i 
eau-Mottl,  Ballet  Suite   (Minuet,  Mu-  . 
sette,  Tambourin) ;  Haydn,  Symphony  in 
D;  Wagner,  Morning  Dawn  and  Sieg- . 
fried's  Rhine  Journey;  Goldmark,  Over- j 
ture  "Sakuntala." 

"Gallia,"  a  lament ,  inspired  by  the 
misfortunes  of  France  in  the  war  of 
1870,  and  performed  in  that  year  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  is  today  more  interesting 
for  this  historical  fact  than  arresting  as 
music.  It  inspires  respect  for  its  obvious 
1  sincerity  but  hardly  rouses  in  the  disin- 
i  teiested  listeners  of  today  more  than 
the  faintest  echo  of  those  emotions  with 
'  which  the  Fiench  audience  of  1870  nat- 
urally heard  it.  For,  though  its  mood  is 
unmistakable,  its  material  is  common- 
place to  the  last  degree.  As  a  piece  d'oc- 
casion  it  has  had  its  say;  as  music  it 
must  be  judged  today,  and  ranks  some- 
what low.  Orchestra  and  chorus  were 
both  rather  more  successful  in  sudden 
effects  of  dramatic  contrast  than  else- 
where. The  part  for  soprano  solo  was 
sung  by  Mrs.  Marion  Kingsbury,  who 
revealed  a  voice  of  greater  volume,  res- 
onance, and  freedom  than  at  a  recent 
recital  she  had  appeared  to  possess, 
though  unsteadiness  of  tone  marred  an 
otherwise  competent  rendering  of  the 
music.  Her  performance  gave  evident 
pleasure  to  the  audience,  whose  enthusi- 
astic applause  recalled  her  several  times 
to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Stone  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
pleasing  performance  of  the  Haydn 
Symphony,  not  unduly  insisting  upon 
that  roistering  and  bucolic  character 
with  which  poor  Haydn  has  been  so 
firmly  labeled,  except  appropriately 
enough  in  the  finale,  but  giving  full 
value  to  the  beauty  and  deep  feeling, 
the  suave  elegance  and  contrapuntal  in- 
terest of  the  opening  adagio. 

There  was  much  that  was  enjoyable, 
despite  occasional  flaws  of  execution 
(easily  attributable  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  this  orchestra  labors)  in 
the  playing  of  the  Rameau-Mottl  suite, 
of  the  "Journey  down  the  Rhine"  (in 
Humperdinck's  concert  version),  and  of 
the  "Sakuntala"  overture  which  closed 
the  concert.  The  audience  was  warmly 
appreciative.  It  should  have  been  more 
numerous,  however.  This  orchestra  ful- 
fils a  very  useful  function  in  Boston's 
musical  life.  Quite  apart  from  its  wor- 
thy practice  of  giving  concerts  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  of  admission,  it  sup- 
plements the  work  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony by  playing,  besides  the  classics, 
music  less  portentous,  though  no  less  de- 
lightful, than  that  to  which  the  more 
august  institution  In  large  measure  de- 
votes itself.  The  public  should  be  made 
,more  widely  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  People's  Symphony.  And  some 
music-loving  persons  of  wealth  might 
iwell  consider  it  as  a  worthy  object  of 
their  assistance.  S.  S. 


the  sluaio  'niarts.    'Why,  ror  exampie, 
(should  the  perfectly  good  tag  of  "The 
Show-Off"  t>estowed  on  his  comedy  of 
five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kelly  ^become  the 
ineffective  and  misleading  caption  ot 
;"Men  Are  Like  That,"  simply  because 
Mr.  Mankiewlcz  tinkered  a  bit  with 
the  stage  version  to  make  it  fit  screen 
dimensions?    Countless    incidents  of 
maltreatment  might  be  cited  from  week 
to  week.   This  is  just  one  of  them.  Mis- 
fit title  aside,  this  is  a  picture  over 
which  to  chuckle  sympathetically  it  not 
immoderately.     In  his    first  straight 
screen  comedy  Mr.    Skelly    must  be 
i  credited    with    a    smoothly  finished 
characterization    as    the  loquacious, 
back-slapping  four-flusher,  the  $32.50 
per  week  freight  department  clerk  who 
talks  as  if  he  owned  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  the  flashily  arrayed  youth  who 
drops  cigar  ashes  on  Ma  Fisher's  living 
room  carpet,   courts    and    weds  her 
younger  daughter.  Amy,  and  borrows 
i$500  from  his  prospective  brother-in- 
law  for  his  honeymoon  expenses.  At 
jthe  first  of  the  film  he  perpetrates  a 
'  very    aggravating    laugh    after  each 
bright  remark,  a  laugh  which  in  time  | 
might  Justify  homicide.    That  disap- 
pears later,  but  the  bumptious  manner, 
the  grandiloquent  speech,  the  optimistic  ' 
attitude  as  to  the  future,  remain.  Even 
when  a  series  of  petty  disasters,   a  i 
family  tragedy  and  apparent  defeat  as 
a  meddler  have  overwhelmed  him,  he 
contrives  to  take  all  credit  for  an  un- 
expected   financial    victory    for  the 
Fisher  family.    He  calls  pompously  for 
a  fresh  white  carnation  for  his  button- 
hole.   J.    Aubrey    Piper    cannot  be 
downed.    As  Ma  Fisher  grimly  observes, 
"The  Lord  help  me  from  now  oi^" 

The  entire  cast  has  been  selected 
intelligently,  and  so  directed.  Miss 
Blandick  especially,  having  created  the 
stage  role  of  Ma  Fisher,  brings  that 
same  acidulous  tongue,  that  same  as- 
perity of  manner  to  the  talking  screen. 
Miss  Hill,  In  a  kittenish  part  as  Aub- 
rey's adoring  and  loyal  little  wife,  and 
Miss  Chadwick  as  the  elder  sister, 
Clara,  who  though  the  more  prosperous, 
was  living  without  love,  were  excellent. 

'W.  E.  G. 


THE  FENWAY 
"Men  Are  Like  That" 

An  all-dialosue.  screen  oomerty  adapt^d^^b^ 

iPaiamouin  vMth  the  lollowms  cast. 

iJ-  -^'Vey  Piper  ; ; ;  ^"Jril  Hill 

Am.v  Fisher  charle*  Selloii 

P^'  Fisher   cu,4  BlandicU- 

trSnd-'-'--::-'::--HSJc^ 
Judge   .        .  •  •   Georee  Fawcet  t 

One  of  the  major  mysteries  of  this 
puzzling  life  concerns"  title  changing  in 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Spring  Is  Here" 

An  all-lalkingr  and  jin^inir  screen  eomedy 
adapted  from  the  musical  play  of  the  same 
name  hv  Owen  Davis.  Lorenz  Hart  ana 
mchard  Rodsers:  directed  by  .Tohn  Francis 
DiUon  and  presented  by  First  National,  with 
the  following:  cast:  ^  _ 

Steve    Alden  Lawreriee  Gray 

Terrv  Claylon  Alexander  Gray 

Betty  Braley  Bernice  Claire 

Peter  Braley   Ford  Sterlinsr 

Emily   Braley   I.ouise  Fazenda 

Mary  .lane  Braiev   Inez  Cciurtena.v 

Rita  Clayton  Natalie  Moorhead 

Stacv  Hayden   Frank  Alhertson 

Maude   Osgood  Gretchen  Thomas 

Thanks  largely  to  the  excellent  musi- 
cal score  written  by  Richard  Rodgers, 
"Spring  Is  Here,"  now  current  at  the 
Keith-Albee  Theatre,  manages  to  be  a 
more  than  commonly  entertaining  little 
screen  comedy.  For  one  thing,  it  Is 
free  of  the  great  mobs  of  chorus  men 
and  girls  that  so  often  get  in  the  way 
of  a  perfectly  good  musical  show.  For 
another,  the  sets  are  simple  and  there 
are  no  back-stage  scenes  whatever. 
Again,  there  are  some  very  pleasant 
voices,  notably  those  of  Lawrence  and 
Alexander  Gray  and  Bemlce  Claire, 
which  are  heard  to  advantage  in  "With 
a  Song  In  My  Heart,"  "Yours  Sincerely," 
"Have  a  Little  Faith  in  Me,"  "How  | 
Shall  I  Tell?"  and  several  more.  Ford 
Sterling  contributes  an  exaggerated  but 
amusing  study  of  an  irate  father,  and 
Louise  Fazenda,  permitted  for  once  to 
don  a  reasonably  attra,ctive  make-up, 
makes  for  considerable  hilarity  as  his 
meek  and  absent-minded  wife.  Prank 
Albertson  is  a  likable  juvenile  with  a 
pleasant,  if  not  remarkable,  singing 
voice. 

So  far,  so  good;  everything  can't  be 
roseate,  and  there  are  some  rather  an- 
noying features  about  "Spring  Is  Here." 
In  the  first  place,  the  plot,  taken  from 
a  musical  comedy  in  which  Glenn 
Hunter  was  starred  on  the  stage,  is 
about  as  feeble  and  antiquated  as  they 
make  them;  it's  the  one  about  the  girl 
who  can't  make  up  her  mind  between 
her  suitors— a  lively  youth  with  a  long 
line  and  lots  of  money,  and  a  stolid 
individual  with  a  heart  ot  gold  and 
complete  inability  to  say  anything.  Ten 
guesses  as  to  which  one  she  marrie.s*'' 
As  far  as  the  two  leading  men  are  con- 
cerned, Lawrence  Gray  easily  carries 
oft  the  honors,  though  It  Is  Alexander 
who  is  starred.  The  latter  has  an  ex-  ! 
cellent  voice,  but  his  acting  Is  heavy 
and  dull.  He  does  not  really  belong 
I  In  a  light  and  frothy  affair  of  this  sort. 
Lawrence  Gray,  however,  might  well 
'have  been  made  for  musical  comedy; 
!he  has  an  easy  impudence  which  is 

never  offensive  and  he  doesn't  take 
himself  at  all  seriously.  Bernice  Claire 
is  pretty  and  lively.  Deficiencies  or  no, 
"Spring  Is  Here  "  is  amusing  entertam- 
ment  that  will  not  strain  your  mmd, 
E.  L.  H. 
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Xlie  T It je a t r e 

By  PHILIP  HkLE 

four  weeks  of  Shakespeare  and  hi^h  thinking,  comedies  of  a  light 
Witare  were  a  relief,  as  concert  audiences  would  welcome  a  program  that 
contained  a  sparkling  overture,  even  by  SUppe,  and  a  waltz  by  Johann 
oirauss,  dfoc?  a  Brahms  Festival  and  a  program  devoted  exclusively  to  our 
old  friend  Beethoven. 

"The  Rivals"  no  longer  seems  so  amusing  a.s  it  did  to  our  grandfathers, 
but  the  judicious  grieve  when  Bob  Acres  is  represented  as  a  silly  clown  in- 
stead of  a  rather  foolish  country  squire.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  lament^ible  change  in  portrayal,  yet  his  Acres 
was  a  man  of  a  certain  distinction. 


It  was  gracious  of  Mr.  Cohan  to  revive  "The  Tavern,"  that  exquisite 
burlesque  of  old-fashioned  melodrama.  That  the  authoress  took  her  play 
seriously  and  was  consoled  only  by  royalties  reminds  one  of  the  sad  case  of 
the  man  that  wrote  "The  Black  Crook"  and  was  deeply  wounded  when  his 
romantic  play  was  mutilated  for  a  spectacle  with  ballet. 

By  the  way,  a  dancer  and  a  partner,  put  on  the  program  of  their  en- 
tertainment on  April  4  in  Symphony  hall  "Can-can  from  'The  Black  Crook.'  " 
There  was  no  can-can  in  the  "Black  Crook"  H&  it  was  performed  here  and 
in  New  York  The  first  performance  of  this  dance  in  New  York  was  a  mild 
version  danced  by  the  vivacious,  delightful  Mile.  Tostee  and  the  male  con- 
spirators plotting  against  Fritz  in  "La  Grande  Duchesse."  This  was  m  1868 
As  we  remember  it  the  dancing  excited  no  attention  from  the  pulpit.  It 
was  only  an  amusing  incident  in  the  spirited  performance;  but  the  can-can 
was  danced  most  indecently  later  in  1874  or  1875  at  Robmson  hall  in  East 
Sixteenth  street,  a  little  theatre  known  afterwards  in  turn  the  Parisian 
Varieties,  the  New  York  Parisian  Varieties,  the  Criterion,  the  Sixteenth 
Street  Theatre.  The  night  we  saw  the  show  there  were  few  if  any  women 
in  the  audience.  First  there  was  a  minuet,  the  male  partiiers  being  rep- 
resented by  women;  gradually  the  stately  dance  was  changed  into  a  fienetic 
can-can.  Gus  Williams,  with  his  song  "Pull  Down  the  Blind"  was  one  of 
the  entertainers.  The  police  stopped  the  dancing  more  than  once.  TTie 
pVogram  of  la^t  week  stated  that  the  music  for  this  "Black  C'rook'_  can-can 
w^  by  Offenbach.  His  most  famous  can-can  was  the  one  in  which  gods 
and  goddesses  took  part  in  "Orphee  aux  Enfers." 

Then  there  is  "Candle-Light"  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre.         Mr  ^ode 
house  in  his  adaptation  of  Geyer's  <=«'««dy  borrow    rom  Mr.  Graham 
adantation  produced  in  London  with  the  title  "By  Candlehght  ?   One  would 
fike  to  s^  the  German  text  if  it  is  published,  if  only  to  learn  how  many  of 

'he  UnesnJSen  by  the  chai-ming  Miss  ^--^-SlhTute'^X'^e  aTrp 
Mowbray  were  invented  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wodehouse.  There  are  pass 
fges  that  might  have  been  in  one  of  his  sparkling  novels.   As  for  the  tone 
of  the  comedy  it  has  a  decidedly  Viennese  flavor. 

Has  Mr  Maltby's  comedy,  "Dear  Old  England,"  been  played  in  England, 
and  if  so  under  what  title?  He  is  a  fertile  dramatist,  having  ^^Titten  for  the 
stage  s  nee  1908.  At  first  a  bank  clerk  he  became  an  actor.  He  is  now  in 
hS  49th  year.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  CUve  will  have  a  congenial  part  in  the 
comedy  tomorrow.   ^ 

"Jane  Austen  in  Bath"  is  not  a  tank-drama,  and  if  it  were  to  be  per- 
formed here  the  censor  would  not  be  indignant,  although  he  would  of  course 
think  Vt  his  duty  to  be  in  the  audience  the  first  night  so  as  to  prevent  others 
from  enjoying  the  show-we  say  "show"  advisedly-on  the  nigh  s  to  foUow^ 
NO  'Jane  Austen  in  Bath"  is  a  dramatization  of  Jane's  novel  "Northanger 
Abbey,  the  scenes  of  which  are  almost  all  in  the  town  of  Bath  famous 
for  its  Pump  Room  life  over  100  years  ago.  The  play  was  produced  by  the 
Citizen  Players  of  that  town. 

,    V 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

The  late  popular  actor,  Fritz  Williams,  commenced  his  career  on  our 
Museum  stage  '  as  a  baby  6  months  old."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same 
stage,  some  13  years  later,  gave  him  his  first  speaking  part  as  the  admiral 
of  the  juvenile  Pinafore  company  with  little  Corinne.  He  was  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  piece  and  a  very  good  admiral,  too.  In  those  days  he  might  have 
been  seen  attending  the  rehearsals  with  a  violin  tucked  under  his  arm,  ready 
to  take  outside  music  lessons  later  in  the  day.  He  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities  as  his  record  shows.  WILLIAM  GILL. 


dilBanville  when  Coquelin  played  the  philosopher  and  Mme.  Samary  was  a 
charming  roly-poly,  seductive  Xantippe  in  a  red  robe.  Lemaitre  waited  to 
hear  her  call  Socrates  "mon  bebe!"  "She  did  not  contribute  in  giving  to 
the  play  the  impression  of  its  being  Greek,  but.  note,  I  do  not  complain  of 
that,"  In  1764  there  was  a  tragedy,  "Socrate."  by  an  anonymous  French 
author.  The  philosopher  did  not  come  on  the  stage  till  the  fourth  act,  when 
hef'Vras  seen  chained  in  a  prison  cell.  There  was  an  English  play,  "Socrates 
■Wuirtphant,  or  the  Danger  of  Being  Wise  in  a  Community  of  Fools"  (1716), 
another  "Socrates"  (1758)  still  another.  "The  Death  of  Socrates"  a756). 
Then  there  was  Voltaire's  tragedy,  which  he  pretended  to  translate  from  the 
English  of  Thomson,  a  play  suggested  by  Addison — another  French  tragedy 
by  Sauvigny,  but  not  produced  because  the  police  found  in  it  allusions  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  to  the  general  animosity  toward  the  French  phi- 
losophers of  1762.  Was  there  not  within  recent  years  a  play  written  in  Cam- 
bridge, entitled  "Xantippe?" 


The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  A.ssoclatlon  of  Boston  University,  which  annu- 
ally proctuces  one  of  the  "Savoy"  operettas,  has  chosen  for  its  1930  presenta- 
tion "Tlie  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  at  Jordan  hall,  on  the  evenmgs  of  May 
1  2  and  5.  Mr.  Center,  the  director  of  the  association,  writes  to  us:  "So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  it  is  41  years  since  this  opera  has  been  presented  m 
Boston.  Our  net  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  university  building  fund. 
We  are,  of  course,  all  amateurs,  but  we  do  our  best  to  give  adequate  presenta- 
tions of  these  works.  For  "The  Yeomen"  we  have  had  scenery  speciaUy  de- 
.signed  and  costumes  especially  made,  with  painstaking  care  as  to  correctness, 
and  we  try  hard  to  hold  to  established  traditions.  We  use  an  oi*hestra  of  2d 
players  and  a  chorus  of  50  voices." 


Clifford  Bax  has  witten  a  play.  "Socrates."  written  "In  the  key  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  portions  being  based  on  the  "S\-mposlum,"  "Phaedrus, ' 
•"Apology"  Phaedo."     Alcibiades,  Aristophanes,  and  Xantippe  are  among 
the  characters,  but  according  to  the  Times  Xantippe  and  her  children,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Massingham  s  "well  governed  tantrums  and  the  charmmg  ap-  , 
pearance  of  Miss  Car.son  and  Miss  Desarmer,  were  a  waste  of  precious  time  ; 
—we  were  driven  back  to  Plato  for  the  merit  of  the  play."  The  Times  ended  > 
its  review  (March  25)  •'Plato  is  not  patient  of  compression,  but  this  attempt 
to  compress  him  is  a  gallant  and  enthralling  one  which  may  bring  nearer  the 
day  >vhcn  it  is  at  last  understood  that  the  striving  of  a  great  mind  for  truth 
i;.no  less  dramatic  than  the  limping  of  a  trivial  one  after  its  appetites." 
Socrates  appeared  on  the  stage  before  Mr.  Bax  chose  him  for  a  hero, 
rem  the  time  of  "The  Clouds"  by  Aristophanes  to  the  'Socrate"  by  Theodore  ) 


Apropos  of  censorship,  a  play,  "Jack  the  Ripper."  was  banned  at  Brigh- 
ton, England,  last  month  unless  it  would  be  amended.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain objected  to  the  identification  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  the 
story.  A  "big"  scene  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  hospital.  There  was 
also  objection  to  the  introduction  of  persons  still  living,  a  coroner  and  an 
•x-poiice  inspector.  Jack  in  this  play  is  a  crazy  medical  man. 

Jack  appears  in  the  last  scene  of  Wedeklnd's  terrible  play,  "The  Box 
of  Pandora." 

In  Savoir's  play,  translated  into  English  and  produced  a  month  ago  In 
London  as  "The  Lion  Tamer,"  an  English  lord  follows  a  circus  about  hoping 
to  see  the  lion  tamer  eaten  by  his  lions.  Did  not  M.  Savoir  get  this  idea 
from  Eugene  Sue's  "Wandering  Jew"? 


.,A  Parisian  newspaper  woman,  when  "Hernani"  was  recently  revived, 
went  about  asking  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  what  they  thought  of  the 
play.  Some  thought  the  question  was  a  comic  conundrum  and  wished  to 
avoid. the  catch.  There  was  a  telephone  girl  who  thought  at  first  it  was  the 
name  of  a  new  exchange  and  then  concluded  it  was  a  term  of  abuse  for 
having  given  a  wrong  number.   She  quickly  shut  off. 


They  are  still  talking  about  a  national  theatre  in  London.    Mr.  Ivor 
Brown  remarked  that  modern  actors  had  little  chanie  oof  doing  anything 
new  or  anything  old  for  that  matter.  "They  have  to  go  on  playing  the  same 
kind  of  restrained  parts,  in  the  same  restrained  voices,  in  the  same  restrained  ! 
plays."   Dame  Whitty  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  start  gently  the 
education  of  modern  audiences.   "There  is  always  a  tendency  today  to  play  j 
down  to  audiences."    A  national  theatre  would  teach  actors  a  little  more 
about  diction  and  "tend  to  do  away  with  the  mushioom  growth  of  actors 
who  become  the  rage  just  because  of  one  showy  ps^rt;  what  is  more,  it  would  i 
do  away  with  the  present  worship  of  personality,  which  is  bad  for  the  actor 


"In  the  West  end  of  London  theatre  policy  is  dictated  by  the  stalls," 
declared  Mr.  Maurice  Browne,  manager  of  "Journey's  End,"  in  a  debate  on 
the  Little  Theatre  movement  at  the  Gallery  First  Nighters'  Club. 

"It  cannot  be  supported  by  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  house  alone.  Yet 
original  feeling  does  not  come  from  well-fed  people  in  the  stalls,  and  so 
long  as  this  goes  on  one  cannot  have  a  healthy  theatre." 

To  wfiich  Lucio  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  replied:  "Isn't  it  about 
time  that  some  of  our  earnest  theatrical  experts  tried  to  develop  a  little 
original  feeling  on  the  subject  of  those  notorious  offenders  in  the  front 
seats?  They  may  be  very  wicked  and  worthless,  but  it  is  true  that  they 
are.  the  only  people  who  make  a  habit  of  eating  a  meal  before  they  go  to 
the  theatre?  .  .  .  Does  everybody— except,  of  course,  those  bloated  half- 
wits m  the  stalls— sit  there  starving  but  spell-bound  by  the  feast  of  culture 
offered  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights?"   

ALL  ABOUT  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Some  one.  not  a  musician,  -wTote  that  to  him  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  is  any  volume  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  "Cobbett's  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music,"  compiled 
and  edited  by  Walter  Willson  Cobbett.  The  second  volume  of  this  remark- 
able cyclopaedia,  now  completed,  is  published  in  a  stately  form  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  To  some,  even  to  some  musicians,  chamber  music  is,  as 
Edward  MacDowell  once  characterized  it,  cold  veal.  They  miss  the  orchestral 
color— no  doubt  the  percussion  instruments  also,  which  now  play  an  import- 
ant port  in  contemporaneous  music;  but  if  these  avoiders  of  chamber  music 
will  consult  the  little  article  by  Mr.  Tuthill  on  page  213  of  this  work,  they 
■wall  find  that  these  instruments  have  not  been  ignored  by  the  ancients  nor 
by  the  men  of  today.  That  Mr.  Tuthill  does  not  welcome  these  instruments  is 
evident.  "Percussion  instruments  have  been  but  very  recently  Introduced  into 
the  chamber  music  ensemble."  (Yet  he  mentions  Dussek's  "Combat  Naval" 
for  piano  trio  and  bass  drum,  depicting  Admiral  Duncan's  victory  at  Cam- 
perdown  over  the  Dutch,  and  Dussek  died  in  1812.)  "Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause what  was  once  called  chamber  music,  because  it  was  played  in  the 
private  apartments  of  the  patron,  the  professional,  or  amateur,  has  now 
come  to  be  music  largely  of  the  concert  room.  There  the  added  noise  of  per- 
cussion instruments  is  at  least  bearable,  if  not  pleasant."  He  mentions  Paul 
Hindemith,  who  brings  only  one  percussion  player  into  his  "Kammermusic," 
but  he  brings  his  whole  battery  "and  is  called  upon  to  belabor  it  with  a 
vengeance.  The  effect  is  not  at  all  pleasant;  the  music  expresses  little,  and 
seems  to  need  an  erotic  ballet  to  give  it  meaning."  Mr.  Tuthill  is  kinder  to 
Ernest  Schelling  but  concludes:  "After  all,  chamber  music  is  an  ideal  form, 
the  sonnet  of  musical  language.  'Why  must  its  purity  be  degraded  with 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  symbal?  Let  these  rh>-thmic  accentuators  stay 
where  they  belong— in  the  orchestra  of  opera,  ballet,  or  even  of  symphony." 

One  is  amazed  at  the  army  of  composers  who  have  invaded  the  field 
of  chamber  music.  Name  after  name,  imfamUiar.  wholly  unknown,  so 
that,  reading  of  their  life  and  works,  one  feels  like  a  curious  sight-seer 
In  a  huge  and  long-neglected  grave-yard.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
famous  composers  should  receive  much  attention— so  one  flnjjs  eight  pages 
devoted  to  Mendelssohn's  chamber  music,  over  32  (double  columns)  to 
Mozart,  seven  to  Ravel,  over  eight  to  Schoenberg,  14  to  Schubert  27  to 
Schumann,  13  to  Scontrino,  who  is  hardly  known  here,  nine  to  Kodaly, 
eight  to  Smetana,  sbc  to  Stravinsky,  10  to  Tchaikovsky.  But  this  volume 
has  641  pages  including  a  biblography  and  a  table  of  content. 

Then  there  are  any  number  of  interesting  articles  not  blographlcaJ: 
accounts  of  chamber  music  clubs  in  various  countries;  articles  on  Inter- 
pretation, Intonation.  Jazz,  Jewish  Composers,  Vibrato,  The  Player-Piano, 
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i^uslc;  a  dozen  pages  on  the  violoncello  as  employed  In  chamber  music; 
)ages  about  the  viola  and  the  violin.  There  is  a  wealth  of  excerpts  In 
lotatlon  to  Illustrate  the  analyses  of  many  works — one  is  tempted  to  ex- 
■laim  "Prodigious!"  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  here  and  there  Is  a 
ack  of  due  proportion.  Why  should  Migot  have  two  pages  of  quotations? 
Cobbett  supplements  Mr.  WooUett's  article  on  Migot  by  saying:  "The 

extreme  technical  difficulties  of  this  composer's  music  will,  I  fear,  prove 

a  stumbling-block  to  students." 

Let  It  here  be  said  that  Mr.  Cobbett's  notes  to  articles  written  with 
commendable  freedom  of  opfnion  by  his  contributors  are  always  enter- 
taining, especially  so  when  they  might  be  regarded  as  a  chastener  of 
imdue  enthusiasm.  Here  Is  Mr.  Sabaniev,  for  example,  writing  about  Ros- 
lavets.  He  says  that  the  "fruitfulness"  of  Roslavets  "is  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  composer  does  not  set  out  to  express  anything  in  his 
iftuslc."  Mr.  Cobbett  does  not  ask  how  "fruitfulness"  can  be  conditioned 
by  the  desire  to  express  nothing;  he  simply  adds  this  note:  "I  can  never 
hope  to  find  time  to  study  adequately  music  of  the  type  discussed  in  the 
above  article,  so  different  from  the  Russian  chamber  music  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  and  which  has  given  me,  in  my  time,  so  much  pleasure. 
I.  and  many  like  me,  must  be  satisfied  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  re- 
spectful onlooker  who  watches  mariners  embarking  upon  an  uncharted 
sea." 

Of  Schoenberg's  music  Mr.  Cobbett  writes:    "He  appears  to  us  ama- 
teurish, to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  expression  of  his  Intellectual  as- 
pirations. Now  amateurs,  without  being  hedonists,  are  still  not  aJichorites, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  apt  to  turn  only  too  readily  from  his  music  : 
to  that  of  composers  who  combine  lyric  charm  with  masterly  musicianship,  i 
Many     uid  like  to  devote  themselves  to  patient  study  of  Schoenberg's  inter-  ' 
estint,  :  ores,  and  I  doubt  not  they  would  reap  a  rich  reward;  but  here 
again  i  litre  is  an  obstacle.  The  exactions  of  modem  life  are  such  that  few 
of  them  can  find  time  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Cecil  Gray  writes  about  Kaikhosru  Sorabji's  music.   Mr.  Cobbett:  i 
"Those  who  aspire  to  understand  and  appreciate  music  which  is  in  essence  i 
Oriental  and  therefore  enigmatic  to  most  of  us,  must  devote  an  appre-  ' 
ciable  amount  of  time  to  study  of  its  characteristics.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  this,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  to  readers  the  impressions  of  one 
who  has."  Mr.  Cobbett  has  this  to  say  of  Tchaikovsky's  famous  Andante  in 
his  D  major  quartet:  "The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  romantic  Andante  Can- 
tabile  ...  has  been  obscured  by  the  treatment  it  has  received.  Torn  from 
its  setting,  it  has  been  arranged  for  various  combinations  of  instruments 
and  played  to  death  in  restaurants  and  cinemas." 

For  Omstein,  Mr.  Cobbett  adds  a  note  to  Mr.  Carl  Kngel's  short  notice* 
T  am  not  one  of  those  perverse  musicians  who,  seated  In  Paradise,  envy 
the  fallen  angels  their  sensations.  The  music  of  the  great  masters,  past  and 
present,  is  for  me 'Paradise  enow,' and  when  Leo  Omstein,  reported  a  musical 
anarch,  was  announced  to  give  a  concert;  in  London,  I  elected  to  stay  away 
nor  did  I  regret  my  decision  when  1  read  the  press  notices  which  followed 
Jauding  his  abilities  as  a  pianist,  but  describing  his  music  as  'insufferably 
hideous.' "  Then,  not  wishing  to  do  this  composer  Injustice,  he  refers  to 
Frederick  H.  Martens's  book  on  Omstein  and  is  "more  than  anxious  "to 
^ear,  as  soon  as  opportunity  serves,  some  of  the  chamber  music  (written 
smce  Omstein  visited  London),  of  which  this  author  speaks  in  enthusiastic 
terms."  He  also  speaks  appreciatively  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Tapper  teaching 
and  encouraging  the  boy  Omstein  for  no  other  reason  than  seeing  the 
lad,  poor  and  friendless,  taking  bis  proper  place  in  the  musical  worid.  "It 
Is  woman's  familiar  role." 


There  is  a  long  note  appended  to  Mr.  Altmann's  article  on  Mendelssohn- 
A  note  that  should  be  remembered  whenever  one  hears  his  musio  and  is 
Inclined  to  sniff: 

"The  reflections  of  a  veteran  chamber  music  player  are  seldom  tinged 

ment^'bfthr^.f     ^  ''.^""'^'^  *°  "^^^  equanimity  the  disparage- 

Sev  have  ^oth^nt'T"'"^''*''"  °'  distinction  with  whom 

I  hL;  I  f^^J.  common.  That  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  But 
I  have  to  admit  that  I  find  the  attitude  of  musical  folk  in  general  towards 

tL^^l^Z^'lT''''-  ^•^^^^"t^^y     the  fi?st  rank,  onl 

has  only  to  scan  the  records  of  musical  doings  in  various  countries  to  see 

„t i^r  T  everywhere  a  part  of  the  musician's  daily  pabu! 

nn.^nH  h  I'l"^*"'  °^  "^'■^y  enthusiasm  over  Mendelssohns  music 
^„  a  Z:^°Z  ^'^  "dreamed  the  dreams"  of  Shakespeare  and  wrote  a 
Slum^  Of  th"^""? "P^^^^-  ^  ^«^^l^"on  It  the  fascinaSiS 
ti?e  reSn  "^'^  ^^"Sh*^'^  thousands."    Then  came 

J^nJr  Thfn  if  ^  i  ^  ^^'^  ^"^"^^^  his  brain  and  nerves 

^Z\IlTy!  sprung  from  the  people.   Some  of  his  works  should 

ZZ  nfZ.  lf  f  bj^t^'  this  has  been  detrimental  to  his  reputation. 
"n?^fhP  n^lrS?     ^""u"""  ^       B       Q'^i^tet,  are  now  neglected. 

-h1  fL^^ff!  t^^^  ^  advanced  with  truth  that  it  is  undesirable  to  play 
.hem  too  often.  The  same  may  be  said  of  scores  of  other  fine  works.   ,  ,  . 

it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  moments  of  weakness,  even  of  triteness. 

Pa  the  piano  tnos,  but  .  .  ,  they  speak  the  language  of  youth." 

Here  Is  a  wise  saying:  "True  Interpr^tion  will  always  be,  to  some  ex- 
,|nt,  a  reflection  of  the  artist's  own  nature;  and  I  have  known  more  than 
ae  instance  of  a  broad-minded  composer  who  professed  great  interest  to 

I  °^      "^"^^  ^^'"^  diverged  completely  from  his  own 

nceptions,  who  was  aware,  in  short,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  creative 

yterpretaUon,  and  did  not  resent  it.  What  a  composer  most  ardently  hopes 
r  is  that  the  interpreter's  temperament  may  show  some  affinity  with  his 

Mr.  cobbett  thinks  that  for  ^rformers  to  play  as  nearly  in  tune  as  they 
,mmonly  do  is  no  small  achievement,  "whilst  to  play  perfectly  to  tune  upon 
at  perilous  thirteen  inches  of  string  which  mns  from  the  bridge  to  the 
It  of  a  violm  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  A  violinist  is.  after  all.  a  man,  not  a 
{^achine,  and  the  days  of  miracles  are  past " 

*'ce°SlJd1s¥aint  sfe'i^?"'.'*^'^^      '"'^^^^^^"'^  ^^1°"^'"^  *°  »  "wandering 
J^t  ^roLf  ^^  ^    ^  ^°^<>"S  Jewish  composers.  Mr.  Cobbett 

■?lZlZt'^notirj''''^\^'''''  "^^^-^^h  musician  shines  only  as 

^  JZ  TtZL^t  r^^.^^  "This  constant  repetition  of  sayings 

;  ^  tH;.T„S  iL    '  ^'  "  ^  ^ght  venture  to  say  so,  the  outcome 

f  intellectual  lazine^.  They  save  the  trouble  of  thmking/'  He  gives  a  list 

terras  S'Msr'" '° 


'  Mr.  Leigh  Henry  contributes  a  thoughtful  article  on  "Jazz  In  Relation  to 
j  Chamber  Music,"  arguing  that  the  tw6  are  connected  by  means  of  folk 
I  characteristics.  This  article,  by  its  reasontog  and  its  comments  on  American 
and  European  composers  who  have  utilized  jazz,  is  important;  to  be  studied 
by  even  the  most  serious  musicians.  Thus  "the  work  of  Poulenc,  Milhaud  and 
Auric  represents  the  20th  century  French  revolt  from  the  decadent  preciosity 
^  of  the  nineties  toward  what  the  late  Guillaume  Apollinaire  termed  'the 
healthy  vulgarization  of  art.'  With  Arthur  Honegger,  the  first  to  break  from 
the  grouping  of  the  'Six,'  the  use  of  jazz  elements  has  a  more  philosophic 
significance.  He  views  these  as  symbols  of  an  age  of  mechanical  progress 
with  its  resultant  moods."  Germany,  "rather  self-conscious  of  its  classical 
musical  prestige— reacts  spasmodically  to  jazz  elements,  and  then  mainly  in 
an  ironic  sense  permeated  by  post-war  pessimism."  Mr.  Henry  speaks  of 
Satie  and  Debussy  in  France;  Casella  in  Italy;  Stravinsky,  with  whom  re- 
time and  jazz  become  "sources  of  purely  abstract  irmovationa  in  musical 
tone-pattern  and  rhythmic  design." 

In  Great  Britain  "the  national  conservatism  and  a  certain  self-con- 
scious sentiment  towards  Victorian  ideals  did  not  conduce  to  the  easy 
entry  of  jazz  into  any  kind  of  concert  music."  Mr.  Henry  mentions  Arthur 
Bliss  and  Eugene  Goossens.  In  America,  Irving  Berlm,  Confrey,  Gersh- 
win, Kern,  Youmans,  who  were  followed  by  Jacobi,  Carpenter,  Gruenberg, 
Whithome.  Mr.  Henry  might  have  added  the  names  of  Loeffler  and  Hill! 
Who  is  George  Edwards,  mentioned  as  a  Russian-American  whose  jazz 
operetta  was  produced  at  Vienna? 

Mr.  Harvey  Grace  writes  mstructively  about  the  employment  of  the 
organ  in  chamber  music;  Mr.  Sidney  Grew  about  the  use  of  the  player 
piano.  Mr.  Cobbett  thinks  that  chamber  music  would  be  a  dull  affair 
without  vibrato  "properly  and  sanely  used."  He  also  says:  "It  would  be 
snobbish  to  make  the  assertion  that  amidst  the  welter  of  commercialized 
music  organized  in  various  world  cities  for  Philistine  listeners,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  plates  and  dishes,  no  strains  of  real  beauty  are  ever 
heard,  yet  it  would  not  be  without  partial  justification.  One  can  but  see 
that  trading  instincts  block  the  way."  He  approves  of  paying  no  atten- 
I  tion  to  repeats  in  the  performance  of  chamber  works.  "The  plain  truth 
Is  that  the  musical  layman  is  scared  away  from  the  chamber  music  con- 
cert room  by  what  he  considers  to  be  the  excessive  length  of  the  works 
given."  He  agrees  with  Niecks  In  giving  the  name  "clandestine"  to  pro- 
gram music.  "None  other  could  so  well  describe  the  unavowed  feelings 
of  countless  composers  in  whose  consciousness  a  program  lurks,  but  whose 
sensibilities  are  shocked  by  the  very  suggestion  of  concrete  expression.  The 
lay  public,  on  the  other  hand,  reacts  favorably  to  descriptive  music."  The 
excellent  article  on  program  chamber  music  from  the  time  of  Uccellini 
(1669)  and  Couperin  to  Bartok  and  Janacek,  from  C.  P.  E.  Bach  to 
Loeffler  and  Pizetti  is  by  Hugh  Arthur  Scott. 

Mr.  Cobbett  does  not  stand  in  awe  of  professors  and  doctors  of  music. 
As  there  is  "Uttle  trace  of  inspiration,  romantic  feeling,  color"  in  Prout's 
chamber  works  they  were  "awarded  prizes  given  by  the  Society  of  British  I 
Musicians  in  1862."   Yet  Mr.  Cobbett  respected  and  loved  Prout  as  a  man  ' 
and  a  learned  musician.  i 


r 


It  Is  pleasant  to  read  Casella's  warm  appreciation  of  Verdi's  string 
quartet.  Mr.  Cobbett,  although  he  says  that  from  Sarasate's  Strad,  "there 
streamed  a  tone  of  unexampled  beauty,"  hardly  does  that  marvelous  violin- 
ist justice. 


Here  is  a  book  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  editor,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  England  for  the  art  he  loves.  This  "Cyclopedic  Survey" 
showing  his  own  knowledge,  his  catholicity  in  the  choice  of  contributors, 
wul  be  a  lasting  monument  to  him.- 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"On  the  Border" 

hv'*'Tfmin^'wl'5„  melodrama  adapted 

D.v  x.iiliaii  Hay  ward  from  her  own  storv 
hv  w^^'  by  William  McGann  and  presented 
by  Warner  Brothers  with  the  following-  cast- 

PaTrof&^ommande;  Z ;  1 1 !  1 1 !  ! 

fuel-  Driver-.  -.-V-.V.-::.  Lari^'^McSSf 

 -..-Bob^Pe??? 

•™^<^  Elmer  Ballard 

The  rope  which  binds  the  heroine  to 
her  chair  is  never  so  tightly  knotted 
that  Rin-Tin-Tin  cannot  loose  it  with 
jthree  or  four  tugs  of  those  capable 
^;eeth.     The  window  which  separates 
this  wonder-dog  from  his  mistress  is 
never  so  high  that  he  cannot  vault 
through,  taking  sash  and  glass  with 
him.    Rinty  has  been  doing  that  sort 
of.  things  for  several  years,  mostly  in  the 
silent    films,    more    recently    with  a 
chance  to  bark  amiably  at  his  friends 
and  to  growl  or  roar  defiance  at  his 
enemies.    In  "On  the  Border"  he  not 
only  rescues  the  piquant  Armida  but 
he  leaps  aboard  a  big  truck  running 
wild,  with  the  hero  strapped  back  to 
the  high  seat,  and  releases  his  cruel 
thongs  one  instant  before  their  chariot 
hurtles  over  and  down  a  nasty  bit  of 
mountain  side.    And  In  the  end  Rinty 
closes  with  and  captures  the  villain  as 
he  is  about  to  escape  from  twoscore 
mounted  border  patrolmen.     This  is 
all  in  the  day's  work.   Rinty  never  gets 
fussed  up,  never  seems  conscious  of 
the  camera,  never  fights  for  the  centre 
of  the  stage,   what  an  example  he  sets 
to  his  two-footed  associates!  j 
"On  the  Border"  is  a  routine  thrUler 
of  less  than  program  stature,  being  only 
^5  minutes  in  running  length.   It  deals 
with  a  lawless  crew  of  men  headed  by 
Farrell  and  skilled  in  the  smuggling  of 
Chinese  across  the  Mexican  border  into 
this  country  by  immuring  them  in  ca- 
pacious vans  ostensibly  devoted  to  traf- 
fic in  market  celery.   Don  Jose,  an  im- 
poverished ranch  owner,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Pepita  become  mvolved  innocently 
Dave,  a  captain  in  the  border  patro"l 


disguises  himself  as  a  tramp  in  oruci 
to  trap  the  gang  and  incidentally  falls 
In  love  with  Pepita.  Of  course  virtue 
triumphs  and  villany  is  routed  in  the 
end.  The  acting  is  without  particular 
distinction.  Armida,  toting  a  giutar 
almost  as  big  as  she,  sings  "Under  a 
Texas  Moon"  just  as  she  sung  it  last 
week  in  Prank  Fay's  picture.  Without 
her  vivacity  and  Rinty's  versatility  "On 
the  Border"  would  be  voted  turgid  en- 
tertainment. W.  E.  G. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE.     First  time  in  Bos- 
ton of  "Dear  Olci  Ensland.^  a  farce  in  three 
acts   by  H.  ■  F.  MaltDy. 
I  follows; 


The  east  was  as 


Lady  Shoreham  Elspeth  Dudseon 

iMrs.  Kirkpatrick  Edith  Morgran, 

ILord  Tottenham   E.  E.  CUve 

iLady  Tottenham  Esther  Mitchell 

Ursula  Shoreham  Rosalind  Russell 

Mr.   Burrows   Ralph  Roberts 

Mr.  Raky   Gerald  Rogers 

Hector  Burrows   Ian  Emery 

If  Mr.  Compton,  speaking  the  pro- 
logue, is  to  be  believed,  penniless  aris- 
tocrats after  the  world  war  lived  in 
huts,  railway  carriages,  all  sorts  of  cov- 
ered vehicles  somewhere  on  the  Sussex 
Downs  of  once  Merry  England,  and 
there  they  did  odd  jobs,  sought  humble 
situations,  raised  cVuckens,  also  goats. 

There  is  a  goat  in  Mr.  Maltby's  farce,' 
and  this  goat  is  milked  by  Lady  Shore-  j 
ham,  who  once  was  tne  chatelain  of 
the  Towers,  nearby,  a  fine  estate  now 
owned  by  a  terrible  bounder,  one  of  the 
newly  rich.  Lady  Shoreham  has  a 
daughter,  a  comely  lass,  who,  having 
been  forced  to  attend  a  board  school, 
speaks  ungrammatically  with  a  vocab- 
ulary that  shocks  the  stately  mother. 
The  bounder  has  a  son  who  was  at 
Harrow  and  Cambridge.  Lady  Shore- 
ham is  unable  to  pay  her  rent  to  the 
bounder  Burrows,  fle  enters  her  one- 
room,  is  violently  abusn-e  and  sets  hlB 
agent  to  take  stock  of  the  wretched 
furniture.    His  son  Hector  has  seen 
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Ursula.  She  finds  favor  In  hi«  eyes, 
so  t;hat  in  exchange  for  a  cup  presented 
to  her  by  her  noble  grandmother  he 
gives  her  the  sum  dvie  his  father. 

The  Shorehams  have  neighbors,  the 
Tottenhams.  Lord  Tottenha  m  is  friendly 
but  a  teller  of  inconsequential  stories, 
an  unintentional  destroyer  of  furni- 
ture; and  a  smasher  of  crockery.  "All 
places  yield  to  him;  here  sits  he  down." 
Even  on  the  floor  he  is  courteous, 
anxious  about  the  future  of  Ursula,  for 
he  know.s  too  well  the  way  of  a  land- 
lord's son  with  a  tenant's  daughter. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  follows.  A 
spirited  young  man;  a  willing  girl;  an 
incensed  and  shocked  mother;  a  father 
roaiing  In  rage,  in  disinheriting  mood. 
And  of  course  a  happy  ending.  With  the 
possibility  of  Burrows  wedding  the 
aristocratic  snob,  that  she  may  teach 
him  to  talk  like  a  gentleman,  that  she, 
dwelling  again  In  her  ancestral  home 
may  do  away  with  his  hideous  but 
costly  "improvements"  and  restore  the 
room's  to  their  former  grandeur. 

What  did  Mr.  Maltby,  a  man  of  many 
plays,  have  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
this  play?  Did  he  purpose  to  satirize  in 
an  ex-travagant  manner  the  change  in 
worldly  conditions  of  those  ruined 
pecuniarilv  bv  the  war?  Hardly,  for  he 
is  undoubtedly  a  gallant  Englishman 
appreciating  the  sacrifices  made  by  re- 
fined if  snobbish  men  and  women  who 
accepted  their  lot  and  made  the  best 
of  it.  Are  his  satirical  shafts  aimed  at 
the  vulgar  rich  who  became  lords  of 
manors?  Did  he  wish  to  jest  as  the 
conventions  of  Milo  drama?  Or  did  he 
simply  ait  down  to  write  an  amusing 
farce"  larded  with  jests  at  changed 
social  conditions,  the  humble  exalted, 
the  nobs  thrown  from  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  but  true  love  leveling  classes 
as  in  a  Gilbertlan  libetto? 

Being  a  farce,  "Dear  Old  England"— 
for  so  his  play  is  now  entitled — is  of 
course  preposterous.  It  was  performed 
last  night,  as  a  farce  should  be  per- 
formed, with  the  utmost  seriousness. 
The  performance  was  rewarded  by  the 
haii--trigger  laughter  of  an  audience 
that  filled  the  theatre.  For  there  is 
always  laughter  at  the  sight  of  a  man 
overturning  a  table,  sitting  on  a  chair 
lacking  a  leg.  pulling  off  a  door  handle 
in  a  hasty  exit.  -  Mr.  Clive  was  appro- 
priately awkward,  rattle-brained,  rem- 
iniscent, ready  with  advice,  the  fruit 
of  experience  and  worldly  wisdom.  Lord 
Tottenham,  is  an  agreeable  departure 
from  the  traditional  "Silly  ass"  of  so 
many  English  comedies.  Mr.  Chve  and 
the  competent  Miss  Dudgeon  bore  the 
burden  of  the  play.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
sufficiently  insolent  and  boisterous  as 
the  hard-hearted  landlord,  boasting  of 
his  weJilth.  He  deftly  changed  his  at- 
titude when  he  found  out  that  Lady 
Shoreham  as  a  little  girl  was  adored 
by  him,  a  dirty,  ragged  little  boy  who 
robbed  her  of  a  shilling.  Their  inter- 
change of  memories  was  one  of  the 
Dleasant  episodes  in  the  play  and  the 

jerformance.    The  young  lovers  were 

lot  too  sentimental. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE 

ruPLEY-  Dear  Old  Enirland."  comedy  by 
l"rr:YMOt"TH-"L.ttl.  Accident."  fare: 
r%HCrERT-"Th«  New  Moon."  operettv 

wiLBUR-'Candle  U^ht."  comedy.  ^Ith 
Eiis-enie  Leontovich- 


ing  drudge,  who  endured  one  tragedy 
after  another.    Such  a  subject  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  dullness,  if  judged  by 
the  standards  of  customary  screen  en- 
tertainment, and  it  must       conf^^ed , 
that  the  picture,  especially  toward  the 
end  ha^  a  tendency  to  drag.    There  is  | 
really  no  connected  plot,  merely  one; 
mSre  or  less  disconnected  episode  after 
another     Since  the  film  Is  long,  this| 
defect  is  very  noticeable;  there  is  not 
enough  in  the  separate  incidents  to 
carrv  interest  along.  ,  „,  _  i 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Lum-} 
mox"  is  the  reappearance  of  Winmfi-ed 
Westover,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  in  the  title  role.    Whatever  may 
be  said  for  or  against  the  picture  there 
is  no'  question  as  to  the  fmeness  of  her 
ndividual     achievement  .Everything 
about  her  seems  to  be  admirably  fitted 
to  the  character    she    portrays.  -The 
short,  thickset  figure,  the  heavy  walk 
the  look  of  dumb  patience  or  bovme 
't^wilderment  are  all  t»},"'^-.  r""^!?  the 
something  more  as  well;  for  all  the 
hS^l  almost  earthiness,  of  Bertha^ 
Miss  Westover  can  show    a    look  or 
touching  beauty,  very  simple,  but  ex- 
tremely moving,  that  is  not  at  all  out 
of  keeping  with  the  character  and  .adds 
gieatly  to  sympathetic  interest. 
^The  story  is  too  long-drawn  out,  for 
any  detailed  synopsis.    Briefly,  it  teUs 
the  life-history  of  Bertha  Oberg.^1- 
meanlng,  upright        to^ceiit  dmdge^ 
As  a  young  woman  she  is  betrayed  by 
an  amorous  young  poet  and  is  lorcea 
to  give  up  her  chUd  for  adoption  by 
a  wealthy  family.   She  slaves  for  years, 
never  going  h^gh.  but  never  really  down, 
for  shI  always  finds  some  one  to  help^ 
The  supporting  cast  is  very  large,  those 
who  gi^e  noteworthy  performances  are 
Edna  Murphy.  Dorothy  Jams  and  ^H- 
iam  collier,  Jr.   Ben  Lyon,  as  the  poet, 

Is  badly  miscast^  ^-  ^' 

LOEW  S  ORPHEUM  ,   

"Lord  Byron  of  Broadway"  TTTTTtSDAY.    APRIL  17, 

all-talkinr  and  sineins  screen  drama  .  •  ■ 


inann's  Sonata  in  J*!|i|(l5PBnnor, 

11,  two  Fauy  Tales  (op.  13  and  'J, 
34j  by  Medtner.  two  Etudes  (Op.  41; 
and  Op.  8.»  by  Scriabln,  two  Preludef 
(p.  32)  by  Rachmaninoff,  and  Bala- 
kireSf's  "Islamey." 

Absorbed,  restrained,  and  unpreten- 
tious in  his  manner.  Mr.  Schapiro 
proved  himself  a  thoughtful  pianist 
well  worthy  of  serious  consideration — 
a  pianist,  moreover,  of  brilliant  and 
well-controlled  technical  powers,  ilis 
Schubert  was  sober  but  far  from  dull; 
he  played  the  Andantino  musingly, 
with  an  extremely  delicate  beauty  of 
touch  and  phrasing,  with  transparency 
and  with  grace,  never  .>;training  for  ef- 
fect. The  variations,  too.  were  pleas- 
ingly done,  though  the  listener  wa.s 
sometimes  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Schapiro  had  seen  and  conveyed 
clearly  enough  the  essejitial  drift  o£ 
each  of  them. 

Of  Schumann's  massive  P  sharp 
minor  sonata,  though  he  made  it^  in- 
troductory measures  ( 'Un  poco  ada- 
gio") .somewhat  too  restless,  he  gave  a 
sufficiently  romantic  but  well-knit  per- 
formance. His  impelling  rhythm  and 
sense  of  movement  gave  unity  to  the 
rather  meandering  allegros;  he  played 
the  delightful  Aria  with  the  charm- 
ingly delicate  lyricism  in  which  he  ex- 
cels. 

,  The  second  half — the  Russian  part — 
of  his  progiam  had  all  the  warmly 
luxuriant  fluency  which  Russian  pian- 
ists seem  to  command  so  easily.  If 
his  playing  of  the  two  Rachmaninoff 
preludes  lacked  the  simplicity  and  per- 
fection of  the  composer's  own  per- 
formance of  them.  Mr.  Schapiro  made 
amends  amply  by  his  unusually  exhil- 
arating and  imaginative  of  Balaklreft's 
popular  war-horse,  and  by  the  remark- 
ably brilliant  climax  to  which  he  rode 
it.  Applauded  enthusiastically,  ,  he 
added  to  his  progi-am.  S.  S. 


"YOURS  TRULY" 
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second  ween. 


I  NOTE— Th«  Colonial  HollH  Street  afid 
I  Uvrie  theatres  are  dark.  ^       .  'i 

LOEW  S  STATE 


"Lummo:^' 

.l^talk.n.  screen  drama  adapted^  trom 
the    novel    o'  **^*,bert    Brenon  and 

^r/nted-^'bruni^e^  with   the  lol- 

^'h^  o^lr.  ^^^^^oZ"t::^ 

Annie  Wennerberr  Darlins 

Mrs.  rarlej-   Ben  Lyon 

i  RoUo  -FarlS-^irt-inrtouse' " ' ' '.  '.Myrta  Bonillas 
!  VeronK*  >eidnnf Bouse.     —  Bellew 

Mrs.  'Inhn  Bixbjr   uUman 

Paul  B;xb.»    .riaia  Lanssnor 

It",,  VllleSn  . '.'.'. Wiilian.  Collier.  Jr. 
VraUy_",a''^',''>"" .   ,  Edna  Murphif 

Ma.v  •Wallcnstein..     .Torben  Me.rer 

SillV  5>y,'r,rtv"':'"     .'.   •        T'an  Bourk.- 

Mrs.   McMur'.^    Mvrtle  Stedmai, 

-M,s.  Ocssertnch   *  Dannv  O  Shea 

T;*,"'  MS^erhosen   Sidney  Frankl,  n 

'  The  drama  of  an  inarticulate  soul,  a 
^.oman  who  spends  her  life  trying  t^ 
help  others  and  never  able  to  help 
herself  whose  feelings  go  so  deep  with 
in  her  that  she  cannot  express  hem- 
Inrh  is  "Lummox."  current  film  at 
f^ew's  State  Theatre  and  adaptation 
ffom  Fannie  Hurst's  famous  novel.  It 
w^fft  courageous  thing  to  attempt,  and 
1  Herbert  Brenon  is  hereby  commended 
for  hS  willingness  to  undertake  such 
i  task  For  "Lummox"  has  no  lively 
',  .trltine  storv  to  tell,  no  beautiful 
^Uine  Tnd  romantic  hero  to  portray; 
il.^  merely  the  life  of  an  uncomplam- 


jSs»eS^:i£s^-^ 

followins  cast:  chai-les  Kaley 

Ethelind  Terry 

t"^'^^  Marion  ShiUins 

V^ncy    pi^jj  Edwards 

Joe   Gven  Lee 

Bessie   .■■.■■.'.■.'.■.■.'.■.'.'.'.'.'  Benny  Rubin 

If  story,  dialogue,  direction  and  per- 
formance had  matched  up  to  its  musi- 
cal numbers,  "Lord  Byron  of  Broad- 
way" might  have  become  a  genuine 
Broadway   "smash."     Such   tunes  as 
•■Should  I?  "  and  "The  Woman  in  the 
Shoe"  have  been  peddled  out  nightly 
I  via  radio  and  night  club  orchestras 
Thev  are  catchy  enough  to  be  note 
!  Worthy  in  any  staged  niusical  comedy 
In  "Lord  Byron  of  Broadway'  they  fal 
on  the  ear  gratefully,  not  so  m^ch  that 
thev    are    particularly    well    sung  oi 
danced,  but  becaase  they  come  as  wel- 
come relief  from  inane  dialogue  and 
ineTt  acting.    At  that  "The  Woman  m 
the.  Shoe"  number  misses  S^eatne^  by  i 
a  matter  of  several  feet.   Given  a  arger 
screen,  Sammy  Lee's  dancing  choristers 
i  rS  gh?  have  appeared  to  ''etter  advant- I 

age  m  a  series  o£.ev»^„f  J^li 
every  token  of  origm^hty  and  oi  n^^^ 
little  imaginative  beauty,  inis 
handicap  of  screen  ar^^  '"^f^  ^^all 
felt  in  several  other  scenes^ 
satisfaction,  ^^en  three  pei  erlous 

gaged  m  ^hai^^^f/^o  see  only  V 
argument,  to  be  ab^  to  s^e  on  y  j^^^^ 

the  three  at  a  time.  ^ 

iells\hat  he  is  another 

"Lord  Byron  of  Broadway  !=>   j.  j^^jy 

back-stage  narrative  with   a  siig^^y 

different  angle.   Roy  ErsKine  ^^j^ 

young    song-writer    ^^o  "tu^^^ 

?e^x1Tnd^?u^stan^NrhS  ballads,  is 
supposed    to    be  the 


is 

ciTitral  figure 

Fr'ankly,  Joe  I-'- tt"ek  ^v'^noneThlr 

vaudevillian   as  played  non^^^^^s, 

than    "Ukulele    Ike,     Cim  r- 

usurps  his  place,  by  dint  oi  f  jt- 
rd'sympatLtlcdelmeationof^a^^^^^^^ 

able  type.    In  the  ..Qnlv  Love 

and  downs  Roy  learns  that  ^niy^.^^^ _ 

Is  Real"  (that  f.  ^is  l^^^^j^P  waiting 
and  marries  the  pauenuy  . 
Nancy  Glover,  who  gave  him  h^ Jrst 

carries  the  air  m    ^^"^  "  ,    merely  a 

again  suffer  from  that  Wur  'nicu 
often. seems  to  mar  even  the  best_  oi 
them 


^^t> 

MAXIM  SCHAPIKO 

Halting  in  the  course  '""^j?^ 
■■tour  du  monde"  during  which  he  has 

[Program;    f  1^°^' %.^hubert-^  Andantmo 
arraneement  of   SchupeiLi.  « 
'and    Variations  in  B  minor,  bcnu 


Top  o'  the  (doming! 

Georges  Longy.  whose  death  la  re- 
ported, was  not  only  a  remarkable  play- 
er of  the  oboe;  he  was  an  accomplished  ; 
musician.  When  the  Burgoyne  went 
down,  the  oboist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  was  one  of  the  losi. 
Longy  left  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
connected  in  turn  with  the  leading  or- 
chestras after  he  had  won  a  first  prize 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1886.  From 
Oct  14  1898,  to  May  1,  1925.  he  was  the 
first  oboist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. He  told  us  that  he  resigned 
because  he  was  no  longer  sure  of  him- 
self In  concert  work,  but,  it  was  whis- 
pered there  were  other  reasons  for  his 
resignation.  He  also  told  us  that,  re- 
turning to  France,  he  should  devote 
himself  wholly  to  farming^ 

As  an  oboist,  he  was  distinguished 
tiot  only  for  his  Incomparable  tone  and 
brilliant  tec'nnic;  his  phrasing  was  a 
lesson  far  all  musicians,  violinists,  pian- 
ists, singers.    As  the  founder  of  the 
Longy   Club   in    1900   he  introduced 
'  many  chamber  worRs  that  otherwise 
I  would  not  have  been  made  known  here 
and  as  conductor    of    the  Orchestral 
Club,  also  founded  in  1900,  he  brought 
out  compositions  of  Importance  by  lead- 
ing  French  and  Ru.ssian  composers.  His 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  programs  1 
was  catholic.    To  him  there  w'ere  only ; 
twovklnds  of  music:  good  and  bad. 

An  English  writer  not  long  ago 
mourned  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"Oboe",  for  "hautbois."  "Oboe.'  taken 
from  the  Italian,  he  said,  was  a  word 
without  significance. 

An  anthology  of  bad  verse,  bearing  , 
the  title  "The  .Stuffed  Owl."  has  been  1 
aubli.shed;  an  aiUhology  selected  by  D.  j 
B  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Charles  Lee. ! 
At  present  v  e  know  the  book  only  by  , 
the  English  l  oviews.  One  welcomes  tlio 
lines  descnbmg  the  release .  of  evil 
.spirits  impnsoncdnby  Solomon  in  a 
brazen  bottle; 

••Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 
The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep. 
Who  soaring  o  cr  the  comet's  head 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep. 

Does  this  Anthology  include  the  re-  i 
sounding  line.<;  quoted  from  an  unknown  j 

"Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  shore  I 

And  spectral  Negroes  blench  upon  the  , 

We  read  thai  Tennyson's  "Lord  of  Bur- 
leleh"  Is  in  the  Anthology  because  Mr. 
Wvndham  Lewis  thinks  it  snobbUh  and 
aCTees  with  the  question  put  by  a 
London  policeman  to  Arthur  Symons. 
?^n't  he  (Tennyson)  rather  a  lady- 
like poet?"  No  wonder  that  these  lines 
from  Browning's  "Parleylngs  with 
Certain  People  '  are  deluded: 
••Apollo:     Draughte     dregward  loose 

"Lach^sf  "rd  'see.  did  no  web  set  eyes 

somehow  winking. 
"Apollo:  Drains-deep  lies  there  purge. 


It  Is  proposed  by  the  clamorous  for 
clcncy"  in  business  that  all  words  of  nwc 
fourtesy  should  be  cut  out  in  correspond- 

"Your  esteemed  favor  of  the   wo  oe 

inform  you"  and  all  too  personal  assurances 

^"^;^;rrSoductlon  of  the  typewr^c 
cold  formality  replaced  the  personal  and  frit 
?v  tone  This  is  true  in  a  large  measure  of 
ate  correspondence,  if  a  typewritten  letter 
ever  be  called  private,  even  if  it  is  marked '< 
fldential."  Some  believe  the  example  of  Al 
Sam  Lincoln  should  be  followed,  who  usuj 
signed  his  letters,  "Yours  truly." 

"Yours"  might  be  considered  still 
formal,  but  the  recipient,  male  or  female,  m 
answer.  "Not  at  all.  You  are  not  mine.  S 
who  would  strike  out  "very"  wherever  it 
curred  in  an  essay,  sign  themselves  'Yours  ■ 
truly"  Many  Insincere  letters  assure  the 
dressed  of  the  writer's  sincerity,  and  "J' 
faithfully"  may  be  welcomed  by  a  woman  the 
the  writer  is  a  philanderer. 

There  was  something  pleasing  in  the 
forms:  /  "I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obed 
servant."    Perhaps,  "Your  most  devoted, 
most  humble  servant"  was  obsequious,  a  beg;; 
for  favor.  In  old  New  England  days  a  son  o 
addressed  his  father,  "Respected  Sir";  he 
thought  lacking  In  filial  courtesy  if  he  was  B-l 
familiar.  Why  In  this  country  should  "My  i 
Mrs.  Thudicum"  be  thought  by  some  more  foi 
than  "Dear  Mrs.  T.."    though    the  excel 
matron  might  sniff  and  say  "But  I'm  not  ; 
dear." 

There  Is  the  humorist  who  tries  to  be  id 
Just  before  his  signature.   He  would  be  the 
to  deride  the  flowery  endings  of  the  French 
Spanish  even  In  business  correspondence.  £ 
one  has  collected  declarations  of  James  Ho 
whose  dellghiful  letters  all  purporting  to  c 
from  continental  cities  were  at  times  wri 
at  London  in  that  once  famous  prison, 
Fleet.    He  would  declared  himself  as  ""5 
.entire  friend,"  "Yours  really."  "Yours  verily 
Invariably."  "Yours  in  no  vulgar  way  of  frl 
ship."    "Your   humble   and   hearty  servi' 
"Yours  In  the  perfect'st  degree  of  frlendsl 
"Your  whole,"   "At  your  disposing,"  "Y( 
yours,  yours." 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  ■write  a  ch 
Ing.  warming  letter.   A  woman  consumed 
love  may  timidly  sign  herself,  "Yours  sincer 
and  let  her  lover  italicize  it  fervently.  Nor  m 
sT  flame  be  quencnea  oy  reading  ArabelS .  Joh 
use  of  "to"  for  "too"  or  spelling  "seperai 
There  is  a  man  in  Boston  who  still  treasure 
letter  -wTltten  by  his  little  sweetheart  in  an 
tei'medlate  School  of  years  ago:   She  signet 

"Yours  til  deth."  ^  

■  sheets  in  the  win37^  eveTuseT  In  "^^^^^^^ 
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Was  the  phrase.  "Broaching  the 
admiral"  or  "tapping  the  admiral,  ap- 
plied to  a. man  when  he  was  "three 


|^&.^\,rSq^c.rum.indl 
1  that  the  sailors  tapped  the  cask.  | 

1  Does  any  one  of  The  Herald  riders  ; 
'         „  fnrtnisc-ihell  male  cat?  inem. 

are  bulls?  

"Rules  for  the  Correct  I^eportment 
«f  vmme  M£n  and  Women."  pubUshed 
?i  mo  dd  be  reprinted.,  ^he  jori  ^ 
•^umbt^g"  shocked  the  h^genio^^^.f^  °^ 
"This  new-coined  expression  which  « 
oJhr  to  be  heard  in  the  nonsensical  s 
vocabulary,  .sounds  absurd  and  disa- 
gSle  wherever  It  is  Pronounced,  but  ] 
from  the  mouth  of  a  lady  it  ^  fj^^^^' 
ng.  detestable,  horrible  and  odious. 

"Humbug"  was  originally  a  slang  or 
.ant  word  that  came  Into  vogue  J^"^ 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen 

tury.   

But  there  are  would-be  purists  who 
.say  that  "now  then"  is  a  niear^ngless 
e^^iression.  a  colloquialism.  Turn  to 
II  Corhithlans.  chap,  v:  Now  then 
we  are  ambassadors."  Jhe  meddling 
revisers  omit  the  words  In  their  genteel 
version. 

MacDOWELL  CLUB  OKCHESTRA  | 

The  MacDowell  Club  orchestra,  sup- 
plemented for  the  occasion  by  a  fewj 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  i 
Orchestra,  and  conducted  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  gave  a  concert  last  night  be- 
fore an  appreciative  audience  whicn 
filled  Jordan  hall  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  following  program  was  offered. 
Haydn.  Symphony  No.  4  (The  Clock); 
Mozart,  Concerto  in  C  major  lor  piano- 
forte and  orchestra;  Wagner,  Siegfried 
Idyll;  Bela  Bartok.  7  Rumanian  Folk 
Dances.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist, 
was  the  soloist. 


part  in 

,.1  rullliti  u  ^1      ...   .11. Ml    .Uld  with 

Vi)        gusto  which  amply  atoned  for  such 
ccasloiial  aws  of  execution  or  ensemble 
„,  ,  ,  s  might  be  expected  from  a  non-pro- 
'"tessioiiBl  orchestra,  necessarily  limited 
Kotjui  nits  opportunities  for  rehearsal.  The 
TOjiSi  ransparency  of  texture  and  the  flex- 
.        bihty  of  movement  that  Haydn  gen- 
'1  rally  demands  (though  the  grand  style 
"Wimi  f  a  later  period  is  strongly  anticipated 
a  the  first  movement  of  the  "Clock" 
h™*,  ymphony)  are  so  difficult  of  attain- 
,    ' '  nent  that  it  would  be  unduly  captious 
'"™«lo  suggest  that  these  desirable  qualities 
fjiiight  have  been  more  in  evidence  last 
.light.    There  were  moments  of  ad- 
nirable  success,    particularly  in  the 
(laying  of  the  strings  In  the  last  move- 
nent  of  this  symphony. 

An  excellent    accompaniment  was 
irovlded  for  Mr.  Sanroma's  playing  of 
he  Mozart  concerto.    Clear  and  fluent 
'  is  ever,  this  young  pianist  Is  not.  It' 
liti  nust  be  confessed,  a  Mozart  player  yet. 

le  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  Inter- 
Teter  of  the  moderns,  but  lacks  the 


tiple  (di 
.  who 


mine,'  j 
lerevK ; 

s  'YoniJjensitiveness,  the  grace,  the  poise  that 
ther  kinds  of  music,  Mozart's  among 
hem,  ask  of  their  player.  Too  apt  to 
urry  his  tempi,  to  regard  scale  pas- 
sages as  nothing  else  but  scale  passages, 
D  be  played  as  fast  as  possible,  rather 
lian  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Mo- 
artian  melody,  too  stiff  and  •  angular 
his  treatment  of  accompanying 
igures,  Mr.  Sanroma  cannot  be  said 

0  have  done  justice  to  this  concerto, 
hough  his  facility,  the  exuberance  of 
lis  rhythm  as  in  final  movement,  gave 
leasure  and  won  him  cordial  applause. 

1  The  orchestra  played  excellently, 
,  pon  the  whole,  Wagner's  exquisite  (if 

trifle  too  repetitious)  Siegfried  Idyll. 
I'ts  performance  of  Bartok's  Rumanr 
!-che  'Volkstaehze  was  wholly  delight- 
ul.    Bela  Bartok,  the  scholar  and  in- 
defatigable collector  of  Rumanian  folk 
unes,  has  here  effected  a  perfect  col- 
Ifi^aboration  with  Bartok  the  resourceful 
nd  original  composer.    These  varied, 
ompact,  unexpanded,  unembroidered 
^unes,  part  Slavic,  part  oriental,  wholly 
™""*'fadividual  and  racy  of  the  soil,  have 
revity  which  is  the  soul  of  wit  no  less 
han  in  literature.    Bartok's  settings 
i„,,JJre  often  dissonant  hut  seem  always 
™"  "'•bsolutely  right  and  inevitable.  His 
rchestrations  add  to  their  effectiveness 
irithout  falsifying  their  character.  The 
ir;  i-rJiieces  pleased  the  audience  greatly  and 
"If,  oused  it  to  hearty  applause,  in  which 
™he  orchestra  and  its  conductor,  who 
lad  so  brilliantly  played  them,  descra- 
dly  shared.  S..S. 
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JDAY,    APRIL    18.  1930 

Op  o'  the  cMommg 

John  W.  Ryan  was  a  frequent  Con- 
tibutor to  this  column  when  it  was 
leaded  "As  the  'World  Wags,"  writing 
In  an  entertaining  manner  about  plays 
tin  a  ^e  had  seen,  actors  and  actresses  he 
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lad  known-  before  musical  comedies 
vere  considered  to  be  important  In 
Iramatic  art.  He  also  wrote  about 
lewspaper  men  who  were  not  ashamed 
f  being  called  journalists,  and  accept- 
ig  the  name,  were  not  regarded  by  as- 
/Dciates  as  "high  hats"  nor  by  the  world 
H  large  as  sons  of  Belial.  In  Mr.  Ryan's 
;.'yes  journalism  was  a  profession,  not  a 
trade.  He  had  known  here,  and  In 
New  York,  Interesting  men;  interestins 
out  not  always  estimable.  In  describ- 
ing them,  he  was  more  than  tolerant 
for  his  nature  was  kind  and  generous' 
[t  pleased  him  often  to  write  about  old 
streets,  old  houses,  the  taverns  of  his 
/outh.  As  his  memory  was  remarkable 
lis  articles  were  valuable  to  those  who 
lo  not  wish  old  things  to  be  forgotten 
3r  to  be  made  new.  We  remember  that 
;omr  of  his  descriptions  of  the  district 
n  -.'hich  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
eared  pleased  the  Senator  greatly.  Mr 
^yan  was  especially  fond  of  the  the- 
itre,  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  who 
lever  .sit  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise 
vithout  a  thrill  of  anticipation.  He  had  i 
;een  the  deservedly  famous  men  and 
vomen  of  the  stage  strutting  their 
lour,  but  he  was  not  a  morose  praiser 
If  past  years,  for  he  had  hope  of  th» 
/ounger  generations,  a  hope  that  was 
int  always  realized.  He  was  also  fond 
i)i  books,  a  man  of  literary  taste.  Though 
111  himself  wrote  easily  and  fluently 
•in  would  not  allow  himself  to  write 
;arelessly  or  flippantly.  Like  Mr.  Silas 
lAlegg  he  would  drop  into  poetry  his 
,'^rses,  sometimes  for  an  occasion 
lometimes  as  the  expression  of  -a  pass- 
ing sentiment  or  whim,  were  graceful 
iind  well-considered. 

A  Praising  of  Woman 

(MS.  Fifteenth  Century) 
I  am  as  light  as  any  roe. 
To  praise  women  wherever  I  go. 

8 To  mlspralse  women  It  were  a  shame 
^or  a  woman  was  thy  dame; 
)ur  blessed  Lady  heareth  the  name 
Of  all  women  wherever  they  go. 

<  woman  la  a.  worthy  thing, 
hey  dn  the  wash  and  do  the  wrlnir 
Lullay!   LuUay!"    She  doth  to  thee 


sing, 

And  yet  she  has  but  care  and  woe. 

A  woman  Is  al  worthy  wight. 
She  serveth  a  man  both  day  and  nlgnt; 
Thereto  she  putteth  all  her  miffht; 
And  yet  she  hath  but  care  and  woe. 

Mr.  Ernest  Weekley  Is  still  enamored 
of  words,  witness  hLs  recently  published 
books  "Adjectives"  and  "Sato  Gram- 
maticus:  or  First  Aid  for  the  Best- 
Seller."  Fortunately  he  does  not  take 
himself  too  seriously.  He  describes  the 
dictionary-making  animal  "as  irritable 
as  a  poet,  and  as  full  of  his  own  im- 
portance as  a  film  star."  He  has  much 
to  say  about  the  "American  language." 
.  .  .  Admitting  that  it  has  "the  quality 
variously  described  as  snap,  vim,  kick, 
or  pep,"  he  finds  that  "when  It  aims 
at  dignity  it  tends  to  verge,  even  as  in 
Dickens'  day,  on  the  'high  falutin". 
(Why  not  hifalutin?) 

In  England,  he  says,  "whom"  is  In 
danger  of  being  displaced  by  "who,"  but 
"whom  is  still  held  in  honor  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  that  in  a 
cultured  centre  like  Boston  even  the 
owls  say  'to-whit,  to-whom' ". 

Among  genuine  examples  of  illiteracy 
he  mentions: 

"Listening  with  wrapt  attention. 
"I'm  one  of  the  people  who  poses  to 
himself."  "The  wonderful  peace  of  its 
lawns  and  meadows  are  probably  quite 
unique."  "He  never  saw  the  girl  but 
his  tongue  didn't  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,"  but  Mr.  Weekley  does  not 
foam  at  the  mouth  in  righteous  rage. 
"It  depends  on  the  point  of  view— some 
people  are  not  moved  by  the  sight  of 
cruelty."  Nor  Is  a  splitter  of  infinitives 
necessarily  '  a  lost  soul.  Mr.  Weekley 
thinks  the  split  infinitive — did  it  creep 
In  with  Byron?— may  be  used,  though 
with  discretion,  for  the  avoidance  of 
ambiguity. 

Postal  employes  at  Kovno,  Lithu- 
ania, have  sworn  not  to  shave  again 
until  their  wages  are  raised.  Has 
the  gatae  of  Beaver  ever  been  the 
rage  in  that  country?  Is  it  noy 
played  even  in  England?^ 

Mr.  Birrell  on  autobiography:  "Any- 
one who  begins  witing  about  liimself 
runs  a  risk  beyond  that  of  his  publish- 
ers; for,  self -deluded  as  he  may  be 
about  his  character,  or  however  skilful 
he  thinks  he  has  been  in  concealing  it — 
out  the  truth  will  come.  His  best 
chance  of  escape  is  to  have  no  character 
a,t  all.   But  then?" 

^The  discovery  "that  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  written  by  John  Florio,  the 
incomparable  translator  of  Montaigne, 
and  the  compiler  of  a  curious  dictionary 
of  words,  leads  the  Sunday  Times  (Lon- 
don) to  irreverent  jesting.  "Sir  Ed- 
mimd  Gosse  once  drew  attention  to  the 
rumor  that  the  plays  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
were  in  reality  the  work  of  the  late 
Lord  Haldane;  InsufBcient  respect  has 
been  paid  to  the  suggeftion  that  they 
came  from  the  pen  of  Mussolini.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  story  ascribing  the  novels  of 
Mr.  George  Moore  to  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin." 


c  a.sk  of  wine." 


Fj-om  George  Trask's  Anti-Tobacco 
Journal.  April  and  May,  1872;— "An  ac- 
complished smoker  will  take  a  train  at 
Boston,  turn  his  back  upon  a  car  of 
sensible  men  and  comely  women,  ru.sh 
for  a  'smoking  car'  loaded  with  gamb- 
lers and  sooty  smokers,  and  bring  up 
at  St.  Louis— having  traveled  incognito, 
a  subUme  and  mysterious  personage  for 
1,500  miles  1  Aa  mum  as  an  Egyptian 
I  Mummy  1" 

METROPOLITAN 

"Ladies  Love  Brutes" 

An  all-takinsr  comedy  drama  adapted  by 
Walilemai-   Youns?   and   HPim.aii  J 
wUz    from    the  stape 
Glove."  h.v  7,oe  Akins 


Manfie 
l)la..v.  "Pardon  My 
directed  by  Rowland 


V  •  l>ee  and   piPRented  by  Par.anioiint  with 

 Georee  Bancroft  I 

  Mary  Aster 

.  .   Frederic  March  I 
'.  .    Marsaret  Qiiiiuhy 

  Stanley  Fields 

  Ben   Hendricks.   ,ti-.  | 

.  .   Lawlord  Davidson 

  Ferike  Bonis 

  David  Dni  aii'l  , 

>rlriip  BnrUc  Fredcrc  K  . 

 r.Hii  I 


Now   that    Mr.    Maurols's    life  of 
Byron  is  widely  discussed,  one  should 
not  forget  the  verses  by  "The  Sweet 
Singer  of  Michigan."    One  begins: 
"Lord  Byron  was  an  Englishman, 

A  poet,  I  believe; 
Hla  first  works  in  old  England 

Was  poorly  received. 
Perhaps  it  was  Lord  Byron's  fauH 

And  perhaps  it  was  not. 
Hla  life  was  full  of  misfortune«^ 

Ah,  strange  was  his  lot." 
But  why  did  the  "Sweet  Singer"  put 
Byron's  name  in  italics? 

We  spoke  of  an  anthology  of  bad 
verse.  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis'  supplies 
this  delightful  note  to  Longfellow's 
"Excelsior:" 

"The  poet's  suggestion  that  village 
maidens  in  Switzerland  are  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  complete  .strangers  to  lay 
their  heads  on  their  virgin  breasts  has 
been  strongly  censured  by  many,  who 
consider  it  an  unwarrantable  slur  on 
the  morals  of  a  British  dependency." 


followi 
Joe  Forziati 
Mlnii   Howell  ... 
Dwitht,    Howell  . 

ll.Uiillc     OHlri  ... 

Mike  Isipdi.-iiio   ,  . 

SlHltnj  ........ 

George  W.vndham 
I  Mrs.  >'oi  zla.lt  .  .  . 
i.f jey  Foizlatl  .  .  ■ 
I  Jackie  Howell  .  ■ 

Slip   

(The  Tailor    ...       .••  .\\\>'\'-> 

\  Committeemen.   Crantord  Kent.  K.  H.  i  .ih  fi  I. 

What  a  good  time  George  Bancroft 
i  seems   to   have   knocking  villainous- 
!  looking  gentlemen  around  and  general- 
j  ly  proving  himself  a  big,  two-fisted,  he- 
man.    So  far  as  we  know  he  has  never 
yet  made  a  film  that  didn't  include  at 
least  one  good  fight,  and  "Ladies  Love 
Brutes,"  current  film  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan theatre,  vis  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  huge,  sardonically  hu-  I 
morous  and  extremely  athletic,  and  suc- 
iceeds  in  making  love  quite  creditably 
tn  the  fragilely  beautiful  Mary  Astor. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  is  playing  cir- 
cus with  his  small  son,  struggling  with 
his  Cinner-clothes  or  telling  his  deadly 
)  rival  where  to  get  off.    It  is  good  fun. 
)  fairly  exciting  and  unusually  well  pho- 
jtographed  and  directed.  Particularly 
•  effective  were  a  couple  of  hand-to-hand 
'combats  staged  in  semi-darkness:  the 
.suggestion  of  struggle  was  more  illusivp 
I  than  if  it  had  been  done  in  bright  light, 
i    Mr.  Bancroft  has  the  role  of  Joe  For- 
iziati,  boss- contractor  of  wealth  and  no 
(social  position.    Like  most  persons,  he  ; 
;  craves  that  which  he  has  not  and, 
;  through  the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  he 
■is  Irivited  to  a  dinner  party  at  the 
j  liouse  of  Miml  Howell,  a  lovely  young 
society  woman  who  is  engaged  in  di- 
vorcing her  husband,  Dwight,  for  rea- 
j  sons  not  specified.    Joe  becomes  infatu- 
ated with  Mimi  and  she  returns  his  in- 
terest in  moderation.    At  last,  however, 
he  wants  to  marry  her,  and  she  refuses,! 
.saying  that  he  can  do  nothing  for  her  I 
son.    Joe  thinks  this  over,  and  decides  j 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  Miml : 
under  such  obligations  to  him  that  she 
will  do  anything  he  wants.  According- 
ly he  has  his  chauffeur.  Slip,  henchman 
of  Mike  Mediano,  Joe's  inveterate  ene- 
my, kidnap  Jackie  Howell.    Slip  kid-  ; 
naps  Joe's  son  Joey,  and  takes  him  to 
Mediajno.    There  is  a  grand  showdown 
at  the  end  of  which  Joe  escapes  with' 
both  boys.   Meanwhile  the  loss  of  their 
child  has  brought  Mimi  and  her  hus- 
band together,  so  Joe  claims  no  reward. 
Mary  Astor,  reappearing  after  a;  long 
absence,  was  delicately  lovely,  and  ap- 
pealing as  Miml.  Frederic  March  put 
considerable  feeling  into  the  role  of 
Dwight,  and  Sanley  Fields  was  effec- 
^  tively  menacing  as  Mediano.    E.  L.  H. 

Iturday,  April"  19,  1930 
Top  o'  the  o^Vlorning 


It  is  said  that  the  price  of  a  sum- 
mer cottage  to  be  rented  is  on  a  slid- 
ing scale,  according  to  the  ntunber  of 
bath  tubs.  When  did  this  passion  for 
tubs  and  tubbing  seize  New  Englanders? 
We  remember  the  neighbors  of  a  fairly 
prosperous  merchant  in  Northampton 
being  invited  to  see  a  bath  tub  that  had 
been  installed  in  his  new  house  of 
Tudor  architecture.  But  this  tub  was 
filled  with  water  only  on  Saturday 
nights.  And  now  the  number  of  tubs 
in  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge's  recently  ac- 
quired house  is  trumpeted  to  give  one 
an  idea  of  the  splendor  in  wliich  he  will 
live.  Let  us  hope  that  the  window 
of  the  bathroom  opens  on  an  Imposing 
view  of  the  meadows  and  the  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  range.  Writers  on  mediaeval  cus- 
toms have  much  to  say  about  the  baths. 
One  writes:  "If  a  man  had  nothing 
better  to  do  he  would  order  a  hot  bath 
and  sit  In  it,  perhaps  for  24  hours, 
with  bis  wife^gr  a  friend,  emptying  a 


And  the  great  and  good  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a  bit  of  a  prophet,  too. 

"The  spirit  of  the  times  may  alter,  | 
will  alter.    Our  rulers  will  become  cor-  I 
rupt.   our   people  careless.     A  single 
zealot  may  commence  persecutions,  and 
better  men  be  his  victims  ...  It  will 
not  then  be  necessary  to  resort  every 
moment   to  the   people    for  support. 
They  will  be  forgotten  therefore  and 
their   rights    disregarded.     They  will 
forget    themselves,    but    in    the  sole 
faculty  of   making   money,    and  will 
never  think  of  uniting  to  effect  a  due 
respect  for  their  rights.    The  shackles  , 
will  remain  on  as  long,  will  be  made 
heavier   and   heavier,   till  oiu-   rights ; 
shall  revive  or  expire  in  a  convulsion."  j 

One  has  heard  from  time  to  time,  j 
even  from  Yale  men,  of  what  is  called  ' 
'■The  Yale  Spirit."  It  is  gratifying  to 
the  graduates  of  that  university  that 
this  spu-it  is  not  slumbering,  much  less 
dead,  for  although  malt  liquors  are  not 
as  a  rule  classed  under  the  head  of 
spirits,  there  is  a  petition  addre.sseci 
to  President  Angell  for  a  beer  garden 
near  the  college  buildings,  a  "garden" 
though  the  "structure"  i.  e.  beer  hall, 
would  be  designed  on  Gothic  line'i 
similar  to  those  of  the  Harkness  Me- 
morial quadrangle.  Whether  President 
Angell  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  appoint 
monitors  whose  care  it  will  be  to  keep 
order,  is  not  stated,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  the  brewing  will  be  in  a  buiu;- 
ing  erected  for  the  purpose.  Munich 


ha.s    It-    collrt;r    Kii     bu'Aii'..     ailU    .1  / 

prominent  citizen  of  Milwaukee  was  a 
student  there  in  the  middle  'eighties.  ' 
At  the  annual  Yale  University  exami- 
nations there  would  be  hispiring  rivalry 
among  the  profes."!0rs  to  taste  the  brev. 
as  well  as  pa.ss  upon  the  papers.  The 
members  of  the  graduating  class  would 
receive  the  degiee  of  B.  M. 

Ah,  the  days  at  Yale  when  ale  and 
beer  flowed  freely!  There  was  Morlar- 
ty\s — '  The  Quiet  House"— with  marvel- 
ous Bass  drawn  from  the  wood  and 
served  in  ftative  pewter— ale  with 
grilled  sardines,  Welsh  rabbits,  golden 
bucks.  Truly  a  quiet  house,  except  after 
a  victory  of  crew  or  baseball  team, 
i  There  was  Gus  Traegers  down  in  a 
!  cellar  —  Pacilis  descensus  Averno!  — a 
'  cellar  for  lager  beer,  for  that  term  wa.s 
j  then  given  to  the  beverage  later  called 
'  "beer  "  just  "beer."  Mr.  Moriarty  would 
i  not  draw  it  in  his  Quiet  House.  He 
!  spoke  of  it  contemptuously  as  ".swipes. 
'hIs  good  wife  agreed  with  him.  Then 
there  was  Max  Theilheimer  who  a  .so 
drew  beer;  but  he  was  of  a  lower  order 
I  of  men,  lacking  the  courtesy  and  kindly 
i  feeling  of  handsome  Gus,  and  the  bluff 
heartiness  of  Monarty,  a  most  zealous 
rooter  for  sporting  Yale.  Max  was 
strictly  commercial— there  were  huge 
collars  on  his  beer.  The  choir  will  now 
sing  "  'Neath  the  Elms  of  dear  Old 

Yale."  

As  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin  celebrated  his 
41st  birthday  on  April  16,  the.  newspa- 
pers took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was 
born  at  London  in  1889.  It  was  said 
some  years  ago  that  he  was  born  at 
Madrid— why  this  statement  was  made, 
how  it  came  to  be  made,  no  one  .seeins 
to  know.  No  wonder  that  cities  claim 
Mr  Chaplin;  but  one  can  say  of  him 
what  Counsellor  Phillips  said  in  a  fine 
burst  at  a  public  dinner  in  Ireland  on 
ihis  health  being  given,  togetlier  with 
,that  of  Mr.  Payne,  a  young  Amencari, 
ll817.  (John  Pierpont  s  "National  Readei 
!— Boston,  1833.) 

"Sir,  it  matters  very  httle  what  Im- 
m.ediate  spot  may  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  such  a  man  as  Washington.  No 
people  can  claim  him,  no  country  can 
appropriate  him.  The  boon  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  human  race,  his  fame  is 
eternity,  and  his  residence,  creation 

(Good,  careful.  Mr.  Pierpont  put  a 
footnote  to  "birthplace,  indicating  that 
birth"  should  be  pronounced   berth.  ) 

The  passion  of  King  George  V  for  post- 
age stamps  brings  him  into  association 
with  "the  humblest  of  his  subjects  We 
are  told  how  he  recently  swappedstamps 
with  a  disabled  .soldier. 

One  rare  stamp  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  to  abuse  a  Shakespearean 
line  which,  if  it  is  completed,  as  in 
"Ti-oilus  and  Cresisida,"  is  pessimistic, 
not  optimistic.  As  King  George  is  em- 
phatically a  human  being,  why  should 
one  be  surprised  at  his  hobby?  Man  is 
a  born  collector.  The  New  England  boys 
in  our  little  village  of  the  sixties  collect- 
ed rabbits— but  soon  tired  of  them-- 
United  States  coins,  moss  agates  and 
marbles  of  all  descriptions,  postage 
stamps,  birds  eggs— there  was  one  who 
collected  monograms,  but  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  sissy,  and  was  always  "it  at 
vard-sheep-run  and  duck  -nd  drake. 
Few  boys  had  the  patience  to  continue 
their  stamp  collections,  though  for  a 
time  they  devoured  catalogues  and  paid 
for  counterfeits  in  a  distant  city.  Kings 
have  had  their  hobbies  for  centuries. 
There  was  one  who  prided  himself  in 
the  East  on  being  the  best  mole  catcher 
in  the  kingdom;  another  wa.s  singularly 
expert  in  making  lanterns.  King  George 
,  is  to  be  complimented  in  his  passion ; 
he  might,  as  some,  be  a  collector  of 
hangmen's  ropes;  ancient  or  modern 
jarms,  swords,  daggers,  pewter  and 
crockery,  etchings,  caricatures,  litho- 
J graphs.  From  postage  stamps  he  can 
acquire  a  valuable  knowledge  qf  history 
j  and  geogi-aphy.  Lookmg  over  his  $500,- 
!  000  or  $600,000  collection,  he  can  easily 
;-at  leisure  of  an  evening, 'tell  sad  stories; 
■  of  the  death  of  kings.  Not  for  him  the  ; 
,  passion  for  eastern  potentates,  ^coUect- 
ing  wives  and  concubines. 

i   

•To  the  Editor  of  Top  o'  The  Morning; 
I    Your  reference  to  splitting  infinitives 
recalled  a  remark  of  Mr.  Havelock  El- 
ilis's: 

"One  thinks  of  that  solemn  warning 
against  the  enormity  of  the  split  infini- 
tive which  has  done  so  much  to  aggra- 
vate the  Pharisaism  of  the  bad  writers 
who  scrupulously  avoid  it.  This  super- 
stition seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
a  false  analogy  with  Latin  in  which  the 
infinitive  is  never  split  for  the  goqd  rea- 
son that  it  is  Impossible  to  spht.  In 
the  greater  freedom  of  Englisli  it  is  pos- 
sible and  has  been  done  for  at  least  the 
last  500  years  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
English;  only  the  good  writer  never 
uses  this  form  helplessly  and  involun- 
tarily, but  with  a  definite  object;  and 
that  is  the  only  rule  to  observe.  An 
absolute  prohibition  in  this  matter  is 
the  mark  of  tliose  who  are  too  ignorant, 
or  else  too  unintelligent,  to  recognize  a 
usage  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Eng- 
lish speech." 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON, 
■-•wom  Court. 
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Mr.  Karel  tapek,  the  author  of  the 
play  "R.  U.  R.."  has  never  visited  the 
United  States.   "I  wa.';  in  the  danger  of  I 
going  a  few  years  ago.    But  that  dan- 
ger.  thank  God.  ha.<i  pa.sspd."    It  s  a  | 
pity,  for  hi.s  book  on  England  is  delight-  , 
ful  reading.    Mr.  Capek  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  stage,  he  says.   "The  stage 
makes  me  sick"— but  he   is  inicresi- 
ed  in  gardens,  evergreens  and  chamber 
maids;  "And  what  chamber  maids  read 
in  their  favorite  newspapers  and  nov- 
els •'  he  is  also  Interested  in  books  writ- 
ten by  the  insane,  in  asylums  or  at  large 
and  on  good  terms  with  publishers. 

What  chamber  maids  read?  Octave 
Mubeau  vrtoie  a  horrid  novel  purport- 
ing to  be  the  joumal  of  a  chamber 
maid.  She  reveled  in  the  novels  by  Paul 
Bourget.   

Dr  Isaac  Watts,  once  the  favorite 
poet  of  orthodox  New  England,  wrote 
nymns  and  versified  Psalms  m  a  man- 
ner that  pleased  even  Dr.  Johnson.  He 
.,lso  described  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  heaven  to  remove  three  dissentmg 
ministers: 

■  He  came  commissioned  for  the  fates 

Of  awful  Mead  and  charminj;  Bates; 

There  he  essayed  the  vengeance  first. 

Ihen  took  a  dismal  aim,  and  brought 
great  Gouge  to  dust." 
;    Faulty  rhyming,  but  the  sentiment  is 
I  unmistakable 


him:  he  was~convictea  "aTitrimprosonea.-i 
(So  the  Gladstone  "scandal"  was  In  the 
air  even  in  1853.") 
It  wm^surETise  Americana  who  have  j 

suffered  from  the  cold  in  English  j 
houses  that  Greville  more  than  once 
romnlained  of  hot  rooms,  so  hot  that 
Sdante  on  George  IV  were  obliged 
to  drink  "A  more  contemptible-  cow- 
ardl"  selfish,  unfeeling  dog  does  not 
exist  than  this  King."  His  wordrobe 
when  sold  contained  all  the  coats  he 
had  ever  had  for  50  years,  300  whips 
cines  without  number,  every  sort  of 
Srni  a  dozen  pair  of  corduroy 
ShTs  for  hunting  when  Don  Miguel 
was  in  England.  "His  Prof'^'O'^ 
these  articles  was  unbounded  beca-use 
he  never  paid  for  them."  The  sun- 
plicity  of  William  IV  degenerated  into 

l^"There^'is  little  about  the  drama  or 
music  in  this  abridgement.  Greville  i 
heard  Rachel  recite  in  St.  George  s  liall 
'in  1841.  "It  is  so  much  less  effective! 
than  are  acting  (besides  my  unfortu- 
nate inability  to  follow  ^nd  comprehend 
French  declamation)  that  it  was 
fatiguing,  but  it  served  to  occupy  the 
evenrng.^which  is  always_,the  great  dif- 
ficulty in  royal  society."  In  1833  he 
heard  "Norma"  and  thought  it  heavy. 
Robert  Adair,  when  he  was  young 
knew  Burke  and  told  Greville  of  the 
I  orator's  conversation,  delightful,  lu- 
'minous,  instructive.  When  Adair  asked 
him  some  question  about  the  wild  parte 
of  Ireland  Burke  broke  out:  You  are 
a  fool  and  a  blockhead;  there  are  no 


nmlstakabW.  ^  ^^^^         ^  blockhead;  there  are  no 

The  England  of  a  Century  I  wndpart^s^mirdan^ 

-      -    —     ■        'breakfasted  and  did  business  in  bed, 
read  all  the  newspapers  and  then  dozed 

^,    _„  i.,r,iivc       Anrnno.s  Of 


Ago 


in  a  Book  That 
Shocked  Victoria 


LEAVES    FROM    THE  GREVILLE 
DIARY:  a  new  and  abridged  edition, 
arranged  with  Introduction  and  notes 
Philip  Morrell.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
•577  pp.  $6. 

i  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Morrell's  task  was  not  an  easy 
one:  he  was  conscious  of  the  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  poUtical  gossip  might  be 
omitted;  what  portions  of  it  would  in- 
terest readers  today?  The  vitriolic 
pages,  those  descriptions  of  George  I'V 
and  WUUam  IV  which  horrified  anc 


three  or  four  hours.  Apropos  of 
Moore's  life  of  Byron,  Greville  found 
the  poet  from  Moore's  account  high- 
minded,  generous,  but  "what  a  wretch 
he  was!  There  never  was  so  ill-regu- 
lated a  mind  .  .  •  aU  with  him, 
was  riot  and  debauchery  and  rage  and 
despair.  But  the  more  one  reads  and 
hears  of  great  men  the  more  reconciled 
one  becomes  to  one's  own  mediocrity."; 

The  journal  lends  itself  easily  to  quo- 
tation   Not  the  least  entertaining  pages  t 
are  those  in  which  Greville  reveals  his: 
own  character 
-   


Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

and  WUUam  IV  which  horrified  anc  The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
anger^d  QuTen  Victoria  when  they  were  phony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Kouss-^^^^^^^^ 
published  in  1874-they  surely  must  be|  ductor.  took  ijace  ^-J-d  aft^^nc^n 
reprinted,  as  the  pages  about  Broughj  in  Symphony  ha^^^^ 
am  and  Macaulay,  the  portrait  of  Lor,^|  prised  f^^^^'^'^^^^.i  Gard- 
Hertford  (Thackeray's  Marquis  .««  ^«^,^*^"^,;;;,^^7fi;,t  performance, 
Steyne),  to  be  put  in  a  gallery  with  ners    ^  °adway     <fij^t  p 

those  of  the  Roman  emperors  Pa*"*^hr  .f  Svmohony  C  Sr.  No.  3  op. 
by  Tacitus,  one  regret,  that  Mr.  MorJsaens^^SymP^^^^^^^  ' 

:  ,tU  was  obliged  to  omit  GreviUe's  ac-i  '^.;^,oadway"  was  composed  in  1924. 
:  count  of  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  ^here   is   "°  f ''-^{"^to^  n^^^^^ 

  -  - ?r«t  r  Of  tKu's'.'Mr.  Gard- 

n«-,  a  seiiible  and  modest  man  wiote 
to  us  that  he  does  not  Hke  to  taUc  about 
.n  and  especially  lor  ms  uc-  his  "^"f  ^„ '^^;°^f,t'*^o,f  ^^/'pTg ram,  but 
Won  to  the  race  track.  Yet  he  --^iKs'uT^f  tkVemXSs;'emotio^ 

~htSyr  =yT;^;hM«^l^ti^iS 

1-*^  r„t  i°y\re  Tfi;  t'^if it. 


^-t.-aneelv     fascmatTng     measures,'  as 

rlSr  no^"^s  tz^f 

siding     With  those  .measure.s  the 

Sd  -Ihe  final  and  commonplace  din 
Soyed  what  would  have  been  a 

poetic,  haunting  ..^  tv-at  Mr. 

It  is  a  p  easure  to  note  mat  ivii. 
Gardner's  jazz  is  not  f  "^papered  nd 
nolished  Jazz  does  not  allow  sopni.A^ 
^^.^  It  should  ^-^^-I'^^^.^'^lll'^^ 
not  the  conservatory.  'The^  Yftoo  litH'' 
gain  by  condensation;  the  e  s  too  luu^ 
of  the  element  of  surprise  too  fe^w 
strongly  contrasting  sections  yet  the 
composer  might  answer,  if  they  ^ere 
present,  the  music  would  not  be  B.oad 
way,  the  mad  street  of  the  tumultuous 

"Tn  recent  years  tne  fma^ng  Stravin- 
sky has  attempted,  not  with  great  sue 
cess,  to  go  back  to  B^*'  ^ 

of  "Apollo"  would  make  a  f«P" 

-^^i^^c^s"  =^"-1<£2 

°T"h\  °s^c\^oi^rfr?aff  in^est^nl;  "s"ome 
S  the  page"  have  genuine  beauty  in  an 

""or^ourse°The  sonority  of  Saint- 
Sa?ns's'F"nale,  with  tl-  vocUerous  bra^^^ 

instruments,  the  .fi's^f^^.."  '"l^l^e  s 
wood-wind  doing  its  «tm(^.t  to  ha^e  f 
say— all  working  in  the  "Of 

no?  always  thj  case,  t^^eix  were  niceties 

iL^tUnvr^^^^^^^^^ 

FJnrc'i^it^e^;;;  f^ortVe-^'foU^^s^  ^V^- 
gaf  accompTniment  should  have  l^en 
taken  at  a  little  quicker  pace.  The 
tonrmilodic   line  otherwise  narrowly  | 

^^^T^bTcSt'wiU  be  repeated  tonigM^^^  \ 
■me  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows  ; 
Dukelsky  symphony  No.  2,  D  fiat  majoi 
K  performance).  Chadwick  Sinfoni- 
etti  in  D  major.    Scriabin,  Symphony  . 
;  No,  3  "The  Divine  Poem. 


sel  L  1 
H,  II  h'  performance' 

thereafter  wa.s  in  Sunloliquido's  Per- 
sian Poem,  in  which  he  extended  the 
e.sprcssive  range  of  his  voice  by  the  use 
of  a  nianig-simo  that  became  a  sinister 

I  whisper,    and    by    .sheer  Imaginative 
?eVvor  created  an  extraormnarlly  viyid 
picture.    At  its  quiet  close  Mr  Hayes, 
bv  a  gc-^ture,  hushed  the  incipient  ap- 
plause that  would  have  shattered  the 
stillness  and  passed  immediately  mto 
the  next  number— Jacobson's  pleasant 
Reverie.    He  sang  as  gracefully  as  ever 
Ouilter  s  It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass 
and  did  his  best  with  Bacons  unsatis- 
^ing  o^tting  of  lines  by  Walt  Whitman 
Mr.  Hayes  sang  the  customary  closi| 
ing  group  of  Negro  spirituals  with  all 
his    usual    quiet    humor    and  hltmi| 
i  rhythm,  with  the  usual  undercurrent  of 
sSicerity  and  feeling  for  their  frequent 
beauty.    He  added  others  m  response 
to  the  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause with  whjch.  hSJias_rewai±i 


"Mammy" 


XJPTOAVN-OLYMPIA 


COUIll'  w   

\but  is  grateful  for  the  many  pages  in 
Vhich  he  reproaches  himself  for  not 
^laving  improved  his  mind,  for  his  lack 
W  ambition  and  especially  for  his  de- 


nd  unworthy  of  a  reasona Die,  whose  ^°^^\''''"7"ir,  her  pave- 
He  watched  with  mterest  a  hattan  serpent  descends  to^^^  roaring 


that  tne  greaiei  paiw  ■.- 
le,ss  but  that  it  contained  some  thmgs 
which  hereafter  would  be  curious  and 

'"Among'the  vivid  portraits  is  one  of 
Mr  oSfly  pugimt,  who  left  the  ring 
v^th  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
man  in  it.  won  large  sums  by  horse  rac- 
mg  and  added  to  his  fortune  by  a  coal 
peculation;  he  entered  Parliamen  in 
1832,  a  handsome,  graceful,  dignified 
man   sensible,  modest,  discreet  but  of 
^dependent  opinions.    Greville  attrib- 
uted the  success  of  his  own  mare  Lady 
Emily  at  Newmarket  to  his  ex  voto  of 
^  silver  horseshoe  vowed  to  the  Virgm 
of  the  Pantheon  in  case  he  won  the 
match.  Whether  he  made  £9000  on  the 
track  or  lost  when  he  stood  to  win  £20,- 
000  he  thought  his  passion  for  racing 
•very  bad  and  unworthy  of  a  reasonable 
creature."    He  watched  with  interest  a 
.surgical  operation  under  chloroform  m 
1847  and  noted  an  example  of  absurd 
professional  etiquette.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington told  him  Napoleon  should  have 
won  at  Waterloo,  but  he  committed  a 
fault;  that  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  of 
all  generals.    Greville  speaks  of  the 
"rude  and  barbarous"  treatment  of  the 
Emperor  at  St.  Helena.  Meeting  Prince 
Louis,    afterwards    Emperor    of  the 
French,  at  Lady  Blessington's  in  Lon- 
don, he  described  him  a  "a  short,  thick- 
Ish    vulgar  looking  man,  without  the 
slightest  resemblance  of  his  imperial 
uncle,  or  any  intelligence  in  his  coun- 
tenance." The  war  on  Austria,  and  later 
the   joining    of   France   and  Austria 
against  Sardinia  was  "a  concerted  vil- 
lainy" settled  by  the  will  of  Naix)leon 
III  and  the  connivance  of  Cavour — 
"these  worthies."  In  1853  a  man  saw 
Gladstone  talking  with  a  woman  of  ill 
fame  late  at  night,  and  attempted  to  ex- 
tort monev  from  him.    Gladstone  gave 
the  man  into  custody  and  prosecuted 


Tn  this  in.stance  "Broadway". may  pic 

rrevr\hT^p^a^^«vofi 

Horace  Lingai  d  had  in- mind  when  he 
fang   -walking  Down  Br°adway ',  not 

the  Broadway  in  the^h^d°;:''^,,°^^;^an 
N  P.  Willis  met  the  outcast  wornan 
That  inspired  -  his  -entimcn  a^  veises^ 

bv  t^'e%n;<f.?  froni'mpCn: 
^•Sous''  thi  'swart-cheek'd  two- 
sworded  envoys,  Komnches, 
Leaning  back  in  their  open  baioucnes, 

bare-headed,  impassive'. 
in  Whose  honor  ••million-footed  Man 


ROLA^ID  HAYES 

The  following  is  the  program  that 
w*V  cnioved  by  faithful  admirers  of  | 

'R^andSes  at  Symp...^ 
!  day  afternoon  .  He  Who  woma  n 

;  Busslied  .  'Beetl^^e^  .     ^  |^^^^,^,.,, . 

\l'^''tit  ile  S  Mu  tcr;  Auch  kleine 
Benedeit  die  ^5^8f,, "  p  ^sian  Poem  No. 

iDinge  (Hugo  Wolf).  P"^'^^  .^yron 
2     (Santoliquido) ,  ,^  y,;'  t  ass\ 

l-^sneldom  do  song  programs  exhibit'. 
an'y?hfng    «PP--Wn^,  .Ss-'\hat  j 

gram  ^^^f  for  declamatory,  em- 

or  for  the  full,  free  resonant , 
that  are  not  at_^>«^-"™^ 


songs 

phasis 
tones 


ically  described  ^y  /au  ^is- 
.speciacular,  "^^^mg,  stimulating, 
trading  street    this  seems 

■rray°  ooTon^^BrSay^fs  the  sym- 
S^l  of  America's  jazz  d^c^^^^^^ 

His  music  is  panoiamic,  wiw 
stSit  return  to  the  jnost  uud  of^^^^^. 
pictures;  yet  it  cannoi  oe  j  m- 

exterior  music,  foi       has  pei 
tensity.    There  is  at  tmies  * 
boyancy  about  it  inaispem.^ 

subject:  <>"^,'7,\f 'eit^- boastfulness,  the 
expression  of  the  civic  ood.    ^    ^      of  ji 
craze  for  amusement    tne  .^^ 
night  into  day, .  the  conteinp^ 
mfthods  of  business   the  fP°tn,,  ,he- f 
materialism,  ^^here  is  ^.^icome  , 

matically    and  haimonicauy 
strains  of  s^^f  °"<f  "^utbu"st-iwhich  in 
',he  linal  reckless  outbu  si  gg^^ve 
3pite  of  it.s  fury  is  ^t^,^'he«  has  been 
portion  of  the  ^fik.  loi  g  ^.,th- 

l  too  lo"g  ^""ff'°eiie£  -  there  are 
oiit    .-satisfactory  reiiei 


™fce  Si  unmeloaiou..  ungnceful,  «n- 

real  mettle      iner  ^^^^  ^ 

^"''^'V  f.rf  nhri;ing  in  the  mclancholy 
■5°!",^^  an  fdyT  c  Vace  and  charm  in 
Ho'  der  K  nderjahve.  an  unusual 
TiSnal  power"in  (volfs  Benedeit  die 


trrinen  tor  the  screen  ,J„°r^?i,recieci  l..v 
Z\'ljmrui    ana    prf  "nted    by  Warner 

,\1   KilllT   j^„is  Sloran 

.Nora  Meadows   Loniss  DresBPi'll 

Sirs.   Fuller  l',oweU  Shcrni.m 

Mi;a<lowa    TviH^'  >lar«hall 

Slatf   MiUhPll  lyewi'i 

Tambo    .inck  Cuius 

Sljcnff   '■■'■'• 'siaiilpy  Kield* 

Pig  Eyes    Ray  Cooke 

^'ATjolson  is  himself  ■again.    No  more 
swashing  about  in  the  murky  morass 
oTShol  bathos  and  artifice    No  mo  e 
ballads  with  a  sob  nv  the  throat  ana 
!.  hra7pn  Dlea  for  tears.    Just  a  napy.i 
SofsXuirJolson  of  VRf .'.««°"i^':"t°ss 
Tv "  nf  •  Big  Boy   and  of   Bombo,  le^s 
clvnkmic  perhaps  but  more  legitimately  j , 
comk     In  ng  Berlin,  the  little  wizard  , 
o?  tuneful  ditties,  cither  ^olu'itari  y  w 
by  persuasion,  has  turned  the  tiick^ 
has  brought  our  errant  minstrel  back 
n  iiis  ni  oiDcr  stage,  has  helped  to  make  i 
one  of ^  he  iXt  diverting  audible  pic- 
tures" o/uie  .times.    Based  on  Berhn  s 
modest   musical    story.    Mi  •    Bo  c^ 
•■Mamirv"  proves  to  be  woitn  au  H''Xt 
ofSn's  previous  screen  fimm^^^^^^ 
In  lachi'vmose  endeavor.    If  towaia  ine 
nd  it  ge  i  out  of  step  and  ^oyi'^.f, 
into  maudlin   paths   DU'ectov  purtiz 
prompUy  leads  the  truant  back  by  the 

""^-Mammy"  brings  blessings  twofold. 
:t  r£Stoi"s  Jolson  to  his  native  spheie^ 
^nd  it  meets,  one  ventures  to  say,  a 
u  ivcrsarcraving  for  one  more  glimpse  I 
of  the  good  old  mi'i^trel^  days  of  the 
one-night  stands,  /'th  the     rain  oi 
^hine"  street  parade,  the  natty  ^°zri 
^ubadouis    twirling   .  theu^    bamboo , 
f  inr'^   ogling  smi  ing  gu-ls,  the  Black 
face  circle  with  its^  thick-lipped  end- 
men  and  its  immaculate  interlocutor  i 
'a^i'd  the  olio,  with  Pl^iitaUon  scenes  and 
men    dancing    m    women  s  cioineA. 

blending  .in  oW-^'Tee?Tanning  , 
"Suance  River."  nimble  feeS  tanning 
in    fascinating    rhythm,    ."s    all  in 
"Mammy."    some    o     it  i". 
colors,  and  it  is  all  remarkably  well. 

"The  story  is  engagingly  simple.    Al  > 
PMller.  ebullient  vagabond  m  a  realm 
of  biu-nt  cork,  loves  two  women,  his , 
mother  and  Nora,  daughter  of  the  mm- 
iVvpl  shoWs  chief  owner,  a  soutliei  n  | 
f  erifl  stncken  with  wanderlust  being 
a  silent  partner.   Nora  thinks  she  lo ye.s 
Westv.  a  good  interlocutor  but  an  in- 
curable   ladies'    man.     When  Wcsty 
catches  Hank  '  Tambo"  Smith  fleecing  : 
his  fctlow  troupers,  including  the  inebri- 
ated Al,  at  cards,  and  forces  him  to  j 
give  back  his  ill-gotten  winnings.  Hank 
retahates  by  putting   real  bullets  n 
the  pistol  Al  uses  to  shoot  Westy  in  | 
thcii-   famous   comedy   bit.   Westy   Is , 
seriously  woimded,  and  Al  flees  to  hi-s 
mother's   home    by   riding   the  rails 
Mother  sends  him  back  to  face  tne 
music,  and  he  finds  that  Westy  is  all 
right,  that  Hank  has   confessed  and 
that  Nora  really  loves  him.   So  Al  con-i 
eludes  as  he  began,  with  "Let  Me  Sing 
and  rm  Happy."    Ii^  b^twjnm  he  also , 
sings    'Across    the    Breakfast  Table 
Lcokin;;  at  You,"  "To  My  Mammy 
and  tvi-o  old  favorites  relating  to  Rip 
Van  Winkle  .s  rent  and  to  the  sights  on 
the 'night  boat  to  Albany.    Also  he  v-l. 
very  funnv  in  a  stuttering  bit.  and 
vhcn  he  insists  on  juggling  chma  and 
walking  tight  rope  on  the  footraii  ot 
his  bed  when  drunk.  .    .  | 

Mr.  Shciman,  evidently  enjoymg  his 
part  m  such  a  jocund  assembly,  and 
Mr.  Bosworih  as  the  mercurial  show- 
man, arc  especially  good.  All  in  all.| 
•'Mammv  "  deserves  an  ornate  medal  or 
commendation,  with  insignia  of  quite 
equal  size  for  the 'Messrs.  Jolson.  Berlin 
and  Curtiz.  W.  E.  G. 


LOEWS  STATE 
".\foniona  Moon" 

A,u  alMalUinf  fcreeo  drama  '^'''''en  for 
llif^  tcicpii  by  Sy  via  Thalbere  and  Frank 
Busier:  rJiremVd  by  Malcolm  5».  CU.r  a  irt 
l-r-eseined  by  Metro-Gol'Jwyn-Maycr  wilh  Ibe 
>^,^lo^vin^  r  nM:  j^^^  Crawfor.l  ] 

 .Tohu  Mac  U  Brdw  n 

Doroihy  SebHSlif" 
.  Ri.-aiiio  Conrx 
Mcmiy  Biibiii  t 
. .   K.irl  Pane  | 
,•■  LIo.tO  lnirrah;im 

.  .   ciKf  Kdw  avd* 


■rr 


till  list 
Cluster 


Tlie  Theatre 


By  PHILIP  Ha£e  '  ^  ^ 

Hia  ttOe  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Maltby's  play,  now  pleasing  the  audiences  at 
Copl&y  Theatre,  was  "What  Might  Happen"  when  it  was  produced  at 
jthe  Sa\oy,  London,  on  June  10,  1926.  Lady  Shoreham  at  the  Copley  was 
jCountcss  Strong-i-th'  Arm  at  the  Savoy,  and  the  part  was  played  by  no 
llcss  an  actress  than  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  Fred  Kerr  took  the  part  of 
uord  Tottenham.  The  play  was  then  billed  as  an  "extravagance."  Mr. 
Agate,  reviewing  the  performance,  since  "probability  is  not  the  long  suit 
In  extravaganza,"  could  not  object  to  young  Lady  Ursula  having  the  nlan- 
ijaers  and  diction  of  a  coster's  donah;  but  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  objected: 
Mr.  Maltby  must  know  that  girls  who  are  educated  in  village  schools  today 
lo  not  behave  or  speak  in  the  way  that  he  makes  his  Lady  Ursula  speak 
1^)4  behave.  ...  If  there  is  anything  in  heredity  at  all— and  Mr.  Maltby 
Njcates  In  hi*  play  that  there  is  much  In  It-rLady  Ursula  would  still  have 
•etalned  the  manners  of  a  lady." 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Agate:  He  hoped  for  a  third  act  Intermission.  "It 
vould  have  been  so  easy  for  Lady  Ursula  to  say  to  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell: 
D'yer  remember  them  private  theatricals  wot  we  useter  'ave  at  the  castle? 
3ome  on,  Ma,  give  us  a  tayste  of  yer  old  quality."  And  Mr.  Agate,  remem- 
lertog  the  little  success  of  some  earlier  plays  by  Mr.  Maltby,  wrote  that 
le  had  borne  his  disappointment  like  a  man.  "Yet  I  think  I  discern  in" 
lis  present  extravagan2a  «  gesture  which  would  ;S9,y:  'You  won't  have 
neiwhen  I'm  serious,  let's  see  how  you  like  me  when  I  play  the  fool.' " 

When  an  amateur  society,  the  Footlight  Club,  produced  Mr.  Maltby's 
ilay  in  Jamaica  Plain  In  March,  1927,  the  original  title  "What  Might 
iappen"  was  retained.  The  club  had  made  an  arrangement  for  produc- 
Ion  with  Mr.  Madison  Corey  who  was  then  living  in  Brookline. 


"Let  Us  Be  Gay,"  coming  to  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow,  was 
scribed  by  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  when  he  saw  the  comedy  at  the  Little 
teatre,  New  York,  on  Feb.  21,  1929,  as  "a  genuine  comedy  of  manners, 
stly  bad.  it  Is  true,  but  nevertheless  such  as  well-bred  people  can  enjoy 
hout  embarrassment."  The  play,  he  said,  is  gay,  "a  piece  full  of  crotchets 
quavers,  filled  with  well-defined  characters  that  have  been  closely  and 
observed.  In  short  a  comedy  of  manners,  written  by  an  author  with  an 
ind  the  assurance  that  comes  not  from  pertness  but  from  breeding  and 
mplishment.  .  .  .  This  is  none  of  your  clumsy  charades,  acted  by 
,ble  amateurs  who  have /taken  to  the  stage  because  the  Junior  League 
ot  find  some  nice,  refined  slumming  for  them  to  do;  it  is  a  play." 
The  author.  Miss  Rachel  Crothers,  born  at  Bloomington,  HI.,  began 
ng  plays  even  before  she  was  in  her  'teens.   The  first  play  produced  in 
York  was  "Nora"  (1903),  but  when  she  was  12  years  old  she  wrote) 
ry  Cloud  Has  a  Silver  Lining,"  in  which  all  the  characters  were  Eng-  I 
for  at  12  she  believed  Americans  were  too  commonplace  to  serve  as 
and  women  in  drama.   Her  amusing  "39  East"  was  inspired  by  the 
,3ing  house  in  which  she  lived  when  she  first  came  to  New  York,  but ' 
St  15  years  passed  before  the  comedy  was  produced.  It  is  sai^,  that  she  I 
won  success  by  "The  Three  of  Us"  (1906).  j 


Sir  John  Man  in  Harvey,  talking  to  aij  Englisii  i  u,,  (,uL)  of  the 

need  of  a  national  theatre,  attacked  American  films,  "pictures  of  luxurious 
profligacy  which  foster  a  smouldering  envy  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  and 
form  the  very  hotbed  for  the  incubation  otljolshevism  and  communism." 

Mr.  Arthur  Ransome  was  not  so  moved.  "Of  cour.se  I  am  all  at  one 
with  Sir  John  In  preferring  actors  twopence  colored  and  in  the  round  to 
actors  In  black  anct  white  and  in  the  flat.  Besides,  I  do  not  like  looking  at, 
a  picture  that  won't  keep  still,  and  when  it  makes  a  noise  at  me  as  well  I 
like  it  even  less.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  pictures  of 
luxurious  profligacy  do  indeed  foster  a  smouldering  envy  in  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  and  if  they  do  indeed  prepare  those  minds  for  conversion  to  the  'theories 
of  Marx.  Some  people,  perhaps,  would  say  that  they  ought  to,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  don't.  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  national  theatre 
need  not  necessarily  be  an  antidote  to  bolshevik  ideas.  They  have  a  national 
theatre  in  Moscow,  and  it  is  not  notably  counter-revolutionary." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Ransome  believe  that  the  films  move  the  poor  to  envy 
outspoken  or  smouldering.  "Luxury  on  the  screens,  as  shown  by  the  Holly- 
wood •  studios,  does  not  set  peop]e  wondering  whether  its  Imaginary  pos- 
sessors do  in  theii-  imaginary  lives  deserve  to  have  it.  I  know  quite  a  lot 
about  the  poor,  because  I  have  never  been  rich.  Their  attitude  toward  films 
is  just  like  my  attitude  toward  a  detective  story.  When  the  duchess  loses 
her  rope  of  pearls  in  the,  first  chapter  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  and  follow  her 
^.nxieties  all  through  the  book,  and  rejoice  wher^  she  gets  them  again  on 
the  last  page,  without  ever  once  considering  what  the  value  of  the  pearls 
'  would  be,  worked  out  in  simple  things  like  square  meals  or  fishing  tackle. 
The  world  of  the  film  and  of  the  detective  story  is  separate  from  my  world, 
and  I  would  as  soon  quarrel  with  it  as  try  to  raise  the  spectators  at  a  cricket 
match  to  join  me  in  invading  the  field  and  smashing  the  wickets  because  of 
some  unreasonable  smouldering  envy  of  the  skill  of  the  players. 

"If  in  England  we  are  dJready  a  little  doubtful  whether  millionaires  do 
indeed  represent  the  highest  attainment  of  man,  then  there  is  a  real  danger 
lest  that  doubt  should  somehow  find  its  way  into  the  air  of  our  theatres 
and  Infect  spectators,  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  the  American  producer  r 
least  has  no  such  doubts.  He  is  even  anxious  that  his  players  shall  them- 
selves be  rich.  He  gives  his  film  stars  motor  cars,  so  that  they  shall  be  ahlc 
without  difficulty  to  'play  a  princess  at  the  top  of  her  form.'  He  has  r,-) 
doubt  in  his  mind  whatever.  In  his  'talkies'  money  talks.  And  the  poor  man 
who  listens  and  watches  scenes  of  luxury  shown  in  black-and-white  picture, 
afflicted  with  St.  'Vitus's  dance  adopts  money's  view  for  his  own,  at  lez',: 
for  as  long  as  he  can  afford  to  be  in  the  theatre.  It  would  be  a  different 
thing  if  there  were  (monstrous  thought)  to  be  a  Bolshevik  dictator  in  Holly- 
wood. Money  woxsld  then  be  talking  out  of  the  other  side  of  its  mouth, 
luxury  would  look  >umehow  .different,  and  there  would  be  some  reason  1- 
expect  a  Bolshevk  reaction  to  American  films.  But  in  that  case  we  shoula 
not  allow  them." 


The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  will  give  performances  of  John  Gals- 
thy  s  "The  Show,"  early  next  month.  The  play  was  produced  at  St. 
rtin's  Theatre.  London,  on  July  1,  1925.  The  Westminster  Gazette  then 
J,  that  the  play  was  undoubtedly  the  best  Mr.  Galsworthy  had  written 
ce  his  "Silver  Box."  The  Daily  Chronicle  called  "The  Show"  "by  a  long 
ly  Ml-.  Galsworthy's  worst  play."  The  Sunday  Times  began  its  review: 
Ir.  Galsworthy  has  a  passion  for  the  ill-used.  His  is  the  head  upon  which 
il.  the  martjTdoms  of  the  cruel  world  are  come  and  the  eyelids  are  not  at 
a  weary.  The  heroine  of  his  new  play  Is  a  young  married  woman  seeking 
Kape  from  the  consequences  of  her  husband's  suicide,  and  her  own  ante- 
Jdent  indiscretions,  and  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  those  vultures,  the 
Dlice  and  the  sensational  press."  . .He  shows  his  journalist  "risking  the 
*5s  of  nis  job  by  a  wildly  improbable  exercise  of  discretion  and  taste.  .  . 
^at  kind  of  a  journalist  is  he  who  would  not  want  a  photograph  of  the 
lalr  in  which  the  dead  man  shot  himself,  and  of  the  colonel  as  a  little 
jy  in  knickerbockers  bowling  his  first  hoop''" 

^  The  -nmes  spoke  of  the  play  as  one  of  strict  realism.    "Nothing  is' 
aggerated,  nothing  left  out.   iTie  facts  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves, 
be  aut.ior  relies  upon  the  bare  truth  to  make  good  his  indictment  of  our 
|odern  oehavior  in  this  matter.  Whose  the  fault?   On  the  one  hand  there 
the  law  probing  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  private  life  in  search  of 
"^^''i^'  of  the  cause  of  death.   On  the  other 

l^f  t  J  Jn^l  n'f  ^''^  t  ""^'^^^  P"^^^  industriously  ministers.  The 
SLv'hv  vfT'"''  ^^'^       deceased's  family  and  friends.  Mr. 

ajwonhy  feels  the  hideousness  of  the  whole  affair,  and  wishes  to  shame 
f  by  frankly  presenting  the  hideousness  in  play-form." 

Kthel  Barrymore  is  coming  he^Tth^The  Love  Duel."   The  author  is 

jutr/rp„Ts°i^ra  "'e^-  ™  " 


The  introduction  of  talkies  to  Stamboul  has  thrown  a  large  number  ol 
musicians  out  of  work.  Most  of  them  used  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  play- 
ing in  cinemas. 

There  is  practically  no  national  film  industry,  but  the  best  productions 
'.nroughout  the  world  are  to  be  seen  here  very  shortly  after  their  creation. 
Many  of  the  cinemas  are  very  large.^  quite  modern  in  their  equipment,  and 
lad  been  furnished  by  Russian  refugees  with  good  orchestras  excelling  in 
;he  interpretation  of  classical  and  Russian  music. 
j        This  year  the  leading  cinemas  have,  in  turn,  introduced  talkies  of  all 
tongues— English,  French  and  German— and  the  minor  houses  are  following 
suit.  The  musi9ians  who,  consequently,  cannot  find  work,  leave  the  country, 
many  of  them  going  to  Athens,  where  orchestras  are  reported  to  be  in  great  | 
favor  tn  hotels  zjid  restaurants.— Th e  Observer.  \_\   j 

LOOKING  BACKWARD  AND  TODAY 

Symphony  Orchestra  in  October 
1898,  as  first  oboist,  his  associate  was  Mr.  Sautet,  who  had  been  soloL^ 
oboist  for  some  years,  for  whom  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  had  written  some  pleasinf 
pieces.  Mr  (3ericke  was  the  conductor.  The  concert  masters  were  Messr.^ 
Kneisel  and  Loeffler;  J.  Akeroyd  was  the  leader  of  the  second  violins-  1- 
Svecinski  of  the  violas;  Alwin  Schroeder  of  the  violoncellos;  S.  Elkind  o 
the  double  basses.  The  flutes  were  Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Brooke  and  Fox 
the  clarinets,  Messrs.  Selmer  and  Metzger.  F.  Mueller  played  the  Englisl- 
horn;  F.  H.  Guenzel  the  double  bassoon.  Tire  Litke  brothers  played  th. 
bassoons;  Mr.  Hackebarth  was  first  horn;  Mr.  Kloepfel,  the  first  trumpet- 
C.  Hampe  the  first  trombone.  H.  Schuecker  was  the  harpist,  A.  Rettberg 
the  kettle  drummer. 

The  fii-st  oboist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  Antoine  L  De 
Rib^.  who,  born  at  Madrid  in  1814,  was  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  having  made 
nis  first  appearance  in  London  in  1837;  in  New  York  in  1839,  His  associate 
at  the  oboe  desk  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  1881,  was  Paul  Fischer 
De  Ribas  died  in  1907.  His  daughter  married  Mr.  John  C.  Mullaly,  excellent 
violinist  and  conductor. 


,     Mr.  Longy's  musical  activity  was  great:  orchestral  player,  leader  of  a 
chamber  music  club  of  wind  mstruments  that  bore  his  name,  conductor  of 
orchestras,  teacher  and  director  of  a  school.   Yet  'he  never  seemed  hurried 
or  nervous  in  public  or  in  private— unUke  Willy  Hess,  once  concert  master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  was  always  informing  those  whom 
he  met  that  he  was  "so  tired."    The  first  members  of  the  Longy  club 
founded  in  1900)  were  Messrs.  Andre  Maquarre,  Longy   Selmer   Hacke-  . 
barth,  Hugo  LiWie,  Heinrich  Gebhard.    The  list  of  works  performed  at  the  i 
club's  concerts  is  long  and  varied.  Music  by  Loefiior,  d'Indy,  Caplet.  Lazzari  I 
Wailly,  Pierne.  Widor,  Hure,  G.  Faure,  Woollett.  Hahn,  Lacroix  Mouqu'e*'  ! 
Wolf -Ferrari,  Falconi— these  were  only  a  few  of  the  contemporary  composer.s 
in  this  field,  and  the  older  composers  were  liberally  represented. 

And  as  a  leader  of  the  orchestra  generou.sly  supported  by  the  late-  Mrs 
Richard  H.  Hall,  he  introduced  works  hitherto  unknown,  as  Debussy's 
"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune,"  music  by  Loeflier,  Bruneau,  Enesco  d'Indv 
Rabaud,  Moussorgsky,  Balakirev.  Augusta  Holmes,  Widor,  Georges,  Chaus- 
son,  Hue,  G.  Faure,  Bourgault-Ducoudray. 

He  was  a  great  artist;^ for  the  oboe  what  Pourtaut— who  went  down  with 
La  Bourgogne— was  for  the  clarinet.  There  was  this  difference:  Longy  was 
first  of  all  and  always  devoted  to  music;  Pourtaut,  unrivalled  clarinetist  that 
he  was,  wished  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  painting,  for  which  he  had  a 
decided  |alent;  and  he  used  to  regret  that  fate  obliged  him  to  play  the 


y. 


iiianiOOErso  liKe  a  looi, 


clartotl,  II  only  because,,  as  ?e  on™  s»m  lo  ..s 

«,  the  G,»d  opera,  died,  .^J"*"',', ""^ «S:  -Small  tone"  No 
conservator,  when  he  was  mlormed  =   the  de  .^^^^ 


tne  OranHSr  dS?c=.^'^SS:^»  - 
„„e,-not  even  ^^^1^:^'^^^^  " 

.  "^^r^odkted  with  curious  proverbs  and 
Many  musical  instrm.ien  s  -'^J^^^^^'f^,^^  the  oboe-hautbois.  In 
popular  sayings.   There     ^J^^/^^J^Jhl  i-.boy.   What  is  the  lowboy  m 
rurniture  one  finds        h^^hboy  a^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  there  was  ^ 

music;  the  bassoon  or  double  bas^soon  ^^^^^^^  appfiars^that 

family  of  oboes.  ^s°P^•^"°„^f;^!;llf  a  glnenc  term  for  different  kmds  of 
the  word  -hautbois-  ^^^y        soprano  or  upper  parts.  There 

n  in-^^-^^^e^tV'^f  jfeSliS  ^orm  of  clarinet.  It  was  said  m  1862 
^■as  a  hautbois  _de_Foret  -^J^^'^lZTv^eve  called 


tallies  and  basses.    It  appears 

;he"wor-d  -hautbois-         "J^^'^t^pla;  TelopSo  of  u^per  parts.  There 
wooden  in5"-""^^"*V'"f  !fe2liS  ?orm  of  clarinet.  It  was  said  m  1862 
a  hautbois  de  Foret.  '        ^ere  called  Hautboisten,  no  mat- 

that  members  of  German  ";'l^^^;\tyed  for  tSere  were  many  years  in  all 
t.r  What  wa.       instrument^they^^^^  .^^^^^^^^  p^^,      ,  ^.Utary 


European  countries  in 


^here  was  a  French  -yin^-P-^^p^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Oboe  was  to  be  hanged  ';   ^nd  so  Ju^ti^  wa^  s^^^^      ^^.^^  the  guilty  are 

n  s  rope  ^^  as  called  -r—  .j^ge    The  American  composer 

The  symphony  season  .s  ^^^"Uored  (This  charge  has  been  made 
cannot  say  that  he  ^^^Tfl).  )  The  native  or  adopted  Americans 
against  Mr.  Toscanmi  m  New  YorkJ  ^^^^^  pairchild,  Samuel  Gardner, 
who^ave  been  -Prf-^^-^^bas  se^on^^^^^^  Sefand  Mr.  Chadwick's  Sin- 
Gruenberg  « twice),  Josten,  Loeffler,  ^^rks  by  Bax,  Fair- 

fonietta  is  announced  for  Pe-^l^.^^^^^^^.i^.  .^^Twith  orchestra)  have  been 
-       Josten.  Lazar,  Piston,  Tom nier J wi  ^^^^^^ 


?erder¥SetSer.rx7;d.„«^^^^^^^^^ 

„r:.r-Trrt"Jc?antrSN'ne  .  str..      .ha  vlohn. 


, —  t    •'^i.-T„„,  wfffp  "on  arr¥nd  hterature  who  Have  a 

But  the^umber  6f  -pc    ■  write  on  a^^Bu      _   _       ^  ■  I 

rlalm  to  W  read  for  their  own  sakes,  independent  of  their  ^uojeci  or  xne  , 
ShTthey  can  throw  on  It.  Is  very  small.    .Take,  for  example.  Bernard 

worth  reading  because  it  is  flrst-rate  gnaw,       ni**  " 

it  Is  magnificent  in  its  way.)" 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham-wouid  thatfhe  had  visited  Boston  as  a  guest 

.nnHnrJr  this  sea5on!-sald  to  an  American  publisher  of  music  m  London 
moTth     4ou  must  have  some  wopderful  composers  /"^^..^^^^l?, 

tIL  dTn-t  know  one  note  from  another.   They  just  come  into  the  oflice 

I^d  wSle  and  we  have  some  dcver  youngsters  who  take  it  down. 
-    sTr  ThonS  remarked  that  he  had  composed  sMne_mUsic  from  time  to 
time.    "Well,  that's  all  r'i^^  said  the  American  publisher.    "Just  come 
into  oUr  office  some  time  and  whistle  it." 

Mme  Leginska  has  been  'con^diictiirg^d  playing  the  piano  In  London^  ^ 
It  appears  th'at  at  one  time,  a.  a  conductor,  she  "struck  the  air  with  so 
violent  a  whack  as  apparently  to  overbalance  and  fall  back  into  the  pianist  s 
Stool  4i  suggests."  wiote  Mr.  Legge.  -that  as  conductor  Miss  Leginska  is 
a  t?ifle^?lent  in  her  methods.  Indeed,  she  is  on  occasions  of  climax,  and. 
her  wonderful  head  of  hair  plays  a  part-it  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  orXnton  Rubinstein,  though,  to  be  sure  he  --^^^^ \- ^^"^  ^^be^  ' 

T^laTarttrwaTplS  o^f  ftTn  tSt  Mii  SinSa.  ."s 
:rn1™;eracUvT'  IndSl' word  about  -reading-  or  -interpretation."  , 
lliere  is  nothing  half  way  about  Joan  j  I    i^g„,e     Betty  Duncan  is  to  be  tne 

  '  '  victim.      Unfortunately    she  prefers 

Brooks,  the  scholarly  butler,  who  reads 


.twice),  Josten,  Loemer,  "^^ggj,    works  by  Bax,  Fair 

tome...      announced  for  P^-^l^^^^;^"!,     .'er Twith  orchestra)  have  bee. 
child,  Gardner,  Josten.  ^a^an  Piston^  Toumie^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
played  for  the  first  t'^e  anywhere  .  possibly  i  ^^^^^^  the 

should  be  included;  ^;^^l«,"Xt  t^T^e  sui  some  highly  respectable  sou^ 
fivst  time  in  Boston    No  d°uW  there  a^e  ^^^^  unknown-un- 

--5er^?„^rt"he  tren'dTIhe-Srjt  S  T.T^ 

b.lcony.  «nd  so  on.    Two  curtain  calls  at  the  ena  „ 

-rr,!,erh:nysr«rr„ei^^^^^^ 

Z  in  a  ,ate,.d^v-5i51S5F^fSiJlo  an  Impresarto,  Torelll,  a. 
.  P0-»»  „"  *S     rit™  »row.Tls  youn.,  let  him  If  h.s 


„eat  ol  one  s  own  oro».  *»  "  j  „„  ,he  same 

health  is  not  .er,  ''o»»h";\£'„''S  tjelre.rones,  and  no,  only  (may 
Let  him  not  imitate  any  on  .  above  au  tn   g     ^^^^^         ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

way  let  him  go  aheid  alF^^s,  ^"cWlelsm"  Jollows  Its  trade.   It  Judg, 
,     'X^Zr^:  t^^^XV'S;^^..  and  clea«y  se^ 

IHHf!  =ir:ss^?r?rarhoiri^r.s  -  '""1 

Anronos  of  "ADOllon  Musagetes"  which  was  performed  here  at  a  sym- 

S  Sfogy-to  ^SZJ^^^g^^'^ 
his  "Portemouth  and  Other  Poems,"  published  m  Boston  in  1923. 
"Who,  jesting,  would  another  Muse  invoke, 
Or  desecrate  the  mantle  of  the  Nine 
Exoept  in  silly  badinaae  and  joke— 
Or  do  alone  men  ,spcak  the  truth  in  wine? 
Doth  not  fair  Clio  her  exploits  relate. 
Euterpe  with  her  music  s  heavenly  fire, 
With  comedy,  gay  Thalia  satiate? 
Doth  not  Polymnia  thee  with  hjmns  Inspire, 
Terpsichore  with  choral  dance  and  song. 
Melpomene  with  tragedy  conspire. 
Star-eyed  Urania  wth  celestial  throng, 
Erato's  verses  or  the  sacred  lyre, 

CaUope.  vain  man,  thy  fancies  please?— 
I  give  you  god  of  all— Musagetes." 

Mr.  Ernest  Ne^-man  with  re^^^lT^dventures  of  a  Soul"  in  Musical 

•  '  '"•S'is  all  verv  well  to  tell  me  that  criticism  is  'the  adventures  of  the 
(soul  2nong  maSpieces.-   My  reply  to  U.at  is  that  it  depenc^  on  the  souL 
Obviouslv  the  centre  of  interest  has  momentarily  been  -^f^d    rom  the 
I^rork  to  the  wri-er  about  it;  the  critic's  main  purpose  is  confessedly  not  to 
k^l  me  3?me^^.  thTis  true  per  se  of  the  work-for  the  -sen-  of  his 
phiJophy  is  that  the  work  exists,  /or  him,  only  as  it  strikes  hun  and  he 
'hsi  Vo  admit  that  it  strikes  a  h.indred  different  people  in  a  hundred  difler- 
en  lajs-tt  onlv  to  tell  me  something  of  the  sensations  it  has  set  up  m 
W    But  why Thould  he  suppose  the  rest  of  us  are  interested  in  his  sen- 
liu;ns>    iT  ^l  soul  such  a  wonderful  thing  that  I  should  be  more  inter 
Kd  in  what  the  work  of  art  means  to  him  than  in  what  it  means  to  my 
'  ^Pin    The  idventuS  of  an  Anatole  France  may  be  worth  reading  not 
S  ause  ?hey Ihrow  r^uch  light  on  the  country  he  h^  P-fessed  to  explore, 
•^^   "mply  becniisc  he  is  Anatole  France,  a  v.  nter  of  great  charm  of  style 


'  Cravvford's  personality  or  its  effect  upon 
I  her  audiences.  If  you  like  her  you  like 
her  a  whole  lot,  and  if  you  think  tha.t 
£he  is  something  less  than  a  marvel,  it  s 
not  her  fault.  Personal  opmions  aside 
it  does  seem  a  pity  that  she  should  not 
be  given  better  material  to  work  with 
Hn-  last  one,  "Untamed,"  was  just  what 
the  title  would  indicate,  and  while 
"Montana  Moon."  current  film  at 
Loew's  State  Theatre,  is  several  degrees 
j  better,  it  could  hardly  take  rank  as  a 

I  world-beater.  Joan  can  act  well,  very 
I  well  indeed,  and  she  is  the  only  excuse 
for  "Montana  Moon."  Despite  its  beau- 
tiful photography  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains, the  story,  the  old  one  of  the 
spoUed  society  girl  and  the  man  from 
the  big  open  spaces,  is  something  hoary, 
and  not  profoundly  exciting. 

Beside  Joan  and  the  scenery.    Mon- , 
tana   Moon'    may    count    aniong  its 
a^ets  the  presence  of  Cliff  Edwards  ■ 
Bennv  Rubin  and  a  stalwart  choius  oi , 
cow-bovs  who  are  forever  bursting  into 
harmonies  part-songs.    This  singing  is 
vei-v  pleasant  to  hear  and  makes  the 
Eoiiigs-on  of  the  wild  younger  set  seem 
relatively  unimportant,     Mr.  Edwards 
trots  out  hts  trusty  ukulele  once  in  a 
while   but  most  of  the  tim»  he  and 
Benny  Rubin  arc  just  being  funny,  and 
that 'means  a  lot.  The  plot,  m  biiet 
tells  how  a  rich  girl  on  a  trip  out  West 
to  her  wealthy  father's  ranch  along 
1  with  a  lot  of  her  friends,  meets  and 
i  marries,  in  a  great  hurry,  a  serious  and 
'rather  simple-minded  cowboy.  Her 
father  is  delighted,  but  her  friends  nag 
the  bridegroom  immercifully,  and  what 
with  his  wife's  lat6  hours  and  Irymg 
to  be  happy  in  dinner-clothes  he  ha.s  a 
hard  time.'  Finally  he  knocks  down  a 
Elided  youth  who  ktsses  his  wife  after 
a  lively  tango,  and  she  tells  him  m  get 
out    There  is  more,  but  that  gives  a 
good  enough  idea  of  what  it's  all  about. 
Miss  Crawford  does  surprisingly  well  as 
the  heroine,  John  Mack  Brown,  heavily 
ambushed  behind  a  tremendous  south- 
ern accent,  is  fair  enough  as  the  cow- 
boy, and  Ricardo  Cortez  is  satisfactory 
in  a  thankless  role — E.  L.  H. 


Shellv  beautifully.     And  Petei    af  ei 
being  vamped  by  Marie,  the  maid,  and 
Louise  Endicott.  a  bold  brunette,  finds  j 
himself    enamored    of    Joan  Bentley,! 
whom  Jimmy  considered  as  good  as  his; 
future  wife.    The  subsequent  compli- 
cations are  handled  in  the  be.st  farcial 
manner,  and  the   entire  performance; 
maintains  a  nice  pace,  thanks  to  a 
.splendid  cast  and  to  watchful  direction^ 
The  settings  are  rich  and  indicative  of 
faultless    ta^te.     It    was  particularly 
pleasant  to  see  Miss  Wilson  playme  op- 
posite Mr.  Dix.  in  a  role  made  wholly 
charming  because  she  knows  how  to 
be  natural,  an  art  In  itself.   Mr.  Kearn.s 
was    amusing    as   the  "environment 
manipulator,  and  one  knew  at  once  that 
Mr    Bushell   M'as  no  ordinai-y  stage 
butler  when  he  read  Shelley  to  Betty, 
Incidentally  he  is  the  young  Englieh- 
man  who  plays  the  craven  Hibbert  in 
the  "Journey's  End"  of  the  screen. 

W.  E.  G. 


PARK 
"Captain  of  I  he  Guard:' 

An    all-lalkiiiir    sorefn    drama,    story  b,v 
FoiiPtoii  W.   Bi-aiii.h,   and  musical  soore 
fhaiies  WaUcflelcl  Cartmaii:  directed  h,v  Jnhii 
S.    Roberisoii,    and    presented  by  Lmveisal 
wilh  (he  fulldwing  cast; 

RouRPt  DeJ.iBle  John  Bolcp 

Marie  Marnajr  Laitra,  I.a  Plann 

Baiiln   Sam  De  Gras.'e 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Lovin'  the  Ladies"  • 

An  all-iall;Mie  itwen  (-onied.T  based  on  the 
alace  nlav  bv  William  LeBaron  eniuled  I 
lis??  ?oi.  ':  "ducted  b.v  .Melv  lie  Km«n  .n... 

van  Horn......... ^^;^mer,^cUso,^ 

Sa?"^elli,',\' .   .Henry  Arm-ti.-i 

■  William  LeBaron's  light  little  comedy 
of  1919,  entitled  "I  Love  You."  has 
served  him  well,  A  season's  favorite 
while  it  lasted,  he  turned  i*J  into  a 
musical  piece  called  "Moonlight,"  five 
\-«ars  later;  and  now  he  brmgs  it  to 
■the  audible  screen,  with  more  than 
the  usual  signs  of  stage  technic  in  its 
nresentation  and  performance  It  serves 
especially  for  Mr,  Dix  in  thaj  he  is 
enabled    to    combine    his    none  too 

I  subtle  humor  with  a  sturdy  sort  of  ro- 
mantic -spirit,  thus  appealing  simultane- 

lously  to  two  groups  in  his  audiences 
For  some  regard  him  as  a  comedian  of 
substance  while  others  see  in  hun  an 
attractive  sentimentalist.  As  Peter 
Darbv,  a  young  electrician,  possessed  of 


]^^::::::::::::::.  

•'f,^«'l''  ...  Claude  Fleming 

lf„\Z''"'         .■.■.■.■.■.\  '^'°  .ncha;d  l<n;mer  ; 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  '  Cap- 
tain  of  the  Guard,"  have  admitted,  v-ilh 
apologetic  gesture,  that  they  took  cci-  ; 
tain  liberties  with  facts  hitherto  ac-  , 
cepted  in  the  matter  of  the  French  revo-  1 
lution  which  dislodged  old  King  Louis  , 
XVI  from  a  throne  and  gave  to  pos-  | 
terity  that  militant  melody  knovvn  a.s  , 
the  •■Marseillaise.  '  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  same  adaptors  seenT  to  have  al- 
lowed their  imagination  to  run  wud.  -so 
that  we  have  Danton  antedating  Pat- 
rick Henry  with  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death";  we  have  Roguet  cie 
Lisle  offering  the  toast.  "Our  lvla^e.=tj ! 
May  he  ever  be  right;  but  right  o. 
wrong,  his  majesty!"  which  comes  dan- 
gerously clo-e  to  plagiarism:  we  have 
this  same  RoM?ct.  after  an  almost  luc.i- 
crous  scene  .^Lowing  him  posing  in  ao- 
surd  attitude.^  while  composing  the  la- 
mous  marclmu  sons  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  daring  to  appear  in  full  uni.orm 
of  the  King  s  Hussars  and  singing  the 
anthem  to  the  monarch  and  his  com t. 
then  breaking  his  sword  defiantly  ana 
Uking  to  hi.s' heels.  Nor  docs  tne  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  patriot-youth,  as  indi- 
cated in  ihc  picture,  coincide  with 
statement.'.  lv:.r|UcathedjK  by  fairly  ac- 
curate hiMmia  as.  .  r-,,,,..-!  " 

In  .sad  tiuib,  "Captain  of  the  Guaia, 
is  an  amazniglv  dull  effort.  Prosj. 
stilted,  even  nii.scast  as  far  as  the  leaa- 
ine  woman  i,s  concerned.  Only  wnen 
Mr.  Robertson  decides  it  is  time  lo 
storm  the  Bastile.  massing, the  howling 
crowds  which  have  been  heard  lie- 
qucntly  in  prev^pus  sequences  m  one 
vast  millins  mcb  which  surges  back- 


ward  and  forward  and  yet  never  seems 
quite  to  become  a  conquering  horde  by 
of   any    feats   of   indomitable  , 


Darby,  a  young  electrician,  possessed  of  Reason  of  any  feats  of  indomitable 
ambitions  to  better  himself,  to  travel,  nrowe.ss— only  then  does  the  picture 
-_j  thp  riffht  girl,  he  happens   „  „f  hi!i matin  fervor.  But 


and  to  find  the  right  girl,  he  happens 
to  fall  inlo  the  clutcheis  of  Jimmy 
Pamsworth,  a  rich  young  man  who 
has  wagered  $5000  with  a  friend  that, 
Biven  a  glamorous  environment  of  ef- 
"fulgent  moon,  .soft  music,  a  volume  of 
ShelWs  sonnets,  sweet  perfumes  and  a 
convenient  couch,  any  man  and  any 
woman  can  be  coaxed  into  falling  in  a 
mutual  love,  whatever  their  station  in 
life. 

Peter,  a.ssured  of  half  of  the  wager, 
if  it  Is  won.  agrees  to  be  parrv  to  the 


evince  traces  of  dramatic  fervoi.    But  j 
then,   Mr.  Robertson   obviously  is   no  , 
Ludwi;  Berger,    With  fewer  men  by 
hundreds.  Berger  made  us  realize  tnai 
the  thieves  of  Parts  were  routing  the 
Bureundians  in  '  The  Vagabond  King. 

Mr.  Cadman's  music  .seems  inappro- 
priate. It  is  too  delicate  in  form  for 
such  strenuous  .scenes.  As  w»n  ine 
voices,  it  is  recorded  unevenly:  aiio 
Mr.  Boles  appears  able  to  interpiei  n. 
in  mediocre  faahion  at  that.  W.  B.  u. 


l".'4r/  <. 
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,  Blues  ■  auil  '  I'm  in 


lie  Market  for  You," 
E.  L.  H. 


MOr)KRN—BEA(  ON— EGYPTIAN  , 
Hello,  Sinter" 

kA'}.  all  ''"Ikinff  frtwn  -omprly  adapted  br  J 
Brun    Marlow    from    the    ,iorv,  -Cliunpil 

T.anr  ,,„,    prMfiUf-.l   hy  .Tame.  CrJjP.  In" 

nil    ihi-    fniioM'iiiB  i-a»t: 


NVuTlI  , 
hatl  .(ones 
T  Nfwr-ll 
liH  Pf-drJis 
M>"  Ro»o 

.InllM   SlaillPV  . 

nK.Mlall  CaiT  . 
Di-.  <a1tiiv 
Hor;i,  p  IVdriiB 


,   !  RKrKRTOKk 
I  lie  World" 

•      iiiin  of   (cMvrl  ftlmii  wKh .  ft.  ".v"- 
:  .1     r  li.iive   talk   by  Murtm  J'llm- 
riT^CKipd    liy   Tnikitiir   rirture  Epx'. 
■ii'l.  T  nimiiiTS  nt  the  Ainerican  Miis-  j 
fuiii  or   N,,iiiral  Hi»lof.v.  -  ; 

"Acioss  the  World  With  Mr.  and  ^ 
Mi'.<..  Martin  Johnson"  is  announced  as 
the  s.'cuicl  to  the  Johnson's  previous 
film.  Kiinba,"  but  tlie  reaU.v  impoi-tant 
part  ir  it  Is  devoted  •  to  experiences 
amoiiR  the  various  Pacific  islands,  Vao  i 
Island,  Langa-Langa  Lagoon,  the  Solo- 
mon inlands,  the  New  Hebrfdcs  and 
many  more,  Thi.s  part  of  the  film,  now 
showing  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  is 
the  nio.st  interesting— the  pictures  of 
the  islanders,  mo.st  of  them  cannibals 
and  licad-hunters.  with  all  sorts  of 
straiiKe  things  stuck  through  their  nos- 
trils and  lips,  and  othci-s  with  peculiar 
elonpated  heads,  offer  something  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Thp  picture  starts  in  the  Martin 
John.soiis'  New  York  apartment,  and 
the  tiavcl  scenes  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent ati  evening's  entertammcnt  for  the 
a.sspiiibied  guests.  TRVoughout  the  film, 
Mr.  .Jonnson  provides  an  explanatory 
talk,  with  .some  interpolations  from  his 
wife,  concerning  the  events  passing  on 
ithc  screen.  Their  trip  falls  into  two 
Idivisions — the  former  covers  the  jour- 
Iney  aioimd  the  South  Sea  islands  and 
the  latter  Is  devoted  to  a  safari  through 
lAfrica.  It  was  on  the  African  trip  that 
hey  were  accompanied  by  three  Boy 
Scouts,  who  appeared  to  appreciate 
;lioroughly  the  good  fortune  that  had 
jefallen  them. 

The  most  exciting  event  in  the  pic 
'.ure  was  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnso) 

and  two  Pi-enchmen  with  them  wen   —         a^^mt  acuvjues 

.captured  by  a  ferocious  tribe  of  can  connected  with  it.  She  makes  a  big 
nibals  and  only  escaped  owing  to  th  effort  and,  thanks  to  the  presence  of 
PhXaph^'we  eUk%n^up'toZ  ,  in'PecuS^bu 

D^sibfrmoment  and  tL         faces  o  nfif  ^'"'c?'°"i'^  ^''^^  Passes  the 

^'"^^"^k  nifeif  ^be^ri,^Pd    ietsa?;?  fh^ %^he^  Vd'^^^pS^ 

wild  people,  the  Johnsons  betook  them  shalL  Tack  o^  t^^^f"^' 
selve.s  to  Africa  to  photograph  wild  ani  ffand    He  fimi  v^.n^if^ f'*?  """^^i': 
mals  instead.    Their  results  are  veJ  never  afk  Trtl  aiH^  "'^^  ^^'^''^ 
interesting,  especially  panoramic  vieW  "o  on  thp  ia,f  wnf^  J  tK  "'^''^^ 
of  a  huge  migration  of  animals  acro^  v°v?an  ^^oes  to  f  ?n.H,l,^^^''''  Y'T^^^,' 
the  plains,  and  some  impressive  Udl  ai  d  "do  Vvprv^^^^^^^ 
Pictures  taken,  at.  close  range.,  T^  li^al-shfl^  foS'l'^Ji  eve'r^ythS"to^s 

out  as  It  should.  Olive  Borden  gives  a 
fine  performance  of  the  spoiled  girl  who 
had  such  good  stufT  in  her;  she  could 
be  humorous  or  emotional  with  equally 
good  effect.  She  is  prettier  than  ever 
and  her  acting  ability  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  George  Pawcett  has  a 
few  excellent  moments  at  the  beginning 


i; I Mifi  I,  Douglas 
.  ,  1  .coiiaiil   Oafp.v  I 
GoorKP  Wright,  .Ir, 

 .liiliM  l.cf"vrt 

Cofdplia  Mcf>on;t.lti 


....  Oliva.Bordw 
■  .  I.Io.vd  Hmhes 
.  Gpofnp  p'a\vc*tl 
....  Bodil  Ro»iiiir 
.  ■  .  Nortiian  ppfk 
Howard  Hiol<nimi 
nayninnri  Kfpiip 
■■     Wilfred  l.ii.HK 

A,.nfpby-Simi-  Hai?rA.^DS'„";iS 

The  title  and  the  somewhat  lurid 
cover  to  the  pre.ss  sheet  hardly  prepare 
fhe  way  for  a  nice  little -comedy,  "Hello, 
Sister,"  now  current'  at  the  Modern' 
Beacon  and  Egyptian  Theatres.    It  is 
I  a  ver.v  innocuous  affair,  but  manages  to 
,  be  boi-h  eflfective  and  amusing,  despite 
[  Its  slight  attack  of  propaganda.  The 
moral  preached  is  tliat  the  merits  of 
gomg  to  church  and  taking  charge  of 
bazaars  far  outweigh  the  brief  pleasures 
of   drinking-,   dancing,   gambling,  late 
hours  and  heavy  make-up.  Although 
th.s  Is  a  rather  startling  innovation  for 
the  motion  pictures,  it  is  not  at  all  ob- 
.lectionable.  The  whole  production  bear« 
witness  to  the  careful  supervision  of 
James  Cruze  in  respect  to  plot,  treat- 
ment and  photography. 

Vivian  Newell  is  left'  a  fortune  by  her 
grandfather  on  condition  that  for  six 
month.s  fhe  refrain  from  drinklnz 
jmoking,  lipstick  and  late  hours.  Alio 
iil' .^'^^  so  to  church  tvtxy  Sundty 

and  take  part  in  the  social  actiyitieT^ 


TKi 

i 


film  as  a  whole  should  appeal  to 
and  young  alike;  it  is  preceded  by  i,j 
famous    short,    "Killing    the  Kllleif 
showing  the  battle  between  a  mongoof 
and  a  cobra.  ■  E.  L.  H.' 

.   -  -1 

,  NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  S  : 

r  Uf/l,  Societu  Blues"  \  -   „  u.gummg 

aVtc;l''.,V''H'„",^a?d"'',r.*'^r;";,^  n^T.h^To'^l/fthe  film,  and  Lloyd  Hughes  is  a  like- 
,  Daiiii  jiliniet.  with  dotiiss  to  Joseph  Mc- 4ble,  though  not  exciting  hero, 
rtliy  James  JP.  Hanley:  dire-ted  h.vj'    On  the  same  bill  is  "After  the  Fog," 

,v„.  ,,n,,.,.  n„H  u..  jh^^he  story  of  a  girl  who  lives  on  the  sea- 

Janet  GsmoJ  coast  with  her  parents,  loves  a  man  of 
"  ai  ies  Fari'ei  whom  they  disapprove,  marries  .him  and 
e.ida'HoDue  the"  is  forced  to  fight  for  her  happiness. 
I-oiiise  '  Faic'nda  Mary  Philbin  is  the  star  and  the  sup- 
..loyce  romptoij  porting   cast   is   headed   by  Edmund 
.;   r'?c|o'v  G"a'yi  Burns  and  Carmelita  Geraghty. 

.i.iKien  Li'ttleficlG  E.  L.  H, 


 Cli   . 

.William  I'lillip 


Icnviii-  <^-a5t ; 
'eaiior  Dtviiie 
Idle  G I  air^rer  . 
umcr  niyiDO"'! 
rs.  Divnie. .  . . 

rs.  Graiiiroi- 
>arl  CJiaiigiii' 
-)wles  ........ 

^outit,  ri'iiiiier 

.'di  (irmi^er   i.inieii  i^ntienci 

k,'  Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell  ar. 
*  t  it  again  in  "High  Society  Blues.' 


J  =   —6"  .--v.v,.<;^j.  ^.uc;,.  I    SCOLLAY  SQUARE:  "THE  SAP" 

■They  go  through  the  usual  motions  of!  '  For  two  days  onlv.  Saturday  and  yes- 
oavmg  quarrerlsome  parents,  shattered!  tcrday  an  all-talking  come<lv,  entitled 
live  affair  and  a  trulv  fairv  <;tnrv  pnri.i..'T.i  <=•  ^^^^t^A  u„  ■i3,^i-.»,-t  T.,^vri 


five  affair  and  a  truly  fairy  story  end-l  -The  Sap  "  adapted  by  Robert  Lord 
ig.  In  between  times,  Mr.  Parrell!  ft-om  the  play  by  William  Grew,  was 
Jimbs  balconies,  in  his  imagmation.j  presented  as  screen  feature  at  the  Scol- 
nd  iip\'er  once  loses  his  ukclele.  Thisi  lay  Square  Theatre.  Archie  L.  Mayo  di- 
nstrument  used  to  be  considered  a  sub-  reeled  it.  and  Warner  Brothers  produced 
ject  for  jokes;  now  it  belongs  in  the  it  with  a  cast  including  Edward  Everett 
category  of  a  sufficient  motive  for  Horton,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller.  Alan  Hale, 
murder.  Any  one  carrying  one  should  1  Russell  Simpson,  Edna  Murphy  and 
be  fair  game  for  snipers  or  even^ma- ;FrankJvn  Pangborn.  Mr.  Horton.  adept 
chine  gun  battalions.  Perhaps  it/ in  farcical  characterization,  both  on 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  a  full  orchestra  stage  and  screen,  and  skilled  In  delln- 
didn't  tune  up  every  time  that  Charles  eatior  of  such  surface  emotions  as  be- 
or  Janet  begins  a  sentimental  song;  as  wilderment,  self-depreciation  and  sud- 
it  is,  the  whole  business  is  absurd.  den  accessions  of  courage,  has  the  role 
It  is  too  bad  that  he  moving  picture      "  tnn,r,  hnr^u  nomoH  smaii 

public  is  rated  so  appallingly  low  in  the 
matter  of  intelligence.  The  plot  of 
"Higli  Society  Blues,"  current  at '  the 
New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre,  is  the  sort  of 

thing  tliat  is  usually  left  behind  in,  the  because  of  his  shiftless  ways  and  his 
third  grade.    One  socially  prominent ! '^^"'^"'^e  ''^'i'^  ™P''^"^''i'^*'^'^  '"'^^htions 

I  hp  nivinpc    cniihe  a   v^^n,!..  ..i-t-  ;  indnrpc  t.hp  t.wn  lnnt.p^-«i  trt  fttpnl  .t.'Sn  flfir 


of  a  small  town  boob  named  Bill  Small 
and  nicknamed  "The  Sap."  When  a 
brother-in-law  and  a  family  friend  con- 
fess to  larcenies  from  the  local  bank, 
Bill,  hitherto  a  grievance  to  liis  family 
because  of  his  shiftless  ways  and  his 


third  graae.  one  socially  prominent  I '^^'"^"'^e  impracticaoie  inventions, 
family,  the  Divines,  snubs  a  newly  rich  j  induces  the  two  looters  to  steal  $50,000 
family,  the  Grangers,  but  are  brought  more.  This  he  takes  to  Chicago,  where 


to  tcrni.s  when  Eleanor  Divine,  society 
girl,  elc;)es  with  Eddie  Granger.  The 
fathers  quarrel  whenever  they  meet  and 
try  to  beat  each  other  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket.   The  wives  do  not  get  on  at  all 


he  plays  the  market,  wins  huge  sums, 
buys  the  bank  and  returns  a  conquer- 
ing hero.  The  dialogue  is  homely,  fre- 
quently amusing,  and  there  are  count- 
less ludicrous  situations. 
It '  all 'comes  out  very'sweetry'  in"  the  ^  Starting  today  and  through  the  re- 
end  with  the  battling  parents  shakine  :  mai'^fier  of  the  week,  Parainount's  all- 
hands  and  Eleanor's  titled  suitor  falllne ''^^"^""'^  comedy.  "Honey,"  with  Nancy 
very  comfortably  into  the  arms  of  the  Carroll  and  Richard  "Skeets"  Gallagher, 
hero's  pretty  sister.  Pearl.  .will  be  the  featured  photoplay. 

So  far  as  acting  is  concerned,  Janet 
Gaynor  is  prettier  than  usual  and  wears 
quite  an  dazzling  array  of  clothes.  Shf 
acts  very  nicely,  but  she  really  cannot 
sing;  her  speaking  voice  has  Improved, 
since  her  last  picture,  however,  and 
perhaps  some  day  she  will  be  able  to 
succeed  in  a  musical  way.  Charles 

Farrell,  discounting  the  ukelele,  is  good   logue,  uuce  nu...  . —    -. 

enough,  though  he  Is  getting  a  bit  too  Rachel  Crothers.    Presented  by  John 
fond  of  full-face  close-ups.    His  singing   Golden.  The  Little  Theatre.  New  York, 
""he  most  pninvahio  ,,«-f„,.    ipgi,   21.  1929.  The  cast  last  night  was 
as  follows:  ^ 

Kltlv   Brown   Franeilie  l-arrimore 

Bol>  Rrown.  .   ,  Ban-.v  n'Seill 

Mrs.  Bouc'ieaiilt.   Charlotin  Gi-anviJI" 

Dierdrs    Lesi-.ins   t^'""'',  .  ^Jf ''''^.^ 

Cownlev  Town  Kennelh  Hunter 

•5rii"e  Kean  Ross  Alexander 


,'Kipples' 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Pir.st 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Lei  Us  Be 
Gay,  '  a  comedy  of  manners  in  a  pro- 
logue, three  acts  and  four  scenes  by 


[  is  fair.    The  most  enjoyable  perfor- 
mances were  contributed  by  William 
i  Collier.  Sr..  as  Eleanor's  grouchy  but 
likeable  father,  by  Louise  Pazenda,  as 
„r;!-"i^aning  Mi's.  Granger,  and  by 
lung  newcomer,  Gregory 


"Ripples."  a  musical  extravaeanza  in  lw( 
'.-.rl.s  and  Jl  scenes;  lino!;  by  William  Anthoii\ 
Me^nire.  lyrifs  by  Iryiii^-  Caesar  aill 
iTia.ham  John,  mnsif  by  Oscar  Levant,  aim 
\ILeri.  .Sirmay:  settinKs  by  Joseoh  Urban 
.•■oslmnes  by  rh?r!es  J.-Maire:  produced  bv 

iCJiarics  Dillfiig-hani   a)    ibe  Ts'ew  Amsterdam 

I  I'healre.  New  York.  Ffb  SI.  1930.  and  pej 
lofmed  for  the  lirsi   ume  in  Boston  at  the 

,ii;olonnI  Theatre  List  erening.  with  the  fol 

jlowinf:*  '-ast: 

Herman  Duichrr....  Arthur  riiniiinffham 

H"','"'',     r,  ■William  Kerseheil 

[Malcolm  Fairman   Edwai-d  .*.llen 

iRjpples  ....    .  .   Dorothy  Stone 

Richard  Willoiighby    Charirs  Collins 

Mrs.  Willouffhby   jMrs.  Frad  htoite 

K'l>   T'red  Stone  ; 


U^lmlher.-  

[Wilhanis  

ll'erl;His   _    

Does  any  book  on  etiquette  tell  how 
ja    divorced    couple    should    act    one  | 
Itoward.s  (he  other  when  they  are  wec-k-  j 
end  gue.sts  and  the  other.s  In  the  party  { 
do  not,  know  that  thr»  two  were  ever  | 
married,  much  less  that    th'^y  wer^ 
divorced?    Not  that  any  guest  Is  sup- 
posed to  sing:  "Must  we  then  meet  as 
strangers'?" 

Kitty  Brown  ob.iected  to  her  husband 
wandering  from  hi.'  own  fireside  al- 
though he  tried  to  convince  her  that 
his  heart,  was  true  to  her;  that  he  did 
not  love  the  other  woman,  who,  bv  the 
way.  had  told  the  wife  of  the  little 
affair,  for  she  wished  to  play  the  game 
and  have  everything  above  board. 
Kitt-y  left  Bob.  taking  the  children  with 
her.  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  as  she 
hinted  afterwards,  she  experimented  on 
the  male,  hoping  to  find  out  why  men 
were  unfaithful.  A  delightful  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Boucicaiilt  met  her.  took  a  fancy 
l.o  her.  and  three  years  afipr  th" 
divorce,  invited  her  to  her  '  country 
place  somewhere  in  Westchester.  Mr.s. 
Boucicault  was  anno.ved  bscause  her 
own  granddaughter,  triough  betrothed 
to  a  nice,  clean  young  man,  had  thi-own 
herself  at  one  Brown,  who  was  once 
Kitty's  Brown.  So  Kitty  was  to  take 
Bob  away  from  the  gi-anddaughter.  who 
prcc'.&iined  her  love  for  the  said  Bob 
from  th'  housetops:  a  remarkably 
head.strong.  inflammable,  reckless  young 
woman,  this  Dierdre.  Bob.  who  ba- 
lievp.s  his  life  is  ruined  by  Kitty's  de- 
.sertion.  ha.s  been  more  than  accs.i'ing 
the  infatuated  girl's  devotion.  This  is 
about  all  the  plot  there  is.  and  it  .is 
easy  to  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end 
of  all. 

There  are  other  characters.  Mr.  Town, 
a  professional  philanderer:  Mr.  Grain- 
ger, addicted  to  poetry:  Madge  Living- 
stone, who  delights  in  making  men 
fetch  and  can-y  for  her.  There  is  one 
■strongly  marked,  delightful  woman  lii 
the  v/holp  me.ss.  the  hostess.  Mrs.  Bouci- 
cault. dominesring,  changeable,  cynical, 
human,  obstinate,  humorous,  an  epi- 
tome of  all  that  is  lovable  and  mighi: 
fia.sily  be  detestable  in  a  darling  of  the 
fates,  who  has  had  her  own  way,  and 
did  not  divorce  her  husband  for  'it  was 
not  the  fa.'--hion  in  her  earlier  years  thus 
to  amu.se  one's  self. 

All  the  men  are  moths  to  Kitty'.s 
hnght  light:  she  shines  for  all.  even  for 
j  Bob.  who  now  is  cool  to  Dierdre.  This 
:  amazing  girl  goes  to  his  room  opening 
on  a  moonlit  balcony.   Town  climbs  up 
wons  Kitty,   would  embrace  her  and 
■■■laps  mosquitoes.  The  voice  of  Grainger 
down   below  bleats  in  the  night  air 
Dierdre  suspecte  the  worst  of  Kitty 
Kitty  wonders  what  Dierdre  is  up  to 
The  calm  night  does  not  cool  the  rn"- 
.jealous  fever.    Naturally  the  other 
woman  guests  look  on  Kitty  as  a  shame- 
,  less  hussy.    Mrs.  Boucicault  wonders  il 
I  her  plan  was  either  shrewd  or  wise 
Then  there  is  nothing  left  for  Bob  to 
I  do  but  to  tell  the.  truth.    And  Kitty 
!  ne  er  consenting  to  go  back  to  him,  at 
[  last  eon,sent.s. 

The  Dlay  is  all  In  the  dialogue  which 
IS  excellent,  amusing,  often  wittv  but 
never  forced,  never  shaped  merely  for 
fne  purpose  of  revealing  Miss  Crothers 
?  wit;  no.  the  lines  are  what  one  ex- 
lipct."  from  the  various  characters:  tho.s^ 
eivpr  to  Mrs.  Boucicault  could  not  be 
n-trp.-ffi  pven  by  a  committee  of  hu- 
!nnrous  p.sychoanal.v.sts.    How  admirably 
I  nis  dear  woman  is  portraved  by  Mi.ss 
Gi-gnvlUe!     Seldom   does   one   see  in 
ihe.s?  day.s  a  more  natural,  a  more  fin- 
ished and  at  the  same  time  a  more  , 
-pontaneou.<:  performance,  without  any  ' 
supsrfiuity  of  emphasis  or  gesture      '  I 
^Mis,s  Larrimore  gave  a  definite  idea  \ 
Oi.  Kitty,  whose  fascination  was  real-  I 
Jzed,  not  taken  for  granted  bv  the  con-  I 
auct  of  her  admirers.    But  thf  whole  ' 
company    was   excellent,    though  one 
would  have  liked  a  Dierdre  whose  pas- 
.sion  was  not  so  blatant,  almost  hyster- 
ical,  though  here  Mi.s.s  Crothers  was 
largely  to  blame.   It  might  here  be  said 
tha  tslip  takes  a  refreshingly  light  view 
of  the  domestic  relations,  not  iniecting 
melodrama  into  comedy. 

The  play  and  the  periformance  should 
not  be  missed,  especially  not  bv  those 
who  are  inclined  to  bewail  the  present 
"degensracy"  of  the  stage. 


j    In  the  minds  of  the  larre^'fid  friendly 
audience  at  th.e  Colonial  I'heatre  la.st 
jevening,  the  thought  uppermost  prob- 
ably was  not  pertinent  to  the  comp^ra- 
Itive  merits  nf  "Ripple.s"  over  previous 
Fred  Stone  shows  hut^— how  completely 
has  this  Individualistic  dancing  clown 
come  back?  How  supple  is  he  after  .sus- 
taining in  a  fall  from  a  plane  two  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  left  leg,  a  dis- 
located left  ankle,  a  fracturfe  of  the 
right  thigh  above  the  knee,  a  dislocated 
right  shoulder,  a  fracture  of  the  jaw  on 
the  lower  left  side,  and  a  .slight  frac- 
ture of  the  left  wrisf?  Mr.  Stone  left 
little  doubt  as  to  his  miraculous  res- 
toration. For  his  entrance,  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  usual  de.sultory  choral 
opening  and  introductions,  he  was  ca'ta- 
pulted  onto  the  .stage  from  the  .splin- 
tered door  of  a  .small  barn  plump  into 
a  bed  of  Mrs.  Willoughby's  thousand 
dollar  tulips.  Thereafter  with  Dorothy 
and  Paula  he  did  his  paternal  share  in 
two  of  the  looselimbed  clown  dances  for 
which  he  has  been  famous;  he  tapped 
a  generous  bit  on  his  own,  and  toward 
the  end  he    manipulated    a    pair  of 
crutches  in  a  rhythmic    dance  which 
took  him  from  one  end  of  the  stage 
apron  to  the  other.  He  even  turned  a 
cartwheel  without  wincijig.  For  a  man 
who,  following  his  tutor's  advice  went 
up  in  the  air  on  that  near-tragic  Au- 
gust day  In  1928.  calm  and  collected 
and.  to  use  his  own  words,  came  down 

I  calm,  and  "was  collected,"  Fred  Stone 

II  turned  in  a  fairly  arduous  evening's 

j  work.  j 
What  he,  as  titular  head  of  the  family 
allowed  to  lapse  m  the  dancing  lanes 
I  daughters  Dorothy  and  Paula  redeemed'  ' 
for  the   honor   of  the  Stones.  Mis.s'  ' 


.fohn  Pillsbnry  .  .  .  . 

.iane  Martin   

Mrs.  John  Pillsbury 
Corji,  Jack  Sterling- 
Sei'gl,    Banner  ... 

Mini.eiit   

Mis.  Sierhinr  

f.itlle  Billie  Sheer  . 
l>oIlipnp   


..\ndiew  T'ombC' 
.  .  C.vnihia  Foley  ; 
.  .  .  .\lthea  Hetnlv  I 
.  Kddie  Foy.  Jr.  i 
.  .Charles  Mast  I 
.  Pfstry    Bancroti  i 

 Pearl  Hie-ht 

 Paul  Paiitns 

.Col.  Gasper 


I;  Dorothy,  a  veteian  compared  with  the 
I  oaller  and  slightly  less  graceful  Paula  ' 
!  shone  particularly.    Born  with  dancing 
-  toes    she  has  taken   on  new  graces  \ 
{quickened  her  thrii.sts  and  parries  in 
:the  game  of  give  and  take  in  dialogue 
Paula,  making  her  debut,  took  her  danc- 
ing less  seriously,  yet  showed  no  signs  ' 
i  ^i.       ."w?"*''^'  .  «JJ»nains  the  mother, 
1  who  to  thousands  of  sentimentalists  in 

^i^-tfi'  '"r^^'f^i-  "'^^y''  Allene 
j  Ciatei  In  "Ripples"  .she  is  the  newlv 
rich  Mrs  Willoughby.  mistress  of  vast 
tiacts  in  the  Catskilk  which  Rip.  comic 
descendant  of  the  legendary  long-time 
slumberer.  claims  should  have  been  hTs 
Mis.  Stone  need  no  longer  sing  nor 

i.^errdo  it.  '"""g- 
'  r^^X  ^'."'■'^  ramtiles   pleasantlv  and 
Where         b'^'^.^V*  mountai?^ 
bewhiskered  dwarfs  of  old  i 
have  become  agents  for  a  good-natured 

mor ''?ha''n''b'-^'^'*  '''^  ^'•'  Tomb^^wi  h 
mo. e  than  hi.s  wonted   unction:  pa.st 
wln^  troopers'  barracks,  through.  Mrs  , 
Willoughby's  ornate  Colonial  room'wnh  ' 

II  nV"??'T P^"^''^:  and  com-  | 
ing  to  ingenuous  rest  in   that  ladv's 

!  Jest  of  love  engagements  between  Rip- 
a    Com^'^^frli''"''  WilIoughb.y,  naml^d.  i 
after  th'  ^^'"''"f  venomously  observes, 
be  ween  t??ff"''^'  ^'"^      England:  and  , 
'm«7v  wi,'^^''uu"""  corporal  an-i 

Pa^  ia  ^'"°"Shbv,  which  wotiid  be  Mis-  i 
Paula  of  course.  There  are  several 
typical  interludes  of  Frecstonean  humm- 
appertaining  to  whplesale  bagging  of 
wild  ducks  by  decoy  balloons,^  or  to 
ludicrous  encounters  with  the  dwarfs 

the  tlr^"  "'"^P^"^'  or  with  Lollipop, 
the  tame  bear.  Twice  Mr.  Stone  b  ' 
cle  ver  trickery,  .seems  suddenly  e  on - 
gated;  how,  few  can  guess 

b Js^^h'v  -'^yf^^  ''"y  beautiful  num- 
oeis  by  the  Mary  Read  Tiller  eirls 
especially  the  sunrise  dance  and  the 
autumn  ballet,  the  latter  performed  in  ' 

fa  ling  a.s  the  girls  weave  their  rhyth-  I 
mic  patterns.    There  are  other  dances.  ' 

t^^hc/  ^'^""P"'    T'he  music  is 

mobstrusive  for  the  most  part,  with  I 
two  numbers,  'Tm  a  Little  Bit  Ponder  ! 
of  You,.'  and  "You  Never  Can  Tell 
fn  mti^rf  above  their  fellow.s 

bt  M     r  costumes,  designed 

by  Ml.  LeMaire  and  paid  for  by  Mr 

wm  5^  ^"^^  '  Stone  give. 

Will  Rogers,  after  expressing  hi.s  au-  ' 

stunl    °"t  P'^ch-hitt^ng  I 

than   Wil^  "^^^  ^"J^"^^  things  better 
any  kind  of  gum."    Which  was  hittine  1 

accounV'"'°"'  ^""^''^'^       ^is  bank 

account  ^  j,  ^ 


TUESDAY  SYMPHONT  j 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  Tuesday 
series  of  concer-ts  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  yesterday  I 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  Dr.  Kous-  i 
sevitzky  conducted.  The  program  com-  \ 
prised  Beethoven's  "Leonore"  overture  ! 
No.  3  and  "Pastoral"  symphony;  also  i 
Brahms's  symphony,  E  minor.  No.  4.  j 

Some  might  say  that  this  was  a  .stifT  ■ 
progi'am;  others  might  welcome  it  as  I 
a  relief  from  programs  devoted  If.rgely 
to  contemporaneous  music  of  the  ex-  j 
treme  radical  variety.    There  was  no  ' 


„  tol  a"thene.ve-shat:tcre(i  Stanhope,  con-  South,  she  shows  her  talen    for  viv.d 

difference  of  omi^^n  ye^^^^^y  ^\^A  ^^^g  perfectly  not  only  the  mn^s  description.  Speaking  of  Civ.l  War  camp 

the  quality  of  the  Pcrfoimance  ov  ^       desperate  struggle  to  maintain  nls  «lf-  expressing  in  mediocre  form 

dramatic  and  Po«ti=  'n^^f  \^^^'°?a,.ed    control,  but  al.so  his  fme  abilities  a*  a  ^           ^t  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 

The.  Tuesday_  audiences  have             leader  of  men.  Almost  equally  eff^^^^^^^  ^      ,1 P         ^^.j^  ^ears  "from 


Elephant  GutteDam"  was  a  slip  oT  inri 
pen.    For  Emmelt's  Christian  name  was 
"Dan" — and  was  not  his  birthplm  e  in  the 
West?  ' 


  The  older  masters 

well  this  s«=««>"-^^  ^'"concerto  of  Bach, 
were  ^presented  by  a.  con^ei  ,^ 

*>,'''"'t«  Tr  flat  major;  Haydn's  sym- 
phony in  E  nai  maj  .  Beethoven 
phony  <^^h  the  hom  cauK^^ 

came  In  with  the  "Unfin- 

overture;  Schubert  with_  me  u 

ished"  and  "i;^^''^  *^°SphonT^<i  ^^e 
Schumann  with  a  sympnony 

overture  to  ''Manlrea.  Brahms; 

There  waa  a  symphony  W  « 
Tchalkov.slcy  s  .  ^^P*"L\"brimant  per- 
!:rra^nc%T&s^'Tm  IHulensple- 

••The  sea 


me;:'"AlmVt-ea^.y  e^^^^^^^^  Ivtragrt'opTeyTe'Wll  hears  "from 
''.Jt^tl^^To'^oo^r.eTl^^^^^  iLm^^'owTrwing-room  sounds  of  young 
Zt!cS  agreeable  qiaUty.  The  boy- |  voices,  and  a  girl  might  be  seen  a  the 
sh  impulsive  Raleigh  of  David  Man- j  i^n^,  her  full  skirt  rippling  about  her 
ners  Is  cntuely  adiryrable,  and  i^tliony  W  j^^^  dimpled  shoulders  rising  from 
R„chr,ell    makes   the    coward   Hlbbert   her  tight-fitting 


diences  great  Plfa^^'^^  ^ave  not  been 
expected  the  best  ^  ^ 

disappointed. 

TREMONT  THEATRE 
"Journey's  End" 

An    all-lalkine-   screen   drama   adapted  by 

"rr^e,  "^i;^niran,?  pr^e.ent'ed '  by '  Tiffany  .itb 
ihr>  foUnwi'iE  Colin  Clive 

-d  li'-,  J*"'!'*^" Ian  MacLaifi"! 
.VV  i9*'n  bbert  Anlhony  Bu.l.ncll 

■Jd  Lt., /rroller  -rharie"  GenV  d 

^'■.'Ie,M,"Mi'ior ;       ■.  ^Thomas  Wl,,tnl,-y 

h^?^^:;'<^)dier--:;::"::::-™r^..n.e,- 

A  splendid  picture  in  every  way  )s 
••Journey's  End,"  now  current  at  the 
Tremont    Theatre  -  a    picture  which 
1  should  on  no  account  be  missed,  espe- 
'  cially  by  those  who  failed  to  see  the 
alav     This  does  not  mean  that  those 
who  did  witness  the  play  should  Iceep 
Tway.  for  the  film  is  a  faithful,  honest 
land  heartbreaking  reproduction     It  is 
'only  that  they  will  miss  the  intimate 
I  personal  touch  that  actors  in  the  flesh 
give;  that  they  will  see  separate 
c^ners  of  the  dugout  and  l«<iivldual 
ngures  instead  of  the  complete  pic- 
Itm-e     They  will  also  go  outside  the 
dugout  into  the  trenches,  over  the  top 
and  into  the  German  lines  dunng  the 
'fatal  raid  which  the  stage  play,  with 
overpowering  effect,  merely  suggested. 

Despite  these  differences  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  may  add  rathei 
than  detract,  "Joiu-ney's  End    ferns  to 
us  the  finest  achievement  of  the  talk- 
ing pictures  to  date.   It  keeps  the  spiiit 
i  of  the  play  to  a  remarkable  extent^  and 
I  there  are  no  depressing  variations  in 
1  the  usual  style  of  war  films.    It^  gieat 
I  merit,  however,  comes  from  the  fact 
:  that  it  follows  the  stage  version  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  and  not  from  any 
originality  in    screen     technique.  It 
I  rales  the  question,  therefore  whether 
Uhe  talking  screen  at  its  best  Is  to  be 
merely  a  copy  of  the  stage  or  wUl  de- 
velop along  lines  of  its  own. 

"Journey's  End"  is  a  very  simple,  hu- 
man and  tragic  document,,  with  no  ro- 
mance, save  that  of  comradeship,  no 
heroic  gestures,  and,  above  all,  no  loud 
denunciations  of  war.  Yet  it  manages 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  arguments 
against  war  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten The  men  in  it  don't  want  to  die, 
but'  they  do  want  to  "put  on  a  good 
show"  and  if  their  Uves  pay  the  for- 
feit It's  all  in  the  game.  Some  have 
said  that  such  a  play,  and  conse- 
quently the  picture,  could  have  been, 
written  only  about  Englishmen.  That  meni 


BACH  CANTATA  CLUB 

The  Bach  Cantata  Club,  conducted  bj 
G  Wallace  Woodworth,  met  last  nlghl 
in"  Emmanuel  Church  to  perfonn  the 
Allowing  music:  Bach,  The  Passion 
Chorale  (Melody  by  Hassler.  harmon- 
Sn  from  Bich's  Passion  accord^ 
to  St.  Matthew);  Palestrina,  Stabat 
Mater;  Ba;ch.  Cantata  No  4-"Ch^ 
las  in  Todesbanden";  Holst^ 
OXL-Vin  (Melody  from  Gelstllche 
Klrchengesaenge,  1623).  Inatrumental 
Sport^wlf  furnished  by  the  organ 
(Dlaved  by  L.  P.  Beverldge)  and  by  a 
S  strmg  orchestra  (concert  mistress 

Ml6S  Dorothy  Comstock).   

Mr  Woodworth's  enterprising  poup, 
which,  from  the  moment  of  its  incep- 
tion, not  so  long  ago,  filled  fJ^.^f P«5; 
tent  gap  in  Bostons  musical  Ufe,  haa 
now  made  useful  strides  toward  the  a^- 
QuSltion  of  a  choral  technique  match-  | 
,?ng  ts  high  alms.  This  fact  waa  shown 
mnRf  <!nectacularly  In  Hoist's  brilliant 
^he  background?  .  •  •  Wade  mmpton  »  ;  m<^t  spe^^^^^^^  tune  that 

By  PHILIP  HALE  whiskers   belonged    in   a    Du    Maurier  ^^""^^^her  widely  known  aa  an  Easter 

Uustration  from  the  London  Punch  ;  hymn— a  setting 


Bushnell  makes    ^..^   ™  .v"";r  V<. 

understandable,  almost  sympathetic^  It 
would  be  quite  exciting  to  see  these 
actors  and  their  associates  In  the  flesh, 
to  watch  them  act  on  the  stage,  un- 
hampered by  the  necessity  that  now 
limits  the  spectator's  vision  to  oiie  or 
I  two  figures  at  a  time.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  they  would  be  even  more 
convincing  than  they  are  now.  and  that 
is  saving  much.  The  photography  Is 
splendid,  barring  a  few  too  many  close- 
ups  and  the  voice  reproduction  Is  ex- 
cellent. ^-  ^- 


f3o 


the  rounded  neck  of  her  tight-fitting 
bodice,  her  hair  piled  high  with  ringlets 
hanging  over  her  ears  and  a  rose  stuck 
bewitchingly  among  the  curls,  a  Con- 
federate officer  turning  the  music  as  she 
sang.  'We  met.  tVas  at  a  ball. 

Her  sense  of  humor  is  lively.  A*  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  writer,  she  knows  the 
value  of  thumb-nail  sketches.  bhe  i» 
amused  by  the  pictures  of  Confederate 
heroes.  "Who  ever  saw  sucli  heaving 
bosoms,  such  breadth  of  shoulders,  such 
flashing  eyes,  as  these  painted  generals 
standing    as    super-men  and 


a  ;i. 
ii'  II- ■ 

Mr  Ci, 

jibw,  1819. 
:j  Havdn^S 


 ^  boast    of.    standing  as 

-.r/^TTXTr-  irnT  Wi'  TONPERT  towering  over  the  trees  and  steeples  oi 
YOUNG  FOLKS  CO^Lt^Kl  to         ^  Wade  Hampton . 

By  PHILIP  HALE  whiskers   belonged    in   a    Du    Manner  ^^"".^ther  widely  l«>own  aa  an  Faster 

The    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra  f^„„  the  London  Punch  ;  hymn-a  ^etttog  on  which  thta  im^ 

gave  a  concert  for  young  people  y^- I  J^j^i^h^p  p„ik,"  a  Bishop  in  disgu.se- a  can^^^^ 

ferday  ^"ernoon  in  Symphony  hall.^^^^^  ^^^..^       Mosby's  ""^/''^l^  ^^er^^tectaiS  without  damage  to 

Koussevitzky  and  ^ictia^^S^^^JTs  cameo  of  a  face,  that  ^^^^l^.P^f^^^r^        ancient    dlvotlon,  .  combln  ng^^^^^^ 


ing  his  nose.     He  is  always  suii.u   b  v,..„„e  insipid.  The: 


KoussevitzKy  anu  x^^i.""-"  "-s--  •■ --- ^  devotion,    combining,  as 

Spiegel."  Wagner,  "Hide  of  the  Valky- 
rie'="  Alfred.H.  Meyer  made  explana- 
tory remarks,  giving  the  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  pieces  m  a  clear 
and  interesting  manner.  His  telling  tne 
story  of  "Beauty  and  the  Beast  with 
the  accompanying  amusing  pictures  on 
the  screen  aided  greatly  m  the  chii- 
di-en's  eniovmeht  of  Ravel's  charming 
music.  -There  were  pictures  for  the 
other  compositions.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
conducted  the  music  by  Strauss  and 
Wagner;  Mr.  Burgin  the  other  numbers 
As  the  children  were  entering  Sym- 
phony hall,  other  children  were  skip- 
ping the  rope  near  the  door.  One 
might  have  asked  whether  those  enter 


bTfore^thrworld's  camera."    Then  there 
is  the  guide  who  showed  her  and  tioi 
son  over  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  j 
like  a  razor-back  hog  -    Six  feet  tall 
six  inches  wide,  with  a  nose  like  a  bow 
sprit"    The  guide's  voice  was    the  tal 
setto  which  always  belongs  to  those  alien 
uated.  shad-bellied,  Adam's  appley  peo 
nle"-  his  father,  he  said,  was  the  ouH 
standing  hero  of  the  battle.    The  young 
man's  pockets  bulged  with  photographs 
of  sections  of  his  late  father  s  anatomy, 
for  his  body  was  perforated  m  all  parts 

 ^-    ^  ...    hv  Confederate  bullets.     "Getty sburg- 

....„.it  have  asked  whether  those  entei-  ^""'f''  f  ^^^ht  and  death,  now  an 
ing  envied  those  in  joyful  exercise    or  that  P  f «  "  sculptural  mon- 

whether  the  rope-skippers  wished  that )  open-air   museum    ot  scuipiu 
thev    too,  could  enter.     Children  do  i  strosities. 

The    letters    of    the  aide-de-camp 
Charles  Minnigerode,  Jr.  who  ran  awa) 


not  invariably  appreciate  what  are 
loosely  de.scribed  as  educational  advan- 
tages. Too  much  stress,  by  the  way. 
is  put  on  music  as  an  educational  force. 
Po.s.sibly  .some  of  the  contemporaneous 
compositions  being  purely  ceiebral.  or 
reminding  one  of  the  Pythagorean  the- 
ory of  niu.sic.  might  be  called  educa- 


.  ^^-^  master's  style  to 
bpoome'"'instpld.  They  achieved  some- 
t^^of  the  exquisite  limpidity  of  tone 
and  fluidity  of  phrase  that  are  requisite 
here,  conveyed  much  of  the  music  s 
crystalline  beauty  and  pure  exaltatlor 
and  at  the  same  time  managed  to  col^  or 
it  with  the  changing  emotions  of  tne 

^They  dealt  excellently  on  the  whole 
with  the  heartier  and  more  hurunan  sor- 
rows  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  chora  e- 
to  Hans  Leo  Hassler'a  expre'  ^^^e  melody 
-and  with  those  of  ^^^^"f^^.^f^l 
posed  for  an  Easter  S  .uwday  206  years 
ago)?  though  here  a  .ffeater  brUllance 
ill  the  singing  of  the  ^opranos.  a  deeper 
sonority  Ui  that  of  the  basses,  might; 
have  added  to  f^^eir  effectiveness. 

The  nrm  and  conJSdent  playing  of  the 
nrrhlstra  anc  'Mr.  Beverldge's  beautiful 
SomLce!  of  a  (Chorale  Prelude  added 
notably        the  pleasures  of  the  eve- 


from  school  to  enlist,  are  full  of  jokes, 
affection,  and  references  to  love  affairs. 
"Amazing,  how  little  of  the  vital  newsj 
was  given,  how  casual,  how  incidental  the 

ory  of  mu.sic.  might  be  callea  eauca-  Tf' ^^^k  seemed  to  be."  Charlie,  though' 
tional-at  legist  Its  admirers  iioi>e  that  '  big  *^"[^. .  ^i,  love  affairs  seri- 
the  general  public  will  be  educated  up  ,  only  eighteen,  took  „»"^  '"X^  Andrews, 
to  this  advanced  art,  bUt  the  music  ously.  "Puppy  love,  says  Mrs^  ^r^J^!  „f 
played  yesterday  appealed  to  the  eino- |  "^o  ridiculed,  is  a  pretty  P".^'! 
tions  and  the  fancy.  And  so  the  chll-  ,  ^^Ung  passion.  It  is  not  selhsh,  it  is 
dren,  not  unduly  impressed    by    the  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^        jt  creates  a  magical 


ning. 


name  of  Beethoven,  did  not  sit  reveren-  I 
tially  as  in  a  concert  of  prayer,  but 
honestly  enjoyed  what  they  heard  with 
their  ears.  Tney  also  enjoyed  the  skiu 
of  the  soloists  in  Haydn's  Variations 
and  Mr.  Filler's  double  baasoon  voicing 
the  amorous  pleading  of  the  Beast. 
They  would  have  gladly  joined  with  Tiu 
In  his  merry  pranks;  they  mourned  his 
fate  when  he  was  brought  to  judgment 
by  stern  men  without  a  sense  of  numor, 
and  at  the  end  the  fchildren  rode  gaUy 
with  the  Valkyries.  Truly  a  real  en- 
tertainment. The  concert  wUl  be  re- 
peated this  afternoon. 

THIS  WEKR'S  STAtJB 


.f  Other  nationalities  would  not  adopt;!  "  ■■Rippi,.  •••    w»i»*<!!»i  ->xt™rr>- 

he  quiet,  humorous,  .slightly  sentimen-  |  ^  "^^^^^'^'^.th^'P? 


al  attitude  of  Osborne  and  Raleigh,  for     f,„-roth.T  and  vanu. 


arrt  daujlileis. 


iistance,  before  the  raid.  Perhaps  that 
IS  true;  certainly  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
most  soldiers  going  into  battle  wiU. 
poeti?  on  their  lips,  be  it  "Alice  ii  i 
Wonderland  '  or  something  of  an  heroi. 
cast  Yet  the  English  actors  who  wen 
here  in  Boston  last  fall  and  tnese  now 
to  be  seen  on  the  screen  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre,  may  persuade  us  ea-sily 
that  as  they  felt  and  acted,  so  did 
others;  that  the  eflect  of  war  on  sen- 1 
sitlve,  imaginative  natures  knows  no 
race  nor  creed. 

There  is  no  plot  to  speak  of— merely 
a  series  .of  everyday  happenings  in  war- 
time, yhe  .scene  is  the  dugout  in  the 
front-l»e  trenches  and  the  trench  out- 
side With  an  occasional  glimpse  of  no- 
man's' la.ad.  The  characters  are  Stan- 
hope the  young  captain  whose  ner\es 
are  breaking  under  the  three  years 
strain:  Osborne,  the  wise  and  kmdly  ex- 
schoolmaster:  the  fresh  and  likable 
^•oungster,  Raleigh,  Idolizing  Stanhope, 
and  aghast  at  the  latter's  hostility;  Hid-- 


Old 


England,"  comedy: 


COPLEY— "DeaH 
^^rTit  ™ET-  Xet  V»  Be  Gay,"  com- 
PLTMOUTH-"LiUle  Accident."  iarce.  14th 
SHDBERT-"Th;  ^e^  .  Moon,"  .  operetta: 
inth  and  last  week.  •.,  ^Mrd 
WlLBnR-"'ai.dlle-I-ii:l>t.--  cottedy.  tWrd 
and  lapt  week. 


world  which  no  seasoned  sinner  can  con 
ceive  of. 

The  journal  of  Mrs.   Andrews'  Aunt 
Ida,  kept  in   1862-63,  gives  a  graphic 
idea  of  the  Yankee  invasion,  the  attitude 
of  women  left  on  the  plantations,  theu 
privations  and  their  heroism.    There  are 
letters  from  other  women,  one  now  living 
-at  least  in  1927,  who  wrote  that  though 
thev  were  "drinking  the  dregs  of  poV- 
eny  "^he  voung  people  found  enjoynient 
1  Tn  Hfe  and  in  each  other.    Though  Mrs. 
I  Mi  ajah  Woods,  as  a  girl  had  no  frock 
?o  go  to  a  party,  her  "full  white  pet  - 
coat  had  a  friU  and  two  tuc^s.  and  with 
a  bodice  and  a  blue  sash  looked  quite 
'  well     None  of  the  gentlemen  knew  that 
U  was  a  petticoat  and  the  other  g.r  s 
were  no  better  off  than  we.       One  is 
Tirock  reading  these  letters  and  journals. 
b\  the  religious  belief  of  the  writers  m 
Se  sacrednlss  of  the  Confederate  cau.e 
and  their  faith  in  a  favoring  God 


Corporal  Tanner's 
of  his  sufferings,  wounded  at 
  "  j.h  a  letter  of  comment  by  General  J. 

THE  OLD  SOiXmrj^^^^^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dramatic  and  Music  Critic  of 
The  Boston  Herald. 


While  the  letters  in  Marietta  Miniii 
gerode  Andrews'  "Scraps  of  Paper,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  indisputable  interest 

voungst^i,   =  T.-    -       one  wishes  that  she  had  commented  at 

and  aghast  at  the  latter's  hostility;  Hid-        3,^^  length.  Few  women,  or  men  lor 

tert,  the  ^^'eaklV?^  -'^^?ll''Miirf  l^'he  that  matter,  write  to-day  with  as  marked 
and  unmiaguiative;  Prlv.  Mason,  ine  reveal  so  charming  a  personal- 
cockney  soldier-cook;  and  a  few  more  gusto  or  reveal  f  ,  Editing 
^riime  is  just  before  the  German  ity.  few  are  so  ^  War 
irive  of  1918.  the  letter-  written  during  »he  C.vil  War 
Inevitabiv,  since  there  can  be  no  cur-  journals  and  dairies,  though  she  and  ner 
tain  to  drop,  the  film  loses  some  of  the 


ia„.  K,   -  — ,  family  suffered— her  father  was  leii  lor,  letters,        "—uW^o',   who   . 

be.st  stage  effects  such  as  the  moment         ,        ^    g^jj  „f  Appomattox-there  knowledge  a     wno . 
when  Stanhope,  agonized  over  the  ;o..s  i,itterness  in  her  soul,  nor  does  she   p.  F.  V.  s.       ="If'^,,  "^arolina  "  as  the 

of  his  bp.'^t  friend,  can  only  shout  at  tne  is  "o      .     „„,  "-_,,_,cted  Rebel."  Does   Sam  Emmett,  of  Nor  h  Carolina,  <« 


surgery  in  the  World  War;  a  letter 
surgery  leeend     of  Barbara 

FrieX  p  ges  abX  the  Confederate 
Sr^s  and  the  great  Seal;  these  add  to  he 
fnterest  of  the  volume.  The  remaining 
pages  devoted  to  letters  written  by  Mrs 
Andrews'  son  and  others  in  the  World 
War  are  introduced  by  a  ^ewwords  in 
glowing  praise  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
with  a  modest  letter  from  h.m  to  Mr,. 
Andrews. 

"Scraps    of    Paper-    is  handsomely 
priS      Mrs.  Andrews  supplies  note, 

though  she  and  her  ^bou,  men  --f^'^^pe'^^^^^^^ 
father  was  left.  for|  letters,  for  she  ^m^ght^  Tmong  the 


,  METROPOLITAN  ^ 

V'The  Light  of  Western  Stars 

An  all-talking;  soreen^rama  adapte^^^^ 

irom  the  "O^^L  nttV.  Brower  Md  Edwin  H. 
,S^f^J.'^prelfut2^°by^PraL^nt  with  tHa 

iollowins  cast:  Richard  Arlen 

I  Dick  Bailey  '    .Mary  Brian 

I  Ruth  Hammond   p^gd  KohVer 

"Stack"   .   ^  Reeia  Toomey 

Bob  Drejcell    Harrr  Green 

"Pie  Pan'   ■wiWiam  LeMalre 

Grif  Meeker    Guv  Oliver 

Sheriff   George  Chandler 

1  Slier  . . .  ■    Sid  Taylor 

Square  Toe   .Gus  SavfllO 

western' pictures',  such  as  "The  Ll^t 
I  of  western  Stars,"  current  film  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  must  be  very 
nice  to  produce.   Only  t^«/f Jf^^. 
settings  are  necessary-chlefly  the  great 
outdoor^ne  set  of       very  expen^ 
costumes,  half  a  dozen  six-shooters  ann 
a  few  dozen  horses,  f^^^  there  you  arc. 
There  must  be  a  dastardly  vUlaln.  large 
I^d'biSf  and  inclined  to  leer^  who  has 
robbed  the  herome  of  her  lawfiU  prop^ 
erty  and  perhaps  killed  some  memDer  01 
her  f amUv    The  hero  Is  a  tough  look- 
tag,  ^ufck-shootlng,.,  «^^^^^-Sld 
cowboy;  quick  on  the  d^^\t"'^JitWh; 
to  fall  to  love  very  H^^kly  w^h  toe 
first  pretty  girl  he  meets,  ^ft^^^^ 
of  contrast,  the  herotoe  should  1»  a 
delicately-nurtured  girl  from  the  East 
who  finds  the  going  ^fther  rough- 
ends  as  she  should.  In  the  aforesaw 

"""Tl^lZ^on  to  these,  there  a«  a  I 
bit  of^mic  relief  and  one  or  two  sub- 
sidiary viTong-doers,  the  stage  ^aU  eet 
ffvr  '"The  Lleht  Of  Western  Stars.  It 
^akefa  g^S"  show.    Mary  Brian  and 
the  scenery  are  very  ^^^^a 
Richard  Arien  Is  alternately  dnu^^o 
bashful    with  P»igna<=i°^s^lnterlu^a 
?Yed  Kohler  Is  a  thorough-going  bad 
^n,  fnd  Harry  Green  Is  more  amu^ta 
than  usual  as  an  itinerant  Pedier.  TO 
most  interesting  scenes  hi  the  fltowen 
the  corraling  and  later  the  stampeding  o 
a  herd  of  a  hundred  or  more  i^lyj^ 
horses.    When  the  plcture^^^ 
made,  there  was  a  Jot  of  trouble  wiii 
the  anlmals-once  they  starnpedett^ 
the  wrong  direct  on  and  smasl^  to 
cameras,  and  another  ti"!®  ^J'^^a^j 
len  stumbled  and  fell  right  in  ^ 
oath.  No  irreparable  damage  was  Oon< 
Kv^,  and  the  results  were  assured^ 
worth  whUe.   Frankly,  it qu  te  a  rt 
lief  to  get  away  from  nif^^t  cUAs  ar 
back  stage  life  for  a  .^Wle-^t 
{whatever  happens  In  the  ^eat  ope 

.c^jaces.  there  are  n°/^2«  vt^^^  I 
aits  and  not  a  single  hroken-^axte 

v^nfer  In  sight.   ^  ** 
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fl  >  V'\l  PHONY  "concert 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Of  2irl  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
;  ">  "rchostra.  Dr.  Koussevltzky,  cnn- 
/-wi.  lonk  place  yesterday  afternnnn 
fa\mi'nony  hall.  Mozart,  Symphony, 
rn,  ,v,r  ,K.  3,-J8).  Chadwick,  Sinfoni- 
ta  n  n  major.  Dukeysky,  Symphony, 
flat  maior.  No.  2  (fir.st  performance), 
i?,"'"";,  'one  poem,  "Don  Juan." 
M  .  Chadwick'.s  overture  to  "Rip  Van 
inkic  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
e  Hanard  Musical  Association  in  De- 
^TibPi  1879.  at  a  concert  of  the  Handel 
a  J i-iydn  Society  in  May,  1880  His 
11^  iH-^t  appeared  on  a  program  of 
■  .""Mun  Symphony  orchestra  on  Jan. 

Ifi.iT    (overture   "Thalia").  It  wa.s  I 
ineniiy  meet  and  proper  that  his' 
iiP'^  should   have   been  celebrated 
ei(l;iv  by  the  Boston  Symphony  or-  ■ 
siia   wha<;e  programs  he  has  often  ' 
clirri.    The  Sinfonictta,  chosen  for; 
occasion,  wa.s  composed  in  1904- 
music  is  still  fresh  and  pleasing! 
s  firm  structure,  its  melodic  interest 
laniuunc  and  orchestral  expression,'! 
aD(«c  all  by  a  musical  enthusiasm  ' 
•  is   kept   within    artistic   bounds  1 
^vas   no   perfunctory   work;  the 
'C  was  in  the  compaser  and  it  had 
toiiip  out.    Nor  is  the  Sinfonietta 
Bvidoiitly  of  any  school.    There  i* 
liduality.   which  was  rare  among 
ji-ic;,n  composers  at  the  time  the 
Jinictta  was  written.    And  here  as 
ti  earlier  and  famous  Scherzo  and 
t.e  earlier  Symphonic  Sketches  there 
•lore   than   the  suggestion   of  the 
<-ican   spirit  finding   its   voice  in 
-c.     Perhaps  today   the  first  and 
Id  movements  are  the  ones  that 
•  nand    the    most    attention;  the 
er  by  the  thematic  material— note 
Charming  quasi  oriental  melody— 
.  )t,s    development— Mr.  Chadwick 
ing  for  orchestra  has  been  especiallv 
yy  in  his  use  of  the  symphonic 
1,    the    second    by    the  constant 
iif.,  °,         ,  "musical   thought,  the 
ancholj'  that  is  poetic  sentiment, 
„,.ir  *  ^  beautiful  close  with  its 
ulsit-  orchestral  invention 
.r  Cliadwick  at  the  end  of  the  Sin-  i 
'  ,  ^1""^  "^'^^'^  heartily  applauded.  I 
mi?iit  borrow  from  newspaper  jar- 
and  say  "he  received  an  ovation  "' 
thi.s  would  do  him  an  injustice,  for 
-ng  the  ancient  Romans  an  ovation 
a  In.sscr  triumph,  when  the  vic- 
)Us  general  entered    the    city  on 
leback  or  on  foot,  not  in  a  chariot 
crov.-ned   with  myi-tle,   not  with 
eJ,  and  only  a  sheep  was  sacrificed 
Js  honor.    Surely  Mr.  Chadwick  for 
^musical  activity  during  the  50  hon- 
«!le  years  deserves  the  laurel 
m.  Dukelsky,  who  was  at  the  con- 
'B.  Is  not  a  stranger  here.    Mr.  Kous- 
'^ky    had    already    introduced  a 
^  't-suue  and  a  first  symphony.  Mr 
'eisky   has  not  yeached  his  30th- 
Mortunate  man!    He  has  told  in 
iJtou.smg  manner  the  story  of  his 
he  was  a 

lid  the  story  in  so  ingenuous,  mod- 
imoi-ous  way,  that  it  should  dis-  ! 
[pne  from  severe,  much  less  cap-  ' 
-Unticism  of  his  music.    He  un- 
ff,^-'u^^  ■^'lich  now  seems 

tald  hearers  with  preconceived  or 
itional   ideals,  wild  and  irregular 
symphony  is  a  more  mature  work 
his  first,  yet  it  is  often  yeasty 
I"  t lie  reproach  of  being  a  poseur 
■  :ng  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit 
ake  notice,  cannot  justly  b» 
'gainst  him,  the  impression  is 
.hat  the  thematic  treatment  and 
istrumentation  are  often  expeii- 
hilifi         too  anxiously  shuns 
mm  !s  the  obvious  that  it  might 
of  him  by  his  friends  in  de- 
rhf  hears  music  in  his  own  way 
I  even  many  of  his  colleagues  hear 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
lit  I  he  Tradition" 

'■",(■  S"ciPt.v  with  the  tollowint 

^Ii'ih.  Ji,",;;;!;'"""""-  M.G,-ew  Kimb,), 

^V«„la  a.Kl"'.ttiV.-ih.„.'  ,.h,i.lmr-" 

Hil'l'r', Harol,  H„i.;h,MVM, 
Elsip  Potter  M^r  «"*'.',"■" 

K^;-  Mine,-  .:;-:-\v.-Eve,.tni;l!l,;?i:'"r 
A  -•-■i.'>won,.n-.-;;:v;;;;.;;.'li'i'i;;i;:„^?J^V;^ 

Words    lend    fal.se    dignity    to  last 
nights  performance  of  "In  the  Tradi- 
tion. '    Whatever  the  moral  i.ssue  the 
problem  of  keeping  awake  was  for  the 
time  much  more  serious.    Not  that  Mr 
Gcrides's  play  was  itself  altogether  to 
bhime.     Whatever   challenge   the  plot 
afToi  ded  was  completely  and  devastat-  | 
higly  crushed  by  the  quality  of  the  pre-  I 
sentation.    Such  performances  are  an  ' 
impo.sHion  upon  a  trusting  public. 

The  plot  might  in  some  hands  be  ma- 
cabre. Last  evening  it  was  ridiculous. 
A  small  town  undertaker  has  for  a 
long  time  had  no  work.  At  last  a 
corpse  IS  brought  to  him.  As  he  works 
on  the  body  he  detects  breathing.  What 
Is  he  to  do?  He  stifles  this  weak  breath- 
ing and  saves  himself  and  his  family 
irom  starvation.  Of  course  he  is 
haunted  by  his  crime.  The  symbol  of 
the  merry-go-rcund  wanders  in  and  out 
of  the  plot  with  so  little  significant  de- 
velopment as  to  make  one  suspicious  of 
Its  function.  Does  this  stamp  Geddes 
as  a  modernist? 

It  is  best  to  reserve  comment  on  Mr 
Geddes's  place  in  the  dramatic  firma- 
ment until  an  opportunity  comes  for 
seeing  one  of  his  plays  acted,  "in  the 
Tradition"  is  hardly  a  play,  nor  was  it 
acted. 

As  curtain-raiser  came  Schitzler's  "A 
Parewell  Supper."  What  a  relief  when 
the  curtain  wa,s  lowered  again. 
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By  PHILIP  HAlS 

Lill  Hatvajiy,  the  author  of  "The  Love  Duel,"  which,  adapted  by  Zoe 
Aklns,  will  be  seen  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night  with  Miss  Barry- 
more  as  the  beautiful  woman  "who  had  been  everywhere  and  done  every- 
thing," is  a  remarkable  apparition  if  her  passionate  biographers  In  this 
<;ountry  axe  to  be  implicitly  believed.  She,  too,  Is  said  to  be  beautiful,  prom- 
inent in  aJl  the  circles,  sober  and  gay,  of  Continental  society,  yet  dangerous— 
not  that  men  leave  home  and  mother  for  her  sake— but  she  has  a  gift  for 
"drawing  people"  out— 1.  e.  using  them  as  copy,  Introducing  them  with  their 
manners,  foibles,  even  vices  In  her  plays. 

A  fearless  woman,  for  she  startled  the  Lido  by  walking  into  a  hotel 
clad  only  in  a  beach  cape.  She  sings,  she  strums  the  guitar  in  a  pleasing 
manner:  she  has  collected  17th  century  French  ballads,  especially  those 
that  are  what  are  politely  described  as  being  flavored  highly  in  the  Gallic 
!  manner.   Jazz  gives  her  pleasure. 

There  are  anecdotes  floating  about  her.  During  the  Bela  Kun  regime 
in  Hungary,  her  family  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  old  government.  A 
newspaper  man  called  on  her,  told  her  she  was  in  danger— the  Bolsheviks 
'  would  get  her  if  she  didn't  look  out.  She  and  the  newspaper  man  sat  all 
,  night  on  the  steps  of  the  government  building.  Thus  she  escaped  outrage, 
Siberia  or  death.  Going  one*  from  Italy  to  Austria,  the  passengers  were 
obliged  at  a  frontier  station  to  dismount  and  wait  for  another  train.  When 
jthe  station  master  was  told  that  Lili  was  there,  admiring  her  writings,  he 
I  provided  for  her  the  only  motorcycle  that  had  not  been  commandeered  by 
Mussolini. 

'  ,  The  first  play.  "Noah's  Ark,"  came  from  a  sojourn  at  Berne,  where  there  ' 
was  prevailing  suspicion  about  aU  strangers  in  Switzerland,  a  neutral  coun- 
try. She  wrote  the  play,  never  thinking  of  a  performance— as  Carmen  once 
sang  for  herself  alone— but,  of  course,  there  was  a  ky-ind  friend  who  took 
the  manuscript  to  a  manager  in  Budapest.  When  it  was  produced,  Molnar 
was  accused  of  being  the  author.  In  vain  he  protested,  until  the  public  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lili's  novels  and  other  plays;  then  he  was  allowed , 
to  rest  in  peace.  Her  friends  deplore  her  use  of  gossip  and  scandal  for  liter- 
ary purposes.  Do  they  remain  friends  because  they  fear  her  pen?  She  says 
she  purposes  to  visit  the  United  States.  Red  lights  should  precede  her  if  she 
is  allowed  to  gain  the  pier. 

It  might  here  be  remarked  that  Hungary  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
Is  still,  reputed  to  be  a  favorite  dwelling  place  for  vampires. 


bers 


It  rhythm  "and  cur  o  rorchestral  /  br  "w,  r^'' 
I  sudden  and  disconcerting  con  ^'f™. 
|are-more  .significant,  more  C  f  n  ■  ^"^^ 
i  to  him  than  even  the  or?hodo?y  ' 

.nri"'n\'''""'"^  geniuses  as 
and  Debussy. 

resent  Mr.  Dukelsky  belongs  to 

Teme  radieal  wing,  but  there  is 

.  an  intensity  at  times  in  this 

pny  that   makes  one  forget  the 

J  emotional  beauty  a.s  that^beautv 

pg  been  and  is  now  in  certain 

^  recogni?«l.   After  all,  music 

pzart    said,    should    "klingen  ' 

(That   a   delightful  performance 

arts  symphony  was  that  of  yes- 

As  delightful  as  the  perform- 

"Don  Juan"  was  dramatically 

|y  eloquent.  Seldom  is  a  con- 

)  sensitive  and  skilled  as  Dr 

t'ltzky  in  the  interpretation  of 

ly  both  composers,  Strauss  and 

Seldom  is  an  orchestra  found 

In  so  aid  in  the  interpretation 

I  Juan"  and  Till  Eulenspiegel" 

Be    two   of   Strauss's  orchestral 

that  bid  fair  to  live.  When  h» 

("Don  Juan"  musical  blood  was 

this  veins.  He  might  say  of  his 

Tb,    Domestica    and    hi,s  Alpine 

pny,  as  Lenau's  Don  Juan:  "The 

Iniy  blood  has  now  burned  out 

I  Exhausted  is  the  fuel." 

fconcert  will  be  repeated  tonight 

'ogram  of  next  week's  concerts 

'  of  the  season's,  is  announced 

vs:  Weber,  overture  to  "Ober- 

Rll.  'Lilacs''  (after  Amy  Lowell)- 

[  R^psodie    Espagnole,  Brahms' 

pny  C  Minor,  No.  I..  . 


NEW  ENGLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
I  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

ji    A   concert,    forming    part    of  the 
ji  Massachusetts  Bay  tercentenary  cele- 
jl  brations,  was    given   yesterday  after- 
11  noon  at  Symphony  hall  by  the  New 
England  high  school  festival  orchestra. 
Ably  du-ected  by  its  regular  conductor, 
Francis  Findlay,  and  by  Dr.  Wallace 
Goodrich    (who,  as    guest  conductor, 
over  the  performance  of  the  final  num- 
ber), the  orchestra  played  the  follow- 
ing program:  Cherubini,  Overture  to 
"Anacreon;       Beethoven,  Allegretto 
Scherzando  from  the  eighth  symphony 

Rof,  •  ^"'^^  in  ^  (Strings); 

Bolzoni  Mmuet  (strings) ;  Sibelius 
Pmlandia  :  Tchaikovsky,  Ti-epak  from 
Nutcracker"  Suite;  Massenet, '  Angelus 
'Scenes  Pittoresques) ;  Lacombe,  Au- 
oT/  .^Prlntaniere;  Rimsky-Korsakofl, 
ri.    ^?.o"?  the   Princess  ' 

•  irorn    Scheneraaade") ;  Sowerby  Two 
,  American  Dance  Tunes  (a)  Irish  Wash-  i 
erwoman,  (b)  Money  Musk;  Tchaikov- 
sky, Marche  Slave.  | 
..^^^o^'^hestra.  which  is  now  enjoying 
I  (literally)  the  third  season  of  its  exist- 
Ihl^'  ^/o™Posed  of  241  young  players 
)  chosen  from  the  high  schools  of  every 
J  part  of  New  England.     Its    work  is 
■sponsored  by  the  New  England  Music 
-festival   Association,   whose  president, 
C.  Crav.'ford,  delivered  a 
^  telling    addre.ss    upon  the 

u.nction  of  music  as  a  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual well-being.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  motive  with  which  he  and  others 
had  worked  to  extend  the  teaching  of 
in.strumental  music  in  high  schools 

The  playing  yesterday  afternoon  was 
often  incredibly  good.    The  241  mem- 
of  the   enormous  orchestra  had 


Natalie  and  Bettina  Hall,  known  here  as  singers  in  Mr.  Rosing's  Ameri- 
can Opera  company— "Here  one  speaks  English"— have  gone  Into  musical 
I :  comedy.    They  made  their  appearance  in  New  York  a  fortnight  ago  in 
I  "Three  Little  Girls,"  which  has,  according  to^Allson  Smith,  "one  of  the  most 
drearily  banal  books  we  have  ever  sat  through.  ...  A  fair  example  of  its 
I  huinor  comes  with  the  moment  when  a  music  lover  asks  the  comedian  if  he 
I  is  going  to  'The  Barber  of  Seville,'  and  that  wag  answers,  '.No,  I  always  shave  I 
myself,'  With  this  sort  of  thing  going  on,  you  can  only  resign  yourself  to  ■ 
watching  the  scenery  revolve." 

i  The  friends  of  the  Misses  Hall  have  seen  them  in  their  mind's  eye  on 
I  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  they  ask,  what  prompted 

them  to  go  into  musical  comedy.  Natalie  answered:  "There  are  many  things 

to  be  learned,  pace,  timing  and  the  lighter  form  of  dancing.  Bettina  and 
,  I  do  not  pretend  that  we  hope  to  make  a  career  in  musical  comedy;  in  fact, 
I  we  would  be  disappointed  if  we  got  no  further;  but  we  honestly  believe  all 

singers  below  a  certain  age  should  have  their  fling  in  the  so-called  popular 

form  of  musical  entertainment."  ' 

eom2errltl°iJ'lw  ^^"^^  ^"""^^  °*  ^^'"^  ^^"^^l^-  ^artistically 

th^Z^t\^  ^!^Z  of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  better  paid  for 

^paries  ^     ""''^  ^"  '^'^  ^""""^^  S^^^d  operVcom- 


I  come  together  for  intensive  rehearsal 

— .    „.  „      Muigen."    r   y  before,  yet  they  suc- 

delightful  performance  ;  f^'^^^  giving  a  very  enjoyable  ner- 
nhonv        fh,.      ....      f°'-'",ance  of  a  program  that  was  of 

cui?v"*"'^^^'  diffi- 
culty.   The  ensemble    was    more  ac- 

unH^.r  l}'^''  ■'"i^'"*  ^^^^  '^^n  expected 
the  .tvf'"'  "i-cumstances;  the  tone  of 
nf  tif'  i"^^  "^^^  °"en  charming,  that 
of  the  brass  brilliant  and  sonoroi^;  the 

graceM^'f"^^^^ 

it,  mor^K  °^  majestic  or  exurberant; 
Its  members  seemed  fired  with  en- 
,  thusiasm  .  for  their  work-these  were 
jthe  qualities  that  made  the  concert 
enjoyable  to  the  large  audience  tha 
I  was  present.  These  listeners  by  *?he 
cultv)  ■  ':°'^P5i'ed  (Without  diffi- 
IfnJil'.  °  "^^^         orchestra  in 

s'nging,   in    commemoration    of  the 

Sn 'know^  tei-centenary^ln  anci  n 

.B;arps^rso^,rff65'^)"'^^^/rncfr^ 

Closed  amid  enthusia/ticap^ial/e" 
  S.  S. 


York   We  fLr  fv,  ?ft  *f  «^»^t^^I  Show  m  New 

«SSstr.ti^  '.^.^'^     ^'P^'*''^-  the  one  hand  toe, 

bS  i  H^^;  .  "'^^  '^'^  f""'  "^^  "Minstrels  fiourishS 

a  hn,^or™f«^  newspaper  was  expected  to  have  comic  strips  and  a  writer  of 
a  humorous^column.  On  the  other  hand,  the  audiences  of  today  would  not 
[  be  contented  with  the  plainness  of  the  old-time  entertainment  I 
'  .^.JZ  '"'^'^  ^"  audience  accustomed  to  gorgeous  revues,  elaborately ' 
,  staged  musical  t^medies,  make  of  Harry  Bloodgood  ln  his  act  "He's  Got  to 
;  come  even  in  this  j^ear  of  daring  aviation?  Would  it  tolerate  Milt  G  Bar- 
■low  in  his  great  impersonation  of  the  aged  contraband"? 

Mr.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  perhaps  having  Marcus  Aurelius  in  mind 
drew  up  not  long  ago  a  list  of  things  for  which  he  had  reason  to  be  g^ate-' 
yful:  actors  and  actresses  he  had  seen.  etc.  We  all  that  have  well  passed  the 
■roaring  forties  might  make  lists  of  this  nature.  It  is  pleasant,  for  example 
to  remember  Dan  Bryant's  company  In  his  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  New' 
York,  where  Nelse  Seymour  appeared  as  the  malevolent  Duke  in  the  bur- 
ilesque  of  "Lucrezia  Borgia";  where  Hogan  and  Hughes  w^re  seen  In  "The 
'  Grecian  Bend";  to  have  heard  Backus,  of  Birch,  Wambold  and  Backus  imi- 
tate Salvim,  and  the  sweet- voiced  Wambold  sing  " 'Twas  the  Flower 'from 
i  My  Angel  Mother's  Grave";  to  have  laughed  at  Kelly  and  Leon's  shows  and 
.  at  (;hose  in  the  long  line  of  other  famous  burnt  cork  artists,  among  them  Ad 
{  Ryman  discussing  the  election  prospect*  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  In  those  ear- 
i  her  days  of  Negro  minstrelsy  in  New  York,  we  do  not  recall  any  real  Negro 
actor.  Good  old  days,  when  the  line  on  the  play  bill,  "The  felicity  will  even- 
tuate at  8  P.  M„"  was  accepted  as  a  masterpiece  of  wit;  when  after  "Gen- 
tlemen be  seated"  the  lusty  chorus,  "O,  Hail  us  Ye  Free"  or  "I  Hear  the 
Hoofs  upon  the  Hill"  put  the  audience  in  expectant  mood,  waiting  for  the 
encounter  of  wits  between  Bones  and  Tambourine,  with  the  appeals  to  "Mr 
Johnson"  as  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  We  fear  that  the  day  of  Sgrl  m^i-' 
strelsy  is  over,  nor  would  one  of  Edward  Harrlgan's  delightful  pYays  be  ac- 
cepted now,  even  in  the  New  York  that  inspired  them-Harrirn  who 
hkened  by  WUliam  Dean  Howells  in  a  fine  burst  to  Goz  i  and  Sldon^ 
Howells,  Who  asserted  that,  unlike  Shakespeare,  Harrigan  was  never  vulgar 

the  Brutus  Of  Tt''^'"'""  "^^^"^         '^^^  -"Id  sL  Sn 

?L  ?       ,  °^^-e"P°i-t.  Fechter  in  any  one  of  his  romantic  i^les 

Adelaide  Neilson  as  Viola,  Rossi  or  Booth  as  Hamlet,  George  L.  Fox  ad- 
^iif  lM''^  comedian,  inimitable  in  burlesque  and  pantomime.  Ther^  are 
fr  for  V  vil7  ^  ^'^t'^'  ^^'"^■"be^^cl  gratefully  by  those  of  thirty 
cr  forty  years  hence.  There  is  no  greater  bore  than  the  man,  who,  after 
he  has  listened  impatiently  to  your  praise  of  an  actor,  says  pityingly  "Ah 


'  il 


T    .•  "Tavern  scene,  the  n-ar.,,  peop:e  ;no'..u 

;  ,  .  seen.  In  did  not  stand  : 

and  aaca  .iMI  they  Nv  °  u  wrT  sine^^^ 

*  U  l  '"^^  '^'•''^'%'''%?"'traudi;^nce  t  a^^^^^^^   ^ung  to;  all  ^er.  ; 

B^t  «.ere  1.  this  to  be  said,  r.e  veten^n  theatregoers  are  right  In  one  ::;:S!XJSJTclTo^^^^  naturam^  Ts  , 

respect  at  least-the  actors  and  actresses  of  their  time  spoke  much  inor^  ^^J^.^^  J  principal  roles  ''e^^e  ^''^J^ff  ^^e  Of  n^.  music  I 
dlsttoctly.  with  a  finer  sense  of  emphasis,  with  cleaner  and  more  significant  ju^.b^^ied.  rich  In  tone,  and  exceptional  in  ts  ensemble^  wolf -Ferrari's 
diction  than  the  great  majority  of  the  spoiled  ^aftogs  now  slurring,  gulp-  u  had  f      ^.^^^f  ^.^^f^^^^^^^^  the  story, 

tag,  chewing,  mumbling  the  text,  in  their  effort  to  be  natural.  ..^^^^^  I'aunTS-  meS,^^^^^^  Boheme."  In 

Edgar  WaJla^.  whose  thrillers  are~^own  to  all  has  written  a  Pl^ay  '^Tht%?al'rdv  oVJS^ia^i'^ct^flS 

"On  The  Six>t."  ba^ed  on  life  in  the  underworld  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Agate  did  fittingly  suit  the  action,  ^^e  tragedy  of  the  las 

noTlS  the  drama  when  he  saw  it  in  London  at  Wyndham  s  Theatre  early         Here  was  an  opera  new  to  y;""^"^,  ^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^  eC-ening 
y  considered  thi.  play,  which  is  a  low,  untenable  tale  of  iX/fL^rand!^  as"  audience  and  aU  ^or  the 

TuSr  S  tr^e^ll^fea^  S  ^J^^S^'^^^^  ^^S^e^n^^trour  "stars"  and  ^^^^^^^^ZS^ 
ratable    ^le  oVd  rulffor  na^tiness  was  pity  for  the  victim  and  terror  the  program  maker.  Walter  Dahms  of  man  sa^s  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
St  by  our  own  folly  we  should  find  the  same  fate.    But  nobody  pities  ^n^.the  place  "Sly"  will  take  may  be  seen  from  a  rough  transia 

Srgrg\??Sl1nr^^^^^^^^  ^r^^  Piece  Plays  in  the  year  1303  ^^^^^f^:  2 

o!  the  ver?  g™eason  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  a  tragic  poet-  But  even       tavern  of  the  Griffin  to  forget  hjs  misery.  One  evening  the  co 
t?L  c  p^ete  sometimes  have  gleams  of  sense  a.  we  see  plainly  enough  f  Westmoreland,  who  ^ith  his  sweetheart  and  his  smte^b^^^^^^^ 
wp  pha^e  doe  into  tiger  and  remember  the  difficulty  Blake  had  m  account-  ^         the  tavern  the  wild  doings,  sees  him  ^^ere.  The  count  g 
tag  forboth  ?amS   nd  ttgers  in  a  beneficently  ordered  scheme  of  things      l^,^^  the  senseless,  drunken  S^^y  mto  .f^^Vhif  a^^S  is 
Siuman  iTwhat  is  wrong  here.  Dogs  have  no  business  to  be  human  and  ^,,^,„t  and  use  all  means  to  make  l^-^*     ^^J^^j^^^  ^ke  Succeeds  When  Sly 

qSickly  grows.   His  story  of  Perelli,  though  it  may  instruct  fails  to  edify.  ,t  and  thro-.m  into  the  f  ^^^^^^^^fdetw    to  die    He  opens,  with  a 

Gothic  apartment  in  which  Perelli  is  playing  the  organ  and  a^ks  jauntily:  loves  h  m       ^  j^usic,  but  that  what  they  represent  and  awake 

•How-s  everybody  in  this  ecclesiastical  brothel?'  It  has  been  rightly  objected       '  Not  the  tunes  aretne  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^       musician,  Wolf-  ! 

that  this  play  is  not  one  for  infants  piping  inquiries  as  to  the  meanmg  of  in  ^he  hstenei  that  is  m      •  footsteps  of  the  great  Verdi,  who 

ecclesiastical,  and  so  on.   I  agree,  and  say  firmly:  ^  This  pjece  is  not  nice.  Ferrari,  desjibeshi^^w  s^^^       ^^^^  ^  certainly  necessary,  bul 

above  all  the  music  -st  be  there.  «  oTginl^^S^rfi^rcreaSn:  1 
here  to  be  looked  for  °/,frea^^    power  and  not  the 

source,  individuality,  independence  and  the  real  creative  po 


"But  how  would  it  be  if  one  desisted  from  cant  and  the  pretence  that 
it  Is  only  the  nice  which  in  the  theatre  amuses  and  interests  and  excites 
US'*  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  every  boy's  first  literary  love  is  for 
'bloods.'  and  equally  absurd  to  deny  that  the  passion  is  ever  wholly  outgrown. 
Those  who  claim  to  have  outgrown  it  are  prigs.  It  is  round  this  passion 
that  Webster  Kyd,  and  Cyril  Tourneur  wrote  their  butcheries,  and  the  later 
romancers  their  pretty  trifies  about  highwaymen  and  pirates.  Hence,  too. 
the  delectable  Newgate  Calendar.  Murder  is  a  horrid  fact,  but  despite  a  1 
it<=  ramifications  of  motive  remains  a  stark,  elemental  thing;  and  as  such 
the  theme  will  always  have  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the  playground  imagina- 
tion whether  a  great  poet  like  Shakespeare  decorates  it  or  a  precisian  and 
marshaller  like  Mr.  Wallace  uses  it  to  while  away  an  empty  hour.  How 
rich  the  hour  then  becomes!  We  not  only  sup  full  with  horrors  but  break- 
test  lunch,  and  dine.  Do  we  enjoy  the  meal?  Note  that  the  question  is 
•if  Do  we  think  we  ought  to  enjoy  it?  ShaU  we  be  spiritually,  morally, 
#  intellectually  better  for  having  enjoyed  it?  Or  even,  are  we  ashamed  .j 
•r  enjoying  it?"  

IN  BOSTON  AND  ELSEWHERE 

past  that  he  can  satisfy,  please  the  people's  taste  without  being  false  to 

his  own.   _^ 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  our  correspondent,  Metcalf  Rus- 
seU.  ^heTe;.ter "as  written  at  Hanover  Germany,  on  Apni  6  when  he  .as 
fnthusiastic  over  a  performance  of  Wolf -Ferrari's  opera  Sly. 

,e.  His  rpply  was  "Lohengnn,"  j:ie  thought.  ,,ninformed  individ- 

Later  I  made  further  casual  mqu.ry  of  an  !J^^^^^^."^^^fng. lifted  not. 
ual  and  was  told  the  °r>er.J^s^r^e  K^^^^^^  -^^;^J  ^ 

dollars,  seems  reasonably  j^^nger  for  your 

AS  you  know,  your  seat  number  surprise,  no  fees  are  re- 

,   er  gaa-ment  and  hat,  and  here  .nr^  "oman  to  usher  you 

to  your  seat  as  in  Italy.  *ho,  aiier  ^'i^' ^      imaeine  mv  pleasure  at  flnd- 
A  program  v.  as,  of  <=°!J5f<=;.^°  ^.^"^.t^/,^^^^^  new  to  me.  I 

ng  that  the  ..pera  was  "Sly  ^f^-^^"?'^3%h;ltroductlon  to  "The  Tam- 
at  once  saw  that  it  was  of  t'i«/ame  storj  as^  ^ 

.fng  of  the  Shrew."   It  P-^^^^^^.^^  ^^^J.^s'^tTSr^^^^  niin^  excel- 

rhostra  of  something  over  Su^ scenes  was  finely  staged 

"^'^-^i,!!'^;  "^farwe  J  afhomer  and  better  stage-m.nagement  I 


.usic  must  be  there.'  Another  <^-\^^'\;rSlJ^l 
always  is  here  to  be  looked  for  the  root  oj^  on^f^al^^^^^ 
source,  individuality,  independence  and  the 

astonishing  pxternals  of  tone  co.'n''^"^^'""';.-,..  ^e  Is  first  wholly  filled  with 
"It  corresponds  with  Ferraris  ^^'^^     ^^'^^'^^^  J'spects  the  opei-a  with- 
the  contents  of  the  libretto;      composes  m  s^me^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  . 

out  tones,  before  the  first  motive.  ^^^^„^;f  t'^e  great  unity,  the  inner 
occurs  to  him.  f^"'^  i'^^^'^^^.^..^^'^;  hi  therefore  the  charm  of  an 
finish  of  his  works-,  and  not  only  Sly_  ^^^^^^^  ^^^Ic  has  in  Itself  the 
improvisation  which  gams  by  repeated  heanng  ^^^^  , 

best  traditions  of  Italy;  yet  t  is  f ^  "^'^Jf^n  the  work  of  Ferrari  'Sly' 
^  ^^^^  nrmTr^~nrnTS  T.X.  ^rlly  a  beginning  can  carry 


.  yOUtmumess  auu  ii^o.,....-...  tv,(nk  " 

opera  was  over  a't  about  ^^'^O  o^c^-k^ whiji 
likev^ise  to  sup  comfortably  and  well  f t  this_f amous^oia  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 


likev^ise  to  sup  comfortably  ana  i  found  a  table  re- 

I  had  subsidized  the  captain  of  the  ^mmg  joom  _^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

served  for  me.  With  ^""^^^Jf ^^^f ^JH^o  hu^^  forthcoming,  to 
an  exquisite  meal  ^^^^  coStatlon,  a  vintage  ^^1ne  which  when 

which  was  add^d,  ^"^'^  ^hen  re-livlng  the  scenes  of  the  opera, 

gone  will  cause  the  ^nsek  to  weep    Th^es  and  gluant  gentlemen  as  they  , 
and  taking  due  nofice  of  the      y^^T'.  ,ooni  hard  by,  on  this  Sunday 
dined,  and  danced  to  exc^tent  mi^ic  in  J^^^^J^YsLrthe  day. 
evening  I  am  content  m  believing  that  I  had  not  i^^^^^  rusSELL. 

*v,.^  tv,P  lihrptto  of  "Sly"  was  intended  for  Puccini.  The  first 
Let  us  add  that  the  libretto  ot  biy  .^^^  ^  ^^.^^ 

act  was  already  conipleted  v.hen  hegave  p  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ..g^^..  .^^^ 

been  associated  with  La  bcaia,       ^  »^ 

-RostoVthTteiret  "Luna  Park,"  with  music  by 
Shall  we  ever  see  in  Boston  ttie^b^    ^^^^^^^^    It  is  interpolated  in ;  , 
LordBerners?    The  score  has  Just  we    p   ^.^.^^  The  first  1  1 

"Cochran's  1930  ^^'^^  .  J.^^^^  headsi  the  second,  a  three,legged  man  who  ,  J 
niche  contains  a  man  with  three^^      ,  ballerina;  the  fourth,  a  : 

juggles  with  biUiard  ^^^''^^^l'^^'.^^  dance  of  all  the  freaks.  Then  th. 
man  with  six  arm.s.  There     a  gj>^^ja  freaks  they  were  a  fake 

four  perfoi-mers  appear  "°™^i,°jnccide  to  leave  the  circus  and  go  out  , 
Then,  in  the  words  of  i^--  ^""^  .  The  sho-.^Tnan  returns  and  prepares,  ■ 

into  the  world.  Silently  they  slip  away  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

for  the  second  1^^'°'^''^^'^  ^st  niche  are  merely  two  heads., 

Tt"  tlfiSri  re^volvTin  a  slot  wltho.  the  juggler.  In  the 
third  a  le.  oSyr^Tthe  fourth  fou^ arms  waving^^^^^^^  — - 

^VT^X^r^  ^^^^  -5  puns  down  the, 

'Tr".  Herbert  Hughes,  the  ^-c^SSavrof  Lord' BerS^^ 
visited  Boston  and  made  n;^"^  ^2^^^  a  ^it  tSt  has  its  excellent 
parodist,  cultured,  skilful  ^^fj^.^^'^iy;,  %here,  however,  the  analogy 

hS'a^es^Se^"^^^^^^  " 
our  musical  cosmos  seriously.    ^     ,  „-„^v  ' 

Bach's  magnificent  "B^^-^J^^  sTo^e^^g  f^J'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
;  ^  i«  hung  by  tms  ^SiaT  -"mSr'wlll  be'a  negro  spiritual} 

rnd««rwSer.iFall  Kiver  Herald,  April  14.  ; 

■  one  Of  the  large^  attendan^^-^Muse^  of^.  ^Storfp^rS 
concert  was  f  ^'^^^ered  on  AprU  2^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

through  the  ^"^;"^''ij„\,7ts  fo  b"  Jven  at  the  Museum.  A  second  on  Tues-, 
,  Sets:.:  v,a?  IT^^^  S  the  Harvard  Olee  Club.   Mr.  Fiedler  con-j 
ducted  the  ovchestra  <r 


Ml  SEIjM  CONCKRT 
A  fret  public,  conceit  by  4.';  members 
iif  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Fiedler  w-ril  Rivtn 
the  Mu-'^rum  of  Pine  Arts  i>s**-¥n«s- 
fi  iy  nvnniniri  april  at  8  o'clock.  The 
galleries  of  the  museum  will  be  opjen 
(o  visitors  from  7  to  11  o'clock. 
I'ipIiuIk  iri    "Thp  MasiersMT' t  J 

NiiiTmhurj;''    ^^'Hi?ne^ 

S,vri|ihoiiy  No   ^.  in  r  i<  '  ilioven 

Prelude   «iu1   "Lovs  Deui: 

Xritittin  ari'l  Iijmd''"  Wiiiiner 
Ballet-mudic.    trom   "Bosiiniiiiul?  ' . .  Slninert 

Rhapsody.  'K.^iiana  '  Chabrier 

Pari»f>  <>r  I  lie   PriiK-ejs  Irom    '  Thp 

Firc-rai-d"   Stravinsky 

Fipale  (>[  llie  Fovirlh  .S.vmphon 


Ti.hHiUcn  sk.r 

Chairs  for  the  concert  will  be  pro- 
vided as  usual  in  the  galleries  ad.ioin- 
ing  the  rotunda  of  the  museum  where 
the  orchestra  customarily  sits,  and  rush 
cushions  for  use  on  the  steps  of  the 
main  stairway  leading  to  the  rotunda 
will  also  be  available. 


BftEGOR  FELLER 

Mildred  Bregor,  violinist,  and  Harn^ 
Feller,  tenor,  wrili  give  a  concert  in 
Steinert  hall  "-f'-  Friflinv  irvnniiiu  ut 
^^U^AM.  Joseph  Rysman  vftj^e  the 
accompanist. 

Jt'ApDavl  Tutt  Amor  (frpm  "JUartha"! 
Nina  Flotont 

I  Fofbirtrten'  Mii5»ic ' : : ; :  : ; ■.  •. ; 

Venetian  Di;.leot  Snn?   .......  Tansr* 

,.    ...        ,„      Mr.  i'elier 

Variations  (Cprelli)    .  . . .  . . .  .Tartini-Kreisles 

^"""o   •  -i.  •  ■  •  ■■  Moiart-Krpisicr 

1    II,     .  ,     ,  ""■■'S  Bresror 

H™""  ;'HaJl<a")  .  ,  Mmiiiiszko 
i^enski  g  Ana  (from  "Eugene  Onp?in  ">  • 

iNone  BMt  the  Wea:,T  Heart  '  (R.^J'^nl^''' 

1  „.         .        .„      Mr.  Feller 

f'i?'"n  .from  Baal-Shpni  ssnite   Bloch 

U.,vrille  Aiix  Chevcux  De  Lin....  .Debuss" 

Zie-eimcrweii,en   ;.  .sirasat* 

1  .„,  Miss  BrPFor 

J  Vi   a  Blum    Zilhprt« 

jDro  LitVishp  .ShtptPle  ■'ni^pnnnl 
Inn,,  YldfJiPhe  Lied  '  Yidrtish)  .■.■.•.•.■.■.Tse?Snda 
1  ,    ,,  .      ,  Mr.  Feller 

|Lullabr  _'  frotn  ",Ioeel.vn")   Godard 

..Erexpr  land  _Mr..  Feller 


^  2.$-  *  ^ 


5^ 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Divorcee" 

•E.x-1Vife      bT  Pr,  ?it  ^d''"  .tbe  novel. 

Rnliprf        t   ~  Lirsula  Parrot! :  directed  hv 

Goldwyn^Mi.'e°''w'fth^';g«''lo^,?"'«''  bfFetro^ 
,T^j.j.j.  •'"■^^'ver  witn  tne  lollowmgr  cost- 

Ted.  Norma  Shearer 

Paul...  '   Chester  Morris 

Don    Conrad  Nagel 

Helen.  .   Kobert  Montg-omerv 

.\rary.  * ,•  Florenpp  EldridRp 

Bill  Helene  Millard 

.fanioe. .   •Robert  Elliott 

Hank,.i.  _,Mar,T  Doran 

Hannah  T.vler  Brooke 

r>r.    Bernard Zelda  Searj; 

Dorothy...   .Gporse  Irvinit 

Tn  v,„   Helen  Johnson 

^hP,r^    J  ^'"'"^  Norma 

IfthPr  '^i^^^to^^- 
Either  aided  by  them  or  despite  them 

she  has  contributed  a  series  of  com- 
mendable if  nor  Invulnerably  distin- 
?uished  characterizations.  Of  these,  two 
have  been  of  women  already  made  fa- 
mous or  infamous  on  the  stage,  as  Mary 

^^Ur^'^r^^^'^'^  -^^"'^^'^  melodrama 
or  Mrs.  Cheyney  m  PrederirV  tr.^^ 
dale^s  smart  play.   ?he  other  two  are 
^,t.^"'te'y  creations  of  Miss  Shearer^s 
onn  makmg,  women  out  of  undramp 

heriate"?  V  '^^"-^       °  to"S*5^ti 
thf  '3 "^st,  Jerry  Bernard,  will  rank 

he  '?'c°  led   on'^^^"^^,  ^"  ^ 
broader  canvas,   it  mav  be  Vin  ncf  * 

"^Sislt^^tS^^-^tW 

^M^^-SiH^-K- 

Poun'^.^'^s'thira"  flZtS'^  ^ 
tessedly  committed  to  a  fifet?mp  % 
'ual  happine-ss  because  of  a^sre^t"]-p' 
ciprcK^al  love,  is  also  committed  J  ^ 
double  sUndard  of  moral?  that  if  fh» 
husband  makes  a  misstep  the  wifi  nl^^ 
M  i.se  has  that  privilege  When  th» l^"'*" 
husband    Ted"^  is  forced   by  clrS^ 
nances  to  admit  a  previous  affair 
a  seductive  brunette.  JanW  Je^^^,  il"^ 
M.ses  to  accept  his  avowal  that  n^Ju,"" 
■■should  matter  «nce  she  *is  the  o*'?! 
^voman  he  loves  or  ever  loved  41^ 
must  turn  him  out.  take  to  nf;^ 
dalliance.  She  accepts  costly  gffts^ro^^ 
admirers,  indulges  in  exciH,^l  „ 
t.;ain   eompartmente.   a  '";i?,T°ehih? 
aboard  the  yacht  of  Paul  wh„  , 
had  loved  her  but  had^^^J-nrd  °  orn'J!''''  ' 
for  whose  facial  disfigurement  ^7°^^^' 
drunken  motorist,  was  mponsMp  ^t* 
the  end  Jerry  realizes  that  Toi 
righ^-that  nothing  save  aenuTn^  t***^ 
should  matter.  She  deliberatelv  'S"^ 
him  out,  expresses  contrit  on  an^^^ 
gains  a  mod.cum  of  earlier  happiSes, 

li  seems  reasonable  to  suspect  thot 
Z^Ma  Sears,  who  has  a  muS-  ^le  in 


Mich  of  the  dia- 
il  "  ■  polish  and  bit- 

ling  irony  of  a  Lun.sdale  or  a  Barry 
but  It  Is  at  all  times  bright,  often 
sparkling.  The  women  wear  their  gowns 
well,  their  speech  is  well  mannered.  So 
with  the  men,  the  blundering  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, the  serious  Mr.  Nagel.  the  comic 
Mr.  Montgomery,  as  the  three  lovers. 
The  photography  is  exceptionally 
graphic  and  satisfying.  In  one  scene, 
when  Nagel  runs  his  car  over  an  em- 
bankment. MLss  Millard  as  Mary  un- 
leashes a  stirring  bit  of  h.vsteria  as  she 
berate.s  him  for  Injuring  her  sister 
Dorothy.  w.  E.  G. 

KEITH-ALBEE 

"Dance  Hall" 

An  .nllrtalkins:  screen  eomed.r  adapted  b.v 
,Iane   Mnrfin   from   the  stor.v  of  the  same^i 
name  b.v  Vina  Delmar:  directed  b.v  Melville 
Brown  and  prpisenled  by  Radio  Pictures  with  I 
the  Ifillowine'  cast;  | 

Gra<'ip  Nnlan  Olive  Borden 

|T"mmy  Fl.vnn   Arthur  T.^ike 

^I'J-  Fh-nn.  .  Marsai-et  Seii.l.m 

ed  Smith  Ralph  EmeiMin 

Bremmer  .Joseph  Cawthoni 

BCfi;  Helen  K.n<.pr 

fcrnie   j.pp  Mor  in 

Triirk  Driver  .  .   ,  Tom  O'Bne.i 

Dance  Hall,'  current  film    at  the 
Keith-Albee  Theatre,  can  make  at  least 
one  claim  to  fame.    It  is  the  first  film 
on  record  to  show  that  an  aviator  is 
not  necessarily  a  hero.    Ever  since  the 
war,  this  particular  occupation  seems  to 
have  made  its  members  immtme  to  any 
and  every  variety  of  slings  and  arrows 
Even  in  a  war  film,  the  enemy  aviator 
IB  always  ,  the  pink  of  courtesy  and  a 
very  gallant  gentleman.   The  producers 
of  "Dance  Hall,"  however,  think  other- 
wise.   They  introduce  their  flyer  as  a 
good  sort,  but  before  the  story  is  over 
he  has  become  a  cad  and  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  things.    Oddly  enough  this 
was  not  what  the  author,  Vina  Delmar 
wrote.    She  believed  in    having  two 
heroes:  one  was  the  aviator  and  the 
other  was  a  callow  youth,  and  both 
were  enamored  of  a  little  blonde  dance 
nail  hostess.    In  the  end.  It    Is    the  ' 
aviator  who  wins  out,  through  the  self-  ' 
sacrificing  tactics  of  his  rival.  i 
I       j'Oance  Hall"  were  better  a«ted,  it 
would  be  a  much  more  interesting  en- 
tertainment.   As  it  is,  the  only  per- 
formance of  any  merit  is  that  of  Joseph 
,  Cawthorn    as    Bremmer,    the  kind- 
■nearted,    hot-tempered    proprietor  of 
the  dance  hall    where    the  heroine 
Gracie  Nolan,  works.    Olive  Borden  in 
a  curiously  subduing  blonde  wig,  is  l'e<;s 
eflfective  than  her  wont,  and  Arthur 
Lake,  as  the  sacrificial  Tommy  Flynn 
IS  so  unbelievably  awkward  in  manner 
and  callow  of  speech,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  -much  patience  with 
th^'v,  ^^^^^  place  chiefly  in 

the  hall  where  Tommy  aspires  to  be- 
^'^T,  champion  dancer  with  Gracie 
as  his  hfe-partner.  she  Ls  fond  enough 
of  him,  but  When  Ted  Smith,  a  dash- 

it^Jnl^^  ""^^  succumbs 

at  once.  Ted  likes  her,  too,  for  passing 
amusement,  but  Gracie  takes  him  seri- 
ously. The  news  of  his  supposed  death 
,m  ^,'^;;anicontinental  flight  breaks  her 
that  TpH  '^^^  ''J^  recovers  it  is  to  find 
that  Ted  has  returned  safe  and  sound 
(but  has  no  more  interest  in  her  ThP 
-not  unnatural  result  is  that  she  sub- 
sides into  the  devoted  ars  of  Tommy 


to  face  the  music.  i  i  v  fall  In 
love  with  much  suddenness,  while  com- 
pletely Ignorant  of  each  other's  Iden- 
tity. There  are  numerous  complications 
when  the  truth  finally  comes  out,  but 
Kate's  last-minute  manoeuvres  save 
Aimee  from  marrying  Heath,  whom  she 
really  doesn't  love,  and  give  her  to 
.Judge  Bartlett  instead,  while  Kate  finds 
her  happy  ending  with  Heath.  Miss 
Mackaill  is  pretty  and  vivacious.  Mr. 
Blackmer  suave  and  humorouis,  Julanne 
Johnston  is  a  convincingly  humorless 
Aimee  and  Warner  Richmond  is  the 
pompous,  well-meaning  Judge. 

Also  on  the  program  is  a  handsome 
technicolor  film,  "The  Viking."  This 
picture,  though  without  conversation, 
ha,-!  a  very  fine  synchronized  musical 


Kitchen  jfaid. . r,  ■■"••""•Kt 
^  Young-  Widow.. C..'; v\,.,,'.^"  Marvel 

It  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  Miss  Barrv. 
imore  with  her  fine  appreciation  nf 

''loTl""  T^i"'"'  nativTse  e  o?hu 
l;  fl'.^er  Interest  in  sparkling  dia  oguc 
land  in  genuinely  emotional  scenes  and 
.situations  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  take  part  in  this  play.  That  she  dW 
con.sent  and  plays  the  role  allotted  o 
Ial7th«."  "^I'^^^d  in  it.  worth 
f,  hi  ''^'"^^^^  play  tolerable  anc! 
to  be  endured.  And  this  is  said  without 

lwhom'?he^?h*^^  of  those  to 

parts  are  a.ssigned. 
MLss  Barrymore  takes  the  part  of  a 
veiy  line  syncnronizea  musical  "^oman  Whose  name  is  Lydia'  This 
score  taken  chiefly  from  Wagner's  if j^'^ I-  is  revealed  only  in  the  cour.se  of 
operas.  It  deals  in  a  romantic  and  ,'}9  fl'alogue.  Lydia  has  a  fatal  fascin- 
not  too  probable  manner  with  the  dls-  ation  for  the  male.  Men  sigh  for  her 
covery  of  America  by  Lief    Ericsson         'uin  themselves  for  her  men  mt 


Ha  by. 
.Marie 


.Mary  Lo.ni 


V   Cook  '/i.'/A"""  Rolhe 

A  Kitchen   OertriKle  Maitlaiid 


-uin  themselves  for  her,  men  kil 
thcinselvcs  in  fruitless  longin'g^oi  he 

Tlie  e  Is  a  man— it  Is  said  that  his 
na.r;c  is  Carlo  (something).  Newfound- 
a..d  dogs  used  to  be  called  CaTlo  but 
.'"^'^""jan  Carlo  Is  a  less  noble  sui- 
vud  .  He,  too,  runs  gaily  his  coiir<;p 
breakmg  hearts,  ruinSig  lives  ^ 

cShart  k'^^  'l'""  herself'- beclfuse 
Carlo  had  thrown  her  over,  Lydia  vows 
revenge.    She  snubs  him  on  all  occa 
^'rt.5^^f^°^'"^  a  primitive  lacTof 


covery  of  America  by  Lief  Ericsson 
about  1000  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
color  effects,  particularly  at  sea.  are 
very  impressive;  Pauline  Starke  is  a 
handsome  heroine  and  Donald  Crisp  a 
striking  figure  a.s  the  courageous  ex- 
plorer. E.  L.  H. 

"The  Furies" 

„  A"   all-talkinr  screen  drama  adapted  b.T 

bv'^ZnP  aS  ^V^  i^i^^i^^^i.^^ P,^       same  natn'e  uius.  snowing  a  primitive  lack-  of 

lo"f  ^rd'woVe'Jf        ^'"W  ^a'^e  hated'him 
^i"^'-  worked  her  revenge  more  subtlv 

o  fve'Tedioe r'"'  effectively.   The  two  Tlast  meet 

2ran%^S?°-'^'--''--~o^  v^^^  overSrThf  ca,,r'"  ''''  happen'^'to 
Aian  ^anas    Bvron  Saee  "'tinear  ine  callous  answers  nf  r-ari.^ 

^aUi'^^'S  §±,i^ipH^  1°  a  Silly  vapid  woman  who  thoi.gW^^ 

GwendoVn  Andrew,  ^.^'.^'iln^Wim^^         ^9,^''^  h"-  Lydia  comforts  "Baby 

Di'in^f  AHnl^n '  t'i"'  B;o"ok2  ,  S'ves  her  sound  advice,  sound  from  her 

Zoe  Akins  is  more  success  ^as"^  an  jr  Dltorfron'^'''r'-h  ^"^'ched 
adaptor  than  as  a  playwright-  when         tl  .  J^^.a'?^^^"''       Baby,  who 

some  one  tries  to  adapt  Zoe  Akins  the  herself    ^b^^^^^^^  l".  "^"^ 
ninf  tv,f,.i,„„„     T_  „rT,^_  „    .     ..  •_   ^inerseir.    Baby  goes  out  of  the  room- 


plot  thickens.    In  "The  Furies,"  Por- 


r 


Atrictli/  Modern" 


.Cousin    Kate,"  by 


ttV.-I"^"     <^omed.v  dra 


Heath  Desmond.;;  :;-,;-,;;-D°fothy  MackaiU 
i^il"  Bartlei,-  J"ian^^  J&o'n 


rest  Halsey's  film  version  of  an  Akinsi' ^p^rih  *°         ^y^^'a.    They  re- 

play which  had  a  shorThfe  in  the^eSS     Whi^'^h"^H^"^^      ^"  °'y'"Pi<= 
son  of  1928,  many  precious  minutes  a^e'  fovT^duel^  ^She  i.  'L^^'J  * 
•  wasted  in  formal  explanations  of  the  crueiiv  iL.^n  t,-^  bound  to  hurt  him 
relations  between  thl£  and  that  chax-  ^'  ^''""'^        "^'"^^  *°  quick, 

acter,  and  in  assembUng  a  group  of  guests 
jfor  Harvey  Smith's  cocktail  party.  In 
I  the  midst  of  these  very  trivial  proceed- 
I  Ings  a  murder  is  announced.  The  victim 
IS  John  Sands,  a  rich  man  who  has  had 
many  expensive  affairs  with  women 
who  has  grievously  neglected  his  emo- 
tional    wife     and     their  excessively 
I  emotional  young  son.    A  district  attor- 
ney who  takes  his  own  notes,  scorning! 
a  secretary,  holds  an  inquisition,  as- 
sumes that  Fifl  Sands  or  her  lover' 
Owen  MacDonald,  has  killed  the  brute! 
and  walks  out  of  the  picture.  ' 

More  stilted  speech,   more  haltini 
scenes,  more  heavily  piled  emotion;  then- 
a  new  angle,  a  mad  attorney,  who  has 
been  advi.sor  to  the  late  Sands,  who  has 
stalked  coldly  through  previous  scenes 
apparently  hastile  to  Fifl,  plainly  in- 
imical to  MacDonald,  whom  he  shows 
up  as  a  mere  schemer  seeking  a  rich 
alhance.    Bedloe,  the  attorney,  dwells 
in  a  pent  house,  countless  stories  above 
the  ground.    His  butler  is  actually  his 
keeper,  for  his  lunacy  seems  to  have 
been  not  wholly  unsuspected.    To  this 
apartment  Bedloe  entices  Pifi,  shows 
her  priceless  pearls,  declares  hi,s  love, 
for  her,  even  reveals  John  Sands's  own 
revolver  with  which  he  had  shot  the 
Iman  in  the  Sands  library.  Somew^re 
(a  Violin  intones  the  mornful  cry 
fPuri^s  from  Gluck's  opera.   Bedloe  re- 
pulsed by  the  horrified  Flfi,  leaps  from 
a  window  to  his  death.    And  whom  do 
you  suppose  the  widowed  Pifi  finally 
marries?   Cummings  a  colorless  prac- 
titioner who  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  picture  shooing  people  out  of  a 
room  in  order  that  important  confer 
ences  might  be  held  there. 
Seldom  has  the  screen  perpetrated  a 


It  1^1""     ■    ■■:Kathenoe"r7  \„  ^^'■^^n  perpetrated  a 


'  '=«'"binatTon'"  miSt  fav  *  ."^^  screen" 

mer_a  Partnership  t  hi.  t    K^^-r  ^'ack- 
weans  be  continued  ^r^^,?,"^^ 
comparatively  a  ^^cn.it^  -  ^^ackmer  is 
but  his  acting  on        *^  stage 
to  have  the  p^oise  and  f^.f^/'^^^s  him 
Indeed,  it  i/  hil  nrpJn^^     ^  veteran, 
'■Strictly  Modern,  "^cS  f^p^"'  ^'''^ 
a^  the  Modern   Bea^rfn     ^?ature  film 
theatres,  its  chief  claSn  Egyptian 
The  story,  taken  frr^,^  i"  *°  attention, 
stage  Play,  ■.cous^\t^H?^?f^fi^  little 
quite  frank,  one  of  th^  t?,',  be 
j;ecord.  but  When  Mr  °n 
Miss  Mackaill   discu^^'  .^'ackmer  and 
love  at  first  sight  thlv  J"^  '""^ts  of 
amusing  to  keep  voJ  fJ^  sufficiently 
°Kat?Sy/;*^  -"  a°b^ut'^°'"  "-"^"^ 
sentimem^f "^o4^*or  Of  romantic  and 
other  than  E?hel  '  Bar^l"^^^"*  "one 
KOI,  is  called  Ui  to  sa?P  t°,^'^  ^^"^  ™ 
wnen  her  cousin  Atoee  ^npn^  situatiop 
f  oom  Heath  DeWnd  ^Pf"<=«'"^  brldet 
days  before  the  weddhig  ^'i?^^'''*^ 
a  close  friend  of  thf '  *  that 
Bartlett.  had  giy/n  aL?'"'^^'  "^"^ge 
'%dv  ce  on  the  ^sub"ect^f '  J-^ 
elations.    Aimpp'c  ,fi  ^niatrimonial 
to  Heath  wa^'so^S*  " 

to  assist  the  dis- 
meets  an  attrac- 


audience. 

Mr.  Warner  does  some  excellent  act- 
ing in  the  last  quarter  of  the  picture 
when  Bedloe's  madness  takes  complete 
possession  of  him.  Miss  Wilson,  victim 
of  stupid  dialogue  and  careless  directiori  J 
still  contrives  to  be  interesting.  Kerf 
moods  photograph  well,  at  least.  The'! 
others  served  merely  as  puppets  in  ai' 
of  preposterous  situations.  / 

 w.  E.  a  i 


series 


Piouse.  On  the  way  to  ..""^  th 
tressed  damsel  Kate  mpff"*'  ^is 
't- young  man.  ^htr^il^-,,^^^^^^^^^^ 


By  PHILIP  HALlE 
,  WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Love  Duel,"  a 
iplay  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Zoe 
Akins  from  the.  play  by  Lili  Hatvany, 
a  Hungarian  dramatist  and  novelist.' 
■Produced  at  the  Ethel  Barrymore 
|Theatre.  New  York,  on  April  15,  1929  by 
iLee  Shubert  in  association  with  Gilbert 
(Miller  Directed  -by  E.  M.  Blyth;  set- 
j  tings  by  Watson  Barratt.  He,  Louis 
Calhern.  She,  Miss  Barrymore  The 
Herr  Professor,  Henry  Stephenson.  An 
Ambassador,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  An 
Extra  Young  Man,  Leshe  Birrie.  Baby 
Dorothy  Hall.  The  cast  last  night  was 
as  follows: 

Vi(;;v,l Louis  Calhern 

^hJ  ^  ■   ■  -Marcerriill 

Thl'  ir.;,.V  b'  ■  V  Ethel  Barrymore 

S?s^  fxoe^ll?i?^!"A"S- Ambassad^i^"-^ 
A.,  E.tra  Younc  Man  'Slm^^sl?t*an 


He  is  resolved  to  make  her  love  him 
Then  the  game  goes  on. 

It  goes  on  at  a  slow  and  often  tedious 
pace,  with  episodes  for  Miss  Barrymore 
to  express  her  various  moods  by  playing 
the  piano.  She  is  soon  in  a  highly 
nervous  state,  d^wicing  till  5  A.  M. 
and  living  chiefiy  on  drugs  and  cigar- 
ettes; for  Lydia  is  afraid  she  will  Jove 
the  man  she  has  vowed  to  humble.  The 
good  old  professor,  a  doctor  of  high 
repute — he,  too,  is  in  love  with  Lydia — 
puts  bromides  In  her  champagne,  but 
.she  is  too  wise  a  bird  to  be  thus  quieted. 
It  is  rumored  that  Carlo  is  to  wed  a  rich 
cousin.  He  is  so  indelicate  as  to  bring 
thLs  cousin  to  Lydia's  apartment.  As 
soon  as  Lydia  has  consented,  she  begs 
the  (physician  to  embrace  her  pas- 
sionately behind  ground  glass  doors  with 
a  light  behind  them  that  Carlo  may 
feel  the  pangs  of  jealousy.  He  falls  for 
this  little  trick  and  leaves  in  a  more 
or  less  dignified  manner,  swearing  she 
has  seen  the  last  of  him.  The  doctor 
then  tells  her  that  she  is  with  child. 
Carlo  had  evidently  improved  one  of  his 
opportunities.  Already  her  kitchen  maid 
was  with  child  —  not  by  Carlo,  we 
hasten  to  add,  but  by  a  young  man 
ironically  named  Joseph. 

In  the  third  act  mother  and  child 
are  in  a  Swiss  chalet.  Good  Hen- 
Professor  offers  marriage.  The  end  i> 
easy  to  guess.  Lydia  loves  her  Carle, 
who  appears  for  the  final  curtain. 

Miss  Barrymore  turns  this  puppet 
into  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  or 
moods  and  tenses,  of  the  hate  that  i.s 
akin  to  love  and  is  finally  lo6t  in  com- 
plete surrender.  But  her  art,  which  in 
this  play  is  indisputable,  does  not  blind 
one  to  the  fact  that  the  comedy  with 
it,s  rank  sentimentalism.  its  cheap  cyni- 
cism, its  inconsequential  tiresome  chat- 
ter, its  laborious  attempt  at  wit  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  her.  The  chatter 
comes  chiefly  fn»n  Baby,  the  Ambassa  - 
dor and  "an  extra  young  man." 

The  other  parts  were  sufficiently  well 
taken;  i.e.  sufficiently  for  the  comedy. 
Mr.  Calhncr  was  a  matter-of-fact  Don 
Juan,  who  often  spoke  in  so  low  tone;: 
that  one  might  have  su.'ipected  he  w: - 
making  improper  proposals  to  Lydia  a-,  u 
thought  some  one  was  iu  the  room. 

Three  acts  of  nothing  but  talk  snc. 
the  performance  was  not  over  U'lti' 
after  11  o'clock.  The  large  audic;ic< 
welcomed  Miss  Barrymore  affection- 
ately. , 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"Dear  Love" 

Dear  Lovo."   a  muaiciil  comedy  in  two 
acts,  liy  Dion  'riutlierailse.  Laui-1  Wylip  .mil 
Herl>erl   Cl;iy\o,i :    music    by   Hayiln  Won.l, 
Joseph    Tuiibniiii.'    and    .l.-n-k    Walltr :  oi-o- 
by   Willi, mi   MollisDo   at   the  ImU.'-.,- 
Tlie^ilre.  Londi.ii.   Nov.    11,    \<xjn:  i,ri„in.'iii 
by    th«    Mcssit.    Shubert.    by  arrantreii"'iit 
with  llie  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Waller,  .-it 
Shiibcn    Theatie.    New    M.-nen.  Aurii 
l!i:;o.    and    at    the    Shubert  Theaire. 
cit.\.  l.ist  eveniner.  w-ith  tlie  lollow-in:; 

Jioiii-uct  Geui'ffe  Del  im 

V/lliers   Al   Uloo  I 

Peter   ...  .Wesle.v  I'ler- 

I  .le;iiiette  Ver;t  T'cii-i  ■' 

Gerard     ,  Geoi-Rc  H.-  r 

IS<-antle1)ury  Stanle.v    11  i 
Pierre  Walter 
Mrs.  Gerard  J  llie  ^ 
IMarie  ■  i.il.^ 
Sir/.anoe  Helen  Gil 
Fifl  ,  H,T/,el  II 

iModcsta   .  .  Ka.v  Siim 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  oftau  a 
■'ay;  perhapb  a  musical  play;  In  ll  ' 
•nee  the  will  is  the  plot,  an  eece 


smwm^draught.    This  is    ^j^^^  sacrea  cornaors  ui  oymiJi.uiij  ..^^ 
^H^^  Wm  devised  by  a  crabbed  oW  uncie   ness  to  expressive  music    rb  "^^    that  women,  young  and  old,  smoke  at  lunch- 

^i'tVi  minrfo.sVt  the  nob^^^^^^  acute  y  o«^^^^^       eons,  teas,  d.nners-possibly  at  breakfa.U-the 

Sngland.    To  h.s  beautiful  mece  ^jf^.'^^i.Timitator    of'past   musical   question  comes  up:  How  long  will  it  be  before 

zanne  Gerard  ^e  bequeaia     ^^^^         ^"t'f  and  Sons,  so  uncannily  apt   ^^^^^     ^.jn  be  permitted  in  churches,  at  least 

a  ^rta  n  miLrjhJ  she  It  e'^.acUnl  and  exp^si^^^^^^^^^    Qum-  g^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

jTobleman.  but  specifically  convenience  the  choir  at  work  on  hymn,  can- 

nobleman.  Thus  would  tne  or  | actei  sUc  uappi  s  masterpieces,  anthem.) 

^''^utr^sKfd' brX  In  the  Pa^t.  --/eaurordelicately  i^^^^  Scotch  are  a  conservative  folk,  yet  at 

Ilpa  GeraTd  and  W^family^aU^^^^^^^  dijevsions.      mtent^^^al,  a^^j       ^^^^^  cathedral,  Glasgow,  smoking  is  al- 


heard  the  v:ork  mvist  have  beer 
ohfv  %,irDnsed  by  the  discovei-y  - 


SATAN'S  WEED 


Now  that  smoking  tobacco  is  allowed  in  the 
once  sacred  corridors  of  Symphony  Hall;  now. 


papa  Gerard  ana  ine  i»  .  ^ 
Scantlebury,  have  Qucsw?  ept  a  fee 
fit  consort,  one  who  ^^^^^^^^  altar 
of  £1000.  consent  to  walK  i 
with  his  hnde  neav''y  ^^cal  or 
bestow  on  her  h«  P''"<=^'|  ^ay  boast, 
whatever  noble  name  he  in  y  ^^^^ 
Providence  ^^"^  ^hem^^C^   •  no 

artist,  in  '"^^"^^"  LSes  Pierre,  how- 
one  will  buy  Ws  paintings,  t-i 

ever,  insists  that  he  suzanne  1 

glimpse  of  ^'Zr  ^^nl^Sr  s\!m■.  Marie, 
refuses,  so  her  Vfunger  s  ^^^y 
pretends  .that  she  ^  ^h^  i^t^^^t  her 
i;lad  all  in  white  f'tnkly  plain  fea- 
i  pertly  saucy  a  few 

tares,  and  loses  all  '"^^^f  ^Encountered 
.moments  before  .^^^ceply  in  love. 
Suzanne  a'jd  h^V^  rbridesmaid,  she 

^^'ni'^hL  a  f^i^nd  of  the  groom's, 
thought  him  a  iriena  ^ 

After    the  /'"PJ^y,,,  bnde's  feet  and 

throws  Iris  lee  ''^.}^^°:^"2n&io  before 

nishes  back  to  P°°Lfls  the  cur- 
Suzanne  can  explain  ^^^^^^ 

'a^the'very  end,' Pierre  and  Suzanne 
reach  an  understanding 

•^D^rVove'-  used  the  formula 
thois  of    Dear  ijuvc  original 

^«^rlSS^ofi^^e 

t^tcr^n^d'S^taS/l^^^^^^^^^ 
nad  in  sleeveless  pink  or  mange  w^^.^^ 

conductor  who  demanded  the 


it^tpntiorial  are       The  scoicn  are  a  wiiaci »<»"'^  ..-..v, 

''''  olTrusWe^'as  to  SrV  the  gt.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Glasgow,  smoking  is  al- 

San  mood  (SO  reminiscent  of  that  ^^^^^  ^^^^  week-night  meetings.  The  Cathe- 
f  rinrk's  "Orfeo").  the  classic  grace 

of  GlUCKS  wiic 


St.  Mary  s  uauieaiai,  vjioos"".  ■'"'^-•"b  —  — 
lowed  during  week-night  meetings.  The  Cathe- 
of'Gluck's  "Orieo  ."'rr".  "Vof  dral  magazine  states  that  no  one  who  attends 

?harpervade  It.  Bucc-siv   h^^^^^^^^       ..^^^^.^  ^.^^^^^     ^^^^^.^^  i.telligen 

st''r?ngmen  ^he'^fmPre^ion  that  thi.s  is  ij3tening  and  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke. 
gSe  and  sincerely  felt  music  and  ^^^^^         ^^^^^^^  i„  Scottish 

'"T"'\-'the'™i  ficluon  ^  When  Duncan  of  Knockdunder  m 

turned  out    the^  exempnm  Midlothian"  forgot  his  tobacco 

nri^re^d^'and  •■Lorpeath"  fr^^^^  he  had  pulled  out  his  short  Iron 

I  "tTSU  and  Isolde.''  whiclyus^  j  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^       to  Wm  as  many  spleuch- 

cntics  used  to  findjts^mbm^^^^^  'nu.st'Ls,  so  that  Duncan  could  smoke  during  the 
smlly  cause  very  few  people  discom-  ^^ole  of  the  sermon  "with  infinite  composure, 
im-t  today.    Dr.  Ko>iss«jitzky  and  p^p^  ^^^^^^^  XII  excommunicated  all 

orchestra  gave  *  ^^"^^^  of  this  those  found  taking  snuff  or  using  tobacco  in  any 
^''''Lt^ffone-poem  (01^^^^^^^^     Pair  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

Z  °  po  r^^r  Siful  in  detail  and  ^^^'^^^^.^^  ^  ^^.^ed  in  some  English  the- 
l°flecti^cly  built  up  to    ts  Pa-lonate  ^^^^^^  customary  as 

^"^hPo^i^  of  the  •■utbktod"  exquisitely  ^^^^  ^  i633  for  gallant  gentlemen  to  offer  to- 
ruzld-though  one  could  not  help  re-  ^„  ,  pj^y. 

gretting  the  absence  of  the  soprano  question  has  been  raised  whether  splt- 

1^?,*;  Tf nn.,<;evitzky  was  unusually  happy  toons  are  now  found  in  the  pews  of  English 
in'^L''  per^omaL:  of  the  D  major  Scandinavia,  where    in  some 

Synfphony  of  Biahms-    Aided  by  an  ^^^^^^^^  shewing  and  spitting  go  on, 

rn'hrdeUghteThfs  audTen^Vw^  but  "quietly,"  through  the  service.  We  venture 
rendeiing  ihar  combined,  lyricism  the  word  "spittoon."  though  the  genteel 

a  sense  of  the  symphony's  ever-varying  ..cuspidor,"  a  word  borrowed  from  the 

t  H  in  me  conductor's  earlier  en-  aiy  as  an  ;,iustration  of  "spittoon"  a  quo- 

 -   ^  _    ....  WMBl 

nastic  exercises.  L^t  evening  played        the  orcneai-        ^  .^^        (1840) .    A  weu  receptacles, 

cacy  of  tone,_  an  att  ude  which        j  oRPHEXJM  ^  ^  men jlo  rn  ^  ^^^^^      ^^^^^^^  pews 


"Jeanne  d'Arc"  (Tschn 
Conley  Rice:  "Entrancr 
the  Peers"  from  'Molanlhe 
the    club;    "Soldiers'  Chorus" 
■•Paust"    (Gounod),    the  club; 
Theme    Halle"    from  "Tanntl 
(Wagner),  Claire  Maentz;   "Hi I 
Song"  from  "Robin  Hpod"  ^DePl 
bass  solo  by  John  Bone,  with  th  i 
"Soleruie  in  Questj'ora"  from  "LaJ 
del  Destine"  (Verdi),  George  Bl 
and  Walter  Kidder;  "MadiigaV 
"Mikado"  (Sullivan);  "Serenade 
"Student  Prince"    (Romberg),  I 
and  chorus  of  16  voices;  "Finale  I 
'•The  Gondoliers"  (SulUvan),  thI 
Under  the  able  conductor,  Thil 
Stone,  the  club  sings  with  a  new  'P 
verve,  and  sonorityi    In  the  P  i 
Chorus  from  "Tanrthauser. "  the 
with  beautifully  expressive  ton 
good  phrasing.  For  the  Soldiers' 
from  "Faust,"  they  had  robust  r  I 
for  the  Barcarolle  from  "Tales  cl 
mann."  delicacy  and  grace.  Til 
claimed  the  proud  words  of  thi 
from  "lolanthe"  with  appropriatL 
teur.  and  sang  the  lively  Pinal  I 
the  "Gondoliers"  with  joyous  abil 
The  soloists,  unusually  well  nl 
for  ensemble  singing,  gave  great  1 1 
in  the  quartet  from  "Rigolet'to"  I 
the  Madrigal  from  the  "Mikado  I 
Kinging  of  Mr.  Boynton  and  Mr. 
in    Verdi's    beautiful  •'Solenl 
Quest'ora"  from  "La-Foraa  dpi  Dl 
was  so  delightfully  expressive  si 
telUgent  that  the  audience  gavl 
tremendous   applause,  recallmfl 
four  times.  Abbie  Conley  Rice  i; 
rich  voice  appealingly  in  "Adieu  I 
from  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  and  san$i 
extra    number    Carmen's  Segl 
Claire  Maentz's  brilliant  soprsl 
range,  volume  and  flexibility,  wal 
to  advantage  in  "Dich  ThcureP 
from  "Tannhauser." 

A  crowded  hall  gave  proof  . 
popularity  of  the  ApoUo  Club,  a  I 
homage  to  their  progressive  spirl 
enjoyable  program,  and  their  si 
singing. 


cacy  of  tone,  an  awv""-  — 


^eTow'and  oth/r  gari'h  -I'^t-es.  The  epK  .a.u.on.  -eeted^Mri?un  t.e      fct  ^,ould  a  Southern  f  ""eman  -Ung  hi 

ffl  itself  was  more  restrained,  really  .    BviceLuid  between  the  responses  or  >stenmg 

%rpMe"K%|/?at.t^J:  5^!;r^(;^;;;!:::::::::::::--:'H.^;rt^e^  passionate  -rds  of  a  preache^il^l^orju^^ 


It  is  possible  to  oeiievc  -  ^^t, 

less  overbearing  orchestra^  t^re 
several  of  the  ^unts  ^ 
.such  as  "Love  ^n  a  Mis*,   siing  y 

OiUiland;  "Two  P^^^f  *-?'°\Yaiiing  and 
lad  of  two  ships  that  go  a  sai  ing 

pass  in  the  night,  ^^^^^^^  ensemble 
Sliss  GilWand;  ,a  duo  and  e 


J-n-y   M<u.,v  Havr.v  Gree 

Hairy  FieUI    q    p^j  CoUms 

McCloske.v  (ierlrude  Astor 

Lillian   Budd  Fine 

-nat^J^'sprpheu^^^ 


Suid  sSotinto  the  'aisle,  however  unerring  his 
lad  01  wo  ^"'>",  ;"V„"iuir  Woolf  ana    ^•^.•;"""=..^"''v;;;rrVlf  "  current  attrac-  i<;  said  that  non-spitting  notices  are  d\s- 


-St!'  JAI  .c««^^^  .„„„  .«pecU„.U-  ...  neve- 

MIS!  Irene,  an  Engiisj  Mr.  »ucB«s  °  „„,  i„  the  most -s^^^^^ 

SS^,.TSi.s'«rrUrV.^ng^^^^^^^^  THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  T 


dances  f  tting  on  a--...=^^--^j^  . . 
mirthful  or  sentimental  ^  ^ 


>*«^°^^  Sav^v^enlnTS^of 
The  sixth  Monday  evenpB  . 
the  Boston  symphony  Orchesu  a 
Kou-ssevitd^y  conductmg  took  P^ac^   ^^^^  i 
^  night  at  Symphc^nj  hall.  Tj^^  -Vno"  , 
comprised  Stiav'nsk>  s  m 
'  Musagete,"  W.agnei  s  Prema 
estod"  from    Tu.=  tan  unu  ^aior.  I 

Brahms's  SymplK^n'  No.  2^n  u 

A  more  soothing        he  haters  of  the 
neither  the  adm.«T.s  of  the  haters^  j 

Stravinsky  °f  fj,^,^^\i^e  gorgtous  colori.si 
foreseen.  Neither  tne  go  s  ccessive 
of  ..L'Oiseau  de  Feu  nor  ti  ^ight- 
personalities  revealed  J^e^,.  ^^es 
ingale,'^  .Hi.ftxiUe  du  Soldat '  gave 

Noces,"  or  .V,??f^f"the  suave,  elegant, 
any  pren^on'tlo^^  °^J^er  of  the  Fiench 

^^^e  X^maTnot  previously  have 


Jerry  temporarily  w     "--^-"---^Yh^^  Ifve."   mu.lc»l  com 

and  f'-f^  ab°ut  it  m  a  very  ^^uw^^^ 

way  to  the  guests  at  w"5  .  ^ 

course  Jerry  comes  to  in  the^na 

^i?S5?Sssjr.„'s   , 

re^e^a  ra'thw  novel  method  of  win-  i  -  -   ^-h^.  in 

ining  affection,  but  it  seemed  to  work. 

As  long  as  Fannie  Brice  didn't  go  in 

heavily  for  pathos  she  was  ludicrous 

and  delightful  in  her  own  way  and 

pleased  the    audience    mightily.  Her 
"Cookine  Breakfast  f 


STMPHONIE  FRANCAIi 

With  the  debut  of  the  S: 
Francaise,  which  took  place 
large  audience  in  John  Ham 
la.st  night,  a  new  chamber 
swam  into  Boston's  musical  fi 
Like  at  least  three  others  tl 
rare  and  fleeting  appear?^ 
brighten  our  gloom,  the  new 
?Xis  composed  of  member 
Boston  symphony  orcnestra- 
of  them.  It  differs  tl 
however,  in  that  its  members 
by  two  further  ties—almost 
they  are  French  and  first  pii?l 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
ductor  of  the  Symphonic  Pr, 
Abdon  Laus.  first  bassonist  oil 
ton  Symphony  orchestra., 
immeim  is  its  assistant  condv 
'  The  orchestral  progrwn  i 
last  night  (preceded  by  tne  s 
ment  o^f  Saint-Saens's  organ  (I 
C  minor,  played  tribute  to , 
ory  of  the  Boston  Syinpho 
oboist,  Longy,  whose  death  w 
announced)  was  as  follow; 
Saens,  La  Princesse  Paune 
iSmetz,  Suite  Orientate.  Pau 
Filtro,"  prelude.  Debussy,  I 
Jouioux.  Lalo.  apsodie  Nl 
'  in  addition,  Norbert  Laug 
master  of  the  orchestra,  wa 
sS  in  the  following  wo, 
AiSite  Gaubert,  Fantaisie 
hi  Ztoni.  Vivaldi-Nache 
in  A  minor  (strings  ar 
Pierne,  Fantaisie  Impromptu 
langer,  Nocturne  (first  time 
Wieniawski,  Scherzo-'Tarent 
ard  Zighera  was  the  sk  Iful 
?st:  the  organi.st  ^as  Alber 
In  this  its  first  program  tt 
achieved  a  very  creditab 
precision,  sonority.  And  ylg 
bussv's  suite  alone  was  it 
to  display  to  any  extent  the 
transparency  sharply  etch, 
dividuality  of  instrumentatl 
proper  to  chamber  music  V 
The  excellent  ability  of 
made    for    success  here. 


last  program  of  the  season  last  night  in 
Jordan  hall.  Departing  from  their  usual 
type  of  program,  la.st  night's  concert  was 
composed  entirely  of  excerpts  from 
operas.  Because  the  selections  chosen 
were  well-arranged  and  well-sung,  and 
the  nrogram  pleasingly  varied,  the  con- 
cert'^w^  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
,  -  11..  „i,.u  fr^r  cntnp  vears. 


bolder 


pieasea  me  auuicin;c  ---- 
songs  were  "Cooking  Breakfast  for  tne 
One  X  Ixjve,"  which  owed  all  its  sue-  ....  .  _ 

,ces3  to  her,  "When  a  Woman  Loves  a  cert  was  one  of  the  m^t 
Man,"  better  when  sung    for  comedy  "given  l^^Jhe  club  lor  some^ 
than  for  pathos,  and  "Kicking  a  Hole     The  program  was,^ 
)in  the  Sky."  an  elaborate  and  unneces-     '  Coronation  Scei^^^^  ^ 
Isary  effort.  Harry  Green  was  excellent  ounov  *Mou^°^^^^^^^^ 
las  the  lawyer-manager,  Robert  Arm-  tet  Nig^^^ 
I  strong  was  capital  a.s  the  unintelligent  tet;   Beauteous  Nighty  i^^^^^^ 
I  prize-fighter  and  G.  Pat  Collins  put  up  i  of  Hoffmann    (Oflenbacni.  o" 
|good^crap  as  his  chief  opponent.  Mc- jprim^s^^  fiom    J^annhausei:  ^..(  ^J^^^ 


ooiuc.    differentiation  of 
character  between  the  pa 
suite  would  have  increased 
est.    Elsewhere  the  SympV  « 
caise  functioned  very  spir  i 
miniature      symphony  ' 
whether  in  Saint  Saens  s  S  i 
"Princesse  Jaune"  lall  that  I 
an  unsuccessful  one -act  <v  ^ 
mildly    competent  Suite 
Susanne  Smetz,  ^^o  wr  ta^ 
prize  winner  of  the  Paris  f 
and  an  admirer  of  Saint-S». 
AlJen's  piece,  in  which  son 
■tory  measures  of  fan-ly 
pleasing  orchestral  writing 
.sounds  like  bombastic  less, 
'or  in  Lalo's  brilliant  Rha 
!    Mr  Lauga,  in  his  extens 
tion  to  the  program,  she 
to  be  an  extremely  well-! 
talented  vioUnist;  h  s  agil. 
ful  playing,  the  silken  b' 
U«r,B  _  narticularly  in 


music  he  had  chosen 
:  pleasure.     In  Faure's 

I  duauve  Andante.  Jn  the  more  flow- 
portions  of  Gaubert's  exxesslvely 
ng  though  often  rharmlng— piece,  In 
li  Boulanger's  plcasinR  Nocturne,  he 
•n  most  successful.  More  strenuous 
isic  lound  him  occasionally  angular 
'tiiporfect  in  legato,  and  Induced 
Kill  lapses  from  the  truest  Intonation. 
Very  cordial  applause  rewarded  ali 
ncerned:  not  least,  Mr,  Laus  for  his 
iretul  work  with  the  baton.       S  S 


FRANKLIN  PARK  THEATRE 


"Fialf 
'■<■«■  riio 

!  'ht  Pi 

itfr/ip  Little  Clown" 

A   Yiddish  operetta  presented  and 
■^liloned  by  Jacob  Kalich  witjrt  music 
./oseph  Rumshlnsky  and  Molly  Picon 
^'ar.    The  cast: 
jl  '  '•^>  '<•   Rose  Green f eld 

 y  Charles  Cohan 

li  ";  ,'',L-,  Sam  Kasten 

"'5i<"'  Frances  Wei  ji  i  r j  u  b 

 •<   LlN'y  Levin 

"'V„„u:   •  •  MoILv  Picon 

f""^"'  Herman  SheratsUv 

,„\f''^   M.  Wilensk.V 

„     wi„„;;  ""'ara  Honigrman 

■■■^n.T  J'""' Max  Wilner 

filD        ■  ...  Gertie  Bulman 

;jsit. ,  An  evening  of  familiar  pleasures.  Mr 
;ef,vjilich  s  book,  so  fittingly  fashioned  for 
wife.  Miss  Picon,  L<!  based  upon  inci- 
lEfejats  in  her  own  life..  It  is  made  with 
"Jdifii  f'^'"'''  Di'oad  humor,  gentle  stabs  of 
M  !3iB darts  of  shrewd  wit,  in  the 
'*,oni«iy  Yiddish  proportions, 
sojril  "^'"'^  Orphant"  Stella,  without  posi- 
i?.i:ash  enough  to 


'tend  to  be  Pi-ench,  while  wRh  Chevalier 
It  is  the  real  thing.  And  after  all, 
I  that's  what  the  part  needs.  Imagine  a 
young  rrenchman,  Pierre  Mirande, 
suddenly  deposited  in  an  American 
chewing-gum  factory  to  leam  the 
business  from  the  bottom  up,  and  all 
because  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  : 
factory  -owner's    daughter,  Barbara' 

Billings,  and  she  with  him.  It  has 
plenty  of  possibilities,  most  of  which 
are  exploited.  The  engaging  young  man 
has  plenty  of  grit  and  is  determined  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  hardest  sort  oj 
work  or  the  worst  situations.  Ragging 
by  his  fellow  boarders  and  the  work- 
men at  the  factory  means  nothing  in 
his  life;  he  gives  as  good  as  he  gets 
and  presently  becomes  the  biggest  go-i 
getter  of  the  lot. 

Right  here  he  gets  into  trouble.  Mr. 
Billings  Is  delighted  and  the  busine.ss 
grows  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  Bar- 
bara, for  whose  sake  this  transforma- 
tion was  brought  about,  is  much  upset. 
She  gets  what  she  asked  for  and  doesn't 
like  it  at  all.    Her  romance  seems  to 


I'Viythin,  '  - 

..nn'^^o'I  Po'npbsers  were  represented 
v-iin  88  performances.  Beethoven  led 
with  six;  Strauss  followed  with  five- 
,^ffhT''  ^"^art.  Ravel  and  Siboiius 
^^"^  symphony 
of  Sibelius,  heard  here  for  the  first 
Ume,  wa.s  performed  twice,  as  was 
Ravel  s  Bolero,  Haydn's  symphony  (with 
the  horn  call,  Schoenberg's  orchestra- 
tion of  an  organ  prelude  and  Fugue  by 
£iach,  and  the  fine  symphony  by  Bax. 
The  names  of  Pairchild,  Gruenberg, 
Gardner,  Martelll,  Pick-Mangiagalli, 
Pournier.  Metzler  were  on  the  programs 
for  tho  first  time.  Eight  compositions— 
by  Bax,  Dukelsky,  Pairchild,  Gardner 
Josten,  Lazar,  Piston,  Tournier  were 
played  for  the  first  time.  Seventeen 
compositions  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  m  Boston.  Povla  Prijsh,  soprano; 
Messrs.  Burgin,  RabinofT,  Thibaud, 
•vioUnists;  Iturbi.  Prokofieff,  Sanroma 
Schnabel  were  the  pianists.  Mr.  Sal- 
mond.  'cellist,  and  Mr.  B.  Zighcra 
harpist,  made  up  the  hst  of  soloists. 
Among  the  leading  features  of  the 


I  in  love  with  a  rabbi.    His  mother, 
^  characteristic 
jriol  "x:"-  Yiddish  and  non- Yiddish  moth- 
Cjbji' "'l*.i?'"'"?"eed  a  more  powerful  mar- 
aK^ri^n  -'^^  daughter  of  a  rich 

"•ident  of  a  rich  synagogue  for  bride. 

she  has  reckoned  without  Stella's 
eniousness.  The  Little  Clown  hatches 
aun  from  Palestine  whose  impres- 
,vinei'"^ft  Stella  herself), 

ivinces  the  bridegroom's  family  to 
poor^girl  a  chance.    They  at- 

Sfp.v  end?nf  '''^ 
he  charm  that  is  Molly  quite  per- 
j  Hades  the  piece;  g,  charm  baffling  and 
nPh    ,h.V°','"         dancini  for 
.  «,  ^  '^•"nt   much  Ibout 

li^^'fiJ'PPing"  In  the  last  few  vears  her 
hcUhce  rhythms  and  ideas  are 'still  oulte 
jp;<asnentarv.  Nor  Is  it  in  her  small 
,e«  Jfh  pleasing  voice.  Perhaps  if  k 
„«W  face  thaT  holds  the  clue  for  with 
„fl,j.lnmsy  all  her  own.  she  can  look  both 
urn  ft  and  gay  at  once.  Her  humoro,,, 
,„,«|«.es  are  indefatigable  and  sheTnows 

01  composer  of  the  operettT  HoSr 
Ksiu;,  the  youngsters  of  the  nleof^ 

.«,^it  in  the  direction  of  Kdwlv  M 
,ra.  ,;ff  in  pulling  it  back  to  seeoi^l 

thdiue,  where  It  truly  belonss  Hi= 
,p„c»  are  reminiscent  of  hte  previ^K 
Jeto  actions  and  make  a  kind '^of  iolk 
;.„pteC  famlhar  and  humable.   Prom  the 

*'s  lni,«HL^%  this  mOsic 

,    °  ?  ,  ■    ? threateninel v. 


foUcws 


»  jiiiimiaDie  fa.shion  thi-Mt««i  r 
p„„,r.iringly,  cajolingh^'  ^^^n^ngly. 

piiil?ay.  Ught-hearted  production  «ifi, 
^  ^'of  X'^l.''"?,':  holSsTe  s°burb^^ 
^1  of  the  Franklin  Park  Theat.-7  a 

iod  house  appreciated  it  warmlv 
^enmg  performance.        V'  s  % 


»  METROPOLITAN 
he  Rig  Pond" 

TjKilK  ,n     ill-talkinsr    screen    comedr  drama, 
pted  b.v  Robert  Presnell  and  Garrett  Fort 
J  m  the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Georee 
AWidkton  and  A.  E.  Thomas:  directed  bv 
tli|->art  Hen'.ej  and  presented  hj  Paramount 
h  the  following  cast: 

ipTe,     Maurlee  Chevalier 

'  bara  BiUinss  Claudette  Colbert 

"ie,  Frank  Lyon 

•ni  til,  E'l.'iii^f  George  Barbier 

•tfllfi'-   Marion  Ballmi 

el"  :  O'Day  Nat  Pendleton 

jifHUB  nette   Andree  Cordav 

-DjicJ'^i^  Elaine  Koch 

,j  o!  The  moral  of  "The  Big  Pond,"  cur- 
Wft  it  film  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
!ms  to  be  that  if  a  woman  just  won't 
„  .sensible,  carry  her  off  in  a  raotor- 
ihe  flit  so  that  she  can't  walk  home,  if 
t  doesn't  teach  her,  trothing  will.' 

further  details  you  are  hereby  ad- 
;d  to  consult  Maurice  Chevalier:  he 
j[ks  as  though  he  had  lots  of  ideas 
eiissSlit  he  didn't  have  time  to  try.  The 
ill  tliil  iture  itself  isn't  any  great  shakes,  but 
.,tt  oC  jiudette  Colbert  is  extremely  pretty 
juKplll  unreasonable  and  Chevalier  is  gay 
,rit»  purceful  and  full  of  songs.  That's 
pans'  Uy  all  that  any  one  needs,  and 
jiji-S  ;ging  by  the  , hearty  response  of  yes- 
jfl,  i$  day's  audience,  it's  all  that's  wanted 
,„rl,  i  The  Big  Pond"  is  an  adaptation  of 
,,,j,„ijl  ?tage  play  in  which  Kenneth  Mc- 
ipS  nna  played  the  role  now  taken  by 
■  git!  evalier.    Not  having  seen  the  play 
IS  impossible  to  say  how  the  two 
;K  ors  differ,  but  it  is  not  hard  to 
.jll4  !ss.    At  best,  the  rather  staid  and 
'jjj  nified  Mr.  McKenna.  could  only  pre- 
Iten  ^ 


A^ivc       dv.  ail.    iici  luinaiiue  seems  lo  '     '""""s  icauiiig   leaiures  01  tne 

be  taking  on  entirely  too  much  of  a  |  reason  were  the  second  symphony  of 
business  aspect,  so  just  when  Pierre  i  Bloch's    "Schelomo,"  Debiissv's 


thinks  everything  is  all  ready  for  them  I  "Blessed  Damozel 
to  be  married,  she  throws  him  over  for 
an  old  suitor,  Ronnie.  No  romance 
can  end  like  that,  however,  so  Pierre 
resorts  to  some  young  Lochinvar  tactics 
and  all  is  well.  Chevalier  has  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage.  Claudette  Colbert  hav- 
ing very  little  to  do,  and  he  occupies 
it  easily,  with  infectious  gayety  and 
good  spirits.  Miss  Colbert  is  charm- 
ing, George  Barbier  irascibly  amusing 
and  Nat  Pendleton  does  very  well  as  a 
hard-boiled  Irish  foreman.    E.  L.  H. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  24th 
and  last  concert  of  its  49th  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  hall;  last 
with  the  exception  of  the  repetition  to- 
night. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Weber,  Overture  to  "Oberon."  Hill, 
"Lilacs"  (after  a  poem  by  Amy  Lowell). 
Ravel,  Rapsodie  EspagnoUe.  Brahms, 
Symphony  No.  1. 

A  year  ago  the  program  of  the  final 
concert  was  arranged  by  popular  vote. 
"Request "  programs  are  amusing  for 
they  show  the  taste  of  the  majority  of 
the  audience:  in  some  instances,  the 
poor  ta.ste,  a  conductor  might  say.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  formed  the  program  of 
yesterday  to  please  himself.  He  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  audience  great 
pleasure,  for  enthusiasm  reigned  from 
the  time  he  came  on  the  platform,  when 
the  audience  stood  to  do  him  honor,  to  I 
the  end  of  the  magnificent  perform-  | 
ance  of  the  symphony  when  he  was  re-  | 
called  again  and  again.  Nor  was  the 
orchestra  forgotten  in  the  tribute  paid. 
The  audience  seemed  loath  to  leave  the 
hall. 

This  program  was  designed  to  suit 
all  tastes.    For  the  conservatives  there 
was    the   brilliant   overture    with  its 
poetic  introduction  and  its  chivalric  Al- 
legro with  the  characteristic  Weberian 
flourishes  of  bravura;   also  the  sym- 
phony dear  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  to 
many  hearers,  among  them  some  who 
have  been  brought  into  the  fold  by  the 
interpretative  genius  of  the  conductor. 
For  those  who,  respecting  the  masters 
of  past  years,   listen  eagerly   to  the  | 
music  of  the  contemporaneous  school,  '■ 
there  was  Ravel's  Rapsodie  which  in  | 
music,  suggested  as  it  is  by  Spanish , 
pride,  melancholy,  rhythms,  Is  as  Mau- 
rice Barres's  "Secret  of  Toledo"  and 
Havelock   Ellis's   "Soul   of   Spain"    in  I 
literature.       There    was    also    Hill's  j 
"Lilacs."  a  poetic  composition,  not  too  j 
literal  in  its  translation  of  Miss  Lowell's  i 
free    verse,— for   there    were   moments  1 
when  to  one  demanding  literalism  the  ' 
composer's  lilao  bushes  were  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  high — but  music  expres- 
sive of  the  spirit  in  which  she  wrote. 

The  season  has  been  an  interesting 
one,  not  "unusually"  interesting,  for  all 
the  seasons  of  the  past  half-dozen  years 
have  attracted  marked  attention  as  one 
concert  followed  another,  and  many 
have  remained  fast  in  the  memory.  Al- 
though the  "die-hards,"  for  there  are 
still  the  poker-backed  and  those  afraid 
of  unfamiliar  musical  idioms,  unwilling 
to  admit  that  music  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure inspired  by  the  feelings,  "the  senti- 
ments, the  materialism  or  the  spiritual- 
ity, of  the  years  that  give  it  birth— 
these  "hearers" — if  only  they  would 
hear!— are  among  us  and  are  voluble  in 
then-  noh-appreciation.  Fortunately  for 
the  general  public.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is 
not  shaken  in  his  belief  that  audiences 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
m  the  musical  world;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  conductor  to  acquaint  them  with  it. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  contemporaneous 
works  will  be  short-lived,  if  they  are 
not  still-born:  but  prophecy  is  never 
safe  in  matters  of  art,  and  if  death  fol- 
lows a  performance  or  a  few  perform- 
ances, the  corpse  shows  as  corpse  mod- 
ern tendencies  unskilfully  worked  out 
or  emotion  sacrificed  for  experiments  in 
f  lorm.    or    contrapuntal    weavings  or 


  and  "Martyrdom  nf 

Saint  Sebastian,"  the  concert  con- 
ducted by  Glazunov,  the  charming  sym- 
phony by  Haydn,  Lazar's  Concerto  Gro.s- 
so,  Mr.  Iturbi's  performance  of  Liszt's 
Concerto  No,  1,  Loeffler's  "Canticum 
Fratris  Soils,"  the  performance  of  Mo- 
zart's little  symphony  in  C  major,  the 
prelude  and  Fugue  by  Pick-Mangia- 
galli.  Prokofleff's  playing  of  his  second 
piano  /concerto,  Mr.  Burgin's  playing  of 
the  violin  concerto  by  Sibelius  the 
"Apollon  Musagete"  by  Stravinsky,  and 
the  remarkable  performance  of  Stau.ss's 
"Don  Juan"  and  of  Brahm's  'first  sym- 
phony. There  were  admirable  perform- 
ances of  other  works,  led  by  Dr  Kous- 
sevitzky with  great,  gusto  and  indisput- 
able art. 

The  guest  conductors  were  Messrs 
Burgin,  Glazounov,  Goossens.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  jubilee  was  appropriately  com- 
memorated, nor  should  the  Brahms 
festival,  although  only  one  of  the  five 
concerts  came  in  the  regular  sub.scrip- 
tion  series,  be  forgotten.  The  first  con- 
cert of  the  50th  season  will  be  on  Oct 


WILLIAM  DIETRICH  STRONG 

A  piano  recital  in  aid  of  the  Mac- 
Colony  League  was  given  bv 
William  Dietrich  Strong  last  night  at 
Steinert  hall.  The  program  consisted 
01  the  following  compositions  of  Mrs 
H.  H,  A.  Beach:  Prelude  and  Fugue  iri 
A  minor.  Op.  81;  Scottish  Legend  Op 
54;  Gavotte  Pantastique;  Sous  les 
Etoiles,  Op.  65;  Valse  Amoureuse;  A 
Hermit  Thrush  at  Morn,  Op.  92;  Con- 
Icerto,  C  sharp  minor,  Op,  45.  The  or- 
jrhestral  part  of  the  Concerto  were 
played  on  a  second  piano  by  Herbert 
iBoardinan. 

j  Mis.  Beach's  romantic  and  highly 
|often  lavishly,  decorated  music  presents 
difficulties  of  no  small  dimensions  to 
the  pianist  who  would  play  it.  Mr. 
Strong  proved  himself  equal  to  ,the  task 
by  giving  a  brilliant  and  .sympathetic 
performance  of  the  two  more  ambitious 
works  of  the  evening — the  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  and  the  Concerto,  both  elabor- 
ate works  of  large  scale — and  by  play- 
ing gracefully  and  imaginatively  the 
smaller  pieces.  "A  Hermit  Thrush  at 
Dawn,"  of  a  pleasant  melancholy,  had 
|to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Strong  received  cordial  applause, 
as  did  also  Mr.  Boardman,  who  had 
lably  assisted  In  the  performance  of  the 
Concerto.  S.  S. 

-  -I  I  I  I       "     _  —      '      . '  •'.  ■  

UPTOWN  AND  ^I^yMPTA 
'Paramount  on  Parade" 

An  all-talkinr  and  sinrins-  revue  with 
some  scenes  in  lecbnicolnr:  diI^ef<ted  bv  B.  P. 
Schtilberg  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Elsie  Jailis  and  presetUed  by  Paramount  with 
the  following"  pla.vers; 

Richard  Arlen,  Jean  .\rthur.  Georgre  Ban- 
crott.  Clara  Bow.  Evel.vn  Brent,  Olive  Brook. 
Mnry  Brian.  Virg-inia  Bruce.  Nancy  Carroll, 
Ruth  Chatterton.  Maurice  Chievalier.  Garv 
l  ooiier.  Ijpon  Errol.  5iuart  Erwin.  Kav  Fran- 
cis. Skppt.s  Gallagrher.  Harry  Green.  Mitzi 
Green.  J.imP"  Hall,  Helen  Kane.  Deraiis  Kina:. 
Abe  Lvni  .ii  and  hii;  band.  Frederic  March. 
Niini  \r,:,iiii>,  Davi.l  Newell.  Jack  Oakie. 
W'a:n,a  (Hiihl  Zeima  CNpal.  Eugtjne  Pal- 
leilpp.  .loan  Peeis,  William  Powell.  Charles 
■BiKldy"  Rog-ers,  Lillian  Roth,  Stanley 
Sniilli.  Fay  Wray.  ., 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  "Para- 
mount on  Parade"  the  audience.  If 
minded  like  one  of  Friday  afternoon, 
will  break  into  spontaneous  applause 
for  the  first,  perhaps  the  only  time  in 
the  course  of  this  apparently  never- 
ending  pot-pourri.  Was  it  for  Cheva- 
lier, or  Clara  Bow,  or  Helen  Kame?  It 
was  not.  It  was  for  a  rather  chunky 
little  girl  who  avers  solemnly  that  she 
Ls  8  years  old,  who  has  features  of  ex- 
traordinary mobility,  who  instantly  re- 
minded one  of  what  Marie  Dressier 
might  have  been  like  at  that  precocious 
age.  Mitzi  Green  is  the  little  girl's 
name,  and  when  she  sang  "All  I  Want 
Is  Just  One  Girl,"  as  Mr.  Mac'k:  of  the 
one-time  celebrated  team  of  Moran  & 
Mack,  might  have  sung  it,  camp  realiz- 
ation that  here  is  a  born  minfiic,  des- 
tined to  go  far  if  adulation  does  not 
spoil  her. 

Not  that  "Paramount  on  Pafrade"  is 
unworthy  of  hearty  approval  .at  more 
than  one  other  stage  of  its  kaleido- 
scopic career.  Maurice  Chevailier,  ap- 
pearing in  three  scenes.  firsU  jjroves, 


through   the   spirited   aid   ot  Evelyjf 
Brent,  that  the  Apache  dance  might 
well  have  originated  in  the  boudoir' 
later  sings  the  ditty,  which  little  Mitzi 
parodied,  while  patrollng  a  Paris  park 
given  over  to  bench  lovers  of  various 
ages;  and  finally  declaims  "Sweeping 
the  Clouds  Away,"  while  a  large  num- 
ber of  pretty  girls  dance  atop  bDlowy 
white  clouds  or  an  orange-hued  rain- 
bow.   Mr.  Chevalier  seems  gleeful  over 
his  command  of  the  English  language 
Other  busy  persons  arc  Jack  Oakie 
and   Richard    "Skeets"    Gallagher  as 
masters  of  ceremonies,  agreeable  but 
lacking  the  sang  froid  of  Frank  Pay 
George  Bancroft  is  seen  in  cool  tweed.s 
on  the  golf  course,  telling  in  cut-backs 
how  people  behave  at  parties  when  .pro- 
tected by  the  veneer  of  politeness,  and 
how  they  would  act  if  permitted  to  fol- 
low  their   natural   impulses;    a  very 
funny  interlude.      William  Powell  as 
Philo  Vance,  Clive  Brooks  as  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  Eugene  Pallette  as  Sergt. 
Heath  illustrate  how  a  crime  should  be 
solved,  with  Warner  Oland  in  liis  char- 
acterization of  Dr.  Pu  Manchu  as  the 
subject  of  their  controversial  disserta- 
tions.  Dennis  King,  snatched  from  the 
gallows  of  "The  Vagabond  King,"  sings 
"Nichavo,"  a  Russian  love  song.  Leon 
Errol  contributes  gome  slap-stick  as  a 
hospital  patient,  and  Harry  Green  is 
mildly  amusing  as  a  Yiddish  toreador 
in  an  otherwise  orthodox  "Carmen."  A 
truly  artistic  bit,  also  in  color,  is  cafled 
"Dream  Girl,"  with  a  group  of  English 
huntsmen  toasting  another  group  of 
lovely  young  women  to  the  song,  -Let 
Us  Drink  to  the  Girl  of  My  Dreams  " 
The  entire  program  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged, the  skits  are  cleanly  comic,  the 
few  ensembles  are  elaborately  staged 
"Paramount    on    Parade"    is  actually 
three  shows  in  one.  W.  E  G 


PARK 

"Wldte  Cargo" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
from  the  stage  play  of  the  same  name  ■ 
by  Leon  Gordon;  directed  by  J.  B.  Will-  ' 
lams  and  A.  W.  Barnes  and  presented  ' 
by  Capt.  Harold  Auten  through  the  W  , 
P.  Film  Company  of  London,  with  the 
following  cast:^ 

Wes'on  ^  Leslie  -Faber  ' 

Asbley  .TohM  Hamilton 

Lansrford   Maurice  Evans 

J,;"'    Sebavticu  Smiili! 

The  Missionary  Humberstoii  Wrig-ht  ' 

,{,"-■  ^l^'V'^er  Hcuri  de  Vries  \ 

ihe  Mate  George  Turner 

^wihmn:   Tom  Helmojc 

Tondeleyo   Gypsy  Khounia 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  "White  Cargo,"  current  film  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  is  a  depressing  affair. 
It  follows  with  almost  too  scrupulous 
exactness  the  stage  play  by  Leon  Gor- 
don which  enjoyed  such  popularity  a 
few  seasons  ago.   For  various  reasons 
the   censorship   rules   in   the  United 
States  stood  in  the  way  of  production 
here,  so  the  picture  was  done  in  Eng-  i 
land.    That's  what  the  program  says,  I 
but  the  story  has  so  convincingly  tropi-  I 
cal  a  setting  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  I 
that  it  is  not  a  veritable  slice  of  the 
jungle.  The  characters  look  ■ufliciently 
hot  and  uncomforUble  for  the  specta- 
tor to  understand  that  in  Africa  there 
are  no  such  thing  as  manners,  and  that, 

the  best  way  tw  treat  an  enthusiaitic" 
youngster  fresh  from  England  Is  to 
croak  a  series  of  dismal  prophecies  at 
him  until  he  is  nearly  out  of  his  mind. 
There  did  seem  at  times  to  be  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  croaking;  Poes 
Raven  would  have,  fitted  in  admirably 
and  made  it  unanimous. 

The  story,  that  of  the  disintegration 
of  white  men  in  the  tropics,  has  been 
done  many  times,  but  "White  Cargo" 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  effective 
of  them  all.  By  a  monotonous  reiteja- 
tion  of  the  words  "damp  rot,"  plus  a 
few  object  lessons,  the  moral  is  brought 
home  without  difficulty.  Everything 
rots;  houses,  clothes,  men  and  their 
morals.  The  particular  examples  here 
are  Weston,  cynical  and  disillusioned 
}  through  his  years  of  labor  in  insuffera- 
ble heat;  Langford,  a  good-looking 
youngster  sent  out  to  replace  him;  the 
doctor,  a  pathetic  derelict,  and  a  per- 
sistently voluptuous  half-caste.  Tonde- 
leyo, Weston  sneers  at  Langford's  good 
intentions,  which  are  finally  brought  to 
nought  by  Tondeleyo's  siege  tactics.  In 
the  end  Langford  goes  home — pitiful 
"white  cargo"  like  all  his  predecessors. 
Though  hampered  at  times  by  the  over- 
theatrical  quality  of  their  lines,  the 
cast  was  satisfactory.  Particulary  good 
was  Leslie  Paber  as  Weston,  showing 
how  the  man's  bitterness  had  eaten 
away  his  better  Impulses  without  quite 
destroying  them,  Maurice  Evans  made 
an  excellent  Langford  and  Sebastien 
Smith's  Doctor  was  worthy  of  much 
praise.  E.  L.  H. 
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,,,ed  .y  E.  P.  Button  :  Z  mone/here  so  she  could 

Sister,  the  great  actress.  Vera,  who  hoped  to  ^^^^^        ^.^^^^ , 

carry  out  her  idea,  about  production  in  her  own         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

b,nld.  Mismanaged,  she  1°^^  mor^ey^   '^^^  ^.^ing.)    Theodore  went  back 
smailpox  in  an  Asiatic  town  when  she  was  ^^^^^^ 

to  Russia,  worked  In  the  '^^^^  ^^^^^io  practice  in  England.  France 
ever  since  been  trying  to  put  h^  theo  produced  several 

„m,nucence,,  "  '  R„»l.n  teno,  who  sang  In  »^ 

,ne  .«  ttorn  In  Italy.   His  ?        Mm..)  At  Moscow  in  1918- 

u™er  the  name  o(  Dl  Metro.  »f,"Xt  Ir  !0.ernment  or  public  nistita- 
W    here  was  no  electrici.,  »'  "V^  ,S  was  no  <uel.  Drains^  wat. 

rheaS  r.  ?  ™3 

ESTsriSsT^^-^e^^':^^^^^ 

nnPrt  House  and  in  1918  was  1^^^^^"^^^  ^^'^         ^ad  been  producing  m 
State  Theatre  Of  Ope.,  and  Ballet.^^^^^^^^      ^  ^^^^^^  ,,,,, 

STerSunS:!^^^^^^^^^^  and  otherwise  busy. 


theatre..'  .use  sa.d       these  sta^  «--,^^^^ 
greater  public  would  only  go  to  an  arti  Uc  ^  sufficiently  topical  or 

show  became  fnexpe"^^^^  seats  are  essentials,  but  the 

^^"^f  Tthe  Whole  eSp  "e%hf  aiaut?  of  its  wor.  and  the  management 
X^th^Sr:  wouM  be  f'ar  more  important." 

'      ^^^^^^rt^iavs  find  a  place  on  the  com- 
By  some  strange  chance  some  good  plajs  n         P^^^^     petitions  of. 

mercial  stage,  but  the  tVP-al  prod^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^en.  the  inevitable 
a  couple  of  stale  plots  ^e  cha  acters  o  problems,  the 

■laughs.,  the  same  ^^^uman  cuniiml^  an^  producer's  and  actor  s 

same  'thrUls'  and  '^^''"al  attracUons^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tricks,  confine  their  ^PP^^^^^^^ji^e^ce  On  the  other  hand,  occasional 
underestimate  the  average  i"t«"^eence^  .      ^^^.^^^^^  frequently 

musical  comedies  ■^^Z^,^^  ^^  ^^^^^  spontaneity  and  versatility 
are  good  commercial  P'°P°^'^'°''^„„^^"  ,  ••obliges  them  to  use  their  Imagma- 
=ro%"e'ir.h^e,r«ricTrS:ch1Ser  «re.  than  U  demanOe. 

by  the  commercial  dramatic  actors.  conclusion  that  the  gamble  in 

the^mSa-SrVi  TtXJ^  »h  the  stupl.t,  „.  the 
public. 


The  actors  o.ten  ha.  to  ^^^^^^^^^f  ^S::^^::^  ^^^'"^"1 
?rtoV^n,^.C\.t|n?»- 

he,  «pl«a  '»at  he  was  te  laiM<l  »  P«»>' 

„  he  was  ol  a  iiohle  '£4  piis  where  Dlaghlle..  -one  ol  the 

Alter  thrilling  »vierience.  he  reacheo  r  ^       ,^  Mirn^  1e 

kindest  and  most  energe  ic  "™        Albert  Coates  lonnd  him 

Sded  there  with  '»  «;'\'«^  ^ifSs.  ac,«alntance  with  the  com- 

SrSe"?n:tr.«  aulte  unKoown  «>  Russia. 

 Art"  in  Which  he  first  speaks 

Then  follows  a  chapter  on  ''^^f  "^^^^  game  of  chance,"  the 

Of  conditions  in  Russia  and  then  of   the  by  eccentnc 

commercial  theatre,  which  ^J^'^^^^'^T.Srirne.i  of  cheap  stuff  or 
capitalists,  which  goes  on  producing  a  poor  ^^^^  frequent 

thfmasses  which  no  one  really  wants^  f^ew  capitali-st  and  his  money  is 
intervals,  but  strange  as  it         ^^"^  ^.i^ieal  moment."  _ 
always  forthcoming  to  save  it  at  the  Russia.  There  was  a 

There  are  pleasing  anecdotes  about  d  rectorsnip         p  ^^^^urg  theatre 
v  oman.  a  goo^  actress,  -^o  had  been  playing  m  a  St^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
or  nearly  30  years.   She  ^^-^^Vhad  bS  living  und'^r  the  tyranny  of  her 
her  shouting  that  every  one  had  been  iV^mg  Another  dic- 

'  ..Ss  and  no  one  had  had  «ie  Pluck  o  say  he  was  ^ck  o^  ^  ^^^^  the 
,  .or  an  opera  singer  of  world  fame,  ^hose  his  omi  p  ^ 
casts"  roared  at  rehearsals.   He  once  ^aHed  the  u  omen      ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
■■^"vo\ese  cows";  the  whole  crowd  of  P^odu^e^s  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

£?r;.iTr.sfr^n°-;i=3^^^^^^ 

■^■S»nCr.hrrn,'r.rror.h^=r  Bahev  b.e„ded  .usslan  ideas 

vath  those  of  other  countries.  ^   ^^^^ 

-The  artist  must  do  what  he  ^^Z^     ^  ^--Ton  accepts 
has  neither  meaning  nor  value.   He  is  fortunate  ^^^^^ 

kirn;  he  is  unlucky  i^.^t  do«      :.  ^her^  is  Janet  Achurch,  "one  of  the  bes 
his  worth  lives  only  ^-^thhimself^  There  is  ua  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

actresses  of  the  English  stage^  She  act^d  ^  Pf  ^^f^^  yelmer  in  "A  DolU 
,he  public  of  the  1890  s  did  not  like  tneir  pi  y  ^^^^^^^e  shouted,  So  .= 
Houre"  said  of  Nora:  "She  is  gone,   ajoman  in  t  ^^^ess  it  is 

niv  blasted  money."  "The  theatre  as  an  an  is  ^on-mercantile  scale 
^  •ved  by  self-sacrificing  -^-ti^^V^^^^  J"^.  ^'^hLtre  "nd  make  it  possible  to 
Tv  people  who  understand  the  nature  ^  ^'l  ^^'^^^^,,  ^  quite  impossible 
exist  on  but  a  limited  patronage.   ^  Dig.  artistic  tn  ^  ^^^^ 

Tcm  the  financial  point  of  '-^'^  "^'^J^^^^^^Z  t  Private  individuals." 

an  institution  oi  culture  ^yj^l^^^^'^^,''],^,  bad  acting  predominates. 
There  are  good  actors  on  the  "^^^^i^'X^ements  of  commercial  man- 
oue  to  the  corrupt  "^"^^"^^^"  ^""^'Srable  economic  straits  many  players 
asers  and  producers:  also  to  the  m^erao  .ggent  fear  of  being  out 

S  obliged  to  face.  "Tl.e  commercial  actoi  s  e^ei  pie  .^^  ^,^ge." 

oTwork'is  mainly  resi>on«bJ  fo  ^-XTue  ^sL  to  exhibit  himself- 
Team  work  or  the  Pl^^t^^ff^^^^JfaTew  pleasing  stage  tricks;  and  so  he  u 
he  relies  on  P  ^^on^^^^  an  assassin  of  a  play  and  an  enemy  to  the 
•  a  shameless  self-^  '^i^"- 


lie.  -  I 

in  a  most  interesting  ^  ^ 
vera  Komisarjevsky"  her  brother  tells  of  tJ^J^^°  ^  ^y  Antoine  in  1886 
acting  and  the  realistic  ^'^^^"^^"f^^^i^f the  .Realism"  of  the  Meininger 
at  the  Theatre  Libre  m  f^^^'^ff^^^^^^^t  the  theatre  should  find  its  own 
troupe,  taught  like  ^^1'°^'- J^'^'''^^^^^^^  to  express  the  characters 
"theatrical"  forms,  independent  of  everyday  lue         p  ^^^^^.^^ 

.•invented"  by  the  p  aywright  --^jy^^^^.J^^  and  of  certain  Swiss, 
certain  Russian  writers,  ^e  ideas  oi  i  ^^^^  pages 

English  and  German  producers  and  scenic  aesigne 

about  Stanislavsky  and  MeyerhoW.  

For  an  interlude  is  an  amusing  ^^T'^^LrZi^^^^e^^^^ 
porter  in  New  York,  a  -^^^^^-^rmi^J  or    s'^eJ'   and  which   can  be 
smile  "usually  described  as    charmmg    o  ^^.^^^ 

turned  -  ^^^^l^n?  in^rvie;  w^^^^^^^  the  Russian's  sense  of 
SroTforSe  re^Srt'e's'q^e^stionswere^a  remarkable  fatuousness. 

,.-.a-^?SSgo?2S?^^^^^^ 
sation  with  a  young  man  in  a  London  "pub. 


Mr.  Komisa.~:evsky  believes  th^^^  ^^^^^du  on  "^^^^^^ 
dowed  by  the  state,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  pioduc  ^^^^^^ 

There  is  hope  In  theatres  ^^^^^^f^^^'^^^^X^V^  commercial.  His  re- 
amateur  theatre  may  offer  ^f  j  is  not  „iven    y  ,^ 
marks  about  the  "commercial  theatre    are  "or 

questioned  whether  all  ^  m^-=  ^  Sd  more  important  to  the  general 
stupidity  of  the  public,  ^hat      "ew-  and  m  P  ^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

reader,  is  the  chapter  on  ^y^^^'"",  °^„„^'^'"\J,erican  stage,  as  the  chapter 
attention  of  men  <uid  J"""^  S>''Ji\^ZrrSti\rlvT^y  of  producers, 

on  production  might      studied  proflt^^^^^^^^ 

The  illustrations  haid^  gn e  a  ^^ust^ide ^^^^^ 
dex  wcr.'l      .         .  ^  i...  ,,„...ves  the  careful  attention  of  tho:  - 

read  hu  ■:         ii'  -  ■     ■  .^^^  .^^      highest  form. 

an:l  -  ,  i-  ^  -  .-    -  -•- 


who  lo'-  ; 


The  Mystery  of  the  Great" 
Influence  of  Anne 
Hutchmson 

ANNE  HUTCHINSON,  A  BIOGRAPHY, 
bv  Edit7'i  Curtis;  with  an  introduction 
by  M  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  Published  by 
Washburn  &  Thomas,  Cambridge.  122 
pp.  $2.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

This  biogi-aphy  is  conspicuous  for  its 
calmness  and  its  refreshing  absence  of 
minute  analysis.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  admir- 
able Strachey  and  Bradford.  The  state- 
ment of  facts  is  not  a  pretext  for  Mrs. 
Curtis  to  express  her  own  opinions  in  a 
perfervld  manner;  but  she  has  the  art 
of  presenting  the  facts  so  that  the 
reader,  thoug'.i  not  especially  interested 
In  theological  discussions,  is  tempted  to 
take  one  side  or  the  other.  Because 
Anne  was  a  woman  her  biographer  is 
not  unduly  sympathetic  in  considering 
her  behavior,  her  trials  and  tribulations. 
There  is  no  sentimental  wailmg  over 
her  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
She  is  left  "at  bay.  but  now  for  fhe  last 
time  badgered  by  a  circle  of  angry 

Anne  was  described  by  an  old  wr'^er 
as  -a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  fierce 
carriage,  of  a  nimble  wit  and  active  , 
apirlt.  and  a  very  voluble  tongue,  more 
bold  than  a  man,  tho'  in  understand- 
ing and  judgment  inXeriour  to  many  wo-  i 
men  "  No  wonder  that  her  mild  hus- 
band obeyed  her.  She  has  been  called 
New  England's  first  clubwoman.  Llv- 
Ine  todav  she  would  no  doubt  be  a  pro- 
lific writer  of  violent  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  tormenting  editors,  and  ai- 
tefmately  pleasing  orr  Irritating  fihe 
readers.  What  was  the  secret  of  her 
power  over  certain  men?  Mrs  Curtis 
believES  it  was  personal  magnetism,  ii 
sie  had  good  looks  they  were  not  con- 


spicuous.' "Since  *Ser 

f^'S'r' She' would  have'shone  m  the 
leadei.  ^i'^.Jl^^ussian  Revolution.  A 
St  — .  Regarded  by  the  bf 
clIr^Tln  Boston  as  a  pest  after  het 
philanthropic  activities  turned  theo- 
logical  ,    j^o^  more  about 

one  would  like  to  "^"J^^se  marriage 
her  girlhood.  °".(|,i„i£m  Hutchinson? 
to  the  amiable  William  "  ^^^^  ghe 
It  is  doubtful  whether^  a  ^.^y. 

was  meek  and  m'^^-.-.^^tppy  when  she 
aee  to  Boston  she  was  n^PP^  gj,( 

conversed  on  >?"g'°"^i„fo^^'to  herseU 
could  not  ,k5eP,^^f  t^  know  something 
One  would  I'^^f.  ^S/iiliam  who  whei 
about  her  life  with  Wiiuam.^^  ^^^^ 

she  was  in  her  eariy  ^  annuall' 

father  of  a  large    and  aWosL 
growmg  family.  an  appendi 

Ihrink  from  "M^^.'^l.on's  Journal  con 
passages  from  Winth  op  s      ,  ^pose 
cerning  the  "mon^tr°us  SJfrOot  c 
to  correspond  to  the  monstrous  ^ 
Annes  soul,  orthe  accoun 
equally  extraordmary  stiU  oori 
Marj'  Dyer,  ^bo  had  a  la 
head-the    mmute  ^f^^J^logue  of 
!have    come   ^rom  the  cal    8  y^^, 

freak  ^^'^''^^J^^J^^  m^iier  of  pe 
two  women  becam,  Governc* 
,  sonal  investigation       '■"^.^  miscarfla: 
the  commonwealth.   Annes  m  ^^^^ 

I    was  made  the  subject  oi 

an  open  assembly_  ^      the  anl 

There  is  a  clear  accouii^  ^^^^ 
nomian  controyersv,  th^Bosto 
at  war  with  't^«^^i_7v!l.op  was  po»' 
tween  Vane  a"^„r'*"nd^  the  sterT 
cal:  between  tas  iheologto' 

lentless  John  Wilson  was  ^intbr 
Since  vane  -""PP^  ^ed  Anne  ^ 
was  the  more  bitter  'gain^        ^ . 
e.°'?!^*  ^.^T^"l!S?d°«n,e  from.- 


wen-'  ^■^T^'^MeUver  me  from 
'^Vn^h-rC  P-ued  a  narrow  t« 
tton  strove  mightily  t"  e'taou:' 
ocracy  which  ^^'^f  .j^f  ^  "wassacJ 
b  the  Intellectual  lie  01  '  J 
for  many  genera tlons,   a  tnew 


the  players  often 
so  It  was  at  the  foui'th 


.ndjohf-  .  i  nllnued    recall  aHi^l'  iT-- 
<ali  of  ihe  condiK'lo 
"•■'Ing.  And 

Mr.  Newman,  clcscriblng  the  basis  of 
^i">raninl.s  st.vle  a.s  a  belief  that  musir 
-  o'Mnianly  an  art  of  singins.  does  not. 


nurti.  luosphere  or  almost '  ''tude  of  v/omcn  leff  on  the  pinntiirrons; 

■ario  .M.i,  i.siinon— Salem  1692.  Iheir   privations    and    their  heroism, 

inc.  excommunicated,  banished,  went  •  There  are  letters  from  other  women,  one 
Ihode  Lsland.  Did  .she  and  other  1  "ow  llvlng—at  least  In  1927.  who  wrote 
bhrd  oplnioni.<;t.s  live  in  caves  until  that  though  they  were  "drinking  the 
•  hoaxe.-i  were  ready?  She  could  not  ^''^S^  °^  poverty,"  fhe  young  people 

quiol-  a  born  .stirrer-up  of  .strife.  enjoyment  in  life  and  in  each 

CurtLs  questioiLS  whether  she  was  o'^er.  Though  Mrs  Micajah  Woods,  as  ||  a n nbiite  this  to  hi.s  ItaYia"iV'ori2m'-  Vn,' 
Icallv  ambitlou.s-a  militant  .suf- (  ?^  Birl  h«ct  no  frock  to  go  to  a  party  thr  ,r,me  facultv  Is  ■  equri  v  dl^^loneH 
;Ue-or  a  mystic,  "a  true  saint  of  ';"iV'i'nH  ^if^^  ".  Russian  like  Kou«evi  ,kv  I^h"^.'^ 

"  as  her  adoring  William  charac-         '-•••cks,  and  with  a  bodice  and  a  blue 
ed  her.    He  died.    As  there  was  ^^^^  looked  quite-  well.  None  of  t'he  gen- 
of   amalgamating   Massachusetts  "emen  knew  that  it  was  a  petticoat 
Rhode  Island,  Anne  and  family  I        thf"  "^her  girls  were  no  better  ofl 
-    ■  '  than  wc."  One  is  struck  reading  these 

letters  and  journals  by  the  religious  be- 
lief of  the  writers  in  the  sacredness  of 
the  confederate  cause  arid  their  faith 
In  a  favoring  God. 

Corp.  Tanner's  gruesome  account  of' 
hi.s  sufferings,  wounded  at  Bull  Run,' 
With  a  letter  of  comment  by  Gen.  J.  R. 
Kean  of  the  U.  S.  A.  medical  corps, 
j  contrasting  surggry  in  the  civil  war  with 
extraordinary  woman,  this  Mistress  { surgery  in  the  world  war;  a  letter  de- 
hlnson:  extraordinary,  but  too  ll  ^t'oyi"?  legend  of  Barbara  Friet- 
g-minded  to  work  her  will.  Was  c^ie;  pages  about  the  confederate  flags 
Henry    Vane   fascinated   by   the  pK^  t'^e  great  seal;  these  add' to  the 


d  to  a  point  on  Manhattan.  "Hell 
."  Was  the  real  reason  for  the 
)val  her  Inability  to  live  in  peace 
the  Rhode  Islanders?  On  Man- 
in  the  Indians  stilled  her  tongue 
quenched  her  ambitions  forever,  as 
IS  this  world  is  concerned.  One  is 
ms  to  know  what  became  of  her 
gest  child  dragged  Into  the  wilder- 


lOJ^.R  CENT.  FOR  TIPS 

The  Kuroj^an  Jurist, 
either  mean  or  ignorantly,  perhaps  .snobbishly 
extravagant  In  tipping  European  servants  of 
whom  he  "ecretly  stands  in  dread,  welcomes, 
tnehf,hrn»tr\ii'M'm4^"'iSC^"'''''''^L        *"  wretch,  •''he  announcement  that  the  ad'l"'i 

Bngllihman  llk«  Sir  Thomas  Be«jhMi^  <jn  np.  cent,  cf  hi.  bill  relieves  him  from  hr 

tating,  unsatisfastory  distribution,  as  leaving 
the  hotel  he  s°es  a  row  of  extended  itcljing 
palms.    He  ha.-,  been 


an  or  impressed  by  the  fanatic? 

ftAPS  OP  /APEft,  by  Marietta 
gerode  Andrews;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
5. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

ile  the  letters  in  Marietta  Minni- 
;  Andrews's  "Scraps  of  Paper"  are, 
le  most  part  of  indisputable  inter- 
le  wishes  that  she  had  commented 
;ater  length.  Pew  women,  or  men 
nat  matter,  write  today  with  as 

d  gusto  or  reveal  so  charming  a 
lality.  few  are  so  broad-minded, 
.g  the  letters  written  during  the 
war,  journals  and  diaries,  though 
id  her  family  suffered — lier  father 

fl  for  dead  on  the  field  of  Appo- 
X — there  is  no  bitterness  in  her 
nor  does  she  pose  as  "an  unrecon- 
ed  rebel."  Does  she  not  say:  "I 
t  object  to  the  word  'rebel.'  Rebels 
jA'ere,  so  far  as  I  can  sec." 
this  volume,  as  in  her  "Memoirs'' 
have  delighted  many  North  and 


Interest  of  the  volume, 
j  pages  devoted  to  letters  wr 
I  Andrews's  son  and  others  in  the  world 
i  war  are  introduced  by  a  few  words  in  i 
1  glowing  praise  of  Secretary    of  'War 
I  Baker  with  a  modest  letter  from  hlmi 

to  Mrs.  Andrews. 

i    "Scraps    ot    Paper"    is  handsomely! 

I  printed.    Mrs.  Andrews  supplies  notes! 

I  about  men  and  women  mentioned  in: 
the  letters,  for  she  might  edit  from, 
personal  knowledge  a  "Who's  Who] 
Among  the  F.  F.  V.'s."  Surely  her  nam  ' 


the  German  conductors  on  the  othw 
irand.  mostly  lack  this  peculiar  seiiai- 
tivene-s^  to  the  feel  of  music  Ui  tha 
throat  it  were.  Here,  as  elsewhere. 
It  us  difficult  to  say  where  Toscanlnl 
ends  and  the  orchestra  bcgms." 

At  the  t\^o  lialLs  the  audience  ea.\^ 
undivided  attention  during  the  per- 
fprmance.  In  the  immense  Albart  haU 
tlie  quiet  was  all  the  more  noticeable. 

S^^ii^g  at  the 
fho  f  w "  .^"5®"  "^'^^^"^  came  into 
their  bo.x  to  the  music  of  the  national 
anthem  which  wa.s  followed  by  the 
Stai  Spangled  Banner,  but  after  the 
flr.st  orchestral  attack  Toscanini 


The  remaining  the  reigning  monarch.  THraudSnce^ 
^vritten  by  Mrs.:  the  Queens  hall  was  naturally  tKore 
for  the  concert  was  at  nigh® 
and  as  the  hall  is  well  lighted  the  hand- 
some costumes  and  the  jev,'e's  of  the 
women  enhanced  the  festival  annear- 
ance.  The  contrast  between  thit  hehtl  u''  "\ 
ing  and  this  scene  with  come^^nt  en-  effusively  grateful  if  there 
.loyment.    and    the    semi-darkness  in 

J'i!''^vJ^u\  ^''='^*f,t''a  solemnly  heard 
n  sympho  „  ..=11  was  a  reminder  that 
not  many  years  ago  Bostonians  also 
welcomed  light,  and  the  .sight  of  their 


ing  "Old  Sam  Emmett,  of  North  Caro-Tlj  neighbors  as  well  as  of  those  lai-orinir 
••   o,.  +1,0   ^^mi-,^^o>.         •Tiivio" — I  on  the  platfoi-m. 


lina,"  as  the  compaser  of  "iJixie 
"Something  that  will  outlive  the  Brook-' 
jlyn  Bridge  or  the  Elephant  Gutte  Dam," 
was  a  slip  of  the  pen.  For  Emmett',^ 
Christian  name  was  "Dan" — and  wai 
not  his  birthplace  in  the  West? 

/         ^  '  /  ^  3  ^ 


PHiUP  HALK 


assured  by  more  ex- 
pwJenced  friends  as  well  a.s  by  landlords  that 
the  added  charge  frees  him  from  all  respon- 
sibility; from  the  frown.s  and  sneers  of  dis- 
appointed concierge,  head  waiter,  table  waiter 
chambermaid,  boots,  the  army  of  porters  :>'. 
the  driver  of  the  hotel  bu.s. 

Yet  the  tourist  finds  the  10  per  cent.  n,i 
a  doubtful  blessing.    He  prefers  our  own  p- 
what-ycu-will  plan.    If  he  is  a  .sentimental' 
he  misses  the  personal  .joy  of  rewarding  fail  I 
ful  and  intelligent  service.    If  he  is  inclined 
to  think  poorly  of  human  nature,  he  wondcr.- 
what  proportion  of  the  sum  is  retained  by  the 
landlord,  and  is  unoacy,  noticing  the  question- 
ing eyes  of  thost,  who  wait  on  him  and  would 

were  individual 

Recognition  of  service.  And  if  the  sum  is  fairly 
distributed.  1,1  not  the  tourist  overcharged.'  Why 
should  there  be  10  p<  r  cent,  added  for  extra's 
that  can  in  no  'way  be  regarded  as  pertaining 
fo  chamber  or  table  service? 

There  is  thf>  laund'-y  h')i,  for  example.  Sup- 


^    MORAND'S  PUGILIST 


Philharmonic 
London 


The  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orches- 
a  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Arturo 
she  shows  her  talent  for  vivid  /-oscanini,  ended  it-  European  tour  by 
ption.   Speaking  of  civil  war  camp  L„.|g  foy,.  concerts  in  London,  two  in 
as  expressing  in  mediocre  form  ^{1.,^  enormous  Albert  hall  which  is  pro- 
lought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  .^rjitl-i  an  echo  is  admirable  work- 

?e  people,  she  still  hears  "fromj       order,  two  in  the  cheerful  Queen's 
old  drawing-room  sounds  of  young'hall.    I  heard  the  first  and  fourth  con- 
,  and  a  girl  might  be  seen  at  the  rerus.    In  the  Albert  ^all  the  pe.•folnl- 
^  „    ,  •  .    ■  I.    .V-     a  nee  was  necessarily  in  miniatuie.  \et 
her  full  skirt  rippkng  about  her  1^,.^^  technical  mastery  of  the  orchestra 

land  the  peculiar  interpretative  ability 
recognized  at  once 


ler  dimpled  shoulder's  risirfg  from 
ounded  neck  of  her  tight-fitting 
,  her  hair  piled  high  with  ringlets 
ng  over  her  ears  and  a  rose  stuck 
■hingly  among  the  curl.s,  a  con-' 
officer  turning  the  music  as  she 
We  Met,  'Twas  at  a  Ball.'  " 
sense  of  humor  is  lively.   As  an 
as  well  as  a  writer,  she  knows 
ilue  of  thumb-nail  sketches.  She 


used  by  the  pictures  of  confeder- 
noes    "Who  ever  saw  such  heav- 
soms,  such  breadth  of  shoulders, 
*iashing  eyes,  as  these  painted 
!s  boast  of,  standfng  as  super- 
!';d  towering  over  the  trees  and 
of  the  background?    .  .  .  Wade 
lo.n's  whiskers  belonged  in  a  Du, 
illustration  from  the  London 
"Bishop  Polk,"  a  bishop  in 
—a  theatrical  make-up.  Mosby's 
illy  cameo  of  a  face,  that  marble 
•  ar.d  flowing  cape,  a  dare-devil 
d  on  a  moonlight  night."   As  for 
Gordon,  "it  is  hard  to  think  of 
hurrying — as  clearing  his  throat 
owing  his  nose.     He  is  always 
)is  before  the  world's  camera." 

here  is  the  guide  who  showed  .  

d  her  son  over  the  battlefield  off  of  Jun 

.   ,,      .  -  'AAas-n! 

ri  tall,  Six  inches  wide,  with  a 
-Ike  a  bowsprit."  The  guide's 
was  "the  falsetto  which  always 
's  to  those  attenuated,  shad-bel- 
\dam's  appley  people";  his  father, 
id.  was  the  outstanding  hero  of 
attle.  The  young  man's  pockets 
i  with  photographs  of  sections  of 
te  father's  anatomy,  for  his  body 
erf  orated  in  all  parts  by  confed- 
bullets.  Gettysburg — that  place 
jirt  and  death,  now  an  open-air 
ini  of  tculptuial  monstrosities." 
letters    of    the  aide-de-camp, 


'of  Toscanini  were 

by  the  huge  audience.  No  program  of 
the  four  concerts  iiad  special  interest- 
in  fact  one  might  wonder  at  the  selec- 
tions; vet  Ro.ssini's  sparkling  overture 
to  "The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers"  did 
not  deserve  the  sneering  notice  in  the 
Times.  At  the  fourth  concert  Respi- 
ghi's  orchestral  arrangement  of  Bach's 
Passacaglia  for  organ  (written  original- 
ly for  a  much  humbler  instrument)  was 
new  to  the  audience,  ilt  has  not  been 
played  in  Boston;  at  least  it  had  not 
been  performed  before  May  1.  Peiiiaps 
Mr.  Fiedler  has  brought  it  out  at  a 
"Pop"  concert*.  Respighi's  arrange- 
ment is  Interesting,  though  the  prevail- 
ing expression  is  boisterous  with  tihe 
bras.";  instruments  working  over  time. 

Tlie  success  of  the  visitors  from  New 
York  led  by  Mr.  Toscanini  was  great— 
to  .say  it  was  sensational,  would  not  be 
an  exaggeration;  more  than  one  news- 
paper stated  that  this  orchestra  was  the 
finest  in  ttie  world.  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, from  hi.s  personal  knowledge 
gained  when  he  was  the  music  critic  of 
a  season  for  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Po,st, 
in  an  artlclp  r>n  Toscanini  "nd  hi?  m-- 
chestra.  pubhshsd  In  the  Sunday  Ximea 


urg;  like   a   razor-back   hog-t  -Magnificent  as  it  is. 


e  8  contradicted  the  statetnent. 

it  is  not  that; 
at  least  two  other  American  orchestras 
—the  Philadelphia  and  the  Boston 
Symphony — are  its  equals,  while  there 
are  three  or  four  other  orche.stras  in 
tlie  States  that  are  very  little  below 
Its  level." 

To  me  the  strings  of  the  Philhar- 
monic-Symphony orchestra  do  not  have 
the  quality  that  gives  distinction  to  the 
Boston  Orchestra.  Toscanini  has  trained 
the  sections  to  sing,  but  the  song  of 
the  violins,  violas  and  violoncellos  is 
rather  dry,  even  matter-of-fact  at  times. 
Minnigerode,  Jr.,  who  ran  away  I  The  first  flute,  the  first  oboe,  the  horns 
.school  to  enlist,  are  full  of  jokes, '  are  all  excellent.  I  had  never  heard 
ion  and  reference  to  love  affairs!  1  horns  in  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's 
zing,  how  little  of  the  vital  atwa  "Eroica  "  so  sure  and  at  the  same  time 

so  expressive,  so  eloquent  in  phrasing. 
Trombones  and  trumpets  are  good  but 
not  conspicuously  so. 

At  the  Albert  Hall  concert  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  there  was  liberal  applause 
between  the  movements  of  Bralims's 
second  symphony  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  enraptured  Brahmsites  in  my 
neighborhood,  who  audibly  deplored  this 
manifestation  of  Philistinism;  after  the 
finale  the  applause  —  hand-clapping, 
."•hoMt  ing.  waving  of  programs — a  shill- 
iiio  O    h — and  handkerdhiefs — was  furi- 


iven,  how  casual,  how  uicidentai- 
ig  work  seemed  to  be.  Charlie 
h  only  18,  took- his  love  affairs 
sly.  "Puppy  love,"  says  Mrs  An- 
so  ridiculed  Is  a  pretty  fine 

It  IS  not  often  gross,  and  it  cre- 
magical  world  which  no  seasoned 
can  conceive  of."  "^uu^-a 
iournal  of  Mrs.  Andrews's  Aunt 
l^'^n  1862-63,  gives  a  graphic 
the  Yankee  invasion,,  the  attl- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

An  ingenious  journalist  recently  made  a  list 
of  prize  fights  described  in  novels,  also  of 
fights  with  fists  outside  the  rina  without  glar- 
ing publicity,  without  a  huge  sum  for  reward. 
The  list  was  an  impressive  one  though  it  ■was 
by  no  means  complete.  Victor  Hugo's  wild  btji! 
drsmatic  account  of  a  fight  in  "The  Man  Who 
Laughs"  was  not  mentioned,  nor  w-as  the  fight 
in  Bulwer  Lytton's  "Kenelm  Chillingly."  Haz- 
litt's  famous  essay  was  neces.sarily  ignored. 

The  journalist's  list  was  probably  drawn  up 
before  the  publication  of  Paul  Morand's 
Champions  du  Monde,''  the  story  of  four 
Columbia  College  students  who  set  out  to  do 
great  deeds.  One  of  these  men.  Jack  Ram. 
became  a  pugilist  with  a  terrible  punch.  His 
prowess  w^as  doubted  by  the  cynical  Brodsky, 
who  insisted  that  Jack's  manager  had  matched 
him  with  only  local  celebrities,  had  kept  him 
from  New  York. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Brodsky  to  Morand.  / 
"Ram  is  a  cheese  champion,  un  champion  en 
fromage." 

Finally  Fritz  Unger  challenged  Ram.  "Fif- 
teen rounds  of  three  minutes;  pur.se  of  $100.- 
000;  Madison  Square  Garden."  There  is  an 
amusing  desci'iption  of  the  training;  al.so  how 
Ram.  to  pay  for  the  dress  that  his  Rhoda 
would  wear  on  the  great  night,  declared  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  X  cigarettes  did  not  im- 
pair his  breathing  and  that  he  found  Cidrol 
a  better  table  drink  than  cider. 

Six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  fight,  a  glorious, 
thriUing  description,  but  not  without  ironical 
touches.    Ram  was  evidently  victor,  but  the 
judges  gave  no  decision,  except  to  say  that 
Ram  was  "suspended"  until  further  investiga- 
tion, for  he  was  accu.sed  of  having  put  a  thin, 
light  steel  plate  in  his  right  hand  glove.  Riot- 
ing in  the  street;   firemen  turning  the  hose 
on  the  mob;    police  charging.     What?  The 
great  Ram  accused  of  a  despicable  trick?  His 
manager  confes.sed  that  he  liimself  was  the 
uilty  one.    Ram  "was  not  to  be  found  at  Luch- 
louis,  nor  at  his  lodgings.   The  Herald  Ti-ibune 
uWished  this  paragraph  headed:  "Tragic  End 
f  a  Champion." 

At  the  end  of  the  strange  fight  which 
took  place  la.st  night  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Jackie  Ram  blew  out  his  brain.s 
in  a  taxi.   Tlie  decision  of  the  judges,  who 
after  ihe  manager's  confession  freed  the 
j  champion  from  the  charge  of  fold  play, 
I  came  too  late.    The  great  pugilist,  one  of 
i  the  purest  figures  of  the  American  ring, 
I  died  as  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital. 
I    Hugo's  account  of  the  fight  in  England  is 
more  Homeric  than  Morand's,  which  might  ha\'e 
been  written  by  a  New  York  reporter  blessed 
with  a  sense  of  humor.    The  description  of 
Ram's  triumphs  and  unmerited  downfall  is  only 
an  episode  in  a  remarkable  study  of  Aiuerican 
life  and  manners,  a  supplement  to  Morand's 
"New  York."    Is  Ogden  Webb,  the  .statesman, 
drawn  from  Wilson's  adventure  in  Paris;  and 
his  pathetic  ending?    Who  .sat  for  the  oth^-r 
"•champions."  'Van  Norden.  Ram  and  Brod.sky? 
Who  sugge.sted  to  Morand  the  singular  women 
in  the  novel? 
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London's  Umbrella  and  Glove 
Habit  Puzzle  ior  Philip  Hale 

Young  Women   Cigarette   Users  Violently 
Expelling  Smoke  Is  Another  Custom  Afri- 
can Scholar  Discusses  with  Him 


,,p^  ,.s            iided  by  a  number  or  J 
people  nearly  i»s  mad  as  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia."   

Letters  have  been  published  daily  in 
the  Lofldon  newspapers  concerning  the 
proper  title  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Tate  Gallery-that  magnificent 
collection  of  paintings.  Some  wouW 
have  the  title  "The  National  Galleiy  ot 
Brilis'h  Art  (Millbank)."  But  there  aie 
many  pictures  by  foreign  artists  in  thi.s 
great  gallery.  Another  objection  is  that 
this  suggested  title  is  "absurd  official 
jargon— a  long  clumsy  circumlocution 
only  fit  for  a  Blue  Book." 

A  more  entertaining  and  instructive 
correspondence  in  the  daily  newspapers 
is  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
line  in  the  old  song  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel."  Is  there  a  reference  to  a 
tailor's  tool  shaped  like  that  animal,  a 
purse  made  of  its  skin,  or  a  visit  to  a 
pawn-shop? 

London,  Aug.  20. 


By  PHIIjlP  HALE 


My  friend,  the  intelligent  African,  a 
fine  product  of  an  English  public 
school  and  Oxford— he  is  now  an  en- 
thusiastic spectator  at  various  cricket 
and  tennis  matches— Is  still  a  looker-on 
in  London,  still  curious  about  certain 
manners  and  customs.  He  spoke  to  me 
the  other  day  about  the  umbrella  and 
glove  habit. 

"You  have  noticed  of  course  the  um- 
brella, tightly  rolled— though  this  roll- 
ing Injures  the  silk— hung  by  its 
crooked  handle  to  the  left  forearm 
while  the  left  hand  holds  a  pair  of 
gloves.  I  have  never  seen  hands  in  the 
gloves  when  the  man  was  walking.  As 
a  rule  even  when  there  is  a  shoji'er, 
the  umbrella  dangles  and  is  not  spread. 
What  is  the  idea  of  the  gloves  in  the 
hand?  They  are  sported  in  this  man- 
ner by  all  classes  and  coiictitions  of  the 
male.  „         „  , 

"Then  there  Is  the  peculiar  walk  of 
any  couple  of  young  men,  a  walk  that 
is  rather  a  roll  from  side  to  side,  with 
swaying  heads,  a  movement  executed 
with  admirable  precision,  as  if  the  two 
youths  were  advancing  to  a  musical- 
comedy  tune,  mindful  of  a  laborious 
drill  in  rehearsal  They  too  carry  the 
left  forearm  umbrella;  they .  too  are 
gloved,  but  only  lor  display,  as  a  proof 
of  possession." 

I  was  sui-prised  at  my  friend's  silence 
concernmg  the  walk  of  many  women, 
entering  restaurants.  Charles  Reade's 
heroines  often  "swam"  into  a  room.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  he  meant 
by  this  until  I  saw  this  "swimming" 
towards  a  seat.  On  sldewa/ks  women, 
young  and  old,  walked  at  a  much  brisk- 
er pace  than  at  home.  The  yoimger 
would  swing  an  arm  as  if  they  were 
i  in  a  military  parade.  I  thought  of 
'  Charles  Lamb's  Hester.  She  had  a 
I  springy  gait.  Did  she  ever  "swim"  in 
the  street  or  throw  out  her  left  arm 
as  at  command? 

■My  friend  called  my  attention  to  the  j 
manner  in  which  many  young  women 
after  a  luncheon  in  a  restaurant  smoked 
cigarettes.  They  expelled  the  smoke  1 
violently  as  if  it  were  something  ob- 
'  noxious.  There  was  no  lazy,  sensuous 
enjoyment.  The  smoke  did  not  curl 
upwards;  no  wreaths  were  formed.  The 
mouth  was  like  an  exhaust  pipe. 

To  my  surprise  he  deplored  the  ab- 
sence of  vegetables  on  the  bill  of  fare- 
cabbage,  to  be  sure — always  cabbage, 
and  its  sister,  cauliflower.  As  a 
descendant  of  African  kings  he  should 
not  have  missed  the  dishes  dear  to 
vegetarians.  Had  Oxford  with  Its 
swarm  of  female  students  softened  his 
nature?    He  delighted  in  tarts — goo.se- 


■•tnundery" 
London  are 
More  than 


snowers,  or  ioreca.sung 
weather,  the  dwellers  in 

not  all  sun- worshippers.   

once  my  African  friend,  as  we  walked 
In  a  chOly  air,  pointed  at  women  who 
raised  a  parasol  when  there  were  faint 
and  intermittent  sunbeams.  And  so 
the  folded  curtains  of  street  doors  were 
spread  that  the  paint,  blue  preen 
whatever  the  color,  might  not  be  faaea 
or  blistered.  We  were  never  tired  of 
London's  doors,  nor  of  the  conscien- 


iSeiia'   Kobe'  r'c'"  Fischer 

tlousness  and  pride  in  craftmanship  bmU  Schraidi  .  .  .  .  ■  •  y_y_  H^^^ 

shown  by  these  painting  them.    There  Adf^.e   •   Bertha  G.eenh>j,,,^ 

are  a  few  colored  doors  in  Boston— 


but  they  are  not  appreciated  by  passers- 
by.  The  house-owners  are  thought  to 
be  peculiar  persons,  eccentrics. 

We  found  the  "Personal"  columns  In 
the  Times  the  most  readable.  The  per- 
sonals excited  curiosity,  moved  one  in 
some  instances  to  play  the  amateur  de- 
tective. Were  they  messages  m  code 
from  one  crook  to  another?  Were  some 
from  despairing  lovers  or  from  base  de 


— Mr.  HamlSeii^tein,  who  has  made  an 
honest,  thorough  production  for  this 
glamorous  conceit,  has  perforce  changed 
his  ca.st  in  several  minor  parts,  but  we 
should  be  grateful  for  Miss  Morgan. 
■Mr.  Butterworth,  Miss  Franklin,  Mr. 
Fischer,  Mr.  Thorton.    The  last-named, 
who   wrote  "When  You  Were  Sweet 
Sixteen"  in  Joe  Smith's  barroom,  New- 
York.  In  1898.  has  a  brief  but  comic 
interchange  with  Mr.  Butterworth  con- 
cerning the  weather,  the  relative  merits 
of  salt  and  pepper,  erratic  watches,  and 
so  on.    Mr.  Butterworth  and  his  pale 
humors  wax  better  as  the  evening  pro- 
gresses.   His  comments  from  the  or- 
chestra pit  dm-ing  the  burlesque  scene 
are  dryly,  almost  wistfully  offered.  His 
is  no  routine  wit.    Miss  Morgan's  style 
and  range  are  too  well  known  to  need 
extended  mention  here.    She  received 
a  hearty  welcome  on  her  first  entrance. 
Miss  Pi'anklln,  starting  In  low,  fin- 
ished in  high.    "My  Husband's  First 
Wife"  was  neat,  but  it  was  her  dress, 
her  speech,  her  artful  gestures,  her  ex- 
pressive eye  and  mouth  which  indicat- 
ed how  Inimitable  she  is  in  the  role 
of  the  burlesque  queen.        W.  E.  G.  j 

SHUBERT 
"Princess  Charming" 

"Princess  Charmmg,"  a  musical  ro- 
mance in  two  acts  and  six  scenes;  book 
by  Jack  Donahue  from  the  original  by 
?Vanz  Martos,  Arthur  Wimperis  and 
irion'ar'the  Lauri  Wylie;  music  by  Albert  Szirmai , 
with  the  loi-  and  Arthur  Schwartz,  lyrics  by  Arthw  1 
■Rfairice  Kay  Swanstrom;   costumes  by  Charles  Le  j 
PauUue  Gorinl  Malre.  settings  by  Joseph  U*an,  mih- 
•  tary  direction  by  Harry  Holbrook,  U.  S. 

M    C.   ballets  by   Albertlna  Rasch; 
originally  produced  by  William  Morri- 
son at  the  Palace  Theatre,  London, 
on  Oct.  21,  1926;  presented  last  eye- 
,„-„,„  pr.ce  ning  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  for  the 
Tom  Riderl  fij-st  time  ui  the  United  States,  under 
■  •  Jan'es  H.  Dunn         direction  of  Bobby  Connolly  by 
T'^o-Viir,  Tho  nlJ,i5  Bobby  Connolly  and  Arthur  Swanstrom 
■  ■  jVrlV  .rarna^m       arrangement  with  Clayton  and  Wa  - 
l:;,S"vanDoren  Day. •  .G'"^^e  ^t^-eU           ^J^^r^,.  With  the  following  cast: 
^^^Some  musical  comers  rely  on^  a   


COLONIAL 
t'Sweet  Adeline" 

the'jay  niuHiPS  in  "  ?'-i|aS,mersteni.  'Jf 
hool<  and  b  rK8  b.^,  Of,h%,  fVe,]  bv  RepmaJ-J 

Hammer!.te  I    P  Of ..   eu  • 

stein  '"^^  i"^'  .^"'xcn'  Y ork  at 
performed   n  i 

?Sfo^n"af  'rtrcau^'  last  eveuini 
;a3t: 


first 
Hanimerstcin  s 


  li-piie  F'ranUli" 

lulu  ■Ward    Hans  Robert 

Dan  -Wiird.  Tliomaf  ThomPso 

Tom  Martin   fharles  Bntterworth 

Kuppert  Daj-  ^^'^     .  Paul  Davm 

Jame.sDay   A1n'v/.o  Pr^ce 

Sam  HerziS  •  ■ 
Eddie  .  ,  .  ■  ■  ■ 
Sid  Barncit  .. 
rpvie  Su'.taii  .  . 
.Tim  Thornlon 
Gil'ioole" 


from  despairing  lovers  or  from  base  oe-    coherent,  lascma  ng  ,j  „. 

ceivers  of  trusting  women?  ^^Jake  the    j^g  dancmg  chonis  oi  a^^  eK«P^^  , 


a  Bar-  ...man   I 

a  whirl-  .  /////•V:/:/.V///;Be«v  «an..h;r  f 


paragraphs  heading  three  columns  in 
an  issue  of  the  Times  pubUshod  last 
month.  ^,   ,  V. 

"C.  S.  Please  understand  that  I  have 
finished.  Once  and  for  all.  H.  Z. 

"For  we  know,  in  part,  and  we  poro- 
phesy  in  part.  But  w-hen  that  which  is 
perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away.  1.  Cor.  xiii- 
9-10 

"R.  You  must  realize  that  I  have  a 
duty  that  must  be  performed.  K.  R." 

How  different  from  the  "personals"  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies.    "Will  the  lady  who  noticed 
the  gentleman  with  a  red  necktie  and 
got    out  of  a  Broadway  stage  at  14th 
street  on  last  Tliursday  afternoon  at 
five  o'clock  please  communicate  with  L. 
I  H.  G.  General  Delivery." 
I    Personals  that  led  Joseph  Keppler  m 
cartoons  published  in  Puck  to  picture 
the  Hersild  building  as  standing  opposite 
Madam  Resetell's;  and  in  another  cai'- 
toon  one  that  made  a  sensation  showing 
the  sidewalks  of  Fifth  avenue  a  year 
after    the    death    of    that  infamous 
woman.   

The  street-stalls  were  filled  with 
Idetective  stories  for  6d,  9d  and  a  shi  - 
lin"-  Wallace,  the  leading  author,  we 
picked  up  "The  King  of  Crooks  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  abbreviated  edition 
of  Ainsworth's  "Jack  Sheppard.  One 
bookshop  was  '  filled  with  remainders- 
novels  by  authors  wholly  unknown  to 
us— each  one  marked  down  to  a  shU- 

'^The  parks  on  a  bank  holiday,  filled 
with   quiet   people,   families  bringing 
I  their  "teas"  with  them,  to  drink  and 
eat  as  they  were  stretched  on  the  grass, 


ally   that   intanglblle    somethmg  ;.wn^",«       ■  .     Geors.  «rossm.ih  , 


we  call 


^t  nf  a  oei/Uei  wu,"  •■-  Aide  de  Camp  to  i 

^i;,"'        i,-  the  atmosphere  Attorney  General 
atmosphere.    Heie  It  LstWt^^^^P  ^^^^  chamberUm 


^'Vi^w^otabeU^^ord 
atmosphere.  .  Here  it     ^^e  ?t.n 

of  the  ni"e^i"'  *fi„f 'Ihe  pg,.iod  of 
moved  more  tranqulUy.  tne  p 
wall  telephones    of   long   skifUs  a 

Bowery:  the  parloi  01  iic  ,^{all 


"Howard^ SiT  .Tohn' 
Paul  Huber 
Raoul  di  T-sne 


Lola 

Pa?* 


Dorothea  .lam«"  ' 
Duke  McHale 

TO  paraphrase' the  quick-witted  Vic- 
tor Moore   "One  show,  complete  with 


nature?  He  aeiigniea  m  lai  is — guu.-?e-  ».  which  was  free  from  litter  ana  reiuse 
berry,  rhubarb,  cherry,  but  he  could  not  [  when    they    made    their    way  home 

™„  «,v,,,  „,.,,i-f  ^/-iiifonfc  wnre    T:i..™,,r„v,ov«  voariv  nrnuipscence  in  p011C< 


tell  me  why  crust  and  contents  were 
.served  as  things  apart,  to  be  eaten  to- 
gether only  with  difficulty. 

He  was  never  tired  of  ramblins?  In 
the  jungles  known  as  shops,  observing 
the  hurried  steps  of  panting  hunters 
after  some  particular  stuff,  articles; 
applauding  the  patience  and  courtesy 
of  the  clerks;  rejoicing  In  the  gentle 
voices  and  the  clear  enunciation  of  the 
girls  behind  the  counters.    These  ghls 
I  had  never  attended  a  school  where 
I  tricks  ctf  the  trade  are  taught,  as  In 
-the.  iustitutioii  founded  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Paris  In  the  Rue  des 
'  Martvrs.  that  turns  out  the  temptresses 
In  the  shops  of  the  Rue  de  Rlvoli  and 
the  Rue  de  la  Palx.    One  reads  that 
in  a  classroom  a  professor  of  salesman- 
ship may  be  heard  impressing  on  his 
pupils  the  importance  of  not  being  too 
much  in  earnest;  above  all  the  "per- 
suasive value  of  a  smile."    As  we  read 
this,  lines  from  a  good  old  song  came 
Into  the  mind: 

"Remember  the  barkeeper  never  for- 
gets 

To  greet  the  old  man  with  a  smile." 
And  how  neatly  bundles  are  done  up, 
no  matter  how  trifling  or  costly  the 
I  piircliase;  done  up  gracefully,  artistic- 
ally: one  might  add,  almost  reverently. 

Although  the  newspapers  speak  hope- 
of    "bright    interval?"  jetween 


Everywhere  ready  acquiescence  m  poiice 
orders.  Everywhere  respect  for  the  law. 

As  one  passed  the  "pubs"  there  was 
the  sight  through  open  doors  of  men 
quietly  talking  politics  or  the  races^ 
their  wives  with  them  as  they  drank 
their  tankards  or  half-pints.  A  cheei- 
ful  sight  of  temperate  enjoyment. 

The  inentable  cabbage  in  restaurants. 
Waiters  surprised  when  foreigners 
waved  .it  aside;  Potatoes  small  and 
waxy;  delicious  fresh  butter,  the  best 
from  New  Zealand. 

The  sUent,  deeply  interested  working 
I  people  in  the  museums  Sunday,  whether 
'  the  room  was  Assyrian,  Egyptian;  dug- 
up  memories  of  Ur;  or  the  visitors  in 
the  picture   galleries,  showing  visibly 
their  appreciation. 

Has  Arnold  Bennett's  "Journal,  1929" 
made  its  way  to  Boston?  Here  are  a 
f^w  notes  about  plays  and  music  that, 
should  appeal  to  some. 

"Actors  and  actresses  must  have  the 
physique  of  explorers.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
soii  why  they  should  ever  die.  Some 
of  them  never  do. 

"I  hate  first  nights.  The  performance 
is  rarely  good,  and  the  audience  is  al- 
ways bad.  ,j 

"Only  the  balanced,  one-Idea  d  persons 
can  enjoy  the  last  act  of  a  Wagner 
opera  as  well  as  the  first.  Every  first- 
rate  nerformance  of  the  best  Wagner 


?rcerin"Ileighs  to  ^he^  magnum^;;^ 
champagne  set  up^sjJiize 
arrival:  the  Hofir^n  fous^^ar,  w,^^^^ 
it^  famous  P°"^^^^dered  Scandalous  , 

rhir>v"p^^e jr^^^  t-M^s 

vous  today:  the  st^ge  °i  in 

t  nftlme    All  of  this  makes  the  at- 

such  story  as  there  "ay  be  is  em 
hn/iieri  in  the  role  of  Addle  bcrunmi, 
Pider  daughter  of  the  sentimental  beer 
garden  Srietor  who  vises  above  her 
f,„mhle  station  to  become  the  town  s 
toast  as  a  balladist  able  to  stir  the  most 
Sir^unM^S,r,ov; 

to  LuluT  Ruppert  Day,  a  puny,  d  ffi- 
dent  vouth  who  would  invest  in  a  wob- 
Wy  burlesque  show;  Jim  Day,  bis  man  V 
brother  who  worships  Addie;  Sir  Bai- 
nett  composer  and  orchestra  leader 
who  helpT  Addie  up  and  onward  because 
he  loves  her  though  she  loves  him  not 
5^ra%rancing.^^pi;eening  m^^^^ 


where  Boston  was  ^^";"'"""°i„;es— but 
birthday  with  thunderous  salutes  uu 
^|>?h  a^airs  went  off 
operetta,  postponed   througn  a 

tor  r  1^  onjrom 

-  |.Ci±raUr: 
■  tioned  aTonl  the  "umer°u.s  prina^^ 
not  limited,  as  Is  usually  the  case 

?a\%r  T^'"^^^  M«anl{ne 
Bre^s,  the  Princess  Cbarming  of Jhe 

Orossmlth,  brought  fiom  Engiana  ^o 

the  traditionally  stiff  .f^'^.^?.?"^!.  tvpe 

dramatic  figure.  ..ivHip*  to  be 

r  "Prmcels  Charming''  ts 

trvj^s.  ttrj  the  ,^r'--ord"  r^: 

--f^omtMS  that,  rag 


Tv%f  a  nrancing.  preenuiu  "i-nc  ^,.v»,«.-,  -scgnp  irom  me  icvu."".—  -----  . 

Suver  m  Schmidt's  beer  garden:  and  e^^»P^        ^wn  country  of  No  .a,  wh^ 

others  typical  of  the  day  and  manners  .  P^s       ^^^^  ^ith  him.  as  he  with  her 

°'Mr  Ke'rn'«  s?ore  fairly  spark^s.  then  ,  Is  on^^the  ^  verge^^of  be.n. 


Its 

tunes  stay  with  one.    They  too  have 
.^2««Dhere     The  featured  songs  are 
Am  L"  "Why  Was  I  Born  "  and 
.•non-t^'er  Leave  Me,"  for  Miss  Mor 
gan  of  mo^irt^ul  mien  and  ^^ad  ^;olce 
There  are  the  sprightly  song  and 
"Plav  Us  a  Polka,  Dot:  "  the  buffo  dm 
■•SDring  l.'^  Here,"'  for  Mr.  Butterworth 
and  Miss  Kay;  comic  numbers  or  Miss 
mnkhn;  and  the  beautifu   tolk  ^ong^ 
"  •Twas  Not  So  Long  Ago."   sung  fiist 
by™  Morgan  but  best  by  Mr.  Fischer, 
in  German.   These  are  the  .solo  and  en- 
semble pieces:  but  Mr.  K^^^^^.^nt^ 
tions  do  not  stop  thee.  ""-^ '"omenta  i 
music   If  one  follows  K  closely,  is  dis- 
dosed  as  something  shrewdly  dev^ed 
Kinged  smoothly  to  the  scene  at  hand 
like  the  tuikling  rhythm  of  the  sleigi.. 
approaching  the  tavern,  or  the  t^n-sei 
,?awdruiess  of  the  accompanhnent  to  the 
burlesque  show  rehearsal.   Ot  Siicn  stim 
is  a  real  .score  made. 


and  then  Is  on   the  verge  of 
divorced    from    him    to  marry 
Christian  of  Elyria,  '^^''"'J^L^X&v^ 
love  has  a  surprising  number  ot  at» 

of  an  insurance  agent  ^."o  Suaiamte 
L       that  the  princess  i.";  dehxeiea  i 
fme  and  so  shadows  her  without  mere: 
l/aTd  by  a^Sesignlng  <^--^^Jll'^,l 
counte.ss  and  making  love  to  e^ery  ma 

'  ^^'ThTscore.  which  is  credited  to  Albe 
szirmai  and  Arthur  Sch-vartj. 
tains  a  ROod  average,  rising  tiom  ti 

for  the  male  chorus,  and  one  r 
All"  sun^by  a  group  of  picturesq 

fivolutio^nW  to  ^^^^^'X'l'^is.  ^^ 
duet  -  You,"  sung  by  the  Princess  «i 
her  lr,ver.  The  scenery,  save  for  tl 
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Ls  ifltHtlvely  staged,  1*  U»e  osuhi 
I'otuantic  operetta  style.  In  the 
f^r  r>{  rolor  the  rostumes  vary  l)r- 
r/n  the  harmonious  and  the  hars-lily 
ordaiii  The  heartiest  applause  ot 
evening  was  be.siowed  on  the  beau- 
ul  dancing  of  the  Albertlna  Rasch 
Uet  Rlrl.s  who  presented  three  of  their 
nrveloiisly  regulated  numbers  with  a, 
ace  and  ease  worthy  of  the  highest 
alse. 

In  sum,  "Princess  Charming"  has  the 
gredlents  of  a  good  show,  somewhat 
0  lavishly  provided.  The  comedy  is  for 
e  most  part  clean  and  fairly  spon- 
neous.   after  the  first  few  difficult 


oments.  and  Mr.  Moore,  as  the  rotund  One  of  the  .songs.  "Go  Home  and  Tell 


ilh  is  .soni. 
,,l    ,  .^iUKk  1"    I     iM  ;iu  .  .so  much  .S(i  i-.i'. 
he  leaves  hf  r. 

The  next  day  there  is  a  golf  toiirna- 
jnent  In  which  Kelly  must  play.  Of 
course,  his  heart  can  hardly  be  in  the 
game,  but  the  fact  that  Marilyn's  fa- 
ther, who  arrives  hot- foot  all  prepared 
to  raise  the  roof,  is  a  golfer  himself, 
straighten.'!  things  out  very  nicely,  Rob- 
ert Mongomery  makp.<;  a  satisfactory 
Kelly,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  antics 
of  Benny  Rubin  as  hl.s  mock  valet.  Dor- 
othy Jordan,  pretty  and  dainty,  seems 
slightly  uneasy  in  this  very  modern  en- 
vironment. J.  C.  Nugent  Is  highly 
comic  as  Mr.  Waters,  and  Harry  Burns 
has  a  good  bit  as  an  Italian  gardener. 
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)i  ur  fpver.  '  b.v  Vin.  pnt  Lawrence,  miisie 
IjTira  hy  Dorothy  Fiplds  and  ,TiDim.v  M,- 
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luflr,  misses  no  point  of  his  farcical, 
itlrjs  while  acting  as  the  Princess's, 
Itch  dog.  E.  L.  H.  I 

COPLEY 
hooting  Shadows" 

"Shooiinr   Shadows."   a   mystery  thrill<>i' 
lhi-<*»  acta  by  Henry  Fiik  Carlton  and 
lliam  Ford.  Jlspley  and  John  Hai-woort. 
th  the  (oIlowinKf oast:  _ 

■  Hemuuway   Hawld  de  Becker 

n»  Kllsworth   Robet-i  Hohbs - 

lire  Kiikl.-ind  Len.^  .Anderson 

ah  Flood    E.  E,  riive  . 

vllis  Hemingway  Beriha  Belmoie 

e  Shadow  Ger.ild  Rnirers  ] 

ipeetor  Harriaon   Fram  in  (  ompton  i 

1  H.  Lansdon  Bni<e  I 

ank   Antony  Belmonl  | 

A  haunted  house,  a  ghost,  a  door  that  1 
ehs  by  Itself,  the  shadow  of  a  fate-  ' 

hand,  a  trapdoor,  a  corpse  that  dis- 
pears,  and  a  pretty  girl  in  an  evening 
wn  who  is  snatched  away  by  some- 
Ing  big  and  black  when  the  lights 
lowered.  Brrr!  Shivers!  Shrieks, 
ueals  and  nervous  laughter  from  or- 
estra  and  from  gallery. 
Know  ye  by  these  presents  that  Mr. 

E.  Clive,  the  producer  with  the 
lined  audience,  has  opened  up  once 
5re  at  the  usual  stand.  His  perennial 
dience  clapped  him  a  hearty  welcome 
len  in  the  first  act  his  familiar  voice 
netrated  the  dusk  of  the  haunt-ridden 
•inse.  a.i  In  capacity  of  profesBional 
ost-guidc  he  led  the  visitors  from  the 
,y  to  show  them  the  eerie  sights, 
■mehow  the  reviewer  felt  like  clapping. 
|j,  but  he  would  have  anyway,  since 
recalled  a  few  seasons  back  being 
ted  in  the  ribs  by  the  sharp  elbow 
an  imknown  enthusiast  for  his  failure 
add  to  the  glad  salvo. 
There  is  originality  in  the  Idea  of  a 
nny  old  villager  wiring  a  haunted 
use  so  that  blinds,  doors  and  tables 
mp  at  the  touch  of  concealed  buttons, 
ence  to  lead  the  curious  at  so  much 
r  head,  and  his  revelation  of  his 
.pllcity  is  genuinely  funny.  Mr.  Clive 
lys  the  part  of  the  doddering  old 
ap  In  his  well  known  engaging  man- 
r,  and  bears  the  burden  of  the  thriller 
roughout. 

H.  r.  M. 


Your  Mother,' 
a  lively  tune. 


has  catchy  words  and 
E,  r-,  H. 


LOEWS  STATE 
ove  in  the  r.ough" 

in  an-ialkin?  screen  comedy  adapted  by 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 


.\n  alM-Tjl^ine-  pcrcon  divinn  nii.Tpted  bv 
V.'aldeniar  Yniiii^  from  tlip  dI  Hip  same 

name  by  David  Bcla  =  .'n  ■lin-..-[P(l  h\-  John 
Fi-ancis  Dillon  and  pi.  ;  ri,.  !  i,.,-  Firn  Na- 
lional  with  Ihp  foHov,  ni_  ail 

iMinnir'.   I  he  Girl  Ann  Hardin? 

Dick  .Inliniiin   .Janic;  Rpniue 

.lack   K  ni.r  Harry  Baiinistcr 

Han.ii.iiiM'  I  harJie  B»n  Hendricks,  .Ir. 

SoiK.-a  Slini.,   J,  Farrell  MacDonald 

rniurlad  Joe  George  Cooiipr 

^nit  ,   Johnny  Walker 

Jne  Tastro  Arthur  Slone 

_t  lie  Sidney  Diiok   Arlliiir  HoHsniaii 

rianyy  Hallioay   Norman  McNeil 

Jake  Wallace  Fred  Warren 

^^hby    Joe  Girard 

Pony  Express  Rider  Newton  House 

\\owkIe.  . . .     ,  •   Emi-Cha-Enya 

Bjll,y  Jackrabbit  Chief  Yowlache 

Bucking-  Billy  pert  Roach 

Ann  Harding  now  takes  her  honorable  ■ 
place  with  those  other  great  ladies  of 
stage  and  opera  who  have  maxle  The 
Girl  a  rare,  and  brave  figure  in  the- 
atrical lore— Blanche  Bates,  Emmy 
Destinn,  Maria  Jentza.  Ever  since  its 
first  performance  in  New  York  at  what 
then  was  known  as  the  Belasco  and 
now  is  the  Republic  Theatre  on  Nov  14 
1905,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  -West'' 
has  been  one  of  the  standbys  of  stock 
(companies  throughout  the  land.  Con- 
sidering these  frequent  presentations, 
aside  from  the  more  memorable  occa- 
sions when»the  three  artists  mentioned 
above  appeared  in  it,  it  was  Inevitable 
the  The  Girl  should  find  her  way  to 
the  speaking  screen.  When  Ann  Hard- ' 
ing  was  chosen  for  the  role,  first  ejac- 
ulations were  scornful ;  such  a  slip  of  a ' 

r^°H^"'«,"°^'"^"®'',^^°^  '^^S^'       P^ace  ';  the  story  holds  the  interest  well.  Jull- 

petf.^-i[l?^tre^Vo™u"\\X^srw^So^°nTd  ^        '°  "^'^^ 

preceded  her.  Popular  conception  was  j  certainly  Miss  Rich  plays  her  to  the 
firm  that  The  Girl  must  be  physically  'hilt.  Excellent  work  In  smaller  roles  is 
or  a  mould  m  keeping  with  ,  the  rough, 
elemental  characters  and  conditions 
FDverning  those  picturesque  years  in  the 
fenod  of  Forty-nine.  That  fallacy  is 
^erewith  shattered.  Ann  Hardin"  is 
he  Girl.  Mr.  Belasco.  viewing  "this 
plendidly  screened  performance  of  his 
■et  play,  probably  would  be  quick  to 
ay  so.  "With  her  first  utterance:  "Hello 
o,ys!  How's  everything?  Gettin'- taken 
icare  of?"  her  marvellous   voice  her 


linti'c  and  ^resentetf^S^fox  wi' 
iiillowing  cast: 

Jniiapne  Irene    ft'ch  j 

Pryei-  ,H.    B,  Warner 

Harvey   : .   .  '.Ra.vmond  H.iokelt 

Molly  Burke  Marion  ShUIinK  | 

Diyie  Mason      Ilk,%  Ch.ise  , 

Hello      Charlotio  Henry  I 

r.ncky"  Jim  Seymour .Wheeler  Oakmnn  i 

Mrs,   Dupiunet    Rose  Dione 

Victor  Arthur  Ho  .it 

There  Is  no  dpubt  a^bout  it — Irene 
Rich  has  great  ability,  but  It's  taken 
Fox  a  long  time  to  realize  It  and  give 
her  a  chance.  "04  Your  Back,"  cur- 
rent teature  film  at  the  Modern  and 
Beacon  theatres,  has  an  excellent  cast 
and  a  very  satisfactory  story,  but  every- 
thing else  is  unimportant  when  com-  • 
pared  to  the  splendid  work  of  Miss  Rich. 
Shown,  for  a  change,  as  a  hard,  capa- 
ble and  ambitious  woman,  w+iose  sole 
weakness  is  her  only  son's  happiness,  she 
is  so  interesting,  so  convinc.ng — such 
a  revelation,  in  short — that  one  can. 
only  wonder  impatiently  what  she  has 
been  doing  up  to  now  in  a  series  ot 
sweet  and  characterless  roles.  She  real- 
ly looks  and  acts  like  a  woman  of  the 
v.'orld.  and  how  refreshing  it  is! 

The  .story  begins  about  21  years  ago 
in  the  East  side  of  New  York,  where 
an  ambitious  young  woman,  Julia,  is 
trying  to  make  a  success  in  the  dress- 
making business. ,  By  force  of  her  de- 
termination and  outstanding  ability, 
aided  by  a  certain  amount  of  luck  and 
good  advice,  she  rises  finally  to  be 
Julianne,  the  most  fashionable  modiste 
on  Fifth  avenue.  Much  of  her  custom 
comes  from  wealthy  men  who  buy 
dresses  for  their  "wives  or  sweethearts, 
to  ease  their  consciences  and  to  keep 
the  psaee.  Moly  Burke,  a  pretty  chorus 
girl,  with  whom  Jullanne's  son,  Harvey, 
has  fallen  in  love,  has  bought  dresses 
at  the  shop  for  which  she  cannot  pay. 
None  the  less,  Julianne  lets  the  account 
ride,  having  seen  the  great  attention  be- 
stowed an  Molly  by  the  wealthy  stock 
broker,  fioward  Pryer.  At  last,  how- 
ever, feeling  that  Harvey's  chances  will 
be  ruined  if  he  becomes  really  inter- 
ested in  Molly,  she  demands  immediate 
payment  of  the  bill,  expecting  that 
Molly  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  Pryer 
to  meet  It.  The  result  of  this  little 
manoeuvre  need  not  be  revealed  here. 

The  background  of  the  story  —  the 
fashionable  shop  and  its  varied  cus- 
tomers—the  attractive  mannequin  show 
and,  the  beautiful  clothes-^has  been  ad- 
mirably devised.-  For  the  most  part, 


lor  "l 


 Robert  Monlgroraer.x' 

1  Dorothy  Jordan 

 Benny  Rubin 

 .  -  J.  C.  Nugent 

'  I,,; ;, ■  Dorot liy   M cN u II v 

dene?  '^  . ; -  y  Tyrrell  Davis 

nson  . . .  .v.  .'.',''''.'.'.*.*. 

i'''^   C»theriiie~Mov.„.. 

 Edward  Davis 

","*'"'   ■   Roscoe  Ate. 

 Clarence  H.  Wilson 

*obert  Montgomery  ha^  at  last  ob- 
ned  the  sort  of  role  that  should  come 
way  regularly.  No  more  weak-kneed 
veilings  for  him.  "Love  In  the 
ugl\"  current  feature  film  at  Loew's 
te  Theatre,  is  a  nice,  inoffensive  lit- 
comedy,  with  some  humorous  situa- 
tis  and  a  nice  part  for  Robert.  As  the 
ible  young  clerk  who  becomes  mLs- 
en  for  a  millionaire  at  an  expensive 
ntry  club  and  marries  an  heiress  on 
strength  of  it,  he  Is  natural  and 
y,  very  much  himself  and  seldom  de- 
^ds  to  the  'William  Haines  brand  of 
Snor  that  the  situations  might  easily 
forth.  -When  you  are  told  that  it  is 
sort  of  country  club  whe're  all  the 
^s\s  are  forever  bursting  Into  song 
Jle  a  convenient  orchestra  pops  up 

t°h<.f"'^r']*''t  '"particular,  you  can 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  taken  seri- 
,„  y,  but  it  s  good  fun.  just  the  same 
rti.  telly,  a  self-assured  yoimg  shipping 
jjrk,   makes    uncomplimentary  refer- 
to   his   grouchy   employer    Mr  ■ 
lers    IS  promptly  fired  and  rehired 
Ml  Waters  learns  that  he  has  won  a 
f    championship.     Accompanied  bi 
ny,  a  fellow  employe,  who  acts  A 
"'^^u  ^•''^y  stay  at  a  lar« 

ntry  club  in  order  that  Kelly  mav 
irove  Mr.  Water.s's.  jime.  Inevitably 

t\,„  «irl  Marilyn  Crawford,  appears 
she  and  Kelly  fall  in  Tove.  The  ru- 
p  getting  around  that  Kelly  is  presi- 
??it  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
'  rporation.  he  ha,s  no  difficulty  In 
rsuading  Marilyn  to  elope  with  him. 


I,       ^    voice, 

honest  eyes,  hold  one.  Physique  matters 
not  ,  at  all.  The  artistry  of  the  woman 
[alone  counts. 

Seldom  has  a  stage  play,  a  quarter  of 
,a  century  old,  proved  so  able  to  refute 
^   ,  P^I^is^of   antiquity,   of   being  out- 
Harry  Burns    poded.  Seldom  has  any  play  been  trans- 
.  Allan  J.ane,    planted  SO  faithfully  or  SO  adSbly  to 
the  screen.    Thanks  to  Mr.  Dillon,  the 
Harding,  Mr.  Rennie, 
-.v?^""'^'"         each  and  every  one 
'ot  the  minor  players,  here  is  one  grip- 
ping, believable  drama    -  '   ■  ^ 


offered  by  H.  B.  Warner,  as  Pryer,  Ilka 
Chase,  as  a  hard-boiled  show  girl  with 
a  passion  for  abbreviations,  Raymond 
Hackett,  as  Harvey,  and  Wheeler  Oak- 
man,  ■  as  "Lucky"  Jim  Seymour,  the 
gambler. 

Also  on  the  program  is  "Crazy  That 
Way."  the  comedy  of  a  pretty  girl  with 
too  many  suitors,  featuring  Joan  Ben- 
nett and  Kenneth  McKenna. — E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"Not  Damage  '" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
by  Prank  Gay  from  the  story  by  Rich- 
ard Connell;  directed  by  Chandler 
Sprague  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the 
following  cast: 

Gwen  Stewart,   Loi?  Moran 

Charlie  Jones   Robert  .\mes 

Kirk  Randolph   Walter  Byron 

Maude  Graham   .  Inez  Courtenay 

...        .Elmer  Georgre   "Red"  Corcoran 

It  IS  impossible  |  Peebles.  Ernest  Wood 


save  very  briefly,  to  outline  the  story!  '^^""''"  ■•     •-    ■■  ^^"'^^  ^"""'^ 

Minnie  Falconer,  owner  of  the  Polka  When  a  talking  picture  comes  along 
saloon  at  the  foot  of  Cloudy  mountain  '  ^^^^  violates,  and  without  any  flourish 
in  the  Sierras,  is  adored  by  all  of  her  I  of  trumpets  in  advance,  one  of  the  best 
unlettered  subjects,  is  coveted  by  Jack  I  established  traditions  of  the  films,  it  is 
Ranee,  sheriff  and  gambler,  with  a  wife  1  something  worth  remarking.  "Not  Dam- 
in  New  Orleans.  When  Dick  Johnson  'aged,"  current  feature  film  at  the  Keith- 
alias  Ramerrez,  handsome  road  agent'  lAlbee  Theatre,  actually  dares  to  suggest 
enters,  the  girl  falls  instantly  under  his  ^^^.t  there  are  a  few  rich  young  men 
spell.    Twice  she  saves  his  life  and  in  whose  -intentions  toward  a  pretty  girl 

the  end,  each  knowinj  all  there  is  tn   — — -        ---^^   ^ 

know  of  each  other  thev  ride  off  into  a  r''^         ^^'^''^^^^  dishonorable.   It  goes 


new  life.  '  [even  further  than  that,  and  hints  that 

thp  oa?i'^''  ''°^®''®        '^'j-'^a>:es.   One  is  [a  poor  admirer  can  be  a  jealous  nuls- 

Ranfl^  ifer'dbin'^^ith  JohnEnVufe  ^"^^         ^"'^^^^^'^^  °^  ^  '^^'^  ^ 
at  stake.    The  Girl  wins  by  the  time- ' '^^^'^^  Damaged"  Is 

Ihafw'^f^  ^^^'^^  °^  pulling  the  winning  1  an  amusing,  well  acted  and  entertaining 
1  ana  irom  her  stocking.    The  second  [  little  comedy  that  gives  an  excellent 


The 


so  deeply  so  "nAic'nJ^f/^''  >^°mson  is  who  has  suffered  of  late  from  a  most 
their  parting  that^  tif«  ^  expressed  at 


occui's  when  he-  ic.o  t  -r  '  ~  I  break  to  a  young  actor,  Walter  Byron., 
so  deenlv    c,,  ^liJ?Y^.J°^  Johnson  '  " 

sed 

o  -h 

to  ; 
I.  T] 

 W.  E.  G. 

"On  yo«rTc^"''-^^^^°^ 

R^ta  Weiman-:  ^^b^  ^^u^h^^M^! 


undeserved  neglect. 

Gwen  Stewart,  working  at  the  shirt 
counter  of  a  big  department  store/  has 
a  profound  distrust  for  any  rich'Trrrd 
good  looking  yoimg  men  with  flirtatious 
leanings.  She  is  also  the  victim  of  a 
persistent  and  totally  unromantic  fellow 
employe,  Charlie  Jones,  who  wishes  to 
marry  her.  She  snubs  the  advances  of 
Kirk  Randolph,  who  buys  four  dozen 
shirts  at  once  just  for  the  chance  of 
talking  to  her,  but  finds  that  she  I'kes 
him  just  the  same.  The  senseless 
jealousy  of  Charlie  finally  drives  her  to 
accept  a  dinner  invitation  from  Kirk. 
Her  entering  his  apartment,  frightened 
to  death  at  the  sight  of  his  Chinese 
butler  and  equally  appalled  by  his  offer- 
ing her  a  cocktail,  amuses  Kirk  greatly, 
but  they  spend  a  very  pleasant  evening 
just  the  same.  Finally,  she  takes  alarm 
at  some  comparatively  innocent  remark 
and  goes  away,  her  brief  glimpse '  of 


luxury  ana  (:iii..-riud;  conii...,.na.h,,, 
making  the  dulness  of  her  own  life 
seem  all  the  worse. 

Emotionally  worked  up,  she  goes  to 
Charlie  for  comfort,  only  to  find  that 
he  Is  what  she  had  expected  Kirk  to 
be,  so  in  a  mood  of  desperation  she 
returns  to  Kirk  demanding  to  be'  taken 
on  a  "wild"  party.  The  results  are 
neither  depressing  nor  melodramatic 
and  things  end  in  a  nice  httle  romance 
this  next  morning.  Lois  Moran,  an  ex- 
cellent type  for  the  independent,  funda- 
mentally romantic  little  shop  "irl  is  an 
excellent  partner  for  the  debonair  and 
handsome  Walter  Byron.  Inez  Cour- 
tenay and  "Red"  Corcoran  make  an 
amusing  comedy  pair  and  Robert  Ames 
IS  satisfactory  in  an  ungrateful  role  •  ■ 
  E.  L.  H.  . 

TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

COLONTAI^"Sweet  Adeline."  musical, ro- 
wm-'ih''  .Morsan.  Charles  Burto?: 

worth,  Irene  Franklin:  8:15.  '  "V; 

conPJ^^lj'o'.^'^°°^'"^    Shadows."  my/flfciV. 

edai^on!''«7l6r  "BlackbirdB."  ;:2d 

MAJESTIC— "Bird  in  Hand."  Jolin  Drink- 
water's  comedy:  8:15. 

fj''*?','?"'^"— Strings."  comedy 
with  Jefferson  De  Aiif-'eJis:  8:.30. 

SHT-BERT — "Princess  Charming.  '  musfcai 
comedy,  with  Georsre  Grossmith.  Danielle- 
Bregrie,  Victor  Moore:  8::i0. 

WILBT.IR— "Twelfth  Nigrht."  with  Jsoe 
Cowl.  Leon  Quartermaine:  8:20. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Old  English" 

An  a,II-ta,lkinr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Waller  Anthony  and  Maude  Howell  Irom  the 
nlay  ol  the  same  name  hy  John  Galsworthy: 
directed  hy  Alfred  K.  Gipen  and  presented 
hv  Warner  Brothers  with  the  (olIowinE:  cast: 

Sylvanus  Hey(hori)   George  Ailiss 

jQ,.k   Leon  Janne.v 

Mrs    iJarne  '  .    Doris  IJoyd 

Phvllis   r.arne    Betty  l.awtord 

Joe   Phillin    ivan  Simpson 

fainev   Harrinston  Reynolds 

Boh  Phillin    Resrinalri  Sheflielri 

Charles    Ventnor    -Mii'T^-y 

Adela,    Reythorp    Ethel  Gritfies 

l^ptty    Henrietia  Goodwin 

j^f^lly  loan  M'-Clain 

Gordon  Craig  says  in  one  of  his  re- 
cent books  that  an  ax^tor  who  Is  a 
geniu.s — and  he  cites  Henry  Irving  a.s 
an  example— will  choose  by  preference 
1  a  play  that  is  not  at  all  great  in  it- 
Iself,  and  by  force  of  his  gift.<!,  make 
I  the  leading  role  a  very  gem  in  it.s  bril- 
liance as  well  as  In  its  power  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  other  characters.    No  one 
will  be  likely  to  deny  at  this  late  date 
that  George  Arliss  In  his  own  field  is  | 
unsurpassable  and  that  he  makes  the 
reputation  of  his  plays  rather  than  { 
tbey  his.    "Old  English,"  current  fea- 
ture film  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
is  a  striking  example  of  how  to  make 
bricks  without  any  straw  whatever.  As 
it  stands  now  it  is  the  play  transfen'ed 
to  the  screen  with  hardly  a  deviation 
—none  whatever  of  importance— and 
ju.st  as  little  plot  as  Mr.  Galsworthy 
planned  when  he  wrote  it.    Yet  Mr. , 
Arli.ss,  by  his  complete  self-ldentificf- 1 
tion*with  the  character,  his  understand- 
ing of  every  mood  and  every  instinct 
of  Sylvannus  Heythorp,  holds  one  ab- 1 
sorbed  and  for  the  moment  entirely  j 
convinced  that  this  is  life  itself  and 
not  a  shadow. 

The  story  is  .singularly  unimportant, 
more  so  than  in  any  of  Mr.  Arliss's 
vehirle.s  to  date;  the  picture  is  a  char- 
acier  study  pure  and  simple — almost  ai 
monologue  in  fart  and  completely  so 
in  interest.  Not  many  actors— we  recall 
none  at  tlie  moment— who  could  spend 
a  good  20  minutes  on  Ihe  screen  ea,ting 
dinner  and  keeping  an  audience  quiet 
and  attentive.  Yet  Mr.  Arli.ss  tackles 
his  banquet  with  such  whole  hearted 
gusto  and  evidence  of  rapture-  his  ap- 
preciation ot  the  port  wine  and  the 
savoury  in  particular— that  he  makes 
one  merely  envious  and  hungry.  The 
'character  he  plays  is  a  lovable  old  sin- 
Iner  strong-willed,  keen-minded,  impa- 
[tient  of  bodily  weakness  and  fighting 
[off  old  age  and  submission  with  every 
[fibre  in  his  body.  Sylvanus  Heythorp 
driven  unexpectedly  to  the  neces.sity  T>f 
■providing  for  the  future  of  his  grand - 
i children,  "under  the  ro.se"  puts  through 
'a.  shady  business  transaction  and  i"- 
found  out.  Rather  than  lose  hi.s  inde- 
pendence, he  orders  himself  a  rich  din- 
ner, with  ample  liquor  on  f^e.  ann 
after  enioying  all  the  things  forbidden 
him  for  years,  dies  of  a  stroke,  un- 
beaten to  the  last,  , 

That  is  all  there  is.  yet  much  lies 
beneath  the  surface  that  only  Mr,  Ar- 
li.ss could  bring  out.    His  performance 
is  an  object  lesson  in  acting  ^tiat_  de 
serves  the  most  careful  study.  .Vokf. 
make-up.  walk,  gestures,  ^P'-R^^^ions  - 
he  uses  them  all  in  a  most  nsiff't'b 
blended  whole.     Becau.se  he  looks  on 
the  screen  as  worthy  of    he  hest  M.^ 
Arli.ss  continues  to  give  the  ^'■'ee.n  )»^ 
best  acting.    The  rest  of  f^e  cast^didn 
have  much  of  a  ''h^'"".  biit  pood  hit.s 
I  were  contributed  by  Bet^ty  ,I:;awf'>id  a^ 
I  Phvllis  Lame,  the  ?'-anddaughter ,  Ivan. 
'  Simoson  as  old  Joe  PhilUn  and  Joan 
ImccC  as  the  pretty  little  Jri.sh  maid. 
I  Molly.— E.  1..  H, 
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UPTOWN  AND  OLTMPIA 
"The  Spoilerg" 

An  all-talkinff  screen  /"roa  adaptpd  bT 
Bartlett,  Cormack  and  Acnes  Brand  1-ea  iv 
Ironi  the  novel  and  nlav  <if^ 'he  same  name 
hy  Rex  Beach  ^d.rerted  by  Edw.n  Carewe  a^ 


on  any  but  he  outstanding  features^ 
Dr  Hoefler  and  Mr.  Hutter  were  heir 

of  uncVtain  disposition  were  among  the 

^'Tot'^e  S"Slting  portion  Of  the 
film  is  that   which    describes  the  Iii 
'i^e^^'^^^S^r^i'^^^'i^-iom.^^  iVgmies.    A  ..-^t'^f  f^^ev 'were^S 

?f^:  GieniMer   ^oW'^''"''"  '•^^^'^r.  «alt 

y;.'NamaJa°.':".  Williarn  Bovd 

&Sta,man   --^^.^^'fl^ 

Vnm^hees .  .  Jack  HolniCF 

ShiD  caolain  Knule  tncson 

Paramount  has  done  well  by  Rex 

Beach  and  ''The  Spoilers."    In  truth, 

it  has  given  to  the  screen  one  of  the 

most  vividly  pictorial  and  dramatically 

virile  productions  the  talking  films  can 

boast.  Profiting  by  observation  of  de- 
I  ficiencies  or  lapses  in  two  previous  silent 
I  screenings,  Paramount  has  succeeded  in 
j  preserving  all  the  robust  phases  of  the 

original  narrative,  in  unfolding  a  per- 
;  fectly  coherent  if  abbreviated  transcrip- 
'  tion.  The  exciting  events  leading  up  to 
I  the  glorious,  smashing  climax  of  the  fist 
I  fight  between  Glenlster  and  McNamara 
;  are  dove-tailed  with  skill,  precision  and 

surety  There  Is  admirable  juxtaposi- 
1  tion  of  outdoor  scenes  and  of  episodes 

within  dance  hall  and  cabin  walls.  And 

above  all,  there  is  performance  of  ex- 
ceptional depth  and  sincerity  by  each 

and  every  one  of  the  noteworthy  cast 


romoanionate  marriage  and.  judging  oy 
?hd?  healthy  and  contented  appearance 

the  experiment  IS  ^"''"^^^"i^netrance 
riifTOT-ent  sort  of  people  in  appearance 
^erf  thl  Ubangi  -^ava^ges.  whence  come 
the  duck-billed  women.  This  intentional 
tefig^rement.  Dr.  Hoefler  explains^ 
erew  out  of  past  necessity  and  is  now 
being  discontinued,  though  still  consid- 
pred  a  mark  of  beauty.  _  . 

Though  the  expedition  was  P™  ^ 
for  the  photographing  of  lions  the  bud 
and  insect  kingdom  hold  the  greatei  | 
.interest  from  their  comparative  novelty^ 
particularly  beautiful  ^^'^s  the  great 
hitherto  unknown  lake,  ?n  tl?^ 
of  which-lying  many  feet  t>cK)W  the 
surface  of  a  barren  plain-miUions  o£ 
rosy  plumaged  flamingoes  are  boin,  live 
and  die  Equallv  impressive,  but  teiTi- 
?y"ng  as  well,  was  the  gigantic  swarm 
of  locusts.  Like  the  famous  Plague  in 
the  book  of  Exodus,  they  darkened  the 
sun  carpeted  the  ground,  devoured 
everything  green  within  miles  and  drme 
I  all  living  creatures  far  away  to  seek 
and  every  one  oi  me  noi,ewun,ny  uiwi,,  J"    '  .    caueht  by  the  eye  of 

from  Mr.  Cooper  down  to  the  ship  cap-' their  food,    as  caugm.  "J        amaz- ' 
tain!  "The  Spoilers"  is  a  picture  of  an(t  tne  cainera.  they  present  a  truly  amaz 
twrn^nn^^  ^"'^  OthI?  interesting  sights  include  the 

%^rtal^f  ^of  a  successful  young  gold  ^^^^^Xtf^l^S-"^^^^^^ 

and  unscrupulous  politicians  attempt-  J^^er  of  j^^Pin^^^ 

ing  wholesale  looting  under  cloak  of  ^"^f^'^^^'^'s^nt  among  the  Masai,  the 
governmental  paternalism:  and  of  J^^^J^^aSinHrib^  and  lions  of  all 
sturdy  loyalties  among  men  engaged  famous  wanden^  ^ 
mad  quests  for  riches  in  a  land  far  re- sizes  ana  Kmas  weie  if''"  ^  h 

.r    3irE:H/H7o  lit 

'r^fc^M  of  rherS-  Malotte  his  ers™  vincingly  ferocious.    "Africa  Speaks"  Is 


ing  tons  of  dirt  for  precious  nuggets 
and  dust:  the  strife  between  claim- 
Jumpers  and  lawful  owners:  the  bitter 
feud  between  Helen  and  Cherry,  with 
I  the  former  the  winner,  and  finally  that 
thrilling  battle  between  two  men  keyed 


the  hazards  undergone  by  himself  and 
his  companions.  E.  L.  H. 

"Sweethearts" 

ir,  all-talkin"  comedy  drama  adapted  to 
th^  screen  by  Colm  Clements  from  the  story 
ircSh/ and  _  James  directed  by 


thrilline  battle  oeiween  two  men  r.c>cu  ^y  ai  cohn  ana  jamc»  '^'-f'^- ^,"••^„i,,mhTa 

to  a  mutual  hatred  and  intent  to  kill.  M^arshall  Ke.  a„  and^^^^^^^^^^^       by  Columb  a 

It  was  the  -second  good  fight  we  have,->h„the  follo«ine  cas  '  .  Alice  WbUe 

seen  recently.    That  between  Richard  Bm  1^°,'^  PrevolJ 

Dix  and  Matthew  Betz  in  "Shooting  N.ta  j^^^^^  Thompson 

Straight"  was  lively.  This  one,  between  jK.    ^ ; ! !  f^^g 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Boyd,  Is  more  de-  parker^  '^.^'^^f^ 

moniacal,  more  thorough  It  seems  a  Denham^_^^.^.^  •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■ AsheT 
wonder  that  either  survived.  ^  mildly  amusing  and  very  scrappy 

Mr  Cooper  is  admirable  as  a  diffident  j^yg  picture.  "Sweethearts,"  is  now 
lover  leader  of  men,  catch-as-catch-can  Ujjg  feature  film  at  tne  Park  Theatre 
scrapper.    His  two  bearded  musketeers,         i^g^  count  after  a  while  of  the  1 


Ttie    T  ti  e  a  t  r  e 

yftt^^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Subway  Express  will  be  performed  here  for  the  first  time  tomorrow 
nnOit  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  The  theatre  manager  says  with  the 
Ap66tle.  "Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery,"  and  promises  the  spectators  that 
they  wiU  not  all  sleep.  As  this  play,  by  Eva  Kay  Flint  and  Martha  Madi- 
son is  a  mystery,  one  must  be  careful  in  describing  the  plot  and  the  chax- 

^'^'*The  first  performance  was  at  the  Fox  Theatre,  Hampstead,  on  Sept.  6. 
1929.  The  title  at  that  time  was  "The  Subway  Murder."  (The  title  before 
that  was  "Murder  Jn  the  Subway.")  Produced  at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Sept.  24,  1929,  with  the  title  "Subway  Express"  the  drama  called 
for  a  huge  cast  with  Jack  Lee,  the  murdered  man.  a  broker,  sitting  upright 
in  a  subway  car  for  two  acts;  Edward  Ellis,  as  the  police  inspector,  Edward 
Pawley.  as  Whitney  Borden,  accused;  and  Dorothy  Peterson,  the  broker's 
faithless  wife,  having  leading  parts. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  car  are  the  broker,  his  wife  and  the 
broker's  false  friend.  Somewhere  between  Fourteenth  street  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania station  in  New  York  a  shot  is  fired.  A  bullet  hits  the  broker's 
heart:  i.  e.,  the  anatomical  organ;  but  the  broker  was  murdered  before 
the  shot  was  fired;  he  had  been  electrocuted.  The  police  mspector  boards 
the  train  when  traffic  stops  and  begins  an  investigation. 

It  is  said  that  Martha  Madison  saw  no  profitable  future  as  an  actress; 
that  Miss  Flint  was  discouraged  as  a  stage  manager.  They  both  were 
.'ambitious^  but  of  the  five  plays  they  wrote  and  "^e-wrote  "Subway  Express 
was  the  only  one  to  be  produced.  In  the  season  1928-29  they  disposed  of 
two  plays,  but  with  the  result  that  Miss  Madison  broke  down  nervot^ly 
and  Miss  Flint  found  employment  in  a  white-tiled  beanery.  Mr.  Woods 
frightened  by  the  intricate  stage  settings  "Subway  Express"  required  sent 
the  play  back  to  the  authors.   Mr.  Blatt  was  not  daunted  and  made  the 

^'°'*'?SeTlaborate,  singularly  realistic  stage  setting  shows  the  interior  of  a 
car  almost  as  long  as  its  prototype,  the  ^^^^^ded  passengers,  the  station 
lights  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel  and  reproduces  the  clatter  and  the  roar, 
even  the  differfence  in  timbre  between  the  local  and  express  trains. 

Miss  Flint  and  Miss  Madison's  latest  play  is  "The  Up  and  Up,   a  story 
of  the  underworld,  with  Pat  O'Brienplaj^Curley,  the  King  of  Bookmakers. 

"Subway  Express"  must  not  "bTc^iif^ded  with  Elmer  Rice's  "Subway'' 
written  in  1923,  but  refused  by  many  managers  until  it  was  Performed  at 
Conerry  Lane  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan,  2^,  1929    This  is  a- tragedy 
S  tl^  mJ^hine  age.   Sophie,  a  clerk  in  a  department  of  the  Library  Trust, 
would  have  romance  in  her  life,  wearied  by  her  imprisonment  m  a  dust- 
proo?  sun-proo7.  fool -and -sound  proof  prison."  She  is  -educed  and  deserted  , 
S  aA  artist.  Sorrow  and  a  hideous  nightmare  drive  her  to  J^n^P  /^^^  1 
The^^ws  of  the  monster  subway,  symbolic  of  the  grinding  ^ "'T'  f  j 
machines  we  feed.  "The  Subway"  was  produced  m  London  at  the  Garrick  | 

Theatre  on  July  14.  1929.   j 

in  answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  "Subway  Express"  that  the 
storri^  incredible.  Mr.  Watts  asked.  "Just  what  "^^^^  J.^^^^f  ..^^^^J^et^  I 
r^rL\  vears  exactly  realistic."  He  mentioned  "Broadway  and  The     ckei.  , 
S  otE  ha^entertained  him.   "It  hardly  seems  that  'Subway  Express 
Skh  Val  both  ingenious  and  exciting,  should  be  too  seriously  cntlcized  for 
a  rather  common  failure." 


"Miss  GuUiver's  Travels:  a  romantic  comedy  of  1811."  in  three  acts,  by 
Georg^Ford  anTmS  Taylor,  will  be  produced       George  Ford  tomorrow 
lover,  leaaeroi  mt^xi,  .».w.-»o-.„....  .«..|tne  leaiure  nmi  a.  ...c  .       —r\-C,\  night  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.   This  play,  previously  Known 
scrapper.   His  two  bearded  musketeers,  N^g  i^gt  count  after  a  while  of  the    ^  f  ^  "Shreds  and  Patches."  when  it  was  performed  late  last 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  whose  favorite  ejacula- I  o£  fights  indulged  m  by  Lloyd    Cur.am  f'^^'  °"  .    ^  Toronto,  describes  the  adventures  of  a 

tion  is  -rm  a  son  of  a  caribou,"  and  i  jj    ^es.  as  a  pugnacious  marine,  over    season  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  loroi  w,  wP.stem  New  York, 


Mr  Kirkwood,  whose  favorite  ej acuta- I  ^^^^^^^  of  fights  indulged  in  by  Lloyd    Cur.am  f'^^'  n  Y    and  at  -Toronto,  describes  the  adventures  of  a 

tion  is  -rm  a  son  of  a  caribou,"  and  |  jjughes.  as  a  pugnacious  marine,  over    season  at  Rochester  N.  Y"        f.o„  Tlbanv  through  western  New  York, 
Mr.  Summerville.  who  refers  often  even  the  charms  of  Alice  Whit«  as  one  of  j  ^        ^^^^       ign  on  a  trip  from  Albany     ^ougn  w 
when  dying;  to  "my  Immortal  soul,"  are  fhose  impregnably  virtuous  and  m-  ,     J'  ^  Kentucky.   The  company  at  last  plays  at  Washuigton.  u.  u.. 
splendid.    Mr.  Boyd  is  capable  m  a  re-  credibly  stupid  shop  girls.    It  is  pretty  J.  „,,riipnce  " 

nellant  part.   Mi.s.s  .tohnson  is  graceful,  | ^^i^p^rtant  and  serves  once  agam  to  j  the  nations  finest  audience. 
sDirited  and  intelligent  always  as  Helen,  ^^^^^  that  Alice  White  is  about  througn.  i  ,  ^  ,„ 


cpiritea  ana  inteingcin,  aiwav.-,      iiv.v,..,  prove  tnax  Aiice  wini-e  o^^^-^  

and  Miss  Compson  ,has  several  strong  gj,g         to  have  two  expressions,  now 
scenes.    The  picture  is  remarkable  for  -^^^  p^ly  one,  and  it  does  get  ter- 
  mnvt^Aii^rHnty  nf   n   IflTEre   ...»..ij>Ari    TVio  fvnlv  amusemeni 


captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  appeared  on  the  stage^jong  ^J^^'.^^ 

scenes,    me  piiimic  ^              ^  ---  sne  nas  uui.v  wuc,        -v  — ~  'fl:"  "IC,).  "Gulliver  in  Lilliput";  in  Henry  J.  Byrons  spec  a  , 

Its  effective  manoeuvring  of  a  large  ^j^ly  overworked.   The  only  ftnusernen  Gumve,             Christmas  pantomimes.  It  is  sttange  that  no  one  of  the 

in  the  story  is  provided  by  the  return  ^^^a-veis.    ana  u           j    ^       dramatists  has  thought  of  showing  GuUi- 

ing  Marie  Prevost  and  by  Ray  Cooke  an  jnodern  pessumsticaiiy  mciinea                            censor  no  doubt,  would 

Slenuous  youth  with  a  most  astonish-  Yahoos  and  """y^nhr^ms.  but  the  ce^^^^^^^  ^ 

ing  countenance.  t  to  a  Yahoo  heroine  on  the  stage  if  Swifts  account  oi  ner 


.  number  of  extras  as  types.  At  the  Up- 
town Theatre,  appropriate  stage  setting 
at  either  side  aided  the  i"Vf  °" 
by  a  screen  scaled  exactly  to  three 
dimensions.  When  Cherry  sa  d  good- 
by  to  Glenlster,  for  instance,  it  seemed 
Z  if  she  were  stepping  through  the 
door  to  the  theatre  stage.      W.  t.  <j. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
",4/rica  Speaks" 


friend.'  Nita,  who  is  looking  for  a,  ^^j^g^e  was  a  curious  P"^""'""'^^  rr'YogV  when"  Mr.  Porter,  the 
a  hiTbut^^rproS  le^o.ll  at  Y]^^l^fZtTJC\^^^^^^ 

P"^*^  ''marine  and  proud  of   it  Kentucky  giant  7  feet  J  m_*=^es  g  ^  ^^^^  ^  .^^^^^ 


hvBill    a  "marine  and  proua  oi    ii-  jieniuuB-j-  s'""-  ■  feet  .„,„_f       ..poi-c  old  3  feet  4  inches  in  height. 

Hank  consoles  himself  with  Nita,  and  j^^jor  Stevens,  an  American  dwajt  30  years  o^^^^^^  ^  leet  .gnsation 

all  is  set  for  a  double  romance  when             ^ord  Flimnap.  The  other  players  were  chuaren. 

Rill  and  Hank  have  to  go  back  to  a  y  •>  _   ^ 

S.onth^'se'l'duty.  and  Helen,  who  ac  s 

as  a  demonstrator  of  bathing  appu  wall   

jnces  in  a  store  window      besieged  oy  international  fame,  a  man  promt- 


Sr  cf  wo  veers'  duration-^^ 
l^^i^,  «t  the  New  B.  F  Keith  Theatre. 
That  therl  may  be  no  misapprehensions 
as  to  iVs  authenticity,  the  film  is  spon- 
coved  by  the  RKO  Radio  Pictures  or- 
gar^atlon:  by  Columbia  Pictures 
through  Which  it  IS  re  eased^  and  bj 


Wallack's  stage.' 


le:a.ed;;W;Cnlum^^^^^         ^"of  "mbfa^"  p'?.ures 

'  "'^^ihe  ^RKO  Radio  Pictures:  released     5  ij        .  ,  u„     aH  the  warnings  01  uic  i>-"  .     ^i.„t  mav  be  called  tneatncai  euui-ai.i"",  .,c.w  .-^   .!„„*-j. 

anartment  for  a  home-cooked  dinner,  v  chorus  had  been  drilled  too  mecnanicauy,  i<«.k"16     _  <,rpatlv  im- 

Shl  rlnf  an^  =''whll'e  '^1^^^^  He  had  seen  a  previous  performance  when  he  was  greatly  mi 
dricks  suggefts  to  the  juffled  damsel  Wesscd. 


that  they  become  eng^gea 
This  is  followed  by  a  party  on  Hen 

S'wtio^is  ol  the  state  of  Colo- |  dri^^^\  ^Ifr^^^^^^^^^^  the'  violent  p: 

rado    by   which   the   ^Pedition   was  ^^k^^^^^^^^^^  and  most  of  the  , 

1^3?-    "a     werp  it  not  for  the  doubts   inteji,e"uo  ,  reconciliation.  , 


.eJeral  instSo;^  of  the  state  of  Colo- 

kn'a°nce'Z   'wir^Nt  not  «rdoi^U  |  ^^^^^^^  Seep  m  his  personality.  A 

'  SrSr^sta.^:it1[TsVuc^  Wter- 

S  hardly  be  necessary,  f or  the  p.c-  ;  charges  through  _  ^.^^^^ 


,  we  are  informed  t^at  Mr^^ui^rA^  new 
'play,  "The  Rhapsody,"  produced  New  York  l^t  Tu  ^^^^ 
rearing  problem  of  a  Hungan^  T-nrYfo^nd  psychologist''  is  one  of  the 


fei^^I  ^^^^  ^ocogra-  .  „g,3,g 
I  '^Th^e  r'oute^ol  tkfexT^on  was  acro.ss  \  at  tar^get^  pr.cUce.^^ 


base  or  humorous  ^■e'-e  .^<>'^f";°-/^^JtVps  . e  cological  problems,  sub- 
^   thought  of  alluring  audiences  by  the  bait  0^^ 
on   the   program  is  ;  Shado  conscious  influences  and  instigations.  The  stor>  p 
Ranch  •■  a  western  drama,  with  H0(_ 
gS.  Marguerite  de  la  Mot  e  and| 
Kate  Price.  ^- 


le  route  01  ine  irAptu.^w..  ■Y-  -Y  \- i(  Also  on  the  program  ..^"'ii'"  cons 
le  African  continent  from  Lagos  l°V^g^j,ch:-  a  western  drama,  with  Hoi 


lenian  audience""^fore  it  sat  in  the' playhouse,"  "but" there  was  no  talk 
i^he  "Oedipus  complex." 
Men  and  women  In  musical  comedies  are  fulK  of  "suppressed  desires  " 
spectators  look  on  these  men  and  wonien  as  human  beings,  more  or 
reasonabJe,  creatures  to  afford  them  amusement,  not  necessarily  subjects 
the  psychiatrist. 

Mr  Allan  Monkhouse  dees  not  fully  appreciate  the  improvements  in 
production  of  film  plays.   As  he  takes  his  seat  he  wonders  whether 
man  beside  him  is  a  pickpocket.    When  the  play  begins  the  audience 
its  emotions  at  half-pressure.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  seeing  "Beau  Geste  " 
ght  they  were  imposing  a  penny  novelette  on  him.   In  "Disraeli"  the 
le  all  spoke  with  a  curious,  deep  resonance,   "i  have  never  heard  a 
rn  boom,  but  I  think  that  romanWc  bird  would  have  found  itself  at 
among  them.  And  'Disraeli'  is— Aot  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it 
•.  Toots  (or  is  it  Mr.  Guppy?)  would  say-bosh.  Its  particular  brand' 
ipenahsm  i.-^,  I  should  say,  obsolete  outside  the  theatre.   The  theatre 
refuse  of  Rip  Van  Winkle."   Mr.  Monkhouse  admits  he  enjoyed  the 
"I  can  enjoy  bosh  with  anyone,  but  I  can't  sympathize  with  those 
Iwould  have  bosh  all  the  time.  I  could  understand  a  man  of  culture 
•cfinement  becoming  an  habitual  drunkard  on  gin,  but  I  should  find 
'y  difficult  to  conceive  such  a  man  making  a  habit  of  'Beau  Gestes' 
Disraelis."  'There  was  a  time  when  the  theatre  commonly  supplied 
plays  as  'Still  Waters  Run  Deep'  or  in  another  vein,  'The  Sign  of 
Toss.'  That  is  over  and  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  return  by 
the  picture  theatre." 


Is 


THAT  YALE  SPIRIT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Prof.  Rostovtzeff  of  Yale  University  has 
wi'itten  a  paper  to  prove  that  "beer  originated 
as  a  beverage  in  the  Rhineland  town  of  Treves 
at  a  time  when  Treves  was  part  of  Gaul."  He 
submitted  this  paper  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  The  Parisian  newspapers,  there- 
fore, rejoice  in  the  supposed  dethronement  of 
Gambrinus,  forgetting  that  Bismarck  once  said: 
"They  who  drink  beer,  think  beer,"  and  wished 
the  Germans  to  confine  themselves  to  native 
wines.  (His  own  favorite  drink  was  champagne 
mixed  with  porter.)  It  is  eminently  fit  that  a 
Yale  professor  should  devote  his  attention  to 
beer,  for  the  Quiet  House  in  New  Haven  kept 
by  Frank  Moriarty  and  his  wife  of  blessed  mem- 
ory was  in  the  seventies  one  of  Yale's  most 
famous  and  cherished  institutions.  The  ale 
drawn  there  from  the  wood  was  to  students  as 
the  waters  of  Gelum,  or  even  the  nectar  of  the 
gods. 

But  when  this  learned  professor  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  a  manuscript  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  "the  earliest  re- 
corded reference  to  brewing,"  he  went  astray, 
p.nd  joined  others  that  have  been  mictaken.  As 
Andrew  Boorde,  a  physician  and  alleged  wit  of 
1,542,  who  wrote  in  his  "Dietary"  of  beer:  "It  is 
a  naturall  drynke  for  a  Dutche  man.   And  now 
of  late  dayes  it  is  moche  used  in  Englande  to 
the  detryment  of  many  Englysshe  men."  It  was 
true  that  beer  in  the  16th  century  was  more 
drunk  In  England  than  in  any  other  country. 
When  Philip  the  Second  arrived  there  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  "Vivre  de  tous  poincts  a 
I'Anglais"  he  at  once  called  for  beer  and  drank  it 
manfully.  In  1672  Jorevin  de  Rochefort  visiting 
Cambridge  drank  two  or  three  pots  with  clergy- 
men who  called  on  him,  "for  no  kind  of  business 
is  transacted  in  England  without  the  interven- 
tion of  pots  of  beer."       '  , 
The  first  brewing  was  not  in  Germany,  not  j 
in  England,  not  in  France.  (The  native  beer  to- 
day in  France  is  excellent;  so  is  the  Swiss  beer 
— experto  crede!    The  brew  called  Beauregard 
—a  name  that  appropriately  goes  with  the  popu- 
lar names  of  Swiss  hotels— Beau  Sejour,  Beau 
Rivage.)    No.   The  admirable  Egyptians  brewed 
beer,  as  there  were  no  vines  in  their  country 
according  to  Herodotus.    Athenaeus  mentions 
Dio,  the  academic  philosopher,  as  saying  that  the 
Egyptians  became  bibulous.    We  quote  from 
Prof.  Gulick's  delightful  translation:    "And  so! 
a  way  was  found  among  them  to  help  those) 
who  could  not  afford  wine,  namely,  to  drink 
that  made  from  barley;  they  who  took  it  were 
so  elated  that  they  sang,  danced,  and  acted  in 
every  way  like  persons  filled  with  wine.  Now 
Aristotle  declares  that  men  who  have  been  in- 
toxicated with  wine  fall  down  face  foremost, 
whereas  they  who  have  drunk  barley  beer  lie 
outstretched  on  fheir  backs-for  wine  makes  one 
topheavy,  but  beer  stupefies."  And  so  some  beer 
drmkers  in  the  United  States  have  been  accused 
in  slang  of  having  a  "numb." 

It  is  an  ironical  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  inven- 
tion and  history  of  beer  is  contained  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  by  the  great  Chancellor 
Walworth  of  New  York  state,  and  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  temperance.  But  he  is  for- 
gotten except  by  lawyers,  and  so  is  his  son 
Mansfield  Tracy  Walworth,  who  U  ^d 
his  own  son,  Frank.  ^^icu  ujr 


KEITH-ALBEE 

He  Knew  Women" 

u\  t  i^'w  *q"1,  ^""^  Horhprt  from  the 
,i  i  nV'^  °-  ^''hrman.  pnt  tied  ■  The  Sec- 
onct  Man":   direotpil  l.y   Hush    Horbp rt  ami 

M,"p'T,»vi,»'"'"'  I^""'"  Sherman 

A  stln  i  ni^   i-    Alice  jQ.voe 

Monica  Grey    JTcances  Dade 

A  director  must  have  supreme  con- 
fidence In  his  material  to  undertake  to 
film  a  stage  success  employing  only 
four  characters,  a  play  which  depends 
,  on  an     easy  flow     of  epigrammatic 
I  speech  and  contradictory  moods,  with 
a  modicum  of  action.    Such  a,  piece  is 
"Ho  Knew  Women,"  known  as  "The 
Second  Man"  when  Alfred  Lunt,  Lynn 
Pontanne,  Earl  Larrlmore  and  Margalo 
GUmore  appeared  in  it  three  seasons 
ago  under  the  Theatre  Guild  banner' 
That  Mr.  Herbert  has  come  through 
r.r^.n''^^""^  despite  such  pitfalls  as 
piactically  a  single  setting,  an  almost 
static  camera  and  some  cloudy  transi- 
tions from  deep  shots  to  close-ups  s 
due  in  great  degree  to  the  unflaSging 


TIME  AND  THE  RAZOR 

If  there  are  any  who  still  play  the  game  of 
beaver  indoors  or  out  and  keep  accurate  scores 
or  in  the  fury  of  the  sport  stoop  to  cheating, 
they  vnll  find  today  the  most  encouraging  play- 
ground in  Switzerland,  and  in  a  few  months  if 
not  now,  in  France.  A  Frenchman,  estimating 
how  much  time  a  man  of  70  has  spent  in  the 
various  activities  of  his  long  life,  gives,  among 
other  Items,  19  years  to  work,  23  to  bed,  9  to 
amusements,  1  to  church  and  2  to  shav*ng  He 
suggests  tttat  the  shaving  should  be  cut  out- 
that  the  two  years  should  be  applied  to  more 
important  pursuits. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  poet  Campbell 
calculated  that  a  man  who  daily  shaves  himself 
and  lives  to  the  age  of  70  expends  during  his 
Me  as  much  time  in  the  act  of  shaving  a^  would 
have  sufficed  for  learning  seven  languages.  Rob- 
ert Southej  tested  Campbell's  assertion.  On  May 
15,  1830,  the  time  occupied  in  shaving  was,  with- 
in a  second  or  two,  nine  minutes.  He  neither 
hurried  the  operation  nor  lingered  about  it 
Nine  minutes  a-  day  -amounts  to  an  hour  and 
three  minutes  a  week;  an  hour  and  three  min- 
utes a  week  are  54  hours  and  36  minutes  a  year 
Suppose  50  years  of  daily  shaving  are  to  be 
computed;  in  that  time  the  man  will  have  con- 
sumed 2730  hours  in  the  act  of  shaving.  There 
would  be  390  hours  for  learning  one  of  the  seven 
languages. 

These  computations  were  made  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  safety  razor,  nor  was  there  due 
consideration  of  the  thickness  and  stubborn- 
ness of  the  beard,  nor  of  time  wasted  in  strop- 
ping the  razor.  Furthermore,  If  a  beard  is  worn 
it  calls  for  trimming,  cleanliness  and  possibly 
for  oiling. 

And  if  the  author  of  "Klements  of  Education  " 
published  in  1640,  Is  worthy  of  credence,  time 
spent  In  the  care  of  whlskerage  is  not  wasted. 
"I  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  that  young  gen- 
tleman who  Is  curious  In  fine  mustachioe.  The 
time  he  employs  In  adjusting,  dressing,  and 
curUng  them  is  no  lost  time,  for  the  more  he 
contemplates  his  mustachlos,  the  more  his  mind 
will  cherish,  and  be  animated  by,  masculine  and 
courageous  notions." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Due  de  Brissac  was 
often  heard  to  say  to  himself,  when  he  ad- 
justed his  razor  to  the  proper  angle:  "Timoleon 
de  Cosse,  God  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman,  and 
the  King  hath  made  thee  a  duke.  It  is,  never- 
theless, right  and  fit  that  thou  shouldst  have 
something  to  do;  therefore,  thou  shalt  shave 
thyself." 


I       TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 


COPLEY— "Shootin? 
comed.v:  g;3o. 


Shadows."  mygteiry 


HOLT.IS  STREET— "Sub'raT 
I  mystery  play,  with  Edward  ElUg 


Express." 
8:30. 

— ^^^^    Leslie's    "Blackbirds  " 
ond  edition:  g:3a.  "latnuiras. 


see- 


I  M.VESTI(>_-Bird  ia  Hand, 
waters  comedy:  8:25. 


John  Drink- 


PI.TMOL'TH- 

comedy-drama. 


-"Miss  Gulliver's  TrareiiL'" 
with  Helen- Ford:  «:20.  r% 


Bregris.  Victor  Moore:  8:20. 


<.-owi.  heon  Quartermaine:  8:30. 


musical 
Dan^^lle 

with  'Jane 


eel  for  tlie  .screen  play.    Mr  Bph^m,„ 

"dv^^  r^su^cr"?h'^^"''^^ 

strive  ^iZ^t'llrrCTu^^'' 
ments  when  Mr.  Shermf n  i^  i,  ' 
to  smirk  and  to  pa-^'fTippTn t  y  overl^, 
border  line  into  farce.    But  it  seems 
P^r'i*  to  scold  this  finished  actor  Tn 

'  i^htniifc  P"^^'^*  enunciation  his 

;  ightness  of  touch,  his  facial  revela- 
;  lions  of  each  inner  emotion?  whether 
frivolous  or  serious.  wnetner 
;  ,  In  the  play  Geoffrey  Clarke  is  an 
;  impecunious  writer,  witty,  but  not  hrfl 

I  S  tn"  ^r^*^^"'      speecl!^  and  view- 
point though  an  unwilling  prev  \X\ 

k'r.i^K^?''  P'-^'^Sed  by  stoutness  and 
gray    hairs.     Alice    Prayne,  wealthy 
I  widow   is  his  patroness,  would  be  his 
;  consort.    Monica  Grey,  a  young  eirl  of 
mercurial  temperament,  tWnkf  Ihe  is 
12^7^7"''  Geoffrey,  though  by  evei^ 
tenet  of  reason  she  should  resnond 
nn^^VJ^T'^.^-^K  *°        youthful  devo- 
is?rl  ^nf  ^*"!?  n°^^'  *  ^^"'"^  ^t  chem- 
istry but  a  dullard  at  love.  Monica's 
insistence  that  Geoffrey  marry  her  al- 
most wrecks  the  happiness  of  all  four 
persons     Mr    Behrman  neatly  br  n« 
I.Sns£r"^*'^^-^^^<'^'-l^|! 

i  r^ff  ^h"™an  Is  quite,  at  home  as 
Geoffrey,  the  distracted  author,  trying 
l/7hi?'^^  chameleon,  Mon? 

ica  that  he  Is  not  all  that  he  seems-  ' 
While  he  really  loves  her  there  Js  wah:  I 
in  him  a.  grinning  second  man,  cvnlcal  i 
troK  H-''"'"'''  .sophisticated,  who  con- 
trols his  present  and  future.  Miss  Dade, 
who  remind.s  all  of  us  old  enough  to 

w«^  in^h  °J  ^''^'"^  ^hen  she 

was  in  the  hey-day  of  her  stage  youth,  J 
s  fascinatingly  pleasing  as  Monica.  She 
lit^!?**  ordinary  ingenue,  as  time  will 
I  prove.    Miss  Joyce  and  Mr.  Manners 
I  ^°^^S'  are  compe-' 

tent  at  the  work  allotted  them.  -He 
Knew  Women"  Is  entertaining  fare  for 
those  with  alert  minds.— W.  1.  G. 

MODERN-BEACON 

I  "Dancing  Sweeties" 

Bill   rieaver    ,   .  r',...«t   Tiir:.v  ' 

Molh-  o  Neill  .  .   Grant  Withers 

Mr-    cipavn,.   .Edna  Miliphv 

Mr«    ripav,',- ^^l^i-'ti^'l. 

I Nppriips  Thompson;;. .\  ;,  ;.'^':''''|?,^,,|^  phim." 

j.  "Da.ncing  Sweeties,"  current  feature 
flUm  at  the  Modern  a'nd  Beacon  theatres 
lis  an  amusing  little  triflp  that  might 
ihave  been  more  interesting  than  it  is 
|lt  hasn  t  a  backstage  setting,  but  the 
situation  on  which  the  siory  is  built 

has  a  very  similar  tinge.  There  would 
have  been  more  to  it.  had  the  director 
shown  more  interest  in  the  potential 
drama  than  in  interjections  of  low 
comedy,  but  as  it  is,  "Dancmg  Sweeties" 
is  inoffensive,  reasonably  entertaining 
and  occasionally  silly.  The  acting  is 
so-so.  Save  for  a  bit  donated  by  Tully 
Marshall,  who  was  much  too  good  and 
too  convincing  for  the  size  of  his  part. 

Bill  Cleaver,  soda  jerker  and  dance- 
hall  sheik  with  a  passion  for  winning 
cups,  meets  Molly  O'Neill  at  a  waltzing 
contest  and  likes  her  a  lot.    They  win 
the  cup  of  the  evening  and  then,  when 
the  couple  who  were  to  be  married  on 
the  dance  floor  give  out,  they  decide  to 
take  a  chance  themselves.    A  furnished  ' 
apartment  and  a  month's  groceries  are 
included  in  the  arrangement.  Aside 
from  the  vmfriendly  and  sceptical  atti-  i 
tuces  ol  their  respective  parents,  things 
(start  out  very  well.    Eventually  Molly  : 
tires  of  an  endless  round  of  dancing 
in  cheap  halls  and  speaks  forcibly  in  j 
favor  of  home  life  and  possible  children. 
Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  still  hankers  ( 
for  the  cups  and  begins  to  resent  to 
cheap  subterfuges  to  get  out  in  the 
evenings.   Finally  Molly  catches  him  in 
a  flagrant  series  of  lies  and  there  is  a  1 
j  violent  quarrel. 

They  separate  and  Bill  begins  to  rea- 
I  lize  what  a  fool  he  has  been,  but  his 
conceit  -receives  a  most  crushing  blow 
when  Molly  and  his  deadly  rival, 
"Needles"  Thompson,  win  a  cup  from 
him  and  an  old  friend.  "Jazzbo"  Gans. 
After  a  little  more  stalling  around  Bill 
and  Molly  come  together  and  the  epi- 
logue shows  them  proudly  wheeling 
twins  in  the  park.  Grant  Withers  is 
reasonably  convincing  as  the  conceited, 
but  somehow  likeable  Bill,  and  Sue 
Carol  is  a  pretty  and  rather  Insipid 
Molly. 

Also  on  the  program  Is  "The  Big 
Fight,"  taken  from  the  play  in  which 
Jack  Dempsey  once  acted,  a  story  of 
crooks  and  honest  boxers,  with  Guinn 
Williams  and  Lola  Lane.         E  L.  H 


LOEWS  STATE 
y'Mndame  Satan" 

I         all-talUin?  screen  comedy  di'ama  adapt- 
(pil  inmi  the  ^lui■y  ot  .li.anie  Mcpherson  with 
(dialogue  by  Glad,vs  Tiii^er  and  Elsie  .Tan 
j'dirpoled  by  Ce</)1  B.  DeMvlle  and  pr-eserHp.l 

Melio-Goldwyn-Mayer     with     the  lollowi 

cast : 

/Angela  Brooks  Kay  .luhits 

I  Boll   Brooks  Reginald  Den 

i  Tri.vie  Ullian  R 

jjimmie  Wa.de  Roland  Vo 

I  Martha  >.lsa  Peter 

Captain  .    Boyd  trwi 

'First  Mate  WaUace  Ma'.Donal 

,A   Roman  Senator    Wilfted  l.i- 


.,1  I. 


Rotii 
VoiinK 


mo^i'^^=tvno^;;;'^nci  t.e  is  ^;^e- subway  cav  -^,-t^3  no. 
da^ed  beholder  wonders  how  so jnuch  ^.^^^^^   station. .  the  hrokei 

monev  and  eCort  could  produce  so  little  j  ^^^^^      ^^^ii  ^gs  immovable  through 


I The"  film  begins  with  a  quarrel  be^ 
tween  Bob  Brooks,  a  good  hummca 
■mmdev  who  ^^>«hes  to  be  h.s  wife  s 
im  pi-  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  An 
SrBrooL'  beautiful,  long  ^^^^^ 
hinh  minded  So  far  as  the  av  dience 
ic  ,n  .4  Tr^ela  is  an  insufferable  png 
and  Bob  pretty  much  of  «  ^ad^  j,^ob 


wTlk-;  out  on  ncr  3iiu  ^uc^ 
1  flame  Trixie,  a  vulgar  little  actres.,  vc-, 
:  mi^h  given  to  flaunting  her  pnysicaK  , 
'1ms'  and  talking  «bout  how  much  1 
better  .=he  is  in  reality  than  the  fo 
cll  ed  ""ood  women."  who  sell  them- 

seWes  for°^.  "f^^^^^^^^'f  ^^^l^^fr  lovt 
a  big  empty  house  "  and  nut 
■■In  a  safety  vault  and  lose  tne  Key  1 
-^e  words  'are  not  ours-merel^  vei  -  | 
batim    quotations    from    the  P>ct"". 
There  are  a  lot  of  farcical  contretemps 
hi  nlving  Trixie  Bob.  Jimmie  Wade,  his 
mi^u"fve   and   long-suffering  friend. 
Angela.    The  accompanying  dia- 
'o<nie  leaves  plenty  to  be  desired. 

The  climax  is  a  gigantic  costume  ball 
..board  a  dirigible-of  all  thmg.s!-at- 
•nded  by  mast  of  the  spare  actois  In 
Hollywood     Angela,  attired  in  a  truly 
airnroutfit,  calls  herself  Madame 
an    and  has  all  the  men  on  hei 
nack'in  a  mmute.  chief  amo-ng  them 
being  Bob     The  dirigible  breaks  loose 
'  and  th^  guests  have  to  descend  m  para- 
chutes-g'iving  an  oppc-tunity  for  much 
rrick   photography.     Bob    and  An„eia 
Vco-nize  one  another  and  in  the  end 
Me  reconciled.    Kay  Johnson  stunning 

0  look  at  in  her  beautiful  costumes  did 
hat  ^he  co"uld  to  make  Angela  ciTdible, 

1  ut  it  was  beyond  her.  Reginald  Denny 
the  wandering  Bob.  acted  agreeab  y 

and  sang  mediocre   music  m   a  ^ery 
pleasing  baritone  voi(;g^Lm.an^Roth 
was  a  hard  and  rathei^ajrwfllii^^^^^^  , 
and  Roland   Young    as  tmj-B«Miu^l^ 
Jimmie  Wade,  contributed  iB  «>nly  se-S 
rious  acting  of  the  P'Cturr   All  are  ; 
l^kTrthy  of  better  things.         E.  Li.  n.    |i  ^ 

performance  m  ^J^^^^J^cls  and  lour  1 
nress,"  a  piay  Flint  and  Martha 

icenes.  by  Eva  Kai  ti^^  ^^in;  set-  | 

hv  Edward  A.  ^^'^^'••,029  as  "The  Sub- 
Hampstead,  Sept.  f/^  .^^f 'xheatre,   New  V 
^ly  Wder. '   Libeity  ^d 
York   city.    Sept.  .ctor  Han- 

T?acy,  Jack  Lee.  Pol^«lriP„ 
nen,  Edward  Euu..  Arthur 

inspector  Hann^" 
\<;hane.v  Borae.i 
George  Mason 

<>V  Anderson   

tJaie  Tracv         ^  the  cast. 

There  were  "^^n.  con- 
Passengers.  poUcen.^n  '"contained  this 
ductors.  The,.P'7,^  the  audience  are 
-ote-  "Members  divulge  the 

Sy  ^^r^v  Express  to  any  ot  their 
plot  of  -subway  Express  t  .^^^^^  ^        ^  , 

fehl"n1oyment>  those  who  ha^e  ^ 

vet  to  see  the  play.  ^  broker  is 

^^Vet  this  may  be  sa^f  •^^'"^,  a  New 
shot  and  'hen  the  ^bcdy 


^kernsVayagain,^hc«gn. 
who.  a  corpse,  si^s  im^  ct  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  ac^^^^  ,pp,,„ded 
in  interest.    »e  w^.^  ^jj^gp.  nor 

when  he  was  ^^^^"^Xnts  about  faulty 
^ere  there  aW  comp  am«  g^^t^res. 
.enunciation  a^f  ^^f heartily  applauded 
■  The  company  '''■'f  "  r^Y\e  play  is  m 
,fter  the  fin.a>  ^"^^  Us  improbabil- 
many  ways  mgenioi^^^^  ^^^.^^  Is 


^""^        father  from  tail,  consents  to 


b  ck  in  Washington  with  S>r  Jonn.  n  - 
British  ambassador,  and  ^  ^  Sena^^r 
•R.Pfkpnridee  an  p  oquent  suitoi .  at.  lui 
Xow.'"pet^r  places  the  w.ong  import 
on  their  relationship.  Judy  's  piouniy 
aloof     When   the   Draceys.  come  on 
drunk  aaer  dining  with  the  sergean  - 
at-arms  of  the  House  of  Rep'^'scni.rf 
Ls   Uie^Uvo  children  are  impre.-s  d 
to  do  the  Rom?o  and  Juliet  serene,  m 
this  never  could  have  come  about  han 
lot  o  d  Kendle  called  Sir  John  a  mern- 
bV"  o  the  rump  a^stocracy^  ™  that 
moment  Sir  John  was  «.  tr°"Pei  hm 
self  abetting  romance  vigorously. 

The  latter  gave  the  most  finisne^  ^.^ 
formance       ^11.  The  otn«s 
good  moments  .and  the^  baa  -v 
be  unfair  to  give  the  exact  taug 


Veil  m'aintauied  ^ 

PLYMOUTH 
'■Miss  Gulliver's  Trnrrls'' 


„n..ve.. .  T-^>=V  /f^S  Ei.^  ,orth  a  ^'lSlt^  P-|^^^^to  likefto  have 
J?^^  =1^!?--;^  41^.^  thcSSy  explained.  There 


Barney 
Sidney 

T  em  Tink  , 

■  Ro"  ley  Rustles  

:  Lilly  DiilP  n.,„ev 

\'lfve.l  ':lp,yu'n  LanU 

^-r:;n— ■  ■■■ 


.      cer^  is  set.  in  a  dese^eu  ^  ..^^  ^ 
■^„dja  village  wiseacre.  Noah  1 1^^^^^^^^ 
Howeii  credulous  summer  profitable 

and    Dana  Ellsworth 
Hemingway's   ward  ana 
■  h  in  love  with  Claire.  Ac 
cording  -  to  plan.  N°ah  .-■"'^^/^Ues 
^  ^ei'^^S^  U  O'clock, 


with  a  feelli3~Bf  annoyance  ana  the 
rense  thathe  has  been  cheated  out  ol 
his  legitiinate  entertainment 

A  beautiful  girl.  Prance    Haw  ree 
playing  the  double  ,^e  otj  Bnt.h, 

?^^f^?irkBs^trin^ 

'i^s  She  v^"- Ihe^TaU-s 

situation,    .^""^  ^ ' "xritine    For  some 
highly  movmg  and  excrting^^^^^^^^ 

reason,  the  screen  pi<i.v  .^^j. 

this.  Frances  sa^s  ^^^^  ^fm  she  does  ;  | 

moving  conclusion  was  wantonly  dis  |,, 
'^^^Tr  plot,  is  too  generally  confujn^^t^ 
,  make  possible  more  than  a,««Sg^„ugh 

thing  so  seriously  the  suuauon.^^^^^j^, 

mSs 

final  scenes  William  Courtenay  gives  a 
trived. 


r ' 


■■perhaps  they  will  ^%°eh-  lines,  ai^y  1 1^^^^^^^  Dana 
,          They  know  „„„ppv,  didiy"""K,  uominewavs  ' 


■■perhaps  tney  j^^ir  hncs  ^ 

U°  alo"g„.,.^^2uch  optl^mistic  ^'declare  recently  Dr. 
way."    ^'^'^Jp^ing  Lilly  Dale  .^eclaiei  ^.^^^ 

»  "l^.'^af^^  Snd"efst?nd-  cormng^  t^^^  ^^^^ 


••Rorron  crl  ))  ire.s" 


,';,^A'';rhv''F""n;<^'s>lr'=^;'eV  'and  presented  by 
■'iffkny  with  the  following. cast :  , 


Pplpr  Foley  . 
Mice  BlaUe.  . 
.lulia 

Bnll  Morsan 
-Moe  Blair 
tincle  Hem 


tinclp.  Henry  -k: 

Aunt  Mary  


Rex  Lease  1 
'  Vera  Reynolds 
Nila  Miivtnn 
'...Paul  H'V-^', 
Robert  Randall 
.Charles  Sc  Inn 
iroth»a  ^^oj'^'"!'' 
Sam  Hardy 
.  .Harry  Toild 
..Tom  London 
■•■    Eddie  Ctiiiniller 


■  rarl  Benton  KeeO 
^       Walt  Spenoe 
Ralph  Sitpfl^C 

Chirle?  'vn 
.  .Mlyn  Gu.^n 


Mr.  .t'olu      -       .^yced  11-  '■""'■"r       -ine  a^-^'-.e  -  -     ^  dslightiui  pti- 

^,riting  the  play.  he^P  °^^,^,  on  the  sub-  .^ponance    ^^'^^^^^^^M  as  Noah 

dissenting  f^°'",,„f  respect  the  com  age  formance  of        Cije  ^^^^^^  j 

iect.  one  may  still  resp  jhud    ,         gy  e^eiy J^ora  a  >^  |  j^^^  ^nd 

^^'wch  has  earned  him  ^^^^  ^.^^  conjured  up  an  a rnus^^^.  m^ 

-a^fe^^e^  ca  "^Hoi^-^^Sia  ^de^ 

i^i^^drt^^ce,^^^^^^^^ 

dramatic  force  to  une^^^^r.    Such  a^  ^on.  .  . 


Vork  s^'^-r.'^^I'  physi^an  it  «  fo'^hd 
4  exam-ined  by  a  Phf '^f^viously  been  , 
that  Mr^  Tra  y  J^.^  tha 
electrocutsd.  .  ^.^  ""j.^' pi,o  the  lover  of 
his  partner^  ^/^-O  .,f  the  rnurd» 

Tracy's  wv  e.  3;  8  -    „ {  u.    A  clerk  of 
or  of  the  in.tigati  n  of  u^^  ^^^^ 
the  firm  who  i^  J-^.    '  the  po- 

imin^d  brutally  '^g^^I'vUed  as  he 
Me  ins?'-C*-«.4^  a^t  t  W  give  import- 
ent  inf-rmr-t  on.  Am-n  -  ^  ^^^j  ^^n, 
gevs  are  comic  Je-^^J,"!  fiapper.  o'he: 
two  saUcrs.  two  Ita-an,.  *  Stations  in 
men  and  women  of  an^-  ^.^  ^f  a 
me   an  totrcduced  for  Vi_  - 

^aiistic  Vi<^'^'^T3$lt  rn^y  also 
fcfown  as  humorous  rei^-X       ^^^^  pj^y 

i?fV^r^^sS||iscussion.ofl 


be  seem^  "  ^„  nnevenness  son. 

dramatic  force  to  une  such  as 

ins  and  to  a  lacK       c„eech  of  seve.ai 
exists  is  more  m  the^^^P,"^„y  situational 
nf  th'  characters  tnan  i  30 
Arthur  Wing  Sant  and 

vears  ago  wrot^  a^^out  itinerant 

wholly  charining  P^ay  a  ^^^,,5 
payers  called  Jiela^ney^^  p,aywnght^ 
but  Pinevo         .a  rn  stage  in 

...  i:ed  in  Ihfi  V  fn  "  in  sparkling  dia- 
:h;^rfclsv^^drajing.  ^"       pmero.  un- 

•,:,ns  are  encan^ed  liWe  gyP 
■ood  not  far  U\^.v  aulLver,  an  Insh- 
--r  c£  18U.   narnoy  ^""p  has  gallons 
rp-n  icve?  h  s  'i^^/Jp^ia'?  coffin  on  top 
cVa  hidden  in  Ophelias  coffin  ^^^^ 
cf  one  of  the  wago  is^   He  ^.^  , 
passage  mone.j  ,  •  ^"\.anddaughter,  Jud.y 
Bedford    to    his    ^la""  He  is 

Gulliver,  to  buy  those  wa-  7    ^  ^^^rg 
determined  to  travel  to  KentucK. 
he  hopes  U>  recoup  h^  wa,    _^  ^ 
The   Draceys.   "eimoinc        ,  own 
Jo^n^ceited  Shakespearean  rante^rs, 
the  horses,  and  thieaten  o 
and  turn  back     Their  i^^^ 
just  arrived,  hf^, J?,'* "oieen.  Judy,  and 
with  that  pert  little  cou  f^^cticns. 
he  harmonizes  the  two  w  a  are 
Three  months    ater  tne 
starving  and  shivering  in  ^ 
I  in  Limestone  Ohio  lour  .gngeUst'. 
from  their  goal.    Lanl^-  bUl; 
jSt^.l-rero%^h.ea!-or  .0  collect. 


METROPOLM 
"Three  Faces  East" 


hree  rutco 

,n  all-tamin.  -•",^7,''„„f  tlTeSfliy'^ot  'be 
r>1  ivcr  H    P.  Garrett     "l?",,  Kellv ■  directed 
n^tne  by  Anthony  V.^^Jt^\^  Warner 

^Ji^.  "^.^  ?o""-"So^s!Vnce  BcnneU 

Frances  Hawlree  ^.y,,-  siroh-.rn 

rhami;eriii.^.\V.\-^.Anth..ny_^Bn^^ 

if;;,e,^r'He^ieu;::;:::...,,;^^>|{-'^'g 

l;-'Vi;;;anr'»erlain....W.!;]- 

"'"'"Three  ' Faces"  East:-  current  feature 
fi,  J  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  has 

rs°uccr:s 

years.  It  achieved  a  notab^  siicce. 


iparlser .  . 
Winstead. 

*"oi* ■    £,(inie  ^  iiMii.i.v-i 

"^"since  thename  of  Rex  Lease  heads 
the  cast  of  "Borrowed  Wives."  current 
eature  film  at  the  Park  Theatre  we  sup- 

Ce^l^lsX-Jeint^-J^S 

fSI'ibV'cXpfni ' 

any  player,  be  he  ever  so  good  to  over- 
I  P^me     Since  Mr.  Lease  is  nothmg  but 

1  is  slapstick  and  forced,  but  so  long  » 
Paul  Hur.st.  pretending  to  be  a  '^e'^ 

Tough  motorcycle  Pohcernan  is  in 
charge,  the  picture  has  somethmg  to 
""X.,  plot  is  so  furiously  involved  an^^ 

marry.  Alice  ^'a^e.  la        .  j,ii,al 
desperation  he  asl«  anothei^  gnl^  J" 
.secretary  to  one  of  his  cieait^ 
Parker  and  .sweetheart  ol  a  vei.v  ,1 

money.    All  the  cnai<i^i  ■ 
arrive  at  the  honrie  of  Petei  ^^ui^^torr 
and  LJncle  Henry  dming  a  hea 
and  the  customary  run  01  conip  , 

sets  in.  Trapd^r^-^l^l^^if  i^^'tmferab 
tmexpectedly,  rooms  wu  ^ghtnir 

the  legacy?    J^hat  eiae 
bewildered.   Vera  f  ^^""^fAimcntal  i' 

absurd  low  comedy  part.        ^h^ro  .^i' 


vears.  It  acnieveu  »   ,  .  .  ,  .„ 

\Z  legitimate  ^tage  and  was  hi  Ji  y^  in- 
ti-rpsting  as  a  silent  mm.  j-u'^' 


A  the 
outo! 

iwtiee, 
Britkh 
m  the 


le  tot 
i(  Suds 
.e  stoij 
MejB- 
If  lallj 

M  ll! 

;  iboie 
slorcfd 
m  ills 
a.  The 
m 
>r  toiTif 

ItfS  (il 

%  V»l- 
n!  tes 
liiilfil 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM 


Great  men  often  disappoint  their  admirers 
'10  strain  ears  In  the  hope  of  hearing  words 
wisdom  whatever  the  occasion  may  be,  words 
tat  they  can  treasure,  that  they  can  repeat 
lefacine  the  quotation:  "I  once  heard  Jones 
ly:"  or  "I  never  shall  forget  what  Smith  said 
(ouf— 

It  is  recalled  by  an  English  journalist,  apro- 
i  of  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
I  ley,  author  of  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity," 
tit  Paley  once  attended  a  visitation  dinner. 
(!rgymen  were  eager  to  hear  his  observations, 
ate  ill  silence  until  the  sweets  were  served, 
then  leaned  back,  wiped  his  mouth,  there 
Ms  a  husli.  All  ears  were  turned  towards  him. 
Te  great  theologian  had  only  this  to  say:  "I, 
.  -<l|i't  think  that  these  puddens  are  much  good 
jiU  ess  the  seeds  are  taken  out  of  the  raisins." 
Si  ^"^  ^°  Thomas  De  Quincey  once  met  a  per- 
jttoujl*. 'who  had  travelled  with  Wordsworth  In  a 
!  latatiBl  je  coach  to  London.  De  Quincey  said  to  this 
itw«j«|>rifle(i  gentleman"  (who,  par  parenthese,  was 
iptiBi'J'  *  donkey):  "Now,  as  you  travelled  nearly 
eivprs  il  miles  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
's»™?|sequently  (for  this  was  In  1805)  during  two 
Sits  and  two  days,  doubtless  you  must  have 
rd  many  profound  remarks  that  would  in- 
|ably  fall  from  his  lips."  The  donkey  did  at 
remember  one.  It  was  when  they  stopped 
breakfast  at  Baldock.  The  breakfast  was 
for  nothing. 
"And  Wordsworth?" 
"He  observed"— 
"What  did  he  observe?" 
"That  the  buttered  toast  looked,  for 
11  the  world,  a*  if  It  had  been  soaked  In 
lot  water." 

ere  are  some  who  will  not  admit  that  a 
It  man  can  be  human;  that  he  can  discuss) 
il  things— though  to  Paley  and  Wordsworth 
lidens"  and  buttered  toast  were  by  no  means! 
.al.  Does  any  one  really  b«>iieve  that  thef 

Thf^nf*'  uJi'""""  "  ^'^^  substitute- 
lubs  for  sparkling  conversation  at  the  ere-  ' 
lilar  cocktail  hour.    Is  it  to  be  expected 

K^n^°  ^«  «  a  talker 

be  brilliant  at  chess?   The  answer  Is 
must  needs  be  silent  at  the  game.  He 
bok  profoundly  wise  as  he  ponders  a  move. 
elcom«8  the  "Sh-h-h"  that  greets  a  rattle- 
jor  a  membef  as  he  enters  the  room  shout- 
I  say— have  you  heard  this  one?"  The 
s  frozen  on  the  Intruder's  lips.  The  play- 
end  again  their  heads  over  the  board 
ye.   The  unregenerate  would  prefer  the 
ig  of  dice  as  the  prologue  to  an  order  for 


table  talk  of  Luther,  Coleridg«,  Leigh  Hunt  and 
others  was  actually  spoken  at  table;  that  it 
was  not  written  carefully,  perhaps  laboriously, 
in  the  study? 
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drama 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  S 
"A  Ladit  Surrenders" 

Is-iLfl   BMuve  Conrad  Nag ip 

I  M.-ir-.v  Allen  ...Rofe  Hobart  l 

Hiillor   ,   Basil  Radihcuif 

  ■  •  •  i-cle-ar  Noi  toM  i 


("IMPROVED"  CHESS 

game  of  backgammon  has  been  "mod- 
so  that  men  and  women  who  once  ex- 
In    obtaining    commanding  positions, 
hg  and  throwing  off,  are  now  as  little 
in,  unskilled,  and  not  anxious  to  learn 
«•  Even  the  boards  are  often  merely 
j3  H  id  plain.  Have  the  old  boards  in  the  form 
kelnn  'ps.  with  deceptive  lettering  on  the  folded 
titles  of  books,  usually  of  histories-^ 
disappeared? 

|re  have  been  attempts  to  "improve"  the 
If  chess.  Senor  Capablanca  a  few  years 
ike  of  enlarging  the  board  to  a  hundred 


0  > 


(jji  i  and  adding  new  pieces,  so  that  players 
'■"be  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources, 
retired  schoolmaster  in  Slovakia  has  in- 
a  game  with  50  pieces  a  side.  Among 
ones  are  the  Marshale,  the  Aeroplane, 
k,  the  Cruiser.    "Apparently  all  these 
able  figures  are  to  remain  on  the  board 
jfjisjlhout  the  battle,  for  they  can  neither 
nor  be  captured,  and  will  achieve  vlc- 
y  the  attainment  of  a  certain  position." 
M-m  of  chess  is  called  "Laureat." 

add  difficulties  to  a  game  described  by 
Burton  as  one  "too  troubesome  for  some  ) 
brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  I 
study;  besides  It  Is  a  testy,  choleric  game. 
*ery  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the ; 

Because  chess  is  a  game  that  is  thought  { 
Quire    brains— ingenuity,    concentration,  ( 
y— it  Is  in  favor  with  some  who  have  not  ' 
I'ise  shown  mental  activity,  even  with  i 
!  They  think  that  by  saying  "I  am  fond  i 
ss"  they  will,  by  this  alone,  win  respect 
i  miration  from  those  who  know  nothing 
gambits  and  castling.  When  the  chess- 
XB  of  ivory  finely  carved  and  are  in  po- 
on  the  board,  they  are  a  pretty  sight,  so 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  move  them,  to  allow 
to  be  captured. 

'hibition  brought  in  a  feverish  Interest  ta 


Just  how  much  of  John  Erskine's 
;  novel,  "Sincerity,"  remains  in  "A  Lady 
oun-enders,"  current  feature  film  at  the 
:  New  B.  P.  Keith  Theatre,  we  are  un- 
!  able  to  say,  not  having  read  the  book 
Whatever  the  ^nswer  to  that  may  be 

'vi»2Jf'^"vf  ^  "  stands  is  well- 

uiessed,  literate,  entertaining  and  ad 
n  irab  y  acted.   That  it  mU  have  a  very 
>.ide  appeal  is  doubtful,  for  it  is  ouiet 
;.rama,   with  no  fireworks    and  few 
heroics,  and  what  conflict  the?e  is 

'ca     1n^"^,'P'"'"^^  ^"^"^^r  than  physi^ 
.cai.    In  many  respects  it  is  more  a 
woman's  story  than  a  man's   to  the 
two    most    important    characters  arl 

sKd^ 

,  Withr^of  Tn^.  ^l"atf '  ^u^^f- - 
Isabel's  friend,  Mary  Allen  Winthroo 
saheiPJ'"P^''°^^^  young  business  ma°f 
Isabel  a  successful  novelist  who  rather 

Sfa^H^  Of  mtellectull  achi  ve- 
"votion  husbandly 

Mvell  as  distressed  by  Isabel's  attiti.rie 

^uorunder'^-  '^''"^  ^«  With"w"fn" 
wrop  under  innocent  but  susoicious 

poef  off"';o  'r''''  '''''''  offelfc^^"and 
fhl  wHi  h.v»  ^''°P^'  announcing  that 

L  l^L  u  ^^"^  amusements, 
fail  i,!^  ,  absence  Winthrop  and  Mary 
i  frnL  T  ^"^  ^^en  a  cable  arrival 
tiom  Isabel  announcing  that  divorce 
P'°c^s^'ngs  are  under  way  and  Sg 
the  date  for  the  final  decree  they  e^I 
married.  Then  Isabel,  jilted  by  a  phT 
andering    Frenchman     Carl  Vaudrev 

c^'eh Thf diiJ>r^  '^'^'J''"'  *°  n^arly^can-' 
cej-s  the  divorce  and  comes  home  She 

l,irZf^°  Winthrop  anT'MlVy 

just  returned  from  their  honeymoon  I 
A  painful  scene  follows;  she  tells^nJ 

he'Xe  ers'  f''''  ^^"^  forgive  htm^^lt  I 
ne  prefers  to  go  with  Mary,  wife  or 
h,?         <  ^^'"y-  meantime,  overwhelmed  ' 
by  the  impending  tragedy  of  sena^-a- 

loucnea  by  the  manifestation  of  sn 
deep  rooted  a  passion,  Isabel  surrenders 

some^°daV°to'''f"°;.  '"^^"^  that  she  "ope 
some  day  to  find  a  man  worth  dying 

drSl!pd'""i'nH'V,°"  ha^.been  handsomely 
messed  and  the  settings  are  in  un- 
usually good  taste.  John  Stahl's  direc- 
tion IS  also  worthy  of  praise  Tt  is 
however,  the  finely^considered  mature 
and  varied  playing  of  Rose  Hobart  new! 

mos'r'notahlr'"/^^  that  'is" the 

most  notable  feature.  This  dark-- 
haired,  posed  and  individual  young 
voTe'te  TL^r  ^°^:Pitched,  pleasant 
voice  is  a  most  promising  player  in- 
Ideed^  she  makes  Isabel  fa?' more  in- 
teresting  than  Marj',  acted,  none  the 
less,  with  considerable  quiet  charm,  by 
Genevieve  Tobin.  Miss  Tobin,  also 
making  her  screen  debut,  is  attractive, 
but  hardly  striking.  Conrad  Nagel  did 
what  he  could  with  Winthrop  Beauvel, 
but  the  man  is  too  shadowy  to  be  in- 
teresting. E.  L.  H. 


^       ,    ^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

-      Even  the  flimsiest  play  may  have  a  moral;  e'/en  th°  most  ariroiti, 
trived  and  pleasingly  improbable  "mystery  drama"  may^eTch  a  les^n 
one  taught  by  "Subway  Express."  the  play  now  at  the  «oIhs  Stre  t  ¥SeaS> 
■te:   Don  t  sit  next  a  man  or  woman,  however  ^^mugly  respectable  in 
ance,  who  is  wearing  asbestos  gloves."  appear- 

^  How  should  a  detective  or  police^insBector  be  portrayed?  As  a  <!hout)A« 
.bully?  As  a  smooth,  low-voiced,  quietly  moving  person,  whose  calm  is 
thoritative  and  all  the  more  sinister?  Look  over  the  plays  in  which  a  Jete?' 
tive  figures  largely,  from  "The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man''_with  tL  sleuth  bob' 
bing  up  m  the  most  unexpected  places  and  proclaiming  himsllf  L  HawJ' 
Shaw  the  detective-to  the  solemnly  sententious  Serg'eant  (Siff  in  "?L' 
Moonstone  -  rom  Inspector  Buckett  with  his  constant  preliminary  "  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlcck,  baronet,"  to  the  sly  fellow  in  "Jim  the  Penmai"_no 
forgetting  the  detectives  in  the  legion  of  comparatively  recenT  my^^Sry 

su'rl'^trn'  ^™  ^"^  ^°  ^"S^"^'^  those  Sstly 

suEpeoted  into  coniession.  "j 

Now  Mr.  Ellis  as  Inspector  Hannen  began  his  investigation  in  the  sub- 
'^''^^'''"-^y  "^"d  manner;  an  insinuating  yet  dangerous  qu-^,.- 
ticnc.,  buc  r.s  tne  play  went  on  he  began  to  shout,  point  a  finger,  or  shake 
a  fis:,  know.ng,  no  dcubt.  that  the  more  violent  he  was,  the  greater  the  jo- 
Of  the  aud.ence  hoping  and  demanding  to  be  "thrilled."  It  may  be  admitted 
tatcrs  °"  ""^'^  ^'^"'^^^  the  spec- 

And  so  the  late  Frank  E.  Cha.se  once  said  that  in  rehearsals  of  a  mu- 
sical comedy  .a  dog  was  placed  in  the  front  row  of  seats  and  if  it  did  not 
bar^  dunns  a  dance,  solo,  ensemble,  the  stage  manager  swore  and  urged 
th3  conductor  to  "put  more  pep"  in  the  performance. 

The  more  brutal  the  policemen  wer^in  the  subway  car,  tne  more  they 
threw  the  passengers  about,  the  greater  was  the  pleasui-e  of  the  spectators 
No  sympathy  was  wasted  on  the  victims;  there  was  little  or  no  symp&thy 
lor  the  accused  wife  and  partner  of  the  murdered  stock  broker  The  hearti- 
est applause  last  Monday  night  was  for  the  corpse  who  sat  like  a  stoughton 
:  bottle  for  two  acts  and  a  half  and  never  said  a  word— not  even  when  alive 
he  walked  into  the  car.  And  this  popular  favor  was  shown  him,  although 
he  was  by  no  means  a  man  worthy  of  esteem  or  admiration  in  his  behavior 
towards  his  wife  or  his  partner. 


Surely  the  men  who  at  the  back  of  the  stage  manipulate  the  machin- 
ery that  creates  and  maintains  the  illusion  of  the  tushing  car  should  be 
named  in  the  playbill.  On  them  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  success 
Of  the  performance. 


KEITH -ALBEE 

"The  Squealer" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Dorothy  Howell  from  the  story  by 
Mark  Linder,  with  dialogue  and  con- 
tinuity by  Jo  Swerling  and  Casey  Rob- 
inson; directed  by  Harry  Joe  Brown  and 
presented  by  Columbia  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

Cliarles  Hart   

M:n;:,lret  Hart  

Biiim.v  Hart  

Sheridan  


 Jack  Hnll 

 Doroth.v  Revipr 

,  Dave.v  Lf e 

  Matt  Mooip 

Urii.'i   '  , . .  Zasu  Piu.= 

v.-ilifiti  Robert  Elli'i 

Rril   Ma.iors  MaKhew  Beits^ 

Miltf^r  Davis  ..Arthur  HousmaJi 

Edwards  Louis  Katheaii.v 

Whisper  Eddie  Kane 

The  Killer   Eddie  SturFi.^ 

Pinipl.v-Face  Elmer  Ballard 

If  "The  Squealer"  were  marked  oft 
into  acts,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
check  off  the  first  as  a  steal  on  "Street 
of  Chance";  the  second  a  bald  para- 
phrase of  "The  Big  House"  and  "The 
j  Last  Mile,"  and  the  third  as  not  much 
of  anything  we  ever  have  seen  before. 
For  "The  Squealer"  has  little  or  no 
claim  to  originality  of  theme  or  to  per- 
fection of  treatment.  It  has  a  trick 
title  and  a  trick  finish;  but  aside  from 
that  it  is  about  an  18th  carbon  copy 
of  many  underworld  pictures  \vhich 
have  gone  before.  Moreover  it  is  far 
from  tight  in  construction.  Those  who 
are  looking  for  flaws,  inconsistencies 
and  improbabilities  will  have  a  field  day 


Some  time  ago  European  newspapers  stated  that  Arturo  Toscanini 
^  would  be  asked  to  be  the  musical  director  of  the  Bavreuth  Festivals  The 
report  is  now  declared  to  be  wholly  without  foundation,  but  it  is  said  that 
I  he  will  direct  seven  performances  of  "Tannhaeuser"  in  the  next  few  years 
j'and  possibly  some  of  "Parsifal." 

I       It  is  a  fact  though  the  newspapers  were  silent  that  last  summer  Mr. 
I  Toscanini  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  Bayreuth  orchestra.  He  told  a 
I  distinguished  Americ.xi  composer  and  pianist  that  if  he  had  not  contrib- 
I  tited  his  .services,  he  would  have  refused  to  conduct,  for  the  first  rehearsal 
!  showed  him  that  the  orchestra  was  not  of  a  high  quality.  He  had  an  un- 
I  pleasant  experience  with  the  oboe  players.  He  sent  them  out  to  put  their  i 
instruments  in  order.  They  thought  he  had  discharged  them,  so  they  com-  j 
■plained  loudly  and  bitterly  to  the  autho-r.ies.  One  informant  told  us  that  ' 
the  first  performances  of  "Tannhaeu:.er  '  and  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  conducted 
by  Mr.  Toscanini  were  orchestrally  poor;  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  train 
the  singers  according  to  his  plan;  that  the  stage  settings  in  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  were  ludicrous— especially  the  ship  in  the  latter  opera. 

Mr.  Roland  Young's  book  of  pictures  and  verses  "Not  for  Children"-  is 
published  by  Doubleday.  Doran  &  Co..  Inc.  Mr.  Ring  Lardner  contributes 
this  introaactioa:  "Pr-rhaos  !•■>  '■^Tct  for  Children'  but  it  made  me  a  Young 
fan." 

j  It  is  said  that  between  acts  in  a  performance  Mr.  Young  amuses  him- 
self by  drawing  pictures  of  animals,  birds  and  insects  and  by  writing  verses 
I  about  them.  The  pictures  remind  us  of  thos?  drawn  by  our  schoolmates 
jOn  unsanitary  slates  in  the  unhappy  days  of '  childhood,  but  no  one  of  us 
/Could  have  drawn  Mr.  Young's  goat  or  thought  of  the  accompanying  text; 
}  "The  Billy  goat's  a  handsome  gent 

But  has  a  most  far-reaching  scent. 
The  Nanny  goat  is  quite  a  bslle, 
Let's  hope  she  has  no  sense  of  smell." 
William  Blake  drew  a  picture  of  the  ghost  of  a  flea.  Mr.  Young's  draw- 
ing did  not  please  the  publishers.  It  was  not  lifelike  enough.  He  wrote  them  ; 
he  was  in  Hollywood  and  didn't  have  a  flea.  "We  offered  to  send  him  one  ! 
but  he  answered  us  with  a  postcard  saying,  'Hadn't  we  ever  been  in  Holly 
wood?'"  The  original  drawing  now  appears  with  these  lines; 

"And  here's  the  happy,  bounding  fl^a-r^^^'^^ 
You  cannot  tell  the  he  from  she. 
The  sexes  look  alike,  you  see; 
But  she  can  tell  and  so  can  he." 
There  are  pictures  of  the  cow,  cat,  giraffe,  pig,  ostrich,  zcozz,  cock,  turtle 
tagle,  skunk 

"In  this  mechanic  age  the  skunk 
Inspires  no  terror — he's  the  bunk; 
For  people  in  cars, 
Returning  from  bars. 
Quite  frequently  flatten  the  skunk." 
The  owl,  coquettish  whales,  gnu,  camel,  loris,  ape,  fish, 
hippopotamus,  hon 

"This  cheerful  picture  shows  the  fate 
Deserved  by  William  Smith— the  late— 
Wlien  he  had  killed  two  lions,  he 
Was  killed  in  turn,  by  number  three. 
The  lion's  notable  behavior 
Was  published  in  the  roto-gravure." 

The  zebra,  penguin 


frog,  parrot,  ent. 
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course  of"  his  fhatlFr  said  something        ::V,,?1t^«j,i.Vood. . .  ."S. .  „.Aiben  i 

about  kisses.  *e  told  l^'m  that  when    An.iy  M-Nahh  ^^  "."wait'.  . 

she  saw  a  plow  in  a  field  she  felt  Ike  o,^^^^- ^o,. 

crying  and  was  also  happy.   Hedge,  tne    "'<  ' „  t 
wanderer,  finally  left  the  house,  having 
played  several  tunes  on  the  mouth  or- 
gan, which  he  gave  to  Pi-ankie. 

Unfortunately  when  Ray  came  home 
his  little  brother  told  hrni  that  the 
  „.v,-  him  thp  mouth  oraan 


"They  are  so  gentle  and  so  nice 
God  keeps  these  little  birds  on  ice. 

The  mare,  guinea  pig.  turkey.    -,amDle  of  Adelina 

IS  it  pcsMble  that  Mme.  Pavlova  will   o  low  J^^^ 
Patt   in  the^nnouncement  ^IJ^Z^^X>^^  the  stage  to  spend 
,sited  this  counti-y  it  -'^^  f^^^  I'd  meditation.    Now,  having  danced  at 
^;:nJr;.:X^S.^"-rSS^.d\nd  Scotland.  -Sh.  may  go  to  ^me  ca 

,  iked  with  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  a 
Mme.  Pavlova  talked  with  a  lep 

seem  to  have  no  tradilion  no  hack^rcun  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^  i  ^^ght 

.%:t~T."xnr  rswo.-. .... . 

not  be  satisfied."     nprhaos  to  be  regretted 

4„  fr.  fhp  Sun:    It  IS  pernaps  w         o  g  neiu.   xic  s^-^^o. 

Ml-  Gerald  Bradbury  wrote  to  the  sun  ^.^       ^^l.^  her    ^^^^^"^The  Joslins  returning  frpm  the 

.V,  .^n.ma  Vokes,  who  was  the  most  gifted  f  j'l  ,^  she  might  have  l'^^^  ^„  surprised  at  seeing  Addie  but 
fbU  ty  moreleriously.  With  her  Persoriahty  and  cleve^^^  thereby.  As  it  is^  the  h^^^^^^^^  °LTpt 
S^'a\ame  -JJ^^^.V^enUf  reincarnation.  She  is  more  lamented  |  ^T^i^J^^r. 

'  -  Vrai^:/"--  — knew  in  wh.^ 
Ltshe  couTd  excel.  In  her  last  years  ""^^^^.^T,  fhat'she  had  a  weak 
SpS d  Sr  W.S  -       —  the  "Polka"  song  and 

srMwS^  She -^2-^^^^*"- 


his  little  oroiner  loiu  "'"^^  — 

man  who  gave  him  the  mouth  organ 
had  kissed  Mrs.  Joslin.  Ray  thereupon 
sulked,  did  not  help  his  father  on  the 
farm,  and  -took  to  diink.  The  father 
wondered  what  ailed  the  lad.  Higgms, 
the  busybody  of  a  store  keeper,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  acquaint  Joslin  with  the 
village  gossip,  which  had  followed  Ray  s 
f  drunken  babble.  Joslin  believed  the 
story  and  reviled  his  wife,  treating  her 
as  a  liar,  a  faithless  woman,  nor  would 
he  give  her  an  opportunity  of  tellmg 
her  story.  ^  „  , 

(Moral.— When  a  woman  talks  famil- 
iarly with  a  would-be  Don  Juan  of  a 
stranger,  she  should  fir.st  of  all  .send 
her  little  son  from  the  room). 

In  the  third  act  the  dishes  are  un- 
washed, the  liens  have  the  pip.  Hig- 
gins  brings  medicine  for  the  hens  and 
tells  Mr.  Joslin  of  his  wife's  gaiety  in  a 
neighboring  vUlage:  how  she  plays 
•  bridge  whist,"  dances  and  sits  up  till 
2AM  While  the  elder  Joslin  and 
Ray  are  ministering  to  the  hens,  Mrs. 
Joslin  enters  with  Hedge  She  deter- 
mines to  stay  on  the  farm  Hedge 
vainly  argues  against  it.  It  Is  evident 
she  loves  him,  but  she  reminds  hun  ot 
the  plow  m  the  field.  He  goes,  not  to 
rT^u„  T«<,iir,<:  ret.iirnine  from  the 


-e  at  ease  ^^tij^^^H~M 
weitel^nsftfanr  the  eve^  V^J^  talk  out  of  t^e 

Z^'^'^-  E^r^^  %^eTe  i^i  "rtefT^h^  lay  or  ^e  land^ 
and  child  ^  he  puisues  his  nefaj^^^^  V^^";!  v,?f  °had  suppSly  &sen 

trade  under  ^Jat  L  gun  play  Adolphe  Noblet  had  supp 

There  are  ^^,f  ^^J°J^^^^^^^^^^  fact  killed  in  a  train  wreck  ^^^te, .  had 
l^'^  ^oU°is  foiled  to  exterminate  Mr.  of  two  M  ^^^^  o^?,'  they,  had 
^,Iis,"who  doisafery  neat  bit  of  acting  married,  GustaveC^^^_  Marianne,,  arid 


married  Gustave  Comm 
had  a  child.   The  f  aid  ivi 
the   cook,   COTmne,   wei  ^ 
Adolphe-s  memory,  ana-  ^ 
dresser,  Leopold  Trebeu 
arrange  J"hette  s  hair  tor  p 


Ellis,  wno  aoes  «•  '"^  """igader  When 
as  Valletli,  a  "val  gang  lea^e  . 
the  police  app^hend  H^o.t,^^^^ 

l^^^r^ht^any^onf  lovrafia"  a^rTnge       ^tte's  hair  xo- ^^^^^^ 


her  hands  m  tne  iniA.ui.=. 
her  why  she  did  not  do  it  at  the  piayei 
meeting     Now  she  is  a  different  wom- 
fn   she  savs.    With  this  there  should 
have  been  music  on  the  "?outh  organ 
but  Ray  had  stamped  on  it  in  the  sec 
ond  act  and  broken  it.  v,^r^o 
This  drama  of  the  heart  and  home 
was  played  with  the  utmost  hones  y  by 
the  men   They  made  the  most  of  the 
Dllv    and   were   often   effective  even 
&  the  situations  and  the  dialogue 
excited  the  laughter  of  many  m  the 
audience,  the  laughter  that  accompa 
nies  in  Boston  any  seen*  that  is  le 
B'arded  by  author  and  company  as  pa- 
theHc  It  was  not  easy  to  see  m  Miss 
Cowfthe  Tc'v"  stirring  capable  wi^e 

lill/'^rci  ^n^Te"  iSa^aJe^nie^it  'of 
hem  Nor  dfd  she  lay  bare  the  mmd  or 
thrsoul  of  the  woman,  but  here  the 
d^lmatist  did  not  come  boldly  to  her 
aid 


^  John  Sliei  idan.  immediately  notice  n^^  -—^'  stecies. 

^""^       "'^nH  fl^Tnrfson  and  hiding  the  dear  departed  and  go^^^^ 

I  When,  escaped  fiom  pi  son  ^^,g^y  ustave    tebpold  is  mes- 

in  his  own  home,  he  oveinea he  Juliette  and  g^^tav^dlandr  and  wakes  -"-^eek  at  the  r^^'-^-dy  GuWver 


"  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

tha^?a ':r"co-author  with 

strolling  ^^ct°/%^e  Plymouth,  returned 
one  week  at^the^jny^^  ^^^^ 

■lelen  Ford, 
illness,  she  | 


iniet  unueiwooii  -  

For  the  first  time  since  E.  J-  Rath 
wrote  an  amusing  short  novel  called 
"The  Nervous  Wreck"  it  is  Possible  to 
gain  pictorially  some  conception  of  the 
locality  and  the  scenes  outlined  m  that 
story.    The  characters  have  been  mad? 
more  or  less  familiar  on  the  stage  first 
in  the  Davis  farce  comedy  and  later  in 
Mr.  Ziegfeld's  Cantorized  "Whoopee 
Mr!  Zielfeld  has  staged  the  screened 
"Whoopee"  elaborately  and,  Judging  by 
such  primary  hues  as  the  technicolor 
process  discloses,  with  prodigal  hand  in 
respect  to  costuming.  The  scenes  around 
the^Morgan  and  Underwood  ranches  aiid 
the   Indian   reservation   where  BlacK 
'  Eagle  holds  sway,  are  far  more  attrac- 
tivl  than  anything  that  the  stage  could 
•offer    even  from  Mr.  Urban's  magic 
™iih;    and  Mr.  Ziegfeld  l^as  been  quick 
x>  utilize  the  expanded  Possibilities  pre- 
sinted  for  spectacle  on  a  truly  grand 
scale  The  famous  depiction  of  the  entry 
of  fair  maidens  in  richly  colored  trap-  I 
pings,  climaxed  by  the  arrival  of  five 
statuesque  Godiva.s  on  jet  black  hordes  1 
led  by  Indian  guides,  is  something  ol 
which  this  master  showman  may  well 

l''^M?°"cantor,  as  Henry  Williams  the 
hypochondriac  who  has  gone  West  ex- 
pecting to  die  within  half  a  year,  is 
again  a  comic  figure.    He  still  insists 
on  exhibiting  the  marks  of  his  various 
onerations  to  every  newcomer,  siui 
cfimbs  the  ladder  to  Sally  Morgan's 
chamber,  to  be  shot  at  hy^.Sherf  Bob 
Wells  and  his  cowboys;    still  holds  up 
the  Underwood  car  on  a  mountain  road 
for  a  can  of  gaa;    still  includes  Epsom 
salt  sand  dog  biscuit  in  his  first  wafBes 
'preparation:  still  emerges  in  blackface 
from  the  gas  ovens:    still  dickers  in  1 
Yiddish  as  he  masquerades  in  Indian 
raiment.  His  antics  are  more  restrained, 
his  iests  a  bit  more  bedraggled.  Evi- 
dently Eddie  figured  slyly  that  if  once 
he  recorded  a  super-saline  Une  it  was 
in  there  irrevocably.    It  couldn  t  be 
ordered  out  at  the  next  performance 
For    the    rest    his    voice    comes  out 
rlearlv     The  instrumental  accompani- 
ments throughout,  unfortunately,  were  _ 
less  satisfactory.    They  had  a  tinny, 
wheezy  note  unpleasing  to  ears  accus-  I 
tomed  to  better  things. 

The  supporting  cast  includes  at  lea^ 
hall  a  dozen  of  the  stage  company,  Mr. 
Gregory  as  the  young  lover  who  proved 
to  be  f«e  of  all  aboriginal  taint;  Chief 
Capolican  as  Black  Eagle  Messrs  Ruth-  1 
erford.  Charters,  Hackett  and  Philbiick.  j. 
By  so  much  is  the  screen  presentation 
made  the  smoother,  more  practiced.  For 
the  rest.  Miss  Hunt,  Miss  Shutta  and 
Miss  Morgan  have  little  to  do^save  look 
pretty.    W.  E.  G. 


KOOrfSEVITZKY  BACK  ' 
FROM  TRIP  ABROAD 


of  enthusiasms  in  a  con^adictoiy  the  acting.    Fra^^  ^. 

--^tK  as  a  maid,  once  »•  ^  ^jf 
/.'^^V  tnat  the  dinner  will th 
,l5)re  seemed  to  ha^^  .haracteriza 

-n^<\l^5^1£^ 


lows  her  manager  i<iu.^  ^  ^.^^gj 
?-drtru'JtS\rmV  and  to  the 

ZX^X^^^T^^k'^^^  T"4e?rlh^rhl'rdy^  |l*;:i"'Ti:eTesU;;r.nll  be  a  feature 

are  satisfactory. 


,  .  great  Bach  festival  to  honor  ? 
I  ,f,t'music  lover  and  henefac  or  o 

of  the  nian  who  conceiv  d  and  .made 


MODERN -BE  ACOW 

The  Matrimonial  ^^f'    - adapted  w 

,1  laikine  s'"'"""  '^""V  HicUs  s  trans 


By  PHILIP  HALE  llband' win  through,  ana  washrngton 

;  ance  of    When  .^jibur  Daniel   ^^g  of  Judy  and  ner  >  ouui  j^^^^o. 

,,.e  acts  d.ma_t.elhy  iffrom  a  short:  s  in^evidence  ^ 

rflteneXfan^c^TFr"' 
tmoothly  throughma__        H.  F. 

^•iGiTlN^SirTHEATRE^ 

..o...„„.     ■'^,^,;\'"i;.ene  FranU- 
myBlery 
Express. 


gaily  Pf'nted  wagon^  — 
heads  through  the  wi  j 
itucky,  wheie  aj^^ndiy  a  p^  contract. 
!  the  theatre  may  gwe  them  ^^^^^^.^^  i 
In  spite  of  sherins,  ^^e  loyal 

formers,,  swamps  and  ^^^^  j^^^ 
band  win_  thiough  ana  1    ^^^hington  ' 


•liiU-tte  Corton 
Giift.-ive  Corion 

pr  Friedlana 
'  ruat'oniiais 


^anr/a 

  -V&o^- 


three  acts  dramaii^-  -  ^ 
^^^'^  r  ir  sSe  seutng  by  Raymond  ^ 
^^'■^      P^sfnS  by   Kenneth  Mac- 


"^^"^  i[:r^h'^ei^r^eed.  The 

iJ;.;,':^1vHh"Vvfe  louo^.n^  ca.t,-^  ^  ^^^^^^^    Gowan  and  Joseph 

"v'vMne  ^, .  ■  •„  ..FiO^ence  EWnd.^   ^^.^^^  Cook  Jr 


E'-^^^a^e^fco^ 

■     Gordon  11     fOl.OM.X";  -^I'lPn^^  Mnrian, 


Beryl  iv.^^--         French    tsooK.^   it""  ipiauded  tumuuuuuo.,. 


"Whoopee"  .  jectinlcolo 

An  all-lalkinr.  »'"|'°fo  ?he  screen  Irom 
„„iVi^al  -""l<^%,r^Zf  i^t   same   na^e  b.v 

W'^Jl.r  Donaldson  and  l.-.cs  b^_^^,^,^^  ..^he 


V^^f  ^?kte^and%cfe^  ^  Th'  ,o  meet  his  ^"ture  employer,  pr  ^^^^^^    g^^,--' ^^.^^ loUowtn.  ca- ^ 
^"•^  \  ■      ?^  Sav  'the  least,  buS  ,     philander  with  ,0-° "'.-nrtered   how    ^enr-.-  wuiiams  .  .Eiear.-.  - 


,nuie  Cantor 
;ieanor  HH'H 


S2™ic;'pi5n'»n,e.o„»Uv.t>.mlrom 

four  months  in  Europ.. 
'°Koussevitzky  this  season  has  b  en^a^_ 
onlcoker.  rather  than  a  leader 
:cal  activities,  and  for  the  111- 
imany  years  foreswoie  tl|e  oai^i 
'  nn  th''  continent,  devoting  ^ 
l?he  sfudy  of  new  composuum^ 
composers,  new  f rtf  o  and  lest.  ^^^^ 
he  benefited  greatly  and  tna. 
audiences   this  winter  ^.^l/Z^P^nced 
-^fr^L^{v[^^^hea^^^^^^ 
■l^fan^^^ri^r^fdcrmVa^dsreshehas 

'^^^f^eoTHrchl.  now  80  years  old 

-trJ^^sMjo^^^ 

i—  -'S^h.or.gn^ 

^rrt^^^^^Sl^a^l: 

"'hnruv    the    ir^t  or  whom  is. 
zation  shortlj.  tne  lu.  Vienna, 

^r^-  T^'descrrbed  bv  Koussevltzky  as 
I  glowmgly  de-^cnoea  Dj  ^  Europe,  who 

''^f;„rfm<T  at  New  York  from  the  He 
Ide^l^a^Tc^e  fest^r|y  -r-ng.  Kous^e^ 

feoston  where  he J^.^f  greeted  y^^^^^ 
l^'^^Xie^"^^^^  excite- 
ment. 


ONLY  ONE  PILSENER 

Czechoslovak  brewers  of  beer  have  filed  law- 
;s  in  German  courts,  hoping  to  confine  the 
of  the  word  Pilsener  to'  beer  brewed  in  the 
of  PiLsen,  The  Germans  say  that  the  word 
sed  by  them  only  to  indicate  a  kind  of  beer, 
is  labelled  after  a  city  as  "Berliner  Pilsener,"; 
lideberger  Pilsener,"  etc.    rfhe  German  dic-i 
larips  support  the  Czechs.     Open  Muret- 
liders'  sreat  encyclopaedic  dictionary:  "Pil; 
Of  or  from  ,V  Pilscn.  Pilsener  Bier.  Pilsen 
Not  a  light  beer  resembling  Pilsener,  but 


Uf  ilOWN-  AN!)  OLYMPIA 
Monte  Carlo'' 


all  tttlkiiiir  romantic  ooijiei'.v  S'laiilfil 
Kiiu-Ki  \'i<jiJai  from  the  Play  antitlpil  "Tbe 
I'ouHt.  '   h.v  Harm  MiifHer;  (Jireftf-d  hy 
l.uhiucli  and  i>iie<<euletl  by  i'aiaiiiomit 
Willi  llie  /(illiiwiric  •-.At : 

<  oiini  Rii<|»))i.ii  K.>rriei<>  .Tuck  Biii  lmiiaii 

I 'niiiili'nii  Msra,  Tim  r(iiitl..Te,-iii«i.l«  M  l)on.-ilil 

Muriji  . .  .,   .  ,7.as,ii  I'iUh 

l'riiii:o  Olio  von  SeiliciilK'iiii .  ..t'laidlf  Alhsiri' 

Ariiiaml  ,  ,'l'vlri-  lit. ml,;, 

IiiiKn  Hiul.TTB  TOii  .'Jelhfiilieijh .  1-Miiifl  lii-lmMV 

f'Tl)   lollll     H,,.  Iir 

Mailer  (if  caremuiitca  Mlii*i|  i  .hii, 

l.a.ly   Miir.v  •«.»».. Hiflcil  (Jai'ilcii 

M,   Bf«ii>;«ir«-.  .fJiiiial.i  .Ni.v  1- 

IlivHl,!  ...■A*  Jiaviil  I'ei.v 

l,..(  .1  WinlHriwt   ...  Ki  ll,  ll.■^ 


leer  of  and  from  Pilsen,  and  as  this  beer 
rs  exportation  without  need  of  fortification 
'ar  as  German  cities  are  concerned— in  Dres- 
at  the  Three  Ravens  it  was  drunk  out  of 
Jt-shaoed  glasses  requiring  a  knack  to  drain  tluxse  rabid  dhevallerlie.s  who  liold  ihst 
tm  m  salEty— the  attempt  of  som.e  Germans  'V'f  Sallaat  Fn-nchinaiv  can  ral.Mj  an.v 
W  on  a  substitute  justly  enrages  the  Czech  i^!;,^:;;^  "^'^  ^eru'vJn, 


"Monte  Carlo"  Is  a  oeiter  picture  than 
"'I'lie  ij<>ve  Parade."  'I'liLs  didactic  pioc- 
lanintlon  may  evoke  pnite.statioiis  I'lopi 


when  he  is  not  a  fanatical  Nationalist. 

should  the  foreigner  be  thus  deceived  by 
ation  undertaking  to  re-establish  Itself  In 
aj  world's  good  graces. 

jVhat  gives  the  beer  of  Pilsen  Its  delicious 
Jj?    The  Berliner  believes  that  good  'Weisa 
i  can  be  made  only  with  the  water  of  the 
■jr  Spree.    Milwaukee  once  claimed  peculiar 
iral  advantages  for  brewing,  but  one  of  its 
.ous  brewers  was  a  diligent  student  In  the 
ities  at  the  Brewers'  College  in  Munich,  But 
it  are  names  of  brews— Pschorr,  Hofbrau, 
ilnziskaner,    Loewe,    Culmbacher,    Erlanger,  J 
iener,  Potzenhofer  and  other  slakers  of  thirst 
mfortunate  Americans  who,  through  lack  of 
ley  or  time,  are  unable  to  make  the  Beer 
r  of  Germany,  eyen  with  the  help  of  good 
limas  Cook  &  Son  and  a  discriminating  taste? 


LI 


niETROPOLITAN 
Sea  God" 


all-talking:  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Abbott  from  the  story  by  John  Rus- 
(ntitled    'The  Lost  God."  included  in 
ook.  "Where  the  Pavement  Ends":  di- 
t>y  Georce  Abbott  and  presented  by 
noiint  with  the  following'  cast: 

(Pink)   Barker   Richard  Arlen  , 

. .    Fay  'Wra.y  t 

ire  Deal"  McCarthy  ...Eueene  Pallpttp  i 

Iz    Robert  Gleokler  I 

Nick    Ivan  Simpson  | 

  Bob  Perry  ' 

  Maurice  Black 

  Fred  'Wallace 


^lere  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  Met- 
|[itan  Theatre  yesterday  noon  and 
will  doubtless  be  another  one 
ii  today,  just  as  big  and  jiist  as 
fusiastic,  and  probably  that  will  hold 
for  the  next  five  days  after  that, 
reason  is  not  "The  Sea  God,''  fea- 
fUm  of  the  week.  Not  at  all;  it 
:e  presence,  indisputably  in  the 
of  Mr.  Charles  Rogers,  known 
generally  as  "Buddy"  or  "'Amer- 
Boy  Friend."  The  nicknames  are 
ible  and  the  unfortunate  victim 
't  like  them  himself,  but  the  pub- 
loes,  so  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
Rogers  comes  on  half  way  through 
tage  show,  smiles  pleasantly  at  the 
ting  audience,  plays  half  a  dozen 
(nments  in  a  jazz  band,  sings  "My 
re  Just  Past,"  capers  aroimd,  smiles 
1  and  vanishes,  hanng  told  the 
Itators,  now  cheering  again,  that 
•  enthusiasm  has  gone  to  his  heart 
not  to  his  head,  and  dives  into  the 
s. 

;cupying  of  necessity  a  second  place 
he  bill,  in  drawing  power  as  well 
n  merit  Is  "The  Sea  God,"  taken 
t  a  story  by  the  celebrated  John' 
lell,  entitled  "The  Lost  God."  Con- 
ing Mr.  Russell's  reputation,  it  is 
to  surmise  that  he  didn't  have 
h  to  do  with  the  picture  as  it  now  \ 
ds.  Mr.  Richard  Arlen  plays  one 
k"  Barker,  a  not  too  scrupulous 
ig  pearl  diver  whq  tricks  a  lot  of 
libals  into  thinking  him  a  god  when 
rises  from  the  waters  clad  in  a 
ig  suit  and  helmet.  The  cannibals, 
ating  his  presence  on  their  perfect- 
ood  island — he  had  come  in  sea»ch 
learls,  accompanied  by  Daisy,  a 
away,  and  "Square  Deal"  McCarthy, 
partner — decided  to  use  the  party 
food. 

>  add  to  Pink's  troubles,  there  was 
illainous  gentleman,  Schultz,  who 
keenly  interested  in  Daisy  and  even 
;  so  in  the  pearls.  The  film  ends 
his  destruction  and  the  escape  of 
:,  with  Daisy  under  one  arm  and 
e  uncut  i-ubles,  offered  by  the  un- 
)ectinEr  cannibals,  under  the  other. 

very  confusing,  frequently  ridi- 
us  and  poorly  directed.  Mr.  Arlen 
lis  customaiy  pleasant  self.  Miss 
y  is  a  decorative  Daisy  and  Eugene 
ctte  provides  a  bit  of  comedy.  "The 
ure  is  not  precisely  Inspiring,  but 
cu  wait  long  enough,  there  is  al- 

Mr.  Charles  Rogers  to  come  

L.  H. 


1  r.ft;'' 


jobviDius  (0  every  opeu-mlndeti  oliservt-r 
wliij  .slt,s  under  the  spell  of  "Monte 
Cvuhi"  that  there  something  nearer 
to  .sireened  opera  comlqne  tliitn  any- 
thing yet  tttteiiipted  at  Hollywood  or 
eUsewtiere.  lt..s  near-perfe<'tU>n  is  due 
oliletly  to  the  skill,  sul)tlet,v  and  daring 
of  Its  famou.s  director,  Krii.sl.  I.iiliitsch, 
that  Gerinau  pupil  of  Max  liriiihardt 
who  ha,s  given  to  tlie  screen  .such  nota- 
ble and  contriiKting  lilms  as  '"I'lie  Pat- 
riot" and  "I'lie  liove  Parade." 

'J'he  magical  I.iibltsch  touch  is  sen.sed 
In  every  scene  and  'every  aspect  ijI  the 
'pictuie;  but  theit  are  ni.'iny  ullier  tuf- 
Uivs  which  make  it  exceijt.ioiia.l.  'J'lie 
choice  of  Ml.v;  MaeDi>iiakl  and  of  Mr. 
Hill  li.tiian  for  tlie  roles  of  the  im- 
ixjvri  u.iied  C'ountr.s.'S  Mai'a  and  the  'au- 
(laclou.''i  Count  FarrlPre,  wlio  woos  and 
win;:  hl.i  blonde  charmer  a.s  a  seutiiiieti- 
Ij^I  lialrdre.s.ser,  WflvS  happily  lii;;pii-t:d. 
; 'I'lie  iiilnor  roles  are  keyed  to  tlie  taii- 
i  I  a:, lie  iiiood.s  of  the  story.  I'he  photot;- 
iiiphy,  .'.leadily  enli anciiig,  shovi'.s  ornate 
facade.-:  uf  catheilral.s  and  palace.s  and 
lULStelries,  siirnptuou'.ly  appointed  inle"- 
I'ior.s,  llowlng  ex))aii.'.ie.s  of  vliieyaid.s 
dotted  With  tiny  fiKiU'es  of  busy  la.bor- 
er.s.  ,  And,  be.st  of  -aH,  there  Is  a  real 
score,  !«iih  at  lea-ft  three  tunes,  which 
would  '  g'iace  any  stage  production, 
played  by  an  .aitgniented '  orche.-.lj  ;i  and 

rei  urile.t  ^>lh  a.s  to  Voice  and  'iii.sti  il- 
iuenl:iiion  in  a  maimer  eioinenlly  .-.iili:;- 
lyiiiii.  'i'hese  inelodie.--;  are  "iseyonj  the 
lilue  Horizon,"  which  Ml.-=s  MiicJJoQald 
.slng.s  joyously  a,s,  seated  In  a  railway 
coai  h,  .slie  thriU.s  U')  tlie  charm  of  iia.s.s^ 
iTi^'  vl.s(a.s;  "Give  Me  a  Moment,  Plea.te," 
a  duet  ill  waltz  ti-iiipo,  for  Minx  Mac- 
IJoiiald  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  avid  "Alwa.v.s, 
ill  All  Way.i,"  llkewi^'^e  a  duet  ol  jieiili- 
iiient.  'I'liere  al.-:o  are  .several  trios  and 
i:hi>nuie.s,  with  clever  lyrics.  The  inii.slc 
L-i  ( rrdlted  conipo.sitely  to  Iiea  Hohlns. 
Klchard  A.  Whiting  and  W.  l<'ranke 
liarliiig,  and  it  is  all  good  to  hear. 

Mits  Macljonald  indicates  deftly  the 
changing  moods  of  the  counles.s  who  ran 
I  away  from  a  loveless  marriage  to  the 
xapid  Prince  Otto,  lost  her  putance  at 
the  gambling  tables  of  Monte  Carlo  and 
therijalter  beguiled  her  creditors  and  her 
bai"ber-eount  With  her  charming  ways. 
This  Is  easily  her  finest  performance  to 
date.  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  his  first  di.*^- 
trc'.stul  encounter  with  microphonic  sib- 
ilants, became  surer  of  voire.  Through- 
out ho  Ls  the  polished'  ai  ti.st,  turning  hi.s 
phra.sps  wittily,  singing  Ills  vcr.ses  light- 
ly, cncompa.s.sing  both  with  most  engag- 
ing manners,     Zazu  Pitts,  as  Mara's 

maid,  and  Mr.  AlUster  as  the  stupid 
Otto,  are  amusing.  Mention  al.so  is  due 
to  Helen  Garden  and  Donald  Novis,  who 
sang  in  excerpts  from  the  comic  opera 
ver.sion  of  "M.  Beaucaire,''  dexterously 
dovetailed  into  the  acLibn  of  the  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Lubll.s<:h  and  all  who  are 
identified  with  "Monte  Carlo'  have  full 
right  to  that  elation  of  spirit  which 
comes  of  a  difficult  t«.sk  well  done. 

W.  E.  O. 

PARK 

"Oh,  Sailor,  Behavcr 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
by  Jo.seph  Jack.son  from  the  play  by  i 
Elmer  Rice  entitled  "See  Naples  and 
Die,"   directed    by   Archie   Mayo  and 
pi  e,sented  by  'Warner  Brothers,  with  the  | 
I,  loHowing  ta-st: 

i!  N.Mirl.iB  licLlse  .  . .  '......Trene  D-lroy 

1  I  li.irllo  larroll  Cliarli's  Kinc 

I'liui-e    li.iK,.ii   ,..l.,o\vell  SluMiiiaii 

U.MUiiaiuau  i-ciieral .......  Xoali  Itccr.v 

Miu.iu  Ul«  Olson 

!  1-fi^i  (;iilc  .li.liiiKcii 

I  l,.,,nsa  hiitll  l.'i'ifi- 

Kiuii  , Vivien  DiavlalKl 

U.-.MwIiiJ  ,  I'liarlea  .Iii<1p|8 

.\1  Kliii-    Hal  I  lelt 

\  uii   Klaud   .  .).li\M  cm  (■   Ci  nnt 

:<ti-laM  .  .  ,  l/iuo     i;iin  a/!o 

!  Just  what  tli8  pi-oducers  of  "Oh, 
I  .Sailor,  Behave, "  current  feature  film 
al  ihe  fark  Theatre,  thought  they  were 
'  l.rving  to  do,  is  known  only  to  them, 
'liie  picture,  derived  from  Klincr  Rice's 
play  "See  Naples  and  Die,  "  wii-s  de- 
.sigiied  as  a  \ehii  le  Sav  iiiiie  Dclroy, 
Oh.'irles  King  and  l.oWell  .Sherman,  and 
iiilfiidi>d  by  the  author,  at  lea,st,  as  a 
flippant  satiiiral  comedy  about  rich 
Aiuei  leans  and  lortiine-liiiiiting  Euro- 
pean.s.  At:  thtj  lust  moinoil.  two  ex- 
ecs;.! vely  low  icomedians,  ol.scii  and 
.loliii.'.on,  were  pill  h forked  Into  the  plot 
iiiid  told  10  11  .'en  ihini's  up.  The  Him 
Wii.'    .sillv    eni'll^;!!    v.ltlioiit    them,  but 


The     rii  e  a  t  r  e 

By  PHILfP  HALE 

Mr.  Higgins  tells  us  in  '"When  Hell  Froze"  that  Addle  Joslln  had  a 
peculiar  knack  of  looking  after  hens.  Her  pig-headed  husband  and  dis- 
agreeable son,  Ray,  reluctantly  agree  with  him.  It  is  also  to  be  inferred 
that  she  is  an  excellent  cook,  keeping  a  good  fire  of  wood  in  the  kitchen 
stove,  taking  a  pride  in  the  neatnes-s  of  the  house.  We  ,say  "inferred"  for 
Miss  Cowl  as  a  farmer's  wife  Is  to  the  eye  as  Marie  Antoinette  playing  at 
dairymaid  or  shepherdess.  But  the  lamp  chimney.?,  without  a  smear  or 
smoke  patch,  are  in  evidence,  and  the  whole  room  is  clean.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  cottage  was  without  a  gramophone,  radio  or  telephone? 

George  Hedge  tempting  Addie  to  run  away  with  liim,  pitying  her  lone- 
liness far  from  a  town,  reminds  one  of  the  tramp  talking  to  Nora  in  Synge''^ 
"The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,"  though  the  tramp  is  more  eloquent  and  ner 
suasive.  ^ 

"Come  along  with  me  now,  lady  of  the  house,  and  it's  not  my  blather 
you'll  be  hearing  only,  but  you'll  be  hearing  the  herons  crying  out  over  the 
black  lakes,  and  you'll  be  hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with  them  and 
the  larks  and  the  big  thrushes  when  the  days  are  warm,  and  it's  not  from 
InH  ^  them  you'll  be  hearing  a  talk  of  getting  old  like  Peggy  Cavanagh 
vo,n  *^"f  '""^  ^^'i  but  its  fine  so^s' 

H  rl'^"?^  "^^'^  '""^  "P-  the'-e'"  be  no  old  fellow  wheez 
ing,  the  like  of  a  sick  sheep,  close  to  your  ear." 

Nora  went  with  the  tramp.  Addie,  cruelly  suspected  without  reason  bv 
her  husband,  finally  left,  but  she  returned.   Her  hl^sband  should  hSe  Seen 

n  J^lTTT'  ^  '^'"'^  her  departing.  Invited  MichS 

Dara  to  sit  down  and  take  a  little  taste  of  the  stuff.  "There's  a  ^e^t 
drouth  on  me,  and  the  night  is  youngj'  ^neres  a  great 

.nn"?^  "Minister  in  "When  Hell  Fro^e"  prays  fervently,  but  would  Joslta 

tl?at^rtLr';;n.  r"'"."^-      ^^^^^^^^^t?   TherA  nothTSg  ^  s?  w 

that  either  one  would  have  been  moved  by  prayer    It      hintp/thof  Iv, 
father  was  a  country  sport  in  the  city.   He  hushed  up  his  imSssibS  on 
when  the  latter  was  about  to  talk  of  what  they  saw  and  dfd  not  the 

prayer  introduced  as  a  dramatic  contrast  to  Addie's  defiant  "no?  tUl  hel 

is  f?r  He'dS  he's  ^^^^"^^  ^"^^^''^  second  act" 

^n  th^  mouThoSan'  '""^  Boundersville  in  spite  of  his  proficiency 


The  Professional  Players  of  Philadelphia  will  give  the  first  of  its  ner 
formances  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  tomorrow  4ht.  play  win  b; 

Alberto  Casella's  "Death  Takes  a  Holiday."  adapted  by  Walter  S^is  lS 
first  performance  m  the  United  States  was  by  the  Stuart  Walker  compaS 
wou^"h.""f  l""  f announced  by  the  Shuberts  t™ 
would  he  "tried  out"  for  them  by  the  Parish  Players  at  Stony  Creek  Ct 
for  several  performances,  beginning  Oct.  16,  1929.  The  Professional  Plkvers 

SnTv  2?  a'tT''  V  Y""-^^-'  °-  -  NOV.  18,  1929fat  SSEa 
on  Nov.  25,  at  New  York  on  Dec.  26.  The  chief  players  among  the  Pro- 
fessmnals  were  Philip  Merivale,  James  Dale,  Ann  Orr.  Olga  Birb^Tk  vIva 
Berkett,  Rose  Hobart,  Wallace  Erskine.  ^iroecK,  viva 

Death  wonders  why  he  is  so  dreaded  by  mortals,  why  they  cling  to  life 

Skfo?  v?.,^  \T  °f '  "'^'"'"'■^  '^""^  ^  ^^'«"«  Highness^  Pr/ice 
Sirki  of  Vitalba  Alexandri-Death  had  taken  him  just  before  the  proposed 
finL?f„T,°n  With  him  for  three  whole  days.  Death  enjoys  the  visit, 
finding  full  opportunity  to  exercise  his  wit,  but  those  near  him  feel  a  chill 
without  knowing  the  reason.  Then  Death  as  a  mortal  falls  in  love  with 
Grazia,  betrothed  to  the  Duke's  son.  She  is  seeking  happiness.  She  wel- 
contes  Death  as  a  lover.  When  his  identity  is  disclosed  she  says  to  him- 
I  have  always  seen  you  like  that.  You  are  beautiful."  Love  is  stronger! 
than  death  She  goes  with  him.  heedless  of  her  earthly  lover's  entreaties  • 
of  her  mother's  pleas.  ' 

And  so  if  those  in  the  Duke's  household  would  say  with  John  Webster'3 
poisoned  Brachiano,  i-Y-^uanci  o 

"On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  name  death  to  me: 

It  is  a  word  infinitely  tenible," 
Grazia  finds  that 

".   .   .  The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene, 

And  all  the  words  of  Death  are  grave  and  sweet," 
Mr.  Ferris  first  heard  of  the  play  in  1927.  He  was  asked  If  he  would 
adapt  it.  Reading  it,  he  was  enthusiastic,  also  doubtful.  "The  shadow  of 
Infinity  played  constantly  across  the  stage,  and  few  of  us  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  with  infinity.  But  .  .  .  no  Anglo-Saxon  could  accept 
the  thesis,  as  it  stood,  with  character  of  death  in  so  famihar  a  form  "  Mr 
Ferris  returned  the  play,  but  it  would  not  leave  him  alone.  He  went  back 
and  asked  if  the  play  was  still  in  the  market.  He  wrote  last  January 
"I  knew  I  shouldn't  do  it,  but  the  thrall  was  on  me,  and  shortly  I  found 
myself  embarked  on  a  two-year  voyage  in  the  shadowy  and  uncharted 
seas  that  lie  just  beyond  the  borders  of  human  life.  I  shall  never  again, 
I  know,  face  work  so  difHcuit  or  so  fascinating.  The  critics  and  the  public 
may  wonder  why,  after  so  long  a  period  of  effort,  something  more  worthy 
had  not  been  produced.    I  shall,  no  doubt,  share  their  wonder." 

The  Professional  Players  purpose  to  produce  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
this  season  "The  King's  40  H.  P.  Motor"  by  Attila  von  Orbok  (Nov.  3): 
Pirandello's  new  play  "As  You  Desire  Me"  (Dec.  1);  Marcel  Pagnol's  "To- 
paze"  (Dec.  29).  The  two  remaining  plays  of  the  series  -will  be  selectee 
from  H.  M.  Harwood's  "The  Man  in  Possession";  Amy  and  Philip  Stewart'; 
"Nine  Till  Six";  Maurine  Watkins's  "Devil's  Diary";  Ivor  Novello's  "Sym- 
phony in  Two  Flats"  and  Milne's  "Success." 

Chekhov's  play  "Uncle  Vanya"  will  be  performed  tomorrow  night  at  th( 
Wilbur  Theatre;  but  not  after  the  manner  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  fo; 
the  acting  version  will  be  the  one  prepared  for  Mr.  Jed  Harris's  "restate- 
ment" of  the  play  by  Rose  Caylor  (Mrs.  Ben  Hecht). 

The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  performed  the  play  in  Russian  when  it  visiti 
this  country.  At  the  first  performance  in  English  in  the  United  Staf 
(Morosco  Theatre,  May  24,  1929),  the  adaptation  was  by  Jenny  Cova 
Morris  Carnovsky  then  took  tthe  part  of  Uncle  Vanya;  Ara  Gerald,  that  t 
Helena;  Herbert  Druce  played  the  pompous  humbug  of  a  professor;  K 
Keane,  Sonya;  Franchon  Tone,  Dr.  Astrov. 

Mr.  Harris  produced  the  play  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Apri 
15,  1930.  He  revived  it  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Sept.  22,  1930 
Dr.  Astrov,  Osgood  Perkins;  Uncle  Vanya,  Walter  Connolly;  Sonya,  Jo 
anna  Roos;  Serebrakov,  Eugene  Powers;  Telegln,  Eduardo  Clannelll;  Helem 
iLIlIian  Gish;  Mme.  Voinitzkaya,  Isabel  Vernon;  Marina,  Kate  Mayhew; 


0 


li  s  aii"')s|.  unheal - 

I,  1,-  I .  „  iu  ,  ,  014  »iarci  fact.  Uie 
iilv  tliiiig  111  it  worth  st'.Mns  Is  Lowell 
h.  riiiaii  a.-  a  blase  iiobleniaii— lie  Is 
-    iii.cly  tiiniiv  and  tiuiu-  oViglnal,  but 

,i.iliTia.l      ot  the  Elmiinesl, 
,  uirlte     l)odt(.e,     prelly  Amencaii 
uii.-.s  Is  In  love  with  CHarlie  CanoU. 

l>i  ;i.-.li  repoi  U  i .  but  Ix  Ii.n  ed  to  nia.ny 
he  blackmalliuK  Piiilce  KosotT,  who 
lold-*  some  undesirable  lellx-js  once 
vniien  liim  bv  i>er  slsl.-r.  The  baiuain 
vas  luieiided  lor  a  ^a^.ll-down-^p<•<'d.v- 
livon  e  piT.iwsUlon.  but  tlie  prince  finds 
Mauelte  loo  desirable  to  lose  and  cn- 
deavors  to  kidnap  her  and  hold  her  for 
iS  lonK  as  pleases  him.  Tiie  action 
ak-es  i.tace  iilmost  entirely  on  the  ter- 
aoe  of  a  hotel  in  Naples  and  there 
«re  soine  feeble  atlenii>i-"<  lf>*'»' 
'\lir-r  a  great  deal  of  trouble  Cliarlie 
Nanette  when  the  prince  aC" 
I  uuilly  murdered  ft"d  tverylhtng 
-^niL-i  111  a  theme  song. 

'I'liere  Is  a  great  deal  of  UKidental 
mnsic,  none  of  it  very  good,  'he  i\vo 
liest  numbers  being  "Leave  a  (.11  lie 
Ki'^s"   axid  "Hitting  the  Highway  to 

II.  --.ven"     Irene   Delroy.    as  l-^anet.ti, 

,13  haadsonie  clothes,  but  she  lias 
powers    ot    exprt•.s^ion    beyond  a 
.ien  stare  and  lier  speaking  v  ce  is 
ifl  and  rather  common  in  qualil\ 
iilie  King  is  a  rea.sonalily  unobjec- 
uouable  Charlie,  and  Noali  Beery  has 
a  few  moments  as  a  Montenegrin  gen- 
eral, but  all  the  acting  honors  are  Mr. 
Shcrman'.s.  .  , 

Also  on  the  program  is  The  Con- 
vloi  s  Code.'  a  prison  drama,  with 
Cullea  Landls,  ^-  ^• 


OCTOBER  CONCERTS 

The  following  concerts  are  announced 

Boston  Public  Ubrary.  8 

fim'^o^gr^Vnlolelr and  the  Boston  Jew.sl, 
ChO';?'  i'^itlesdxy.  Jordan  hall.  8:15  P  M 

SeM^!'-  C-?p.>n."Du  "hir  I."Ta...er.  Mamo 
^°J)V°r'li^Sun.Ia.v.,  Boston  rubUc  Library 
rnirmial  and  revolutionar.v  rnnsK.-  Auc<l 
Pope  Tavlo"  assisted  by  Eesye  Talbot  Fos 
fr-Wednesday.    Jordan    h-l|-,  .Ed- 

^*0cl''"is'''sat„nlay.  Jordan  hall.  W.nifrcdl 
Mg<lB"f«-_'S'v.  Symphony  hall.  3:30  P. 
M  Frit",  K  eisler  violinist.  Boston  imblio 
iii;,,r..  s  P  M  Piano  music  played  by 
Pe?"3  Cox  lor  ymms  people  of  all  acres 

Oct  21— Tue^ay.  Hotel  Statler.  Sophm 
BrSslau.  contralto.  Aria  l^om  Glucl  s 
"Orfpn  "  SonpTB  by  Handel,  bcnuoeri,  >ii<>-) 
.ounov.  DebSlsy.^-De  falla  Sadero,  Halj 
sev.  Cvril  Seott.  Bantocli.  Gilbeite  „ 
Oct.  26— Sunday,  Symphony  hall  aj3(>  P. 
M  Winifred  Christie  (Mme.  Moor).  Pi»n'»'! 
:  ?d-ayin?  Emanuel  Moor's  ,  do"bl^;^keyhoard 
niann  She  ha=  Eiven  recilals  in  Boston  ana 
n  l?ed  here  with  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
rhesTra.  A  concerto  by  Moor  has  been  played 
hVre  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  1^.^  Har- 
nlfl  Tiauer  Sunday  afternoon  at  3 .30.  in 
Jordan  hill.  Giovanni  Ceriilio.  tenor,  as- 
sisted by  Martinos  orchestra       ..,.p  ^ 

Opt    "8  Tuesday.  Jordan  hall.  S.IJ  f. 

H<P4ard  Godinsr,  p-ianist.  Musie  by  Mozart. 
Brahms.  Scriabin.  Debussy.  Poulenc.  O  Uon- 

"''oot'^''"n-Wednesday.  -Tordan  hall,  8:15. 
Svbfl  Wibb,  soprano.  Her  first  appearance 
he  p  Two  groups  of  songs  by  JHcones  PiI- 
nis  ^ind  other  sor^s.  Asssisted  by  Messrs. 
Laurent.  ?lnle;  B.  Zighera.  harp;  A.  Z.ghera.  | 
viola  de  gamba.  1 


days,  for  iearmh«  ms  trade  m  pubiic.'  It  should  not  be  forgo^f"  t'^- 
there  were  "unfortunate  elements"  In  the  orchestra.  Bemhard  Listemann, 
the  concert  master,  a  remarkable  violinist  in  certain  ways,  and  a  sound 
musician,  was  a  nervous,  high-strung  man,  constitutionally  unfit  for  tW^  > 
S)sition  He  was  wont  to  hurry  the  tempo;  he  insisted  on  playing  th^ 
music  in  his  own  way;  without  the  intention  of  usurping  the  conductors 
tteone,  he  could  not  follow  any  conductor.  Then  there  were  intrigues 
aealnst  Mr  Henschel  in  the  orchestra  and  out  of  it. 
^  Mr  Henschel-s  programs  were  generally  well  arranged  and  Interestlng- 
in  those  years  How  many  of  the  "novelties"  in  1882-84  are  heard  today? 
ml  i  now  ammar  witl/cowen's  "Scandinavian"  symphony,  ^mi^s 
symphony  No.  2.  Raffs  "Winter"  symphony,  Dvorak's  symphony  No.  1?  The 


i,;uuen  ijamus.  .      —      —      ]   j  „*■  fho  i 

first  performance.  At  tne  revivdi  lao 

f         the  story  of  'Uncle  Vanya'  go  and  see  it  for  your- 
.'If  you  must  not  bear  retelling.    Queer,  human 

self,  for  such  shades  and  fPt^J""  "    ^^^^try,  quarreling  and  falling 

people,  all  alone  on  \^^f„V£  as  use^e^^^^^^^  snatch- 
uselessly  in  love  and  scooting  just  as  useless  y  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

ing  at  half-dead  ^^Xke' peoprrell  and  i3  within  his  or  her  own 
again.  Each  one  of  these  P^^P^^/.^^'  ^j^jj^k  and  do,  people  who  are  not 
nght,  people  whose  ^^oL,  Little  of  the  World  saw 

:t  Thi :  V.  ^lchard\'o«:  Re  sun  found  in  the  play  "some  of  the 
l.'oTt  magnificent  dramatic  P-^-its  the  stage  kn^^^^^^ 

The  play  is  associated  with  the  ^osj^        Theatre  b^^^  i  P^^y^^^ 

make  over  into  a  novel."    On  Dec.  3,  1898  wroie 
general  like  writing  for  the  theatre."   ,„ 

By  PHIUP  HAtE 

„f        Boston  symphony  orchestra  will  open  next 
The  50th  season  of  the  Boston  ^^^P     '  sentimental  Interest.  Sir 
Friday  afternoon,  when  the  concert  ^^^^^J^^^  then  present  the 
George  Henschel,  the  ^-t  conducU>r      ^^e  °rche^^^  concert  on 

program,  with  one  exception,  that  he  P^^P^^^**  ^^^^^^  .-Che  faro 

Oct.  22.  1881:   Beethoven,  "^^-^-^^'^^V^^^f  b  flat  (B.  & 

senza  Eurydice"  from  "Orfeo  ed  Eurydice  •  "^J^";^^,^^;"^  penelope's 
H.  NO.  12);  Schubert,  ballet  music  from  f^J^" 
.ament;  but  instead  of  Webe.s  ^e^-a  overture  S^r  ^^rg  .  ^^^^^ 

Ruer  will  sing  next  Friday.  

in  the  late  seventies  Mr.  H.  E^ii^iSi  wa.  planning  Jhe  jtabU^^^^^^ 
of  a  permanent  orchestra.  The  time  of  the  players  for  ^^^f  ^^^^^^ 
fnd  for  the  20  concerts  each  season  wa.  to  be  engaged  to  advance.  But 

at  Breslau  on  Feb.  18.  1850.  ca.e  with  his 

^trothed.  Lillian  Bailey,  to  Boston  in  1880^ror  ^^^^^ITs^^  S^S.! 
states  He  was  then  known  and  applauded  in  ^'^°P^/^^  *  .^,;^„_.  ^heir 
tnrT^  S^gland  with  Miss  Bailey,  ^a^f  Sy  Sta5  Cour^on 

first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  in  the  Old  uay  o 

""''onSch  3,  1881.  an  Overture  (ms.)  by  Mr.  Henschel  wa^  gr'TntcS 
,     the  fi"st''time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Msoc^ati^^^^^  Mr.  Herrschel 

was  invited  to  conduct  his  '''Z'Zf\y^  nSoS^ce  The  newspapers  of 
which  was  pleased  by  the  vigor  ot  the  Per^°'^"^°!f  _  concerts  He  theri 
Boston  in  April.  1881.  ^-^^^fj^^£^  Mr.  He^^^^^^^^^^^^  had  no 
named  Mr.  Henschel  as  the  co"dJctor.    Now  ^  interpretation  of 

experience  in  Europe  in  training  an  orchestra  or  in  tne  mi*  v 

orchestral  works.  

Any  one  can  learn  by  consulting  ^^e  new^apet.  PubU^^^^^^  ^^fl^^^ 
three  years  of  Mr.  Henschel's  conductorship  that  the  concerts  were 
Sy  criticised;  that  critic^m  of  the  conduct^  w^  ^^r?  Sing  to 
'     Henschel  haxl  no  ^^^.^  t>me  °f  it^  Even  his  W^^^^^^        P  ^^^^  ^^^j^ 
the  Evening  Traascnpt  in  19  1.  about  «^f/^YrcuSectlon";  that  Mr.  Hig-j 

trSl  lTT^^^^  ^^^^ 


Georg  Henschel.  the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  In  1881. 


conductor  did  not  refuse  a  hearing  to  light  ''-^'^t^f ^X^/3;^:'^^f/e 
•Pees"  Herold's  "Zampa,"  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ^nere 
Sd  be  room  today 'during  a  season  for  a  light  and  ioyo-/-JSet 
waltz  by  Strauss,  ballet  music  by  Goldmark,  B^bln^teHi,  ^o^^od  ^^^^^"'^i 
Delibes.  Too  much  of  the  ballet  music  written  today  and  performea  at 
the  symphony  concerts,  is  sour^ndjlaboriously  contrived. 

The  experience  thus  gained  by  Mr.  Henschel-he  was  knighted  in  1914- 

Washington,  D.  memoiT  of  Henry  L.  Higginson. 

to  be  given  in  Boston  next  spn^^^^^^^^  3„3ton 
in  honor  of  the  50th  ^"^'J^^'*  ^f  America's  most  distinguished 
symphony  orchestra  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  next 
composers,  tvHI  speak  in  the  ^■^^^J^J;  ,  years  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Thursday,  at    -l^.P-  M.,  on  ^^^^"'^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ith  all  the  con 

phony  O/chestra^  ^e^f  ^^rs  and  soloists  who  have  appeared  at 
ductors  and  ''7"?  ^'^^^XS.a  He  has  known  many  of  the  composers  whose 
the  concerts      *fj  .""^jS^jf  ^^3^  m  Boston.    As  an  attendant 

rrthe  concert?f  or  soteSs  his  opinions  and  reminiscences  should 
K  riLt  ta^L^anfieV  ^is  talk  is  the  first  of  amines  of  lectu«« 
«^  the  nrograms  of  the  orchestra  and  is  open  free  to  the  public  Foote  s 
?Sends  tS  subscribers,  and  all  former  members  of  the  University  Extension 
SSes  a?e  inviSti«  present.  No  seats  are  reserved.  The  doors  open 
at  4  P.  M.  and  entrance  Is  from  Boylston  street. 

Of  special  musical  Interest  In  connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
jUnerica?Sgion  4l  be_the  first  public  performance  of  a  new  composltlonj 


Jfr^  a  Boston  cSmposefr:'nTO'W(5Iirirentitreff,'*Th  Plftncfers  rields,"  a  chc 
*or  men's  voices,  and  the  composer  Is  Richard  Qilmore  Appel.  Its  perfoin- 
|ance  at  the  legion  dinner  to  the  press  of  America  at  the  Bradford  Hotel  on 
londay  evening  will  be  the  tribute  of  a  young  American  to  the  valor  of 
^niTitan  youth.  In  parts  of  the  coihposltlon,  Mr.  Appel  Introduces  French 
ajrifi  AniCTican  folk  airs;  the  work  Is  said  to  be  an  Inspired  setting  of  the 
*Vxt,  by  Col.  McCrae,  the  famous  Canadian  poet.  On  this  occasion  it  will 
be  performed  by  the  University  male  quartet:  Clifton  Johnson,  first  tenor; 
Norman  Arnold,  second  tenor;  Ralph  Tallby,  baritone;  Robert  Isensee,  bass; 
Earl  V/eidner,  accompanist. 


V  AINLY  PROLIFIC 

Tie  names  of  G.  B.  Burgln  and  William  Pett 
e  arc  hardly  kncwn,  if  at  all,  to  Bos- 
ns,  yet  the  latter,  who  died  last  month 
aged  more  than  one  novel  a  year  since  1890 
he  wrote  many  short  stories,  while  Mr 
in  is  now  at  work  on  his  102d  novel.  Ip 
novel  by  either  one  of  these  Englishmen  tt 
und  in  our  bookshops? 
amous  men  and  women  have  been  prolific. 

and  George  Sand  among  them.  Today 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Oppenheim  write  as  if 
both  hands,  dictating  a  third  story  while 
hands  are  busy.   These  authors  are  widely 
An  announcement  of  a  new  work  by 
leads  to  curiosity,  to  impatience,  but  who 
is  country  can  give  the  title  of  any  novel 
r.  Burgin,  much  less  recount  the  plot?  Yet' 
said  that  if  a  title  is  given  to  him  he  can 
ce,  without  cudgeling  his  brains,  outline 
tory. 

me  Frenchman  once  said  that  every  novel- 
ad  only  one  book  in  his  belly,  one  book  by 
h  his  name  would  be  preserved.  It's  a 
t  saying,  but  it  does  not  hold  true  of  Scott, 
as,  Jane  Austen,  Dickens.  Thackeray, 
e|e,  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Meredith,  Hardy,  to 
ion  only  some  of  tiie  dead.  The  book  by 
b  a  mantis  most  Jjiown  is  not  always  his 

Reade's  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  de- 
rng  AS  It  does  the  enthusiastic  praise  of 
'  burne.  should  not  lead  one  to  forget  "Grlf- 
S  Gaunt."  Who  shall  say  In  the  court  of  last 
;  t  whether  "Henry  Esmond"  Is  to  be  pre- 
•d  to  "Vanity  Fair"  or  even  "Barry  Lyn- 
whether  "Great  Expectations"  Is  not  a 
-er  work  than  "David  Copperfield ";  that 
I^Db  Faithful"  is  racier  than  "Midshipman; 

'?  Readers  of  novels  play  favorites.  There's 
iMlDy  Dick,"  for  example,  a  story  beyond  all 
■;e,  but  who  would  spare  Melville's  "Benito 
!  no"  or  "Bartleby,"  shorter  stories  as  they  i 
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1 ,1,  Argentina  will  i- 
hall  on  Tuesday  ovcniii;;,  ocu  lii.  iJi  ■mi 
of    the   South   Boston  Neighborhood 
House. 

Agnes  Enters,  dance-mime,  will  give 
her  "Episodes  and  Compositions  in 
Dance  Form''  In  Jordan  hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Oct.  30. 

A  memorial  concert  In  honor'  of 
Georges  Longy,  who  died  last  spring  In 
MareuU.  France,  Is  being  plaimed  for 
early  In  November.  This  concert  will 
be  given  in  Jordan  hall  and  will  bring 
to  this  city  leading  musicians  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  this  country,  to  honor 
Mr.  Longy's  memory.  The  invitations 
will  be  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Long  school.  ' 

IN  NOVEMBER 

November  2,  Sunday,  Repertory 
Theatre,  8:15,  Ian  Smeterlin,  Dutch 
pianist.  Nov.  10,  Hotel  Statler,  3  P. 
M.,  Jose  Iturbl,  pianist. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  making  his  17th 
tour  of  this  country  will  play  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  on  Oct.  27,  at  Portland, 
Me.,  on  the  28th.    He  will  later  play 
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Springfield,  Hartford  and  New 
Haven.  His  tour  will  Include  75  re- 
citals and  ta^es  Jhlm  to  the  Pacific 
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A  silent  film  produced    by  William 


,  ,  FENWAY 

here  are  men  literally  of  one  novel,  sisTThe  Silent  Enemy 

uel  Butler's,  which  in  value  undoubtedly  .    _^   „.. 

■eighs  the  whole  bulk  of  Messrs.  Burgin  and  P°"Slas  Burden 'and  Wiiliam  C.  Chan" 
e's   contributions  to   the  world.    Though  ^^eenaWLcTaM^'Sa^vrrt^^^ 
lard  Merrick  has  a  respectable  Ust  in  his  score  by  Massard  Mur  Zhene;  rXa!sed 
e,  would  not  one  exchange  them  all  for  his^^  Paramount  with  the  following,  all- 

j  Indian,  cast: 

Ik1u,1^^  Chief  Yellow  Robe 

fS^l'Ll^j.;   .  .Chief  Lons  Lance 


irad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth"? 


,51^  lA  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

li^^tii  Marion  S.  Van  Liew,  chief  of  the  home 
B^cs  education  bureau  of  the  University 
'  "Estate  of  New  York,  says  that  a  hatred  for 
"fcaiing,  "conceived  in  childhood  because 
» pulsion,  has  given  to  millions  of  girls  a 
[itlook  on  life  and  housekeeping." 
washing  of  dishes  at  home  should  not  be 
M)ble,  much  less  repulsive  task.   To  do  it 
to  dismiss  the  dishes  without  breakage, 
I'l  glasses  the  polish  that  once  made  the 
Bper's    background   beautiful,    to  avoid 


casiot- 


i{  and  stickiness  before  the  delicate  man- 


1 18, ' 
i  an"', 

fjiOit  of  the  towel— this  requires  care  and 
;(i«tration.    Dishwashing,  when  it  comes  to 
(iss ware,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  fine 
jl  [((V  n  the  days  when  housewives,  however 
I  \eiT  station  or  comfortable  their  circum- 
j5t«:'|C[.  took  an  active  part  in  the  daily  work, 
^sisted  on  washing  their  china  and  dry- 
jK^iwith  the  tenderness  shown  an  infant  in 
lile  tub.   Nor  when  the  wife  was  without 
,,j„i;iE,  cf  all  work— the  species  is  now  nearly 
did  a  husband  worthy  of  her  present 
p  irous  spectacle  in  wiping  dishes,  evep 
^lis  Arabella  insisted  on  his  donning  an 
ifjj]  to  protect  his  clothes. 
lS|nen  in  the  act  of  washing  dishes  have 


f  le  affection,  not  alone  the  approval,  of 
li  tful  men,  who  have  found  the  scene  ro- 
ll .   Thackeray  sang  of  Peg  of  Llmavaddy. 
^etty  pussy,  with  the  bewitching  smile. 


Now  she  rubs  the  spoons, 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure. 
Now  she  scours  a  pot 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her. 
Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Ssouring  of  a  kettle. 


Sjjf  .Tf?"  .Chief  Akawanush 

^•.•.•.■.•.'.■.•.•.•.•.'.•.'.'.•.•••.■.■.•.•.•.•,S.''°"gtS'^ 

Here  Is  a  silent  picture  oif  noble 
stature  which  deserves  popular  support 
and  which,  such  is  the  obstinacy  of 
our  motion  picture  audiences,  probably 
will  not  get  it.  "The  Silent  Enemy" 
presents  In  graphic  manner  a  stirring 
series  of  episodes  which  may  be  ac- 
'  cepted  as  typical  of  Indian  life  among 
the  Ojibways  or  any  of  those  other 
Indian  tribes  which  at  one  time  rbamed 
the  northern  country.  Here  the  silent 
enemy  is  hunger,  starvation.  With  a 
small  group  of  Indian  principals,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  be  actors  yet  are 
doubly  impressive  because  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  naturalness  of  their  per- 
formance, the  story  is  told  in  panto-  i 
mime,  aided  of  course  by  timely  can-  ' 
tions.  ^  ' 

We  see  Chief  Chetoga's  attenuated  ' 
band  hard  put  for  food.  Baluk,  a  young 
hunter,  is  convinced  that  the  tribe  I 
should  move  north,  to  Intercept  the  i 
caribou  on  their  annual  winter  migra-  ! 
tion.  Dagwan,  the  treacherous  "Medl-  ! 
cine  Man,"  rival  of  Baluk  for  the  hand  I 
of  Neewa,  the  chief's  daughter,  opposes  : 
the  idea.  Chetoga  favors  Baluk's  sug- 
gestion and  the  Indians  begin  their 
arduous  trek  to  the  north,  even  to  the 
rim  of  the  Arctic  circife.  Misfortune 
trails  them.  Chetoga,  after  many  days 
of  fasting  in  solitude,  seeking  aid  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  dies,  and  appoints 
Baluk   his   successor.    Dagwan,  more 
venomous  than  ever,  persuades  the  In- 
dians to  offer  Baluk  up  as  sacrifice 
after   added  days  of  privation  The 
funeral  pyre  is  blazing  when  Baluk's 
scouts  report  the  coming  of  the  cari- 
bou. The  immense  horde  is  ambushed, 
great  numbers  are  killed,  and  the  tribe 
celebrates  with  feasting.  Dagwan,  con-  [ 
victed   of   false   medicine-making,  is 
condemned  to  fare  forth  into  the  bar-  I 
rens  alone,  without  food  or  weapons,  j 
It  is  said  that  two  years  was  given  to 
the  makmg  of  this  film.    The  scenes 

R.lnt^ln?'  ^t"^^  ^""y.  We  see  I 
Baluk  kill  a  big  bear  with  bow  and  ! 

"^w?.  cubs  becoming  playmates  ! 
of  Cheeka,  the  chief's  little  son  -We  I 
see  Baluk  kill  a  bull  moose  with  his 


spear,  after  timber  wolves  have  worried 
the  big  beast;  we  see  a  mountain  lion 
and  bear  in  vicious  combat;  two  camp 
dogs,  crazed  by  hunger,  trying  to  kill 
each  other.  We  see  the  Indians  shoot- 
ing rapids  in  their  laden  canoes,  young 
Cheeka  and  his  two  cubs  overturned, 
and  rescued.  We  see  the  long  file  of 
Indians,  tramping  across  the  land  of 
snows,  scourged  by  stinging  winds.  And, 
most  thrilling  of  all,  the  approach  of 
Ithe  caribou,  the  ambush,  the  attack, 
and  the  slaughter.  Throughout,  the 
camera  has  done  wonderful  things, 
catching  the  glint  of  sun  on  snow,  wild 
life  in  unrehearsed  action,  beautiful 
sequences  of  timber  lands,  lakes,  rivers, 
mountain  torrents.  "The  Silent  En- 
bmy"  is  educational,  authentic,  amazing- 
ly enthralling.  Highest  praise  is  due 
to  William  DoUglas  Burden,  the  ex- 
plorer, and  to  William  C.  Chanler,  who 
produced  it,  and  to  all  who  aided  m 
(the  work.  It  is  a  legend  of  a  dying  race 
which  is  worthy  of  perpetuation,  for 
'frequent  showing  to  the  growing  young- 
isters  of  this  vast,  unconquerable  con- 
tinent.   W.  E.  G. 

'  NEW  B.  F,  KEITH'S 

"Half  Shot  at  Sunrise" 

'  An  all-talking-  screen  comedy  based  on  a 
etorv  bv  James  A.  Creelnian.  Ji-..  with  music 
and  lyi-ics  by  Harry  Tierney  and  Ann  Cald- 
well' directed  by  Paul  Sloane  and  presented 
by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  followingr  cast: 

Tommy   Bert  Wheeler 

Qjlberi    .'  •  ■  .   Robert  Woolsey 

M    P    S'przeant    John  Rutherford 

Col.   isiarshall    Geiirse  MacFarlane 

Eileen   Roberta  Robinson 

Oig.a,    Leni  Stenfrel 

Annette   J?"''?^^^' 

Lt.  Jmi  Reed   .^^  Hurt  Trevor 

Mrs.  Marshall    Edna  May  Oliver 

Military  Policeman    Eddie  de  Lange 

Gen.  Hale    E.  H.  Calvert 

Capt.  Jones   Alan  Roscoe 

Despite  the  flood  of  morbid  and  dis- 
illusioned war  books  now  flooding  the 
market,  motion  pictiures  continue  to 
looV-  upon  those  bloody  four  years  as  a 
subject  for  the  most  farcical  of  antics. 
Almost  every  comedian  in  Hollywood 
has  been  set  to  work  to  show  us  the 
brighter  side  of  combat,  and  the  latest 
contributors  are  Bert  Wheeler  and  Rob- 
ert Woolsey.  In  "Half  Shot  at  Sunrise", 
the  current  feature  film  at  the  new 
B.  P.  Keith  Theatre,  these  two  exhibit 
their  now  familiar  and  frequently  tire- 
some brand  of  humor  in  the  roles  of 
two  doughboys  on  a  lark  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Wheeler  grows  sentimental,  Mr.  Wool- 
sey continues  to  smoke  his  cigar  and  the 
humors  are  very  slapstick  indeed.  The 
audience  last  Saturday  found  them  ex- 
tremely fimny. 

In  a  picture  of  this  sort.  It  isn't  much 
use  trying  to  tell  the  plot,  but  there 
seem  to  be  several  stories  tripping  up  ! 
one  another  in.  the  course  of  events. 
Tommy  and  Gilbert,  dodging  the  miU- 
tary  police,  meet  Col.  Marshall's 
daughter,  Annette,  and  she  and  Bert 
hit  It  off  famously.  The  colonel,  torn 
between  his  homely  wife  and  the  at- 
tentions of  an  alluring  brunette,  Olga, 
is  trying  also  to  break  up  the  love  af- 
fair of  his  older  daughter,  Eileen,  and 
Lt.  Jim  Reed.  In  the  background 
is  a  crotchety  general  continually  de- 
manding some  important  papers.  It 
all  works  out  after  a  fashion,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  usual  song  and 
dance  numbers. 

Any  opinion  on  the  acting  of  the 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Woolsey  is  open 
to  argument:  some  find  them  excruciat- 
ingly funny  and  their  least  move  the 
cause  for  unrestrained  mirth.  Others 
do  not,  so  take  your  own  choice.  The 
dogged  perseverence  of  two  military 
policemen,  played  by .  John  Rutherford 
and  Eddie  de  Lange  seemed  much  more 
entertaining.  Dorothy  Lee  is  pert  and 
amusing  as  Annette,  but  is  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  alluring  Leni  Stengel  as 
the  colonel's  persistent  wooer,  Olga. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  are  satisfactory. 

E.  U  H. 


!>«  aLAY  SQUARE 
"A' umbered  I  Men" 

A,;'5oh",l'-^^;^{^n^r5J?r.'';tr,*,,«'5\pt''-<i  b.v 

, F,r«t^  National" Vl{'u^rh'l''^fo!,"o1ff^-''*,",:,7.' 
Alary  Dine".'. '"V" Conrad  Naeei 
Bud  Leonard  .     .."  Ji',,„  "i'^'i, 

l.'muel  Barnes  "^X,™""<1  Haclou 

KwiiT  Callahan  .  ^'"'i;  Marshall 

i^on  .Rin.-ildo    .  K.ilph  Ince 

Warden  Lansine V"  -3^^^"'''  '^''"'-'t 

Mrs.  Miller  Holden 
Bahy  Face  Blanche  Friderici 

"Happy"  Howard'."!'!' rJl"^  I-inow 
J.n,my  Martin  •  •  A       V.'.' 'jTrSlerif  Howi'fci 

If  we  were  to  believe  all  that  "Num- 
bered Men"  tries  to  tell  us,  we  would 
become  convinced  that  most  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  particular  prison  which 


KEITH-ALBEE 

"She's  My  Weakness" 

An  all-takins  screen  comedy  adopted  ^br  J. 
Walter  Ruben  from  the  play  eiititled. 
"Tommv."  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Bernard 
Robinson:  directed  by  Melville  Brown  and 
presented  by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  loi- 1 
lowing-  cast:  »,.v,„,  t 

Tomnu  Mills   Arthur  Lalie 

Marie  Thurber   r  '  '  •  "  '  T"?.i£fiL, 

Warren  Thurber  

David  Tuttle   William  Collier,  Sr. 

Mrs   Thurber     Helen  Ware 

Bernard  Norton   -f,' 

■Mrs.  Oberlander  

VTiigon  Waller  Gilbert 

Juvenile  actors — and  by  that  we  mean 
actors  who  are  supposed  to  have  grown 
up  but  still  smack  strongly  of  kinder- 
garten— should  not  be  handicapped  by 
too  close  juxtaposition  with  experienced 
players  who  really  know  their  way 
around.    This  was  brought  forcibly  to 
mind   last   Saturday   while  watching 
"She's  My  Weakness,"  feature  film  at 
the  Keith-Albee  Theatre.   The  nomina; 
,  stars  are  Arthur  Lake  and  Sue  Carol 
I'l  but  the  real  stars  are  William  Collier. 
]  Sr.,  and  the  reliable  Lucien  Littlefield 
j  These  two  have  a  most  disastrous  ef- 
)  feet  on  the  youngsters,  making  them 
)  seem  unbelieva'bly  awkward,  callow  and 
j  ill  at  ease. 

]  "She's  My  Weakness,"  taken  from  a 
{successful  stage  play  entitled  "Tommy," 
has  an  amusing  idea  behind  it.  When 
a  boy  is  really  in  love,  he  mustn't  waste 
his  time  making  up  to  his  girl's  parents 
and  leave  her  out  in  the  cold.  Tommy 
Mills  was  so  good-natured  that  he  let 
Marie  Turber's  father  and  mother  nde 
him  rough-,shod  until  they  sang  his 
praises  all  day  and  all  night  and  Mane, 
who  was  really  in  love  with  him,  be- 
came sick  of  the  sound  of  his  name, 
and  turned  to  a  less  desirable  suitor, 
Bernard  Norton,  in  despair.  Maries 
uncle,  David  Tuttle,  saw  how  things 
were  working  out  and  took  a  hand  in 
the  game.  He  advised  Tommy  to  be  as 
rude  as  possible  to  Marie's  parents,  even 
get  himself  thrown  out  of  tire  house  if 
possible,  but  Tommy  was  too  polite  to 
make  a  go  of  this  strong-minded  sug- 
gestion. 

A  real-estate  deal  finally  settles 
things  all  around.  Tommy  is  misunder- 
stood and  forbidden  the  house.  Mane 
almost  elopes  with  Bernard,  and  Uncle 
David,  the  deus  ex-machina,  manages 
to  .sell  both  Tommy's  property  and  that 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thurber,  at 
a  good  price.  William  Collier,  Sr.,  does 
eminently  satisfactory  work  as  the 
meddling,  well-intentioned  David  Tuttle, 
ably  assisted  by  Lucien  Littlefield  as  the 
cantankerous  Mr.  Thurber.  Sue  Carol 
and  Arthur  Lake  give  their  usual  por- 
trayals of  young  love  in  bewilderment; 
they're  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad. 

E.  L.  H> 


 Rosita  Moi-eno 

Bradv   Eugene  PaJlelte 

"'^"^   .kitz).  Green 


MODERN-BEACON 
"The  Santa  Fe  Trail" 

All  all-talking:  drama  adapted  to  the  screen 
bv   Sam   Miutz    from    the   novel,  -Spanish 

Krief  '  bv  Hal  G.  Evarts;  directed  by  Otlo 
Brower  and  Edwin  H.  Knopf  and  presented 
bv  liiramount  with  the  loUowing-  cast : 

Stan   Holhster  Richard,  Arlen 

Maria  Castinado 

"Doc" 

"Old  ^Tiiier'''  .  jumor"  purk... 

Marc  Collard  Hopper  Atchle^ 

Juan  Castinado  r^'^'gh^^iVwTv 

Siayen   ^^'^  shumway 

Chief  Sutanek  •*'*5?,\"°  rfnud 

Eagle  Feather  • .  Blue  Cloud 

Brown  Beaver  .,  V  ■l°'^J?r,m 

Webber  Jacl^ 

A  border  comedy— romance  set  to 
broken  English,  with  a  pastoral  back- 
ground of  woolly  sheep,  is  "The  Santa 
Fe  Trail."  In  it  Mr.  Arlen  has  an  easy 
time,  making  love  to  a  young  minx 
who  speaks  the  Spanish  of  New  Mexico 
fluidly  and  is  quite  equally  conversant 
with  the  English  language.  True,  h'- 
has  his  perilous  moments,  when  deau. 
seems  to  be  staring  at  him  from  t;ie  i 
villain's  six-shooter  or  from  an  indig- 
nant Didian's  knife;  but  thanks  to  his, 
luck  or  to  the  timely  support  of  old  i 
"Doc"  Brady,  his  wily  and  loyal  partner  : 
in  the  precarious  occupation  of  herd-  . 
Ing  sheep  in  cattlemen's  country.  Mr. 
Arlen,  alias  Stan  Hollister  of  K.  n.^aSy 


es  through  safe  of  limb,  to  w 


11 
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-. )  u 

lUghter  of  the  owner  of  '  Span- 
.  "  and  to  see  his  arch-enemy, 
,    .  nipulous  MarC  Collard,  biting 
duii  of  his  nwn  ofBce  floor. 
Wliat  makes  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail 
or*  Int'eresting  than    usual    ;s  the 
-sfince  in  the  cast   of   two  clever 
.amies.  Junior    Durkin    and  Mitzi 
LTieeii.    Both  are  glib   in  precocious 
comedy  roles,  both  are  at  home  on 
horseback.    Mltzi  particularly  Is  cap- 
Uvating  with  her  little  mockeries  of 
speech  of  others.    She  may   be  the 
ffissle  Loftus  of  a  new  generation.  An- 
Alher    factor,    picturesque   and  quite 
■foditable,  Is  the  performance  of  sev- 
^al  real  Indians,  supposed   to  play 
mportant  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
blundering  Kansan    and    his  portly 

'^^^^""the  first  half  of  this  picture 
here  can  be  only  praise,  for  its  ap- 
parent   freedom    from    artifice,  its 
loiiesty  of  acting,    its    amusing  se- 
luences.    Thereafter  the  film  becomes 
/ictlm  of  an  enemy  within  the  ranks 
IS  it  were.    Either  the  directors  found 
hat  It  was  running  too  long  and  de- 
■ided  to  take  short  turns  the  rest  or 
way;  or  those  responsible  for  the 
,ing  did  an  atrocious  job.  What- 
r  happened,  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail 
,st  itself  in  the  last  20  minutes  and 
apsed  from  likable  romantic  drama  to 


The  cask  last  night  was  a.s  foUows; 
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was  no  night  for  the  production  of 
a  'eJlp^  play.    The  streets  were  so 


..;  01.  

Irbv  Mar5li:ill 
Wallace  Fr-k.rn 
■  Coarlottp  Aiiil'-f;w  ■! 
R«Iand  Bolimii.fy 

 Alan  \NiUey 

Helen  Vinson 
.•.Philip  Menvale 
Frank  Greene 


^lo^c'^HhaT^an;  could  not  arrive  at 

''"t,  spite'o?  th? brave  words  spoken 
.v^itXath  from  Cicero  t»  Bacon,  from 
Saf^e  to'  Whitman,  few  men  or 
f^r^men  are  eagT  to  be  mown  down  by 
nff^aper  Life  is  dear  to  them  nor 
wolw  mey  exchange  ^I'^^^^^^Z 
tvio  VM>«th "  vague  celestial  joys,  nor 
<    wouldThey  be  consoled  by  the  promise  , 

of  Mr.  Casella  wTiting  tWs  P'^L^  ,m 
hov  i^iEtles  on  a  dark  road  to  keep  up 
coiira-e-  but  the  dramatist's  pres- 

audience  of  a  night.  „„^„„.  to  find 
Death  visits  Duke  Lambert  to  nna 
out  why  he  is  feared:  what  mortals  find 
In  iSe  to  sustain  them  through  ail  Its 
novitlble  ms,  and  maJce  them  discon- 
wed  with  only  three  score  years  and 
'  -      teS  to  to^  out  What  is  this  love  that 

c-rude  mS^xna.  That  seemedTpI^t^  "^^-^^  ^^Flf^B^it^ 
such  an  auspicious^beginnlng  de3e-eM  d.lnglil.^^  The  duke  P^^^^^^^^^ 


Mr.  MahOTeyTcTiiel  comedian  of  this 
(Sketch    Book,    labovixl    diligently  to 
Smake  ihe  evening  a  howling,  noisy  suc- 
Thom.a  Bnie  cess.  He  gave  his  familiar  loose-legged] 
.  .Tuiiaii  dances,  told  several  ancient  jokes  ana 

^^^Y^BirK'one  or  two  new  ones  whUe  regaining 
oua  Biru     ,    o^^  ^^^^^^  genuinely  amusing 

in  two  numbers,  as  when  he  tried  wiui 
drunken  solemnity  to  hide  a  bottle  in 
the  footboard  of  a  hotel  bed  only  to 
dislodge  a  dozen  empties  from  that 
favorite  hiding  place;  or  when  he  tried 
to  shave  while  Miss  Worth  plied  soap - 
and  sponge  tirelessly  In  a  bath-tub, 
unperturbed  even  when  Mr.  Demarest 
as  a  plumber  entered  the  sajne  tub  to 
repair  the  pipes.  Mr.  Demarest  who 
neither  dances  nor  sings,  contributea 
several   racy  quips  and  indulged  ad 
nauseam  in  the  questionable  pa.s.;lme 
of  slapping  faces  or  Implanting  kicts 
on  the  persons  of  a  trio  of  acrobatic 
clowns  known  as  the  Three  Sailors 
Some  of  their  material  was  really  fun 
ny,  too  much  of  it  was  tiresome. 

Of  others  named  in  the  long  pro- 
gram it  may  be  said  that  Miss  Du  i'aye 
gave   an   extraordinary   exhibition  ol 


a  more  graceful  and  intelligent  endUig. 

A  second  feature  photoplay  on  this 
week's  program  is  "Reno,"  a  screen 
version  of  the  novel  by  Cornelius  Van- 
flerbat.  Jr.  Ruth  Boland  has  the  ro^e 
\l  Felicia  Brett.  Kenneth  Thomson 
bat  of  Richard  Belden.  W^. 


figures  in  the  story,  despite  their  un- 
■^avory  records,  were  really  a  fine  lot 
f  fellows  who  would  appear  equally  at; 
ase  at  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  Their 
■arden  was  a  kindly  old  gentleman  who 
herished  the  belief  that  a  gentle  hand 
lirneth  away  the  murderer,  that  rest 
»oms  and  radios  and  other  modern 
ftneficences  are  more  reformative  than 
I  .<!tretch  in  "solitary"  or  a  cold  water 
1  from  the  nozzle  of  a  high-pressure 
in. p.   There  should  have  been  a  theme 
flng.  "Our  warden's  a  nice  old  man," 
K'  complete  the  picture. 
^Unfortunately  there  was  one  prison 
hmate,  known  as  King  Callahan,  who 
Eemed  to  be  of  the  old  school  of  crim- 
lals.    He  was  rough  and  tough  and 
lean.   Unshaven,  he  was  not  pretty  to 
fok  at.    Mr.  Ince  played  the  king  in 
'nod  old  melodramatic  style,  and  thus, 
V  oheer  contrast  if  naught  else,  vita- 
.^d  the  character  and  made  it  stana, 

 Quite  likely  his  ieiiow_^piayers. 

iorced  to  pose  unnaturally  and  to  say 
fnd  do  things  which  "o  convict  ever 
v  ould  say  and  do,  were  choked  with  a 
Treat  envy  of  Mr.  Ince. 

The  many-angled  story  Is  so  treated 
IS  to  arouse  suspicion  that  it  was  pro- 
^)ced  chiefly  to  offset  the  effect  of  pre- 
liniis  and  more  realistic  pictures  or 
i.f  much  recent  plays  as  "The  Criminal 
rode"  and  "The  Last  Mile."   "The  hero, 
B'ld  Leonard,  framed  by  a  wily  under- 
v  f.rld  chieftain,  is  loved  by  Mary  Dane, 
girl  who  was  willing  to  wail  10  years 
.   or  him  but  who  hesitated  at  the  pros- 
I   lect  of  20.    Following  the  fairly  excit- 
■  ng  incidents  of  a  prison  escape  by  King 
i  :3allahan  and  the  equivocal  part  which 
«  3ud  played  In  it,  the  latter  might  have 
suffered  added  penalties.    It  was  at 
this  /point  that  Bertie,  a  fellow-convict, 
.  expoied  the  real  villain,  who  along  with 
k  Callahan  was  killed.  Bud  and  Mary,  as 
I  Bie  picture  closes,  find  mutual  happi- 
t  ^less  as  the  prison  resumes  its  wonted 
8    aim  and  cheeriness. 

Tlierc  are  many  good  names  in  the 
ast.  It  is  said  that  Director  LeRoy 
pent  two  weeks  in  San  Quentin  peni- 
jentiary,  to  acquire  atmosphere.  The 
joys  must  have  been  on  their  good  be- 
lavior,  hoping  he  would  give  them  a 
 W.  E.  G. 


keep  Death's  secret  for  tl^^  to^f  g-^^Zf 
when  he  masquerades  as  Frmce  Sirki. 

!?iV^;  anoroach  his  searching  glance 
The  men  tod  him  strange  if  not  sin^ 
Ater  -Tl-ie  lover  of  Grazia,  and  th 
duke  hlmself-they,  too- " ^Sad 
frpplv  Iti  his  presence.  Maj.  wmtreao 
who  hi^  faced  him  on  the  battlefield 
is  drawn,  toward  him.  . 

While  Prince  Sirkl  Is  in  the  casiie 
flowers  do  not  fade,  leaves  do  not  fal 
the  old  diplomat  renews  his  youth  an' 
courts  ogles  and  flatters  every  woman 
Orazra:  a   shadowy  creature  of  mis 
and  moonbeams,  longing  /or  happiness 
not  finding  it  in  her  betrothal  to  th 
rinke-s^n  feels  that  her  longmgs  arc 
.atisfied  oAly  by  the  lover  Death.  Wheil 
the  ii^e  breaks' his  promise,  her  mothd 
anri  her  earthly  lover  beg  Death  to 
teave  ler  with  them.  ,  Entreaties  are 
in  vain.    Death  himself  cannot  shake 
hPr  resolve    Grazia  knew  who  he  was 
?rom  th^  time  she  first  met  Wm.  Why 
should  she  not  love  him  and  go  re- 
loicineUnto  the  unknown  land? 

This  play  in  which  the  symbolism  te 
at  tim^  unnecessarily  emphasized  was 
heai^  with  the  respect  that  was  its 
due  Merivale  had  the  requisite 

Snoeanfdepartu^e.'lt^U^ 
sented  «»-nrsi  oi  .  guBfesI 


muscular  control,  the  modern  nomen 
clature  for  a  contortion  act;  that  i 
dusky-\Tsaged  youth  known  as  Omar 
revealed  amazing  proficiency  in  high- 
speed cartwheels  and  gyrations;  that 
Mr.  Howard  sang  introductory  songs 
for  several  of  the  displays  of  feminine 
pulchritude;  that  Miss  Worth,  after  a 
neat  tap  dance  with  her  brother,  Coly, 
developed  into  a  hoyden  willing  to  en- 
dure much  buffeting  by  her  male  com- 
panions; and  that  the  Lovely  sisters 
were  more  attractive  in  feature  and 
form  than  in  thin-voiced  melodies.  As 
to  choral  beauty  and  to  pictorial  deco- 
rations, Mr.  Carroll  surely  cannot  be- 
lieve  himself   entitled    to  superlative 
adulation.  Given  a  full  stage,  his  danc- 
ers can  impress  mildly  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  rather  than  by  any  orig- 
inality or  intricacy  of  manoeuvres.  The 
1  costumes  were  neither  strikingly  ornate 
nor  shockingly  sparse.    Such  reticence 
on  Mr.  Carroll's  part  is  unusual.  We 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  as  satisfying  as 
when  he  leans  to  the  extremes  of 
nudity.  W.E.G. 


rTpf H^re^^ciar i^- 

?re"sing^^Uge?S-^appropn. 

ately  romantic.  

SHUBERT 
Earl  CmoM  Sketch  Booh 

Earl  Carroll  Sketch  Book,  a  re^e  m 
rvr.cs   aiS  """i.Jfral  scor«  bv  1><""«"'^°, 


•break."    He  did. 


^30 


Jay  GornjJ 

witb-thesB  p"';2'f^''ifv,ree  Sailors,  'he 


William  Demarest.    'n»  -  Coly  anc 

1,  ely  Sieters.  I'-'^n^i^^l^d  'DoroWy  Car- 
(  ■af  ie  ^tffi:th.   pon  KennelK.  Laverne 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
"Uncle -Jm^fi" 

"Uncle  Vanya,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts 
by  Anton  Chekhov,  acting  version  by 
Rose  Cay  lor,  produced  by  Jed  Harris  in 
present  form,  April  16,  1930,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  N.  Y.   The  cast: 

Marina,  a  nurse.... ^  ^Kale  Mayhew 

Michael  Astroll.  a  doctor. ..  Osgood  Perkins 
Ivan  Voinitski  (Uncle  Van.va) 

Walter  Connolly 

Sonla    .   Zita  Joliann 

Alexander  Serebrakoff,  a  retii;ed  professor 

Eugene  Powers 

Ilya  Telesin  Eduardo  Ciannelh 

Helena  Lillian  Gisli 

Mme.   Voinitskaya   Isabel  Irvnis 

A  Servant  Harold  Johnsnid 

The  bitter,  kindly  comedy  in  which 
Chekhov,  some  30  years  ago,  expressed 
his  smiling  commiseration  for  hopeful 
humanity,  is  now  before  us  in  a  pres- 
entation of  richness  and  delicacy.  From 
the  first  act  with  its  healthy  irritability, 
its  aura  of  protest,  of  quest,  of  revolt, 
to  the  last  retching  scenes  when  the 
evading,  symbolical  Helena  glides  out 
and  leaves  a  household  frantically  at- 
tempting social  resignation  to  its  fate 
characterization,  emphasis,  pacing  com 
bine  to  do  justice  to  the  playwright  s 
theme.  '  ^, 

It  has  been  said  by  the  translator 
of  the  present  version  that  Chekhov  s 
plays  had  no  theme,  yet  in  "Lncle 
Vanya"  there  is  easily  seen  as  definite 
and  pointed  a  theme  of  mundane  futil- 
ity as  even  a  Russian  is  capable  of. 
The  home-work  assignment  of  the  stern 
schoolmaster,  Chekhov,  is  spoken  and 
reiterated  throughout  the  play  as  his 
people,  either  in  trivial  moments  or  m 
crises  but  always  in  keeping  with  sit- 
uation and  character,  speak  lines  that 
do  double  work— that  come  also  straight 
from  the  heart  of  the  staunch,  realistic 

'""No'lmnfls  appalling-drink  your 
tea,"  remarks  Uncle  Vanya  when  his 
mother  becomes  annoyed  over  a  minor 
m?ident.  Agam  he  uses  the  expression, 
and  finally  when  he  ^e^  the  Helena 
he  loves  in  the  arms  of  the  doctor  he 
tries  again  to  speak  his  creed,  this  time 
^toDDins  with  ''Nothing  .  .  ."  when 
iSh  conquers  his  philosophy  '.A 
mwi  should  have  courage  to  Ine  with- 
SThope,"  says  the  doctor,  when  his 
out  nupc.  „„„„j^,g  js  gone,  and 

that  the  truth, 


•  A-^OTff  of  Miss  Caylor  s  translation, 
^he  has  kept  in  mind  that  the  play 
was  written  under  the  Influence  o 
XioTed  manners  of  though  an^ 
that  motivation  of  ^^'^  ,  ^^„„^,'* 
business  in  the  original  would  be  puzzl- 
ing to  English-speaking  playgoers, 
DitBculties  of  time,  geography  anu 
language  have  been  modified  by  her 
in  a  few  deft  and  apt  change.s.  The 
present  version  is  contemporary  in  ex- 
position without  loss  of  digni  y.  Its 
clarity  and  economy  bring  the  author  s 
satirical  humor  into  high,  though  not  ^ 

"^.laygir's'wlil  recall  the  story  of  the 
lordly  old  pedant  who  comes  with  hi.^ 
beautiful  young         Helena  to  live  -  . 
the  country  house  he  Inhf^^ed  froiii 
his  first  mate.  Vanya,  hrother  of  h^- 
first  wife,  works  hard  with  Soma  the 
professor's  daughter,  to  run  the  esta  c 
and  has  given  the  best  part  of  his  li  < 
to  this  end  with  meagre  rewaid  Ast- 
iroff.  once  a  promising  yourig  doctor 
Yiat  also  spent  his  years  working  hard 
iamong  dull  people.  Both  he  and  Vanya 
'LTm  love^v^th  the  heautiful  cold 
and   self-centred   Helena.     Both  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,  as  is  Sonia 
who  secretly  loves  the  doctor  Vanya  "i 
a  final  fury  at  the  f  o-^ssor  s  doniinc 
ing  heartlessness,  tries  to  shoot  hm 
and  in  a  magnificent  climax  of  frustr. 
tlon,  misses.  There  are  Partmgs   So  . 
tries  to  sooth  herself  and  toose 
remlm  with  an  imP'-°"»Pt>^Xh  it  > 
final  happiness  in  Heaven,  which  it 
poSible  to  interpret  as  Chekhov  s  la. 

'''^Lsofn  glides  through  the  Play, 
b-autiful,  cold  and  untouched  In  tii- 
difficult  role  of  a  conscioosly  beauWul 
unman  who,  as  someone  says,  attiacis 
It^nA'e  a  firefly,  but  fes  nd^^^^f, 
light  nor  heat,  she  gWes  a  consis  ent 

Iweet   charming  ^^^^^^^^J^^:. 
ingly  undisturbed  by  the  anguish 
Jve  that  centres  on  ^ler,  she  hardb 
conforms  to  the  Helena  specified  by 
Chekhov   S   his   voluminous,  corres- 

^°^o"Mr.  Connolly  and  Mr  Perkins 
belong  the  major  honors  of  the  pl - 
-S-  *„Ti„  v,;,vp  t.hev  conceived  and  m- 


io  fully  have  they  conceived  and  m- 
Uined  their  characters  that  any  cnu 
ism  of  them  must,  it  seems,  fall  on  the 
he^d  o£  Chekhov.  And  it  wouW  "ot  be  , 
far  wrong  to  include  in  that  bracsei 
Jhe  rest"|f  the  cast,  particularly  Miss 
Johann,  ^  "     "  ' 

X6f^  STATE 

TJIinl^?—  d^ama, adapted  b. 
.lames  Gleason 


:,n,i  Janipo  Seymour  Irom  t  la  , 


Vincent  ^onmans  ru.d  orclies. ration  by 

Itiwiner  cnsir  j 
Tamarind  


lol- 


Ccrry 

Victor  

Valli.  .  .,  

Mr.  Lodsc  •  • 
,losp  Alvarado. 

Bastikolf  

Paulclle  

Marquise  

Ma9.seuse  

The  antics 


,ria  Svranfmi 
.Owen  Mooy 


of 


n!ch  i^ht  be  kept  m  the  back  1 

^;^%s'^f^^fml°od\fbP|lite-t- 

Jr,cAhe5amilyiTmo«^ 

one's  normal  state  oi  i  b 


5y  PHIT.TP  H.4LE  ^^hen  one's  normal  swi,c  j 

PLYMOU^  theatre:  First  ^^er- ^^^^^^^^Il^u^  ^ 
lormance       Boston  of  'iDeath  Takes  "pt'^neaaMre  up  to  some  of  Mr._  car 


Whatever  ,it  may  be.  Is  less  terrible  than 

""bu?  Uiere  is  comedy  of  pompousne.ss, 
of  eager  love,  of  conceit;  iJ^erf  is  com- 
edy of  unhappiness  itself.  Chekhov,  slt- 
ttog  on  a  cloud,  looks  down  on  the  cun- 
ous  puppets  that  are  men.  and  chal- 
oub  pu^'H^';    .         „.ifv,  viiiTi  flt.  then 


.Lew  Ciidv 

.  .Willi. ara„ no}* 

■«''^>:r%Wa'ye 
.Aarienne-D;Ambrl^;urt 

 '.DapUne  Pollard 

Gloria  Swanson  and 
her  confederates  In  "What  a  Widowr, 
current  feature  film  at  Loew  s  State, 
■  u  gest  that  the  glamoroi.  lady  f  ecid^^ 
to  take  a  day  off  and  be  as  slapstick 
and  carefree  as  possible.  The  result  is 
frankly  somewhat  disappomtmg  after 
the  high  hopes  that  Gloria  aroused  by 
her  fine  work  in  "The  Trespasser.  Here 
she  flutters  around  in  handsome  mod 
ernistic  settings,  wearing  a  senes^  °^ 

%1  this  >i!ouW  not  M  t.l;.»  to  m;m 

and  Gloria,  even  thougn 


performance  of  Ferris  s  adaptation  at 
Cincinnati  in  May,  1929,  by  the  Stuart 
Walker  Company  parisVi.  players.  Stony 
Creek,  Ct.,  for  L,ee  S'nubert  on  Oct.  IG, 
1929  Professional  Players,  Washing- 
ton 'd.  C,  No^.  18,  1929,  Philadelphia 
I  Nov  25,  1023.  Presented  in  New  Yo:k 
■on  bee.  26  1920,  -t  the  Ethel  Barr\'- 
ore  th'  !'  '  "  ■  P  -  :'■ 


parti 
ing  i 
point 
.  rai 
js  causti 

Eddie  Canto^-  ^'^^^-t^herhas  ^  saving 
major  part  ^^^/i?."''V.hen  he  injects 
faculty  of  comica  ltJ  ^^ne  ^. 
hi.s  own  person  into  P^^'jMB  ^^^^ 
pleasantry  ^'  if' double  meanl^^^^^ 


phrase  and  point  wi.n  v  ^^^^^^ 
^ldt3  can  be  draped  when  tlie  ^^^^^^ 


stopped-a  phrase'  which  leaps  out  o 
fte'Simediate  context  and  reminos  one 
of  the  pages  of  gratuitous  introspect  o 
to  which  western  reader.-;  of  Russiai. 
novels  become  toler-  " 
practisg. 


sets  out  lo  fccc         '";«'"Paris  on  the 
find,  acquires  a  _train  oi  Q  ^^^^^ 


rdmirers'  and  buys    unlin^ted  c^o  ne. 

Really  in  l"^'^  Ji-^^.       l^e  liilserable 
Morgan,  she  makes  nis  '"^  ga^ti. 
by  flirting  with  Victor,  a  dancer,  o 
koff,  a  violi^nst  who  be^^^^^^^ 
one  hand,  and  Jose  Alvaraao  *  i 
ate  Spanish  tenor.  In  tJ^«  ^nd^^n  i 
Gerry  make  it  up  and  fly  to  Ame  | 
the  giant  Dornler  DO^^^    doesn't  be- 
Miss  Swans^on  evldemiy  .gj^  . 

lieve  in  having  too  mucn  coi. .  ^ 
her  owri  sex..for.  with  the  excep 
Ma-garet  Livingston  m  a  o"'"" 
Grounding  plavers  are  chieflj 
Owen  Moore  gives  a  very  nice,  sii 


„  ,  (5c!rry  Morga;). 

-jut  iiK  b,  .sL  ,  i'Hie  by  Gregory 

Oayc  !is  the  c  tempM-nnicnlal 
Russian  nuLsu    i.     ■  nkofl.  Here  Is  a 
young  actor  who  will    bear  watcnuig. 
Lew  Cody,  reappearinp;  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, did  as  well  as  any  one  could  in 
the  part  of  Victor,  the  genially  befud- 
dled dancing  partner.  Herbert  Bragiot-  ; 
tl  wBo  a  handsome  and  fiery  Alvarado.  ^ 
Mr.  Youiniins's  songs,  particularly  "Love 
Ls  Like  a  Song,"  and  "You're  the  One"  j 
.ire  well  above  the  usual  Uilklng  picture  | 
standard,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Dor-  , 
nler  seaplane  are  excellent.     E.  L.  H.  1 


PRE-NUPTIAL  GIFTS 


instead  ol,  a.s  vva-s  rL-.iily  n.'-  case,  one 
of  Larry's  lady  friends.  The  sight  of 
him  pawing  the  ground,  kneading  cush- 
llons,  playing  with  the  bell  rope— all 
without  uttering  a  word— reduced  yes- 
'terday  afternoon's  audience  to  hysterr 

ll{i»^by^fT,X«g»e;^^^^^^  George  Henschel  ] 

very  nicely.  With  Ralph  Forbes  as  the  I  °_ 
handsome  and  spoiled  Lan-y  Chaxters, 
Skeets  -Gallagher  as  Bob  and  Roslta 
Moreno'' as  a  pretty  and  tempestuous 
iLulu,  "Her  Wedding  Night"  offers  some 
nleasant,  unmomentous  entertainment. 

E.  L.  H. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  50tii  season  tookj 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall.  Sir  George  Henschel — in  1881 
Mr.  Georg  (sic)  Henschel — was  Invited 
to  conduct  the  opening  concert  of  this 
anniversary  season,  for  as  the  first  con 


A  judge  in  Vienna  has  handed  down  as  his 
opinion  that  if  a  husband  is  granted  a  divorce 
because  his  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him,  he  has 
a  right  to  all  the  gifts  he  gave  his  betrothed 
b?fore  the  ceremony.  As  soon  as  the  opinion 
was  known,  a  woman  went  into  court  and  put 
all  the  gifts  she  had  received  on  the  judge's 
tjench.    The  hu.sband  gathered  them  together 

and  took  them  with  him  as  he  gaily  left  the  iductor  orthe'orchestra  he  arra'nged"'the 
courtroom.  program  for  its  first  concert  given  in 

Is  there  any  generally  accepted  doctrine  in  [Music  hall  on  Oct.  22  1881.  This  pro- 
this  country  concerning  the  disposition  of  gifts  IfoTorL^^lrlft^dTt-^^^^^^ 
to  a  betrothed  when  the  engagement  is  broken?  singers  of  Nuremberg"  for  Weber's 
Snmetimcs  these  presents  have  only  a  sentl-  "Festival"  overture — was  as  follows; 
mental  interest  to  a  man,  and  he  would  not ,  ^^^'^'^^^i;  overture  to  "The  Consecra- 
u  tv-       u    1   .         •  J  1.1       »  ,    i  ■   '"on  Of  the  House";  Gluck,  "Che  faro 

wish  them  back  to  remmd  him  of  lost  happi- isenza  Eurydice"  from  "Orfeo  ed  Eury- 
ness.  unless  with  the  view  of  giving  them  to  1  dice";  Haydn,  symphony,  B  flat  (B.  & 
another  maiden  who  would  look  with  favor  on  ^  ^o.  12);  Schubert,  ballet  music  from 
iiis  suit.  When  an  engagement  ring,  a  modest 
or  a  headlight  diamond,  has  been  given,  has 
the  forsaken  man  a  right  to  claim  it,  on  ac- 
count of  non-fulfilment  of  contract?  There 
are  instances  of  young  women  who,  having 
broken  the  engagement,  retain  the  gifts,  or 
having  married  and  then  left  the  husband. 


"Rosamunde";  Bruch,  Penelope's  Sor 
row  from  "Odysseus";  Wagner,  the 
prelude  »o  "The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg."  The  substitution  of 
Wagner's  music  for  Weber's  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  program  of  1881  in 
full  would  have  given  the  audience  o/ 
yesterday  a  better  idea  of  what  tiio/, 
assembled  in  Music  hall  50  vears  a*. 


laugh  to  scorn  the  thought  of  returning  them.  1  applauded,  or  condemned  as  ■'radical' 
-         -  I  too  modern,"  "anarchistic."  ' 


Not  e^  ery  lovely  lady  is  so  improvident  as  the 
lovely  Irene  of  the  Forsytes, 


Max  Klugi^ 

Word  has  been  received  from  Ger 
many  of  the  death  of  Max  Kluge,  a 
former  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  enjoyed  the  imique  rep- 
utation of  having  played  under  Hen- 
schel.  Gericke,  Nikisch,  Paur,  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Rabaud,  Monteux  and 
Koussevitzky.  He  was  the  only  mem- 
ber who  had  played  under  every  con- 
ductor the  orchestra  ever  had.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kluge  had  been  visiting  relatives 
and  friends  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  he  died  at  Munich,  Sept.  17, 
after  a  short  illness. 

METROPOLITAN  | 
Her  Wedding  Mghf 

An  all-talking-  comedy  drama  adapted  to 
le  srr»<;n  by  Henry  Myers  Irom  the  Etare 
lay,  Ijittle  Miss  Bluebeard."  by  Ayery 
lorwood  :  directed  hy  Frank  Tuttle  and  pi  e- 
ented  by  Paramount  witli  the  lollowinst 
ast : 

orma  Martin   Clara  Bow 

arry  Charters    Ralph  Forbes 

lerlip  Rill!    Charles  Rusirles 

Snb  Talmadiie    Skeets  Gallagher 

;i(iria  Marshall    Geneva  Mitchell 

.iilu    Rosita  Moreno 

■.va  Natalie  Kingston 

•mithers    Wilson  Benge 

.^frs.  Marshall    Lillian  Elliott 

An  entertaining  little  comedy,  "Her 
Wedding  Night,"  is  the  feature  film  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  for  the  cur- 
rent week.  Taken  from  Avery  Hop- 
wood's  "Little  Miss  Bluebeard,"  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  farcical  situations, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  raised  to  sheer 
hilarity  by  the  inspired  antics  of 
Charles  Ruggles.  Indeed,  the  picture 
belongs  to  Mr.  Ruggles  without  ques- 
tion, although  a  generous  share  of  ap- 
plause must  go  to  Skeets  Gallagher 
for  his  excellent  plajing  of  a  role  that 
is  only  slightly  less  amusing.  Clara 
Bow,  the  nominal  star  of  the  picture, 
remains  slim  and  stylish  but  has  little 
to  do  save  wander  in  and  out  in  be- 
coming costumes  and  smile  fetchlngly 
at  Ralph  Forbes  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  plot  is  sufficiently  entertaining 
without  any  violent  strain  or  orgin- 
ality.  A  pretty  actress.  Norma  Martin, 
accidentalljt  marries  Bob  Talmadge,  sec- 
retary to  the  popular  composer  and 
lady  killer,  Larry  Charters.  Things  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  Bob,  who 
is  impersonating  Larry,  signs  his  em- 
ployer's name  to  the  license,  so  Norma 
becomes  Larry's  wife  by  proxy.  The ' 
re.st  of  the  picture  is  devoted  to  recon-  I 
ciling  Norma  to  Larry,  to  getting  rid  I 

-of  Larry's  train  of  importunateliay='aa=- 
mirers  and  to  the  efforts  of  Bertie  Bird 
Larry's     inebriated    and  nerDetuatlv 

m'^e't  httf*^  ^^^P  Larr?''?ut'"anl. 
t»  get  himself  some  sleep.    There  i<i 

^o^h^fS  ^°  that  open  into^ 

each  other  and  every  one  seems  to  have 

of'dinchel."''  ^"•^  - 

The  performance  of  Charles  Ruffffi»« 
as  the  well  meaning  Bertie  deserve  t 
paragraph  aU  to  Itself.  On  onf  ^cat 
sion  he  tries  to  explain  to  the  Wo 
Norma  in  dumb  show  that  1?  was  a  el? 
Which  had  made  some  suspicious  noisfil 


If  Wagner's  Prelude  is  left  out 
consideration,  the  program  of  1881  nc 
seems  respectable  enough,  respectab 
prosaic,  or  as  some  would  say,  du 
What  conductor  today  would  put  tl 
"Consecration  of  the  House"  in  rehea 
sal  if  Beethoven's  name  were  not  signe  ■ 
to  it?    Yet  for  many  years  in  the  hi; 
tory  of  this  orchestra  the  overture  wa , 
solemnly    performed    and  reverently 
heard.    Suppose  a  composer  in  1930 
should  hand  this  work  to  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky, or  Mr.  Toscanini  or  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski  and  ask  for  a  performance? 

Haydn's  Symphony  No.  12  is  not  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  works.  Schu- 
bert's music  was  charming  50  years  ago 
and  delights  the  ear  today;  nor  in  this 
instance  is  l^hubert's  prolixity  fatal. 
What  prima  donna  in  1930  would  delib- 
erately choose  Bruch's  air  from  "Odys- 
seus"? But  for  several  season's  Bruch's 
"Odysseus,"  "Arminius,"  "Achilleus" 
were  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  mas- 
terpieces of  choral  song.  How  paltry,' 
how  labored  this  air  of  Penelope  seemed  I 
yesterday  after  Gluck's  great  air  I  The; 
singer  at  the  concert  in  1881  was  Annie 
Louise  Oary;  yesterday  Margaret  Mat- 
zenauer.    Par  nobile  sororum! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  In  the  audience  yesterday  were  ati 
the  concert  of  50  years  ago;  and  of 
jt.hose,  how  many  display  the  mental 
and  physical  activity  of  Sir  George' 
He  conducted  with  the  force  and  the 
gusto  of  a  young  man  exultant  In  the 
direction  of  a  great  orchestra.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  as  a  young  man  of 
31  he  conducted  with  the  same  confi- 
dence and  vigor. 

When  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  Sir 
George  appeared  on  the  stage,  there 
v/a.s  the  now  customary  scene  of  hom- 
age: audience  rising,  applauding  while 
standing,  all  in  a  friendly  and  Joyous 
spirit.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  spoke  a  few 
■vvords,  not  merely  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion— for  Sir  George's  name  and  repu- 
tation have  long  been  known  even  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  him  conduct,  ' 
never  heard  him  sing — but  as  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  man  who  had  the  ardu-  I 
ous  task  of  the  first  years  and  now ' 
must  rejoice  in  the  present  splendor  of 
tne  orchestra — nor  did  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
neglect  to  remind  the  audience  that  it^ 
was  Maj.  Higginson's  courage,  one 
might  say  his  artistic  obstinacy  in  the 
face  of  many  discouragements,  as  well 
as  his  princely  munificence  that  enabled 
Sir  George  and  his  successors  to  carry 
out  their  own  musical  aims  and  win  at 
last  the  world-wide  fame  acknowledged 
even  by  rivals. 

The  occasion  yesterday  was  one  for 
sentimental  reminiscences.  Hearing  the 
music  was  associated  to  some,  perhaps 
jto  many,  with  memories  of  the  past;  of 
singers  who  once  gave  delight  but  whose 
jlips  have  long  been  dumb;  of  violinists 
land  pianists  whose  brave  deeds  are  now 
only  a  tradition.  But  here  is  Sir  George 
amazingly  buoyant,  enthusiastic,  virile. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  program  next  week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Bach,  Two  Preludes  arranged  for 
strings  by  Plck-Mangiagalli  (first  time 
here).  Beethoven,  Symphony  No  7  A 
major.  Hill,  an  Ode  (for  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 


The  concert  was  over.  The  conduc- 
tor had  finished  leading  the  huge  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  in  the  final 
number,  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
burg." 

Without  eyeglasse.s,  without  faltering, 
without  glancing  at  his  score,  he  had 
vigorously  bent  to  the  tremendous  t>ask 
of  bringing  a  great  overture  once  more 
into  being  through  the  timed  and  stud- 
ied genius  of  100  skilled  musicians. 

It  was  a  Job  to  leave  a  younger  man 
tired  and  nervous,  and  on  trigger-edge. 

LEADS  AFTER  46  YEARS 

The  conductor.  Sir  George  Henschel, 
sound  and  sturdy  despite  his  80  years, 
his  bearing  almost  milit>ary  in  its  erect- 
nes.s,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
turned  to  face  the  clamorous  applause 
of  his  audience.  He  was  leading  the 
symphony  again  after  46  years.  He 
bowed,  and  then  strode  rapidly  up- 
stairs to  a  reception  room  where  old 
friends  awaited  him. 

Some  one  in  the  reception  room 
pushed  forward  a  chau-.  Sir  George 
laughed,  and  declined  to  sit.  Instead, 
he  made  room  for  Mrs.  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson,  92,  a  little,  old  lady  dressed 
in  black,  to  sit  down.  She  was  the 
widow  of  his  old  friend,  whose  enthusi- 
asm started  and  built,  and  whose  for- 
tune endowed  the  great  musical  organ- 
ization. But  even  more  important  to 
Sir  George  was  the  fact  that  she  was 
herself  a  patron  of  his  art,  and  one 
who  never  misses  the  Friday  concerts 
of  the  symphony. 

The  applause  of  the  audience  could 
still  be  heard  below,  augmented  by  sal- 
vos of  clapping  from  the  orchestra 
itself,  the  members  swept  away  by  ad- 
miration for  their  conductor.  For  a 
long  time  the  sound  continued  un- 
abated, but  finally  died  out.  Then, 
young  musicians  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  and  grandsons  of  Sir  George's 
earlier  admirers  began  to  climb  the 
stairs  to  shake  the  hand  which  still 
wields  the  magic  wand  of  music  with 
such  fine  and  certain  touch.  Beside 
them,  more  slowly  and  painfuly,  cimbed 
the  older  ones — those  who  heard  Sir 
George's  first  concert  here  and  those 
who  have  been  getting  to  the  concerts 
with  increasing  difficulty  but  undimin- 
ished eagerness  down  the  years. 

GREETS  OLD  FRIENDS 
There  were  tall,  dignified,  elderly 
women  dressed  according  to  the  con- 
servative fashion  of  certain  venerable 
streets  in  Cambridge  and  the  Back  Bay 
who  weekly  are  in  their  places  at  the 
Sanders  theatre  or  Symphony  Hall  for 
the  internationally  famous  concerts. 

Sir  George  kissed  several  of  them  af- 
fectionately on  the  cheek  in  the  Con- 
tinental manner,  and  he  gave  his  old 
friend  and  first  manager,  Charles  A. 
Ellis,  a  little  push  on  the  shoulder  as 
they  parted.  He  autographed  the  pro- 
grams of  dozens  of  music  lovers,  and 
shook  hands  with  as  many  more.  He 
remembered  the  grandfathers  and 
aunts  and  great-aunts  of  several  eager 
young  chaps  who  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him.  _ 
"Well,  _  I  feel  better  now  than  I  did 

jthis  forenoon,"  hie  said  to  one  man, 
'though  he  denied  that  he  had  been 
[suffering  from  stage  fright  this  time. 
i"I  was  looking  forward  to  the  concert 
with  great  pleasure,"  he  said.  "It  gives 
one  a  wonderful  feeling  to  lead  such 
an  orchestra." 

The  symphony  has  doubled  and  the 
ability  of  the  musicians  has  been  added 
to  a  htmdredfold  since  he  was  leader  of 
it.   He  recalled  the  change  briefly,  with  , 
great  optimism  for  the  present. 

DAUGHTER  ATTENDS 

His  tall  and  charming  daughter, 
"Georgie,"  dressed  in  blue,  was  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  and  greeting  her  father's 
old  friends  smilingly.  Sir  George  put 
an  unlighted  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  but 
was  a  long  time  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  light  it.  He  was  enjoying  the  re- 
ception immensely. 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  present  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra,  was  beaming 
with  pleasure  at  the  reception  ten- 
dered Sir  George.  "It  is  a  very  fine 
audience  which  attends  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts,"  he  said.  "They  are 
so  eager  and  appreciative.  These  people 
who  have  been  attending  concerts  for 
50  years  have  a  wonderful  musical  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  pleasure  to  lead  for 
them." 

Telegrams  were  arriving  from  musical 
leaders  throughout  the  country.  One 
came  from  A.  Van  Rensselaer,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Associ- 
ation.   It  said: 

The  50th  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  is  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  musical  life  of 
America.  This  occasion  is  made 
doubly  notable  by  the  appearance 
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TJie  Tlieatpe 


,  the  crotchety  WmthroT-CTOvenng.  » 
writer  of  mystery  stories  who  bel  e^  es 
that  he  has  got  the  right  solution  to 

he  Morton  murder,  and  that  he  Pfce. 
f-nce  aeain,  are  -wrong.  Bewilderea  oy 
Ws  gulsses  at  the  truth,  and  appalled 
bv  the  re-creation  of  the  murder,  Mar- 
garet gives  herself  away.  He  agrees  to 
help  her  out,  and  by  a  ruse,  whicl^  need 
not  be  detaUed  here,  the  gang  is  ar- 

■"^There  are  a  lot  of  loose  ends  in  the 
story-such  as  Margaret's  escape  from, 
any^Ponsibllity  for  the  murder-but 
in  this  sort  of  plot  such  things  don  t 
eem  to  matter.    Bessie  Love  appeared 

lost  in  the  mazes  f'-^t^ePi°^'^"Lr  re- 
Trevor  was  reasonably  good  as  her  " 
I  Jorter-sweetheart.    The  rest  mcludlng 
i  Tiron  T  pbedefl  and  Rita  La  Roy  ana 
iot'to  MaUeson,  did  what  they^co^ld. 


4 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
t  wi      "Her  Man" 

'  it  An  all  talkinE-  eereen  drama,  scenario 

;  :  ^  t<        Tom   Uuckmeham.   from   the  stor.v  by  Tp- 
,va'       Rarnefi  and  Hovianl  Hisrgins.  ba?eit  on  the 
„„•        old  ballad.  .'fiaii>ie  and  .li.hnme  .  rtii'Prted 
"S         b.v  Ta.v  (■ianieti  and  presenipd  h.v  Palhe  willi 
r  ha       I  he  lollowiriK  cast:  „  ,      ...     ,  , 

.tt  iisi        Krankie  ...Helen  1  welvetiee. 

^  i       Johnme  Uuanlo  r„i  lez 

ipsed  1        Dan    .     ;    Plullips  HolniP« 

.\nnie  .Varjiin(>  RMinlii-aii 

crude  I        SIP^'P   Jaiiips  &l»Hsnii 

KddiP   Harr.v  --wn  i 

Such  S        Thp   Sport  Fraiiklni  Panshorn 

Nellie  Blv   Thelina  Tudil 

a  more        ned    Matthew  Belz 

I  The  S»e<le  Slim  Siininipi  villp 

I    There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  de.scribc 
^       such  a  picture  a.s  "Her  Man."  current^ 
ri  '^hV      feature  at  the  New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre. 
^rFel      "^"t  the  bnete.st  is  the  best:  ifs  a  good 
'  St  01     '  .show.    The  .story  is  exciting,  the  acting 
for  the  most  part  way  abovp  par.  the 
photographv  and  direction  imaginativp 
and  the  comedy  totallv  unob.iectionablc 
Rtrures       vvhat  more  do  you  want?    It  might  be 
■  '■ory     ,  just  ^s  well  to  mention  that  the  stnry  j 
felli       has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  ballad  ' 
„     I  from  which  the  title  is  derived,  even  ■ 
e        '  thoush  two  of  the  characters  are  railed  i 
■arder     ;  Frankie  and  .Johnnie,  for  it  i.?  Prankie  j 
herisl     ■  who  goes  back  on  Johnnie,  even  more  j 
tirnetl      completely  than  he  doe.-,  on  her. 
■ooms  The  .=cene  is  .set  presumably  in  Ha- 

jenefic  vana.  hut  it  might  be  any  cosmopolitan 
V  stret  seaport.  Frankie  works  in  a  low  dive, 
■ath  fi  where  siie  picks  .saiiors'  pocket.s  and 
io.se.  hands  her  winnings  over  to  the  suavely 
ong,  '  ^  evil  Johnnie,  a  gentleman  with  an  un- 
o  com  ca^iy  .^kill  in  knife  throwing— a  hand- 
Unfc      .some  scoundrel  and  jealous  of  hi.s  women. 

Presently  along  comes  Dan.  a  good- 
looking  sailor,  accompanied  by  his  two 
happy-go-lucky     friends.     Steve  and 

■  Eddy"  Prankie  starts  making  up  to  him 
.  with  her  usual  line,  and  he  believes  her 

until  he  catches  her  hand  in  his  pocket. 
;  Even  then  he  can't  be  angry,  and  before 
long    they    find    themselves    in  love. 
:  Jbhnnie  doesn't  like  the  look.s  of  things 
I  and  arranged  to  dispose  of  Dan  in  the 
.same  way  that  he  had  rid  himself  of 
,  other  men.  From  Annie,  a  drink-sodden 
'  derelict  and  her  own  mother,  though 
:  she  never  finds  it  out.  FYankie  learns  of 
,  Johnnie's  little  plan  and  trie.s  to  .send 
I  Dan  away  by  pretending  that  she  had 
only  been  playing  with  him.    He  goes. 

■  but  meeting  Annie,  who  tells  him  the 
'  truth,  he  returns  to  the  cafe,  and  the 

result  is  the  grandest  free-for-all  fi^ht 
that  the  screen  has  witnessed  in  years. 
When  it  is  over  the  lovers  escape  and 
Johnnie,  by  an  ironic  twist  of  fate,  falls  o 
on  his  own  knife  and  dies.  r 
Helen  Twelvetrees,  the  nominal  star,  j 
must  give  place  to  the  older  members  | 
of  the  cast,  although  her  Frankie  is  an  i 
appealing  little  person.   Ricardo  Cortez, 
who  seems  to  be  coming  back  to  the  ' 
.screen  with  a  vengeance,  gives  a  gor- 
geous performance  of  th'  handsome,  . 
treacherous  Johnnie.     From  the  first ' 
moment,  when  he  re.?cues  Frankie  from  ! 
an  unvveicome  admirer,  to  the  last  when.  [ 
dying  with  a  knife  wound  in  the  back. ' 
he  tries  to  smile  and  straighten  his  [ 
necktie,  he  never  missed  a  trick.    His  i 
voice,  clear,  strong  and  without  accent.  ] 
can  be  evil  or  caressing  by  turns  and  | 
IS  in  perfect  keeping   with   his  part.  > 
Marjorie  Rambeau,  making  her  screen  j 
debut  as  the  pathetic  Annie,  is  also  ex-  . 
cellent.    Though  called  on  to  be  drunk  i 
most  of  the  time,  she  i.s  humorous  and  ' 
,  pitiful  rather  than  disgusting.  Space' 
forbids  detailed  mention  of  the  others.  I 
'  though  Phillips  Holmes  deserves  much  i' 
credit  for  his  portrayal  of  the  hand-  ] 
some,  serious  Dan.  and  James  Gleason  I 
and  Harry  Sweet  are  capital  as  the  two  : 
;  friendly  enemie.s.  Stevp  and  Eddie.  The 
direction  of  Tay  Gariiptt  is  highly  dra- 
matic, the  fight  scenes  being  particu- 
larly well  staged.  E.  L.  H. 


j^rj-  ci-         By  PHILIP  HALE  /p^ 

Mr  Harris  Is  heartily  to  be  thanked  by  all  lovers  of  the  drama  for  hav- 
Ine  brought  Chekhov's  "Uncle  Vanya"  to  ths  WUbur  Theatre. 

Santin  Stanislavsky  gives  a  curious  account  of  Chekhov's  adventure 
with  tSis  play  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  1899.  (The  play  had  been 
Srform?d  elsewhere  in  189^;  it  was  published  in  1897.)  Knowing  the  suc- 
cess of  'The  seagull,"  representatives  of  certain  theatres  called  on  Chekhov 
at  his  h^e  wiS  reference  to  the  production  of  -Uncle  Vanya  '  He  was 
angered  by  one  of  them  who  asked:  "What  are  you  doing  now?"  Chekhov 
turnrlsed  answered:  ".I  write  stories  and  novelettes  and  sometunes  plays 
HeTi  th^Sed  a  report  from  the  repertoire  ^^^^^.^^^ 
rr«.i<;ine  the  Dlav  saying  it  would  be  produced  on  one  condition.  Cheknov 

cShov  wi  .ble  to  laugh  at  a  time  when  laughter  ym,  the  last  thmg  e- 

pected  from  him."  

c?tanislavsky  wished  Chekhov  to  explain  what  he  wanted  as  the  drama- 
tist.~oSd  not  talk  about  -  o^^^^^^^^  "tirTVS 
finally  ta^ejefuge  in  the  s  a^emen^  ^ev  f  w^ite  p  ay  again.'  I  received 
there."  or  he  ^^^^^^d  say.  Listen,  l^^^^^^  ^ould  show  a  five-kopek  piece 
for  -The  seagull-  just  so  much.    .  _  ^  member  of  the 

and  laugh  loudly.    There  '''^te     .     would  seem  that 

^^TdToHarC  ir  ^'^I^e^'^s^r:^^  thrgener:i  appearance  of  a 
we  had  not        to  Wok^    x  sometimes  a  ndmg 

landed  gentleman  are  kno^jo  an^  mgh  ^^^^^^^^  ^  g.eat  deal.  It 

whip,  for  It  is  taken  .  But  Chekhov  was  terribly  indig- 

"^^^r'^^LZ'^'Ts.^nVeS  e^^^  '"everything  is  said  there. 
r.ant.  "'1,1=150  j^^ked  into  the  original,  but  we  found  no 

You  didn't  read  the  play,    we  iook  ^  ^.^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^ 

hint  there  unless  we  were   o  reckon  ^ev  ral^word^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

uncle  J<-»y^X  •  is  bitten  do.™  We  were  in  amazement.  'A  silk  tie?' 
persuade  us,  'what  is  written  «      .     .        elegant,  cultured  man. 

•Of  course.   Listen,  he  ha-^/^f^^.^/f ^  smeared  with  tar. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  ^^^"f  ^^^^^^f  ^  J^^^^^^^  order  their  clothes  in 

They  are  wonderful  people^  They  ^ress  we  ^^^^^^^^  g^^en  in  Ross 

Paris.  It  i^-^-^^^^^,i°'^nbur  Se  only  a^  to  Uncle  Vanya's  cos- 
Caylor's  version  used  at  ^he  WUbur  t         y  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

SUn'^n/l^Srh^v^C  Hfs't,"a„.  sttalghtehs  his  collar..  " 
.ecor..„g  to 

vanya's  dress  *       ™  uf*    "He  has  a  beautiful  wife,  he  enjoys 

less,  unnecessary  Professor  f  J^y/^lJ-^^.^he  is  the  idol  of  St.  Petersburg; 
scholarly  fame  wh  ch  has  d^^f^^jj  ^^ther-in-law,  old  fool  that  she 
he  writes,  foolish,  learned  books  wh  ch  his  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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FENWAY— SCOLLAY  SQUABE 
)  "The  Sea  Wolf" 

„  All  all  lalluiic  stTppn  drama  adapted  h.< 
Ralph  Rln'k  from  the  novel  of  (he  samp 
IV"°,';  .'--undon:  dialoeueii  by  Samupi 

N.  Behi-man:  dir^-tpd  hf  .\'f.-H  Saiit-ell  and 
Piptcnted  h.v  >•  ^ -c   v  ii   ti.c  f-  iiowin?  <  a^i  ■ 
•JWOIC  _  L;ir-n.  Milton  Sills 


Cfifiia  ?lai 


Miltoii  sili„ 


he  writes,  learned  dook^  w.  ..^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

is,  reads  like  the  Bible.  In  the  burst  ot  en  ^.^^^ 
self  is  under  his  influence   or  ^  ^^^^„.^;"'S^%o  be  a  great  man.  and 
Petersburg  rumors  about  him  .'^^f^^""  to  support  his  fame.  But  in  the 
working  unselfishly  for  ^^"^       *f  ^^^^  ^p  soap  bubble  who  occupies  a 
end  it  is  seen  that  Serebriakov  is  a  bk^wn  t^p      P  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
post  in  lifp  that  he  ^as  not  earned,  while  t  ^^^^^^  provinces, 

hisfriend  Astrovare  are  ^°f/„^*°/°^;\orkers  to  the  source  of  power  and 

s-urrgSLfLJi^riJitia.^^^^ 

s^^y-"  ■    fv,-  r,i«v  were  distributed.  Chekhov  wanted  his  favor- 

When  the  roles  in  the  play  ^^«e  Ji^r         ^^^^^^^      ^^^^^te  the  end 
ite  actors  to  play  a"  the  parts.  Other^a^e  "  committee, 
of  the  third  act.  and  send  the  play  to  tne  «.  v 

■  V,.       the  firlT^rfo^Si^nce  came.  Chekhov  was  called 
When  the  night  of  the  first  P^"  performance  and  made 

before  the  curtam  inany  times^  ^here  Astrov  goes  away.   "He  whistles. 
1  only  this  remark  abota   ^he  scene  where  As  r     g    ^^^^  thistles!"  •  Stan- 
Listen,  he  whistles!  Uncle  Vanya  j  crying,  o  .-how  is  that?  Sad- 

islavsky  did  not  know  what  ^o  j^ak^  "^/'^B^giie^ng      what  Chekhov  said, 
'vness.  hopelessness,  and  "^^^^^f^fSstle  was  truthful,  that  Astrov  must 
I  whistled.   I  felt  at  once  that  ^he^Nvhistie  wa  ^^^^ 
whistle.  He  has  lost  his  faith  in  men  and  l^^e     such    ^^^^  .^^^^^ 
distrust  of  them  he  has  become  a J^J^^e^  J  ^nd  serves  it 

in  any  way  at  all.   But      ^^^^  J?^  ,f ' '"^ting  orests  he  believes' that  he 
m  idea,  without  thought  °f  ^^^'J/J"  PHS^Vlike  him  would  run  dry." 
feeds  the  rivers,  which  without  J.^^^^^f^^^^he  Wilbur  reads:  "He  goes 
And  so  the  stage  direction  m  the  version  at  tne 

out.  'Whistling  pensively."   

Chekhov  wrote  to  Miss  Kni^ho  afterw^ds  became  his^^^^^^^ 

was  seen  in  Boston  with  the  ,^;/y?r;:;;t,"p!eafe  go  to  Ld  and 

•Uncle  Vanya'  does  not  have  t^e  success  you  w  a      p  ^^^^^^ 

Sleep  soundly^  ^^',^'tnTlS°%oI'Sl  ?7ou  acto^.^he  usual,  average 
everyday  existence."  And  later.  For  aii  oi  J 

success  no  longer  sufflces-you  demand  thunder  <=;ap^  n     S  ^^^^^^^^ 
mite.    You  are  thoroughly  spoiled  and  dazed  by  xonst 
success  full  and  not  full  receipts-you  are  already  a^ffected  oy  tnis  p 
"n  tw"o  or  three  years  you  will  all  ^S?ov  s^et£s   n  his  "Contem- 

Professor  Leo  Wiener  quotes  from  Chekhov  s  letters  in 
porary  Drama  of  Russia." 

The  professional  Players  of-^s^ve^ade  a  gc.d  beg«  w^^^^ 
the  production  of  "Death  Takes  a  Holiday^  J^^^H^^l^  ^^^^  whether 

the  performance  is  e'^g'-™."J°;'f„  ^etSls  from  the  tt^^^^ 
the  adaptation  varies  much  m  spirit  and  in  detaus  iroiu 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  ^-y^^^^'^^'^^^l^^,  Se  TtLr  pS 
^^^SS:^  JSrf^i^ISS  interviewed^ 
She  has  a  "dulcet  speaking  voice." 

Mr.  St.  John  Krvine  finds  th^itlh^erican  drama,  whUe  it  has  i  / 


■■Or.ii  li      I .  ' 
Siiwl." 

Mu;;r|.:B"  i,..-.T- 
l.cai-h   ....  ....  .      H.lrolo  KiiMU'.i 

.IdIiii.ooii  Hanw  Teiiljrook 

Npitscin  Sam  .Mtpn 

In  this  modern  screen  version  of  one 
of  the  mad  Jaclc  London's  most  fan- 
tastic and  improbable  tales  it  is  twice 
noticeable  how  certain  lines  of  the  text 
apply  with  dramatic  force  to  an  actual 
situation,  namely  the  appearance  of  Mr, 
Sills  in  his  last  film,  finished  shortly 
before  his  sudden  death  less  than  a 
month  ago.    As  "Wolf"  Larsen,  ravager 
of  the  seas,  brutal,  overwecningly  ego- 
istic, he  has  occasion  to,  deelaim  his 
creed — "to  live  the  limit,  and  beyond." 
And    when    he    has    ruil_his  course, 
,  blinded  and  brought  dowm  by  the  re- 
venging hot  iron  of  the  cockney  cook 
'  who  had  lost  a  foot  to  a  shark  through 
Wolfs  cruel  punishment,  he  mutters  to 
his  awed  audience  of  two,  young  Allen 
^  Rand  and  the  girl,  Lorna  Marsh;  "I  am 
dying,  but  you  cannot  say  that  I  have 
'  v,'eai.:encd.''    De.spite  Mr.  Sills's  splendid 
portrayal  of  this  repellent  miscreant,  we 
could  wish  that  his  valedictory  to  the 
world  might  have  been  uttered  under 
more  attractive  conditions.    A  mental 
I  portrait  of  Wolf  Larsen    Is    not  the 
'  pleasanlest  to  carry  in  one's  memory  of 
a  sterling  actor. 

"The  Sea  Wolf"  is  not  a  picture  for 
women.  True,  there  are  many  capital 
marine  views,  of  the  scavenging  Ghost 
with  all  .sails  set,  of  the  deck  of  the 
black  schooner  where  romance  and 
bestiality  fought  for  supremacy.  Rut 
there  also  are  scenes  so  malevolent  and 
so  brutal  as  to  make  the  stoute.st 
stomachs  squirm.  If  Mr.  Santell  or 
Mr.  Sills  refused  to  regard  the  London 
narrative  as  nf  high  literary  value  they 
at  least  were  determined  to  play  the 
game.  Injecting  their  full  re.sources  to 
make  it  a  vital,  graphic  and  gripping 
picture.  Particularly  exciting  are  the 
episodes  of  the  mutiny,  the  fight  be- 
tween the  cook  and  young  Rand,  the 
forced  ascent  of  the  latter  to  the  mi?- 
7,cn-top  and  his  re.scue  by  the  seaman 
Johnson;  the  unequal  encounters  be- 
tween Wolf  and  Rand,  the  hand-to- 
hand  battle  between  the  boarding  crew 
nt  "Death"  Larsen's  steam  sealer  and 
the  defending  crew  of  the  schooner. 
Here  the  camera  and  the  players,  most 
of  them  unnamed,  combine  effectively 
to  stir  thp  blond  and  the  Imagination. 

Mr.  Sill.^.  rugged  and  bronzed,  seemed 
the  true  .sailor-man.  with  a  mad  brain, 
the  man  who  could  read  Schopenhauer 
one  minute  and  thi-ottle  a  victim  of  Ws 
wrath  the  next.  In  his  closmg  scenes 
as  hp  groped  about  his  abandoned  craft, 
still  cunningly  determined  to  outwit  the 
two  innocent  survivors,  he  was  splen- 
did. One  other  performance  stands  out. 
that  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  the  cockney  cook, 
sharpening  his  long  knife  for  vicious 
reprisals,  screaming  his  lust  for  "an 
pyp  for  a  foot"  as  he  saw  vengeance  at 
hand  The  others  were  good  enough  for 
:  the  minor  exactions  of  the  story. 

W.  E.  O. 


KEITH -ALBEE 

"Bright  Light  n" 

Kn  all-lalklns  drama  adapted  to  tbp  srreen 
bv  Humphre.v  Pearsou  and  Henry  MeCarty 
from  the  stor.v  hy  Humphrey  Pearson; 
diic'  led  bf  Michael  Curtiz  and  presented  hy 
Kiift  National  -with  the  foJIowinir  cast: 

Loiisniip    Dorothy  McKaill 

Jligiiel  rarada    Niali  Beer 

Wallv  Deane    Frank  Fa 

■  VViiidv"  .Tones  Eddie  Nugent 

'  Pp;:-v  Noi  th    Inez  Coiirlenay 

>1ariie  Avpry    Daphnp  Pollard 

Tom   .\very    Tom  niisari 

Connie  l^aniont,    JaniP'  Murray 

I  Violpl  Van  Dam   -Tean  Pur 

If^ii  ris   '. . . .  Mmond  Brees 

fish   Frank  M''Hii?l) 

Wlioever  was  responsible  for  "Bright 
Lights,"  current  feature  film  at  the 
Keith-Albee  theatre,  suffered  from  too 
manv  ideas,  rather  than  too  few,  as  is 
so  often  the  case.  The  result  is  an 
entertaming,  lively  picture  with  so  much 
plot,  combined  with  so  much  backstage 
atmosphere,  not  to  mention  half  a 
dozen  .song  and  dance  numbers,  that 
the  bewildered  spectator  doesn't  quite 
know  what  it's  all  about,  but  manages 
to  ha  VP  a  good  time.  .1'Jst  the  same.  The 
film  IS  in  natural  color,  so-called,  which 

^ives  all'the  players,  from  Dorothy  Mac- 
KaDl  to  Noah  Beei7,  an  old  brick-ied 
shade  of  complexion.  Not  that  it  ma  - 
ters much,  one  way  or  another,  save  to 
show  that  technicolor  cannot  yet  repro- 
duce flesh  tones  with  any  likeness  to 
nature.  . 

When  the  story  opens.  Louanne,  musi- 
cal comedy  star,  is  about  to  marry  a 
publicity-shy  peer.    In  the  presence  of 
her   partner.   Wally    Deane.   and  her 
fiance.  Emerson  Fairchild.  she  gives  an 
interview  to  the  pre.ss.  describing  her 
quiet,    sheltered    childhood    and  very 
Dioper  bringing  up.  while  a  flash-back 
shows   what   she    had   really  been-a 
dancer   in   cheap   dives   and  carnival 
shows  who  had  finally  risen  to  the  top. 
through  sheer  ability.    On  this  very 
night  her  last  with  the  show,  a  wealth.v 
Portuguese.  Miguel  Parada.  turns  up  and 
rccogniiies  her.    When  he  comes  back 
''  stage  Wallv  meets  him  and  realizes  tna 
Parada.   who  had   tried   to  have  aa 
i  affair  with  Louanne  in  her  South  Afn- 
I  can  past,  was  going  to  make  trouble. 
He  sets  a  friend.  Conme  Lamoni.  to 
V  atch  Pai-ada  since  he  is  due  on  the 
since  him-self.  Parada  pulls  a  gun,  hut 
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ictivp  TeaTiii  oi^  HTnnwO'  serioi^aull's :  too  Tnany  american  plays  are 
ten  ill  collaboration;  too  many  American  plays  are  written  on  topical 
ts.   "Too  many  authors  in  the  United  States  are  dramatizing  the  stop- 
5  news  or  the  back  page  of  'the  Police  Gazette.  .  .  .  The  play  of  the  mo- 
|t  generally  lasts  for  a  moment.  Most  of  us  can  remember  'The  Trojan 
iian'  of  Euripides,  or  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  but  who  can  re- 
iber  what  he  read  in  last  Tuesday's  Daily  Squeal?  .  .  .  There,  it  seems 
lie,  comparing  the  American  and  the  British  plays  with  each  other,  an 
of  mln^i  in  the  latter  and  an  excess  of  emotion  and  craft  in  the  for- 
If  these  authors  could  pool  their  abilities,  what  magnificent  plays 
would  produce!" 

;?ybil  Thorndike  writes:  '"iliere  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  reluctance 
;ie  part  of  some  parents  to  allow  their  girls  to  go  on  the  stage  because 
le  temptations  which  they  will  have  to  undergo.  But  the  actual  facts 
hat  there  are  just  as  many,  and  no  more,  temptations  connected  with 
tage  as  there  are  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  on  the  stage  itself  there  are 
'ibly  less  temptations  than  in  most  walks  of  life. 
There  is  much  too  heavy  a  strain  of  hard  work  and  too  strict  a  dis- 
jhe  for  temptations  to  arise.  It  is  not  the  people  whom  a  girl  will  meet 
le  stage  who  are  likely  to  cause  the  temptations;  it  is  the  people  whom 
vill  meet  'out  of  hours'  and  beyond  the  stage-door.  And  this  will  be 
the  same  as  in  any  other  profession." 

lever  has  Hollywood  gone  quite  so  far  in  its  strange  self-imposed  mis- 
of  proving  to  the  world  that  the  American  college-bred  youth  is  one 
most  objectionable  specimens  of  humanity,  as  in  "The  Girl  said  'No!'  " 
inted  yesterday  at  the  Empire.  The  director  of  the  fiction  has  been  set 
lifficult  task  of  extracting  humour  from  the  proceedings  of  a  young 
introduced  to  us  as  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  who  comes  home 
one  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  question  with  the  disposition  and  in- 
5  of  a  hooligan  of  the  lowest  type.-^The  Sunday  Times  (London). 


read  that  Delilal-i  in  H.  R.  Harbor's  play  produced  in  London  last 
.1  did  not  cut  Samson's  hair  and  betray  him,  from  disloyalty  to  him, 
"a  feminine  independence  of  mind,  by  a  desire  for  knowledge  that  is 
than  curiosity,  by  a  profound  intellectual  disquiet  in  finding  herself, 
nr„j  [Jlman,  shut  out  from  her  master's  secrets." 

rimipjl  is  a  pity  that  the  Hebrew  writer  of  the  old  story  did  not  know  this. 
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iir  old  friend  Jonathan  Wild  is  the  horo  in  "Knave  and  Quean"  pro- 
in  London.  Mary  Ellis  will  make  her  debut  there  as  Laetitia  Snap 
nit  to  Jonathan  in  Fielding's  story  the  famous  question  that  makes 
jimortal  among  heroines. 

on  c  e  p  t  s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  concert  season  in  Boston  is  beginning  slowly.  Harold  Schwab  last 
^day  played  the  piano  and  the  organ  in  Jordan  hall  but  not  at  the 
;  time.  Among  the  pieces  for  the  piano  were  Pick-Mangiagalli's  "Collo- 

au  Clair  de  lune,"  and  the  finale  from  Dukas's  sonata  in  E  flat  minor. 

former  composer,  known  here  by  orchestral  pieces,  has  been  neglected 
local  pianists.  The  great  length  of  Dukas's  sonata  has  deterr.ed  pianists 
1  playing  it  in  public,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  audience  would 

the  music  grateful  at  one  hearing. 


Edward  MacHugh,  known  through  the  radio  and  records,  will  give  a 
tal  next  Wednesday  evening  in  Jordan  hall.  As  he  is  a  good  Scot,  he 
,  us  he  will  wear  kilts,  an  agreeable  departure  from  the  conventional 
:ert  dress.  But  he  will  be  accompanied  by  a  planet,  not  by  a  bagpipe 

UOBO. 

Albert  Roussel,  whose  orchestral  music  is  known  to  audiences  of  the 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  in  Symphony  hall  to  hear  his  new 
iphony  on  Oct.  24,  a  symphony  composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
nestra.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Coolidge  invited  him  to  the  Chicago  Festival 
Chamber  Music  Oct  12-16,  for  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  his  trio  for 
«,  viola  and  'cello,  op.  40,  will  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Barrere,  Vieland 
r  1  d'Archambeau. 


Winifred  MacBride,  pianist,  who  will  play  in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
rnoon,  was  bom  at  Glasgow.  Having  graduated  from  the  Royal  College 
Music  in  London,  she  studied  further  with  Benno  Moiseiwitsch. 

:rich  Kleiber,  the  new  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym- 
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,!,( any  Orchestra,  wears  a  blue  shirt  and  blue  trousers  at  rehearsal.  The 
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tume  excites  more  attention  in  New  York  than  his  interpretation  of 
hiliar  compositions,  if  the  lions  of  the  press  are  to  be  believed. 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  music  lor  Hillyer's  Ode  will  be  performed 
the  first  time  at  the  Symphony  concert  next  Friday.  The  music  was 
tten  at  Mr.  Hill's  summer  home,  Prancsstown,  N.  H  last  summer.  The 
isic  for  the  chorus  will  be  sung  by  the  Harvard  Cimj  and  the  Radclifte 
gers.  In  the  second  verse  female  voices  alone  are  employed;  for  the  third 
se,  male  voices. 

Robert  Silliman  Hillyer  in  1919-26  was  an  instructor  in  English  at 
rvard  University.  In  1928  he  was  made  an  assistant  professor.  In  1926-28 
was  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Trinity  College,  Conn.   He  was  an 

ibulance  driver  and  lieutenalnt  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
1917-19.   He  was  born  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  in  1895.    His  volumes  of 

ems  were  published  in  1917-28.    With  some  others  he  compiled  "Eight 

irvard  Poets."  He  has  translated  Danish  poems. 
Mr.  Hill  is  at  work  on  a  symphony  to  be  performed  here  in  the  course 
the  season. 

rhe  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra  will  begin  rehearsals  on  Friday  evening, 
it.  31  at  7:30  o'clock  in  the  Parish  Hall  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church, 
■thur  Fiedler  will  conduct.  Players  wishing  to  join  the  orchestra  may  send 
eir  names  to  Miss  Allen,  174  Cottage  Park  road,  Winthrop. 

Correspondents  of  the  Sunday  Times  (London)— among  them  a  rear 
.miral— have  recently  written  about  an  "old"  song— not  naming  the  title, 
ae  admiral  thought  the  song  was  a  popular  pantomime  number  well  over 
rty  years  ago.  He  gives  from  memory  these  lines:  >, 
I'll  beat  you  with  a  feather, 
I'll  stab  you  with  a  rose, 
^^lHjlgi  I'll  shoot  at  you  with  peppermints, 

■'^l^lpL.  And  I'll  give  you  dreadful  blows. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Portal  heard  the  "feather"  song  at  Oxford  in  1873  or  1874.  "It 
was  sung,  I  think,  by  Nellie  Parren  or  Miss  Amalia."  He  quotes: 
"Au  revoir,  Ta-ta,  I  heard  him  say. 

To  the  Lady  Cranboum  Alley 
When  wishing  her  good  day. 
I'll  strike  you  with  a  feather, 

I'll  stab  you  with  a  rose, 
I'll  shoot  at  you  with  wafers, 
And  I'll  give  you  awful  blows. 
'"Very  silly,  no  doubt,  but  I  fear  we  liked  to  enjoy  silly  things  in  those 
days  when  sung  by  our  favorites." 

Is  not  this  song  remembered  by  the  Englishman  "Hildebrandt  Mont- 
.rose"?  We  now  quote  from  the  version  published  in  1872  by  Louis  P.  Goul-  ' 
lard,  86  Tremont  street,  Boston.  The  publisher  attributed  the  words  and  i 
music  to  Ed  Harrigan.  The  song  is  the  sixth  in  "Harrigan  and  Hart's  Songs  I 
and  Sketches."    The  others  named  on  the  illustrated  page  are  "Sweet  | 
Louisa,"  "Steady  Company,"  "Italian  Organ  Grinder,"  "Portuguese  Joe," 
"The  Little  Fraud,"  "The  Day  We  Celebrate."   Here  are  the  words  of  the 
once  popular  song: 

His  name  Is  Hildebrandt  Montrose, 

Some  folks  they  call  him  Charley; 
In  his  buttonhole  he  wears  a  rose,' 
He  can  "francais  vooley  parley!" 
His  hair  in  auburn  ringlets,  ^ 
1  His  eyes  an  azure  dark; 

The  girls  they  call  him  Birdie 
like  the  swallows  in  the  Park. 

Chorus: 
Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  my  baby  dear, 
-  I'll  meet  you  in  the  Park. 
If  the  weather  it  is  clear, 

I'll  strike  you  with  a  feather! 
Ev'ry  daisy  knows 
The  darling  of  the  ladles 
Is  Hildebrandt  Montrose. 

His  necktie  is  of  golden  hue. 

This  most  exquisite  fellah, 
He  looks  just  like  a  Christmas  toy. 

Underneath  his  silk  umbrella; 
His  boots  are  patent  leather, 

His  bills  he  never  pays; 
He  always  drinks  plain  soda, 
And  this  .is  what  he  says: 

Chorus: 
"Ail  revoir,  bye,  byel" 

You  should  hear  him  say, 
"111  buy  some  ginger  drops 
For  Camilla  across  the  wiy! 
'\  The  ladies  all  together 

Are  sighing  for  a  beau, 
Of  course  the^dividual 
Is  Hildebrandt  Montrose. 

He  parts  his  hair  with  wondrous  care, 

And  chalks  his  paper  collars; 
His  pa  is  very  wealthy,  yes. 

He's  worth  a  million  dollars 
In  "Big  Bonanza"  mining  stock! 

His  voice  is  quite  soprano. 
You  should  hear  him  sing  "Love's  Chiding" 
To  a  Fogarty  piano. 

Chorus: 

"Oh,  bye,  bye,  I  must  go  away, 

Before  Aurora  bright 
Gilds  the  summer  clouds  so  gay." 
The  ladies  (Heaven  bless  them) 
Positively  know 
Their  choicestj,little  treasure 
Is  Hildebrandt  Montrose. 

/     Did  Harrigan  write  the  words  and  music  of  this  song?  We  heard  and 
saw  Harrigan  and  Hart  sing  and  dance  "Little  Fraud"  in  a  Chicago  music 
K  fn  1872.   They  had  formed  a  partnership  the  year  before,  and  in  1873  [ 
fhiy  brought  out  the  famous  "Mulligan  Guard"  in  Chicago,   for  the  l°ng 
j  series  of  ?lays  illustrative  of  life  in  New  York.  Harrigan  wrote  the  vers^^  ; 
S  Dave  Braham  the  music.    The  great  "Cool"  Burgess,  born  m  1840  at  ; 
lS?onto  where  he  died  in  1905,  used  to  sing  "Hildebrandt  Montrose  '  but 
the  song  that  made  him  famous  was  "Nicodemus  Johnson."   Who  that  saw 
■  hin.  can  forget  his  drooping  moustache,  his  amazingly  long  shoes.  Was  his 
i        appearance  in  Boston  with  Sam  Sharpley's  Minstrels  in  1869?    It  was 
!  fn  1875  that  he  joined  Moore  and  Burgess's  Minstrels  m  London    Is  it  not 
possible  that  h8  then  introduced  "Hildebrandt  Montrose   m  that  city? 
i       The  management  of  the  StoFcinema  Kingsway,  London  has  dismissed 
i  its  orchestra  of  16  musicians,  "owing  to  the  continued  public  demand  or 
'talkies'."    "We  are  extremely  sorry,  but  lor  some  weeks  now  the  orchestra 
has  been  doing  nothing  at  all  in  the  evenings.   As  their  combined  salaries 
amounted  to  £120  a  week,  it  meant  spending  this  sum  without  any  return. 
But  Mr.  Greenwood  of  thell^don  Orchestral  Association  is  a  cheery 
'  soul.  He  describes  the  Stoll  policy  as  belated.  ,  . 

"They  are  merely  doing  now  what  other  cinemas  have  already  done 
and  found  unprofitable.  They  were  glad  to  return  to  the  humaji  orchestra 
in  preference  to  mechanical  music.  | 
"Between  30  and  40  new  cinemas  will  be  opening  in  London  and  the  i 
'^provinces  shortly,  and  all  of  them  will  employ  orchestras."  \  ] 


I  r-^^rT'Thr  husband  of  a  shrewishi  (  pefer  Gawthome,  an  unquenchabM 

■in.  caM.  and  .\Xi .  StoiOlt  do  tne i  statesman,  tne  nus.  ^^  permits  the  sont  j^jfie^  butler.  The  three  heroift" 
vest:  The  result  is  an  hour  and  a  quar-  woman  the  la^^^^^  •  - 
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SPARE  THE  ROD  . 

The  Turkish  republic,  not  content  with 
substituting  the  derby,  stove-pipe  and  soft  hat 
for  the  romantic  fez  and  the  western  characters 
for  the  Turkish  in  printing  and  writing,  has 
now  abolished  the  correcting  of  school  children 
by  blows.  It  is  forbidden  to  use  either  the  long 
stock  or  the  short  stick,  and  this  in  spite  of 
many  Turkish  proverbs  in  support  of  thrashiftg 
the  young  to  secure  beneficent  results.  Probably ; 
the  bastinado  was  reserved  for  grown  offenders, 
nor  is  there  any  record  of  impalement  for  an 
incorrigible  urchin  who  deserved  death. 

Are  flogging,  birching  still  practised  in 
English  schools?  Famous  teachers  in  the  old 
days  were  famous  wielders  of  the  birch.  In 
many  cases  the  boy  was  compelled  to  go  out 
and  cut  the  instrument  of  torture.  Dr.  Parr 
found  the  most  interesting  tie  which  could  con- 
nect with  him  a  prominent  citizen  the  fact  thatj 
years  before  he  had  flogged  him.  There  wasj 
Busby,  who  used  the  rod  on  successive  genera- 
tions! Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  said  of  him:  "A 
great  man.  Sir,  a  very  great  man!  He  flogged | 
my  grandfather."  Then  there  was  Bowyer. 
master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  who  saw  talent  in 
some  small  boy  and  encouraged  him  by  the 
laying  on  of  many  stripes.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  the  words  "Sirrah,  I'll  flog  you,"  were  so 
familiar  to  him  that  once,  when  a  woman,  a 
friend  of  a  boy,  lingered  at  the  door,  after  her 
entreaties  for  mercy  were  in  vain,  and  was  told 
to  go,  Boyer  exclaimed:  "Bring  that  woman 
here  and  I'll  flog  her," 

Many  New  Englanders  who  were  at  school  in 
the  sixties  no  doubt  remember  that  the  favorit* 
weapon  of  punishment  was  a  ruler.  No  matter 
how  delicate  and  weak  the  "schoolmarm,"  the 
ruler  descended  on  the  little  wretch's  out- 
stretched palm  ivith  the  force  of  a  pile  driver. 
■Who  does  not  recall  the  baleful  words  "Come: 
here  this  instant.  Hold  out  your  hand"?  Too 
often  the  boy  was  punished  at  home  as  well  as 
at  school.  There  were  in  some  households  a  set 
of  whips,  riding  whip,  rawhide,  and,  for  exercise 
in  the  barn,  the  carriage  whip,  with  which  the 
father,  saying,  "It  hurts  me  more  than  it  does 
you,"  would  make  the  boy  execute  a  frantic  pas 
seul.  For  naughty  Jane  there  was  the  slipper  or 
the  hand. 

Solomon,  or  whoever  compiled  the  Proverbs, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  whipping  of 
chUdren:  "He  that  spareth  the  rod,  hateth 
his  son,  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth 
him  betimes."  "A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle 
for  the  ass;  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back"— 
and  children  in  and  out  of  school  were  thought 
to  b«  foolish.  "Foolishness  is  found  in  the  heart 
of  a  child;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive 
it  far  from  him."  "'Withhold  not  correction 


jlt  is  an  hour  and  a  quar-  woman,  l^^jT^^^^csAtiiet  conference; 

  for  all  concerned.    Those  Tad  to  interrupt  a  c^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^ 

o:  the  audience  who  enter,  fortified  ^.V  j      ^^hiej^^  «e^cuv.^^^  P^^^^^' 


ter  of  mirth 


o.  the  audience  wno  cniei,  luiiuieu  u.y  -        j  jn  civil  war;  mt:  vawv,*.-. 

determination  to  see  nothing  lunnv,/"  i^,^°^nt   homely  leader  of  men  who 

•  Soup  to  Nuts"  will  surrender  after  the  |°l"*d     his    God-given    vision  and 

first  15  minutes.    Thereafter  they  will  lacked     tus     u     B  ^^^^ 

smother    their   scn.se  of    dignity   an-^  !S  in  Lincoln's  career  are  episo^^^^ 

decorum.     The   .spirit    of   levity  _  will  i,.ndiv  co-related  as  to  time  s 


uu^ui •■Plrit    or  levity 
possess  them,  to  the  very  end  of  the 

film-  1  i 

I     The  scenes  of  '  Soup  to  Nuts    are  set 
'  in  a  costume  shop  run  by  an  eccentric 
'  old  German,  Otto  Schmidt,  who  likes 
to  play  the  slide  trombone  and  to  in- 
vent burglar  traps,  automatic  hat  lifters 


L^-«?m^ed^«ur^re|^|t- 
^le  character  of  the  man  is  there  al- 

Mr  Griffith  has  used  his  camera  with 

T  piay  tne  sua.  u.-uu..,.  ....   ,  ^xUaoXary   skill.     The  Prologue  m 

ent  burglar  traps,  automatie  hat  lifters  ^^^^^"^  fX^  P^'^^-s  the  hideous  raffK 
and  other  impractical  gadgets;  in  a  fi«  f^^.faves  back  in  1809.  Annihilation  o 
station  used  by  Ted  Healey  and  his  jPy^  ^^^^  becomes  the  keynote  ol 
Racketeer,?,  a  quartet  of  burlesque ^ fire- jj^^^  nicture.  Later,  one  is  stined  ^by 
men:    and  Kleins  restaurant 


men:  and  Kiein  .s  restaurau.  When  ^^e  P'^^^^^„^_^,  ^f  the  lo^5„fcenes  be-, 
old  Schmidt  goes  bankrupt  young  Carl- !1  J  Lincoln  and  Ann  J^X^^^^Aj^^V 

,,on.  repre.sentmg  his  father  as  chief  jj^^th,  by  his  devotion  which  takes 

rreditor   .steps  in  to  take  charge,  only:l"V  newly    made   grave   one  , 

to  faU  in  lo'^T  with  Louise,  old  Otto'.s  ll^^^'^'^^yVht,  that  he  might  throw  him- , 
niece.    So  we  have  romance  set  a  gams  i        ^^^^ss  that  Pathetic  mound  to  pio^  h 


i.x.^v*  „,.v.w.,  'The  three  heroiftfll 
ijlaved  with  varying  degrees  of 
by  Fifi  Dorsay,  Yola  d'Avril  and  £1 
Ravel.  Since  Fifi  rather  spoils  M 
by  trving  to  be  emotional,  thS  l 
gb  to"  Yola  d'Avril,  a  vivacious^l 
strangely  reminiscent  of  Ren^  Jl 

 'I 

TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATI 
rOPI-EY— "Shootine  Shadows." 
nlay-  final  w^li  (Commuters'  nipht)  .j 

TA-RIC— Lew  . Leslie's  ."Blacl;bird 
edition:  8:li5.  .  , 

plav,  with  PhUiP  Merivale.  8. SO.  I 

(Th»  Colonial   and  HolUs  Stre«t 
are  dark  thin  wfek.) 


sLuiiiij'    ^^^gjT  pathetic  m-^^..^ 
rough     repartee     betveen     Ted  "  and  ]  ^^^^  ^"ef^fjom  the      'n^j  T^^f^d  °con-  ' 
Queenie.  Otto's  assi.stants.  who  are  sup-       jg^y     the  crowds  as  timon  and  you 
posed  to  be  fond  of  each  other^   The    f^^^g^ate  soldiers  depart  for  the  fiont. 
losing  scenes  .show  a  costume  ball  at  ■   •  .—^mn 


Klein's  remodeiled  cafe  and  a  fire  m 
the  Schmidt  store  and  a-artment, 
which  .serves  voung  Carlson's  cause  ad- 
mirably, in  that  he  had  had  the  place 
insured  in  Otto's  name. 
It  was  good  to  see  Mr,  -Wmninger  and 


federate  soldiers  depart  . 
and  the  stirring  «P>^<>t<;tii°';i?^f  ^Mr. 
Sit4'%h^"wdtTs  r^stagLg  mUi- 

fanf  tableaux.    Was  "If.       :r^e  tacl' 
the  soldiers'  argot      18M-4?   The  "la 
dents  preceding  and  ^'^V^l't  ^^^'-l^Z^L 

It  was  gooa  to  see  m.,  V,  I ;  lowing  the  a.^assination  take  o^^^^^  b 

Mr  Bickel  in  two  old-fashioned  German  I  colors  imperceptibly    A"^„.t^'-[5n  char- 
roles    rolling   their  r's  in   traditional  i  there  is  an  li^^e^sitj'  of  detail  ;n^n 
Weber  and  Fields  style.    Mr   Healey  |  acterizatlon  and  ^scene  which  mustj_ 
i  representing  the  new  generation  was 
cr^ply  comic.    He  ha.s  a  faculty  for 
making  many  of  his  best  lines  seem 
Tite impiomptu.    The  three  juvenile 
ts  matter  little.  The  caricatures  of 
firemen,  with  their  clanging  truck,  their 


^'^■^rrthTn  onceVbe  fully  com- 


firemen  with  their  clanging  trucK,  ineir    creates  tne  waiiucu  h'..-—  ^ 
do.r  harmonies    and    other   bungling    high  arched  and  heeled  boo^^^^^ 
'  florts  as  fire-fighters,  were  far  more    rangement  of  the  hau   by  st 

novtant  in  the  processes  of  mu'th-  ,  couthness.    He  '  fiie  His 

fkTng    I   Mr  Goldberg,  best  known  ,  portraits  ^^'l^^j;,  «f  ^?blv  some- 

iiviriK.        ;  „3^p  he  I  voice  is  uneven,  lacking  ^}^>^^'f'.^ 

IhUig  of  vibrancy  and  magnetism.^  A^^^ 
other  traits  of  his  subject  ne 


imf 

^s^a"c^artoonistV  can  "hold '  the"  P^%h' 
should  prove  a  welcome  addiiton  lo  the 
screenVroster  of  humorous  authors^^ 


MAJESTIC 
"Abraliam  Lincoln"  \ 

h^S.^te'd'--w'"^nrt^<l'ArSsts   with  the  lol- ' 

lowiiiK  cast:  Tr„„««  1 

.,  Lucille  La  Verne 

'Mid-wile,    —   '  — 


EDWAltD  MacHTJGH 

At  Jordan  hall  last  evening^ 
and  responsive  audience  attend* 
cital  given  by  Edward  MacHuglibari 
tone,  who  was  assisted  by  Man  Mr- 
ray   contralto;  Einar  Hansen,  v  - 
and  Shari  DeLys,  George  PeriMj 
Sylvester,  accompanists.    Mr,  I^IH 
offered  the  following  songs  as  ^ 
of  the  program— A  Man's  a  l^lf 
That   (arr,  by  David  Stephef* 
Road  to  the  Isles  (arr.  by  f 
Kennedy  Fra,ser) ;  The  Battle! 
hng      (Chi-sholme) ;      Afton  j 
(Hume);  Bonnie  Dundee  lanoj 
:  The  Princess    (Greig) ;  Selvc« 
(Caldara);  Moorings  tSandersl 
away.  Awake,  Beloved  (Cowei 
Murrav's  list  was  as  follows— "O 
(Schubert);  My  Love  is  Li^-I 
Red  Rose    (Burns);  G1""P^,^5I 
sian) ;  Prayer  to  Our 


fjlii:ai«l* 

II  ni*' 
iipittu* 

t(>l!.*tllii« 

. «!  !lf  (4 
,oIitl 


other  traits  oi  ms  -  -R,,fipda:e 

admirable.  Mr.  "Warren  s  gee  "  sSmed  i  Vtrad^tional) .  Mr.  Hansen  pJ« 
^"'^tic^farlf^rue'^Mf  Ketth^'sS^^ 

S^^^^^aS^-biyWcative  ofmejUpnata  ^Bach.  Joem^^(P^^^^ 
LOEWS  STATE  from  the  ballet  Hayrnonda 


"Those  Three  French  Girls" 


Tom  Lincoln,  ,  .  .   •  ■  Helen  'Freeman 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  ac'^^^  Hoffman 

Abraham  Lincoln,.. 

Armstronr.  

1  Ann  RiUledge.  

Lincoln's  Employer. 
jMar.v  Todd  Lincoln. 

;  Stephen'  A.'  Dmielas 

Hprndon  

I  Tad  Lincoln  •.   .  .  .Ian  Ji.euii 

.Tolm  -Wilkes  Booth. ..  ...^—^.^^j  prudhomme 

John  Hay   Tames  Bradbury,  si- 

Ren.  Scott  ^^^^^    Fred  Warren 

Gpn.  Grant   Jimmie  Eagle 

Youn?  Soldier  .   .Oscar  Apte 

Secretary  Stanton   Frank  Campeau 

Gen.  Sheridan  .•.Hobart  Boswoit 

Gen,   Lee,  .  .  ,   jienry  B.  -Walthall 

Col,  Marshall   „,i„tPT 

unless  an  artist,  be  he  actor,  pam^ 
flirr,  Piirector  have  his  heart  in  his 
that  wo  k  cannot  stand  human 
work,  tnat  -wuirw  v-  actor  s 

itality  anu^^  director's  prod- 

will  not  glow,  the  mm 

must  have  to  stir  tut^  rvv,„rp  are 
ifappeases  the  intelligence  There^^^^^^ 

Lhose         -^Ued  i  artistl  David 

1- -;^.To"hisnu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1  ""'k  ;  nf  to  silent-school  technique 

oet  c  r  ve  ent  and  steadily  sym- 
plus  a  poetic,  revere  ^^^^^^^  ^ 


W.  L.  Thome  ] 


'.■Walter  Huston 
.Edgar  Deerine 
Una  MerUle  , 

■  ■  Russell  SlmpBOU  ; 

■  Kav  Hammond  , 
'  'riiarles    Crockett  i 

■  ■  E    Al.vn  Warren 

■  ■  ■    'Jason  Robards 
Gordon  Thorpe 

Ian  Keith 


Tithe  rod  he  ^^^''f^^-^J^Zt  TurlS.  ' "  " 
t'to  the  same  effect  among  the 


'The 
Beat- 

'The  one  who  does 


3u( 
iuf: 
(hi! 


uc  t°  *^*,'r^/i  Trushed  While  young."  ' 
|,  viou  serpents  "^se."  "The  one  wh« 

of  n  ine  came  out  oi  f  araaiac.  v««»*>s  " 

ng      a  neat  mtle  twtst  which  need  not  be  i 
"^D^^ioth.v'^MacKaill  presents  an  altrac- 
live  Louanne  and  dancc.s  a  h  la  with 
abandon  and  considerable  giace,    Hei  j 
'in-'ing  voice,   too,   i-s  qmte  pleasing. 
Frank     Fay     wanders     .^entimenla  b 
fhrough  the  part  of  the  love.^ick  Wally 
Deane  and  contributes  some  song  num- 
?p,s     Good  work  in  smaller  roles  Is 
done  bv^mes  Murray  as  the  engaging 
rrmnie  Laniont,  by  Noah  Beery  as  the 
i?^TmindeS  Pai-ada,  by  Inez  Coui™ 
a  Dprt  little  actress,  and  by  name 
'  McHugh  a.s  an  inebriated  but  observant 

:  reporter. — E.  L.  IL  

I  MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"Houp  to  Nuts" 


An    all  lalkinF  \hr''sTo.-'''bv^ Kuhe  i 

Howard  J-   'Y^'^,"   '^"^r   c'oldberE.  directed 
^r,^  P.^sen.e'd  by  Fo. 
Vitii  the  fnllowins  cast. 

Ted   .,   ■  '  '  '  i'ranc-cs   Jli  i  nv 

Queenie    Stanley  Smith 

Carlson    ' ',','Lucile  Bronne 

Louif"  ,   Charle"  VVinnitiaer 

Throirkmortiiii    Rporje  Ri.U<>'. 

Klein   ,',',\vilUam  H.  Tonker 

rei£it-*on   


1    Rube  Goldberg  may  turn  out,  to  be 
I  the  Mack  Sennett  of  the  screen  s  talk-  • 
Img  uavesties.    In  this,  his  fi«t  T""" 
tribution.  he  has  had  the  enthusiast  c 
aid  of  Mr,  Sloloft,  Who  doubtless  wel- 
Ifomed  an  opportunity  to  share  in  some- 
'S  which  .should  have  n^ithei  be- 
Icinning  nor  ending,  its  purpose  be  ng 
i|o"ely  to  create  laughter  through  the 
most  harmle.ss  .sort  of  foolery.  That 
?oolery  Mr.  Goldoerg  supplies  _^!thout 


from  the  oaiiet  ivaj".^.."-  t^j 
La  Capricieuse  lElgar);  Polo^M 
'  lante  in  D  tWieniawsky).      "  1 
A  comedy  a/lapted  to  the  screen  by  Sylv»        .  part  of  this  conceu 

Thalberg  and  Frank  Butler  fi-oni  the  oi;iEin»     .„irL,inantlv  Scottish  flavor,  I 
storv  by  Dale  van  Every  and  Arthur  1  ried  predominantly  .. 
music   and   dialogue   by   Joseph  Me,ver   an^j^^Hugh  recognized  this  "CTi 
P.  G.  Wodehouse:  directed  by  Harry  Bea,,         ,amp  time  lent  a  piCtUlCSm 
raont  and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Ma.va         same  appea|« 

Sm^ili^i"—.*:!^.^^  Borsa!  rhe'^tCm  m 'kilts'  and  t-SI 

■  ■ ::::::::  :''.cT#'id^v'=^i"d,  the  traditional  costume  of  j 

iSrane      ,   -Yola  d^Avr.  lender,    "  may  be 

Madeion  ^'''.Vhave    considered    the  •  propo 

^^'".^'^°'^::::::::::^'i^^B^^^.  more  tuuy  -^"-ved .^ad.  the  4 

Parker   Peter  Gawthorn  j.Qwed  the  aid  of  the  pipes,  i* 

The  best  portions  of  "Those  Threi  tha>  of  the  grand  piano,  i| 
French  Girls,"  current  feature  film  a  '^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ugh  sang  his  sj 
Loew's  State  Theatre,  are  not  contrib-  ^^^^^y  sonority,  a  vigorous  xH 
uted  by  the  young  ladies  in  question     sincerity  of  style  that  ,chl 
but  by  Clifi  Edwards,  Edward  Brophj  hearers   and   drew   their  iii 
and  George  Grossmith,  who  are  neither  applause.    The  »a.ionty  anai 
'  French  nor  feminine.    The  humor  olj  successful  of  his  son^s  aemai 
the  film  bears  a  distinctly  English  tinge  ;,hese  qualities,  leavened  pei  w 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  P.  G\  an  ocacsional  admixture  ot  u| 
-Wodehouse  wrote  the  dialogue,  which  pathos  that  the  Scottish  loiii 
is  frequently  amusing  and  closely  con-  effectively     exploits.    _  , 
nected  with  similar  passages  in  his  non-  democracy  of  "A  Man  s  a  "if 
sensical  novels.    Admittedly  the  whole  ^haf— strange  ami^*^°'„7t 
thing  is  a  bit  too  long  and  Fifi  Dor-say      see  a  Scotsman  ""^'"ft'S 
should  never  have  attempted  to  be  seri,-  \„  j-gad  these  lines,  of  a"  ""^1 
ous.  Otherwise  the  picture  offers  a  good  ^nown  to  Burns  s  worsnippei. 
deal  of  hilarity  and  is  not  hard  to  <,hp  of  paper—  the  waruKe  i 
watch,  -  "The  Battle  of  Sterling,  .the 

Larry,  a  debonair  young  Englishman  g^d  stirring  rhythm  oi  ooi| 
roaming  France  in  evening  clothes  and  ^ge."  the  amusing  Southern  aj 
a  very  diminutive  car,  encounters  thi-ee;Noah's  Ark  which  '"'a«  o"*"  ■ 
French  girls— Charmaine,   Diane   andudditions  to  the  P''°8ram,  y 
Madeion.    He  eggs  them  on  in  theirjthe  things  which  aisPi^-;J", 
altercation  with  their  landlord  and  all,  j^acHugh's  qualities. 
four  are  promptly  jailed.     A  pair  of |  gt.yiistic  refinements^  ot  tne 
ex-doughboys,  Owley  and  Yank,  join Uj;.   •■selve  Amiche,^  ^  hi^vi  J 
them  and,  after  a  song  or  two,  theyLj  oneg^s ''Princess —\vtjicn  .q 
betake  themselves  to  the  chateau  of  note  described  as  tiriegisii 
Larry's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Ippleton.  This kiearlv  within  his  grasp,  in 
well-meaning  and  susceptible  nobleman!      these,  too,  his  ^"^^e^  gave  i 
tries  to  buy  off  Charmaine,  who  hai  ence  of  the  ringing  quality  wi 
caught  LaiTy's  volatile  fancy,  and  endJ  vigorous  handling  permitwcu 
by  setting  up  her  and  her  friends  in\piay.  . 
their  own  modiste  shop.     Larry  and     Miss  Murray  s  "ch  voite 
Charmaine  quarrel  and  in  a  fit  of  pique k-incing  style  were  neaia  w»v| 
"T.  Tnoetic  reverent  and  steaauy         n      j  the  earl's  proposal  of  mar- U  the  songs— Scottish  ana j.j 

plus  a  poetical  ^^^^^^^  ilr  the  end  things  are  straight- 'tional  5°"?^  among  them 

pathetic   mood   wn  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^         ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^    ,ing.  Jt  was  s 

,  nearly  every  scene^  ii      ii  of      matrimony  would  be  too  stren-aous  for  Schubert's    V.?/ translation  I 

:eeded  in  presenting  a  n  ^^^^.^  an, unsatisfactory  translatwri 

Cliff  Edwards,  with  his  remarkably ,  the   accompanist  truncat^Q 
realistic  imitation  of  a  monkey  and  his  measures,  but  tnis  w 
familiar  line  of  tricks  with  a  ukelele,  abend,    ^arty  s  My 
is  ably  assisted  by  Edward  Brophy  m  a  more  than  usuaus 
upholding  the  traditions  of  American  at  Pseu^o-Gaelic  compos  j 
humor.    Mr.  Brophy  is  new  to  the     Mr.  Hansen  f^w  much  aj 
screen,  though  not  to  the  studios,  and  the  sparUing  agu«y^  J 
it  looks  very  much  as  though  he.had  »  y"-t"°^'ty  f  mi  tM        g  | 
new  career  all  mapped  out  for  him.  On  in  the  disPlay  Pieces  j 
the  English  side  of  the  balance  are  lawsky,  and  otnei..  i 
George  Grossmith.  a  peer  who  seems  I  trapuntai  piaj  ^.^^ 
to  have  stepned  right  out  of  a  Wode-  Bach  Fugue^  ana  y 
house  novel,  Reginald  Denny,  the  amia-  .and  pure  Deauty 
;bly  bewildered  and  attractive  hero,  and  displayea,     artists  were  rev 

i  cordial  and  vigorous  applaus 


succeeded  m  P^^"'^"""^  "  ^he  fault  is 
fluid  dramatic  P^'^^^^'"'!' h!s  tools  than 
less  in  the  j---  ^^^f Jfcre.ted 
in  his  material.  That  ne  thhig 
something  which  the  view 

which  should  be  set  tomorrow 
fn/°b:^oCT«table  fact^ 
^  The     Lincolniana     of     Di^  v^^^^ 
mounts  into  endle^  tomes^^s      ^  pic 
the  sahences  of  these  v  oiw^  ^  ^s' 

torial  digest  of  l«ss  tna  ^ 
duration,  and  to  do  u  ^  ^^^g^  that 
that  at  the  end  one  ^.  ^tion  of 
>  ^^^hel^eltlt''^^^^^^^^^^  '".^Sf- 
'  ^^tt^y'"^  a  feat  to  be^  termed^  d.-^ 
tlve.    Mr.  Griffith   and  oi  ^^^^ 

Benet,  have>  ?,?rnt  the  wrestler,  the 
Lmcoln,  the  student  the  w 

— o^mfntic^  In^d  ^humorous,  the 


'RD  TELLS  STORY 
OFFUGHTTOPOLE 
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jinphony  Hall  Filled  at  Il- 
lustrated Lecture 


fai.'P''  Admiral  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd 
„  siip^y  last  night  to  an  audience  that  com- 
ij'ly  filled  Symphony  hall  his  stary 
t  flight  to  the  south  pole,  a  story 


was  fully  Illustrated  by  remarkable 
ojlon  pictures.  The  lecture  was  in  aid 
f  he  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
E>eformed  Children.  The  good  worlc 
'  by  this  school  was  told  simply  by 
of  its  officers,  who  reminded  hi.s 
or.<>  of  its  need  of  flnancial  support 
then  Introduced  the  hero  of  the 
t.  who  receiving  modestly  the  hom- 
,      of  the  audience,  introduced  .";ome 
is  gallant  companions.  Throughout 
r?^  ?i  hi  lecture  he  lost  no  opportunity  -of - 
<;ing  and  by  name,  the  comparilons 
.-shared  dangers  and  made  the  fam- 
flight  passible. 

i.s  story  was  naturally  of  great  In- 
'i5t.    Unfortunately  his  voice  did  not) 
y  at  all  times.   Many,  even  those 
paratively  near  him,  lost  sentences 
were  eager  to  hear.    When  he 
<'  to  comment  and  explain  the  pic- 
'   he  was  better  understood  by  all. 
It  .semed  as  if  the  sight  of  the  pic- 
^  perhap.s  gave  him  greater  confi- 
p;  as  If  he  were  bound  to  make  the 
pnce  realize  the  hardships  and  the 
M.'s  undergone. 

le  might  suppose  that  there  would 
>'i  certain  monotony  in  pictures  of 
psnow  and  storm;  but  this  was  not 
casp.  The  pictures  were  gi'eatly  va- 
whether  they  showed  the  outdoor 
le  indoor  life  of  those  in  the  dark- 
of  an  Antarctic  month.  There  were 
amusing  pictures,  as  those  of  the 
iiins  curious  about  the  invasionrof 
.seals  and  the  \j;hales  bobbing  up 
tiely  through  the  ice  holes;  of  th« 
Iks  played  by  imprisoned  men.  There 

thrilling  pitcures,  as  those  of 
ng-off  and  the  flight  of  airplanes 
any  accident  might  have  resulted 
implete  disaster  to  the  expeditionr 
lere  was  a  humorous  picture  of  ^ 
k  dog.  there  was  also  a  pathetic 
•f  the  dog  .so  tired,  unable  to  ga 
iiiis  courage  daunted  by  illness,  that 
«  If,  a-s  merciful  to  shoot  him.  The  pup- 
il; born  during  the  expedition  wera 
iij  s(t  I  shown. 

niErii  'sha  Kent  Kane  was  nobly  praised 
,,.  ■iiiifieroic  verse  by  Pitz  .James  O'Brien,  . 
rew  Watrous  muorned  in  verse  theP 
i\  of  George  De  Long  and  his  com- 
:>ns.  The  nictures  shown  last  niehfc 
more  effective  than  ver.se,  even 
nyson's  tribue  to  Franklin.  They 
I,  Ij  preserve  for  years  to  come  the 
^.jiism  of  Rear-Admiral  Byrd  and  hia 
J ,  vfl'rfully  enduring  comrades.    P.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 
nriet  Paget" 

,  Bancroft  -c,  . 

! J  a  Mason  Elsie  Femison 

aw.  f<!n  Rpminnlon .'"^''"'a.  N'xon, 

'Pi',, Beatrice  ,. Grant  ^ithers 

(Hfl'iOtla   Donald  Mi-Kpnzie 

•';  -Mason  ;,.  ,•'^^1  Bary 

Mason   V<u  Mack 

e<   Charlotte  Walker 

Hutchison' ' jII^'''  Edwards 

re  V.  ,>.  ^''«'*  Kelse.v 

.         ,   JUeWitt  Jenninirs 

Bd.larlet  Pages"  worth  while.  When  she 
the  camera  it  is  easy  enough 
mjoy  this  somewhat  creaky  version 
>  play  that  wasn't  much  in  the  be- 
img.    It  served  her  passably  well  1 
he  stage  la^t  year,  but  it  was  rather 
:aste  of  her  time  then  and  is  even  ' 
e  so  now    Why  something  more  at- 
tiye  could  not  have  been  chosen 
;^^i.s  Ferguson's  debut  in  talking  pTc" 
.s  hard  to  fathom.    The  subiect 
„  i  I  unpleasant,    the    treatm*  ^ 
^(j  natic   and  the  photography  old- 
oned    and    unimaginative.  Yet 
,.*it^  all  this,  the  actress  is  so  p  Jas.' 

"appearance  and  so  melodious  of 
"^'.ral  thlt  itT''  d*'%htfully 
the  pictir"  ^  "°  ^^^'•'^'P  to  Sit 

■carlet  Pages"  i,  a  courtroom  drama 
hich  a  cabaret  dancer  Nor,  Z 

-ed  Of  murdering  h:r^atrr.tr: 
i^d  by  a  woman  lawyer,  Mary  Ban- 
■    The  girl  aamlts  the  killing,  but 


uses,  shuddering,  to  teii  why.  All 
oris  of  motive.^  are  attributed  to  her 
by  the  prosecuting  Httorney.  but  neither 
bullying  nor  pleading  can  make  her 
speak,  until  an  unexpected  witness  tes- 
tifies that  the  murdei'cd  man  was  not 
her  father.  After  that  she  confes.ses, 
and  the  results  of  that  confession, 
somewhat  arbitarily  brought  about,  are 
her  own  acquittal  and  the  ruin  of  Mary 
Bancroft's  career.  Since  this  marks  th.; 
climax  of  the  picture,  it  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  reveal  it  here.  On  the  whole, 
the  story  suffers  in  its  transference 
from  stage  to  screen. 

The  acting,  aside  from  that  of  Miss 
Ferguson  as  the  unbelievably  charming 
lady  lawyer,  Mary  Bancroft,  isn't  of 
much  importance.  John  Halliday  does 
the  ungrateful  role  of  the  district  at- 
torney with  a  certain  amount  of  finesse, 
and  Marion  Nixon  is  appropriately  sul- 
len and  di.stres.sed  as  Nora  Mason.  An 
amusing  bit  is  contributed  by  Jean  Bary 
in  the  role  of  a  gossipy  girl  about  town. 

The  real  treat  of  the  show  is  provided 
by  the  apf>earance  of  Mr.  Charles  Rug- 
gles  in  a  brief  skit  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. His  humor,  familiar  to  thousands 
of  motion  picture  fans  and  to  those 
who  remember  his  comparatively  recent 
app>earances  on  the  stage,  is  highly  in- 
dividual, slightly  cock-eyed  and  invari- 
ably delightful.  Yesterday  afternoon 
he  presented  a  burlesque  radio  report 
of  a  gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Romp 
with  all  the  familiar  flourishes,  and 
then  sang  a  song  from  "Queen  High." 
The  great  sizg  of  the  theatre  made  it 
difficult  to  hear  him  at  times,  but  he 
will  soon  become  adjusted  tr  that.  He 
promises  to  vary  his  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  week  of  his  visit,  and  no  one 
should  need  any  urging  to  go  and 
hear  him.  E.  L.  H. 

SYMPHONY  CONCl^iKl 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  concert  given  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  hall  was  as 
follows:  Bach-Pick-Mangiagalli,  two 
preludes;  Adagio  and  Vivace,  for  string 
orcheestra  (first  performance).  Bee- 
thoven, symphony  No.  7.  Hill,  An  Ode 
(Robert  Hillyer's  poem)  for  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  Orchestra  (first  per- 
formance. Moussorgsky-Ravel,  "Pictures 
tures  at  an  exhibition." 

They  ^'ill  not  let  Bach  alone;  they 
think  lie  stands  in  need  of  transcrip- 
tions lor  orchestra  to  make  his  name 
more  illustrious.  In  London  we  heard 
a  few  months  ago  a  thunderous  or- 
chestral version  by  Respighi  of  the  Pa.s- 
sacaglia.  which  was  written  originally 
for  a  species  of  pedal  piano.  Mr.  Pick- 
Mangiagalli  was  more  modest  in  his 
homage  as  a  transcri'oer.  He  took  the 
slow  movement  of  an  organ  prelude  to  a 
fugue  in  D  minor,  music  that  suggests 
tlie  treatment  he  gave  it.   For  the  quick 

movement  he  chose  a  prelude  in  Bach's  ,  . .  ,  ,  u  e 

Partita  No.  3,  which,  utilized  by  Bach  \\  •.V.V;.'.\;;;;;.\\\    .Joan  Bemiett 

for   other   purposes,    has   been   made  'Derek   Lio.vd  Hugrhes 

familiar    by    organists    as    well    as  J  ^h-'j^^  on  Rcu-  wauer  LoS 

violinists.  For  the  latter  prelude  he  kept  |tstarhuck      .'   Tom  O'Brien 

the  original  first  violin  part,  and  under  lEiiiah   Ni^ei  de  Brulier 

it  wrote  other  parts  in  the_  "strict  con-  l&,",Sith- \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\'(viuun.  wahiSS 

Old  Maid   Virginia  Sale 

First  Mate  Jack  Curtis 

Re\ .  Maprde   John  liif-e 


ments,  the  poetic  fi^zy,  Bacchic 
revelry,  while  the  famous  Allegreito 
was  free  from  the  lethargic  sentimen- 
talism  that  some  conductors  find 
necessary  for  contrast.  Here  the  great 
Beethoven  was  revealed  in  a  mariner 
that  made  the  epithet  "tit'anic"  be- 
stowed on  him  by  biographers  fond  of 
purple  phra.ses  and  the  swollen  style, 
seem  not  extravagant. 

Before  the  performance  of  Mr.  Hill'.': 
"Ode."  the  poet  spoke  his  verses:  then 
tliey  were  sung  bv  thf  combined  chorus 
I  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Rad- 
f liffe  Choral  Society.    They  were  al.so 
printed  in  the  program  book.    All  this, 
.■^n  that  there  might  be  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  thase  present  not  dilating  with  j 
the  right  emotions,  music  or  no  music,  j 
The  poetic  sentiments  served  well  the  I 
musician,  who  made  of  his   work  a 
little  cantata,  conspicuous  for  clear  ef- 
fective writing  for  the  choru.';;  and  for 
an  Instrumental  prelude  and  interludes  ] 
that,  while  they  displayed  tasteful  in-  ' 
strumentation.  anticipated  and  then  sus- 
tained the  poet's  various  declarations. 
In  writing  for  the  chorus.  Mr.  Hill 
treated  the  singers  ag  human  beings 
with '  vocal  limitations,  not  as  orches- 
tral instruments.     He  shrewdly  used 
female  voices  for  a  stanza  that  seemed 
I  to  requfre  them.    The  maidens  from 
RadclifTe  clad  in  a  Fascist  uniform  but 
j  with  white  collars  came  on  the  stage 
I  in  solemn  procession.    A  dash  of  red, 
or  even  of  Ireliotrope,  would  better  have 
suited  the  occasion.   They  did  not,  lift- 
ing up  their  voices,  lament  with  a  great 
lamentation,  as  one  would  have  ex- 
pected from  their  garb.    They  sang 
sweetly  and  smoothly  of  "Windy,"  not 
waterlogged,  flute,  harp,  and  "violins 
of    graver    phrase,"    while    the  more 
heroic  spirit  of  the  third  stanza  filled 
the  breasts  of  the  Harvard  men  and 
was  expelled  in  their  characteristically 
broken,    syllabic   sentences    with  the 
staccato  that  often  was  like  unto  a 
bark.    Mr.  Hill's  accompaniment  pre- 
sei-ved  due  profiortion;   there  was  no 
attempt  to  outvie  in  strength  and  stre.ss 
the  vocal  forces;   the  accompaniment 
supported  and  embellished.    Poet  and 
composer  were  (July  applauded. 

There  was  a  compelling  performance 
of  Ravel's  idea  of  Moussorgsky's  i^uite 
for  piano,  a  performance  of  marked 
virtuosity.  One  might  justly  ask, 
whether  the  original  version  for  the 
piano  is  not  nearer  to  the  Russian's 
impression  of  Hartmann's  pictures  than 
is  Ravel's  elaborate  transcription,  if 
the  title  might  not  well  be  "Study  in 
Orchestration  by  Ravel  with  Helpful  ; 
Hints  by  Moussorgsky."  The  two  names 
are  not  easily  associated, 
j  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  com- 
t  prise  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Benvenuto 
Cellini,"  Roussel's  new  symphony,  G 
minor  (first  performance);  Debussy's 
"La  Mer"  and  Ravel's  "La  Valse." 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Mobu  DUk" 

An  all-talking'  screen  drama  adapted  by 
J.  Gruhb  Alexander  Irom  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  b.v  Herman  Melville:  directed  b.v 
Lloi^d  Bacon  and  preseinted  b.y  Waxner 
Brothers  and  A'itaphone  with  the  following 
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trapuntal  manner  of  Bach." 

In  saying  this  he  was  not  pre- 
sumptuous. His  own  Fugue  played  here 
a  year  ago  proved  that  he  had  a  mas- 
tery of  counterpoint  and  not  merely  in 
the  pedant's  sense,  for  his  music  had 
vitality  and  when  grace  and  beauty 
were  needed  they  were  not  missing.  The 
first  prelude  played  yesterday  might 
have  been  transcribed  by  Bach  himself 
for  strings:  it  was  so  ingenious,  at  the 
same  time  so  serene,  so  lovely  in  its 
tenderness.  The  Fugue,  taken  at  a  most 
rapid  pace,  was  exciting.  The  parts 
written  by  the  transcriber  added  to  the 
musical  excitement  and  seemed  a  neces- 
sary integral  part;  there  was  no  hint  at 
modernization.  The  expressive  euphony 
of  performance  in  the  first  prelude,  the 
dazzling  brilliance  of  the  strings  in  the 
fccond  were  at  once  appreciated, 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
Seldom  is  a  new,  unknown  work  so 
cordially  received. 

Mr,  Koussevit'zky  was  heartily  wel- 
comed when  he  came  on  the  platform.' 
Orchestra  and  audience  stood  to  greet 
him.  The  welcome  was  spontaneous 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  hearty  and 
sincere.  Having  conducted  the  tran- 
scriptions with  gusto,  admiring  the 
work  of  the  composer  as  he  does,  he 
wifh  his  valiant  artists  gave  an  incom- 
parable interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
symphony.  Not  that  he  endeavored  to 
make  all  things  new,  but  as  is  his  way 
with  Beethoven's  music,  familiarity 
with  it  does  not  in  him  breed  Indif- 
ference, the  willingness  to  "let  the 
music  speak  for  itself,"  an  excuse  given 
by  uninspired  or  lazy  conductors  for 
tame,  perfunctory  performance.  That 
of  yesterday  was  charged  with  the 
composer's  bionysiac  spirit;  there  was 
the  wildness  of  joy  in  the  lively  move- 


The  next  part  for  John  Barrymore  to 
play  Is  Mephistopheles.   In  that  grand 
old  warhorse  of  magnificent  mummers 
he  could  work  ofl  all  his  yearnings  for 
sardonic  smiles,  grandiloquent  gestures 
and  picturesque  poses,  as  well  as  ex- 
hibit his  shapely  nether  .limbs  in  scar- 
let tights.    Sometimes  we  wonder  why 
hs  hasn't  tried  it  before.    In  all  his 
films,    saving    the    mischievous    "Man  , 
from  Blankley's"  he  always  takes  time  , 
to  exhibit  Satanic  leers  and  scowling 
deviltry.  Perhaps  as  his  majesty  of  the  ; 
lower  regions,  he  could  get  it  all  out  of 
his  system  for  good  and  all.  All  these 
favorite  melodramatic  tricks  are  to  be 
found  in  "Moby  Dick."  current  feature 
film  at  the  Uptown  and  Olympia  thea-  ; 
tres.  along  with  some  sly  humor  and  ! 
picturesque  nautical  photography. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Barrymore  has  essayed  the  part  of 
Ahab,  Herman  Melville's  mad  sea  cap- 
tain, who  spent  his  life  trailing  the  evil 
monster  that  had  deprived  him  of  his 
leg.  "The  Sea  Beast,"  an  earlier  effort, 
jwas  silent,  while  "Moby  Dick"  has  all 
jthe  advantages  of  sound  and  conver- 
sation, thus  permitting  Mr.  Barrymore 
to  yell  instead  of  just  making  faces, 
when  he  is  having  the  stump  of  his 
leg  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  "Moby  Dick" 
is  only  for  those  who  like  their  drama 
raw  and  rough — it  is  not  for  those  who 
admire  Mr.  Barrymore  as  a  matinee 
idol.  It  is  interesting  most  of  the  time, 
although  the  sub-plot  dragging  in  the 
love  story  which  Melville  did  not  write, 
seems  singularly  .unnecessary.  The 
shots  taken  at  sea  are  frequently  effec- 
tive, as  is  the  famous  whale,  until  it 
comes  to  closeups.  Then  it  is  only  too  ; 
a'TOarent  that  the  monster  i.s  artificial  ! 


j  and  all  Mr.  ii,.   m  i  , 

I  teeth  and  furious  excitement  becomes 

I  rather  silly. 

The  plot  tells  how  Ahab,  a  devll- 
I  may-care  young  New  Bedford  whaler 
I  engaged  to  marry  the  lovely  Faith.  wh() 
is  coveted  by  his  younger  brother, 
!  Derek,  goes  off  on  a  whaling  voyage 
has  his  leg  bitten  off  by  Moby  bicki 
the  white  whale,  and  becomes  a  mad- 
man, obsessed  with  the  idea  of  pursu- 
ing and  killing  it.  In  the  end  he 
achieves  his  purpose  and  comes  home 
to  find  Faith  still  wating  for  him.  Mr. 
Barrymore  struts  all  over  the  set,  poses 
endlessly  and  does  some  really  excel- 
lent acting  as  the  carefree,  humorous 
young  sailor  of  the  beginning.  He  takes 
the  centre  of  the  stage  throughout,  but 
his  audience  does  not  always  take  him 
seriously.  If  only  he  were  allowed  to 
exercise  his  sense  of  humor  Instead  of 
his  theatrical  quahties,  he  might  get 
better  results.  Heroics  or  no,  he  rather 
extinguished  the  rest  of  the  cast,  but 
there  were  good  bits  contributed  by  No- 
bel Johnson  as  the  savage  Queequeg, 
the  only  friend  left  to  Ahab  in  his  years 
of  insane  wandering;  by  Jack  Curt'in  as 

the  bullying  First  Mate,  and  by  Joan 
Bennett  as  Faith,  although  all  she  had 
to  do  was  to  look  pretty  and  occasion- 
ally tearful.  There  is  also  a  bright  St. 
Bernard  puppy,  but  he  isn't  mentioned 
in  the  cast.  E.  L.  H. 


PARK 

"The  Eyes  of  the  World" 

\  screen  melodrama,  adapted  b.T  Clarke 
.Silveinail  and  N.  Brewster  Morse  (rum  a 
ncivel  of  the  same  title  b.v  Harold  Bell 
Wijaht:  directed  by  Henry  King  and  pre- 
sented by  Inspiration  Pictures  and  Sol  Lesser 
with  the  following:  cast: 

Sybil   LaGrang-e   Una  Merkcl 

My  a   Nance  O'Neill 

AiJiun  Ring-  John  Hnllaiul 

Mis.  Gpi-li-iide  Taiiie    Fein  .\ndrR 

James  RuOdse   Hiii:ti  Hiinllev 

1  onrad  LaGrang-e   p'rederic  Burt 

jMr.  Tame   Kranilon  Hurst 

Bryan  Oakley   William  Jeffrey 

Melodrama  often  creates  strange  rela- 
tionships. It  is  doubtful  if  any  play  of 
stage  or  screen,  however,  presents  such 
a  jumble  of  characters  as. strive  to  make 
themselves  intelligible  in  the  screen 
version  of  "The  Eyes  of  the  World." 
now  at  the  Park  Theatre.  A  Chinese 
puzzle  become  a  light  and  gladsome 
task  compared  with  the  enervating 
ordeal  confronting  any  and  all  of  the 
audience  who  try  to  tell  who's  who  from 
what  they  see  and  are  told  by  the  un  - 
distinguished  adapters  and  by  a  direc- 
tor who  has  done  some  good  work  and 
some  not  so  good.  Of  course,  in  a  less 
important  way,  there  is  the  author  of 
the  story  to  be  considered;  but  nowa- 
days, by  the  time  an  original  story  gets 
j  to  the  screen  its  maker's  reputation  has 
shriveled  to  nothingness.  Though  we 
never  may  have  deemed  Mr.  Wright  a 
great  author  we  cannot  blame  him  for 
the  ciu-rent  crime  against  clarity. 

Those  who  have  read  the  novel  are 
familiar  with  the  characters  of  the  pro- 
logue, really  a  flash-back.  They  are 
James  Rutledge,  a  rich  rascal  of  a 
bigamist  who  had  a  son  by  one  woman 
and  a  daughter  by  another.  When  the 
two  women,  Mrs.  Rutledge  the  first, 
played  by  Eulalie  Jensen,  and  Myra, 
played  by  Nance  O'Neill,  meet,  the  for- 
mer throws  acid  which  disfigures  Myra 
for  life.  The  infant  daughter  gets  a 
drop  or  two,  also.  The  first  confusion 
arises  when,  as  time  passes,  Myra's 
child  looks  exactly  like  Mrs.  Rutledge, 
while  the  son  resembles  no  one  in  par- 
ticular. When  the  picture  opens  Aaron 
King,  a  stalwart  artist,  meets  Sybil  La- 
Grange,  daughter  of  a  novelist,  in  the 
customary  wooded  glen,  falls  in  love 
and  remains  steadfast  despite  the 
jealous  machinations  of  Gertrude  Rut- 
ledge. now  become  Mrs.  Taine,  wife  of 
an  ugly  old  millionaire.  Succeeding  in- 
cidents are  so  obviously  artificial,  so 
childishly  dull  and  simple  as  to  cause 
snickers  more  than  once  from  a  hard- 
boiled  audience  rightfully  entitled  to 
moi'e  and  livelier  action.  There  is 
no  clear  progression,  there  is  no 
climax,  nothing  but  glimpses  of  moun- 
tain scenery  and  studio  sets,  and  a 
jumble  of  words.  In  such  a  formless 
affair  Miss  Merkle  is  the  solitary  bright 
star,  a  little  bit  of  a  star  but  still 
capable  of  casting  a  soft  radiance 
through  a  murky  gloom.  Miss  O'Neill,  j 
noted  these  many  years  for  her  rich 
stage  voice,  still  struggles  with  the 
malevolent  microphone,  yet  contrives  to 
present  a  moody  figure  of  remorse  and 
vengeance.  The  sincerity  of  the  other 
players  is  not  questioned.  It  is  the 
wastage  of  their  labors  which  is  de- 
plorable. W.  E.  G. 


WINIFRED  MACBRIDE 

Winifred  MacBride,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, playing  the  following  program: 
Preludes  and  Fugues  in  C  mtaor,  C 
sharp,  E,  and  B  flat,  from  'Volume  1  of 
"The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord" 
(Bach);  Intermezzos  in  C,  Op.  119,  and 
B  flat.  Op.  117,  and  Rhapsody  in  E  flat 
(Brahms);  Fantasy  in  C  (Schumann); 
Gavotte  in  G  minor  and  Suggestion  ; 
Diabolique   ( Prokofieff) ;  Summer  'Val- i 
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Til  e  a  t  pe 


By  PHILIP  HALE  J 

"Berkeley  Square,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  John  L.  Balderston  and  J.  Cj 
Squire,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  tomorrow  night  at 

the  WUbur  Theatre.  „    ^   u        ..yf  aimniti 

The  printed  play  bears  this  quotation  from  Maeterlinck 
certain  that,  in  itself,  there  is  only  an  immense  Present,  ^^-^nal  immov- 
able, in  which  all  that  has  been  and  all  that  will  take  place  has  place 
unchangeably,  without  distinction  of  yesterday  or  today,  except  in  the 

.ai  :        mrn  t'SrSay^^Ts'^ioduced  at  St.  Martin's  Theatre.  London,  it  was 
■P^ort  stated  that  the  plot  was  taken  from  Henry  James's  posthumous  fragment 
•  inse  of  the  Past."   "One  knows  instinctively,"  wrote  the  critic  o 

tS^  sSa-  Times  "what  James  could,  would,  and  must  have  rnade  of 
In  SJ'an^apping  identities  with  an  ^^^'X^^  ^^i^^'fJZl 
pariipr  One  senses  the  hesitant  delicacy  with  which  James  s  centuries 
would  kii  and  com^         and  the  sly  chicanery  of  writing  bent  on  keep- 
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TcUm  'ing  the  reader's  attention  to  this  or  that  value." 
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He  admitted"that~he"had  said  "terriWeTKiHis  to  ner,  and  he  could  not 
prove  that  he  left  the  house  before  the  murder.  He  is  condemned.  The  real 
murderer  was  an  epileptic,' unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  liable  to 
fits  of  mania.  He  had  strangled  the  girl  who  had  never  harmed  him.  He 
made  this  confession  to  his  father  and  uncle  who  endeavored  to  shield  him 
and  save  the  innocent  man. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  commending  the  play  and  the  performance  in, 
1926,  said:  "We  do  not  remember  to  have  been  present  at  a  more  enthusi-, 
astic  reception  of  a  new  play  in  this  theatre."  Even  the  cool-headed  James 
Agate  in  1928  wrote:  "'To  What  Red  Hell'  is  a  thundering  good  play."  a 
recommendation  that  reminds  one  of  Mr.  William  Lyon  Phelps's  praise  of 
this  or  that  novel  for  publisher's  advertisements.  Mr.  Agate  also  said:  ; 
"The  play  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  always  exciting  and  often  harrowing." 

In  1926  the  leading  parts  were  thus  distributed:    Harold  Fairfield, 
Frederick  Paisley;  Tim  Nolan,  Wallace  Geoffrey;  Mrs.  Nolan,  Mary  Yorke.  | 

In  1928  Mr.  Paisley  again  played  Fairfield;  Mr.  Geoffrey,  Nolan;  but 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Nolan  was  taken  by  Sara  Allgood.    In  the  1926  per-  ^ 
formances  the  dramatist  played  George  Hope.    Among  Mr.  Robinson's 
good  qualities  as  enumerated  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  a  "great"  quality: 
"He  gives  his  cast  something  to  act."  There  are  16  characters  in  the  play. 

*      "Should  a  Doctor  Tell?"  is  the  title  of  a  "talkie"  that  has  been  presented 
privately  at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  London.  Basil  Gill,  a  medical  specialist, , 
'"self-possessed,  with  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  yet  tolerant  of  human  frailty," 
refuses  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  consulting-room  even  at  the  bidding 
of  the  judge.   What  is  the  present  rule  in  England? 

James  Fitzames  Stephen  Q.  C.  in  his  "Digest  6f  the  Law  of  Evidence"— 
second  edition  was  published  at  St.  Louis  in  1876— laid  down  this  rule: 
'Medical  men  and  (probably)  clergymen  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  com- 
munications made  to  them  in  professional  confidence."  In  a  note  in  which 
^any  cases  are  cited,  the  author  wrote:  "The  question  whether  clergymen, 
4nd  particularly  whether  Roman  Catholic  priests,  can  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close confessions  made  to  them  professionally  has  never  been  solemnly 
decided  in  England,  though  it  is  stated  by  the  text  writers  that  they  can." 
There  is  nothing  about  medical  men  in  the  note. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  read  in  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "Doctors  are 
IftrioUSly  disturbed  by  the  legal  ruling  that  they  have  no  right  to  withhold 
\  fiom  a  court  of  law  secrets  entrusted  to  them  by  their  patients.  It  has 
Iwen  supposed  that  confidence  reposed  in  a  doctor  was  as  inviolable  as  a 
confession  made  to  a  priest.  Indeed,  the  ministry  of  health  has  stated 
thit  the  doctors  were  privileged  and  that  they  need  not  disclose  what  has 
been  told  them  in  the  sanctity  of  the  consulting  room,  the  hospital  ward, 
or  the  sick  chamber.  Unless  the  judge's  declaration  to  the  contrary  can 
be  reversed,  doctors  will  be  put  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  patients 
■wall  bf"  very  much  less  ready  to  tell  them  all  that  they  ought  to  know.  The 
ministry  of  health  is  considering  the  matter  and  is  hoping  to  find  a  satis- 
factory way  out." 

In  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  as  played  recently  at  the  Old  Vic  in 

  London,  the  island  was  Eastern  in  character.    The  "conflict  between  Art 

„         ,  ~rr7rZ^r>  T  nnrion  Where  he  was  having  (as  typified  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island)  and  Philistinism  (as  typi- 
Peter  Standish  walked  out  of  a  room  m  London,  where  ne  w  ^  .hinwrerken  neonle)  with  Ariel  as  the  artist's  inspin 


Tn  1 926  >  the  cast  in  London  was  as  foUows:  The  Lady  Anne  Pettigrew, 
.       w^^nr,  Tom  Pettigrew   Brian  Gilmour;  Miss  Pettigrew,  Valerie 
Bea  rice  WiW,  Tom  Pet^^^^^^^^^      Helen  Pettigrew.  Jean  Forbes-Robert- 
iTuTsZTrr'^es  Ruttledge;  the  Ambassador.  J.  Fisher  White; 


-eil  Sr^^L:w;;^rin=rMarjorie  P.ant.  Grizelda  Hervey. 


"  The  Dlav  was  elaborately  revised;  new  scenes  and  new  characters  were 
intrSTcerthTorder  of  development  was  c^-ged  ™ 

SpXew  rSmTur'S  ^eSgrew.'vLr /aylor ;  the  Lady  An. 
week  SorSin;  Mr.  T.^^^  " Son^^S.  B^. VncTs 
versK  Forbes-Robertson,  the  Ambassaoor  ri^        Mariorie  Frant,  Gladys  Rogers; 

Thp  iriea  of  the  Play  is  that'ntaTdoIs  not  proceed  in  rigid  sequence 
Mice  I  tto  S.t  uL  bSTn  folds  like  a  tape  measure,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  mL  To  cSfnge  plac  s  with  his  ancestor  and  to  drop  back,  retammg  his 
:rSdividuanty,'into  the  life  of  the  18th  century."  If  one  J-sts  a  pin 
into  a  tape  measure,  the  same  pin  may  pierce  the  6th  and  6°*^  inch  on 
the  measure,  and  so  one  individuality  may  exist  in  the  18th  and  the  20th 
centuries 


Peter  Standish  walked  out  of  a  '^"""^ ."^.Y^^^J^' ^i^o  h^^^       painted! ned  by  the  shipwrecked  people)  with  Ariel  as  the  artist's  inspiration"  was 
tea  with  his  betrothed,  ^^^^^fj^^^'^^'^^^l^^^^^         talked  with  them  emphasized!  Miss  Kate  Coates  played  a  Celtic  harp  for  the  "magic"  inter- 
7',  by  Sir  Joshua.    He  met  h^s  ancestors  ^"<i  they  could  ludes.   Was  a  comic  song  provided  for  Caliban,  who  relished  the  ditty 

rotrd£Si;:""?iy°H^^^^  - — —  

h?J  ent."   She  could  look  forward  into  *®  J."'^"^^'/i^®.g,!^   g^turv  Peter  the       Ths  Observer  (London)  gave  this  advice  to  young  dramatists: 

in  the  18th  century.   According  to  *he  diary  ot  tne                 *        ^^^^^    ^  ^^^j^  ^^^^     ^  ^^^^^  offence  for  I  have  never  read  nor  seen  a  play 

20th  century  Peter  should  have  wed  Kate  pettigrew   pu                                              ^.^^  ^  p^^^  without  of  Shakespear's,-Mr.  R.  C.  Sheriff 

„  ^  even  against  his  will.   He  was  at  last  disillusionea,  lor              ^                       ^^^^^       declaim  two  or  three  (author  of  "Journey's  End")  in  Ob- 

18th  century  finally  ^PP-;f  ..^^^^  ^  J^,,^                                             Shakespeare's  plays  by  heart.-  server,  Sept.  15. 

^  insolence,  ignorance  and  dirt.    What  a  perioo.  ijuw  u  |Mr.  O'Ca-c-in  todays  Cb:e:Ter.  

fore:   :     ~   „  j„„^_„„„>ro  all  p  .-^>-*(r^'  —  Z  


pais. 
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'ood 
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I  ^nd      ,  .  God,  how  the  18th  century  stinks.   .   .   'You're  all  dead-you're  all 
P  rotted  in  your  grave^you're  all  ghosts,  that's  what  you  are-ghosts.   .  .  . 
Tl  And  I  was  in  love  with  the  past!" 

The  nlav  had  a  long  run  in  London.   Those,  if  there  were  any,  who 

Puf'  xT^iut^o  nn-ntP-  "I  who  feel  with  difficulty  the  illusion  of  the  theatre,  naa 

and  burns  in  our  days,  still  and  forever  surround  us. 
ng   

fJ^e  ambassador.  

''i^       Wp  read  that  when  Mary  lit^ormic,  opera  singer,  heard  that  Pola 

princes."  

The  title  of  Percy  Robinson"^ay  "To  ^hat  fed  HJl,"  which  ^^^^^^^ 
produced  at  the  Copley  theatre  tomorrow  night,  is  taken  from  Oscar 

Wilde's  "Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol."  „,rmise 
"So  with  curious  eyes  and  sick  surmise 

We  watched  him  day  by  day. 
And  wondered  if  each  one  of  us 
Would  end  the  self-same  way, 
i  For  none  can  tell  to  what  red  Hell 

I  His  sightless  soul  may  stray." 


c  e  p  t  s 


Mr  W  J  Henderson  writes  that  the  early  musical  sea^n  in  New  York 
is  barren  He  asks  if  this  is  due  to  the  general  depression  "There  is  not 
much  money  to  spend  on  making  musicians  known  to  the  public  Mr] 
Henderson  is  not  inclined  to  regret  this  barrenness.  "Usually  at  this  t  me 
?e4wers  ar"  engaged  in  listening  to  much  that  might  better  have  been  left 
unheard  even  in  periods  of  prosperity."  .   „  „i.v, 

Seldorl  have  so  few  concerts  been  announced  in  Boston  fo^^  this  month 
IS  it  notTossible  that  the  radio  satisfies  many  who  if  the  machme  l^ad  not 
been  invented,  would  go  to  concert  halls?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  price 
nf  admission  is  not  often  thought  too  high? 

oT bourse  some  teachers  will  in  any  month  put  pupUs  on  toe  stage 
who  are  unprepared.  Nor  is  this  always  the  fault  of  the  teachers  Ihere  are 
nunils  whose  ambition  is  greater  than  their  good  sense;  pupils  who  are 
Sle.  unw'utog  to  undergo  the_necess_ary_labor  of  adequate  preparation. 

Mr  Henderson,  considering  the  case  of  Erich  Kleiber,  the  new  con- 
duct^'of  tSe  Philharmonic  orchestra  until  Mr.  Toscanini  returns,  writes 
wnrH<:  that  are  as  true  in  Boston  as  in  New  York: 

Sthout  lessening  the  belief  that  he  was^ a_great  conductor. 

Who  was  the  author  of  thaT^etic  ballad,  "She  Was^°°J' .f  f,! 

Cncknev  pathos  in  the  world  war. 

one  verse  recalls  an  amusing  short  story  by  Maupassant.  ^ 


"See  the  l^tUe  country  cottage 
Where  he^  sorrowing  parents  live; 
Though  they  drink  the  flzz  she  sends  them, 
Yet  they  never  can  forgive." 

Miss  Mary  Gai'den,  arriving  in  New  York,  said  she  owes  her  present 
ellent  health  to  swimming  without  even  a  loin  cloth.  "I  earn  my  own 
ng  and  I'm  too  busy  to  think  of  marriage."    She  will  appear  "on  the 

|l(jio  If  Al  Smith  says  'raddio,'  he's  right."   The  palpitating  reporter 

0  met  her  found  her  dressed  in  red,  "both  hair  and  clothes." 

Harriet  Cohen,  an  English  pianist,  who  is  addicted  to  the  music  of  the 
ellent  Arnold  Bax,  is  now  in  this  country  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
h  Sprague  Coolidge  brought  her  over  to  play  at  the  Festival  of  Modern 
sic  in  Chicago  last  Monday.   Miss  Cohen  will  give  recitals  in  Washing- 

(at  the  Congressional  Library)  and  at  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard 
versities.  The  Queen  of  Spain  recently  pinned  a  diamond  brooch  on  her 
er  a  recital  at  Madrid.  Miss  Cohen  wore  the  brooch  when  she  landed 
New  York  on  Oct.  7.  "Rich  and  rare  were  the  jewels  she  wore,"  but  .she 
Uso  said  to  be  a  comely  person  who  needs  no  precious  stones  to  make  a 
orable  impression. 


ofeMly 
T  an," 


Antonio  Scotti  is  now  in  New  York  ready  to  begin  his  32d  season  at  the 
tropolitan  Opera  House.  "He  denied  reports  from  Italy  hinting  that  he 
jht  marry  a  wealthy  widow."  His  old  friend  Scarpia  was  not  in  the  habit 
iBixrylng.  ■  

Not  many  or  the  Innumerable  admirers  of  Mr.  Robert  Hichens— who 
5  just  published  a  new  novel  a  few  days  in  advance  of  his  65th  birthday— 
ly  remember  that  as  a  youth  he  wrote  song  lyrics  which  were  as  popular 
his  early  novels.  One  of  his  songs,  "A  Kiss  and  Good-bye,"  was  a  favor- 
with  Madame  Pattl,  and  one  day  at  the  Albert  Hall  he  was  much  up- 
ed  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  her  rendering  of  it  evoked.  His  delight 
s  marred,  however,  as  he  records,  by  immediately  afterwards  hearing  a 
ly  behind  him  remark:  "What  a  lovely  song,"  and  receive  the  answer: 
es,  but  what  awful  tosh  the  words  of  such  songs  always  are."— Sunday 

nes  (London).   

George  Copeland  played  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  Oct.  10th 
d  11th  De  Falla's  Jardins  d'Espagne  and  Debussy's  Danses  Sacree  et  Pro- 
le.  The  orchestra's  program  book  of  the  week  before  made  this  aston- 
ing  statement  about  him: 
"This  American-born  pianist  who  left  home  at  the  age  of  seven  to  study 
Spain,  etc."  .  

Ernest  Newman  listened  recently  in  London  for  20  minutes  to  Frank 
Idge's  orchestral  piece  "Enter  Spring"  and  was  so  moved  that  he  wrote 
the  Sunday  Times:  "If  this  is  how  Mr.  Bridge  feels  in  the  Spring  I  won- 
r  what  he  has  to  go  through  in  the  Autumn." 


Dame  Clara  Butt,  having  returned  from  India — she  is  about  to  leave 
gland  for  the  Far  East— says  that  Ghandi  asked  her  to  sing  his  favorite 
Ihin  "Abide  with  Me."  Just  the  hymn  tune,  or  the  cantata-like  version 
p  once  sang  in  Boston  with  the  aid  of  a  cabinet  organ  and  piano— 
d  sang  "with  great  expression"? 


York 


0 


Emanuel  Moor,  whose  double  keyboard  piano  will  be  played  by  his  wife, 
Inifred  Christie,  next  Sunday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall,  was  born  In 
pngary  in  1862.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  a  rabbi.  Emanuel  was  edu- 
ted  musically  at  Budapest  and  Vienna.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
but  1885.  In  the  season  of  '85-'86  he  was  musical  director  of  a  concert 
mpany,  "Concerts  Artistiques":  Lllli  Lehmann,  soprano;  Ovide  Musin, 
jlinist;  Franz  Rummel,  pianist.  This  company  gave  three  concerts  in  the 
usic  Hall,  Boston,  on  March  10,  12,  13,  1886.  Moor  gave  concerts  in  New 
►rk;  at  the  one  on  Nov.  24.  1886,  he  played  two  of  his  piano  pieces  and 
len  Dudley  Campbell  sang  two  of  his  songs.  (Some  of  his  songs  had  been 
ng  in  New  York  before  that.)  On  Feb.  24,  1887,  he  played  a  group  of  his 
mo  pieces  and  on  April  1  his  piano  concerto  in  D  minor  with  orchestra, 
jor  was  first  made  known  in  Boston  as  a  composer  when  W.  H.  Sherwood 
lyed  his  "Humoresque." 

When  Moor  lived  in  New  York  he  was  described  as  "poor  and  ambitious." 
>  married  a  rich  woman,  Miss  Burke,  and  went  to  England,  where  he  made 
home  in  the  country;  but  in  1894  he  played  his  piano  concerto  in  D 
ijor  at  a  London  symphony  concert.  This  concerto  had  already  been 
lyed. in  Scotland  by  Benno  Schonberger.  On  March  14,  1895,  at  a  London 
nphony  concert  conducted  by  George  Henschel,  his  symphony  No.  3, 
n  Memory  of  Kossuth  Lajos,"  was  played.  The  concerto  had  a  Hungarian 
aracter  but  a  critic  wrote  that  while  the  symphony  was  well  received, 
"curiously  enough,  although  written  in  honor  of  the  great  patriot,  was 
iefly  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  Hungarian  element — 'Hamlet' 
thout  Hamlet."  In  1895  Mr.  Moor  went  to  Budapest  to  hear  a  performance 
his  "Kossuth"  symphony. 

Little  was  said  about  him  until  in  1899  Rettich,  the  violinist,  played  two 
jlin  sonatas  and  other  pieces  in  Berlin.  In  1902  two  of  Moor's  operas 
re  produced  at  Cologne,  "Andreas  Hofer"  and  'Xa  Pompadour."  Another 
ra  by  him  is  "Der  Goldschmied  von  Paris." 

For  some  years  he  lived  at  Lausanne.  His  home  is  now  high  up  on 
ont  Pelerin.  Vevey.  Ysaye  made  his  acquaintance  early  in  this  century 
id  became  interested  in  his  music.  He,  Thibaud,  Marteau,  Casals  and  Mme. 
ggia  were  instrumental  in  making  his  works  known. 

His  piano  concerto  op.  57  was  played  by  Harold  Bauer  at  a  concert  of 
e  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  18,  1908. 

Moor  is  a  voluminous  composer:  three  operas  at  least;  seven  sym- 
lonies;  four  violin  concertos;  two  concertos  for  'cello;  triple  concerto  lor 
ano,  violin  and  'cello;  a  concerto  for  two  'cellos;  sonatas  for  violin  and 
ano,  and  for  'cello  and  piano;  a  piano  sonata;  and,  Mr.  Bauer  told  us  in 
08  that  Moor  had  written  about  500  songs.  Mr.  Bauer  played  the  Prelude 
D  flat  at  a  recital  in  Boston  on  Jan.  2,  1908. 
Winifred  Christie,  who  will  play  the  double  keyboard  piano  next  Sun- 
ly,  made  her  first  appearance  in  Boston  on  Jan.  19,  1916.  Her  program 
eluded  Florent  Schmitfs  remarkable  piece:  "The  Passing  Bell."  We  be- 
'\e  that  this  was  Schmitfs  introduction  to  a  Boston  audience.  On  April 
,  1917,  she  played  Beethoven's  concerto  No.  4  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
,mphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 

"This  double-keyed  piano  has  two  manuals.  The  lower  one  is  a  nor- 
al  piano  keyboard,  while  the  upper  one  is  an  octave  higher.  With  the  aid 
a  middle  pedal  the  two  manuals  can  be  coupled  together.  As  soon  as 
lis  is  done,  each  key  of  the  lower  one  struck  sounds  in  octaves.  The  upper 
anual  remains  independent.  The  white  keys  of  the  lower  manual  on  the 
id  where  they  touch  those  of  the  upper  are  raised  to  bring  them  at  this 


point  on  a  level  vvUh  uie  bJack  keys,  so  that  glissandi  can  be  played  on  thi<^ 
part  of  the  keyboard  through  the  entire  chromatic  scale."  i 

Moor's  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  piano,  or  to  lighten  the 
task  of  the  pianist,  is  not  the  first.  There  is  Bosanquet's  "Symmetrical" 
keyboard:  Lunn's  "sequential"  keyboard;  K.  B.  Schumann's  "new  chro- 
matic." The  Janko  keyboard  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  one  public  re- 

cita\  a!,  least.   

A  dispatch  from  Hollywood  to  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  says  that 
Belle  Chamberlin,  who  died  there,  57  years  old,  was  once  a  "grand  opera 
star, "  who  "made  her  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  grand  opera  at  the 
.-.ge  ot  seventeen."  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company?  Can  anyone  give  fur- 
ther-and  possibly  correct— information  about  this  singer,  who  left  the  I 
*>age  "at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  and  established  a  dancing  school  at  De-^| 

absence,  and'~a'?d  "'*t"'»as  TOm  mere." 

Mr.  De  Cou  enjoys  talking  about  the 
pictures  as  he  had  enjoyed  being  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains  por- 
trayed. He  has  the  gift  of  introducing 
his  own  personality  without  seeming  to 
be  egostistical,  and  so  his  own  enjoy- 
ment is  shared  by  those  who  hear  and 
see.  He  does  not  advertise  railway 
routes  and  hotels;  he  is  a  traveller  with 
trained  eyes  for  whats  is  beautiful  or 
majestic  in  nature;  what  is  quaint  in 
villages  and  towns. 

The  illustrative  music  was  by  Chopin, 
Ornstein,  Rossini,  Debussy,  Jensen, 
Binding,  Sibelius  and  others.  The 
m..sic  itself  was  usually  appropriate  to 
•what  w?.s  on  the  screen,  but  the  rsc""-'- 
dld  lot  al.vays  do  justice  to  the  c 
pcseio.  The  performance  of  ChopiU.j 
Nocturne,  and  -he  opening  of  the  "Will- 
lam  Tell"  overture  was  especially  un- 
worthy. The  subject  next  Sunday  eve- 
ning will  be  "Our  National  Parks." 

— P.  H. 


rOit" 

ley  and  Bank  Holiday  (E.  J.  Moeran) ; 
"Trabel  On,"  Burlesque  March  from 
American  Negro  Suite  (Th.  Otter- 
strom):  Babbit  Hill  (Roy  E.  Agnew) ; 
Toccata  (Ravel). 

Tlie  manner  in  which  Miss  Mac- 
Bride  played  her  not-too-hackneyed 
program  proved  that  she  has  made 
i  notable  progress  since  her  last  appear- 
j  ance  here — progress  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  varied  and  inter- 
estmg  style  and  a  surer  musical  insight 
tlian  have  hitherto  been  hers.  Even  now, 
she  too  frequently  perpetrates  plirases 
of  dubious  shape  and  rubatos  of  more 
than  dubious  wisdom;  even  now  her 
considerable  technical  powers  fail  at 
times  to  produce  the  effect  desired 
through  the  absence  of  well-judged 
accentuation,  through  over-pedalling,  or 
through  ill-planned  gradation  in  clima-x. 

But  there  was  much  that  was  pleas- 
ing in  yesterday's  concert.  Except  for 
the  sentimental  and  languishing  dis- 
tortion of  the  C  minor  Fugue,  Miss 
MacBride's  Bach  had  a  pleasant,  grace- 
ful fluency  of  line,  and  a  commendable 
transparency  of  texture.  Brahms's  C 
major  Intermezzo  was  lightly  and 
pointedly  done,  the  B  flat  minor  less 
well — for  over-delicacy  resulted  in  the 
complete  omission  of  the  essential  notes 
and  bad  phrasing  and  the  over-stressing 
of  sufficiently  obvious  inner  parts 
spoiled  the  beautiful  middle  section. 
The  E  flat  rhapsody  was  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  brilliant. 

Less  than  satisfactory  in  Schumann's 
Fantasy,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  be  too 
vehement  in  the  desire  to  be  rhapsodic 
and  romantic,  the  pianist  was  more 
successful  in  her  final  gi'oup,  devoted 
to  moderns.  Prokofieff,  flirting  lightly 
with  banality  in  his  G  minor  Gavotte 
Or  with  an  outmoded  and  slightly  comic 
diabolism  in  his  "Suggestion  Diabol- 
ique,"  had  full  justice  done  him.. 

The  Englishman  Moeran,  not  unin- 
terestingly over-harmonizing  some 
pleasant  tunes  of  bucolic  flavor;  Otter- 
strom's  Negro  march,  steadily  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  in  sonority  as  it 
approached  and  passed  on,  according  to 
the  time-honored  device;  the  scuttling 
little  tunes  of  Agnew's  "Rabbit  Hill"; 
all  were  excellently  done,  and  to  the 
obvious  pleasure  of  the  audience.  A 
more  than  competent  performance — ■ 
marred  by  occasional  deficiency  in  the 
incisive  articulation  that  Ravel  here  de- 
mands— of  the  brilliant  and  melodious 
Toccata  closed  the  recital,  but  for  the 
usual  additions  to  the  program  de- 
manded by  an  appreciative  audience. 

S.  S. 


'DREAM  PICTTJRES'  \ 
SHOWN  BY  DE  COUl 


Branson  De  oou  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  his  "Dream  Pictures"  last 
night  in  Symphony  hall.  The  subject 
was  "Beautiful  Switzerland."  The  hall 
was  almost  completely  filled  with  an 
andience  deeply  Interested  m  his  com- 
ments, delightfully  free  from  stock, 
shopworn  descriptions,  and  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  many  beautiful  pic- 
tures. These  portrayed  scenes  on  Lake 
Leman,  Interlaken  and  the  Jungbrau 
Lucerne.  The  many  charmmg  spots 
on  the  lake  and  near  it,  the  William 
Tell  country,  Zermatt,  with  many  views 
of  the  Matterhorn,  the  Simplon  route, 
the  Rhone  valley,  the  San  Bernard,  Lu- 
gano, glimpses  at  the  Engadine,  Chalets, 
views  from  mountains,  dizzy  climbing 
railways.  Perhaps  the  pictures  that  ex- 
cited the  heartiest  applause  in  the  first 
part  of  the  lecture  were  the  moon- 
light scenes  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
Alps.  The  concluding  portion  of  the 
lecture  was  "The  Swiss  Cycle  of  the 
Seasons." 

There  was  little  about  Geneva,  for 
es  Mr.  De  Cou  said,  while  the  city  has 
historical  Interest,  the  city,  as  far  as 
scenery  is  concerned,  is  simply  a  city, 
with  a  far  off  sight  of  Mt.  Blanc  if 
the  weather  permits.  Berne  and  Lu- 
cerne are  far  more  interesttag.  Zurich 
Is  again — a  city,  shown  by  Mr.  De  Cou, 
as  he  remarked,  because  if  there  were 
no  picture  of  it  some  one  would  prob- 
ably write  to  tiim,  complaining  of  its 


FRITZ  KREISLER 

Appearing  at  Syriiphony  haU  yester- 
day afternoon  for  his  first  concert  of 
the  season,  Fritz  Kreisler  played  the 
following -program:  La  Folia  (Corelll) ; 
Sarabande,  Double,  and  Bourree  from 
B  minor  Partita  for  violin 


the 


alone 

(Bach);  Concerto  in  E  minor  (Men- 
delssohn); Romance  in  A  major  (Schu- 
mann);  Rondo  in  G  major  (Mozart); 
Three  Caprices:  Study  on  a  Choral  for 
violin  alone  (Johann  Stamitz,  1717- 
1759);  La  Chasse  (J.  B.  Cartier,  1765- 
1841);  Caprice  in  A  minor  (Pagamm- 
Kreisler).  ^  . 

The  current  depletion  of  concert  au- 
diences—variously ascribed  to  the  in- 
vincible advance  and  deadly  competition 
of  the  radio  and  to  the  far-reachmg 
financial  depression— has  left  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler happily  and  conspicuously  un- 
touched. This  popular  violmist  found 
himself  faced  and  flanked  yesterday  by 
an  audience  which  filled  every  available 
part  of  the  hall— an  audience,  moreover, 
as  loudly  and  spontaneously  enthusias- 
tic as  any  that  may  be  conceived,  with- 
in the  fairly  generous  limits  Imposed 
by  decorum  upon  the  conduct  of  con- 
cert audiences. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  program  was  not  one 
calculated  to  arouse  much  Interest  on 
its  own  account.  There  has  been  much 
complaint  of  the  lack  of  musical  enter- 
prise and  missionary  fervor  evinced  by 
the  more  celebrated  concert  artists,  who, 
to  the  advantage  of  their  audiences  and 
(one  would  think)  to  their  own  greater 
satisfaction,  might  be  expected  to  offer 
programs  a  little  more  varied,  and  oc- 
casionally more  daring,  than  those  to 
which  they  have  accustomed  us.  Yet 
there  are  the  compensating  joys  of 
tranquil  reminiscence,  and  the  delight 
of  hearing  minor  or  miniature  master- 
pieces superbly  performed  by  a  virtuoso 
who  is  also  a  sensitive  musician.  Such 
were  the  pleasures  that  Mr.  Kreisler 
offered  his  hearers  once  more  yesterday 
afternoon.  ^.^  . 

He  made  masterly  play  with  the  fa- 
mous "Folia"  variations,  without  ever 
obscuring  their  relation  to  the  nobly 
poised  theme,  and  disclosed  anew  the 
warm  perfection  of  his  double  stopping 
and  chord-playing  in  the  unaccom- 
panied pieces  from  a  Bach  Partita.  In 
the  hackneyed  but  lyrically  charming 
delicacv  and  fiexibility  of  tone  and 
phrasing,  the  intelligence  and  vitaUty 
that  avoided  the  ever-present  danger 
of  lapsing  into  mawkish  sweetness,  the 
irresistibly  sparkling  exuberance  of  his 
performance  of  the  final  movement,  put 
new  youth  Into  the  veins 


and  sinews 


of  this  somewhat  jaded  war-horse  oi 
the  virtuosi. 

Schumann's   pretty   Romance  drew 
forth  all  the  characteristic  Kreislerian 
suavity;    Mozart's   Rondo   evoked   his , 
lightest,  most  playful  touch,   and  a , 
dancing  rhythm.    Of  the  three  '  Cap- 
rices" the  first,  though  consummately  | 
done,  demanded  a  little  more,  in  the  . 
way  of  chordal  and  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  a  chorale  theme,  than  the  vio- 
lin can  ever  convincingly  give;  the  sec-  [ 
ond,  Cartler's  "La  Chasse,"  was  an  ex-  , 
tremely  effective  and  admlrab  y-playe(l  . 
little  fantasy  on  a  hunting-call  motive, 
the  third,  Paganlni's  well-known  A- 
minor   Caprice,   was    brilliantly  per- 

^''Mr^^kr;lsler's  occasional  though  un-  1 
obtrusive  lapses  from  absolute  truth  ol  , 
intonation  should  be  mentioned  gently  , 
on  the  debit  side  of  his  account;  the] 
liberties  he  takes  with  his  compo.sers 
usually  of  small  mq 
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i.'iit  ff  ,f  ire  film'  at  thi  Modem  aivl 
Beacon  theatres  Is  less  objectionable 
than  most  is  due  to  two  things — the 
presence  of  Joan  Bennett  as  the  beguil- 
ing heroine  and  the  bont-flde  football 
contributed  by  a  first-class  team  of  non- 
motion,  picture  actors.  Otherwise  It  Is 
about  as  usual. 

The  trustees  of  Upton  College,  a  very 
peculiar  bunch,  decide  that  unless  their 
college  wins  the  annual  game  from  Par- 
sons, after  12  consecutive  defeats,  the 
Ana  aoove  an       '"•'"j  "„"«f  I' president  will  have  to  leave.    Into  the 

orate,  pseudo-modern  harmonization  oi  f  ^^.^^^y^  ^^^^^  president's  daughter, 
the    "Londonderry    Air     shouia    oe  ^  Sheffield,  and    she    manages  to 

scrapped.  ,  ., 

As  already  hinted,  the  audience  was 


distractingly  foreign  to  the  charac^r 
or  the  period  of  the  music  "arranged^ 
The  piano  part  of  at  least  one  of  the 
"Folia"  variations  recalled  Chopin 
rather  than  Corelli.  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  are  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing Mr.  Kreislrt-  to  be  its  perpetra-tor. 
And  above  all  his  fussy  and  over-elab- 
1  harmonization  o- 
Air"    should  be 


rightly  and  overwhelmingly  apprecia- 
tive; Mr.  Kreisler  responded  generously 
with  encores.  °- 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"East  Is  West" 

An  sU  talking  screen  drama  adapted 

iiiE  cast:  -Lupg  Velez  ,  „  ^ 

Mins  Toy   T  pw  IS  \vi  eF  i  Parsons. 

Billy  Benson   '  " 
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vamp  an  all-American  football  team 
into  coming  to  Upton  Instead    of  to 
Parsons.   This  done,  she  turns  her  wiles 
to  the  conquest  of  Tommy  Nelson,  son 
of  a  millionaire,  who  is  working  his 
way  through  college  for  the  sake  of  be- 
i  ing  near  her.    Tommy  and  the  rest  of 
'  ";he  team  discover  her  little  game  and 
lecide  to  give  her  a  lesson  by  pretend- 
.  Jig  to  be  drunk  the  night  before  the 
?ame.  Of  course,  it  was  just  In  fun  and 
a  big  lark,  so  after  lecturing  Nan  se- 
verely for  her  dishonest  practices  they 
all  go  out  and  wipe  up  the  groimd  with 
VIS         t  Parsons.    Nan  does  her  bit  to  save  the 
rhnHirYo"n2 .■;;.EdWard  r,.  R<;J;i"''''''   day  by  locking  up  Tommy's  irate  father 
Lo'sine  Kel   E.  au^t.,  "^^ma"  m  the  cellar  when  he  threatens  to  take 

r&n•v.^v.^v;.^^^v.v.^He.^y  Koiuer 
^ilmlrT. :::::::: -^^■■■■  ■^^^ 

There  is  something  about  China  which 
makes  it  attractive  material  for  the 
screen.  It  is  not  its  odors,  of  course, 
about  which  the  wise  old  Lo  Sang  Kee 
makes  disparaging  comparisons.  Per- 
haps it  is  its  furtive  aspect  its  be- 
dizened front  concealing  somethmg  sin- 
^ter  or  squalid.  It  makes  picturesque 
setting  for  romance  or  for  tragedy. 
Thus  the  Shipman-Hymer  stage  play 
in  which  Fay  Bainter  triumphed  12 
seasons  ago  was  certain  to  hold  certain 
ad4ntages  over  other  transplanted 
plays  at  the  outset.  Add  to  these  ad- 
vantages good  acting,  competent  cam- 
!  era  work  and  a  story  which  carries  a 
nrettv  little  love  theme,  a  constant  hint 
!  or  threat  of  reprisals  and  violence  and 
i  above  all,  a  happy  ending,  and  East 
Is  •West"  becomes,  or  should  become, 
I  one  of  the  screen's  best-sellers  of  the 

"^Tlie  picture  opens  with  shots  of  Chi- 
nese street  scenes,  which  lead  in  trnie  to 
Charlie  Yong's  Love  Boat  and  a  sale 
of  Chinese  girls  to  the  highest  bidders. 
Here  Billv  Benson  encounters  Ming  Toy 
for  the  'first  time,  has  his  wise  old 
Chinese  ally,  Lo  Sang  Kee,  purchase  her 
and  take  her  to  San  Francisco.  There 
Ming  Toy,  aping  other  girls  of  the 
I  quarter,  flirts  from  Lo  Sang  Kee  s  ba  - 
1  cony  with  men  on  the  street,  arrests 


his  son  out  of  the  game. 

The  whole  thing  is  mildly  humorous, 
ind  Joe  E.  Brown  as  a  hopeful  aspirant 
who  never  does  play,  not  even  in  the 
.final  minute  of  the  big  game,  is  more 
restrained  and  funnier  than  usual.  Joan 
Bennett  is  very  charming  and  -James 
Hall  makes  a  satisfactory  football  hero. 
The  team  does  nice  work,  too,  with 
special  mention  for  a  handsome  blond 
youth  with  a  southerrn  accent  and  an 

""^Iso'o^'tKill  is  "Extravagance," 
with  June  Collyer  and  Lloyd  Hughes 
This  is  a  gentle  little  preachnaent 
against  the  foolishness  of  young  wives 
who  dress  far  beyond  tlieir  income  and 
make  exorbitant  demands  on  the  earn- 
Sg  power  of  their  husbands.  Miss  Col  - 
yer  is  decorative    and    wears  lovely 

clothes.    ^' 

KEITH-ALBEE 
"Leathernecking" 

An  all-talkmr  and  jinsin?  comedy  _^adapled 


Acrai  I  it  l.<;  nrnvftn  'tittTTp  To  rcnall 
mediocre  musical  comedy  from  the 
limbo  to  which  it  has  been  relegated 
reluctantly  taut  justifiably  by  a  dis- 
cerning Broadway  audience.  The  music 
is  still  inconsequential— no  tunes  of  dis- 
tinction. The  phonetics  and  photo- 
graphy have  not  contributed  their  ade- 
quate share  to  the  effort  on  the  screen. 
The  recording  is  often  faulty  and  the 
scenic  effects  are  no  great  shakes.  True, 
it  is  still  the  same  story  but  it  has  been 
embellished— fortunately  and  agreeably 
so— by  farcical  situations  which  gamer 
deserving  chuckles. 

Victor  Moore  is  funny.  But  there,  are 
many  who  are  familiar  with  hLs  gro- 
tesque and  forlorn  comedy  of  dialogue 
who  will  regret  his  over-emphasized 
comedy  of  antics  and  Wyrmesque  con- 
traptions. He  is  the  sole  survivor  ef 
the  Broadway  principals  in  the  play. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  very  natural  to 
j  see  Victor  Moore  once  again  in  the  com- 
pany of  Harry  Shannon,  that  elongatede 
and  stentorian  bootlegger  of  their  hal 
cyon  days  together  in  the  original  pro 
duction  of  "Oh,  Kay!" 

More  comedy— yes.  lots  more — is  pro- 
vided by  the  scintillations  of  that  black- 
bobbed  Bimbo  of  Boop — lit-tul  Helen 
Kane.  Margaret  Breen,  as  the  heroine 
relinquishes  all  honors  to  the  devasta- 
ting Rogers  boy.  It  seems  too  bad  be- 
cause this  was  her  first  "big  chance.' 
But,  the  faithful  legion  of  flappers  did 
not  seem  the  lea.st  bit  concerned.  They 
mutely  indicated  that  she  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  that  close  to  their  sweet- 
heart. 

Thwarted  at  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, true  love  sails  a  perilous  course. 
It  is  shipwrecked,  literally  and  figura- 
tively, but  finally  rescued.  Rum-run- 
ning, romance  and  ructions  motivate 
the  action  which  takes  place  variously 
at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  (in  person),  aboard  a  real,  livej 
yacht — inside  and  outside  the  12-mile 
limit— and  within  a  very  unreal  New-I 
port  club.  At  the  end  Buddy  is  killed 
by  the  horrid  bootleggers  and  his  iUs- 
cious  sweetheart  marries  the  oUy  villain! 
—like  fun  they  do!  The  picture's  chief i 
contribution  to  anybody  or  anything 
is  incarnate  in  the  ecstatic  Buddy 
Rogers.  For  he  tirovides  much  glamo- 
'  rous  and  propitious  publicity  for  a 
much-harassed  branch  of  our  military 
service — the  coast  guard.  R.  S. 


Wliat  Red  Hell."  drama; 


attention  of  a  bigoted  c  ergyman  and  is  | 
threatened  with  deportation.  Charlie 
Wong,  self-admitted  wise-guy,    F^ty-  J 
fifty  Charlie,"  with  American  clothes! 
and  a  Chinese  heart,  owner  of  a  strmg  ^ 
ol  chop  suey  houses,  sees  her,  wante  her  ; 
as  a  new  plaything.    Just  as  he  h^  ! 
paid  for  her,  Billy  Benson  re-appears 
rolls  Ming  Toy  in  a  rug  and  kidnaps 
her  bXI  Charlie's  eyes.  Established 
in  the  Benson  mansion,  Ming  Toy  en- 
dears herself  to  all.  'With  her  and  Billy 
it  is  love;  but  when  marriage  is  pro- 
Dosed    both  Billy's  parents   and  his 
Fronds  demur.    Just  as  Charlie  Yong 
is  about  to  have  BUly  knifed  we  find 
that  Ming  Toy  has  American  blood  and 
tiius  is  fit  and  legal  mate  for  the  loyal 

^'iJliss   Velez,    whose   Mexican  facial 
contours    lend    themselves  curiously 
enough  to  Chinese  lines,  makes  Ming 
'  Toy  mischievous,  ingenious,  charmmg, 
with  her  soft  voice,  her  broken  Eng  ish. 
frequently  she  sings  the  serenade  ong 
identified  with  the  play.    Yet,n°t  to 
her    but  to  Mr.  Robinson  fall  chief 
acting  honors.    His  Charlie  Jong  is  a 
masterpiece  in  perfection  of  detail.  He 
indicates  his  conceit,  his  cheapness,  his 
poisonous   mind   behind   a    mask  of 
smirking  affability.    His  gait  is  rep- 
I    tilian;  his  voice  can  purr  ingratiating- 
ly  or  crackle  with  venom.    Add  an- 
other to  the  Robinson  series  of  amaz- 
ing character  studies!    Mr    Ayres^  is 
manly  in  a  role  exacting  Uttle.  Mr. 
Warren  repeats  a  previous  unctuous 
performance  which  he  gave  In    Son  of 
th°  Gods,"  with  Richard  Barthelmess 
1     The  others   are  shrewdly  cast,  and 
j  therefore  competent.        W.  E.  tj. 

I    '  MODERN— BEACON 
"Maybe  It's  Love" 

An  al^talkm?. screen  comed^_adart.ed^  by 


In  the  screen  by  Alfred  Jackson  Irom  the 
riuisicll  comedv  'Present  Arms."  b.v  Her- 
bert Fie  wT  Richard  Roeers  and  Lorenz 
Hart.  Directed  by  Eddie  Clme  and  Presented 
hv  Radio  Pictures,  with  the  '""{'^'^^^"/Dnnne 

Delphme    Murray 

Hortensp ! ! ! \' .' .' ^ ■'  'i-ouisp  Fazenrta      COPLBT— "To 
Mpri   ^narki'  '^'"^   fV^r-Us  g.30. 

Edna   ^i'JI"  ^.'"""i'r"      PLTMOtJTH— "Death   Takes   a  Holidaj-." 

rhKk   Eddie  .Foy.  Jr^  a  Play  "^th  Philip  Merivale:  8:30. 

Pt.un    ,.   ■  •  •  •     mta  La  Rov      SHTJBERT— "Earl   Carroll  Sketch  Book," 

Forlune  Teller  Fred  StanlcV  revue,  last  week;  8:15. 

g?"!,Vil''  .Baron  von  Brincken      wiLBUR— "Berkeley  Square."  a  Pla.v.  w'lb 

The  cSlonel '■   <^*''*  Gerrard  Leslie  Howard.  Margalo  Gillmore;  8:20. 

Ttv  o  TOnnrier  that  the  entire  marine  (The  colonial.  HoUis  street  and  Lyric 
Its  a  wonder  tnat  '  ^  n-ntest- theatres  are  dark  this  week). 

corps  hasn't  risen  in  a  body  to  proiesi,;   ^ 

algainst  "Leathernecking,"   currwit  fea-   ===== 

'  ture  film  at  the  Keith-Albee  Theatre. 
'  According  to  this  musical  masterpiece. 


all  that  a  marine  has  to  do  after  en 
listment  is  to  sit  around  on  his  cot 
singing  theme  songs,  go  off  on  palatial 
yachts,  get  wrecked  on  desert  is  ands 
inhabited  by  several  score  technicolor 
chorus  girls.  He  will  be  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  and  receive  a  medal  for  valor. 
To  make  sure  that  all  this  will  happen, 
his  first  step  of  all  is  to  steal  his  cap- 
tain's uniform  and  decorations  and  im- 
personate him  at  an  evening  party. 
This  roughly,  is  about  what  happens  m 
"Leathernecking,"  apart  from  a  few  love  , 
songs,  mutual  misunderstandings  and- 
clowning  by  Louise  Fazenda. 

The  plot,  as  may  be  gathered,  is  sin- 
gularly unimportant,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  for  most  of  the  acting.  Louise  i 
Fazenda,  impersonating  a  burlestjue! 
southern  belle,  became  so  unbearable, 
in  her  cov  squeaking  that  it  was  dllii- 
cult  to  refrain  from  throwing  bricks  at 
the  screen  every  time  she  appeared. 
Ken  Murray  and  Bennie  Rubin  clowned 
to  the  best  of  their  abiUty,  which,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  lines  given 
them,  was  pretty  good.  Irene  Duiine, 
out  of  her  element  in  this  sort  of  enter- 
tainment, did  what  she  could  with  the 
role  of  the  sentimental  herome,  while 
Eddie  Fov,  Jr.,  was  likable  and  reason- 
ably natural  as  the  tinlucky  private  who 
dressed  up  in  his  captain's  uniform. 

Ned  Sparks,  cast  as  a  frolicsome 
marine,  wandered  through  his  part  with 
an  expression  of  abysmal  contempt  lor 
•verything  and  everybody  in  sight.'j 
Onder  the  circumstances  he  was  m  no! 

  -   way  to  blame,  and  he  did  provide  some, 

jo"eph°Jack"»on'lrom  a  story  by  Mar„^.  ^an-  .  ^     ^^^^  ^.^  elsewhere  sadly  lacking^l 

:  ^>fnm«.eM  -.^r".  «  butttTa'wii:  pUy  that  knows  its  own 


/ 


.  ^an  sneuieiu  ,-  -   p    Brown  -_ 

'&«?f^?5„;;;:;::::::::::"^iJsi%^plctare. 
^i^;r •■•V:V:':tS^lr«u!  „  ^ 

President-  ShVffieid  Geo^e  ™  "Heads   L  p 

Professor  •^.S-^rd  tones 

Coach  Bob  Brown  ^tnaft  Erwm 

Brown  ol  Harvard  Stuart  t  win 

The  autumn  season,  so  far  as  tem- 
perature is  concerned,  is  about  the  nicest 
of  the  year,  but  it  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile these  seasonal  pleasures  with  the 
,  annual  rush  of  football  movies  They 
'  are  all  cut  to  one  pattern,  without  the 
^faintest  spark  of  originality  or  excite 


FENWAT 


in  all  talkinr  ajd  sinffing  sjeen  come^J 
adapted  bv  John  McGowan  aud  Jack  ftirs 
fa^nd'^frcn   the   musica    ^Uy  of  the  ame- 

by    Victor    Schertzinger    and  presentcu 
raramount  with  the  loHowmf  casU 

Jack  Mason    ^  Helene  Kane 

Betty  Trumbell   Victor  Moore 

•  Skippy"  Du?an   Margaret  Breen 

Mary  Trumbell    "  olne  Gowinf 

laimesi  spam,        v;»ib.i»«...vj   ^  ""l.., Helen  Carrineton 

ment  and  each  one  ends  with  »  s'^en^  ??";Jp'"M»n^n .  Billy  Ta>lcr 
S  a  stidium  so  immense  that  it  dwarfs  g-,  ^'fv^Jn^r'"  -  r  ' .Kv'fe™ 

Se  Yale  bowl  int<i  the  merest  saucer.  ^hite   c.  Anthony^^,rh« 

The  fact  that  "Maybe  It's  Love,"  cur-  capt.  wh.tney    •  John  nam 


By  PKIUP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Berkeley  Square  a 
play  in  three  acts  and  seven 
John  L.  Balderston.  Produced  m  the 
firsT  version  at  St.  Martin's  Theatre, 
London,  on  Oct.  6.  ^^f- 
Anderson.  Peter  Standish  Miss  Pe  - 
grew,  Valerie  Taylor;  Helen  Petti- 
Z     lean    Forbes-Robertson.  The 

Maid  -  ■.'•'.Charles  Romano 

Tom  Peltigrew    Louise  Prussins 

Kate  Pettigrew.     .  -  .\lioe  John 

The  Lady  .fnne  Pettigrew  Ta,.ver  Peiina 

Mr.  ThrftstlP.  ,^  jiarBalo  Gillmore 

Helen  PpitiBvew    prank  Andrews 

The  Ambassador  l,ik-v  Beaumont 

Mrs.  Baiwick.   l,eslie  Howard 

Peter  Standish   ..Willa  Grey 

Marjorie  Frain  '.■.Henry  Mowbray 

Major  Clinton   Beryll  Wylly 

^i'/  ^u'Jh^^oV  i>eVonsW-r^;;^,^^ 

Henry  Warwick 
T^e-  i)uke-0l  'C^-b-'and^^^^^^^^^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  Into 
M   Maeterlinck's  and  Prof .  E  nstem  s 

StorX^^r^eTatt[^"r 
IkC/nUaterloo  oc^d  m  the  same 

S  Mr  Balde^sTcTwTs  indebted  to 
Se^^y'^fam^'s  P-thumous  f ragmen 

*"^%^H"Y,.%t°  the  PeteTof  1928  could 
accepted  that  the  Pewr  oi 

in  love  '^th  Kate,    wn       ^  ggible, 
fantastic  is  not  necessaiiiy  u  k 
absurd.     The  Question    s.     Are  the 
characters  « 

behavioi?    Are  '^ne  suu  ^^g^taining 
Is  the  dialogue  natuia' 
and  explanatoi-y  of  ch*^^"^i:„,,ed' 
s^ctator  now  amused  now  mo%ed 

.^l-^^rbro'Jfe'crtuTin  BomJ 


that  Peter  would  have  wished  to  meec 
his  relatives  and  the  peopk  known  to 
his  namesake;  to  live  in  ^at  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe  was  a  more  ro- 
mantic century.    It  was  natural  that 
tee  Pettigi^ws  of  1784  looked  upon  Peter 
atTiving  from  the  United  States  as 
toT  mal  to  wed  Kate  and  restore  their 
vani<hed  fortune.    It  was  natural  that 
Ihe  peter  of  1928,  being  disgusted  wi  h 
h'e  men  and  women  of  1784,  and  wiUi 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  I8tn  cen 
tm^  should  turn  to  Helen.    He  loved 
he/when  she  had  been  dead  for  nearly 
150  vears.  Could  Mar.iorie  console  him? 
c?he  had  gone  to  him  in  London  to  care 
for   him^  when   others   thought  him 
crazed     No.  he  would  live  in  the  old 
house  cherishing  the  memory  of  Helen, 
lovine  her  through  eternity. 

And  what  a  mtss  the  London  men  o 
1784  were  in  Peter's  eyes  when  he  met 
them  al  thev  lived,  gamed,  drank  pottle- 
deep  went  to  the  public  burmng  of  a 
woman  The  mother  was  a  match- 
makei  wiger  to  sell  either  daugh  er 
Kate  hi^i  spirited,  ambitious,  he  could 
underst^fid  a'nd  tolerate;  but  there  wa. 
Helen  who  knew  by  instinct  that  ne 
^^a's  of  aiiother  and .  wonderfu^  century^ 
She  was  not  afraid  of  hun.  She  Knew 
hfm  and  loved  him  at  first  3>ght. 

A  man  sent  back  nearly  200  years, 
however  carefully  he  had  Primed  him^ 
self  bv  the  reading  of  the  old  diaiy  ana 
?e  ers,  would  inevitably  betray  himself 
at  times  in  speech,  knowing  all  that 
had  happened  to  the  Pettigrew  family. 
He  vias  thought  to  have  second  sight, 
Kate  and  Ml'  Throstle  believed  he  wa| 
the  devil.  No  wonder  the  latter  tued 
to  exorcise  him.  They  all,  except  Helen. 
d°sfiked  him,  because  they  feared  hun 
Out  of  the  anachronistic  breaks  of 
Pet«n  Mr:  BaiaersWn 
amusing  dialogue,  as  when  Petei  u 
thought  a  wit  because  he  quotes  Oscar 
Wilde's  epigrams;  thought  to  be  elo 
quent  because  he  speaks  of  the  sun 

The  talk  of  the  Pettigrew  family  an- 
ticipating Peter's  arrival  Portrays  thej^ 
character.    Tom  might  have  steppea  ^ 
out  of  a  novel  by  Fielding,  or 
Kate  and  her  mother  from  an  old 
comedy.     The   guests   of  the  house, 
from  Mai.  Clinton  to  the  Duite  oi 
eumberiand.  add     Pj^turesque  dement 
and  the  scene  in  which  the  Duchess 
;  Devonshire  shines  even  when  she  is 
i  pleased,  then  angered  is  not  the  leMt 
'  entertaining  feature  of  the  play. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  ask jusi 
how  Peter  associated  so  vividly  with  the 
deTd  and  gone;  how  the  ctelusion  finally 
mastered  him;  or  whether  after  a u  h 
was  a  delusion-perhaps  he  actually  saw 
them  and  lived  with  them.  Even  if  it 
™  only  a  delusion,  it  was  a  happy 
one  in  that  he  met  Heltn. 

This  fantastical,  humorous,  fasclnat-. 
ing  play  with  its  charming  story  of  love 
that  defied  time  and  space  was  ad- 
mi  vablva^ed  Mr.  Howard's  pori^rayal 
^f  Pe  er,  the  drfamy  Peter,  spellbound 
by  the  house  and  its  associations,  hardly 
at  ease  in  the  society  with  which  he  had 
I'onged  to  mingle,  finally  disgusted  a 
stranger,  knowing  he  was  out  of  place 
v,i>r  heart  given  to  the  one  person  that 
S^d  noflooTon  him  with  curiosity  fear 
aversion  was  masterly  in  the  sp  nt  oi 
toe  conception  and  in  the  wealth  o^ 
QimnortinE  never  disturbing  detail,  irom 
the  momfnt  he  looked  on  the  portrait 
of  thToWer  peter.  Nor  in  the  love  scenes 
r,nih  Helen  was  there  the  tamt  oi 
sTnUm^nlaUsJ:  The  other  male  char- 
acters were  shrewdly  characte^zeo, 
though  it  is  easy  to  think  of  the  Ameri 
can  ambassador  as  different  »>  car 

'orthe^°iuvr'Tirrmr^^^ 

^?a.ious1rfaiurIs  of  fesh  and  b  ood 
the  Laly  Anne  and  Kate  ^^^fJ^Tbrii 
?^"?Mlutv''  And  ^Miss  GiUmme'8 

f3?ve  At  the  «na  thne  TO  li..tt» 
applause.  


in 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"To  What  Red  Hell" 

"T"  ^I'^'.h^ef  aot^i'  by^el-c'v  Rohinp. 
logue   and   three   acU  ,p>„  >^^^  ,„  I  on- 

F„.st  Prod"ced  at^he  ^> ven    .J '    f' r|t 

with    the  loUowini 


born  in  a  bygone  century  '"—^-^11 
S«ri.<!.  Athens,  London.    It  »  nafui-  , 


I  oast: 

iMrs.   Ellis.  ■ 

Inspector   Jackson . . . 

ConstahlB  Hicks  

jMrs.  Kolan  

Tim  Nolan   

Michael  Alten   

I  Harold  Fairfield  

I  Nichols  .   

Dr.  parton   

'  George  Hoiie         ■•  ■ 

Thomas  Fairfield 

Madee  Ba, 


Elspelh  Kudgeon 
Mark  Kent 
'  '  ■    Nat  r.  >  o»s 
'.".iBertha  Bc;lniore 
Rol>eri  Hobhs 

■  ■  ■  Gerald   Tlosev»  , 
■ "  -Edmuiid 
Harold  IV  Bf '  ''^1 

Langdon  Bruce 

■  jTraii'-is  (  ouinton 


airfield  j^^,,,  l^ ndcrson 

Barton  uorh»ri  Belmo 

Serseant  Brown 


Herbert"  BelmoiiM 
Mark  Kent  T 


Father  Collins   El'i"-l'h  Pndicon 

Mrs.  Drisooll   Harold  He  BetWer 

"''Thr'^-nley  audience  wa,s  spared  noth- 


1  lie  r(. 
tn'il  the 

Slsies  u 
itoie  tie 
iimltlu 

ami  Kill 

Helovu 


oIEeltE 


ID  neo 

DliPOtdli 

litsol 
i 

daiiSte, 
Ihil  In 


I.  I  iiiRlU  as  Ml    lii 'liaison  dragged 
lamiUes  through  lha  aijonles  of 
i>en.ve  in  his  somewhat  Dreiserlan 
na  of  murder  and  retribution.  In 
prologue  WD  have  the  body  of  a 
in  a  rooming  house,  with  the  police 
eaui  seeking  clues  as  to  her  mur- 
efr.    1  hen  we  are  shorwn  the  parlor 
he  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Nolan,  whose 
represented  as  a  dutiful  and  well- 
P^vcd  youth,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
isil  the  young-  lady  on  the  night 
n  .slie  met  her  death.    Next  we  see 
ell-to-do  English  abode,  in  which 
scion  of  the  family,  disheveled  aJid 
ard.  appears  unexpectedly.   He  re- 
5f  and  makes  a  scene  as  the  men  of 
quit't  houMbold  calmly  discuss  the 
and  cons  of  capital  punishment, 
truth  comes  out,  and  his  father  and 
e  conspire  to  save  him.    He  has 
addicted  to- seizures  in  his  youth, 
learns,  and  when  under  the  influ- 
of  liquor  he  sought  the  company 
he  girl  to  assuage  a  disappointment 
love,  again  lost  control  of  himself. 
)  we  have  the  mnocent  Tim  Nolan 
i  for  murder,  while  the  Fairfield 
(jsehold  struggle  mightily  to  retain 
r  calm,  meanwhile  supplying  funds 
the  defence  of  the  scapegoat, 
is  evident  that  all  the  requirements 
good  theatre  are  pi-esent.    It  is  a 
'  of  suspense — the  suspense  of  a 
her  waiting  in  the  court  anteroom 
the  verdict,  and  later  for  the  bands 
f|the  clock  to  reach  the  fatal  hour 
xecution:  suspense  of  a  self -tortured 
linal  waiting  at  liberty  in  the  com- 
able  surroundings  of  his  home  to 
n  whetiaer  another  will  pay  for  his 
le,  and  suspense  of  waiting  for  an 
.stago  shot.  The  play  moves  steadily 
surely  from  the  prologue  with  its 
ful  seed  of  travail  and  sufferhig 
lugh  the  inevitable  consequences 
spoke  of  Dreiser,  and  one  is  re- 
iried  of  the  author  of  "An  American 
laedy"  by  treatment  as  well  as  by 
'lie.    Nothing  is  merely  suggested; 
ricularly  all  the  soul-writhings  of  the 
her  are  set  forth  on  the  boards  with 
Completeness  little  short  of  sadistic. 
I  the  play  caiTies  the  illusion  of  bit- 
\  reality,  and  scenes  which  one  has 
ned  tsn  look  on  as  melodrama  lose 
u-  staginess  and  merge  realistically 
ix  I  the  grim  story. 
Ir.  Clive  and  his  players  have  per- 
.Tjilffned  their  task  for  the  most  part 
^-"-nently.    Little  fault  can  be  found 
I  the  frantic,  guilt-pursued  youth 
s^dmund  George,  and  he  is  well  oflf- 
by    the    harrowed    restraint  of 


:    h  andsome  young:  officer  iu 


Jute 


die  s- 

le 


isk  jii!!; 
(ilitlii 
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f  111  i . 

lllSH'„. 

m  III'' 


^isrs.  Compton  and  Clive.  Bertha 
B 


more  as  Tim's  mother  does  about 
well  as  one  could  with  the  long, 
icult  and  intensely  demonstrative 
t.    Her  part  cannot  be  toned  down, 
if  we  were  Mr.  Clive,  it  would  be 
considerably.     When   the  officer 
ICS  to  whisper  to  the  priest  that 
son  must  die,  it  would  seem  that 
ppctator's  imagination  would  supply 
mother's  moans  and  exclamations, 
that  nothing  would  be  lost  by  end- 
the  scene. 

is  not  a  pleasant  play  to  see.  For 
mother  there  is  strong  coffee  for 
nerves:  when  the  Fairfield  men  are 
}'|i'come  by  the  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
"jfeirtu  they  pour  a  whiskey  and  soda. 
"  "•'this  respect  the  audience  Is  at  a 


1  id  vantage. 


H.  r,  M. 


LOEWS  STATE 
fjt  Barry,  Woman  of  Passion" 

'  TavloJ''"f',?nm'^ff"  adapted  by 

b^i£:^l^,^^■gfX;,,r&-^■ 
elte  Vaubernier  (Mme.  Du  Barrv) 

Nornia  Talmadte 
Wiiliain  Karniini 


'  e  rte  Brinsas 


Whether 

^  ma  Talmadge  did  wisely  In  choos- 
10  »V  to  remake  David  Beiasco's  "Du 


;'"™*"   Allison  SUipwoi'lh 

[   E.   All.vn  Warren 

 •  .Edcar  Nni'tdii 

Edwin  Jiaxwell 

w-  somewhat  doubtful 


iiillon 


|ry"  for  her  second  talking  picture, 
current  at  Loew's  State  under  the 


Tiieti 

.  -r..    " 

li' ■  °L  "P"  Barry,  Woman  of  Pa^ssion 
jdiuM  s  Talmadge  is  very  lovely  and  a 
mattfl  i'mmg  actress,  but  she  is  fatally  un-  - 
l  ed  to  the  stilted  attitudes  of  a  story 
■I  ch  distorts  histoi-y  at  every  point 
;'!  tl}^  famous  courtesan  into  a 

l<  I-  little  gurl  who  just  couldn't  resist 
desu-e  for  beautiful  clothes  while 
nmng  sweet  and  good  all  the  time, 
ckily  the  film  itself,  while  hand- 
cly  decorated  and  reasonably  well 
-cled,  recalls  devastating  memories 
f^.^^fi'-/,- '^^^  Sfeat  German  film, 
'  h  told  the  same  story  with  such 
alth  of  color  and  genume  emotion 
I  oble  or  otherwise-that  the  pres- 
rffort  sinks,  by  comparison,  into 
i-r  table  oblivion.    For  those  who 
^^l  fi^'n-  the  present 

:  Barry   offers  a  beautifully  mount- 
.^omewhat  lethargic  entertainment 
■lijing    excitement,    realiim    or  the 
•  Uest  fidelity  to  facts. 

-anette  Vaubernier,  vivacious  little 
,j.ijnier's  apprentice  with  a  great  fond- 
»  ^-  foi-  luxuiT.  falls  m  love  with  a 
'    *  r 


guards.  Cosse  de  Brissar.  'iluu  love- 
idyll  is  rudely  halted  when  Jeanette 
catches  the  eye  of  Jean  Du  Barry,  an 
impoverished  nobleman  whose  ta^k  It  is 
to  find  pretty  decoys  for  a  fashionable 
gambling  house.  Tricked  into  accepting 
a  position  there,  Jeanette  is  miserable 
without  Cosse,  for  he,  with  true  loverly 
pigheadednesfi,  refuses  to  listen  to  her, 
perfectly  reasonable  excuses.  Eventual- 
ly she  becomes  the  mistress  of  Lauis  XV, 
but  still,  amid  all  her  g:randeur,  she 
longs  for  Cosse,  now  baiiislied,  by  tlie 
King's  orders,  to  a  distant  foitress. 
Rom  Cosse's  father  she  learns  how 
she  is  hated  by  the  people  of  Paris  who 
are  starving  while  tlieir  infatuated 
monarch  lavishes  jewels  on  her. 

The  oversta.'etched  arm  of ,  coincidence 
brings  Cosse,  badly  wounded,  to  Jean- 
nette's  room,  where  he  is  discovered  by 
the  King.    His  subsequent  execution  is 
averted  by  the  slightly  premature  erup-  ! 
tion  of  the  R'ench  revolution — 20-odd  j] 
years  ahead  of  time — which  Jeannctte 
lets  mto  the  palace  gardens.    The  last  j 
scene  shows  Jeannette  and  Cosse  on 
the  way  to  the  guillotine  in  each  other's 
arms.    Norma  Talmadge,  arrayed  in  a  I 
breathtaking  asscn-tment   of  beautiful  j 
dresse.s  and  diaphanous  negligees,  did 
her  best  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  Du  Ban-y  of  history  by  alterii*ting 


[Befjan.'rp  tiftTr-wa.i; 
were  no  empty  .seals. 

La  Argentina  brought  five  new  dances 
last  night,  but  the  audiences  still  love 
best  the  exuberant  maja  of  of  "Corrida," 
and  the  artless,  awkward  country  lass 
of  "Lagarterana,"  two  dances  that  have 
been  on  all  her  programs,  since  she 
first  taught  America  that  the  Spanish 
dance  is  not  merely  fiery  stamping  and 
swaying  and  continua'  eye-rolluig. 

Last  night's  audien^  did  not  thun- 
der and  scream  with  enthusiasm  as  it 
always  had  before,  when  first  she  float- 
ed out  on- the  stage,  like  a  bright  bios-  1 
som  on  a  dark  stream.    It  did  not  de- 
mand  repetitions  of  every  dance,  as  i 
heretofore.    The  dignified  reserve  and  ' 
grace  of  her  first  offering,  an  effortless 
drifting,    accompanied    by    the    slow  , 
whirling  of  violet  skirts  and  the  lace 
of  a  mantilla,  and  by  the  soft  purring 
and  trilling  of  her  castanets,  was  ,  mo-  ■ 
mentarlly  dampening.    Nordic  dreams  j 
of  Spain  are  notoriously  gaudy;  Spain 
itself  is  monotonously  dust-brown,  rust- 
red  and  gray— a  proud  country,  not 
hoydenish. 

When  she  dances,  with  downcast 
eyes,  her  swift  fingers  only' talking  to 
the  audience,  it  is  not  enough.  They 
want  her  wide  red  smile,  her  flashing 
teeth,  her  flirting  eyes.    But,  her  art 


necessary  soft  focus  photography  in 
many  of  her  scenes.  As  the  heroic  and 
desperately  unintelligent  Cosse  de  Bris- 
sac,  the  usually  satisfactory  Conrad 
Nagel  floundered  badly,  presenting  a 
totally  unconvincing  figure.  The  ap- 
pearance of  William  Parnum  in  the 
role  of  Louis  XV  showed  tliat  this  vet- 
eran has  little  to  learn  in  talking 
films.  His  fine  voice  and  regal  bear- 
ing added  greatly  to  the  scenes  in  which 
he  appeared.  Ullrich  Haupt  did  ex- 
cellently in  the  role  of  the  sinister, 
j  slimy  Jean  Du  Barry.         E.  L.  H. 

0 ' '  SOPHIE  BRASLAU 

2.  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mme.  'Sophie  Braslau  sang  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  aid  of 
the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Gluck,  Aria  from  "Orleo."  Handel,  Hal- 
leluia.  Schubert,  Aufenthalt.  Die  Post, 
Der  Doppelgaenger,  Die  Forelle,  Gret- 
chen  am  Spinnrade,  Hark,  Hark,  the 
Lark.  Ravel,  Vocalise  Etude.  Debussy. 
Fantoches,  Sadero,  Amuri  amuri,  Comu 
quanno  tiru  ventu  il  mazzetto.  In  meso 


fits  of  temper  -with  wild  caprices  and  'j  is  deeper  than  her  beauty.    The  musi 
most  unlikely  bursts  of  sentimental  re-  i  cal  phrasing,  the  actual  melodic  line  of 
grets.    We  noticed  a  good  deal  of  un-  |  her  castanets  is  phenomenal;  it  is  not 

...  mechanical  rhythm  that  she  has, 

but  a  command  of  rallentandos,  cres- 
cendos,  and  inner  rhythmic  beats  that 
IS  a  gift  not  often  met  with.  She  points 
the  rhythm,  gives  it  vitality  and  flex- 
ibility, with  her  castanets.  And  her 
feet,  that  beat  so  many  tattoos  of  vary- 
ing patterns,  carry  her  so  lightly,  and 
delicately  across  the  floor  that  she  I 
really  seems  to  float. 

"The  dancer  never  steps  down;  she  I 
springs  upward,"  is  a  motto  that  La  t 
Argentina  announces  and  lives  up  to  i 
Then  her  face,  with  the  hidalgo  lines  ■ 
of  Castile,  hawk-like,  long  and  slender, 
as  well  as  the  rich  shadow  and  dark  ' 
voluptuousness   of   the  Moors,    is  the 
trained  face  of  an  actress.  .  .  The  ab- 
ject terror  of  the  demon-frightened  girl  ; 
in  "La  Vida  Breve";  the  excruciating  I 
primness  and  coyness  of  the  Mexican  : 
provincial;  the  devastating  but  delicate  ■ 
charm  of  the  lady  from  a  Goya  con-  ' 
vas;  the  deliberate  seduction  and  amor-  I 
ousness    of    the    flouted    damsel    in  ' 
"Iberia";   the  rough  ingenuousness  of  i 
Legarterana  .  .  .  these  are  portrayals  ( 
that  prove  the  valor  of  the  actress 


dal  mar.  Spirituals.  "Ev'ry  Time  I  Feel  ^jJ^^.  ^?beri«  ■  w..^  u     the  newer 
de    Spirit,"    "All    God's    Chillun    Got  "^"'^e^'.    ^.^^^^^       was  called  a  chore 
Wings  "  K.  Manning,  In  the  Luxem- !( °S'^.P^'°  .  ^-'^'"a       t'^-'ee  acts."  Th 


bourg  Gardens.  Gilberte,  Ah!  Love, 
but  a  Day. 

That  Mme.  Braslau  has  by  nature  a 
rich  and  passionate  voice  of  liberal 
compass  is  known  to  all  concert  goers. 
That  she  sings  with  an  apparent  spon- 
taneity and  an  evident  gusto  which  en- 
dear her  to  an  audience,  even  wheni 
her  vocal  performance  is  not  free  fromi 
faults,  is  also  known.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  she  and  the  charity  for  which  sh^ 
sang,  drew  a  large  audience  to  the  ballH 
room  of  the  Hotel  Statler. 

The  program  was  well  varied.  Som^ 
of  the  songs  were  unfamiliar.    It  is 


The 

music,  intricate  and  colorful,  was  writ- 
ten for  La  Argentina  by  Joaguin  Nin. 
The  draniat  Itself  represented  a  femi-  i 
nine  and  Hispanic  version  of  "love  'em  ' 
and  leave  'em,"  if  such  coarse  expres-  \ 
sions  may  be  used  to  describe  the  nice 
cnaracterizations  she  limns  so  neatly 
with  eyebrow,  flickering  skirt  hem  and 
talkative  castanets. 

Loveliest  of  all  the  dances  seemed  to  i 
be  the  dance  done  to  Granados's  Dance  ' 
No.  5.  To  that  Moorish  tune,  with  its  ' 
suggestion  of  haunting  "canto  hondo,"  , 
and  Its  accompanying  beat  of  bass  in  I 
designs  as  intricate  as  iron  grilling,  the 


we  resig/i.  i,  . , .  ,  , 
,iavy  to  aevote  himself  to  music'  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  spent7ome'years 
as  pupu,  also  teacher,  at  the  ScS 
Cantorum.  One  or  two  writers  a]»out 
him  hint  at  differences  of  o^nlon  be- 
tweeii  h  m  and  Vincent  d'Indy  Others 
say  that  Roussel  looks  on  d'lndv  af 
his  great  and  only  teacher.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  studied  with  Glgout  and 

others.  Within  the  last  years  Rouseel's 
music  has,  been,  much  played  at  Paris. 
There  was  a  Roussel  festival  of  three 
concerts  at  Paris  and  a  fourth  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1929.  (We  note  in  Paris 
journals  that  on  Sunday,  Oct.  12,  ,19^0, 
his  "Festival  of  the  Spider"  was  per- 
forrned  at  the  Colonne  concert,  and  on 
the -same  day  his  piano  coficertb'  was 
played  at  th'e  Lamoureux  concert  by 
Mme.  Caflaret.)  ■  Leading  critics ..  in 
Paris  have  written  more  or  less  elab- 
orate essa'ys  In  the  peculiar  character 
■of  his  music.  The  Revue  Musicalc  has 
published  a  whole  .  ..mber  in  his  honor. 

At  the  symphony  concerts  tomo^'row 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Rous- 
sel's  Symphony  will  follow  a  Suite 
formed  by  Felix  Mott  from  two '  bal- 
lets of  Rameau.  The  overture  to  "Ben-r 
venuto  i;  Celhni  had  been  announced 
but :  It  w£is  withdrawn  at  the  last  rrio- 
ment  for  the  Ballet  Suite.  The  second- 
part  of  the  program  will  comprise  De-T 
bussy's  Three  Sketches,  "La  Met"  and 
Ravel's  "La  Valsc." 

The  progfarh  of  - the  concerts  of  " Oct'. 
Sh  iiov,  l,:as  now  planned,  is  as  fol-r, 
lows:  An  -overture  by  an  anonymous, 
composer;  a  sjonphony  -written  for  the 
50th-  annfversary  by'  Nabokov,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  4. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Winifred 
Christie  (Mrs.  Emanuel  Moor)  wlll-'play 
the  Moor  double  keyboard  piano  in 
Symphony  hall.  When  she  was  here 
some  years  ago  she  played  delightfully 
at  a  symphony  concert  and  in  recitals. 
She  and  her  husband  have  their  home, 
in  summer  at  least,  on  romantic  Mont 
Pelerin,  Vevey.  Moor,  composer  and 
pianist,  first  came  to  Boston  as  musical 
director  of  a  concert  company  that  in- 
cluded Lilli  Lehmann,  Ovide  Musin 
and  Franz  Rummell.  Harold  Bauer 
played  one  of  Moor's  concertos  here 
at  a  symphony  concert  in  1908.  Mr. 
Paderewski,  wishing  to  hear  it,  sat  on* 
the  stage,  unseen  by  the  audience,  but 
visible  to  the  pianist. 

And  on  next  Sunday  afternoon  Gio- 
vanni Cerullo,  tenor,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  chemical  work,  will  sing  at  Jordan 
hall  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tino's  orchestra  in  accompaniments  and 
orchestral  pieces.  Mr.  Cerullo  will  sing 
several  operatic  arias,  also  groups  of 
songs. 

Bronson  de  Cou's  second  "Dream 
Picture,"  "Our  National  Parks"  will 
show  next  Sunday  evening  in  Sym- 
phony hall  Crater  lake,  the  Yosemlte 
valley,  the  new  Zion  Carmel  road  across 
the  desert,  the  Grand  Canyon  from  the 
North  Rim,  Studies  of  Bryce,  the  new 
National  Park,  and  Bryce  Canyon. 


pity  that  translations  of  the  songs  bjl  dancer  brought  a  dance  that  was  like 
Sadero  were  not  printed  on  the  proj  ^  o't  of  counterpoint  or  an  inner 
gram  which  had  room  for  necessary  in-^  "?^'?^^  ''^  variation  and  reversal  of 
formation   about   the   worthy   charity  rhythmic  design.    It  was  a  triumph  of 


cards  of  modest  advertisers  and  a  lon^ 
list  of  patrons  and  patronesses 

The  elasticity  of  Mme.  Braslau's  voicj 
was  shown  in  "Halleluia,"  which  wal 
taken  at  a  remarkably  rapid  pace,  ani 
in  Ravel's  "Vocalise  Etude,"  in  whic| 
there  was  a  pleasing  display  on  the  pail 
of  the  singer,  who  also  fell  into  one  <| 
her  marked  faults  i.  e.,  in  her  low^ 
tones  giving  an  imit^ition  of  a  ma|  I 


gargling.  Another  fault,  too  commd  i  House, 
with  many  singers,  was  shown  in  thi 
coiuse  of  the  concert,  especially  In 
Schubert's  "Forelle,"  the  ending  of  a 
light  musical  sentence  with  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  final  note,  without  excuse 
from  the  poetical  thought.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  concert  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  "Der  Doppelgaenger."  The 
mystery  was  there,  the  horror,  but  all 
this  was  expressed  without  undue  dra- 
matic force.  The  song  remained  a  song. 

In  "Gret<;hen  am  Spinnrade"  the 
.linger  suffered  from  a  lapse  of  memory, 
an  unusual  occurrence  with  her.  She 
apologized  for  it  prettily,  and  tried 
again,  with  such  an  artistic  result  that 
the  applause  of  the  audience  was  well 
deserved.  Throughout  the  concert  the 
hearers  showed  their  pleasure 


the  pure  art  of  dancing  as  she  does  it^ 
an  art  composed  of  the  melodic  lines  of 
arms  and  body  plus  the  percussive  har- 
mony of  heeLs  and  castanets. 

Miguel  Berdion,  excellent  accompa- 
nist, provided  some  delightful  piano  soli, 
while  the  dancer  rested  or  changed  cos-  r 
tume. 

The  recital  was  given  for  the  benefit  ( 
of    the    South    Boston  Neighborhood 


Maurioe  Chevalier 
Frances  Dee 
■  '  O.  P.  Hesgie 
'  '  '  ■  smart  Erwin 
EllKene  Pallelte 
Dorothy  Christy 
Cecil  Cunninsrham 
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Miss  Inna  Rublova  played  sympa-. 
thetic  and  helpful  accompaniments,  and 
also  showed  technical  proficiency. 

LA  ARGENTINA 

La  Argentina  brought  the  Spanish 
dance  again  to  Boston  last  night  at 
Symphony  hall.  With  her  castanets, 
that  are  as  expressive  and  sensitive  In 
her  fingers  as  a  violin,  her  big  eyes, 
knowing,  shy,  or  nrcvocative.  her  dresses 
like  brilliant  flowers,  she  evokes  an  8,t- 
mosphere  perennially  romantic  and 
fasclnathig.  She  is  Spain,  and  while 
there  are  some  who  come  to  lier  re- 
citals In  order  to  see  the  new  dances 
she  brings,  most  of  her  audiences  come 


By  PraLIP  HALE 

Albert  Roussel  is  in  town.  He  will 
hear  hls-ne~\7r:symphon5r  played  by  tiie 
•Boston  Symphony"  ca-cheatra  tomori<6w 
afternoon,  .the  sym-phony  -written  «x-- 
pressly  for  the  50th  annivers§iry  of  the . 
orchestra.  .He  came  .  to  .this ,  country,/ 
invited  by  :Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge  to. attend  her  Chicago  Festival,  of 
Chamber  Music  at  which  ..his  ,Tj:io  for 
flute,  viola  and  piano  was  performed. 
Mr.  Loeffler's  Partita  for  violin  and 
piano  was  played  at  the  same  concert 
on  Oct.  15. 

The  name  of  Roussel  Is  by  ho  means 
unknown  here.  His  orchestral  •  pieces 
have  been  performed  by  at  least  three 
orchestras — one  th^  scratch  orchestra, 
brought  here  by  Mr.  Toscanini,  whe« 
he  first  visited  Boston.  ^  Some  of  ■  his 
songs  have  also^been  heai;d.  He  .was 
horn  at  Tourcolng,  department  of  the 

I  north,  France,  in  1869.  His  people 
were  maaufaoturers,  hut  the  ocean  had 

jlit^  lure;  he  .entered  the  French  navy, 

II  and  as  a  passed  midshipman  went  on 
li  the  gunboat  Styx  to  the  east.  Impre's-- 

siohs  of  theXDri^ftt  'led  to- certain  com- 
ll  positions,  as  his-'-'Kvocations,"  and  later 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Playboy  of  Paris" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  <>o'"ff/ TiisTan  B?7- 

with  the  foUowinK  cast; 

Albert  

"Yvonne  

Philibcrt  1  •  •  • 

Paul  

Pierre  

Berengere    ^    

Hedwiee  ^■"^'^    Tyler  Broobe 

Cadeaiix^  »■•  -  Elliott 

Mr-  J'h'^fn'^ek ■.■.'..■.■.■William  B.  David.son 

Mr.  BannocK.   ^  .     j  Bissoniere 

.Tiu-qiielii  c   '^'    Charles  Oliblyn 

CiRlonette     .Tpred  Lee  I 

Ploiivier.  .  kdmnnd  Breese 

frothy,  engaging,  lightly  humorous 
auu— were   it  not  for  Maurice  Che- 
valier—totally unimportant  picture  Is 
"The  Playboy  of  Paris,"  current  feature 
film  at  the  Metropohtan  Theatre.  Under 
the  circumstances,  however,  you  are  ad- 
vised to  see  it.  M.  Chevalier  is  almost  , 
the  only  player  now  on  the  screen,  sav-  , 
ing  George  Arliss,  who  can  monopollM  i 
the  camera  for  an  enth-e  picture  and 
still  have  his  audience  asking  lor  more 
It  Is  a  rare  gift  and  one  that  one  would 
like  to  meet  more  frequently.   -What  | 
Chavaller  does  is  of  minor  importance  , 
compared  to  how  he  does  it;  his  expan- 
sive good  nature,  his  overflowing  friend- 
ship for  all  the  world  and  his  liu>-t  sur- 
priTe  when  deceived  by  some  one  whom 
he  had  trusted,  are  irresistible.  Thwe 
are  three  songs  for  Wm  to  sing  .n  The 
Plavbov  of  Par  s,"  the  best  of  whicn  is 
^i"f  a'G?eat  Life  If  You  Don't  Weaken- 

Albert,  waiter  in  the  Little  Cafe  talis 
heir  to  a  fortune,  but  before  he  JS  m 
formed  of  his  good  luck  ^ is  manager, 
Phllibert,  makes  him  s  gn  a  20-yeai 
contract  by  which  Albert  will  foifeit  n 
large  sum  should  he .  resign  his  positwn^ 
Aniioved  at  the  trick,  Albert  decioes 
fhaHwo  can  play  that  little  game  and 
sete  out  to  make  Philibert  so  angry  that 
he  will  dL^charge  him.  Meanwhi  e,  w>th 
the  assistance  of  the  not  Pf rticu'ar^^ 
intelligent  dishwasher,  Paul,  he  sets  oui 
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to  paint  Paris  red  by  night.  This  bu  ll- 
ing the  candle  at  both  ends  soon  reduces 
him  to  a  state  of  happy  exhaustion  in 
which  he  is  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  a 
blonde  gold-digger,  Berengere 

One  night  while  dining  at  a  fashion- 
able restaurant,  he  quarrels  with  »  ef^" 
tleman  and  Ls  forced  to  under  fU  a 
duel.  Meantime,  Yvonne,  Philibert  s 
charming  daughter,  find/  o^^^  about  t 
and  decides  to  prevent  it  by  telling  Al- 
bert's opponent  that  Albert  IS  merely 
a  waiter.  Angered  by  the  insf  s  that 
follow,  Albert  resigns  his  If /ition  on 
the  spot  and  the  duel  starts  all  ovei 
agaii?.  The  only  thing  left  for  Yvonne 
?l  do  is  faint,  which  she  promPtly  does 
with  gratifying  result,  Chevfjf/^  %L 
ries  the  picture  on  his  shoulders,  but 
[he  work  of  Stuart  Erwin  ^  .the  inartic- 
ulate Paul  and  of  Eugene  Pallette  as  me 

beUigerent  chef,  P'^^^v^vaTer's  new 
nraisp  Frances  Dee,  Chevalier  s  new 
feadl^g  iVdy.  Is  charming  in  a  brief 
role. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.     It  had  been  an- 
nounced that  the  opening  number  would 
be  the  overture  to  Berlioz's  '  Benvenuto 
Cellini."  At  the  last  moment  it  was  put 
aside,  to  the  regret  of  many.  A  Ballet 
Suite  arranged  by  Felix  Mottl,  from  Ra- 
meau's  -Platee"   (menuet)   and  "Les 
Fetes  d'Hebe"  (Musette  and  Tambourm) 
was  substituted.  There  was  a  certain  ^ 
fitness  in  the  selection,    for  Debussy  s  | 
fondness  for  Rameau  is  well  known— he 
was  never  weary  of  urging  young  com- 
posers to  hark  back  to  that  Frencli, 
composer— and  he  would    have  beerji 
pleased  to  see  his  name  associated  with, 
Rameau  on  a  program.  j 
Then  followed  Albert  Roussels  new; 
Symphony  in  G  Minor  composed  ex- j 
pressly  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the| 
orchestra;  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  and  Ra- 
vel's "La  Valse."  Mr.  Roussel  was  present. 
He  acknowledged  modestly  the  hearty 
applause  of  orchestra  and  audience  that 
followed  the  performance  of  his  sym- 
phony. This  applause  was  by  no  means 
only  courtesy,  the  composer  richly  de- 
•ierved  it.  The  symphony,  it  is  true,  is  a 
■piece  d'occasion,"  but  it  bids  fair  to  be 
a  piece  of  many  occasions.  Eight  of  his 
more  important  symphonic  Works  had 
been  performed  In  Boston  since  1912, 
six  of  them  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra;  no  one  of  them 
pxcited  such  genuine  admiration  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  or  even  among 
musicians,  who.    gladly  acknowledgmg 
the  technical  skill  of  Roussel,  his  con-; 
tiapuntal  and  harmonic  mastery,  his 
knowledge  of  orchestration,     his  high 
ideals,  yet  found  much    of  his  music 
purely  cerebral,  lacking  warmth,  emo- 
ional  inspiration,  sensuous  color  and 
ravishing  tints. 

But  the  Roussel  of  the  symphony 
.<;eems  to  be  another  man.  This  sym- 
i  phony  has  frankly  a  festival  charac- 
ter. More  than  one  page,  especially  in 
i  the    Scherzo    and    the    Finale,    is  a 
triumphant,    exultant    hymn,  chant- 
ing sonorously  the  glorious  life  of  the 
orchestra  now  in  its  full  and  splendid 
maturity:  but  as  a  Festival  Symphony, 
H  is  as  free  from  bombast  as  it  Is  from 
that  which  by  its  obviousness  would 
i  appeal  to  those  delighting  chiefly  m 
the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting.  .    ,  .  , 

Again  Mr.  Roussel  displays,  as  he  has 
displayed  before,  his  admirable  musi- 
1  Clanship.  Note  the  fugue  in  the  slow 
movement — an  xuiusual  place  to  find  a 
i  fugue-  -a  fugue  that  is  not  merely  a  per- 
functory scholastic  section  to  serve  by 


It  from  sed.^u.o  resorts,  wiiere  he  lOund 
that  men  and  women  did  not  suf&cient- 
ly  respect  it.  He  knew  it  could  be  savr 
age— witness  the  ending  of  tire  second 
Sketch— he  also  knew  that  its  sunlit 
gaiety  was  beautiful.  He  had  his  own 
ocean  and  he  expressed  vividly  what  it 
had  said  to  him.  Some  who  are  pleased 
to  think  that  Ravel  is  always  an  ironist, 
in  music  as  In  speech,  say  that  in  'La 
Valse"  he  was  ironical  at  the  expense 
of  the  Viennese  masters,  especially 
Johann  Strauss.  Tush!  Likewise  piffle! 
Likewise,  go  to!  He  certainly  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  "parody 
Metra  or  Waldteufel,  demigods  at  the 
Parisian  Opera  balls.  The  Viennese 
dance  forms  naturally  made  the  greater 
appeal  to  him.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  he  sketched  the  music 
he  thought  of  a  production  on  the  stage. 

A  most  interesting  concert;  one  that 
was  not  too  long.  Mr.  Roussel.  for  ex- 
ample knew  what  he  had  to  say,  atid 
having  said  it  well,  did  not  frittei:  away 
its  force.  ^  ^  ,  ... 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  will  be — 
i.e.,  is  annoimced  as.  Overture  by  an 
anonymous  composer  (first  perform- 
ance); Symphony  by  Nobokov  (first 
time  in  the  United  States;  Tchaikov- 
sky's Symphony  No,  4. 
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vay  of  contrast  to  the  contemp  ative 
,  aees-but  one  that  is  dramatic  in 
Ivofution  and  in  its  contrapuntal  treat- 
ies ^'^nd^^ttu.^  d^lopmeU^fl 
ZfTt^^n  ^o  a?ouse  favorable  expect^^ 
tjan  of  what  is  to  .follow.  Here^ 
Mmih  as  weU  as  dignity.  Mark  also 
t^Cciseness  of  the  work,  how  fumly 
knit  it  is.  The  Scherzo  dazzles  by  Its 
bdlliance.  And  in  this  symphony  there 
is  an  elasticity,  a  spontaneity  ot  mv^^^ 
ral  thought  that  many  had  not  been 
able  to  find  in  the  composer's  previous 
compositions.  finp^fc 
I    The  performance  was  of  the  nnesz 
i  quality  ^as  was  that  of  Debussy  s  Tta^^ 
Sketches.   It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr. 
I  Roussel  though  for  some  years  an  of- 
ficer in  the  French  navy  has  never 
looked  to  the  ocean  for  musical  sugges- 
tion, while  Debussy  merely  crossed  the 
Eng  ish  channel.      (And  so  deep-sea 
sailors  of  Cape  Cod  when  they  retired 
to  their  villages  often  dwelt  m  hov^" 
inland  far  from  salt  winds.)  Perhz^ 
some  find  Debussy's  o^e^^.too  gentle 
they  miss  the  "spasms  of  the  sky  a^d 
the  shatter  of  the  sea.  '  But  each  com- 
poser, each  poet  has  his  own  ocean.  To 
iBryaAt  it  was  a  gray  and  melancholy 
waste-    to   Aeschylus   and   Milton  it 
laughed;  Laforgue  was  impressed  bc- 
'  cause  it  had  no  other  name.   Now  De- 
S  loved  the  ocean,  even  as  he  saw 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA  J 

"The  Life  of  the  Party"  \ 

An  all-talkine-  screen  comed.r  adapted  by  i 
Arihur  Caesar  from  the  on^inal  stoi-y  hy  Mel- 
ville rroEsman;  direoted  by  Roy  Del  Kuth 
and  presented  by  Warner  Brothers  witli  Itie 

foUowuiB  east:  T;„i,i„or- 

Flo   Wmnie  L'fh  net 

Tini   Irene  Delmy 

A    J  ■  ■'Smith   ''aik  Whitine 

Col   .rov  Charles  Bulterwurth 

M. 'LeMat're    ."^'t^'''??  J"'!''''* 

Mr.  .Smith   John  Davidson 

Secretary   Arthur  Hoyt 

Speed,  a  rich  and  racy  assortment  of 
humors,  and  a  prodigality  in  production 
seldom  approached  by  the  mos^  reckless 
of  movie  magnates,  mark  "The  Life  of 
the  Party."  From  the  opening  scene 
in  the  song  shop,  where  Miss  Lightner 
and  Miss  Delroy  are  demonstrating  their 
failure  as  song-pluggers,  to  the  final 
fade-out,  with  Mr.  Butterworth  making 
solemn  proposal  of  marriage  to  a 
crushed  "Winnie,  thj  action  is  furiously 
.  paced.  From  song  shop  to  fashion  shop, 
to  one  of  Havana's  most  luxurious  hos- 
telries,  to  the  race  track,  which  happens 
to  be  not  in  a  Cuban  purlieu  but  at 
the  Mexican  resort.  Agua  Caliente— 
scenes  shift  with  lightaing-like  rapidi- 
ty. Everywhere  there  is  bustle  and  col- 
or. Technicolor  in  this  instance — and 
comedy  of  varied  hues,  with  a  bit  of 
unadorned  romance  for  good  measure. 

The  familiar  gold-digger  theme  i 
utilized,  with  Miss  Delroy'sJ  brunette 
beautv  as  the  bait  dangled  before  sev- 
eral wealthv  prospects  by  Miss  Lightner 
as  the  schemer  of  this  dual  alliance. 
DLscharged  from  the  song  shop,  they 
accept  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Judel.s, 
as  the  volatile  M.  Le  Maire,  fashion 
shop  owner.  After  looting  his  closets 
of  costly  apparel  they  steal  away  to 
Havana,  pose  as  rich  tourists,  and  seek 
to  trap  a  millionaire.  Such  a  person 
is  Mr.  ■Whiting,  as  A.  J.  Smith,  unhappy 
inventor  of  an  innocent  beverage.  Un- 
fortunately the  girls  play  for  the  wrong 
Smith,  an  adventurer  of  their  own  in- 
digent kind.  Subsequent  complications 
are  breezily  amusing;  often  rising  to 
gale  force. 

Miss  Lightner  sings  the  only  musi- 
cal number  in  the  picture,  about  the 
I  girl  who  was  poison  ivy  rather  than  a 
'  clinging  vine.  Thereafter  she  exchanges 
repartee  with  all  and  sundry,  yet  witn 
most  urbane  air  and  inoffensive  effect.  _ 
She  reaches  the  heights  of  ludicrous, 
performance  as  a  volunteer  jockey,  rid- 
ing Mr.  Butterworth's  horse  the  wrong  , 
way  of  the  track  and  landing  in  a  big 
puddle  of  water  after  hurdling  half  a 
dozen  fences.    In  contrast  is  the  lu- 
gubrious  countenance  an(i  the  dry  wit 
of  Mr.  Butterworth,  making  his  first' 
;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  his  l.ist, , 
I  .screen  appearance.    A  third  brand  of  I 
comicality  is  that  of  Mr.  Judels.  Thej 
butt  of  Miss  Lightner's  cold  calculations, 
he  smashes  a  tremendous  total  of  fur- 
niture, decorations,  mirrors  and  shop 
windows  each  time  he  becomes  enragsd. 
The  Warner  Brothers  must  have  fooled 
a  pretty  bill  for  his  temperamental 

sprees.    ^. 

Miss  Delroy  and  Mr.  'Whiting,  like  the 
three  named  above  out  of  musical  com- 
edy, play  in  minor  keys.  Miss  Delroy 
must  feign  fainting  spells  frequently. 
She  finally  complains  that  she  has  been 
on  her  back  on  every  floor  of  the  hotel. 
No  subtle  humor  this,  but  telling  never- 
theless. Of  such  is  "The  Life  of  the 
Partv,"  a  picture  for  all  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  laugh  in  public.  "W.  E.  G. 


THE  ELIZABETHAN  UNDER- 
WORLD, a  collecticjn  of  Tudor  and  early 
Stuart  Tracts  and  Ballads  telling  about 
vagabonds,  thieves,  rogues,  and  cozeners, 
with  some  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  criminal  law,  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  A.  V.  Judges. 
Twenty  illustrations.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    543  pp.  $6. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

These  tracts  and  ballads  show  the 
reader  who  bewails  the  prevalence  of 
crime  In  this  country,  that  there  was 
a  similar  lamentation  In  the  "spacious 
days"  that  have  been  so  glorified.  The 
old  writers  represented  are  Copland, 
■Walker  (?),  Awdeley,  Harman,  Robert 
Greene  (five  tracts)  Hutton,  tracts  pub- 
lished In  the  16th  century;  Mlddleton, 
Dekker,  Rid,  Fennor,  Gyffon  of  the 
17th  century,  though  it  Is  not  certain 
that  Mlddleton  "wrote  "The  Testament 
of  Laurence  Lucifer,"  or  Rid,  the  an- 
swer to  Dekker's  "Bellman  of  London." 
"The  Bellman  of  London"  with  Dek- 
ker's "X/antern  and  Candlelight"  was 
published  with  his  "Gule's  Horn  Book" 
In  J.  M.  Dent's  series  of  Temple  Classics 
In  1904  with  valuable  notes  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton  to  whom  Mr.  Judges  gives  due 
credit.  Tracts  by  Greene  edited  by 
N.  B.  Grosart,  were  published  in  the 
Huth  Library,  as  were  tracts  by  Dekker. 

The  present  volume  Is  interesting  and 
valuable  in  many  ways:  For  the  wealth 
of  information  concerning  the  everj-- 
day  life  of  Englishmen,  the  knavish 
practices,  the  slang  of  those  early 
years,  and  the  sturdy,  sometimes  elo- 
quent language  In  which  foolish,  inno- 
cent men  and  those  willing  to  be 
tempted,  are  warned  or  castigated.  Mr. 
Judges  speaks  of  the  "easy,  fortluight" 
style  of  Harman,  Greene's  "economically 
worded  pen  paintings,"  Dekker's  "gold- 
en sentences."  The  b(X)k  alxiunds  in 
curious  information  concerning  laws 
and  punishments;  the  condition  of  the 
poor;  the  management  of  jails;  the  pro- 
fessional beggars,  many  of  them  dis- 
charged sailors  and  soldiers  left  penni- 
less; the  wandering  friars  and  par- 
doners, good  and  bad;  the  appearance 
of  gypsies,  "commonly  called  Egyptians," 
against  whom  there  was  legislation  as 
early  as  1530,  gypsy  men  and  women, 
light  fingered,  who  as  Borde  described 
them  in  1547,  had  "little  manner  and 
evU  lodging  yet  they  be  pleasant 
dancers";  they  danced  for  the  villagers, 


guh,  thinking  the  ring  of  great  value, 
gives  the  "ring-faller"  40  shillings. 

All  these  tricks— and  those  with  cards 
— marked  or  cunningly  dealt — and  the 
tricks  with  prepared  dice — were  used  in 
"coney-catching,"  the  coney  being  a 
1  gull,  an  innocent  one  easily  snared,  for ; 
even  the  Psalmist  said:    "The  conies, 
1  are  a  feeble  folk."    The  notes  to  "A 
Manifest  Detection  of  Dice-Play  "  abound  1 
in  entertaining  information  concerning  I 
the  dicing  sharp's  technic.    Cards  were 
pinched  secretly  with  the  nails,  pricked 
with  a  pin,  inked,  the  surface  of  some 
slightly  raised,  or  trimmed  or  necked 
at  the  edges.    There  were  "horse-cour- 
sers' "  wicked  dodges. 

There  is  a  full  glossary  that  is  rich 
reading:  "demanders  for  glimmer,"  beg- 
gars who  ask  relief  on  the  plea  that 
their  houses  and  goods  have  been  burnt; 
"faker  of  loges,"  one  who  makes  or  begs 
with  false  papers;  "garbage,"  stolen 
goods;  "nip  a  bung,"  to  cut  a  purse. 
There  are  11  quarto  pages,  double  col- 
umns of  the-se  "footpads  and  loafers  of 
speech"  as  the  late  Charles  Whibley 
called  slang  and  cant  terms. 

Of  course,  house  breakers  and  high- 
way robbers  are  not  unnoticed;  pass- 
ports were  forged,  -as  were  commissions 
and  licenses.  Modem  ingenuity  has  not 
improved  on  the  old  practices,  although 
the  motor  car  is  now  a  first  aid  to 
criminals.   Our  fathers  were  no  better 
than  we,  and  we  are  no  better  than  our 
fathers  in  certain  ways  of  knavery.  Mr, 
Judges  in  his  introduction  wishes  a  re- 
i  vision  of  the  -tt'hole  history  of  English 
!  criminal  law  and  procedure  in  relation 
I  to  social  development.  Luke  Hutton  in 
I  1596  described  his  poem,  "Black  Dog  of 
Newgate,"  as  "both  pithy,  pleasant  and 
profitable  for  all  readers."  This  may  be 
said  of  "The  Elizabethan  Underworld," 
which  though  it  might  be  thrown  aside 
by  Tony  Lumpkin  and  his  friends — 
I  "damn  anything  that's  low" — abounds 
I  in  stories  racily  told   and   gives  an 
I  amazing  picture  of  low  life  in  England. 
There  is  a  full  index.  Some  of  the  il- 
lustrations are  the  original  title  pages 
to  tracts;  others  are  amusing,  as  those 
of  card  and  dice  boxes,  of  Nicholas  Jen- 
nings in  the  pillory;  of  a  pedlar.  One 
should  put  this  handsomely  printed  vol- 
ume on  the  shelf  that  holds  Capt.  Alex- 
ander Smith's  "Lives  of  Highwaymen" 
and  Charles  Johnson's  "Robberies  and 
Murders  of  Notorious  Pirates." 


i: 

II 

as, 


AN  EARLIER 
UNDERWORLD 

Glimpses  of  London  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Good 


■  dressed  like  princes  of  Egypt,  with 
wonderful  head  coverings  embroidered 

^^^^  ;„t  off  they  were  enslaved.  Dan- 
w.Hfax  we?e  guillotined.'  There  is  a 

Kfng'-VUed^with  iron  into  a 

^"c^o'Str'ymen  were  -^-^^  ^^^'^^ 
fhrgreen  go'oTs^man^'US^e^m'^n; 
fener  of  gold  bricks,  false  dice, 

all  our  gooQ  iriciiu        know  vou  not. 

rth""  "iV.r«  I  S'lS". 

3  Silence)  bestow  your  mme  upon 
mt  Snd  Sir  dwellUi  pl»e?  "  Tl>«  J;: 

r^vk  ^s'So^^MrS 

1  eame  of  cards  and  the  purse  i.s 
ttripp^    How  familiar  all  this  sounds 
O?  a  "gorgeous  damsel"  speaks  to  a  , 
farmer     "M  the  fellow  have  any  bold 
^p^l^t'perhaps  he  wm  ^er  - 

?e^^'h^Cd.""Thrfarm%''rli  robbed. 
Sr^lse^hf-crossbiters"  fall  upon  Wm 

TTesT.^^^  purse 
,iuo  a  no^  to  pay     ^um  of  money  at 
a  certain  dav.   There  are  the  men  wno 
drSp  a  v^nr  fair  g^ed, "^Sl 
I  Street  and  insist  on  "half-part.  The 


ine  THeatpe 

O^^l^lt         By  PHILIP  HALE    f  *J  '>  ^ 

oris  Arthur  Jones  has  written  the  life  of  her  father,  Henry  Arthur 
.    The  book,  a  handsome  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  400  pages. 
25  Illustrations— portraits,  scenes  from  his  plays,  etc.— with  an  excel- 
index.  is  entitled  "Taking  the  Curtain  Call:  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
y  Arthur  Jones";  It  Is  published  By  the  Macmillan  company, 
lax  Beerbohm,  in  his  Introduction  written  In  the  form  of  a  delightful 
to  Miss  Jones,  begins  by  sayingc  "I  gather  that  you  want  to  be 
al  as  well  as  filial.   Assuredly  that  is  what  Henry  Arthur  would  have 
you  to  be."  Miss  Jones  is,  Indeed,  judicial;  having  no  illusions  about 
[fathers  faults  as  a  man,  faults  arising  from  his  impatience  with 
k  snobbery,  hypocrisy  in  and  out  of  the  theatre;  his  Irascibility;  even 
liolence  as  when  the  attitude  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells  during 
nrld  war  excited  him  to  epistolary  violence  and  rudeness,  for  he  loved 
nd,  he  loved  humanity  and  he  held  pacifists  when  a  righteous  war  was 
\  7^'aged— righteous  in  his  eyes— as  traitors  to  the  world.  His  indignation 
\  no  bounds,  but  when  he  referred  to  his  two  victims  In  after  years  he 
/s  said  "I've  no  personal  malice  against  Wells  or  Shaw."    Who  can 
t  the  letters  addressed  "My  dear  Wells,"?  or  the  long  indictment  of 
.  S.— a  sentence  of  602  words:  "The  Nag  Sedition  was  your  mother,  and 
rsity  begot  you;  Mischief  was  your  midwife,  and  Misrule  your  nurse. 
Unreason  brought  you  up  at  her  feet — no  other  ancestry  and  rearing 
you."  Shaw  was  amused.  After  the  death  of  Jones  he  referred  to  this 
nee  with  a  laughing,  good-tempered  remark.  And  Jones  enjoyed  many 
lells's  books. 


l\s  a  child,  IJenry  Arthur  had  a  hard  life.  He  began  to  earn  his  own 
Ig  when  he  was  12.  He  hated  the  draper's  shop  at  Ramsgate;  loathed 
luncle  who  kept  it.  His  working  hours  were  14  a  day,  17  on  Saturdays 
la  salary  of  £20  a  year,  and  he  hated  the  monotony.  The  father 
Is  wife  whom  he  married  in  1875  when  he  was  a  cornmercial  traveller 
[an  extremely  mean  man,  but  she,  a  "most  devoted,  unselfish,  loving 
J  tender  helpmate,"  adored  her  father— "her  only  failing."  Although 
|s  sprang  from  the  lower  middle  classes  he  disliked  them  on  account 
lie  narrowness  and  prejudices  from  which  he  had  suffered.  To  the  end 
fis  life  he  dropped  his  aitches  "very  occasionally"— a  legacy  of  his  Buck- 
amshire  origin— but  beginning  in  1882  he  mixed  wih  well-bred,  cultured 
ions,  and  "easily  acquired  the  small  graces  of  good  society."  He  dreaded 
Bocratic  legislation.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  vehemently,  "I 
the  name  of  Labor."  Yet  he  liked  to  talk  with  laboring  men,  and 
[In  tradespeople  and  his  servants  were  fon'd  of  him. 

He  made  a  note:  "I  cannot  bother  about  money."  There  were  so  many 
Je  important  things.  "I  must  bother  about  money  or  the  children  whom 
Ive  will  have  a  dreadful  fight  in  this  hard  world."    His  plays  brought 

in  over  £150,000  in  fees;  he  left  £15,000.  He  could  not  save. 

He  wrote  about  80  plays,  among  them  one  of  the  best  melodramas  in 
J  literature  of  the  English  stage,  "The  Silver  King,"  and  three  or  four 

edies  that  are  among  the  best.  "The  Silver  King"  (1882)  was  thp  first 
Ive  him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  at  once  freed  from  financial  anxiety, 
i  line  Is  still  often  quoted:  "O  God!  put  back  Thy  universe  and  give  me  , 

erday."  but  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  time  obejcted  to  it.  Matthew  Arnold 

not.    His  notice  of  the  play  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  eulogistic.  . 
found  a  sensational  drama  in  which  the  diction  afid  sentiments  did  not 
rstep  the  modesty  of  nature.    Yet  the  play  was  not  Jones's  favorite  ; 
Lg  the  many.   Years  of  almost  unbroken  success  followed:  "The  Mid- 
Inan,"  "Judah,"  "The  Dancing  Girl,"  "The  Masqueraders,"  "The  Case 

^lebellious  Susan,"  "The  Liars,"  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence."  Yet  the  press  | 
,  often  hostile.   When  it  praised,  it  was  grudgingly.   The  critics  resented  , 

writing  in  reviews  and  lecturing  about  the  State  of  the  British  Drama,  i, 
iMr.  Beerbohm  puts  it:  "Dramatic  critics  in  those  days  were,  with  but  , 
tiee  or  four  exceptions,  very  simple  souls,  very  slightly  educated,  and  not  , 

ginative;  and  the  state  of  the  British  drama  was  quite  good  enough  ■ 

them.  Yet  here  was  this  Henry  Arthur  Jones  fussing  around  and  try- 
I  to  teach  them  what  to  think." 

Mr  Beerbohm  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Jones  pays  her  father  a  glowmg 
j>ute  as  a  playwright^no  one,  he  says,  "had  a  keener  sense  of  what  the 
Batre  is  for  and  isn't  for— none  had  in  greater  measure  the  gift  for  easy,^ 
[Lk   pointed  dialogue.    None  had  humor  so  robust  and  genial.  And 
le.'  I  think,  knew  nearly  so  much  about  hearts  and  minds  of  human 
ngs."  , 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  biography  that  constantly  tempts  quota- 
Ii    Miss  Jones  does  not  waste  time  in  analyzing  at  length  the  plays. 
I  extracts  from  her  father's  breezy  letters,  the  wealth  of  anecdote,  the 
llrv  of  his  friendships  with  leading  men  of  England,  poets,  novelists,; 
.matists— make  a  book  eminently  readable,  one  that  also  throws  light  on 
English  stage  during  her  father's  lifetime.    Let  us  record  some  of  nis^ 
ings,  criticisms:  .  ,  ' 

Spurgeon,  who  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  could  produce  wonderiui 
otional  effects  had  a  good  deal  of  the  low  comedian  about  him. 

Of  General  Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Arnry:  "I  came  to  tne 
iclusion  that  even  if  he  was  sincere  he  was  damned  stupid.     He  aa- 
red  the  late  Bishop  Ripon,  and  that  "spiritual  genius,"  the  Unitarian 
r<T'-man,  T.  W.  Chignall,  an  intimate  friend.  _ 
He  used  to  see  Henry  James  in  the  Reform  Club.   "It  would  take  him 
nvnutes  to  say  'Good  morning'  and  then  he  wouldn't  say  it  witnoui 
auncation.  He  coudn't  say  two  and  two  made  four,  he  could  only  go  into 
whole  question  of  the  multiplication  table." 

Nfnra  in  "The  Doll's  House,"  was  "the  first  of  the  tiresome  hussies— 
rciida  was  another."  He  said  "The  Doll's  House"  should  have  endea 
ith  the  husband  helping  himself  to  a  whiskey-and-soda  and  saying, 
vank  God,  she's  gone'." 

•  It  is  rumored  that  at  the  end  of  'lolanthe'  Mr.  Gilbert  wUl  cease  to 
'•suade  people  to  nourish  their  brains  by  standing  on  their  heads." 

He  tried  to  persuade  Thomas  Hardy  to  wiite  a  play.  "Novel  writing  is 
skilled  labor.    Play  writing  is  in  itself  a  higher  and  finer  art,  because 

limitations  are  so  many  and  so  severe."  Miss  Joi>es  has  known  her 
ther  give  a  whole  morning  to  the  writing  of  one  sentence. 

"A  dramatist  will  never  draw  characters  of  vital  force  and  lastingness 


e;ccept  they  belong  to  Uie  actual  Ule  ..at  he  ha„  ...m.  and  studied  and 
loved-his  own  village,  his  own  city,  his  own  country.  Otherwise  his 
characters  "will  never  be  more  than  bloodless  phantoms  of  his  fancy,  or 
at  best  stage-puppets,  reeking  of  the  theatre." 

Jones  enjoyed  his  visits  to  thTuiut^tates  and  the  friends  he  made  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  lectured  at  Yale  and  Columbia  He 
was  proud  of  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard  in  1907 
when  president  Eliot  greeted  him  "for  twenty  years  a  leader  in  the  revival  of 
the  English  drama  and  its  reunion  with  English  literature  Degrees  at  the 
sume  tLe  were  given  to  President  Wilson,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  Am- 
bassador Jusserand,  Lord  Bryce  and  Elihu  Root-a  goodly  company. 

In  New  York  John  Drew  found  him  high  up  In  a  hotel  looking  out  of 
the  window.  He  asked  Drew  if  he  knew  why  his  play  "The  Evangelist  had 
I'ailed,  although  either  Klaw  or  Erlanger  had  said  to  hini  when  he  read  t  to 
1  hem  "My  God,  this  '11  raise  unshirted  hell."  "It  was  because  of  the  total 
ack  ;f  reference  among  the  New  Yorkers."  Drew  replied:  "Everywhere  you 
gai  yoi  are  looking  down  on  church  spires."  "That's  just  it,"  said  Henry 
Kthur.  "Everywhere  in  this  city  you  look  down  on  churches,  and  thats 
why  there  isn't  a  damn  bit  of  reverence  in  America.  * 

He  was  a  constant  reader.  "liifdi^hinking  I've,flone  I  Hu- 
bert Snencer"  He  found  Milton  a  greater  musician  than  Wagner  or 
Beethov'en  Milton  was  his  favorite  poet,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  Matthew 
Sd  and  Swinburne,  and  he  was  familiar  ^th 

wortii,  Flaubert,  Conrad,  Stevenson.  Hardy,  Rabelais.  Darwm,  Huxley,  as 
well  S.S  the  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  dramatists. 

One  anecdote  about  his  woWiT^^T future  wife's  magnificent  thick 
bro^ThaS^that  even  in  old  age  reached  to  her  knees,  f™*^^  ?^u^  _  One 
dav  he  begged  her  to  let  it  down,  and  with  charmmg  grace  and  modesty 
She  comSed  with  a  somewhat  unusual  request  for  those  far-off  Victori^ 
i  dSs?  And  this  is  only  one  anecdote  of  Henry  Arthur's  private  hfe  that 
i  makes  one  foreet  the  savage  controversialist.  .  -j 

'^d  onfe  nTght  after  the  death'of  his  wife  in  1924.  when  an  incident 
vivl^  remfnded  him  of  her  presence,  "the  old  man  sat  m  his  chair,  with 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  crying  quietly,  helplessly,  hopelessly  for  her. 


C  one  e  p  t  s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

At  Mr.  ceruUo's  concert  this  afternoon  this  tenor,  who  lost  his  sight 
will  sing  an  aria  by  a  composer  who  is  seldom  represented  fti  local  recitals — 
Galuppi,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  jmany  who  are  deaf  to  music,  for  there 
Is  the  poem  by  Browning.  The  aria  is  from  the  opera  "II  Filosofo  di  Cam- 
pagna,"  which  was  produced  at  Venice  in  1754.  Among  the  instrumental 
pieces  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Martino's  orchestra  are  De  Flagny's  "Muses  in  the 
Forest"  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano,  and  Couperin's  "The  Little  Windmills" 
for  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Is  this  last  a  transcription  of  the  clavecin 
piece?  Couperin,  when  he  was  living,  did  not  object  to  transcriptions;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  flattered  by  the  homage. 

Mr.  Marino's  18th  century  orchestra  will  give  a  "Candlelight"  concert, 
on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  24. 

Sybil  Webb,  a  soprano,  who  will  sing  in  Jordan  hall  next 'Wednesday 
night,  studied  here,  in  various  European  cities  and  at  Fontainebleau.  where 
M.  Pillois.  the  composer,  was  teaching  at  the  time.  She  plans  a  tour  with 
him  in  the  United  States.  On  Wednesday  she  will  sing  some  of  his  songs 
and  he  will  accompanay  her. 

Jacques  Pillois,  born  in  1877,  a  pupil  of  Widor,  has  taught  at 'the  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Fontainebleau.  He  has  written  a  rhapsody  for  orchestra, 
a  prelude  to  a  lyric  drama;  a  scene,  "L'Anemone  et  la  Rose,"  for  solo  voices, 
chorus  and  orcllestra;  motets,  choruses,  a  sonatina  for  flute  and  piano, 
other  chamber  music.  Little  is  known  about  Prudent,  who  lived  at  Paris 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  His  opera,  "Les  Jardiniers,"  was  pro- 

I  duced  at  the  Opera-Cpmique,  Paris,  in  1771.  The  piece  to  be  played  at  Mnie. 

[Webb's  concert  by  Messrs.  Laurent,  B.  Zighera  and  A.  Zighera  was  not 

I  published.  The  manuscript  "Les  Bouquets  de  Chasseray"  is  in  the  National 

I  Library  of  Paris. 

■i  Another  composition  written  expressly  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
I  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  performed  at  its  concerts  this  week: 
a  new  overture  by  one  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned— the 
good  old  formula.  A  symphony  by  Nabokov  wUl  be  performed.  He  is  one 
of  the  "Russian  composers  now  living  in  Paris,  where  they  are  perhaps  less 
1  miserable  than  they  would  be  in  their  native  land.  Nabokov  has  an  easier 
Iname  for  English  ears  than  those  of  his  colleagues,  which  recall  Byron's 
lines: 

1  "There  was  Strongenoff.  and  Strokonoff, 

I  Meknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsniew  of  modem  Greece.  ' 

:  And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Chokenoff 

i  And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece. 

]  «         •         «  « 

i  Scherematoff,  and  Chromatoff,  Koklophti, 

1  Koclobski,  Konrakin,  and  Mouskin  Poushkin." 

,      Contrast  them  with  these  heroes  at  the  Siege~. 

"Mongst  them  were  several  EngUshmen  of  pith, 
!  Sixteen  call'd  Thomson  and  nineteen  named  Smith." 

j     Nobokov's  symphony  was  performed  at  Paris  Feb.  11,  1930. 

Edward  MacDowell  once  said  to  us  that  any  Russian  composer  whose 
name  ended  with  "sky"  or  "off"  had  a  great  advantage  over  Jones,  Brown 
and  Robinson,  when  their  compositions  werfe  brought  to  a  hearing. 

The  question  inevitably  comes  up,  how  many  of  these  50th  anniversary 
pieces  will  be  performed  20,  even  10  years  from  now?  The  lif'^  of  a  piece 
d'occasion  is  usually  short. 

I  The  artistic  director  of  the  Stockholm  Opera  has  been  ordering  the 
Singers  to  reduce  their  weight;  and  it  can  be  said  that  the  counsel,  as  a 
general  principle,  is  sound.  Too  often  have  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden 
groaned  under  the  tread  of  a  budding  Marguerite  or  a  consumptive  Violetta; 
too  often  has  the  gallant  lover  modelled  himself  upon  the  hero  of  The 
Merry  Wives." -Too  often  has  the  disinherited  Bruennhilde,  stretched  upon 
her  fiery  couch,  presented  to  the  audience  the  spectacle  of  a  daughtc'-  oi 
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the  gods  who,  if  divinely  tail,  was  more  than 

SSr^M^r the  ust  fme  .he  s.„.  ...  in  ■■r.. 
Valkyrie." 

Henry  HacUey  ^^^^^^^J^^J^ 
rew  symphony  Orchestra      ^h*^  cit  ^  T^e  p  g  ^^.^  ^ 

nese  and  English,  chiefly  in  J^P^"f'f;„  jjespi-hi's  "Pines  of  Rome"; 

-;S:,TS--  t^n  tSS'^aratd'\n  manuscript,  and 
his  own    Street  of  Barbour,  sang  Ravel's  "Asie."  The 

Strauss's  "Don  Juan.  "^^^^"^'I'u'  dedicated  to  Viscount  Hidemaro  Ko- 
suite  "Street  of  Pekmg,  ^°"^^""^J„^3''Ma^  Street,  Sweet  Rain  Street, 
^  iVrsoTSe^Sf  ^ght)  Siioemaker  Street,  Sleeping 

Lotuses,  Forbidden  City.  another  "Orientalist"  in  the 

Hadley  sleep?    .  ,  . 

TOTanoN  The  latest  case  oFh^^HiSF recorded  by  street  musicians  is 

which  declared:  tv,p  Taikips" 

rrple"  cS  St"Ket?W.  and  he  gathered  a  pile  of 
copers  il  a  few  minutes.-N.  Y^Vorld^ 

our  old  friend  Monteme.zi        -^^of  kSJ^ 
act,  to  be  brought  out  at  La       a  ^his  season^nt  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

da,"  the  operetta  tells  a  f  "■^  *^\'eonquerSg.  invading  chieftain  has  a 
liberty,  is  a  ^trong-rnmded  wo^^^^^^^  ^^J^^^  ^ 

meek  and  gentle  wafe.   ^he  old  story  ox  ^        p^^^  ^^p. 

The  last  time  we  saw  the  Incas  on  the  ^tag  California.  In  the 

resenting  them  as  f  "-^^h^PP^"^.       JJ^u^g^^^^^^^    burning  bright,  anxious 

Sil  the  lUUan  libretto  give  as  exciting  scenes? 

.     •    xro;r^F;;Hr^ling  on  the  excellent  Mr.  Ituroi, 
A  passionate  reporter  in  New  York,  calling  on  ^^.^ 
.aw  Spinoza's  "Ethics"  lymg  on  the  p  ano.  He  t^^^^  n  ^^^.^ 

.sa^on  a  little  kno^  ^^.^  Sante  ^nd  Tansman.  He  finds  that  the 
Lazar.  Stravinsky,  Prokofleff,  I'^^^"'^!^  ^^^^  Hnest  orchestras  in  the 

united  States  presents  a  Parad°x_  ^e^^^  but  a  few  here, 

world,  the  Boston,  New  York  ^^d  ^he  Phila^^^^^^^^^^  materialistic  eco- 

and  at  the  same  f-^  ^^^et^Sns Irt^e  orchestral  player  and 
nomic  environment.  In  ^^^^  \^f^^  ^j.  am  not  the  greatest  pianist  m 
conductor  are  pitiful,        said  of  himself  ^      ^^^^.^^  . 

s^oa-Sd^rre^ 

-  Ho^SlS^  i^^SZ^J^^  or  .e  cym^ls?^^^^^^ 
'     Basil  Maine  in  his  -fleeted  Musg;  ^00! 

--^^^^^^^^^^  -  -  -  -  -^"^^^ 

;..^ie  of  excessive  ,ox-Strangways  of  Lon- 

Speaking  of  amateurs  and  profess^nals,  M  ^^^.^^      ^.^^  ^.^ 

,n  asks  how  infant  Prodigies  should  ^  »a  ^^^^^ 
wise  father  as  Menuhinhas^  IS  good  bu^i  us^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

,,,an  of  the  rising  generation  t^J-^^^"  ^\/yet  gone  beyond  the  expen- 
not  make  any  more  "^^^take^' ^^^'^ke  the  abnormal  boy  into  a  man, 
mental  stage.   The  plan  with  us  is  to  m  ^.^  consump- 

f,rst  by  giving  him  a  ™f\f";;^jrearTy  starvation  like  Schubert,  at  31. 
tion  like  George  Aspull,  at  19  or  ot  ea^y  s  ^sician  afterwards. 

■  T   'or  of  nerves  racked  in  vo^^h  ^^^^,,^3°^^^^^^^  usually  doesn't.  Then 

f  *  ;we  hope  that  his  musicality  will  survive  it,  o  ^  _ 

ro^H^me  the  wiseacres,  who  blame  ^'^Jj'.'jje  dSerent  schools  if  they 

netting  that  the^English  ^"-^^^^^^^^/^^^ "^^y  mav  be  quite  wrong,  but  they 
nad  been  so  minded-but  they  weren  t    1    y  ^^^^^^^^ 

decided  to  cover  the  g--^^^^^^^^^  produced  a  nation  of  ama- 

"   LESUE  HOWARD 

'T^nglish  Actor  in  "Berkeley  Square"  Would  Do  a  French 
Farce  —  and  "Hamlet" 

By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

"I  love  the  intangible,"  says  Leslie  Howard.    "Oh,  not  just  ghosts — 
after  aU.  ghosts  can  be  just  as  boring  as  we  who  live— but  the  things  thai 
cannot  be  seen  or  touched.   The  plays  that  give  us  something  more  than  a 
r.eat  cogging  of  scenes  from  life,  appeal  to  our  rarest-exercised,  and  most 
recious  possession— imagination.    Imagination  is  all  we've  got  that  makes 
:?  men  instead  of  animals— except,  perhaps,  sympathy." 

Leslie  Howard's  hair  is  very  fair  in  the  yellowish  glare  of  his  dressing 
-00m  lights;  his  deep-set  eyes,  with  the  lids  weighted  down  by  thick  blonde 
rshes,  blink  boyishly,  and  squint.  When  he  stands,  he  curves  his  length 
into  a  shy  semi-circle,  avoiding  the  low  ceiling;  when  he  sits  he  slouches 
r=.nd  sprawls  comfortably.  His  long  hands,  with  curiously  up-curved  Angers, 
toy  endlessly  with  something  ...  a  bunch  of  keys,  or  a  little  lighter 
"only  thirty-five  cents  in  Canada,  and  it  really  works,"  and  he  shoots  his 
words  up  suddenly,  with  a  lift  of  the  head  from  where  it  was  drooping  over 
his  busy  fingers.  His  conversation  trails  off  into  embarassed  silences,  or 
explodes  into  a  sudden  boyish  laugh.  And  accompanying  his  rushes  of  eager 
words,  and  his  silences,  that  swift  upward  look  and  lift  of  the  head,  and 

the  quick,  friendly  smile.  

"  'Berkeley  Square'  was  a  play  I  felt  | 


i  must  do,"  he  said.  •Not  just  for  the 
part  of  Standish,  but  because  the  play 
seized  and  held  me.  Of  course,  I  don't 
believe  there  can  be  a  good  play  with- 
out a  good  part,  or  a  good  part  with- 
out a  good  play.  But,  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  there  were  a  choice  be- 
tween a  good  role  and  a  good  play — 
I'd  take  the  play.  And  'Berkeley  Square' 
had  an  idea  that  was  so  fresh  and  fas- 
cinating, with  such  possibilities  for  wit, 
himior,  tragedy,  that  I  simply  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  it.  The  strange 
treatment  of  Time  in  it  thrilled  me— 
and  the  ghosts  from  the  future. 

"My  gods  are  proportion  and  natural- 
ness. Whenever  I  have  a  role  to  play, 
I  use  only  one  test  on  myself  as  I 
work  it  out — 'How  would  I  react  in 
this  situation?'  To  be  convincing,  you 
must  be  yourself.  The  skilled  actor  is 
just  an  intelligent  person  who  has 
trained  himself  to  react  quickly  and 
sensitively  to  given  persons  and  situ- 
ations. I  don't  much  like  the  word 
'act.'  It  takes  the  reality  out  of  what 
we  do.  The  actor  practices  with  emo- 
tions; m  time  he  learns  to  have  an 
emotion  when  he  needs  to.  Most  of 
our  ills  in  life  come  because  we  have 
such  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  emotions 
when  we  should  ...  ' 

"Because  proportion  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  paramount  virtue  in  acting,  I 
don't  like  melodrama.  Oh,  I'm  not 
saying  I  don't  like  realism  on  the 
stage  .  .  .  but  I  like  it  to  be  imagina- 
tive realism  .  .  .  not  just  photographic 
realism  .  .  . 

"My  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  vary 
my  plays.  I'd  like  to  do  a  French 
farce  after  'Berkeley  Square,'  and  then 
Richard  II,  and  then  something  of 
Barrie,  and  then  Hamlet  .  .  .  never 
Romeo,  he  is  such  an  ass.  I  always 
despised  him.  I'd  love  to-  do  Hamlet 
because  it's  a  great  play,  and  because 
Hamlet  is  a  great  fellow.  He  is  a 
modern  ...  a  philosopher  .  .  .  living 
out- of  his  century.  He  lives  In  an  age 
when  all  difficulties  are  solved  by  vio- 
lence, and  yet  violence  cannot  solve 
his  difficulties.  Hamlet  is  just  a  sen- 
sitive fellow  who  is  in  an  awlul  jam, 
and  can't  do  anything  about  it.  I'd 
like  to  do  Richard  II,  too.  There's  a 
nice  chap.    I  like  him.   He  has  humor. 

"And  it  would  be  nice  to  find  some 
way  to  achieve  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween running  a  play  a  year  and  more, 
and  rurming  it  a  week.  A  play  is  never 
at  its  best  until  it  has  been  rehearsed 
a  month,  and  worked  a  month.  When 
the  actor  has  to  play  much  longer  than 
that,  he  loses  his  ability  to  meet  the 
situations  of  the  play  as  surprises — as 
they  would  be  in  life — diminishes.  He 
knows  too  well  what  is  coming  ...  to 
live  knowing  what  is  going  to  happen 
next  is  awful  ...  it  is  the  tragedy  of 
Peter  m  'Berkeley  Square.' 
.  "I'd  rather  do  com°dies  ■  than  any- 

thing'elser  Tragedy  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  form  o'f  play  ...  the 
eternal  thing.  I  disagree.  I  think 
comedy  is  greater.  Tragedies  too  often 
concern  merely  death.    But  death  Isn't 


I  in  i    costume'  play  before  "Berkeley:]) 
:  Square,"  and  he  enjoys  it.  He  likes  tha 
I  cloth.'s  because  they  are  beautiful,  ana... 
'  becau.se  men  have  little  cliance  to  weaiT 
I  beautiful  things.  I, 
j    He  has  never  p'ayed  a  villain,  bun 
he  thin!'.-  it  vj'ould  b"  nic;.  erpeciallij, 
I  if  it  v,-ere  a  villain  he  adirircd;  he  U  . 
English   all   through,   from    home  in 
Surry,  forward-springing  walk,  and  Dim4 
hill  tobacco,  to  accent,  and  shape  of 
face;  he  adores  the  country  and  wanfcj- 
to  live  there,  but  he  is  also  a  oal  m.] 
the  Algonquin  group  in  New  Yorlt— J, 
that  coterie  of  the  most  metropolitan 
souls  that  every  slung  ink  and  wrotei 
laudatory  reviews  for  each  other's  b  'oks;, 
he  likes  ghosts,  if  they  have  a  wnsei 
of  humor;  he  likes  to  laugh  and  he* 
likes  to  dream;  he  likes  Hollywood,  bUtj 
not  for  long.   He  played  in  "Outward! 
Bound,"  a  talkie,  out  there  this  summer.. 
"It  was  like  charades— rather  fun,"  he| 
chuckled.    


the  sum  total  of  tragedy.  Loss  and 
heartbreak  are  all  mixed  up  with  every- 
thing. But  comedy  is  eternal.  Comedy 
that  is  real  comedy,  I  mean  .  .  . 
wit  and  philosophy  and  understandmg 
and  gaiety.  Great  comedies  are  greater 
than  great  tragedies.    .  ." 

Leslie  Howard  came  to  the  stage  only  J 
a  few  years  ago.  He  has  the  back-' 
ground  of  so  many  young  Englishmen 
in  their  thirties.  .  .  college  and  the 
war.  After  the  war  he  took  to  the 
staee  .  "I  had  been  In  a  club| 
!  where  we  did  all  kinds  of  plays,  teH 
1  ribly  and  wonderfully  .  .  .  and  to^ 
Iwritmg.  Writing  is  his  dearest  love. 
He  hopes  to  retire  and  do  nothing  else 
some  day.  Just  writing,  and  nding. 
and  tennis,  and  living  in  the  country. 
He  has  a  house  in  Surrey,  an  hour  frorn 
London,  where  he  looks  forward  to 
many  rides  with  his  small  daughter, 
who  learned  to  ride  at  the  age  of  four^ 
She  lives  in  a  frame  on  his  dressing 
table  when  he  travels,  and  looks  out  at 
him  with  the  solemn  gaze  of  child- 

"^"^'suppose  I  write  because  I  am  EJJg^ 
if.;h"  he  said,  laughing  suddenlv. 
When  he  laughi  his  face  gets  longer 
SsSad  of  wider,  as  most  Peop  e's  da 
ms  eyebrows  arch  upward,  his  ey^ 
fcrew  up.  his  mouth  lifts  upward  from 
close  long  teeth.  ."I^'i't  .}t  aPPa^ 
ins  the  way  everyone's  writing?  AU 
S'Eig?and,'and  most  of  ^erica.  He 
writes  articles  for  Vanity  Fair  ire 
ouently,  and  has  had  several  play* 
produced.    But  he  does  aU  kinds  of 

''wif  worst  bosv  is  getting  bored.  He 
geKed  wiKings'very  Quic^k^V' 

if  he  has  to  continue  on  witn 
toem  taxes  his  ingenuity  in  devising 
Tway'^-of  keeping  up  his  interes  ^  • 
I  in  plays  especially.  He  has  nevei      y_  ^ 


TONY  SARG'S  MARIONETTES 

Alice,  the  well-meaning  and  blunder 
ing;  the  White  Rabbit,  the  Mad  Hat- 
ter, the  Duchess,  the  Dormouse,  even 
the  philosophical  Walrus,  and  the  lugu- 
brious Mock  Turtle  (very  graphically 
bovine),  came  to  life  for  children  and 
"grownups"  yesterday  morning  and  af- 
ternoon at  Tremont  Temple.  The  mar- 
ionettes of  Tony  Sarg,  operated  and 
given  voice  by  a  company  of  six  skilled 
artists,  played  out  a  delightful  little 
version  of  Carroll's  nonsense  fairy  tale. 
The  story  was  changed  in  some  respects 
in  order  to  give  it  more  unity,  and  in 
order  to  metamorphose  some  bits  of 
English  humor  into  American  pleasant- 
ries more  natural  to  childish  ears  in 
these  United  States.  For  instance,  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  fought  their  fa- 
mous battle  in  a  one-round  bout,  and 
the  referee,  with  Floyd-Gibbons  voice, 
was  none  other  than  the  White  Rabbit. 
Delighted  giggles,  and  piercing  childish 
whispers  interrupted  the  playing  out  of 
the  scenes  occasionally,  but  no  one 
I  mindod.  The  hall  was  filled  downstairs 
and  the  applause  was  ecstatic. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  marion- 
ette was  Alice,  herself;  Alice  was  played 
in  some  of  the  scenes  by  four-foot-six 
Elise  Dvorak  (she  doesn't  think  she  is 
any  relation  to  the  composer,  but  sho| 
might  be).  Miss  Dvorak's  Alice  was  de- 
lightful: especially  in  the  .scene  where 
she  went  (as  marionette)  into  the  White 
Rabbit's  house,  and  there  ate  a  cake 
which  made  her  grow  large.  Her  huge 
.'ace  and  long  arm  hanging  out  of  the 
window  frightened  the  poor  rabbit  into 
a  terrific  series  of  jumps.  He  was 
touchy  and  hysterical  throughout,  any 
way  the  White  Rabbit,  and  fussy  as  he 
could  be.  Though  he  was  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  many  a  soul  felt  sympathyj 
with  his  poor  frustrated  attempts'  tr 
please  the  savage  queen,  though,  to  bi 
sure,  the  childish  cheers  when,  he  was 
led  off  to  jail  must  have  made  him  sorry 
he  had  stolen  the  tarts,  '"he  Mad  Hat- 
ter vied  for  hero  honors  with  the  'White 
Knight,  a  kindly  person  who  couldn't 
stay  on  his  horse. 

Settings,  lights  and  incidental  musio 
were  well  designed  and  arranged. 

The  Tony  Sarg  marionettes  will  give 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  at  Tremonl 
Temple  again  on  Saturday,  Nov.  1. 


'DREAM  PICTURES' 
SHOWN  BY  DECOU 


Tsronson  ue  cxiu  showed  in  Sy> 
phony  hall  last  night  the  second  (th 
season)  of  his  "Dream  Pictm-es"-  — " 
tures  of  "Our  National  Parks"- 
Rainler,  Crater  lake,  the  Yosemite,  | 
Sequoia.  Utah's  Wonderlands,  the  Ar- 
rowhead  Trail— Los  Angeles  to  Zion 
Canyon  National  park.  Cedar  Breaks, 
the  "new  Zion  Carmel  road,  Zion  Can- 
yon, the  Kaibab  Forest  and  North  I 
Rim,  the  Grand  Canyon,  Red  Canyon,, 
Bryce  Canyon,  Bryce  park.  The  accom^ 
panylng  music  was  by  Rubinstem,-^o- 
zart,  Rachmaninov,  Brahms,  Wagner.  1 

Again  there  was  a  very  large  audi- 
ence,  not  perhaps  solely  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  "see  America  first,  lor 
Mr  De  Cou's  "Switzerland"  was  en- 
joyed the  Sunday  before,  and  there  is  I 
eager  expectation  of  his  "Japan'  next  I 
Sunday,  but  knowing  that  whatever 
scenes  were  to  be  portrayed,  there 
would  not  be  disappointment. 

In  his  informal  talk  before  the  many  I 
views  of  Mt.  Rainier,  Mr.  De  Cou  saldl 
that  he  hoped  the  time  would  come 
when  Europeans,  especially  Englishmen 
would  rush  to  see  tlie  wonders  of  the 
•WesS  as  now  Americans  throng  tne  | 
steamers  bound  to  Europe.   He  expati- 
ated on  the  natural  glories  of  our  coun- 
try and  said  he  could  not  help  being 
enthusiastic.    He  might  well  be  enthu- 
siastic over  his  pictures.  Is  Mt.Ramier; 


.    mountain  la 

.  -"-iaik'  ■  ■  iefiiicd  .^o  last,  night,  la 

•■«  to  iveaif lalte  llt^ft  unto  Crater  lake 
[;:h  ii,^  ludigo  blue'  'niose  views  were 
fUiii)j,j,/s  riiniiliar  to  Ihe  majority  in  the 
;  ttell'"","""'' •  "lan  those  of  the  Yoscmlte 
m:  hei. '•vlille  those  of  zion  Canyon  with 
km  in^-  '"'v  rarnicl  ro;id,  the  Kalbnb  For- 
UtiDiijt.  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  .^ryce 
1  ilispf  ny  >n  brought  to  mind  the  outburst 
aoiijjj.^o  Hir  gushing  and  ungranimatlcal 
Utaiir'idoii  lady:  "Ain't  nature  wonder- 
•'Vor);-''  '  As  Mr.  De  Cou  said,  the  Zlon 
!''»|)ollla}'"y""  P^Tk  Is  to  SCO — perhap.'  once, 
«  ■m'V'^  twice— but  not  as  a  dwellinif  place, 
ersi  ojj.  lerc  one  is  reminded  of  volcanic  phe- 
■ » Miue'"^'^"*  ^'^  '''''^  moon,  of  fantastic  plc- 
a  and  lut  Gustave  Dore,  of  Salvator 

/wool  bilf  sa's  landscapes: 

\/lr.  De  Cou  had  many  interesting 
iiauKt.ffiSs  to  talk  about.   The  age  and  size 


j,io|glant  trees;    the  entrance  into  the 
Mrld  of  bear  cubs  in  the  period  of  hl- 
ETTFs  ''f*'^'"":  of  the  Rreat  Increase  In  the 
"M  nnber  of  deer,  so  that  there  Is  a 
i.s  rcity  of  food  for  them,  since  moimt- 
llaiHal-^  lions  have  been  killed;  of  his  own 
jjjjfij'entures  in  this  region  in  former 

tlie  liipi.  ^oman,  Mrs.  De  Cou  to  sit  or 
tapnicjlly  3  nd  on  hanging  rocks  o'erlooking  a.n 
ta  aii  *  ful  abyss — there  were  many  enter- 
,[.  ti  ling  remarks  besides  those  intimate- 
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associated  with  the  remarkable  pic- 


is  voice, 


ti  es  shown. 


P.  H. 


i       pianist  ing  difficulties,  butJB5Ki»"WTheTHiair  mansion  ror  a  -oance. 

Iwhon  these  ..irchanisms  were  ap-  it  breaks  down,  and  Amos  slips  on  a 

ulipd  to  the  1.  louclun?  of  the  music  new  tire  by  an  expedient  which  is  con- 
ii-sclf,  doubts  beffan  to  insmuate  them-  vulsingly  funny.  And  once  more  the 
solves  as  to  he  wisdom  of  the  pro-  taxi  figures  as  Amos  and  Andy  career 
r  rdurc,  or  at  least  as  to  the  tact  with  madly  through  Gotham  highways  to 
«^hieh  It  had  been  carried  out  After  the  Pennsylvania  station,  to  head  off 
all,  Schumann  and  Franck  both  knew  the  discouraged  Richard.  Their  acts 
pretty  well  the_  resources  of  the  In- j  of  chivalry  concluded.  Amos  and  Andy 
stniment  for  which  they  were  writing  |  set  out  for  a  trvst  with  Mme.  Queen  and 
and.  even  though  Pranck  was  an  organ-  |  R,,hv  Fvpn  in  thic  r^icfAvT,,^  \r„„^ 
...t.  we  may  judge  that  both  were  pretty  foi   Andy  dmns  a  b  g  fros?fd 

well  satisfied  with  its  efTect  ajs  it  was  !  ' 'i,™ '  rinnaf^T  hv    fL    o!!l.»  .  h 
written.  They-after  the  modern  fashion  i  stu's    and  a  nassine  car  fla  t.n,  ^'t" 
-^J<^  -1.^"^!.".!  '^^1  P-f?.™!-.«^°"J5  I  Sn  "that'scen'e  Sie^pi^tu  "  endfcom'^' 

and  characteristic  to  the  last.   W.  E.  G. 


SilM     TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATKES 

fill  Bin.   ori.KY — "To  What  Red  Hell,"  drama, 

rai  IKK  aj  j„„,.  nijhts;  8:30. 

comedy : 


four  nishts;  8:30. 
airy  tale,    vine— "Liirht  Wines  and  Beer, 

respects 


FASlorTH— "Dcalh  Takpo  a  Holiday." 
'.and  In*  Philip  JlerivaJe:  8:J0. 

.1  II.IU  It — "Bcrkple.v  Square."  a  play,  with 
IP  Howard.  M.arsalo  Glllmore:  8:S0. 
>te — (The  Coloni.-il  reopens  tomorrow 
»if  in '  r'""^  "'"1  "Smiles."  Flovenz  Ziesrfeld'i 
an  ia,„  nunloal  comedy,  with  Maril.vn  Miller; 
me,  tln;>|  'Hollls  street  and  Shubert  theatres  are 
leir  fa. ' 


ii^  


WINIFRED  CHRISTIE 

^Vinlfred    Christie,    Scotch  pianist, 
Iiyed  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 

jojtoiipony  hall,  using  one  of  the  new  dou- 
wtaiii  t-'^^yt'oard  pianos  Invented  by  her 
il-sband,  Emanuel  Moor,  The  follow- 
f  was  her  program:  Toccata  and 
?gue  in  D  minor  (Bach);  Le  Tlc- 


l  sk  is 


e  where- 


fc-Choc    (Couperin) ;   Sonata  in  A 


add  their  own  embellishments  and 
augmentations.  And  in  fact,  while  the 
greater  ease  of  performance  certainly 
added  to  the  musical  effect,  the  occa- 
sional liberties  taken,  whether  for  the 
enhancement  of  climax  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  comjxiser's 
fancied  Intent  did  not  always  justify 
themselves,  and  sometimes  even  de- 
tracted—as in  the  climax  of  the  Pre- 
lude chorale  and  Fugue — from  the 
beauty  of  the  original  score.  Mr.  Mocfr's 
tran.scription  of  Bach's  famous  Cha- 
ronne  is  one  beside  which  Busoni's  well- 
known  effort  becomes  a  model  of  timid 
discretion.  Its  exploitation  of  the  full 
resources  of  the  instrument  was  all 
that  comr.-snded  it. 

In  response  to  applause,  Miss  Christie 
played  also,  and  veiy  pretBly,  Cropin's 
Etude  in  E  flat.  Op.  10,  No.  11.— S  S. 


but  slie'ilijor  (Scarlatti) ;  Chaconne  (Hand- 
mit-,^  ■  Prelude,  Chorale,  and  Fugue  (Ce- 
(Sl-  Franck);  Carnaval  (Schumann); 
(Ciaconne  (Bach), 
erhujel  Miss  Christie,  whose  playing  is  very 
of  tlie(,i;a.santly  remembered  by  those  who 
Intojlard  her  here  more  than  10  years  ago 
«  «as,£  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
A  anjlcchestra  and  as  recital  giver,  made 
astif' jsterday's  reappearance  the  occasion 
llaiD  0!  t  introduce  to  an  interested  audience 
mpatti;  ts  instrument  to  whose  mastery  she 
Is  of  late  years  been  devoting  herself. 
I,  tobt'ie  Moor  double-keyboard  piano  has 
(cited  much  Interest  and  won  high 
usoiry  jjaise  in  Europe;  yesterday,  Boston- 


IS  were  enabled  to  hear  it  and  form 
tleir  own  opinion  of  its  merits. 
Obviously,  a  piano  having  two  key- 
Lirds — the  upper  sounding  an  octave 
5  her  than  the  lower — and  provided 
;h  a  coupling  device  affecting  the 
ver  keyboard  only— is  an  Instrument 
pable  both  of  removing  some  of  the 
J3ie  formidable  difficulties  of  piano- 
:ying  and  of  adding  to  its  resources 
and  perhaps  its  terrors.  Rapid  octave 
aying    becomes    ridiculously  easy; 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"Check  and  Double  Cheek" 

An  all-talkin;  screen  comert.r  adapted  from 
an  oiisinal  story  by  .1,  Walter  Ruben,  with 
music  and  lyrics  by  Bert  Kalmar  and  Harrv 
Ruby:  directed  by  Melville  Brown  and  tiie- 
sented  by  Radio  Pielures  with  the  loUowins 
oasl: 

Amos  Frcemaa  F.  Gosden 

Andy  UharSle  V.  Corrtll 

.Ie:in  Blair  Sue  Carol 

Rii  liard  Williams  Charles  Morion 

Ralph  Crawford  Half  Harolde 

Jolm  Blair  Edward  Maitindel 

Mrs.  Blair  Irene  Rich 

Elinor  Crawford  Rita  La  Rot 

Ivingfish  Russell  Powell 

Amos  and  Andy,  who  have  become 
the  most  famous  blackface  comedians 
of  our  time,  thanks  to  the  radio,  are 
now  visible  and  audible  on  the  enlarged 
screen  at  Keith's.  They  are  quite  like- 
ly to  remain  there  beyond  the  custom- 
ary period  allotted  to  pictures  great  and 
near-great,  if  the  throngs  which  have 
beset  the  theatre  since  late  Friday  night 
are  any  criterion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
of  these  thousands,  999  were  anxious  to 
see  how  Amos  and  Andy  looked,  to  learn 
at  first  hand  If  they  behave  as  comic- 
ally as  they  talk.  Perhaps  there  were 
hopes  of  seeing  also  Mme.  Queen,  Ruby 
Taylor,  "Lightnin'."  even  the  madame's 
brother-in-law  and  his  familv.  Here 
lies  disappointment.  Aside  from  the 
two  stars  only  the  Kingfish,  portly  and 
sonorous,  is  in  evidence.  The  other  prin-  i 
cipal  characters  are  white  folk.  Prob- 
ably they  are  saving  the  madanie  and 
Ruby  for  a  second  production. 

The  picture  gets  away  to  a  glorious 
start.    Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  on  a 


Cans* 

acci"' 


sunny  noontime;  traffic  halted,  a  vocif 
erous  protest  from  a  thousand  horns. 
Down  the  line  moves  the  searching 
camera,  coining  to  rest  on  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  the  decrepit,  dingv  con- 
traption representing  almost  the  sole 
assets  of  the  Fresh  Air  Taxi  Company, 
Incorpulated.  Amos,  a  slight  figure,  in 
checkered  shirt,  overalls  and  mechanic's 
cap,  is  trying  to  start  the  car.  Andy, 
-.v,v,....c    x.u.tuiuuMv    easv    ^^'epl^antine,  with  battered  black  derby 

rilous  jumps  and  exc?uciS  i|  f ^^Ir'T'"'^  °"  ^'^^  "^^"^^"^ 
etches    shrink   to   nearlv   iiothir^o--  P  frayed  cigar,  is  giving  orders.  An 

u!ntr  nS'be  L^lTli^^nt'tU^^^  ^croufe'tfe'^^^n^'^'Tv., ^l"^'!^ 
.  Of  almo.st  maniacal  violence;  con^tnT^^  ^Z7o  \ltTt^^^^^^  That 

phase  of  the  picture  is  pleasing  enough, 
but  far  from  intricate.  You  have  heard 
the  boys  wish  sometimes  that  they  were 
back  in  Georgia,  under  the  kindly  pro- 
tection of  "Mr.  •Williams."  Well,  their 
patron  is  dead,  it  seems,  but  Richard 
his  son,  has  come  north.  If  he  can  find 
a  mysterious  deed  of  sale  to  some  valu- 
able property  in  New  York  he  will  feel 
himself  worthy  of  Jean  Blair.  Other- 
wise he  must  return  home,  alone.  The 
part  Amos  and  Andy  play  In  the  finding 
of  this  paper  is  one  of  the  funniest  in 
a  series  of  ludicrous  Incidents.  They 
g.,,^.  um..uiu.s  ij'',^,  *R*'„,^f"^*'^«  ,^''^0  thwart  the  vil- 
-d  achieving  smaller  success  had  at-  fa'P"  Crawford,  and  who  make 

npted  to  transcribe  for  the' ordinary  jl  P°^^^  ^  joyous  union  of  unhappy 
:  mo— was  a  triumph  of  clarity,  of    ^''^l^'        .      ,        .    ,  ^ 

  '       '    The  interior  of  the  taxi  office  Is  just 

as  we  had  pictured  it.  Andy  monopo- 
lizes the  one  chair,  Amos  or  visitors  hold 
down  the  box,  Andy  takes  the  tele- 
phone away  from  Amos  and  proclaims 
to  all  "I  is  the  president."  His  voice  is 


itpuntal  melodies  may  cross  and  re- 
3S.S  I  if  one  hand  take  the  high  road 
d  one  the  low  road)  without  entang- 
g  the  fingers  of  the  player.  All  these 
ings  were  known,  or  could  be  fore- 
Id,  in  advance;  it  remained  to  be 
;n  what  ai-tistle  end  they  would  serve 
practice,    how    these  advantages 
luld  pass  the  test  of  a  hearing. 
Miss    Christie's    first    group— Bach, 
(luperin,  Scarlatti,  Handel— was  one 
show  the  Moor  piano  to  the  best 
vantage.     The   transcription   of  an 
[,'oitli  (fean  work  of  Bach— the  same  D  minor 
I  gan  Toccata  and  Fugue  which  Bu- 
:  «r  **!nitending  with  greater  difficulties 


ried  tone  quality,  of  briUiance,  and 
majestic  sonority  in  climax.  The 
licate  harpsichord  pieces  of  Couperin 
d  Scarlatti  sounded  charmgingly  on 
this  instrument  possessing  the  harp- 
hord's  own  most  characteristic  re- 
Mj  urces.   The  music  was  indeed  written 
men  who  expected  that  the  per- 
rmer  would  use  his  discretion  in  en- 
mcmg   the   written    music   by  the 
dicious    employment   of  contrasting 
gisters  and  of  the  octave  coupler  The 
me  advantages  served  Handel's  Cha- 
>nne  and  lent  further  variety  to  its 
ations.    Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
e  triumph  was  a  ptfrely  mechanical 
-     The  players  own  delightful  ar- 
•  of  phrasing  and  nuance,  her  ad 


not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  radio;  his 
countenance  hints  at  humor  suppressed. 
Amos's  voice  squeaks,  he  grins  con- 
.stantly.  Twice  at  least  we  hear  "I 
ain't  gwine  to  do  it!";  once  the  wailing 
•  A-wa,  a-wa,  a-wa,"  sure  sign  of  his 
great  mental  distress.  There  is  a  high- 
ly comic  scene  in  the  hall  of  the  Mystic 
Knights  of  the  Sea.  with  the  Kingfish 
presiding,  resplendent  in  his  gaudy 
trappings.    The  Knights  choose  Amos 


,,iv   =,„-^  •  -J—  — '         ^.""^  ^^^^        annual  adventure  in  a 

ably  suie  technique,  deserved  all  house  supposed  to  be   haunted  and 

^vl?en,  with  Franck  and  Schuman,|  ^h^U^  ^l^e'  ^tefT^^xf  a'pS 

^^^^i^eoSrstir^,ivsneri^i'    *°  '^^-^'  -T^^ 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"fVoinen  Everywhere" 

.\n  all-talliins:  screen  drama  adapled  bv 
Harlan  ThoniDsou  and  Lajos  Biro  from  the 
story  by  Gcorse  Grossmilli  ami  Zollon  Korda: 
r|ii-e<leri  by  Ale.xandcr  Korda  and  cresenled 
by  iox  with  Ihe  following  cast: 

Charles  Jackson  J.  Harold  Murray 

Lili  La  Flpur  Fifi  Dorsay 

Ajisiidp  Brown  Georse  Grossmith 

ZpDbyrme  Rose  Dione 

.=(.im   Jones  Clydo  Cook 

Michel  Konuloa  Rniph  Kellani 

A  pleasant  little  romance,  with  a  great 
deal  of  song  and  a  fair  amoimt  of 
comedy  may  be  seen  in  "Women  Every- 
where," current  feature  film  at  the 
Keith-Albee  Theatre.  It  sounds  like 
another  Flagg  and  Quirt  effort,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  hero,  imperson- 
ated by  the  handsome  and  thoroughly 
likable  J.  Harold  Murray,  is  fond  of 
the  ladies,  but  his  language  is  proper 
enough  to  bring  no  blushes.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Murray  is  kept  so  busy  singmg  or 
getting  into  and  out  of  scrapes  that  his 
conversation  is  distinctly  limited.  He 
should  receive  credit  here  and  now  for 
being  one  of  the  Very  few  actors — we 
can't  think  of  any  other  at  the  mo- 
ment— who  can  raise  his  voice  in  mel- 
ody half  a  dozen  times  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  still  remain  attractive. 
Not  only  is  his  voice  of  exceptionally 
fine  and  melodious  quality,  but  lie  sings 
without  a  single  contortion  and  as 
though  he  really  enjoyed  it. 

Charlie  Jackson,  daredevil  American 
gun-runner,  is  arrested  by  the  French 
on  his  arrival  in  Morocco,  tluough  in- 
formation given  by  his  treacherous  first 
mate,  Michel  Kopulos.  Sentenced  to 
die,  he  escapes  on  the  way  to  prison  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  dressing  room  of 
Fifi  La  Fleur,  singer  in  the  Squinting 
Cat  cafe.  Much  attracted  to  the  hand- 
.some  Charlie,  Fifi  disguises  him  tem- 
porarily as  her  singing  partner  and 
later  hides  him  in  the  cellar.  The  evil 
Kopulos,  extremely  desirous  of  marry- 
ing Fifi,  discovers  Jackson's  hiding 
pla,ce,  but  before  the  latter  can  be  cap- 
tured he  assumes  tht  uniform  of  a  mur- 
dered soldier  of  the  French  Legion  and 
is  hauled,  willy-nilly,  into  the  service. 
Ignorant  of  what  has  really  happened  | 
and  anxious  to  give  Jackson  time  to 
make  a  getaway,  Fifi  confesses  to  hav- 
ing killed  the  soldier  and  is  accordingly 
jailed. 

The  buoyant  Jackson  finds  life  in  the 
Legion  not  so  bad;  at  least  he  sings 
about  It  very  cheerfully  and  makes  out 
to  be  a  thoroughly  good  sort  of  a  sol- 
dier. Finally,  when  his  company  Is 
marching  to  the  relief  of  a  fort  in  the 
desert  that  is  being  beseiged  by  the 
Arabs,  he  stays  behind  with  two  other 
men  and  a  machine  gun  to  hold  up  the 
pursuing  enemy.  Wounded  and  decor- 
ated for  valor,  he  returns  to  the  Squint- 
ing Cat  in  time  to  save  Mfl  from  mar- 
riage with  the  detested  Kopulos.  Mr. 
Murray,  handsome  and  debonair,  makes 
an  engaging  hero  and  sings  his  several 
songs,  particularly  "Beware  of  Love" 
and  "C'est  la  Guerre,"  with  spirit  and 
expression.  Fifi  Dorsay  is  a  vivacious 
and  tuneful  heroine  and  George  Gros- 
smith contributes  some  excellent  fun 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  Squinting  Cat. 

E.  L.  H. 


FENWAY- SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

"Up  the  River" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
from  a  story  by  Maurice  Watkins; 
screen  direction  by  John  Ford,  stage 
direction  by  William  Collier,  Jr.,  pre- 
sented by  Fox  with  the. following  cast: 

"SI,   Louis"  Spencer  Tracy 

"Dannemora  Dan"  Warren  Hynier 

Jnd.y  Claire  Luce 

.*teve  Jordan  Humphrey  Bosart 

"Pop"  William   Collier.  Sr. 

Joan  Joan  Lawes 

Jpssup  George  MacFarlane 

The  warden  Robpi  t  E.  O'Coruior 

Frosby  Morgan  Wallace 

Mrs.  Masney  Lchusc  Mackinlosh 

Mrs.    Jordan  Edylhe  Ciiapninn 

If  "Up  the  River"  had  been  permitted 
to  run  the  course  originally  planned  for 
I  it  as  a  screen  replica  in  spirit  and , 
1  treatment  of  the  stage  play  "The  Last 
Mile,"  John  Ford  would  have  garnered 
fresh  laurels  as  a  dramatic  director, 
j  The  prior  appearance  of  "The  Big 
'  House"  altered  cinematic  history,  and 
the  Great  Thinkers  of  the  Fox  unit 
were  forced  to  quick  action.  They  set 
Mr.  Collier,  an  old  hand  at  fai'ce,  onto 
the  script,  with  instructions  to  turn 
"Up  the  River"  into  a  harmless,  amus- 
ing satire,  with  no  blood-letting,  no 
prison  riots,  no  unseemly  violence. 

Instead  there  should  be  frequent 
visits  by  social  workers  to  an  institu- 
tion ruled  by  a  genial  warden,  there 
should  be  an  annual  show  with  inmates 
as  performers,  a  ball  game  with  a  rival 
i  nine  from  another  prison,  and  for  good 


measure,  a  .  ic  romance  1 

between  a  J»iew  England  youth  sent  up 
for  homicide  and  a  girl  who  "took  the ! 
rap"  for  an  unscrupulous  vendor  of  | 
worthless  secinities.  This  particular 
prison  should  house  the  flower  of  both 
sexes  In  the  criminal  world.  How  well 
the  Messrs.  Ford  and  Collier  accom- 
plished this  about-face  is  revealed  in 
the  present  film.  It  is  very  Improbable, 
but  it  also  is  very  funny,  and  that  Is 
something  in  these  days  of  over-em- 
phasLs  on  the  ti-agedies  which  occur 
in  our  best  penal  retreats. 

The  cast  l-s  a  .saving  factor.  Spencer 
Tracy,  who  played  "Killer"  Meai'«  In 
"The  Last  Mile,"  makes  his  screen 
debut  as  "St.  Louis,"  a  .suave,  quick- 
witted burglar,  paired  with  Mr.  Hymer 
as  "Dannemora  Dan,"  proud  of  his 
mark  as  a  100  per  cent,  moron  in  the 
prison  Intelligence  test.  These  two  are 
splendid  throughout,  whether  plotting 
escapes,  tliieatening  each  other  with 
instant  extermination)  aiding  the  love 
affair  between  Steve  and  Judy,  or  re- 
covering for  Steve  and  his  mother  the 
money  she  had  entrusted  to  the  swind- 
ler Frosby,  To  do  this  they  take  French 
leave,  riding  by  freight  from  Kansas 
to  some  New  England  town  unspecified. 
Their  task  of  loyalty  completed,  they 
return  ' gladly  to  their  "hotel,"  in  time 
to  win  the  ball  game.  Mr.  Collier,  as 
"Pop,"  an  Inmate  of  40  years'  standing 
and  manager  of  the  ball  team,  is  capi- 
tal. Miss  Luce,  also  in  her  screen 
debut,  is  handicapped  by  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Alice  White;  otherwise 
there  are  tokens  of  dramatic  possi- 
bilities. The  other  principals  and  the 
scores  of  "types"  are  invariably  ade- 
quate. Praise  for  the  men  behind  the 
cameras  is  also  due.  The  prison  scenes 
and  the  pictures  of  the  restful  New- 
England  home  are  exceptionally  graphic. 

W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"ScoUund  Yard" 

An  all-talliin?  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Garrett  Fori  (rom  the  play  of  the  same 
name  by  Denison  Clift  oroduccd  at  the  Sam 
H.  Hains  Theatre.  N.  Y,.  on  Sept.  2S. 
with  Paul  Cavanaih  in  the  leadins  role:  rti- 
iPclPd  by  William  K.  Howard  and  presented 
by  Fox  with  the  following-  east: 

DHkin  Barrolles   Kdninnd  Lowe 

Sir  John  Lasher   Ednniml  Lowe 

Aandia  La.sher    Joan  Bennett 

Ivui-se  Cecilia  Barb;,,  a  Leonard 

Charles  Fo.k    Donald  r'li^p 

Sir  Clire  Heathcote   l.nni-^.icn  H:iip 

I>i-   Deoii   Gcoisc-  Rpiiavciii 

Capl,   Graves   David  Torrcnif 

Lord  St.  Arran   Halliwell  Hobljce 

Edmund  Lowe  has  a  true  actor's  para- 
dise in  "Scotlar.J  Yard,"  current  feature 
film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  Thea- 
tres, for  it  provides  him  with  the  de- 
lightful opportunity  of  playing  a  double 
role,  even  of  insulting  himself  and  be- 
ing terribly  tough,  ugly  and  generally 
hard-boiled.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
he  is  much  better  a.s  the  crook  turned 
gentleman  and  as  the  gentleman  him- 
self than  as  the  hideously  ugly  criminal 
of  the  first  two  reels.  Essentially  a  gen- 
tlemanly performer,  his  assumption  of 
wickedness,  combined  with  what  used  to 
be  known  as  a  "whiskey  voice,"  is  a  bit 
lacking  in  conviction,  though  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  he  enjoys  the  masquerade 
considerably. 

"Scotland  Yard"  hails  from  England 
and  was  shown  in  New  York  in  play 
I  form  last  year.  The  plot,  somewhat  al- 
tered from  the  original,  tells  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Dakin  Barrolles,  safe-crack- 
er and  thief,  who  joins  the  British 
army  in  company  with  his  crony, 
Charles  Fox,  to  e-sca^e  arrest,  is  badiy 
wounded  in  the  head  and  comes  to  him- 
self in  the  hospital  of  a  plastic  surgeon 
to  find  that  his  face  has  been  re- 
modeled in  the  likenes.s  of  a  photograph 
found  in  a  locket  among  his  effects.  The 
lacket  was  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Lasher,  from  whom  Barrolles  had  stolen 
it  one  night  on  his  houseboat.  Lasher 
had  been  reported  missing  and  was  later 
proved  to  be  dead,  but  this  was  not 
known  outside  of  Scotland  Yard.  Mean- 
while, Barrolles  has  been  claimed  as 
her  husband  by  Xandra  Lasher  and 
finds  that  he  is  only  too  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  job.  Xandra  had  not  cared 
much  for  Lasher  in  the  past,  but  finds 
him  so  altered,  as  she  thinks,  that  she 
is  soon  in  love  with  him. 

Barrolles,  accepted  without  question 
as  Sir  John  Lasher  and  in  the  comfort- 
able position  of  president  of  a  prosper- 
ous bank,  arranges  a  robbery  and  a  get- 
away with  Pox.  whj  has  popped  up  once 
more,  but  at  the  last  moment,  finding 
himself  under  the  very  close  and  sus- 
picious surveillance  of  Sir  CUve  Heath- 
cote of  Scotland  Yard,  gives  up  the 
idea.  This  is  nt  quite  the  end,  but 
just  what  happens  after  that  need  not 
be  described  here.  Mr.  Lowe  handles 
his  dual  role  with  ease  and  apparent 
pleasure  and  is  charmingly  assisted  by 
Joan  Bennett  as  Xandra.  Lumsden 

Hare  \b  an  unusually  convincing  *n<l 
agreeable  detective,  and  good  worit  la 
offered  by  Georgeo  Renavent  a«  Dr, 
Deon  and  by  Donald  Crisp  as  Charles 
Pox,  Direction  and  photography  are 
■well  above  the  average.       E.  L.  H. 

MARION  GRANT  IN 

"THE  MIDDLE  WATCH" 

Marion  Grant,  formerly  of  the  St. 
•Tames  stock  company,  will  assume  the  I 
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of  Marv  Carlton  ii.  ^ 
■vival  of  '  The  Middle  Watch"  at  the 
>pley  Theatre,  starting  Friday  night 
t  this  week.  This  Is  the  farce-comedy 
Ian  Hav  and  Stephen  King-Hall 
liich  entertained  Copley  patrons  for 
>;  weeks  In  December  and  January  la.st. 
ir  Clive  will  appear  again  In  the  comic 
■le  of  Priv.  Ogg.  The  piece  hajs  nauti- 
li flavor,  with  the  unusual  Introduc- 
m  of  several  of  the  feminine  sex  in 
•tion  which  takes  place  aboard  a  Brlt- 
a  warship.   
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By  PHILIF  HALE 

LYRIC  THEATRE— First  perform- 
■ince  in  Boston  of  "Light  Wines  and 
Beer,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  and  four 
-cenes  by  Aaron  Hoffman,  Presented 
bv  the  Stanhope  Productions  Company. 

The  east  last  night  was  as  follows: 

i  ihti   Miller  <;]'ii>5  Mo'" 

he  Bum  ,5*H'-^'"'c 

■a/.ie  Zimmer  Helcne  Sa  iiigvr 

i,,ti  GewS'-  Millivaii 

I      'Sfhiosn  ,  Fi-edei'H  K  HeniHi 

i<-k  Schloss   Sam  Bernaa  ,  ^(i 

■n  Knowlcs  ,  David  Aiiilvadn 

.;.i>1o]i)h   Zimmpr   ■  •     ■  Al  Shesn 

•<:<uf  ZimniPi-   ..LoiilBf  Kirtlanil 

wi'iiani  J.  ParUer..  ; .  .  HorbeiM  Waj-n-n 

<vvf>pney  •  •  ■  Geoi'sre  J&'laa>' 

iJk   ,  '•ini'-'.  SppU-in 

n„^.lg  ''     ■  '    ,   .On  ac  Amef 

I  >ff  j(-fT  KpnV  ;  ..Ralph  ,  Hurtsoti 

This  play  is  what  Augustlnf  Daly 
might  justly  have  called,  as  he  billed 
his  own.  dramas,  "A  comedy  of  contem-  i 
poraneous  interest."  . 

When  the  curtain  rose  and  showed  the 
"cafe"  of  Messrs.  Schloss  and  Zimmer, 
ttie  great  audience  on  floor  and  in  gal- 
leries applauded  enthusiastically,  for 
there  was  the  bar,  with  the  rail,  a  rest 
for  the  weary;  with  the  brave  show  of; 
brilliantly  polished  glass.  Beer  was^ 
drawn;  a  good  woman  came  in  rushing! 
the  growler;  two  or  three  citizens  were 


I,  '  ..Ii)hn  M.T.|«  Blown 
,,  .  ■!  .  .W.HlUr,.  litci-y 
,  j  ,,.^   Kay  ,lrih'i.iun 

Swcn«oii'  w  •„  ■  ^i'.^ 

I  insloir  .Wyinihaiii  Sl«inlihir 

MiSwej-n   ,  ..Rnsf-fU  smiPBOii 

Vis.  M.-Sween   Blanrhn  *'';";<)7'1' 

DM  Sliiff    RO'("0«  AIPs 

S-worlh  •      .  .  .   

It  seems  incredible  that  the  name  of 
King  Vidor  could  be  attached  to  so 
choppy  and  episodic  a  work  as  "Billy 
the  Kid,"  current  feature  film  at  Loew's 
SUte  Xheatre.  There  is  practically  no 
plot  an  1  all  the  frantic  efforts  to  drag 
one  in  by  the  heels  are  only  a  waste 
of  time  and  footage.  There  are  a  fair 
number  of  effective  sequences,  but  mo- 
ments do  not  make  a  good  picture.  The 
central  figure,  Billy  himself,  is  so 
whitewashed  and  so  softened  by  the 
barefaced  distortfons  of  the  scenario 
and  the  much  too  sweet  acting  of  John 
Mack  Brown  that  •  he  evokes  but  a 
transient  gleam  of  interest.  All  the 
i  acting  honors  go  to  Wallace  Beery,  as 
'Garrett,  the  honest,  kindly  and  incor- 
ruptible sheriff.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  go  further  and  .say  that  the  film 
comes  alive  only  when  Mr.  Beery  is 
present.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  k  a 
well-watered  western,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  shootings  to  keep  the  tough 
looking  bunch  of  extras  busy  and  happy. 

Of  the  real  Billy  the  Kid.  the  hand- 
some, coldblooded  young  desperado  who 
■left  so  bloody  a  trail  behind  him  dur- 
ing his  brief  and  desperate  career,  no 
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lilaylng  their  customary  evening  game 
of  cards.    There  was  no  disorder,  no 
rii  unkenness.   Peace  reigned.   This  was 
1916. 

In  the  second  scene  sadness  ruled, 
rwas  the  night  of  Jan.  16,  1920.  In 
111  evil  hour,  Mr.  Schlo.ss  had  heard 
Billy  Si/nday  shout;  had  approved  a 
fanatical  speech  from  one  William  J. 
Parker,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  business  was  disreputable. 
He  would  and  did  dissolve  partnership 
with  Zimmer.  There  was  a  war  of 
words.  The  guests  of  many  years  were 
insulted.  Zimmer  was  left  alone  at 
midnight,  sorrowful  but  still  philosophi- 
cal. As  he  turned  off  t-he  last  light,  he 
pxclalmed — not  theatrically,  but  with 
genuine  pathos,  "Good  Night,  Liberty." 

The  old  partners  are  next  .seen  in 
1930.  Schloss  is  a  snooper,  one  of 
Parker's  band  smelling  out  liquor  as 
pigs  in  Prance  hunt  truffles.  He  knows 
that  Zimmer  has  enriched  himself  as  a 
bootlegger  of  pre-war  stuff,  the  re- 
mains of  the  partners'  old  stock.  Neither 
he  nor  Parker  knows  the  hiding  place, 
Zimmer's  daughter  has  fallen  for  Par- 
ker's smooth  talk.  He  will  marry  her 
if  she  betrays  her  father. 

Then  comes  a  series  of  incidents 
showing  the  absurd  workings  of  the 
Volstead  law;  the  abuse  of  personal  lib- 
erty; the  hypocri.sy;  the  tricks  and  bar- 
gains; the  entrance  of  hi-jackers— and 
line  after  line  rising  from  the  situa- 
tion.? was  applauded  to  the  echo.  The 
satirical  thrusts  were  put  so  humorous- 
ly by  Messrs.  Bernard  and  Shean,  that 
even  staunch  prohibitionists  in  the 
house  could  not  help  laughing  uproar- 
iously. They  perhaps  began  to  consider 
the  error  of  their  ways. 

For  the  two  comedians  were  without 
bitterness;  they  presented  their  case — 
for  Schlo.ss  repented  at  last  after  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  were  arrested — 
a  hi-Jacker's  device — with  such  humor 
that  their  attack  on  the  law  was  more 
effective  than  stinging  invective  or 
soap-box  appeal. 

Many  of  us  remember  when  many 
baffling  questions  were  put  to  "Mr. 
She-an.  Mr.  She-an."  Last  night  he 
answered  as  neatly  as  when  Mr.  Galla- 
gher propounded  his  queries  In  lilting 
rhythm. 

At  the  end  the  two  thanked  the  au- 
dience and  hoped  that  the  engagement 
would  be  long— surely  till  election  day 
and  after. 

Of  course  there  Is  a  love  story— an 
absent  lover  and  a  beguiling  Johnny- 
on-the-spot;  there  is  also  a  scene  of 
departure  for  the  war.  and  here  Mr. 
Bernard  did  not  o'erstep  the  bounds  of 
natvire  by  drawinn'  "-le  rw*Hot-ir  ct/>n 


trace  remains.  John  Mack  Brown  i-i- 
good  looking,  gentle  and  innocuous, 
lacking  even  the  suggestion  of  hardness 
under  the  deceptively  soft  exterior  that 
could  make  the  character  plausible.  He 
is  further  handicapped  in  his  effort  to 
achieve  a  plausible  characterization  by 
the  insistence  of  the  script  that  all  his 
killings  were  done  out  of  a  sense  of 
justice.  The  picture  ends  with  the 
escape  of  Billy,  whom  Garrett  misses 
in  a  jocose  fashion  as  he  rides  for  the 
border,  hotly  pursued  by  the  decorative 
heroine.  Garrett  adds  the  misleading 
suggestion  that  henceforth  Billy  wul 
lead  a  peaceable  and  law  abiding  mar- 
ried life  instead  of,  as  was  really  the 
case,  ioing  down  before  Garrett's  gun. 

The  storv  is  very  rambling  and  in- 
coherent, treating    somewhat  vaguely 
of  the  efforts  of  Billy  the  Kid  to  avenge 
the  killing  of  his  beloved  master.  Tuns- 
ton,  on  his  wedding  day.    Tunston  out 
of  the  wav,  Billy  and  Tunston's  fiancee, 
Claire,  fail  in  love.    Billy  is  captured 
bv  Garrett,  but  escapes  after  killing  his 
deadly  enemy,  Ballinger.   There  is  some  I 
real  excitement  when  Billy    and    his  ' 
friends  are  trapped  in  Tunston's  house  ] 
and  forced  to  shoot  their  way  out  when 
the  building  is  set  on  fire.    Praise  is 
due  also  to  the  beautiful  natui-al  back- 
grounds, with  majestic  mountain.s  in 
the    background    and    rolling  plains 
dotted  with  trees.    The  acting  is  fair 
to  middling,  with  a  trifle  too  much  in- 
sistence on  the  would-be  quaint  and 
bewhiskered  humor  of  motion  picture 
pioneers.     Kay    Johnson,    usually  a 
capable  and  interesting  actress,  is  cold, 
trivial  and  totally  unconvincing  as  the 
unnecessary  Claire.  Wyndham  Standing 
is  likable  and  gentlemanly  as  the  mur- 
dered Tunston,  while  good  work  in  brief 
roles  is  contributed  by  Russell  Simpson 
and   Blanche   Friederici   as  McSween, 
I  Tunston's  Scotch  partner,  and  his  wifs. 

E.  L.  H, 


"Smiles" 


COLONIAL 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Billy  the  Kid  ' 

An  all  talkinr  »<men  drams  adaplPd.  by 
Wamla  Tufhock  Irom  the  stor.v  entitled 
■  Thfl  Saga  of  Billy  the  Kid."  by  Walter 
Noble  Burns:  additional  dialopue  by  Law- 
reme  Slallintro  and  Charles  McArthirv:  ill- 
reeled  by  Kint  Vidor  and  presented  by 
Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  with  the  loUowing 
(af  I : 


"SmilfS."  a  musi'-al  pomcdy  in  a  prol<ife-u<' 
and  tvvu  a<-t=.  with  seven  scenes:  book  by 
William  .\mhony  MrGn're.  music  by  \  in- 
rent  Youman.s,  lyrics  by  Clifford  drey  and 
Harold  ..Vdamson:  dances  and  eiisemblf- 
staned  by  Sammy  Lee.  soenes  by  .losepii 
T'rban:  produced  last  evenin:.-  at  the  tiiloiiiH. 
Theatre  tor  the  first  lime  un  an,v  stafe  by 
Floreiiz  Ziegrfeld.  with  the  following  cast: 

Holy  Joe  Tom  Howard 

Pierre  Edward  Raquello 

Tony   Adrian  Rosley 

Dick  .  .  :  Paul  Gregory 

Madelon  Lorrame  Jaillet - 

Arline   ArLine  Aber  < 

rharline  Charline  Aber 

Officer  Dennis  O'Brien  Harry  Ti^hc 

Glory  Harrielte  Lake 

Doughface  Bernard  Jukes 

Boh  Hastings  Fred  Astairc 

Larrv   Larry  Adlcr 

Smiles  .Maril.vn  Miller 

Dot  Hastings  Adele  Ast.airc 

IjHian  Jean  Ackcrman 

riara   Clare  Dodd 

Mrs.  Hastings  Georgia  Caiiic 

Gilbert  Stone  Eddie  Foy.  Jr. 

Pat  Kalhryn  Hereronl 

Chang  I.ang  Foo   C.  Czaja 

Miss  Parker..  Ruth  Morgan 

Kiki  Hilda  Moreno 

Bclty  Ruth  Patterson 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  freighted  his  latest 
golden  argosy  perilously  close  to  the 
gunwales.    Not  .so  much  with  rich  mer- 
chandise, though  be  brings  a  veritable 
fortune  in  such  commofiities,  as  with 
talented  pa.ssengers  sufficient  to  honor 
three  separate  glorified  ships  wers  they 
to  be  distributed  thus.     Moreover,  to 
but  th'5   situation  more   bluntly  and 
ptrhaps  more  honestly,  this  new  musi- 
cal comedy  is  burdened  with  too  much 
stoi-y.    This  may  seem  odd  in  view  of 
;  Mr.  McGuire's  frequent  demonstrations 
;  of  ability  to  say  much  without  telling 
■  any  story  at  all;  but  the  fact  remains 
i  that  in  "Smiles"  he  embellishes  the 
simple.st   idea   so   tirelessly   that  one 
marvels  at  his  sudden  enthusiasm  for 


iiie  spoKcn  word.  He  lca\cs  too  little 
time  for  so  many  things,  dance  and 
spectacle  notably. 

Mr.  Ziegfeld's  advertised  prompt  cur- 
tain fell  short  of  its  promise  by  a 
quarter-hour.    Thereafter,  until  shortly 
before  10  o'clock,  the  stage  was  set  for 
prologue,  the  place,  outskirts  of  a  de- 
serted village  In  France  In  1918;  an 
East  side  corner  of  New  "york,  with  the 
1  elevated  curving  overhead,  a  cosmopoli- 
tan cafe  on  the  left,  a  Salvation  Army 
barracks  on  the  right;  and  a  cheery, 
white  bar  in  the  Hastings  residence  aU 
Southampton.    In  these  scenes  It  had 
become    more    than    obvious  that 
Madelon,   a   frail   blond   French  girl 
orphaned  by  the  war,  had  been  adopted 
by  four  soldiers  of  various  nationalities; 
and  that  in  an  intervening  10  years, 
being  brought  to  America  by  her  foster 
parents,  she  had  become  a  shining  light 
in  the  midst  of  evU,  was  expert  in  sav-  I 
ing  and  redeeming  sinners.    She  re-  , 
minded  us  of  the  Salvation  Army  lass 
in  "The  Belle  of  New  York."  Incidentally 
there  had  been  hint  of  romance  between 
Madelon.  now  known  as  Smiles,  and 
young  Bob  Hastings,  a  rich  rounder. 
There  had  been  tunes  by  Mr.  Youmans 
sensitively  contrived  and  scored,  most 
for  the  feet,  seldom  for  the  heart  '  Down 
Where  the  East  River  Flows,"  a  sly 
parcdv  in  ballad  style,  "Carry  On,  Keep 
Smiling."  with  its  mystifying  6-4  tempo, 
"I'm  Glad  I  Waited."  a  lively  number 
for  Miss  Miller  and  Mr.  Astaire. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  who  need 
not  have  been  identified  with  anything 
gone  before,  took  possession  in  his  right 
as  expositor  of  spectacle  sublime.  He 
swept  aside  and  backward  routine  trap- 
pings, to  show  a  Chinese  garden,  witn 
green  hedge-,  and  ten-aces,  flanked  on 
either  side       immense  glass  lant^jms 
swinging  in  rose-colored  frames  and 
adorned  back'  centre  by  a  tall  Jap3-iese 
screen  ornately  designed  and  folding 
back  its  doors  to  release  Miss  Miller 
for  a  dance,  staged  by  Kosloff ,  and  ap- 
propriately termed,  "The  Crystal  Lady 
Here  were  Mr.  Urban  and  Mr  Hark- 
rider  the  artists,  and  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  the 
lavish  producer,  in  their  own  realm, 
superior,  even  superb.    Again,  for  the 
opening  of  the  second  act,  did  these 
masters  of  stage  settings,  astound  us 
with  a  street  scene  n  Pans,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  armistice  nif?ht.  Here  were 
substance  and  color  and  beauty  of  line 
and  perspective.  Add  a  boudoir  set  in 
pale  green  and  rose,  and  a  roof  garden 
lush  with  flowers;  add  costumes,  rich! 
and  attractive,  and  often  novel,  and 
consider  that  Mr.  Ziegfeld  again  has 
done  well  by  his  pubhc,  decoratively. 

ovations  were  in  order  at  the  outset; 
for  the  Asia  ires,  brother  and  sister, 
making    their    first    appearance  since 
their  London  triumphs,    the  deftest, 
most  finished  exponents  of  pedal  caper- 
ing on  today's  stage;  lor  Miss  Miller 
radiant  with  her  blonde  tresses,  her 
twinkling  eyes,  not  only  a  dancer  but 
a  singer  and  something  of  an  actress  as 
well    others  were  remembered:  Mr. 
Fov  with  his  slouching  gait,  his  terse 
wit-'  Mr.  Howard,  once  valued  associate 
of  Joe  Cook,  with  his  drier  humors; 
Mr  Gregory,   heroic   tenor   of  several 
successful     musical     comedies.  Mi^ 
Caine,     Mr.     Tighe.     Miss  Hereford. 
Several  minor  incidents  were  worthy  ol 
commendation,    such  as  Mr.  Hager  s 
delineation  of  a  street  fakir  with  his 
patent    potato    parer,    Larry  Adlers 
earnest  mouthings  of  the  harmonica. 
th>  Aber  s:st?rs'  duo  dances  and  patter. 

Miss  Miller  and  the  Astaires,  of 
_j  I,  rt,  lli?-^'B-»  Three"  of  "Smiles." 
rhere  are  moments  when  two  of  the 
trio  threaten  inocently  enough  to  dance 
their  ways  to  leadership;  yet  the  third, 
with  her  more  ^varied  talents  as  prima 
donna,  chief  ballerina  and  comedienne, 
bravely  holds  her  sway  over  an  admir- 
ing .•••dience.  There  are  things  to  be 
done  speedily,  to  keep  "Smiles"  on  even 
keel  to  persuade"  the  craft  to  move 
more  speedily,  more  gracefully.  Last 
evening  saw  such  a  wealth  of  material 
displayed  as  may  not  be  seen  again. 
Much  of  this  material  will  be  thrown 
overboard,  however  precious  it  may 
seem.  Such  are  the  cruel  processes  of 
,1  "first  night"  revisions.  W.  E.  G, 

HOWARD  GODING  | 

Howard  Coding  gave  his  annual  pi-  i 
ano  recital  at  Jordan  hall  last  night. 
A  large  audience  applauded  him  round-  i 
ly  The  following  was  his  program; 
Sonata  in  C  major  (Mozart);  Two  In- 
termezzi. E  fiat  minor  and  C  major,  op 
118  (Brahms);  Sonata  in  F  Fsharp  ma- 
jor. Op.  30,  (Scriabin  i;  Reflets  dans  I'eau 
(Debussy) ;  Mouvements  perpetuels 
(Poulenc);  Nocturne  in  F  sharp  major, 
Op.  15.  No.  2;  Polonaise  in  F  sharp 
minor,  Op.  44  (Chopin). 

Mr.  Goding's  performance  of  Mozart, 
except  for  some  moments  of  blurred 
and  hurried  rhythm,  was  marked  by  a 
meticulous  attention  t>o  the  minute 
graces  of  phrase  and  nuance,  to  the 
neat  alternations  of  legato  and  staccato, 
to  the  dynamic  restraint,  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  hall-marks 
.of  the  Mozartean  style.  A  little  less 
care,  less  obvious,  at  any  rate,  might 
indeed  have  produced  an  effect  of 
greater  spontaneity,  a  pleasing  natur- 
alness that  the  performance  rather 
lacked.  To  be  siu-e.  its  quick  move- 
ments went  trippingly  enough,  but 
with  a  gait  somewhat  more  mincmg 
than   even   the  cuirent  idea  of  the 


TSSh'  century  s^le  toight  regard  as 
appropriate. 

Hi.;  Brahms  was  both  careful  :aid 
expressi\e.  if  it  did  not  wholly  suggest 
ttie  Irresistible  inner  necessity  that 
should  seem  to  govern  the  perform - 
aivce  of  music  so  romantic  as  this. 
Tlie  popular  and  melodious  F  sharp 
sonata  of  Scriabln,  almost  devoid  of 
the '  subtleties  and  asperities  of  the 
composer's  later  work,  yet  character- 
istically ecstatic,  received  very  adequate 
treatment  at  the  pianist's  hands- -the  , 
yearningly  romantic  principal  theme,  I 

tenderly  announced,  was  brilliantly  re- 
peated at  Its  final  recapitulation;  ih©- 
complicated   prestissimo   was  success-, 
fully  if  not  quite  comfortably,  tackled, . 
Mr   Goding's  interpretation  of  Debus- 
sy's "Reflets"  was  very  poetid,  unhack-  , 
neyed,    and    delicately    varied.  The 
mood  of  the  amusingly  fatuous  Poul-  ^ 
enc  pieces  was  not  quite  captured.  Jft. 
was  good  to  hear  the  magnificent  anff 
neglected  F  sharp  minor  Polonaise  w1m1/| 
its  powerful  main  themes  and  its  defj 
llcious  Mazurka-like  interlude.    It  was^ 
very  well  played.    Energetic  applause, 
encouraged  Mr.  Godlng  to  add  to  lijlf- 
program.   S.  S.,  i, 

0  C/  ~       ^    ^  /  J 

SYBIL  WEBB 

A  concert  wa,^  given  at  Jordan  halll 
last   night  by   Sybil   Webb,  soprano, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  "Trio  Instru- 
mental    de    Paris"    (George  Laurent,; 
flute;  Bernard  Zighera.  harp,  and  Al-il 
fred    Zighera.    viola    da    gamba-all  I 
three  being  members  of  the  Bos  on  P 
Symphony  Orchestra)  and  by  Jacques 
Pillois   French  composer  now  resident  1 
in  New  York,  who  played  the  pianol 
■  accompaniments  of  those  of  his  songsM 
that  were  performed  la.st  mght.  The# 
following   was  the  P'-^f  ""^ , ,  f "^X^T 
mental  music— Sonate  a  troLs  (Leclalrt.j 
four    unpublished    pieces    from  LMl 
Bouqet.0    de    Chassenay  P''^^^"";! 
vocal  masic-There  In  Myi-tle  Shades^l 
Reclined    (Handel);    An   die  Geliebt«l 
(Beethoven);   Non  so  piu,  from  ijaw 
^Nozz,e  di  Figaro"  'Mozart)  ;  Chanson^l 
^rip  "Roiieve"  Le  Roseau,   Six  Prosesi 
Lyriques,  Chanson  de  Yaminte  fJacqueal 
Pillois,  ■  song  of  the  Nile  'PalmerKJ 
The  Sleep  that  FUts  on  Baby  s  EJW 
(Carpenter);     When     I    am  Ajoae 
(Buzzi-Peccia).  .  ^»,fca(i 

Flute    harp   and    viola   da  gamBaii 
proved  thems^elvcs  *  Plia^f"^;^^ 
I     ing  combination  last  "18^  •  and  thej 
'     music  that  the  three  ^excellent  artist^ 
chose  to  perform  might  also  be  besq 
described    as    Pleasant-neatly  com-^ 
pounded  out  of  18th  century  eliches_^ 
the  allegi'os  exhilarating  through  theltt 
very  pace  and  the  deft  interplay  ofij 
dancing  figures,  the  slow  mo^'efnents  aj 
trifle  dull.    The  movements  fiom  an| 
unpublished  MS  by  Prudent    in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  entitled  ratnea 
cryptically  in  the  program  "Fro"?.  jf^ 
Monique,  from  Les  Bouquets  (^e  ChMj 
senav'."  -seemed  to  need  a  little  judK 
cious  editing  as  to  their  harmonizatioflS 
they  were  a  rather  naive  and  rusU(^ 
music,  , 
Mr.  Pillois's  song.s— settings  of 
libres  and  lyric  prose  of  unspecineq 
authorship— show  him  to  be  a  faiuij 
ful  Debusstan.  'offering  many  a  re^j 
niscence  of  the  more  obvious  and  Mi^ 
table  harmonic  procedures  of  his  UliBI 
trious    model,    particularly    in  '  tnj 
"Chansons  de  Roseve."    Elsewhere  m 
resemblance,  though  less    close,  WM 
constantly  suggested  by  his  "hPJ'esS>«>1 
istic  stvle.  his  addiction  to  a  i'napsc»ifl 
flute  obligato,  by  his  choice  of  aeui 
catelv  voluptuous  poems.  J 
Miss  Webb  brought  t^  the  songs  «M 
sang  a  voice  of  light  calibre  ana-J 
within  Its  most  effective  range— of  fre- 
qualitv,  but  tremulous  and  lacking 
variety  of  color,  constricted,  and  WIL 
clined  to  be  forced  off  pitch  In  i^l 
upper  reaches.    She  was  thus  unaW^f 
to  give  the  needed  variety  to  her  treatii 
ment  of  this  program  otherwise  tnaii| 
by  sensitive  plirasing.  enunciation  om 
the  words,  occasional  rhythmic  finess^| 
and  by  sensitive  phrasing. 

She  was  warmly  applauded,  howeve 
bv  a  large  audience  and  received  tfli 
added  tribute  of  several  embarras^nffl 
large  bouquets  of  flowers.  Mr.  FiW" 
and  her  other  coadjutors  decern 
equally  cordial  applause.  S.  B. 

CONCERTNOTES 
Another  composition  written  expressljl 
for  the  50th  anniversao'  of  the  BostMl 
SjTnphonv  orchestra  will  be  performSl 
at  the  concerts  next  Friday  afternoo.'P 
and  Saturday  evening.    This  tutie_lt 
on  overture  by  an  undoubtedly  oreai 
Unknown;  by  a  ge  -tleman- presumao  r 
a  man,  though  in  these  days  a  iem» 
composer  Ls  like  Voltaire's  characterai 
tion  of  Habakkuk  "Capable  de  tout-H 
who.  wishing  to  have  an  unprejudCT 
judgment  on  his  musical  achievemen 
does  not  wish  his  na.ne  to  be  mentione' 
(It  is  barely  paisible  that  on  Satutof  i 
night  after  the  hoped  lor  ■  roaring  «r 
the  wreaths. "  he  will  steo  gaily  on^J 
stage,  and  look  around  him .  '  Yr 
did  It,     I'm   the  man."  The 
thsrtie  of   the  overture   Is  tr  1 
adapted  from  a  tuiie  in  Glinka'^ 


nnyaiouj  ttiWlcs  m 
thp  orra.sion;  the  - 
own 

symphony  Dy  Nicolas  Nabokov  wUI 
perforiiipri  for  the  first  time  In  this 
intry.  Tlv-  ■  ■  is  a  young  man, 

o,  bnrn  a:  wpnt  to  Berlin 

rr  fhr  ^T^o■  .  .  ,iid  studied  there 
Horhscliiile  fuer  Musik.  It  Is 
M  he  also  studied  at  Stuttgart. 
-3mc  years  he  has  lived  at  Pari£, 
I'e  ills  curious  "Ode."  a  ballet-ora- 
«a.s  produced  by  Dtaghilev's  Bal- 
usse  and  excited  no  end  of  cora- 
t.  ■  Ode"  was  afterward  performed 
ondon.  Tne  symphony  to  be  heard 
week  wais  produced  at  Paris  by 
OrchP5tre  Symphonique  de  Paris, 
ducted  by  Mr.  Monteux  on  Feb.  16 
this  year.  It  is  said  to  be  melodious 
'd  short  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth  Sym- 
ony  1.=.  also  on  the  program,  the  sym- 
ony  for  whic-h  he  supplied  an  elabor- 
description  for  the  benefit  of  Mme. 
~ck  who  had  befriended  Jilm  by  grant- 
:  a  handsome  yearly  allowance  when 
was  in  debt  and  discouraged. 
The  program  of  the  concert  for  Nov. 
^  comprises  Handel's  Concerto  for 
ings  No  12  (B  minor),  the  seventh 
iiphony  of  Sibelius:  Mozart's  clarinet 
icerto  to  be  played  by  the  excellent 
•V  clarmetist  of  the  orchestra,  Mr. 
'atschek.  and  "Metamorphofion '— 
me  and  12  variatioas  written  this 
T  by  Mr.  Respighi  for  the  50th  an- 
ersary.  The  performance  will  be 
'  first. 


NPNt  Saturday  afternoon  Bruce  Si- 
•nds.  pianist. "of  New  Haven  (Yale 
iiversity),  who  is  getting  to  be  a 
I'dy  annual,  will  play  music  by  Mo- 
t.  Bach,  Debussy,  De  Palla,  Schu- 
lan. 

Sunday  next  Josef  Hofmann  will 
i.iy  in  Symphony  hall  (3:30  P.  M.) 
bsic  by  Bach-d'Albert.  Schumann, 
lopin,  Dvorsky  u.  e.  Hofmann)  and 
puss-Godowsky.  Isn't  it  about  time 
Mr.  Hofmann  to  give  himself 
tdit  for  his  own  compositions?  In 
rdan  hall  at  the  same  hour  the  Peo- 
)'s   Symphony   orchestra   will  play. 

Smeterlin.  a  Polish  pianist,  tour- 
i!:  this  country  for  the  first  time  will 
r.y  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  (8:15  P. 
^  <  a  sonata  by  Schubert,  the  24  Prel- 
of    Chopin — 'there    aren't  any 
:  e  ■— and   pieces  by  Szymanowski, 
Falla  and  Strauss-Godowksv. 


•il'p  to   Iii^ii    r.'iil  Locki/n£f,  S'i   I  .\ 

)prant.  penniless  .young  composer.  A 
V  :ir  after  the  marriage  Paul  returns, 
bursting  Into  the  Olbaon  apartment 
like  a  refreshing  March  breeze.   He  out- 


I  :)p  MuiciK  walch,"  liveTy  aiicT  atnusitur^ 
auUcal  comedy  by  Ian  Hay  and 
Stephen  King-Hall.  La.st  night's  audl- 
ance  appeared  to  relish  greatly  the 
comic  happenhigs  that  result  when 
two  of  the  handsome  .voung  (apl.aln's 


rages  C  Mortimer's  dignity  and  causes  lady  guests  are  left  behind  on  II.  M.  S 
Peggy  to  wonder  Just  how  wise  she  had  Iralcon  after  the  la.st  launch  lia.s  lelt, , 
been  in  choosing  luxury  in  place  of  love  dor  shore.  One  Is  the  flanrce  of  a 
and  laughter.  Things  are  further  com-  younger  ofTuer,  the  other,  Mary  Carl- 
plicated  by  a  moody  young  sculptor,  ton,  is  a  breezy  American  girl,  unat- 
Ralph  Le  Sainte,  who  loves  her  despite  tax:hed  for  the  moment  but  Rreatly 
her  Indifference  and  i.s  continually  taken  with  the  girl-shy  Capt.  Randall, 
threatening  to  commit  .suicide.  Peggy's  <They  are  presented  with  adjoining  tab- 
step-daughter,  Mar.)orie,  a  girl  of  her  ms  and  allotted  a  highly  rcspcclable 
own  age,  returns  from  Europe  and  falls»3entrv.  Priv.  Ogg.  to  pace  up  and  down 
In  love  with  Ralph.  ouUside.    'What  promises  to  be  a  ((iilet 

All  this  is  very  displeasing  to  C.  Mor-  Jevening  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  on 
timer  who  is  fond  of  his  pretty  young  iboard  of  the  admiral,  and  from  then  on 
wife,  even  though  more  concerned  about -jno  one  gets  mucli  sleep.  It  l.s  excellent 
his  money.  He  is  further  annoyed,  fiin.  not  to  be  taken  seriously  but  ,to  be 
when  Peggy  and  Paul,  caught  in  the  ^thoroughly  enjoyed, 
rain  while  driving  in  the  country,  break  i  in  the  role  of  the  engaging  and  In- 
into  a  house  and  are  arrested.  At  the  vinciblv  serious-minded  Priv.  Ogg,  Mr. 
same  time  he  makes  a  killing  on  the  ciive  does  excellent  work.  Indeed,  his 
market  and  unbends  to  the  extent  of  the  most  amusing  and  original  char- 
giving  his  secretary  a  cigar  and  a  glass  ^cter  in  the  play.   To  .see  him  carefully 

pacing  his  beat,  with  hw  shoes  off  and 


of  champagne.  Peggy,  meanwhile,  is 
falling  more  and  more  in  love  with 
Paul,  but  Is  dismayed  to  find  Marjorie 
trying  to  marry  Ralph.  She  exposes! 
him  for  a  fortime-hunter  and  he  kills 
himself.  The  lait  scene  shows  Peggy 
and  Paul  in  Paris. 

Nancy  Carroll  gives  a  fine  perform- 
ance as  the  charming,  puzzled  and  de- 
sirable Peggy.  The  story  does  not  per- 
mit her  to,  sound  any  great  dramatic 
depths  but  she  makes  Peggy  a  vivid, 
natural  young  person  with  plenty  of 
character.  To  Frederic  March,  how- 
ever,  go  the  stellar  actinp  honors.  'We 
have  never  seen  this  usually  retiring 
and  gentlemanly  young  player  give  such 
a  high-sph-ited,  engaging  and  lively 
performance.  Even  though  his  speeches)' 


one  toe  coming  through  his  stocking, 
vkstlv  uncomfortable  but  determined  to 
do  his  duty,  is  most  diverting.  Almost 
equally  fuiiny  Is  Ralph  Roberts  a.s  the 
fiissy.  hen-pecked  little  Admiral  Sir 
Hercules  Hewett.  Lena  Anrier.son  makes  ( 
a  charming  Fay  Eaton,  Marion  Grant 
was  ingratiating  as  Mary,  and  Rlspelli 
Dudgeon  provokes  great  mlrlh  as  Char- 
lotte Hopkin.son.  the  de.sperately  re- 
spectable chaperons  who  is  accidentally 
locked  up  with  the  ship's  compas.s. 

E.  L.  H.  1 


FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 
All  God's  Vhillun  Got  Winrjs" 

_  _       _  -      Play  by  Eugene  O'Neill,  given  last 

grazed  "the  ^kitttenifih  at°times  and  his/' night' by '  the  Boston  Players,  with  an 


Jim    Hams   Ra'f  ColPm.Hn 

Hattie   Doi'Dihea 

Sirs.   Harrj*   '^A'*' 'e,  ^nnviip 

EUa  "Downe.T   Osbelh  Hpnr.% 

ihortT   Fipderifk  ^  ance.v 

Toe   ('(irneliiia  Crnsscin 

Mickey   .'  .'^I'llmr  Powell 

To  the  enterprising  group  of  amateur 


li  P  . 


pna  Enters  will  give  a  recital  tonight 
•lordan  hall— but  is  "recital"  the 
oer   word   for  her  entertainment? 
T  Henderson  wrote  a  year  ago 
"■^t'rs's  additions  to'the  .sat- 

^  might  fittingly  be  called 

■  5  lies  In  these  "discoveries"  he 
i  some  of  the  essentials  of  musical 
osition  and  .some  of  those  of  palnt- 

What  Miss  Enters  has  fashioned 

■  ehicle  for  the  \'lsual  projection  of 
"■n  fertile  imagination  is  distinctly 
m  of  animated  pictures,  in  action, 

an  underlying  current  of  subtle 
•aptivating  rhythms.  .  .  .  Her  ex- 
p  humor  keeps  her  evenings  from 
nmg  heavy,  while  her  occasional 
sions  uito  the  realm  of  tragedy 
!st  remote  and  Intriguing  possi- 
•s."  And  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  critic 
IS  experience  and  keen  discrimina- 
T.  ho  is  not  to  be  cajoled  or  fooled. 


nson  De  Cou  will  give  the  third 
;!.':t  of  his  "Dream  Pictures"  this 
^  next  Sunday  night  in  Symphony 

The  subject  will  be  "Japan" — 
apes,    cherry    blossoms,  Kyoto, 
ns  and  flowers,  types  and  Geishas, 

arid  gorgeous  temples.  Fujiyama,  i 
P.  H.  1 


6c  f  >^  / 


METROPOLITAN 

^hter" 

t.m.r  Gibson  . .....\  F?^Si^f^?^S^ 

I.p  ?aint»    riPi,  '^I^'jan  , 

■»  Rihson  trientn  .Anders 

°    Diane  Ellis 

"   ^^''"•''d  Carey 

'    oi'se  Burroyne 

?reat  a  success  was  Nancy  Carroll 
ie  Devil's  Holiday."  a  film  written 
;i  reeled  by  the  same  msn,  that 
munt  has  tried  the  same  experi- 
again  in  "Laughter,"  current  fea- 
cnu-eat  the  MetropoliUn  Theatre 
fsult^  are  interesting,  but  unfor-  . 
ly  H.  D'Abbadle  D'Arrast  is  not  . 
1  Edmund  Goulding.    He  has  a  [ 
dea  but  he  fails  to  work  it  out  f 
fullesc  possibUities.      There  is  ! 
comedy,  tragedy  and  humor  but  i 
uioas  ingiedients  are  not  well 
eri.     Caricature  hardly  belongs 
■  «  story  as  this,  but  it  is  hard 
any  other  interpetaUon  on  the 
a  successful  banker  portrayed 
nk  Morgan. 

V    Gibson,    an    ex-chorus  girl 
i  to  C.  Mortimer  Gibson,  (me  ^f 
reet  s  wealthiest,  is  fond  enou«h 
husband,  but  finds  herseU  un- 


ANGNA  ENTERS 

The  delicate  and  individual  art  of 
Angna  Enters  delighted  an  audience 
that  filled  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  Her 
"Episodes"  and  "Compositions  in  Dance 
Form,"  are  etched  little  caricatures,  of 
a  eently  sympathetic  or  somberly  in- 
tense character,  that  demand  nothing 
of  the  usual  feminine  wiles  to  make 
them  fascinating.  Her  gift  is  that  of 
the  critic,  sure,  of  her  material,  witty, 
and  at  ease  in  her  medium. 

Prom  the  stiff-gowned,  tenderly  ges- 
turing madonnas  of  the  middle 'ages, 
turning  naive  and  broodingly  deep 
eye  i  on  the  rose  or  the  napkin,  to  the 
mosquito-bitten,  sullen  girl  at  a  field 
day,  tired  and  hot,  but  waving  the 
American  flag  with  a  methodical  and 
callous  efficiency,  she  presented  reality 
to  the  audience.  Into  her  mimed  and 
danced  characterizations  goes  all  the 
ripeness  of  a  student  of  history,  the 
arts,  and  the  social  customs  of  man'> 
ages  and  many  peoples.  And  she  lim'is 
her  studies  in  emotion  and  gesture  by 
pure  line  almost  entierly.  She  does  not 
scorn  to  use  her  beauty  of  face  fend 
figure  to  tweak  the  er.sily  arousedy  ad- 
miration of  audiences:  she  simply  js 
not  interested  in  herself.  Her  c/)stum- 
ing  is  again  amazingly  authenti.c  rather 
than  merely  effective,  thoug^h  it  is 
artistically  suited  to  her  characteriza- 
tion in  every  case.  And  her  faije.  painted 
into  an  almost  expessrion,<ess  mask 
speaks  only  from  the  eyes  ./. .  long  dark 
eyes,  capable  of  revealln-^ '  adolescent 
j  yearning,  the  evil,  knoT^ing,  scarred 
heart  of  a  cocotte,  the  bea>:ific  sadness  of 
the  (?ueen  of  Heaven,  t^/e  coy  andself- 
f  conscious  artificiality  o^j  a  French  neo- 
j[  classic  lady,  the  pa-,Ting,  dangerous 
(j  content  of  a  cat,  the  .scowling,  murder- 
•j  ous  hatred  of  a  cnvel  and  degenerate 
Spanish  lady  of  th'^  Borgias 

For  the  appreciation  of  everything 
she  does,  the  audience  must  yield  up  a 
little  of  its  ordinarily  carefully-buried 
social  criticism.  /She  is  an  artist  whn 
demands  an  untierstanding  and  a  toler- 
ant  mind;  if  you  have  no  delight  in 
irony,  she  wiiJl  leave  you  cold  and 
puzzled.  But  because  she  is  an  intel- 
lectual dancer,  crediting  her  audience 
with  more  than  a  mere  liking  for 
pretty-pretties,  she  takes  them  into  her 
clear  and .  interesting  mind,  and  she 
makes  them  feel  a  stirring  of  some- 
tlung  be^des  entertainment. 

She  has  not  the  warm  and  magnetic 
personality  of  the  Joyous  creator,  and 
sne  will  never  reap  a  purely  personal, 
adulation.  But  she  has  the  many- 
laceted^hright,  and  penetrating  and  in- 
teUigenfce  of  a  real  spectator  and  critic 
01  uie.  As  such,  she  may  always  count 
a  *oyal  and  admiring  pubic.   E.  B. 


actions  were  somewhat  along  the  lines  i  all  colored  cast,  as  follows:^ 
of  'William  Haines,  he  never  ceased  tij  ' 
be  sincere,  manly  and  thoroughly  cor»- 
vincing.    In  a  disagreeable  role  Glen|n 
Anders  makes  his  screen  debut  and  doe's 
excellent  work.    Diane  Ellis  Is  a  be- 
lievable Marjorie.    Settings  and  photo- 
graphy are  handsome  and  imaglnatiive  actors  who  call  themselves  "The  Boston 
— E.  L.  H.  I  pjavers"  should   go   a   great   deal  ol 

credit  for  the  courage  and  brilliance 
of  their  undertaking  la.^t  night,.  It 
took  courage  to  do  Eugene  O'NeiUs 
moving  play  (perhaps  his  greatest  play), 
hecau.se /audiences  are  often  a  regrelta- 
bly  stupid  and  hysterical  lot:  they  are 
ever  .so  likely  to  laugh  in  places  where 
a  laiieh  is  sacrilege,  and  to  refuse  to 
let  their  souls  bp  harried  by  thoughts 
nnd  ideas  that  hurt.  It  l'>ok  genuine 
coui-age  for  the  acLor.s  I"  pl^y  through 

scenes  that  called  for  the  deepest  leel- 
mg.  when  silly  titter.s  i,e.<,tineil  lo  the 
unwilling  ten.sion  of  some  meinber.s  ol 
the  audience.  But  tlie  young  playei; 
should  feel  that  their  work  wn.s  ap- 
liieeiated  deeply  by  ma-ny,  becau.se  jI 
"was  unusually  sincere  and  forceful,  and 
l)e(mi.se  they  brought  to  the  stage  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  real  of  con- 
temporary plays,  and  one  that  is  played 
all  too  seldom  and  too  timidly. 

Half  Coleman,  as  Jim  Harri.s,  did  a 
piece  of  acting  that  would  take  honors 
on  any  professional  stage,  for  he 
brought  to  the  role  not  only  a  fine, 
presence  and  splendid  enunciation,  buti 
a  compelling  sincerity,  and  a  gift  for 
tragedy  and  climax  that  is  not  often 
met  with.  His  characterization  was 
very  real  and  touching,  unmannered, 
bill,  deft  and  .sharply  drawn.  His  in- 
teiisily,  gathering  momentimi  until  llie 
uvinendoiis  climax  in  the  last  .scene, 
added  to  his  beauty  and  ehectlvene.s.s 
of  liis  playing  of  Jim,  one  of  the  most 
lionest  and  noble  of  roles. 

Dorothea  Archie  brought  vigor  and 
sincerity  to  her  part,  and  aJded  a 
founter  current  of  intensity  to  that  ot 
Ooieman's.  Together  they  carried  the 
play  dramatically.  Both  have  voices 
ot  unusual  richness  and  beauty. 

Splendid  work  was  done  by  O.sbeth 
Henry  as  the  pathetic,  drab,  weak  and 
iH. happy  Ella.  Her  ge.stures,  her  weary 
Miue,  with  its  childish  whine,  her  spas- 
iiioiiic  and  simple-hearted  al.tempt.s  to 
nach  a  nobility  she  was  Incapable  of 
.su.siaiiiing,  there  were  admirably  sug- 
fcsled  bv  Mi.s.s  Henry. 

Whoever  directed  the  play  did  a  very 
earnest  and  worthwhile  piece  of  work. 
U.  would  be  a  pleasure  lo  see  these 
gifted  amateurs  in  other  play.i.  Pew 
groups,  even  of  professionals,  .sense  the 
leality  and  mystery  of  the  people  whose 
lives  they  live  for  u.s  on  the  .■-.tage.  To 
liose  who  have  the  touch  of  reality, 
i-r  many  opportunities  be  given. 

E.  B. 

&  1  iVll'HON  Y^CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  fourt'h  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  given  in  Sym- 
phony hall  yesterday  afternoon,  wa.s  as 
follows:  Anonymous,  Overture.  ■., "Written 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  iirches- 
tra,  F^rst  performance.)  Nabokov, 
symphonie  lyrique  (first  time  in  the 
United  States).  Tchaikovsky,  symphony 
No.  4,  F  minor. 

A  g<X)d  many  years  ago  a  German 
prince  was  addicted  to  musical  com- 
I position.  Of  course  some  of  his  works 
Were  performed.  There  was  discussion 
jof  them  among  musicians.  One  said: 
rlt  l.s  never  prudent  to  speak  lightly  of 


COPLEr 
"The  Middle  ]Ytttch" 

Even  though  last  night  was  Hallow- 
e  en,  Mr.  Clive  forswore  ghosts,  goblins  j 
and  skeleton  hands,  and  presented  for 
the  second  time  within  a  twelvemonlhi 


music"  "by  *a  iprince.  u^"9o  one  kuow- 
who  wrote  it."    Thu  remark  has  bed:  ^ 
attributed  to  Brahms,  who  had  a  facul-  i 
ty  of  .saying  disagreeable,  bitter  word.s. 
It  has  ai.so  been  attributed  lo  Hans  von  . 
Buelow,  who  like  Mr.  Brown  in  Bret 
Harte's  poem,  "was  a  most  saica.uic 
man."  , 

It  wa.s  not  necessary  to  speak  thus 
about  the  overture  performed  yester- 
day. The  identity  of  the  com|)o.ser  was 
not  revealed  by  the  manaKcmeut  of 
Symphony  hall.  There  were  rumors; 
there  was  natural  curiosity.  It  was 
known  that  the  compo,ser  had  made  a 
graceful  'gesture,"  to  use  the  jargon 
of  the  newspapers,  by  thus  paying  ho- 
mage to  the  orchestra.  A  short  ac- 
icounl  of  the  worK  was  sent  out  from 
iSymphony  hall,  in  which  it  was  staled 
that  the  author  of  the  overture  seldom 
compo.ses:  that  the  chief  theme  was 
taken  from  Glinkas  opera  "A  Life  for 
the  T.sar."  because  to  the  composer  thw 
theme  "ont;  of  the  most  solemn  and  | 
glorifying  themes  existing  in  musical 
literature, '  responded  lo  the  idea  he 
had  of  a  stately  overture  for  this  or- 
chestra s  jubilee;  that  the  second  theme 
was  original,  ^  ^  , 

The  overture,  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowing conventional  form,  begins  quiet- 
ly with  the  chief  theme  announced  by 
the  organ.  This  theme  is  worked  with 
ever  increasing  intensity.  The  second 
theme  one  of  a  sentimental  nature,  is 
slightly  developed.  A  figure  of  an  ex- 
citing nature  takes  the  place  of  the 
repetition  section  and  rushe.'?  into  a 
long,  sonorous  coda  in  whieft  the  first 
theme  is  used  for  the  apotheosis. 

The  overture  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  allusion  to  Glinka's  opera 
and  the  wording  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  composer  aroused  suspicion  as 
to  his  identity.  "When  the  orchestra 
stood,  during  the  long  continued  ap- 
plause, and  joined  in  it.  suspicion  was 
turned  to  certainty.  Dr.  Kou.s.sevltzky 
acknowledged  modestly  the  tribute  paid 
him,  .  ,  . 

Nicholas  Nabokov,  born  at  Leningrad 
in  1903.  was  driven  out  of  Ru.ssia  by  the 
revolution.  With  other  musicians,  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution,  he  lives  in  Paris, 
t^here  some  of  them  attempt  to  be 
rp\olutionarv  in  composition.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  of  a  high-born  family,  some 
members  of  which  held  honrobale  posi- 
tions before  the  upsetting  storm;  that 
he  studied  at  the  Hoch  Schule  in  Ber- 
lin, and  also  at  Stuttgart.  He  became 
prominent  in  Paris  and  in  London  by 
his  music  for  an  extraordinary,  spec- 
tacular ballet-oratorio  entitled  "Ode, 
produced  by  the  Ballet  Ru.s.se  in  1928. 

The  svmphonv  heard  yesterday  is  in 
three  movements,  not  irritatingly  con- 
temporaneous in  its  harmonic  scheme; 
not  orchestrally  far  fetched.  The  first 
allegro  has  more  or  less  of  the  wildne.ss 
expected  from  a  ir.rmber  of  the  youn- 


Russian  school,  "but  the  movement  has 
itality,  also  individuality,  althou< 'i  it 
lias  been  said  in  Paris  that  he  is 
.tronglv  infiuenced  by  Stravln.sky  and 
['rokotieff.  '"his  influence  is  not  too 
apparent,  if  it  is  felt  to  be  at  all.  The 
slow  movement  contairus  passages  of 
genuine  beauty,  with  touches  of  the 
melancholy,  or  the  wistfulne.ss  that  is 
not  displeasing.  The  finale  has  much 
of  a  scherzo  character.  It  is  to  us  the 
most  maturely  wrought,  the  mo.st  defi 
Iteiv  planned  and  executed,  the  most 
constantly  interesting  of  The  three 
movements.  The  impetuous  rhythm, 
ihi,  iieadlong  rush  ends  with  a  long 
pause,  after  which  a  few  iinprps.sive 
chords  for  the  full  orchestra  bring  an 
unexpectedly  dramatic  ending.  The 
symphony  was  well  received;  a  recep- 
tion unusual  for  a  work  by  a  compaser 
of  whom  little  or  nothing  wa.s  known. 

Dr.  Kou.ssevitzky  with  the  orchestra, 
gave  an  amazingly  effective  interpreta-  ! 
lion   of  Tchaikovsky'.s  symphony  fori 
which  the  composer  wrote  an  extended, 
progra  '  to  aid  Mme,  Meek  in  full  ap- ) 
preeiation  of  the  musical  content.s.  This  j 
.symphony   may   be   called   a   "human  j 
document."  to  use  the  phrase  dear  to  i 
Ziila  and  the  Gei»ourts:  the  autogra- 
phic music  of  a  self-tx)rturer.  There  have 
been  of  late  explanations,  perhaps  un- 
necessary, of  early  circumsl  ance.s  that 
Kave  this  composer  a  sad  and  troubled 
outlook  on  life;  that  as  a  young  man 
he  fell  in  with  Nihillst.s  who  had  no  be- 
lief in  humanity  or  God.  (But  has  not 
the  Russian  for  years  been  constitu- 
tionally melancholy;  now  super.stitiou.sly 
religioiis;  now  exercised,  as  Dastolev- 
sky's  heroes,  about  the  pcssibility  of 
individual  survival  and  the  existence  of 
an  all-knowing  God?)  And  in  the  later 
vears  of  Tchaikov.sk  v  there  was  a  rea.son 
for  his  self-torturing.   Mode.st  Tchai- 
kovsky, a  devoled  brother,  did  not  in 
writing  Peter's  life  tell  all  that  he  might 
have  told.  It  wa.s  re.served  tor  Richard 
Rpecht  in  hLs  life  of  Johannes  Brahms, 
recently  translated  into  English,  to  give 
,a  per.sonaI  rea.son  for  Brahms'.'*  dislike 
of  TchaikoT.sky  and  his  mu.sic. 

But  how  could  Brahms  appreciate 
Peter'  How  could  Peter  enjoy  the 
Imiisic  of  Johannes?  Peter  in  his  sad 
Incss  in  his  mental  agony  .sometime?^ 
'shriek.s:  but  Brahms  in  his  pe.ssimist i'^ 
;mood,  even  in  his  forced  gaiety,  often 
jwhines.  .         ,  „ 

I  It  was  an  experience  to  Jjear  rne 
I  fourth  symphony  performed  a.s  ll  wa,'^ 
vesterdav  interpreled  with  unde.rst.iiiu- 


UPTOWN  AM)  <»1  VMIMA 
/  he  lliy  Triiit" 


comic  as  Winds,  wiih  his  ofiri  imiia-| 
1  tions  of  wild  animals,  and  Mr.  Biendeli 
does  his  best  to  inject  plausible  buf- 1 
1  foonery  into  the  narrative.   Mr.  Wayne, 
,i..nrf..i  u.  ;  lilted  Irom   obscurity   as  a  property 

all  talUiUK    ".leen   d'aui.i    ■•"I^P'''"   '"I  , 

K"l'li"ir«Ni,  an.i  i-re-  iboy  to  become  a  fearless  Lochlnvar.  Is 
•v  '''''"*\;Vn'";v,y„j{  natural,   unaffected,   promising.  Miss 

\"M»rViiwVw  j*^h^J.^<J;i^[|  ^  seems  miscast,   thouRh   the  | 

'inns'  Mai^hMliI  fault  may  be  in  the  colorless  charact- |' 
erization  written  for  her.    There  are|^ 

many  other  speaking  parts,  hundreds  j 
of  extras  and  Indians,  tons  on  tons  ol  j 
livestock,  not  least  of  these  being  the  || 
herd    of     buffalo.     Here    again     the  | 
camera  triumphs  as  jt  catches  these, 
lumberine  creatures  at  close  range,  m, 
truth.  -The  31g  Trail"  -^^J^^^^*, 
mighty  monument  to  the  skill  and  the 
danng  of  Its  photographers,^  ^  ^ 
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I -^mparLsons  between  "The  Covered 
;,i4im  '  and  •  The  Big  Trail"  are  in- 
II  able.     James    Uni/«    directed  the 
luer   for   Paramount   several  years! 
,..    It  was  a  .silent  picture,  of  course,' 
Hi  aa  such  was  noteworthy  for  its 
osre.'id.     Mr.    Walsh    in    'The  Big 
;,..ro({iapliy.   its   splendid  generalship 
u  ilie  handling        nia.s.sed  humanity. 
IS  story  wa.s  no  better  llian  such  a 
I, , Hire  needed  to  sive  excuse  for  its 
I      ■•   h-A.^   liad  all   the  fresher  ad- 
iiilaBes,  -HK-e*''.  sound,  sharper  photo- 
1  iphy    larger  screen,   possibly  better 
!  lyevs'    Kox  gave  him  unlimited  funds, 
niple  lime     Tlie  result  is  a  combiiia- 
i.m  of  impres.sive  magnitude,  and  of 
mid  monotony. 
JU.SI    100    years    ago,    according  to 
1  he  Big  Trail,"  a  courageous  army  of 
men    and    women,    assembled  some- 
where in  Missouri  from  many  of  the  | 
Dtlier  stales  m  llie  union,  set  forth  as 
)ioiu'eis  lo  extend  Uie  western  line  ol 
■vihzaliou.    Then  as  now,  this  motley 
,iid  had  it*  virluous  citizens,  and  us 
il  ones.     Preachers,   larmers,  small- 
■  wii   merclianls,   nibb<?d   elbows  with 
inil)ler.s,  ihicves,  even  a  murderer  or 
s(i    .such  commingling  sliould  provide 
,   iianalivf  ot  .sori.s;   .so  we  liave  as 
llieiic    Coleman,    young,  virile, 
I  uigey  of  tlKUie,  adept  Willi  gun,  pistol 
;iiicl    kinle,    as    a    lone    scout    ol  the 
plains,     (neiuilv     wiUi     I  lie  Indians, 
■  .•.spccled  by   liie  trappers.     We  have 
,s  heroine   Rulli  t-'aiiieion.  who  with 
her   voimger   biolher,  Dave,   feels  the 
luge'of  wesieni  migration.    Kor  slolia 
eciiliule    we   have    the  Ka.scoiiis  and 
I  lie   l(igBse.s.   and   for   villainy,  ejther 
loulisli  or  sill.Ue,  the  mailinialions  of 
i;e>l  flacU.  beslial  muleleer,  Ins  Mcxi- 
,       allv.  Ijovtv.,  and  Thorpe,  a  rivcr- 
„.ttt    gainliler    living    under  coiislant 
lueal  i>t  I  lie  noose  becau.se  of  his  cheap 
I  looiiedneas.    'lo  lliiUi  lie  bon.sls  of  his 
iiiylhical  planlation.s  in  Louisiana;  his 
.i.'leiitions  annoy  her  less  lliau  they  do 
oiing  Coleman,  torn  between  his  devo- 
iion  lo  her  and  his  vow  to  avenge  his 
nun deied  1  rapper  Iriend.    He  suspects 
elaek  and  lA.pez.    In  the  end  he  kills 
I'laeli:  will)  Ills  knlle.    Lopez  peri.shes 
in  a  bliw,Brd.    Thouie  is  killed  by  Cole- 
man .s  loyal  friend,  /.eke,  a  gii/zled  old 
iiaiipei.     By    this    lime    the  pioneers, 
have  leaclied  Oiegon.  tlieir  desi inalu.ii. 
Willi  all  llie   bud   men  exlei niiiialed,  j 
I  rue  lf>ve  emerges  triiiinpliaiit.  a  new  1 
life  begin.s  for  all.  .1 
Tnal  IS  the  secondary  element    in  i 
The  Big  Trail."     l  lie  main  ilieine  is  i 
ihe     ioiiuiey    of    those    innuiuerable  t 
lovered  wagons  with  iheir  toiling  lioi.ses 
uiid  oxtii  and  their  precious  fieighi.  j 
Thioiigh  days  and  nights  of  privalion 
mid  danger 'Mr.  Wal.sh  leads  his  cour- 
ageous  explorers.     Across,  treacherous 
:,uet»ins  of  arid  de.serls  he  guides  Ihein. 
Ihev    stagger    and    wallow  through 
blinding  blizstards;  they  are  drenched 
by  torrential  rains,  menaced  by  dazzhng 
lighliiing.     These  scenes  are  particu- 
liiilv   line   and  graphic;   never  before 
have  director  and  eaineraman  obtained 
.such  eonviiKing  deiiionsUal  ions  of  na- 
lines  trenirndoiis  power  to  crush  frail 
liinnaiiily.     When    llie   pioneers  come 
I.I  a  IwwerinK  plateau  edging  a  (irecipi- 
loiis  fliop  10  a  valley  below,  men  and 
women  lower  their  wagon.-*  and  ihem- 
.selves  by  ropes.    They  suffer  .scarring 
los-se-s  in  lording  rivers;    they  are  fur- 
ther decimated  when  exhaustion  and 
slaivallon    overwhelm    them    in  the 
(le.seif   when  Indians,  encircling  I  heir  ^ 
(  orral,  kill  olT  young  and  old.    Yet  Ihey  i 
pusli  on.    And  here  is  where  monotony  , 
enters    That  ceasele.ss  rumble  of  wheels 
and  clanking  of  iron,  persists  in  ones 
ears    not  wliollv  relieved  by  startling  | 
incidents  or  flashes  of  story  or  streaks 
;  of  comedy.    For.  bear  in  mind.  '  The 
RW  Trail"  luns  for  iwo  hours  and  five 
ininiiles.     He    is    herculean    and  re- 
wuiceful  indeed   who  can   carry  any 
, Kline       lliat  lengih,  and  avoid  all 

i„  the  way  of  acting,  the  'heavies  \ 
.  el  the   juveniles.    Mr.  Power,  with 
uvelloiis  make-up,  portrays  perfectly 
,e  be.siial.   craven  Ilack;   Mr.  Keith 
,,>kes    Thorpe    eliKiiient,   even   in  his 
I       .iciuavily;  Mr  Stevens  is  the  malignant 
1         leticaii.     Mr.  Marshall  is  again  the 
.rrulous  old   trapper,  as  he  wa.s  In 
i  he  Covered  Wagon. '  Mr.  Powell  W 


LIFE  IN  AN  "ALBUM" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"The  Third  New  Yorker  Album"-a  collection 
of  pictures  from  that  sP"«h"y  weekly-has  .lus 
been  published.    Will  it  be  of  value  to  futuir 
historians  of  manners  and  cu.stoms  during  th 
years  ■28-  30  in  the  United  States?    Or  does  U 
reflect  New  York  only?    And  what  will    u  ur 
historians  have  to  say  of  American  life  as  thus 

''Tooking 'over  the  volume.s  of  Punch  froin 
«ie  days  of  Doyle  and  Leech.  Keene  and  Du 
i  Mauner  down  to  the  present  day,  ""^^  "''^t!"' 
la  vivid  knowledge  of  England  s  social  life.  The 
I  men  and  women  are  at  heart  the  same,  how- 
'ever  their  dress  and  coiffures  may  vai-y;  the 
would  be  sportsman,  the'timid  f^"'-^^^'  cyn>- 
cal  cabman  and  busman-now  the  chauffeur  ^ 
the  hean-  swell,  the  gusher  about  art,  the  freak 
painter,  the  .stlly  ?».^tl-t°.  the  loungers  in  the 
•  pub"  were  all  unchanged  in  pictorial  England 
for   manv   years.    Punch   is   England,  sturdy, 
courageous,  humorous,  both  in  the  old  and  pre. 
ent  meaning  of  the  word,  ^ere  is  no  need  to 
speak  of  Punch  a,s  a  political  power. 

Tlie  New  Yorker  Is  finst  of  all  a  mirror  of 
that  citVs  life;  without  lively  interest  in  politics 
of  civil  bettemenl;  thus  it  is  faithful  to  the 
character  of  the  men  and  ^^'""Y"  P^i^;^^;;', 
Vanity  Fair,  the  first  comic  weekly  wor  h^'  t'^^ 
name"  in  this  country-the  civil  war  killed  i  - 
warconspicuous  for  its  brilliant  articles  and  th^. 
pohtical  cartoons  of  Stephens,  but  'ts  pictttres 
a  .social  life  were  seldom  worthy  of  attention, 
though  the  drawings  by  Mullen  .showed  a  fan- 
tastical imagination  and  genuine  individualit>^ 
Vedder  pays  him  a  tribute  in  hts  memoiis_  but 
the  contributors.  Inland.  George  Arnold,  Shan 
ev  "Ar.emus  Ward,"  and  tho.se  who  drank  bee 
,n  PfafTs  cellar,  gave  Vanity  Fair  a  d^sUnct.m 
that    was    recognized    even    by    ^^e  Atlantic 
i  Monthly.    There    were    succe.ssors    that  ga 
!  promi.se  but  soon  died,  «^  P""^^'""""  .^^ 
l"^   Puck,  when  the  great  Joseph  ^^^Pf 
the  cartoons  and  H.  C.  Bun_ner  was  the  editoi 
had  a  policy:  fightmg  against  shams  in  politic, 
society  and  the  blatant  f.rms  of  ^o-caled  r.. 
Ugion-Puck  was  respected;  it  Seated 
c^reedy    unscrupulous  politicians.    It  took 
Amusing  view  of  everyday  life  as  seen  by 
extravagant  Opper  and  the  artistic  eyes  of  Tav 

'"'judge  was  first  If  all  political;  Life  in  its 
better  days  was  both  a  political  and  society  o  - 
gan,  clever,  amusing,  with  due  attention  paid 
to  fine  drawing  and  literary  expression^  Wha 
Idea  would  the  "intelligent  foreigner  not  pre 
disposed  a-amst  the  United  States,  let  alone  the 
n^re  hJonan,  gain  of  '^^e  in  the  metropohs 
as  portrayed  in  the  New  Yorkers  Albums. 

He  would  applaud  the  full  page  dra^Mng 
bv  Gluvas  Williams:  be  would  laugh  with  John 


Co  IT  c  e  p  t  s 

"b^Tthilip  hale 

The  work  written  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Sym; 
chestra  is  this  v,'eek  Respighi's  "Metamorphoseon:  Modi  XII,"  a  title 
lent  to  "Theme  and  12  Variations."  Where  did  Sig.  Respighi  find  th 
"Metomorphoseon"?  Is  not  this  use  of  "Modi"  unusual?  There  is  no 
ence  here  to  Ovid's  poem,  yet  a  composer  might  use  the  variation  ft 
give  a  musical  impression  of  various  tales  with  mythological  subjects. 

Mr.  Polats?,hck,  the  new  first  clarinet  of  the  orchestra,  will  play  M 
concerto,  which,  under  the  reign  ot  Dr.  Muck,  was  played  by  Albert 
There  is  a  curious  statement  in  Fowler  s  "Dictionary  of  Modern  I 
Usage:"  "Clariiom^t.  The  two  forms  denote  the  same  instrument,  b 
'onet'  lorm  is  in  n-ove  f7rnc:al  use  mnd  therefore  preferable  in  liter 
while  musicians  and  musical  connois.'^eurs  affect  the  other."  "Affect"' 
lorm  "clarionet '  came  irom  a  mistaken  view  of  the  derivation  of  tl 
ment.  "clarion."  The  first  quotation  for  "clarinet"  in  the  great  Ox 
tionary  is  from  Morse's  "American  Geography  "  (1796). 

Another  Polish  pianist,  Jan  Smeterlln.  will  be  heard  tonight  at 
ertory  Theatre.  There  is  an  old  saying  in  Germany  that  when  a 
born  the  parents  are  in  doubt  whether  to  bring  him  up  as  a  thief 
dler.  It  would  seem  that  in  Poland  a  child  is  nursed,  possibly  bcm, 
piano.  Mr.  Smeterlin  will  play  24  preludes  by  Chopin;  count  then 
plays.  A  good  many  years  ago  a  pianist  living  in  Boston  made  a  ^ 
of  playing  all  Chopin's  Etudes  at  one  sitting.  When  he  went  to  Ber 
flourishec"  a  huge  visiting  card  on  which  a  few  measures  from  e 
were  engraved. 
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There  should  be  interest  in  the  violini.st  Prank  Kneisel,  for 
son  of  his  father,  who  was  admired  and  loved  nere  aa  a  musician  ar 
Like  his  father,  the  son  is  addicted  to  the  mu;;ic  of  Brahms,  for 
and  a  Hungarian  dance  by  Johannes  are  on  the  program.  Report 
young  Mr.  Kneisel  is  something  more  than  the  son  of  his  father. 

Royal  Dadmun.  who  will  sing  here  next  Thursday,  spells  Handel 
del."  He  is  not  the  only  offender  in  this  respect.   Handel  left  out  ti 
fication  of  "a"  soon  after  h-e  arrived  in  London  to  make  that  city  ' 
Ing  place. 

Newcomers  in  our  concert  halls  are  Hortense  Husserl,  pianist 
David  Barnett,  pianist  (Nov.  13). 

Harold  Bauer,  having  changed  the  piano  he  plays,  will  give  a  r^ 
the  15th.  He  speaks  warmly  of  the  instrument,  as  he  did  of  other! 
ments  he  has  played.  Thus  he  gives  impartial  encouragement  to  arr 

Mr.  Simmons,  born  in  Missouri,  "wanted  to  know."  so  he  came 
ton  to  study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Bostoiil 
versify.  It  is  said  that  he  also  studied  several  years  in  the  "musical 
tres"  of  Europe,  so  he  now  plays  "on  an  average  of  three  times  a  wal 
fore  Wie  microphone." 

The  program  of  the  concert  in  memory  of  Georges  Longy  in 
hall  tomorrow  night  (8:30  o'clock)  will  be  as  follows:' 

Sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  I'j 

(Mr.  Miquelle  and  Mme.  Renee  Longy)  1 

Two  Rhapsodies   ^1 

(Mr.  Loeffler,  viola;  Mr.  Speycr.  oboe;  Mme.  Renee  Longy.  pianoj 

Concerto  for  piano,  violin  and  string  quartet  (2d  movement)  Clr" 

(Mr.  Sanroma.  piano;  Miss  Ippolito,  violin;  the  Durrell  String  qua 

Trittico  Botticelliano;  No.  3.  The  Birth  of  Venus  R 

(Orchestra  composed  of  Longy's  colleagues  in  the  Boston  Symphc 

chestra.  Mr.  Piston,  conductor.  First  performance  in  Boston) 
Third  movement  of  String  Quartet  (First  stands  of  the  Boston  SJ 

phony  orchestra)   

Introduction  and  Allegro  for  harp  and  other  instruments   

(Messrs.  Salzedo.  harp;  Laurent,  flute;  Mimart.  claripet;  the 
String  Quartet.  Mr.  Salzedo  has  arranged  a  double  bass  part) 

"Panis  Angelicus."  arranged  by  Mr.  Piston   , 

(Marie  Sundelius.  soprano;  Mr.  Robison,  tenor;  members  of  th^ 
Symp'hony  orchestra:  Mr.  Miquelle  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
violoncello  solo  passages) 

"Hayden  Coffin's  Book "  is  published  by  Alston  Rivers,  LondonJ 
tains  many  anecdotes— some  about  "Dorothy,"  in  which  Marie  Temp^ 
In  Boston,  the  same  season  she  gave  an  interesting  portrayal  of , 
Some  of  us  remember  no  doubt  his  singing  "Queen  of  My  Heart." 
'song,  which  was  introduced  in  "Dorothy. '  By  the  way.  he  took  iiart 
performances  of  trfat  pretty  operetta.  At  one  time  Lucy  Carr-Shaw. 
ter  of  G.  B.  S.,  played  the  title  role.  ' 

Marie  Tempest!  Who  can  forget  her  in  "The  Red  Hussar,"  "The  II 
Master,"  "The-  Algerian"?  It  was  not  till  1899  that  she  leftftlie  oppretbl 
for  straight  comedy.  It  should  be  remembered  that  she  took  sinaine  j 
In  Paris,  under  Manuel  Garcia  at  the  Royal  Academy' #  MuslcM 
she  was  awarded  several  medals. 


■..r  ii.,,^=-  bp  woum  laugii  Let  us  add  to  the  texts  that  should  suggest  music  to  Amen 

by  Gluyas  ^^'"'^"1'.'  ^nes  men  and  womenl  posers.  The  following  verses  are  part  of  the  confession  of  the  murd 
Held,  Jr..  lememo      ^  ■         ridicule;  he|husband  by  a  Mississippi  woman.  Mrs.  Pearl  Drew: 

m  years  gone  b%.  now  _neia  up_^         Mhrvs:!  Down  in  a  lonely  graveyard. 

Where  the  flowers  bloom  aiid  fade, 
Tliere  lies  my  darling  .sleeping, 


.vould  be  am.used  by  Peter  Arno  and  othe  s 

ftnd  some  of  the  *  iveK 

turistic  manner,  others  boldly  and  ^ffectnet 
d-awn    Would  he  not  also  say  that  New  \or. 
hfeTs' thus  portrayed  was  on  the  whole  tainted 
rvulganty,'the  vulgarity  of  the  -dd^nly  r.ch- 
of  the  snobs  in  art  and  in  society   °/  aestjiet. 
pretenders;  while  the  pictures  il'^^^ratrng  e 
pathetic  Simplicity'  and  braverv  of  the  Poorj  ould - 
be  an  agreeable  relief?    Would  he  not  also  find 
chean  allusions  to  sexual  obsession?  1 
iT  he  Should  turn  to  the  Album  picturu..|< 
some  years  ago  the  "Gay  ^.-ties,'  would  . 
not  be  iustified  in  exclaiming:      Life  in  r  tM 
and  country  was  simpler,  better,  more  who.e- 
some  in  those  days'  ? 


In  a  cold  and  silent  grave. 

He  died  not  brokenliearted, , 
Nor  by  a  disease  'ne  fell. 
But  in  an  instant  parted 

From  the  ones  he  loved  so  well. 

Down  on  my  knees  before  him 
I  pleaded  for  his  life. 
But  deep  into  his  bosom 
Had  plunged  a  forty-five. 


J.,,,     1    ll.'.l'   ..ln-il    In,.,    I;. .11. 

•'My  darling,  don't  you  fmr. ' 

Then  he  said,  "No,  my  darling,  . 
Your  words  can  never  be. 
For  I  soon  will  be  sleepinR. 
In  hell  away  from  thee. 

"I  know  I've  been  a  rambler, 
I  know  I've  done  you  wrong, 
But  don't  forget  me,  darling, 
When  you  sing  this  song. 

"The  time  has  come,  my  darling, 
When  you  and  I  must  part. 
The  bullet  of  that  forty-five 
Has  surely  plunged  my  heart. 

"But  ki.ss  our  little  childwn 
And  tell  them  I  am  gone. 
Don't  let  them  follow  my  footsteps 
For  I  have  led  them  wrong." 


Mr.  Charles  Marshall  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  is  reported 
I  .i.<;  believing  that  Othello  was  coal  black.  Now  if  to  enter  fully  into  the  jlart  ! 
iMr.  Marshall  should  black  himself  all  over,  would  it  improve  the  quality 
of  his  vocal  performance?  j 

Here  is  a  fine  example  of  Englishmen's  loyalty  to  their  composers  at  ' 
the  expense  of  their  critical  judgment.  Elgar's  "Enigma  Variations"  were 
performed  recently  at  a  Folkestone  Festival.  The  Daily  Telegraph  made 
thus  comment:  "One  should  be  very  careful  what  music  one  chooses  to 
hear  after  such  a  work  of  Elgar's  masterpiece,  and,  to  be  frank,  Tchaikov- 
sk\     '  .11  'li  .Symphony  would  certainly  not  be  iny  personal  choice." 


woild.   He  wa<:  at  once  ashamed  of  "his  speech.   He, 'was  forgi.in.  M  

and  Mary  looked  back  at  their  own  lives.  The  actf^h  then  reverted  to  th»» 
moRting  of  Mary,  poor,  needing  help,  not  knowing  whether  her  rascally  inis- ' 
band  was  alive  or  dead,  with  Michael,  a  struggling  author,  Tliey  fell  in  love 
and  would  marry;  but  how  about  the  absent  husband?  There's  been  no  di- 
vorce.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  bigamy,  they  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.    But  Michael's  'Victorian  father  is  shocked.    He  insist.^  they  should 
marry.  And  so  as  a  London  critic  put  it,  Michael,  "quite  dishonestly,  makes  ■ 
Mary  a  precariously  honest  woman."  Thirteen  years  or  so  later,  the  fir^t 
husband  turns  up,  bent  on  blackmail.   Michael  shoves  him  out  of  the  flat  .so , 
vigorously  that  No.  1  falls  dead  ("Don't  be  rough,  I  have  a  weak  heart."^ 
Here's  a  pretty  ado.   If  the  truth  is  told,  Mary  may  have  to  serve  time  for 
bigamy.  An  ingenious  story  in  explanation  is  rehearsed.  The  police  are  sym- , 
pathetic  (Michael  had  forgotten  to  take  important  papers  from  the  dead 
man's  pocket).  Ten  years  later  Michael  and  Mary  are  still  more  prosperous.; 
Their  son  has  grown  up  and  has  married  a  "little  lady  after  a  brief  ac- ' 
quaintance  at  a  studio  dance."  The  curtain  falls  on  an  irritating  question: 
The  police  have  found  out  the  identity  of  Mary's  first  husband.  Will  she  do  j 
time?  The  police  sergeant  is  a  friend  of  the  family;  a  fellow-author;  fond  cf  j 
Michael's  company. 

The  play  has  met  with  great  success  in  this  country  and  in  London. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  had  this  to  .say:  "An  excellent  evening's  enter- 
taininent.  Mr.  Milne  brings  to  it  his  unfailing  skill  in  the  writing  of  dialoguj 
whose  polish  and  grace  continually  suggest  perspectives  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation in  the  background  and  glittering  action.  There  is  in  'Michael  and  t 
Mary'  a  serious  philosophy  of  life,  like  an  accompaniment  in  the  bass  to  a  | 
sentimental  yet  vivacious  tune." 


IX  tie    T li  e  a  t  r  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

WouK  Chat  the  band  of  ardent  prohibitionists  headed  by  Mrs.  Tilton  and 
the  Rev.  Arcturus  Zodiac  Conrad  would  see  "Light  Wines  and  Beer"  now 
Jplaying  at  the  Lyric  Theatre!    They  would  surely  take  a  kindlier  view  of 
|the  beer  saloon  when  it  was  often  nm  by  such  excellent  men  as  Nich  Schloss 
ind  Rudolph  Zimmer.    They  would  look  approvingly  on  Mrs.  Mahoney 
Iwho  comes  in  for  a  "bucket  of  suds"  for  family  consumption — motherly  Mrs. 
iMahoney,  a  devoted  wife,  anxious  for  her  tired  husband's  welfare — the  day 
I  no  doubt  had  been  a  hard  one.    If  our  prohibitionists  would  only  take  a 
]  lesson  from  the  distressing  conduct  of  Mr.  Zimmer,  after  he  had  listened 
to  Billy  Sunday  and  the  tricky,  treacherous,  sneaking  William  J.  Parker, 
they  might,  still  firm  in  their  convictions,  nevertheless  hold  certain  dis- 
1  graceful  practices  of  snoopers  and  self-appointed  detectives  in  abhorrence. 


Mr.  Leslie  Howard,  the  excellent  Peter  in  "Berkeley  House,"  was  re- 
lorted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Borton  in  her  interesting  article  published  in  the 
Herald  of  last  Sunday,  as  saying  that  he  would  never  play  Romeo.  'He's 
luch  an  ass.  I  always  despised  him ";  but  he  admitted  that  like  1001  other 
Ictors  he  would  like  to  play  Hamlet,  who's  a  regular  fellow,  as  well  as 
pmiosopher. 

Was  Romeo  an  ass,  and  if  he  was,  how  did  he  show  it?  Hazlitt  said  he 
|was  Hamlet  in  love.  Maginn  in  his  brilliantly  paradoxical  "Shakespeare 
•"apers"  considers  him  to  be  meant  as  the  character  of  an  unlucky  man— 
'a  man  who,  with  the  best  views  and  fairest  intentions,  is  perpetually  so 
lunfortunate  as  to  fail  in  every  aspiration,  and,  while  exerting  himself  to  the 
J  utmost  in  their  behalf,  to  involve  all  whom  he  holds  dearest  in  misery  and 
Iruin."  Maginn  opposes  Romeo  to  Bottom  the  lucky.  Even  John  Jay  Chap- 
man in  his  "Glance  Toward  Shakespeare"— a  singularly  original,  sane,  witty. 
I  Illuminative  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature— says :    "Mercutio  is 
the  phantasm  that  leaps  from  the  brain  of  Shakespeare  when  his  mind  has 
been  fatigued  and  a  little  disgusted  with  the  monotonous  egotism  of  his 
lovesick,  over-romantic  hero."       In  another  place  Mr.  Chapman  classes 
j  Romeo  with  Hamlet,  Orlando,  Bertram,  the  two  Claudios,  Ferdinand  and 
Posthumus— "What  an  array  of  unheroic  youths!"  What  would  one  not  give 
lin  a  performance  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  to  meet  Rosaline,  Romeo's  first 
love,  on  the  stage,  if  only  to  see  if  she  answers  the  luscious  description  of 
her  given  by  Mercutio.    But  the  woman  of  Aries  is  not  seen  in  Daudefs 
LArlesienne,"  and  the  woman  that  wrecked  a  husband's  happiness  in 
The  Prisoner"  works  her  spell  ofT  sta^e. 


"Street  Scene,"  a  play  "built  on  a  doorstep,"  by  Elmer  Rice,  will  at  last 
be  seen  here  tomorrow  night  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre.  It  was  produced  at 
the  Playhouse,  New  York  on  Jan.  10,  1929.  There  were  more  than  50  per-  ; 
sons  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Lockridge  wrote  that  "never  a  one  of  them  to  hit  | 
brazenly  on  a  false  note."  He  mentioned  by  name,  however,  Erin  O'Brien 
Moore's  Rose  Maurrant;  Beulah  Bondi's  Emma  Jones;  Leo  Bulgakoy's  Abra- 
ham Kaplan.  (Miss  Moore  went  to  London  for  the  production  at  the 
'Globe  Theatre  on  Sept.  9,  1930.)  Mr.  Lockridge  adds:  "And  one  might  go 
on  to  name  them  all." 

The  story  is  that  of  the  people  who  live  in  one  tenement.  It's  a  hot 
summer  evening.  There  is  talking,  there  is  the  never  ceasing  coming  and 
going.  "It  is  casual,  unventful,  every-day."  Kaplan  is  haranguing  about 
the  social  revolution.  Mrs.  Maurrant,  not  having  kind  words  from  her  hus- 
band, the  stage  hand,  has  begun  to  carry  on  with  the  milk  collector.  A 
woman  on  the  third  floor  is  about  to  have  her  first  baby.  It  looks  as  if 
Rose  Maurrant,  a  clerk,  were  to  carry  on  an  affair  with  a  married  man. 
A  family  will  be  dispossessed.  Frank  Maurrant,  jealous  and  suspicious, 
shoots  his  wife.  A  crowd  gathers;  one  woman  says:  "It  all  goes  td  show 
that  you  never  know  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning  what  the  day  holds." 
Maurrant,  finally  captured,  tells  his  daughter,  he  must  have  been  out  of 
his  head.  Every  one  tries  to  help  her.  Sam  Kaplan  wishes  to  marry  her, 
to  protect  her.  "She  feels  somehow  that  everything  that  has  happened 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  one  has  tried  too  hard  to  'belong'  to  some  one 
else."  Later,  perhaps.  A  couple  is  looking  for  an  apartment  in  the  brown- 
stone  house  when  the  final  curtain  falls. 

"Made  or  the  simplest  human  ingredients,"  says  Mr.  Littell,  the  play  is 
"strikingly  original,  amusing,  moving,  and  exciting." 

Mr.  Rice,  five  or  six  years  ago  wrote  largely  for  his  own  amusement  a 
play  without  •words,  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York." 

"One  episode  represented  the  awakening  of  a  brownstone  front  in 
the  early  morning  hours.  There  wa.s  neither  plot  nor  situation.  One 
merely  saw  the  house  shaking  off  its  sleep  and  beginning  to  go  about  the 
business  of  the  day.  The  late  home  comers,  the  janitor,  the  trades  people, 
the  weary  doctor,  the  passers  by,  the  workmen,  the  music  people— all  were 
there:  the  substance,  in  short,  of  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  second  act  of 
'Street  Scene.'  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  I  wrote  this  scene  that  it  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  full  length  play.  In  the  fall  of  1927  I  returned  to 
America  after  nearly  three  years'  residence  in  Europe,  and  so  vividly  did  the 
New  York  scene  impress  itself  upon  me  after  my  long  absence  abroad,  that  | 
almost  without  thinking  about  it  I  began  the  development  of  the  long-  \ 
dormant  idea."  Mr.  Rice  speaks  of  the  technical  difficulties.  The  play  was 
completed  about  the  middle  of  February,  1928.  It  was  promptly  rejected  by 
at  least  a  dozen  of  the  best  known  producers  in  New  York.  At  last,  he  asked 
William  A.  Brady,  who  had  accepted  the  play— the  director  abruptly  disap- 
peared—if he  would  let  him.  Rice,  undertake  the  direction.  "To  my  aston- 
ishment he  agreed  at  once." 


At  an  afternoon  cocktail-tea  given  day  before  vesterday  in  honor  of  a 
visitmg  picture  star,  the  movie  critic  of  a  Jewish  daily  was  presented  to  the 
screen  scream  by  the  hostess. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  lied  the  film  star.  "I  read  her  criticisms  every  day. 
They  are  excellent." 

„,r  '  ^^^^  Yiddish,"  protested  the  astonished  critic- 

Mr.  Kitchen  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  people  of  Vienna  have  been  offended  by  the  portrayal  of  manners 
in  their  city  as  portrayed  in  "Measure  for  Measure,  "  so  there  is  now  a  new 
adaptation  by  Dr.  Flatter,  a  la^^^er.  He  had  tried  to  modernize  its  dialogue 
by  using  every  day  German  and  Viennese  idioms.  It  is  said  that  in  spite 
of  this,  and  of  alterations  and  transpositions  of  scenes,  the  play  goes  well  on 
the  boards,  although  one  critic  wrote:  "The  Burgtheatre  had  a  beautiful 
«i£:ht.  but  Shakespeare  a  bad  one." 


The  Boston  Professional  Players  have  chosen  for  their  second  productior, 
at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  A.  A.  Milne's  play,  "Michael  and  Mary."  The  first 
performance  will  be  tomorrow  night.  ' 

The  play  was  produced  at  the  Charles  Hopkins  Theatre,  New  York,  on  ' 
Dec.  13,  1929.    Michael.  Henry  Hull;  Mary,  Edith  Barrett;  the  Rev.  Simo^ 
Rov\e,  David  Glassford;  "P.  C."  Cuff,  Harry  Beresford;  Mrs.  Tullivant,  Alic( 
Belmore  Chile.  J 

When  the  play  was  produced  in  London,  Feb.  i,  19310,  Herbert  Marshal 
played  Michael;  Edna  Best,  Mary.  While  Mr.  Milne  was  at  work  on  this  play 
he  wrote  several  times  to  Mr.  Hopkins  in  praise  of  it;  wh^n  he  sent  the  final 
act.  he  remarked:  "If  this  isn't  the  best  play  I've  ever  written,  I'm  a  fool 
He  gave  it  the  title  "The  Flower."  As  the  play  was  Qriginally  planned,  it 
was  to  be  in  two  acts  with  five  scenes,  and  it  wa.s  to  Ke  in  the  nature  of  a 
flashback.  The  first  scene  a-as  to  be  in  1929  instead  of  1905.   David,  the  son 


Giovanni  Grasso,  who  first  became  known  in  England  by  his  association 
with  the  Sicilian  Players,  including  Mimi  Aguglia,  died  recently.  In  1908, 
Grasso  by  his  acting  in  "Morte  Civile"  became  the  talk  of  London,  In  191() 
as  the  only  star  of  his  company,  his  Othello  crowded  the  Lyric  theatre  with 
enthusiastic  audiences.  "No  such  passion  had  been  seen  in  the  part  In 
London  since  Salvini.  The  Othellos  of  Irving  and  Edwin  Booth  had  many 
beauties,  but  they  were  pale  compared  with  those  of  the  two  Italians." 

Grasso  and  Mimi  had  a  falling  out.  They  both  visited  the  United 
States,  but  they  came  and\acted  separately.  i 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

The  presence  of  Marilyn  Miller  in  the  title  role  of  "Smiles,"  Mr.  Zieg- 
'  feld's  nascent  musical  comedy  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  provokes  tbt 
questions— How  long  may  a  dancer  hold  her  public?  What  are  the  tell-tale 
.signs  of  waning  powers?   What  is  her  ultimate  status  in  the  theatre  which 
;She  may  have  known  since  childhood?   Here  is  a  gloriously  endowed  young 


of  Michael  and  Mary,  had  got  into  a  love  scrape.    J'lichael  was  trying  to  '"''T^''  ^"""^  ''"''^  ^^'^         ^  ^^^''^  *° 

help  the  boy  out  of  it,  but  David  grew  angry,  and  sa|d  that  men  wouW  be  '^'^'^J'^l"  7"'  1°  ^^"?"^'  one  of  "The  Columbia  Trio"  or  of  "Thn 
men:  even  his  lather  might  have  brought  illfgitim.ate  children  iBto.  the-''^  Columbians   she  toured  the  world,  tappmg  lightly  on  numerous  f-r.' 
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fairies  at  revelry,     m'-o.  .^''"gs  linger 

In  the  memory.  „  .  »v,  „»rmi)-  ~ 

The  "Fantasia  Baetica"  both  permit- 

,  lass  vaudeville  and  Susie  hall  stages.    Until  l^i*  ^he^^^^^''^"-??,^^  ^trtuo^^^^^^ 
American  patrons  of  musical  comedy  or  revue.    Then  the  Shuberts    dis-   ;|j'^^°*f'^^i,j'?hmic  point  and  clarity  at  a 
covered-  her  and  set  her  on  the  immense  Winter  Garden  stage  in  New]  ^^^^^t  or  two  of  great  speed  and  .stress, 
York,  where  she  remained  to  grace  with  her  fairy._  feathery  da^cmg^  a^  a^^^^^ 

nlques,  by  giving  a  less  stolid  even  a 
somewhat  restless,  pace  to  the  exposi 
tion  of  the  theme,  and  by  iny«^tmg  the 
successive  variations,  contrasted  thougn 
they  were,  with  a  similar  nerv-ous  vital- 
ity, he  rescued  an  overplayed  master- 
piece from  being  once  more  the  ourden- 
some  experience  it  has  of  late  so  often 
become.  Especially  in  the  endless  finale 
did  he  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  hear- 
ers for  the  rhythmic  energy,  the  un- 
flagging continuity  and  the  bulliant 
conclusion  that  he  gave. it.  Enthus.asli- 
cally  applauded,  Mr.  Sunonds  began  a 
!  succession  of  •■encores"  with  Schumann  s 
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succession  of  "Passing  Shows."  Then,  in  1918.  Mr.  Ziegfeld  decided  that 
she  needed  glorification,  and  he  established  her  in  his  "Follies"  of  that 
year    In  time  came  "Sally,"  "Sunny"  and  Rosalie,  and  .stardom. 

Not  without  hard  work.  Probably  none  save  Miss  Miller  ever  will 
know  what  price  had  to  be  paid  for  that  high  place  in  the  sun;  daily 
lessons  in  elocution,  stage  deportment,  sin|ing;  old  steps  to  be  polishedj 
new  steps  to  be  mastered.  Tap  dancing,  soft-shoe  dancing,  ballet  dancing 
—all  to  be  so  perfected  that  no  other  virtuoso  in  her  tune  should 
able  to  approach  that  perfection.  Rigid  dieting  to  be  observed  properly 
balanced  hours  of  rest  and  exercise  and  performance;  keen  watchfulnes^ 
for  that  slightest  excess  of  flesh,  with  its  threat  to  defeat  or  to  humiliate 
her.  That,  and  the  passing  of  time.  '  , 

Last  Tuesday  evening  Miss  Miller  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  varymg 
emotions.  She  was  greeted  handsomely,  yet  as  the  performance  went  on 
little  shadows,  flickering  across  her  features,  indications  of  cha«nn. 
bewilderment,  perhaps  envy,  would  erase  for  the  instant  the  twinkles  in 
her  eyes,  the  ready  smile  on  her  lips.  Those  of  the  audience  who  are 
Quicker  than  others  in  observation  and  analysis  thought  they  knew  the 
cause  While  Marilyn  was  dancing  well  enough,  two  others  were  dancing 
better  While  she  was  repeating  steps  as  familiar  to  spectators  as  to 
herself  those  others  were  creating  something  newer  and  fresher;  doing 
something  more  difficult  with  a  greater  ease.    In  short,  they  were  steal- 

'"^  HOW  fould  this  happen?  Because  the  Marilyn  Miller  of  today  is  not  ^t  about  11  o'clock  next  Saturday 
the  MTril".  Mm  1  Sf  ^ally"  or  "Sunny:"  These  few  intervening  years  ,,,,,  the  curtain  wiU  rmg  down  or 
have  brought  that  first  superfluous  poundage  which  presages  woe  to  last  time  on  E.  E.  Chve  and  his 
tapping  feet  The  old  sense  of  rhythm  was  there,  the  will  and  the  knowledge  Copley  theatre  player  ,  and  foi  the 
were  there  but  also  evident  was  that  diflerAice  of  a  split  second  m  execu-  ^,3^  time  since  Clive  ^''^t  p  ayed  here 
lion  ihe  ballet  specialty  was  mercifully  abbreviated.  Meantime  the  ^3  years  ago,  his  house  will  be  dark 
uon.     -^"^  .jj  applause,  as  they  capered  singly  in  the  theatre  season. 

Astaires  Fred  and  Adel^'  /^^re  P^'^^S    P    PP  ^^^^  ^^an     ciive's  decision  to  close  the  show  was 

^.ou^TgSs Jh  uTh  M\rs  Mil^^^  senior  by  a  scant  two  years-  known  yesterday  afternoon  when 

raTed  t^  the  minute.  Neither,  it  Is  true,  can  sing;  but  Fred  has  an 
earnest  dImeanoT  in  speech,  and  his  sister  has  become  a  comedienne  of 
odd  facim"    Each  complements  the  other;  each  is  a  dancer  born;  and 

"^"S;  ?i:gfS"ntme  fhoSrbe'  added  to  those  of  other  civic  lead.s 
Mr.  -^i^g/^  "  unemployed    For    "Smiles"    he    has   assembled  a 

;tCcast  ofpas^pre^and  future  celebrities.  He  ha.  clothed  them 
^nH  his  stLe  lavishly  and  with  accustomed  artistry.  He  will  pay  com- 
missions anTrSauS  to  the  cream  of  professional  craftsmen.  M.  Mc- 
Gwire s  book  when  abridged  will  serve.  Mr.  Youman's  score  will  need  no 
Gu  re  s  dook  wa  ^         ^  .^^hose  gracefulness  is 

l"tk  by^h?  AsSe'^t,^^  feet.  Doubtless  even  now  Mr.  ZlegfeM 
is  p?aSnlng  his  next  achievement.  Here  Is  one  producer  w^ho  is  most 
restless  when  Music  of  |.e^S^^g-f| 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEIk  ^ad  Pf.^'  ^j^'vf^psodyV^^ 

c.    ^       ^vmnhonv  Hall  3 '.30  P.  M  and  Hungarian  Rhapsoay       ^  etition 
joferH<^£m!rin,'pi^^^^^  ^s'y^^^hony-  concert.  Dr. 

^F  ^n^^r^  ^cK'  ^^Tri  K^ous^sevltlky  conductor. 
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BRUCE  SIMONDS 


a  group  of  actors,  actresses  and  stage 
hands,  many  of  whom  have  followed 
iClives  fortunes  since  he  reorganized 
Ithe  Jewett  players  in  1924,  read  the 
'brief  announcement  on  the  theatre 
bulletin  board  that  the  last  pay-off  will 
come  next  week.  j 

OFFERS  NO  ALIBIS 
I    Characteristically,  Clive  declined  to  j 
offer  any  alibis  when  newsmen  quizzed 
Ihlm  in  the  dressing  room  he  has  occu- 
Ipled  since  1917,  although  he  was  quite 
willing  to  analyze  the  factors  which 
lhave  made  it  hard  for  the  legitimate 
theatre  in  the  last  two  years.  He 
n^erely    stated    that    the  f^'^J^^^ 
played  in  red  for  21  consecu  ive  weej 
and  in  hard  cash  has  cost  hun  $38,000 
since  April.  He  said: 

•I  believe  it  Is  caused  by  a  combina- 


ririmjun^ftilae.  X iioixr-pnrepo'-cn vcj  vtity 
to  a  stag  clientele  and  many  people 
wouldn't  be  seen  In  them.  If  Casey 
turned  on  the  burlesque  he'd  close  them 
over  night." 

NO  PLANS  FOR  FUTURE 
Asked  about  his  plans  for  the  future, 
Olive  declared  that  he  has  absolutely 
none. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?  God  knows. 
But  I  still  have  my  health  and  a  little 
courage  and  I'm  going  to  do  anything  I 
can  to  make  money.  Frankly,  I  have 
plenty  of  debts  and  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  them.  All  I  want  to  do  now  is  to 
pay  them  back. 

"Boston  has  been  good  to  me.  I  was 
an  .  Englishman  when  I  came  here  but 
I'm  a  Bostonian  now.  My  boy  goes  to 
school  here  and  he  ll  stay  here  with  his 
mother.  Even  if  I  go  troaping,  they'll 
remain  in  Boston  and  this  will  be  my 
headquarters. 

"I  can't  express  the  blow  it  has  been 
to  close  up  shop.  I  feel  that  the  name 
of  Clive  means  something  here  and  I'd 
like  to  stay  on,  but  Boston  won't  let 
me  A  few  minutes  ago  I  had  to  call 
Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien  and  tell 
her  that  we  won't  be  able  to  give  the 
matinee  performance  for  the  disabled 
veterans  here  Nov.  24,  but  the  show 
!  will  be  put  on  if  I  have  to  come  irom  j 
Chicago  to  direct  it.  It  will  be  played  ' 
on  some  Boston  stage."  1 
PRISON  PERFORMANCES 
Here  Clive  referred  to  the  work  which 
has  added  much  to  his  popularity  with 
theatergoers  of  the  city.  Long  ago  he 
inaugurated  the  practice  of  playing 
once  each  year  at  the  Charlestown 
prison  and  lending  his  company  for 
charitable  performances.  Sadly,  but 
without  bitterness,  he  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  that  work. 

In  the  corridors  outsidfe  the  dressing 
rooms  yesterday,  subdued  knots  of 
players  gathered  to  discuss  what  has 
proved  a  bombshell  to  their  long  and 
happy  associations  with  the  director 
of  their  company.  Many  have  played 
several  seasons  and  two.  Francis  Comp- 
ton  and  Elspeth  Dudgeon,  have  been 
with  Clive  since  the  reorganization. 

Backstage,  hands  who  have  set  the 
scenery  and  raised  the  curtains  for 
some  2000  performances  in  the  266 
playhig  weeks  of  the  last  seven  years, 
went  about  their  tasks  in  solemn 
silence. 

But  out  front,  a  Saturday  matmee 
audience  of  less  than  300  persons 
rocked  with  glee  at  the  humorous  pas- 
sages of  "The  Middle  Watch,"  unaware 
that  hearts  were  nigh  to  the  breaking 
point  just  past  the  footlights. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  many  a 
season,  Clive,  who  had  chosen  for  him- 
self a  minor  part  in  the  English  sea- 
going comedy,  was  not  equal  to  taking 
his  final  curtain  call. 
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'/nd  I  absolutely  refuse  t^^put  on 
,3- programs  abouna- ^u^gestive         ^  plays^^w^^^  ^^^^^ 
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fore,  been  pleasant  to  no Uce  in  mi  r  ^^^j^  ^ 

Simonds  during  the  past  two  s^^on^  a  ..j  think  t^e  ^  P  '  ^^^ilch 
steady  growth  ^^rhlsV^t'Sng  m  ireputaU^^^^^^^  , 

of  evoking  ^^:'^,,Xter    x  a-^^°"^rrnl^^^^^^^ 
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100     Mendelssohn.  Concerto.  Heuber 
eer-Kreisler,  Midnight  Bells 
Hungarian  Dance,  G.  mmor. 

Tanio.  Ries,  La  Capncciosa.   oa. Tnce'^of"  style. 

Contemplation.  Vidal.  Airette.       ^^^J  'f^^^^^  stitution,  '^"t  ^        given  everything  I 

Mine.  Kern.  Ol'  Man  Rivfr-        p  m  making  both  clear  and  musicil  the  mystery  and  now  i    y  J 

Bo»m%ToCo^;cSa^^?.Kou^-  ||wo£vo^^^  -^.^  ^'^^d^^f^allty^^n^  f  k^ ^ I'm  tUugh^;^^^^  ,,.„3 


'BEAUTIFUL  JAPAN' I 
ISDECOU'SSUBJEClj 

Branson  De  Cou  g..e  ^Wm 

views    was    by  Eicnneim, 
Schubert,  Puccmi,  Ketelbey  tneie^a 
also  native  Japanese  music  (?am^en 
flute,  etc.,  with  one  old  song,    K030  no 

/^^A/)^'^ 'no  rou  in  his  introductory  re- 
^  Hia^ks  ?^^e°"of  jo'kyo  and  Vokohama 

^^^^^^^^ 
S^r',^ti^reefnfth%«^V 

kr-clfS^mfft-welfKfeSc 
Itates    The  tourist  that  wishes  to  se 
■:fld  Japan  should  go  inland  especial^ 
'  to  Kyo'to  the  anci^t  capital^  In  th 

^C^o^'^^lTapid^sSVi'e%fJa^^ 
GeSrEe   Wa^hmgton   who  ^united  th 
feXl  lords  and  .ordered  the^pl«id 
tomb,  for  himself,  as  the  bishop^^ 


SSdSfAx;;:Giud.-sgim- 


savagery  of  southern  Spain;  In 
Jl'^Peet-tn^n^h^"""^  Impression  of 


tarks  on  nii-n  m        "  J  tlons  of  inhabitants.  ,y^.  .„ 

house  like  the  Coionia  ,  ^^^^  , 
mouth  or  Shuben^__f e^,  ,  1 


hnrrs  n:  t;t'L,iKi  kh  '-"--    '  U  Ivis  bi'i-n  >;'nl 
V  recent  travellers  In  Japan  that  the  >  music 
I'lshii   has  no  loiiRpr  the  importancr 
11  -  imre  had  In  the  two  (rreat  cities.) 

uaidens  with  their  ^>rtured  trees 
ui  c  harming  views:  the  bla'isoms  from 
I'hr  ctierry  trees  that  In  Japan  bear  no 
'niit;  the  variety  of  flowers— the  ar- 
aiigement  of  which  by  women  is  one 


f  the  Japanese  arts,— all  these -were 
lughly  appreciated  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  hall,  and  if  Shelr  ears  were 
tortured  by  Japanese  music,  they  were 
reminded  that  western  music  Is  to  the 
Japanese  equally  obnoxious.  Mr.  De 
Cou  purposes  to  give  a  series  of  three 
"Dream  Pictures"  next  February,  and 
the  subjects  he  announced  should  again 
draw  large  audiences.  P.  H. 
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JOSEF  HOFMANN 

company  who  came  to  hear 


blch 

na 


osef  Hofmann  at  Symphony  hall  yes- 
erday  afternoon  did  not  fill  the  hall, 
3ut  there  were  many  distinguished 
nusiciarus  among  them.  A  rather  con- 
iderable  number  of  Boston's  most  out- 
tanding  pianists,  singers,  and  violin- 
sts  applauded  his  playing  of  an  inter- 
sting  and  demaJiding  program.  The 
jrogram  was  as  follows: 

Prelude    and    Fugue    in   D  major 
(Bach-D'Albert),  Sonata  in  F  minor 
;concerto   without   orchestra)  (Schu- 
ann).  Scherzo  in  E  major  (Chopin), 
locturne  in  C-sharp  minor  (Chopin), 
ilazurka  in  F-sharp  minor  (Chopin), 
,  Ballade  in  F  minor  (Chopin),  East  and 
5'  iVest   (Dvorsky),  Penguine  (Dvorsky). 
The  Sanctuary  (Dvorsky),  Die  Fleder- 
naus  (Strauss-Godow.sky). 

Mr.  Hofmann's  playing  defies  analy- 
is,  for  Its  efficiency,  intelligence,  and 
xtraordinary  effectiveness  impresses 
learers  differently.  He  gives  the  im- 
>ression  of  presiding,  with  an  extraor- 
iinary  musical  Intelligence  over  his  al- 
Tiast  perfect  technique,  with  a  curi- 
usly  impersonal  interest;  like  a  gifted 
operator  of  a  very  good  mechanical 
jiano.  Almost  never  does  one  feel 
iround  him  a  flame  of  passion  when 
ntelligence  and  technique  are  fused  in- 
o  pure  music.  And  yet,  many  times 
ne  could  not  change  a  single  tone  or 
jhrase  of  his  interpretation,  so  per- 
ectly  balanced,  delicately  and  deeply 
niisical  it  seems.  His  music  is  to  some 
vhat  sculpture  is  to  painting — beauti- 
ul.  strong  and  powerful — perfect,  and 
'et  lacking  in  the  tender  intimacy  and 
varmth  of  color  of  painting.  However, 
o  others  the  trim  modeling,  sharp  cut 
hadows  and  perfection  of  craftman- 
;hip  of  sculpture  means  more  than 
jainting.  So  some  really  get  complete 
latisfaction  from  the  solid,  clean-cut, 
harp  and  perfectly  proportioned  music 
if  Josef  Hofmann. 

His  playing  of  a  D  Major  Prelude  and 
='ugue  of  Bach  (beautifully  ainplified 
ind  decorated  by  d'Albert)  was  superb, 
!xcept  for  the  impersonality  above 
loted.  However,  impersonality  is  less  to 
J)e  regretted  in  Bach  than  in  the  ro- 
fl  nantics.  But  Mr.  Hofmann's  Schumann 
well-cut,  masculine,  richly  con- 
rosted  and  beautifully  built  up — a  fine 
erformance.  The  sonata  was  envis- 
oned  in  its  entirety,  and  played  with 
nasterly  and  symphonic  sweep.  The 
"bopin  selections  had  moiiients  of  rav- 
&Uing  beauty,  as  in  the  Scherzo,  where 
ghtness  and  delicacy,  combined  with 
musual  grace,  lent  it  a  fairy-like 
harm.  But  the  Ballade  seemed  too 
leavily  forced  into  individuality;  it 
Fas  like  hearing  it  experimented  on  in 
•  mood  of  perversity,  for  emphasized 
oices  not  usually  emphasized,  set 
hythms  not  ordinarily  taken,  wrenched 
ronji  it  a  harshness  and  frenzy  not 
isually  so  forced  and  devastating. 

Three  well-knit  and  pleasant  little 
■ignettes  by  Dvorsky  were  played  with 
onsummate  skill,  as  was  Godowsky's 
everish  arrangement  of  Strauss's  Pled- 
;rmaus.  The  latter  sounds  as  if  the 
Jtrauss  waltz  were  heard  being  played 
n  the  innermost  room  of  a  conserva- 
ory  with  80  roonis,  and  in  each  other 
3om  an  ardent  student  practicing 
cales,  arpeggios,  Scriabin,  Beethoven 
md  Bach.  With  perhaps  a  truck  going 
jy  outside.  However,  it  takes  terrific 
5i,ii(d  playing  for  one  man  to  do  what  80 
ijs*  concurrent  pupils  do,  and  Mr  Hof- 
jffislijtnann  received  tumultuous  applause  for 
',1,  iD^iaving  accomplished  it  all  by  himself 
Many  encores  were  demanded  and 


*  conce: 
,      1    1,1      wished  to  hear 

   i'hey  heard  a  classic  program 

played  by  an  able  band  If  not  one  of 
virtuosi.  j: 
The  program  consisted  of  Berlioj5<« 
"Carnaval  Remain";  Schubert's  IJnfln- 
isheri  Spmphony;  Tchalkov.sky's  piano 
concerto  in  B  flat  minor  with  Raymond 
iHavens  pianist,  and  Wagner's  overture 
to  "Tannhaeuser." 

Quality,  solidity  and  balance  of  tone 
the  orchestra  possesses,  though  fiexl- 
bility  and  nuance  they  have  yet  to 
develop;  however,  one  knows  that  these 
subtler  qualities  come  only  with  years 
of  work  together.  Each  man  Is  vitally 
bent  on  what  he  is  doing  and  one  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  this  sincerity, 
on  the  part  of  the  men  as  well  as  the 
conductor,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  bring 
good  results. 

As  soloist  in  the  Tchaikovsky  con-| 
certo,  Mr.  Havens  showed  an  ade<iuatei 
technique.  His  playing  has  a  fine 
singing  quality,  and  he  is  particularly 
happv  in  Ught,  delicate  finger  work. 
His  tone  is  not  as  rich  as  we  might 
wish,  nor  did  he  give  to  the  chords  at 
the  opening  the  sonority  and  breadth 
that  make  the  great  dramatic  force  of 
this  work.  He  showed  a  fine  conception] 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  played  witW 
a  great  deal  of  taste.  Mr.  Stone  ac-^ 
companied  sympathetically;  though 
sometimes  the  orchestra  seemed  a  little 
too  prominent,  the.se  moments  did  not 
occur  too  often.  The  rest  of  the  pro' 
gram  was  conducted  with  intelligent 
regard  to  tempi  and  interpretation 

It  is  to  be  hop^d  that  this  organiza- 
tion will  receive  the  support  it  well  de 
serves.    The  fine  endeavor  should  be 
met  with  sympathy  and  co-operation 
L.  B.  D 


Henry  an  invalid  Uoi.i  Hangor,  Me., 
once  a  minor  character  becomes  a 
more  compelling  thanl«  to  Mi. 

HeBKie  Mr.  Rennie  and  Mr.  Blackmcr 
are  conventional  hero  and  villain.  Miss 
Rcvler  is  a  pallid  heroine,  sti"  foolishly 
fond  of  annoying  close-ups.  Mr.  Hus- 
ton, .sartoriaily  peffect  as  the  chivalrous 
Pane  ho,  was  almost  too  voluble.  He 
seemod  always  in  haste,  whereas  his 
performance  would  have  been  twice  as 
impressive  had  it  been  more  deadly 
drliberate.  "We  missed  that  great  line 
when  Pancho  tells  of  his  visit  to  New 
York  "I  got  plenty  dronk.  I  ave  ell 
of  a  good  time.  Sure.  I  break  the  whole 
10  commandments  in  one  ^ay  without 
muss  the  hair."  w.  E.  G. 
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let* 


If  J 


E.  B. 


IK  granted. 
d| 

people's  symphony 

In  this  age  of  machine-made  music 
f  every  species,  when  he  who  wishes 
0  sooth  his  nerves  and  saturate  his 
iKjieing  with  pleasant  senations  through 
!  0  he  medium  of  his  ears,  need  only  turn 
s  .  screw  to  achieve  his  purpose,  we  can- 
jt.ll»iot  but  admire  the  courage  and  onti- 
nlsm  of  the  People's  Symphony  or- 
hestra  in  giving  an  opportunity  to 
mho,e  who  prefer  the  music  of  the  coi^ 
■""J  ert  hall  to  that  of  the  radio  to  hear 
ymphonic  music  at  a  price  within  reach 
if  the  general  gublic.    The  efforts  of 


KEITH-ALBEE 
"The  Bad  Man" 

An  all-talking:  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Howard  Estabrook  from  the  play  of  the 
same  name  by  Porter  Emerson  Brown:  i 
directed  bs  Clarence  Badjrer  and  presented 
by  First  National  with  the  Jollowmg-  cast: 
Pancho  Lopez,  the  Bad  Man.. Walter  Huston 

Rntti  Pen..  Dorothy  Revier 

Morsan  Pe'J  Sidney  Blackmer 

Gilbert  Jones   James  Rennie 

Henry  Smith  O.   P.  HesEie 

Angela   Hardy  Marion  B.vron 

Red  Giddines   Guinn  Williams 

Pedro   Arthur  Stone 

Flalbroke  Johnny  Arthur 

Bradley  Edward  Lynch 

Jose   Harry  Semels 

Hardy  Erville  Anderson 

"Versatility  is  a  wonderful  gift,  but 
not  always  is  it  successful.  Walter  Hus- 
ton demonstrates  this  sad  fact  in  his 
impersonation  of  Pancho  Lopez,  the 
sardonically  humorous  Mexican  bandit 
of  Porter  Emerson  Brown's  satirical 
comedy,  so  distinctively  created  by  the 
late  Holbrook  Blinn  10  years  ago.  None 
who  ever  saw  Mr.  Blinn  in  that  role  will 
forget  the  picture  he  developed  for  us. 
His  Pancho  Lopez  was  a  big  brute  of  a 
man,  handsome,  suave,  subtle,  deliber- 
ate. He  had  an  air  about  him  when 
he  rolled  a  cigarette.  His  eyes  read 
and  translated  every  thought  of  those 
who  faced  him.  When  he  tried  to 
swear  in  English,  we  loved  him.  Mr. 
Huston,  skilled  in  the  art  of  make-up, 
cannot  don  enough  grease  paint  to 
erase  our  memory  of  Mr.  Blinn.  For 
those  to  whom  "The  Bad  Man"  comes 
as  something  new,  he  will  suffice;  for 
in  his  own  way  he  gives  an  adequate 
delineation. 

When  the  play  was  written  Mr.  Brown 
had  that  elusive  Mexican  outlaw,  Fran- 
cisco Villa,  in  mind  for  his  hero.  'Villa 
had  a  very  bad  name  in  this  country 
but  Mr.  Brown  endowed  him  with  a 
fine  sense  of  gratitude,  the  logical  mind 
of  a  county-seat  justice,  the  saving 
grace  of  a  quick  wit.    In  the  space  of  , 
one  day  and  evening  he  introduced  J 
LopSz  to  a  group  of  Americans  in  Ari-  | 
zona,  setting  his  stage  in  a  ranch  house 
on  the  Mexican  border.    Lopez,  reck- 
less of  his  own  neck,  stays  on  long 
enough  to  regain  for  Gilbert  Jones  the 
ranch  he  had  mortgaged  to  a  loan 
shark,  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  human 
happiness   in   the   person  of  Morgan 
Pell,  a  cruel  husband  and  an  unscrupu-  I 
lous  financier,  and  to  unite  Jones  and  | 
Pell's  widow,   Lucia,   a  worthy  deed , 
since  the  two  always  had  loved  each ,, 
other  anyway.    Jones  once  had  given 
first  aid  to  a  wounded  peon  who  proved 
to  be  Lopez.    It  was  a  busy  day  for 
Lopez,  but  he  enjoyed  it,  and  at  the 
end,  like' a  kindly  priest  uttering  a  bene- 
diction, he  rode  away,  satisfied. 

The  picture  follows  the  play  with  a 
fair  degree  of  fidelity  once  it  has 
started.  There  is  a  prologue  of  sorts, 
in  which  the  audience  is  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  Lopez  actually  is  Villa,  and 
the  picture  closes  with  the  death  of 
Lopez  at  the  hands  of  the  Rangers,  a 
far  less  satisfying  or  dramatic  conclu- 
sion. In  the  play  the  action  was  con- 
fined to  one  room  in  the  ranch.  In  the 
picture  it  roams  all  over  the  place. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Lilioni" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Samuel  N.  Behrman  from  the  nlay  of  the 
same  name,  originally  presented  b.v  the 
Tlieatre  Guild  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  New 
York,  on  April  20.  1921.  with  Joseph  Schild- 
kr^^nt  and  Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  the  leading: 
roles:  directed  b.v  Frank  Borzace  and  pre- 
sented b.v  Fox  with  the  followine:  cast: 

Liliom   Charles  Farrell 

.hilie    Rose  Hobart 

The  Buzzard   Lee  Tracy 

Mme.  Muskat   Estelle  Tavlor 

Chiel  magistrate   H.  B.  Warner 

T^inzmaii   Nat  Pendleton 

Marie   Mildred  Van  Dorn 

The  carpenter  Walter  Abel 

Hollir.ger   Guinn  Williams 

Aunt  Hulda'  Lillian  Elliott 

Wolf   Bert  Roach 

Louise   Dawn  O'Day 

What  imlucky  chance  prompted  the 
choice  of  Charles  Farrell  for  the  role 
of  Liliom  in  the  screen  version  of  Mol- 
nar's  play  now  showing  at  the  Modern 
and  Beacon  theatres,  remains  a  mys- 
tery, but  the  result  is  Uttle  short  of  dis- 
astrous. Liliom  is  the  Hungarian  slang 
term  for  "roughneck,"  and  it  takes  more 
than  a  little  moustache  and  rumpled 
hair  to  change  Mr.  Farrell  into  a  second 
Joseph  Schildkraut.  When  "Liliom" 
was  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Schildkraut  gave 
a  truly  revealing  and  satisfying  char- 
acterization. He  was  Molnar's  hand- 
some, conceited,  bullying  and  lovable 
roughneck  to  the  life,  where  Mr.  Farrell 
is  only  a  nice  boy,  out  of  his  histronic 
depth,  making  a  valiant  and  only  oc- 
casionally successful  effort. 

While  in  this  fundamental  respect 
the  picture  falls  short  of  what  might 
have  been  hoped  for,  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  gratitude  that  it  has  reached  the 
screen  at  aU.  Even  with  the  regrettable 
mutilations  of  Molnar's  text  the  story 
remains  a  rueful,  witty,  tender  and 
moving  drama,  as  far  removed  from  the 
usual  run  of  film  fare  as  the  moon  from 
the  earth.  Liliom,  handsome,  selfish 
and  lovable  barker  in  Mme.  Muskat's 
carnival  in  Budapest,  takes  pity  on  a 
little  servant  girl,  Julie,  who  loses  her 
job  because  of  him.  She  loves  him  and 
he  her,  but  he  beats  her  because  she 
is  always  right  and  also  because  he 
cannot  bear  to  see  her  unhappy.  Learn- 
ing that  she  is  to  have  a  child,  he 
undertakes  at  the  urgings  of  the  Buz- 
zard, a  quizzical  loafer  and  thief,  to  rob 
the  factory  paymaster.  The  hold-up 
fails  and  rather  than  be  captured,  he 
stabs  himself  to  the  heart. 

Death  is  not  the  end,  however,  for  a 
ghostly  train  bears  him  away  to  the 
hereafter.  There  he  is  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  the  flames,  after  which  he  will 
be  allowed  to  return  to  earth  to  per- 
form some  kind  deed  toward  Julie  and 
his  daughter.  All  who  saw  the  play 
will  remember  that  pitiful,  ironic  re- 
turn. It  need  not  be  described  here. 
Charles  Farrell  does  his  best  to  swag- 
ger through  his  part,  but  only  in  the 
moment  of  his  death,  briefly  during 
his  conversation  with  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  in  the  instant  when  he  slaps 
his  daughter's  face,  does  he  visualize 
the  character.  His  is  a  brave  attempt 
that  must  be  classed  as  a  failure. 

The  Julie  of  Rose  Hobart,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
sympathetic  performance.  She  missed 
none  of  the  simphcity  and  devotion  of 
the  faithful  httle  servant  girl,  who  so 
worshipped  Liliom  that  even  when  he 
beat  her  she  could  not  feel  it.  Her 
face  is  singularly  expressive,  a  veritable 
mirror  of  thought  and  emotion.  Enough 
of  an  artist  to  wear  shabby  clothes  and 
assume  ungraceful  postures  when  the 
character  demands  it,  she  can  illumin- 
ate Julie  from  within  until  she  is  all 
spirit.  Her  scene  with  the  dying  Liliom 
was  most  touching  and  drew  many 
tears.  In  subordinate  roles,  Lee  Tracy, 
as  the  persuasive  Buzzard:  Estelle  Tay- 
lor, as  the  smouldering  Mme.  Muskat, 
and  H.  B.  Warner,  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate, do  spendid  work.  Most  of  the 
photography  is  beautiful  and  entirely 
appropriate,  but  Prank  Borzage's  direc- 
tion can  only  be  characterized  as 
spotty.  e:  L.  H. 


B.T  PHILIP  HALE 

PL'mOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Michael  and 
Mary,''  a  play  in  three  acts  and  four 
scenes  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Produced  by 
Charles  Hopkins  at  his  theatre  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  13,  1929.  Michael,  Henry 
Hull;  Mary,  Eaith  Barrett;  Mrs.  Tulii- 
vant,  Alice  Belmore  Cliffe;  the  Rev. 
Simon  Rowe,  David  Glassford;  "P.  C." 
Cuff,  Harry  Beresford.  Produced  in 
London  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  on 
Feb.  1,  1930.  Michael,  Herbert  Marshall; 
Mary,  Edna  Best;  Mrs.  TuUevant,  Mar- 
garet Scudamore;  the  Rev.  Simon  Rowe, 
J.  Fisher  White;  "P.  C."  Cuff,  Reginald 
Bach.  Produced  in  Boston,  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Players  of  Boston  by  arrange- 
ment with  Charles  Hopkins.  'The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

  Maflge  Kennedy 

An  'Attendant    George  Suelviti 

j(i,.l,ael   Terence  Neill 

Violet  Cunlifle    Virgiiiia  Wallace 

Mrs.  TullivaiU  ....  Gertrude  Rivers  A  ison 

Rev    Simon  Rowe    George  Alison 

Mar\'»  riu'le    John  Siiacey 

Inspector  Enderly   Donald  Randolph 

Dr.  Roberts    Harry  Dornion 

■p    (•  '■  fufl    Maniiie  Greet 

A  Policeman    George  .rohnson 

fiaviil    Clinton  Siiiidtjcrg 

Mips  Welby    >I,?.v  Ediss 

)i„nii,    l-ay  Ball 

"The  Professional  Pla.vers  ol  Boston  se- 
cured Mr.  Milne's  play  but  not  one  member 
of  the  oiiirinal  cast.) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Milne  passing  by  incest  and  perversi- 
ties as  agreeable  themes  for  a  play,  has 
chosen  bigamy  as  a  subject,  for  in  "Mr. 
Pim  Passes  By,"  he  showed  the  effect  on 
a  matter-of-fact,  orthodox  Englishman 
of  the  report  that  his  wife's  first  hus- 
band was  alive.  Encouraged  by  the  de- 
served success  of  that  play,  Mr.  Milne 
again  put  his  faith  in  bigany  as  the 
theme  of  "Michael  and  Mary"  and 
added  as  an  attraction  the  suggestion 
of  innocent  adultery;  a  suggestion  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  For  Mary's  first 
husband,  a  disreputable,  brutal,  every 
way  objectionable  person,  was  alive 
when  Michael  married  her,  forced  into 
it  by  his  prig  of  a  father.  Michael  and 
Mary  were  living  without  the  blessing 
of  the  church  and  apparently  In  "fra- 
grant delight"  as  we  once  heard  "fla- 
grante delicto"  translated  by  a  book 
shop  clerk.    But  the  two  were  reported 

I  by  their  lanaiaay  as  piatonic  lovers,  or 

1  really  only  friends. 

i  Michael,  a  writer,  a  cheerful  young 
j  man,  but  having  only  £200  met  Mary 
in  1905  at  the  British  museum.  Whether 
j  she  had  gone  there  to  the  Elgin  marbles 
or  the  Assyrian  gods  is  not  stated.  She 
was  poor,  deserted  by  her  husband, 
unhappy.  Michael  offered  her  half  of 
his  money.  She  accepted  sensibly  having 
first  been  reluctant.  ' 

In  1906,  Michael's  father,  a  clergy- 
man called  at  the  rooms  in  Islington. 
He  learned  from  the  landlady  that 
Mary  lived  on  the  floor  below  and  the 
purse  was  in  common.  Shocked,  he 
asked  if  they  were  in  love.    If  they 
were,  they  must  marry.  Michael  thought 
a  marriage  ceremony  would  be  highly 
proper.  Mary  reminded  him  it  would  be 
bigamy.  He  perruaded  her.  While  they 
would  not  be  married  legally;  their 
children  would  not  be  legitimatised;  he 
merely  said  bigar  /  is  only  a  word. 
In  1919  when  the  home  was  in  Chelsea 
the  first  husband  appeared  bent  on 
blackmail.    Michael  grappled  with  him. 
f    The  intruder  fell  dead  behind  a  sofa, 
lit  was  then  necessary  to  invent  a  story 
to  account  for  the  corpse.    They  lied 
j  like  a  gentleman  and  a  lady, 
i    In  the  year  1929  Michael  was  a  suc- 
j  cessful  author,  with  a  likely  son.  David. 
I  The  boy  heard  one  day  someone  talk 
I  of  marriage,  illegitimate  children,  and 
j  his  father.  David  thereupon  married  a 
[  girl  whom  he  had  met,  known  as  Romo. 
I  The  parents  decided  that  their  son 
must  be  told  the  whole  story,  adding 
that  after  the  blackmailer's  death,  they 
could  have  married  and  legitimatized 
him.    David  did  not  care,  and  went 
gaily  on  his  honeymoon. 

But  a  well-disposed  policeman,  who 
had  an  inkling  of  the  truth  came  in. 
Must  Mary  serve  time?  The  policeman 
was  friendly.  Was  he  not  a  fellow- 
author? 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  exclaim, 
this  s;»ry  is  preposterous.  Why  be 
fussy  about  probability  on  the  stage? 
Especially  when  a  play  Ls  by  the  whim- 
sical Mr.  Milne?  If  Michael  and  Mary 
had  married  after  the  husband  was 
cold  and  stiff  behind  the  sofa,  there 
would  have  been  only  a  play  with  a 
conventional  happy  ending.  Yet  somj 
might  wish  that  Mr.  Milne  had  stopped 
after  his  admirably  constructed  and 
dramatic  second  act,  written  a  first  act 
portraying  Mary's  life  with  No.  1,  and 
made  his  present  second  act  the  third, 
with  an  additional  scene,  for  the  third 
act  as  it  stands  today  is  full  of  pretty 
shop-keeping  talk  in  praise  of  virtue. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  play  it  began  in  1929 
with  the  father  trying  to  get  David 
out  of  a  love  scrape.  The  boy  said  i^ 
was  possible  that  his  father  had 
brought  Illegitimate  children  into  the 
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I  world.    After  he  left  his  parents,  irreyi 
went  back  to  their  first  meet  ng.  and  ^ 
the  action  reverted  to  the  earlier  da>s. 
1     As  the  play  now  stands  there  Is  in- 
I  consequential  chatter  in  the  last  act. 
1  Much  of  the  talk  between  David  and 
I  his  father  before  the  fo™er  confesses 
his  maniage  to  Romo  "'ight  be  cut 
;  out.  David  as  portrayed  last  "ight  l.s 
;  an  insufferable  bounder  when  he  not 
a  smart  Aleck  in  his  m°ralizing_  Thioj 
act  for  dramatic  effect  should  end  with 
Cuff  s  exit.  The  marital  billing  and  coo- 
Fng    the  self  complacency  of  Michael 
and  Mary  over  their  deeds  and  mis- 
'  deeds  fritters  away  the  effect  of  leav- 
ing the  audience  in  doubt  as  to  cun  s 
further  proceedings. 

But  how  dehghtful  is  the  dialogue  to 
the  first  act  in  which  the  performance 
wi  pleadingly  and  "gl^tly  emotional, 
not  equalled  afterwards  with  the  ex 
ception  of  Mr.  Neill's  rehearsal  of  the 
Ule  he  was  to  tell  the  policeman  of  the 
first  husband's  entrance  aiid  death^ 
The  play  is  ingenious;  sometimes  the 
iTgenStJ  U  too  evident  Mr.  Milne  of - 
sparkles  in  his.  dialogue;  now  hu- 
morous, now  downright  w  tty.  When  he 
Tmos  whimsical,  he  ^.^Ines  brilliant- 
ly. His  whims  and  fancies  often  reveal 
the  inner  nature  of  hU  characters^  Miss 
Kennedy  was  at  her  best  "the  first 
act.  One  does  not  expect  from  her  a 
scene  of  compelling  emotion.  Mr.  Alison 
began  well  as  thi  clergyman  open  tc 
sulpicion.  The  Performance  as  a  who^e 
while  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  large  au 
dience,  was  not  conspicuous  for  briH 

''*The  plays  to  come  were  announcedi 
from  the  suge:  "Purity."  a  translation; 

•om  the  French  not  yet  put  on  the,. 
Parisian  stage;  Pirandello's  latest  play, 
and  "Topaze."    \ 

WILBUR 
"Street  Scene" 

r,™duced  by  WilUan,  A    ^l,^-^^^^^  .'%/[f»t 

Ibr,ham"KanUn    M.  B  Ja-uylow 

Greta  Fiorent.no    ^^^l 

Emma.  Joues   's'arah  Arnu'e 

Offla   Olsen    .  .   ,  Johnstone 

WilUe  Maurrant   Florence  Fair 

Anna  Mauiidnt   Kiuillev  Weston 

Uaiuel   Buchanan    Ar Uuir  Beluen 

Frank  Maurrant    a^^'^  Manning 

Geor»-e  .Tones    Gordon  Hickg 

Steve  Sank.v    "i^^^  Weston 

Asnes  Ciislrnf   w,  •  j,fainnini 

Geor?e  Jones    ,     ^  uebster 

Shirley  Ka.plan  .  Vrank  s  Marino 

Filippo.  Florentine    ^Ed  h^Normand 

\lke  Simpson  Frederica  GomK 

Laura  Hijdebrand    Nancv  Mack 

Mary  Hildebrand    J^^ny  - 

Charlie   Hildebrand    A'ex  ^e^.^^ 

Samuel   Kanlan   Barbara  Wilhson 

Rose  Maurrant    ^"fiienn  Coulter 

Harry  Easter    ^ucia  Laska 

Mae  Joues   James  Fallon 

Dick  McGann    james 


am 

Murphy 


Vincent  Jone 
Ur.  John  v\i 
Olfieer  Harry 
X  Milkman  . , . 
K  Letter  Carrier 

^iJfX'^e  G^,;'^,„„ay.  Jeanne  G^land 


.    Matt  McHush 
Sam  Byr> 

 ;.■  Hugh  Can- 

■  "Gordon  Lep"»"' 
Herbert  Liodh''  ' 
.   Tony  i'lniu 


  Olive  Stanto 

A  Music  Student    ..■   Roy  La  R" 

Marshall  James  Henry    'Harry  Wallac 

Fred  Callen  .  .  .  ■  ■  •    .  Sidney  Selwyn 

\n  OM  Clothes  Man    _  ^ara  Byrd 

An  Interne  ■  ■  ■  Leo  Brunswick 

\n  Ambulance  Driver  ^Charles  HiH 

A  Furniture  Mover   

TWO  N-semanU  -  i     p.^Hoia  Brya"t 

Policemen  . .  .  Harry  Rnwan.^  .^.'^"|am  Byrd 
Groceiy  Boy   ••  ■„;,„■,•„'„;' 1_  ,^  , 

Two  Apartme.U__Hunter,  Lindholm 

Mr.  Brady  has  been  quoted  as  de- 
claring that  "youn  can  play  Streo 
scene'  on  a  platform  without  the  usual 
Sric°al  paraphernalia   no    o  t,, 
galleries   „^^ngs    or    Pioscen  ^^^^^^^ 

necessa  y.  ^nf^J^;^^  prom  its  open 
one  exterior  vu    serve^  abuttinc 

Uopolitan  <='t^"^„e^rab  r<xims  be- 
mean  quarter      "ew  Yoik      He  n 
feSrif  Ind^^  °rev%aMtrmental  pro 

--LiHafS-^  Th^e  C?f /ac 
^ii^f  Ml    Rice  could  show  with  sue 


■n  outer  doors,  the  vestibule,  another 
entrance  door;  on  either  side  of  the 
stoop  the  two  narrow  windows  of  the 
eround  floor  apartments;  above,  the  six 
narrow  windows  of  the  first  floor  apart- 
ments, above  them  the  stone  slJls  oi 
the  second  floor  windows  just  visible, 
to  the  right  of  the  house,  the  motor 
entrance  to  a  storage  warehouse  with 
an  excavation  In  progress;  to  the  leit 
scaffoldings  to  indicate  demolition  of 
the  building  next  door;  in  the  close 
foreground,  below  the  level  of  the  curb 
a  mere  suggestion  of  the  street,  -rhe 
action  takes  place  on  a  night  in  June, 
and  00}  the  morning  and  a  t^rnoon  of 
the  next  day.  Throughout  the  pa> 
the  noises  of  the  city  rise  and  fall,  ine 
distant  rumble  of  "L"  trains  automo- 
bile sirens,  river  boats;  whistles;  the 
rattle  of  trucks,  fire  engines  and  ambu- 
ances-  a  radio's  squawking,  dogs  bark- 
ng  all  in  the  background  yet  nevei 
wholly  ceasing.  Last  evening  the^e 
sounds  were  reduced  to  Pf"  ssimo^  ... 

The  tenants  are  typical  of  their  sta 
tions  hi  life,  of  their  sordid,  hopeless 
envTronment.'    Old  Kaplan    w  th  his 
venomous  tirades  about    de  kepital  st 
kipsses"-  Filippo  Florentino,  the  jouy 
!  anan  fiddler  and  his  ample  bosomed 
spouse     Greta,    sad    because  denied 
motherhood;    Mrs.   Jones,    a  spiteful 
Scandalmonger,  ,^^\,^''"'f„.^'f^^^t , 
theh    sluttish  daughter    and  course 
gmmed  son,  old  Kaplan  s  offspring  the 
unattractive,    self-sacrificing  Shiriey, 
sam  the  dreamer,  not  averse  to  suicidal, 
fh^Bhts     Miss    Simpson,    the  prim 
socu!   worker;    Laura    Hildebrand,  a 
weak  woman,  deserted  by  her  husband 
and  left  with  two  children  to  be  sus- 
tained by  cold  charity;  Stfve  Sankey 
collector  of  ice  money,  husband  and 
father  doomed  to  sudden  death  for  nis 
urUve  aUentions  to  Anna  Maurrant^ 
unhaDDily  yoked,  pitifully  eager  for  a 
mtle  kindliness,  love;  Frank,  her  hus- 
band   a  sSge  hand,  of  ugly  moods 
brooding  over  domestic  wrongs  real  o. 
fancredfRose,  the  daughter,  who  d  dn 

a^^rhrrers^ar^S 

fhUVUa^Jf^e^so^rfup- 

^^Th^e'Tirst  act  is  cumulative.  .Each 
window     informative;  each  arming  or 
departing  tenant  indicates  in  detachea 
utterances  his  or  her  traits.  Jhe  dia 
loeue    becomes    a    mosaic    of  many 
t^gues.  seldom  in  harmony,  chiefly  | 
dSant.    The  first  act    despite  Us; 
frequent  digressions  to  such  minor  in 
cidents  as  the  approaching  buth  oi  ine 
[Buchanans'  baby,  the  ,controv"sy  be- , 
tween  the  Swedish .  janitor  and  Folren  , 
tinn  as  to  Lief  Erickson  and  cnrisio 
pher  Columbus  as  discoverer  o  Amer- 
ica  or  Rose's   encounters   with  Sam, 
Vincent  Jones  or  Easter  Presa|«%t^he 
traeedv  to  come.    Rough  humor,  sec 
ond-hand  philosophy  and  matters  of 
cpx  are  mingled  interestingly.   The  sec 
ond  act'brfnging  the  dawn  the  milk- 
man  the  eviction  agents,  the  excava 
Uon '  workers,  takes  on  swifter  move- 
ment   Maur^^ant.  pretending  to  depart 
for  I  show  try-out  in  Stamford,  no 
longer  veul  to  Rose  his  suspicions  of 
Anna    He  drinks  from  a  flask,  port^n- 
tous  act  at  sunrise     Then  conies  the 
last  rendezvous  of  Sankey  and  Anna. 
Maurrant's  swift  return  ^^^^f^^Jf ' 
uproar,  the  escape  for  the  moment,  ^e 
final  act  gathers  up  the  Pieces,  hastens 
to  an  end.    Maurrant  is  caught  Rose 
bids  farewell  to  Sam.  trudges  o  f  with 
her  brand  new  suitcase.  Two  flat  hunt- 
I  ers  disregard  the  tell-tale  door-crepe,  | 
i  see  only  the  sign  of  vacancy,  ring  for  i 
'  the  janitor.    Mrs.  Jones  utter-s  one  last 
acid  implication,  and  the  curtain  falls  j 
Life  goes  on,  but  nothing  much  ha.s 
been  settled.    We  are  told  that  it  is 
going  to  be  another  hot  day. 

Such  a  play,  so  written,  exacts  .sub- 
tlety of  performance  from  none.  The 
plav  almost  acts  itself.   Yet  Miss  Moore 
as   Mrs.   Jones,   reminiscent  of  Mi.ss 
Hazy  of  "Cabbage  Paf:h"  fame,  struck 
nearest  to  type,  with  her  nasal  speech 
her  homely  gestures,  even  her  wiinkled 
stockings,    indicative    of    a  slatteiniv 
1  ind    Miss  Willison  was  properly  enig- 
matic as  Rose,  Mr.  Behrens  was  passa- 
ble as  the  sullen  Maurrant,  Mr.  Ha- 
rino  was  an  amusing  Filippo.  The  many 
others   were   uniformly   adequate,  no 
more    There  seemed  too  much  clamor 
over  the  shooting.    The  performance 
last  evening  was  coursed  at  vmusual 
speed.    ■With  a  final  curtain  at  10.35. 
commuters  particularly  shoiild  find  this 
a  play  to  fit  their  schedule^  n^ce^. 


LONGY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 

Jordan  hall  was  filled  last  night  by 
a    distinguished    audience    which  in- 
cluded most  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  achieved  prominence  in  Bos- 
ton's musical  life.    The  occasion  was 
a  concert  arranged  as  a   tribute  to 
Georges  Longy,  the  celebrated  oboist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  who 
died  at  Mareuil.  France,  on  Match  29. 
Not!  only  as  a  performer  of  rare  ability, 
but  also  for  the  services  he  rendered 
to  music  in  Boston  as  director  and 
conductor   of    the    Boston  Orchestral 
Club,  and  as  founder  of  the  Longy  Club 
for  wind  instruments  and  the  Boston 
Musical  Association.  Longy  had  won 
for  himself  an  exceptionally  honored 
place  m  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him.  From 
among  the  many  musicians  who,  hav- 
ing been  thus  associated  with  him,  were 
eager  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
his  memory  were  diosen  those  who  per- 
formed at  this  concert.    An  honorary 
committee    comprised    the    names  of 
Adolf 0  Betti.  Pablo  Casals,  Alfredo  Ca- 
•sella.  Alfred  Cortot,  Walter  Damrosch, 
Georges  Enesco,  Povla  i,»-h.  Philippe 
'  Gaubert.  Eva  Gautier,   Eugene   Goos-  ' 
sens,    Vincent   d'Indy.    Fritz   Kreisler,  » 
Pierre    Monteux,    Ildebrando  Pizzetti, 
Henri  Rabaud,  Maurice  Ravel,  Ottorino 
Respighi,  Albert  Roussel,  Ernest  Schel- 
llng,  Jacques  Thibaud,  and  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski.   A  goodly  and  varied  com- 
pany! 

The     admirably     chosen  program 
opened  with  the  first  movement  of  De- 
bussy's string  quartet,  excellently  played 
by  the  Burgin  string  quartet  (MM.  Bur- 
gin,  Gundersen.  Lefranc.  Bedetti).  The 
second  of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler's  deux 
rapsodies.  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano,  en- 
titled  "Le   Comemuse,"    (  'The  Bag- 
pipe"), delightfully  rendered  by  MM. 
Louis  Speyer  and  Jean  Lefranc  and 
Mme.  Renee-Longy  Miquelle  (daughter 
of  Mr.  Longy),  proved  a  charming  and 
evocative  piece  of  music,  worthy  of  more 
frequent  hearing.    A  small  body  of 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, skillfully  conducted  by  Walter 
Piston,  gave  a  first  Boston  performance 
of   a   portion   of   Respighi's  "Trittico 
Botticelliano."   This,  the  third  part  of 
the  work,  bears  the  title  "La  Nascita 
di  Venere"   ("The  Birth  of  Venue"), 
and  exhibits  as  much  pictorial  ingenu- 
ity in  the  handling  of  the  small  orches- 
tra as  its  composer  has  so  abundantly 
manifested  in  writing  for  the  large.  The 
elegiac  second  movement  of  Pizetti's 
cello  sonata  found  worthy  interpreters 
in  Mme.  Renee-Longy  and  Georges  Mi- 
quelle.   Ravel's  introduction  and  alle- 
gro for  harp,  flute,  clarinet,  string  quar- 
tet and  double-bass  was  performed  by 
Carlos  Salzedo.  Georges  Laurent,  Paul 
Mimart  and  the  American  string  quar- 
tet (Gertrude  Marshalh  Wit,  Ruth  Col- 
linboume,     Adeline    Packard,  Hazel 
L'Africain  and  Max  Kunze).  The  first 
movement  of  Chausson's  concerto  for 
piano,  violin  and  string  quartet  received 
a  beautiful  performance  at  the  hands 
of  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  Carmela  Ippo- 
lito  and  the  Durrell  string  quartet  (Jo- 
sephine Durrell,  Edith  Roubound.  Anna 
Golden,  Mildred  Ridley).   The  concert 
ended  with  Fi'anck's  "Panis  Angelicus," 
from  the  Mess  Solennelle,  arranged  by 
Walter  Piston  for  two  solo  voices,  cello 
solo,  orchestra  and  organ.  The  partici- 
pants were  Marie  Sundelius,  Rulon  Y. 
Robinson,  Georges  Miquelle.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Davison  and  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra;  Mr.  Piston 
conducted. 

During  the  intermission,  Olm  Downes, 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times, 
paid  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Longy's 
qualities  as  musician  and  as  factor  in 
the  development  of  Boston  as  a  musical 
centre.  'His  address,  couched  in  in- 
formal terms  and  filled  with  personal 
reminiscences,  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  organizers  of  the  concert  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  Its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence as  well  as  upon  its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  occasion.  S.  S. 

JAN  SMETERLIN 

Jan  Smeterlin,  a  PoUsh  pianist  hither- 
to unknown  to  America,  made  his  ap- 
Ipearance  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  Sun- 
day night  with  the  following  program: 
'schubert.  Sonata,  Op.  143,  in  A  minor; 
Chopin,  24  Preludes,  Op.  28;  Szymanow- 
sky  Three  Etudes,  Op.  33;  Strauss-Go- 
dowsky,  Kunstlerleben.  A  large  audience 
was  present,  curious  to  learn  whether 
the  exceptionally  high  praise  lavished 
upon  Mr.  Smeterlin  in  Europe  had  been 
merited.  The  warmth  of  its  applause 
made  the  answer  fairly  obvious. 

It  Is  more  than  a  little  unexpected 
a  be  able  to  say  that  the  best  thing 
in  Mr.  Smeterlin's  concert  was  his  per- 


quisilely  ^,en.aer  sensitiveness  to  tne 
native  charm  of  the  Schubertian  phrase  ^ 
saved  it  from  austerity.  A  gentle  yet 
infinitely  varied  sonority  of  tone,  shaded 
down  at  times  to  the  ultimate  pianis- 
simo, was  his;  it  held  his  hearers 
breathlessly  attentive— a  tribute  to  the 
cpmpelling  logic  of  his  thought  and  the 
Beauty  of  its  expression.  A  firm,  strong, 
clean  percussive  touch  provided  contrast 
where  the  character  of  the  music  de- 
manded it;  boldness  and  breadth  with- 
out bombast  were  thei  .  To  the  chairh- 
ing  melodv  of  the  andante  he  brought 
a  delightful  grace  and  limpidity  of 
style-  the  allegro  was  airily  light, 
cleanly  articulated,  deftly  phrased.  It 
Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  performance 
of  this  sonata  more  thoroughly  con- 
vincing and  movingly  beautiful  than 
was  Mr.  Smeterlin's. 

With  the  24  Preludes  of  Chopin,  too, 
he  showed  himself  an  unusually  Intelli- 
gent and  individual  pianist.    In  gen- 
eral there  was  little  of  the  usual  at- 1 
tempt  to  produce  an  impeccably  pol- 
ished surfRce,  to  transform,  by  means 
of  the  pedal,  successions  of  percussive 
sounds  into  waves  of  honeyed  sound. 
Rapid    passage   work   was  incredibly 
light  but  perfectly  articulated.  In  vary- 
ing degrees  this  uncompromising  hon- 
esty of  means  permeated  the  series.  Ex- 
cellently contrasted  one  from  the  other, 
sensitively  performed,    with  many  an 
I  original  and  illuminating  touch,  pre- 
lude .succeeded  prelude,  with  only  a 
failure  to  achieve  the  fierily  passionate 
mood  of  that  in  B  flat  minor  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  debit  side.        ,  .  v. 
The  clean,  agile  elacticity  of  touch 
which    Mr.    Smeterlin    commands  so 
readily    served    well  Szymanowskys 
whimsical  and  interesting  etudes  and 
De  Falla's  Andaluza.    Abundant  virtu- 
osity and  an  unflagging  sense  of  tjie 
underlying  waltz  made  an  unexpectedly 
I  delicate  delight  of  Godowsky's  version  of 
Strausss  "Artists'  Life."  „,„„„rf 
'    Several  additional  pieces  were  played 
in  response  to  exceptionally  vigorous 
applause.  

SYMPHONY  PROGRAM 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  of  this  week  has  been 
changed.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows--Handel,  Concerto  Grosso  for 
strings,  B  minor.  No.  12  Respighi 
Metamorphoseon  (theme  and  12  varia- 
tions; Brahms  Symphony  No  2.  Mo- 
zart's Concerto  for  flute  will  be  per 
formed  at  the  sixth  pair  of  concerts 


cianncanoii        "    „  oV,v.iPrt<! 

'     We  borrow  parts  of  tne  Pia>«i  o 
admirable  description  of  h^  ,?"|ik.fi|''. 
settmg;  The  e'^^^^fj,  ° /^i^e  ms.  at^ 
apartment  house,  built  in  tne  _^ 
the  right,  a  steep  flight  or  rotun, 

en  .steps  leading  1°l^"^°n\^%""toop  of 
to  the  janitors  aPartment,  a  J 

r  ed'^-' bairradtTdouble  wood- 


fnrmance  of  a  Schubert  sonata.  A 
PoTsh  plaiSst  might  have  been  safely' 
exnected  to  give  a  superlative  reading- 
llternatelv  elegant  and  stormily  ro- 
mant"c-of  the  music  of  his  compatriot 
Chwn  and  a  rather  superficial  one 
of  the 'sonata  of  the  great  Viennese^ 
But  if  the  newcomer  possesses  any  of 
the  attributes  of  greatness,  it  is  in 
Schubert  that  he  showed  it  most  un- 
mistakably last  night— admirable  and 
uni^ual  though  his  Chopin-playing  was. 
Tflne  measured  beauty  and  solemnity 
of  mood"^and  phrase  established  lUelf 
with  his  enunciation  of  the  openmg 
theme  of  the.  first  movement;  an  ex- 


LOEW  S  STATE 

"Way  for  a  Sailoi-"       ^  ,  ,  ^ 

An  all-talkin?  sc-een  drama  adapted  b; 
J^a7i:rMa,A,^ttT^trom''theMor.nrAlbTr 
Richard  Wetjen;  directed  by  Sam  Wood  an 
pre8en™d  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  witih  th. 
following:  cast:  _    j^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Wallace  Beerj; 

f^'P°<'   Leila  Hyami, 

S'"??.?'^     Polly  Moral 

g?"^v .  .  .  .  .  Dons  Lloy< 

It  "Is 'doubtful  whether  there  has  eyei 
been  so  scrappy  a  picture  as  "Way  foJj 
a  Sailof."  current  feature  film  at  Loew !: 
State  Theatre,  and  the  centre  of  al 
these  scraps  is  the  usually  well  tailorec 
and  immaculate  John  Gilbert.  To  saj 
that  Mr,  Gilbert  seems  entirely  at  honi' 
as  a  roughneck  sailor  with  extreme!;.) 
fresh  manners  and  a  couple  of  readjj 
fists  would  not  be  entirely  true,  but  m 
does  much  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. His  troublesome  voice  is  com- 
ing under  control:  he  pitches  it  lowe 
and  has  practically  ceased  his  excur 
sions   into   falsetto.    There   seems  m 

valid     reason     why  Metro-Goldwyn   

Mayer  shouldn't  set  to  work  to  fint  4,ut  o( 
Mr.  Gilbert  some  suitable  stories  an(|  ■ 
1  get  a  new  contract  ready.    No  mor' 
;  things  like  "Way  for  a  Sailor"  shouK- 
I  be  tried,  for  John's  public  doesn  t  quiti 
know  what  to  make  of  the  present  of 
fering. 

The  film  is  woefully  lacking  In  an; 
sort  of  coherency.  It  is  a  picturesqui 
yam  describing  the  adventures  of  threi 
sailors.  Jack,  Tripod  and  Ginger,  aj 
they  cruise  the  seven  seas  and  pick  up  „ 
girls  In  eveiy  port.  Jack  lays  protracted  i^.M 
seige  to  Joan,  a  pretty  clerk  in  a  Lon:  _ieuberg 
don  shipping  office.  After  every  voyagi  «ahnis 
he  comes  back  and  tries  to  soften  he  nmm, 
indifference.  Finally  she  gives  way  an< 
they  are  manied,  but  when  Joan  learn 
that  Jack  is  planning  to  go  to  sea  agal)  -  . 
she  takes  the  next  boat  for  Montrea,  mraa 
Jack  quits  his  friends  and  his  own  boa  oiew  » 
to  go  with  her,  but  she  won't  have  any  ' 
thing  to  do  with  him.  In  the  midst  o 


a  terrific  storm  at  sea  a  tanker  in  du   istic  si 


tress  is  sighted  which  proves  to  be  tl 
ship  on  which  he  should  have  saile 
He  volunteers  to  go  with  the  lifeboa 
which  carries  a  line  to  the  strlcke 
vessel.  Most  of  the  crew  are  remove 
to  safety,  but  the  lifeboat  capsizes  1 
the  heavy  seas.  He  and  his  pals  ar 
picked  up  by  a  whaler,  however,  an 
six  months  later  he  is  reunited  wit 
Joan. 

Mr.  Gilbert  makes  a  reasonably  er 
gaging  Jack,  likable  in  spite  of  his  In- 
nudcnt    behavior.     He    is  somewh' 


iiowcvpr.  by  llir  fieai  i 
11  abounding  humor  of  W.w i.n  i 
ii        RS  the  limly.  childlike  Tripod. 

.s         one  had  the  mistaken  Idea  ol 

piiiiuK  Jim  TuUv  into  the  picture  as 
thi-  third  sailor,  GhiRer.  Whether  you 
like  Mr.  TuUy's  hooks  or  not,  you  won't 
■are  much  for  his  acting.  Leila  Hysm.';  | 
i  a  pretty  Joan  and  there  are  some  i 
irctlve  synthetic  storm  scenes. 

E.  L.  H.  I 
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Upon  the  shorter  plecM  he  showfved 
the  little  vioUnistlc  RrscflK  tliat  there 
brioni?,  and  with  siirceps.  In  the  elab- 
ar?t"d  Kipsy  tunes  of  Sarasate'r; 
•  Zicunerwel-sfHi"  .his  rommand  of  the 
.style  and  his  aRilitv  brought  such  warm 
commendation  from  his  audience  that 
Mr.  Ktiel."!el  added  to  his  program.  His 
reception  ft'  whole  •  wa.v  of  such^ 
warmth  that  he  should  feel  encouraped 
to  work  toward  the  eradication  of  the 
shortcomings  that  have  been  noted. 

S.  S. 
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SYMPHONY  HAUi 

|"7'/i<7  Adventures  of  Prince  Ach.Aed" 

orlenial   Hlm   tanlasy  in  iilhouetle 
Iri-alizBd     by     lh»    German     artiit.  Lolte 
R»>ir\isre;-:   r»le>ned  hy   th«  University  Film 
iMKl.iiion.    prenenied    hy    the  Elizaheih 
i'>o.l,\    Hout.«   with  npeeial  muaical  srore 
^^'llrc»Ilt  ZcUer  pla,ve<l  by  Si>  mcmheiB 
ihn   Bomon   S.vmplinny  Orchestra  under 
tlid  (lirpi'tioii  of  Arthur  Fiedler. 

A  film  of  great  beauty,  imagination 
I  and  Individuality  was  shown  last  night 
at  Symphony  Hall  before  a  warmly 
appreciative  audience  of  generous  size. 
For  fantastic  charm  and  truly  remark- 
able artistry  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
-screen  has  yet  produced  anything  to 
compare  with  "The  Adventures  of 
Prince  Achmed."  The  work  of  a  Ger- 
man artist,  Lotte  Relniger,  who  spent 
three  years  in  perfecting  the  delicate! 
silhouettes  and  is  said  to  have  photo-  " 
craphed  250,000 "Df  them  in  all,  it  stands 
IS  a  monument  not  only  of  industry 
nit  also  of  art  In  miniature.  The  tiny 
lifiures  move  with  grace  and  ease  or 
■vith  grotesque  stiffness  according  to 
ilie  demands  of  the  story.  Palaces  rise 
and  sail  through  the  air— winged  mon-  [ 
sters  appear  from  nowhere  and  van- 
ish—genii materialize  out  of  the  air 
and  flying  horses  are  a  mere  common- 
place. 

The  story  is  one  to  delight  the  young, 
filled  with  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
no  le.ss  than  their  elders  who  can  only 
marvel  and  rejoice  that  anyone  had 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  to  perfect 
so  exquisitely  and  unusual  a  picture. 
The  story  mingles  the  adventures  of 
Prince  Achmed  and  the  faii-y  Peri 
Banou    with    those   of   Aladdin,  the 

African  magician,  the  Princess  DtoaM 
2a  de  and  the  wonderful  lamp.  The^ 
Journey  through  the  heavens,  under  thai 
ocean,  to  lands  east  of  the  sun  anc| 
west  of  the  moon  where  spirits  dwellU 
There  is  an  evil  sorcerer  with  the  ra.ix% 
nightmareish  hands  and  gaping  madtf 
all  the  uglier  by  one  hungry  fang, 
Theer  is  a  kind-hearted  ogress  wh^ 
aids  the  distressed  Achmed  and  kiiy 
the  sorcerer.  Hordes  of  black  and  whlte( 
spirits  battle  in  the  air,  mountains  opeal 
and  swallow  them  up  or  cast  theml 
forth  in  clouds  of  fire.  In  this  brleS 
space  it  is  impossible  to  do  anythingj 
hke  Justice  to  a  work  of  such  imagina- 
tion and  skill. 

■  The  Adventures  of  Pri:;ce  Achmed'' 
lia.s  no  sound  eGects  or  conversation! 
and  makes  but  sparing  use  of  sub-» 
titles.  The  special  musical  score  by, 
Wolfgang  Zeller,  entu'ely  appropriate  txj 
the  mood  of  the  film,  was  played  by  art 
o  chestra  of  Boston  Symphony  playera 
i.nder  Arthur  Fiedler.  The  film  will  ba 
given  again  on  Saturday  morning,  Nov, 
15,  at  10:30  in  Symphony  hall  — E,  L.  " 


H. 


FRANK  KNEISEL 

U  Jordan  hall,  last  night,  the  Boston 
11  ;t  of  Prank  Kneisel.  violinist,  took 
c.  A  large  audience  had  gathered 
near  the  son  of  one  of  the  men  most 
tingui-shedjn  the  history,  of  music 
America— Frank  Kneisel.  Favorable 
tices,  moreover,  had  preceded  his 
ming.  and-  promised  a  violinist  in  need 
no  such  distinguished  ancestry  to 
Ister  his  claim  Xn  heard.  Mr. 
[ipi.'iel  had  chosen  for  his  introduction 
a  Boston  audience  the  following  pro- 
m:  Brahms.  Sonata  in  A  major,  op 
0;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  E  minor; 
suberger-Kreisler,  Midnight  Bells; 
•ahm's  Hungarian  Dance  in  G  minor: 
man.  Tango;  Franz  Ries.  La  Caprlc- 
Jfosa:  Sarasate,  Zigeunenveisen 


It  became  evident  at  once  that  the 
lung  man  was  no  nowe.  From  his  In- 
rument — his  father's  Stradivarius,  he 
ew  a  large,  full  tone;  upon  it  he 
lowed  himself  able  to  execute  with 
infidence  the  full  repertoire  of  violin- 
tic  sleight  of  hand — the  octaves  and 
her  double-stopping,  the  harmonies, 
le  various  tricks  of  the  bow,  seeming 
arouse  in  him  ho  anxiety.  All  this 
poke  the  violinist  born  and  bred  to 
ie  trade.  But  it  would  be  well  to  point 
it  also— and  since  Mr.  Kneisel  is  young 
,p  ill  may  still  be  remediable — that  his 
ne  a.s  its  best  warm  and  flexible,  was 
often  forced  and  of  somewhat  char- 
( terless  and  coarse  quality,  and  that 
i.^  intonation  was  frequently  of  dubious 
cTuracy, 

In  the  interpretation  of  his  larger 
■nrts— the  Brahms  A  ma.jor  Sonata  and 
ir-idpl.ssohn'.s  conrerto — his  style,  if  not 
,i3s  at  any  rate  intelligent  and. 


CONCERT  NOTES 

Royal  Dadmun.  baritone,  will  sing  to- 
night in  Jordan  hall  an  air  from  Han- 
dels  "Semele";  the  '  Credo"  from  Ver- 
di's "Othello"  and  .songs  by  Schubert, 
Brahms,  Duparc,  Widor,  Vidal,  Griffes, 
R0.SS.  Qullter,  Kern,  two  old  Irish  airs 
and  two  songs  from  the  Hebrides. 

■We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Dadmun,  espe- 
cially as  it  Is  shouted  from  the  house- 
tops that  he  is  an  American,  .spelling 
Handel,  "Haendel."  The  "Credo, 
lago'R  monologue,  was  Boitos  idea. 
Verdi  accepted  it  though  he  feared^that 
critics,  especially  the  English,  would  re- 
sent it.  The  opera  at  first  was  w  have 
been  entitled  "lago."  Mr.  Bonavla  says 
in  his  excellent  life  of  Verdi :  "In  any 
case  the  monologue  is  so  little  the  pivot 
of  Verdi's  'Othello'  that  it  could  be 
omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  ac- 
tion." ^  

The  program  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs this  week,  unless  it  is  changed 
today,  is  as  follows:  Handel,  Concerto 
Grosso  for  strings,  B  minor.  No.  12; 
Respighi's  "Metattiorphoseon"  (theme 
and  12  variations);  Brahms,  Symphony. 
D  major.  No.  2.  Respighi's  music,  written 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  orches- 
tra,  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  to-  ' 
morrow  afternoon.  The  work  is  re- 
ported to  be  brilliant  in  its  orchestra-  ' 
tion  and  difficult  in  performance.  Next 
week.  Prokofieff 's  -  new  ■  symphony 
written  for  the  orchestra's  jubilee; 
Mozart's  Clarinet  Concerto;  Rlmsky- 
Kprsakov's  Caprice  on  Spa*ilsh  themes, 
and  either  the  overture  to  "The  Magic 


Flute"  or  four  of  Mozart's  many  dances. 
The  dances  to  be  played,  if  at  aU,  are 
edited  by  Steinbach. 


Gertrude  McCarron,  assisted  by  Mar- 

tino's  concert  orchestra  will  give  a  piano 
recital  in  Huntington  Chambers  hall.  30 
Huntington  avenue,  tomorrow  night  at 
8;  15  o'clock.  Liszt's  Concerto  No.  2  and 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn.  Field,  Chopin, 
Mirovitch  and  MacDowell.  George  P. 
Maxim  will  conduct  the  orchestra. 


Next  Saturday  afternoon  Mischa  Le- 
vltzki,'  pianist,  will  play  pieces  by  Bach- 
Llszt,  Gluck-Sgambati.  Beetho%'en.  Cho- 
pin, Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Rach- 
moninoff,  Dohnanyl,  Liszt.  His  mana- 
ger says  that  Mr.  Levitzkl  Is  "leaving 
on  a  world  tour;"  also  that  he  has 
toured  the  "entire  world  even  in  dis- 
tant Java,  Singapore,  China,  Japan  and 
Australia."  Nothing  is  said  about 
Jerusalem  and  Madagascar.  "He  is  now 
making  his  13th  tour  of  the  United 
States."  This  pianist  of  indisputable 
gifts  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  com- 
mis-voyageur  of  music. 


Next  Sunday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall  Mme.  Clare  Clairbert,  a  Belgian 
soprano,  will  sing  for  the  benefit  of 
Ellis  Memorial  House.  There  are  good 
reports  about  her.  She  is  good-looking 
(if  her  photographs  do  not.  flatter  herl, 
and  this  in  the  case  of  a  singer  is  half 
the  battle. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Aubrey  Pan- 
key,  baritone. 

And  next  Sunday  night  in.  Symphony 
hall  Mme.  Schumann -Heink,  contralto, 
and  Felix  Pox,  pianist,  will  give  a  con- 
cert. Let's  see,  did  not  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  give  a  series  of  tear-com- 
pelling farewell  recitals  a  season  or  two 
aeo. 


Mr.  J :  ,  1  in  is  one  Of  these  singers — 
none  too  numerous  a  band — who  may 
usually  be  relied  on  for  a  performance 
which  ha.s  been  as  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  planned  as  it  is  confidently 
executed.  Whether  the  hearer  will  or 
win  not  approve  the  result  must  depend 
on  whether  or  not  he  sees  eye  to  eye 
with  the  singer  on  the  Interpretation  of 
a  given  song.  But  he  will  either  ap- 
l)laud  loudly  or  (If  he  be  brave  enough) 
hiss  savagely.  He  caimot  remain 
merely  bored  or  Indifferent,  for  there  Is 
nothing  indifferent  about  Mr.  Dadmun's 
.singing.  Each  song  is  a  positive  and 
wilful  creation,  sharply  differentiated  in 
.style  and  mood  from  its  neighbor',?. 
Even  his  faults  of  taste  seem  no  mere 
Inadvertencies;  they  are  flaunted.  So 
much  the  more  exuberantly  may  he  be 
blamed  for  them. 

It  was  not  often,  last  night,  that  > 
hi.ssing  seemed  the  appropriate  response  j 
to  the  singer's  efforts.    Two  such  oc- 
casions were  his  performances  of  "Die 
Mainacht"  and  "Von  ewige  Liebc."   We  | 
need  not  dwell  upon  such  unexpected 
negligences  as  his  failure  to  a.scertain 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  "ch"  ^ 
in  such  words  as  "Nacht"  and  the  "g"  ! 
in  "girret"  (perhaps  he  had  been  mis-  ' 
led)   but  it  was  impossible  to  endure 
calmly  the  splitting  up  of  these  songs 
into    Infinitely    small    phrase-lengths  , 
1  through   over-frequent  breathing,  and 
j  their  con.jequent  reduction  to  incoher- 
'ence,  the  melodramatic  exaggeration, 
(the  portamentos  and  slurrings,  the  ex- 
cessively draeged-out  endings,  the  way 
in  which  the  maiden  in  "Von  ewige 
iLiebe"  was  made  to  bellow  her  confi- 
dent trust  in  the  enduring  quality  or 
love.    On  the  other  hand,  but  for  two 
slightly  exaggerated  rubatos,  "Wohin" 
was  delightfuly  right— light  and  trip- 
ping and  with  just  the  needed  injec- 
tion of  delicately  rollicking  humor.  If 
Mr.  Dadmun's  rendering  of  the  famous 
I  "Credo"  from  "Otello"  was  eminently 
jhissable,  it  may  be  partly  because  only 
'a'jout  one  singer  out  of  a  thousand  can 
jever  make  lago's  ravings  sound  any-  ■ 

thing  but  ludicrous.  The  more  ve- 
hement the  "interpretation,"  the  more 
the  singer  needs  to  be  an  Italian,  able 
i  to  enunciate  the  words  convincingly. 
Mr.  Dadmun's  was  one  of  the  most  ve- 
hement of  attempts,  and  of  the  words 
only  about  four  could  be  understood, 
namely,  those  which  were  not  sung,  but 
spoken. 

But  Mr.  Dadmun  gave  almost  un- 
alloyed pleasure,  however,  in  the  smooth- 
ly flowing,  beautifully  modulated 
I'phrases  of  Handel's  air,  in  the  exquis- 
itely simple  and  gently  charming  old 
Trish  air  "The  Gentle  Maiden,"  in  the 
daintily  humorous  "Leprechaun,"  in  the 
more  remote  and  elusive  beauty  of  the 
Gaelic  aii's  collected  in  the  Hebrides  by 
Mr.<?.  Kennedy-Praser— tunes  which  Mr. 
Dadmun  handled  with  faultless  good 
taste.  With  no  less  delicacy,  and  with 
a  sentimental  or  melancholy  touch,  or 
a  touch  of  gallantry  that  belonged  to 
them,  he  sang  the  songs  of  his  French 
group.  He  made  generous  use  of  his 
very  pleasing  mezza-voce  and  falsetto, 
which  he  employs  much  more  grace- 
fully and  evenly  than  his  full  voice:  for 
the  latter,  warmly  sonorous  in  its  mid- 
dle and  lower  registers,  is  inclined  to 
be  nasal  above.  One  of  the  several  en- 
cores which  an  enthusiastic  audience 
elicited  was  Brahms's  "Sonntag"  sung 
in  an  English  translation,  which  con- 
firmed our  suspicion  that  many  songs 
sound  best  if  their  words  are  not  un- 
derstood too  easily.  In  other  words,  if 
that  which  is  too  silly  to  be  said  may 
be  sung,  that  which  "is  too  silly  to  be 
sung  hi  English  may  be  sung  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  s.  S. 

METKOPOLITAN 

"The  Virtuous  Sin" 

An    all-tnlking-   screen    drama   adapted   hy  | 
INIartin  Bmiwii  from  ihe  pla.v  by  Lajos  Zil- 
iahy    enlitled     'Tlie    General":    rlireeted  by 
George   Ciikor  and  Lonis  Gasnier  and  pre- 
sented by   Paranionut   with    the  lollowine 

Gen.'  Gr.'sori  Platoff    Walter  Huston 

Marya  Ivanova    Kay  Franeis 

Lieut.  Victor  Sablln   Kenneth  McKenna 

.Alexandri  .Strog'anov   Jobyna  Howland 

Capt.  Orlnff    Paul  Cavanasrli 

Lieut.  Glinlia    Eric  Kalkhurst 

Major  Jvaiioif   Oscar  Apfei 

l:ol.  NiUitin    Gordon  McLeod 

(■apt.  Sobakin    Youcca  Troubelskoy 

Senlry    Victor  Polel 

Were  it  not  for  a  scene  in  which  Kay 
Francis  and  Walter  Huston,  devoted 
wife  and  domineering  general,  play  at 
see-saw  in  a  distressingly  artificial 
moonlit  garden,  "The  Virtuous  Sin," 
cun-ent  feature  film  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Theatre,  might  be  taken  for  a 
heavy,  earnestly  acted  and  more  than 
slightly  improbable  melodrama.  This 
sequence,  however,  plunges  the  whole 
play  into  a  mood  of  travesty  from  which 
it  never  quite  escapes.  The  farcical 
bent  Is  increased  by  the  strange  antics 
of  Jobyna  Howland  as  the  proprietress 
of  an  improper  night  club.  She  alter- 
nates the  latest  Broadway  banter  with 
French  phrases  and  is  about  as  far 
from  suggesting  anything  Russian  as  Is 
possible  1o  imagine. 

"The  A  irtuous  Sin"  Is  very  talky  and 
given  to  considerable  preaching,  espe- 
cially on  the  folly  of  taking  a  scientist 
away  from  his  test-t'ibo.5  and  trying  to 


make  him  a  .v  idier,  not,  !  .  dc  i,  .  ,i,  ,, 
great  deal  of  platitudlnlzlng  about  such 
familiar  melodramatic  profs  as  love, 
honor  and  loyalty.  Lieut.  Victor  Sab- 
lln, gifted  young  medical  scientist,  Is 
forced  to  give  up  his  work  and  enter 
the  Rus.sian  army.  His  outspoken  de- 
nunciations of  militarism  bring  him  to 
he    unfavorable    attention    of  Gen. 

Gregorl  Plaloff,    familiarly    known  as] 
"Iron  Face,"  who  condemns  him  to  be 
shot  for  sedition.   Sablin's  wife,  Marya, 
out  of  loyalty  not  love— theirs  had  been  | 
a  marriage  of  friendship  and  affection, , 
not  of  pa.ssion— endeavors  to  save  him 
by  appealing  to  Platoff.    Acting  as  en-  , 
Itertainer  in  a  disreputable  cafe,  she 
attracts  his  attention  and  before  long 
intimacy  ripens  into  love  on  both  sldes^ 
Torn  between  her  loyalty  to  Sablin  and 
awakening  passion  for  Platoff,  Marya 
yields  to  the  latter  and  then  begs  for 
her  husband's  pardon.  ^  ^   .  ,,     ,  v,», 
i    Bitterly  angry  at  what  he  believes  her 
trickery,  Platoff  refuses  but  his  .sense 
of  justice  later  makes  him  alter  his 
opinion.    The  story  ends  with  Sablln 
backing  gracefully  out  of  fhe  Picture 
.so  that  Marya  may  marry  Platoff.  Kay 
Francis  works  heroically  In  a  diffictJlt 
and  contradictory  role  and  succeeds,  by 
sheer  force  of  good  acting  and  attract- 
tive  personality,    in  turning    it  into 
something  well  worth  seeing.  Walter 
Huston,  acutely  conscious  of  his  un  - 
form  and  the  absurdity  of  his  lines,  Is 
less  happy  as  "Iron  Face"  Platoff.  Ken- 
neth McKenna  makes  the  high-minded, 
slightly   hysterical   young   officer  the 
most  believable  character  of  all. 
-  -  — E.  L.  rl. 


"SYMPHONY  CONCERT  | 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  ; 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  the 
fifth  concert  of  the  presSfit,  the  50th 
season,  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Handel,  (Con- 
certo Grosso  for  string  orchestra,  B 
{minor  No.  12:  Respighi,  "Metamorpho- 
seon.  Modi  XII,"  which  being  intcr- 
jpreted  means  "Theme  and  12  Varia- 
itians"— first  performance,  written  for 
[the  orchestra  jubilee.  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony, D  major.  No.  2. 

Respighi's  "Metamorphoseon"  is  a 
perfunctory  work,  interesting  only  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  orchestration.  The 
musical  ideas  are  negligible  when  they 
are  not  wholly  lacking.  The  theme  is 
neither  impressive  in  stateliness  nor 
aharming  by  reason  of  beauty.  This 
Italian  gentleman  who  has  given  pleas- 
ure by  his  arrangements  of  old  airs 
for  the  lute;  by  his  "Fountains"  and 
his  "Pines"  of  Rome;  by  the  dramatic 
fury  of  his  "Ballade  of  the  Gnomides" 
accepted  a  task.  He  could  not  there-' 
fore  write  spontaneously.  There  was  a 
forced  draught.  Already  by  his  "Roman 
Festivals"  he  showed  that  his  inventive 
flow  was  checked;  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  rely  chiefly  on  gorgeous  cloth- 
ing for  his  anaemic  musical  body;  on 
gorgeous  clothing  and  on  thunderous 
sonority.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  has 
been  writing  too  much  and  without 
critical  thought? 

This  latest  composition  Is  first  of 
all  monotonous  by  reason  of  an  ap- 
parently persistent  tonality^  also  by 
scholastic  and  hard  labor  in  the  varia- 
tion f">rm.  It  evidently  occurred  to  him 
that  this  orchestra  was  blessed  with 
skilful  solo  players  of  instruments:  so 
hs  said  to  himself:  "Come  now,  I  will 
write  cadenzas  for  these  gifted  players, 
so  that  they  may  show  their  dexterity, 
and  men  of  the  harp,  horn,  flute,  violin, 
oboe,  clarinet,  etc.,  rejoicing  in  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  their  skill,  will 
rise  up  and  call  me  blessed."  The  vari- 
ous artists  thus  called  on  did  their 
prettiest,  but  the  cadenza  variation 
reminded  one  of  examination-day  at 
a  music  school.  It  is  surprising  that 
Respighi  did  not  introduce  a  cadenza 
for  the  organ  pedals.  The  organ  was  i 
there;  the  organist  was  capable  and 
the  organ  helped  swell  the  din  in  the 
expected  apotheosis  designed  to  excite 
applause.  1 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  players  did  ' 
all  that  could  be  done  to  give  distinc-  I 
tion  to  this  music.    For  once  their 
labor  was  in  vain;  there  could  be  no 
glorification  of  what  was  inherently ; 
without  true  st^rength  or  beauty,    for  ! 
splendor  of  orchestration  will  not  cover 
paucity  of  musical  ideas. 

The  latest  biographers  of  Johannes 
Brahms  differ  curiously  concerning  the 
character  of  the  second  symphony.  The 
excellent  Walter  Niemann  finds  a  tragic 
undercurrent;  ghostly  elements  "glim-  ' 
mering  in  a  supernatural  uncanny 
way";  even  "mjtsterious  Wagnerian  ; 
visions."  The  equally  excellent  Richard 
Specht  finds  sunshine,  fair  days,  warm 
winds,  clarity  and  tenderness.  The  per- 
formance yesterday  was  pleasing,  ef- 
fective in  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky  found 
music  In  this  symphony  and  shared  his 
enjoyment  with  the  audience. 

Bralims  can  on  occasion  be  gloomy 
and  crabbed  enough.  'Why  cannot  Mr. 
Niemann,  a  devoted  admirer  of  Jo- 
hannes, alloiv  him  to  be  cheerful  once 
in  a  while.  a.s  in  this  second  symptioi--'  ' 
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Handel's  concerto  in  B  minor  is  near- 
)y  200  years  old.  The  vitality  of  the 
allegri;  the  eloquent  simplicity,  the 
serenity  of  the  slow  movement';  the 
calm  olympian  authority  displayed 
throughout— these  put  the  rhythmic 
frenzy,  the  melodic  sterility,  the  search 
after  "originality"  characterizing  so 
much  contemporaneous  music  to  shame 
and  confusion. 

"Beauty  lives  not  for  the  self-glorifi- 
cation of  the  priests  of  any  art,  but  for 
the  enjoyment  of  priests  and  laity  alike. 
,  I  He  is  the  best  art-priest  who  brings 
'  most  beauty  most  home  to  the  hearts 
'  I  of  most  men,"  wrote  Samuel  Butler  in  a 
■  ;  note  book.    For  his  idolatrous  worship 
,  1  of  Handel  one  can  forgive  Butler  for 
I  attempting  to  compose  in  the  Handel- 
ian  manner,  as  one  has  a  warmer  ' 
ing  for  Stravinsky  because  he  too 
deavored  in  his  "Oedipus  Rex,"  to 
"the  most  superb  personage  one  meets 
in  the  history  of  music"  a  similar  hom- 
age. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  announced 
as  comprising  these  works;  Mozart's 


i  Pl   , 

pi  I  Overture  to  "The  Major  Piute'"';  alsc 
i„  his  Clarinet  Concerto  (Mr.  Polatschek 
clarinetist);  Prokofieff's  Symphony  No 
4  (composed  for  the  orchestra's  jubi 
i>i  lee);    Rimsky-Korsakov's    Caprice  oi 


1 1  Spanish  themes. 


I  Levitzkl  s   vifUibsity   includeO"  a  vi 
,  large  proportion  of  pianists  and  pls\ 
'  students.     What  attracted  them  w.^ 
I  doubtless  in  large  measure  the  desb 
to  hear  pianLstic  difBculties  tackled  au 
defeated  with  the  slightly  contemptu. 
ous  nonchalance  that  is  so  characteristli^ 
a  feature  of  Mr.   Levitzki's  playlng.v 
Also,  no  doubt,  the  presence  in  the 
program  of  several  of  those  pieces  of 
piano  music  over  which  every  conserva- 
tory student  is  sooner  or  later  com- 
pelled to  persph-e  had  drawn  many 
anxious  to  hear  "how  they  should  go." 
If  so,  it  Ls  not  certain  that  they  were 
well  advised,  for  while  Mr.  Levitzki's 
performance  of  the  "Moonlight"  sonata 
(for  example)  was  excellent  as  a  model 
of  clear-cut  ai-tlculation  of  the  printed 
notes,  and  of  perfect  time-keeping,  it 
was  misleading  In  so  far  as  it  conveyed 
the  impression  that  the  work  was  a 
protracted  technical  exercise.    Of  his 
rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  "Andante 
and  Rondo  Capriccloso" — once  the  shin- 
ing aim  and  goal  of  every  young  lady's 
piano  studies — much  the  same  warning 
may    be    expressed.     The  undoubted 
beauty  of  the  Andante  could  hardly  be 
guessed  from  Mr.  Levitzki's  square  and 
studied    exposition;    the    Rondo  was 
played  at  such  excessive  speed  as  to 
grow  muddled  and  breathless  rather 
than  dainty  and,  at  last,  brilliant. 

Too  often,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Levitzki 
appear  to  be  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  mere  victory  over  technical 
difBculties  that  it  does  not  occur  to 
him  to  look  for  musical  significance  in 
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PARK 

"For  the  Love  o'  Lil" 

An   aU-talking  comedy  adapted  by 
Betla  Cohen  fro^  the  Liberty  ma^adne 
cover  serial  and  story  by  J.  Leslie 
ThrashM     screen    play    by  Dorothy, 
•Howell  directed  by  James  -nnUng  and  , 
prelent^d  by  Columbia  with  the  foUow- 

'"^'^S'^-,  .  ...Ta..k  MumaU 

W.vn  Hunllp.v  Elliott  NuKcnt 

Siindy  Jenkins   .Sall.v  Starr 

Kk  annr  Carlwright  c'harles  Sellim  ; 

Mr.  'WalUcr  T;iiii ' 'Jl'wavne   Gordim  i 

Nis,    Walkeiv...,  '     Billv  Bevan, 

K.hvarrt  0.  Brooks  ri'ajfp  dii  Bro.vi 

Mis.  Gardnej  joan  stanrlnii:,' 

^^'T  veT  pleasant '  and'  amusing  little 
^  Y5"^.r,T„^;%,.ith  t.hfi  difBculties  of 


the  passages  mastered.  This  was  so 
in  some  portions  of  the  Chopin  Fantasy, 
for  instance,  which  should  have  been 
graceful  but  were  merely  hurried  and 
perfunctory.  , 

But  where  opportunities  for  facile 
brilliance  are  not  to  hand,  Mr.  Levit- 
zki can  play  beautifully  and  impres- 
;ively.    There  was  transparent  clarity, 


sively.  There  was  transparent  clarity, 
intelligent  unfolding  of  the  fugue  ris- 
ing to  sonorous  magnificence,  in  Liszt's 
transcription  of  Bach.  A  fine  vigor 
enlivened  Rachmaninoff's  G  minor 
Prelude — though  the  melancholy,  nos- 
talgic charm  of  its  middle  section  was 
marred  by  excessive  restlessness.  He 

Chambcrmaio  •  —  „<r  little    played  imaginatively  and  with  suggest- 

A  very  pleasant  and  amusing  uvi.  ^^^.^^        beauty  of  tone  Dohnanyi's 

comedy  dealing  with  the  dimctjiueb  u     interesting  and  impressive  "Music  of 
d'l\'i5i"parrT^i'e1tre  under  the  .  Spheres"    and,  with  appropriate 

title  of  "For  the  Love  p'  Lil."  Some- 

ISti^rtefL^nnM^^n^^^ 
'h'^r^cterf  ^e"the  f^t  of  young  people 

that  wouldn't  be  at^f'l  ^ard  U>.^^°rh 


1   impressive     iviusiu  ui 

....    _     and    with  appropriate 

rowdiness  his  "Mad  Party."  He  was 
at  his  best  musically,  achieving  a  style 
so  absolutely  and  unmistakeably  right 
that,  for  once,  it  did  not  seem  im- 
posed from  without,  in  Liszt's  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No.  12.  Its  beginning, 
especially,  had  sombre  beauty,  a  true 


;.  I  especially,  naa  somore  oeaucy,  a  irue 
that  wouldn't  be  at,  f,"  "f;!",^^  "with   gipsy  flavor;  its  conclusion  a  prodigiouS; 
The  settings  are  well  co";".'^",',    ^e-   orchestral  magnificence  of  climax, 
particular  mention  lor  a  sauni^  j        |  ^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  elsewhere 

signed    modernistic    apaximeiii.  course  of  the  concert,  the  listener 

which  the  kitchen  is  removeu  |  was  compelled  to  marvel  at  Mr.  Levit- 

installation  of  a  oar.  promis-  i,  zki's  easy,  placid  virtuosity. 

Sandy  Jenkins,  a  UKaoie  .  Amnnw  sovomi  nipppo  a-^/i-j  t« 


zkis  easy,  placid  virtuosity.  i 
Among  several  pieces  added  to  the  | 
program  in  response  to  the  hearty  ap-  i 
plause,  the  best  was  the  delightfully 
played  "Jeux  d'Eaux"  of  Ravel.   S.  S. 


«rHIlMANN-HEINK  AND  FELIX  FOX 

'"besp'te^he  fact  that  her  last  appear- 
,nee  fn  Sy-Phony  Ha  1  ha'i^^een^a^';. 
nounced  as_  a  faijeweu  ^  re- 


,  ,     i-HlUP  HALE  •'/J'' 

know  that  they  had  that  other  suO^  

S  p«h  SSe  .»und.„t  .blUty^whlchhe  believes  ex»ts. 
as  some  objected  m  London   refiioing  to  ''ei^^^^  contracting 

own  po'^'ers  of  reasouins  ^^'^^^J^.  J^^"^;,       bigamy  never  corhmitted  with- 
'■Why  do  people  ever  comma  big^^^^^^  of  imaginative  ad- 

Tenturr  human  pe^ ,CcJ;dit^hL  with  indulging  in  bigamy  just  tor 
"^TM^^'piay,  as  MnCarroU  points  cn.,  the  rnarr Jje  is 

contracted  by  Michael  and  Mary  cmefiy  for  l.e  sake  of  ot       ^^^  ,^  ^ 
relatives,  no  friends.    She  hersel    is  ^^^e  only  one  ^oj^ 

guilty  Of  a  criminal  act  ^.^^f-^Xad  ,nd  S'  wfsh  to  have  children, 
father's  friends  and  relatives.    Michael  and  Ma  y  ^^^^ 
While  the  marriage  will  not  legitimatize  them,  it  is  ten 
bigamous  act  will  not  be  discovered;'  ^^^^^  ,^  ^ork 

(Let  it  here  be  remarked  that  when  the  play  wa  v 
.nd  Boston  the  first  husband  appeared  on  '^^  '^fJ'^^^J,,^  New  York 
London  he  was  "George  Weston"  on  the  pm^  The  per  orm        ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
was  before  the  one  in  London.   ^ Marys  Uncle  . 

she  was  alone -in  the  world.)  credibility  of  the  story  by  declaring 

Mr.  Carroll  supports  his  behcf  in  the  cre^^^  counterpart  in 

that  to  his  own  knowledge  .^;,^;^/,3t7hin  my  ow^  >cen  where  bigamy 
actual  fact.  "I  have  ^  ^^^^  "^oti^  than  is  shown  to  exist  in  this 

has  been  committed  w-h  no  stron^ei  moving  a  defence." 

play-in  fact,  with       so  string  a  n  ot- 

one  must  congratulate        Carroll  on  n  .  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

quaintances,  as  one  "^^^^^^PP/^'^f,;'' ^v  and  sternly  with  our  regard  for 
concern  ourselves  in  ^e  ^heatr^  too  strictly   and  ste     y^^^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^ 

what  we  think  is  probable      ^  ^-^J.^^,  *p,„y      players.    We  must  bear 
enjoyable  momente  ever  pas^d  m  th^  c°mpany      P  ^^^^ 
in  mind  always  when  watching  a  p  ay  that  w  extraordinary  in  its 

may  be  perfectly  believable  to  otheis.  ^^J^tisi  can  make  it.  I  think 
rSiirha?wrrnt^  S^^'l^ry  his  best  play.    X  think  the 

London,  had  not  heard  of  Enoch  Arden___ 

.nd  so  Mr.  John  Jay  O-P^-P^-^-lSS;^  - 
Venice"  which  ■'^-voun.is  ^isen  like  ^  J  ^f^J^  s,„^,e3peare's  comedies  by 
sophisticated  modern  per  on  can  best  app  ^.^  ^^^.^^^  , 

thinking  of  them  as  ^h'^  .  P^a>  .^  tn  n  .^^^  Merchant  ot 

r  „rrit  •»irotois'C%sr  £.e, .  .o™  up  ....  - 

Sflo  and  meanwg  >» 


^"  ,  Til  lovps     nounced  as  a  laicwci. 

-sandy  always  tags  along.  schumann-Helnk  made 

^.  bu^band,  but  *e  likes^W^^^^^^       i  «PPearance  ^  the.-e  last 


ner  husband,  DU^^Vnvable  companion 
finds  him  a  most  enjoyable  comp 
.sandy,  a  gen"e  soul^^^  ^ 
backbone  so  far  as  LU  is  cono 
clures  all  things  Paf^^^^^^t"  business 
7S  ^Tsl  °as"{^sn|rarrives  on 
S-  ^wT  is  for^iblf 'ejectfl  from 
r^aparYrJlent,  the  modermsUc  furn- 

Comedies   can't   end   u^e  uia 
i  coS    in  the  end'  an_er  lots  of  arg- 

'"^"'^..ntrlandTanVui  are  recon- 
1  one  wants—oanay  aw  ^  _ 

ciled  and  Sandy  puts  o^^^j^f^r^pVtner. 
ncss  deal  ami  ^s  rn^f^  and  well  enough 
;  It  is  pleasant  ^ooieiy  anu  ^^^^ 
acted  to  make  one  forget  w  p 


MISCHA  LEVITZKI 

At  Jordan  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon 
Mischa  Levitzki,  pianist,  gave  his  an-i 
nual  recital.    The  following  was  his 


i  appearance    the.-e   last   evening  It^^^a 

l"^'  "^pin'-  wagnei  Tralume;  Hildach, 

fenmng  Ws  services  to  the  same  cau  e. 
nlaved  the  following  pieces  Chopin 
^our  preludes.  C.  F,  B  Aat,  E  flat.  BaU- 
ade  in  A  flat:  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude 
m  B  flat;  Brahms.  Capi^ccw  in  B 
minor;  Philipp,  Valse-Capnce  (oni 
h'R'^c1ired'to™latform  by  prolonged 
,nn we  after  her  second  group,  Mme. 

mistakable  ^es^  '"'^had  completely 
fad  d  thL  spTendid  woman  would  still 
hp  nn'p  of  the  most  likeable  people  be- 
f^rp^hP  nubhc     But  she  can  still  smg 

.sets  a  usertii  anu  firmness 
many  younger  smgers- 


Si  • 


.  A  minor  (Back-Liszt) ;    Gavotte  (Gluck- 

!  Brahms) ;   S-aU  qu^.^una  F^^^^^^^ 

J  op.  27,  NO.  2  (B%h°ven>,  ^^^^ds, 

P  minor,  Op.  *i,^ChoPinK  ..^^^^^ 
|Aufschwung    Waiurn^.  ira 

'  (Schumann),  Andanre  aiiu  . 

Irlccioso  (Mendelssohn)  the 


ana  oreaa.ii  V.  ""^^(-3,11..  its  majestic 

?;fptuously  'applauded,    and  presented 

'  ^^^Vr 'was  also^nthuslasticaUy  ap- 
pl^ded  for  his  shar^  in  the  program. 


10  unu  Miuv-ii  "   .  _ 

^rT'^riMTTr the  Tremont  with  Maurice  Moo- 
We  are  to  see  the  comedy  this  has  b^en  played  by  adventur- 

covitTh  a.,  our  old  friend  Shylock,  a  par^  that  ha^b^- P  f^^^,  ^^le 
ous  women;  Charlotte  Cr^ptjn,  Mrs.  Henry  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 
-arts— Mrs  Macready.    And  in 

played  Shylock  at  The  UUle  Theatre.  ^^^^  ^^^de  his  llrst 

v.  Moseo.ltch  was  ^jn  "»  ■''l  »  ^  ^  „  ,„^,ries  he  eame  to 
appeatai.ec  on  the  st«e.  H»».ne  ,  J=s,„,„„  In  "Samson  and 

ST,r  'H-e^S'n'wtrhls'oS;  'cimP^y  "ut'ed  this  country.  ,o«  .0 

1,„  t«.  .hat  he  ^«■-^^-Lrw"as1ee?rL^ 
Siii-dratrcSS^£eoSo.^^ 

La„?rer.i.TaS,efn'SJ.;"»^^ 

Sayes,  Gratiano;   Naylor  Grimson^  Tutoa^^^  Old  ^^^^^^ 

Young  Gobbo,  Miles  Malleson,  Lorenzo  Mur   y  .epertoire,  rang- 

"^Itirif'ier  Playing  in  tins  -^JV  -  ^^^^^^^^^ 

did  not  speak  English-that  Mr-  Mo\cov.t^ch  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

to  play  there  -  ^^e  .S^^jS^'^H^^^^  you  like  to  act  m  "The  Me^ 

£«on  Moscovitsch  in  Uuel  Acosta.  demurred.     A  mani 

r.^vn.  01  Venice  ?"-but  the  actor  Jne^J^-^^^j/^^^.t  to  Wales  and  mastc.. 

your  ch.n  can  do  any.hmj^^  ^S^^Tin  London  the  compar^  w 
ih-  part  rnd  the  l.:in-ua3e.    At  the  "/^^^  ^  ^    j-agan  backed  h.i 

S^JTb.  tv.da:on.  but  he  said  .tj-s  so  youns.  so  rea^ 

Too  aud.ence  on  the  first  n.e.h.  .aw  <^  ^ack  to  Shakespears 

tirthat  one  cr:u.  wrote  .^f^'^^^^l^^te  Leo  Ditrichstein's  "Great  Lov^ 
Moscovitsch  obtained  the  rights  to^^ej^^^f  ^^^'^v.e  King  of  England  and  tl». 

^^^t^^r^-^^^^^^^  a  percentage  ba^ 

M  the  old  Bowery  young  Moscovitech  had  played  o^     I^^  ^ 

bringing  him  in  Ave  or  six  dollars  a  w^k^  ""^^^^^Z  and  Bertha  Kalich  " 
from  Adler,  David  Kesf^'^f^^^^.^^^S'S' yea '  he  portrayed  (Jan.  20)  J- 


a  mtense 

again  and  again  by  applause  and  cheers. 
Mr.  St.  .0H„  jc.^  ~  ^  ^ 

.km.  of  G"'-'^^"  7f ,  ,  "Vok  Xn  the  impatient  reader  feels  that 
indeed,  in  reading        ''^°\^Tmv.  Shaw  than  to  praise  Henry 
Cvaig  is  more  '"'P^'  ''^"^J"  "ement  that  "The  Bells"  is  much  better 
Quotln?  f^'-^'g  V^^^  f^nfrenUev  ■  One  can  almost  hear  the  pert 
in  a  play  by  Shaw.  Mr.  Ervlne  "P^'"'^'  .       J^.i^g  his  betters  in  those 
^'^^^^^XS^tSS^^^^^         in  the  biography 
"wSs  tSf  •■thT,Sin;;^.e%assa.es,  the  little,  niggling,  complammg 

.issages  could  be  deleted."   

,  „„«,.r,f  nf  a  rprent  loumey  to  Vienna  exclaims: 

ve  for  a  month,  no  >f  "J^^'        J  Chicago  is  about  to  become  the 

I  fe  in  Baltimore  Boston,  or  Ch^^^J°^^j.^^,,3„%han  Vienna,  and  when  it 
bS:"c^'S  li^^  ?r«ely  be  its  port-the  Calais  or  i 

'v-ver  of  the  Middle  West."   

-t,  ■  T^.inhnrdt  has  nroducid'^^Mid^mer  Night's  Dream"  in  Berlin 

at^-y  b  o?d  and'humorL  low  comedy.    Thisbe,  ^oo^^^^J^^^o^^ 
o°,nn,»  d-ncin-   with  skirts  held  high  enough    to  display  the 

a.es  f-:"""-  j^„,^.e  underwear."    Nearly  all  the  players  are 

St     rnSShS  ^Sic  schools.    "Many  young  reputations  have 

'n  m.de,  many  thousands  of  marks  in  salaries  saved. 

v.nna  there  ^f^^^^  '^^'^T^:^^. 
'^r^^^STL  hS^.  ?S5°:nd  publishers  protested  and 

'  ea  eSdt  get        production  forbidden  by  the  authorities. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dr.  Koussevitzkr  has  called  on  prominent  or  less  known  but  worthy 
iposers  to  write  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
5tra.   Some  of  these  compositions  have  already  been  performed.   A  new 
phony  by  Prokofieft  is  announced  for  this  week;  not  the  savage  Proko- 
E  of  the  Scvthian  suite  and  "They  are  Seven,"  splendid  in  barbarity;  but 
amiable  and  graceful  ProkofiefE    of  the  "Classic"  symphony— at  least 
Is  the  report.   Symphonies  by  Stravinsky.  Honegger  and  Howard  Han- 
will  soon  be  heard.    Music  by  young  Lambert  of  London  and  by  the 
Lehman  Ferroud  is  promised.    The  former's  "Rio  Grande,"  which  has 
with  great  success  in  London,  will  be  performed  at  New  York  in  Jan- 
jdy  by  the  Schola  Cantorum.   It  should  be  heard  in  Boston).   Messrs.  Hill 
Hanson  are  the  only  Americans  yet  mentioned  in  connection  with 
50th  anniversary,  but  it  is  said  that  Aaron  Copland  has  a  symphony  in 
jtidlid;  that  Messrs.  LoefHer  and  Carpenter  were  invited  to  compose,  but  they 
by  I  lined,  giving  an  excellent  reason,  viz.,  that  they  could  not  write  as  they 
»Ud  like  to  write,  under  the  conditions.   This  may  be  merely  rumor. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Miss  Mary  Garden  was  peeved  when  Mr. 
"'  li^lie  Howe  apropos  of  her  singing  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  described  her  as  being 
old  she  teetered."   Well,  on  Nov.  2  they  took  tea  together  at  Amarillo. 


hd  in  this  cup  we  bury  all  unkindness."  It  was  a  joyous  occasion.  Mr. 
^ve,  we  read,  wore  a  frock  coat,  but  Mayor  Thompson  donned  a  dinner 
^et.  Mr.  Howe  admitted  that,  as  a  boy.  he  had  spent  three  months  in 
•ope  studying  grand  opera.  He  also  said  that  he  was  Miss  Garden's 
voted  admirer  for  life."  Others  have  made  this  declaration— but  for 
14"? 


i,f< 


Con 


The  Austrian  Broadcasting  Society  at  Vienna  purposes  to  produce  Wag- 
's operas  as  spoken  plays  without  music,  "so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
lie  Mc{nposer's  importance  as  a  dramatist."  Wotan  will  be  a  deadlier  bore  than 
r, 

18 1* ' 


Ernest  Newman,  listening  to  "The  Love  of  Three  Kings,"  writes: 
"By  the  way,  the  psychology  of  Flora  raises  an  interesting  musical 
'  "put.  In  the  scenes  with  her  husband  we  are  to  suppose  that  she  Is  cold 
t  yards  him,  the  marriage  having  been  merely  one  of  convenience.  Can 
*'  nisic.  wnicn  is  an  art  of  emotion,  express  convincingly  the  absence  of 
eiotion?  Are  there  not  things  that  lie  outside  its  range,  or  is  it  merely 
tit  for  certain  inherently  difficult  phases  of  psychology  the  right  man 
ts  not  yet  come  forward?  Ruskii\  laid  it  down  that  the  girl  can  sing 
her  lost  love,  but  the  miser  cannot  sing  of  his  lost  money  bags.  That 
imed  true  enough  at  one  time,  but  Wagner's  treatment  of  Alberich  rather 
Ijbcked  the  bottom  out  of  the  thesis;  Alberich's  heart  hunger  for  his  lost 
raff  Id  is  as  moving  as  anj^thing  in  the  'Ring.'  Perhaps  another  Wagner 
' '  11  be  able  to  do  what  Montemezzi  has  failed  to  do— wi-ite  music  that 
sail  truthfully  express  the  coldness  of  an  unloving  woman's  heart." 


.«;farting  ><>  i  un  mii.su:  by  sound,  and  are  beginning  where  we  old.  i  m  i,  , 
clans  are  about  to  leave  off.  We  have  got  to  think  musically."— Basil  Allchln 
at  Oxford,  Eng. 


We  read  a  cayl  from  Walter  Gleseking  in  a  London  newspaper  In  which 
he  ended  a  eulogy  by  saying:  "I  hold  the  Grotrian-Stelnweg  pianoforte  to 
be  the  most  perfect  product  of  the  present  day  pianoforte  Industry  In  evei-y 
respect."  Then  why  does  he  prefer  an  American  piano  for  his  recitals  in  the 
United  States? 


"Descendants  of  Bellini  were  so  touched  by  Dino  Borgioll's  singing  in 
T  Puritanl'  that  they  gave  him  the  original  manuscript  of  the  score."  Was 
Bellini  ever  married?  No.  but  he  left  at  least  two  brothers  when  he  died. 
They  were  anxious  to  receive  what  money  he  had  received  for  his  operas. 

Important  for  singers:  John  Mewbum  Levien  in  his  short  life  of  Sir 
Charles  Santley  recently  published  by  Novello  &  Co.  says  that  Santley's 
method  of  breathing  was  not  abdominal,  "but  rather  the  inflation  of  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  waistcoat  than  the  protrusion  of  the  lower  part  in 

front."   Modest  Santley!    Yet,  there  is  a  certain  pleasure — or  amu.sement  

in  watching  those  addicted  to  abdominal  breathing,  unless  the  singer  is  a-s 
fat  as  the  old-time  German  heroic  tenor  or  passionately  roaring  prima 
donna.  . 


'Put  a  very  estimable  person  with  a  nice  voice  Into  the  limelight  and, 
]ti¥  usually  ceases  to  be  a  normal  human  being  and  becomes  a  prima  donna. 
:  greatly  affects  the  work  of  the  composer,  for  instead  of  his  being  able  to 
r-ite  the  music  he  thinks,  he  has  to  write  for  the  prima  donna  and  what 
e  general  public  wants."— Dr.  George  Dyson,  at  Oxford,  Eng. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun: 

"The  state  of  mind  of  the  modernist  is  at  least  forward  looking.  He 
can  orate  with  the  campaign  speakers  who  reverberate  continually,  'The 
Republican  party  is  the  party  of  progress.'  When  they  took  me  out  of  the 
cradle  and  put  a  virgin  notebook  into  my  hands  and  sent  me  over  to  Brook- 
lyn to  report  a  campaign  rally,  that  was  the  first  thing  I  heard  rolling 
sonorously  from  the  mouth  of  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  Well,  the  modern- 
ist party  in  music  is  the  party  of  progress. 

"I  believe  in  the  new  harmonies,  in  atonality,  polytonality,  any  tonal- 
ity, eternal  dissonance,  shattering  of  the  old  melodic  lines,  whole  armies 
of  Instruments  of  percussion,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — ^provided  any  or  all 
of  these  things  are  used  to  fashion  musical  art  form.  Of  course,  it  not 
Infrequently  happens  that  the  modernist  who  creates  a  genuine  art  work 
Is  condemned  by  his  fellows  as  a  reactionary.  Probably  Louis  Gruenberg 
has  heard  something  of  this  kind.  But  we  have  had  some  demonstrations 
of  ability — comparatively  feeble,  to  be  sure — to  make  real  music  with  the 
new  materials. 

"And  it  is  indisputable  that  no  one  is  turning  out  anything  significant 
with  the  old  materials.  It  is  not  the  modernist  machin,ery  that  is  at  fault; 
the  old  wheels  do  not  go  around  either.  What  we  need  is  composers,  not 
mere  music  makers." 


Sheridan  Russell,  a  son  of  Henry  Russell,  director  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Co.  while  it  lived,  recently  gave  a  violoncello  recital  in  London.  Mr. 
Bonavla,  a  critic  not  easily  pleased,  wrote  that  Sheridan  is  gifted  with  "a 
severe  sense  of  style;  he  is  the  kind  of  performer  who  inspires  confidence, 
and  one  listens  to  him  with  pleasure."  As  a  little  boy,  he  once  took  part 
I  In  a  children's  concert  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 


Percy  Grainger,  the  excellent  pianist  and  entertaining  composer,  mar- 
ried very  publicly  at  Hollywood — was  it  not  in  the  Bowl? — Miss  Ella  Stroem.  ' 
She' is  now  giving  an  exhibition  of  decorative  tile  portraits  and  tile  designs 
In  New  York.  The  sixth  of  these  portraits  is  one  of  herself  and  husband. 
"Here  the  sun  is  the  symbol  of  fame,  shining  down  upon  the  successful 
artist.  The  man  looks  eagerly  towards  success  and  fame,  while  the  woman 
loTxers  her  head  for  fear  of  being  dazzled  by  it." 


David  Barnett,  who  will  give  a  piano  recital,  is  not  only  a  pianist,  he 
has  lectured  at  Emporia  on  "The  piano  as  a  means  of  diffusing  music,"  and 
lectured  in  New  York.  He  writes  articles  about  music,  annotates  his  pro- 
grams and  is  said  to  be  blessed  with  an  "intense  concentration"  and  "firm- 
ness of  purpose."  He  also  makes  a  "vigorous  and  searching  inquiry  into  all 
aspects  of  musical  learning."  In  Boston  he  will  only  play  the  piano,  having 
studied  with  Berthe  Bert,  Messrs.  Brockway  and  Cortot  and  played  with  ' 
orchestras  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  This  versatile  man  is  only  23  years  old,  hav-  j, 
Ing  displayed  "perfect  pitch"  at  the  age  of  3. 


Alfredo  Warsaw,  tenor,  recently  celebrated  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  ' 
debut  in  public  at  New  York.  He  lost  his  singing  voice  some  years  ago,  but  1 
i  thinks  he  has  recovered  it.   He  should  be  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
with  Scotti  and  some  of  his  associates. 


"We  are  not  prepared  merely  to  accept  a  group  of  notes  which  sound 
mething  like  a  pussy  cat  walking  down  the  piano  just  because  they  sound 
ce.  There  must  be  seqse  in  them,  too.  The  ear  is  not  the  same  today  as  it 
IS  ten  years  ago.   It  accepts  now  what  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  re- 
irded  as  chaotic  nonsense.  Nowadays  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  irritation 
perienced  when  one  knows  exactly  what  the  next  chord  is  going  to  be,  and 
le  can  feel  a  keen  delight  when  that  chord  does  not  go  to  the  accustomed 
ce,  but  instead  nearly  lifts  one  out  of  one's  seat  by  an  unexpected  turn. 
^  main  thing  that  we  musicians  have  to  get  out  of  our  heads  is  what 
sic  looks  like.  We  have  got  into  the  habit  of  learning  it  entirely  by  the 
s  instead  of  learning  it  by  sound.  The  fortunate  children  of  today  are 


By  W.  E.  GREENOUGH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Playgoer  seldom  take  their  evenings  in  the 
theatre  too  seriously.  If  the  author  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis- 
faction some  theory  concerning  divorce  or  crime  or  other  social  relations 
and  problems,  those  who  have  sat  through  the  proceedings  are  quite  con- 
tent to  let  it  go  at  that.  They  hasten  home,  look  in  the  ice  box  for  a 
j  snack,  and  call  it  a  night.  There  come  times,  however,  when  one's  curiosity 
j  is  piqued,  when  the  playwright,  either  purposely  or  unwittingly,  tells  too 
little,  stops  when  his  audience  would  have  him  go  on  a  bit  further.  Such 
a  playwright  is  Elmer  Rice,,  such  a  play  is  "Street  Scene,"  now  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre. 

Mr.  Rice  has  admitted  that  he  built  "Street  Scene"  from  a  wordless 
play  which  he  called  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York."   It  "consisted  of  about 

15  scenes — some  realistic,  some  styhzed,  some  fanLasuc,  some  symbolic  • 

dealing  with  various  aspects  of  New  York  life,  and  attempting,  in  sum,  to 
present  a  sort  of  metropolitan  panorama."    One  scene,  representing  the 
awakening  of  a  "brownstone  front"  in  the  early  morning  hours,  remained 
in  his  mind.    He  felt  that  it  contained  the  gei-m  of  a  full-length  play. 
When,  in  1927,  he  started  work  on  this  idea,  he  discovered  technical  diffi- 
1  culties,  the  physical  problem  of  manipulating  so  many  characters,  with 
j  more  than  75  entrances  and  exits  in  the  first  act  alone;  the  second  problem 
]  of  introducing  these  characters  in  terms-  of  action,  v/ithout  danger  of  con- 
fusion or  boredom  to  the  audience;  and  the  third  problem,  to  make  the 
I  playing  of  intimate  scenes  upon  the  sidewalk  seem  plausible.    Those  ob- 
stacles mounted,  Mr.  Rice  states  that  the  play  almost  wrote  itself. 

But  there  was,  and  is,  a  fourth  element  in  "Street  Scene"  which,  while 
it  in  no  way  endangers  the  solidity  of  text  and  performance,  seems  certain 
to  leave  an  audience  sliahtly  dissatisfied.   Having  told  us  all  he  can  within 
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a  fixed  period  of  tinie,  Mr.  Rice  perforceltogs  down  his  curtain  on  an  un- , 
finSed'^pTay    We  know  that  Frank  Maurrant,  in  drunken  rage  ha^  billed, 

wife  and  the  man  for  whose  furtive  caresses  she  had  risked  scandal 
^nd  hid  tnvited  tr^edy.  We  assume  that  Maurrant  went  to  the  electric 
rhair  Ju  we  do  n^t  know  what  became  of  the  daughter  Rose.  An  a  - 
rac  iVe  gW  w?.h  peculiar  ideas,  she  simply  walks  off  the  stage,  her  sole 
™sions  a  new  wicker  suitcase  and  her  secret  ideas  as  to  her  fu  ure.| 
qhP  had  wanted  to  get  away  trom  all  this  sordidness,  out  into  open,  clean: 
ronnfrv  She  liked  young  Kaplan,  the  Jewish  youth,  but  did  not  loye  him. 
Yet  S  aflowerhim'  t^^  her,  a.  she  did  Harry  Easter,  the  real  estate 
„perator  whom  she  knew  to  be  married 

Apparently  she  had  strange  conceptions  of  life.     I  doni  thmk  peopie 

Sin^we  tMiiselves  Thafs  why  I  doo't  »anl  to  belong  to  anybody,  and 
X  Ttn  t  Snt  anybody  to  belong  t.  me;'   Well,  did  ^se  g,o»  old  .n 

™fy"™mle  ofTveloping  Into  a  gut...  tough,   Did  she  put  h.m  m  an 

i  '""r-' "si'  Spfan.-"  sSert^iyrsrwithout  ,.^...^\ 
Ser.r^it.h.™,«d,d^ 

i=iSg"^£T«^.a^=^ 

rharacters  whose  future  leaves  us  in  speculative  mood.  Not  that  it  really 
matters  much,  but  one  cannot  help  wondering.  Perhaps  some  day  Mr^  Rks 
wm  enlarge  his  setting  and  narrate  the  sequel  to  "Street  Scene.  If  he  does 
not  do  it,  the  movies  will. 


CLARE  CLAIRBERT 

At  Symphony  hall,  yesterday  after- 
noon, Clare  Clairbert,  Belgian  colora- 
tura soprano,  gave  a  recital  with  the 
a.sslstance  of  Francis  de  Bourguignon, 
piani-st,  and  Eugene  de  Lion,  flutist. 
Mme.  Clairberfs  part  of  the  program 
was  as  follows;  Proch,  Variations  (with 
flute  obbligato);  De  Bourguignon, 
Mandoline:  Alabieft-Liebllng,  Russian 
Nightingale;  Mozart,  Air  from  "The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio";  Giordano, 
Caro  mlo  Ben;  Brumagne,  Serenade;  , 
Verdi,  Ah,  fors  e  lui  (from  "La  Travl- 
ata").  Mr.  de  Bourguignon  played  an 
.\llegro  Appasslonate  by  Saint-Saens;  1 
MM.  Lion  and  De  Bourguignon  together 
performed  a  Polonaise  and  a  "Badi- 
nerie"  of  Bach. 

Mme.  Clairbert,  who  has  already  sung 
in  the  West,  but  has  not  previously 
been  heard  In  these  regions,  is  said 
io  have  attained  high  repute  in  Europe 
as  operatic  and  concert  singer.  After 
hearing  her  yesterday,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  credit  this  report.  Mme.  Clair- 
berfs coloratura  has  a  brilliance,  an 
agility,  an  appearance  of  effortless  ease, 
ihat  we  have  rarely  heard  surpassed, 
tombined  with  a  musical  intelligence 
that  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  the 
singing  of  a  coloratura  soprano.  So 
.sensitively  did  she  sing  those  songs 
on  her  prop-am  (as  well  as  others  add-  i 
pd  in  response  to  applause)  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  was  not  the  display  of 
technique,  that  It  seemed  cortala  tn»t  I 

sh«  could  do  ample  justice  to,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Debussy  program. 

Mme.  Clah-berfs  voice  has  not,  par- 
ticularly In  its  middle  register,  the 
honeyed  smoothness  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  best  Italian  sopranos.  There 
is  in  It  a  hint  of  the  "wirinesa,"  the 
suggestion  of  friction,  that  the  mind 
associates  (not  wholly  without  justifi- 
cation) with  the  singing  of  French  so- 
pranos. But  this  quality  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible in  the  higher  registers,  where 
the  voice  has  both  a  ringing  clarity  and 
a  flexibility  which,  skilfully  used  as  it 
is  enable  it  to  be  varied  in  quality, 
to  be  diminished  and  hicreased  in  vol- 
ume, to  an  unusual  degree. 

Coloratura  programs  are  seldom  musi- 
cal feasU.    Mme.  Clairberfs  was  per- 
haps a  shade  better  than  most.  At  least 
it  did  not  contain  Bishop's  "Lo,  hear  the 
Gentle  Lark,"  for  which  thanks  are  here- 
by proffered.    Proch's  "Variations"  on 
a  theme  of  classic  flavor  were  pleasant 
enough;   they  were     sung  both  with 
agility  and  with  a  certain  elegance  of 
style.    One  felt  that  she  would  have 
done  better  justice  both  to  Mozart  and 
to  herself  In  the  air  from  "The  Ab- 
duction from  the  Seraglio"  If  her  ac- 
companist had  not  galloped  quite  so 
exuberantlv.   Even  as  it  was,  though  as 
;      a  whole  the  piece  was  boo  hurried,  there 
were  moments  that  were  delightfully 
graceful.    Her  singing  of  "Ah,  fors  e 
,     '  lul"  was  a  musically  Interesting  and 
expressive  piece  of  work  that  would 
have  had  greater  dramatic  force  if  the 
words  had  been  more  clearly  enunciat- 
fd    It  lost  nothing  by  differing  slightly 
:      from  the  traditional  Italian  interpre- 
\  tation  of  the  air. 

Mr.  de  Bomguignon's  setting  of  Ver- 
laine's  "Mandoline"  will  hardly  supplant 


those  of  Debussy  and  Faure,  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others,  but,  modern 
in  its  Idiom,  It  gave  Mme.  Claii'bert  an 
opportunity  to  show  her  unusual  gifts 
as  a  singer  of  songs  that  make  demands 
upon  the  musicianship  of  the  smger. 
Estelle  Liebling's  version  of  Alabieff  s 
"Nightmgale"  was  charmingly,  delicate- 
ly sung;  a  mellifluous  and  gracefiU, 
cantilena  made  her  rendering  of  C5ior- 
dani's  "Caro  mlo  Ben"  very  pleasing. 

Mme  Clairberfs  concert  proved  her 
a  smger  possessing  all  the  coloratura 
virtues— the  agility,  the  almost  Instru- 
mental accuracy  of  intonation,  tne  ex- 
treme upper  range,— with  an  added 
sensitiveness  to  music,  and  an  added 
force  of  personality  that  make  her  an 
unsusually  interesting  singer.  She  was 
accorded  an  exceedingly  enthusiMtic 
reception.   S. 

AUBREY  PANKEY,  BARITONE 

Aubrey  Pankey,  baritone,  sang  to  a 
fairly  large  audience  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Where  e're  you  walk  (Han- 
del)- Invocazlone  di  Orfeo  (Pen); 
Occhietti  Amati  (Falconieri) ;  Presto, 
Presto  io  M'innamoro  (Mazzaf  errata) , 
Inter  Nos,  (MacPaydyen) ;  The  Day  is 
Done  (Spross) ;  A  Caravan  from  China 
l(3omes  (Storey-Smith);  An  Old  Song 
'Resung  (Griffes);  Sonntag,  Die  Main- 
acht.  Von  ewiger  Liebe,  and  O  wusst 
ich  doch  den  Weg  zuruck  (Brahms). 
Poor  me.  Wade  in  de  water,  Way  up 
heaven.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a.^,i«oth- 
erle.ss  child,  and  I  know  de  Lord  s  laid 
his  hands  on  me  (Negro  spirituals). 

Mr.  Pankey's  rich  and  warm  voice 
ha.s  received  good  training,  though  the 
young  singer  is  not  yet  fully  in  com- 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"Th%  Cat  Creeps" 

An  all-t»lklnr  mrilerr  comeAr.  »a»pte<l  hy 

a  dUt  b»  John  WiUarii.  entillPd.  rh»  <  a', 
and  th»  Canary  ■;  directed  by.  R'^i^;"  .lulian 
and  produced  by  Univer.al  -wuh  the  lollow- 

Annablli.  W«t   |*l""„'S7«ru 

T>.,,i  .Tonpi   Ra.Tmond  Hai^Keii 

ruSfle,  Wilder   ^.Ne.l  Harn.Unn 

Cicely  Younr   *i-,iJl,'ii?b  p!tif?i<.n 

Susan  Sill!.h.T   *H*i^r.n5.^  r^ani 

If'W^U^r^ol  ■  ■ .  '^''TJin'hM 

§arry"Bly?h."         .  .  .  .  •  •  •T*'*™!^"^^';" 
-Zm'"''plf•a■san•«•^•.•,■  .-.•.•.■.■.Blanche  Frideri.-i 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
"Willard's  mystery  play  was  a  current 
success  on  American  and  London  stages. 
Of  its  type  it  was  considered  one  of  tne 
best  written  and  mostly  effective  speci- 
mens of  that  period;  Its  vogue  was  sub- 
t  stantial.  The  story  briefly  was  that  tne 
I  heirs  of  Ambrose  West  had  been  sum- 
1  moned  at  12  o'clock  midnight  in  the 
family  home,  CUfton  Castle,  on  the 
Hudson,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  hLs 
passing.    Old  West,  being  of  eccentric 
.  mind  beared  a  stram  of  insanity  In  he 
family,  so  he  devised  a  will  which  should 
'  meet  any  such  exigency.   With  hb  at- 
:  torney,  Roger  Crosby,  he  left  a  serl^ 
I  of  envelopes.    One  named  the  heir  oi 
hLs  estate,  a  pretty  Bin  named  Anna- 
belle  West,  his  niece.    Another  named 
an  alternate  heir  in  case  Annabelle  re- 
vealed any  signs  of  shattered  Intellect 
This  alternate,  who  had  expected  au 
those  years  to  be  the  lucky  Inheritor, 
plotted  to  drive  Annabelle  crazy  over 
night.  Familiar  with  various  trick  pan- 
els and  doors  In  the  castle,  disguised  by 
a  mask,  and  concealed  In  great  part  by 
a  long  black  cloak,  this  disappointed 
individual  proceeded  to  make  the  night 
hideous,  not  only  for  Annabelle  but 
for  the  other  guests.    Murder  of  the 
attorney,   though   not   down   on  the 
books,  became  a  necessity  to  the  plot. 
In  the  play,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
and  final  act,  came  the  denouement, 
the  unmasking  as  It  were.    The  police 
removed  the  conspirator,  now  a  mur- 
derer as  well,  and  Annabelle  fell  re- 
lievedly  into  the  arms  of  her  young 
lover,  Paul  Jones.  ,  ^  .r 

The  screen  version  Is  a  sluggish  ar- 
falr.    Obviously  It  has  been  cut  and 


tlwit  he  retrij^e  a  ring,  injuaicioustrbe- 
stowed  by  the  queen  upon  a  handsome 
admirer  It  is  the  old  Dumas  touch  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  MUady  de  'Win- 
ter. Lanyard  departs  on  his  mission, 
but  aboard  the  train  he  rescues  ttie 
beautiful  Stefanle  from  the  officious 
Varrll.  also  in  the  prime  ministers  pay. 
Of  course,  he  does  not  know  that  Stefa- 
nle is  the  Queen's  lady- In -waiting,  doing 
her  best  to  regain  the  same  ring  for 
her  mistress.  The  plot  becomes  deeply 
involved  with  Michael  and  Stefanle 
continually  misunderstanding  one  an- 
other, but  In  the  end  the  queen  has  her 
iewel  and  Michael  has  Stefanle  and  a 
pardon  Just  how  he  did  it  is  too  In- 
volved to  explain. 

Bert  Lytell  as  the  noble  hero-crlml- 
inal  managed  to  utter  his  speeches  as 
toou^h  he  meant  them,  but  Patsy  Ruth 
Miller  had  difBculty  In  keepmg  a 
straight  face.  Lucien  Prival  and  Otto 
Matieson  contributed  some  convention- 
al villainy  and  the  others  did  their 
best.  ^-  ^' 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Sinners'  Holiday" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
DV  Harry  Thew  from  the  play  by  Marie 
Baumer  entitled  "Penny  Arcade  . 
directed  by  John  Adolfi  and  presented 
by  Warner  Brothers  with  the  lolloOTng 
east: 

Angel  Harriyan  1:?a"lvn  Knw" 

Jennie  nelano  Jame,  Ca"ne? 

^       -^e.Jn^;,'."" : :  •.  •• . .  .  .  ■   :  •  U^^^'l^^ne 

-u— tl(i^~~      .  ....  Joan  Blondcll 

BiS    V  ^'^    ......•'  Noel  MadiBon 

aiom  Otlo  Ho  m ,-,  n 

Mitch  McEUM  ■»•  -Warren  Hymer 

Slkei  ....  ...... PurneU  B.  Pratt 

Jo, ....TT..  Ray  Gallaeher 

HappT .    i>-  Hank  M  an  n 

A  stage  play  that  falls  Is  usually 
equally  unsuccessful  In  motion  pictures, 
but  "Sinners'  Holiday,"  current  feature 
film  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon  The- 
atres, Is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  Adapted  from  "Penny  Arcade," 
which  lasted  on  Broadway  about  a  week, 
it  proves  good  screen  entertainment, 
well-acted  and  forefully  directed.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  cheap,  shoddy 
amusement  park,  with  its  penny  booths, 


i 


fair  Obviously  it  nas  oeen  cui-  tuiv»  !■  hot-dog  stands  and  speaUeasys  is  ad- 
hacked  by  so  many  hands  that  all  sem-  mirably  conveyed,  and  makes  a  fairly 
blance  of  coherency  has  been  obliter-  novel  background  for  a  story  of  crime, 
-t-.j     T  -.ntortaiciral  nprformance  and    vnnncr  Inve  in  difiBcultles  and  the  adora- 


ated.  Lackadaisical  performance  and 
distorted  photography  have  not  helped 
any  There  are  moments  when  gasps, 
shrieks  and  exclamation  of  horror  may 
be  expected  from  those  In  the  audi- 
ence who  delight  In  such  manifestations, 
but  these  moments  are  quickly 
squelched  by  inept  direction.  In  other 
words  the  sequences  are  stupidly  or 
clumsily  arranged,  the  continuity  of 
suspense  and  the  sense  of  impending 
horrors  are  lost.  A  good  mystery  piece 
has  degenerated  into  dull  travesty. 
Blanche  Friderici,  In  the  role  of  "Mam- 
my" Pleasant,  the  swarthy  servitor  who 


yoimg  love  In  difiBcultles  and  the  adora-. 
tlon  of  a  strong-willed  woman  for  her  I 
worthless  son.  I 
Ma  Delano,  proprietress  of  the  penny! 
arcade,  has  three  children,  Joe,  aM 
steady-going  honest  youth,  Jennie,! 
pretty  despite  the  hardness  sprung  fromi 
her  different  life,  and  Harry,  the  yoimff-' 1 
est,  a  weakling  and  a  liar,  in  whom  ani 
her  affection  Is  centred.  Jennie  fallsl 
in  love  with  Angel  Harrlgan,  breezyl 
barker  with  a  prison  record,  and  Mai 
threatens  to  throw  her  out  if  she  mar- 
ries him,  Harry  gets  into  a  jam,  double- 
jjrosses  Mitch  McKane,  the  bootleggerl 


my"  Pleasant,  the  swartny  serviior  wiiu  j>rosses  Mitch  McKane,  tne  Dootiegger 
had  lived  alone  In  the  castle  for  20  j'Qx  whom  he  iiad  been  working,  and 

vears,  created  the  part  back  in  1922.  i    -  .     ,  -„"S[ 

She  alone  was  able  to  Impart  something 


of  the  cryptic  atmosphere  of  the  piece. 
A  charitable  veil  may  be  drawn  over 
the  performances  of  the  others. 

W.  E.  O. 


KEITH-AIBEB 

"The  Last  of  the  Lone  Wolf" 

An  all-lalkinr  «crecn  drama  adabted  by 
,Tohn  T.   Neville  and  Dorothy  Howell  Irom 


th»  »lory  by  Louia  Joieph  Ja^^J 
by  Richa 


T  by  lx»ui»  joaepn  ¥^^u^--c.  4^rected- 
py  Kjcnard  Boleslavaky  and  presented  by 
Columbfa  Picture,  with  th.  '"""^"f  L?te,l 

Snll  ^'.""."^  .•.■.•.■.•.•.■.■•Pat.T  -iuli  M^Jle 

v»rr.?  Lucien  Pnval 

?Hme  ^inl.-ter   •.f"o 

voung  singer  is  not  yet  luiiy  m  v."...-  ,  ^inr   Mar'^iand  M^-n" 

mani  of  its  possibilities,  nor  entirely    ™   ----^^n^s^y^n 

^^ctr^^Kii^^taS^-  I     1  ^ 
r\i,fo\  ?hrtl^g^"o^r  S:^:  aTs^o'^    '  ^"Ses"  of  Dumas  and  Anthony  Hope, 
voung  singers  do;  he  has  studied  eac^h 
song  he  sings  to  bring  out  its  flavor 
and  meanmg,  and  he  conveys  m  many 


cases,  a  real  distillation  of  spirit. 
But  he  must  learn  to  sing  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  hU  voice-highest  as 


luiuaii   

Shades  of  Dumas  and  Anthony  Hope 
how  romance  has  degenerated!  "The 
Last  of  the  Lone  Wolf,"  current  fea- 
ture, film  at  the  Keith- Albee  Theatre,  Is 
a  pathetic  example  of  everything  a 
Graustarkian  tale  ought  not  to  be,  de- 
spite its  liberal  borrowings  froni  num- 


   3      V.    ■  f_aolv  1    SOlte    11^    llUeiill    k/uiiun.  ;  — 

well  as  lowest  tones  .  bers  of  adventure  stories,  particularly 

produced;  his  enunciation^  In  foreign    oers^  ^^^^  Musketeers."   The  dialogue 


toi^^ue^is  not  accurate;  his  voice  Is 
S  sUff  m  quick  light  rhythms- 
does^  not  follow  his  will. 
S  But  Mr  Pankey  has  many  positive 
virtues  He  is  rAusical-hls  phrasmg 
.  'Actively  good;  he  not  an  im- 
itator— for  he  did  some  of  his  aongs 
deliberately,  and  yet  --^""7^,^f 4^',^ 
individual  touch;  he  has  ^  Jiealthy  idea 
of  the  importance  of  brea  h  control.  He 
evokes  a  mood  d^hcately  and  smely^ 
his  sense  of  tempi  is  very  good,  he  nas 
a  modest  and  charming  presence. 

Most  enjoyable  of  the  ^^ongs  he  sang 
uprp  "The  Day  is  Done,  whicn  re 
ealed  hii  ability  to  smg  1°"?/?;^"- 
^ut  slow  phrases  with  grace  and  sim^ 
nitrltv  and  "Von  Ewige  Leibe,  wnicn 
he  sarle  with  a  fine  sense  of  style,  and 
w!th  K  and  feeling  lor  the  German 

manded  and  granted. 


■'rhe  Three  Musketeers."   The  dialogue 
is  so  old-fashioned  that  the  heroine  in 
a  moment  of  stress  actually  calls  the 
hero  "contemptible  cur!"    The  rest  of 
the  time  she  talks  about  her  undying 
devotion  to  her  queen  and  strikes  atti- 
tudes whenever  she  sees  the  particular- 
ly odious  villain.  As  for  the  noble  hero  ■ 
topersonated  by  th  harde-workmg  Bert 
Lytell,  he  is  forever  breaking  in  and  out  I 
of  embassies  and  safes  and  carrying 
enormous  rings  in  his  pocket  when  he 
is  not  impersonatmg  several  military 
ofBcers  of  some  obscure  European  coun- 
try.  The  entire  film  is  lacking  in  any 
1  sort  of  coherence  or  even  of  mterest. 
From  the.very,,begliuung,  the  ou^ome 


kills  to  save  his  skin.  Jennie  chances 
to  see  the  crime  from  her  window,  but 
keeps  her  mouth  shut,  trusting  that 
guilt  can  be  fastened'  on  some  one  else. 
The  park  is  closed  pending  Pol^^e  in- 
vestigation, and  Ma  Delano  susp  c^us 
of  Harry  's  extreme  nervousness,  lorQSe  B, 
confeUion  from  him.  Moved  m  spitj  of 
herself  by  his  abject  terror,  she  plants 
the  gtin  in  Angel's  bag,  proposing  to  let 
him  bear  the  blame. 

Torn  between  her  love  for  Angel  and 
her  loyalty  to  her  brother  Jennie  can- 
not at  first  bring  herself  to  teU  the 
truth,  but  in  the  end  she  blurts  out 
what  she  saw.   Harry  is  taken  away  by 
the  police,  showing  at  last  an jmex- 
pected  streak  of  courage  that  enables 
Wm  to  face  the  consequences  -without 
flinching,  and  the  penny  arcade  re- 1 
opens,  with  Ma  Delano  In  her  usual 
place.    The  story  Is  enhanced  by  the 
good  acting  of  most  of  the  cast  Ar- 
ticular praise  is  due  to  James  Cagney. 
a  newcomer,  for  his  realistic  portrayal 
of  the  weak  snivelling  Harry.  He  prom- 
ises wea  for  the  future.    Lucll^  L« 
Verne  drew  Ma  Delano  with  broad, 
sometime  melodramtic  stroke  and  ^e 
sense  of  dramatic  effect.    Warren  Hy- 
mer  is  excelent  as  the  sinister  Mitch 
McKane,  &'alyn  Knapp  njakes  an  ap- 
pealing Jenny,  and  Grant  Withers  Is 
tinusullly   good   as   the  wisecracking 
Angel  Harrlgan.  E.  L.  H. 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

OOIjONX/tL — "Smllea."  muaical  corner 
with  MarUyn  Miller,  tha  Aatairef:  Zierf* 
production,  final  week;  8:10. 

M.'^JESTIC — "The    Blue   Ghoat,"  myat 
comed.y-drama,  with  Seena  Owen;  S:tO. 

PLYMOCTH— -Michael  and  Mary."  -A.. 
AJilne'a  comedy,  with  Hadffe  Kennedy, 
ence  Neill:  8:30. 

TREMONT—  The  Merchant  of  Venlet," 
with  Maurice  Moscovitch  aa  Shyloek:  att"*- 

Iinir  Tue8da.y  eveninRr;  8:15. 
WILBL-R— -Street  Scene."  Pulitaer  prii 
Pl.-i.v:  8:30.  ] 
4W„™  t«  Ttie  nrogr^ni  ti<=v..^  ,1    note— The  HoIIls  Street.  L^le  and  Sh^ 

waiting  to  see.     -L^e  ben  Theatrea  are  dark  thi»  week.  ^ 

the  direction  to  Richard  BoleslavsKy,   ^ 

but  It  doesn't  bare  much  trace  of  his  Ij 
hAtidiwork.   He  must  have  been  havtog 

""M'lfhaeY-  Lanyard,  otherw-lse  the 
Lone  wolf,  tries  _  to  rob  the  treasury 


i  rsaxra  •  ls"cTught  'and  -ntenced  to 
10  years  in  the  salt  mines.    The  priine  i 
!  minister  reprieves  .  him   on  condition 


JOSE ITURBI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Iturbl,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
eiday  afternoon  in  the  ball  room 
he  Hotel  Statlcr.   His  program  was 
'"ollows:    Mozart,  Sonata,  F  major. 
nek-Bauer,    Prelude,    Fugue  an** 
at  Ion.     Balaklrev.   Islamcy.  Bach, 
■  rico  on  the  Departure  of  his  Be- 
d   Brother.     Albenlz,  El  Albalcin 
mi   ■Iberia").    Tansman,  Spiritual 
Blurs  (from  the  "Transatlantlque" 
lalinc).    Infante,  El  Vito  (Spanish 
nip   and  variations;    dedicated  to 
ihi). 

iach'.s  brother  Johann  Jakob,  three 
IS  older  than  Sebastian,  in  1704, 

-  posed  as  an  oboe  player  to  enter  the 
\irp  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  who 
s  then  campaigning  in  Poland.  On 

way  the  oboist  called  at  Arnstadt  to 
1  ie  leave  of  Sebastian  who  then  pre- 
Ited  him  with  the  Caprice  played 

-  terday.   As  program  music,  modeled 
Kuhnau's   Sonatas  on  Biblical 

ijects,  it  portrays  first  friends  dis- 
ding  the  oboist  from  his  adventure, 
ugal  movement  following  is  thought 
some  to  be  "humorous."  The  tiilrd 
i'emcnt  is  a  lamentation.  Then  the 
ilion's  horn  is  heard  and  the  coach 
es  to  a  fugue  on  the  post-horn  air. 
nek's  Prelude,  Fugue  and  variation, 
inally  an  organ  piece  written  about 
),  was  arranged  by  Franck  himself 
ozen  years  later  for  piano  and  har- 
lium.  This  arrangement  has  been 
/ed  in  Boston. 


he  "Albalcin"  of  Albeniz  is  said  tqiT.^"^  ' 

  «f    -TKoria"     nrBfArrprl      Cmq  aOlgXS. 


■vitaky  was  give: 
icLLpUaii  by  the  audience,  most  of 
whom  were  in  their  seats  before  the 
concert  began,  ready  and  eager  for 
music. 

The  orchestra's  playing  of  the  two 
Bach  preludes,  arranged  beautifully  by 
Plek-Manglagalli,  was  exceedingly 
brilliant;  the  violins  played  with  won- 
derful unity  and  flexibility  the  one  of 
the  preludes  which  is  often  heard  as 
a  violin  solo  In  concert  halls,  so  dlffi- 
cult  and  dazzling  it  is.  The  slower  of 
the  two  preludes  was  played  with  a 
great  richness  of  tone  and  beauty  of 
phrasing.  Respighl's  Metamorphoseon 
sounds  best  when  heard  from  the  part 
of  the  hall  nearest  the  stage,  for  they 
gather  glamor  from  constantly-renewed 
percussive  waves  of  color  from  the  In- 


struments. Prom  some  distance,  when 
the  deceptive  vibrations  have  been  dis- 
sipated, the  music  seems  a  trifie  thin 
and  repetitious.  Beethoven's  Seventh 
was  given  the  vigorous  and  sensitive 
reading  Dr.  Koussevitsky  has  taught  his 
audiences  to  expect — a  strong,  well- 
molded,  moving  interpretation.    E.  B. 

HORTENSE  HUSSERL 

Hortense  Husserl,  a  young  American 
pianist  w-ho  has  studied  in  New  York 
and  Berlin,  made  her  Boston  debut  at 
Jordan  hall  last  night,  playing  the  fol- 
lowing somewhat  austere  program".  Bee- 
thoven, 32  Variations;  Schubert,  Sonata 
Op.  79;  Krenek,  Two  Suiies  for  Piano, 
Op.  26;  Debussy,  General  Lavine,  ex- 
i^entrique,  Les  sons  et  les  parfums  tour- 
lent  dans  I'air  du  soir;  Etude  pour  les 


the  portion  of  "Iberia"  preferred 
Debussy  and  De  Palla.    The  title 
hat  of  Grenada's  suburb,  "the  suburb 
those  from  Balza"  when  that  Moor- 
city  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
•istians  in  1239.  The  town  is  famous 
the  birthplace  of  the  11,000  Vftgins 
■imonly  called  of  Cologne,  but  they  are 
imed  by  the  Spanish.    The  scoffing 
'hard  Ford  wrote  in  liis  "Handbook 
Travellers  in  Spain";  "These  ladies 
fUy  born  in  Cornwall  about  the  year 
"were  daughters  of  one  Nothus,  a 
tat  lord,  and  the  Bastard  family  is 
Hi  among  the  best  in  the  West  of 
igland."    Henri  Collet  in  his  "Alben- 
!  et    Granados"   says   that  Albeniz 
iiuld  not  have  written  as  he  wrote 
]  he  had  li^d  in  the  Alhambra;  if 
y  had  not  been  a  "deracine";  and  so 
<;  gained  in  spontaneity  and  verve 
:hat  he  lost  in  "documental  truth." 
'  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  an 
Srudite"  composer;  but  his  heart  re- 
•ained   Spanish,   the   Spain   of  the 
>imitive  jongleurs.    The  music  of  the 
janiard  Manuel  Infante  was  intro- 
iiced  in  Paris,  where  he  now  lives,  by 
iT.  Iturbi  about  1921;  in  Boston  by 
T.  Copeland. 

What  Hazlitt  said  of  Drouet,  the  flute 
ayor,  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Iturbi:  "his 
ra  are  at  then-  finger's  ends,"  for  Mr. 
ubi  realizes  that  tone  should  in  it- 
1.  be  beautiful.  He  is  thus  peculiarly 
ited  to  play  the  music  of  Mozart,  on 
■count  of  this  endowment,  and  by 
a.soii  of  his  technical  proficiency,  for 
ozart's  music  is  more  taxing  than  that 

I  the  thunder  and  gun.s.  the  heaven  de- 
<ing  school.  Yesterday  the  Sonata  was 
ilightfully  performed,  though  Saint- 
Iiens,  who  wote  an  interesting  preface 
f  his  edition  of  the  Sonatas,  would 
■Hve  found  the  pace  of  the  finale  too 
iiijid.  Delightful  also  was  the  interpre- 
Uion  of  Pranck's  music,  in  which, 
■ven  in  the  transcription,  one  hears 
t  times  the  organ  of  Sainte-Clotilde. 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would 
;  a  brilliant  rendering  of  "Islamey,' 
hich  40  or  50  years  ago  was  thought 

Impossible  on  account  of  its  difficulties. 

II  Bach's  Caprice  the  treatment  of  tlie^ 
:;al  passages  was  the  most  interesting, 

'  clearly  was  the  walk  of  the  re- 
i.  ctive  parts  defined.  "Islamey"  now 
:cm.s  as  old  as  this  Caprice,  which  may 
lave  huiTied  the  departure  of  the  loved 
rother  if  Sebastian  played  this  music 
0  him 

pinion  of  Debussy  and  De  Palla 


Miss  Husserl's  playing  is  of  the  kind 
sometimes  called  "masculine."  Tech- 
nically well  developed  though  not  im- 
peccably accurate,  it  has  as  identifying 
characteristics  chiefly  a  vigorous  alert- 
ness, energy  in  tone-production,  and  an 
uncompromising  forward  march.  The 
latter  quality  manifested  itself  most 
successfully  in  the  monumental  C 
minor  'Variations  of  Beethoven;  the 
former  perhaps  in  the  rhythmically  in- 
teresting, harmonically  atonal,  melo- 
dically  dull  pieces  by  Krenek. 

She  played  earnest'ly  but  unconvinc- 
ingly  the  Schubert  sonata.  A  rhythm 
strangely  Indeterminate  despite  her 
vigor  of  attack,  a  failure  to  make  the 
structure  of  the  music  reasonably  clear 
and  to  achieve  any  marked  differentia- 
tion (or,  for  that  matter,  any  impres- 
sive unity)  of  style  and  mood,  contribu- 
ted to  this,  result.  Of  her  Debussy 
group,  the  "Five-Finger  Study,"  whose 
crisp  style  suited  her  admirably,  and 
the  humorous  "General  Lavine"  were 
played  best.  The  atmospherics  of  "Les 
sons  et  les  parfums"  eluded  her. 
■Warmly  applauded  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  she  added  some  pieces  to  her 
program. — S.  S. 


niift  nioiv  I  ,  ,  .11.  aa  Ttnm' nave 
^ver  boeu  heard  belou;  iii  any  one  per- 
rormancf.  A  hideous  figure  of  a  man 
called  Mr.  Gray  is  Introduced  laLe  In 
the  play,  as  a  drug  addict  who  voices 
hati-ed  for  everyone  with  such  vehe- 
mence as  to  cause  wonder  that  he  can 
Bo  maltreat  his  vocal  organs  eight  times 
a  week,  and  live  to  the  ninth  time. 
When  the  lust  pLstol  shot  has  been  fired, 
the  last  accusation  hurled,  and  the  la-st 
Instance  of  vanishing  recorded,  there 
emerges  from  the  smoking  ruins  the 
s^y.spicion  that  some  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  chaotic  fantasy  has  been 
drinking  wood  alcohol.  More  than,  that 
ke  cannot  say,  and  keep  faith. 
I  The  acthig  matches  the  material  with 
nifaltering  consl.<;tenc-y.  Mr.  Busby,  out 
)f  minstrelsy  and  vaudeville,  plays  slyly 
m  the  moods  of  his  auditors.  As  their 
aughtcr  encourages  him,  hts  extrava- 
;ances  mount.  Miss  Owen  gave  a 
trikingly  misleading  conception  of  what 
I  leading  lady  should  be.  Mr.  McOwen 
!vinced  remarkable  agility  as  Dr.  De- 
^ormer,  Mr.  Cosgrove  as  the  police  In- 
spector came  and  went,  to  little  pur- 
5o.se.  Mr.  King's  make-up  as  the  crazed 
iddict  was  fittingly  shocking.  Through 
t  all,  the  audience  laughed,  as  do  chll- 
Jren  at  a  puppet  show.  Which  proves, 
i.s  we  hinted  at  the  beginning,  that  Mr. 
Cooper  is  a  wise  showman.     W.  E.  G. 


I  MAJESTIC 
''he  Blue  Ghost" 

"The  Blue   Ghost."  a  mystery  Blar  in 

ree  acts  by  Bernard  J,  McOwen  and  J.  P. 

ewprts:  nrodnced  hy  JimmiB  Coooer  at  the 
priest  Theatre.  New  York.  March.  10. 
1:10:  nerformed  la.st  evenine  at  the  Ma- 
Hu'  Theatre  with  the  following  oast: 

r.  De  Former   Bernard  J.  McOwen 

i.   Graj'   Leslie  King 

>ppr   Nate  Btieby 

'pe<'tor  Wise   Doiiplas  Cossrove 

rank  Host   Allen  Franklin 

joience  Waller   Seena  Owen 

^le  stranser   Frank  Du  Frane 

'  Mr.  Cooper,  tiring  temporarily  at 
list  of  retailing  the  fleshly  candors 
i  that  phase  of  the  Theatrical  Arte 
hown  as  high-class  burlesque,  has 
Irned  for  his  own  amusement  and  that 
f  his  fellow-beings  to  the  more  or  less 
Ulfing  aspects  of  necromancy  Being 
;i  astute  exhibitor,  and  one  experi- 
ficed  in  the  traffics  of  the  stage,  he 
pows  that  there  are  in  this  highly 
atelligent  nation  thousands  of  men  and 
fomen  who  are  eager  to  be  fooled.  To 
his  gullible  element  Mr.  Cooper  dedi 
fates  "The  Blue  Ghost.' 


—     Judging  by 

Ihe  rapture  displayed  by  last  evening's 
^^uao.iau  pia^cu  bills  music   f"^'ence,  his  reaaoning  is  accurate. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the        such  a  situation  it  is  the  audience 
-  -  ■  -     ^  he  ^""^  P'^y  which  holds  the  stage. 

The  narrative  may  be  wildly  improb- 
able, the  artifices  and  tricks  as  old  as 
he  hills,  the  acting  crude  and  clamor- 
us.  If  what  is  said  and  if  what  hap- 
pens on  that  stage  chances  to  hit  the 
'unny  homes  of  those  out  in  front,  all  is 
veil.  The  more  preposterous  the  antics, 
he  more  successful  is  the  evening. 

To  attempt  to  outline  the  plot  of 
'The  Blue  Ghost"  would  be  to  entangle 
he  wavering  reason  of  the  reviewer  and 
enmesh  the  reader  in  a  hopeless 
aze.  Suffice  that  the  action  calls  for 
requently  darkened  stages,  for  secret 
anels,  for  strange  and  abrupt  disap- 
arances.  One  gathers  that  Dr.  De- 
'ormer,  a  very  nervous  recluse  in  his 
castle  on  Harlan  Cliffc,  CaUf.,  and 
Prank  Host,  apparently  a  bootlegger  out 
Dn  parole,  are  interested  in  the  same 
woman,  the  only  woman  in  the  cast. 
She  is  known  as  Florence  Waller,  a 
lews-writer  who,  arrayed  in  a  pale  blue 
ivening  gown,  has  come  to  the  doctor's 
lome  to  run  down  stories  she  has  heard 
ibout  the  evil  meanderings  of  a  blue 
[host.  Inspector  Wise  also  has  come 
rom  police  headquarters.  There  is  a 
Negro  servitor,  Jasper,  who  wears  a 
k'hite  jacket,  rolls  his  eyes,  shows  a 
^avernous  mouth,  and  emit.s  more  noises 


Ubaicin"  is  surpassed  by  other  pages 
n  "Iberia."  One  is  always  expecting 
omsthing  to  come,  and  the  return  of 
ne  "Copla"  does  not  console  one  for 
uch  inconsequential  chatter. 

It  is  plain  that  Tansman,  sojourrting 
n  the  United  States,  was  impressed  as 
i,  ere  Ravel  and  others  by  jazz,  especially  . 
he  "blues."  His  own  homage  to  this ' 
iinsic  is  charming  In  its  comparative 
Diviety  and  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
axophone,  now  wailing,  now  impu- 
ip  itly  claiming  prominence.  It  should 
corded  as  a  significant  fact  that 
Tansman's  music  died  away,  stop- 
ping abruptly,  and  in  an  unexpected 
iir-uner,  the  large  audience  present  in 
of  Dennison  House  broke  out  in  the 
rticst,  spontaneous,  long  continued 
lause  of  the  afternoon. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Ti  e  Monday  Symphony  Series  opened 
I  night  with  the  following  program- 
Tw.j  Preludes  of  Bach  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Pick-Mangiagalli- 
,  tainorphoseon.    Modi  XIII  (Theme 
-A  Variations),  composed  for  the  50th 
in:versary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  Ottonno  Respighi-  Bee- 
flioven's    Seventh    Symphony    'in  & 
Ml' lor. 


LOEW'S  STATE 
\"Remote  Control" 

;  An  all-lalkinir  corned.^  drama  hy  Sylvia 
IThalbersr  and  I'rank  Bntler  Irom  Ihe  stage 
plar  of  the  same  name  b.v  Clyde  North. 
lAlbert  C.  Fuller  and  .Tack  T.  Nelson,  directed 
'by  Malcolm  St.  Clair  a,n<l  Nick  Grinde  and 
presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
kollcnJpmF  cast:  „.„,       _  . 

Hvilliam  .Tudd  Brennan  William  Haines 

Sam  Ferguson    Chai-les  Km? 

[arion  Fersruson   Mary  Doran 

rof:  Kruser    John  MiljSn 

'oily    Polly  Moran 

medley    J-  C,  Nusent 

:adii)  Engineer    Edward  Nnsent 

hicf  of  Pol'ce    Wilbur  Mack 

l-ilod&ett   .lames  Donlan 

  E(h\  art!  Brophy 

  Wariipi-  V.  Ri'-hmonil 

k    Russell  Hopton 

Every  so  often,  an  optimistic  press- 
igent  or  underling  working  for  Metro- 
5oldwyn-Mayer  will  get  out  a  cheerful 
innouncement  to  the  effect  that  some 
orthcoming  film  presents  an  entii-ely 
lew  and  different  William  Haines.  We 
:egret  to  state  that  "Remote  Control," 
jurrent  feature  picture  at  Loew's  State 
Theatre  fails  to  attain  this  much  to  be 
desired  consummation.  Mr.  Haines  is 
up  to  all  his  old  tricks,  without  one 
^mission  or  variation.  He  is  as  hisuf- 
Jerably  conceited,  as  Impertinent  and  as 
generally  obnoxious  as  usual.  If  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  director,  Mal  St  Qlah:, 
he  should  be  taken  into  a  quiet  comer 
knd  gently  admonished,  but  if  it  is  Mr. 
Haines's,  there  is  no  sufficiently  dras- 
tic remedy  on  hand. 

'Remote  Control'  'is  taken  from  a 
ather  clever  murder-mystery  play  that 
ttained  considerable  success  in  New 
ork  last  season.    The  present  version 
s  so  generally  mauled  about  that  there 
oesn't  seem  to  be  anything  left  of  the 
riginal  source  saving  the  title.  The 
cene  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
adio  broadcasting  studio,  but  wanders 
p  and  down  town  into  police  stations, 
estaurants,  cheap  rooming-houses  and 
teven  the  vaults  of  a  bank.   There  is  no 
/murder,  only  a  too  long  drawn  out  un- 
masking of  a  gang  of  mysterious  rob- 
[bers,  known  as  the  "ghost  gang."  There 
|is  a  really  effective  climax,  however, 
(that  is  worth  seeing,  provided  you  can 
(wait  through  what  goes  before.  The 
liero  uses  the  novel  device  of  a  string 
of  paper  dolls  to  tell  of  a  forthcoming 
robbery,  but  just  how  it  was  all  wor^jed 
out,  we  leave  to  you  to  discover. 
1    Most  of  the  stray  comedians  in  HoUy- 
jwood  were  dragged  in  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  laughs,  and  indeed  the  best  fun  of 
|the  picture  was  provided  by  Benny  Ru- 
pin  in  a  travesty  on  melodramatic  reci- 
jtation.    Polly  Moran  wanders  around, 
completely  at  a  loss  and  with  nothing 
to  do,  while  the  stuttering  Edward  Bro- 
t)hy  serves,  somewhat  surprisingly,  as 
leus  ex  machina.    Mr.  Haines,  as  the 
[resh  but  ingenious  radio  announcer,  is 
lis  usual  self.    Charles  King  sings  one 
bng  rather  nicely  and   pertty  little 
pry  Doran  is  a  sprightly  though  un- 
niportant  heroine.    John  Miljan  makes 

sleek  and  acceptable  villain. 
1  — E,  L.  H. 


MERCHANT  OF  'VENICE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

.  rremont  Theatre:  "The  Merchant  nf  iron 
ice."  a  comedy  by  Willilm  Shakespeare  a« 
played  last  nifht  in  three  acts  and  11  s«ne^ 

£3J^^--"--inc-^^^^ 

"iunln  Geoffrey  Wardwell 

.sSlarino  •.'.•.•. ^%<'r-y  Harwood 

Lorenzo  xA  P^''"'"' 

.John  Halloran 


Tnhal  • Maurice  Mnscovitch 


^    ^  era  Krur 

Selena  Royle 
.Tudrtti  E'der 

■  "-'*   Doroth.y  Tree 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  whether  Mr, 
Moscovitch's  Stiylock,  like  Macklin's 


Pise 
Portia 
Nerissa 
Jessica 


years  ago  is 
"The  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew." 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  Inquire  curious- 
ly whether  Shylock  In  Shakespeare's 
time  was  regarded  as  a  comic  character. 
In  thfe  spacious  days  of  Quefen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing Jews  and  maniacs  on  the  stage  were 
expected  to  excite  laughter.  Through 
the  last  century  Shylock  was  played  in 
various  ways:  in  tragic  vein,  In  a  melo- 
dramatic manner  with  a  mixture  of 
tragic  intensity  relieved  by  comedy  ex- 
pres.sed  by  gesture,  grimace,  and  in- 
flections of  voice.  And  so  one  audience 
would  loathe  the  Jew  and  his  fell  pur- 
pose; another  set  of  spectators  would 
pity  him  as  a  much  abused,  deeply 
wronged  person  and  almost  forgive  Hm 
his  insistence  on  a  pound  of  flesh. 

Mr.  Moscovitch  revealed  forcibly  Shy- 
lock's  hatred  of  Antonio  the  man, 
chiefly  from  some  personal  reason  at 
which  he  hints,  but  not  in  his  famous 
reply  to  the  would-be  borrower  at  their 
first  meeting  in  the  play.  Nor  was  his 
hatred  merely  a  religious  one.  Antonio 
stood,  it  is  true,  for  the  Christians  in 
Venice  who  insulted  and  persecuted  the 
Jews,  but  that  was  not  the  sole  cause, 
for  Shylock's  hatred. 

This  excellent  actor  emphasized  the 
sardonic  humor  of  Shylock,  who  by  it 
and  by  his  force  of  logical  reasoning 
stood  on  a  higher  plane  than  Antonio 
and  his  friends  when  it  came  to  any 
argument.  When  Mr.  Moscovitch  was 
truly  tragical,  it  was  in  quiet  moments 
without  speech,  as  when,  returning 
home,  he  found  that  Jessica  had  fled 
with  a  Christian.  His  sitting  before  the 
door,  with  bent  head  and  broken  heart 
was  more  eloquent  than  any  frantic 
gesturing,  tearing  of  hair,  upraised 
arms  in  agony  or  imprecation,  or  any 
stormy  tirade. 

His  great  scene  was  his  questioning 
of  Tubal  with  the  rapid  changes  of 
mood;  his  grief  over  the  lost  ducats 
and  jewels  alternating  with  his  de- 
moniacal joy  at  hearing  of  Antonio's 
misfortunes.  In  this  scene  he  rose  above 
other  portrayals  of  the  role  that  have 
visited  Boston  in  many  years.  ■  While 
his  conception  of  the  character  and  the 
physical  expression  of  it  was  consistent 
and  striking  throughout;  whUe  he  was 
dramatic  in  the  trial  scene  by  changes 
of  temper,  by  his  serious  appeals  for 
justice,  his  hideous  appetite  for  revenge; 
I  his  exultation  over  the  learned' judge's 
jdecisions,  it  was  the  scene  with^TubaL 
that  set  him  above  and  apart'  from 
{other  actors  in  this  role. 
I  More  may  be  .said  about  Mr.  Mosco- 
vitch and  the  play  itself.  Its  fascination, 
iits  absurdities,  its  poetry  next  Sunday. 

The  supporting  company  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  Too  many  of 
the  members  showed  lack  of  sound 
training  in  the  delivery  of  Shakesperian 
lines.  The ,  noteworthy  exceptions  were 
Mr.  Polan,  whose  Prince  of  Morocco  was 
impressive  in  carriage  and  diction;  and 
Mr.  Buckler  who  showed  as  Antonio  an 
intelligent  use  of  traditional  and  .ap- 
propriate speech,  though  he  nor  any 
other  actor  can  give  force  to  the  char- 
acter itself.  Mr.  Howson  also  as  the 
Duke  showed  the  fitting  ducal  dignity. 

One  might  wish  that  in  perfoimances 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  the  Gob- 
bos,  father  and  son,  were  thrown  into 
the  canal.  Their  "humor"  as  repre- 
sented in  these  days  is  dreary.  | 
The  stage  settings  were  wholly  ade- ' 
quate;  the  pace  of  the  performance 
brought  the  end  of  the  play  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour.  A  very  large  audience 
apnlauded  Mr.  Moscovitch  enthusias- 
tically. He  should  be  seen  by  all  lovers 

of  fine  acting.    

j  MARIE  EVA  WRIGHT 

Marie  Eva  Wright,  organist,  made  her 
'Boston  debut  last  night  with  a  recital 
at  Jordan  Hall,  The  following  was  her 
program:  Bach,  Passacaglia  and  Thema 
Pugatum:  Couperin,  Socur  Monique; 
Franck,  Piece  Heroique;  Bach,  Toccata, 
Adagio,  and  Fiigue:  Marie  Eva  Wright. 
Le  Matin:  Clokey,  Wind  in  the  Tree.s; 
Widor,  Allegro  and  Finale 'from  Sym- 
phony V. 

The  organ  of  Jordan  Hall,  so  gener- 
ally reduced  to  the  humiliatingly  pas- 
siv^  role  of  decorative  background,  burst 
into  unwonted  activity  last  night  under 
the  hands  (and  feet)  of  a  visiting 
player.  Miss  Wrgiht  offered,  among 
other  less  momentous  delights,  .the  op- , 
portunity  to  hear  some  of  tjle  organ 
music  of  Bach  singing  with-' its  own  I 
voice  rather  than  transferred^throngh  ' 
the  charitable  services  of  Liszt,  Busonl, 
and  other.s — to  the  ubiquitous  piano- 
forte. Ie  cannot  sincerely  be  said, 
however,  that  Bach  gained  greatly.  The 
Passacaglia  and  Fugue  w^re  competently 
if  not  illuminatingly  done.  But  the 
Toccata  in  C,  with  the  Adagio  and 
Fugue,  revealed  some  dissonances  that 
would  have  interested  and  surprised  Uiv 


composer.    A  piquant  eHect  Was  pro- 
duced in  the  Adagio  by  the  device  of 
making  the  melody  almost  inaudibly  de- 
mote and   tlie  subordinate  notes  of 
the  accompanying  harmonies  very  lo\id; 
and  frequently  throughout  her  prograni 
tile  recitalist  introduced  an  element  of 
rhythmic  freedom  by  the  lengthy  pau-ses 
that  accompanied  the  turning  of  pagrs 
or  the  manipulation  of  stops,  holding 
firmly  the  while  whatever  note  or  chord 
I  might  chance  at  that  moment  to  be 
1  beneath  her  fingers. 
'    Miss  Wright's  own  "Le  Matni  and 
Clokey's  "Wind  in  the  Trees"  proved 
10  be  a  pair  of  harmlessly  meandering 
little  pieces;  the  former  was  the  less' 
coherent,  the  latter  the  less  suggestive 
of  its  title.    The  movements  from  a; 
Wider  Symphony  were  well-  chosen  to: 
provide  an  impre.ssive  close  to  the  con-| 
cent,  though  Miss  Wrighfs  performance 
of  them  had  hardly  the  technical  se-| 
curity  and  brilliance  -  that  could  give 
them  their  sole  excuse  for  being  heard. | 
  S.  S. 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
'Feet  First" 

Paramount  with  the  following  '-■aft-  ^ 

Harold  Horne   BartiV.a  Kem 

Mai'y  ■  ■'linhprt  McWmle 


I 


lip  a  t-jiucei-   - 

Harold  Lloyd  has  even  more  oppor- 
tunities for  defying  death  than  usual 
in  "Fee'J  First,"  feature  film  at  the  Up- 
town and  Washington  Street  Olympia 
theatres.  Yesterday's  audience  greeted 
it  with  the  customary  shrieks  and  howls 
that  are  Mr.  Lloyd's  natural  tribute  when 
he  hangs  suspended  40  stories  above  the 
ground  with  only  one  finger  between 
himself  and  insSant  death.   If  the  ma- 
terial in  "Feet  First"  Is  not  strikingly 
original,  it  is  extremely  funny,  even  hys- 
terical at  times,  and  should  suit  the 
public  down  to  the  ground.   Mr.  Lloyd 
himself  continues  to  be  more  amusmg 
silent  than  in  conversation,  and  the 
hair-raising  climax  of  ihe  picture  gams 
by  being  almost  exclusively  in  panto- 
niime.  The  Ught  of  him  clutching  wild- 
ly  at  a  disappearing  rope,  clinging  to  a 
writhing  fire  hose  as  it  twists  and  turns  , 
in  mid-air,   endeavoring   to   extricate  | 
himself  from  a  mail  sack  as  it  io  hauiea 
ip  the  side  of  a  building  on  a  flimsy 
oainter's  tackle  and,  finally,  yellmg  for 
'  elD  with  his  feet  five  inches  from  .'he 
•  round,  is  quite  enough  to  make  up  for 
I  some  of  the  duller  passages  that  go  be- 

1^°  Harold  Horne,  earnest   young  shoe 
I  clerk  in  Honolulu,  trios  to  pass  himself 
off  as  a  wealthy  business  man  at  one  of 
the  city's  most  exclusive  clubs,  where  he 
falls  in  love  with  Mary,  .secretary  to  his 
employer.  Mr.  Tanner.   Delivering  shoes 
to  Mrs.  Tanner,  a  st'out  lady  with  a  pas- 
sion for  flattery— just  as  she  is  sailing 
for  the  United  States,  he  is  delayed  and 
forced  to  go  with  the  boat  when  it 
leaves.  .  Then  follow  his  despera'  efforts 
to  get  something  to  eat  and  some  place 
!5o  sleep.    A  small  dog  gobbles  up  a 
I  cherished  morsel  as  it  falls  from  his 
pocket,  while  a  quiet  snooze  in  a  life- 
boat is  interrupted  by  the  insane  chatter 
of  a  sentimental  couple.  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  Mr.  Tanner's  contract  to  its 
destina'wion  in  time,  Harold  gets  in^o  a 
mail  sack  which  is  carried  ashore  by  a 
plane  long  before  the  ship  gets  m.  and 
then  his  troubles,  already  reforred  to. 
In  the  end  he  wins  promotion 


tra"lvere  very  fortunate  In  havui.?  an  i 
audience  suff.ciently  unsophisticated  to 
react  naturally  to  the  music  they 
heard  The  s  lence  while  the  music 
wal  played  was  wonderful  to  be^hold  in 
children.  Some  even  dared  to  as.sist 
Dr  Koussevitzky  in  conducting,  but 
unfortunately  were  quickly  suppressed 
bv  their  escorts,  who  reallv  «;ere  vandals 
a:  this  concert  and  only  admitted  u 
a  child  brought  theip  along. 

The  program  was  attentively  and  re- 
spectLuy  h-st^ned  to  .th^^^"^^,.,^^^^,,"; 
zart  but^  enthusiasm  did  not  bieak  loose 
unt!il  the  Moussorgsky  ^"'te  was  played^ 
The  gnome  was  received  as  a  k.inarea 
spirit  the  rumbling  and  creaking  of 
the  Polish  cart  brought  forth  f  hear  - 
elt  burst  of  applause.  ^  Over  the  Bal- 
et  of  the  Chicks  in  their  shells  one 
felt  a  slight  controversy.  To  some  this 
ballet  s^med  quite  the  Proper  thing; 
others  were  a  little  skeptical  over  it, 
yet  not  enough  so  to  prevent  smiling. 
NMdless  to  say  the  instruments  of  per- 
^u^to^were  considered  the  most  fa.- 
cinatlng  in  the  orchestra.  Though  mt. 
PoTatschek's  exquisite  phrasing  was  ap- 
nrpciated  it  was  the  roll  of  a  drum 
thlt  brought  excitement  to  its  zenith. 

Mr  Meyer's  apt  remarks  and  inter- 
«ttnff  noctures  added  much  to  the  en- 
1  ™nt  o  the  audience,  though,  a  more 
i  ner^nal  and  imaginative  attitude  might 
CeTroused  h??  young  li.steners  U.  a 
'  mnrp  attentive  response.  His  mere  men  | 
C  of   Dr   KouLvitzky's  name  was 
;  Tt  with  a  spontaneous  out^urst^ 

The  program  will  be  repeated  wib 
afternoon.  


D.^VID  BAUNETT 

Da\  Id  Bavnett.  a  p'.anlst  who  is  more- 
over, as  we  are  informed,  a  composer,  a 
lecturer  on  musical  subjects,  and 


begin 

and  Mary.  .  ,  ,  ,  „ 

I  Mr.  Llovd  is  his  usual  helpless,  well-  , 
meaning  and  ingratiating  self,  and  Bar- 
Ibara  Kent  is  a  prett  '  and  vivacious 
heroine.  The  two  subsidiary  comedi- 
ans are  Noah  Young,  as  a  long-faced 
sailor  with  a  vacant  expression,  and 
"Sleep  and  Eat."  a  languid  Negro 
youth,  who  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Stepin  Fetchit.       E.  L.  H. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT 

Dr  KoussSRtzky  and  Mr.  Richard 
Burgin  divided  the  honors  at  the  Young 
Peoples  concert  yesterd.y  afternoon 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bach- 
pfck-MaTgiagalli,  prelude  for  strmg  or- 
chestra;  Beethoven,  allegretto  £rom  the 
1 'seventh  Symphony;  ^%f':,J^^^^^ 
Ifrom  the  Concerto  for  Claunet  witn 

'»?£^er^^Ko^"-^ 

i^onduited'the  mTthree  numbers;  Mr. 
I  ^"^^crdu^^'^^^sr  wellas.  the  orches- 


ROBERT  SIMMONS 

At  Jordan  Hall,  last  night,  before  a 
vefy  large  audience,  R^^f Simmo^^^ 

tenor,  gave  1;^^^°"^  ^■^  .' J'^he  fof- 
nanist  was  Frank  La  Foige.  ine  » 
oS  program  was  performed.  Cac- 
rtr^i  Amarilli-  Bassani,  Posate  dor- 
m  te;  Sighi.  Stornellatrice  Sibel  - 
rirnmptta-     Schumann,  Intermezz", 

^  Mr^^immons  has  sung  for  radio  au-  • 
diences  and.  although  no  concert  haii 
auTence  could  easily  «hibit  more  un^ 
miftakeable  symptoms  of  f.f  ^^".\'^the 
delight  than  did  last  night s,  >et  me  , 

i&^^ur-tii^^T'^i 

^i^'morthan'^s  the  f-nJ^/J',^-,t 

K-dij^otr^n^^^iSi 

^^'X^P^^Ii^ie^PPer 

^s^^^^v^^ri"^ 

even  hoarse,  resulk  m°^Vhin  his  nre.s 
notony.    Confined  as  he  la  geb  was  w 

il=:^^"^-'=his' 

hi?ms  part?;  bv  a  certain  ingratiating 
attempted  to  enter  nito    he  spirit  oi 

S^^^  th»  reritals  of  voung  .singers  offer  | 
^v°ide'^^ce"f"i:cUhorough  and  consci^n^ 
tious  prepaVation.    Withm  the  nanow 
limits  imposed  by  voice,  temperamem 
a^d  technical  ^^1.  he  achieved  in  thi;^ 
way  a  commendable  degree  of  s"'^"^^ 
,ln  differentiating  his  fongf./.^.^ii.^'t^eiy 
legato  style  of  Amarilli.  the  delicatw 
eritic  languors  of  Debussy        ^  f^^^^ 
the  ecstatic  exuberance  of  Heimiicne 
AufTorderung,  were  beyond  hirn,  for  dU- 
fprent  rea.sons.    In  other  songs,  suii„ 
accurat  y  enough  as  far  as  mstruc  ions 
St  be  obeyed  or  intentions  fulfilled 
•  the  lack  of  tonal  resources  was  fatal 
But  now  and  then  a  phrase  Pleasmg b 
turned  or  expressively  "P^"^^^'^.^^^^^^^ 
and   there  a   tripping  rhythm  neati> 
thrown  off.  occasfonally  an  enUre  son?| 
-Schumann's  Intermezzo  or  Debus^v^- 
Voici  que  le  Printempts,  rathpT  than  the 
.superficially  charming  Clormda  of  Mm  - 1 
gan.  gave  evidence  of  a  musical  ?ift  that 
mi^ht  with  increased  command  of  the 
S  resources  at  hand,  eventuallp  pro- 
duce a  singer  of  more  significant  call 
hpr  and  more  varied  power  to  pleaoe 

The  applause  with  which  Mr.  Sim- 
mons s  'fudience  rewarded  hi-s  efforts 
and  with  which  it  expressed  its  appro- 
val of  Mr.  Ls  Forge  s  songs,  wao  ol  ex 
ceptional  warmth. 


lecturer  on  musicai  suujcvw, 
member  of  the  faculties  of  two  educa- 
Uonal  institutions,  was.  at  Jordan  haU 
last  night,  introduced  to  a  Boston  audi- 
ence through  the  medium  of  a  piano- 
forte recital,  relying  upon  a  sen.ef 
elaborate  program  notes  for  a  sample  ur 
his  ^bilitv  to  di.scour.se  illumiuatms  y 
upon  music,  Mr.  Banielt^  played  tli.  ol- 
lowing   program;     Bach-Lis.l    Pu  l  d 
and  Fugue  in  A  minor:  Cei>ai  ^i-t ' 
Prelude,    Choral  and  Fugue;  Biahiii 
Two  Intermezzi;   Schmanii,  PapiHon; 
Chopin.  Three  Etudes.  Nocturne  in  t 
Sharp  minor.  Ballade  in  P  minor. 
•  The  new  pianist  made  an  cxceptional- 
Iv     favorable     impre.ssion,  surprising 
plfa.santly  those  listeners-there  mu.s 
have  been  more  than  a  few— in  « horn 
somewhat  extravagant  advance  not  ces 
had  engendered  skeptici.sm_^  Stiongly 

Mn"5i^dual  in  the  n^a""^'-  °[.  '^'l^S 

"Tr'«arnptt  plays  boldly,  a.ssertivly 
I'^'hh^^hirla^e^fd^-nucvaU^ 

oral  degrees  Higher  thai  i^.^ienl 
I  other  !>iani.sls;  his  pia""  i,;, 
to   another   P'""'-''  %  "'^^  ,     a  rtisad- 
J  orte  to  another's  o'^'-^X^"^ 
vantage  of  this  is  \hat  Nvhen  he 
to  attain  a  leally  /a'^e  c  concert 
the   ^^onority  of   the   l  o.m 
grand  Pianofoite  nor  h  s 


phevs  wouid  beco'ihe  elftifemply  b^^h 
Faith  Baldwin's  novel,  from  wmcb  ^nt 
Office  Wife  •  wa.s  adapted,  purported  t 
tell  all  the  details  of  what  happen 
behind  clc-^ed  doors  after  hours.  Some 
thing  lells  us  that  the  lady  was  workln 
her  imagination  (.verlime.  but  the  pic 
tiire  provides  fair  eniertainment.  de 
sDite  Its  frequent  absurdities,  and  i 
"further  redeemed  by  some  excellent  per 

'"CnrMurdoc-k.    pretty    and  unat 
tached  hpcomes  .secretary  to  the  mid  ^ 
dle-aeed    but    prepossessing  Lawicncq 
Fellows  when  his  former  secretary  re 
"ns  on  l.^a.nmg  of  his  lorLh<omin 
u'a  riage.  Anne  has  her  own  idea.s  about] 
l^Uiugli  love  but  .she  sets  out  to  make 
herself  as  pleasing  as  po.sMble.  sne 
attends  lO  her  brkss  meals,  has  fresh 
novvm  oil   the   desk  and  continually 
riisnlavs  a  very  shapely  pair  of  knees. 
EiT    long   Mr    Fellows   finds  himself 
ramr.R    while  Anne  beiome.s  far  more 
decpiv  involved  than  she  had  intended^ 
Linda   fellows,  in  the  meantime  too 
liroud  to  complain  to  her  hu.sband  of 
lU.  neg  ect,  takes  up  with  an  eligible 
dm  er     one  evening,  after  working 
\er    n  il  all  hours.  Fellows  kisses  Anne 
inri  both  realize  that  they  are  in  love 
on  account  of  Linda.  Anne  decides  that 
aie  onlv  thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  marry  || 
n'Hai'a    a  brash  and  enterprising  " 
^e1sp°"er':e^r,rr,whoi.a..b^^^ 
her  for  vears.    Fortunately  foi  the  .sase 
of  true  "romance,  she  finds  out  that 
Lirda    is  divorcina   Fellows,  ^and  the 
S-e  ends  with  the  ex-secretary,  now 
!^  arried'  to  her  ''■nployer     ooking  at 
the  moon  from  a  ^'ery  artificial  l^each. 

In  the  two  principal  roles  Do'otti> 
MalkaiU  and  Lewis  Stone  were  better 
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But  this  painful  extremity  is  lepchcd 
rearelv-it  occurred  last  night  i"  Bac 
-and' since  Mr.  Barnetts  tone,  though, 
large,  is  musical  and  since  hf.,yaucs 
and  contrasts  it  with  great  skill  and 
with  excellent  taste,  the  ear  .soon  gvov 
accustomed  to  the  unusual  scale  ol  iu> 
effects    While  he  commands  al.so  a  \ei  ,  , 
delicate  piani-ssimo,  he  .saves  it  for  spc-  i 
c  a  occasions  »such  as  the  accompany- 
ing  harmonies   at   the    beginning  of 
iclsar    Franck's    prelude,    choral  and 
lugue.  and  its  effectiveness  is  increased  I 

rVifp^irof  the  Bach-l,ls..  p.;e- 
Uidp,  tuU  of  nervous  energy,  wa.s  a  Utl  e 
roueh  and  slightly  confused  to  the  eai . 
the  fugus.  on  the  contrary,  while  much 
ton  slonuily    vigomus   to   susgc.si  ine 
p"^tora    cha,act*;r  which  Mr.  Harnett 
had  ascribed  to  It  in  his  pr.ignuii  notes, 
had  a  fine  logi<:  and  clarity  of  expasi- 
f,on  cnibined  with  a  'n"^'^'"; /"'^ 
:  a  climactic  force   ^driven  a    ittle  too 
far  has  as  been  suggested)  that  made 
1  t  exciting.     He  offered  a  ver.sion  of 
■  Franck's  -reat  v^Srk  that  was  refresh- 
;  fnglv  remote  from  the  rather  mmcing^ 
perfumed,  timid  impression  of  it  _that  is 
1  standardized  in  the  eon^^l,Vlri    I  ani 
religious  emotion  may  be  held  to  an 
Fmate  the  music,  it  became  . 
ikarnett's  hands  a  strong.  ^T  va  he 
'faith,  rather  than,  f.^u^yal.  a  . athe 
sicklv    poetizng   religiosity.  Shaping 
f he  musical  phrases  finely  but  firmly 
dfieientiating    boldly    between  main 
voices   subordinate  voice-s.  and  accom 
nanvinc'  figures,  achieving  an  admirab  e 
?ons  cutivene.ss  of  thought,  l^'fng  >  ^ 
melodies  sing  but  not  whine,  dai.ng 
the   music  suggested   it.   to  oe 
.s  or  rhapsodic,  he  carried  the 
memorablv  lo  a  brilliant  con 


icommanding  ptnui""-.  ,r:,,'  ;t„o. 
thority  to  the  most  commonplace  situa 
HrMii  The  real  acting  news  of  the- 
fifm  is  the  excellent  work  of  Joan  Blon- 
deU  as  he  heroine's  hard-boiled  younger 
'  ti"  er  She  ha.s  a  genuine  Aair  for  la- 
'fnr,1-'  comedv  Natalie  Moorhead  is 
1  entirely  TatSactory  as  the  handsome 
1  Linda.  -E.  L.  H.   


5^ 


PARK 

"The  Lore  Trader" 

An  all-talking-  drama  based  on  tli*  or'*- 
inal  slorv  h.v  Harold  Shiiniate:  direHed  by 
Jrseph  Hennaberr.v  an^l  pr»sented  b.v  Tit- 
fany  with  Ihs  following  east:  ^ 

Martha  Adams  ■  •  •  •i^^„^|[,';^'^%;!°^ 

•  ■  ; Henrv  'B.  Walthall 
t  onana        '  '  "  .  .  Barbara  Bedford 

Nelson.  ■  •  •  •     '  jjoah  Becr.v 

rant  Morton  cUreurK  Biirlon 

i""*"'- • .'.■  ■.■.'.'.■.  William.  Welsh 
Benson  •   , 

One  of  the  most  muddled  and  confus- 
ing stories  yet  presented  on  the  screen 
is  "The  Love  Trader,"  cunent  feature 
film  at  the  Park  Theatre  The  set  ing 
is  in  the  South  seas,  as  the  title  might 
suggest,  but  the  plot  has  neither  be- 
giMlng  nor  end.  Whoev-er  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  cutting  should  be  se- 
vevely  reprimanded,  for  characters  are 
arbitrarily  introduced  and  then  re- 
moved before  they  accomplLsh  what 
might  logically  have  been  expected  Sev- 
eral well-known  players  wander  in  and 
out  of  the  proceedings  In  a  loilorn 
fashion  that  makes  it  hard  to  be  too 
severe  with  them.    In  particular  does 
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■intelligent,  if  perhaps  a  slighih 

,00  emphatic  P^'f^'^^.^^^B^L't'^mi 
irrrae77i  of  Bralims   iin  B  nat  mniu 
maion.  an  admirably  varied,  yet 
d  rendering  of  Schumann  s  PapU- 
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Leatrice  Joy,  tricked  out  in  a  blond 
wig  and  very  unbecoming  clothes.  seem_ 
delperately  in  need  of  sympathy.  The. 
rest  particularly  Chester  ConkUn.  look- 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

'hpi  Boston  Symphony  orchestm,  Dr. 
issevltzky,  conductor,  gave  Its  sixth 
inert  of  the  neason  yesterday  &fter- 
on  in  Symphony  hall.    Mozart.  Over- 
■e  to  "The  Magic  Flut«"  and  Clarinet 
icerto  (Mr.  Polatschrlc,  clarinetist). 
)kofieff,  Symphony.  No.  4  (first  per- 
mance.    Composed  for  the  orches- 
's  Jubilee).    Rlmsky-Korsakov,  Ca- 
.  ;e  on  Spanish  Themes. 
I ,  Wius  said  before  the  performance 
^  Prokofleff 's  symphony  that  It  was 
in  the  line  of  his  "Classical" 
s  phony,  than  after  the  manner  of 
earlier  works,  splendid  In  savagery, 
performance  yesterday,  one  that 
e  Id  .surely  have  pleased  the  com- 
r.  did  not  Ju.-Jtify  the  statement.  A 
from  Prokofleff  states  that  In  some 
1  ages  of  the  symphony  he  used  the 
e  musical  material  which  is  Intro- 
ed  in  his  ballet,  "The  Prodigal  Son." 
lis  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion," 
writes,  "that  the  symphony  is  wrlt- 
on  the  material  extracted  from 
e  Prodigal  Son."  or  the  'Prodigal 
'  on  the  material  from  the  sym- 
ony.     Merely,  in  the  symphony  I 
d  the  possibility  to  develop  sym- 
inically  what  a  ballet-form  did  not 
ible  me  to  do  "   And  he  cites  the  ex- 
ple  of  Beethoven's  ballet  "Creatures 
Prometheus"  and  his  third  sym- 

tuiy. 
The  ballet  was  produced  at  Paris  in 
1929;   the  symphony  was  corn- 
ed in  1929-30.  There  are  four  move- 
nts.   Here  conventionality  stops. 
The  "Classical"  symphony  was  west- 
in  thought  and  expression.  This 
rth  symphony  is  oriental  as  was  to 
expected  after  one  knew  that  Proko- 
T  had  used  some  of  his  ballet  ma- 
al.    Hearing  the  music,  one  recog- 
cd  a  spii'it  that  was  not  western  in 
'  way:  Not  In  thematic  invention, 
in  harmonic  progressions;  decidedly 
in  the  orchestration.      For  his 
as,sical"    symphony,    the  composer 
s  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had  wrlt- 
afler  the  manner  of  Mozart.  No 
ibt  lie  said  this  with  his  tongue  in 
cheek.    In  the  foiu'th  symphony  he 
It  back  to  the  earlier  Prokofleff.  Nor  is 
re  In  the  later  work  the  melodic  In- 
ration  that  is  desired.    There  are 
IPS  that  promise  beauty;  they  are 
u  tortured.    There  are  also  patterns 
t  are  Ingeniously  used,  for  it  would 
foohsh  to  question  the  technical 


,  ..iii|.,ii.i:i.riii,  <.i  .Milolsts,  brought  out 
the  fine  details,  the  ravishing  little 
harmonic  and  orchestral  bits  that  too 
often  escape  the  notice  of  conductors. 

A  spirited  performance  of  the  im- 
mortal overture  and  a  brilliant  per- 
formance of  Rlmsky-Korsakov's  ideas 
about  the  nature  of  Spanish  music 
were  greatly  enjoyed.  The  concert 
win  be  repeated  tonight.  The  orches- 
tra will  be  out  of  town  next  week.  The 
program  of  Nov.  28,  29  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Wagner  Overture  to  "The  Ply- 
ing Dutchman";  Hanson,  Symphony 
No.  2,  "Romantic"  (first  performance; 
compased  for  the  orchestra's  jubilee). 
Beethoven.  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Wal- 
ter Gleseklng,  pianist).    Ravel,  Bolero. 


HAROLD  BAUER 

1    A  piano  recital  given  by  Harold  Bauer 
yesterday  afternoon  drew  to  Jordan  haU 
an  audience  of  generous  size,  though  by 
no  means  as  large  as  this  fine  pianist 
de-serves.  This  was  his  program:  Air  de 
Ballet  (Gluck-Saint-Saens) ;  Les  Barri- 
cades  Mysterieuses    (Couperin) ;  Aria 
(Leonardo    Leo);    Capricclo  (Johann 
Schobert);  Toccata  and  Fugue  In  C 
minor  (Bach) ;  Sonata  on  E  major.  Op. 
109  (Beethoven);  Mazurkas.  Op.  7,  Nos. 
3  and  4,  Op.  56,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Op.  41, 
Nos,  3  and  4.  Op.  33,  No.  1,  Op.  17,  No.  3, 
Fantalsie    Polonaise     (Chopin);  Im- 
promptu m  G  flat  (Schubert) ;  Etude  in 
C  minor  (Alkan). 
In  Gluck's  Air  de  Ballet,  assisted  by 
I    the  tactful  arrangement  of  Saint-Saens 
(who  knew  his  clavecinists) ,  Mr.  Bauer 
subdued  his  piano  to  a  faintnesg  of 
tone  comparable  to  that  of  the  contem- 
porary harpsichord,  skilfully  imitating 
also  the  piquancy,  the  delicately  but 
clearly  contrasted  tone-qualities  charac- 
teristic of  that  instrument,  and  build- 
ing up  climax  rather  by  the  increased 
sonority  obtained  by  doubling  the  parts 
than  by  any  marked  augmentation  of 
force.  A  pleasant  change  from  the  pom- 
pously Inflated  or  tastelessly  modern- 
ized versions  of  such  music  which  some 
pianists  Inflict  upon  their  hearers.  His 
"Barricades  mysterieuses"  were  mysteri- 
ous enough,  but  to  the  attentive  ear  or- 
derly too.  The  delicately  poised  charm  of 
Leo's  Aria,  the  Haydnesque  humor  of 
Schobert's  Capriccio   (and  Mr.  Bauer 
has  at  his  finger  tips  all  the  poten- 
tialities for  humor  that  He  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  phrase,  the  placing  of  the 
accent,  the  cholc*  of  tempo),  led  to 
more  serious  and  more  sonorous  work. 

After  the  delicacy  of  the  music  that 
had  preceded,  the  grandiosity  of  Bach 
seemed  for  a  space  rough  and  repellent 
■perhaps  Indeed  Mr.  Bauer  did  not  at 
once  adapt  himself  thoroughly  to  the  al- 
Itered  scale  of  dynamics — but  the  long 
land  magnificently  virile  fugue,  with  its 
dramatically  impressive  close,  was  irre- 
sistible; the  pianist  outdid  himself  In 
its  performance.  He  achieved  a  beauti- 
fully polished  and  consistent  rendering 
of  the  Beethoven  sonata,  though  we 
have  heard  performances  of  the  exquis- 
ite theme  and  variations,  forming  the 
third  movement,  that  came  nearer  to 
that  strange  otherworldllness  that  the 
late  Beethoven  so  often  suggests. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bauer's  performance  of 
a  group  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas  was  the 
most  delightful  feature  of  the  recital. 
Well  chosen  and  cunningly  grouped  for 
contrast,  these  little  distillations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Mazurka  and  of  the  music 
of  Poland,  in  their  various  aspects — 
melancholy,  barbaric,  elegantly  mon- 
dain,  naively  rustic — were  played  with 
astonishingly  varied  and  subtle  art.  Less 
epigrammatic,  but  equally  epitomizing  a 
national  dance,  the  Fantaisie  Polonaise, 
strangely  neglected  by  pianists,  was 
warmly,  brilliantly  done. 

A  sauve  and  tasteful  rendering,  beau- 
tifully melodic,  of  Schubert's  G  flat  Im 


of  this  composer;  but  one  can  not 

a'-'H  patterns. 
iT!>;  can  easily  think  that  this  or 
.section,  especially  in  the  Scherzoso, 
planned  for  dancers;  that  In  the 
r  movements  there  are  pages  for 
'  on  the  stage  telling  the  story  in 
r^minie.    A  glance  at  the  ballet 
f  might  easily  show  the  folly  of 
led  identifications.    The  symphony 
'  stands  is  absolute  music,  and  as 
ir  pure  and  simple  it  cannot  be 
!.>d  with  the  best  of  Prokofleff's 
ks     There  is  no  objection  to  his 
2  the  wild  man,  as  In  the  "Scythian 
. "  and  "They  Are  Seven,"  but  in 
symphony  there  Is  not  the  bar- 
ic outpourings  that  have  a  beauty  of 
ir  own  and  Impress  one  by  their 
n^th.     In  former  works  the  or- 
^tiatlon  when  clangorous  was  effec- 
move  than  a  mere  shock  to  the 
'.Jt  voas  system.    In  the  symphony  the 
icstration  in  fortissimo  Is  often  only 
ant;  and  when  objective  or  subtle 
my  i.s  sought  by  the  blending  of  in- 
imental  timbres  there  Is,  as  a  rule,  a 
iipointing  experiment, 
or  many  years  at  European  sym- 

ny  concerts  there  was  no  hesitation    ,  „^  ^....^^^^^  ^  ^.ai,  jm.- 

he  introduction  of  players  of  wind  promptu,  and  a  performance  (less  clear 
ruments  as  soloists.    Even  at  the  than  It  might  h^'e  been)  of  a  scramb- 
certs  of  the  Pans  conservatory  the  ling  and  somewhat  uninteresting  Etude 
-  '      •  u    <='»'"''istist    and    the  ,  by  Alkan  closed  the  concert.  Mr.  Bauer 

ji  I  ,er  of  the  horn  or  bassoon  was  wel-  iwas  rewarded  by  applause  that  was  de- 
(Jied    and    treated    respectfully    by  |  servedly  enthusiastic.  S.  S 

ience  and  professional  critics.  At 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
aestra  soloists  of  a  few  wind  instru- 
lus  have  made  their  appearance,  but 
f  were  few  in  number  and  they  ap- 
red  at  long  Intervals.  Mozart  wrote 
oncerto  for  the  oboe,  one  for  the 
inet,  one  for  the  bassoon;  for  the 
s,  also  for  the  flute  and  hai-p;  sev- 
,  for  the  horn.  The  clarinet  con- 
Co  performed  yesterday  had  been 
ed  here  at  a  Symphony  concert  in 

Is  characteristically  Mozartlan  by 
grace,  suavity  and  the  strange  tinge 
melancholy  at  times  that  entered 
)  his  music,  especially  in  his  latter 
rs,  (The  concerto  was  composed 
7  a  few  months  before  his  death,) 
Polatschek.  who  was  warmly  wel- 
led and  applauded,  played  as  a  mu- 
an  as  well  as  a  virtuoso.  HLs  per- 
-nance  was  distinguished  by  taste- 
phrasing,  and  at  no  time  was  there 
attempt  to  display  the  virtuoso  at 
expense  of  the  composer.  Dr 
ssevitzky,  always  happy  in  his  ac-" 
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Some,  no  doubt,  witnessing  the  consistent,  excellent  portrayal  of  Shy-  \ 
lock's  greed  and  hatred  by  Mr.  Moscovltch,  wonder  why  the  Jew  thought  of  7 
the  fleshly  forfeit  and  why  Antonio  was  willing  to  give  that  bond.  They 
will  not  take  the  play  for  a  fairy  tale  with  Shylock  an  ogre  of  a  cannibal- 
istic taste;  with  Portia  as  the  beneficent  ruler  In  Elf  land. 

This  story  of  ihe  pound  of  flesh  is  found  In  the  Italian  tale  written 
by  Fiorentlno  in  the  14th  century;  It  is  found  in  writings  of  a  still  earlier 
date  as  the  ballad  of  Gemutus,  and  so  the  story  of  the  caskets  goes  back 
to  the  ninth  century.  It  is  in  a  Greek  romance.  But  in  the  materials  that 
we  at  Shakespeare's  hand  there  is  no  reason  given  for  Shylock's  choice 
tt  the  "merry  sport." 

In  1897  an  actor  named  Nutcombe  Gould  played  Shylock  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  London.  Talking  with  Antonio  shortly  before  a  bond  Is  men- 
tioned he  touched  him  on  the  breast,  whereupon  Antonio  drew  back,  with 
a  gesture  of  disgust.  Did  it  then  occur  to  Shylock  that  thus  insulted  he 
would  revenge  himself  by  cutting  the  flesh  that  had  spumed  him?  This 
bit  of  stage  business,  whether  it  were  deliberately  planned,  or  unconscious 
at  the  moment,  would  give  some  plausibility  to  the  compact.  We  know 
little  about  Gould,  the  actor,  except  that,  according  to  report,  as  Shylock  he 
spoke  his  lines  intelligently,  was  impressive  to  the  eye,  and  here  as  in  other 
roles,  Hamlet  for  instance,  was  evidently  a  man  of  culture.  He  was  50  years  i 
old  when  he  died  in  1899.  i 

Was  it  Irving  who  first  Introduced  the  pictures  of  Venetian  life— the 
gondola,  the  maskers  revelling— when  he  played  Shylock  at  the  Lyceum? 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  to  fill  a  street  scene  "with  life  and  bustle  for 
a  moment  is  merely  to  emphasize  its  emptiness  when  the  stage  is  cleared 
for  action,  and  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  is  then  to  be  considered; 
the  effects  are  childish  in  themselves."  At  the  present  production,  the 
revellers  did  not  add  to  the  interest  of  the  performance.  The  gondola 
fortunately  was  well  behaved. 

Richard  Grant  White  wrote  in  1858  that  this  comedy  had  never  been 
put  upon  the  stage  in  the  costume  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  written; 
"gorgeous  as  that  costume  was  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  much  would 
:  be  gained  by  absolute  correctness  in  this  particular."  If  the  Duke  should 
enter  in  a  cumbrous  mantle,  with  a  "queer  little  bird's  nest  of  a  cap": 
Antonio  with  a  bonnet  like  an  "inverted  porringer";  Bassanio  puffed  out 
like  a  pillow  with  bombast,  "which  also  swelled  his  fantastically  decorated 
!  breeches  to  an  enormous  size";  Portia  in  the  "stiff  and  clumsy  skirt  and 
'  stomacher  of  a  Venetian  lady  of  rank  of  that  day,  formidable  with  bristlmg 
ruffs  and  with  her  hair  engineered  into  two  little  conical  turrets  of  curls 
upon  her  forehead,"  would  not  even  the  most  intelligent  audience  burst  out 
in  homeric  laughter?  (Ellen  Terry  in  the  casket  scene  wore  a  Venetian 
robe  of  gold-colored  brocaded  satin.)  As,  for  Shylock:  the  dress  of  the  Jew  m 
Veriice  differed  from  that  of  Italians  in  the  same  rank  of  life  only  by  a 
"yellow  bonnet"  for  the  men— the  color  was  fixed  by  public  ordinance— and 
a  yellow  veil  for  the  women.  Saint  Didier  in  his  "Historic  de  Venice"  says 
that  the  men  were  distinguished  by  a  scarlet  hat  lined  with  black  taffeta. 
A  traveller  in  1581  wrote  that  the  Venetian  Jews  wore  red  caps  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  This  merchant,  Laurence  Aldersey,  adds  that  they  wore 
a  large  white  lawn  over  their  garments  "which  reacheth  from  their  head 
down  to  the  ground;  as  for  the  women  of  Venice,  they  be  rather  monsters 
than  women.  Every  Shoemakers  or  Taylors  wife  will  have  a  gowne  of 
silke  and  one  to  carie  up  her  traine,  wearing  their  shooes  very  neere  halfe 
a  yard  hi-h  from  the  ground;  if  a  stranger  meete  one  of  them,  he  will 
surely  thinke  by  the  state  that  she  goeth  with,  that  he  meet«th  a  lady. 

William  Archer  once  saw  at  Barcelona  a  version,  "Sylok  e  Judio, 
in  which  Portia  and  Nerissa  in  the  trial  scene  appeared  in  black  masks, 
'  But  the  masks  only  added  a  new  element  of  imprcbability  to  the  scene, 
lor  tliey  CDUld  not  mask  their  voices  or  their  figures."  And  Archer  wrote 
that  in  this  scene  Shakespeare  strains  our  credulity:  "it  passes  muster  in 
an  action  which  belongs  in  its  other  main  incidents-in  the  device  of  the 
caskets  and  in  the  forfeit  of  the  pound  of  flesh-to  the  realm  of  fairy-tale. 
It  is  known  by  all  students^oTthe  drama  that  before  Macklin  played 
Shylock  the  role  was  given  to  a  low  comedian  who  sported  a  red  beard; 
a  comedian  to  do  his  worst  with  the  part;  the  lines  were  spoken  by  a  three- 
hatted  old-fashioned  Jew  of  the  street  carrying  an  "old-clo"  bag,  and 
afflicted  with  "the  guttural  accents  of  Houndsditch,"  With  Macklin  and 
his  successors  Shylock  became  a  tragic  character.  Irving,  it  is  said,  played 
the  part  in  a  minor  key.  His  Shylock— we  never  saw  him  in  this  role- 
was  not  so  much  vindictive  and  defiant,  as  an  old  man,  haggard,  sordid.  He 
excited  pity.  He  won  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  When  he  was  robbed 
of  his  dautoter  and  his  gold  he  turned  to  "a  deadly  purpose  of  revenge," 
but  he  was  "no  mere  usurer  punishing  a  bankrupt  debtor."  He  avenges 
his  private  wrong;  but  he  also  stands  for  his  nation  demanding  atonement. 

Mr.  Moscovitch  takes  a  more  melodramatic  view  of  the  character,  as 
did  that  admirable  ac'or  Novclli  when  he  was  in  Boston.  Mr.  Moscovitch 
emphasizes  creed  of  rr.cnsy  and  personal  hatred.  In  his  scene  with  Tubal, 
rsmarkably  e.7co'lv3  as  he  is,  he  mourns  his  lost  ducats  and  his  jewels 
more  than  his  daush'-cr.  The  only  bit  of  sentiment  in  his  grief  is  when 
he  speaks  of  the  turquoise  ring  he  had  of  Leah  when  he  was  a  bachelor. 
We  reiei-red  to  his  elcr^uent  silence  as  he  sits  before  his  deserted  house. 
Contempt,  scorn,  rage,  hideous  joy— these  he  expresses  forcibly,  and  there 
are  touches  of  dignity  in  the  first'  moments  of  the  trial  scene;  but  one 
would  net  have  Shylock  grovel  on  the  floor  when  Portia's  contemptible 
quibble  saves  Antonio's  life.  One  would  have  him  leave  the  courtroom, 
broken,  but  not  abject.  The  malignant  stare  at  Antonio  is  a  master  touch, 
but  a  destroyer  of  pity. 

For  in  comparison  with  those  who  have  mocked  and  insulted  him,  Shy- 
lock in  the  play  is  the  most  of  a  man.  Antonio  has  treated  him  brutally  and 
excites  little  commiseration.    If  Portia  had  wedded  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  i 
she  would  have  taken  a  better  man  than  Bassanio.  the  poor  fish.  Gratiano 
is  a  cheap  fellow  at  bottom,  who  in  a  chib  would  be  a  bore  by  his  flow  of  i 
speech.  Was  Lancelot  Gobbo  in  the  old  days  supposed  to  be  a  clown?    Shy- 1 
lock  alludes  to  him  as  a  fool,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  he  was  a  domestic  ■ 
jester.   Shylock  would  not  have  had  a  servant  of  that  nature.   The  Gobbos 
father  and  son,  are  now  expected  to  clo\^'n  it,  though  the  son's  quips  no ; 
longer  seem  merry,  and  he  and  his  father  could  well  be  dropped.  Another 
might  act  as  go-between  for  the  minor  lovers. 

It  was  once  the  custom  of  novelists  to  tell  what  became  of  their  char- 
acters after  the  happy  ending,  the  sound  cf  v.'edding  bells,  the  villain  baffled, 
\yrcng  righted,  Charles  Reade  at  the  end  of  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  ■ 
deplored  the  custom  but  felt  obliged  to  yield.  What  became  of  Shylock, ; 
Portia.  Bassanio?  Mr,  St,  John  Ervine  wrote  a  play,  "The  Lady  of  Bel- 1 
mont."  in  which  Shylock  prospered,  became  a  man  of  importance,  hlgh',y| 
respected.  As  we  remember.  Portia  and  Bassan' 


80 


We  do  not  ttilBK  i^ui  tia.  wuum  naie  uetu  easy  a3  a  nresiae  tuiiik<»i»OT«,  o..c 
\\ould  have  constantly  reminded  Bassanlo  of  what  she  did  for  his  friend 
Antonio  and  brought  up  in  a  nagging  way  the  parting  with  the  ring.  She 
would  have  prided  herself  on  her  conversational  ability.  Lorenzo  would  have 
done  well  to  iceep  Jessica  in  his  sight.  She  might  have  eloped  with  a 
young,  curly-haired  Jew  engaged  in  a  business  that  would  bring  her  every 
ixury. 


I 


Concerts 


1^ 

Vs^  '  By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Confused  explosions  of  the  outrageous  effrontery  of  a  young  man. 

^aS  "ItTs  believed  that  a  prodigal  use  of  the  most  barbaric  d^' 
'.r./l  noisv  use  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments  will  make  an 
e"r  Alas  th^  ear  i  Tnly  stabbed;  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  heart." 

wou  d  not  one  think  that  these  were  the  opinions  of  some  who  squirm 
in  sTmphon^y  or"!orda.  Hall  when  they  hear  the  work  of  a  young  com- 

^eeZi"ens  £  symphony.    The  first  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1801. 
The  second  quotation  was  published  at  Pans  m  1810. 

T„  rprpnt  vears  the  Symphony  audience  has  heard  much  "contemporaiie- 

in  rhythm  and  in  bizarre  instrumentation. 

There  are  young  hearers  inlhil^^idiiirce,  male  and  female  after  their 
kind  Who  Jthout  I  musical  background,  without  a  knowledge  of  musical 
history  welcome  everything  that  is  strange  and  unexpected  in  a  new  com- 
SS  TO  them  Haydn  is  "old  hat";  Mozart,  childish;  Schumann  'couldnt 
Sltrate"  an^they  speak  as  if  they  had  taken  a  thorough  course  in 
oSSranon  and  knew  the  inherent  character  and  capabilities  of  each 
macular  imtrument.  Beethoven,  yes.  he  is  to  be  endured,  but  perform- 
SSs  shouW  be  at  long  intervals;  Brahms,  so-so;  -ver  Tchaikovg^^^^^^ 
they  sneer:  he  liked  tunes  and  his  symphonies  are  full  of  them  Unfortu 
nately,  they  are  cocky  and  voluble;  thus  they  work  injury  to  art  for  self- 
assurance  converts  some  who  like  Dorothea  Brooke's  uncle-was  it  her  uncle? 
We  have  not  read  "Middlemarch"  for  many  years— are  of  misceUaneous 
opinions  and  uncertain  vote.  .        ^  , 

The  noble  army  of  those  unwilling  to  accept  any  music  that  perplexes 
them  or  awakens  them  from  peaceful,  somnolent  listening,  assured  by  the 
long-accepted  name  of  an  orthodox  composer,  does  similar  injury  to  the 
Muse.  They  feel  personally  insulted  if  the  new  work  does  not  appeal  to 
them  at  the  first  hearing.  They  may  even  write  indignant  letters  to  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  who  is  simply  doing  his  duty  in  acquainting  the  receptive, 
the  discriminating,  the  reactionaries,  the  prejudiced  minds,  with  modern 
tendencies.  For,  it  is  to  be  said  over  and  over  again  that  music  is  not  a 
fixed,  a  determined,  definite  art;  it  is  influenced  by  tradition,  to  be  sure; 
It  is  also  and  largely  influenced  by  the  contemporaneous  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  hard  for  a  young  composer  to  write  after  the 
srreat  war  as  he  would  have  written  before  it.  The  music  of  today  often 
reflects  the  hurrying,  restless,  noisy,  grossly  materialistic,  extravagant  age 
we  live  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  succession  of  works  written  for  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  to  see  whether  this  or  that  composer 
finds  freedom  in  an  obligatory  task  and  can  reveal  freely  and  effectively 
his  individuality;  whether  his  composition  sounds  as  if  it  had  lain  for  two 
or  three  years  in  a  portfolio  and  been  taken  out,  salted  and  peppered  for 
the  festive  day;  whether  a  composer  simply  puts  aside  his  individuality, 
thinking  the  occasion  a  solemn  or  a  pompous  one,  finding  it  prudent,  per- 
haps lucrative,  to  write  in  a  vein  foreign  to  his  musical  nature.  It  is  all 
very  interesting:  to  listen  to  the  new  works,  and  be  able  to  applaud  honest- 
ly, or  gnash  one's  teeth  in  rage  and  disgust;  to  discover  in  old  music  hither- 
to unnoticed  beauties,  now  brought  out  by  genius  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  conductor  and  by  the  present  remarkable  proficiency  of  the  or- 
chestra; to  wonder  why  a  work  that  now  seems  feeble,  commonplace,  dull 
excited  one's  admiration  in  former  year*.  I 

For  if  the  idioms  of  music  change,  so  changes  the  aesthetic  receptivity  of 
the  hearer.  The  apostle  Paul  made  some  wise  remarks  on  the  change  in 
mental  workings  wrought  by  the  passing  years.  As  they  are  no  doubt  famihar 
to  those  who  still  have  the  habit  of  reading  the  New  Testament  if  not  the 
Old  we'll  not  quote  them. 

The  great  public  is  not  discriminative  at  vocal  or  instrumental  recitals. 
Hector  Jones  has  paid  good  money  and  is  bound  to  be  pleased.  (Hector 
Ferguson  is  more  critically  disposed  because  he  went  into  the  hall  on  a  free 
ticket.)  Why  should  any  hired  man  on  a  newspaper,  even  if  he  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music,  and  been  an 
attentive  hearer  of  the  best  in  that  art,  strive  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of 
Jones?  Jones  forgets  that  it  is  given  few  singers  to  maintain  a  high  and 
steady  artistic  level  thnough  a  long  and  taxing  program.  The  acknowledged 
•irreat,  from  Adelina  Patti  and  Italo  Campanini  down,  have  not  always  ex- 
celled in  whatever  they  undertook.  ' 


from  that  of  the  rest- of  mankiria,  sentTm'entalize'"'^Im,  plCy  mm,  - 
hr  He  just  made  Shylock  human.    And  I  play  him  as  a  human  bemg 
not      a  comic  character  (though  for  many  years  he  was  played 
L      nther  vein)  and  yet  Shylock  had  humor  and  wit  enough,  and  in  the 

the  only  gentleman  in  the  play,  and  the  only  real  man.    He  wa^  the  on^y 
'  ^h!r«nti^r  in  the  Whole  plav  who  was  not  a  parasite   .   .   .  hying  con 
I  teniiron  some  one  else' He  was  the  only  man  who  -se  above  fate  enough , 
'  o  demand  his  due,  against  the  howling  mob,  and  in  the  face  of  taunts.  He 

was  the  only  one  who  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  tried  to  get  it.  ^ 

Maurice  Moscovitch    1^    an  imposing^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

figure  Of  a  man.  ^^^^^l^^^^''' than  the  man  who  is  scorned  and  spat 
fine  carriage,    and    a    proud,    strong  inferior  by  the  gay  and  worth- 

featured  face ;  even  Without  ma:ce-up  .a  3pend  thei^ 

S^reh°^  S'^r^"!?^".  ^H^^Vesm  cLes.^nd  on  street  comers  ogUn. 
under  the  tent,  intent,  black  brows  are  the  girls  ...  as  the  Venetians  in  The 
-     •  his    iron-gray    hair  jyfgrchant"  did.  Shylock'-s  vengeance  was  i 


pale,  icy  green;    his    iron-gray    nair  ghyiock'.s  vengeance  wai, , 

stands  up  strongly  from  a  broad  fore-  ,    .  natural  feeling.  Badger  a  dog  ; 


il 


observant,  tolerant,  kind,  but  seasoned 
with  the  irony  that  is  Shylock's. 

"I  introduced  the  conception  of  Shy- 
lock as  a  young  man,"  he  said,  "because 
it  stood  to  reason  according  to  orthodox 
Jewish  law,  and  because  it  stood  to  rea- 
son according  to  the  lines  and  charac- 
ter that  Shakespeare  had  given  Shy- 
lock. Shylock  was  very  religious,  we 
know  from  Tubal  that  he  went  twicj  a 
And.  by  orthoQO.x 


daughter,  and  he  will  cry  for  his  pound , 
of  flesh  to  feed  his  revenge.  Shylock  s  i 
nobUity  was  in  insisting  on  his  bond;  it 
was  the  only  remnant  of  justice  he 
could  wrench  from  life.  It  took  courage 
to  demand  it."  ,  j;  „ 

While  he  talks,  his  brows  bendmg 
into  Vs.  hks  large  bsautifuUy-shaped 
hand  gesturing  eloquently,  Moscovltcft 
recreates  about  himself  the  curioiw 
aura    of    unconquerable    pride    witn  | 


fhild«n  by  h!s  wife  after  10  years,  he  ize  that  the  characters  are  human;  they 


was  required  by  Jewish  law  to  divoice 
her,  and  marry  again.  The  whole  ob- 
iect  of  the  law  was  the  procreation  of 
children.  We  have  Shylock,  with  a 
daughter  16  years  of  age.  Then  he 
might  be  .  .  •  probably  was  .  .  • 
under  40.  So  I  play  him— as  a  man  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  not  a  doddermg, 
pathetic  old  man.  j   ,  „„ 

"He  was  probably  always  played  as  an 
old  man  because  of  the  persistence  of  a 


are  not  types— not  tragic,  comic,  nob  e, 
or  vil°— none  of  these.  Just  people. 
Next,  the  actor  must  realize  that  peo- 
ple speak:  they  do  not  sing  when  con- 
versing  together.  I  hate  declamation. 
I  give  the  people  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  of  the  time  of  the  plays,  credit  for 
being  as  natural  in  their  inflections  as 
we  are.   Let  us  have  no  chanting." 

Vi-'orous  in  conversation,  unswerv- 
ing in  his  ideals  for  his  profession,  there 


old  man  Because  oi  one  pciai^svciivc      <*  ]jig  jn  nis  laeais  lor  i"b  ijivi<,oi.i^",   

semi-comic  idea  of  the  rote,  or  a  volte- ,  ^^^^^^^  Moscovitch  much  of  the  fan-, 
face  conception  oi  him  as  terrifically  ]  ^y^g^i  ^eal  for  honest  art  and  idealism 
tragic,  or  because  he  is  called  'old  Shy-  i  ^jjg^  ^is  Russian  heritage.  But  in 
lock.'  But .  as  for  the  latter  reason.  \  ^  concentration,  his  flashes  W  wit  or 
every  one  knows  that  'old  in  any  |  ^^^^^  ^ring  a  sudden  illuminating  1 
language  may  indicate  merely  a  certain  ig^jig)  ^is  unrelenting  passion  for  work, 
familiarity,  or  affection,  or  contempt,  i^^^  natural  kindliness,  he  is  as  Jewish 
"As  for  Shylock's  hatred  of  Antonio,  |  Shylock  he  plays  so  magnifi-  I 

and  of  Christians  in  general    that  is  j 
not  a  strange,  unnatural,  purely  inborn  |lcenwy. 
religious  or  racial  hatred.  We  are  au  - 


Shylocks  in  war  time,  screaming  for  | 
our  pound  of  flesh  from  the  enemy. 
Shylock's  hatred  has  been  recently  ex- 
perienced by  all  the  people  who  have 
se»n  me  play  him  .  .  •  by  German,, 
by  English,  by  Belgians,  by  French,  by 
Americans  .  .  .  That  implacable  fren- 
zied desire  for  vengeance  animates  u, 
all  when  we  feel  we  have  been  wronge  , ; 
especially  when  we  feel  that  our  whole 
ra?r  has  been  ^Tonged.  Who  has  not 


Maurice    Moscovitch    Discusses    Shylock  as 

Saw  Him 


Bard 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

"Shakespeare  was  the  greatest  spokesman  for  the  Jews  who  ever  WTOte," 
s.-?ys  Maurice  Moscovitch,  the  Russian- Jewish  actor,  whose  interpretation 
the  role  of  Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  has  been  outstanding 
■n  the  stage  in  Europe  for  the  last  20  years,  and  who  is  now  pla>-ing 
Shylock  in  English,  having  only  lately  undertaken  to  learn  the  tongue. 

"Shakespeare  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  spokesmen  for  the  Jews, 
because  he  showed  us  the  Jew  as  a  man,  animated  by  the  same  feelings  as 
every  one  else— in  short,  human.  Shylock  is  really  human,  with  his  virtues 
and  his  faults,  his  nobilities  and  his  hardness.  Shakespeare  did  not  ridicule 
him.  analyze  him  like  some  strange  creature  whose  mind  works  differently 


scantest  detail  with  the  geography  and 
the  types  it  purports  to  present.  Having 
firmly  hi  mind  Just  what  he  hoped  to 
achieve.  Mr.  Blystone  evldehtly  used 
extraordinary  care  in  selecting  his  cast 
That  his  judgment  in  each  role,  l^ge 
or  small,  was  fool  proof  Is  clearly  and 
decisively  indicated  by  results.  From  the  | 
newly  discovered  juvenUe.  Rlf^^d 
Cromwell,  so  audaciously  a^igied  to, 
Dick  up  the  trail  of  Richard  Barthel-| 
Sie^,  creator  of  Da^'id  in  the  silent  ver- 
sion of  several  years  ago,  to  that  vet- 
eran of  the  stage,  James  Bradbury,  sr  , 
who  hails  from  Oldto^Ti,  Me.,  and  cou^d 
do  a  Joshua  Whitcomb  or  a  Jed  Prouty 
characterization  If  called  on,  this  cast 
cries  out  for  approbation,  and  gets  it. , 
i  Add  to  such  finish  of  performance  the 
'  pictorial  backdrops  of  Cameraman  Tetz- 
laff  and  you  have  aU  the  substance  and 
nnalitv  of  a  great  work  of  art. 

Da4    youngest  of  the  Kinemons 
would  b;  a  man,  smoke  a  pipe,  drive  the 
lv,<.n  "hark"  To  his  parents,  his  elder 
bToUier":  even  To  K  Hatburn^  httle 
but  determined  some  day  to  bf  h^„w^e, 
David  is  still  a  boy,  just  "tol  able  His 
iSnce  to  prove  his  manUness  comes 
after  his  brother  has  been  cnppled  and 
hiTfaSier  has  died  suddenly,  subsequent^ 
to  the  unwelcome  arrival  in  the  vicinity , 
of  Iska,  Buzzard  and  Li^f^  "athurn, 
'  distant  cousins  of  Esther's  father  Am^_i 
This  trio  is  thoroughly  mean.  Old  Iska 
a  jaUbird,  Buzzard  a  vicious  half-wit,, 
Luke  a  burly  brute.  The  Mess^^Knlght 
Richmond  and  Beery  act  them  to  the 

^Plying  his  brush  first  to  paint  In  his 
groSork,  Mr.  Blystone  aUernates 
Ineech  and  silence,  simple  humor  and 
mS  pathos,  homely  sentiment  and 
Scisive  drama.  The  action  is  deUber- 
^t^  r^t^ined,  biding  its  ttae  for  the 
r\ima£  the  unequal  encounter  between 

It.  Every  sound  detaU  ,  ^^^."fil'f , 
true— the  whimpermg  of  J'aviasi 
stricken   dog,   the   creaking  of  Rose 


Kmemoh'i  Tocking  chair,  the  clatter^ 
falloSng  hoofs,  the  agonized  gasping 
fnr  breath  of  the  wounded  David  as  he 
chmbed  to  the  driver's  seat  and  with 
rems  clutched  in  his  one  good  hand 
iirced  his  horses  homeward. 

Mr  Cromwell,  neophyte  though  he 
be  should  prove  a  valued  player  of  ty^ 

Jacters  His  features  are  sensitive, 
soft  and  agreeable.  There 
Should       other  bucolic  roles  awaiting 


•Tol'able  David"  twice. 


FENWAY— SCOLLAT  SQCARB 
"Fast  and  Loose"  ^   ^  >„ 

by  Paramount  With  the  ioiwmog^  Hopkins 

Marion   Lennox   Carol  Lombard 

Alice  Oi^P''  ••• .'.■...■.Frank  Morgan 

Bronson  Lennox  rharles  Starratt 

Henry  Morsran   Eenrv  Wadsworlh 

Bertie  Lennox    Winifred  HarriB 

Carrie   Lennox    Herbert  Tost 

George  Grafton  bavid  Hutcheeon 

Lord  BocUinpham    Ilka  Chase 

Judge  SummerB   

It  Is  getting  nowadays  a  task  to  keep 
track  of  all  these  new  players  whose 
faces  pop  out  at  us  on  the  screen,  who 
talk  just  a  bit  differently  than  those 
more  familiar  to  us.  Here,  for  Instance, 
ar^  two  youngster,  one  weU  might  term 
?hm  ^n^Mlriam  Hopkins  and  Cbarles 
StaFr'att,  carrying  off  a  Hopwood  farce 
with  all  the  aplomb  of  seasoned  studio 
h^itu^,  and  doing  in  such  ingenuous 
fashion  that  their  elders  m  the  game 
cinnot%easonably  become  Jealous  abou 
it  Miss  Hopkins,  who  at  first  signt 
reminds  one  of  Betty  Compson  before 
Betty  acquired  that  tired  look  makes 
her  screen  debut  as  the  spo^^ed  so- 
ciety  girl  who  needed  a  master  and  found 
Mm  in  Henrv  Morgan,  a  stalwart  ana 
SSn^peS  automobile  mechanic. 
Previously  shI  had  dabbled  m  musical 
comedy,  straight  comedy,  even  in  dass- 
ic  comedy  like  Aristophane  s  Lys^tra- 
ta."  Mr  Starrat,  a  few  years  out  of 
Dartmouth  and  football,  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Stuart  walker's  stock  compan? 
in  Cincinnati,  here  has  his  first  role 
consequence,  as  young  Morgan,  who  v 
not  affrald  to  spank  his  future  wu 
the  second  time  he  met  her. 

These  two  easUy  take  the  honors 
a  piece  which,  thanks  to  InteUlg 
treatment  by  adapters  and  dlrec 
shows  only  slight  signs  of  af*-  B 
in  1923-24,  David  Gray  and  the  la 


i  ,  Aood  turned  out  a  play  c», 
\TUr  Best,  People,"  based  on  Gray's 
Imbli.shod  stoo'.  "The  Self-Determlna- 
iun  of  the  Lennoxes."  It  dealt  satirl- 
ally  with  the  problems  of  the  second 


} ;      ,  ,  , ,         'loi  ■••n  anTTKn-- 

ife      ""k  ,,        '-^'Icb)  'led  M».  Pat- 
rlclc  Campbell,  who  makr lirrewlth  her 
1  screen  debut,  is  less  happy,  bclnf?  fiandl- 
I  capped  by  poor  direction  and  bad  lines. 
Diana  and  Tony,  vciy  much  io  love. 


W-railon.    Marion  and  Bertie  Lennox  i  }  are  sepai-ated    bv    Dlajia's  amhitinix: 
•rre  selfish  sifter  and  brother,  fed  up     Aunt  Emily  on  the  gr^nd  thS  Tony 
\n  social  hypocrisies,  spoiled  by  too   ;  has  no  money.    Before  he  leAvM  Fn^ 
uch  money.,  e.,ch  seeking  outlet?  for  |  .  i^nc  f^r  C^ada   he  and  Sa  el- 

chajige  photographs;  on  the  back  of 
each  one  is  written  tho  famous  quota- 
tion from  Lovelace,  pooh-poohed  by  tlie 
strictly  modem  but  still  popular  among 
romantic  souls:  "I  could  not  love  thee, 
dear,  so  much,  Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

elled  With   the  .ame  'chorus-  girt  '  !  i^n^'of  e'v^^se^hfl  S  Si 

■"^bi^^^u^rd'^trafa/urs  ^^-^^  ^"'^^  .J!fc^.i'iiv!i. 


uppres-sed  Individualities.  Marlon  found 
.<«ilvatlon  In  young  Morgan,  whom 
le  met  one  night  as  he  swam  ashore 
a  beach  where  she  had  stopped  her 
r.    Bertie,  drinking  too  much,  found 
5  in  Alice  O'Neil,  a  girl  of  refine- 
Jient  and  moral  strength  though  la- 
lelled 


ove  to  their  fated  ends.  There  are 
sondary  characters,  like  the  elder 
nnoxes  and  their  petty  existences  and 
plrations,  or  Lord  Rockingham,  a  dolt 
nd  a  fortune  hunter,  or  Alice's  chorus 
rl  friend,  Millie,  fresh  and  noisy, 
liese,  including  Bertie  and  Alice,  are 
ere  background  to  the  joyously  rough 
>urtshlp  between  sly  Marion  and  hon 
t  Hpnn,'  '  '  ■■  ■ 


, gay  social  whirl.  In 
the  attempt  to  forget  she  goes  pretty 
far,  urged  on  by  an  unattractive 
bounder,  Berwln.  Suddenly  Tony  re- 
turns, heir  to  an  earldom  and  wealthy 
I  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious. 


incidental  ritual— every  Russlaji  chdu 
ha.s  Its  own — Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
performance.  It  certainly  contributes 
much  to  the  audience's  enjoyment  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  choral  technique  of  the  Don  CJos- 
sacks  is  very  like  that  of  other  Russian 
choirs  who  have  come  to  Boston.  An 
extraordinary  precision  of  attack  and 
release,  an  exuberant  delight  in  effects 
for  their  own  .sake  rather  than  for 
Itheir  .special  apprnprlatencss  to  the  oc- 
casion; a  love  of  extreme  and  sudden 
[contrasts  of  tone,  dramatic  and  start- 
ling outbursts  of  full-throated  power, 
followed  by  equally  sudden  descents  to 
an  almost  inaudible  pianissimo.  What 
Is  unusual,  however,  is  Mr.  Jaroff's  fond- 
ness for  falsetto.  Sometimes  he  uses 
It  to  create  the  Illusion  of  a  mixed- 
voiced  chorus.  At  other  times,  the 
tenors  singing  falsetto  and  very  softly 
are  used  as  a  contrasting  choir  opposed , 


Diana,  still  In  love  with  him  but  con-   1  to  the  heavy  basses.    The  latter  effect 


jscious  of  having  broken  their  compact 
I  of  honor,  refuses  to  marry  despite  his 
!  pleas. 

,  „  I.H      Maxlne,  a  dancer  of  great  ability. 
Here  Is  an  hour  of  light  I  much  In  love  with  Tony,  has  follow^ 
■■"  j  him  to  London  and  now  comes  to  tho 
Finding  the  boy  Involved  In  a 


slon,  smoothly  acted,  aind'graccil 
■xceptlonally  clear  photofewiphy. 
"  V/.  E.  G. 


KEITH-BOSTON 

>  Speed" 

aJl-talkiiw  and  slnsinff  iCTBsn  eomeJy 
so  by  Humphrey  Pearson  Irom  the 
play  of  tho  same  name  by  -Bert  Ka,l- 
Harry  Ruby  and  Guy  Bolton;  Erected 
'rryn  LeRoy  and  presented  by  IVamsr 
Ts  w-ifh  the  lollowincr  cast: 

Peters    Joe  E.  Brov.u 

,i3„KolllnB    Bernice  Claire 

■  Brooks    Jaok  vviutins 

  Frank  JIcHugh 

"'■■sen    Laura  Lee 

■  „  ,  •  •   Kits,  Flyim 

'r  Colg-ate    Edmund  Breesa 

■  '}S';>ff   .  ■   Wade  Boteler 

Coleata    Cyril  Einf 

Kollms    Edwin  Maxwell 

,  ■  •, •  •  1  •  •  ■  •   Billy  Bletcher 

is  Infrequent  with  stage  musicals 
t'erred  to  the  screen,  the  plot  in 
Speed,"  current  feature  film  at 
:eith-Boston — formerly  the  Keith- 
— Theatre,  remains  uppermost  and 
lusical  Interludes  are  reasonably 
md  far  between.  Furthermore, 
Is  enough  comedy  for  Joe  E. 
'  to  work  with  and  not  be  era- 
sed. The  result  is  an  amusing, 
ably  lively  entertainment,  better 
might  have  been  expected  but 
suffering  from  the  .Inevitable 
lality  that  dogs  these  hybrid 
which  try  to  combine  stage  con- 
ns with  screen  realisnj.  and 
'e  nothing  in  particular  worth 
>ning.  - 
plot  Is  not  precisely  startling  but 
is  a  speed-boat  race  at  the  finish 
s  weU  photographed  and  reason- 
xciting.  Two  impecunious  clerks 
1  Brooks  and  Elmer  Peters,  de- 
3  take  one  tremendous  fling  dur- 
heir  vacation  and  stay  at  the 
e:-:pensive  place  they  can  find 
cell  for  millionaires  they  have  any 
it  of  trouble  evading  the'  cbnse- 
's  of  their  immense  wealth.  Both 
girls — Gerald  acquires  Virginia 
s,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
er  of  speedboats  and  Elmer  tries 
nd  witii  Babs  Green,  so  rich  that 
are  only  three  men  in  the  world 
er  to  marry  and  thev,  unfortu- 
,  have  wives.  Virginia's  father 
lis  mechanic  on  the  evening  be- 
iie  big  speedboat  race  and  hires 
1  to  run  it  Instead.   Spencer  Col- 


rescue. 

drunken  brawl— he  had  tried  to  beat 
up  Berwln — she  takes  him  home  with 
her  and  then,  by  a  ruse,  brings  Diana 
to  her  apartment.  Next  day  Diana 
agrees  to  see  Tony  again,  mt  not,  as 
he  thinks,  to  marry  him.  On  the  pre- 
tense of  testing  out  her  plans  she  leaves 
Tony  and  Ma.xlne  at  the  airport  to- 
gether and  fUes  to  France.  A  year 
later  Tony  finds  her  In  a  little  French 
village,  they  make  their  explanations 
and  are  married.  As  the  sensitive,  fun- 
damentally honest  Diana.  Lois  Moran 
gives  the  best  performance  she  has  yet 
offered — sincere,  touching  and  beUeve- 
able.  Phillips  Holmes,  handsome,  chiv- 
alrous and  romantic,  is  almost  equally 
good  as  Tony.  Mae  Clarke  makes  an 
excellent  Maxlne,  and  Walter  Byron  Is 
satisfactory  In  a  conventional  role.— 
E.  L.  H. 

>NDAY,    NOVEMBER    17,  19 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

MAJESTIC — "The  Blue  Ghost."  mystery 
comedy -drama:  8:S0. 

PLYMOUTH— "Michael  and  Mary."  A.  A. 
Milne  s  comedy,  with  Madfe  Kennedy.  Ter- 
eni-e  Neill:  8:30. 

TREMOXT— "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
with  Maurice  Moscovitch:  8:15.- 

WILBUR— "Street  Scene,"  Pulitzer  prize 
Dlay;  8:30. 


5''<'1*T-^«^<^o'o"'»l'  HolHs  Street,  Lyric 
and  Shubert  theatres  are  dark  this  week. 


MUSIC 


DON  COSSACKS 
The  Don  Cossack  Russian  Male  Cho- 
rus made  Its  first  appearance  in  Boston  | 
yesterday  afternoon  before  an  audience 
that  nearly  filled  Symphony  hall.  The 
36  men  who  compose  this  chorus  are 
described  as  former  officers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  army.  Confined  in  a  Tur- 
kish prison  camp  with  the  rest  of  Gen. 
Wrangel's  defeated  white  army,  these 
men  were  formed  into  a  chorus  and 
trained    by    their   present  conductor, 
lis  deadlv  rival  tri=^  7"^"^'  ^T,"'"    ( S^rge  Jaroff.  and  afterward  formed  the 
a  vain  attimnV  tf  l"^"'^  °^        Russian  Orthodox  church 

:rmer1s'/rStU?but°Serild''rr.    ''''  ^^^^  — *  <=*«er 

and  accordingly  wins  the  race 
re  IS  a  brief  bit  of  confusion 


was  used  very  beautifully  in  some  of 
the  old  Russian  liturgical  music  which 
formed  the  first  group,  notably,  for  in- 
stance, in  Kastalsky's  Credo,  where  the 
loudly  intoning  basses  ceased  abruptly, 
revealing  to  the  ear  a  sound  as  of  an 
Infinitely  distant  choir  of  singing  angels. 
The  incredibly  fine  pianissimo  which 
produced  this  effect  was  exploited  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  concert, 
often  with  charming  and  legitimate  ef- 
fect, as  in  "The  Red  Sarafan" — per- 
haps the  most  sensitively  and  taste- 
fully performed  Item  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram— at  other  times  with  no  justifi- 
cation but  its  own  virtuosity.  Much 
use  was  also  made  of  a  falsetto  soloist, 
a  tenor  able  to  produce  a  very  pretty 
soprano  voice,  but  a  very  little  of  this 
kind  of  singing  goes  a  very  long  way. 

The  Don  Cossacks  possess  the  usual 
quota  of  fine  bass  voices — one  superb 
high  bass  in  particular — and  some  rich 
and  powerful  tenors  into  the  bargain; 
and  Mr.  Jaroff  gives  his  best  voices 
many  opportunities  to  dlslay  their  beau- 
ties in  solo  work.  In  ensemble,  singing 
with  full  voice,  they  have  the  virility, 
the  strong  rhythm,  the  humor  that  re- 
mind the  hearer  that  this  is  a  chorus 
of  ex-cavalry  officers.  They  are  not 
above  the  yells  and  catealls  and  wlilstles 
of  the  American  cowboy.  They  are 
rough  and  vociferous  in  fortissimo  pas- 
sages, lacking  the  velvety  richness  of 
some  other  Russian  choirs  but  making 
up  for  it  with  a  hearty  good  humor 
that  is  perhaps  more  truly  Russian  and 
gives  the  singing  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
despite  all  their  artifices,  something  of 
the  flavor  of  true  folk  music. 

The  audience  evinced  the  most  un- 
usual enthusiasm,  clapping,  stamping 
and  even,  at  last,  shouting  its  appre- 
ciation. S.  S. 


THE  COMPINSKT  TRIO 

The  Complnsky  trio  of  New  York 
played  trios  of  Brahms,  H.  Vllla-Lobos, 
and  Smetana  last  night  at  the  Reper- 
tory Theatre.  A  large  audience  listened 
appreciatively,  and,  after  two  hours  of 
music,  asked  for,  and  received,  more. 

The  trio  of  H.  VUla-Lobos  (No.  3), 
was  given  Its  first  American  perform- 
ance last  night,  according  to  a  noto  on 
the  program — meaning,  no  doubt,  its 
first  performance  in  the  United  States, 
for  South  Americans,  of  whom  ViUa- 
Lobos  is  one,  must  have  heard  the  work 
of  this  talented  Brazilian,  and  they 
are  ordinarily  wroth  at  being  naively 
left  out  of  consideration  when  we  talk 
about  "America."  The  work  Itself  la 
intensely  Interesting  on  first  hearing 


a  stock-certificate  that  Gerald 
,lmer  had  forgotten  to  return,  but 
'^"^S  comes  out  all  right  in  the 

Joe  E  Brown,  fantastically  ap- 
ed in  the  loudest  of  checked  suits 
IS  way  into  and  out  of  difficulties' 
engaging  Idiocy.  It  is  really  his 
•e,  although  he  recieves  able  assist- 
from  the  dimmutive  comedienne 
I  Lee.  Bernice  Claire,  and  Jack 
mr  as  the  more  romantic  pair  are 
irly  unmteresting,  Mr.  WWting  in 
:u^ar  showmg  a  great  lack  of  let- 
Dility  although  he  sings  reasonably 
,   E.L.H. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
Dancers" 

Ikinsr  screen  drama  "adanfoil 

■ted  Miu^Ai^^.T£:^^ 

° :::::::::  pv,  .^^i'^r  bjtod 

  PhUhria  Holmes 

Emny- Mrs:  PatHc^^l^^ 

c  Often  does  one  motion  pictare  of- 
uch  heavy  swathes  of  virtSie  no- 
■  ?f  virtue,  nobiUty.  self-ticrifica 
alk  abotit  honor,  and  stiU  ftianage 
niam  interesting.    Yet  this  Is  d?- 
Jily  true  of  "The  Dancers,"  cmrent  ; 
lure  film  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
latres.    It  Is  scarcely  neces«UT  to 
:ion  the  fact  that  it  has. few  points 
l:ommon  with  the  play  from  Wch 
l  as  taken,  especiaUy  toward  the  end! 
■  wh.ea  the  hero  and  heroine  had 
L  through  so  much  emotion  it  would 
laptious  to  demand  an  unhappy  tnd- 
As  it  was  there  was  quite  a  bit 
■uspense,  with  several  Performances 


uX?  hv  thi  =v?r»^"  V.       J^^^   because  Of  an  unusually  exotic  and  col- 

Jwention  vPstIrH.v"th'i°''f  character,  and  It  would  probably 

reception  yesterday,  the  success  that  is  /™vefli  *.vpr,  .rr^at^r  hAai.t.iM  .««.«nrt 


aJI-talkin? 
!  Burke 
by  Si       .  _ 
directed  by 


said  to  have  been  theirs  in  Europe  is 
likely  to  be  echoed  in  this  country. 
Their  program  was  as  follows:  Credo 
(Kastalsky);  1st  Psalm  of  David  (Old 
Church  Melody);  How  Greatly  Our 
Lord  Is  Glorified,  and  Who  Can  Equal 
Thee    (Bartniansky) ;    In   the  Forest 

j  (Pashchenko) ;  Kanawka  (Chesnokoff); 
The    Red    Sarafan    (Wariamoff,  arr. 

|Serge  Jaroff);  Volga  Boatman's  Song 

!(arr.  Jaroff);  An  Old  Polka  (arr.  Do- 
browen);  CavahT^  Signals  (Kotolitin) ; 

(The  Homeland,  and  Stenka  Rasin  (arr. 

'Dobrowen);  Old  Cossack  Song  (Folk- 
song). 

Clad  in  their  black  tunics,  red- 
striped  breeches  and  cavalry  boots,  the 
Don  Cossacks  stride  upon  the  platform 
from  left  and  right  and  stand,  stalwart 
and  erect,  in  a  double  row — the  arc  of 
a  circle — awaiting  their  leader.  He  en- 
ters, small,  slender,  dapper  and  bird- 
like in  his  quick,  nervous  movements, 
contrasting  comically  in  size  with  his 
men,  who  tower  over  him.  He  bows 
to  the  audience,  turns,  and  in  a  flash  ; 
the  concert  is  on.  As  each  number ; 
ends,  he  acknowledges  applause, 
marches  up  to  the  wall  of  Cossacks 
that  faces  him;  as  he  approaches,  four 
men  swing  on  their  heels  to  allow  him 
to  pass  through,  the  double  wall  closes 
behind  him  again,  and  there,  in  tem- 
porary seclusion,  partially  visible  only 
to  the  balconies,  he  may  mop  his  brow, 
perhaps  give  last  minute  instructions  to 
the  motionless  but  attentive  backs  of 
his  men,  possibly  give  them  their  pitch 
for  the  next  number.  By  the  same 
route,  or,  alternatively,  striding  into 
view  round  one  wing  of  his  corps,  Mr. 
Jaroff  returns  to  his  post.    All  this 


reveal  even  greater  beauties  at  second 
hearing,  for  in  It  there  is  a  wealth, 
even  a  super-abundance,  of  melodic  and 
rhythmic  Invention  of  a  high  order.  The 
development  Is  rhapsodic  and  episodic; 
a  murmurous  shadowy  backgroimd 
gives  way  to  sudden  chatterings,  as  of 
birds  and  apes,  and  sweet  langorous 
songs  are  engulfed  by  sudden  rushing 
streams  of  savage  percussive,  dance 
music.  Through  delicately-patterned, 
interweaving  melodies  heavy  drum- 
beats sound,  and  stinging  through  soft 
guitar-like  thumping,  showers  of  pierc- 
ing harmonics.  Villa-Lobos  has  achieved 
an  amazing  variety  of  effects;  even  for 
trio  music  his  paletto  lacks  no  color, 
however  pale,  however  richly  deep. 
Whether  the  musio  In  Itself  haa  last- 
ing power  to  charm  cannot  be  told 
from  one  hearing,  but  It  Is  at  least 
colorful,  intriguing,  and  imaginative- 
delightful  to  separate  Brahms  In  & 
lyrically  romantic  mood  (Trio  In  C- 
Opus  87)  from  Smetana  In  a  passion 
Of  heroics  (Trio  In  G  minor— Opus  15). 

The  players,  two  brothers  and  a  sis- 
ter, seem  to  offer  fuller  musicianship 
and  warmer  powers  at  every  concert. 
The  pianist,  least  gifted  of  the  three, 
has  achieved  a  much  more  delicate  sense 
of  ensemble  playing  than  she  has  here- 
tofore exhibited,  but  she  still  falls  be- 
hind In  authority  and  tone  production. 
She  is  still  Inclined  to  remain  the  timid 
accompanist,  rather  than  the  vibrant, 
necessary  third  of  an  entity.  But  aside 
from  this  minor  carpmg,  the  trio  de- 


V  pfaistr. — TTTe 
..oth  pla.yinif  from  nirn„,i_,  ,„,, 
nw  m  teat  in  trio  playing)  are  splen- 
did musicians,  technically  proficient 
musically  mature.  To  IndivldSal  quah- 
ties—excellent  tone,  grace  of  phraslne 
eloquent,  but  not  sentimental.  Inte^pre-' 
tatlons— the  brothers  add  an  astound 
ng  virtuosity  in  en.semble  playine  ThU 
tLT^"°F"^'"^  passages  aSch  a1 
the  beginning  of  the  second  movement 
of  the  Brahms  trio,  in  which  the  violin 
and  'cello  play  the  same  melody  an 
octave  apart.  In  such  a  situation  per- 
fect ensemble  is  rare  indeed,  and  the 
more  pleasurable  when  it  Is  heard 

-The  Brahms  was,  aside  from  some 
Inadequacies  in  the  performance  of  the 
pianist,  beautifully  done— moving  po- 
etic, passionate.  Smetana's  trio,  much 
less  interesting  musically,  served  to  dis- 
play the  bravura  that  these  young  plac- 
ers can  command  when  It  is  called  for 
These  well-schooled  and  sensitive 
musicians  should  find  their  Boston 
audiences  growing,  and  constant,  for 
there  Is  all  too  little  chamber  music 
here  of  any  .kind,  and  this  trio  is, 
clearly,  of  the  best.  e.  B. 

MARIE  HEALT 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Union  of  Boston,  a  recital  was  given  last 
night  at  Symphony  hall  by  Marie  Healy, 
coloratura  soprano.  Miss  Healy  was  in 
1927  a  national  finalist  In  the  competi- 
tion Instituted  by  the  Atwater  Kent 
Foundation,  and  has  since  simg  at  con- 
certs In  the  East  and  the  Middle  West. 
In  1929  she  was  a  soloist  at  the  Spring- 
field musical  festival.    Last  night  she 
was  assisted  by  Roland  Tapley,  violin- 
ist, and  Gaston  Bladet,  flutist,  both  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
by  James  Ecker,  pianist.  Her  program 
was  as  follows:  Handel,  Skylark  Pretty 
Rover;  Donaudy,  O  del  mio  amato  ben- 
Mozart,  Alleluja;  Stravinsky.  Pastorale- 
LaForge,    Come    Unto    These  Yellow 
Sands  (with  flute) ;  Bishop,  Lo  Hear  the 
Gentle  Lark   (with  flute);  Verdi,  Ah 
Fors'  e  Lui  (from  Traviata) ;  Rummel, 
Across  the  Hills;  Kountz,  The  Sleigh; 
Woodman,  Joy  of  Spring. 

Miss  Healy's  voice  has  a  certain 
youthful  freshness  of  quaUty  that  lends 
it  charm;  she  has  agility,  and  is  able, 
without  too  obvious  effort,  to  reach 
the  highest  notes  of  the  normal  colora- 
tura range.  Another  youthful  quality, 
namely  inexperience,  seemed  also  to  be 
Indicated  In  the  marked  vibrato  which 
marred  the  smoothness  of  her  tones 
and  in  the  unsteadiness  and  the  lack 
of  solidity  and  resonance,  which  were 
to  be  noted  In  her  middle  voice.  It  Is 
true  that  these  faults,  which  nervous- 
ness may  have  accentuated,  became  less 
obtrusive  as  the  concert  advanced  and 
Miss  Healy  warned  to  her  work,  but 
it  is  evident  none  the  less  that  if  she 
is  to  realize  the  possibilities  that  have 
been  recognized  In  her,  these  matters 
will  need  attention. 

As  it  was.  Miss  Healy  was  able  to 
sing  with  a  pleasant  and  apt  naivete 
Stravinsky's  charming  Pastorale,  and 
was  not  unsuccessful  in  her  graceful 
competition  with  the  flute  in  the  songs 
of  LaForge  and  Bishop.  Her  agility  was 
equal  to  the  demands  put  upon  it  by 
Verdi's  air.  Into  which  some  decoration 
not  hallowed  by  tradition  had  been  in- 
troduced, though  the  warmer  expres- 
siveness   which    alternates    with  the 
mood  of  light  exuberance  was  less  suc- 
cessfully realized.    Traviata's  part  Is  a 
notoriously  exacting  one,  demanding  a 
coloratura  soprano  with  the  expressive 
qualities  that  few  of  even  the  most  ex- 
perfenced  singers  of  this  type  possess. 
As  encore.  Miss  Healy  sang,  with  violin 
obbligato.  Gounod's  Ave  Maria.  She 
was  applauded  warmly.  Mr.  Tapley  also 
earned  much  applause  by  his  musician- 
ly  performance  of  Lalo's  Symphonic  Es- 
pagnole  and  by  the  grace  with  which 
he  played  the  smaller  pieces  that  he 
had  also  placed  upon  his  program. 
He,  too,  was  compelled  to  grant  en- 
cores.    Mr.    Bladet's   assistance  was 
equally  appreciated.— S.  S.  I 


POVI.A  FRIJSH 

La,st  night  at  Jordan  hall,  Povla 
Prijsh.  soprano,  gave  her  fir.sfc  recital  of 
the  season,  before  a  very  large  and.  as 
usual,  a  very  enthusiastic  audience.  She 
.sang  the  following  program:  Mein  glaeu- 
biges  Herz  (Bachi:  Die  blauen  Pi-iieh- 
lin8.«iaugeu  i  Franz):  Waldeinsamkeit 
Die  drei  Zigeuner  (Liszt):  Le  Temps  des 
lilas  (Cliaus-soni ;  Le.s  Papillons  (Chaut;- 
sin  I :  Priere  qu'un  enfant  ne  meure  pas 
(Fevrien:  Attributs  (Poulenc);  Ronde 
(Erne.st  Blochi;  Selige  Nacht  iMarxi; 
Ach,  wende  diesen  Bhck  (Brahms  i: 
Fi-eundliche  Vision  (Strauss);  Les  Lila? 
(Rachmaninoff!;  Serenade  de  la  Mort 
( Moussoig.skii :  The  Birds  (Paggei:  Thy 
Dark  Eves  (Griffes):  Sylvelln  i  Bind- 
ing»;  Eros  (Grieg).  Mme.  Frijsh  was, 
as  usual,  excellently  accompanied  by 
Celius  Dougherty. 

The  admirable  Danish  singer's  re- 
markable and  thoroughly  justified  popu- 
larity with  her  audience — an  audience, 
by  the  way,  unusual  in  quality  a.s  well 
as  .size— was  as  strongly  manifest  as 
ever  last  night.  She  earned  it  as  usual 
bv  lipr  snnerb  arti.strv  and  intellieence. 
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fSioTTraTT"Sft<i  the 

'Dr'tlny."  by  Oscar 


.V  the  oDDos'ed  qualities  of  strength  and 
licacv  or  ardor  and  restraint  whicli 

,nalit4'  ImPO^^,,".^^"  sneaking  of Mme.  I 
,  ,d  by  personalit\,  In  speaKing  ui  o,-ph 

intpiisp  conviction  and  aiustic  in 
'gritv  t  «t  sliine  through  all  her  ^vork  , 
.,fd  are  reflected  in  her  njam^er 

■;,T\he  sharply  contrasted  tenderness, 
;  nd  delicacy  of  Fran./s  two  songs  the 
finely  dramatized  Performance  ol  Uszt  s, 
!oo-farely   heard   song   of   the  imee 
^ie/    The    Gallic    melancholy  of 
^S'n-s'^Temps  des  Lilas    the  e_n- 
rhanting  lightness  J^^^, 
■loser's  Papillons  which  had  to  be  re 
n^ted)   the  unmannered  melodiousness 
Pouienc's  Attributs.  the  charm  of 
Bloch"  dehcately  macabre  Ronde  were 
I  achieved  with  all  Mme.  Fiijsh  s  proved 
i  sk  l  in  the  handling  of  Fiench  song 

Moments  of  dissent  there  were  of 
i  course-  it  might  be  thought,  foi  m 
Stance'  that  in  Moussorgski  s  great  song. 
'  Deitlt- might  have  sung  seductively  and 
soothinsly.  rather  than  in  the  tone  of 
1  shiister  menace  which  Mme.  Pnjsh  lent 
him    Bi^t  in  general,  both  in  the  songs 
motioned,  and  in  most  of  those  hwich 
MnnT  be  separately  considered  here 
including  the^xquisitely  sung  Eng  i.h 
and  Scandinavian  group.  Mme  P  ij.sh^ 
1  artistry  and  the  skill  with  wluch  she 
overcame  the  inherent  deficiencies  of 
her  '  oTce  as  a  musical  instrument  ex 
(•it'>d  admiration  and  respect.  She  was 
rewarded,  as  usual,  with  the  most  spon- 
taneous,  vigoru.s    and   prolonged  ap- 
plause.   

"       '■  -  .  j:- 
LOKWS  STATE 
■'A  Lady's  Morals" 

\ri  all-talUiiiir  .Hid  sinfriiiK  (xn-en  drama 
i.laptcil  bv  Hans  Kiale.v  and  ClaiidiiiP  »<"st 
.ini  IliP  sloiv  of  Doinili.v  Faincini:  diici'ted 
iiv  Siilnpv  Franklin  and  presented  by  Melro- 
(iiddw.vii-Mayer  with  the  loUowinir  'asi. 
.I.  iiii.v  I.iMd  ■  (-'"'■f   ' 


iV  ■■   Dv   u.scar  Sac 
-.-Kis  kav  JohiLson  at  certaui  angle's 
but  iias  more  warmth  and  feeling  tii  her 
.acting  and  she  pre.<=pnts  a  delightful 
'picture  in  the  voluminous  costumes  of 
:the  middle  19th  century.  Of  the  tem- 
•  perament  usually  associated  with  an 
ooera  singer  she  pos.sos.ses  little,  but  the 
S  may  be  .said  of  the  real  Jenny 
Lind.   In  the  part  of  the  romantic  Pa,il 
Reginald.  Denny  surpa.sses  himself.  He 
is  handsome,  earnest,  tragic  and  utterly 
sincere  without  a  trace  of  sloppy  .senti- 
mentality.    Wallace  Beery.  .^POf^'^r''}^ 
briefW  as  P.  T.  Barnum.  is  capital,  while 
excellent  work  in  smaller  roles  ^  con- 
tributed bv  Jobyna-  Howland.  Gilbert 
'  Emery.  Paul  Procasl  and  Judith  Vo.selU. 

E.  Xj.  rl. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON 

PHaiP  HALE 

companist.    This  reriwi  j 
*S^cc^up?tional 

''*]^'r*^5ohnson's  program  was  a*  fol- 
'"^eri-Floridla.  .Invocazione  ^  Orfeo  jj 
from  -Kuridice.  •     Thomas  Arne.  , 
from    ••Comus       S^^^^""puccini,  aria 
.  _  Pleta  from    II  ^'?J'^'Vi,,bert  Ihr  Bild. 
'u  t   .  ^'•°'"  ''^f^v,°n      StS     Al  "rseel^^^^ 

PADEREWSKI  ^^J^^^.^  ^iT"^'  chf 

P^LS^gav^a  recital  last  Sr"  ah'  w^'T 
Ignace  Paderewski  gave  a  i  v  Maiden.    Griffes,  ^ e  u  w 

-^-in^«^ey|^oJr^^^^^ 

?!^.1a^n^/'i^?dTu.ue'ora^hem.  b,^„J  by^Cyrll  Scott. 


   '.B-rahn,.  "^j^"  was  mtural  that  Mr.  Johnson  an 

l}]^i^.^^'^^oiie(^^...y,^  me  concert 

¥^^Win  tKe Plain:::::::  ....;:g^>j;-^  Si^th^tl^  Te'JS  -d'^- 

S  tr^^?:ia^rS^^s!n-  outstrefche. 

■Tristan  and  Isolde 


':l  Brandt. 


WifV. 


.  .  Grace  Moore  ; 
Reginald  Denny  j 
.  .  .  .WallaeR  Beery 

 Ons  Shy 

. Joijyna  Howland 
, .  .  Gilbert  Emery 
. .  .  GeorEe  Jlarion 
Paul  Proiasi 
Giovanni  Martrno 

  Bod!  I  RnsinE 

 loan  Slandine 

Mavis  Villiers 
Judith  Voselli 


A  hand.^oiiuly  mounted,  beautifully 
acted  romance,  in  excellent  taste  -Ibeit 
a  trifle  slow  moving,  is  "A  Lady's 
Morals."  current  feature  film  at  Loew's 
State  Theatre.  It  serves  several  pur- 
po.ses:  To  introduce  Grace  Moore, 
charming  Metropolitan  opera  soprano, 
to  the  talking  pictures;  to  prove  that  ^ 
good  music  well  sung  can  be  a  help 
instead  of  a  hindrance:  finally,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Reginald  Denny,  far  from 
being  a  one-type  player,  is  quite  as  good 
in  a  serious  dramatic  role  as  he  is  In 
farce  corned v  parts.  Indeed,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that,  histrionically 
.speaking,  the  film  is  Mr.  Denny's  and 
not  Miss  Moore's.  The  production,  as  a 
whole,  is  admirably  protographed  and 
Mi.s.s  Moore's  songs  excellently  repro- 
duced. 

Despite  the  title,  which  should  not 
be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible,  "A 
LadVs  Morals"  Ls  the  stoJT  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  a  young  composer.  'Whether 
it  has  any  foundation  in  fact  matter.s 
very  little:  It  is  pleasant  entertainment 
:n  good  taste,  a  phenomenon  for  which  j 
we  are  duly  grateful.    Jenny  Lind.  on  a  j 
concert  tour  with  her  temperamental 
retinue,  stops  one  stormy  night  at  a  I 
.<;mall  inn  where  the  be.st  room  Is  occu-  p 
pied  bv  a  good-looking  young  composer,  i' 
Paul  Brandt.  His  terms  for  giving  up 
his  room  are  that  Jenny  shall  sing  a 
song  he  has  just  written.    She  com- 
plies and  Paul,  enchanted  by  her  sing- 
ing, ki.sses  her.  replying  to  her  indig- 
nant protest  that  he  has  fallen  hi  love 
with  her.    Later  on  they  m<«t  again 
and  Jennv.  against  her  will,  finds  her- 
self returning  his  affection. 

Then,  one  tragic  evening,  her  voice 
breaks  when  she  Is  called  on  to  encore 
the  "Casta  Diva "  from  "Norma"  and 
Paul  is  badly  hurt  when  he  resents  the 
Insults  of  the  gallery.   His  sight  failing, 
he  still  thinks  only  of  her  and  brings  ; 
his  uncle,  a  famous  singing  teacher,  to  i 
liplp  her  regain  her  voice.  Touched  by  j' 
his  devotion.  Jennv  confesses  her  love  I 
and   thev   go   awav   together,  hoping 
against  hope  that  hLs  sight  mav  be  re- 
stored. Finding  that  he  is  really  going 
blind.  Paul  vanishes,  unwilling  to  be  a 
handicap.  At  the  end  they  are  reunited 
in  a  very  touching  scene. 

Just  how^  Grace  Moore  will  be  received 
by  film  fans  is  .something  of  a  problem. 
I  She  is  charming,  gracious,  attractive 
land  possessed  of  a  lovely  voice  which 
reproduces  admirably.    Her  singing  of 
"Casta  Diva"  is  beautiful  and  she  fares 
.'vccllrntly  In  the  lighter  music.  "Oh. 
no  Men  Adoi"  Me?"  by  Herbert 


I  Campanella  "  '       there         .      *      fvfo  marriaee  of  Henry  the 

The  (treat  audience  'was  n^*^.  ,^"^'^:!  written  for  the jnam^^ 

piano,  pleaded  tjie  ';aus®  oi      confer-!  ;"f;„aiso  the  fact  that  an  opeiatic 

the    succeedmg  y^f\^^^present  am 

<n™v,t  nf  time    bv  sout-weaijmg 
venture  ouSL  of  his  own  peculiar 
art. 


as  well  as 

voice  "Les  "cloches."  of  the  period 
S  the  composer  w^  undeij^  the  in 

fluence  of  Massenet,  is  no^.  ^'l^'.^'^lhe 
istic  of  the  later,  greater  Debussj.  The 
hpntitiful  "Automne, '  reminoea  one 
that  he  music  of  Gabriel  Faure  is  too 
httle  sun?  here,  his  piano  music  too 
mil  Slaved.  The  air  "Depuis  long- 
temps 'j'hrbttais  cette  chambre.^  IS  poo 
stuff  w'hen  taken  from  the  stage,  un 
like  Puccini's  aria  which  was  sung  with 

^"^^""5'ohnson- differentiated  shrewdly 
thp  first  group  of  arias,  appreciating 
hi  sfmpUcity^  the  intensity  of  Per  j 
„J,rf  <5trnriplla    the  square-toed  air  oi ; 
Arne  fo  thoroughly  English  in  texture. 

^B^lfd  """l?raui-s^""'ille'i^eelfn^^^  ."Au- 
fomne'-  andX;song  by  Rachm 

a  veritable  httle  "scena.  — Jt.^,  the' 


^■"'"c^^tLer ^h'cons^^^^^^^^^^^  • 
^wm  ""she^a^ade    her  gorgeous  cc^- 

is  a  beautiful,  rareiy  pe. 
fascinating  art,  and  there  a  e  i 
lew  exponents  of  it  ^eiore         ^^.^^ j 
Those  who  bring^  seenfwhether  they 
to  light  should  P«^een,  loversj 
are  themselves  fPan'^J^   because  until 
and  studen  s  of  SPam.  ^cai^ 
very  recently  all  that  Amenc  a 

at  the  Spanish  dance  was  p^issianl 
child  of  Spanish  music  ana  ^  j 

T^IiiTITeps.  kn  Idea  of  it  that  is  still. 

l-i^orari'^s'd^^^^i^c^-^^ 
?r^a^^i,f^-^sM9^ 

an  expression  of  the  Personality  of  tl^ 
riancer  In  it  there  are  possibilities 
?o,  ''ft  touches  of  drama.--mt  of  es-e- 
brows  shrug  of  shoulders,  flick  of  heeis 
that  suggest  more  than  the  Joyous  or 
Passionate  ritual  of  the  steps  and  the 
?asunets,  but  it  is  always  an  innately 
human,  pcr.sonal  experience^  Informed 
it  is  most  successful  when  Periormea 
'hv  «  dancer  of  compelling  personality 
■as  wen  as'dignlty  and  f  ill  Miss  Go^^s 

TZT'to  be  caVe'funy 
ra=&v%Puced  vcrs^^^^^ 

^  |-lWn•lsV"fpil■^^i^nor^t^•^;;^^^' 

She  i^  still  too  much  the  voung  stu-^ 
^int  mov  ng  enchantedly  through  the 
mazes^?  an'an  she  loves  but  does  no. 

"Ihe  comes  closest  to  doing  fine  danc^ 
ing  in  her  own  compositions,  which 

r.  srf 

awaiting  her  lover  in  the  last-gainCT 
fng  dusk  Most  charming  o  her  ai 
thlnUc  dances  was  the  .one  from  Po 
tugal.-the  bold  and  roying-eyed  fishe 
eh  1  who  clashed  little  bells  on  h( 
fingers  as  she  stamped  and  cavorted 

an  art  that  requires  the  poise  oi  yew 

'"mIs^  BelX'  Weller  contributed  ha 
pla^'v  ng  that'^pleased  the  audience 
■:  much   as  did  a  P>ano  solo  by  Ram 
ioonsalez.    Miss    Goyas  able  acco. 
.    panist. — E.  B.  


„  _  and  composers  musn-o'  ^    Yatic  ' 


uuooj,  "                   in  Rachmaninon,  ^^en  a  singer  awc.io      -  -  . 

in  tones;  the  last  movem  ^^d  Ho^P^f'^^put,  and  Ramon 

of  the  mazurkas  recalled  the  old  writer  ^aie^ 
in  this  music,  a  voice^sob- 


bing 
though 
three 


must  dance  In  my  red  shoes 
,  my  heart  is  breaking.  Tne 
three  impressionistic  preludes  of  De 
bussy  w™  e  not  foreign  to  the  pianist  s 
Dussy  weic  performance  ot 

fo^eS^S^cxc^wl^nder^t^oa^^^^^^^ 
robt^rSs?h'etfcl  Sonal  :csutls. 


?:£^  S;.T'rn^daM:^Faao    drom  Por- 

>[°'^&f-^is;«C: 

%',^,';.f'soloS"E?P?nr(Madaro).  Hamon 
Gonzales.  (oriBinal)  :  Taconeo  (Irom 

X,?dlaT,tia«'^"c^%^a«-T|aoh,:  Au  Matin 
(Tmivn.erf "  M.is^  ^VeUer.  .  La 

Vida  Breve    <"^Vf ' 

'"^^mp"rlo->^  odioi^ 
^frr^h^e  d'an'ct  fnJ^dfnc^s  U  Spain 


TVES  CHAROON 

Yves  Chardon,  violoncellist  of  the  » 
ion  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  cc 
1  cert  last  night  at  Jordan  hall,  with 
1  assistance  of  .some  distinguished  cr 
I  freres  from  the  .Sypmhon^^  and  ^ 

'--r^e^^c|3-:^ 

that  has  been  presented  here  this  . 
^°"sonTtlofMozrrtfor  'cello  and  J, 
£eV^'Ss»4f£|' 

Tango  of  Albeniz,  Nocturne  m  B 
I  °  Vembei^of  th^  wind-instrument  | 

Panenka.  bassoon:  W.  /aiKemei 
i  nr   Archibald  T.  Davidson,  conrijj. 

Chardon's  initiative   an^  ^ 
.spicacity  in  arranging  this  varip^o 
valuable  program  deserve  the  h. 
nraise  He  is  willing  to  conceoe  JJje^ 

T  vlriety  of  .^"t^^f.'e  S"^ 
Dlaying  throughout  an  ent  re  c™ 
to  reveal  its  beauties  and  W«! 
powers  In  ensemble  playing,  and  ^ 
primarily  interested  m  music  n» 
his  own  prowess.  „„cirian  nt 

His  own  abilities  as  a  """'^'ho  'f 

highest  register    and  it  is  ev^ 
flexible  throughout,  softest  p. 
vibrating  with  the  same  chara 
wamth  as  his  most  sonorou.J 
,  bow,  too,  is  lively  and  delicate^ 
I  and  sure  of  effects^  But  ^e 
I  though  it  IS  agile,  errs  oftenu 
tlon.  Sometimes,  be 't  said.  ?«r. 
sacrifices   perfect  intpnaUon 
atelv  in  order  to  taks  a  piec»| 
Sic  speed... thereby  ac;-:-v  ng 


1  V 

ent  It-  1 

oon  W-  '}''"'• 


I  'llbSlTy,  11   i:  II-  1" 

I  /  .itpresting  of  the  music  played 
■  /  /.Mit  Bchmltfs  Ll«d  et  Scherzo 
1/  /Cfiuont.  emotional,  richly  color- 
'/  .iipo.sltlon,  which  made  use  of  the 

Instrument  and  the  winds  with  in- 
/ity  Hnd  Imagination.  It  wai  played 

II  iindorstandinK  and  fire. 

Ii  Laiiga's  ciyslallinr.  accurate  violin 
>inc  plus  Mr.  Chardon's  beautiful 
lo  pl.n\inK,  mad?  of  Ravel's  charm- 
SnruUa  a  Rcnuine  delight.  All  the 
^rvm  .jollity  and  wit,  and  bright 
hr.'.  of  patterned  beauty  of  the  music 
IP  lo  life  under  their  bows.  They 
le  clear  the  structure  of  the  music 
lout.  overemphasizing  It — a  French 
It. 

r.  AUard's  bassoon  playing  In  the 
ut,    was    gracefully  appropriate, 
r^h  difficulties  of  both  players  with 
It  ion  and  some  unwise  rubatos 
^fi  :ome  of  the  most  delightful 
•"iit.s  of  the  Sonata. 
-  ClL^rdon  was  warmly  applauded 
tif  solo  playing,  and  was  forced  to 
.  'r>       already  generous  program. 
I  irry  large  and  unusually  distin- 
f  d  audience  enjoyed  the  concert, 
E.  B. 


.Ki;i  IV.BERG  AND  GEORGI 

■aid  Kreutr.berg  and  Yvonne  Gcorgl 
ht  a  progi-am  which  included 
new  dances  to  Symphony  hall 
light.  A  large  audience  was  pres- 
;)  see  their  latest  work  and  to  re- 
■  ichanting  moments  from  last  year's 
n  111. 

night's  dancing  struck  andsus- 
\  new  note.    These  two,  who 
be  halves  of  a  single  dance 
Uty — the    one    masculine,  but 
aiid  Impulsive,  the  other  ferai- 
.1  conlained.  calm  and  strong — 
ized  characterization  last  year. 
i:ogranis  were  built  around  the 
•X.  the 'macabre,  the  grotesque 
;  '  exotic.    Movement  there  was. 
ility,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  a  ii 
.«iy    Impersonal    lyricism,   but  ! 
(  le  not  the  most  impressive  of  j 
u.-ilUies.    But  last  night  their  : 
liafi  reached  a  more  elevated,  : 
iiply  choreographic,  plane.    The  ' 
of  movement  was  presented  as  j 
wdrthy  of  Itself,  not  dependent 
i!l)ollsm,  characterization:  or  even  ; 
_  .iiiimp.    With  bodie.s  schooled  to  j 

Net  control,  and  minds  attuned  to 
mile  and  linear  beauty,  they  wove  ' 
:  115,  of  melody  Into  the  coiuiter- 
rtiid  harmony  of  pure  dancing, 
u  onlv  subtle  suggestions  of  sym- 
1)1  omotlon  lend  added  meaning, 
lancing  last  night  left  Debussian 
ilim.siaii  color  and  emotion  for 
1  PI  .  clearer  patterns  of  Bach  and 
•gance  of  Mozart  ...  to  make 
.spirit  of  music  explain  the  spirit 
le  dance.  It  was  lyric  dancing — 
I'eflned  and  purified  art. 
utzberg's  dances  were  the  Angel 
niinciation,  that  passionate  and 
A\%  spirit  from  the  eternal  vast- 
if  heaven:  Jubilate,  frenzied,  fu- 
al'.ing  exhausted  in  a  transport 
;he  King's  Dance,  arrogant,  re- 
ii;  .<;treagth.  and  sure  of  victory. 

.solo    dances    were  Arabian 
s    sensuous,  breathing  a  half- 
1     .seduction;    Kassandra,  the 
the  vision-haunted,  the  tor- 
iVie  Festival  Dance,  carefree  and 

liier  they  danced  to  a  hymn  of 
tliey    presented  choreographic 
Mi.s  on  a  theme  of  Mozart  that 
10  of  the  gems  of  the  evening's 
c  .so  perfectly  did  It  do  what  it 
meant  to:  they  danced  to  Ravel's 
Pour  une  Infante  Difunte  a 
1  nd  lovely  composition  of  white 
.=  -rlad  bodies  and  siow  move- 
against   a   night-dark  curtain: 
xulted  iDd    stamped  heartily 
A\  The  jovial  Rural  Dance:  they 
n   movement,  -with  intertwining 
and  arms,  and  eloquent  bodies, 
i  siaii  Song,  remembered  so  dearly 
n>'  year:  they  waltzed  cnchant- 
o   music  by  Reger.  in  Pierrot 
.11  id  white,  a  dainty  pair. 

it  Ls  Kreutzijerg  who  Is  still  ! 
,i:er  dancer,  for  dancing  is  the  ' 
movement,  of  spontaneous  bodily 
I  ssiuii     He  dan'es  with  a  com- 
t;  \er\'e  and  intensity,  and  an 
1'  ,Nijeiaii(e  that  place  him  in  the  front 
ffjjk  with  those  few  souls  to  whom 
i*'l!  cing  is  an  Innate  art.    His  tech- 
''.'',1  le    is    tremendous,  his  personality 
X  m  and  unpretentious,  his  creations 
.ir  inctlvely  musical,  well-phrased,  ex- 
"*y;ing  and  built  up  with  an  unerring 
7)5(se  of  climax  and  unity.  Georgl's 
i"  w  k  fascinates  the  more  as  it  is  more- 

'inF  ''"'^  an  archi- 

"lULural    and    analytical    uplift,  ratlier 
In  a  pmely  choreographic  gift  that  l5 
.    Her  dances  are  splendidly,  but 
fully,  planned;  part  of  her  watches 
.owly  and  intently  as  she  dances 
jlcLses  and  perfects.    Her  art  does 
;  spring  complete  from  an  inner 
essity,  as  Kreutzberg's  seems  to.  But 
Is  one  of  t:he  most  gifted  of  dance 
iposers,  with  a  deft,  bold  and  vivid 
;h.  . 


foROthrr  these  two  merge  into  one 
prrtert  dance  persoiiallly,  each  com 
plemrntlng    and    Inspiring    the  other. 
Their  duo.s  remain  amonc  (he  loveliest  . 
pieces  of  art  that  this  century  of  ours  i 
has  developed.  '   "E.  B.  ' 

VICTOR  f'Hr NKIN  i 

At  Jordan  hall,  under  the  aasptccs  of 
the  Little  Hou.se.  Victor  Chenkin  of- 
fered last  night  tho  following  program 
of  what  were  well  enough  de.scrlbed  as  ' 
character  songs.  Songs  of  a  .jester — A  ,; 
Motlicr's  Heart,  the  .Je.ster's  Lot.  Be-  C 
ware  of  the  .lestiT.  Kataplaii.    Italian  [' 
SOUKS    To  War,  Trala,  Larl,  Lira,  Come  j 
With  Me,  Tartinlella.      Gypsy  .songs  -  t 
Nis-iits  Insane.  Wliat  Sen.se  to  Pall  in  |i 
Love,  Gyixsies  Were  Driving,  Two  Gui- 
tars. Hebrew  song.s— Dudele,  Mai  Kom- 
.i.shma  Lon.  When  Messiah  Conies.  Ai, 
Ai,   Ai.   Where  Do  You  Come  Pi'om, 
Jew?  Bim-Bam.      Ukrainian  song.s — I 
Left  My  Horse.  Oh  Jigoon.  Don't  Sad- 
den Me.  I  Drink  Alone.    The  audience 
was  large  and  wartnly  appreciative. 

Mr.  Chenkin  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Chauve  Souris,  and  his  art  is 
largely  composed  of  that  same  mixture 


at  folk-slnglng,  miming,  comic  char-' 
acterlzatlon,  and  bathos  in  which  Ba- 
lleff'.s  company  excelled.  At  his  best, 
however,  he  gets  down  nearer  to  the 
well-springs  of  human  comedy  and  rac- 
ial caricature  than  that  Joyous  biit 
.somewhat  superficial  entertainment 
ever  ;ld,  .     ,  , 

Fo'  each  of  his  groups  Mr.  Chenkin 
dons  the  appropriate  costume;  thus 
for  ♦'.e  "Songs  of  a  Jester"  that  formed 
the  first  he  emerged  particolored,  in 
black  and  white,  from  between  the 
faded  green  curtains  that  formed  his 
background  last  night.  The  tragic  note 
here  prevailed  and  to  those  who  are 
not  vet  wearv  of  the  Punchinello-Pag- 
liat'^i  motif  the  spectacle  was  once, more 
offered  of  the  Jester  concealing  his 
bleeding  lieart,  venting  malice,  nourish- 
ing vengeance,  suffering  humiliation. 
Two  of  the  songs  of  this  group  did  not 
exploit  this  ancient  convention:  but 
all  permitted  Mr.  Chenkin  to  display 
his  gift  for  effectively.  If  somewhat 
obvlou-sly,  melodramatic  delivery,  ges- 
ture, and  pose. 

For  his  Italian  group  he  changed  to 
the  very  short  velvet  trousers,  bare 
legs  and  ragged  shirt  of  the  happy, 
carefree  contadino  of  picturesque  legend. 
Here  he  was  the  true  singer  of  folk 
songs,  giving  an  authentic  flavor  and 
the  true  lilt  to  the  sentimental  and 
nostalgic  phrases,  giving  grace  and 
vivacity  and  humor  to  the  rhythms,  of 
some  traditional  songs  of  Italy. 

If,  gorgeously  clad,  he  seemed  to 
carry  less  conviction  In  the  intoning  of 
Gypsy  songs,  the  fault  may  perhaps 
have  lain  in  the  listener's  lack  of  com- 
prehension. But  nobody  could  fail  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  irresistible  coni- 
edv  by  the  pungent  and  extraordinarily 
vivid  "caricature  of  his  Hebrew  songs. 
Last  night's  audience,  though  few  of 
Its  members  can  U;a.ve  understood  their 
language  or  known  their  racial  and 
social  background,  unmistakably  en- 
joyed these  songs  and  demanded  more 
of  them.  Clad  in  the  long  coat  and 
flat -brimmed  fur  hat  of  the  Jewisli 
,  Talmudic  student  of  the  Polish  and 
I  Russian  ghettos,  Mr.  Chenkin  sang  songs 
that  told  of  their  naive  spiritual  per- 
plexities, their  anticipatory  ecstacies  at 
the  colos,sal  feed  that  will  celebrate  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  their  more  im- 
mediate and  .somewhat  bibulous  revels. 
A  gift  for  characterization  aided  by  an 
unusual  flexibility  of  countenance  and 
power  of  changing  the  quahty  and  tim- 
bre of  his  voice,  that  amounted  almost 
to  genius,  enabled  him  to  assume  sev- 
eral different  characters,  each  funnier 
than  the  last,  in  rapid  succession  in 
the  course  of  a  single  song'   ,  , 

Almost  equally  clever  was  his  im- 
personation of  the  shaggy,  half-witted 
and  IMbulous  Ukrainian  peasant  of  his 
final  group.  Mr.  Chenkin  received  the 
i  applause  he  deserved.  He  brought  foi- 
iward  his  clever  accompanist,  Jascna 
Flscherman,  to  share  it.  S.  S. 

METROPOLITAN 

"Derelict" 

An    all-falWnr   dranm    tdaptAd   bT  "Mux 

Marrin  from  the  dtor.v  by  William  SUwns 
MoNutt  and  Grovpr  .lonen:  directed  by  Row- 
land  V.   L6P   and   prespntsd  by   Paramount  , 

with  the  followin*  cast:  ^  

Bill  Rafferty    ^^''S'^Ih 

Ipri  Graves    William  Bojd 

'Hplen  Lorher';   Jes»'e  J*"-^'<?. 

Jameaon    ^'i',^'?. 

'Pi-avis  -  ^^llliam  MacU 
Ca.it.  Grerit' .'.V.  .  .'   Wa<1»  Bolelev 

The  producers  of  "Derelict,"  George 
Bancroft's  latest  starring  vehicle  and 
featui-e  film  at  the  Metropolitan  Thea- 
i  tre,  went  to  lots  of  trouble  to  provide  a 
realistic  fog  for  the  big  collision  scene 
at  seai  They  even  borrowed  smoke 
screen  apparatus  from  the  United  Stales 
navy.  It's  an  excellent  fog,  but  the 
way  George  Bancroft  and  William  Boyd 
—running  around  on  the  bridge  of  & 
freighter  In  their  Immaculate  white 
yachting  costumes — point  it  out  to  each 
other,  one  would  think  it  was  the  first 
'  they  had  ever  seen.  Otherwise  the 
I  film  Is  a  rough  and  ready,  hard-boiled. 
I  i-asonablv  exciting  nautical  yarn,  with 


Ml-.  Bancrol't  Ki  heaifiriTeTei  ,  i 
Boyd,  in  the  secondary  lead,  running 
off  wirti  tlie  actiiiR  honors.  It's  almost 
like  aiiollicr  Flagg  and  Quirt  affair 
with  the  rough  language  used,  an  im- 
pression strengthened  by  the  fact  Vhat 
Mr.  Boyd  was  the  original  Sergt.  Quirt 
in  "What  Price  Glory"  on  the  stage  and 
hasn't  forgotten  it. 

BUI  Rafferty  and  Jed  Graves,  rival 
first  mates  in  the  merchant  marine, 
liave  been  friendly  enemies  for  some, 
time,  although  Grave.s  always  has  had 
the  better  of  their  fistic  encounters. 
Helen  Lorber,  a  cafe  entertainer  of  good 
family  and  with  plenty  of  ambition, 
makes  trouble  between  them.  She  wants 
to  get  to  Rio  and  Rafferty  promises  to 
take  her  by  smuggling  her  aboard  his 
ship.  Promoted  to  be  captain  of  the 
L  craft  he  goes  back  on  his  promise  be- 
cause it  would  mean  the  loss  of  his  lob 
if  a  woman  were  found  alxiard.  Graves, 
who  had  hoped  for  the  captain's  berth 
is  furious  at  being  made  RafTerty'.s 
second  in  command,  smuggles  Helen 
on  board.  Rafferty  gets  wind  of  her 
presence  but.  as  he  is  berating  her  in 
her  cabin,  his  ship  crashes  with  an- 
other in  the  fog  and  only  Graves's  pres- 
ence of  mind  prevents  a  very  serious 
disaster.  Rafferty  is  demoted,  knocked 
out  by  Graves  in  a  hand-to-hand  scrap 
and  put  ashore  with  Helen  at  an  out 
of  the  way  port.  In  the  end  chance 
puts  him  into  a  position  to  rescue 
Graves  and  Helen  from  shipwreck  and 
to  regain  his  captaincy. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  action  In 
the  picture,  particularly  three  or  four 
good  fights  between  Mr.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Boyd— they  should  have  been 
paired  in  "The  Spoilers"— and  some 
realistic  and  exciting  storm  scenes.  Mr. 

Bancroft  Ig  good  nstured.  a  Wt  blun- 
dering and  somewhat  too  well  dressed. 
Mr.  Boyd,  to  whom  go  the  best  lines,  is 
drily  humorous,  laconic  of  speech  and 
much  more  convincinj?  than  Mr. 
Bancroft.  He  really  .seemed  at  home 
on  shipboard,  where  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
more  than  a  trifle  self-conscious.  Jes,ile 
Royce  Landls  wa.s  a  charming,  spirited 
and  plausible  heroine,  with  a  good 
singing  voice.— E.  L.  H. 


Tlie  travelUik  will  be  repeated  ti., 
aflernoon     Next  week  "Rome  and  K.r  ' 
Vatican  City,"  not  u>  mention  Mu.i*^- 
iu.i  and  his  famllv;  tue  wedding  of  the 
Clown  prince  and  that  of  Miils«i„.,'« 
ilaugghter;  Intimate  views  of  hl.-<  holl- 
'if.'is;   the  Inl^rnaMonal  jumping  cc^,. 
i-e.st  of  "wonderful  hor.ses"  and  marvel 
01 1.1  rlaers. 


L  M.  NEWMAN  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


By  PHIIJP  HAf,E 

E.  M,  Newman  In  Symphony  hall 
gave  last  nigiit  the  firs'j  of  five  Travel- 
talks.  The  subject  wa«  "Seeing  llalv; 
Naples  to  the  Alps."  There  was  a  very 
large  audience  to  welcome  tlie  lechii'tT 
rrgarded  not  only  as  an  expert  guide, 
a  traveling  philosopher,  but  al-W  as  a 
Ijersonal  triend.  for  Mr.  Newman  long 
aKo  established  an  intimacy  with  those 
who  enjoyed  his  pictuires  and  hl.^  talk. 
His  audiences  won  by  the  worth  of  llie 
pictures,  the  matter  of  his  dlscomse 
and  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  the 
clean,  clever  enunciation,  so  that  every 
word  Is  heard  distinctly,  havt*  been 
taitliful  to  him  through  the  years, 
taillifiil  and  ever  swelling  in  nlllill)el■^ 

In  tlie  present  series  he  purposes  to 
acquaint  hi.s  audinece  with  the  life  of 
the  peo"ple  in  the  countries  visited,  the 
street,  liome,  field  life,  as  seen  in  work 
and  in  play.  I^a.ssing  Gibraltdr,  the 
views  of  which  were  unusual,  he  arrived 
at  Naples,  showing  especially  the  old, 
narrow,  dark  streets  swarming  with 
people  who  In  the  liot  months  make 
the  .sidewalks  their  home.  'I'liough  tue 
city  is  much  cleaner  than  it  was,  it  is 
stiil  dirty  enough  in  the  older  quarter. 
iVir.  Newman  obtained  from  Mu.vsuliiii 
pernii.ssion  t/O  photograpli  the  present 
excavations  at  Pompeii.  The.se  plctuies 
were  peculiarly  interesting.  Paestum, 
Amaipi,  Sorrento — here  was  more  or 
less  familiar  ground,  as  was  the  palace 
jof  Miirat  at  Caserta;  but  in  the  hill 
country — Mr.  Newman  .spared  us  the 
old  story  of  Orvieto's  wine— there  was 
much  that  was  new:  The  farmers,  the 
miLsical  competition  of  the  sheplierds, 
the  old/  town  of  Gubbio,  the  peasant 
wedding,  tlie  women  in  the  ba.sket  and 
cloth  industry,- 

Montecatinl,  famous  for  its  waters, 
wa.s  visited  from  Florence.  Then  there 
was  .San  Marino,  the  smallest  and  old- 
est lepublU-.  in  the  world,  with  Its  own 
p<xstage  stamixs  and  coinage;  tlie  repiib- 
iii;  tliat  elecLs  two  PresiiU-nts  every  six 
montlis,  witiiout  corriii>liou  or  a  revo- 
lution. (Mr.  Newman  s|)oke  of 
Savanarola  Ijeing  burned  alive  at 
Florence.    Was  he  not  fir.st  hanged  ' i 

'J'he  views  of  Vrnioe  in  a  heavy  rsin, 
also  in  sunlight,  were  l)eau(iful,  es- 
pecially tor  the  cloud  effects.  There 
I  was  a  visit  to  Italian  lakes —all  too 
short  a  one.  From  the  Ijevantine 
Hlviera  the  guide  t^k  the  audience  lo 
Italia  Irridenta,  with  its  impre-ssive 
mountain  scenery,  ita  peasants  qiiaintiy 
dre.ssed,  with  its  mountain  women 
eminently  desirable.  At  Merano  an  old 
friend.  .Stoddard,  was  seen  with  his  vilia 


VERA  KEANE 

A  recital  was  given  in  Jordan  hall 
last  night  by  Vera  Keaiie.  ~iontrallo. 
The  following  songs  and  operatic  airs ' 
formed  her  program:  Verdi,  O  Don' 
Fatale  (from  Don  Carlo  "i.  Stride  la 
Vampa  (from  "II  Trovatore" i ;  Tchalk- 
o\sky.  Romance  de  Pauline  (from 
"Pique  Dame"^ :  Ilgenfrif/.  Ivre.s.se  de 
Salome;  Massenet,  Pleurez,  mes  yeiix 
(from  "Le  Cid">:  Georges,  Hymne  des 
Morts:  Dvorak,  Du  Bist.  O  Herr  (from 
Bibltsche  I.leder);  Schubert,  Die  All- 
macht:  Strau.ss,  Tratim  durch  die 
Daemmeriing;  Schumann,  Ich  Grolle 
NIcht:  Glon.  Rude  Wind,  Cruel  Sea: 
Chadwick.  Oh,  l,et  Night  Speak  of  Me: 
Kiirsleiner,  Invocation  to  Eros;  Silberla, 
Aylia,  the  Dancer  of  Kashmir. 

Miss  Keane  Is  the  fortunate  posse.s.sor 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices  that 
have  come  to  light  in  Boston  for  many 
a  sea.son.  From  October  lo  May  in  oiii 
conceit  hijils  one  hears  an  occasional 
pretty  voiite,  a  few  mildly  agreeable 
ones,  a  good  many  tliaf.  have  been 
smoothed  down  Into  an  instrument  Just 
tolerable  to  the  ear,  and  not  a  few 
that  are  definitely  a  torment  to  the 
nerves  and  a  burden  .to  the  .spirit,  A 
voice  of  surpassing  natural  beauty  Is  a 
phenomenon  of  somewhat  rarer  occur- 
rence than  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Miss  Keane's  rich,  yet  brilliant  con- 
tralto, suave  yet  iiermeated  with  a  kind 
of  silver  radiance,  belongs  dehnitelj 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer, 
to  the  category  last  meiitiimed.  The 
re.servation  must  immediately  be  added, 
however,  that  Miss  Keane's  technical 
skill  is  not  at  present  sufficient  to  en- 
able her  to  exploit  to  the  utmost  the 
po.ssibiIities  of  her  voice,  particularly  in 
regard  to  range;  her  upper  notes  are 
.strained  and  rather  st,rident.  That  is  a 
serious  siiortcoming  and  should  engage 
her  thoughtful  attention.  Her  most 
obvious  remaining  fault -  a  tendency  to 
slip  frequently,  especially  when  singing 
.softly,  into  the  so-called  head  voice, 
even  in  her  middle  register,  with  ron- 
.seqnent  los.s>of  quality,  should  be  easily 
remedied.  There  is  in  her  singing  a 
pleasant  absence  of  the  nuiddlne.ss  and 
exce.ssive  fatness  of  tone  that  most 
contraltos  develop  In  their  lowest 
register,  and  in  general  (except,  as 
noted,  in  her  higher  tones),  her  voice 
moves  with  unusual  ease,  freedom  and 
brilliance;  it  could  fill  effortlessly  any 
auditorium,  of  whatever  size. 

The  manner  in  wliich  Miss  Keane  .sang 
her  program  last  night  gave  evidence 
of  careful  and  con.scientious  prepara- 
tion rather  than  of  any  powerful  inner 
compulsion.  Vet,  even  tliough  Azu- 
cena's  air  miglit  lack  the  gypsy's  wild 
vigor,  though  "Die  AUmacht"  might,  in 
her  rendering,  be  wanting  in  grandeur, 
and  Strau.ss's  "Traum  durch  die  Daem- 
rnerunfe"  betray  little  ,  power  to  create 
atmospliere  or  evoke  a  mood,  yet  Miss 
Keane's  remarkably  beautiful  voice 
showed  a  natural  inclination  toward  a 
gracefully  expre.ssive  molding  of  the 
musical  pharse  that,  intelligently 
directed,  might  make  of  its  owner  in 
time  an  artist  interesting  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  superlatively  intriguing  to 
the  ear. 

The  marked  cordiality  of  the  ap- 
plau.se.  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that 
rewarded  Miss  Keane's  efforts  are 
hereby,  for  completeness,  also  recorded. 

S.  S. 


LOEWS  STAIV 
••/Win  and  Hill" 

.<ii  all  lalkinr  acrean  coDiedy  a<1apte<l  \>t 

Fr.iiiireFt  Marion  and  Marion  .lA<'k«in  from 
itio  novel  hv  (.ofria  Moon  eniiileil  "Oark 
Star'  :  ilire.  ied  O.v  Ui-orise  Hall  and  jiie- 
nrtiiteit  l>y  Melni  (loMw.vii-Ma.Vrtr  wilh  ihr 
fuilowiUK  caul: 

IMoi  'Marie  Dreniler 

Uill   11   Wallai.e  «eerv 

SAiM-y   Dorolliy  .lordaii 

l*""*    Marioiirt  Kainlieim 

JJi'K   i>oo:Ud  Dillawav 

'>'i""'   DeWilt  .leniiinss 

^l*"'    Kil»arll  lliiDlou 

Ml.  SoiilliaiJ   V'l.iiiU  M.i;lviin 

Mm.  SoiiiharJ   (Jrella  tionl.l 


It  Is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  lu>iir 
there  Is  on  I  lie  talking  screen  a  nioi  r- 
IHipular   woman    than    Mane  Dres.slt-r 
Hlie  is  no  (irela  Garbo,  of  coiir.s*':  no 
Janet  Oaynor.    She  Is  just  a  character 
li^omedienne  who  often  descends  to  .slap- 
stick, but  within  her  rich  resources  is 
.'the  ability  to  portray  a  homely  cliarac- 
(ter  amusingly,  or  cruelly,  whenever  op- 
(Ponunity  is  given  her.    She  has  hn 
trick.s,  but  she  scorns  such  petty  am- 
'  hoes  as  facial  make-up.     She  is  not 
afraid  to  demean  her  ample  form  by 
Uowdv  garments,  or  to  ()ermit  yon  ti) 
(count  the  seams  and  wrinkles  and  hol- 
low.s  of  her  extraordinarily  mobile  fea- 
lures  In  a  devastating  close- up.  ilei 
.^ell.se  of  humor  and  her  knowledge  of 
theatric  ir^linlque  is  prodigious,  Ihe.s.' 
two  have  carried  her   far  and  loii^ 
fiom  the  early  years  when  she  wtus  ;i 
beaming  prima  donna  with  tlie  Ben 
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It  ana  MoutfSir^aiK*  wttbiii 
...iiMkniM.  ttiroiigli  "Tl»e  Larty  B.  > 
.a   'Tillte's  NigUtitiare,"  to  the  pi>-^- 
.  I  dftv. 

on  the  screen  she  hM  created  se\-, 
,1  comic  rol<-.s.    She  has  giv«u  us  a, 
•movaDie    Maiuiy.    the  waterfront 
»b  in  "Anna  Christie.  '    Now  as  Mm., 
,,.iiher  denizen  of  the  wharves,  she 
.nrJe^  tiie  pjrlrait,  liniu-'  it  rouna, 
.d  lull  and  tiae.   As  a  character  stiiay  i 
J  Us  i>re5.sler  makes  IhU  i..nelv,  age- 
seif-sacrifi>:ing  keeper  of  a  hiruor- i 
,  ,^ni  saloon  ar.d  dance  hall  somet]ung 

he  remembered.  Out  of  yesterdays 
,,,dience  a.s  we  mingled  wiHr  it  In  de- 
,aitiae  only  one  woman's  voice  was 
.earn  in  vexed  dissent.  Khe  did  not 
Me  10  see  such  a  picture.  For  her 
■  r  liave  .Mht^ere  pllv,  regrets  that  her* 
..  siKh  a  narrow  vision,  'lo  our  mind, 
\lln  Is  a  (Meatiire  etched  from  life, 

'j'he  stiiry  gf'tji  away  on  a  comic  note, 
«llh  Min  and  Will,  the  bin.  dumb  deep- 
,ra  asliernian,  haggling  over  the  pia- 
Uft.se  of  10  IwttlM  of  coniraband  whw- 
1  L-y    l  ater  Min  .shaves  Hill,  who  .seems 
ui.re  than  a  comrade,  then  bangs  him 
111  over  a  room  when  he  tlul^  with 
uella    Nancv's  motlwr  and  a  h.>i)«'le.-..s 
uuiikard  and  woi.se;  in  face  a  mo.si 
immoral  lady.    Min,  be  it  known,  is 
Nan.y  s  fo.srer  mother.    She  had  taken 
ihe  child  as  a  babv'  and  reared  her 
i.mghlv  but  watchfully.    Mln's  afTec- 
lion  for  Nancy  is  deep  and  la.simg,  but 
.  oncealed  by  a  calculated  brusqueness. 
When  Bella  turns  up,  Min  sends  Nancy 
1,)  a  good  home,  to  a  boarding  school. 
When  Bella  learns  that  Nancy  l.s  a^ut 
10  many  a  rich  man's  son,  she  plots 
lilackmail.    And  then  Min  kills  her. 
She  might  have  escaped  with  loyal  Bill, 
out  a  young  rat  named  Aiec,  in  re- 
venge, tells  tile  police,  who  nab  her  af- 
ler  .she  has  taken  her  last  glimpse  of 
Nancv,  radiant  in  her  wedding  finery. 
Tney  lead  her  away,  her  dulled  eyes 
Middenly  alight  with  a  beatihc  satl.t- || 
raciion.    So  the  picture  ends.  | 

Mr  Beery  ruii.=;  .second,  yet.  present.s  a  | 
nue  bit  of  comic   delineation.     Mi.ss  | 
Itambeaii  .shows  Kella  as  a  faded  beauty,  i 
(  heap    strident-voiced.     Ml.s.s  Jordan's  I 
Nancy  is  i>as.si<l)le.    It  Is  Mi.ss  Dre.s.^lei. 
liy  llie  virility  and  the  variety  of  her 
uerfiM-mance,  wlio  dominates  "Min  and 
Bdl.-   W.  E.  G. 

P.\RK 

"The  Fourth  Alurm" 

An     aU  lalltinjr     s.  reeii     drama  a.l.-»i>tc.l 
'  tioiii  lh«  »toiv  by  S,.)«  I.liileToii: 
hy    I'airl   Wl)uman    ami    iiie«enipil    by   t  .m. 
iiiieuial  Talliint    Pii  tiiie«  Coiyoianoii  wiili 

111,-K     r.linei-  o   ,  •     1  i,V,. 

i  hief  Twnipr  .   a.alpli  l>■«■• 
l(enJ4mlll  Orifliih-. . .  lorn  .'anl'  'I 

,  H.-lea   GiilTilh   -Ann  "I'''"" 

1  ti ....   Hai  l  y   Bow,  ii 


I  Just,  -what  purpose  Is  served  by  fllni^! 
such  aa  "The  Poiuth  Alarm,"  current 
feature  picture  at  the  Park  Theatre,  is 

Idimcuit  to  determine.    It  Is  an  ovei- 

'stres.sed  preachment  -allh  an  Illogical 
plot  ft.:t*Kl  with  great  e-arnest nes.s  l>y 
any  number  of  persons  who  should 
liaVe  known  better,  i'lie  uitenHon  ot  the 

1  director  mast  have  Ijeen  to  point  oiii 
the  evils  of  fire-traps  and  the  nobilil\ 
Mud  heroism  of  the  fire  department, 
liiu  the  les.son  is  bo  dinned  Into  the 

ll,ehol(ler  tnatJt  is  difficult  to  care  veiv 
much  one  way  or  another.    The  climax 
of  tlie  film  comes  with  a  four  alarm 
hre  at  a  chemical  factory,  built  appar- 
ently out  of   WO.X1:   this  manases  lo 
'achieve  a   certain  amount  of  pictorial 
1  illusion  owing  to  the  interpolated  scenes 
I  of  an  actual  waieifront  bla^e. 
1    The  plot,  a  very  involved  arlalr,  l.s 
all  about  the  crookedness  of  a  certain 
wealthy  chemical  manufacturer,  Ben- 


PEOPUS'S  SYMPHONY 
The    People's   Symphony  orchestra 
gave  it5  second  concert  of  the  season ) 
yesterday  afternoon  before  an  audience  | 
that  almost  filled  Jordan  hall.  The  pro-  , 
gram  was  as  follows:  i 
Svmphony  in  P  major  (Beethoven) ,  I 
•with  Verduie  Clad."  from  the  Crea-  ; 
lion  tHaydn);  Prelude  to  Haensel  and 
loTetcl    (Humperdinck) ;    Symphonic  ; 
I  Poem  "Les  Preludes"  (Liszt);  "Je  suisi 
Titauia"  from  Mignon  tThomasi;  On 
tl  o    BJautiful  Blue  Danube  (Strauss  . 

Genuine  lovers  of  symphonic  music 
should  not.  overlook  the  .People  s  sym- 
pliony,  which  is  agam  giving  concerts 
'„  Jordan  hall,  under  the  able  leader- 
.ship  of -Thompson  Stone.    The  Pro 
grams  of  this  organization  fil    in  for 
the  music  goer  the  gaps  between  the 
mist  modern  and  the  most  important 
.cvmphonic  music,  as  P'^y^d  by  the  Bos- 
ton  symphony  orchestra,  and  the  fiank-  | 
ly  popular  concerts  of  the  sP"ng  ' 
•summer  pops.    And  the  gap  actually 
holds  much  that  is  interestnig  and  en- 
joyable, well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
stident  of  music,  who  wants  his  ex- 
perience of  symphonic  mualc  to  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  .  of  the  cas- 
ual concert  goer,  who  simply  war»Us 
to  eniov  an  afternoon  of  good  music. 
The  pei-formances  of  the  People  s  sym- 
pliony  orchestra  are  always  competent, 
and    frequently    really    excellent,  es- 
pecially now  that  Thompson  Stone  is 
ScUng.  for  he  has  that  combmed 
musical  and  administrative  gift  .  .  . 
the  sort  of  capacity  fo'"  benevolent 
musical  hypnotism  ^  .  that jnakes  the 
good  conductor.     The  players  them- 
!el\"s  are  well-trained  capable  musi- 
ci.-ins,  who  bring  to  their  playing  the 
honest    enjoyment,  of    amateurs  plu.s 
their  own  professional  efficiency. 
Yesterday  the  Beethoven  symphony 
I  -vas  Dlaved  with  high  spirits  and  an  m- 
citfve   attack,   well-molded   tone  and 
clean  phrasing,  that  made  it  delight- i 
f  il    Tempi  might  have  been  Quarrelled  | 
^  with  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
rnmuet.  which  seemed  rather  too  slow,  ^ 
But  perhaps  too  many  '^jherzando  third 
movements  have  a«ctistomed  the  ea> 
to  unnecessary  speed.    However,  thi= 
movement   might   have   beeai  Ughtei, 
mo?e  finely  flowing.    The  Prelude  to 
Haensel  and  Gretel  achieved  a  richness 
"f'cofor  that  charmed  the  audience,  b^ 
it  was  not  so  successful  a\Ljfzt  s  Le_ 
preludes,"  which  was  P  fj^^.^ 
vpallv  thrilling  intensity,  the  \iolin  sec 
Hon  in  particular  distinguishing  i  seU 
'bV  strength  and  accuracy  in  the  long 
I  difficult  Viassages  at  high  speed. 

Meriel  G.  Blanchard   soprano,  sang 
I  ;  "With  Verdure  Clad"  from  the  Ctea- 
ti^  and  -^itania's  playful.  seU-explana- ' 
'torv  ditty  from  "Mignon,"  with  a  hghl. 
I  '  orettv  voice,  and  with  nice  phrasing 
'    unusually  accurate  intonation,  plus  an, 
unforced.^  though  thin  and.  sometimes 
"avering  tone,  made  her  smging  ver> 
ag'rVeabfe.  though  she  seemed  to  rn.ss 
the  SDirit  of  Titania  s  ana.    She  sa rig 
It  mu?h  too  slowly,  and  with  an  almost 
painful  conscientiousness. 

•There  was  much  applause  for  the 
singer  who  was  presented  with.a  bou-; 
quet  and  for  the  orchestra  ana  its  con- 

"^"The'next  concert  will  be  given  on 
Dec.  7.  at  3;1.5,    The  program  is  an- 
nounced  as  follows:  ,, 
j"  overture     to     "The  Watercarr^v 
I  (Cherubinii:   Symphony  in  G  mr"°' 
i  Mozart):  Nocturne,  Scherzo,  and  We  1- 
i  d  ng  March,  from  •  Midsummer  Night  s 
!  Dream"  i  Mendelssohn) ;  Concerto  in  A 
Minor   ^Griegi;   Overture  to  Sakun 

i*"Heinrt?f^ard,  pianist,  will  play 
i  the  Grieg  concerto.— E.  B. 

!  KOLAND  HAYES 

I    Roland  Hayes  sarr  -' 


X  n  e  TneaH 
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iamin  Griffith,  who  coldly  iimor<?s  th« 
»safet.v  regulations  of  the  fire  departs 
ineni  and  houses  his  comb.tftible  pro- 
'  auct  in  a  building  with  wooden  stwrs. 
lhe.e   is   an    almost   '"^'"'y  "P"*^:* 
voun«    fireman    who    loves  Griffiths 
"daugiiter.  Helen,  and  at  the  same  tune^ 
dies  to  bring  Griffith  to  justice.    It  is  \ 
,m  vou  will  see.  another  case  of  a| 
noble  soul  torn  'twixt  love  and  duty.: 
ihings  come  to  a   climax  when  t&e 
.  liemical  plant  cauhes  fire  and  H^"«J«| 
.uut  up  lu  the  same  room  with  Mi7 , 
...uounlof  nitroglycenne.    Ihi.-.  dpsplts 
be  terrific  heal,  fails  to  explode,  ajid 
Nick,  breasting  the  flames,  rescues  hl^ 
.weethea-t  and  .saves  what  is  left  of  ths 
plant.    Grimth  learns  the  enor  of  his 
ways  and  the  film  ends  with  wedding 
bells  in  the  oflflng.  ^    ^  m 

Nick  Stuart,  and  Tom  Santschl.  In 
Ihe  roles  of  hero  and  villam.  act  In  an 
Earnest  and  embarra.ssed  manner  Mr 
.sanl.schi  in  particular  ^ejng  hard  put 
To  it  to  keep  a  straight  face.  Ann 
Chrlsrv  makei^  a  singularly  unint^re*^^- 
UiK  heroine.  On  the  sarne  btll  is  Ths 
C.ide  of  Honor  •  with  Mahlon  Hamll 


i  -J         By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  is  Without  an  estabUshed  theatr.  ^ctni^^^^^^ 
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L.  H. 


noon  to  an  audience 
filled  Symphony  Hall.  His  piograiii 
wa.s  as  follows:  Caldara,  Vaghe  Lurix 
and  Alma  del  Core;  Ariosti,  Vuoi  che 
Parta  (from  Lucius  'Verusi;  Schubert. 
Sehnsucht  and  Dass  sie  hier  gewesen; 
Schumann.  Auftraege  and  Alte  Laute; 
Saint-Saens,  Danse  Macabre  (com- 
posed as  a  song  a  year  before  the  sym- 
phonic poem):  Debussy,  Beau  Soir; 
Medtner,  Serenade;  Hoist,  The  Heart 
Worships:  Negro  spirituals,  O,  Let  Me 
SWne,  I'm  Troubled,  Dafs  All  I  Want,  I 
New  Bom  Agam.  Percival  Parham  was 
the  accompanist. 

The  admirable  Negro  tenor's  fu'm  and 
continued  popularity,  which  showed  no 
.■^ian  of  abatement  yesterday,  remains 
one  of  the  more  pleasing  phenomena  of 
the   concert   world.     Since   his  vocal 
equipment  is  far  from  ,sensatlonal.  and 
since  the  finger  resorts  to  no  sensa- 
tionalism of  style  and  manner,  his  im- 
mense popularitv  must  rest  upon  little 
other  foundation 'than  the  delicacy,  the 
restraint,  the  sincerity  and  the  un- 
fUnching  good  taste  that  characterize 
his  art,  qualities  that  have  not  often 
.sufficed  to  fill  large  halls  with  en-l 
\  thusiastic  audiences.  | 
'     Mr.  Hayes's  singing  aroused  yesterday 
1  the  usual  emotions— Including  a  fleet 
ing  regret  that  the  singer  had  not  beei!^ 
I  blessed  with  one  of  the  flawless  voices 
:  that  a  thoughtless  nature  has  so  gener- 
I  ously  bestowed  upon  persons  unfitted 
\  1  make  worthy  use  of  them.     i  - 
'  i-ver  thus;  to  some  the  voices. 


ThO! 

Boston  is  Without  an  esvauu...^  :;^;;:;iting  companies  and  are  olte  | 

interested  in  the  drama  ^'^^^^^^^^J^^t^l^^  y^ork  comes  here  ^ 
ofsappointed  When  a  puy  th^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

only  one  or  two  members  j^Qpe  of  our  playgoers  is  mill 

without  the  leading  man  and  woman.  The  "OP^  o^  "  , 
Theatre  Guild  and  the  Boston  p^fessiona^  Players. 

some  one  should  ^^t*  the  history  of  "se,  decline  and  fa^l  of  U 
stock  companies  under  the  management  of  the  late  Henry  Jewiett  as 

M^Jew-ett  began  with  players,  who  if  they 
cxnenenced  and  generally  satisfactory  in  the  roles  allotted  to  th« 
InSresUng  drarnas  serious  plays  and  comedies  were  produced  often  mc 
S?n  acceptably.  When  Mr.  Clive  first  played  under  Mr.  Jewet  he  show 
WmseU  an  excellent  character  actor,  forcible  in  senous  rt,les.  "  was  ta» 
that  audiences  expected  him  to  be  a  comedian,  a  low  comedian  and  guffaw 
the  moment  he  came  on  the  stage,  even  when  the  role  cal  ed  for  anjftW 
but  laughter.  Under  Mr.  Jewett  the  repertory  was  pleasingly  varied, 
were  no  unusually  long  runs,  except  In  one  or  two  cases,  as  The  Man  W 
stayed  at  Home."  | 

Little  by  little,  the  better  actors  and  actresses  left  thf  company.  Tlit 
oNire  no  reasons  given;  there  were  only  rumors.   The  quality  of  the  pi 
formances  deteriorated.    At  last  there  was  open  dissension.  Mr 
and  other  players  began  their  seasons  at  the  Copley  Theatre.  The 
of  Mr.  Jewett  succeeded  in  building  the  beautiful,  weU-equipped  Rei 
Theatre  where  the  manager  attempted  to  carry  out  the  laudable  pla 
had  at  first  given  pleasure;  attracted  an  intelligent,  interested  audient" 
'than  willing  to  support  him. 

Mr.  Clive  took  with  him  an  audience,  old  friends  and  new,  that 
him  well.   He,  too,  began  by  pleasing  them.   Subscriber.s  as  in  the  pi 
their  particular  night  or  afternoon,  for  seeing  the  play.    In  an  evil 
"mystery"  play  ran  for  some  months;   "evil"    because  the  sub 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  same  play  week  after  week.   When  other  "m: 
plays  followed  and  ran  for  a  long  time,  many  of  the  old  subscribers 
out,  having  lost  interest  in  that  theatre.    The  character  of  the  ai 
changed;  it  was  clamorous  for  "mysterj'"  plays  or  farces;  impatient 
comedy  ot  manners,  however  witty  it  might  be;  an  audience  to 
amused;  an  audience  with  hair-trigger  laughter. 

This  explanation  was  once  given  by  Mr.  Clive  for  his  selection  o 
and  "mystery"  plays:  "If  I  don't  put  them  on,  I  cannot  afford  to  k 
theatre  open.  Whenever  I  produce  a  play  of  a  higher  order,  I  lose  i 
Would  the  Copley  Theatre  still  be  running  under  Mr.  Clive's  m 
ment  if  he  had  not,  one  might  say.  made  a  speciality  of  mystery 
shockers,  thrillers  that  at  the  same  time  incited  "screams  of  laughter 
can  say?  The  taste  of  an  audience,  even  in  Boston,  is  fickle. 
add  often  "inexplicable."  Visiting  companies  have  more  than  once  pror 
interesting  plays,  having  literary  as  well  as  dramatic  merit,  plays  of 
and  wit,  emotional  plays,  playS-as  Augustin  Daly  used  ^  .say-of 
temoorary  human  interest,  and  drawn  small  audiences,  sometimes  cIq 
theatre  prematurely.  Even  "mystery"  plays  do  not  always  draw  in 
days  There  was  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  well-acted.  "The  Subway  Exj 
but  it  did  not  crowd  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre. 

Mr.  Clive  fought  a  good  fightTwishhTg  to  carry  out  his  original  p 
providing  at  a  reasonable  price  plays  that  were  worth  seeing  CircuiJ^s 
!^e«  too' much  for  him.  He  was  obliged  ^-'-J'^f.f  ^J"/  ^/^'j,";^ 
that  he  thought  would  please  the  audience  of  the  later  years.  Nor 
he  be  so  particular  in  the  selection  of  his  P^^y^^' ;"/P'**  ^.f** 
that  many  competent  actors  and  actresses  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  w 

And  so  Boston  is  without  ^rit^cT^mpany,  without  a  theatre 
plaj-ers  long  associated  are  seen  in  a  repertoire  of  old  and  modem 
Even  If  there  were  this  theatre  would  there  be  audiences  for  it? 
a  "Eoston  Museum"  company  prosper  today? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  pTeientli^entable  condition  of  the  t 
in  Boston,  leading  thsatres  often  dark,  is  due  to  the  prevailing 
depression;  to  high  prices  asked  for  tickets;  to  the  radro;  to  the  ( 
theatres,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.    No  doubt  these  are  contributing  • 
but  when  "Smiles"  came  to  town,  the  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Zi 
spectacles  and  the  names  of  the  leading  dancers  packed  the  Ci 
Theatre  without  reeard  to  the  high  price  and  the  supposed  deflecting 
tions     There  has  been  a  fair-sized  audience  for  the  better  pi 
-Berkeley  Square,"  "Michael  and  Mary."    The  Boston  Professional 
began  with  a  play  that  was  not  calculated  to  draw  the  crowdjj 
•'Death  Takes  a  Holiday,"  was  not  alluring.   If  there  had  not  be< 
ecription  list,  would  not  the  play  have  starved?   No  one  complained 
performance;  Mr.  Merivale  is  respected  here,  but  the  play  itself? 
(said  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  but  it  might  have  been  treated  different 
one  outlined  or  suggested  the  treatment  that  would  benefit  the  play.  1 
There  are  people  in  Boston  who  admit  that  they  enjoyed  "B9 
Square,"  but  they  are  still  wondering  what  it  7/as  all  about.    And  s(> 
dismissed  Milne's  delightful  "Michael  and  Mary "  because  they  dJ 
believe  the  marriage  possible  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 

New,  the  play  to  be  put  on  by  the  Boston  Profe.ssional  Players 
Plymouth  on  Dec  1  should  prosper:  first,  because  as  it  is  a  translatita 
the  P-.-ench  and  is  entitled  "Purity"  many  will  think,  no  doubt  err 
that  it  "is  highly  spiced,  so  that  the  title  is  like  the  word  "lucus" 
non  lucendo;  second,  because  Miss  Florence  Reed  of  "The  Shangh 
will  be  the  leading  woman  and  they  hope  to  find  her  role  that 
Mother  Goddam,    Whatever  be  the  nature  of  her  role  in 
sed  will  undoubtedly  be  interesting. 


?  On  Dec,  8  the  Theatre  Guild  will  produce  at  the  Tremont  ft' 
"Green  Grow  the  Lilacs'— we  prefer  them  pink  or  white— "whe" 
In  the  door-yard  bloomed,  "  It's  a  "folk"  play  of  Oklahoma, 
novel  of  early  life  in  Oklahoma;  it  contained  enough  dramati 
several  dramas.  It  is  said  that  in  "Green  Grow  the  Lilacs  '  t*-- 
be  realistic  scenes  of  oil  gushing  for  the  enrichment  of  our  In 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Moscovitch's  Shylock  is  so 
here  that  a  third  week  is  necessarily  added  to  his  engagement. 


[■s  net  inrvilabl,\      ,         i,'      Mr.  M     i  ,  a„  ,   ,     ,     ,;,iui  wltii 

role.  In  h;s  time  Jic  has  played  maaiy  parts,  and  by  them  wqn  the 
pplaiise  of  the  enlightened. 

In  England  they  are  dramatizing  the  remarkable  novels  of  Mary  Webb; 
J  mistaken  adventure  for  the  development  of  character  and  the  strange 
Imosphere  in  which  her  men  and  women  move,  love  and  .suffer  can  not  be 
Iproduced  on  the  stage.  This  was  shown  when  "Gone  to  Earth"  was  pro- 
|iced  in  London  early  this  month.  "There  are  faint  mdlcations  in  this 
ly"— the  adaptation  was  by  T.  G.  Savllle~"that  the  novel  behind  it  Is 
lething  more  than  a  melodrama.  .  .  .  Mr.  Saville  seems  to  have  been 
Jtisfled  to  present  certain  strong  situations."  Beatrix  Lehmann  played 
|izel  as  if  she  were  the  ordinary  simple  village  maiden. 

A  new  storj'  about  Richard  Mansfield  was  told  by  Bernard  Shaw  at  a 
ncheon  recently.  He  was  saying  how  the  theatre  diverted  talent  into  the 
|rong  channels. 

"C.  B.  Cochran  never  wanted  to  be  a  showman,"  said  Mr.  Shaw.  "He 
[inted  to  be  an  actor,  and  he  actually  went  on  the  stage.    In  about  six 
nths  he  got  an  engagement  with  Richard  Mansfield  as  a  French  waiter, 
had  no  lines  to  speak,  but  just  went  on  the  stage. 
■Cochran  spent  hours  making  himself  up,  and  when  he  was  standing 
ready  in  the  wings  Mansfield  saw  him. 

"  "Wlio  are  you?'  he  demanded.  'I  am  Cochran,"  was  the  answer.  'My 
1''  said  Mansfield,  and  walked  off. 

"Nc-xt  day  Mr.  Cochran  went  to  see  Mansfield,  who  asked  him:  'Do  you 
\k  ycu  will  ever  be  a  great  actor?'  Cochran  demurred  a  little,  and  said 
i'.~'.ly  that  he  hoped  to  do  himself  a  little  credit. 

■  'I  unrierstand  that  you  can  read  and  write  and  even  add  up  figures,' 
I  Mansfield.  'If  so,  I  think  you  would  be  better  as  a  secretary!'  So 
hran  was  taken  off  the  stage,  and  has  been  a  disappointed  man  ever 
e." 


o  It  c  e  F  t  s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

There  are  new  comers  in  the  concert  halls  this  week,  and  programs 
admit  songs  and  instrumental  music  comparatively  or  wholly  unknown 
here.  Mr.  Tibbett,  lifting  up.  like  Signor  Bimbinger,  his  baritone  voice, 
will  acquaint  us  with  English  songs  by  Arnold,  Dunhill  and  Aiken.  The 
first  is  associated  more  with  church  than  secular  music;  Dunhill  has  labored 
In  the  field  of  chamber  piusic,  said  to  have  more  afBnity  vwth  English 
national  songs  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  than  with  folk  song  idiom. 
Aiken  will  be  represented  by  a  setting  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnet,  No.  18. 
Other  composers  have  made  a  song  of  it.  Charles  Horn  thought  of  it  as 
a  duet  and  as  such  it  was  sung,in  "The  Tempest."  _py  the  way,  one  Richard 
Simpson  set  music  to  all  the  Sonnets.  Some  were  published  in  1878. 
Think  of  sitting  through  a  recital  devoted  to  them,  or  a  series  of  Simpson 
recitals. 

Mr.  Tibbett  made  his  fortune  in  the  concert  world  by  singing  Ford's 
iK^liloquy  in  "PalstafE"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  And  so  the 
baritone  Campanari,  taking  the  same  role,  won  an  artistic  success  he 
never  attained  in  other  operas.   Sometimes  a  song  makes  a  singer. 


Hazel  Harrison  will  play  a  piece  by  Sapelnikov,  the  pianist,  who  made 
a  sensation  when  he  first  appeared  in  Germany  and  England.  He  was  es- 
pecially popular  in  London  where  he  played  15  times  or  more  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  In  1916  he  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Odessa,  to 
settle  family  affairs.  He  could  not  escape  until  1922.  Born  in  1872  he 
studied  at  Leningrad  through  the  advice  of  Rubinstein,  though  he  had 
already  as  a  boy  appeared  in  public  as  a  violinist. 


The  Gotdon  String  Quartet,  a  capable  organization,  will  introduce 
a  quartet  by  Emerson  Whithorne,  who  was  born  at  Cleveland  in  1884. 
He  studied  in  Cleveland,  Vienna;  later  with  Schnabel  and  Tcherepnin. 
From  1906  to  1914  he  composed,  taught  and  wTOte  in  London.  Returning, 
be  lived  in  St.  Louis  and  about  seven  years  ago  made  New  York  his  home. 
His  orchestral  works  have  been  performed  in  various  cities.  Among  his 
chamber  works  are  the  string  quartet  "Greek  Impressions"  and  a  quartettino. 
He  belongs  to  the  "advanced"  school,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  polytonal 
idiom. 

Mr.  'Whithorne  was  for  a  time  the  husband  t)f  Mme.  Leginska. 

Jacques  Gordon  studied  at  Odessa,  later  with  Franz  Kneisel,  and  was 
appointed  concert-master  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Orchestra  in  1921,  the 
year  he  organized  this  quartet. 

Edwin  Ideler,  the  second  violinist,  born  at  Cincinnati,  pursued  his 
studies  at  Berlin,  lived  for  some  years  in  Honolulu,  played  with  the  Cin- 
cmnati  Symphony'  Orchestra  and  was  a  member  of  the  Xjcnox  String 
Quartet. 

The  viola  player,  Josef  Vieland,  born  at  "Vienna,  lived  in  Odessa  where 
he  and  Mr.  Gordon  were  schoolmates  at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Nahoum  Benditzky,  the  'cellist,  leaving  Russia  after  the  war,  lived  in 
Syria,  teaching  at  the  American  College  in  Beirut.  He  made  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1921. 


Amy  Ward  Durfee,  contralto,  will  sing  a  group  of  songs,  poems  by 
Ronsard,  music  by  Francis  Poulenc,  bom  at  Paris  in  1899,  the  fourth  to 
join  the  once  famous  group  "Les  Six."  He  is  known  here  by  instrumental 
pieces;  some  of  his  songs  have  been  sung.  At  first  considered  as  merely 
a  fantastic  composer,  he  is  now,  through  later  works,  am.ong  them  his 
ballets,  taken  seriously.  It  was  said  of  his  early  works  for  small  orchestra 
of  wind  instruments  that  they  were  singular  in  givin,  the  impression  of 
vulgarity  without  ever  descending  to  it.  He  has  a  VVmorous  mind,  as 
when  he  gave  a  sidewalk  band— viola,  comet,  trombone,  bS  s  horn,  triangle— 
to  songs  of  Parisian  folk  lore  by  Jean  Cocteau. 

A  "Romantic"  symphony,  wTitten  for  the  Boston  Sjonphony  Orchestra's 
Jubilee  by  Howard  Hanson,  "Mus.  Bac,  Mus.  Doc,  F.  A.  A.  R.,"  bom  at 
Yahoo,  Nebraska,  will  be  played  at  the  orchestra's  concerts  this  week.  The 
program  will  also  include  Ravel's  "Bolero,"  of  which  it  has  been  said  thai 
the  theme  is  Arabian,  not  Spanish,  and  the  character  of  the  music,  rhythi 
etc.,  IS  not  that  of  a  bolero.  But  why  is  one  so  "beastly  particulrr"? 
It  stands.  Ravels  "Bolero"  is  amusing  and  exciting. 


thoni.iil  ircurud,  ilun   .Mi.  Hayes, 

preocrnpicd  witli  niattm  of  interpreta- 
tion, a-s  is  the  WLiv  of  our  more  intelli- 
gent singers,  might  not  unprofitably 
have  devoted  a  lllilc  more  attention  to 
certain  problems  in  the  mechanLsnis  of  (. 
voice  production,  among  others  that  of  f 
civing  to  his  full  voice  a  sound  a.s,f 
pleasing  as  his  merao-voce.  But,  as ; 
usual,  the  listener  ended  by  admlltmg  I 
that  .such  criticisms  as  this  and  others 
that  might  be  made  -for  example  the 
occasional  deviations  from  true  intona- 
tion—were perhaps  of  little  weight  be- 
side the  indubitable  fact  that,  in  .spite 
of  them  all.  the  singing  of  Roland 
Hayes  provides  one  of  the  most  delicate 
plea.sures  of  the  concert  platform. 

The  customary  opening  group  of  old 
airs,  with  their  formal  grace,  was  sung 
with     an     appropriately  impersonal 
elegance,  with  airy,  fine-spun  tone,  with 
effortless  agility.     Similarly   he   sang ; 
the  encore  to  this  group,  "Would  \ou  ^ 
Gain  the  Tender  Creature."  whose  ex-  [ 
nressive  middle  section  would,  howeevr.  ■ 
have  gained  by  a  less  rigid  adherence 
to  the  rapid  tempo  of  the  beginning.  | 
More  warmly,   though  with  exquisite 
delicacy,  he  sang  the  romantic  songs  of 
his  German  group;  best  of  all,  those 
of  Schubert— two  songs  rarely  heard  at 

i concerts,  and  strangely  so.  ; 
It  must  have  come  as  news  to  most; 
of  those  present    that    Saint-Saens  s 
Danse  Macabre  first  saw  the  light  as 
a  song.   Mr.  Hayes  sang  Uus  song  yes- 
terday.  It  anticipates  closely  the  sym- 
phonic poem;  its  program  is  the  same; 
its  final  Une— inspired  by  the  spectacle 
of  wheelwright  and  marquise,  king  ana 
scoundi-el   i  skeletons  all)  dancing  to- 
.^etlier— dedicates  the  song  to  Death 
Ind  Equality."    Mr.  Hayes  sang  it  ef- 
fectively, economizing  his  means  m  ol  - 
der to  produce,  at  the  end,  a  more  teu- 
ine  climax.     His  enunciation  of  the 
words  'T.a  Mort  et  I'Egalite"  revealed  , 
in  Mr  Hayes,  predominantly  the  15  n- 
cist,  an  unsuspected  dramatic  force.  Bril- 
liance, too,  was  displayed  in  Medtner  s 
dashing  serenade;  in  Holsfs  "The  Heart 
worships,"  a  restrained  and  imagina-  , 
tive  devotionalism.  tt,„-,;'c|' 
The  moving  beauty  of  Mr.  Hayes  s| 
.singing  of  the  spirituals  of  his  o^h 
rac?  Ihich  many,  despite  the  fatal  ob_^ 
vioi^ness  of  the  thought,  persist  iri' 
tSng  the  most  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tOTrpart  of  his  concerts  was  as  man- 
ifest as  ever  in  his  final  gro^P-  ^f'^l 
is  voice  seems  more  warmly  beauti-j 
ul    while    his  admirable    control  of, 
n-eath  is  as  notable  as  elsewhere.  An, 
.nfmitable  blending  of  art  and  naive  yi 
ta^Lkes  his  singing  of  these  songs  mem - 
(orable.    The  applause  was  most  en- 
thusiastic. - 


I  NEW  B.  F.  KEITH  S 

"Sin  Takes  a  Holiday" 

An  all-talkine-  screen  drama  adapted  by 
.Doi-otli.v  Cairns  from  a  stor.v  b.v  Robert  Mil- 
ton ;  directed  by  Robert  MiUon  and  presented 
by  Paths  witli  the  following  cast: 

Sj-lvia    Constance  Bennett 

Gaylord  Stanton    Kenneth  McKenna 

Durant    Basil  Ralhbone 

Grace  Lanier    Rita  L,aRoy 

Richards    Louis  Barteis 

Sheridan    John  Roche 

Anna   Za.su  Pitts 

Miss  Munson    Kendall  Lee 

Ruth    Murrel  Finlay 

Mis.s  Graham    Helen  Johnson 

Butler    Fred  alton 

A  Stylish  star,  supported  by  a  some- 
what less  stylish  cast,  gives  a  smart 
performance  of  a  saucy  screen  farce  in 
"Sin  Takes  a  Holiday."  It  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  shrewd  direction,  of  terse 
and  pointed  speech,  of  immaculate 
dress  and  of  ornate  settings,  with  a 
central  theme  far  less  elaborate  than 
the  garments  which  cover  it.  As  far 
as  Miss  Bennett  is  concerned,  it  shows 
her  in  a  restrained  mood  of  acting,  with 
an  assumption  of  intellectual  poise  and 
keenness,  indicated  with  that  deft  and 
effective  repression  which  frequently 
marks  the  performances  of  Miss  Grace 
George,  for  instance. 

Sylvia  Brenner  is  a  $35-a-W9ek  secre- 
tary to  Gaylord  Stanton,  a  lawyer  spe- 
cializing in  divorces.  He  enjoys  success 
and  wealth,  a  certain  social  prestige. 
He  plays  about  and  has  become  involved 
in  a  flirtation  with  Grace  Lanier,  whose 
husband  is  about  to  divorce  her  and  to 
name  Stanton  as  co-respondent.  The 
prospect  pleases  Grace,  for  she  would 
make  Stanton  her  fourth  husband. 
Stanton,  however,  casting  about  for  es- 
cape, hits  on  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
contract  of  one  year  with  Sylvia.  She 
is  to  have  $5000  in  advance,  go  abroad 
and  have  a  good  time,  and  allow  Stan- 
ton to  go  his  philandering  way  at  home, 
safe.  Sylvia  reaches  Paris,  buys  costly,' 
raiment  and  lingerie,  becomes  a  social  1 
favorite  and  in  time  finds  that  Durant, 


low  timbre  of  Ethel  Baffyihore'.'s  vi.ti 
Miss  Lalioy  makes  Grace  Lanier  a  cat 
with  tinselled  claws,  Zasu  Pitts  does  a  , 
brief  bit  as  Sylvia's  one-time  roommate.  I 
Mr.  McKenna  is  boyish  and  properly  ob- 
tuse a.s  the  young  attorney,  and  Mr. ' 
Rathbone  eminently  correct  as  a  for-  1 
mal  .suitor.   The  photography  is  excep- 
tionally Illuminative,  taking  us  bii.skly 
from  New  York  to  Paris  and  back,  and 
only  via  most  expensive  routes  and  amid 
most  decorative  furnishings.    A  farce- 
comedy  in  evening  dress.      W.  E.  G. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"RenegadeK"  1 

Al  all-talkin(f  gcreen  drama  adapted  liy 
JuipB  Flirt linian  Ironi  Ihe  novel  by  Andu' 
Arniaiidy  rinlitled  "l-es  KencKais";  directed 
by  Vicior  Flemiiie  and  prPKeiiled  by  Fox 
with  the  followins  east: 

UciK-alion  Warner  Baxter 

Elconore  Myrna  l.oy 

Ma'hwurth  Noah  Beery 

VoloKUuie  GreKory  Gsye 

Biloxi  GeorRre  Cooper 

Captain  Mordiconl  C.  Huntley  Gordon 

Scrffeant-Major  Olson  Colin  Chape 

Tho  Marabout  Bela  Lukom 

There  are  two  such  striking  novelties 
in  the  course  of  "Renegades,"  current 
feature  film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon 
theatres,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  rest  of 
the  picture  doesn't  live  up  to  the  cour- 
age of  its  convictions.  The  first  sur- 
prise is  that  there  is  no  heroine,  only 
a  very  vindictive  villainess.  The  second 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  story  all  the 
characters  but  the  supernumeraries  are 
dead.  Such  truly  Elizabethan,  or  oper- 
atic, slaughter  is  not  a  little  startling.  I 
Unfortunately  the  film  as  a  whole  is  I 
long  drawn  out,  frequently  tiresome  and 
profoundly  illogical.  None  of  the  char-  [ 
acters  are  e.specially  desirable  and  their 
melodramatic  antics  are  distressingly 
jpeculiar. 

I  The  film  is  presumably  intended  a:s  a 
|follow-up  of  "Beau  Geste,"  but  the  only 
jnoticeable  similarity  between  the  two  is 
ithat  the  setting  is  in  Africa  and  the 
[characters  are  members  of  the  Foreign 
j  Legion.  There  are  four  comrades: 
Deucalion,  a  French  officer  who  has  lost 
everything  through  the  machinations  of 
a  woman  spy;  Machwurth,  a  German 
who  betrayed  his  officers;  Vologuine,  a 
former  Russian  nobleman,  and  Biloxi,  a 
former  American  crook.  All  are  splen- 
did soldiers  on  the  battlefield,  but  when 
not  fighting  they  are  drunk  and  dis-  1 
orderly,  giving  infinite  trouble  to  their  1 
commander,  Capt.  Mordiconl.  As  the  | 
story  opens,  they  escape  from  military 
prison  and  perform  with  great  gallantry 
in  a  hazardous  military  operation.  Deco-  1 
rated  for  this,  they  are  forced  to  desert 
when  Deucalion  discovers  Eleonore,  the 
woman  wljo  had  betrayed  him,  and  en- 
deavors to  strangle  her. 

They  escape  to  the  Riffs  and  Deuca- 
lion becomes  a  power  in  the  land,  with 
enormous  influence  over  the  Marabout, 
or  hereditary  king.  He  has  Eleonove 
kidnapped  and  forced  to  live  as  a  camp- 
follower,  for  which  she  threatens  the 
most  drastic  vengeance.  Machwurth 
and  Biloxi  escorting  a  shipment  of  ma- 
chine guns  from  the  seacoast,  are  at- 
jtacked  by  the  legion,  and  Biloxi  and 
ithe  guns  are  captured.  Machwurth 
forces  the  victors  to  take  refuge  in  a 
prt  and  sends  word  to  Deucalion.  The 
jMarabout,  now  under  the  influence  of 
Eleonore,  desires  both  prisoners  and 
guns.  Deucalion  and  Machwurth,  sick 
at  the  thought  of  their  treacherj',  turn 
the  guns  of  their  coiorprt  trnnn«  a?ain,st 


a  bachelor  friend  of  Stanton  and  his 
crowd  who  met  her  on  crossing,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  very  deeply  for 
him.    Before  answering  his  proposal  of 
marriage  she  must  see  some  one  in 
New  York,  none  other  than  her  pseudo- 
husband.    He,  amazed,  then  delighted 
and  fascinated  at  the  metamorphosis  in  |j 
her,  challenges  Durant  s  proprietorship,  ] 
real  or  assumed,  listens  with  a  grin  to  ( 
Grace's  jealous  tirades,  courts  Sylvia  1 
brazenly,  and  thinks  he  has  won  her  by 
his  own  efforts.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Sylvia  had  loved  him  all  the  time. 
Miss  Bennett's  gowns  are  modish  and 
viattractive.    Her  voice  still  has  the  hoi-  | 

] 


the  Riffs.    The  French  arc  saved,  but 
Deucalion  dies  at  the  hands  of  Eleo-  I 
nore,  who  is  shot  in  the  back  by  Vol-  I 
guine. 

Warner  Baxter  does  as  well  as  anv  ' 
one  could  with  the  imgrateful  role  of 
Deucalion,  but  better  acting  was  con-  | 
tributed  by  Gregory  Gaye  as  the  un-  ! 
happy  Vologuine,  by  Myrna  Loy,  minus  1 
her  accent,  as  the  treacherous  Eleonore, 
'  and  by  C.  Huntley  Gordon  as  the  in- 
domitable Capt.  Mordiconl.    The  battle  ' 
scenes  are  excellent,  but  the  dialogue 
is  something  that  should  be  forgotten.  ' 

E.  L.  H.  ' 

KEITH-BOSTON 

"The  Pay-Off" 

An  all-talking:  screen  melodratna  adapted 
by  Jane  Murfin  from  Ihe  play  by  Samuel 
Shipman  and  John  Hymcr  entitled  "Crime"; 
dire"ted  by  Lowell  Sherman  and  presented 
by  Radio  Pictures  with  tho  following  cast: 

Ku^ene  Fenmore  Lowell  Sherman 

Annahelle   Marian  Nixon 

Rocky  Moresby  Hu?h  Trevor 

Tommy    William  Janney 

Dot   Hele.ne  Millard 

Mouse   Walter  McGra.l 

Prank    ...   Robert  McWade 

Di.slrict  Attorney  Alan  Ros<o.' 

Margy   Lita  Chevn-t 

Spat   Bert  Moorhouse 

John  Barrymore  may  have  the  most 
acrobatic  eyebrows  in  motion  pictures, 
but  Lowell  Sherman's  eyes  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  With  a  roll  to 
the  east  he  dispatches  a  rival;  with  a 
roll  to  the  west  he  signs  a  confession 
of  murder,  and  with  a  meeting  in  the 
middle  he  makes  Chesterfieldian  love 
to  the  small  and  innocent  heroine. 
Eloquence  but  vaguely  describes  the 
antics  of  his  acrobatic  optics.  "The 
Pay-Off,"  current  feature  film  at  the 
Keith-Bost^)n  Theatre,  gives  Mr.  Sher- 
man, who  stars  under  his  own  direction,  I 
a  perfectly  wonderful  time.  Immaculate 
of  person,  tailored  to  the  last  degree, 
suave  of  manner  and  soft  of  speech,  he 
shows  his  audience  a  complete  if  not 
plausible  vision  of  a  noble  altruistic 
gangster.    The  picture  itself  is  adapted 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

MAJESTIC— "The   Blue   Ghott."  mystery 

come'ly-'irima:  8:S0 


from  ••Crjme."  a  sucWull  melodrama :  yi,^i'J.''Sf%^^TAr^^^ 

of  several  seasons  pa«t.    If  Mr.  Sher-  xe,]::  «:Ho. 

man  is  incredible  he  Is  never  dull  and'     SHi bert— ■The  street  Sinrer.-  mmlcai 

'    '  .  ■   -    '   -omedy.  with  Queenie  Smith:  8;80. 
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he  has  produced  an  entertaining  show 
Tommy  and  Annabelle,  two  Innocent 
children,  are  held  up  and  robbed  of  all 
the  money  they  have  in  the  world  by 
Rocky  Moresby,  one  of  Eugene  Fen- 
:nore"s  gang.  Desperate,  they  trail  him 
to  Penmore's  apartment  and  with  an 
antique  and  empty  revolver  hold  up  the 
a-ssembled  company.  Their  bluff  is 
called,  but  Penmore  takes  a  liking  to 
thenrtrrd  installs  them  In  his  quarters. 
Restive  uWer  Penmore's  bland  assump- 
tion of  superiority.  Rocky  stages  the 
hold-up  of  a  jewelry  store,  against  or- 
ders, and  kills  the  proprietor.  He  has 
also  made  sure  that  Tommy  and  Anna-  , 
belle  will  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  shooting.  Bitterly  upbraided 
by  Penmore.  Rocky  draws  a  gun  on  him 
but  is  killed  in  the  ensuing  scuffle. 

Brought  to  trial  by  the  gang  for : 
killing  Rocky.  Penmore  e-scapes  tem-j 
porarlly  during  a  police  raid,  but  Is 
captured  by  the  police  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  orders  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession. This  he  does  after  extracting 
a  written  pledge  that  Tommy  and 
,Aiinabelle  shall  go  free.  Such  a  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  act  is  not  precisely 
plausible  in  view  of  what  the  crime 
sheets  tell  us.  and.  indeed,  Penmore 
is  throughout  just  a  bit  too  good  to  be 
true — he  robs  only  crooks,  for  instance, 
and  has  no  u.se  for  killers.  Of  the  sup- 
porting cast  Marian  Nixon  does  admir- 
ably as  the  childlike  Annabelle  and 
Hugh  Trevor  makes  a  surprisingly  con- 
vincing Rocky.  William  Janney  is  a 
satisfactory  Tommy  and  George  Marion 
is  amusing  in  a  minor  role.      E.  L.  H. 

FEmVAY-SCOLLAY  SOU/ 
"The  Doorway  to  Hell" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  melodrama  adapted, 
by  Georee  Roesener  Irom  a  story  entitled  A 
Handful  of  Clouds."  by  Rowland  Brown: 
directed  hv  .\rrhie  Mayo  aji  presented  by 
Warner  Brothers  with  the  fpllowm?  cast : 

Louis  Rlcarno  ^ 

Sam  Marconi  of,  c 

Ports   Dorothy  Matlie\>s 

.lackie  Lamarr  Jt"", 

Cam.  0-Grady   "^^ 

Steve  Mileaway    James  Caenes 

Captain   of   Military  Academy  „.„„„^„„ 
Kenneth  Thomnsnn 
T„.  .     .Terry  Mandy 

Rocco- v.  Noei  wadisn,, 

The  endless  chain  of  gangster  pic- 
tures, pointing  their  identical  morals  of 
endless  extermination  and  survival  of 
the  luckiest,  goes  on.  "The  Doorway 
to  Hell"  is  a  bit  more  fantastic  in  that 


TREMONT— "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
with  Maurice  Moscovltch:  8;1S. 

WILBl'R — "Street  Scene, 
play:  8:30. 


NOTE — The  Colonial.  Hol'js  Street 
Lyric  theatres  are  dark  this  week. 
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LAWRENCE  TIBBETT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Lawrence  Tibbett,  baritone  of  the 
VIetropoliUn  Opera  company,  sang 
,'esterday  afternoon  in  the  ballroom  of 
:he  Hotel  Statler  in  aid  of  the  Boston 
Home  and  School  Visitors'  Association. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Arnold, 
Plow  Thou  Regal,  Purple  Stream; 
Dunhill,  The  Cloths  of  Heaven;  Aiken, 
Shakespeare's  Sonnet  XVIII.  Strauss, 
Allerseelen;  Wolff,  Ewig;  Wagner, 
Song  to  the  Evening  Star  from  "Tann- 
haeuser":  Massenet,  Vision  Fugitive 
from  "Herodiade";  Carpenter,  Shake 
Your  Brown  Peet;  Lord,  I  Want  to  Be 
(arranged  by  Wille) ;  Jacques  WoUe, 
De  Glory  Road;  H.  Poss,  The  Sergeant's 
Song:  Carpenter,  Don't  Ceare;  H.  Fish- 
1  er  At  Tankerton  Inn.  Stewart  Wille, 
'pianist,  played  Myra  Hess's  transcrip- 
tion of  a  Chorale  from  Bach's  cantata 
No.  47,  and  Liszt's  transcription  of 
Schumann's  song  "Spring  Night." 

Arnold's  song— the  composer  is  now 
known,  if  at  all,  by  his  music  for  the 
church— is  in  the  straightforward 
EngU.?h  style  of  his  period,  with 
roulades  designed  to  show  a  singer's 
ability  or  expose  the  lack  of  it.  Mr. 
Tibbett  sang  it  in  the  appropriately 
i  hearty  manner  witho'Ut  nuances— the 
I  roulades  were  clear  and  clean  cut.  He 
;  artfully  followed  this  song  with  a  beau- 
'  tiful  one  by  DunhUl,  who  has  labored 
diligently  in  the  field  of  chamber  music. 
Mr  Tibbett's  interpretation  of  this  song 
was  one  of  the  recital's  chief  feattjre.s. 
Here  the  voice  had  a  delightful  quality; 
the  taste  of  the  singer  and  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  sentiment  of  the  text 
showed  that  he  could  be  more  than  a 
virile  baritone.  The  Sonnet  is  a 
labored  composition  with  an  ending 
too  evidently  designed  as  an  applause- 
trap.  The  preceding  measures  are 
negligible.  "nie^songJi^Wol^^ 

to  neu   15  a  uit  luwc  ^a,..^..^    of  hig  best  nor  was  It  made  so  toyv 

its  supposedly  cleverest  figure  fancies  the  interpretation.   On  the  ofn^'^j^mil- 
himself  of  Napoleonic  mold.   He  thinks  ftrauss^  familiar^^^^^^^  §°'ely  sung  as 
war  and  conquest  would  make  "a  great  lar     «       -wolfram's  address  to  the 
racket."   In  the  course  of  the  story  he  ^^,^^^^^5    ^^^^^  ^^^en  he  knew  that  Elisa- 
does  demonstrate  a  certain  aptitude  for  t,eth  was  not  for  him.    Some  one  nas 
organization  of  rival  bootlegging  and  hi-  said  that  Wolfram  s^  ^^^r  s^^e  ot  ur. 
jacking  units;  but  he  is  so  dumb  ih, is  here,™  ^.^  ^^^^  revealed,  as  in 
his  love  affair  that  his  best  pal,  Steve  I  ^J-j^^^^^^^^g      Dunhill.   He  acknowledged 
Mileaway,  can  court  his  wife  in  hLs  ^^e  applause  that         here  justly  ^ms 
presence:  but  then,  Doris  was  a  ho^-  due  by  a  voluble  af^^ivery  ^ 
lum  at  heart,  anyway,  and  Louis  Ri-  ditty  arranged  by  Arthur  ^ 
carno  acquired  a  very  small  package  in  hardly  worth  «      r^S„^/„j^j'4d^^^^  more 
her.    His  finest  trait  was  his  affection     We  should  have_  P^fi^'^^^.s  ..vision  1 
for  his  young  brother,  Jackie.  ^;hom  he  ;  subtle  rendering  of  Massene^s  1 
was  maintaining  in  a  prep  school  for  Fugitive  '  than  the  or^e  given 
a  subsequent  military  career.   Louis  and  Mr.  Tibbett.    Not  .ensuous 
Jackie  were  all  that  were  left  of  the  operatic,  but  there  was  1^0  ^^^^^^ 
family.    Apparently,  father  and  mother  longing;  and  the  erotic  outbuists  we 
had  died  of  natural  causes,  and  an-        the  soliloquy  of  a  hero  m 
other  brother  and  a  sister  of  typhoid  armor  before  taking .^is  l^nce  in  i 
through  impure  milk.  '  Mr.  Tibbett  said  he  had  been  request^^ 

When  Louis  had  made  his  million  ^any  to  smg  the  piologue  w  ^^^^^ 
>  the  big  racket,  aftel*  bumping  o  f  all  ,  gfiacci"-it  is  "uslc  that  should  n^^^^^^ 


In  the  year  and~5ire^naii  mat  (.jiieenie 
Smith  has  been  troupiug  about  the 
country  In  "The  Street  Singer"  she 
has  contrived  to  make  the  role  of 
Suzette,  the  little  flower  girl  with  the 
East  Side  vernacular  and  the  Parisian 
background,  all  her  own.  She  has 
amplined  it  here  and  smoothed  it  there. 
She  ha,s  tempered  its  pertness  of  speech 
and  its  vigor  of  action  and  gesture, 
yet,  she  has  caught  and  held  securely 
a  more  plausible  contrast  of  charactev 
development,  that  of  the  street  gamin 
of  the  first  act  to  the  graceful  lady  of 
polite  society  in  the  second.  She  danced 
iift!e  enough  when  "The  Street  Singer" 
was  in  its  infancy.  She  dances  less 
now,  but  that  little  serves,  rather  irii- 
tatingly,  to  remind  us  again  that 
Queenie  Smith  is  a  born  dancer  and  a 
manufactured  actress. 

The  original  story  has  been  retained; 
that  of  the  wealthy  George,  who  wag- 
ered that  in  three  months  he  could 
make  a  lady  out  of  any  subject  he 
chose,  even  the  apparently  untame- 
able   Suzette;   who  succeeded   in  his 


plays  for  childreii'lbr  the'iasr— rr n 
years  In  New  York  and  the  surrouiuiui 
suburbs.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Uwy  , 
have  ventured  so  far  afield,  and  the  ] 
trip  Is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
to  see  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  1 
interest    in    their    plays    to   warrant  | 
coming  to  Boston  and  other  reasonabl.v  ' 
nearby  cities.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  achieve  success,  for  the  pres- 
eiitations    are    beautiful    to   look  at, 
charmingly  presented  and  equally  in- 
teresting  to  children  and   to  aduit.s. 
No  attempt  Is  made  to  "play  down' 
to    the    young    spectators,    who  re- 
ceive quite  as  much  for  their  money  a." 
do  their  elders  elsewhere. 

"Cinderella"  will  be  given  at  the  Rep- 
ertory Theatre  this  afternoon,  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  Thursday.  "Alad- 
din" will  be  fihown  twice  more,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
Fi-om  Boston  the  company  moves  tn 
Philadelphia,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
they  will  return  again  next  year.  If 


Boston  suports  them_as  jt  should  there 


able   Suzette;   who  succeeded   in   ms  "o^ton  supuii*  ui-j"  °-  " 
"academic  excursion  into  p.sychological  L%  no  reason  why  they  shouia  not,  vi^. 
•  •  ••      '  ' —         ■^■~<~    us  again. — E.  L,  H. 


behavourism,"  only  to  lose  his  high- 
tempered  fiancee,  Mabel,  and  at  the 
final  curtain  to  find  himself  in  love 
w^ith  the  charming  creature  he  had 
fashioned  with  such  detached  enthusi- 
asm. The  four  scenes,  a  foyer  in  the 
Cafe  Royal  in  Paris,  the  reception  room 
in  George's  summer  home  and  the 
foyer  and  the  green  room  of  the  Fol- 
lies Bergere,  have  been  retained,  re- 
touched, and,  in  one  instance,  that  of 
Gfeorge's  reception  room,  made  as- 
toundingly  distinctive  by  the  most  fan- 
tastic array  of  colors  imaginable.  They 
do  not  actually  erupt  in  war,  but  they 
are  militantly  aggressive.  The  score 
has  been  enriched — we  use  the  word 
discreetly— by  three  new  numbers.  One, 
"Statues,"  introduces  a  very  clever 
dance  ensemble  in  which  the  girls 
manoeuvre  around  the  stage  crouched 
like  feminine  gnomes,  if  such  there  be; 
a  very  difficult  dance,  and  worthy  of 
applause.  The  other  two,  "I  May  Be 
Wrong"  and  "So  Beats  My  Heart  for 
You,"  are  for  a  dancing  duo  by  Mr. 
Long  and  Miss  Green,  and  a  solo  dance 
for  Miss  Smith.  There  are  words  to 
the  latter  also,  but  it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  mention  the  singing. 

Mr.  Hassell  has  replaced  Andrew 
Tombes  as  Picot,  Suzette's  foster-father, 
and  in  amazing  fashion  has  set  humor 
■where  it  could  not  be  found  before.  Miss 
Love  succeeds  Nell  Kelly  as  acrobatic 
Annette  Mi.s.s  La  Vonne  is  agreeably 
r.ew  as  Mabel.  Mr.  Leach  declaims  his 
way  decorously  as  George,  whom  Guy 
Robertson  formerly  represented  by  vocal 
flights.  At  that  Mr.  Leach  seems  more 
fitted  to  the  role  as  he  chose  to  play  it 


The  chorus  holds  to  the  Berkeley 
t'ons  which  exact  the  last  ounce 
durance  to  the  accompaniment 
much  noise  as  stomping  feet,  frenzied 
outcries  and  willing  trumpeters  can  pro- 
vide In  fact,  "The  Street  Smgei , 
hanks  to  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Morton  Miss 
Lcve  and  Miss  Green,  and  that  willing 
chorus  of  "girls  and  boys,"  is  an  un- 
u:,ualiy  lively  dancing  show  What  is 
"  left  belongs  to  Queenie  Smith,  one-time 
dancing  comedienne  and  at  present  sen- 
•  timental  comedienne.  W.  E.  u. 

REPERTORY 
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rivals  or  embracing  the  others  in  a 
watchful  corporation,  he  tried  to  retire. 
Just  as  he  thought  he  had  finished  his 
autobiography,  two  hostile  thugs  at- 
tempted to  kidnap  Jackie,  who  was 
crushed  by  a  truck  as  he  fled  from 
them.  So  Louis  had  to  go  back,  kill  the 
two  offenders,  break  jail,  and  take  ref- 
uge In  a  mean  room  on  a  dark  street,  j 

Rocco  and  his  gang  w  aited  across  th» 
street,  to  give  him  that  same  "handful 
of  clouds"— bullets  from  a  .38  autti-  ' 
matic— which  he  had  given- so  many. 
His  million-dollar  bank  cache  wasn't 
worth  a  nickel  to  him.  He  knew'that, 
after  Pat  O'Grady  of  police  h«aa- 
quarters  had  warned  him.  Louis 
thought  of  suicide  by  the  gas  route  or 
ny  one  of  his  own  slugs;  rejected  both: 
avenues  and  chose  to  go  forth,  unarmed, 
with  a  gift  cigar  between  his  lips,  a 
smile  on  his  face.  A  new  twist  to  the 
ending  of  "The  Squealer,"  in  which  Jack 
Holt  walked  into  machine  gun  fire. 

If  "The  Doorway  to  Hell"  is  to  be 
credited  with  any  distinctive  points,  they 
exist  in  the  crisp,  natural  dialogue,  the| 
cool,  complete  performance  of  Robert! 
Elliott  as  O'Grady,  the  equaUy  smooth 
and  amiable  characterization  of  Steve 
Mileaway  by  Mr.  Cagney,  and  the  plucky 
efforts  of  Mr.  Ayres  to  hold  his  own 
in  a  role  un.suited  to  his  tjTJe  and  mticn 
beneath  his  talents.  In  fact,  he  maies 
Ricarno  too  likable.  One  i6_^  weak 
enough  to  wish  that  to  the  last  he 
might  have  outwitted  his  enemies,  to 
die,  like  his  parents,  a  natur^- death. 


"Cinderella" 

.•f■i,.,^,^r(.^la  "     a  dr;imatization 

.■•"I-     ,,  Pe^^•y  Noli!'' 

I'lM.lcrclla   Dorothy  Ma""' 

Suzette    Marie  >'i'wc;l 

iV;';:;Moil\erv;;;;;.^v.■.v.•Miriam^^^N;■^;- 
;  v;   codmJti^-  v:::.:::  ■^"^'^i^:: 

lli.ilue    Tnvl.ii 

IV'lhcr  .".".■.■Wallace  Houm- 

1  iiiica   William  Owcii 

<'"'i",'-,  ■■■■.■.■;.■.■..'.  Allen  MmIIus 

,  Y-'l"   Roswalil  SuMlcr 

'  ''Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Repertory 
Theatre  a  rare  treat  was  offered  to 
Boston  children  and  to  their  eldei-s  as 
well  when  Clare  Tree  Major's  Child- 
ren's Theatre  Company  .  presented  the 
beloved  fairy  story.  "Cmderella  In 
sf  tines  brightly  and  charmmgly  col 
nr«i  that  looked  like  illustrations  from 
?aify  story  books,  the  familiar  tale  was 
e-enact^I  befoi^  a  large  and  apprecia- 
1- f  glKl^'/'S'-s^f.le 

i^M^'^rSs^^:^ 

admirablv.  Her  dialogue  is  simple  but 
"The  Street  Sin?er."  a  mnsical  comedy  i  not  childtsh.  and  yesterday  s  assemDiasC 
Iwo  acts;  book  by  Cyrus  Wood  and  Ms^^' ?  ,Lh  nr,  difficultv  in  understanding 
fmilh.  lyrics  by  Tom  Graham  .Johns,  n.usi  found    no  ouncuiiy 

by  Jean  Gilhcrt,  Nicholas  Kcnu>ncr  an  ^hat  was  going  on.  -nmnanv 
iamuel  Timbers:  gtarc.l  and  directed  1)  in  the  evening  the  same  company 
Busby  Berkeley:  performed  in  Boston  at  tb  '-Aladdin"  with  similar-  em 

Bhuben  Theaiie,  .hiiy  js.  m-ii.  ana  in  .\cn presented  A  aaam,  . 
fork  at  ihe  shubert  Thcaiie,  Sept.  IT.  ly;:;' pUasis  on  pictorial  beauty  ana 


KaiVexcept an Tnti^duction  to 

''^Mr   Tfbbett.  though  young  In  con- 
cert woTk,  is  already  in  many  respec 
an  accomplished  smger.    At  present  ne 
relies   too  much  on  force,  Probaoiy 
knowing  that  the  louder  he  sings  and 

SI  \°u"rUal^?o^-er,  ^h^e/nge^^^n- 

ye^^rdar  Ve\^  thl'' m'^n  wh^^ 

SSr^K^uU^vs-i^^^^ 

n"ot  need  to"force  his  tones  to  impress 
^Vr'^  wn"  not  only  -compam^d  ad- 

Lnri  Liszt's  impertinent  treatment  of 
Schumann's  song.    There  was  a  large 

audience.  -  ; 

SHUBERX 
T/ic  Street  Singer" 


p:V'::::::::::::::::::::B.rryt\^Zi:^  audiences  for 

r^i-^^.e  •r;.'.^;;;;;. -/.■;;;;:v.<^Se^^!S'dtS^  the  brief  stay  of  the  com- 

frl^l^n  oi •Poiice.-  :.•.•.•.".•.•.■.". :  VfaY.?;  P^Jiyj^  chm^en's    Theatre  Company 

^^^ie:  "Wife  ■of  -.he  Prelect  of  l^.'-fie?:"'"""  cons'L'ts  of  a  group  ,  of  adult  profes- 
fean  Bap.is.e  7   ""'^{^-f         sional  players  who  have  been  giving 

Manager  of  Folies  Bereere.  .Walter  Johnsu 


HIZI   KOVKF.    AM)   .IE  AN  BEDETTl 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Americiu.  j 
Association  of  Hospital  Social  Work  ' 
ers    New  England  district,  a  con<-rii 
wa.s  given  at  the  Repertory  TheuUc 
last  nlghl,  by  nw.i  Koyke,  Japanese 
nrano  and  Jean  Bedetli,  'cellist.    '1 1'c 
program  was  as  follows:    MLss  Koykc- 
Ana  from  "RadamUsto"  (Ilandel-bibb  • 
Aller.s,-clen  (Strauss);  O  Mer,  ouvre  1... 
(Dellhe.s»;  Love  Song,  Pleasuie-feeekM  - 
Song   (Yamadai;  Dream  Rose  (Shd 
lev*    MV  Lover  Is  a  Fisherman  (SUk  k 
land);    Aria  from  "Iris"  (Ma.scafei.u 
Mr  Bedetli  -Sonata,  No.  10,  in  E  luu 
lor' (Valentini);  Aria  (Paul  Bazelanv  1 
Coropte  (Gaubert):  La  Goyita  (Lant 
endwn);   Kol  Nidrei    (Max  Bruclu 
Govpscas  (tiianados);  Elfentanz  (l'..p 
nci')     Mi.s.s  Koyke  s  accompanist  v,  .i- 
Gladys  Longfue;  Mr.  Bedetti's,  Berniuil 

Hizi  kovke  is  remembered  with  plea.^- 
5  ure  bv  tho.se  Bostonians  who  heard  her 
1  charming  performance  -  .her  expre.s.sivc 
'  sin°-inK  and  her  graceful  and  movu.K 
acting-  in  the  title  role  of    •  Mad:unu 
Butterfly"  not  so  long  ago.    She  proyn 
last  night  that  she  has  qualities  thai 
should  endear  her  to  concert  audiences 
though  she  has  not  yet  ma.slered  al 
the  exacting  requirements  of  this  lu  ui 
of   the   singer's   aclivilies.     Her   v.-u  c 
is  a  lyric  soprano,  of  ample  volume  »'M 
richne-ss  of  quality,   and  with  a  re- 
serve of  telling  brilliance  in  lis  uppf 
register.    She    uses    it    firmly  and 
snioothly   in   general,   with  sometl.uit< 
of    the    Italian    preoccupation  witii 
breadth  and  fulness  of  tone    a  yuluc 
wliKh  carries  with  It  as  attendant  vice 
a  tendencv  to  neglect  articulation,  to 
sing    her   more   lyric   songs    (in  thus 
instance,  as  it  hapiiened,  her  French 
and  German  songs  in  particular)  rather 
as  tlioiigh  they  were  wordless  vocali- 
zations, though  not  inexpressively. 

Occisionallv,  too,  her  medium  high 
hote.s  were  iiol  true  In  intonation 
whether  because  of  exce.ssive  force  in 
their  emission  or  of  a  not  yet  thorough- 
ly instinctive  familiarity  with  the  scale 
of  western  music.  ,    .  , 

Miss  Koyke  was  at  her  best  in  the 
dramatic  air.s  from  "Kadanusto"  am 
•IrLs  "  which  she  .sang  with  fervor  and 
conviction,  in  the  Japanese  song,s  by 
Yamada  1  adapted,  as  she  intelligently 
warned  her  hearers,  to  the  tonal  lan- 
guage of  western  music  and  not  likely 
to  be  recognized  bv  a  Japanese  audi- 
ence) and  in  her  English  songs,  which 
she  .sang  very  effectively,  with  no  copy 
affectations  to  mar  her  own  graceful 
simplicitv  of  manner.  In  the  "Butter- 
ny"  air  '"Uii  Bel  Di."  which  she  sang 
as  encore,  she  sliowed  signs  of  tired- 
ness, took  .some  exce.ssive  liberties  with 
the  lime  of  the  piece,  but  achieved  a 
brilliant  final  high  note.  She  pleosec 
her  audience  greatly,  and  wa.s  warml; 
applauded.  ,,  1 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Bedettl,  the  prin 
cipal  'cellist  of  the  Boston  Symplion 
Orchestra,  are  already  well  known.  Va 
entini's  sonata  can  boast  only  or  u 
two  gravely  beautiful  slow  movements 
it  was  ill  these  that  Mr.  Bedetti's  play 
in"    beautifully  expressive  in  ton/'. 
blv  graceful  in  phrasing,  firm  and  mas 
culine   in  cliaractei--fell  most  grKte 
Ifiillv  upon  the  ear.    In  the  rapid  i-as 
lagl  work   of   the   two  Allegri-.aer 
i  mechanical  compilations  in  the  les.^  1 
isi.iied     18th-centiiry     convention  hi 
tone  was  often  ra.spmg  and  unmusica 
He  Plaved  with  intelligence  and  ele 
gance   Bazelaire's     intere.sting  "Ana 
ond  efle.  tively   Gaubert  s     ".eat  an- 
i  u'  neful  •  Cortege."  He  did  justice  to  M 
•  L'meendoens  "Goyita."     an  e.ssay  1; 
^oS  music,  brilliantly  writ  en  fo 
\^!  ^^tZ^eni  lie  wa«  cordialLv  ^ap, 

plauded.   '  ' 

HAZKI.  HARRISON 
Hazel  Harrison,  piani.st,  played  las 
night  at  Jordan  hall  to  a  fan-sized 
liu.sifl.stic  audience.  Her  pro^ran 


cprv  enti 


iBiUii-Silolli 


I  : elude  in  E  niiiuH 
Sonata  ill  B  minor  (Ol\o- 


lour  ycai 
(  holrma.slt  r 


and  Joe  Harper.    Ail  the  i   duiirult  times,  bu- 
..,  parts  are  acted  with  perlect  for  going  Into  cham.. 


ties  Iberienne.s  (Slonlm.sk.vi ;  One  More 
ay.  My  .John  lOrrtinReri;  Paraphrase 
Tchaikovsky'.s  Flower  Wallz  (Oralii- 

t'ri. 

I'niike  many  women  pianists,  Miss 
Harrison  seems  ))arl  icularly  well  en- 
ilowed  i)liysl(';illy  for  her  chosen  Inslru- 
lUMil.    It  Ls  iie\>r  necessary  for  her  Ui 

1  strain  for  a  wide  reach,  or  for  full- 
(I'lued   volume.     Hence,  sonority  takes 

ihe  place  of  forced  fortes,  with  lier,  and 
^hl'  pla.vs  with  an  ease  that  evokes  gen- 
uine admiration.  But  these  pliysical 
virtues  sometimes  lead  her  into  miisi- 
lal  faults— a  paradox  none  too  uncom- 
mon In  concert  lialLs.  Her  agility  tempts 
her  to  play  at  confusing  speed,  her 
strength  lenipt.s  her  to  accent  with 
l(Xj  heavy  a  hand.  These  faults  spoiled 
many  moment.s  of  the  Chopin  sonata, 
though  It  should  be  hastily  said  to  her 
iiedil  (hat  her  Interpretation  was 
■.ilpnsiiulv  loliiisi  fi-,.p  f,i,„i  the  lauKuiri 
'.  1,.  iiftcii   inh.s  Cllooln 

of  Inhciciit  vigor  and  drama,  and  she 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  delicate  beau- 
'  ties  of  the  largo. 

Her  Brahms  playing,  except  for  an. 
imforlunate  muddling  of  tlie  (!  ma.ior 
intermezzo,  wa.s  unusually  satisfying 
ronianlic,  sw  ilt-moving,  solid,  and  well 
built  up,  with  a  wealth  o£  inner  voices 
singing  out  sweetly,  though  not  too  im- 
portantly. 

She  iiiayed  Sapellnlkoff's  purling  Elf- 
Tanz  with  lightnes.s  and  clarity,  and 
John  Orth's  Dreamy  Dells  w^ith  appro- 
iiii.iie  tenderness.  Slonimskv's  Imperia, 
.  l  aiou.s  Spanish  dance  which  was 
I', I,. .a  for  a  noted,  not  to  say  noto- 
iM.,,-  Spanish  dancer,  she  played  with 
rhythm,  and  with  a  clean,  per- 
.ii.->i'.e  touch.  Her  playing  of  Percy 
tirauieer's  heartless,  ridiculously  over- 
decorated  paraphra.se  of  the  Flower 
Walt2  from  Tchaikovsky's  Nut-Cracker 
Suite  was  very  brilliant,  drawing  forth 
a  storm  of  applause. 

Mlss  Harrison  wxs  Induced  to  add  to 
lier  announced  program.  E.  B. 

TUESDAY  SYMPHONY  SERIES 

The  Hasten  Symphony  orchestra 
gave  Its  first  Tuesday  afternoon  pro- 
gram yesterday  at  3  P.  M.  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  program 
wa.s  Bach.  Two  Preludes  (arranged  for 
siring  orcliestra  by  Pick-Mangiagalli  i ; 
BeeMioven,  Symphony  No.  7  la  A  ma- 
jor, Opus  92;  Brahms,  Symphony  No. 

2  ill  D  major.  Opus  73. 

It  is  an  (;ld  idea  and  a  good  one — 
tliLs  concert  of  the  three  great  B's.  Tos- 
canninl  u.sed  it  to  usher  in  his  Sunday  ' 
afternoon  concerts  In  New  York.  ]Iere 
Dr.  Koiissevitzky  u.s€<i  it  yesterday  to 
inaugurate  his  Tuesday  afternoon  series. 

In  spite  of  barometric  and  financial 
depressions.  Symphony  Hall  was  crowd- 
ed. A  temperate  welcome  greeted  the 
conductor,  but  the  audience  hicrea.sed 
the  warmtli  of  it^  enthusiasm  as  the 
afternoon  progressed.  At  tile  inter- 
mission the  orchestra  was  called  to  its 
feet  and  when  the  glorious  .sonorities  of 
tlie  Brahm.s  Finale  closed  the  program, 
the  listeners  were  slow  to  leave.  If 
lliey  liad  come  to  be  sliown,  they  went 
away  enlightened  and  enlivened. 

From  Bach  and  the  tender  manipula- 
tion of  Pick-MangiagalU,  came  two 
Preludes.  Tile  first',  originally  an  or-' 
gan  prelude,  sustained  a  mocKl  .serene 
and  glowing  from  witliin.  The  .second, 
from  the  Third  Partita,  wa-s  swift  and 
spirited  in  rhythm  and  the  orchestra, 
after  its  fatiguing  travels,  seemed  to 
find  a  exacting.  In  neli'her  instance  did 
Baih  lose  anything  at  his  tran.scriber  s 
hands  or  at  liLs  Interpreter's.  For  many 
he  gained  new  clarity. 

Ill  the  Beethoven  Seventh  the  per- 
formance came  close  to  perfection.  'I'lie 
players  seemed  to  identify  them.selve.s 
completely  with  the  composition,  re- 
living again  the  surprises  in  accent  and 
paiuse  which  characterize  the  first  move- 
ment, making  of  the  Alegrelti  a  con- 
templative but  not  unhappy  song;  as- 


Epis<opal  Church   of  the 
,  union.  New  York.   He  oft'-.'  "J,  , 
,.ilals  In  this  country  and  in 
and  was  everywhere  admired  f"^  ^, 
u'c  in.cal    prohciency  and 
memory,  the  purity  of  hw  tasle  and  his 
musical  kuowicdge. 
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GORDON  STRING  QUARTET 

With  the  Gordon  String  Quartet, 
■W'hlch  gave  a  concert  last  night  at  Jor- 
dan hall,  a  new  chamber-music  group  C 
made  its  bid  for  the  favor  of  a  Boston 
audlenoe,  not  unsuccessfully,  If  ap- 
plause be  a  safe  guide  in  such  specu- 
lations. The  four  musicians  of  long 
and  (Varied  experience  who  comprise 
thL<i  organization  are  Jacques  Gordon, 
first  violin  ;  Edwin  Ideler,  second  vio- 
lin, Josef  Vieland.  viola;  Nahoum 
Bendltzky,  'cello;  their  leader  'was  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  program  in  which  they 
elected  to  be  heard  la^it  night  was 
the  following:  Haydn,  quartet  in  D  mi- 
nor, op.  76,  No.  2;  Emerson  'WhithornB, 
quartet  (in  one  movement),  op.  51 
(MS.) ;  Mozart,  quartet  in  F  major  (K. 
609). 

Foitr  players  more  equally  matched 
In  ability  or  more  alilce  in  temperament 
could  not  easily  t>e  imagined  than  those 
whom  the  fU-st  movement  of  the  Haydn 
quartet  revealed.  Bold,  vigorous,  and 
alert  In  attack,  their  phrasing  strong, 
elastic,  and  nervous  rather  than  sensu- 
ous, comma  ndmg  a  warm  beauty  of 
tone  that  verged  towards  sombreness, 
brusquely  responsive  to  changes  of 
mood,  these  players  synthesized  a  pow- 
erful and  unmistable  individuality 
among  quartets.  Their  Haydn  was 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  nei- 
their  so  trivial  nor  so  much  the  good- 
humored  lout  as  the  Haydn  of  popu- 
lar legend,  but  a  composer  full  of  w-it, 
daring  and  resource.  Their  spirited 
performance  of  this  quartet,  their  in- 
stinctive and  lively  unanimity  which 
aid  not  obscure  the  strong  essential  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  parts,  was 
(worthy  of  all  praise. 

Yet  the  players,  passing  to  Mozart  at 
the  end  of  thier  concert,  did  not  show 
the  hoped-for  differentiation  of  style; 
they  might  have  been  playing  inferior 
Haydn.  They  played  each  movement 
too  fost,  too  Insensitively,  missing  the 
grace  and  tenderness  that  the  music 
contained,  even  though  this  was  not 
Mozart  of  the  choicest  vintage. 

Between  Haydn  and  Mozart  came  | 
the  "novelty,"  the  first  Boston  perform-  i 
ance  of  a  work  by  Emerson  'Whithorne. 
Ostensibly  consisting  of  a  single  move-  i 
ment,  the  ouartea.  showed  well-marked  ' 
divisions,  defined  by  pauses  and  changes  i 
of  mood,  that  deprived  it  of  the  sim-  I 
pie  tmity  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.   A  sure  and  confident  hand,  a 
love  for  bold  and  arresting  themes 
and  rhythms,  na  interest  In  the  devi- 
ing  of  unusual  effects  of  sonority, — if 
these  weer  not  accidental, — a  harmonic 
scheme  showing  the  influence  of  De 


A  gleam  of  amusement  behind  the 
yellow  glasses.    Gordon  unbent. 

"In  spite  of  the  cold,  a  $40,000  Strad- 
ivarlus  and  good  music  do  not  go  un- 
appreciated," he  .said.  Then  a  group 
of  strollers  appeared,  and  Gordon  mut- 
tered, "I've  got  to  HPt  to  business  "  He 
began  Schubert's  Ave  Maria. 

A  woman  dropped  a  nickel  Into  his 
cigar  box.  "Quite  good,  isn't  he?"  .she 
.said  to  her  companion.  "I  suppose  it's 
the  unemployment.    Maybe  he  used  to 


lack  of  camera  consciousness  and  an 
endearing  sincerity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the 
I  story  could  not  be  included  In  a  film 
i  '  which  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  show, 
but  for  the  most  part  th«  outlines  of, 
Mark  Twain's  tele  have  been  preserved. 
Tom  still  gets  his  friends  to  pay  him  for 
whitewashing  the  fence,  he  still  sneaks 
out  at  midnight  to  go  to  the  graveyard 
with  Huck  Firm  and  the  dead  cat  to 

cure  their  warts.  .  He  has  his  troubled   ^   

with  Aunt  Polly  and  the  school  teachel]  play  In  an  orchestra." 
and  becomes  enamoured  of  the  demure 
Becky  Thatcher.  The  episode  of  Injim 
Joe,  Muff  Potter  and  the  kllUng  of  Dr. 
Robinson  Is  brought  In  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest.  Only  to  the 
final  sequence  when  Tom  and  Becky 
are  lost  in  the  cav  edoes  the  action  seem 
slurred  over  and  undly  hurried.  For 
compensation  there  is  the  priceless  mo- 
ment when  Tom,  Huck  and  Joe  Harper 
walk  into  the  church  at  their  own  fu- 
neral services, 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevitslcy,  conductor,  gave  its  seventh 
concert  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  'Wagner,  over- 
TheTasTwas  admirably  chosen.    Injure  to  "The  Flying  Dutehman  "  Han- 
e  role  of  Tom  Sawver.  Jackie  Cooean  Ison,  Symphony  No.  2  _Rom_an tic  (first 


performance,  composed  for  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra). Beethoven.  Concerto  for 
piano.  No.  5  (Walter  Gieseking,  pianist). 
Ravel,  Bolero. 

As   the   overture  Leonore   No.   3  is 
to  "Fidelio,"  so  is  the  overture  to  "The 
Flying  Dutchman"  to  the  opera.  The 
two  overtures  give  the  condensed  and  : 
essential  drama.    Beethoven  spares  us  | 


the  role  of  Tom  Sawyer,  Jackie  Coogan 
makes  a  welcome  and  altogether  satis- 
factory return  to  the  screen.  He  is  a 
most  Ukable  yoimgster  with  a  perfectly 
natural  bent  for  mischief,  and  one  could 
understand  why  Aunt  Polly  wanted  to 
cuff  him  one  moment  and  kiss  him  the 
next.  Junior  Durkin  is  an  equally  fine 
Huckleberry  Finn,  and  smoked  his  pipe 
as  though  to  the  manner  born.  Dick 

Winslow  contributed  an  excellent  por-    — ^„„„/,„,^,        ^.«oi,  <,nri 
trayal  of  Joe  Harper,  and  we  will  not        ^^^^^^Xch  Su  °^ 
soon  forget  the  occasion  when  he  and  •^^L^i.^rf,, ci    »^n,t^n  rinreVs 

Tom  circled  belligerently  around  one  '^ith  .     .  '"f 'J'^"^'   ""'^  °"'  t„  ?v|l- 

another  lik-p  two  miE-nncinns  nnnnips  t^^e"^ ringing  the  Same  tune.  in  Wag- , 
mak^il  iin  theirmlndf  to^^^^  are  relieved  of  the  avaricious 

Blandfck"s  Aunt  Pollv  mleht  hive  father  who  is  delighted  at  the  tliought 
rtePDeil  riehl   out  of   M^rk   T^^^  handing  over  his  daughter  to  the 

Ss  cu^lf  soft  heart  stern  Ixt^Zr stranger;  nor  does  one  have 
pages,  curis  soit  neart,  stern  exterior  ^     bleat  ngs  of  the  saphead  I 

Green  IS  a  somewhat ; fo  ^.^^'^^^'^e  ^dg^  ^^ta  preferred  the  I 
subdued  but  pleasing  Becky  Thatcher,  il"!^';    ^"'"  »  ^ 

and  Jackie  Searl  merits  a  word  for  his =  ,•  overture  Is  a  stormy  sea- 
uncanni  y  good  performance  of  Tom  s  S  Dutchman  knew  no  calm 
mean  little  brother,  Sid.    John  Crom-  ^he  music  that  typifies  him  is  one 

T^lKh^L.t'n^lr  '^Zt?^^^  cS  °f  Wagner  s  happiest  inventions.  Poor 
the  photographer,  deserve  much  credit  vandeidecken  sings   nothing  so  com- 

£i.  Jj.  xl.  -  .  .  ^ 


Noted  Violinist 
'Hobo';  Proves 

TH  BORTON 


pelling.  not  even  in  his  monologue.  One 
'hears  enough  of  Senta's  ballad  in  the 
overture:  one  is  not  tempted  to  laugh  at 
,  the  operatic  spinning  wheels  that  stick 
I  when  they  should  revolve;  one  does  not 
find  Wagner  tiying  to  write  with  Italian  i 
melodiousness.  The  performance  yester-  j 
day    desei-ved    heartier   applause  than ' 
that  awarded  it. 

Dr.  Hanson,  director  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
is  not  so  burdened  by  official  duties,  that 
,  he  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  com- 
Shabbv  clothes,  a  gray  wig.  and  dark  'posing.    His    Nordic    symphony  was 


glasses  may  disguise  the  noted  concert 
violinist.  Jacques  Gordon,  from  hurry- 
ing passersby,  but  his  music  is  not  of 
the  street  musician  variety. 

In  five  minutes  yeslei'day.  while  play- 
ing on  a  street  corner,  he  took  in  a 
dollar  and  five  cents— which  indicates 
that  even  in  so-called  hard  times,  reaU 
music  does  not  go  unnoticed,  and  peo- 
ple don't  have  to  sit  in  concert  halls 
in  order  to  recognize  it. 

Gordon,  noted  soloist,  former  concert- 
master  of  the  Chicago  Sympliony  or- 
chestra, and  now  leader  of  the  Gordon 
String  quartet,  which  played  Wednes- 


bussy  rather  than  that  of  later  com-  (ftlay  evening  at  Jordan  hall,  has  the 
posers,  characterized  Mr.  Wlythorne's 
quartet.  But  little  fundamental  origi- 
nality seemed  to  be  there,  whether  or 
not  the  listener  was  deceived  in  fancy- 
ing strong  occasional  reminiscences  of 
Debussy's  G  minor  quartet.  The  Gor- 
dons played  this  difficult  work  with 
great  skill. 

They  were  rewarded  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  concert  by  applause  that 
was  deser^'edly  and  encouragein^ly 
iwarm  and  persistent.  S.  S. 


performed  here  in  April  last  year,  and 
we  believe  that  chamkier  music  by  him 
has  been  heard  here.  As  director  of  the 
school,  he  has  aided  young  composers 
by  bringing  out  their  works  in  concerts, 
so  that  they  can  hear  them  and  revise 
them  if  necessary.  His  Romantic  Sym- 
phony has  interesting  pages,  especially 
those  that  are  purely  lyrical.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  so  enamored  of  one  or  two 
figures,  not  important  in  themselves, 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  leave  them.  The 
abrupt  contrasts  between  measures  that 
border  on  the  sentimental  and  those 
that  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their 
stentorian  outbursts  do  not  gain  dram- 
atically what  they  lose  in  logical  con- 
tinuity. It  is  when  Dr.  Hanson  is  gently 
romantic  that  he  is  effective.  The 
"sturm  und  drang"  measures  seldom 
impress,  nor  in  them  is  his  instrumenta- 


METROPOLITAN 

Tom  Sawyer" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  comedr  adaotpd  hv 
Sam  Mintz.  William  Slavens  Mr'Nuit  and 
mUled'^-T^f^'TH"  story  by  Ma?k  Twl"n 
rfV^i.  .  "i  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer" 
^r^.'IriJ'n^.J^^.'?.  Cromwell   and'  ^Snfed 


I  ^  oil-iiu      >  V     Mill.  mma^njy     i^vjiig  ,     no-    i  ii  —        "  Viumweil 

rending  through  the  vigor  and  fire  of    Tom  s'"awyer°' 


Dwmg'  cast: 


Jackie  CooE-an 

Becl!v'"'TWatr.ho',;"    Junior  Durftin 

Aimf  Pnl^  T  '"-^  Marshall 

Mary        ^  i.    t'la?*  Blandick 

Vini    Mary  Jane  Irvine 

Joe  Harrier  hi^t'''ll?i„^P'"' 

Injun  Joe     rwL  ll"^'""^ 

The  Minister  : rh^rTp^^e'^n"' 

If  there  are  any' small  boys  '^o  mat? 


the  third  movemen'j  to  the  ecstatic  cl 
max  of  the  fourth  ;a  glorious  re-crea- 
tion. 

After  intermission,  the  Brahms  Sec- 
ond Symphony  filled  the  cup  of  plea.sure 
to  brimming.  More  complex  in  de- 
velopment than  the  work  which  pre  - 
ceded it,  its  stabs  of  emotion  were  many 

barbed,    l^  swept  on,  from  the  master-         _i,  f      -    — j"' 

fiil,  stirring  opening,  into  the  brooding  o  ^^^J.  .^lo  have  never  read 
calm  of  the  second  movement,  from  !*„  ,/?^'"'  behooves  them  to  go 
which,  with  renewed  strength,  the  1^?,^  Metropohtan  Theatre  this  week 
Scherzo  bur.st  fonli  joyoiuslv.  The  as-  ,.^ark  Twain's  famous  story 
cendant  and  transcendent'  harmonies  Z,^^  ^  °",  screen.  For  those 
<  t  the  Finale  left  the  audience  wiMi  ^eXinwty^J"^^*** ^.'^  cherish  fond 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eye.-^.  ^^'^P/k?  i*  will  prove  no  less 
small  wonder  tliey  were  loat lie  to  leave.  „,<°i  *  *  V^^i?9U«t  has  spared  no 
For  Dr.  Kouiwevitzkv  and  the  orchestra  S„i^fii^  make  this  beloved  classic  a 
another  triumph.  P.  S.  V.  n"  f  VcS,'  t"^  pleasant  to  record 
  that  they  have  succeeded  in  producine 

(I.YNNWOOD  FARNIIM  ^ °^  ^hich  they  can  well  be 

W.  Lynnwood  Paninm.  an  organist  ,  ^'^^  atmosphere  of  sophlstica- 
of  the  first  rank,  died  in  New  York  on  ^  happily  missing  from  the  ab- 
Nov.  23  at  the  age  of  4.'^     R.ivn  hi  the  adventmes  of  Tom,  Huck,  Becky 

^province  of  Quebec  n  ai  ihc 

1 


strange  (for  a  musician)  hobby,  of  test 
Ing  out  the  sincerity  of  musical  taste 
by  playing,  made  up  as  a  poor  street 
fiddler,  in  various  sections  of  town,  and 
noting  the  reaction  of  the  crowds. 

In  Chicago,  where  he  played  all  one 
day  last  May,  he  found  that  the  people 
in  the  street  are  appreciative  and  gen- 
erous. Boston  shows  up  even,  better  in 
his  estimation,  for  he  played  here  only 
a  little  while  yesterday^  and  yet  the 
money  he  took  in  made  a  better  aver- 
age, considering  the  time  he  spent,  than 
that  taken  at  Cliicago. 
"The  thmg  that  touched  me  most," 

he  said,  "was  the  re-action  of  the  chil- 
dren near  ScoUay  square.  Some  of 
them  ragged  httle  fellows,  thin,  and 
blue  with  the  (X>ld.  came  up  and  put 
two  or  three  pennies  into  my  box,  and 
I  knew  that  those  pennies  meant  a  lot 
to  them.  They  hung  around  and  lis- 
tened then  with  an  air  of  absorption 
that  really  made  me  proud." 

A  Boston  Herald  music  critic,  saun- 
tering down  Boylston  street  first  saw 
the  ragged  street  fiddler.  Thinking  that 
here  was  a  fallen  member  of  a  pro- 
fession whose  lalxirs  kept  him  in  a  job, 
the  critic  fumbled  for  a  nickel,  and 
went  toward  the  player. 


tion  so  rich  a  garment  for  the  ideas.  He 
has  ideas  of  value,  which  is  more  than  | 
can  be  said  of  Respighl's  Theme  and  i 
■Variations  also  composed  for  the  orches- 
tra's ubilee.  Dr.  Koiissevitzky  and  the ' 
players  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
put  the  symphony  in  a  favorable  light. 

Mr.  Gieseking  and  the  orchestra  gave 
a  memorable  performance  of  the  con-  ' 
certo.  That  the  pianist's  technical  pro-  j 
ficiency  was  fully  displayed  goes  with-  I 
out  saying:  yet  one  cannot  help  allud- 
ing to  his  treatment  of  octave  passages 
in  the  first  movement; — the  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  here  as  in  many  runs; 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  brilliance  of  it 
all;  the  delicate  dynamic  gradations. 
More  than  all  this  was  the  grasp  of 
the  aesthetic,  emotional  contents.  If 
the  concerto  was  grandly  planned  by 
the  composer,  it  was  grandly  under- 
stood by  the  pianist,  by  his  adjustment 
of  the  piano  to  the  part  given  to  the 
orchestra,  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  interpretation.  At  no  time  did  the 
piano  assert  itself  impertinently;  it  did 
not  refuse  to  furnish  a  beautiful  accom- 
paniment: when  it  was  called  on  to 
have  its  own  say,  what  Beethoven  gave 
it  was  said  eloquently.  Seldom  does 
one  hear  so  perfect  and  engrossing  en- 
sembles, for  Mr.  Gieseking  does  not 
play,  whoever  the  composer  may  be.  for 
self  glorification.  No  merchant  traffics 
in  his  soul. 


With  the  concerto  and  the  impression 
of  pure  music  the  concert  might  well 

=4^e  Critic^  coVanTon-recognized  the  I  ^^v^^s^'c^e'vef  aV^^ Js^n^tr^^  ^1= 
player  as  Jacques  Gordon,  the  famous    "^veis  c.ever  ana  amusing  trick  does 


violinist.  The  critic  took  another  look 
Then,  dropping  a  dime  ostentatiously 
Into  the  open  cigar  box,  he  said,  "That 
was  a  jolly  good  concert  you  gave  last 
night  In  Jordan  hall,  Mr.  Gordon." 

Unmoved,  the  ■violinist  played  on.  The 
critic  continued,  "I'm  sorry  to  see  a 
Iman  of  your  capacity  falUng  into  such 


amusing  trick  does 
not  excite  surprise  and  wonder  by  repe-  , 
tition,  no  matter  how  deftly  the  trick  is  i 
performed.     The  judge  which  feared 
not  God  neither  regarded  man  finally 
allowed  a  widow  seeking  vengeance  to 
see  him,  saying  within  himself,  "Lest  by  I 
her  contmual  coming  she  weary  mp."  ' 
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The  judicial  audience— we  speak  out  OT 
courtesy— is  apparently  not  wearied  oy 
I  the  continual  coming  of  Ravel  s  theme 
I  which  is  said  to  be  of  Arabian  origin. 
1  chiefly  because  those  who  hear  It  for 
j  the  first  time  are  agog  to  know  what  is 
coming  next. 

1    The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
1  The  orchestra  will  be  in  Washington, 
1  D  C    from  Tuesday  evening  to  Satur-  , 
day  afternoon,  inclusive.    The  program  I 
I  of  the  conceits  Dec.  12,  13  will  be  as  i 
I  follows:  Mozart,  Symphony  in  G  minor,  i 
Stravinsky;  Symphony  of  Psalms  for 
orchestra  with  chorus  (the  Cecilia)— 
verses  from  Psalm  38  (in  the  Vulgate) 
—not  28  as  Stravinsky  has  it  on  his 
title  page— verses  from  Psalm  39— and  I 
'  the  whole  of  Psalm  150.  This  symphony  | 
was  composed  for  the  jubilee:  Stra- 
vinsky's Capriccio  for  orchestra  with 
piano  solo  (Mr.  Sanroma),  and  a  repe- 
tition  of  Stravinsky's  symphony.  | 

ROME  AND  VATICAN,  ! 
NEWMAN'S  TOPI^! 

Wonderful  Pictures  of  Prince's 
Wedding  Seen 


The  subject  of  E.  M.  Newman's- illus- 
trated Travel  Talk  in  Symphony  hall 
last  night  was  "Rome  and  'Vatican 
City."  No  doubt  Rome  has  been  greatly 
improved  under  Mussolini.  The  Ghetto 
is  no  more,  that  squalid,  filthy  quarter 
with  Its  leprous  walls,  its  association 
with  rank  injustice;  yet  there  was  a 
horrid  fascination  about  it,  and  some 
might  wish  that  it  had  been  retained 
as  one  of  the  sights,  finding  it  more 
interesting,  in  a  sense  move  art'^ti". 
than  the  monstrous  monument  to  Victor 
^jinmaiijel.  t,\i^  mere  a^e  cull  Ccui  m 
the  Forum,  the  one  t-hins  t'-ot  Will 
Rogers  longed  to  see;  they  will  soon  be 
forced  to  leave. 
'  There  were  many  pictures  of  the  ex- 
cavations which  will  bring  back  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars.   Some  of  the  pic- 

■  tupes  of  churches,  gardens,  fountains, 
had  been  shown  before.   The  school  for 

I  cavalry  officers,  the  tests  of  horses  and 
•  riders  that  are  made — the  daring  leaps 
;  —these  views  were  of  great  interest  to 
,  others  thSn  lovers  of  horses  and  the 

intrepid  hunters  of  the  anise-seed  bag. 

i  Interesting  also  were  the  ini,iniatt 
photographs  of  Mussolini  and  his  family 
—Mussolini  talking — Mussolini  on  horse- 
back riding  with  his  sons.  In  fact  a 
sub-title  to  this  Travel  Talk  might  be 

'  "The  Glorification  of  Mussolini."  Mr. 

(  Newman  speaking  of  II  Duce's  irrprove- 

.  ment  of  Rome  and  his  rule  in  general 

■  said  that  even  if  Americans  might 
'  question  his  methods,  his  sincerity,  his 
j  honesty,  his  flaming  patriotism  are  be- 
I  yond  all  doubt  and  osraHventure 
,  "  Mr.  Newman  has  in  past  years  _  _ 
,  many  remarkable  pictures.  It  is  not 
j  too  much  to  say  that  those  of  the  re- 

I I  cent  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince,  with 
(  the  swarms  from  every  part  of  Italy  to 
I  do  him  and  his  bridi  honor  in  so  great 
!  affection  Is  he  held — the  interminable 
! ,  procession,  the  bestowal  of  gifts — the 
i '  sight  of  Arab  subjects — the  dances  and 
I   the  tumultuous  rejoicing  have  not  been 

I  surpassed  in  these  Traveltalk^  if  they 
1  hav3  bsen  equalled.  He  was  able  to  se- 
' '  cure  these  many  still  and  motion  pic- 
tures  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Ital- 
ian government,  which  also  secured  for 
^  him    the   photographs    of  Mussolini's 
daughter's  wedding  at  which  the  lec- 
turer was  a  guest.  There  were  also  many 
photographs  taken  in  Vatican  City,  with 
a  .series  of  animated  studies  of  His 
Holines.s  the  Pope. 

A  prudent  man  does  not  recommend 
a  tailor,  a  phy.sician  or  a  play,  but  we  ■ 
can  safely  advise  a  visit  to  Symphony  | 

I 


Frenchman's  Imaginative  powers,  and 
therefore  "Just  Imagine,"  current  fea- 
ture film  at  the  Uptown  and  Washing- 
ton Street  Olympia  Theatres,  must  b  :^ 
set  down  as  an  ambitious  failure.  It 
purports  to  show  us  New  York  in  19SJ 
I  and  even  takes  a  trip  to  Mars.  Thanks 
I  to  trick  photography  and  marvelously 
skilful  enlargements  of  miniature  sets, 
the  first  few  reels  are  absorbing  and 
amusing  at  the  same  time.  After  tha 
'  first  novelty  wears  off,  the  spectator 
becomes  uncomfortably  aware  that  all 
5  this  elaborate  trickery  is  merely  uphol- 
stery for  a  very  thin  and  trite  Utile 
story.  There  are  musical  Interludes, 
tuneful,  but  unnecessary,  and  a  great 
many  old  burlesque  tricks  provided 
chiefly  by  El  Brendel.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  filled  In  by  shrieks  of  laugh'^er 
at  the  backwardness  of  1980. 

In  1980  persons  aren't  allowed  to 
have  names — only  numbers,  like  sub- 
marines or  rum-chasers;  worse  than 
that,  they  are  forced  to  submit  their 
matrimonial  plans  to  the  government 
and  are  judged  by  their  accomplish- 
ments. J-21  files  application  to  wecl 
LN-18,  also  desired  by  MT-3.  The  court/ 
decides  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  J-21 
is  given  a  chance  to  appeal  and  prove 
himself  the  better  man.  He  solves  this 
by  piloting  a  rocket-ship  to  Mars  ac- 
companied by  his  comrade,  RT-42,  and 
Single-O,  a  survival  of  1930,  who  has 
spent  50  years  in  a  trance.  The  expedi- 
tion is  a  success  and  the  heroes  return 
to  claim  their  brides  and  to  confound 
the  villainous  MT-3. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Mars  looked 
like  a  lobster- nightmare;  it  was  neither 
imaginative  nor  interesting,  and  thei 
producers  made  things  worse  by  intro- 
ducing scores  on  scores  of  chorus  gh-ls, 
clad  chiefly  in  spikes,  to  heighten  tha 
I  fantasy.  The  fact  that  they  talked  a 
I  mixture  of  English  and  gibberish  was 
','  fatal  to  any  illusion.  There  are  tw(j 
rather  pretty  songs  by  DeSylva,  Browu 
and  Henderson,  "Old  Fashioned  Girl* 
and  "I  Am  Only  the  Words,  You  Am 
the  Melody,"  admirably  sung  by  John 
Garrick.  Maureen  O'SuUivan  is  a  very 
pretty,  delicately  charming  heroine,  and 
Frank  Albertson  is  likable,  albeit  ^ 
trifle  fresh,  as  the  hero's  younger  broths 
er.  Marjorie  White  is  an  excessively 
bumptious  ingenue  and  Ivan  Linow 
makes  a  comic  Martian  giant.  El  Bren-» 


T  li  e    T  1:1  e  a  t  re 


an-< 
in-. 


majces  a  conuc  jwaruan  giant,  m  a 
del  wanders  in  and  out,  cracking 
clent  jokes  with  an  air  of  childlike  m-. 
nocence  that  makes  them  occasionalljt 
funny.  The  film  offers  some  entertain- 
ing ideas  as  to  eating,  drinking  an<jl 
flying  in  the  future,  but  it  is  much  too/ 
long  and  unintelligently  padded.  i 
E.-L.  H. 

AMY  WAKD  DURFEE 
At  Jordan  haU,  yesterday  afternoon. 
Amy  Ward  Durfee,  contralto,  gave  a 
song  recital.    Her  program,  ^h'^h  de 
parted  pleasantly  in  some  Pa^UcuUrs 
from  the  conventional  ^c^X  'a^ange" 
its  ingredients  and  in  their  arrange 
ment,  was  the  lollowing.  Japan^isches 
Reeenlied      (Marz) ;      A 1 1  e  i  s  e  e  i  e  n 
fst'raull) :  Auf  einer  Wanderung  ;  Von 
ewiger  Liebe   (Brahms) ;  Arie  di  St  e 
Antico  (a),  Spesse  volte  in  me  fan  lit* 
mesiy.  nis  naming  pamuiiMri  are  ue-  ■  j-jgj  lenton  mlo  morire  (Donaudy), 

mri  all  doubt  and  oeraHventurp.  chansons  Populaires  Espagnoies 

Mr.  Newman  has  in  past  years  shown!  rnoruno  (b),  Jota  (c).  Nana  (De 

anv   rpmartahlp   nirtnrp.?      ft   i<;   not.  I   ^Sa1l!>^-     Ta    FiUe    dU    laboureur  (Ola 

Piench    arr    by  Ladmirault);  Phyllis 
Toe    Severao?  Psyche  "Paladilhe). 
Chanson  de  Barberine  (Goossens    Tro  s 
Poemes  de  Ronsard  (a)   Attubuts  <b  , 
Tp    Tnmbeau    (c),    Ballet  (Poulenc), 
me  ^Uve,  To 'a  Young  Gentlernan 
On  the  Seashore  of  Endless  Worlds, 
Lieht— my  Light  (Carpenter). 
''  D^pite  the  handicap  of  a  voice  o 
.inmew'hat    limited    range    and  small 
v«  the  -usical  intelligence  and 
the  interpretative  taste  and  skill  wiiri 
which  m7s  Durfee  sang  her  «>ngs  made 
this  a  recital  of  imusual  charm  Her 
upper  register  is  strained  and  tight  in 
the  middle  and   lower  reg^ters  her 
voice  though  small,  is  smooth  and  not 
without  richness;  with  It  she  siiccee(ls  i 
better,  at  times,  in  suggesting  Intense 
emotion    than    many    singers  whose 
voices  lend  themselves  naturally  to  a 
greater  range  of  f'=P'-^''«!:'*"/.^„;^?,M! 
.she  was  able  to  make  much  of  Brahms  .s 
"Von  ewiger  Liebe. "    But  in  general  I 
Mrs.  Durfee,  wisely  enough,  had  made 


first  performance  of  thi.  comedy  m      ^^^'^'J^^,^ seen  on 
bitterly  satirical  play.  "The  Eevizor"  (  The  lnspect<,r  ).  n 

the  -The  Bridegrooms"  (or  "The  Suitors"),  wa. 

"Marriage-  at  first  emiuea  ^„ 'v,..^  it  in  1842    "The  quite 

written  in  1833.    Gogol  J  ^J^^- ^  in  Hussian  ^ 

incredible  incident"-so  runs  the  sub-title       o  , 
lower  officialdom.    The  plot  is  simple. 

later  Russian  comedies,  as  iP^P°J^^";.  ^  irresolute  ha^  shilly-shalUed  long 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  The  bachelor  the  tailor's, 

enough.   He  questions        -n^nt  about   h    -a^^^^        ^  ^^.^^^^ 
th«  boot  blacking  he  the  polish  looks  rusty,  you  wont 

----- " 

^*'^"Hf  is  surprised  that  the  ^d  f  selle^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  servant  if  his  master  was  going  to  ^  ^^ite 
mends  Agafya  Tihonouna  .  ^//J^^JJ,^,  not  a  tradesman.  "She's 
lUce  milk  and  roses;  -^l  ^fj^^el  she  pTts  on  her  silk  dress,  my  word 
so  genteel.    And  on  a  Sunday  when  sne  p  Kotchlcaryov  comes  in. 

how  it  rustles-  A  regular^  prince^  ^afir  -^  ^und  him  a  wife,  so  harshly 
There  is  talk.  He  scolds  ^'^^^^l^  J^'^^J^^^^^  his  friend  should  marry, 
that  She  leaves  t^e  room.  Kotchkar>ov  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

The  wedding  breakfast  will  be  f'^V^on't  want  Rhine  wine,  dash  I 

pagne,  half  a  dozen  of  Madeira^  ^o^Jg    Agafya  and  her  aunt  meanwhile 
Su  do  ^e?"  Podkolyossm  goes  a-woomg    ^^  J        ^         gentleman-he f  l 
have  been  discussing  young  lady  on  the  plump  side 

«rved  in  the  navy.  "He  say  he  i^u^t  have  ^  ^^^^^^  ..^  b„de 
he  doesn-t  like  them  skinny.  ^J'-«",^"^''^^vant  her  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  wood  looking  and  well  educated^  J'i  nder."  Agafya:  "No,  these 
^ench-'   He's  refined;  "his  legs  so  thin  ami  ^^^^^.^^  . 

Ser  men  aren  t  quite  .  .  •  ..^^f.^i.^Sr.et' through  the  doorway;  he  s 
well,  there's  Pavlovitch:     H^^^^^^J.^.^hat  a  surname!"    To  which 
such  a  fine  man."    Omelet  is  n^ent^"^^;   theie  are  names  in  Russia  so 
the  marriage  broker  answers.     '^'■^  -^^^  you  hear  them. 

th«n"  The  people  chewed  snuff.     Transpor  his  say. 

all  water  there,  and  .^^^'■^^^\'he%eluctant  PodKoiyo^.u..  -  ' 

discuss  Agafya  m  ne  ^ 


can  safely  advise  a  visit  to  Symphony 
hall  this  afternoon  when  this  Travel-  | 
lalk  will  be  shown  again.    Next  w^ek  J 
"Ot>erammergau."  P.  H.  |l 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Just  Imagine" 


her  P-^*-X*  ^nr^aclL"S^a^f-l 
-i^P/  .S^  revSve":  lightly  ironl- 


aii-tai-win.  and  «n.„.^so.en  grief         f  inreTegia^ 

Maijone  While  or  else  P'^sanuy  jjgd. 
Frank  .'^ibertsoa  formula  artistically  appuea  ^^^^j, 
n„ffh  Thompson  imrvvs-sible  to  meniioii   ,  , 


^^|-o_;;;;;;'::::::;:Mauri 

^' j,M--x.bertToa  Tmniiuiaartisticany  appu--  ^^^^^ 

?T-3^  Kenneth  Thompson  j,  impossible  tO  menlwn 

;::^^°Hl5f?r^:£S;^^^  all.the^songs^w^thy  ^of  ^«ng^„ 

I  B 


fl^.::::::::::-:..-.-  Hoban  boswo,u.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^        than  a  ha«  ^^en 

x-.in   ;;;  ..  Mischa  Auer         here;  not  ""^^^^^Vriauently  found 

I  li^Ai  Siiney  De  G.-a  |  ^  ^^^^em  were  songs  frequenuy 

c'Ulander  ; ;  .'^'^iS^liiil  m  recital  K°8'^.a'"^^J^Ssh%puUr  songs. 

iLooioo.  Booboo   ;        j^.^,,  upo^v  pe  Pallas  Sl^nif PJ;''"  .-La  Pille 

Loko.  Boko   K„o„H fill  French  folk  song 

I  It  takes  a  Jules  Verne  to  look  into  the 
'  future  and  show  us  something  that  is 
I  fantastic  and  imaginative  at  the  sams 
1  time  unfortunately  there  is  no  one  in 
1  motion  pictures  possessed  of  the  great 


those  that  gave  most  Pl^s;\  hras- 
the  singer's  sure  and  .ensitu  p^^|^_ 


Pvokla-  "What's  amiss  in  that.  heathen  torioUe  i 

TVi^re  I  necdnt  tell  you  ^vipvakin  comes  in  to  woo.  f„„_r. 

r  krs;t^  ~  ^^^^^^^^ 

ossin,  left  alone,  soliloquizes    He  must  n  ^^^^^      ^  th 

the  door,  there  are  people  standing  theie  tn  ^he 
S^prto  the  cV^-ch.   The  voom  .  only  one^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^ 
window,  hails  a  cabman  ana  ^^^^^^ 

out  of  a  window."    ^^^^^^ 

oogo.,  tn.  .«.,est  «»Sf»„rg"S"L°'w;o«  «'m«e  Vr  the  J..e 

esr  .rr-KLr^Mns « ws  „ov..  .^.d  so„.s- ... 
So\rs\«r„";'rc.°'«   t.s>&« ...... d.u,M.r 

of  the  poet."  Fnelish  bv  Mrs.  Constance  Garnett,  in- 

"MaiTiage"  wa*  translated  1"*°  ^^^"'Ji,''^o,he  also  by  Marc  Semenov. 
to  French  with  the  title  '^y^''^^^^!  ^^^^^  '^^^^^^  into  practically 
also  by  Gerard  GaiUy.   ^ogol  s  works  ha^^  e  been  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

all  other  European  languages.  There  Is  an  exceiie 
cf  his  works  by  Janko  Lavrm.   


A  little  play,  or  laiiu-i  iii.iin.uic  anrc  duic,  b,  .  ui  Arthur  Plnero,  was 
performed  early  thia  month  In  London— "A  Seat  In  the  Park."  It's  the 
utory  of  a  casual  flirtation  in  Hyde  Park.  An  elderly  gentleman  picks  up 
a  girl  and  flnds  out  at  the  end  that  she  is  the  newly  engaged  parlor  maid 
of  his  ageresslvely-respectable  wife.  Pinero  calls  his  sketch  "a  warning."  In 
a  charming  little  play  by  the  Quinteros,  played  hero  during  Mi.ss  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  engagement  some  time  ago,  there  wa.s  a  .seat  in  a  i)ark.  but  the  play 
was  tenderly  sentimental  as  well  as  humorous. 


G.  B.  S..  who.se  talk  runs  on  forever,  de.scrlbes  himself  rs  "a  preacher 
unashamedly  di.sgui.sed."  He  reminded  his  hearers  at  a  luncheon  In  London 
that  two  things  of  some  importance  happened  in  llie  mid  19th  century. 
"One  was  that  I  was  born,  and  the  otlier  tliat  Tennyson  wrote:  'God  ful- 
fils Himself  in  many  ways.'"  He  also  said:  "If  you  present  a  book  to  a 
man  who  has  been  working  hard  all  day  he  will  fall  asleep  in  a  minute 
and  a  half.  Yet  the  same  book  that  puts  that  man  to  sleep  will  keep  him 
awake  if  he  sees  it  performed  in  the  theatre."  H-m.  That  depends  on  the 
book,  also  on  the  dramatization  of  it.  Entertaining  novels  when  they  have 
been  dramatized  have  been  known  to  bore  and  fall  flat. 

In  a  recent  lawsuit  In  London  brought  by  an  actor  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract  and  wrongful  dismissal  from  a  "Journey's  End"  company,  tlie 
actor  who  played  Capt.  Stanhope  was  asked  if  it  was  usual  for  actors  to  be 
word  perfect  ten  days  before  the  opening  night.  He  answered  "Never." 
Sir  Frank  Benson  said  it  was  of  no  importance  that  an  actor  did  not  know 
his  lines  ten  days  before  the  oix'ning  of  a  production,  and  the  manager  of 
the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  stated  in  evide^nce:  "A  very  prominent  actor 
with  whom  I  was  never  knew  his  lines." 


Morii>„  ivjiii  at  Hambui.,  ,ii  .    i.    .i.  a  violinist  until  he  too,.  >  

sitlon:  symphonies,  chamber  music,  a  choral  suite,  piano  pieces,  many  songs. 
Richard  Trunk,  born  in  Baden  in  1879,  conductor  and  composer,  came  to 
New  York  in  1912  to  conduct  tjje  Avion  Society.  In  1914  he  returned  to 
Munich.  ,i' 


"The  old-fashioned  idea  of  writing  dramas  and  comedies  around  self- 
sacrificing  impossible  heroes  and  heroines  has  long  .since  vanished  into  the 
theatrical  dustbin,  except  for  the  plots  of  musical  comedies  and  for  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  romance.  No  one  loves  more  to  be  bamboozled  and  hood- 
winked by  fairy  tales  in  the  theatre  than  I  do.  But  the  chief  and  highest 
purpose  of  the  playwright  mtist  always  be  to  catch  folly  as  it  flies  and  act 
as  a  censor  and  commentator  on  the  many  vanities  and  weaknesses  of 
man.  Youth  is  a  glorious  privilege.  When  it  t)€comes  aggressive  and 
impertinent,  impinging  on  the  rights  of  llie  aged,  we  can  look  to  no  one 
■0  effective  as  the  playwi-ight  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place." — Sydney  W. 
Carroll. 


of 


"^ea  i:»ee"  writes  to  us  from  Dayton,  O.: 
•1  wonder  if  the  following  might  interest  you: 

"Many  folk  have  maligned  the  theatre.  But  to  my  knowledge  courts 
justice  have  not  deigned  to  note  the  mimic  world.  At  least  not  until 
an  Ohio  court  of  appeals  (Dunn  vs.  State,  30  Ohio  Appellate  Reports,  170 
to  182)  spoke:  'People  can  go  to  theatres  or  not,  and  if  tliey  do  not  want  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  tickets  they  need  not  go,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  every  ten  they  will  not  lose  much  if  they  do  not  go  ,  ,  .' " 


George  Copeland  will  go  back  to  Corelll,  Grazioli  and  Bach,  putting 
Ravel's  minuet  from  "The  Tomb  of  Couperin"  in  this  group  and  not  without 
reason.  Giovanni  Batti.sta  Grazioli,  who  was  organist  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Venice  (1782-1789),  died  at  Venice  in  1820.  It  was  in  that  city  he  published 
18  sonatas  for  the  piano,  or  rather  one  of  its  predecessors.  Of  cour.se  there 
will  be  a  group  of  pieces  by  Debussy,  and  then  the  Spaniards  will  have  their 
say.  De  Falla,  Turina  are  by  this  time  familiar  names.  Frederico  Mompou, 
born  at  Barcelona  in  1875,  has  his  own  ideas  about  music.  No  bar  divisions, 
no  key  signatures,  no  cadences,  a  style  to  u.se  his  own  word  "primitivista." 
He  is  thought  much  of  in  Paris.  Mr.<fCopeland  has  already  acquainted  his 
faithful  followers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  with  Lecuona's  music.  The  pieces 
by  the  other  Spanish  composers  he  will  play  here  for  the  first  time.  Joa<]um 
Nin,  born  at  Havana  in  1883,  has  long  been  known  in  Paris  as  a  pianist,  com- 
poser and  writer. 

Next  May  the  music  department  of  Smith  College  will  perform  Handel's 
opera  "Rodelinda,"  under  the  direction  of  Werner  Josten.  The  opera  was 
produced  at  London  in  1725  with  Sencsino  and  Signora  Cuzzoni...  In  this  opera 
a  tenor  (Borosini)  was  one  of  the  chief  voices,  unusual  in  those  operatic 
years.  Mr.  Josten,  orchestral  music  by  him  was  heard  here  at  symphonic 
concerts  in  1929.  has  already  produced  Handel's  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Serse" 
at  Smith,  also  two  operas  by  Monteverdi. 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  heard  Miss  Ethel  Frank, 
who  used  to  live  and  sing  in  Boston,  sing  under  Mengelberg's  direction  in 
Albert  hall  on  Nov.  9.  Mr.  Legge  spoke  of  her  as  "a  singer  of  real  charm." 
She  sang  an  air  from  "The  Secret  of  Suzanna"  and  a  'group  of  songs  by, 
Strauss.  At  the  end  she  was  "caUed  and  recalled  many  times  with  perfect 
justice,  for  it  was  most  attractive  singing." 

It  appears  that  a  new  Polish  pianist,  Karol  Szreter,  givirig  his  first 
recital  in  England  on  Nov.  4,  is  "the  artist  pur  sang,  not  out  for  personal 
display."  A  pupil  of  Busoni,  he  "combines  a  brilliant  virtuosity  with  keen 
classical  feeling."   So  the  excellent  Herbert  Hughes  declares. 

"When  the  fair  land  of  Poland  was  ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruth- 
less Invader  with  might"  (see  '  The  Bohemian  Girl")  crops  of  pianists 
sprang  up. 


"Vienna  will  honor  Mozart. and  Haydn"  next  year  by  musical  celebra- 
tions. Vienna  let  Mozart  die  in  poverty;  unappreciated  in  his  lifetime.  It 
is  about  time  for  her  to  do  something  for  him  besides  listening  joylully  to 
his  operas  and  symphonies  and  exulting  in  the  fact  that  his  unknown 
grave  is  somewhere  in  the  city. 


Apropos  of  actors  forgetting  their  lines.   Someone  has  figured  out  that 
Hamlet  has  1569  lines  to  speak;  Richard  III,  1161,  but  did  this  patient 
counter  reckon  with  cuts  made  in  both  tragedies,  and  did  he  count  Colley  i 
Clbber's  lines  given  to  Richard  as  Shakespeare's.  1 

On  Nov.  1  St.  John  Ervine's  "The  First  Mrs.  Fraser"  has  been  playing . 
at  the  Jiaymarket,  Lpndpn,  ,70  weeks.  The  longest  rua  in  that  theatre  ( 

Concerts 


veyance  ot  the  Esprit  and  meaning  ol 
their  words — though  her  articulatior 
was  not  always  as  clear,  as  free,  or  a; 
accurate  as  might  have  been  desired— 
were  worthy  of  high  praise.  She  wa; 
rewarded  by  vigorous  applause.     S.  S. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  concert  programs  of  this  week  are  unusually  rich.  Mr.  'Werrenrath  , 
jaot  afraid  to  sing  songs  by  Franz  and  Rubinstein,  two  composers  who  have  ■ 
unaccountably  neglected.  As  Mr,  Werrenrath  is  of  Danish  descent,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  will  introduce  songs  by  Hakon  Borreson,  born  at 
faenhagen  in  1876,  who  has  written  at  least  three  symphonies,  an  overture, 
he  Normans,"  a  violin  concerto,  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  and  two 
eras,  one  of  which  with  its  setting  and  subject  from  Greenland  was  pro- 
red  in  1921.  Peter  Erasmus  Lange-Mueller,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1850, 
Regarded  as  the  most  Danish  of  Denmark's  composers.  He  is  a  voluminous 
iter:  operas,  music  for  plays,  cantatas,  orchestral  and  chamber  mUsic,  a 
at  number  of  songs,  "the  peculiarly  characteristic  production  of  a  highly 
^tic  natm-e."  We  spoke  last  Sunday  of  Mr.  Wendt's  songs  based  on  South 
ican  melodies. 


Mr.  KaroUk  will  sing  an  air  from  Tchaikovsky's  opera,  "Cherevichek," 
Jich  was  known  as  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  when  it  was  first  produced  in 
;ember,  1876.  The  Russia.i  Musical  Society  organized  a  prize  compe- 
on  for  the  best  setting  of  the  story  by  Gogol.  The  performance  was  "a 
lliant  failure,"  according  to  the  composer,  who  severely  criticised  his 
•k.  He  remodeled  and  revised  the  opera  about  1885  and  gave  the  title 
lerevichek"  ("The  Little  Shoes"),  but  it  was  published  as  "The  Caprices 
pxane."  In  the  new  form  the  opera  was  successful  when  it  was  brought 
at  Moscow  in  January,  1887.  Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  performance. 
3  opera  was  performed  in  Boston  a  few  seasons  ago  by  a  visiting  Russian 
ipany. 


Miss  Isabel  French  is  also  not  afraid  to  put  the  names  Franz  and 
•P  fbinstein  on  her  program.    She  will  sing  an  air  by  Giuseppe  Torelli. 
n-e  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  iiuthorship  of  this  song.   There  were  several 
ellis— Giuseppe,  Gaspiro,  Luigi,  Michael.  Giuseppe  of  Verona,  who  died 
jl708,  is  said  to  have  w-ritten  only  for  instruments,  but  Gerber  in  his 
itionary  of  Musicians  states  that  Giuseppe  wrote  various  compositions 
the  voice.    Gerber  was  evidently  overlooked  by  those  questioning  the 
ijhorship  of  the  song  in  question.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  Loefifler's  name 
t|Miss  French's  program.   The  text  of  the  song  chosen  by  Miss  French  is 
Gustave  Kahn. 


Mr.  Houghton  will  sing  an  aria  by  Mozart,  composed  in  1787  for  Gott- 
d  von  Jacquin,  a  friend,  who,  though  not  a  professional  singer,  had  an 
;eable  voice  and  was  truly  musical.  The  aria  is  for  a  bass  voice  of 
lerate  range.  The  text  is  taken  from  one  of  Paesiello's  90  or  more 
gras,  "The  Downfall  of  Darius,"  which  was  brought  out  at  Rome  about 
and  is  the  lamentation  of  a  father  about  to  be  separated  from  his 
ghter.  The  original  accompaniment  is  scored  for  strings,  one  flute, 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  'two  homs.  The  songs  by  Moritz,  Lothar, 
nk  and  Humperdinck  will  be  sung  here  for  the  first  time.  Edward 


REIXALD  WERRENRATH 

!  Reinald  V/errenrath  gave  a  recital  at 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  papular  baritone  was  greeted  by  an 
audience  of  moderate  size  but  compen- 
satingly  generous  capacity  for  enthusi- 
asm. He  sang  the  following  pro- 
gram: Lieder — Biterelf  (Hugo  Wolf); 
Lieber  Alles  (Hugo  Wolf) ;  Ein  Pried-  / 
hof  (Robert  Franz) ;  Der  Traum  (An- 
ton Rubinstein) ;  Licht  (Christian: 
Binding) .  Danish  Songs — ^Landskab, 
Hvis  du  har  varme  Tanker  (Haakon 
Berresen) ;  Irmelin  Rose  (Carl  Niel- 
sen) ;  Slide  ved  Nat  hin  Kolde  (Lange- 
Mueller).  Three  South  African  Songs, 
based  on  native  melodies — Victory,  The 
Exile.  Dancers  Come  Up  (Theophil 
Wendt).  Recent  British  and  American 
Ballads — Limehouse  (Walford  Hyden); 
Sweet  Apple  (Harry  Spier);  The  Re- 
turn (John  C.  HolUday) ;  Collettfe 
(Edith  HaiThy) :  My  Sword  for  the  \ 
King  (Michael  Head).  Harry  Spier  was 
accompanist. 

In  thi?  not  especially  eventful  pro- 
gram Mr.  Werrenrath  was  his  usual 
bluff  and  hearty  self,— a  mixture,  as 
usual,  of  the  earnest  interpreter  of  art- 
songs  and  the  more  or  less  unsophisti- 
cated singer  of  ballads,  cockney  and 
other.  As  usual,  also,  his  excellent  in- 
terpretative Intentions,  as  well  as  the 
warm  and  resonant  beauty  of  the  voice 
that  Is  his,  were  often  largely  dis- 
counted by  a  vocal  method  (or  perhaps 
an  inborn  peculiarity)  which  gives  his 
voice  a  nasal  and  often  a  muffled  and 
strained  quality  and  a  monotonously 
unvarying  timbre.  For  the  same  reason 
hia  declamatory  tones  are  often  merely 
vehement  while  in  his  quieter  moments 
his  words  cannot  be  distinguished  and 
his  song  carries  no  conviction. 

Mr.  Werrenrath  was  in  communica- 
tive and  informal  mood  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, and  frequently  unbent  in  or- 
der to  reveal  to  his  audience  the  cir- 
cumstances, however  trivial,  in  which 
he  discovered  this  or  that  song,  or 
more  illuminatingly,  to  demonstrate 
wun  what  facial  contortion  a  certain 
Danish  word  must  be  uttered  In  order 
that  It  may  convey  its  whole  encyclo- 
paedic significance. 

■yvith  the  reservations  that  have  been 
noted,  Mr.  Werrenrath's  best  work  was 
done  m  the  two  Wolf  songs  with  which 
ne  began  his  program,  in  one  or  two 
or  the  tenderer  Danish  songs— which 
were  sung  smoothly  and  with  apprecia- 
tion of  their  melodic  contour,  and  In 
Mr.  Wendt's  Soi  th  African  songs  The 


lafter,^TtTiougR  based 
themes,  have  been 
oughly  western 


upon  native 
treated  in  thor- 
style,  both  as  to  de- 
velopment and  in  their  harmonization. 
"The  Exile,"  in  particular, — a  charm- 
ingly suave  and  expressive  song, — has 
thus  asquired  almost  the  character  of 
an  English  or  Irish  folksong  rather 
than  of  a  native  African  chant.  The 
songs  aroused  a  cordial  response  but 
Mr.  Wendt,  who  was  present,  mod- 
estly refrained  from  presenting  him- 
self to  the  gaze  of  the  audience,  de- 
spite Mr.  Werrenrath's  earnest  peti- 
tioning. The  ballads  of  the  final  group 
were  done  in  the  singer's  own  charac- 
teristic fashion. 
"The  enthusiastic  aoolause  Anrf  ta- 

satiabTe  appetite  of  the  audience  re- 
sulted In  a  long  succession  of  encores. 

B.  S. 

TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATKES 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Frei- 
burg Passion  Play,  with  Adolf  Fass- 
nacht;  8:00. 

LYRIC— "The  Blue  Ghost,"  mystery 
comedy-drama;  8:30. 

MAJESTIC— "Street  Scene,"  Pulitzer 
Prize  play;  8:30. 

PLYMOUTH — "Purity,"  a  new  play, 
with  Florence  Reefl;  8:30. 

SHUBERT— "The  Street  Singer,"  mu- 
sical comedy,  with  Queenie  Smith;  8:20. 

WILBUR— Ruth  Draper,  in  character 
sketches;  8:20. 

NOTE— The  Colonial,  Hollis  Street 
and  Tremont  Theatres  are  dark  this 

week.   

FENWAY 
"Outward  Bound" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  J.  Grubb  Alexander  from  the  play  of 
the  same  name  by  Vane  Sutton-Vane; 
directed  by  Robert  Milton  and  presented 
by  Warner  Brothers  with  the  foUowmg 

nvim  Prior   Leslie  Howard 

H??ry    Doug-las  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

fTi^^  Helen  Chandler 

M?";  Midget-;.  .•. ."  iipJ^T^yflicIS 

^f*riihhv   Alec  a.  irancia 

Mrs   Cliveden-Banks  Alison  Skipworth 

Rev.  William  Duke  ih^°.°^^ 

Mr    I.Lnelev   Montagu  Love 

ThompTou   Dudley  Di^es 

"Outward  Bound"  as  a  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Everyman  Theatre,  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  Sept.  17,  1923.  Three 
months  later,  Dec.  24,  it  had  its  first 
American  performance  at  the  Apollo 
'ineatre.  Atianuc  CUy.  That  cast  in- 
cluded J-  M.  Kerrigan  as  Scrubby,  Leslie 
Howard  and  Margalo  Gillmore  as  Henry 
and  Anne,  Alfred  Lunt  as  Tom  Prior, 
[Charlotte  Granville  as  Mrs.  Cliveden- 
Banks,  Lyonel  Watts  as  Duke,  Eugene 
Ipowers  as  Lingley,  Dudley  Digges  as 
Thomson.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
that  original  cast,  four  are  in  this  screen 
version.  Moreover,  Robert  Milton,  who 
staged  the  play,  directed  the  photoplay. 
With  such  substantial  groundwork, 
aided  by  admirable  selections  for  re- 


placements,  and  a  sympathetic  adaption^ 
bv  Mr.  Alexander,  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  Warner  Brothers  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  an  undertaking  to 

'™'°courageous  it  is.  "Outward 
Bound,"  like  the  more  modern  •  Deain 
Takes  a  Holiday"  or  even  ■Berkeley 
square,"  deals  with  the  spirit  world.  It 
essays  to  delve  into  the  hereafter,  to 
speculate  on  future  existence,  if  such 
there  be.  after  death.  Instead  of 
Charon's  ferry,  we  have  a  huge  oceanic 
liner  with  Scrubby  in  charge  as  steward. 
There  are  seven  passengers,  five  of  whom 
are  to  meet  the  Examiner  when  the  ship 
nears  land.  The  other  two,  Henry  and 
Anne,  are  not  listed;  they  are  -half- 
ways,"  unfortunate  mortals,  lovers  in 
this  instance,  who  have  lacked  the 
bravery  to  live,  who  have  sought  sur- 
cease in  suicide.  As  such,  they  find  that 
they  wlU  not  be  allowed  to  land,  that; 
they  must  journey  back  and  lorth  on 
the  lonely  seas  of  the  beyoiid. 

The  film  version  takes  pains  to  maJc« 
clearer  such  aspecU  of  the  story  as 
might  elude  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  motion  picture  audience.  There 
is  a  prologue,  sho^ng  Henry  and  Anne 
sealing  theii-  tragic  pact.  At  mldnigtit 
they  will  turn  on  the  gas  in  the  littlei 
fiat.  They  worry  about  the  fate  of  their 
doe  Ladaie.  Ihcn  the  play's  action  is 
taken  up.  with  the  entry  of  the  various^ 
passengers,  their  confusion  as  to  their 
ciestinatlons,  their  horror  or  resignation 
when  they  realize  that  they  are  dead 


her  copper  mines  In  exchange.  i 

Back  in  Alaska.  Boyd,  undaun  ed  by 
the  veiled  ihreat-s  of  Marsh,  puts  up  his  ! 
salmon  traps  and  cannery,  ass^^^^d  by 
Bait  and  his  friend.  Praser.    Marsh  s 
men  attack  the  trap  and  are  routed  Just 
as  Wavland's  yacht  arrives.    Some  tall 
Wing  on  Marsh's  part  tumii  Mildred 
aealnst  Boyd  and  she  accuses  him  of 
in  affair  with  Cherry.  He  b«-at«.  Cher- 
rv  furiously  for  deceiving  him,  but  be- 
^re  long  comes  to  the  realisation  that 
It  Is  she  he  really  loves  and  no*  , 
mean-spirited  MUdred.    Evelyn  Brent 
a  restrained,  straightforward  sin-  ' 
fere  performance  as  Cherry  who  loved 
so  much  tHat  she  was  willing  to  give 
UP  her  own  chance  of  happiness.  In 
the  scene  where  she  administers  a  well- 
deserved  tongue-lashmg  to  Mi  dred.  t 
is  hard  not  to  cheer  her  on.  Lou"^  Wol- 
heim.   as  Bolt,   Raymond  I^"°n' 
Praser  and  Ivan  Lmow.  as  a  huliang 
mi^e  bos.,  are  excellent.  Mc^lea 
la  a  satisfactory  Boyd  and  Blanche 
Sweet  shines  vividly  in  a  small  role 

£.    Li,  Xl. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  I 

"Sea  Legs"  - 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
by  Marion  Dix  from  the  story  by 
George  Marion.  Jr.;  photographed  by 
Allen  Siegler,  directed  by  Victor  Heer- 
man  and  presented  by  Paramount  with 
the  following  cast: 

■^SearehU.ht  '   Do.vle  ; ; '  i&  S?otb 

^;^{^^yr  Grabo.^io v,,^-'-^ 
ffin::::::;.::  -Anr/t 


AgatatoS  ^i^^s""^W  make  J;he^ ;  H|£cooy,^s,K^ 

Commander  lorn    n  i 

Back  to  the  days  of  Mack  Sennett  goes 


situation  more  explicable,  with  an  epr  , 
logue  showing  that  Henry  and  Anne  did 
not  die;  that  the  little  dog  saved  their 
lives  by  breaking  the  window  glass  to 
let  in  revitaUzing  air.  If  one  be  incuned 
to  cavil  at  these  added  scenes,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  done  with  sin- 
cerity and  with  appealing  restraint. 

Mr.  Howard,  making  his  first  screen 
appearance,  is  a  constantly  engaging 
figuie  as  the  young  wastrel  and  unmk- 
ard  who,  in  the  end,  evinced  humility 
and  willingness  to  try  to  be  good.  Miss 
Mercer  s  charwoman  is  a  moving  por- 
trait of  a  little  woman  whose  life  was 
given  to  sacrifices  for  her  son,  Tom. 
■When  she  exclaims,  "He  wants  me  at 
last— yes,  dearie.  I'm  coming!"  there  are 


"Sea  Legs, '  with  its  custard  and  cream 
pie  bombardments  in  which  rival  bat- 
tleship crews  engage,  and  with  other 
episodes  smacking  of  horseplay.  To  be 
sure  there  are  a  number  of  bright  lines 
for  Harry  Green,  and  a  few  for  Messrs. 
Oakie  and  Pallette;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  the  action  is  broad 
and  noisy  and  decidedly  elemental.  It 
is  the  sort  of  picture  at  which  one 
laughs  for  the  moment,  and  then  won- 
ders, why.  Originally  there  were  sev- 
eral Vongs  for  Miss  Both  and  Mr.  Oakie. 
but  the  local  presentation  discloses  only; 
lone.    It  rhymes  fond  arms  with  gen- 


last— ves.  dearie.  I'm  coming!  '  mere  are  ,  one.    it  rnyraes  lunu  aimc  e-"  , 

few  dtv  eyes  Miss  Skipworth  as  the  i  darmes  and  illicit  with  exquisite,  so  18 
:..   t^i..  1  1  oo>^tatir.oH  tn  livp  I  i.,  tr,   iiirfiTP  of  it.<;  melodlc  and 


'thoroughly  bad  lot'  sentenced  to  live 
with  her  husband,  whom  she  had  griev- 
ously bertayed;  Mr.  Love  as  the  dis- 1 
honest  Lingley  who  had  grown  rich,  and 
hard:  Mr.  ■Watts  as  the  young  clergyman 
who  rejoiced  when  he  found  he  had  not 
lost  his  job;  and  Mr.  Digges  as  the  Ex- 
aminer, jovial  but  inexorably  just;  these  ; 
were  superb.    Likewise  Mr.  Fairbanks 
and  Miss  Chandler  as  the  lovers,  and  1 
Mr.  Francis  as  Scrubby,  himself  a  'half- 
way' of  long  ago.  Seldom  have  we  seen  1, 
out  of  the  studios  acting  pitched  in  such  f 
Intelligent  and  reverent  key.  maintained  1 
with  such  dignity  and  pride  in  per- 
formance.   W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Silver  Horde" 


UmilLCO    O-llVl  —  

is  easy  to  judge  of  its  melodic  an<^ 
lyric  worth.  ; 

Mr.  Oakie,  in  some  way  not  clearlM 
explained,  finds  himself  masquerading 
as  a  youth  named  O'Brien  and  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  a  mythicalj 
kingdom  known  as  Sainte  Cassette,  toi 
take  the  place  of  a  rich  slacker  wh(J 
mtist  serve  a  year's  naval  apprentice-; 
ship  to  gain  a  fortune  of  two  millions-i 
Mr.  Oakie  is  knovra  as  "Leatherneck" 
Doyle.  He  is  a  scrapper  of  importance 
but,  more  than  that,  a  lad  fecund  with 
mischievous  ideas.  He  is  fairly  comi- 
cal when  doing  sentry  duty  on  an  un- 
even deck,  when  dodging  his  superior 
officers  or  throwing  kitchen  waste 
overboard  so  carelessly  that  it  sprays 
a  haughty  commissioner,  slk  hat  and 
all.    Incidentally  he  and  one  of  the 


casing.  Surrounding  the  wandering 
tramps  is  a  cast  of  the  most  villanous 
gangsters  imaginable.  Hollywood  ■was 
combed  to  find  them  and  they  are  a 
truly  ferocious  lot. 

None  of  It  makes  much  sense,  but 
such  moments  as  when  the  rival  Spu- 
monl-Insect  McGann  gangs  rise  In  a 
night  club  to  give  their  national  an- 
thems and  cheers  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  satire  is  not  subtle,  but 
most  of  the  time  it  Is  uproarously 
I  funny.  ■What  there  is  of  the  plot  starts 
when  Wally,   a  small  and  timorous 
I  tramp.  Is  mistaken  for  Shivering  Smith, 
1  a  popular  killer,  and  his  companion 
for   Gun-Kissed   Casey.   Rival  gang- 
leaders  try  to  bribe  them  to  kill  their 
opponents,  giving  them  "small  change" 
to  the  tune  of  several  milUcns.  The 
whole  thing  ends  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
high  noon,  but  the  Anal  touch  comes 
when  the  supposed  Smith  and  Casey 
exterminate  both  gangs  with  Imple- 
iments  resembUng  Flit-guns  and  then 
run  from  the  poUce  lest  they  be  ar- 
]j;ested  for  wholesale  murder.  There  Is 
'  iT^rl  In  the  proceedings,  but  she  Isn'fl 

Tery  Important.   

Harry  Langdon  and  Slim  Bummer- 
Tllle  as  the  two  innocente  In  gang- 
land, are  extremely  funny.  The  round-L 
faced  Ingenuousness  of  the  one  and  the 
lanky  appearance  and  ''of'd-weary  dis- 
gust of  the  other  are  delightfii  ly  ludi- \ 
f^^us  Stanley  Fields.  Mitchell  Lewis,  j 
Matthew  Betz  and  the  rest  are  enough 
to  frighten  Chicago.  Bessie  Love  does 
well  enough  as  the  girl-        E.  L.  H.  1 

LEO'W'S  STATE 
"Abraham  Lincoln" 

Until  Friday  of  thb  week,  D 
Griffith's  "Abraham  Lmcoln  -""li  oe 
t^e  feature  film  at  Loew's  State 
Theatre.  All  those  who  missed  seeing 
this  fine  and  Interesting  work  during  its 
recent  run  at  the  Majestic  Theatre 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  chance 
to  see  it  now  at  popular  prices.  Not 
only  is  it  Mr.  Griffith's  first  venture 
in  the  medium  of  talking  pictures,  but 
it  also  contains  the  finest  Pffo^ance 
that  Walter  Huston  has  contributed  to 
the  screen.  He  brings  to  the  role  of 
Lincoln  a  great  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness of  spirit  and  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  great  civil  war  Presi- 
dent. Even  though  his  features  do 
not  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  Lincoln,  he  contrives  to 
set  the  man  himself  before  us  with] 
I  remarkable  fidelity.  ^ 

The  picture  is  episodic  in  natuie, 
aometimes  too  much  so,  and  it  is 
possible  to  wish  that  there  were  less 
emphasis  on  Lincoln's  love-making  and 
more  on  his  state-craft.  Nevertheless 
it  gives  a  number  of  strikine  histoncal 
incidents,  such  as  the  battle  of  Five 
Forks,"  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  firmg  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter and,  with  striking  dramatic  effect, 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  at  Ford.s 
Theatre.  The  large  supporting  cast 
includes  Una  Merkle.  as  Ann  Rutledge, 
Kay  Hammond,  an  excellent  Mary 
Todd.  Jason  Robards.  Hobart  Bosworth. 
Lucille  La  'Verne  and  many  others. 


An    all-Ulkin?   screen   drama   adapted  by  .   ^   

Wallace  Smuh  i^«?;,,i'i^".^;f^d  hv  Geo.xl  •  captain's  daughters  fall  in  love,  to  give 
^r^h^inbaud' anf  t.V«en1ed"  by  Kldio  P.c'  1  a  sentimental  touch  to  an  otherwise 
t.jres  wuh.the  louowiugr  cast:  ^  ]  clownlshly  farcical  story 


fires  Willi         iuuu-.iA,  _    ,  •D,.,,,,! 

Bovd  Emersoa  ^-J^'  HaUoil, 
Mildred  Wayland    Jean  Arthur, 


 TT     T"   ^  .  Gavin  GordonT 

r;d  Marsh    Blanche  Sweell 

■  ,■   -A   .  Purnell  Pratt. 

ivne  Waylana   William  Davidson 

,,,ma9  EiUiard   .  Ivan  Linow 

Rex°Beach's  novels  may  not  be  great 
Ulerature,  but  they  are  good  entertain- 
ment and  provide  almost  ideal  material 
for  the  screen.  "The  SUver  Horde, 
current  feature  picture  at  the  Kei.n-; 
Boston  Theatre,  Is  a  good  show  with 
plenty  of  ac"on  and  some  splendid 
acting  by  Evelyn  Brent.  The  charac 
ters  are\retty  plainly  J^e  , 

i  :iirsn/eTs  ^"^s'thrherrs: 

1  haven^and  full  of  ^--^^^^e'^l'd' 
1  sentiments.    The  lack  °j.Jj^^^^^^t- 
'  subtlety  about  the  story  foes  not  mih 
I  tate  against  its  entertainnient  value. 
Above  all  there  are  some  truly  beaji 
tiful  and  excising  shots  of  the  grwt 
Alaskan  salmon  rush,  when  the  huge 
fish  battle  their  way  up  the  nvers  leap 
ne  the  falls  and  forcing  theu:  way 
paglinst  the  rapids    They  are  the  silver 
hmde  that  gives  the  Aim  ite  title. 

Cherry  MalotSe,  owner  of  a  chain  01 
M^kaTdance  halls  and  Possessed  of  a 
bv  no  means  spotless  reputaUon  tek^ 
an  interest  In  young  Boyd  Emerson, 
*ho  has  come  to  Alaska  to  set  up  a 


Mr  Oakie  seems  to  find  it  hard  go- 
ing in  this  role.  The  action  is  none  too 
smooth.  The  entire  performance 
smacks  of  uncertainty  and  of  a  "what 
do  we  do  next?"  spirit.  Mr.  PaUette, 
as  Oakie's  companion  In  mad  esca- 
pades; Mr,  Green  aa  a  garrulous  lawyer 
constantly  thumbing  a  French  diction- 
ary: Miss  Roth  as  the  captain's  fairest 
I  daughter,  and  Mr.  Conti  as  the  har- 
assed battleship  commander,  do  what 
they  can  with  a  deal  of  dull  humor. 
"Sea  Legs"  is  one  of  those  trying  film 
adventures  which  even  the  blithely 
smilins  countenanco  of  Mr.  Oakie  no 
more  than  faintly  Illuminates. 

W.  E.  tr. 


1  3 


PARK  J 
"See  America  Thirst" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  directed 
by  'William  James  Craft  and  presented  j 
bv  Universal  with  the  following  cast: 

1^'  f "  •  •  •; ;         St  anle.v  Fields 

McGahn  '         .  .  .  Matthew  Bet/, 

Ked'  criminals:    Mitchell   Lew.,.  D^ck 

Alexander.    Tom    Kennedy.    Lew  Hearn. 

Leroy  Mason. 

At  the  Park  Theatre  this  week  Is 
a  gang  film  to  end  gang  films.  Ki- 
I  titled,  for  no  obvious  reason,  See 
America  Thirst."  is  a  completely  absurd 
and  hilarious  bit  of  nonsense  that  be- 
gins and  ends  in  laughable  burlesque 


By  PHILIP  HALE  1 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  pe» 
formance  in  Boston  of  "Purity,"  a  play 
in  2  acts  and  5  scenes.  Adapted  by 
1  Ralph  Roeder  from  the  French  of  Rene 
Wachthausen.  Presented  as  the  third 
play  in  the  series  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Players  of  Boston.  Trial  per- 
formance in  Hartford,  Ct.,  last  week. 
The  cast: 

A  Ladv  Lorelts^Shea 

M.  Ma^-oei   .^ames  Moore 

A   VnMnc  Man   Walter  Iciinei 

t  Park  Gua?d                 ■  ■  .Frank  Horton 

Jeanne      "  MarcelU  Swanson 

Vic?o^e -.  Florence  Reed 

A  U  tip  Girl'   Fraiices  Tannehill 

Firtt  Workinr  Girl. ,  Muriel  R"b">Bo" 

Second  Workinir  Girl  .......   .  Pe*J.v  C(Hikl  n 

A  Walking  Advertisement.  .Edward  M.  Jayir 

iTanri   V.    ...  Richard  Biro 

M   Leon.'  ■   ■.'  Malcolm  WiUiatrs 

Mkda.Se  Michaud  i  O''"" 

Giistave  Jan  Lmderman 

Heiiriette....".  Pearl  Ramo.v 


Who  has  come  to  Alaska       «e^,      *  two  innocent  tramps  wander  mto  a 

s^mon  cannery.    Fred  Marsh,  aj^widy  ,  hi-jackers.  are  blown  off  a 

on  t^  spot,  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  b    »                   ^^^^^  on  which  they 

k^ntag  all  competitors  away,  chiefly  1       ^^j^ing  is  mined  and  swim  ashore 

befoul  means,  and  amone  those  he  has  j          $250,000  dollars  floating  behind 

lltZi  of  buslness__is^_<^ar  e  Bait  a  them.  After.that  they  have  a  .rries  of 


■put  OUD  01   BUi-mtoo  r  /-.^^ 

1  hi  I'^rK'S'k'sitfd'^ss 

-Thomas  Hilliard,  a  rich  banker,  ana 
him  advance 'the  money,  giving  him 


them.  After  that  they  have  _  _ 
adventures  that  would  drive  the  most 
hardened  criminal  green  with  envy. 
They  pull  a  lever  50  stories  above 
Chicago  street  and  huge  siege  guns 
shoot  out  -Xrom  nowhere.  Pressing  an 
innocent-looking  button  proJ«;ts  a  spit- 
ting machine-gun  from  the  floor  of  an 
apartment,  while  another  instantly 
rovers  a  bed  with  a  cylindrical  Iron 


This  is  a  typical  bourgeois  play  that 
would  have  brought  tears  from  the 
concierge  and  the  flower  seller  in  a 
small  Parisian  city  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  A  hard  working  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  had  never  known 
happiness  as  a  child  In  the  country  or 
in  Paris,  dwelling  alone,  without  any- 
one to  give  her  affection,  Interests  her- 
self in  a  young  man  who  sits  next  to 
her  on  a  park  bench.  She  soon  learns 
that  he  is  hungry,  without  a  job,  with- 
cnit  a  room.  She  takes  him  to  her 
humble  lodgings,  mothers  him  In  every 
way.  He  turns  out  to  be  a  cad.  sponges 
on  her,  is  Idle,  lies  Do  her,  spends  the 
money  she  ^ives  him  on  his  mistress. 
When  he  comes  home  one  morning, 
having  been  out  all  night,  she,  mending 
his  coat,  finds  a  letter  from  the  flapper- 
mistress,  one  of  the  shameless  letters 
that  excite  laughter  In  court.  (The 
I  mcral  is  twofold:  A  man  having  a  coat 
ItxD  be  mended  should  first  empty  his 
DockPf:-  a  woman  should  not  read  a 


letter  written  by  anotner  woman"  T»  n 
man  in  whom  they  are  both  interested.  > 

Mme,  'Victoire  then  suddenly  reaJizr.*;  I 
that  she  is  jealous;  not  as  a  mother.  1 
There   is  a  strong  scene.    The  cad 
leaves  her;  but  from  time  to  time  he  j 
comes  back,  with  more  lies  in  order  to 
coax  money  out  of  her.    A  friend  of 
the  cad.  thinking  that  Victoire  Is  an 
elderly  mistress,  makes  her  a  cold-  ' 
blooded  proi>osition.  offering  to  replace  | 
Henri.    'Victoire  goes  to  the  Seine  at  j 
last.     She  overhears  Henri  and  the  | 
flapper  as  they  alternately  scold  and  |( 
canoodle.    They  laugh  at  her.  Henri 
jeers  at  the  woman  that  had  so  be- 
friended him.    As  Victoire  Is  about  to 
jump  into  the  river,  M.  Leon,  who,  liv- 
ing in  the  house  had  followed  her. 
reasons  with  her,  telling  her  what  a 
sublime    thing    it    is    to    suffer  and 
be  strong;  asks  what  will  become  of 
Henri   without   her.    And  here  is  a 
peculiarly  Parisian  touch,  he  practically 
reproves  her  for  her  continence. 

This  M.  Leon,  an  old  man,  who  col- 
lect? material  in  a  library  for  articles 
to  be  written  by  Academicians,  Is  not 
unlike  the  younger  Dumas's  talkative 
philosophers  who  comment  on  the  ac- 
tions and  words  of  the  other  characters 
in  a  play.  The  part  was  finely  acted 
by  Mr.  ■Williams,  with  a  kindly  humor, 
with  compassion  for  all  poor  mortals. 
He  had  suffered,  he  had  loved:  he  | 
found  relief  in  feeding  sparrows  and  in 
rum. 

■  The  play  begins  when  Victoire  and 
Henri  enter  into  conversation.  True, 
there  is  a  preliminary  scene  in  which 
one  Parisian  begs  a  lady,  unhappily 
married,  to  see  some  indecent  pictures, 
18th  centiUT  and  Japanese  in  his  room. 
She  hesitates,  finally  asks  "Are  they  so 
indecent?"  Another  Parisian  tempts  a 
nursery  maid  to  enter  on  the  primrose 
path  so  she  can  exchange  cotton  stock- 
ings for  silk.  All  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  play,  except  possibly  to 
achieve  what  is  known  as  "creating  at- 
mosphere," 

To  Miss  Reed  Is  allotted  what  might 
be  described  as  a  "sob  role,"  but  she 
escaped  by  her  art  from  mushy  senti- 
ment.   She  turned  Victoire  from  an'; 
ordinary  sufferer  from  man's  selfish-  j 
ness  and  brutality  into  a  woman  who,  1 
having    ketDt    nassion    under    control.  . 
TWhUe  demanding  affection,  is^  finalUy 
.'awakened,  aroused  through  jealou^.  I 
,  was  a  carefully  conceived  portrayal  01 
a  woman  who  at  first  only  compassion- 
ate, little  by  little,  almost  unconscious- 
ly, knows  a  stronger  feeling,  and  at 
the  end.  slighted,  treated  abominably, 
still  is  ready  to  forgive,  and  see  that 
the  unworthy  one  does  not  come  to 
want  crime,  the  guillotine. 

Mr.  Bird  in  a  most  ungrateful  part 
gave  an  admirable  impersonation  of  a 
weak  fellow,  who  develops  Into  a  cad. 
at  last  a  brute.  The  other  parts  were 
more  or  less  adequately  taken. 

FREIBURG  PASSION  PLAY 

By  the  ' 
VERY  REV.  PERCY  T.  EDROP.  D. 
I)ean  of  Chri.t  Chnrch  Cathedral.  Sprinelleld 

i  Church  and  stage  joined  hands  In 
Boston  last  r^ight.  The  miburg  P^^lon 
Plav  was  presented  at  the  Opeia  House. 

vlithout'^  any  such  escort  as  charac- 
terized "The  Miracle,"  the  grfrat  theatre 
became  a  place  of  worship.  There 
were  no  artificial  aids  to  produce  that 
effect.  The  Opera  House  was  as  always 
But  the  audience  was  requested  to  bear 
fn  mind  that  the  P^'o^^  P/^^  "° 
ancient,  sacred  drama  and  that  appre- 
ciation "may  best  be  shown  by  reveien 
tial  silence."    There  was,  therefore,  no 

^''The"^iay  was  given  In  German:  but 
the  prologue  was  spoken  in  English- 
and  not  well  spoken.  The  undue  em- 
phasis on  enclitic  words  quite  dissipated 

"^T^i^e^'was  just  one  single  principal 
setting  All  the  action  moved  behind, 
before^  or  ust  within  the  pillars  of  the  I 
temple.  There  were  changes  in  the  set- 
tf^  of  course;  but  the  piUars  always 
remained  and  the  audience  was  called 
ntSn  to  exercise  its  imagination,  al- 
S  to  the  point  of  straining  in  the 

^Thf  paTt  rthe  Christus  was  played 
bv  Adolf  Fassnacht,  under  whose  direc- 
^on  the  play  was  Pr/^nted  here^  Ama- 
lie  Fassnacht  was  Mary,  the  Mother  01 
Jesus  and  Marv  Magdalena  was  Elsa 
Fassnacht    Pontius  PilaXe  was  ^ayed 

'^ThettoiT  tra^^endJd  the  production 
It  was  the  old,  old  story,  ever  new  and 
it  held  the  audience  with  an  almost 
remarkable  tenseness.  ,  „  r^th- 
The  scene  in  the  Garden  of  CKth 
semane  was  very  P«>rly  done  The 
action  was  entirely  too  fast  the  pm  er 
-the  perfect  Prayer-was  qiiite  ur^Mi. 

„^;S"'.i''»f.=: 

distracting  and  there  was  I'-ttle  of  beau 
?v  in  the  scene,  the  beauty  that  has 
become  ^Igendar.V.  The  whole  tempo  o 
this  scene  ought  to       .f"!-^^'  1^,1 
prayer  should  be  given  with  more  sin 


. .  •  •  ■ne"'" 


rpi-ily— einci  It,  ran 'Be  so  given  by  tlir 
Christus  of  ihr  play.  F'or  he  showed 
Rieat  abUily  In  nthrr  srcnes. 

The  cUinMctic  ppiiod  of  his  presenta- 
hon  was  on  the  cross.  Here  there  wb.<i 
0  much  nngiii.sh  in  hi.';  votcR  and  lii 
il,<t  whole  be.irliiK  that  the  audience 
.seemed  to  .suffer  with  the  Christ. 

The  grave  .s<:ene  was  again  unreal 
and  It  did  not  .seem,  so  long  a.s  .so  much 
had  been  left  to  the  ImaRlnalion  In 
I  the  prlncip.Tl  .setting,  that  there  was 
need  of  parading  the  dead  body  around 
the  stage. 

A  really  great  performance  was  given 
by  Pontius  Pilate.  He  has  a  marvellous 
voice,  which  he  uses  as  an  organist 
would  use  a  great  instrument.  His  vac- 
illation was  made  very  real  and  moving. 

The  character  of  Judas  was  excep- 
tionally well  done.  His  remorse  after 
the  consummation  of  his  treachery  was 
a  bit  of  great  acting. 
The  Ascension  scene  was  badly  done, 
ankly  It  reminded  me  of  the  trans- 
ormatlon  scene    In  the    first  "Uncle 
'om's  Cabin"  that  I  ever  saw. 
But  it  was  a  great  privilege  for  Bos- 
n  to  see  the  play.    There  will  be 
de  Interest  in  it — and  there  ought  to 
e.  It  "comes  at  a  time  in  the  story  of 
merlca  when  there  Is  a  renewal,  a  re- 
ival  of  Interest  in  things  religious.  And 
t  does  somehow  present  the  story  of 

[toe  Passion.  One  cannot  help  wishing 
Jthat  the  production  might  be  simplified 
land  that  traces  of  showmanship  could 
■be  eliminated. 

1  The  presentation  here,  the  first 
I  American  tour.  Is  under  splendid  pa- 
Itronage  and  last  night  the  patrons  were 
I  well  distributed  through  the  audience. 
I  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  clergy- 
Imen  of  all  communions. 


WILBUR 

Ruth  Draper 

Two  years,  almost  to  a  day,  have 
passed  since  Rut'h  Draper  appeared  last 
In  Boston.  Last  evening  siie  returned, 
to  find  her  audiences  loyal.  That  of 
her  opening  program  was  large,  eagerly 
receptive,  keenly  alert.  Such  warmth 
of  greeting  was  i-eflected  immediately  in 
Miss  Draper's  performance.  Rarely  has 
she  played  on  human  emotloas  so  skil- 
luUy.  so  sensitively,  so  sentlently. 
Through  five  sketches,  three  of  them 
new  and  one  requiring  a  full  hour  to 
act,  she  ranged  brilliantly  and  uner- 
ringly, setting  humors  soft  or  Ironic 
against  stirring  pathos;  etching  a  char- 
acter here,  amplifying  it  there;  giving 
in  truth  a  one-woman  show  of  nearly 
three  hours"  duration.  With  what?  A 
voice  of  marvellous  t^imbre,  features 
which  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
characters  as  she  walks  onto  the  stage. 
Nothing  eL=€  of  moment,  save  a  flash- 
ing change  of  costume.  For  settings, 
merely  a  table  and  a  chair,  or  a  sofa. 
Artistry  of  unique  quality  and  bound- 
less range  accomplishes  the  rest. 

Miss  Draper's  first  number,  "Open- 
ing a  Bazaar,"  showed  an  English  wo- 
man who  knew  every  one;  loquacious, 
democratic,  sentimental.  She  carried 
a  gay  white  parasol,  wore  a  huge  straw 
hat  "decorated  with  many  colored  flow- 
ers- had  trouble  with  a  white  feather 
boa  and  cumbersome  lorgnettes.  She 
purchased  nearly  everything  in  the  ba- 
zaar, to  ceaseless  chatter  and  comment. 
Thence  Miss  Draper  turned  to  the  past, 
her  recitAl  as  Madeleina,  the  Dalmatian 
peasant  in  the  hall  of  a  New  York  hos- 
pital, searching  for  her  man,  Injured 
in  the  streets,  baring  her  soul  to  other 
visitors,  fondling  her  infant,  three  weeks 
old.  confessing  ihat  she  has  only  50 
cents  to  her  name,  and  learning  at  last  i 
that  she  must  go  on  to  another  hos-  ' 
oital  Her  husband  has  been  trans- 
ferred. Is  he  dead?  Will  he  live?  She 
does  not  know.  Here  is  tragedy,  simple, 
truthful,  crushing.  No  laughter  from 
the  audience  now. 

Next  t'he  most  ambitious  number, 
again  new,  "Three  Women  and  Mr. 
Clifford."  Mi.ss  Nichols,  the  private  | 
secretary,  extraordinarily  efficient,  a ' 
born  "arranger";  capable  of  ordering 
the  dailv  routine  not  of  her  busy  em- 
niover  but  of  his  wife  and  household, 
his'  relatives.  Mrs.  Clifford,  the  wife, 
bored,  selfish,  extravagant.  Inclined  to 
.scold  a  tired  spouse.  We  see  her  mo- 
toring home  with  Mr.  Clifford  after  a 
dull  evening  in  the  theatre,  arranged 
bv  Miss  Nichols.  Last,  Mrs.  Mallory, 
Clifforcl's  soul-mate,  soft,  sympathetic, 
discerning;  envious  of  his  wife  and  his 
children,  yet  content  to  be  his  mis- 
tress because  she  has  the  best  that  is  in 
him  his  love.  This  is  a  remarkable 
trio  of  portraits,  in  that  Miss  Draper 
actually  seems  to  be  three  distinctly 
different  types  of  women,  not  only 
mpntally  but  physically.  So  richly  hu- 
moi-ous  and  entertaining,  it  borders  on 
rudeness  perhaps  to  suggest  that  this 
sketch  Is  overlong. 

"Doctors,"  a  choice  bit  of  satire.  In- 
troduces Miss  Draper  as  hostess  to  three 
women  friends  In  an  exclusive  hotel 
dining  room,  reveals  her  chagrin  as 
she  discovers  that  all  three  are  on  a 
dieting  regime.  One  wishes  merely  a 
mid  boiled  potato,  another  raw  carrots. 


the  lufre 

Ihf  likewise  on       di'     iiiuiii  . 

herself  the  luxury  of  three  cliociilate 
cclalr.s.  Whilo  eating  them  she  dls- 
CU.S.VS  various  ph.vsiclans  ar  t  fads,  and 
some  of  her  friends,  all  with  gusto  and 
a  dash  of  venom. 

The  concluding  .sketich,  "A  Miner's 
Wife,"  In  two  parts.  In  the  cottage  and 
at  the  pithead,  Is  new.  It  reverts  to 
torturing  tragedy.  Effective  though  It 
be  in  disclosing  Ml.ss  Draper's  rare 
abilitiy  In  miming  and  in  poignant 
speech.  It  Is  not  the  happiest  choice  for 
a  claslng  number.  It  .sends  he  •  audi- 
ence out  of  the  theatre  in  the  wrong 
mood. 

On  Thursday  evening  Miss  Draper 
will  present  a  changed  program;  and 
on  Friday  afternoon,  at  a  third  and 
.special  matinee,  she  will  offer  still  an- 
other group  of  sketches.  And  she  Iws 
written  every  one  of  them  herself.  What 
a  wonderful  woman!  W.  " 


E.  G. 
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MAXIM  KAROLIK 

Maxim  Karollk,  tenor,  sang  the  fol- 
lowing songa  last  nigtit  In  Symphony 

hall; 

Not  a  Word,  O  My  Friend,  Entice- 
ment and  Arioso,  from  the  opera, 
"Cherevichki"  (Tschaikowsky) ;  O'er  the 
Don  River  and  Kmg  Saul  (Moussorg- 
sky) ;  Conceit  and  The  Sea  (Borodin) ; 
Toujours  and  Adieu  (Faure);  The  Man- 
sion of  Rosemond  iDuparc);  Men-y-Go- 
Round  (Debussy) ;  I  Pastori  (Pizzetti) ; 
Glrotondo  del  Golosi  (Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco) :  Through  the  Folds  of  Your 
Rosy  Dress  (Cecconi);  Waves  Dashing 
and  Breaking  (Rimsky-KorsakofI). 

Mr.  Karollk,  who  was  formerly  of  the 
"Music  Drama"  Theatre  of  Petrograd. 
has  a  voice  and  style  that  are  more 
appreciated  with  each  hearing.  The 
voice,  very  high  and  brilliant,  like  near- 
ly all  Russian  tenors,  is  produced 
rather  far  back  in  the  head,  and  seems 
to  come  from  far  away,  but,  except 
when  he  wishes  to  rise  to  heights  of 


i  ;ant  Ust  w:is^  wetr  chosett'. 
.M  ,  ,  Hie   inherent    beauty  of  the 

.songs  thai  compased  It  and  for  the 
fact  that  )ione  of  them  demanded  for 
their  adequate  performance  a  voice  oi 
largo  volume  or  opulent  color.  M 
F'rench's  Is  a  small,  light  voice  of  Utile 
natural  warmth  or  expressive  power, 
vet -  thanks  to  her  .sen.sitive  feeling  for 
the  melodic  line  and  for  the  mood  and 
meaning  of  her  songs,  thanks  also  to 
her  clear  and  intelUgent  enunciation  oi 
I  heir  words— she  was  able  to  convey 
the  charm  of  much  of  her  program  in 
a  wav  that  many  singers  of  more  gen- 
erous natural  endowments  often  fail  to 

''"perhaps  it  was  in  the  exquLsitely 
tender  melancholy  of  Wolf's  "Heim- 
weh "  In  the  delicately  sentimental 
conceit  of  Respighi's  "Stornellatrice,^ 
in  Rhene-Baton's  charming  "Berceu.se, ' 
in  the  song  of  Clmara  and  in  Rubin- 
stein's "Es  blinkt  der  Thau"  that  Miss 
French  was  most  notably  successful. 
Yet  her  gift  for  interpretation  helped 
her  to  achieve  a  commendable  degree 
of  conviction  in  much  else — the  classic 
graee  and  dignity  of  "Bois  Epais"  no 
less  than  the  re-strained  anguish  and 
suppressed  excitement  of  "Immer 
leiser"  or  the  light  gaiety  of  "Fetes 
galantes."  Mozart's  "Veilchen,"  on  the 
other  hand,  was  somewhat  over- 
dramatized,  to  the  detriment  of  its 
musical  continuity. 

In  response  to  the  deservedly  cordial 
applause.  Miss  French  added  to  her 
program.  S.  S. 


LOUISE  SEYMOUR 

A  recital  was  given  at  Joi;dan  hall 
last  night  by  Louise  Seymour,  pianist. 
To  an  audience  of  moderate  size 
played  the  followmg  Prof^^^'^^^Pl 
bande  (Rameau);  French  Suite  No.  &-i 
Allernande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Ga- 
vottrGigue  (Bach);  Intermezzo,  Op. 
119,  No.  1  (Brahms);  Rhapsody,  Op. 
79,  NO.  2  (Brahms);  Nocturne,  Op.  62 
No  2,  Muzurka,  Op.  6,  No.  1,  Baliaae 
"  minor  (Chopm) ;  Voices^of  ^he  | 


power  that  are  too  much  for  his  pe- i  valley.  Cascades  ^Gebhard) ;  La  Fii 
1,  it  Is  always  interest-   au  cheveux  de  lin,  P^.^sePi^^lV,^?^^  AC 


culiar  production 

ing,  and  frequently  very  beautiful.  His 
falsetto  especially  is  lovely — delicate, 
fine-spun  and  expressive.  Of  his  sing- 
ing style,  he  has  the  gifts  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  Russian  who  has  been  a 
singing  actor — those  are  an  ability  to 
fuse  character  and  drama  into  a  song, 
to  differentiate  it  by  giving  it  the  vigor 
of  occasional  declamation,  to  lend  it 
color  and  contrast.  But  to  these  gifts 
he  adds  virtues  specially  his  own — 
musically  sensitive  phrasing,  a  refresh- 
ingly delicate  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
feeling  for  the  ixietry  of  quiet  moods 
and  musing,  untortured  memories. 

The  songs  that  stood  out  as  most 
beautiful  in  last  night's  program  were 
Tschaikowsky's  "Not  a  Word,  O  My 
Friend."  with  Its  restrained,  but  poig- 
nant, sadness;  Moussorgsky's  "O'er  the 
Don  River,"  in  a  lyrically  reminiscent 
mood;  "King  Saul"  of  Moussorgsky, 
which  was  sung  with  impressive  sol- 
emnity and  passion;  Borodin's  "Con- 
ceit," a  delightful  caricature  in  music 
as  In  verse,  and  done  with  good-na- 
tured, olympian,  contempt;  Debussy's 
"Merry-Go-Round,"  sung  with  de- 
lightful sense  of  color,  and  Pizzetti's 
"I  Pastori,"  in  which  the  singer  re- 
vealed calm  beauty  and  a  sudden  burst 
of  frustration  and  longing. 

Of  some  annoying  personal  manner- 
isms, Mr.  Karollk  has  rid  himself.  Only 
an  honest  pleasure  in  singing,  and  an 
inexhaustible  amiability  remain.  He  is 
now  a  singer  capable  (within  his  tech- 
nical limits,  and  with  reservations  as 
[to  enunciation  in  tongues  other  than 
Russian)  of  giving  much  pleasure,  and 
of  supplying  a  special  type  of  program 
to  lend  variety  to  the  year  of  studlO' 


^nrTeVte'E  major  (Liszt);  Prelude,  Op.  | 

f3,"'n'''B'^  '"^^''^^%^!,\Tro"°thls 
Warmly  applauded,  she  added  to  this 

^''if  Miss  Seymour's  performance  of 
such  Pieces  as  the  Courante  and  tlie 
loSieTom  a  French  Suite,  of  Bach, 
Mr  Gebhard's  "Cascades,"  Liszt  s  So- 
netto  di  Petrarca,"  or  Raehmamnoffs 
R  flat  Prelude  proved  her  to  have  a 
food  deal  of  dignital  fluency  and  even 
!he  power  to  attain  i^freqi^ent  moments 
of  brilliance,  it  must  neverthe  ess  oe 
confessed  that  neither  technically  nor 
mSly  did  she  display  any  marked 

"^'in^a'sarabande  of  Rameau  (a  thick- 
ened "arrangement"  which  revealed 
harmonies  of  doubtful  authentic- 
in   a   B   minor    Intermezzo  " 


some 


of 


Brahm';;  in"  the  aiready  mentioned  pjce 
bv  Liszt,  and  perhaps  m  Mr.  Gebhard  s 
charming  impressionistic  "Voices  of  the 
valley"  (Which  the  composer  himself, 
however,  has  played  much  more  de- 
Sghtfully  in  pu'Diic).  her  most  accep  - 
able  playing  was  done.  Yet  both  neie 
tnd  in  ner  Chopin  group,  despite  m m - 
utes  of  beautiful  and  well  graduated 
itone.  despite  stretches  of  ^nd  m- 


arranged,  or  too-too  modern  vocal  con' 
certs. 

The  excellent  accompaniments  of 
Nicolas  Slonimsky  added  to  the  success 
of  the  singer. 

The  audience  was  of  good  size,  and 
very  enthusiastic.  At  the  end  of  the 
announced  program,  many  moved  for- 
ward, settled  into  closer  seats,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  supplementary  concert. 
This  Mr.  Karolik  seemed  inclined  to 
sing.  ^-  B- 


torted.  ^^^^^^^'''trT^o^^l 
ments  a^  ^e  M^ka.^^^  meaning  ol 
.pplied  to  rhythm-but 


Peter  to  pay  Paul 
"nibato"   as  a] 
rhythmic  murder 


J  o 


ISABEL  FRENCH 

A  recital  was  given  at  Jordan  hall 
last  night  by  Isabel  French,  soprano, 
a  fashionable  audience  of  good  size  was 
present  and  applauded  her  warmly.  The 
program  of  the  concert  was  as  follows: 
Tu  lo  sai  (Torelli).  Lungi  dal  caro  bene 
(Secchi),  Das  VeUchen  (Mozart),  Bois 
Epaia  (Lully),  Heimweh  (Wolf), 
Freundliche  Vision  (R.  Strauss),  Stille 
Sicherheit  (Franz),  Maria  Wiegenlied 
(Reger),  Immer  leiser  wird  mein 
Schlummer  (Brahms),  L'Invitation  au 
Voyage  (Duparc),  Berceuse  (Rhene- 
Baton),  Adieu  pour  jamais  (Loeffler), 
Fetes  galantes  (Hahn),  Go,  Lovely  Ro.se 
(Quilter),  Fiocca  la  neve  (Cimara),  Es 
blinkt  der  Thau  (Rubinstein),  Stornel-  / 
latrice  (Respighi).  The  accompanist  u/ 
was  Reginald  Boardman. 


^ECH  DRAMASHOP  IN 
'  GOGOL'S  "MARRIAGE" 

"Marriage,"  a  three-act  play  by 
Nikolai  5(^ogol,  was  presented  at  the 
Rogers  ;building,  Boylston  street,  last 
night  -  members  of  the  Dramashop 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Among  those  In  the  cast  were  Chris- 
tine Nielson  Fairchild  '33,  Eleanor  Fi'aij- 
ces  Dowhng'32,  Bet.sey  Dupncan  Kelley 
'34  Joseph  Cobham  Noyes.  Jr.  '32, 
Theodore  Bryce  SpruiU  '31,  Gustave  Ed- 


'"of  beaS  and" wen  graduated 
tone  despite  stretches  of  good  and  m- 
telligent  phrasing,  there  were  long,  and 
tracts  of  dulness  and  frequent  displays 
of  riutilated  and  erratic  rhythm^^^^^^ 
where  the  excuse  of  a  rubato  tradi 
tion  did  not  exist— to  mar  her  Paying 
Tn  Chopin,  the  traditional  Permission 
to'"ndulg^e  in  a  tactful  flexibiity  ot 
vhvthm  and  phrasing  is  only  too  oii.en 
coKed  in'the  .sen  of  the  inscnption 

over  the  gateway  of        ^^^^^'^  go^nour 

ipmp  "Do  as  you  will.     miss  feeymum  , 

ieU  into  this  same  error,  failing  to  real- 
i7P  that  to  take  such  liberties  that  the 
11  'ihythmic  shape  of  the  music  is  d.s- 

"   r  — 


gar  Kidde  '33,  Louis  Peter  Evans  '31, 
I  Peter  Paul  Shelby  '32,  Robert  Louis 
McCormack  '33,  Robert  Phelps  Parker 
I  "31  and  Hazel  Weld  '33. 


GEOROE  (OrfcLAM) 
George  Copeland,  pianist,  gave  one 
of  his  typical  programs  here  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall  at  hts  first  appearance 
(his  season.  HLs  u.sual  three  groups 
nth  century,  pieces,  music  by  Debussy, 
and  Spanish  music — contained  the  fol- 
lowing; 

S:ir>;>an(le  and  Git-iie.  fCntelli)  :  Adagio 
ffir-.-.r.oli )  :    Meiiiict    fKim    '        liimheaii  il'- 

('(  prill"    (RhvpIi  :   .I'-Him   Cliiisl us.  Kilmt 

illach):  La  Cilhedialc  iiieIdhI ip.  DariM- 
(!<•  I'in-1(.  Kt  1.1  Imifi  (|ps.,eiMl  fiir  le  tPinrli' 
<i>ii  rm.  ^M  Piicrl;i  ■  del  Vmki.  and  Friix 
darliliii!  (OebiiBs.v):  l.'Amoiir  Sor'ier— In 
liiiilii.  lion-  I.e  rftVPii.inl  -OaiiM.  ilc  )a  Prav- 
ciii  )  (K.illa):  Daiiza  ili-  la  Hot-iicia  <«''l'. 
liiiral  :  I.oh  IjphcdnicB  de  ni.iii/.aiiilla  ( 1 
nn.ii'  Calico  i  J)anz:i  Nn,  IV  ( Mom  poll  i  : 
D.inz.i  No.  V  and  Hotiii'iiaie  a  '  Ja  jola 
.Malauiieiia  (l.ci-iioiia) . 

Mr.  Copeland  w  ;  greeted  with  en- 
thu.sia.sm  by  an  audience  that  filled  Jor- 
dan hall,  upstairs  and  down,  and  the  i 
applause  during  the  evening  grew  great- 
er after  each  offering  by  the  pianist. 

Most  Interesting  of  the  evening's  mu-  I 
sic  were  the  Spanish  pieces,  all  but  one 
of  which  were  given  first  Boston  per- 
formances, according  to  a  program  note. 
De  Falla,  Turina,  and  Nln  are  com- 
pc\3ers  whose  Spanish  works  have  been 
made  familiar  to  recital-goers  largely 
through  t'he  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Copeland.  The  Catalonion  Mom- 
pou,  Pittaluga.  and  Lecuona  are  less 
well  known,  although  Lecuona's  excit- 
ing Malaguena  is  happily  remembered 
from  previous  concerts.  Mr.  Copeland's 
way  with  Spanish  music  is  the  right 
way,  even  though  its  unrelenting,  rc- 
mcT.selessly  steady  and  loud  rhythms  ir- 
ritate .some  of  the  more  inflexible  nor- 
dic  temperaments.  Making  of  the  pi- 
ano a  purely  percussive  instrument, 
Copeland  beats  Moorish  drums  with  it. 
trills  and  purrs  castanets,  and  stamps 
wooden  heels.  It  is  savage,  ecstatic  mu- 
sic he  makes  and  he  does  not  temper  it 
even  for  ears  attuned  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  own  Debussy, 

The  Debussy  music  last  night  was  de- 
lightfully poetic  and  delicate,  but  also 
clear-cut.  There  are  no  blurred  out- 
lines in  Mr.  Copeland's  playing.  His 
Debussy  scenes  are  etchings— not  water 
colors.  La  Cathedral  Engloutie  was  im- 
pressively played,  and  the  brilliance  of 
Feux  d'artifice  roused  spontaneous,  en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mr.  Copeland's  program,  avoiding  as 
they  do,  the  passion,  warmth  and  agon- 
izing of  "the  classics,"  by  skirting  rourd 
everything  between  Bach  and  Debussy 

seatm  sometimes  like  the  sandwich  with- 
out the  filling — but  he  lias  his  own 
special  niche,  and  her  is  content  to  fill 
it,  and  not  to  try  to!  fill  others.  Cer- 
tainly he  plays  the  'music  he  favors 
with  tremeiidpus  technical  skill,  bril- 
liance and  vigpi".  and^his  audiences  are 
large  and  constant,  ^hey  always  de- 
jmand,  and  get-,' 'a.  supplementary  concert 
from  the  obliging- and. itide£atigable  Mr. 
Copeland.  ;  .  --    E.  B. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Along  Came  Youth" 

An  all-talliir.s-  screen  con-ied.v  adapled  from 
a  -stoi'.v  b.v  Goore'e  Marion.  Jr. ;  directed  h.v 
Lloyd  Corrif?an  aiKf  Norman  McLeod  an<i 
111-e.seiited  by  Paramount  with  the  lollowing 

ca.st : 

Larr.v  BrooUa   Charles  Rogers 

Elinor  Farriiigton   Frances  Dee 

Ambrose   Surart  Erwin 

Eustace   William  Austin 

Lad.v  Prunella   Evel.vn  Hall 

Senor  Corte/.   Leo  White 

Senoi-a  f^ortcz   Mathilde  Coniont 

Sue  Long--   Betty  Bo.vd 

It  was  probably  the  Four  Marx 
Brothers  in  person  rather  than  "Along 
Came  Youth"  that  drew  the  crowd  to 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  j'esterday. 
The  picture  w-as  an  innocuous,  non- 
musical  affair  with  the  well-tailored 
Charles  Rogers  prancing  around  in  a 
terribly  boyish  manner,  while  the  Marx 
family  produced  their  familiar  bag  of 
absurd  tricks  that  won  the  audience 
almost  before  they  came  on  the  stage. 
A  dissenter  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  their  jokes  are  very  old  and 
tiresomely  reminiscent  and  their  antics 
inscrutably  unintelligible,  but  the  pub- 
lic rises  gleefully  to  the  ancient  hokum. 
They  have  a  large  company  that 
hasn't  much  to  do  but  stand  around  as 
targets  for  the  Marx  jokes. 

"Along  Came  Youth''  is  a  typical  mu- 
sical comedy  plot  without,  wonder  of 
wonders,  any  music.  Charles  Rogers 
takes  the  part  of  Larry  Brooks,  a  well- 
bred  American  youth  whose  high- 
priced  race  horse  refused,  to  run  and 
left  him  stranded  in  London  without 
a  cent  All  sorts  of  jobs  come  his  way; 
but.  as  Ambrose,  his  inseparable  com- 
panion and  former  groom,  remarks,  he 
loses  them  all  by  running  after  pretty 
girls.  Finally  he  is  engaged  by  Senor 
Cortez  and  his  wife,  wealthy  South 
Americans,  as  their  chef.  The  fact 
that,  to  quote  Ambrose  agam,  he  can't 
even  boil  water,  doesn't  tvorry  him  in 
the  least,  and  his  expedients  are  amus- 
ing and  invariably  successful.  He  is 
instructed  to  go  out  to  the  new  Cortez 


estate  in  Loamshire,  where  he  discovers 
that  the  same  girl  with  whom  he  had 
fallen  in  love  in  London,  Lady  Elinor 
Parrington,  is  living  next  door. 

From  then  on  Larry  is  faced  with  the 
task  of  making  love  to  Elinor,  cooking 
for  Senora  Cortez,  soothing  the  wor- 
ried Ambrose  and  discovering  a  way  to  ^ 
get  his  horse  back.  "Hils  noble  animal^ 


9^ 


•J  .  A  moral  man  was  Wertner, 

A      I  ^lanVPlv    ftlld"    Mellow  !j    And  for  all  the  wealth  of  IriditH. 
A    Leisurely    aim    i^^^        ^    wouW  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her." 

And  so  he  passed  her  hotel  door  In 

the  hotel  of  which  she  had  dreamed; 

whUe    she    kept    viga  and 


IS  h  i.  stni  ralthfui;  there  was  m.  .added  tTThe  pleasures  of  the  Passrofi" 
Bryan,  to  whom  she  offered  herself.  He  j  play.  Oberatnniergau.  and  the  Oberam- 
was  tempted;  he  even  thought  oi  mar-  |  mergauers,  a.s  presented  at  the  lectui-o 
rylng  her.  la.st  night.    It  was  one  of  the  best  of 

■  — M''  Newman  s  series  this  year.  »  n 


B.  B. 


Novel  of  Present  Day 
England 


-THT  WATER  GIPSIES,  by  A.  P 
HeT^t;  DoSay,  Doran  S:  Co..  Inc.; 

414  pp.,  $2^0 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr  Herbert,  known  to  many  by  Ws 

contributions  to  P^mch  and  his  volumes 

of  prose  and  vcrse-veraes  of  rolllcfcrng 

humor  and  sly  satire,  a^  -Plain  Jane, 

the  volume  that  .^^.^/J^'^;  good  l/lf^  '^^ ^Si^r 'ste-eSng  Jhe 

men  of  Soho."  a  theme  of  '""^^"^  "  |oat.  making  the  locks,  cooking 

Ar^Mfd  in  Shakespearean  costume— in  ^  .,  ,  v,...,    Affor  w^ridmc 


passed  .-."^..^  —  — 
sobbed  when  he  failed  to  come,  for 
he  "sighed  and  softly  passed  on  his 
way"  It  was  aU  the  fault  of  the 
pictures.  sTie  thought.  She  would  never 
believe  the  pictures  again.'' 

And  when  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  see  her 
as  she  stood  on  a  bridge  and  his  boat 
saUed  before  the  u-ind  and  was  lost  in 
the  mist,  "And  that's  that,"  she  said  as 
she  walked  away.  "You're  a  born  looi, 
you've  no  Destiny,  and  never  had  one. 
But  Fred  still  loved  her.  She  would 


rrXOWN  AND  OLYMJPIA 

-Maroeco"  ^   .  ,  , 

\„  .11  taivinc  tt-rcen  drama  aoapH;''  ' 

&^?.nb  .he  lono^m.  -l  ,,^ 

Tom  Brown  jlarieiie'  P'(-irKli 

Amy  Joll»  •  ■     Adolph  Mpw"" 

Le  Gassier*. .  ■  ^uiiiV'h  nunvi 

Adjutant  C  af  ssr  lulipite  Conipion 

Anna  Dolores   r„n-u  M.^-U.Hial'l 

Corporal  Tatn.h--  ^  F.nnuf  m_  ^.^^^^ 

Colonel  QjiinnPvKMCS  s„iii,i'fn 

Madame  Ca^ear  Michael  '  Vis.noH 

Barratire  "     pj^ni  pcrcasi 

I/O  Tinto  >-  ,f  -f 

It  takes  an  acting  talent  far  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  live  up  to  such  advance 


Bat"  va>  pic"  ^  Therp- 

KTenvfved  a  renmi  W.bl^  vogue.  11'^ 
f^e  rearhcrevtn  to  London,  where  U 

wnuflji  Dr  Wells,  now  become  Di.  ven 
fee^  HaVrifon  Hunter  as  Anderson.  Thp 
t^ee  acts  were  set  in  Mi.ss  Van  Goi- 
dM's  Long  Island  home,  in  the  liv  ne 
^S'the  garret  P'^^^c  c 

ihe  maeic  camera  of  Ray  June,  one 
Ihe  moil  expert  of  his  craU.  ro^ms  a. 
will    111  fact,  '  The  Bat  Whispcis    is  a. 
notably  «  triumph  of  photography  as 


"i^hankrio  the  nimble  wit  and  1,. 
elnuitv  of  Mrs.  Rinehart  and  the  tecb 
rical  resourcefulness  of  the  late  M. 
Hanaood   "The  BaW  was  a  model  f" 

I  ".?P8"!^"'..  .r  „,..f=,-v  thriller.";.    It  hP' 


the  ordinary  to  live  up  to  such  aav  an..  "«P8;-^-  ;rmy^m  thrillers 
heralding  as.has  befallen  Mainene  Diet-    f^^^J^]^^^,^  ,      .^^in  logw:al  r. 


The  water  Gipsies  tells  of  a  family, 
father  and  two  girls,  whose  home  was 
«n  a  canal  barge.  Ifs  a  sloiT  of  the 
canal  and  the  adventures  of  Mr^  Be  Is 
two  daughters.  Jane,  disgusted  w  Ih 
the  routine  of  a  ser^■ant,  dreams  of  a 
romantic  life  as  described  in  the  cap- 


canai  Doai,  maiLuis  uic  *v«-o.o.  — 
polishing  the  brass.  After  the  wedding 
—a  double  wedding,  for  the  amiable 
shiftless  father  married  Mrs.  Higgtas— 
she  would  teach  Fred  to  read. 

"I'd  like  to  be  able  to  read  the  news- 
papers." ,  , 

"Yes."  said  Jane,  kissing  him,  the 
Sunday  Gazette's  nice." 
But  she  kept  the  doU  given  to  her 
1  -1  ™Htv,  ■vTr  Rrvftn  the  Gala 


me  rouuiio    But  Sjie  Kept  me  uuu  S4vci» 

romantic  life  as  described  in  the  cap-i^j^^^^  Mr.  Br^n  the^l.a^ 

tions  of  the  screen  P'^^*' ^^^^^^  7^^"  r„,„-  ...  fi,-' '  The  doll  ^alJ 
played  In  a  cinema  orchestra  and  tne 
Lis  had  free  entrance.  They  read  the 
Sunday  Gazette.   "Prom  It  they  learned 
that  the  majority  of  men  come  sooner 
cr  later  to  murder  or  larceny,  abduction 
and  t»pe.  bigamy,  a.ssault.  ^J'^^'^^^f 
or   arson,   and  various  other  crimes 
which  they  did  not  understand.   .    .  • 
•I  V  like  something  terrible  U,  happen 
to  mc '  Lily  murmured,  closing  her  blue 
eves  dreamUy  like  some  Victorian  miss 
vearning  for  the  affections  of  »  cle[e>'- 
,„an.    -Don-t  be  silly,  Lily,'  said  Jane 
Mornly."    For  J^ne  had  t^.■o  sweet- 
hearts   Fred,    a   boatman,   too  shy, 
clumsv  in  his  wooing,  but  honest  and 
devoid;  Ernest,  working  in       ^nde  - 
gtound  Railways,  a  stern,  unbending 


night  at  the  hotel.   The  doll  was  all 
that  was  left  of  that  evening. 
Fred  said,  "What's  that  doll,  Jenny." 
"I  duiino.  Somebody  give  It  to  me." 
"Pretty."  said  Fred. 
"Pretty,  isn't  It." 

This  novel  Is  not  to  be  read  merely 
for  the  story.  It  is  a  picture  of  pecu- 
Uarly  English  Ufe;  the  England  of 
races,  beer  and  skltUes.  Hyde  Park  ora- 
tions, bargemen  and  aesthetes,  snobs 
and  worklngmen  and  women.  There  is 
no  slavish  imitation  of  Dickens:  Mr. 
Herbert  wTltes  with  a  similar  gusto,  but 
in  a  quieter  vein.  His  satirical  touches 
are  light:  they  are  the  more  effective.  His 
humor  is  blended  vnth  compassion.  He 
knows  the  world  so  well  that  he  leaves 
Lily  happy  and  contented,  not  mourn- 
ing over  her  "lost  honor;"  Jane,  still 
mmdful  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who.  as  Ernest 
often  angrily  reminded  her,  was  not  ot 
.nound  Railways,  a  stern,  unoenuu.e  j^^^  ^  Herbert  is  satisfied  with 

o  nith  buttons  of  leagues  sworn  ^j^^  ^^Tld  he  has  created,  for  he  knows 

socialist,  ^  .th  organizing  tStt  in  it  men  and  women  move,  work 

10  fraternity  and  ^looas"^"-  "  pi^y,  ^^^^         ^^^j.       in  the  world 

^cretary  to  the  H^'^'""-«""'\^""'S  of  every  day.   _  . 

of  the  League  of  Bed  Youth.    Though  _  _   

Janehada"bourg«.isp.yc^^^^^^^ 


jr^irhVnelov^dher.andemb..^^^ 
her  with  a  pa.^ion  foreign  to  mds 
nature.  As  L.ly  plays  a  les.ser  role  in 
novel,  let  it  be  said  that  she  went 
me  with  an  agreeable  and  generous 
Jew.  and  knew  not  remorse  nor  repent- 

'"in  trie  house  where  Jane  worked  there 
UvS  an  ani.st,  the  Honorable  C^orge 
Gordon  Bryan,  a  rebel  ag^'^^t  ms  osvn 
•  lass  Travelling,  he  became  engaged  to 
sybil  Colebatch  vvhom  ^e  met  on  ship- 
board Her  fellow-passengers  pained  hei  ] 
S^iL  none  of  them,  she  felt  had  ever 
'heard  of  the  man  Proust^  Retu.ni  g 
to  London,  he  cannot  endure  the  life 
of  fashion  and  aestheticLsitv-heie  Mr 
  s.  ftirain.  but  he  lost 

adventures  on  -^^"^^^^^,^"^0^^" 
,  marching  with  Ernest  to  the  ^o^^ 

Ipemonstxation  -<^^^- ^.^J^^S , 
oark  m  support  of  tne  n*"  j 
,Croati?  Mov^ent;  the  description  of , 
thrSm  play,  the  captions  of  which 
janeTppSed  to  herself;  LUy's  naivej 
Jane  app  "fell":  the  scenes 

|relatlon  of  ^ow  rf^e  fe" 

at  the  g'^f  °^*L"'Ba:xter  who  had 
1  of  LUy  with  one  Mr.  Baxter, 
?ad  teeth  but  read  Casanova  s  au^ 
biography  and  tried  to  ^^ape^^ovm 
1  conduct  accordingly;  the  " 
Restaurants  and  a  lux™  h^^^^^^ 


Lecture  Leads  to  Oberammer 
gau  Via  Munich 


"''-^'Sr^^^^rsuSecrof^aTe^ 

some  glampses  ot  t 
takini;  beauty  of  tne 


hpraidlnc  as«na.s  ueiaiitii  x'x^--^-y  - 
?"l^  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say 
Imr  that  in  "Morocco,"  current  featuie 
flta  at  tlie  Uptown  and  Washington 
l^eet^'oiympia  theatres    she^  even 
better  than  we  had  heaid.    That,  sne 
S^aeits  Greta  Garbo  is  tiiie,  also  that 
It  toes  she  resembles  the.  late  Jeanne 
EageT  but  she  Imitates        ""^  *nd 
trifts  are  her  own.     No  douDt,  a, 
l^ge^hVof  credit  is  due  to  Jc«ef  von 
Sternberg,  the  director,  but  whatever 
shf  does  Whatever  she  says,  compels  at- 
teiitfon  and  admiration     Her  vo^ce  ^ 
rrstful  to  the  ear  only  slightly  accenwa 
and  verv  expressive,  emphatically  not  of 
that  deep  contralto  quality  that  puzz^s 
i/i  manv  of  Greta  Garbo's  admueis.  To 
thlt  4e  makes  a  successful  screen 
debut  m  tte  interesting  but  not  epoch- 
mSe  film  is  putting  il,very  mildly. 

Garbo    but  something  bettei .   a  new 
rnH^triktne  nersonality  who  should  be 
Inthusiastically  on  her  own 

"^Thl'plot  of  "Morocco"  Is  not  original 
in  Ipvs  skilfull  hands  would  be  dull 
A?^v  JolW  a  mnch  vaudeville  actress 

isr^vrxr^yor  rfe-^ion^d  s"misieidinri;^Vhs  fj:a;r^oui- 

S^S?hfU^r^r^'9 

n'S'toe  telling. of  this  stor..  that 

coine  merely  bizarre,  but  invariably  en- 
hance the  dramatic  values  Above  all 
he  alone  of  present  day  directois  le 
afies  how  much  may  .be  said  without 
words.  The  dialogue  m  "Moi^co  s 
kbslf/c^^s^n^^er^lf-^^^ny^a^dT^p 
l^lk^^eTy'ittle^hentogeth^^^^^^^^ 


Bll  T^TUelS  01   Ilivai-cj.j   ti......   - 

cohe7encv.  a  certain  logical  reason  f' 
belna    it  mingled  suspense  and  action 
with  light  comedy;  and  it  succeeded  m] 
hpfTiin^  the  most  astute  observers  to 
?he  ve^y  end  of  iU  double-barreled  de- 
nouement   In  the  west-smith  adapta- 
Uon  rte  original  text  has  been  fonowed 
fervently  and  enthusiastically.    A  fe\^ 
names  have  been  changed,  but  othri- 
wi^e  and  on  a  much  larger  stage,  the 
sam^  characters  move  with  the  same 
pltiive  tread.   Cornelia  van  Gorder,  the 
ri^.t  ra  ional  of  the  lot,  has  taken  on 
simmer  lease  the  estate  of  a  New  Yoik 
banker  supposed  to  be  in  Europe.  Half 
a  mill  on  dollars,  missing  from  his  bank 
ifi  suDDosed  U)  be  hidden  in  some  secret 
ol^e  m  the  mansion.    A  mysterious 
Kr  arrives.    He  is  greatly  i^nterested 
in  the  doings  of  the  tenants,  is  caught 
(n  several  overt  acts.    He  may  be  "The 
Bat,"  or  he  may  be  a  confederate  of  the 
absent  banker.  ,seeking  the  concealed 
fortune.   A  well-groomed  detectne,  An- 
derson by  name,  also  enters,  at  Mi^ 
.  Cornelia's  request,  to  solve  the  mystepr 
of  nocturnal  prowUngs  by  a  hooded  fig- 
ure of  untraceable  groans,  flashing  fig- 
ures up  and  down  long  stairway.s.  dis- 
appearances  through   laundry  chutes 
false  fireplace  fronts,  door.";  apparently 
locked.    The  audience  is  swept  alnn  , 


a  half,  and  Keen  inaeeu  is  ■  - 

who  can  identify  "The  Bat'  before  he 
is  unmasked. 

Mr  Monis.  Miss  Hampton.  Mi.  bcvf- 
fc'titz  Miss  Eburne,  Mr.  Charters  and 
Mr  Clark  give  regal  oerformanccs.  the 
flr.st  three  in  heavy  roles,  the  others  in 
■farcical  conception.'  of  hysterical  houoe- 
natd,  bovme  caretaker  and  rube  con- 
ctabie    But,  when  all  Is  said,  it  is  Ute  | 
tireless  camera,  catching  weird  shadows  | 
■and  sharp  .Mlhouettes,  zoonihig  from  a  | 
long  shot  of  several  figures  to  a  close-up 
with  wonderful  lighting  effects,  which 
.jtakes  the  palm.  W.  E.  G. 


MYBA  HESS  j 

ver  felt.   Amy  and  torn      j^yra  Hess  gave  a  pianoforte  rpcital 
tallc  verv  luue  when  together,  but  their       ^^^^^^  ^^^^  yesterday  afternoon 
.—    -  ,    minds  are  as  an  open  book  to  ure  andience  whose  unusual  size—j 

turned  the  money^    Ster     A  simple  but  telling  episode  ^o^e  aii  audience  w  balcony,  and 

>usic  and  art/^  soH  Ts^'he  dinner  given  by  Le  Bass.cie  to  for  it  fil  ed  piatform-testi-l 
s  in  the  zof.  aM   a  nnoupce  his  engagement  to  Am>  to 

the  really  breath-^  '^i^^t      ^  polite  speech,  A'^V  "eais  fieyo  t^^^  j^^^  j^g^^er 

,he  Bavarian  Mps  ^        ^^.^^^  of  the  returning  leg  on  ^1  ^  J  PoP^jar^ty  J^ne  p 


''V.'?^^__V„,J.Z.Mr.  Newman  at  last  took*  scattering  her  pearls._  and  lusnes 


world  except  once  m  1" 
tcMjn  i<;  true  to  a  vow  made  3UU  yeara 
rgo"when  a  plague  ^eU  on  the  .people, 
and  they  vowed  to  enact  Chri^ts  Pas 
cinn  If  thev  were  spared,  inrougn  lu 
yeals  the  peasants  of  the  town  di^am^ 
thUik  and  plan  the  play;  then,  for  a 
few  short  months  in  the  summer  they 

■^^^^VnlziS^ura?ttrU7o"m.uch 
th^eTutyoftheplayasm^^^^^ 


tens  a  moment.,  uie»  "."VA  rushes 
feet,  scattering  her  Pe.ail^-,  -fom  Not 
cut  to  the  street  searchmg  foi  "rom.  Not 
.1  word  IS  spoken  and  the  natuiai  em 
harrassment  of  the  guests  is  a  clever 
Vouch  Prom  this  incident  and  many 
mwe  It  il  e^'ldenl  that  Von  Sternberg^ 
SrpraTse  to  him.  is  bringing  back  the 
neglected  art  of  pant^^ml^c 

Too  much  praise  can  haidlj  be  la^ 


rthfc^tm  o  P'^^^^^^^ 

f  cJTar  l^  anck) ;  Italian  Concerto 
sfch)-  variation  and  Fugue  on  a 
Thence  bv  Handel  (Brahms);  Nocturne 
5p  «  No.  1.  Six  Etudes-Nos.  2  and  3 
from  Trois  Nouvelles  Etudes,  and  Op. 

"Thif  -  t?nuIuany''ambitious  programl 
,  vm>ovoi.i:  With  a  Myrai 


"T<L',nuh\°.Xe 'can  hardly  be  lav-  "^hir  unusually  ambitious  prog^^am 
isheTon  the  excellent  supportmg  cast  ^^f^onted  her  hearer  i^'*V  n^^er 
G«-?  cooper  .has  _  never  done  be  t  ■  Proved  ,n  th  power 


confronted  ner  neajci.-.  -  ~'i,„t 

Gal-V  Cooper  has  "ever  ao:.e  ut-..c.  ,  jj  notably  ir..proyed  'n  the  power ■ 
work  than  as  the  cynical  Tom  Brown  ,     ^  ^er  playmg.  Thus  state  I 

v^^  haba  of  underacting  his  cmotionji  ^^^^  ^  ,  ^^em  a  shade  sacrileglousi 
^"^nefis  here^mployed  wifh  telling  e  -  ^^^i^os?  idmirers  of  Miss  Hess  who  in 
feet.    Adolphe  Mcniou  gives  a  poi^^  .Past^  ha- Jound  her 


-^^^^ng  that  it  ^ ^^^\- 

Oberammergau.  and  >ea^n    i^enerousLe^  '^^'^T''''^^^' 

Caesar,  and  the  rest  are  more  than  sux  j^^^  exquisite  8°°/  taste 

ficient.  ,  ■  ■                         E.  L.  H.  even  a  little  because  of  it^  was 

■       ■  '  LOE\V^TATE   •  If^metirne^dull.  The  subdued  a nd^veUed 
"The  Bat  Whispers" 


the  people  wno  pi-j-  ',,  ,v;;i  voavn 
visitors  to  Oberammergau  and  >ea\n 
inff  <;econd-hand  travelers  to  Sympnony 
han-Mi  Newman  devotes  much  tune 
o  showing  the  principal  actors  at  home, 
at  work  and  in  costumef  for  the  piay. 
OnHs  impressed  with  the  sincerity  and 
nobil  tv  of  the  simple  people  who  trans- 
form all  worldly  aspirations  into  honoi 
or^he  play  and  for  the  Par^  hat  f^i 
to  them.    -The  Parts  aie  allotted  ac 


lane  in  cnuicn  -  —       .  , 

st^io  party  to  which  Mr.  Bryan  had 
iSed  herihere  are  pages  though  re^d 
at  first  with  keen  enjoyment  do  not 
'pale  when  they  are  re-read  agah.  and 
again.  For  this  Is  a  novel  to  be  kept, 
not  merely  for  one  rainy  day. 


asomeum^  uuii.  .....^    , 

"The  Bat  Whispers"  timbrT^  a  t^oughttoo  d-c^eet 

An  ar.-<?H-.mgmvster>' drama  adapted  j^^dylike,  the  gently  "nP^^°7'r,„%,„r 
Tor  th"e"piav  and  for  the  parts  that  fa.i   by^o  and  We|  and  Jam^  S.mi^^^  ,^,,3  i-ufflclently  re heved  bv  '^^^^^^ 

o  thenr  The  parts  a;e  allotted  ac-    the  P^/ p^f^^' ^^^^^  a'^^id  theSate'  Avery  brilUance  or  any  of  th^^^^^^^^^ 
cording  to  character  and  abality^Char     Robeits  Rmt^ha^    a      ^^^^^  ^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ake  a  pen 
.l^fi^Tt^rw^Stcrrr^^^^^^  S'd  tjunued  Art.ts  with  the  ing^^^^^^^^^  afternoon  her  Playh^g  ^of 

:  -tr/-,..  th.  lumberman  who  played    following  ca.^  ^e^dr^from^^^^^^  S 

V^^.'^r::  '  •.■.-;'^;f„r,.  W^,'! '  P^^^e'^moororiU  AUegro  and^e»t». 

7r^ha™'m,n..  .  .--  .  ' ' '     Hu..^.Hum.:;,v  however,  have  been  the  ^beUer^^ 


rouge.  Mr.  Newman  s  scenes,  as  much 
as  his  words,  convenced  many  a  one 
the  audience  that  the  play  has  no^ 
been  commercialized,  as  has  oeen 
charged,  but  is  still  the  vow.  the  joy. 
and  the  art  of  a  simple.  God-f earing 

T"^»rpiv  for  one  rainy  day.  1 ''^American  and  European  crowd.s  In 


rliHilo=  now  (  larl; 

Mlncv  D  .Mliro.)l< 

s    E    .Jpiinini.-  = 
Ben  BavM 


I)otp.~tlvi?  .lone 
Pnlirp  rapt.nn  . 
Polii-e  ?f  rgcaiu . 
The  Butler .  . 
JIan  in  BUok  Msa 

•^'3^'^"  threatened  10  ^^J^^^ 

rThrlat^^^ltis^^r^"'  pr^^:in%'be! 
^S^I^t^ntJ^^en^jen^the^sin- 

Ifiter  nood-i  .li,-,  whlEperi  hor- 

tho.e  who  fland  in 


some  mood  01        "'v^^  ^  the  better 
would,  however,  ^^^^.^  ^"j^sj^irit  of  the 
P*'^r%r'\^one-'color%hghtly  more 
^Suant'"nd\Vce  a  little  more^^^^^ 

stant.  For  the  beautiful Jremce  ^ 
and  variation  of  Cesar  f  ^  i^^,,^ 
found  a  style  and  »•  ""i^o^jng  like  « 
right;  its  ""^If'^deJ^Ind  delicate  son^, 
"*f"'SAe%o!or  sensitively  shad«f ! 
nty  of  .tone  coioi.  j  ^  contra|l 
and  varied  to  B'^  harmonl«?v 
and  relief  to  the  voic^  ana  na 

in  her  P!'>^f°^«"f"^*rahms   despite  tJW 


1\  e    X  ti  e  a  t  r  e 


^  ^   

Wf  5S     «^    7      By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  ^  ^ 

OtR^Kov.  29  tlie  "Lysistrata"  of  Aristophanes  was  pfevformed  for  the 
4th  tfee  at  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre  in  New  York. .  Before  the  play 
I'ned  .there  it  liad  been  performed  in  Philadelphia  between  40  and  50  times. 
Ndw  this  comedy  has  been  seen  in  the  United  States  by  about  a  quarter 
a  million  people,  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  refined  taste  of  Watch 
id  Wnrd  members  would  allow  even  the  announcement  of  a  proposed  com- 
e:  to  Boston.  The  play  has  been  performed  here  by  visitors  from  Moscow, 
a  as, the  members  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society,, self-appointed  censors 
d  ^1  the  "prurient  prudes,"  to  borrow  Charles  Reade's  phrase,  did  not  un- 
rstahd  Russian,  and  as  the  Enghsh  translations  of  Aristophanes  are  not 
ivays  ]it£ral,  there  was  no  loud  cfy  of  indignation,  there  were  no  letters 
dcsBsgd  to  the  daily  papers  by  "Father  of  a  Family,"  "An  Old  Subscriber" 
id  Sllters  of  the  noble  army  of  those  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  air  theli 
iu|  morality  and  rush  Into  print. 

;  nJiBBeryck  Lennox  died  on  Nov.  28  at  a  hospital  in  New  York.  He  had 
liMlt  attack  at  Willis  Sweatnam's  funeral.  He  was  known  In  Boston,  first 
pitaying  Tommy  Tompkins  in  "A  Prince  Pro  Tern."  Who  can  forget  his 
lirfeing,  jaunty  entrance,  stovepipe  hat,  gloves  and  cane,  making  his  way 
th- mincing  steps  through  the  adpiiring  chorus  girls. 

'      J  "I  buy  for  this  menagerie, 

tny  home's  the  state  of  New  Jersee, 
My  name  is  Tompkins  with  a  P." 
Cbfirus:    "Who  is  this  charming  stranger?" 
i  pSflsSipkins:  "My  specialtee  is  novel  freaks, 
I  Wondrous  barber!  never  speaks; 

I  ^  Policeman!  Hasn't  slept  for  weeks. 

Wh#  is  this  charming  stranger? 
'Tommy  Tompkins,  how-dy-do, 
Tommy  Tompkins,  we  love  you.' 
A]i  the  ladies  say. 
Call  me  night  and  day: 

~   'Tommy  Tompkins  come  and  woo, 

Tommy  Tompkins,  we'll  be  true.' 
Youg  girls  cry  for  me, 
Old  maids  sgh  for  me. 
I  am  such  a  dear!" 

Lewis  Thompson  wrote  the  music  for  Robert  A.  Barnet's  libretto.  When 
|e  lata  Lewis  Thompson  wrote  for  the  song  just  quoted,  did  he  unconsciously 
■jnembfir  a  tune  in  Milloecker's  "Poor  Jonathan"? 

Tompkins  had  another  song  with  the  tag  "He  longs  for  his  home  and 
mother."  One  of  his  wheezes  still  excites  genteel  laughter:  "I  wish  I 
d.MS  many  dollars  as  I've  drunk  bottles  of  champagne.  (Pause).  I'd  have 
5fc  two  dollars."  '  .   ■  . 

When  "Prince  Pro  Tern"  was  brought  out  at  the  Boston  Museum  on 
Ejt.  ll,  1893,  George  Schiller  was  in  the  company.  The  leading  woman  was 
s*.  Kenyon  Bishop;  she  was  replaced  by  Jennie  Corse.  Florrie  West  was 
tCTTvajrds  known  by  her  singing.  "I  kissed  John  James  Riley  before  he 
rntihome'';  Josie  Sadler,  "The  Wild  Rose  of  Yucatan,"  by  her  wishing  she 
dd  iet  a  decent  sleep.  Augusta  Klous  of  Brookline  became  a  grand  opera 
gftrr-Jsnown  in  Europe.  She  came  to  Boston  as  a  member  of  Hammer- 
jf^ii^anhattan  Company.  Olea  Bull  danced  a  few  times,  but  left  the 
npany,  thinking  she  was  not  appreciated. 
Lennox  came  here  in  other  shows,  but  he  was  not  so  amusing  as  in 
.,  grandfather  and  father  were  actors  before  him.  The  former  played 
(  grandfather  and  father  weer  actors  before  him.  The  former  played 
ny-  parts  in  the  New  York  of  the  30's  and  40's.  Was  a  Mrs.  Lennox  of 
iV;p?p6d  the  grandmother? 


A  clergyman  declares  that  there  are  only  10  plays  out  of  the  34  now 
ining  ih  New  York  that  are  not  dirty.  The  dramatists  and  libretto  Writers 
I  probably  call  a  special  meeting  and  expel  the  10  guilty  men  at  once— 
w  'York  Sun. 


•yvilhs  Palmer  Sweatnam,  who  died  in  New  York  on  Nov.  25  at  the  age 
76,  5ras  not  only  famous  as  a  Negro  minstrel;  he  gave  excellent  portrayals 
Negro  types  in  the  legitimate  drama,  comedy  and  melodrama.  Born  at 
nesville,  Ohio,  he  played  at  the  age  of  7  comedy  parts  without  burnt  cork 
a-company  called  the  Union  Children.  Four  years  later  at  the  Western 
iseuni  in  Cmcinnati  he  blax;ked  his  face  for  the  bones  end  of  a  minstrel 
w:  at  15  he  was  connected  with  a  boat  show  on  the  Little  Miami  Canal 
Ohio>  Later  he  was  connected  with  many  minstrel  companies,  from  San 
mcisco  to  New  York;  with  Haverly  in  Chicago  and  Europe r  with  Moore 
Bwgess  m  London.  He  had  his  own  companies.  In  New  York  he  re- 
,ced  Billy  Buxh  in  the  San  Fi-ancisco  Minstrels 

"WUlie,  the  Boy  Wonder.  Champion  Bone  Soloist  of  Ohio,"  was  a  de- 
ft ful  comedian,  as  was  proved  by  his  portrayals  of  grotesque  and  pathetic, 
al  ancj  devoted  Negro  characters,  as  in  "The  City  Dii-ectory."  "The  County 
an-man,  the  janitor  in  "A  Texas  Steer"  in  which  he  hoped  to  rise  from 
'  '^"f         °f  the  waste  paper  department"  to  that  of  "Min- 

''e    uS^Me"^''^'  ^"'^'^  ^™  ^        ^'^^  P""*"*"  P°«^'- 


^'VJ'"!,"''''^  '"^ny  anecdotes  of  actors  in  his  memoirs,  or  auto- 
graphy "Between  Ourselves." 

Tl'^Y^J'^^^^Xl'^^  I""'^'^''"         I'^'^Sht  out  Tennyson  a^ked 
ng  V,  hat  he  thought  of  the  Robin  Hood.  "Oh,  very  good,  very  good,  I 
,k,  though  I  fancy  he'd  have  been  better  a.  Maid  Marian,  eh? '' 
'  Some  one  said  to  W.  s  Gilbert-  "Mrc  c«  o„ 
*ich  Gilbert  rephed: -Y^^Tut  noTtwfce  ^  """^  ' 

■:;.^vn^Ve\otmv  4  A.  M.  to  ask  him  the  time, 

use  y^ve  got  my  watch  ,n  your  shop  in  the  Strand,"  and  Hughie  Drum- 


mond  woke  up  i'tSTlor  named  Paul  at  an  early  hour:  "I've  been  wonderfng!  i 
for  a  long  time  if  you  ever  got  an  answer  to  that  long  letter  you  .wrote  to 
the  Ephesians."  « 

If.ajiy  manager  complains  today  of  importunate  newspaper  "deadheads"  let 
him  consider  the  fact  that  80  years  ago  Ben  Webster  of  the  Theatre  Royal  t 
and  Adeiphi,  London,  sent  a  circular  to  editors  giving  a  table  of  the  number 
of  persons  from  the  newspapers  mentioned  who  had  received  free  tickets 
during  three  years  and  the  value  of  the  seats  in  money.  The  total  of  free 
admissions  was  71,376,  and  the  value  of  the  seats  represented  was  £16,009. 
^?^^^^,?!!''^^P^P^^9  are  not  so  rapacious  in  these  days. 

'.;"We"  read  in  a  London  journal  of  Aida  Sidonia,  a  dancer  who  in  her 
pWme  had  been  "starred  in  Covent  Garden.  She  had  been  for  some  years 
thft.  ballet-mistress  at  the  theatre,  Mr.  Epstein  said,  but  in  her  advanced 
age  in  America  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  the  work  of  a 
chaimbet-maid  when  76  years  old.  The  state  of  Wisconsin,  he  added,  had 
since  provided  an  allowance  for  her." 

Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  Wisconsin  gives  an  old  age  pension  to 
dahcers  and  chambermaids?  Did  Mme.  Sidonia  ever  dance  in  the  United 
States?, 


Those  wishing  to  write  plays  can  easily  find  books  telling  them  how  to 
write,  or  not  to  write.  St.  John  Ervine  having  said  that  playwriting  cannot 
be  j;a,ught  proceeded  to  publish  an  ins  ruction  book.  Now  Edgar  Wallace 
advises  the  young  to  be,  first  of  all,  a  reporter.    "A  good  reporter  not  only 

j  tells  what  occurred  but  tells  it  in  an  interesting  manner." 

'  'Real  life.  Mr.  Wallace  thinks,  especially  that  of  the  professional  crimi- 

1  nftl,"is' much  too  uninteresting  for  the  stage.   "Criminals  come  to  me  often 

j  with  ideas  for  dramas,  but  their  stories  seldom  have  any  theatrical  value." 

j  ArA.  Milne  would  say  to  the  young  man,  consider  first  of  all  your  audience, 
be;  .conscious  of  it,  the  contemporai-y  audience.  Mr.  Milne  has  v.  ritten  :.t 
scoie  length  on  this  subect,  taking  Shakespeare  as  an  example,  quoting  the 

I  opeWttg  of  "As  You  Like  It."  "To  an  Elizabethan  audience  this  would  have 
seemed  natural,"  but  can  such  an  exposition  ever  again  seem  natural  and 

\  ingenious  to  us?"  Can  any  manager  make  Touchstone  seem  as  funny  to  us 
as  he  was  to  Shakespeare's  audience?  "Humor  on  the  stage  is  a  much 
mpre  temporal  thing  than  humor  in  the  library."  We  all  try  to  laugh,  or 
at  leak  smile  knowingly  when  the  grave  diggers  in  "Hamlet"  crack  their 
jokes,  but  it  was  hard  work  to  laugh  at  young  Gobbo's  lines  when  he  was 
Eeeri\recently  on  the  stage  of  the  Tremont  Theatre;  nor  was  it  the  actor's 
fault  if  the  lines  seemed  as  amusing  as  a  railway  accident. 

: .  T'o  go  back  to  Mr.  Milne.  He  asks  why  Shakespeare  put  Rosalind  into 
man's  clothes  for  the  greater  part  of  the  play.  "Because  Rosalind  was  played 
by  a  oian,  because  the  Elizabethan  audience  was  accustomed  to  this,  and 
accepted  it;  and  because,  when  the  actor  put  on  man's  clothes,  he  looked  the 
man  that  he  really  was."  Here  we  do  not  follow  Mr.  Milne!  JuUet.  Ophelia 
aha  all  the  women  parts  were  played  by  men  or  youths.  Is  Mr.  Milne  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Elizabethan  audience  did  not  accept  the  heroines  as 
women,  though  it  knew  the  sex  of  the  impersonators? 


-  When  '  Journey's  End"  was  performed  as  "II  Gran  Viaggio"  at  Rome  in 
October,  all  friendly  references  to  the  enemy  and  the  story  of  the  wounded 
German  soldier  carried  into  the  British  trenches  were  cut  out.  The  terrified 
Hibbert  was  taken  as  a  villain  by  most  of  the  audience;  certain  ironical 
phrases,  as  Stanhope's  "Then  we  advance  and  win  the  war"  were  taken 
liierally;  Osborne  was  made  to  read  before  the  raid  Shakespeare,  not  Lewis 
"^-^j^L^,^  


C  o  nee  r 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  has  in  preparation  works  by  Cras,  Chan- 
son, Exaudet,  Prudent,  d'Indy,  Bailay,  Villa-Lobos,  Foerster,  Tchereprln, 
Slavinsky,  Piston,  Bloch,  Bergson,  Gaubert,  that  may  be  perfonned  this' 
season.  * 

At  the  concert  this  afternoon  the  program  will  comprise  J.  C.  Bach's 
Quartets  in  C  major,  E  fiat  major,  and  G  major,  for  flute,  viola  and  'cello, 
Roussel's  Trio  for  flute,  viola  and  'cello;  Tansman's  Suite  Divertis-sement 
for  violin,  viola,  'cello  and  piano.  These  are  all  to  be  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  The  players  will  be  Messrs.  Elcus,  violin;  Lefranc,  viola; 
iZighera,  'cello;  Laurent,  flute;  Sanroma,  piano. 

I  The  quartets  by  the  "London  Bach,"  chosen  for  performance  are  Nos. 
1,  3  and  5  in  a  set  of  six  published  in  London  in  1775  and  dedicated  to  Sir 
'William  Young,  governor  of  Dominico.  This  baronet  was  probably  no  rela- 
Ition  of  Polly  Young,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Arne.  She  was  a  popular  opera  singer, 
preferred  by  many  to  imported  Italian  prima  donnas.  She  married  an 
'orchestral  leader  at  the  Opera,  Barthelemon.  These  quartets  have  only  two 
movements:  No.  1,  an  allegro  and  minuet;  No.  3,  a  largo  and  spirited  al- 
legro; No.  5,  on  allegretto  and  a  lively  rondo.  Bach  wrote  for  the  "German 
flute"'  i.  e.  the  modern  flute  as  distinguished  from  the  older  flageolet.  These 
quartets  op.  8  were  the  only  ones  published  in  Bach's  lifetime.  A  second  set, 
in  which  he  employed  two  flutes,  was  published  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1782.  Creditors  ran  to  his  house  in  London.  He  left  his  wife  debts 
amounting  to  £4000.  The  Queen  sent  money  to  her  to  buy  mourning  and  paid  ; 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral.  .    t     j  ' 

The  quartets  are  assigned  by  some  to  Bach's  early  residence  m  London. 
He  arrived  there  in  1762,  but  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  whose  life  of  this  Bach 
is  as  scholarly  as  it  is  interesting,  thinks  from  their  form  that  they  were 
composed  for  Count  Litta's  private  orchestra  at  Milan.  Bach  was  his  pro- 
te-e  Bach  lived  in  Italy  from  1757  until  1762,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
KUig's  Theatre  London.  In  1760  he  had  been  appointed  organist  of  the 
Milan  Cathedral;  but  he  was  not  required  to  compose  for  the  cathedral, 
though  he  had  already  written  music  for  the  church.  It  was  chiefly  as  an 
operatic  composer  that  he  was  famous  for  a  time  until  Sacchnn  reigned 
at  the  Opera  House.  He  was  popular  at  the  court  and  in  London  society 
and  was  a  close  friend  of  Gainsborough,  the  artist.  Mozart  hearmg  of  Bachs 
death  wrote:  "A  sad  day  for  the  world  of  music."  ,    ,  „^  v 

Roussel's  Trio  was  written  for  Mrs.  Coolidge's  Festival  of  Chamber 
Music  at  Chicago.  The  performance  was  on  Oct.  15,  1930  in  that  city.  Tans- 
man's Divertissement  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Divertissement  for 
Sana  and  wind  instrumente.  The  Suite  to  be  performed  this  afternoon  was 
composed  in  1929.  It  was  played  In  New  York  at  a  concert  of  Tansmans 
woTfo  on  Dec.  17,  1929.  when  he  was  the  pianist  with  Messrs.  Cadek,  vlohn. 
Schwab,  viola;  Vaska,  'cellist. 


U4 


,  ,~„»iH,  waiTpr  and  Vera  Maconochie  announces  that  in 
The  manager  of  Guelda       ^  ana  vera  Johannes  Zumpe- 

one  group  of  songs  a  Zumpe  ^'zumot  and  changed  to  suit  English  pro- 
perhaps  his  name  was  ""S*"^"/ .^T'f '  k^^^^  maker.  He 

nunciation-was  a  German  ^^-^^^^f.^'^'^  1^  3h,pe  of  a  virginal.  There 
was  the  first  to  make  small  P>anos^°f  the  size  an^^^^^^  .3 

v.as  a  great  demand  for  them.  V'^'^X^^no  -^^^^^^  ^"^'""^ 
raid  by  some  that  ^h^^f  °"  °f  ,f  '  ^^Sose  friend  and  correspondent 
Mason,  poet  composer,  but  be  t  ^""''y^^^*^ '^fer  Mason's  death  in  1797: 
of  the  poet  Gray.  '^^ZToZirylu^iZpf  S^^^  has  amused  me  much 
••Y014  will  tell  me  what  to  do  with  ^o"^/'"";''^  „  commit  it  to  its  maker, 
here;  If  you  would  have  it  sent  ^own  J  ^aj^f  ^^^^^^^^^^  to  it.  Tl.e 

Vho:wiU  tm.e  It  and  pack  it  "P;^,^->'°"|  j^j^  the  higher  notes  are 
base  :  (Sic)  is  not  quite  of  IP  ^^^^^^^'^J^^^sS  very  eloqueM  music."  Johann 
somewhat  dry  and  sticky,  ^he  rest  discourses      y      4  ^^^^ 

„       concerts  of  the  Bost»^™5»'^^^^^^^ 
«-s;-5ymphonle  it  psaumes    or          ''™_rtc4  tor  piano  and  orcMs- 
.  ,1.  wrllfn  lor  the            '"^^^^.^f  J',?  pe'Somcd  ror'the  «rst  ttae  at 
™  l^'n-DertS' S-^sa,  pfayed  .ne  p.ano  P»t.  Mr.  San- 
■  ma  will  be  the  pianist  this  week.   

:T^I^S!TS:^^^-^-^'-^—^    ,  ,,,, 

.propos  Of  Brah-.  Symph-ony  K^^^^^  ae^ondlcled 

symphony  concerts  last  mon  h-        H     y  j^^entable.  "This  is  a 

It  in  London.  The  Tmves  called  the  per  o  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  1^^,^ 
gracious  easy-flowing  sy"^f      ,       ^Session  marks  so  that  fluctuations 

and  too  fast.  Brahms  writes  out  W^  JCP^  l^^^er  or  there  was  any 

of  teinpo  are  not  requu-ed:  whenever  tne  m       b  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  p^^^. 

^emi-qSaver  movement,  the  pa^  ^-sjnc^ased,^^a  .^^  ^^^^^ 

ing  entailed  slower  P^^^^^f-^f ^^^I'J^ike  many  church  organists,  but  it  has 
mannerism  into  which      has  fallen  hke  m  ^y  ^.^^^  ^ 

been  noticeable  Previously  this  season  mechanical  mterpre- 

ural  iin  an  exacting  P'^°S^/"^,;\^^„t  the  music  is  how  serious  are  f^- 
tation  supex-nes.  It^de^^^^^^^^^^^  [^^^^  accelerandos.  these 

SSrth-  fliSfpianos,  are  quite  fatal." 


'ail.  '311— W'«rn»>  ir« 
Vail  Gnrdiiii    U  ■  >»«- 

^•la-k.    B."-k'   ...iMi   I  Fa- 

■nr.  Poliak. 
rnoilll.      ,I;ui.      SI-,— Mo/.flrf  * 
with   Mnies.   Lolder  BiirUf, 
Hiif'Ueii.  VminUMai'i'Oiix. 

i>meo.  Condii'ioi', 


Hwcalcini  ami  Bai 


pvriilnr.  .Un.  31— Vpldi'f  "''i! 
'■hera'"  OtiitUrd  nnlll  wilh  MniPt* 

anrl  B.Ticslorii 


.Moi  U :  . 


I) 

I'.aHil 
I.Hzxari. 
I'oMaU. 

Salnr- 
RVlii  M 
P.iii-a.    <ii  in 
Tboma-  •.li'lin' 

Ccimlllf  ■'.r.    CoMiv  .  . 

Miin.i;.v  Fch.  -.'--WajMr 
Is  illlr  '  «  llh  ■  Mi"PS.  l.Pliln 
M'^««ri:.  ^trarrlc,  PiifUflniam 

llr.f..      lollfllK'fil'.  Piilli-k 

Tiie^da' .  Keh.  ;t-v Vnrili'i  "Airta"  wilh 
Vnics.  Mii7,io.  Vin  (ioilnii  and  B' rk' : 
[M»ii-:i?.  LaiiieiKfl  •■Ir-hiili  Fnrn'iibi.  Bam 
,  fiird.  L''K":.tri.    f"''un;ur-tor.  Mora'izo'ii. 

.We-liic»da.v  aftrnimn).   Keb.  4  -Mase<-i\rl'» 


!  "Trlslan  ii 
•  nd  (il»te">l'  . 
.  Kiiiiiis  and  Ile- 


encore.s— the  old  specia.1  favorite.- 
the  conclusion  of  the  announced  i 
gram. 


E.  B. 


"r,«  Navari;<i«». 
.MaiKnii.  Colrniil. 
li.wed  by  MaPM^n-i' 
I)am»  "  wiih  Miss  f ;  i 
I'filieiiil.     Ril^li.  R 
Dpfiw.-  ('(imlip-liir 
W»»dnp«d 
TaniiliBin 


Mora-ii.  .. 

  Keb.  4  -Ma  

Ill  Miss  Gai  dpii  •  Mr-^-i  . 
I  nnriiiclor,   Cnoppr.  Kiil- 
■  Lp  Jnncleiir  ile  Notif" 
■ii-ilcii:  Mea*!'".  Tfiirmic  hi. 
i«lin».     Niooli'h  and 


I.aiivvevs. 

Fch.      t— Wafiier'i 

in  ininpr."     Willi     MniPS.     Rpdfll  and 

I.^id"i::  Musi^rfi.  Stra,  k.  Hrn-kPlniaiin.  Rarnnieii 
.ni'l  Hahloli.  •  Condii  inr.  Cooppr. 

Thurtda.T.  Fi-li.  ."i  Vi-irii's  "flltllo."  willi 
Mnips.  villain  and  riapsgflne;  Mesai'B.  Mar- 
>li!ill.  Vanni'Marcoiix  and  BaroiiiPn.  •  (in- 
duf'lrtr  Mopaiii 

f'rida.v.  Fpl  

ilh   MniP^j    fiarden,    I'laepspns  a 


"("aniillP.' 


HaiUptI,  Baroni»o. 


and  Gladp 
Condiiclor 


MP*  .. 

Satiirda.r    aftprnoon.     Fpb.     7 — SmPUnai' 
"Tlie   Bailprpd   Bi-idP."    mill   MmpB.    Raidl.  [ 
Ol!!»p\vska.    Sharnnva    and    Biirk«:  Mpsart 
Straili.    Kipiiis.    Habiih.  liarnmeo,  Riiisilinif 
and  Dun.    ('ondiirtdr.  Pi,  I.cgpr. 

Saturday     pvpniiic.      Feb.      T — Ponizptti'f 
LiK'ia  di  I.animprnioor, »•  ilh  Mmep  Salvi 
and  d'Hprmauoy:   MosjirR.   f'olcairi'.  BoiipII 
Rilph.    Lazzari    and  Olivi 
Moranzniii. 


Coiidiiptor 


mystery 
."  PuUtzer  prize 
new  play,  with 
musipal 


play. 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Freibure 
Paasion  Play,  with  Adoll  Fassnacht;  8:00. 

lA'RIC — "The      Blue  Ghost," 
comedy-drama:  8:30. 

M.\JEST1C — "Street  Scene 
»Iay:  8:S0. 

ri.YMOI  TH — "P.irity."  a 
Hinenie  Reed:  8:S0. 

SHl  llERT — "The  Street  Sinfrer.' 
eomedy.   nilh  Ouepnie  Smith:  8:20. 

TREMONT — "Gippn  Grow  the  Lilaof."  fli^t 
perfoinianr-p  of  Uviin  Kis-crs's  new  play  by 
Theato-  Guild  Flayers:  K:l.5. 

Wimi  I!—  IJishonnipd  T.ad 
nith  Kaihaiiiie  Cornell;  8:20. 

Nol«— Thj  ColO|RiaJ  ajid  t 


satisfvinely  complete  bag  of  pianlstic 
r^ouTcL  than  she  has  usually  carriect 
She  progressed  from  the  most  extieme 
delicacy  to  the  most  brilliant  and  de- 
.  islvely  percussive  vigor,  piercing,  as 
.ue  too,  seldom  does,  the  polished  sui- 
Vace  of  the  tone  to  reach  the  vibratmgl 
;[r^g  beneath,  building  up  the  massive ; 
lugue  to  a  grandiose  climax. 

Equally  satisfying  m  a  more  f am  J  ar 
Hessian  vein  wa.s  Miss  He«  s  sensitive 
and  excellently  varied  handling  of  hei 
Chopin  group,  prom  the  honeyed  mel- 
Rncholv  of  the  Nocturne,  the  sunplei 
srace  of  the  two  posthumous  studies, 
and  the  sparkling  lightness  of  the 
Butterfly  study,  to  the  elegiac  sadness 
1  of  the  C  sharp  minor  and  the  massive 
gloom  of  the  C  minor  study  a  1  were 
beautifully  done.  In  response  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally spontaneous  and  enthuslas- 
i  tic  applause  and  the  nowers  which  le- r  „i,era 
i  warded  her  eSorts-strangely  enough  f^/^ 

 i_.  fM^maye  r\»-*»t:pn .  ^rt   tft  anV  '  _  . 

one 


Iinor:  aeeuiuvcu.  ,-,>j».»""  -  -  -  ■ . 
op.  SS;  Debussy.  La  Terrasse  de.s  aud- 
enccs  du  Clair  de  lune,  -^'^^dhis^us  la 
nliiir-    Ravel    scnatina;  Brahms, 
'  p  ^hfl'rn  Minor  Op.  73;  Ballade, 

maior  on  10;  Intermezzo.  E  I'lai 
miiw  OD  118;  Intermezzo,  E  major, 
OP  ne?  RhVpsodie  E  Flat  Major.  Op.j 

^Repertory  Theatre,  8;15  P..  M-.  Gu^ld*' 
Waller  and  Vera  Macnnochie,  EngUsii 
^neets-  Old  Song  Putuves,  songs  of 
he'mh  ?entury  'with  the  accompan  - 
„,ent  of  Pi'^no  and  flute^    OW  Songs 

Songs°'"twHU  'Sio    an'd'  flute);  A 

:S-f^hrxerriiJi^^V-- 

Icordance  with  the  songs   hey  smg^ 
'    wpdnesdav:  Jordan  hall,  8.io  r.  j^^- 
Vl^gtr  Warren  soprano^  Bernard 

accompanist.^Bac^^My^  Care 

Wolf, 


vaided  her  efforts— strangely  enough  t"^,^^.  ^^j^l^f^,!  ,  ^  FrenrJi  i .  1 
>ne  rarely  sees  flowers  pre.sen.Jd  to  any  g^j^.g  Qh!  had  I  Jubals 
irtlst  but  a  singer— Miss  Hess  oeea"  »  verborgenheit.  Brahms,  Fe 
;eries  of  encores,  beginning  with  the  ^^^.^^^  ^iebe  ist  gruen;  D 
-.r^rvnlar  Tnrnata  of  Paradies  and  "ei         ,        ,  ,,„mns;  Ravel.  D 


/il^S^:   Ha^-.  company! 

"^F^fday:  Symphony  hall   2.30  P.  M 
Boston  symphony  Orchestra.  Di.  Kous  , 
sevitzky  conductor.  See  special  nojl". 

Saturday;  Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.  Jan 
smete"rim,'  pianist.  Chopin  program  in- 
cluding the  B  flat  minor  Sonata  Schei 
zo  in  Ema,tor,  Scher?^  in  G  J^at  minor. 
Nocturne  in  O  major,  two  waltzes,  aai 
lade  In  A  flat  major.  ^  Reoeti- 

Symphony  hall,  8;  15  P,  *t  "^P*" 
Uon  of  Friday's  symphony  concert,  Dr, 
Koussevitzky  conductor. 


Lyre.   

Idemsamkcit 

Veroorgeniiciu  diu. - v^ici 
.series  of  encores,  Deginnmg  wn."  "-M  Meine  Liebe  ist  gru^"-  '.^iiant 
popular  Toccata  of  Paradies  and  he.         i^     ,„,^emps;  Ravel  D  Arnyou^ 
own  excellent  arrangement  of  a  Bach        respinette.  D'Anne  qui  me  lem  ae 
Choral  prelude.  ^.8-  S.      la ^neige;^Hue^ L  Ane^blan^^^  D  T«.^^ 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^^^ei^rs^"'-"--' 

notice.  „  People's 

SySfny^hesVa!  /hom'Json  sSne, 
conductor.  Boston 
Pl^t'^^^lly^-  c'lub.'  i- C.  Bac"^.  quartets  : 
fn  C  major,  E  flat  major  and  G  majo 
for  flute  violin,  viola  and  cello  Rou» 
i  e  ,  trio  ior  flute,  viola  and  cello,  ran  - 
man    Suite  Divertissement  foi  Momi. 
viola,  'cello  and  Piano.  . 

Boston  public  Librai7.  .3  -3p  P- 
Jane  Leland  Clarke,  pian^l  ^^^^p^™  „ 
poser,  and  assisting  aitists.    B  f .  ai.. 

%T6^u'TiJ'Tu..  the  Musical 
lAiI  Tri^^Edlth  .Roubound  violmis.  . 
'  Gladys    Berry,    violoncellist.  Francib 

Adelman,  pianist.  o  ii  p  m 

Monday;  Symphony  hall,  8. IS 

PaU°«i-  co!uralto;  Alfred  De  yota  a^^^^ 
companist;  Brahms,  Gypsy  So^s 
He!  Zigeuiier,  Lieber  Golt  du  wei^ai, 
Sochgeturmle  Rlmaflut,  Der  Tod.  das 
St  die  Kuhle  Nacht;  Sapptache  Ode^ 
Meiner  Liebe  ist  gruen;  Biuch  Ai^s 
Sir  Tiefe  des  Grames,  from  '  Achil- 
^uV'  Li-'t  ich  liebe  dlch;  Heilsch. 
Nachtiga  lenlled;  Mahler,  Nun  seh  ich 
wohl  warum  so  Flammcn;  M-^r^i  ^an- 
Aarlr^  Nachtlied;  Rachmaninoff.  The 
K  Gretchaninov,  My  Natixe  Land: 
Sett,  Japanese  Night  Song  cMS). 
Bax.  I  Heard  a  Piper  Piping,  La  Foige, 


Hills 


Tur<;dav.    J-rdan  hall,  8'-\5  P- 

GOO'/'.  r..ani.st:  ,, Handel,  Suite 


CHICAGO  OPERA 

The  r-pertoire  and  the  prlncipa 
smVers  of  the  annual  fortnight  of  oper J 
f^he  given  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opers 

M<„,da.v^   Ja"-.,f,''-7dehu  )   and  01sEPw>l<n 
^V;.'l,"'"M.i  nn.    Bo'ucimanu    and  K,...-- 
•,u  -.r  Poll.ik-  ,        Kcri-ari't  "'ni 

fir.  Moi  :t  iziini. ,  .iy_Wa;. 
wedn-wla.v   ""e''"""'"„  ""K.miiieip.-  "itli 
M,„c,.      R:iJdl       <dohu»       a  J  ,,|,,„j,, 
;;r',^i;;Va.nl:"H:  b:^i''  Rin^in.   and  Ki.mt 
,  ,  ■..liiPtor.  PollaU,  ..s_Pu<"  ini'5  "'"'' 

Followed  b.v  '-  •>,";"'','„.  Dc  Fa  la.  wiih 
I  Love  thp  Mai;i<;ian)  .!'•'..„  .wpspr«  ratoii. 
MmeR  L"n>li^'-«"  .^'^TrshJiskv  t'onductor. 
Stonp.   Larspn  and  Arsnaiisfc.  • 

St.  Leser.  .,o_D"i 

Thursday.  J^"- 
■  MPlii^andP,"  with  Mmef 
fpiis-  Meters.  Hill    A  aim 
ronduttor.  Cnop'i 


■  llea«  el 
I  Claes 
iitreuil 


violinist  had  an  audience         ^nd  a 
every  seat       the  auaii 
great  many  that  had  »ee^^^^^  , 

fhi?a?;rtececanrmplishment,fol- 

-S^lfVot'^nMor  (Mozart). 
Stusland  (Cyril  Scott). 

^^^o"tlLvon?c^rnVtpn-.-^  ^ 

ler  seemed  so  fPi^^^^^v  he  radiated  an 
an  audience,        teroay  ne 
inner  excitement  that  carneo 
ence  ^^ith  f  ""p^^^^er  and  Sers  par- 
his  PlaJ'i"?.    Piay!"^        ,  afternoon  of 
ticipated.  with  him,  m 
delightful,  and  warrnly^ satis  y^^^^  ^.^^ 

°P^'""^nri  rarely  Srd  sonata  of  Pas- 
a  lovely  an.d.iareij  nediu  ^^^^^ 

quali,  Kreis  er  lav  shed  on  j^^i 
Snd  expansive  tone,  a  s^ie 
but  never  stiff  or^o^^d.  ana^.^^^ 
delicate  and  expressive  h  suggestion 
marred  by  even  the  famtest  sugg 
of  the  Viennese-a  peculiarly 
ravishing  in  many  ^  "ds  oi  m 
'which  (even  when  Mi.  Kreisier  ^^^^ 
ing).  is  not  in  Place^   ^  , 

jBach  l^naccompanied  fugu^^ 

apparent.  These  ui'        technical  skill 
demand  the  utmosx  m  , 
from  the  vio  imst  happy  is  tne^P^.^ 
who  can  master  the  notes  ana  p^^ 
happier  stil  the  o"e^"iay-  through  to' 
these  difficulties  ana  pi^j^  Kreisler's 

,  ing— olympian,  and  yet  luu 

1  pathy.       ^      beautiful  of  the  after- 
But  the  most  heauwim  concerto. 

mischievous  and  play  mi-  ^as 
The  second  ha'f  of  the  progr  .^^ 

.  H^'"  r^'^trained  m  l^/rornantic  type, 
of  a  restrainea,  mumjr  evoca- 
Scott's  l^tusland  a  langorou  y 
tive  piece,  was  Played  witn  im  g 

^"i^^'schellfS  Wandaf^^^^^  a  light 
color,    scneuing  s  i»     =  .(j  ^  th  vio- 
and  topping  nielody,  spicea  w 
llnistic  tricks.  Pleased  the  auaie 
what  pleased  them  most  were  ^^^^^.^ 

,rces^rKak^-    He  never  played 

them  bettor.  ,  audience, 

■^^^  H  \"sTwrhy  genuine  apprecia- 
warmed  as  it  8  ^  p^,. 

^on'kmy  w^s^unbound^'i-  He  gave  many 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

A  large  audience  heard  the  third  con- 
cert of  the  People's  symphony  orchestra 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall. 
Tiompson  Stone  conducted,  and  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard,  pianist,  was  the  assisting 
artist.  The  nrogram  was  as  follows: 


lark ) . 

Enthusiastic  applaiLse  from  the 
audience  testified  to  special  appreciation 
of  the  orchestra's  delightful  playing  of 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  selec- 
tions, and  of  the  Mozart  symphony, 
which  was  played  with  good  Lone,  preci- 
sion, and  delicate  phrasing.  The  virll». 


'ES^dpilnist,  made  the  Grieg  co^;icerto  I 

unusually  .  moving,  f°^,.^,y  it  should! 
with  a  vigor  and  iften^^^y  ^  ^t  the, 
have,  but  not  does  often  recei  -^^^^^^^.^ 
hands  of  concert  P  an>"ts.  in  .^.^^^ 

I  and  conductor  heartuy. 
H^^t%"finSan\ialirvfill  include 

Icor"  Borodin);  r"*^'"°f.Tri^,;i.i^'      (Wairner)  : 

F.  bod?e.  . 

FLUTE-PLAYERS'  CLUB 

r!!ftir|gn°>^^^^^^^^ 
|^?r^^tet7?J^t|Semen.each> 

f^rTe^.  ^°l^o;;°"of  these  works  had  pre- 
viously been  heaix^  m  Boston. 
5:ifSi^"AlffedZifh«r  Georges! 

?au"rent'andV"s  ''tt^^%Tm2^. 
nrsrof^triTatSstiln.Vuf^J 
w^h  pX  Martmi  in  Milan  where  h^ 
I  becar^e  oiWist  at  the  cathedral  an, 
afterward  went  to  London.  Theie  ne 
1  hlrame  DODUlar  as  a  composer  of  ?Peras.| 

Tthe  BachTamily  is  said  to  have  been 
a  lively  fellow  and  the  thiee  snort 
quartlts  played  yestei-day  do  nothmg 

^kiffullv  written  with  many  a  delicate 
i?ouch  'of  fancy,  and  suggestmg  mo  e 
than  once  the  style  of  Haydn,  uniy 
one  of  these  quartets  P<«sessed  a  slow, 
movement-the  suavely  beautiful  largo 

"^Rrse^^nJ^Xrio,  ^rst  performed 

T  &be\-^usir 
Chicago  is  in  many  ways  original  an 
?tr  kfng    Like  the  composer^s  symphon. 
Dlaved  this  season  by  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  orchestra,  it  has.  bqld  and  inter 
pitiTi"^  thematic  material,  a  clear  an 
compacfstTucture,  and  less  than  usua 
thoueh  still  an  occasional  dose—o 
^Jiat  vague  and  indeterminate  tonalit 
which  afflicts  some  listeners  with  ' 
fpp  ing  of  melancholy  and  malaise.  A 
certain    strength    and  independence j 
florid  and  self-assertive.  In  the  musK 
of    the    individual    mstrtmenta  lent 
character  to  this  work;  grace  and  fluid  I 
itv  were  there  in  abundance  also.  The 
flndante  set  a  long  and  slowly  unfold- 
fng  r^elody  and  subtly  progressing  har- 
monSs  to'^a  strangely  ploddmg  rhythm. 
Tansman  in  the^rivia^  but  chaim^ 

'f/ntrXc'^tio^i^  '  S  «ie  "?.ocrn^^' 
t^cherzino  (Polka),  Melodie,  Nocturne, 
linaT)"  achieves  a  surer  touch  and  a 
more  homogeneous  style  than  nave 
usually  been  his.  It  is  no  doubt  in  tn^ 
light  and  unpretentious  vien  that  mi^ 
ramm&n-i  invention  flows  most  natur- 
luf  The  mock-pompous  introduction 
'  S  march,  the  graceful  sarabands  and 
tinkling  polka,  the  nocturne  mtroducea 
and  ended^^ith  >  suggestion  <we  hope 
it  was  intentional)  of  the  nightly  seie 
nades  of  cats,  the  boisterous  finale  were 
evidently  enjoyed  keenly  by  the  laige 

''i^hr^rformance  of  the  afternoon^ 

ma<^e         of  admirable  quaU^.  CoB^ 

dial  Wglav^  "^'ff^i^toS^^lSw 


KEITH-BOSTON 
loney" 

ll-tnllunr  »creeQ  compdy^drama  by 
jeU'oPi  ami  RumpII  Muck-  dirwIrU 
ell   HI  nek   nii.l   in  t.«eiiie<l  by  I'aUie 

arlin  EJdle  Qinllan 

ter  Robert  Anii«lr"iik- 

 Jump*  C.ii  iM.n 

A^M  Mlriain  SccK.ir 

(Call  ■.  Rxbrrl  K'l'  "';" 

'an  Oleve  Dorothy  Mi rihi.v 

■"  Doluionl  Holiert.  G  Ic  UU  r 

 Martarct  l<ivjni.-i<li)n 

lev   G.  Pat  Collins 

 ..■  .',  .Moritiui  Wallnr  H 

Dnii  '  Ri.  haril  Cr.""'"/  ' 

iViUli-r   Maurice  Ulnrk 

 Charles  Sclluii 

a  matter  of  record,   It  Is  well 
I  ,\\  to  allow  Mr.  DeLeon  and  Mr. 
,  credit  for  "Big  Money."    As  a 
•r  of  cold  fact,  James  Gleason  was 
'  the  right  to  Inject  a  funny  line 
(ever  he  saw  a  chance,  and  he  saw 
]  it  number.  That  Is  our  guess,  and 
,ne  familiar  with  the  Gleason  brand 
'ang  and  wit  probably  will  agree, 
.ny  rate  "Big  Money"  Is  amusing  in 
own   unassuming,  colloquial  way. 
t  It  has  tts  moments  of  underworld 
odrama,  as  when  "Dapper"  Delmont,' 
;f  and  crooked  gambler,  shoots  a 
roit  gambler  named  Durkin,  and 
•r.  when  Durkin's  brother  is  about 
avenge  him  as  the  police  enter  and 
lil  his  evening.  Fortunately  the  com- 
element  Is  uppermost,  thereby  mak- 
the  picture  endurable  despite  its 
,'even  treatment  and  its  frequently 
.upt  and  unexplained  shiftiness  of 
Jesentation. 
I  Mr.  Quillan  Is  growing  up.  As  Eddie 
.artin,  youthful  runner  for  McCall's 
'rokerage  office,  he  indicates  freedom 
irom  the  bonds  of  bumptiousness  that 
have  held  him  in  most  of  his  previous 
pictures.    He  acts  a  youngster  who  is 
■almost  always  lucky."   Entrusted  with  , 
SSO.OOO  in  cash  and  securities,  he  misses 
banking  hours,  carries  the  portmanteau 
around  all  night,  frustrates  two  hold-up 
men,  one  of    them    "Dapper,"  finds 
.isylum  in  a  hotel  room  where  big  shots 
are  shooting  dice,  wins  "85  giand"  for 
Ace  Carter  and  himself,  becomes  Ace's 
partner,  and  cleans  up  for  both  with 
card.'!,    horses,    prize    fights,  roulette, 
everything    involving    chance.  Mean- 
time he  and  Joan  McCall  have  falleii  in 
love.   He  and  Ace  mix  In  high  society, 
and  like  it;  but  when  they  are  impli- 
cated in  the  Durkin  murder  they  are 
not  so  buoyant.    Everything  turns  out 
well,  however,  and  Eddie  and  Joan  and 
Ace  and  Leila  Van  Cleve,  a  fascinating 
widow,  are  paired  off  happily.  The 
moral  Is  not  very  convincingly  drawn. 
Eddie  swears  to  Joan  that  he  will  gam- 
ble no  more,  but  one  suspects  that  com- 
plete reformation  is  far  distant. 

While  the  acting  Is  all  of  ordinary 
quality,  the  performance  of  Mr.  Gleck. 
ler  as  "Dapper"  stands  out,  especially  in 
i  the  latter  sequences  when  the  murderer 
is  in  hiding  and  when  he  is  confronted 
by  Durkin's  brother.  'W.  E.  G. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"A  Devil  with  Women" 

An  all-talkinff  screen  comed.r  adapted  by 
Dudley  Nichols  from  the  novpl  hy  Clement 
Ripley  entitled  "Dust  and  Sun":  directed  by 
IrviPff  Cummings  and  presented  by  Fo.^  with 
the  lollowing  cast: 

Jerry  Maxton   Victor  McLaglen 

Rosita  Fernandez   Mona  Maris 

Tom  Standish   Humphrey  Bo?an 

Dolorep   Luana  Alcaniz 

Morloff   Miohapl  Vavilch 

Jiminez   Mrs.  Jiminez 

.\Iioi,i  Mona  Ricn 

Don  Dietro   John  St.  Polif 

Gen.  Garcia   Robert  Edesnn 

"A  Devil  with  'Women,"  current 
feature  film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon] 
Theatres,  is  a  pale  and  feeble  copy  of 
the  endless  series  of  Flagg  and  Quirt 
adventures  begun  in  "'What  Price 
GI017."  'Victor  McLaglen  is  still  on  the 
job,  stalwart,  toothy  and  lumberingly 
coy  as  ever,  but  his  material  is  too  thin 
to  give  him  much  show.  In  fact,  to 
cover  up  the  numerous  deficiencies  of 
the  plot  he  resorts  to  any  amount  of 
verj'  loud  and  hollow-sounding  laughter 
that  is  singularly  lacking  in  humor. 
The  real  merit  of  the  picture  is  the  at- 
f  active  natural  background,  presum- 


Mexico  but  probably  California, 
last  restful  to  the  eye  and  soothing 
.e  ear.  ; 
pt.  Jerry  Maxton,  amorous  soldier  j 
rtiuie  footloose  in  one  of  those 
,  mythical  and  entirely  fictitious 
1  American  republics,  gets  himself 
all  sorts  of  scrapes  owmg  to  his 
me     susceptibility    to  feminine 
ms.    He  fancies  himself  Irresistible 
Oefore  long  discovers  that  the  ladies 
apt  to  laugh  at  him  and  prefer  his 
Isome  young  friend,  Tom  Standish. 
ir  rivalry  comes  to  a  head  when 
resuce  a  handsome  senorita,  Rosita 
landez.  from  the  clutches  of  the 
dit.  Morloff.    Her  grateful  father 
■oths  her  to  Jerry,  when  she  really 
s  Tom  instead.    The  festivities  ac- 
ipanying  the  betrothal  are  rudely 
nrupted  when  Morloff  attacks  the 
nandez  hacieiida.   Rosita's  father  is 
ed  and  eventually  MorloS  meets  a 
11  deserved  fate.    Jerry  realizes  his 
take  and  betakes  himself  to  another 
,1-,  leaving  Tom  and  Rosita  to  marry, 
riie   plot    meanders   in  wearisome 
aiion  and  Humplirey  Bogart,  a  good- 
iking  and  intelligent  juvenile,  is  not 
satisfactory  substitute'  for  Edmund 
i,\vc,    Mona  Maris  makes  a  charming 


Kaslt.a  and  sings  ;<  -  ~'  In  n  pleas- 

ing manner.  Also  on  tiie  bill  is  "Just 
Like  Heaven,"  a  .story  of  the  Parisian 
underworld,  with  Anita  Louise  and 
Donald  Reed.  E.  L.  H. 


PARK 


"Today" 

\\<  all-lalklni  nirrrn  drama  adapted  Kv 
AbiMhain  Schemer  from  the  Play  of  the 
HxniK  ii.ime  by  Abraham  Schomer  an<l 
Cci.i  te  nrn.Klhurst :  direcicd  by  William  Nifh 
and  prenented  by  Majcslic  with  lb«  lollow- 

KiTd'^ Warner  Comad  Nau'-I 

Kve  Warner   Calherine  Dale  Owen 

Kmma  Warner    Sarah  Pfidrtcn 

Hein  v  Warner  John  Maurice  Snllivan 

>l:iiian  Garland   Judith  VosHli 

.Mrs,  Farrinirdon  Julia  Swayno  Goi'iliin 

Glona  Vernon   Marnm 

Gregory   William  Bailey 

TelUa       '.'  Roliert  Thornby 

Pierre   Drew  DeniarcHt 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  "To- 
day" was  being  given  on  the  stage,  it 
provoked  much  discussion  by  Its  daring 
subject)  matt«r.  Transferred  to  the 
talking  screen  and  now  on  exhibition 
as  the  feature  film  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
it  proves  to  be  old-fashioned,  over- 
drawn and  hysterical  melodrar-a  with 
.some  good  acting  by  Conrad  Nagel  and 
some  very  bad  acting  by  Catherine  Dale 
Owen.  If  beauty  were  a  criterion  of 
hi.strionlc  ability,  Mtss  Owen  would  rank 
high  among  t'he  stars;  as  it  is.  she  will 
need  to  make  a  radical  improvement  or 
resign  herself  to  rapid  disappearance 
from  the  screen.  Her  che.st-heavings, 
her  flouncings  around  the  set  and  her 
incredibly  affected  speech  make  her 
something  less  thai .  agreeable  to  watch. 

"Today"  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
married  couple,  Fi-ed  and  Eve  'Warner, 
whose  marital  happiness  is  threatened 
wit'h  shipwreck  when  the  former  loses 
his  money.  Eve  is  spoiled,  fond  of  lux- 
ury and  impatient  of  economy,  unwilling 
to  sell  her  jewels  to  help  her  husband 
and  generally  most  unhelpful.  To  get 
the  things  she  desires,  she  takes  to 
frequenting  a  rendezvous  where  rich 
men  may  meet  luxury-loving  women. 
Purely  accidentally— he  is  the  manager 
of  the  apartment  house— Fred  discovers 
where  his  wife  has  been  going  and 
makes  an  appointment!  to  meet  her,  The 
•rencontre,  beginning  in  recrimination 
and  reproach,  ■  ends  in  murder,  when 
Fred,  driven  beside  himself  by  Eve's 
callousness  and  lack  of  decency,  shoots 
her.  He  then  calls  the  polic",  but  ^  be- 
fore they  arrive,  the  audience  is  let  in 
on  the  secret!  It  was  just  a  nightmare 
of  Eve's  and  one  that  reformed  her 
completely.  ... 

Conrad  Nagel  does  surprisingly  well  m 
a  bad  part,  showing  an  unusual  amount 
of  .sincere  and  restrained  emotion  that 
won  him  close  attention  instead  of 
snickers.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was 
pretty  poor  and  the  faked  English  ac- 
cents decidedly  distressing.    E.  L.  H. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  | 
THEMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Green  Gro'w  tSie 
Lilacs,"  a  new  American  folk  play  in 
three  acts  and  six  scenes  by  Lynn 
Rlggs.  Presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
of  New  York.  Settings  by  Raymond 
Sovey. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Qirlv  McCIain   James  Patterson 

Aunt  Ella  Murphy  Helen  'W>s',ley 

Laurey  Williams  June  Walker 

Jeeter  Fry  Richard  Hale 

Ado  Annie  Carnet  Eula  Guy 

.A  Peddler   Lee  Strasbertr 

Old  Man  Peck  Tex  Cooper 

Cord  Elam  Woodward  Ruler 

An  Old  Farm#r  William  T.  Hays' 

A  Toun?  Farmer  A.  C.  Bartelot  t 

Marthy  Margaret  Larkin  ' 

Other  farmers,  cowboys,  ajid  eirls. 
Auber,  when  there  was  talk  of  Feli- 
cien  David,  the  composer,  who  delighted 
in  oriental  subjects,  remarked.  "I  wish 
he  would  get  off  his  camel."  Mr.  Riggs, 
the  dramatist,  is  loath  to  step  outside 
of  the  Great  Southwest.  His  "Road- 
side," produced  in  New  York  last  Sep- 
tember, IS  a  play  in  which  the  hero  is 
the  traditional  great  strong  man,  a  two- 
handed  di'inker  on  occasion,  a  blow- 
liard,  but  a.<i  attractive  to  women  as 
the  man  in  "St.  Elmo"  from  whose 
finely  cliiselled  lips  nothing  but  curses 
had  escaped  for  ye-ahs  and  ye-ahs  was 
to  the  maiden  sitting  in  pensive  mood 
when  he  rode  up  to  her.  The  playWU 
of  "Green  Grow  the  Lilacs"  states  that 
the  action  takes  place  in  the  Indian 
Territory  in  1900.  The  play  might 
ser\'e  as  a  libretto  for  an  opera;  the 
chorus  is  already  Introduced,  and  there 
are  cowboy  songs  for  genuine  cowboys 
brought  on  to  give  "realism"  to  the 
scenes.  The  play  might  also  be  acted 
in  a  cinema  with  actors  and  actresses 
trained  to  sing  not  too  obnoxiously.  As 
"Green  Grow  the  Lilacs"  was  seen  last 
night,  it  is  not  easy  to  take  it  seriously 
or  to  accept  it  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  repertory  of  the  Theatre  Guild. 

A  cowboy,  McClain  loves  Laurey, 
whose  Aunt  Ella  Is  the  most  entertain- 
ing, best  drawn  character  in  the  play. 
A  morose,  unkempt,  repulsive  man  on 
the  farm.  one'Jeeter  Fry,  a  stranger  in 


the  neT5(KB6Ihood  N-Uut-  he  servci' 
Laurey,  ix  in  love  with  hl."i  mi.stress.  He 
is  a  desperate  villain,  who  talk.s  of  mur- 
der in  a  blood-curdling  manner,  and 
undoubtedly  had  bloody  hands  in  his 
gloomy  past.  He  makes  hi.<s  home 
appropriately  in  a  smoke  hou.se. 

Naturally  he  looks  forward  to  killing 
Curly  McCIaln.  There  Is  a  dance  at 
old  man  Peck's.  Farmers,  cowboys  and 
girls  stamp  It  noisily,  and  this  one  and 
that  one  bursts  into  song.  (The  songs 
throughout  the  play  are  supposed  to 
be  .songs  of  the  Southwest,  sung  with 
guitar  accompaniment  by  melodious 
cowbovs  and  giggling  maidens.  The 
version  of"  the  old  London  blasphemous 
ditlv  "Sam  Hall,"  w^hich  years  ago 
chilled  the  blood  of  revellers  in  cider 
cellars,  was  interesting.! 

The  bad  man  enters  and  frighten.s 
Laurey  bv  his  wild  talk.  He  holds  her 
tight  to  him.  Frightened,  angry,  she 
fires  him.  At  the  dance  Laurey  con- 
fesses her  love  for  McClain.  nie 
crowd  .suiprises  them  embracing  and 
plans  a  charavari.  ^     .  , 

The  plotters  are  seen  on  haystacks.  | 
■With  coarse  jests,  unpardonably  vulgar  1 
.some  of  them,  they  watch  the  bridal 
chamber— finally  pull  the  happy  couple  ] 
out  and  hoist  them  on  a  stack.    Then  | 
there  is  a  renewal  of  jesting,  language  1 
that,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Bret  Harte's.  is  j 
"painful  and  free."    The  villain  comes 
in  and  purposes  to  set  fire  to  the  .stack. 
McClain    iumps    down.     There    Ls  a 
fight.    The  bad  man  is  knifed— falling 
on  his  own  weapon.    He  dies.  Mc- 
Clain is  jailed,  is  to  be  tried.    Laurey,  j 
remembering  the  obscene  jests,  shocked 
by  them  and  the  death  of  Jeeter,  re-  | 
fuses  to  see  McClain  when  a  friendly  , 
shariff  allows  old  man  Peck  to  take 
the   prisoner  out   for   a   night.  She 
finally  is  won  over  by  Curley's  entreaties 
—he  also  promises  to   be  an  honest 
farmer.    The  curtain  falls  on  the  two 
entering  Laurey's  bedroom,  with  Aunt 
Ella  cracking  a  jest — will  it  be  retained'.' 

Mile.  Riggs  evidently  believes  with 
Chekov  that  a  dramatist  should  choose 
for  a  play  a  subject  of  his  own  time,  of 
his  own  counti-y.  of  his  own  village. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Riggs  is  not  a 
Chekov.  This  play  is  loose-jointed, 
episodic,  not  always  clear.  The  dia- 
logue is  no  doubt  that  of  the  locale  and 
period,  for  as  we  understand,  Mr.  Riggs 
was  reared  in  the  region.  The  bursts  of 
profanity  in  the  songs,  the  talk  that' 
often  borders  on  what  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society  would  call  ob.scenity,  are 
supposed  to  "create  atmosphere."  The 
settings  are  unusual  and  effective. 

The  pace  of  the  action  wa.s  sufficient- 
ly brisk.  The  performances  so  far  as 
delineation  of  character  was  concerned — 
and  how  conventional  the  characters 
often  are! — was  more  tlian  acceptable. 
One  remembers  especially  the  opening 
scene  between  Aunt  Ella  and  McClain; 
the  scene  between  Laurey  and  Ado;  the 
melodramatic  epi.sode  in  the  smoke- 
house; Mcclain's  pleading  in  the  last 
scene;  also  the  ensemble  singing  of  the 
girls.  But  the  question  ■will  not  down: 
■Why,  oh,  why,  did  the  Theatre  OuUd 
accept  this  back-to-the-farm  play? 

At  the  end  the  players  were  called 
before  the  curtain. 


th«  discarded  lover,  v.as  found  dead  , 
from  arsenic  poisoning,  Mtss  Smith  was  I 
arrested,  tried  and  acquitted,  thanks! 
to   the   loyally  of   her   relatives   and  1 
friend.s.    Then  .she  was  ostracized,  and 
pas-sed    into    obscurity.     "Dishonored  I 
Lady,"   acknowledges   indebtedness  to 
that  tale  of  70  odd  years  ago.  The 
clerk  is  now  an  Argentinian  cabaret  I 
singer,  the  poison  employed  Is  strych-  j 
nine.  The  characters  and  situations  are  1 
the  authors'  own. 

Last  evening's  performajice  waa  be-  1 
fore  a  large  audience,  which  realized  be- 1 
fore  half  an  hour  had  passed  that  no  • 
matter  what   might  come,   here  was  i 
superb  hlstrionism  on  Miss  Cornell's' 
part.   She  was  particularly  fine  when 
Madeleine    confesses    to  F^mborough 
that  her  mother  was  no  good,  and  that 
she  is  no  better:  when  Jose,  enraged  at 
his  curt  dismissal,  slaps  her  face  and 
stalks  out,  leaving  her  to  brood  over  > 
this  \'11e  act,  to  plot  already  how  »h«l 
shall  kill  him;  when  she  yields  to  Jose."  '< 
embraces  that  same  night,  two  hou)  ^ 
before  she  slips  into  his  coffee  the] 
deadly  poison  potion ;  when  she  faces  > 
Wadsworth,  suddenly  turned  inquisitor, 
in  her  own  home,  and  after  what  seem 
hours  of  grilling,  makes  such  a  confes- 
sion as  involves  Brennan.  a  married 
man  who  had  loved  her  too  much  to 
defile  her.  and  who  stands  by  staunchly 
and  lets  her  drag  him  into  the  mess. 
When  the  acquittal  comes,  the  father 
has  sold  the  home,  is  alwut  to  sail  alone 
for  France.  Brennan  quits,  poaketing 
the  check  which  Madeline  has  refused 
Lord  Parnborough,  last  of  the  loyalists, 
departs  when  Madeleine  tells  that  she 
passed  the  night  with  Jose  before  she 
killed  him.  The  curtain  falls  on  a  tired, 
lonely  woman — ^she  was  only  31— facing 
a  dubious  future  with  a  wry  smile 
Melodramatic?  perhaps;  but  thanks  to 
Miss  Cornell,  "a  swell  show." 

The  supporting  cast  in  the  main  is 
that  identified  with  it  from  the  open- 
ing performance.  Mr.  Braggiotti  was  a 
saturnine  lover,  Mr.  Brennan  a  blunt 
and  honest  one,  according  to  his 
standards.  Mr-  Francis  was  scarcely  in 
^  the  picture  as  an  EnglLsloman,  whether 
lord  or  commoner.  Mr.  Tlden  as  the 
selfish  father  was  very  good,  as  was 
|Mi.ss  Fallows  as  Rosie,  the  cast-ofi 
t)aramour  of  the  fickle  Jose.  The  act-  j 
tings,  frequently  and  expeditiously ' 
changed,  were  in  good  taste,  and  typical. ! 
The  performance  gave  little  sign  that  i 

I  Miss  Cornell  is  appearing  in  the  role 
of  Madeleine  for  a  final,  fortnight,  prior 

I  to  rehearsals  for  her  new  play,  "The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street."  W.  E.  G. 


WILBUR 

"Diahonored  Lady" 

"Dishonored  Lady."  a  drama  m  three  acts 
i  by  Marsaret  Ayer  Barnes  and  Edward  She.l- 
don.  produced  by  Gilbert  Miller  aiid  Guthne 
McClmtic  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York. 
Feb.  4.  l»3i'>.  with  Katharine  Cornell  as 
Madeleine  Cary.  Fortunio  Bonanova  as  Jose 
Moreno,  Francis  Lister  as  Lord  Farnboroueh. 
Fred  L.  Tiden  as  Rufus  Cary.  performed  last 
eyeninr  at   the  Wilbur  Theatre  with  tms 

>fade!eine  Car.T..-  Katharine  Cornell 

The  Marauess  of  Farnborougrh. Charles  Francis 

Lawrence  Brennan  Paul  Haryey 

.lose  Moreno  S.  Herbert  Brasgiotti 

Richard  Wadsworth  Haryey  Stephens 

Ru<us  Cary  Fred  L  Tiden 

Rosie  Walsh  ^Ruth  Fallows 

Ella   Gertrude  Macy 

Sims  Lewis  A-  Sealy 

Albert   Jimmy  Daniels 

■Whatever  the  play  in  which  Miss  Cor- 
nell finds  herself  placed,  there  can  be' 
little  doubt  that  by  the  subtlety  and; 
the  surety  of  her  art  she  will  uplift  it 
to  planes  undreamed  of  by  the  author. 
If  she  had  been  identified  with  the 
stage  at  the  time  when  Owen  Davis 
was  ■writing  "Driven  from  Home,"  or 
•Her  One  False  Step."  Miss  Cornell 
could  have  appeared  in  either  or  both  ^ 
and  by  the  magic  of  her  golden  voice , 
and  her  facile  play  of  features  could  j 
have  held  her  audiences  spellbound. 
And  they  would  not  have  dared  to  call 
her  performances  or  the  plays  mere 
tawdry  melodrama.    So  in  the  present 
instance.  Miss  Cornell   takes   a  play 
which  might  justly  be  set  down  as  of 
ordinary  quality  and  workmanship,  and 
so  plies  her  manifold  talents  in  and 
upon  It  so  that  it  emerges  illtisively 
as  "a  swell  show."   In  such  a  feat  there 
is  at  least  ^  hint  of  genius. 

Madeline  Cary,  is  said  to  have  had 
her  prototype  in  one  Madeline  Smith, 
daughter  of  a  highly  respected  Glasgow 
family,  herself  of  amorous  disposition. 
After  an  affair  with  a  Latin-blooded 
clerk  she  accepted  the  marriage  pro- 
posal of  an  English  gentleman  and 
I  found  herself  ensnared  in  the  clerk's 
1  blackmailing  scheme.   When  L'Angelier. 


MAURINE  PALMER 

Maurlne  Palmer,  contralto,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  With 
the  admirable  assistance  of  Alfred  de 
■yoto  as  accompanist,  she  sang  the  fol- 
lowing program:  Bralims,  3  Zigeuner- 
lieder  (He!  Zigeuner,  Lieber  Gott,  du 
■weLsst,  Hochgetuernite  Rimaflut),  Der 
Tod,  das  ist  die  kuehle,  Nacht,  Sap- 
plaische  Ode,  Meine  Li«be  is  gruen: 
iBruch,  "Aus  der  Tiefe  des  Grames'' 
tfrom  "Achilleus") ;  Liszt.  Ich  liebe 
dich;  Heitsch,  Nachtigallenlied;  Mahler, 
Nun  seh  ich  wohl:  Marx,  Wanderers 
Nachlied;  Rachmaninoff.  The  Isle; 
pretschaninoff.  My  Native  Land;  Ben- 
nett, Japanese  night  song  (MS);  Bax, 
I  Heard  a  Piper  Piping:  La  Forge,  Hills. 

In  an  age  when  so  many  so-called 
contraltos  prove  to  be  discouraged  so- 
jpranos,  acknowledging  defeat  in  the  at- 
tempt to  conquer  their  upper  register, 
at  is  an  infrequent  pleasure  to  hear  a  J 
Voice  really  entitled  to  the  description. 
Miss  Palmer's  seems  to  be  one  of  these.  \ 
at  is  of  characteristically  dark  color,  I 
and.  although  of  no  great  volume.  It  j 
is  of  such  pleasant  and  expressive  qual- 
ity in  itfi  middle  register  that  it  is  to 
be  greatly  regretted  that  her  technique 
Is  not  such  as  to  enable  her  to  use  it 
■with  ease  and  freedom  over  a  greater 
range.  A  heady,  hollow   and  forced 
quality  often  pervades  her  voice  above 
its  easy  central  part,  and  the  highest  | 
motes  of   her  range   are  particularly 
strained  and  toneless.  All  this  is  doubly 
i&  pity  because  Miss  Palmer  proved  her- 
self last  night  an  extremely  intelligent 
and  imaginative  yoimg  singer,  genuine- 
ly musical,  and  endowed  with  both  vi- 
tality and- sincerity. 

She  gave  an  excellent  pei-formance  of 
three  of  Brahms'  gypsy  songs,  giving 
them  an  expressive  force  that  did  not 
Impede  their  surging  rhslhm.  A  cer- 
tain Inadequacy  of  breath,  however, 
would  not  let  her  rise  to  the  heights 
of  emphasis  that  were  occasionally  de- 
|manded. 

She  dealt  worthily  with  "Der  Tod, 
das  i-st  die  kuehle  Nacht,"  not  allow- 
ing its  momentarily  changing  moods  to 
destroy  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
calm,  yet  secretly  ecstatic,  resignation 
at  the  approach  of  death.  Best  of  all. 
perhaps,  was  her  singing  of  the  "Sa- 
Pphische  Ode,"  which  had  a  rare  and 
delightful  beauty  and  flexibility  of 
phrasing — despite  one  or  two  ill-placed 
breaths.  Her  vivacious  rendering  of 
"Meine  Liebe  ist  gruen"  was  almost 
•qually  pleasing. 

Miss  Palmer  gave  mature  dignity  and 
pathos  to  Bruch's  interminable  air  from 
the  Homeric   oper.i     .'Vchilleus,"  ard 
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sang  with  the  same  interpretative  care 
and  intelligence  that  she  had  already 
displayed  elsewhere  the  songs,  uiter- 
e;ninK  in  varying  degrees,  by  Hcitsch. 
Mahier,  and  Marx.  Mahler'.s — the  most 
elaborate — was  of  least  originality.  Of 
I  lie  EnglLiih  song.s.  Bax'  "I  heard  a 
Piper  Piping,"  of  Celtic  flavor,  was  the 
most  arresting,  and  the  most  tliarni- 
ingly  sung.  Her  English  enunciation 
might,  however,  have  been  clearer. 

Cordial  applause  from  the  large  and 
■.pprcciativc  audience  brought  some 
encores.  S.  S. 


DON  COSSACKS  j 
The  Don  Ca«sacks.  Russian  ex-mill-  ; 
tary  chonu',   repeated   their  amazing ; 
success  of  a  few  weeks  ago  last  night  | 
In  Symphony  hall.    A  large  and  very  [ 
fashionable  audience  liad  gathered  to 
hear  them,  and,  like  the  audience  which  | 
"discovered"  them  for  Boston,  it  added 
stamping    and   shouting    to  vigorous 
hand-clapping.  Sergt  Jaroff.  the  leader, 
was  accorded  great  acclaim  for  his  abili- 
ties a."i  a  choral  trainer  and  musician, 
as  well  as  for  an  unusually  amiable 
»nd  ingratiating  stage  presence. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Cre<1fi  Miretchaiiiuofl)  :  We  Sine  to  Thee 
( Rachmaninoff  I  :  Funeral  Hyiii  <Lvovsk.v): 
How  Great  Our  Lord  if  Gloritied  iBortni- 
•iiskf)  t  The  Responsor.v  iGr<>tebaiiinoff)  :  In 
the  Forest  O'astelienkol  :  Tlie  "'.ipiive  Cos- 
•a.-ks  (Xisi  hfjiuk.v)  :  The  Twelve  RobherB 
(.Jaroffl:  The  Homelaml  i  Dobrowen  >  :  A.v 
OOUhnem-VoIra  ^^o.^tmen  s  Sour  (J.iroffi. 
Mother  Volsa  'Jaroff  T!ir  Red  Sar,il!ui 
(.Jaroff):  SKiik.i  Rasiii  ( Doliroweii)  :  OM 
Co«fack  Sony. 

The  castumes  of  the  Cossacks,  the 
romantic  associations  of  their  name  and 
their  history,  and  their  Impressive  stage 
formation  no  doubt  appeal  heavily  to 
the  audience,  and  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  applause.  But  most  of  it 
goes,  and  rightly,  to  the  singers  them- 
selves, for  thrilling  performances  of 
beautiful  and  rarely  heard  music — Rus- 
sian folk  soiigs  and  army  songs,  and 
liturgical  music. 

There  are  in  the  chorus  an  almost 
unbelievable  number  of  splendid  solo 
voices — brilliant  tenoi-s,  fine  robust  bari-  . 
tones,  booming  basses.    And  there  are  I 
falsetto  voice.s    of  crystalline    purity.  ' 
These  fine  voices  are  blended  together 
Into  an  ensemble  of  startling  power, 
versatility,  and  quality.    Nearly  all  the 
musical  effects  of  the  chorus  are  at- 
tained through  fiercely  dramatic  con- 
trasts— waves  of  deep  sound  breaking 
over  rocks  of  delicately  soft  falsetto, 
drowning  them,  and  then  falling  away, 
leaving  the  falsetto  still  high  and  clear 
above  the  rest.    Many  effects  are  at- 
tained through  a  skilful  imitation  ofl 
Instrumental     s/ccompanlment* — hum-i 
mlng  of  violins  and  celll,  plucking  of  \ 
balalaikas,  throbbing  of  drums,  eveni 
at  times  the  rushing  hoofbeats  of  the, 
soldiers  of  the  Czar  of  the  bandit  ■ 
Btenka  Rasln,  or  the  fierce  "woofs" 

,  and  angry  "meows"  of  a  dog  and  cat  [ 

j  fight. 

'  The  most  beautiful  of  the  music 
sung  by  the  Cossacks  Is  the  liturgical 
music.  In  this  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  lea^es  nothing  to  be  desired 
of  fine  phrasing,  beauty  of  tone  and 
intensity  of  feeling. 

Of  the  other  music,  the  most  im- 
pressive was  Stenka  Rasin,  an  exciting 
song  built  around  a  lovely  tune,  and 
Ithe  Old  Cossack  Song,  with  which  were 
finingled  shouts,  whistles  and  yells  in 
a  savage  and  exuberant  melee  of  sound.  ; 
Encores  were  granted.  E.  B,  ! 


fslSteTriKa-DTamaiic  or-tne  two,  was  at 

i  her  best  in  the  romantic  songs.  She 
differentiated   them   cleverly— markmg 

;ihe  moments  of  sorrow,  "morse  and 
terror  of  "Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet 
WUliam "  with  rare  skill,  and  lending  an 
archne.s.s  that  for  once  didn  t  offend 
the  beholder,  to  "Go,  Young  Man,  m 
My  Heart  Alone."  Very  beautiful  was 
"The  Skve  Boat  Song,"  with  it.-;  strange 
melody  no  20th  century  ears>  and 
abrupt  changes  of  mood. 

Miss  Waller,  p3rt,  vivacious  and  play- 
ful appeared  in  patched  skirt  and 
kirtle  and  thick  country  shoes  for  tier 
group  of  old  folk  songs.  These  she  sang 
with  a  light,  high  voice,  frequently 
brilliant,  and  with  a    rare   sense  of 

■'humor  and  ct  characterization.  'Dash- 
Ine  awav  with  the  smoothing  Iron"  was 
a  tuneful  retelling  of  the  story  of  the 
lover  who  became  enamored  when  he 
saw  his  lady  revealing  her  domestic  ac- 
complishments I  an  attraction  to  be 
subtly  mistrusted);  "Over  Here  an 
Irish'  famine  song,  was  touching  for  its 
childish  simplicity  and  for  its  rarely 
lovely  tune.  "I'm  oer  young  ma"y 
yet."  Miss  Waller  sang  In  gauche  but 
appealing  chatterbox  mood. 

The  19th  century  duets,  the  18th  cen- 
tury music  and  the  old  English  carols 
also  pleased  the  audience. 

The  Zumpe  square  piano  produced 
an  amiable  tinkling  of  no  marked  dit- 
ference  m  pitch,  which,  however, 
sounded  pleasantly  with  the  flute.  _ 
'  The  audience  enjoyed  the  evenings 
varied  entertainment  and  demanded 
encores,  which  were  gracefully  granted. 


KLAUS  GOETZE 

Klaus  Goetze,  a  young  pianist  who 
has  studied  both  In  his  native  Germany 
and  in  Boston,  gave  a  recital  last 
evening  m  Jordan  hall  before  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size.  His  program  wa.s  as 
follows;  Handel,  Suite  in  D  Minor; 
Beethoven.  Sonata  In  C  major.  Op.  6J, 
Debussy,  La  Terrasse  des  audiences  du 
Clair  de  lune,  Jardins  sous  la  pluie; 
Ravel,  Sonatina;  Brahms,  Gapnccio  lii 
F  sharp  minor.  Op.  76.  Ballade  m  D 
major.  On.  10,  Intermezzi  m  E  flat 
minor  Op,  118.  and  E  major,  Op.  lie, 

Rhapsodv  in  E  flat  major-  Op.  119.   

Mr   Goetze  played  the  Prelude  and  whose 


poet  is  an  entertaining  travesty  on  tBe 
wealthy  and  bored  who  take  their  own 
customs  with  them  when  they  seek  ex- 
perience In  foreign  lands.  Sometimes 
the  fun  Is  barbed,  sometimes  it  merely 
tickles,  but  it  never  drags  and  there  is 
no  attempt  at  preaching.  Despite  the 
difficulties  of  a  first  performance  the 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Club  played 
wlffi  excellent  spirit  and  evident  en- 
joyment. The  audience,  which  might 
well  have  been  larger,  was  not  slow  in 
Its  appreciation. 

The  cutain  parting  revealed  a  beauti- 
ful bored  and  wealthy  lady  seated  upon 
a  golden  chair,  supported  by  dollar-signs 
couchant.  She  wishes  experience  and 
calls  on  her  Unicorn,  a  weirdly  attired 
gentleman  with  a  horn  upon  his  fore- 
head, to  provide  it.  A  gong  summons 
legions  of  servants  who  bring  her  cake, 
psycho-analysts,  glands,  Jade  bowls,  but 
she  craves  something  more.  She  travels 
to  Paris,  where  she  meets  Judas  and 
Mary  Magdalen.  She  goes  to  Heaven, 
where  the  revolting  red  angels  make  life  i 
miserable  for  the  good  little  white  ones,  1 
and  then  she  finds  it  all  an  elaborate 
joke.  She  threatens  to  expose  them  In  j 
a  book  and  returns  to  the  Unicorn  for , 
something  new.  In  turn  she  visits  the  I 
Congo,  only  to  find  the  handsome  black 
cannibal  who  so  pleases  her  a  native 
of  Harlem.  Arrived  in  China  she  tries 
making  love  to  a  mandarin  only  to  have 
him  fall  asleep.  In  India,  where  she 
had  resolved  to  meditate,  the  disciple 
of  a  swaml  tears  out  her  hair.  At  last, 
she  returns  home,  minus  her  hair,  and 
demands  more  cake. 

The  piece  is  fantastic,  often  frankly 
ridiculous,  and  would  never  do  in  the 
professional  theatre,  but  in  the  hands 
of  talented  amateurs  it  provides  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  Mr.  Bynner 
wrote  the  piece  in  verse  that  has  rhyme 
but  no  rhythm;  he  is  witty,  often  cruel 
In  his  mockery,  but  he  never  forgets 
to  entertain.  The  settings  and  cos- 
tumes for  the  current  production  are 
admirably  contrived  by  R.  C.  Molse 
and  the  musical  accompaniment  en- 
tirely suitable. 

Miss  Maryallce  Cobb,  In  the  long  and 
difficult  role  of  the  lady,  who  went 
everywhere  and  saw  everything  but 
ambitions    were    bounded  by 


Suite  with  such  '  outstanding  fluency,  cake,  was  delightfully  serious  about  it 
with  so  elastic  and  firm  a  touch,  and—  all,  never  letting  on  that  she  thought 
in  the  Fugue,  at  least— with  so  pleas-  i  it  all  a  great  joke.  The  gracefully  aloof 


ingly  piquant  an  interplay  of  the  coun 
terpoints:  with,  finally,  so  strong  and 
healthy  a  rhythm,  as  to  encourage  ths 
suspicion  that  here  was  a  budding  artist 
of  most  unusual  calibre.  As  the  Suite 
progressed  through  its  Allemands  and 
its  Courante  towards  the  concluding 
Aria  and  Variations,  a  certain  super- 
ficiality began  to  betray  itself.  Mr. 
I  Goteze's  enviable  agility  of  finger  and 
1  wrist  too  often  employed  to  little  useful 
purpose;  one  was  not  permitted  to  hear 
I  the  melody  hidden  within  the  florid 
j  Handelian  decoration;  rapid  passages 
i  lacked  significant  accentuation,  as 
I  though  the  pianist  were  in  a  great  hurry 
I  to  reach  some  unknown  destination  and 
I  were  paying  no  attention  to  the  land- 
<  scape  through  which  he  was  passing. 
'  The  performance  of  the  "Waldstem" 
sonata,  technically  excellent  though  it 


li(  aix  or  jv-'»».>-.  o»  

Mandarin  of  R.  R.  Wallsteln  was  clev 
erly  done,  and  the  humorous  Unicorn 
of  Henry  Wesselman  provided  much 
amusement.  The  robust  cannibal,  not 
identified  by  the  program,  deserves 
special  mention,  while  the  assorted  an- 
gels and  servants  were  most  entertain- 
ing. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  to- 
night and  tomorrow  night  at  Brattle 
hall  and  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  In 
Boston  on  Saturday  evening.— E.  L.  H. 


sonata,  technically  excellent  Lnougii  l  :  r=  ni„„i<.t 
'  was,  left  something  to  be  desired  both  |  f^^^'' Ai-gen 


LA  ARGENTINA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

La  Argentina  danced  last  night  in 
Symphony  hall  before  a  large  and  de- 
fgmted  audience.    Miguel  Berdion  was 


GUELDA  WALLER 
AND  VERA  MACONOCHIE 

rt.Plda  Waller  and  Vera  Maconochle. 
"^rl  from  England.  Presented  a  pro- 
,m  of  "Old  Song  Pictures"  last  night 
•  the  Repertory  Theatre.  The  charm-  , 
V.g^pSf  the'y  made,  in  colo^^^^^ 
uthentic  costumes,  and  with  tasteiui 
ta"e  settings,  as  well  as  their  delight- 
,?Iing  rig  of  much  beautiful  old  mu- 
win  them   enthusiastic  applause 
o'm  a  large  and  distinguished  audi-  , 
"J^    Their  music  included  a  group  of , 
,th  century  duets;  old  songs  of  ro-| 
,ance,  from  the  "th  .century  /n  ar-_ 
VnEemenis  bv  Weckeriin,  Moffat,  Hul- 
h  Keel,  Ddlmetsh.  and  Lawson;  old 
k    songs    from    England,  Canada, 
Hungaiy  Germany,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
,nd     od  English  carols;    and  duet- 
u  d  songs  from  the  18th  century  com- 
1  posers^  among  them  Kaydn  and  Mo- 
zart   for  an  evening   in   a  Georgian 
I sal^.    incidental  music  and  accom-,, 
panlments  were  provided  by  Katliarynj 

I  Perkins,  harpist;  George  Madsen,  fluUs^  \ 
Und  Dorothy  Higgins,   P^^"^^"  „  J^'J'j 
.gins  also  played  an  original  Zumpe  ^ 
Jare  piano  for  the  "Georgian  salon  , 

,^hthe  singers  are  ^equlpped  wim 


in  musical  creative  imagination  and  in 
the  structural  feeling  that  would  have 
given  more  meaning  to  his  uncom- 
promisingly on^vard-rushing  style.  But 
this  is  not  a  sohata  that  reveals  itself 
readily  to  the  immature  player.  Some 
over-pedalling,  here  as  elsewhere,  tended 
at  times  to  obscure  the  details  of  rapid 
passages- 
Mr.  Goetze's  naturally  percussive  and 
staccato  touch,  and  his  forthright  style, 
w?re  less  suited  to  the  atmospheric 
Debussy  of  "La  Terrasse  des  audiences" 
than  to  the  very  different  "Jardins  sous 
la  pluie."  The  delicat3ly  etched  Sona- 
tina of  Ravel  was  done  in  pleasantly 
apt  style,  but  for  the  too  rapid  pace 
of  the  Minuet  movement. 

The  Brahms  group  which  closed  the 
program  permitted  the  display  of  more 
warmly  or  tenderly  expressive  powers, 
among  other  qualitie.';.  There  was  much 
here  that  was  plea.sing,  and  much  to 
inspire  interest  in  Mr.  Goetze's  future. 
A  lively  and  energetic  performance  cf 
the  E  flat  rhapsody,  brought  enthusias- 
tic applause  and  resulted  in  some  en- 
cores. S»  S, 


•  peable   well-trained  voices, 
:rdtmatic  talents  of  high  order, 

nusual  good  rn-hf 'm^re  wiflowy. 
aiss  Maconochle,  the  ^  more 


BRATTLE  HALL 

"Cake" 

•  Cake."  a  fantastic  comedy  in  f(  ;ir' 
acts  by  Witter  Bynner;  presented  by  th 
HaiTard  Dramatic  Club  at  Brattle  lr>! 
last  evening,  with  th".  following  cas;: 

I-nia.in  Henry  Wesseini;.n  -■.l 

The  I.a<l.v   ^IV  u  " •  T 

fake-Servant   W.    H.    Meli^^h  1 

Ps,vcho-anal,vsl  Marshall  .J'mith    ,;  - 

M^iry  Masrdelcn  Barbara  Werthein.  R  .i. 

.Messenger   Buford  .Junker  .^^ 

 Lynn  BeaU  -i- 

Adam   S,  Biirrage 

Evp   Mane  Haas  R  -ii 

  .   .1.  F.  Eridy  'r^ 

Mandarm  .'.  B.  R.  Wallstein  ;32 

3wami    -^""^^f" 

Disciple  Louis  Halle 

Last  evening  at  Brattle  hall  the  Har- 
vard Dramatic  Club  tried  Its  hand  at 
fantastic  satire.  "Cake."  written  by 
rxruw  ■Rvnner,  Harvard  graduate  and 


La  Argentina's  program  included  the 
■tiance  of  Terror  from  the  ballet  Love 
the  Sorcerer."  It  is,  a  pity  that  she 
^as  not  brought  her  own  company  and 
musicians  for  this  ballet  and  PerJo  med 
It  here  in  a  theatre,  for  Jrom  all  ac- 
counts in  this  ballet  she  pves  a  su- 
preme revelation  of  her  art  as  dancer 
and  mime.  Without  the  aPPropnate 
•^taee  setting  and  the  ensemble  m  ac- 
tS'nftWs  Since  of  Terror  is  compara- 
tiw^  ineffective.  One  sees  a  woman 
evidently  frightened,  but  no  one  knows 
.why,  and  so  the  dance  has  Uttle  dra- 
matic significance. 

She  also  gave  a  dance  from  De  jai 
la's  opera  "La  Vida  Breve,"  an  Anda- 
l^lan  Serenade  (music  by  Ruecker), 
i  i^tl  by  De  Falla,  the  Peasant  Dance 
-Lagarterana"    (music   by  Gnenero), 
Goyescas  (music  by  the  lamented  Gra- 
nados,  a  victim  of  German  brutality 
in  th;  great  war),, also  Ws  Da^nc^  No 
5-  "Cielo  de  Cuba"  danced  to  a  folk 
tAne):  La  Corrida:  Impressions  of  a 
bull-fight  (music  by  yalverde)  and  an 
Iberian  dance  described  as  a  choreo- 
eraohic    dance    in   three   parts  witn 
^"fic  by  the  Spaniard  Joaquin  Nin  who 
has  Uved  m  Paris,  as  pianist  and  com- 
Mt°r    In  this  dance-drama  a  woman 
with 'a  singularly  handsome  costume 
gorgeous  in°  color  apparently  is  happy 
at  the  sight  of  a  loved  one.   Then  dis- 
appointed and  peeved,  untl  she  dances 
TKklessly,  possibly  In  despair  This 
the  Impression  made,  very  iiseiy 
±h^  wrong  impression;  for  there  was 
5,0  descriptive  note  to  enable  the  spec- 
S^;or  to  "dilate  with  the  proper  emo- 
tion"   Nin's    music,    however  wei 
iSted  to  the  dancer,  as  a^l^.^f  ,f 
.-^vas  disappointing,  nor  was  this  the 
fault  of  the  excellent  pianist. 

The  U  of  La  Argentma  lias  been 
eloouently  analyzed  this  season  In  The 
hS  by  Elizabeth  Borton,  who  writes 
about  dancers  with  a  peculiar  under- 
ItanLg.  An  amateur  can  'low  only 
nive  an  Impression  of  what  occurrea 
lalt  ev^nlng'^His  opVnlon  m^ht  be  con- 
cisely stated:  La  Argentina  constantly 
ijrought  to  mind  a  chapter  }p  HaveiocK 
KUisI  "The  spirit  of  Spain,"  the  chan- 


ter that  Is  devoted'  K-isSpanish  dancing.  I 
It  La  Argentina  can  express  village  co- 
quetry, as  she  did  in  the  familiar  "Peas- 
ant Dance,"  which,  as  before,  was  re- 
demanded  by  the  enthusiastic  audience,  ^ 
she  can  also  vividly  portray  the  nobility, 
the  pride,  the  aloofness  of  the  Spanish 
character.  Witness  the  "Goyescas"  in ' 
the  second  group.  For  the  Spanish 
dance,  when  it  is  uncorrupted,  is  not 
sensual;  it  Ls  hardly  sensuous.  The 
Gypsies  took  the  Spanish  dances,  which 
had  a  Greco-Moorish  origin,  ahd  gave 
them  an  intensity  of  passion,  sometimes 
(t  streak  of  animalism  that  was  foreign 
to  the  native  dances,  though  In  the 
Hme  of  the  Romans  the  lascivious  evo- 
lutions of  girls  from  Cadiz  fired  the 
satirists  with  genuine  or  affected  indig- 
nation. It  is  true  that  La  Argentina 
dances  with  her  whole  body  while  the 
ordinary  ballet  girl  of  Paris  and  the 
Italian  cities  relies  chiefly,  often  solely 
on  her  feet  and  legs;  the  fSce  one  pet- 
rifled  smUe,  or  a  blank  mask.  La  Ar- 
gentina whatever  role  she  assumes.  Is 
noble;  she  has  true,  high-born  elo- 
quence: if  she  is  a  peasant,  her  coquet- 
ry has  maidenly  innocence. 

An  agreeable  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  Mr.  Berdion's  piano  play- 
ing not  only  in  the  sonata  by  Mateor 
Alb'eniz  transcribed  by  Nin,  the  excerpt 
from  Granados's  "Goyescas,"  the  legend 
of  Albeniz  and  Larrigla's  Jota,  but  In 
the  music  to  which  La  Argentina' 
danced. 

ANGNA  feSTEKS 

Angha  Enters,  dancer,  mime,  social 
critic,  and  satirisO,  brought  another  de- 
lightful prcgram  of  compositions  to 
Boston  last  night  at  Repertory  hall. 
The  program  v.as  compeundjd  of  fa-  _ 
Torites  from  previous  recitals,  and  of 
six  daness  r.ew  to  Boston  audiences,  the  ' 
Witty  tit'lcs  of  which  are  the  following: 
Picnic— 1860;  Shaking  cf  the  Sheets; 
Daunce  V/e,  Praunce  Wc;  Antique  in  the 
Srglish  Manner— Rosetti  Ltd;  Court  of 
Lo\«— 16th  Centur--  Racket;  Cc-ntre- 
danse  No.  2— Invention. 

A  fashionable  audience  filled  the  hall, 
and  received  the  offerings  of  Miss  En- 
ters with  understanding  an  enthusiasm. 
To  her  qualities  of  deft  caricature, 


skilful  characterization,  and  varien 
tomlne,-well  known  to  those  who 
seen  her,  if  only  once,— Miss  E-ni-^iJ 
ad<£  layer  after  ^-^^1  °f  ^btMy  thn 
make' seeing  her  again  ana  •tgai-i, 
-"he  same  compositions,  as  much  o^  an 
artistic  necessity  as  It  K  to  near  isdun 
fugues  morelhlrn  once.    A  composition 

.  hit  at  first  pleases '"^."^^.-iSc 
cause  of   aumorous,  ■  sympathetic,  oi 

Feline  Her  Madonnas,  at  first  livmg 
Dictwes  then  dances,  then  crystalUza- 
tionfof'tihe  spirit  of  an  age,  grow  con- 
.l^^tiv  inore  beautiful  and  satisfying. 
VeUne  Tt  ^-st  seems  just  a  strange 
ronceit.  then  a  choreograpWc  composi- 
tion of  real  power,  later  shows  a  core 
of  satire  (for  nothing  less  than  the 
national  Spanish  dance,   that  has 

^%f'^-  new  dances,  the  Picnic  of 
18?0  showed  us  a  lady  in  hoopskut  and 
-hady  hat.  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a 
streaL.  wifh  dozing  spouse  nearby  un- 
der an  umbrella.  The  invisible  spouse 
baited  her  hc-ok  with  worms,  she  shud 
dering  tenderly  the  while;  shc^^raided 

a  dai?y  chain;  she  6"^"^  P^y^tf/eVl 
cately  into  the  stream;  at  last  she  cu 

l^^fhe  "sheets"''  T  E  iL'  bethfn  '  cos! 
U'con'S  up  Scenes  oi^^or  f^u. 
plague-ridden  days,  when  .?eath  'J^"^'^'^ 

us  a  hearVy  lass  leaping  about  energetl- 
eaiiv  in  her  heavy  clothes,  and  playing 
chUdish  gam^  with  lusty  enjoyment. 
"Antique  in  the  English  Manner-Rc- 
settl  Ltd"  adds  anoiher  to  her  gaiiery 
Studies  of  artistic  pretense  .  .  • 
fmong       others  being  the  Neo-cla^^c 

L%^^V^lld?n-^T^he«^^^^^ 

-^^«mre|^lth2"^S^ 
wrote  the  communings  down.  nastiiJ; 

peasant  jM.  iteaimg  oj)  »r  .  tomii 


of  thme. 


'  VIRGINIA  WARREN 

furnce^.  ^¥^1  f^^fowJn7wKr  pr^-J 
grmt    Bach,  Mon  Ame  croyante  tres-i 
fame  et  chantc  (My  Heart  capi  Faita 
fiin-  Handel   Care  Selve,  Oh  Had  « 
"■bar  "     n  mitro  wolf.  VerborsenhelW 


All  .!U         1....-        -1  WIUIMI, 

nsamkcil:  Debussy,  Void  que  lo 
.  mp.s:   Ravrl,  D'Anne  Jouant  de 
"o  leitc,  D'Anne  qui  mp  jecla  de  la 
1  Hue.  L'Aiie  blanc:  Deems  Taylor, 
i  rivals;  Winter  Watts.  Like  Music, 
n  e  Waters.  Richard  Hageman,  Me 
pnv  Alons.  ^  , 

s   Warren's    voice    Is  extremely 
and  light.  Uiough  of  very  pretty 
her  manner  of  producing  It, 
sends  It  upward  Into  her  head 
i  of  out  towards  the  audience, 
i  It  to  soimd  even  more  remote 
enders  her  enunciation  In  all  the 
iges  she  essays  equally  hard  to 
stand  (though,  from  an  occasional 
e  or  sentence  caught  on  the  wing, 
ther.s  that  It  Is  accurate  and  care- 
Yet   despite   these    and  other 
leaps  of  equipment  and  technique, 
ast  be  snld  that  her  Intelligence 
artistic  conscience  and  a  natural 
ig  for  melodic  grace  combined  to 
much  charm  to  her  performance, 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  In 
■  that  a  vulgar  curiosity  on  the 
t  mav   be  satisfied,  exactly  why 
Warien  chose  to  sing  a  German 
'n  French  to  an  American  audience. 
.I's  "Mein  glaeubiges  Herz"  ("My 

Nrt    ever    Faithful")    became  "Mon 
croyante."  and  its  loud  rejoicing 
ime  a  delicate,  perfumed  ecstasy, 
t  ecstasy  was  marred  a  little — it  is 
> — by  a  lapse  of  memory  which  re- 
ed in  a  little  temporary  confusion, 
i-",  an  excusable  Initial  nervousness 
Sy  have  been  partly  to  blame.  In 


Eruc.-t.    Krcuck.    ..f    Cs!Pr1i'v.K.\..K  . 
origin,  was  born  at  Vienn.a  1"  lau". 
now  lives  in  Berlin.   A  pupil  of  Schoen- 
berg,  ho  was  at  first  of  the  extreme  left 
wing  a,-,  a  composer.   He  Is  now  said  to 
be  more  of  a  romantic  than  a  Unear 
contrapuntUt.    A  voluminous  composer, 
he  \a  known  m  thl.s  country  chiefly  by 
his  opera,  "Yonny  splelt  Auf,'  a  Jazz 

opera  with  a  negro  hero  which  has  M^^^  ^^^^^  ^is  Datterea  nac, 

performed  the  Metropolllan  "Pf!?  hoping  .some  day  t,o  bring  it  down.  He 
house.  Tlie'Xittle'' .symphony,  a  recent  1^^^^^  ^^^^^^       hl.s  own  way  the 

work,  was  brought  out  in  N<;w  YorK  jaoi  .character  made  beloved  by  the  late 
month  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  U,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  p,^y 

Society,  conducted  by  Ericn  >^^]°^'-       period.    Now  he  has  done  it.  and  he 

The   program   that   had  ""Jhas  done  it  well, 

nounoed  for  this  week  will  be  tnai  oi     -Lightnin'  "  was  produced  as  a  stage 


I  ill-.  V.  .iiiiiiM  yi-ar  i>i  1  •  ,]■  1  lira  In:, 
first,  stage  appearances  he  has  gone 
,up  .and  up.  tci  become  a  newspaper  col- 
umnist, the  nation's  mo.'  t,  original  wag, 
a  Jester  for  presidents  and  kings,  a 
stage  substitute  for  Fred  Stone,  favor- 
ite 7.any  of  all  children,  and  a  motion 
picture  player,  and  star.  Now  he 
presents  hlm.self  In  a  role  at  which  for 
he  has  tnssed  his  battered  hat, 
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same  stUl  small  voice,  but  with  ai 
elegance  of  style  and  a  most  com- 
ndable  refusal  to  break  up  her 
rases,  however  long  and  taxing  to 
:  breath  supply,  into  more  convenient 
gths,  she  sang  the  beautiful  "Care 
Ive"  of  Handel.  A  pleasant  grace 
rvaded  her  first  exciu'sion  into  Eng- 
rt,  in  the  same  composer's  "Oh,  Had 
Jubal's  Lyre." 

Miss  Warren  was  able  to  infuse  a 
le,  though  hardly  enough,  of  warmth 
d  solidity  into  her  voice  and  some- 
Ing  of  pa.ssion  Into  her  style  for 
olf's  "Verborgenheit."  Of  her  two 
igs  by  Brahms,  "Feldeinsamkeit" 
tked  the  repose,  the  slow  dreaming 
fthm  it  demands,  but  "Heine  Liebe 
gi-uen,"  so  often  shouted  by  large 
unhappy  sopranos,  had  just  the 
ht  quality  of  light  and  joyous  exalta- 
n.    There  was  a  delicate  beauty  in 

singing  of  Debussy's  charming  and 

little  known  "Void  que  le  prln- 
ps"  and  her  treatment  of  Ravel's 
lously  impersonal  songs  (most  pleas- 

for  their  perfectly  wrought  accom- 
nlments)  -was  tasteful.   Most  charm- 

of  all  was  her  delightful  singing 
Hue's  "L'Ane  Blanc."  It  was  this 
ench  group  that  best  suited  Miss 
arren's  fine-spun  thread  of  vocal  tone 
lacking  freedom  and  clarity,  yet  not 
void  of  beauty — and  her  graceful 
terpretlve  gift. 

Of  the  American  songs  of  her  final 
oup  the  most  interesting — being  un- 
mlliar— was  that  of  Deems  Taylor, 
attempt— not  altogether  successful — ■ 
achieving  vivacity  while  avoiding  the 
mmonplace.  Miss  Warren  received 
full  measure  of  enthusiastic  applauso. 
lich  she  shared  with  her  usually  ex- 
llent  accompanist,  Bernard  Zighera. 
)me  additional  scngs  were  sung. 

S.  S. 


CONCERT  NOTES  ' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  re- 
irned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  last 
jnday  morning.    The  Beethoven  Fes- 
iia.1  incited  enthusiasm.    Many  In  the 
rge  audiences  expressed  a  wish  for 
series  of  a  smillar  nature  next  season 
-a  Brahms  Festival,  for  example,  or  a 
irles  of  concerts  devoted  to  French, 
.erman,  Russian  composers  and  those 
f  other  nations.  The  soloists  last  week 
ere  Myra  Hess  and  Messrs.  Zlmballst 
d  Hofmann.    The  symphonies  per- 
rmed   were    the   first,    third,  fifth, 
venth  and  ninth,  the  overtures  were 
e  "Egmont,"  "Corlolanus"  and  "Len- 
e "  No.  3.    Constitution  hall,  a  large 
iditorlum,   was  well  fitted  for  the  I, 
rlier  concerts;  completely  filled  on 
•iday  and  Saturday.    A  local  chorus 
sisted  In  the  performance  of  the  ninth 
'mphony.    This  chorus,  composed  of ! 
ooci  material,  had  been  iasufficiently  I 
repared.    If  it  had  not  been  for  extra  I 
liearsals  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  i 
oussevitzky  and  Arthur  Fiedler,  it  Is 
oubtful  whether  the  symphony  could ' 
a\  e  been  performed.    Through  their  i 
fforts  the  performance  was  of  a  high 
rder. 

nr.  Koussevltzky,  naturally  tired  by 
e  wef  k's  work,  returning,  caught  cold, 
hile  his  indisposition  is  not  serious,  it 
thought  advisable  for  him  to  refrain 
rom  conducting  the  concert  tonight  at 
ambridge  and  those  of  the  week  In 
jymphoiiy    hall.    The    program  an- 
lounced  for  tomorrov/  and  Saturdaj 
las  necessarily  been  changed.  Mr.  Bur- 
;ln   will  conduct  in  Symphony  hai: 
Srenek's  "Little"  symphony  and  the  first 
j\-Dhory  of  Sibelius.   Bruce  Simond 
l^.plaj  Mozart's  Piano. gjhcerto  In  A 
^'or.   

i 


Mary  Garden  Plays  Title  Role 
at  Premiere  of  "Camille" 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  10  (A.  P.)— The 
long  anticipated  "Jazz  Opera,"  writ- 
ten by  the  'young  Chlcagoan,  Hamil- 
ton Forrest,  a  modern  interpretation 
of  the  old  story  of  "Camille,"  was 
presented  in  its  world  premiere  to- 
night by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company. 

Mary  Garden's  first  appearance  of 
the  season  in  the  title  role  and  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  work 
aroused  an  Interest  that  approached 
excitement. 

The  city  took  "Camille"  as  Its  own 
despite  the»fact  fhat  it  was  an  adap- 
tation of  the  old  story  and  play  by 
Alexandre  Dumas  Ills  and  that  it  was 
given  in  French.  Forrest/  twenty- 
eighth-year-old  former  office  boy, 
was  born  and  trained  in  Chicago. 
Mary  Garden  was  considered  "native" 
through  many  years'  association,  and 
the  Chicago  company  was  producing 
the  opera  for  the  first  time  in  any 
city. 

Added  to  this  element  of  civic 
pride  was  the  air  of  mystery  which 
surrounded  the  production.  The  pub- 
lic was  given  only  hints,  told  that  the 
language  of  ,  "flaming  youth"  was  in- 
troduced, that  the  fragile  courtesan 
of  Dumas  had  become  a  modern 
young  Parislenne  and  that  'modern 
Jazz  tunes"  were  Introduced. 

Hints  were  all,  however.  The  score 
was  carefully  guarded  and  no  detaUs 
of  the  altered  plot  or  the  stagecraft 
were  revealed. 

Mary  Garden,  who  helped  the 
young  composer  get  his  start  and 
who  has  been  enthusiastic  ever  since 
he  started  writing  "Camille,"  said  the 
opera  was  so  original,  the  dramatic 
effect  so  Intense,  the  jazz  innovations 
so  important  in  their  possible  in- 
fluence o"  American  music  that  she 
"Jumped  at  the  chance"  to  sing  the 
leading  role. 

Her  protege  hoped  "Camille"  would 
be  a  forerunner  of  a  series  of  truly 
American  operas  that  are  "vigorous, 
original,  essentially  American  In  cre- 
ative music." 

"Good  jazz."  said  Forrest,  "can  be 
the  highest  type  of  music.  It  is  our 
American  creation.  If  we  write  music 
In  this  country  with  any  feeling  for 
our  present  culture  then  we  must 
certainly  write  some  jazz  music." 

Charles  Hackett  played  opposite 
Miss  Garden  as  Armand,  the  lover  of 
Marguerite  or  the  "lady  of  the  ca- 
mellias."   Emil  Cooper  conducted. 


He. 

"  METROPOLITAN 
"Lightnin' " 

An  all-talking-  comedy  drama  adapted  to 
the  screen  by  S.  N.  Behrman  and  Sonva 
Lerien  Irom  tlie  play  of  the  same  name 
b.v  VVinohell  Smith  and  Frank  Bacon:  di- 
i-pt-ted  by  Henry  King  and  pi-esented  by  Fox 
«'ith    the    lollowins:  cast: 

Lightnin'  "  Bill  Jones    Will  Rogers 

Mrs.  Jones.  Louise  Di-esser 

John  Marvin    Joel  MoCrea 

Milly  Jones    Helen  Cohan 

Mrs.  Lower    Sharon  Lynn 

Lem  Townsend    J.  M.  Kerriean 

Marffai-el  Davis    R„th  Wa.-ren 

  Joyce  Compton 

^'-''^id   Rex  Bell 

gheriff    Frank  Campean 

  Luke  Cosprove 

Walter  Lannon    Thomas  Jefferson 

Cj''^-.  Br05>ks    Goodee  Monteoniery 

Monte  Wmslow    phi]  Tead 

f.^  Hammond    Walter  Percival 

Mrs.  Thatcher    Charlotte  Walker 

It  seems  a  far  reach  from  the  days 
when  Will  Rogers  was  fussing  with  a 
lariat,  chewing  gum  and  commenting 
dryly  on  sundry  homely  topics  In  a 


play  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  Aug.  2^  1918.    It  became  an  In- I 
stant  sensation,  and  ran  on  and  on 
until  the  actors'  strike  stopped  It,  a 
ypnx  later.    But  it  was  taken  up  again, 
I  and  ran  for  three  years  in  New  York 
alone.    Then,  -while  playing  Old  Bill 
1  Jones  In  Chicago,  Frank  Bacon  died, 
'  and  "Lightnin' "  practically  died  with 
I  him.    Will  Rogers  is  Bacon's  logical 
;  successor.    His  is  the  shrewd  yet  child- 
like countenance,  his    the  twinkling 
eyes,  the  drawling,  hesitant  speech,  the 
'  simple  honesty  behind  a  not  wholly 
deserved  reputation  as  an  idlei*,  a  fab- 
'  rieator  and  a  tippler.    Those  who  mls- 
I  trusted  Will  Rogers's  ability  to  su.stain 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  hours  a 
character  so  guileless  and  yet  so  exact- 
ing will  be  agreeably  amazed  at  his  per- 
formance.   This  new  Bill  Jones  is  his 
own.  even  to  many  of  his  witticisms. 
The  play  itself,   transcribed  for  the 
1  screen  very  competently,  is  still  merely 
(the  setting  for  this    lovable  rascal's 
j  homilies,  yet  it  seems  to  withstand  the 
ruthless  advance  of  the  years  with 
more  than  ordinary  success. 

Jones  and  his  wife,  Mary,  with  their 
daughter  Milly,  have  built  up  a  pros- 
perous business  in  their  hotel,  the  CaU- 
I'^'ada,  situated  squarely  on  the  Calif or- 
- ;  hla-Nevada  line.    The  Nevada  side  Is 
reserved  for  those  seeking  divorces,  the 
other  side  Is  for  every-day  patronage. 
A  group  of  swindlers,  who  previously 
had  duped    young    Marvin    and  his 
mother  out  of  some  valuable  timt)er 
land  are  seeking  to  acquire  the  hotel 
in  exchange  not  for  cash  but  for  worth- 
less stock.    When  old  Bill  refuses  to 
sign  the  necessary  legal  papers  his  wife, 
exasperated  and  urged  by  Thomas,  at- 
torney for  the  swindlers,  orders  him 
out,  prepares    to  divorce    him.  The 
scene  in  the  divorce  court  is  the  chmax 
of  the  story,  with  "Lightnin'  ",  suddenly 
returned  from  nowhere,  acting  as  his 
own  counsel,  outwitting  the  enemy  and 
regaining  his  wife's  affections.  She 
would  kiss  him,  in  open  court.  He, 
abashed,  prefers  to  "wait  'till  we  get 

'^°Tlie  settings  are  restful  and  natural, 
both  as  lo  the  hotel  and  lobby  and 
the  court  room  and  the  outdoor  scenes 
of    woods    and    lakes.     The  acting 
throughout    is    excellent,  particularly 
that    of  Miss    Dresser    as  "Mother 
Jones,  Mr.  Cosgrove  as  old  Zeb,  the 
war  veteran  who  had  been  reading  de- 
tective stories  and  wanted  to  be  a.  cow- 
boy. Miss  Warren  as  one-half  of  a 
1  vaudeville  team  seeking  a  divorce  and 
tending  solace  in  the  susceptible  Judge 
iTownsend.  played    by    Mr.  Kerrigan; 
j  Miss  Cohan,  daughter  of  George  M., 
i  making  her  debut  as  Milly;  and  Mr. 
I  Campeau  as  the  .sheriff  who  had  a  ^ 
warrant  for  young  Marvin's  arrest  ana 
never  was  able  to  sen  e  it.    But  with 
all  these  reliable  figures.  "Lightnin 
is  effulgent  only  when  Bill  is  present, 
hiding  his  flask  in  the  till,  peeking 
through  a  door  to  see  if  the  coast  is 
T  clear,  telUng  of  his  many  vocations, 
lawyer,  carpenter,  scout  ■with  Buffalo 
Bill,  and  whatnot;  boasting  of  the  time 
when  he  drove  a  swarm  of  bees  across 
the  plains  in  the  dead  of  winter  and 
never  lost  one;  or  haranguing  an  audi- 
ence of  fair  divorcees,  amusing  them 
with  the  assertion  that  the  Chinese 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  solved 
the  divorce  problem.    "They  drown  all 
the  girl  babies:  smartest  people  In  the 
world."    And  not  once.  In  all  this  de- 
lightful drollery,  does  Mr.  Rogers  <:hew 
eum    How  he  must  have  missed  it! 
1  ^  W.  E.  G. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

)  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

;  The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphonv  Hall  Dr 
'^°"t^"tzky  wa.s  still  sufTering  ■  from' 

Yesteidr  Richard  Burg  n,  the  concert- 
Tel'r  reigned  taU 

K^.^.^  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Bos^^n^l'  ^  Symphony  (first  tune 
in  Boston),  V-  art,  concerto  in  A  major 
lor  piano  (Bruce  Simonds,  pianist)  and 
ocnestra,  Sibelius,  Symphony  No  i 
,  E  minor.  ' 

Krenek,  of  Czeckoslovakian  oriein 
born  m  Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Schoenberg' 
land  now  Imng  in  Berlin  is  in  his  3isl 
.year,  a  fertile  composer,  he  is  probably 
^best  known  in  this  country  by  his 
'  opera  "Jonny  Spieit  Au:,"  which  has  been 


ne'KictropollEan  .  : 
iijiK,   ijy  "Symphoiilsche  Mn, 

land  by  chamber  mu.sic.  The  symphony 
!  Iilayed  ye.slerday,  comixwed  In  1928.  wa: 
'  performed  on  Nov.  6th  of  this  year  at 
'a  concert  In  New  York  of  the  Phllhai- 
monlc  Symphony  Society,  led  by  Erich 
iKlclber,  a  guest. 

(  This  composer  must  be  a  humorist  ol 
\  the  first  water,  for  he  wrote  an  analysis 
lof  the  symphony  with  a  gravity  becom- 
I  mg  any  Hcrr  Mueller  whose  pedestrian 
!  work  was  to  be  played  in  Eislcben  or 
I  Plauen.  Krenek  speaks  of  his  foUow- 
ing  the  traditional  .sonata  form,  of  basic 
'tnnHlities,  reprise,  coda,  .song  form,  etc^ 
.so  that  any  one  not  knowing  him  would 
expect  what  is  eulogized  by  reactionaries 
as  a  "solid  work,"  "well  written,"  "sin- 
cere," "wholly  worthy"— and  prepare 
him.self  therefore  for  a  boresome  half- 
hour.  Krenek  surely  slapped  his  thighs 
and  beat  his  sides  with  laughter  as  he 
wrote  the.se  conventional  lines  about  a 
most  unconventional  and  delightful 
little  work,  composed  much  of  it  in  the 
spirit  of  jazz,  but  at  the  .same  time  dis- 
playing the  technical  equipment  of  a 
thoroughly  grounded  musician  who  has 
an  unusual  gift  of  Invention,  flnd  true 
fancy  that  runs  occasionally  into  the 
fantastic.  Krenek  also  has  a  pleasing 
melodic  streak  in  his  mu.sical  nature; 
a  feeling  for  beauty,  shown  not  only  in 
the  slow  movement.  The  composition 
:  of  his  orchestra  is  as  uncommon  as  the 
I  music  itself:  but  his  choice  of  Instru- 
ments is  not  alone  for  dance  rhythms. 
His  score  calls  for  banjos,  mandolins, 
guitar  and  harp  for  the  suggestion  of 
the  dance;  also  for  a  "vibrating,  rat- 
tling, metallic  sound"  that  he  desires: 
but  with  customary  orchestral  instru- 
ments, curiously  grouped  and  u.sed,  he 
gains  surprising,  fascinating  effects. 
Rossini  in  his  latter  years  wrote  a  Mass 
that  has  many  admirable  pages,  among 
them  a  double  fugue  constructed  in  a 
masterly  manner.  With  characteristic 
irony  he  put  on  the  title  page  "Petite 
Messe."  Krenek  speaks  of  his  "little" 
symphony.    The  three  movements  are 

phort,  but  the  pleasure  given  by  them 
Is  great.  The  audience  yesterday  felt 
jwith  Athenaeus  that  music  is  not  pur- 
posely, necessarily  "educative";  that  it 
should  on  occasion  "dissipate  sadness, 
(produce  affability  and  a  sort  of  gentle- 
man-like joy.  Krenek's  little  work  an- 
jswers  the  definition  of  Athenaeus.  The 
jladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  congi'ega- 
klon  who  sat  in  the  pews  of  Spmphony 
hall  yesterday  accepted  the  symphony 
I  and  rejoiced  in  It;  rejoiced  and  werej 
,not  ashamed.  j 
;  Mr.  Burgin  might  have  been  a  little 
jmore  audacious  in  his  interpretation  of 
iKrenek's  work:  even  a  little  more  reck- 
less, for  he  could  safely  rely  on  the 
ivirtuo.sos  on  the  stage;  but  the  per- 
formance was  exciting,  and  inspired  the 
desire  to  hear  the  Symphony  again  and 
soon.  His  presentation  of  the  great 
j  Symphony  by  Sibelius  was  most  ef- 
ifective.  He  knows  Sibelius,  the  m.an  and 
the  compaser;  he  was  for  a  time  con- 
cert-master of  the  Helsingfors  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  yesterday  he  was  charged  W'ith 
the  spirit  of  Sibelius;  the  Sibelius  of 
the  earlier  symphonic  years.  So  great 
is  Mr.  Burgin's  musical  enthusiasm  for 
this  wild  eloquence — the  symphony  is 
more  than  a  "human  document";  it  is 
a  bardic  rhapsody  on  Finland's  land- 
scapes and  sea-scapes,  people  and  tragic 
biistory — that  he  communicated  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feeling  to  players  who  re- 
sponded with  gusto:  to  an  audience 
that  was  moved  deeply  by  the  emotional 
outbur.sts  of  the  composer. 

Mr.  Simonds  played  accurately  and 
glibly  Mozart's  notes:  he  played -with  un- 
deviating  tonal  monotony.  For  this  per- 
formance -without  nuances  in  tempo  or 
color,  he  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  thus  an- 
nounced: Mozart.  Symphony,  G  minor. 
Stravinsky  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes" 
for  orcliestra  with  chorus  (the  Cecilia 
trained  by  its  conductor.  Arthur  Fled-  ' 
ler) :  Capriccio  for  piano  (Mr.  San- 
roma),  and  orchestra.  Repetition  of 
the  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes."  Bach, 
Organ  F^igue  in  E  flat  major,  orches- 
trated by  Schoenberg.  Stravinsky's 
"Symphonie  de  P.saumes,"  written  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  orchestra, 
also  his  Capriccio  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
The  former  work  will  be  performed  In 
Brussels  today.  

LARGE  AUDIENCT"" 
GREETS  NEWMAN 


Enjoys  His  'Traveltalk' 
Switzerland 


on 


!,  A  very  large  audience  in  Symphony 
hall  last  night  welcomed  Mr.  Newman 
and  enjoyed  thoroughly  his  Traveltalk, 
"Switzerland,"  which  wa.s  richly  illus- 
trated with  unfamiliar  pictures  of  fa- 
miliar places  and  with  many  new  ones 


that  were  of  remarkable  interest,  as  tne 
dramatic  rescue  by  monks  and  dogs  ol 
St.  Bernard  of  a  boy  caught  in  a  bliz- 
zard and  found  unconscious. 

For    as    Bostontans    who    were  in 
Switzerland  last  summer  are  well  aware  ; 
Mr  Newman  found  deep  snow  and  ice 
where  he  expected  to  bask  In  the  sun 
a  sun  friendly  to  photography.    This  1 
however,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
Uking  impies-sive  views 
Alps    The  first  visit  was  to  the  Enga- 
dine-  St.  Moritz,  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive; Si  la  Maria,  delightful  and  rea- 
sonable; Pontre-sina  and  Davos.  The 
audience  was  then  taken  to  the  Gnsons 
infreauently  toured  by  foreigners,  yet 
interesting' on  account  of  the  scenery 
, ,     and  the  devout  people   who  speak  a 
lEi    strange  language.    Andermatt  with  its 
W'    environs:  over  the  Furka  pass  witn 
views  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  covered  with 
fresh  snow;  Interlaken,  with  the  ascent 
of  the  mightv  Jungfrau;  with  the  glori- 
ous views  from  "the  top  of  the  world. 
Then  came    cities— Zurick,    busy  and 
beautiful;  Lucerne  and  the  country  m 
which  the  legendary  hero  William  Tell 
pulled  his  bow  and  .shot  his  arrows.  At 
Basle  the  young  violinist  Yehudi  Menu- 
hin  was  seen  practising  and  at  play. 
What  would  Bern  be  without  its  arcades 
and  bear  pits? 

After  Zeaneatt  and  the  GornergTat. 
he  St.  Bernard  pass,  came  the  descent 

0  lovely  Lake  Leman.  Fi'om  Montr€U> 
.  1th  its"  floral  fete  and  long  floral  pro- 
■ession    Vevev  was  visited  to  see  tnt 

1  raining  and  exploits  of  the  police  dogs' 
that  serve  as  eyes  to  the  blind;  trained 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis  who  lives  high  up  on  Mt.  Peterm 
in  the  villa  of  her  father-in-law  Josef 
Hegmann,  the  pianist.  Mrs.  Eustis  a 
^ea.son  or  two  ago  was  in  Boston  and 
=  poke  in  public  of  her  philanthropic 
<.ntei-prise.  There  were  unusual  pic- 
tures of  the  life  at  Lausanne-Ouchy  and 
Geneva.  The  final  view  was  of  an 
amazing  mountain  climb. 

1  This  is  onlv  a  mere  outline  of  a  Ti-^u" 
pltalk  conspicuous  pictorially  and  by 
I  Mr  Newman's  informing  and  constantly 
entertaining  description  of  his  tour. 
There  will  be  a  repetition  this  aiter- 
i  noon.  ,  , 

The  TYaveltalk  of  next  week,  the  last 
of  the  series,  is  entitled  "La    Vie  de 

;  Paris."  _   ,  ^- 

T  OEWS  STATE 
"The  Lottery  Bride" 

An  all-l;)lkii)C  and  sincinir  soreen  rirania 
adaptPd  Uom  Ihe  stor.v.  ■  Bride  «<>."  hy  Her- 
bert Stothai  i :  music  composed  h.v  Riidiil|>li 
Fiiml:  direcied  b.v  Paul  L.  Stein  and  pmi- 
dnced  b.v  .\rlhiir  Hanimerstein  for  .loseph  M. 
.Schenck  and  United  Artipts.  with  Itie  fol 
)owinr  cast:  „ 

.lenn.r   Jeaiiette  MaiDonald 

Chris    .John  G;nri<  k 

Hoke   .Toe  E.  Brow:, 

Olaf   Robert  Chi-holm 

Alberto   Joseph  M<Canl,i.v 

Hilda    7.asii  Pitif 

Boris  Harr.v  Griblion 

Nets  '.  .'   Carroll  N.vp 

A  first  view  of  "The  Lottery  Bride" 
gives  the  impression  that  "The  Lottery 
Bride"  was  intended  as  a  Norse  music- 
drama,  developed  infantile  paraly.sis  at 
an  early  period,  and  in  its  final  stages 
became  a  shadowy  phantasy  for  juvenile 
appreciation  solely.  Certainly  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  cannot  append  his  signature 
to  this  his  first  Hollywood  enterprise 
j  with  any  serious  thought  that  he  ha' 
done  anything  worth  w"hile.  More  likely 
;  he  became  dismayed  when  confronted 
by  the  30  odd  associates  who.se  names 
!  appear  on  the  roster  of  makers  of  "The 
Lottery  Bride."  threw  up  his  hands  and 
!  slunk  away,  to  let  these  studio  experts 
work  their  will,  and  their  worst. 

Herbert  Stothart.  who  as  composer 
j  has  collaborated  with  the  best  of  ourj 
modern  melodists,  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten a  .stor,-  called  "Bride  66,"  the  tale  of 
a  pretty  girl  in  Oslo  who  ran  away  to 
the  North  after  her  brother  had  stolen 
from  the  bank  and  disappeared,  and 
after  she  had  had  a  lover's  quarrel  with 
Chris,  an  unreasonable  and  rather  dumo' 
university  student.    A- marriage  broker 
has  put  the  idea  into  Jenny's  head.  She 
can  go  to  the  mining  region  and  marry 
,  the  man  who  draws  her  number  on  the 
lottery  wheel.    Chris,  who  has  preceded  i 
her,  draws  her  number,  but  gives  it  to 
his  brother  Olaf  without  looking  at  the 
1    photograph  of  the  lady.    Later  he  re- 
:   grets  this  oversight.    Loyal  to  Olaf.  he 
embarks  on  a  dirigible  bound  on  Arctic 
exploration  and  is  WTecked.  Olaf.  learn- 
ing the  truth,  starts  after  him  with  dog 
;  sleds,  and  Jenny,  in  an  ice-wrappeti 
ship,  rescues  every  one.  including  the 
'  villain  Afoerto.     it  is  all  pretty  pre- 
posterous. 

Mr.  Frimi's  score  is  unworthy  of  him 
'  It  contains  two  or  three  fair  male  cho- 
!  ral  numbers,  a  few  duos  and  one  goori 
sentimental  solo  for  Mr.  Chlsholm.  who  . 
will  be  remembered  for  his  song  of  the' 
whip  in  "Golden  Dawn."  There  is  iittie| 
for  MLss  MacDonald,  either  in  charac- 
;  terization  or  vocalism.    The  orchestral ' 
;  accompaniments  are  generally  scratchv  i 
^  Mr.  Brown,  MLss  Pitts  and  Mr.  Gribboi^  | 
,  ■'ave  the  comedy  ;  oles.  workinsr  hard ' 


for  every  laugh'they  get.  The  whole 
effort  Is  another  demonstration  of  the 
technical  difficulties  encountered  in  pro- 
ducing a  maslcal  comedy  in  a  studio 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  tried  it  with  "S?lly,"  m 
Technicolor,  and  escaped  with  honor- 
able mention.     Mr.  Hammcistein  h^s 

had  a  tough  season  in  the  theatre.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  spendtne 
somebody's  else's  money  on  "The  LoC 
tery  Bride."  w.  E.  G. 


iTonnation  was  really  arlluUy  and 
I  subtly  done.  Only  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents well-deserved  tributes  to  each 
of  the  other  leading  characters.  The 
performance  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  audience. 


Cercle  Fran^als  Play 
Pine  Arts  Theater,  Boston — Le  Cercle 
Prancais  de  1'  Unlversite  Harvard  pre- 
sente  "La  Grande  Duchesse  et  Le 
Garcon  D'Etage,"  par  Alfred  Savcir. 
Dec.  11,  en  matinee  Dec.  12,  en  soiree 
Personnages: 

Albert  V.  E.  Blacque 

Le  Grand-Due  Paul  J.  B.  Jack.<,on 

Le  Grand-DUc  Pierre  W.  A.  C.  Miller  III 

Matard  Charles  Fowlei 

Floche  P.  F.  Sliver 

Heiss  Gilbert  Kerlln 

Le  Baron  J.  D.  Kernan 

iLe  Prince  W.  D.  Carter 

Egor  J.  S.  B.  Archer 

ler  Monsieur  R.  J.  Bulkley,  Jr. 

Her  Monsieur  G,  F.  Morrell 

Xenia  Kathleen  Chase 

Comtesse  Avoloff  Beatrice  Clough 

Henriette  Lorraine  Warner 

La  Baronne  Camilla  Brown 

Ire  Dame  Mary  Vance 

Breaking  away  for  the  first  time 
from  its  traditional  policy  of  present- 
ing either  a  comedy  of  Moliere  or 
several  short  plays  by  French  play- 
wiight?  of  the  last  century,  the  Cercle 

Frangais  has  scored  a  decisive  tri- 
umph with  this  modern  three-act 
comedy  which  had  its  premiere  m 
Paris  only  a  few  years  ago. 

"Quelques  chose  de  moderne,  ex- 
primant  I'idiome   et   I'espirit  fran- 
cais  actuels,"  a  note  in  the  program 
describes   the    play;    and  although 
there  is  hardly  a  single  French  char- 
acter in  the  play,  which  deals  with 
the  trials  of  a  group  of  Russian  refu- 
gees, it  does  express  the  essence  of 
the  French  people  and  language  of 
today.  Its  characters  may  be  nomi- 
nally Swiss  and  Russian;  in  feeling 
they  are  distinctly  French. 
I    One  might  reasonably  expect  a  criti- 
^  cism  of  a  presentation  of  this  type  to 
i  begun :  "Considering  it  was  an  amateur 
production   and  in   a   foreign  lan- 
guage ..."  Not  at  all.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellect  performance,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing well  rendered  in  all  but  flawless 
French. 

The  choice  of  M.  Savoir's  playjva^ 

wholly  fortunate.  Its  lines  are  amusing 
and  uniformly  light,  if  rarely  brilliant, 
'  and  there  are  no  high  emotional  cli- 
maxes—sure pitfalls  for  amateur  play- 
ers almost  always. 

Xenia,  a  Grand  Duchess  exiled  from 
Russia  by  the  revolution,  still  main- 
tains a  miniature  court,  consisting  of 
her  uncle,  the  pompous,  practical 
Grand  Duke  Paul;  her  cousin,  the 
irresponsible  but  likable  Grand  Duke 
Pierre,  and  a  former  lady-in-waiting, 
the  sentimental  Comtesse  Avaloff. 
Xenia  pays  the  bills  by  selling  her 
jewels. 

When  her  money  runs  low,  it  is 
Albert,  a  floor  waiter  in  their  hotel  in 
Ouchy,  who  mysteriously  slips  money 
in  her  purse  to  pay  her  debts.  Dis- 
covered, he  declares  his  love  for  her, 
and  she  confesses  to  have  loved  him 
since  the  first  time  he  spilled  melted 
butter  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  But 
though  ready  to  give  up  all  for  him 
while  believing  him  a  waiter  and  per- 
haps a  robber,  she  banishes  him  ut- 
terly on  learning  he  is  not  only  heir 
to  1'2  hotels,  but,  ^'orse  still,  son  of 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Federa- 
tion. However,  Albert  finds  her  twof 
years  later  in  Deauville,  now  pro-  ■ 
prietor  of  a  night  club  and  a  much 
humbler  Duchess.  Donning  once  more 
the  apron  and  serviette,  he  accom- 
plishes the  inevitable. 

All  the  parts  were  well  acted.  Not 
once  was  the  action  allowed  to  lag. 
The  whole  performance  was  kept  at 
that  rapid  tempo  which  is  the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  stage  to- 
day, above  all,  perhaps,  of  the  French 
stage.  Great  credit  is  due  the 
"metteur  en  Scene,"  'W.  B.  Cowen  Jr., 
for  the  staging. 

"V.  E.  Blacque,  who  as  we  suspected 
is  part  French,  was  delightful  as  Al- 
bert. His  French  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear.  As  Xenia  Miss  Kathleen  Chase 
was  equally  pleasing,  particularly  so, 
it  seemed  to  us,  after  she  had  "learned 
patience  and  commerce."  Her  trans- 


Cone 
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By  PHILIP  HALE  /  ^  ♦ 

Mr.  Giesemng  will  play  in  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon  a  sonata  by 
Castelnuovo-Teresco,  who  is  known  here  chiefly  by  his  songs-^The  Shake- 
SJarrset^cluded.  Orchestral  pieces  by  this  Italian  have  also  been  played 
^oTher  Imerican  cities.  He  was  bom  in- 1895 

he  gav?  the  finest  interpretation  of  it  we  have  ever  heard. 

IS  not  the  people's  Symphoiif^^a  rnist^^^^^^^^  SrelSueST- 
works  that  axe  difficult  in  P^^^y'^^'^^^'  l^,f,Vr^^eht  well  cultivat^.  There 
terpretation?  There  is  a  field  this  f^^^^^^^^J^^f '  J'^Utet  ^  sym- 
are  overtures,  as  those  by  Auber  f ""Pf;^^^^       a  place  in 

phonic  poems,  even  walt.es  P^J^'P"^,^^^ 

symphony  hall.   Kleber,  a  g^^^*  ^^L^  a  waltz  by  Josef  Strauss,  on 

Society  of  New  York,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  a  waiiz  oy 

his  farewell  program  last  month^  

Mme.  Aksarova,  who  will  s^^nT^^^xt  W^^^^^^^ 
Paris  and  Leningrad  and  sang  in  ^^'l^^^^TnltuX  consi.sts  chief- 
f^rst  recital  in  New  York  la.  ^^^l^^ZSX'^riX  Duparc  and  Rouv 
ly  of  Russian  anas  and  ^o'^^^'/^"^'!  "  gingers  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  was, 
sel.  Bal»kirev  has  been  ^^^^^^^^^^^'"heJ/ara  composer  of  songs.  Boro- 
we  believe,  the  first  to  make  him  knowTi  here  ^  "^^^  ^  ^ut  it  is 
din  has  been  more  favored^  J-o^lava s  a  a  has^be^en  sun.^^^  .^^^  ^^^^ 

ISrw-rsinrif^y  son.  has  been  poisoned"  the  one 
better  ^no'^  as  "Mon  chant  est  ame^auvage  7  ^  .  ^ 

^yZ^t^^^^oi  Mme.  Giannini,  who  will  smg 
The  name  "Munro   is  on  the  program  °^  ^^^^^^^  „,,,nist  of 

rPel^ tShrSon^Hfs^fngs  were  popular  in  1720-30.  The  one 
chosen  by  Mme.  Giannini  has  this  text: 

"My  Goddess,  Celia,  Heavenly  fair. 

As  lilies  sweet,  so  soft  as  air,   

Jet  loose  thy  tresses,  spread  thy  charms 

And  to  my  love  give  fresh  alarms. 

"Give  me  Ambrosia  In  a  kiss, 
■  That  I  may  rival  love  in  bliss 

That  I  may  mix  my  soul  with  thine. 

And  make  the  pleasure  all  divme. 

verses  U.e  t.ese  a™„S.d  .he  ^^-^^..^ij  Tm^^^'X^U 
„ho  wrote  an  enwitalnmg  »*,»;™'  '„  "  „,  ,er»s  cho.en  by  many 
ialnsl  Be  Wev.rence  nl^pnemy  l«nt^^^^^^^^^  ,„„j 

srrr^•p«l>.e^*'J      .et  „« ....  »n*  yc 


chosen  by 
words  by  Moerike 


Erchendorfl.  in  ^^88; JDer  Musikant^^  ^^^^^^ 


can  Club?  He,  cones  by  Brahms,  Schumann  and 

Sfective  off  the  stage,  but  ^here  are  songs  oy  s^i^^^^ann's  "Lust 

WoU  to  compensate,  also  a  ^^^^^^f^a  program  nor  are  Wolfs  songs 
der  Sturmnacht"  is  ^^.1^°";' ^',Sar  ^'Der  Genesene  an  die  Hoanung^" 
Mr,  Kipnis  „    ..verschwiegene  Liebe,"  words  by 

nrrsik^n^alsoT^^^^^^  in  .l«S«'  " 

^jSrs?ngs%"S^ 
poorest  songs,  i;,r;^eUt  Holyoke  College  carol  choir, 

Dr.  Hammond,  the  conductor  of  the  Mt.  iio  y  ^^^^^^ 
which  will  Sing  m  ^onnn...^c.^^^^^^  ^^.y^,,,  ^^ere 

school  children  in  the  Second  Congregauo  ^^^^ 
he  was  organist  and  <'^«^";^-2',- ,Sr 

they  were  looked  at  askance  by  ^taid  churcng  ^^^.^  ^.^^^ 

S^Holyoke  choir  begins  iU  series  o^^^  ^^^^  ^hurs- 

vlsit  New  York,  then  H^^«°^'^_°°^,e-  an  18th  century  French  carol,  'He 
day  will  be  new  to  the  Boston  ^  the  tune  of  Louis  XV. 

Am,  divine  is  he,"  ^^l^  ^I'J^"^  TTeloHs  on  Christmas  eve,  1914, 
This  was  sung  by  French  troops  in  t he  t^e  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

S^ly  three  verses  of  the  Pohsh  carol  ^  ^  ,hUd  Jesus;  "a  fur-lined 
The  clothes  and  ^0°^  J^J^'.'S  Soes  studded  with  nails,  while  bar^y 
jacket  with  loops  of  ^jl'^  ^ord  and       ^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  and  lamb 

^th  a  rich  golden  ^^^^f '  ^^.'^.^f^l  f7ast  of  Gargantuan  proportions. 

HamUton  de  forest's  opera    Camme^    w    ^p^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Dec  10.  This  treatment  of  the  5°"^^^;  ^      ^ie.   The  opera  will  be 

SSden  an  opportunity  to  be  J^^'  ^^/^^  we  shall  not  see  Claudia  Mu^o 
performed  here  on  Feb.  6.  "^^^  a  pity  tn  audiences  for  some 

2%^^-.  S  i^oScer-n^m-Se."  Miss  Garden,  un- 


y^*"-  ■iVbTaueen  of'a  night  club.  Will  contract  be  the  gamejn  the 
derstand,  will  be  '  reckless 


,  of  a  night  ciuD.    wiu  vfoman  he 

"shoot."  — 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

ire  told  that  the  charivari  In  "Green  Grows  the  Lilacs"  Is  a  realistic 
tion  of  a  scene  that  actually  occurred  In  the  Indian  Territory  In 
_  y  sixties.  That  there  were  charivaris  Is  no  doubt  true;  how  about 
i  ov^e  in  this  play? 
The  bridegroom  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  co-males,  the  cowboy's, 
d  the  farmers.  The  heroine  was  loved  and  respected.  That  on  their 
dding  night  they  were  serenaded  by  "rough  music"  is  not  unlikely.  That 
s  bride  was  pulled  out  at  night  from  her  bedroom  and  in  her  nightgown— 
Ik  pyjamas  were  probably  not  on  sale  in  the  territory  at  that  time— put 
th  the  bridegroom  on  a  high  haystack  and  then  greeted  with  ribald  jests, 
s  we  refuse  to  believe.  This  scene  is  not  amusing;  it  is  not  pathetic;  it 
repulsive,  so  much  so  that, on  the  opening  night  some  women,  evidently 
gusted,  left  the  theatre  and  did  not  return. 

After  the  dance  at  old  man  Peck's  the  play  lost  interest.  Was  it  possible 
It  any  sheriff  in  the  territory  would  have  allowed  a  pris6ner  accused  of 
irder  to  leave  the  jail  to  see  his  wife  before  the  trial?  Is  the  behavior 
Laurey  in  the  final  scene  natural?  Was  it  possible  that  she  did  not 
Dw  her  husband  had  been  imprisoned?  No  doubt  she  felt  herself  deeply 
anged.  insulted,  shamed  by  tha  vile  jests  cracked  at  her  expense  when 
•  was  on  the  stack?  But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  her  cowboy  husband. 

the  scene  of  the  chayivari  and  the  last  scene  are  not  true  to  the 
jracters,  chief  and  minor. 


Nor  can  the  fifth  scene  properly  be  called  that  of  the  charivari,  for  a 
enade  of  this  nature  is  for  an  unpopular  person.  It  was  originally,  in 
ituries  gone  by,  for  a  widow  or  a  widower  who  contracted  a  second  rnar- 

e:  or  for  a  woman  or  man  who  wedded  when  the  respective  ages  were 
ely  apart,  or  one  of  the  couple  was  of  notoriously  disreputable  character. 

Christian  Fathers  had  much  to  say  about  second  marriages.  Saint 
[ome  was  furiously  indignant  with  a  man  who  had  buried  20  wives,  and 
"ded  at  last  a  woman  who  had  buried  22  husbands. 

The  good  Fathers  quoted  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Martial  and  others;  Martial, 
e  epigram  "To  Faustlnus"  In  the  sixth  book  is  thus  translated  by  John 
hur  Pott: 

"Some  thirty  days  ago  not  more,  we  saw 
Enacted  once  again  the  Julian  law 
And  outward  decency  restored:  since  then 
Has  Telesilla  married  husbands  ten! 
This  oft-played  farce  is  'marriage'!  I  confess     •••  ' 
A  demi-mondaine  would  offend  me  less." 

I  But  Martial  wrote  a  stronger  word  than  "demi-mondaine"  and  Fletther 
more  literal  when  he  translated  the  Latin  lines: 

"She  that  doth  wed  so  oft,  weds  not  at  all 
-  But  rather  her  we  may  more  truly  call 
A  mere  legitimate  adulteress. 

A  simple  arrrant  wench  offends  me  less."  , 


on  *his  head,  his  face  "AtaUlea  Wiin  soot.  iiKe  a  chimney  sweep's,  a  nitliy 
broken  pipe  In  his  mouth.  Ross  would  look  round  the  room  with  a  dull, 
brutal  scowl.  Instantly  a  dead  silence  prevailed— a  silence  which  would 
last  for  quite  a  minute— while  the  ghastly  flgOre  swayed  slowly  from  sldn 
to  side  with  an  occasional  hollow  groan.  Then,  without  warning,  the  chim- 
ney sweep,  who  was  suppcsed  to  be  in  Newgate  awaiting  his  execution, 
would  break  Into  that  mournful  chant,  with  its  dreadful  refrain,  which  ran 
in  men's  ears  long  years  after  they  had  become  respectable  and  h"ad  for- 
gotten those  brave  nights  in  town.  Six  verses  are  given  in  Arthur  L.  Ha.v- 
ward  s  "The  Days  of  Dickens."  Mr.  Hayward  copied  them  from  a  note  taken 
at  the  time  by  one  who  heard  the  song.  "I  have  printed  them  as  a  curi- 
osity, never  having  seen  them  in  any  book." 

The  first  and  the  last  verses  will  be  enough: 
"My  name  is  Sam  Hall,  I'm  a  thief: 
My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall,  I'm  a  thief! 
My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall, 
And  I've  robbed  both  great  and  small 
And  my  greeting  is  to  all, 
Damn  your  eyes: 

"And  now  I'm  going  to  hell,  going  to  hell! 
And  now  I'm  going  to  hell,  going  to  hell! 
And  now  I'm  going  to  hell, 
But  what  a  bloody  sell 
If  you  all  go  there  as  well! 
Damn  your  eyes!" 
The  Cider  Cellars  was  the  original  of  the  Black  Kitchen  In  "Pen- 
-iennis."    Hodgen,  whose  singing  of  "The  Body   Snatcher"   was  heard 
->/  V'ii-rington  and  Pendennis,  was  suggested  to  Thackeray  by  Ross  and 
his  dreadful  song.   (The  Cider  Cellars  was  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Gar- 
den). Hodgen  as  the  Snatcher  sat  on  a  coffin,  with  a  flask  of  gin  before 
him,  with  a  spade,  and  a  candle  stuck  in  a  skull.  "The  singer's  voice  went 
down  so  low,  that  its  grumbles  rumbled  into  the  hearers'  awe-stricken  soul; 
and  in  the  chorus  he  clamped  with  his  spade,  and  gave  a  demoniac  'Ha! 
ha!'  which  caused  the  very  glasses  to  quiver  on  the  table,  as  with  terror." 

I^ow  Old  "Sam  Hall"  find  its  way  to  the  Indian  Territory?  Was  it  first 
sung  there  by  some  disgraced  younger  son,  who  could  not  live  in  England? 
rv  some  adventurous  Cockney?  Questions  not  easy  to  answer,  any  more 
•.-hau  what  song  the  Sirens  sang,  though  Sir  Thomas  Browne  assures  us 
that  this  is  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  Did  Ross  write  the  words  of  "Sam 
Hale?"    If  not,  where  did  he  find  them? 


We  asked  recently  if  Ada  Sidonia,  a  danoer  who  once  famous  in  London  i 
came  to  this  country  and  was  obliged  at  the  age  of  76  to  support  herself  i 
as  a  chambermaid  until  the  state  of  Wisconsin  provided  her  with  an  al- 1 
lowance,  ever  danced  in  this  country.  Frank  Carlos  Griff eth  writes  to  us:  I 

"Yes,  Sidonia  was  one  of  the  principal  dancers  in  Eugene  Tompkins's 
production  of  'Zanita'  in  1884." 

V.oncion  audiences  are  not  bashful  in  expressing  their  opinion  of  a  new 
clay.  When  Edgar  Wallace  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Wyndham's  Theatre 
a  '.prtnight  or  so  ago  after  the  first  performance  of  his  "The  Mouthpfece"  a 
•  iaay  upstairs  asked  him  to  take  away  his  rubbish."  Ivor  Brown  tjuoted 
l-.sr  in  his  review  and  added:  "Perhaps  he  will  in  a  few  days." 


A  charivari  is  sometimes  called  in  the  United  States  a  "calithumpian 
made, '  There  was  a  noteworthy  one  in  New  Jersey  in  October,  1900.  A 
in  Kingston  tfied  at  New  Brunswick  to  induce  a  clergyman  and  also 
;stice  of  the  peace  to  marry  him  to  a  widow  who  was  deaf,  blind  in  one 
and  nearly  three  times  his  age.  Neither  parson  nor  justice  would  wed 
because  the  man  could  not  get  witnesses.  The  amorous  couple  left 
n  for  a  day.  When  they  returned,  they  said  they  were  married,  where- 
n  at  night  men  and  boys  gave  them  a  charivara.  The  man,  not  ap- 
ciating  this  music,  fired  on  them  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  nails  and 
■"y.  When  he  left  the  house  he  was  beaten  and  driven  out  of  town. 


charivari,  as  we  have  said,  may  be  given  to  any  unpopular  person, 
c^r  female.  There  is  a  description  of  one  in  Thomas  Hood's  novel, 
U  f'ainily,"  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  The  father,  a  physician,  living 
stupid,  hide-bound  community  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  advocat- 
and  practising  modern  treatments;  vaccination  for  example.  One  night 
lob  serenaded  him  with  bow  horns,  cat  calls,  whistles,  old  kettles,  metal 
s.  rattles— and  other  instruments  described  as  "the  tongs  and  bones." 


In  W.  B.  Yeats's  new  play,  "The  Words  upon  the  Window  Pane"  pro- 
duced at  Dubhn  in  the  week  of  Nov.  21,  Dean  Swift  is  the  hero,  but  he 
48  not  on  the  stage.  The  time  is  the  present;  the  scene,  a  Dublm  lodging 
house.  Spiritualists  in  a  seance  meet  Swift  and  Vanessa.  She  urges  mar- 
riage, begs  for  children.  He  reminds  her  of  the  lurking  madness  in  his 
blood  and  refuses.  "The  medium  half  awakens  from  her  trance  and  then 
the  voice  of  Swift  recurs  in  her  and  she  collapses."  May  Craig  varied  her 
voice  so  that  "Swift.  Vanessa,  and  the  medium's  'control,'  a  young  girl,  all 
lived  on  the  stagv."  o-wui^s  s"'.  a," 


Gabriel  Peignot,  of  Dijon,  wrote  an  amazingly  erudite  book  "Histoire 
ale,  civile,  politique  et  litteraire  du  charivari,  depuis  son  originc,  vers 
uatrieme  Siecle."  This  book  of  over  100  pages  was  pubhshed  at  Paris 
833.  It  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  learned.  On  page  198.  Peignot  gives  the 
es  and  number  of  instrimients  to  be  played  in  a  charivari  when  the 
has  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants;  30  kinds  of  instruments  nimi- 
ng  149  in  all. 


The  e  is  material  in  "Green  Grow  the  Lilacs"  for  a  play  that  would 
:k  of  the  soil  and  yet  not  be  disjointed  and  improbable.    The  first 
le  between  the  gallant  cowboy  and  Laurey's  aunt,  admirably  played  by 
Patterson  and  Miss  Westley,  could  hardly  be  bettered.   The  involuntary 
[fession— for  the  bad  man's  monologue  is  an  unconscius  confession— is 
cod  bit  of  melodrama— but  why  was  there  any  need  of  shooting  at 
hthoies?   Was  It  necessary  for  Richard  Hale  to  represent  the  bad  man 
facially  "loathsome  objeck"?    The  v.-onder"  is  that  Laurey  ever  hired 
T  12  dance  at  ol'd  man  Fecks  should  not  be  omitted,  nor  the  songs 
:ecia!Iy  the  solos  and  the  ensembles  for  the  girls — no  not  even  "SP.m 
[•  roared  by  ^  cowboy. 

Bam  Hall"  is  a  London  Cider  Cellar  ditty,  fifst  sung  in  1848  by  W.  G 
I  a  ^Dottish  low  comedian,  who  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  one  of  the 
liscussed  men  in  trie  city.   He  would  come  on  between  midnight  and 
:k.    "In  a  dim  corner  of  the  room,  a  strange,  gruesome  figure  would 
Escending  a  sort  of  pulpit.   Pjes.-^-?,-!  in  faf  s,  with  a  battered  old  hat 


JAN  SMETERLIN 

At  Jordan  hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
Jan  Smeterlin,  Polish  pianist,  gave  his 
second  Boston  recital.  It  was  a  Chopin 
program  that  he  or^red;  in  detail,  it 
was  a."!  follows;  Scherzo  In  E  major.  Op. 
54;  Nocturne  in  G  major.  Op.  37; 
Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor.  Op.  31;  two 
mazm-kas,  in  B  flat  minor  and  B 
minor;  sonata  in  B  flat  minor.  Op.  35; 
two  valses,  A  flat  and  E  flat  major; 
ballade  in  A  flat  major,  Op.  47. 

The  beauty  and  classic  breadth  of 
style  that,  at  Mr.  Smeterlin's  first  con- 
cert here,  had  characterized  his  per- 
formance of  a  Schubert  sonata,  almost 
eclip.sed  in  the  memory  his  highly  in- 
dividual playing  of  the  ,;ntire  book  of 
Chopin's  preludes.  It  wa.s  t'nereforc 
plea-sant  to  be  reminded  of  the  peculiarly 
intimate  and  delightful  quality  of  his 
plaving  of  hi.s  great  compatriot's  mu- 
sic and  to  be  permitted  to  hear  some 
new  aspects  of  it.  Mr.  Smeterlin  plays 
as  one  who  respects  both  the  music 
a.  1  the  instrument.  He  relies  for  eSect 
neither  upon  bombast  nor  upon  spec- 
tacular display  nor  upon  perverse  dis- 
tortion of  the  normal  rhythm  of  the 
music  he  plays.  His  way  with  Chopin, 
rather  than  that  of  some  of  the  spoiled 
romantic  idols  of  the  age  that  is  pass- 
ing, should  be  regarded  as  a  model. 

First,  and  almost  the  best,  yesterday 
afternoon,  Mr.  Smeterlin's  playing  of 
the  gentle  E  major  scherzo  had  all  the 
quiet  effectiveness,  the  delicate  poetry 
and  winning  naturalness,  so  character- 
istic of  this  new  pianist.  The  pervad- 
ing grace,  the  piquancy  attained 
through  rhythms  vividly  indicated 
rather  than  strongly  emphasized,  the 
fine  .shading,  the  subtle  differentiation 
of  tone  quality  through  discretion  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  sustaining 
pedal,  the  tellingly  applied  staccato, 
the  beautifully  liquid  leeato,  the  ex- 


quisitely wrought  decorative  arabesques,  | 
the  prevailing  restraint  in  tone  quan-  i 
!tlty — all  the  characteristic  marks  of 
Mr.  Smeterlin's  art  were  here  to  be  \ 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  The  yet  gentler, ' 
more  fluid  grace  of  the  G  major  noc-  ( 
tume,  the  sense  of  movement  and  ; 
climax  and  the  avoidance  of  senti-  i 
mentality  that  gave  distinction  to  the 
somewhat,  hackneyed  B  flat  minor  1 
scherzo,  the  fanciful  grace  and  under- 1 
lying  vigor  of  two  mazurkas,  were  pre-  j 
ludes  to  the  afternoon's  piece  de  re-  > 
sistance — the  B  flat  minor  sonata.  I 

If  something  of  the  warm  magnlfl- 1 
cence  that  some  of  our  most  distui- , 
gui.shed  pianists  give  the  first  move- ' 
ment  was  yesterday  wanting,  yet  there 
was  pace,  progression,  poetry  and 
.strength  without  noise.  The  scherzo 
had  the  requisite  vivacity,  without  trlv- 
iahty.  The  Funeral  March  had  an 
au.stere  grandeur,  an  almost  harsh  son- 
ority, an  unflinching  rhythm,  that  lent 
it  power  and  conviction;  the  melodic 
middle  section  was  sung  with  an  in- 
credibly quiet  remoteness  of  tone,  sung 
with  simple  grace,  unsentimentally;  the 
mysterious  last  movement  was  abso- 
lutely without  nuance — a  rushing  of 
melancholy  winds,  with  none  of  the 
muttering  thunders  that  emerge  from 
it  in  the  rendering  of  many  pianists. 

The  naive  charm  of  the  valses  was 
not  lost  or  inflated  in  Mr.  Smeterlin's 
version;  he  played  them  lightly,  simply, 
after  the  manner  of  ballet  music.  His 
performance  of  the  A  flat  ballade  was 
graceful,  romantic,  yet  clear. 

The  extremely  cordial  applause  of  ■ 
the  audience  brought  se\'eral  encores — 
a  valse,  a  mazurka,  an  etude,  and, 
last,  Godowsky's  version  of  Strauss's 
Blue  Danube  waltz.  The  latter  was 
played  with  the  most  exquisite  grace, 
with  an  easy,  confident  virtuosity  that 
for  once  concealed  the  difliculty  and 
elaboratene.ss  of  the  arrangement  and 
accentuated  the  chaim  of  the  waltz. 

S.  S. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday:  Symphony  hall,  3; 30  P.  M. 
WaJter  Gleseking  pianist.  See  special 
notice. 

Jordan  hall,  3:15  P.  M.  People's 
Smphony  orchestra,  William  F-  Dodge, 
conductor.  Frances  Foskette,  soprano. 
Tchaikovsky,  Sj-mphony  No.  4,  F  minor. 
Borodin,  Polovetzin  dances.  Wagner, 
Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "Tristan 
and  IsoJde";  overture  to  "Rienzi." 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  The  Eng 


nuovo  s  Son  ita.  in  Tansman  s  Sonatina, 
there  was  much  to  please,  to  interest, 
or  to  amuse  the  hearer.  The  almost 
Chopinesque  charm— tinged,  however, 
with  a  more  fantastic  freedom  than  the 
polish  master  ever  displayed— of  the 
melody  of  Scrlabin's  first  movement, 
with  Its  gossamer  decorations,  was  con- 
tracted by  a  furiously  stormy  second 
movement— a  rushing  chaos  o.  sound 
from  which  a  momentary  phrase  or  two 
of  calm  melody  would  now  and  then 
emerge  Castelnuovo's  work,  dedicated 
to  the  pianist,  and  receiving  yesterday 
its  first  Boston  performance,  pays  hom- 
age to  the  music  of  the  American 
Negro— explicitly  in  the  second  move 


lish  Singers.    See  special  notice.  i-  „ent,  which  bears  the  descriptive  label 


Mme. 


Adagio,  Blues  1.  Adagio.  Blues  2. 
Chants  dei  Adagio,"  but  also  implicitly  in  more 
Through!  than  one  passage  of  the  vigorous  first 
and  third  movements.  The  Adagio  was 
fhe  most  pleasing  part  of  this  sonata, 
with  its  interludes  suggestive  of  the 
melancholy,  haunting  lilt  of  the  Blues; 
the  other  movements  had  more 
vehemence  than  genuine  Invention  and 

**Tansman's  SonaUne  Transatlantlque 
—obviously,  from  the  European  point  of 
view,  an  American  Sonatina— is  more 
frankly  and  simply  Jazz;  it  s  ^'-^fJi 
bv  a  young  man  who  evidently  enjoys 
lazz  as  it  is— though  at  its  best  rather 
than  its  worst— and  applies  a  genume 
melodic  gift  and  much  rhythmic  Inge- 
nuity to  the  task  of  writing  slrnUar  mu- 
sic, refined— but  not  robbed  of  its  humor 
and  vivacity— by  a  neat  technique  ana 

^^^e^esiut  Is  more  delightful  by  far 
than  the  work  of  other  European  com- 
posers inspired  by  similar  aims  but  less 
well  endowed  either  by  temperament  or 
urines,,  by  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  genre; 
S'ones  bv  Handel,  »  it  is  more  pleasing,  too,  than  the  con- 
cha nVilliams     scientlous  but  academic  and  uninsured 
^  efforts  of  some  American  composers 

earnestly  desirous  of  writing  "indigen- 
ous" music.  Mr.  Gleseking  played  this 
music  charmingly,  with  a  sensitive  re- 
gard for  its  melodic  qualities,  for  its 
humor,  and  for  its  rhythmic  eccentri- 

''^The   other  parts   of  his  program 
exhibited  Mr.  Gleseking  as  the  mature 
and   imaginative   artist   his  admirers 
have  long  known,  as  a  virtuoso  of  con- 
stantly growing  powers,  as  a  pianist 
Increasingly  able  to  adapt  the  scale  ot 
'  his  effects  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
ihall  he  is  to  fill  and  the  character  of 
the  adience  he  is  to  please,  attaining 
heights  of  passion  and  brilUance  beyond 
his  earlier  wont,  yet  no  less  able  to 
achieve  and  maintain  an  Infinite  deli-? 
cacy  of  touch  and  of  mood.  The  clarity 
and  unaffected  grace  of  Mr.  Gleseking  s 
playing  of  Bach  is  proverbial.  The 
romanUc  beauty  of  Schumann  s  Faii- 
tasla,  alternately  passionate  and  medi- 
tative, vigorous   and  tender,  was  as 
magnificently  realized  as  ever,  its  moods 
magnetically  conveyed  to  the  Ufteners 
the  usual  impression  of  utter  sincerity 
left,  despite  what  certain  cultivated  and 
attentive  listeners  felt  to  be  a  new  and 
sUghtly   too    conscious  preoccupation 
with  tonal  effects. 

The  enchanting  delicacy  and  fleet- 
ness,  the  extraordinary  power  of  pictorial 
suggestion,  that  distinguish  Mr  Giese- 
klng's  Debussy  and  Ravel,  complete  the 
chart  of  this  versatile  pianist.  The 
audience  responded  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm;  there  were  encores.  S.  S. 


Boston  Public  Library-,  8  P.  M 
Jeanne    Brondell    Allen.  C 
France:  the  Soul  of  France 
Her  Folklore. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Araxy  Oda- 
liajshian,  lyric  soprano;  Evelyn  Borof- 
sky,  accompanist.  A  program  of  Ar- 
menian folk  songs. 

School  of  Ageless  Wisdom,  279  New- 
bury street,  3  P.  M.  Dane  Rudhyar, 
composer,  author,  lecturer,  "The  Mean- 
ing of  Dissonance. " 

Monday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra;  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitsky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Roy  W.  Tibbs, 
pianist.  Music  by  Bach,  Schumann. 
Debussv,  Liupounov,  Balakirev,  Liszt. 
This  p'ianist  sings  under  the  auspices 
of  St.  Mark  Congregational  Church. 

Tuesday:  Sj-mphony  haU.  8:30  P.  M. 
Alexander  Kipnis,  bass.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

Jordan   hall.    8:15    P.    M.  Howard 
Coding,  pianist,  and  Rulon  T.  Robson.  , 
tenor.  Piano  pieces  by  Brahms,  Griffes,  . 
Debussy.  Chopin.  ' 
Dvorak,  Bantock, 
Bax.  Shaw. 

Wednesday:  Hotel  Statler  ballroom,  11 
A.  M.  Dusolina  Giannini,  soprano;  Mol- 
ly Bernstein,  accompanist.  Handel,  Ah. 
Spietato.  Bishop,  Love  Has  Eyes.  G. 
Munro,  Lovely  Celia.  Mozart,  "Non  so 
Diu."  Rachmaninoff.  Believe  it  not. 
let  me  rest  here  alone.  Verdi,  Ritor- 
no  Vincitor  from  "Aida."  Vittorio  Gian- 
nini, Heart  Cry,  Levitki,  Ah,  thou 
beloved  one.  La  Forge,  I  Came  with  a 
Song.  W.  Watts,  Joy.  Songs  aiTanged 
by  V  Giannini,  Zompe  Ilara,  Ilare; 
Marechiare;  Manella  Mia;  Ohle  Me- 
neche. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Valentina  Ak- 
tarova,  soprano;  Emanuel  Bay,  accom- 
panist. Borodin.  Jaroslavra's  ana  from 
'•Prince  Igor,"  Back  to  Thy  Home,  Ara- 
bian Melody,  My  song  has  been  poi- 
soned. Balakirev,  Bacarolle,  In  the 
Moonlight,  Georgian  Song.  Tchaikov- 
sky Joan  of  Arc's  aria.  Duparc,  Invi- 
tation to  the  voyage,  the  Manoir  of 
Rosemond,  Roussel.  The  Garden  in  Ram, 
Jazz  at  Night.  Rimsky-Korsakov,_  0,i- 
sana's  aria  from  "Christmas  Eve,  "The 
Sunset.  On  the  Georgian  Mountains,  My 
Pet  Moussorgsky.  Parassia's  Dream 
from  "The  Fair  of  Sorotchinsk,"  Hopak. 

Thursday:  John  Hancock  hall.  40  St. 
James  avenue.  Mount  Holyoke  College 
carol  Club  of  100  voices.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Hammond,  director.  German,  Welsh 
English,  Polish,  Czech,  French,  Old 
Provencal,  Russian,  American  Indians 
Christmas  ca.T0l3.  Organ  pieces  by 
Scott.  Lulli  and  Gaul.  The  proceeds 
will  aid  a  scholarship  fund  being  ac- 
ouired  to  help  deserving  young  women 
of  Greater  Boston  to  a  college  educa- 

*^°rriday:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  .  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Kous- 
KvitTky.  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Saturday:  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
cert   Dr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


audience  ~gl*atiy.  '"0  Magnum  a 
terium,  "  a  motet  bv  the  great  Spa\ 
16th  century  composer.  Thomas  Luia 
Vlttoria,  was  unusually  interesting 
darkly-colored,  sad,  and  resigned  mui, 
in  spirit  reflecting  the  suffering  of  t, 
passion  rather  than  the  th?  Joyousne 
of  the  nativity.  "Midwinter,"  by  Gusti 
Hoist,  who  writes  choral  music  tha 
seems  curiously  of  the  17th  century  as 
well  as  of  our  own,  so  well  it  uses  mod- 
ern knowledge  to  give  voice  to  the  more 
naive  spirit  of  a  past  age,  was  a  lovely^, 
setting  of  a  poem  by  Christina  Rosettfl 
i  The  English  singers  have  added  a 
I  more  robust  anjoyment  and  more  varied* 
color  and  nuance  to  their  still-present 
virtues  of  delicacy,  simplicity  and  sen- 
sitiveness. Their  singing  now  is  all 
that  one  could  require  for  the  music 
they  sing— they  are  a  well-blended, 
sensitive,  intelligent,  and  imaginative 
ensemble,  who  do  what  they  do  because 
they  love  it.  Many  encores  were  de- 
manded and  granted,  among  them  the 
ever-beautiful,  ever-favorite,  "Silver 
Swan,"  of  Orlando  Gibbons.       E.  B. 


I  WALTER  GIESEKING 

I    A  pianoforte  recital  by  Walter  Gle-' 
Iseklng  drew  a  very  large  audience  to 
'Ss-mphony    hall    yesterday  afternoon. 
\    The  program  was  the  following:  Bach, 
;    Partita  No.  1,  in  B  flat  maior;  Schu- 
'    mann.  Fantasia  in  C  major.  Op.  17; 
Scrlabln,    Sonate-Fantalsle.    Op.  19; 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Sonata  (dedicated 
to  Mr.  Gleseking) ;  Tansman.  Scmatlne 
Transatlantlque  (by  request) :  Debussy, 
La  Cathedrale  engloutle,  Poissons  d'or; 
Ravel,  Jeux  d'eau. 

By  Ws  including  in  his  progran.  works 
of  appreciable  size,  unfamUiar  or  new 
■    by  Scrlabin.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and 
,i    Tansman,  Mr.  Gleseking  places  himself 
'     among  the  few  pianists  of  first  rank 
who— In  America,  at  any  rate— are  will- 
ing to  forsake  occasionally  the  narrow 
path  churned  by  the  feet  of  past  pro-  , 
-i-ram-makers,  and  to  submit  to  the  la-  , 
oor   of   modernizing  their   repertory  , 
Whether  the  music  that  comes  to  ugn7  j 
a  result  of  these  labors  always  proves 
worthy  the  effort  expended  matters  not  i 
,1      greatly;  the  Important  thing  is  to  avoid  ; 

I*        yrsterdky.  In  the  early  and  neglected 
Sonate-Fantaisie  of  Scrlabln.  m  Castel-  | 


THE  ENGLISH  SINGERS 

I    The  English  singers  gave  a  Christmas 
!  program  last  night  in  Symphony  hall. 
Thev  sang  the  following: 

(  Motets— This  Glad  Dm;  (William  Byrf> : 
:o  Magrmim  M.vsterium  (Toma»  Lme  da  Vlt- 
,  toria)  :  This  Day  Christ  Was  Born  (Swee- 
1  ""niinjals  and  BalleU-Lady.  When  I  Be- 

hniH    f.Tohn  Wilbye)::  What  I»  Our  Lile? 

(Orlando    Gibbons):    About    the  Maypole 

'"^crrofi^Swfs'Christl  (arranged  by  Peter 
irT^lT^On^hr^ma.  Ni.ht  Wn|ed  by 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONT 

Tht  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
gave  its  fourth  concert  of  the  season 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall. 
Mr.  Will  Dodge  deserted  his  desk  as 
first  violin  to  conduct.  "The  program 
was  as  follows:  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony 
No.  4,  Peninov;  Borodin,  Polovetzin 
Dances;  Wagner,  Prelude  and  Liebestod 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  and  Over- 
ture to  Rienzi. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  order  to  say 
that  the  program  was  scarcely  chosen 
with  discretion.  Not  only  are  the  com- 
positions difficult  to  perform,  demand- 
mg  a  great  deal  from  the  brass  instru- 
ments, the  weakest  part  of  this  or- 
chestra, but  especially  in  the  case  of 
Tchaikovsky  and  Borodin,  works  in 
which  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
is  without  peer.  This  invites  compari- 
son, however  odious  it  may  be.  One 
I  may  agree  with  Browning  that  a  man's 
I  aim  must  exceed  his  grasp  and  grant 
that  an  orchestra  improves  by  striving 
to  master  that  which  is  beyond  it,  yet 
the  method  of  attaining  this  end  might 
be  modified.  The  name  of  the  fine 
compositions  within  the  scope  of  the : 
People's  Symphony  is  legion.  Why  not 
draw  from  this  reserve? 

The  first  movement  of  the  Tchaikov- 
i  sky  was  something  of  a  tug  of  war. 
i  It  was  accomplished  thanks  both  to  Mr. 
Dodge,  who  is  not  unwilling  to  compro- 
I  mise  in  tempo,  and  to  the  strings  who, 
1  whenver  they  could,  saved  the  day.  The 
1  playing  steadily  improved  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.    Particular  mention 
should  be  given  the  strings  in  the 
scherzo.    This   was   brilliantly  done; 
but  what  a  pity  that  the  wind  instru- 
ments were  not  able  to  come  up  to  this 
standard  and  make  of  the  trio  the 
complement  of  the  rest  of  the  move- 
ment! 

Miss  Frances  Foskette  sang  the 
Liebestod  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde.' 
For  a  few  seconds  she  faltered  a  bit, 
then  gaining  confidence  she  did  full  jus- 
tice to  the  music  in  hand,  no  small 
task.  Her  voice  is  beautifully  clear  and 
strong;  her  intonation  good,  and,  emo- 
tionally speaking,  she  showed  herself 
adequate  to  the  situation.  She  gra- 
ciously acknowledged  the  enthusiastic 
applause  and  received  the  bouquets  sent 
her. 

Mr.  Dodge  is  an  able  conductor.  He 
showed  himself  capable  of  commanding 
the  men  and  making  the  best  of  his 
I  material. 

The  next  concert  will, be  given  on 
Jan.  II  at  3:15.  This  coftcert  will  be 
comprised  in  part,  of  a  cpnqerto  played 
by  a  violinist  of  international  reputa- 
tion and  Dvorak's  "New  World  Sym- 
phony." S.  B.  D. 


spf,  might  have  provei 

of  th'      .  I  1, mnal  films  of  the  cl 
year    Since  they  disdained  or  negl 
to  attend  to  any  of  these  impor 
matters,  it  become-  only  a  memorial 
the  illastrious  Mr.  Skinner,  a  memorl: 
on  which,  ironically  enough,  he  hai 
performed  all  the  labor. 

The  Lpening  scene  shows  Hajj,  m 
filthy  rags,  awakening  on  the  s' 
of  the  mosque,  to  take  up  from 
favorite  seat  his  daily  routine  of  pie 
for  alms  in  the  name  of  Allah.  He  roui 
a  rival  beggar,  laces  his  arch  enemy, 
Jawan,  the  highwayman  now  become 
ricli  years  ago.  despoller  < !  Hajj  s  home. 
Jawan  contemptuously  tosses  Hajj  a 
purse  of  gold,  and  Haj.i's  day  begins. 
He  !5teals  gorgeous  raiment  from  two 
merchants,  becomes  involved  m  court 
intrigues,  agrees  to  stab  the  Caliph 
Abdullah,  fails,  is  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
kills  Jawan.  thrown  there  before  him, 
escapes,  kills  Masur,  the  villainous 
wazir  of  police,  who  it  ferns  was 
Jawan's  long  lost  son.  and  concludes 
his  day  bv  rescuing  his  daughter,  Mar- 
sinah,  from  Masur's  harem.  Marsinah 
and  the  young  caliph,  who  had  posed 
to  her  as  the  gardeners  son  are  in 
love  and  poetic  license  permits  them 
to  b^  united  in  the  closi:i  scene  Hajj. 
though  bani-shed  from  Bagdad  and 
once  again  reduced  to  beggary.  P^'f^P*! 
his  old  seat,  yawns,  and  prepares  for 
sleen    He  has  had  a  bu-sy  day. 

Mr    Skinner,  in  make-up,  manner, 
gestures,  voice  and  facial  play,  is  a  de- 
Ight        behold.    His  is  the  fmlshed 
performance  of  a  scholarly  and  a  pol- 
ished actor.    He  whines  when  he  asks 
for  aln^  spits  upon  those  who  refuse 
Um   Z:  is  persuasive  with  Zeleekha 
th^' harem  f^'orite.  merciless  against 
his  enemies.    He  d:  .ws  uPon  every 
emotion  at  ''"I-    ^r.  Breese  alone  of 
the  others  was  able  to  help  Mr.  Skinner 
vlth  a  properly  phi'ased  characteriza- 
tion as  Jawan.   Mr.  »  ac'.^nier  as  Mas^ 
;  intoned  his  speeches  like  any  dull  ama- 
teur    The  others  floundered  along  as 
I  best  they  could.  \  .  E.  u. 


S"V°^}fgi;n"VnUams") r  We've  Been  "Awhile 
AlwrndeHnffTarraTged  by  R.  Vaushan  Will- 

Folk-«'onB8— Matthew.  Mark,  Luke.  Md 
John  ( "nWed  by  Gnstav  Molsti;  An  Acre 

Wassail    Son?    (arranged    by    K.    ^  augnan 
Dulu^and  Folk-songs— Sound  the  Trumpet 
(Hen?v  Purcein:  The  Angler's  Song  (Isaak 
WiUton)-  I'm  Seventeen,  Come  Sunday  (ar- 

""clfolM/Ho^»ke  ^T./'cCT? 

Shaw) :  In  Dulci  Jubilo  (arranged  by  R.  L. 
Pearsall) . 

raiher  small  audience  had  as- 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  | 

"Kismet" 

An  all-lalUing  srreen  drama  adaptwi  by 
Howard  Estahrook  from  th«  play  of  the 
"nie  name  hy  Ed«ard  Knohlock:  d'rected 
hv  John  Francis  Dillon  and  presented  tas 
First  Nati'.nal  with  the  '"""^'tyf./  lf.'.nner 
MaVsiiiah Loretta  Younf 
l^pghdallah   .••.••.■.:^!^l?yK^ 

f'VJ"   Edmund  Bree?p 

■i:'"  f "  ■  ■  ■   Blanohe  B-ru1erKi 

Th»    laiier    Monlacu  Love 

Muez7.in   Ricnani 


A  rather  small  auoience  nau  m- , -jhp  Muezzm    .  ■  ■  —  •  ¥nh';r"';r  p 

semblld  at  symphony  hall  to  hear  the  rrhe  imam  Mahmud  .  .  ^  .  .  .  .  -^^^^^^^ 
English  singers  in  one  of  their  prograins   K^^',";  . ; ;  otto  Hntf 


of  motets,  carols,  ballets,  and  madrigals 
It  was  no  doubt  a  temporary  defecUon 
of  their  usually  loyal  pubUc,  for  their 
programs  are  unique,  delightful  and 
valuable;  few  devotees  of  choral  smglng, 
old  music,  or  madrigals,  carols,  and 

mntM  should  let  themselves  miss  one 
?f°'theEngiSh  singers'  even^gs^  ^ 

Last   night's  P'-of^^"''„/"sonKs  for 

very  large  P'^0P°f2?''i„died  Perhaps 
Christmas,  was  varied  mde^^ 


The  most  remarkable  phase  of  the 
present  screen  production  (rf  "Ki-smet" 
is  the  perfect  perfori.-ance  of  Otis 
Skinner,  an  honored  actor.  72  years 
of  ace,  who  seems  not  one  iota  less  agile 
than  he  was  in  1911,  when  he  created 
the  role  of  Hajj.  the  sly  beggar  of  Bag- 
dad, or  in  1920.  when  he  appeared  in 
a  silent  film  version  of  Mr.  Knobloch  s 
fantastic  play.    Had  the  present  pro- 


ChrW^^r       varied.  iBde^^F™  -^^^^^^  n  that  hiS  supporting 

most  beautiful  of  the  caroU  ^^  c>orp    *auce  ^  ^^^  ^  .^^  ^^^^  ^ow- 

Christi."  set  by  Petec  Waru>c^^  |cas  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ease  the  cos- 

music  reflected  the  ^^^J^^l^^i  the|tumes  laid  down  and  specified  In  the 
fanciful  but  reverent  Imaginmg  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,t  ^.orth 

i«r,(T.aeo.  unknown  poet.   __V.^„,„  t^^^.  t„  trp,,t  thoir  opportunities  -for 

artistic  re 


KEITH-BOSTON 

"Brothers" 

,„,\N^"«%n^"ri,';r,t7rc?%^!(\|l 

's^nted^by  Commbia'-with  the  lollowin.^^art: 

Bob  Naughton  g^^,  Lyiell  I 

Eddie  Connolly  ■boro't'hv  Scbastien 

J5"'''^'„--- .v..  .Wiibam  Morris 
F^n^foS-Attorney..  KijhaHJu.k^ 

Mrs,   Naughton  Howard  Hi.kman 

Mr^  N^ugbt^P  iFVancIs  MaoDonaM 
Tony  ..-  •••   Rita  carl.vle 

M^ud; -^^^^^  Arnold 

I  Thanks  to  some  remarkably  clever 
trick  photography  and  a|"'^^'"f'? 
brief  but  effective  murder  trial 
"Brothers."  screen  feature  at  the  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre,  manages  to  be  reason- 
ably good  entertainment.  The  subject 
matter  Is  frankly  melodramatic  and  Im- 
plausible and  the  acting  only  fair,  but 
even  a  hard-boiled  motion  Picture  fan 
can  find  some  interest  watching  Bert 
Lytell  play  two  persons  at  the  same 
time.  He  carries  himself  upstai«. 
punches  himself  in  the  law.  PUts  him- 
self to  bed.  defends  himself  i.n  the 
,  courtroom  and  finally  marries  hus  own 
'  elrl  The  last  occurrence  .should  sur- 
prise no  one,  but  the  preceding  incidents 
are  a  test  of  your  ingenuity  In  un- 
ravelling the  skill  of  the  cameraman. 

"Brothers"  .served  Mr.  Lytell  on  the 
stage  for  many  months,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  fares  better  on  the  .screen, 
owing  to  photographic  rwources  im- 
possible in  the  theatre.  In  the  play,  Mr. 
Lvtell  could  hardly  meet  and  converse 
with  himself  in  full  view  of  the  audi- 
ence, while  in  the  picture  itbecomes  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.  TJ>e  Plot  re- 
mains virtually  the  same  in  both  guises, 
the  story  of  twin  baby  boys,  one  ol 
whom  is  adopted  by  a  washerwoman 
and  the  other  by  a  wealthy  family.  A 
series  of  not  too  plausible  incidents 
brings  them  together  and  the  fun  be- 
gins. Eddie  Connolly,  who  plays  the 
piano  at  a  low  dive  but  is  still  a  good 
boy.  is  accused  of  a  murder  committed 
by  his  brother.  Bob  Naughton.  a  promis- 
ing but  dissipated  young  lawyer.  At  the 
urglngs  of  Dr.  Moore,  who  was  in  on  tne 
secret  of  the  adoptions.  Bob  takes 
Eddie's  case  and  has  him  acquitted  by 
means  of  a  clever,  albeit  theatrical  trick. 

The  trial  scene  is  really  the  climax  ol 
the  stoi-y,  even  though  it  comes  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  and  after  that 
things  trail  pretty  loosely  and  end  con- 
ventionally. The  only  necewary  hint  is 
that  Bob  is  sent  to  a  sanitarium  after 
having  a  breakdown  and  Eddie  is  asked 
to  take  his  place.  Needless  to  say  there 
is  a  girl  in  the  case.  Norma  Moore,  but 
she  is  not  very  important.  Bert  Lytell 
enjoys  him.self  enormously  being  al- 
ternatelv  noble  and  depraved  and  is 
frequently  effective  in  a  slightly  stagey 
manner.  Maurice  Black  has  an  amus- 
ing bit  as  a  chatty  Italian  bootlegger 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  English  and 
Francis  MacDonald  effective  as  the 
excitable  Tony  whose  death  starts  the 
plot  moving.  Dorothy  Sebastien  is  as 
pretty  as  ever  but  has  practically  noth- 
ing to  do.  E.  L.  H. 


long-ago  untoown  poet.  •'^.^■^•y  Eng- Iwhire"  to"  treat  thoir 
^^st^inm^oSy^and  spirit,  pleased  the  ^tering,  spect.. 


FENWAV       oi  I  \\    S(M  Ai-r 
"River'a  End" 

An   alMilklnr  sewn  ilrum*  »Jliirt«i 
liarlps  KPiM-nn   from  a  »lory  of  the  i 
1  imc  h»  .Iiiinra  Oliver  Tiir-wood:  rtlwle^ 
Michnel    Ciiriiz    and    iiieiif  nlert   by  Wa 
Brnlhrr.   »         ||,«   followllir  c»»l : 

'•>hti  Krilh   CharlM  Buk 

^Tk-eant  Connimtm    .   ...    rh«rlf.«  Jfi'k 

Min.im.   Kvplyii    Kn  , 

')  r""'r   '    F'.irrpll  Mlirl)c>i.;il.l 

'  "lonel  M'-I)<.w.  n   .        ..      David  Tdiirn.  .. 

'  !,"'V»«    7.a9ii    Pitr«  j 

,\"'''>''V                                 .     Junior  Chilian  I 
V,'"".""  ,,                            .  .  WallPf  M'  r;r;iii  [ 
 Tnm  S.nnli.r|,,« 

With  It,-!  splpndid  cast,  its  fascinatlnR 
phntoijfaphy  of  scones  in  the  frozen 
northlands.  and  a  story  made  donbly 


ithat  neiti 
iRlrls 
Dick 


arc 

breaks 


into  the  aparlmciiL,  only 


V.U11     UlC    hCrlU:    (111     lllr     balllCS    Ui  liir 

Viotoue,  with  all  her  hopes 


made  dojjb 

inlprMtinK  because  of  exceptionally  terse 
and  fitting  dialogue,  "River's  End"  is  a 
'l-KUlar  man's  picture.  It  seems  impas- 
Moie  lo  put  a  hanc:  on  one  superfluous 
"n  ^''om  beginning 

nonnro  ,  Curwood  narrative,  so 
I'opular  in  Its  book  form,  has  been 
siven  dramatic  studio  treatment.  The 
n  .'rv    f  ''^       mounted  constab- 

.mm,  Northwest,  with  its 

ramilia.  s  ogan  of  "bring  in  your  man, 

mv.nH  P'^y*'*       '^'th  fresh 

n^pntivenp.v,  and  with  unfailin-  eflec- 
m-cness.  Only,  in  fhls  Instance.'  Sergt 
Conniston   didn  t  bring  in   hii   man  , 

m»n  h""^*.'  ^'^^  °"  and  the 

man  brought  himself  in  ' 

Mr  Bickford.  In  the  early  stages  en 

.Miccps.sfu  ly      certam  characteristics 
«hich  betray  the  identities  of  two  men  . 
«ho  otherwise  are  as  alike  ai  t*^  peas 
^/ "  Conniston  and  Pat  O  Toole  a 

nurder''mM,'":PPl'  «'»n?e^for 
■nuraer  m  the  cabm  of  an  abandoned 
whaler  m  the  land  of  the  Eskimo"  Con- 
h         Pfl^fs  out  with  a  fro.ste  '  uZ 

\r^-       conditions  at  the  posf^ 
'jai  When  he  hears  Keith's  storv  in 

to  t-he  open  sea  and  a  new  life  ' 

capital  b  t  bv  mT  n"  "?™"o"  ^ 

Irish  guide  w^th  hi,  I '^^".""^  «^  the 

his    kind^neJs  Yrt'r'^'r'Ptr'^  i 

Mickey   likewi,  deserves   nr!il^"  ' 

in  this  her  self-conscious 
wise'a';-  a't!S"iuTe*^^:  ^ E^'S"" 


to  find  that  Marv  has  killed  itayes  for  S.  iiie  where  Viotoue,  with  all  her  hopes 
Itrvlng  to  force  him.self  upon  her.  Dick  shattered  and  her  life  in  ruin.';,  is  pel - 
•:ikes  the  blame  for  the  murder,  de.splte  suade  by  the  kindly  M.  Leon  to  keep 
Mary's  frantic  efforts  to  declare  her  on  living  and  not  Lo  abandon  the  boy, 

1-   .Henri,  wliom  she  befriended  and  by 

1  .„       ^  .       1       ,         W'liot    she  had  been  betrayed.  There 

own  guilt.  Mid  goes  to  prison  for  a,n  '|^  epilogue  in  which  we  gather 

nirif-flnlte  pf*1od.  ^  that  Henri  has  married  the  girl,  Hen- 

While    there,    he    writes    dramatic  ^.^^.^g  ^hom  he  had  had  a  clan- 

.sk'-tches  for  Mary  and  she  plays  them  r|„sti„e  affair,  that  he  was  working 
on  the  vaudeville  stage  with  great  sue- u  ^^.^  j^j^t  tlicre  was  a  baby  in  the 
cess.  Finally  he  has  a  play  for  hPr.!,,pj^p  l\xtwc  to  which  Victolre  could  act 
i)ut  .she  cannot  find  any  one  to  produce  (n-andmother.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
it.  save  David  Drake,  and  Mr  Drake  |^  *  radiant  happiness  and  sincerity 
has  hio  own  terms.  It  would  not  be  fair  j  j^j  -^^^  Florence  Reed  Invested 
to  t«ll  what  happens  after  that.  Helen  ^^^^^^  ^ave  been  frankly 

Ware,  thougn  frequently  too  emphatic,  .itjiculous 

gives  a  convincing  sketch  of  the  strong-  ^  impresses  one  more 

mindexl  Susie,  accustomed  to  crime  but  character  study  than  as  a  com- 

wlth  her  own  code  of  honor.  Dpugla.s    j        ^  Throughout  It  is  Miss 

Fairbanks  Jr..  has  but  little  to  do,  ye  ^gg^.g  illuminating,  .symoathetlc  por- 
.stands  out  by  reason  of  his  emotional!,.     1     j  nfiddle-aged  Victoire. 

.sincerity.   The  others  are  fair  .enough.  ,  ^      ^  ^  terrified  at  its  corn- 

Also  on  the  bill  1.S   A  soldier  s  Play-N  i„  herself  and  in 

thing,"  a  comedy  drama  of  the  lateLj,«- g^ «  ^^^^g^  ^o  the  meagre  half- 
war,  with  Ben  Lyon  and  Lotiie  Loder  maternal  devotion.   Efforts  have 

^'         been  made  to  soften  the  ungrateful 


MONDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  second  of  this  season's-  series  of 
Monday  evening  concerts  of  the  Boston 
symphony  orchestra  took  place  last 

that  filled  Symphony  hall.  The  amend- 
ed program  of  the  concert  was  as  fol- 
lows: Handel,  concerto  grosso  In  B 
minor  for  string  orchestra,  No.  12-  Mo- 
zart, concerto  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K  219) 
for  violin  and  orchestra;  Brahms,  sym- 
phony No.  2  in  D  major,  op.  73  The 

An?on  Wit^'*^^''^'*  ^°"=^^-to  was 

^h"'°"or7hestra  '""lis  '^e.f  ^'\'"«^ter  of 
oitnesira.     its    present  concert 


part  of  Heiu-i:  at  least  he  no  longer  de 
rides  his  benefactress,  and  Mr.  Richard' 
Bird  does  admirably  with  his  poor  ma- 
terial. The  gentle  M.  Leon  of  Malcolm 
Williams  continues  to  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  play.        E.  L.  H. 


for. .led  the  backb^HiP  ni  p.'og.ain 
yesterday. 

For  loveliness  of  tone  and  sustalnert 
beauty  of  phrasing,  for  quiet  Intensity 
of  mood  and  expressive  pov.er,  it  Ls  r!if- 
ficult  to  Imagine  anything  better  thm 
Mr.  Kipnis'g  rendering  of  such  LifcSer 
as  Schumann's  "Stille  Traenen"  ai.cl 
"Mondnacht,"  Brahms's  "Feldeinsftm- 
kelt."  Wolf.s  "Verschwleg«nB  Liebe;" 
the  la«t  named  8ong.  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty, pleased  the  audience  particularly, 
and  was  repeated. 

Mr.  Kipnis  was  no  less  able  to  rLsr 
lo    the    height    of    stormy  agitation 
reached  by  Schumann's  fine  and  little- 
knomi  song  "Lust  der  Sturmnacht."  to 
the  magnificent,  noble  impressiveness 
of    Wolf's  '  "Koenlglich    Gebte."  thp 
,  hearty  Irony  of  the  .same  compo.ser's 
I  "Musikant."  the  deei>er  emotions  of 
I  "Der    Genesene    an    die  Hoffnung." 
Everywheri",  there  was  a  mature  musi- 
cian's surenesfi  of  touch,  unfailing  good 
ta.sie  and  sense  of  beauty,  a  creative 
imagination. 

The  varied,  more  spontaneous  and 
naive  beauty  of  the  'Russian  folksongs 
'that  his  program  also  contained,  ■was 
realized  with  equal  charm.  The  Audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic  1n  Its  response. 
There  were  several  additions  to  the 
program — songs  by  Schubert  and 
Strau.ss,  an  aria  from  Meyerbeer's  "Hu- 
guenots." Celius  Dougherty  was  the  ad- 
mirable accompanist.  S.  S. 


I  MODERN  AND  BEACON 

One  Aight  at  Susie's" 


In-  John    rrVnX   nrnnn    Jtl""''''-  '^i'-ectert 

 „■  .Helen  Warp 

 Tullv  Mar«hsll 

 •  .J?mPB  Crane 

■  lohn  T.oriPr 


mast.er    T}Tr.h^^A  4      .f'csenD  con( 
master,  pilchard  Burgm,  conducted  in 

Ko^ustv^?^^''"^  '°  indlsposltlon^r^o^f^D^ 

of  ^colrs'e"Hhl*^'"'  '^'^  ''^"^"•t  was, 
01  course,  the  reappearance  as  soloist 

m  Jter's'"ripsv*^°  ."""P^^'*  "ncert 
w?fi^^  ^^^^  Dr.  Muck.  Mr 

list  ni.M-  ^'"^'f'^  cordial  ty  by 

s  nrnhS,  ^,^'■f*'^  audience,  though  it 
Of  Tose  preient  han'''^  ^""'^^  Proportion 
oncp  of  ^t^?^  ^^'^  personal  experi- 
ence of  that  epoc  of  the  orchestra's 
history  which  Mr.  Witek  leprelents 
His  performance  of  the  graceful  A 
rood't^'S'an^  h^ad  an  the 

that  wm-^t^  K  .^"'^■"""^  musicianship 
mat  weie  to  be'  evpected;  the  tone  he 

n  .^^l/n^t'-ument  was  light  and 

warmly  applauded.  ^  ^^'^ 

himJelf^Silently'''"i'"'=J?.'-'  ^''^""^^'^ 

sereL  ?eaut°v"nf^r^'  V"^'"''*'  ^^^^ 

c^.^SBnS«^^ 

«>¥?^  ^^^^^^""^^  e^rggeTal  ' 

without  mannerism  To  fhi'^^^  ^"^ 
he^provlded  ^TT^n^J^L'^^oclZlX 

te^^^d^Ll^r^SfS'^lTSi 
h^^efe/'*?-™^-^'    ^"  Bu?- 


"GREAT  ARE  THE  MYTHS" 
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servedly  enthusiastic 


S.  S. 


PLYMOUTH 


I  Mar.v  ... 
1  Dictc  Rollins 
■  Stisrp ,  . 
Biirltrve  Bill 
Houlihan 
Ha.ves  ; 

Drake    r^i'-'j"""  '-o"fi 

Gradually-  if  is  dawninS'^o;!^  iS'Tlla? 
BiUie  ,Dove.  be  she  never  so  beautiful 
.s  not  much  of  an  actress.  Once  and 
again  she  would  trot  out  a  third  ex- 
pre-ssion.  a  combination  of  the  wistful- 
misunderstood  and  the  pleased-and- 
delighted.  but  now  .she  appears  to  be 
limited  to  one.  a  melancholy  pout  Her 
work  in  "One  Night  at  Susie's."  current 
feature  film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon 
Theatres  is  distinctly  disappoUitlng  i^ 
itself  and  fades  out  completely  when 
compared  with  the  acting  of  an  experi^ 
enced  trouper  like  Helen  Ware  All 
]oking  aside  it  is  Miss  Ware's  picture 

Cgla%  ?.°SL."//.%°nVCTam^°I  "^--^ 

S^e^r^^/-^f  the''rd^e"Sd.rhf 'p\''!i  .e?L^eS''"*"."  ^  '''^"'y  ten- 
tography  IS  somewhat  Indistinct,  but  f^'^J^rted  spectators,  a  different  end- 
^t'crt^^^"";  •^i"""  °*"on-  hari        has  been  added  to  "Purity  the 

ture  that  had  the  Ingredients  o^'a^  g^d' S^u th  ^StrT  Tr" Thf  ^fi  " 

is  '%^^r^  stt:^'Me;^^p?ae  wUh  SuiLTsT  ^  T 

a  power  in  the  underworld,  who  a?S  aJ  an v  starfiiil  ■  "^"^  ^^'^  that  It  is 
fence  for  criminals  and  is  soft-hearted  lovers  ^^Piwement.     For  the 

underneath  a  stern  exterior.  Her  weak^  ill^  st^LJl^'^''^^  ?^'   Perhaps,  but 
est  point  is  Dick  Rollln-s,  a  bov  whom  Sdir?^^!L^^''^  e"!i^.^  'o  ^°  with  the  I 
he  has  adopted  and  brought  upVVea^  dfd^ d4ma  "^^^^^  f.*^  Pi«ful  and  sor! 
an  honest  life.  Dick  falls  in  lo^le  with  ^  that  surmnnH^  °^  goodness 

chorus  girl.  Mary  Martin,  much  to  themnmlX  everyone  In  the  last  few 

disgust  of  Susie  who  distrustrher  type  Saf?.  viotaf'f Worse  thin 
Hayes.,  producer  of  the  show  in  whi?h  erly  d  Jtrot'^'thp'T''"  'l"'^  ^"'l  "t" 
Mary  is  playing,  gives  a  party  to  celV- liTnr^  •  h^f  atmosphere  of  un- 

hra^^  her  engagement,  but  Tees  to  it  |  '^^"^'^^inR  t'^th  buUt  ro  by  , 


Ethel  Barrymore,  hai'ing  poured  out  vials  ol 
'iwath  on  the  heads  at  the  uni'ortunate  dra- 
matic tfitics  In  New  York  who  did  not  fully 
appreciate  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary,"  took  occasion 
to  say  that  Bizet  "died  in  a  garret."  The  in- 
ference is  that  he  was  poverty  stricken;  that 
his  opera,  "Carmen."  failed  miserably. 

Bizet  died  at  his  home  in  Bougival  in  com- 
fort, as  far  as  this  world's  goods  were  concerned. 
"Carmen"  shocked  the  bourgeoisie  the  first  night 
because  Mme.  Gallie-Marie  acted  the  gypsy  with 
abandon,  but  there  were  forty-seven  perforin- 
pnces  in  1875,  the  year  of  the  production,  more 
than  the  performances  of  any  other  work  at  the 
Ope  's-Comique  that  year.  Bizst,  unfortunately 
for  :hs  musical  world,  died  in  June,  1875,  but  not 
In  a  garret. 

An  affecting  story  comes  from  Houston, 
Texas:  Tamara,  the  great-great-granddaughter 
of  Rossini,  is  working  there  as  a  pantry  girl  in 

a  hotel.    Rossini  was  married  twice,  but  no  \_r-!^-,7-l—  

biographer  mentions  any  child  by  these  mar-  -  -1 —  -i — 
riages,  nor  was  there  gossip  about  illegitimately  i.G  £§'§'|-"c^  *^iS'3 
descendants.  Rossini's  first  wife  was  a  famousjS^  |  =^e§'"'^5'c  i^i: 
Isinger  in  her  day,  Isabella  Colbran.  His  second  ^3i"'^<s^i.'^^o  o/s?=o> 
iwife,  Olympe  Pelessier,  had  nursed  him  before 
he  married  her  after  the  ^eSTlTot  Isabella.  She 
resented  his  sociability,  received  his  visitors 
with  scowls,  was  stingy  in  forced  hospitality. 
The  Florentines  called  her  "The  Unendurable 
Olympe." 

Tamara  is  "beginning  to  find  time  and  money 
to  train  her  voice."  Aha!  The  press  agent  is 
already  at  work.  Perhaps  Otto  H.  Kahn  will 
see  to  it  that  Tamara  of  Texas  is  added  to  the 
Metropolitan's  force;  but  nothing  is  yet  said 
about  her  personal  appearance.  It  is  enough 
at  present  that  she  is  launched  as  the  "great- 
great-granddaughter"  of  the  immortal  melodist. 
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ALEXANDER  KIPNIS 
Alexander  Kipnis.  well-known  bass  of 


gin,  however,  seems  to  nnnrn.^h  :  I  ^'^''^naer  Kipnls.  well-known  bass  of 
nofranti^l'^'^'S^'^^^^  cK^^va  1'^^  C-""-  ^P^^a  Company,  gave 

did  not  trf  t  Performance,  yet  he  i  ^'  ''^"^^  Symphony  hall  last  eve- 
Viennese  cafe  '"music^^  ^n^  Pk^"  of  ning.  The  program  was  a*  foUows: 
solidity,  organic  unity  a  viioron.  JJ^"^  Mozart,  Lepoiello's  air  from  "Don  Gi- 
of  progress  and  climax  gafe  °^J^?^'^  0^^^^  Schumann.  Stille  Traenen. 

and  ^di-amatio  force  to  the  fi.sf  T'"^  Mondnacht;  Brahjns.  Wie  bist  du,  melne: 
ment.  The  slow  movemento  hari^"^"  ^^^'■"'S"''  Peldeinsamkeit;  Wolf,  Der 
ingly  expressive  beauty  the  aiw»??  Genesene  an  die  Hoffnung,  Eln  Staend- 
charmmg  giace.    The  finll  m£f "°  !  i  ^"^^        bringen,  Verschwlegene 

wa^jm^pressive  and  brilS  ^^^^^,^^_^r^ 

nuschka.  Night.  Soldier's  song;  Mous- 
sorgsky.  Aria  (The  Death  of  the  Czar) 
from  "Boris  GodunofT." 

The  polished  style,  the  intelligence, 
the  artistic  restraint  combined  with  vi- 
tality, that  characterized  Mr.  Kipnis's 
performance  of  three  operatic  airs  last 
night  can  have  surprised  nobody  who 
remembers  his  admirable  work  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.    The  humoi 
of  Leporello's  statistical  catalogue  oi 
Don  Juan's  conquests,  the  pathos  anc 
rragedy  of  Boris's  farewell,  were  made 
dramatically  convincing  without  resort 
to  the  exaggeratedly  declamatory  style 
to  wliich  Russian  singers  seem  so  prone. 
Mr.  Kipnis's  great  virtue  is  that,  de- 
spite his  power  of  dramatic  sugges- 
tion, he  is  predominantly  a.  lyric  art- 
ist.   This  fact  helped  to  make  less  un- 
satisfactory than  usual  the  transplant- 
ing of  operatic  airs  to  the  concert  plat- 
form; it  explains  partly  the  charm  of 
this  singer's  way  witl-i  Mozart — though 
his  voice  was  here  not  yet  fully  imder 
control,  owing  apparently  to  a  cold;  it 
contributes  finally  to  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  his  siiiglng  of  the  German 


MISS  GIANNINI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dusolina  Gianniiii,  soprano,  sang  yes- 
terday morniftgSlri^th^  balkoom  of  the 
Hotel  statler  in  aid  of  the  Boston 
School  of  Occupation  Therapy.  M0II7 
Bernstein  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program,  was  as  follows:  Handel,  Melis- 
sa s  ana  Ahspietato  e  non  ti  muove" 
trom  'Amadigi.  '  Bishop,  Love  Has  Eves. 
George  Munro.  Lovely  Celia.  Mozart. 
Non  se  piu  from  "Nozze  di  Figaro " 
RachmaQincff.  Believe  it  not.  Let  mc 
rest  here  alone.  Verdi,  Ritorno  Vin- 
citor  from  "Aida.",  Vittoiio  Giannim 
Heart  Cry.  Levitzkl,  Ah.  Thou  Beloved 
S,"^.  Forge,  I  Came  With  a  Song. 
Watts.  Joy.  Folk  songs  arranged  by  V. 
Giannmi,  Zompa  llari.  Ilira;  Marechi- 
aie:  Mane'la  Mia:  Ohio  Meneche. 

"Amadigi"  was  one  of  Handel's  earlier 
operas.    When  it  was  produced  in  Lon- 
|pn  in  1715,   the  announcement  was 
made  that  as  a  great  many  ".scenes 
and    machinery"    were    to   be  moved 
which  cannot  be  done  if  persons  .should 
•stand  on  the  stage,  where  they  could 
not  be  without  danger,  it  is  therefore 
hoped  nobody,  even  the  subscribers,  will 
take  it  ill  that  they  must  be  denied  sn- 
trance  on  the  stage."   There  were  paro- 
dies of  the  opera.  The  ana  sung  yester- ' 
day  demands  the  "grand  style"  of  which  : 
Miss  Giannini  is  not  yet  the  mistres.^. ' 
She  sang  the  aria  vigorously  and  did  not' 
display  the  better  .side  of  her  art,  which' 
was  shown  in  Munro's  charming  appeal! 
to  Celia   and  La  Forge's  pleasing  "I ' 
Came  With  a  Song."    For  it  was  in 
m>;|fic  of  gentle  sentiment,  music  that 
movement 
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VALENTINA  AKSAROVA 

Valentina  Aksarova,  a  RuiSian  so- 
prano described  as  having  studied  in 
Petrograd  an  i  Paris  and  as  having  sung 
leading  roles  at  the  Petrograd  Opera 
House,  made  her  Boston  debut  last 
evening  in  a  recital  at  Jordan  hall.  Her 
program,  almost  entirely  Russian,  was 
as  followf:  Borodin,  Jaroslavna's  aria 
:rom  "Prince  Igor."  Back  to  thy  Home. 
Arabian  Melody,  My  Songs  have  been 
Poisoned:  BalakireS,  Barcarolle.  In  the 
Moonll2ht.  Georgian  Song.  Tchaikovsky, 
Aria  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc ';  Duparc,  Invi- 
tation au  Voyage,  Le  Manoir  de  Rosa- 
monde;  Roussel,  The  Garden  in  the 
Rain,  Jazz  at  Night;  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  Oksanas  Aria  from  "Christmas 
Eve  "  The  Sunset,  On  the  Georgian 
Mountains,  My  Pet;  Moussorgsky,  Pa- 
rasslas  Dream  from  "Fair  at  Soro- 
tchinsk,"  Hopak. 

It  is  compar^t.vely  seldom  today  that 
so  large  a  cluster  of  Russian  songs  is 
oflered   to  an   audience  in  a  single 


)  an  audience  in  a.  Mugic  m  mc  nuiy  otuiy  guiiip^cD  iium  mc 
evening.  In  so  excellent  a  selection  of  j  everyday  lives  of  the  people,  are  in  many 
songs  by  writers  full  of  national  con-  cases  even  more  interesting  than  the 


purely  musical  effects.  Tflir  iresh  young  },e  tells  Marilyn,  the  stowaway,  "The 

voices  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  College  choir  rtver  is  so  full  of  bottles  and  casks." 

,         .    ,„    ,  ,  A  o„  <v..J  Mr.  Heeeie.  a  versatile  actor.  l.s  fimny 

.sing  out  clearly  and  truly.  Because  iney} 

do  not  strive  for  any  furious  fortLs-simi 
they  avoid  getting  off  pitch;  because 
they  sing  unpreoccupied  by  unusually 
exciting  contrasts  of  tone,  or  imitation 
of  Ittstrunipnts,  they  are  able  to  enun- 
ciat«  well  the  words  of  the  songs  they 
sing.  It  was  a  delightfully  .sung  pro- 
gram, and  the  unpretentious  manner  of 
presenting  it  added  to  its  intrinsic 
charm.  ^ 

The  caioLs.  only  a  very  few  of  which 
were  built  on  modern  themes,  were  of 
unusual  Interest.  With  the  exception  of 
one,  "Now  Once  Again,"  which  was  pre 
sented  in  a  ridiculously  overdressed  ar 
rangement,  they  were  arranged  taste- 
fully, and  in  keeping  with  the  naive, 
joyous  spirit  of  the  common  people  who 
originated  them.  The  words,  dwelling  on 
phases  of  the  nativity  of  interest  to 
siinple,  unlettered  souls.  Mary's  lul- 
labies, Jesus's  carpentering — or  adding 
to  the  holy  story  glimpses  from  the 
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sciousness — Borodin.  Balaklreff.  Rim- 
sky  -  Korsakoff  —  the  racial  charac- 
ter of  the  music,  pungently  SU- 
vonic  and  even  semi-Oriental,  obtrudes 
Itself  constantly  upon  the  listeners 
mind  and  Is  a  source  at  first  of  inter- ^ 
est  and  enjoyment,  but  eventually  of  ai 


tunes,  which  derive  from  churchly 
mu-sic,  often,  and  reflect  les.s  of  the 
countryside.   Hence   the  excellent  enun- 


ciation of  the  choir  was  especially  wel 
come. 

J  hilt  ..vpnrnaiiv  ni  ai     Of  the  carols,  "Down  in  Yon  Forest,' 

est  and  eaJ^y^nf^i-^^^J^^^^i^^'lL^Jhe^  to  words  that  associate  the  pas.sion 
certain  sense  of  monotony,  despite  thej  ^.^^  n^^jeval  pageanti-y.  in  a  sort  of  | 

{ wealth  of  beauty  contained 


1  wiin  meaievai  pageantiy,  in  a  son  ui 

"  777"  Holy  Grail  story,  was  one  of  the  most 

in    this  beautiful.     "THp  tnnp    from  nerbv.<ihirp. 


  .    -  The  time,  from  Derbyshire, 

I  music.  This  fact  may  of  course  be  ^.^^^^  the  idiom  of  old  English  folk 
the  fault  of  the  western  European  lis-  music— rarely  beautiful,  and  too  seldom 
teners.  to  whom,  even  now,  the  idiom  of  heard,  "We  Greet  You  Jesus,"  a  Polish 
Russian  music  is  sufficiently  foreign  to  garol,  was  touchingly  simple  and  ten- 
blunt  his  receptivity  to  its  varying  ^gj..  '  ••xouro-Louro-Louro,"  a  French 
shades  of  emotional  import.  carol,  was  jolly,  rollicking,  almost  pic- 
Mme.  Aksarova  brought  to  these  aresque.  though  touched  with  the  hu- 
songs  a  voice  which  occasionally  re-  jnUity  of  the  rough  peasant.  "Bring  a 
vealed  w-armth  and  richness  in  its  xorch,  Jeanette,  Isabella,"  from  Proven- 
middle  register,  brilliance  and  power  'must  have  originated  among 
in  the  upper  regions,  but  which  often}  ^vomen,  for  it  was  full  of  homely  do- 
— whether  thi-ough  faulty  techJiique  or|j„gg^g  similes,  such  as  bringing  plates 
as  a  result  of  a  cold — seemed  curiously L,f  cakes  for  merry-making,  and  liush- 
mufHed  and  constrained.  Her  singing,  ihjg  children  against  waking  the  infant 
1  while  at  times  naturally  expre,<;sl\e.  us-|  jps^y  "Patapan,"  an  old  Fi'ench  carol, 
ually  ^^gorous  and.  full  of  movement,;  has  a  lively  tune,  a  joyous  spirit.  "Stars'- 
levealed  little  of  the  thoughtful  art  ofU^g^  ever  on."  to  a  Sioux  tribal 
interpretation,  little  conscious  and  tune  was  unexpectedly  lovely;  too  often 
  little  oflnijjian  chants  lack  sufficient  variety  to 


Mr.  Heggie,  a  versatile  actor,  l.s  fimny 
in  a  quieter  way  as  Peters,  the  fussy 
circus  manager.  The  others  have  little 
to  say  or  do.  W.  E,  G. 

METROPOLITAN 
"Part  Time  Wife" 

An  all-lalkinr  .icreen  comeiy  adapted  by 
Ravmniid  L.  Srhrink  and  Leo  MeCare.v  imm 
the  novy  by  Stewart  Edward  White  enlitlfd 
"The  Shepper  Newfoiindei  ' :  directed  hy 
lyeo  M'-Care.v  and  presented  b.v  Fox  with  ihe 
(ollowine  rnsl: 

.lim  Miirdock   Edmund  1-ow.^ 

Hetty   Mmdotk   Leila  H.vanis 

Tommy  Milliean   Tommy  Clititnci 

.rohnny  Spence   Waller  JliGia;! 

Bwller   lA)Ui9  Payne 

faddy  Mailer   Sam  LuIUin 

The  extremely  loose  construction  of 
"Part  Time  Wife."  current  feature  film 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  works 
against  any  continuous  building  of  in- 
terest. The  plot  wanders  around  among 
golf  matches,  marital  .squabble.s.  'o.^-l 
tempers,  beguiling  caddies  and  general 
nonsense.  It  doubles  back  and  forih 
far  too  much  and  co  "  I  have  been  told 
in  about  half  the  time.  The  most  in- 
teresting characters  in  it  are  a  small 
boy.  Tommy  Clifford,  and  his  mongrel 
pup,  Tony.  Indeed,  the  scene  where 
Tony,  who  has  remained  for  two  weeks 
in  the  pound.  Is  put  in  the  gas- 
house  to  be  killed,  along  wi'.'h  several 
other  unhappy  canines.  i.s  entirely  too 
harrowing.  Audiences  resent  cruelty  to 
dogs,  real  or  imaginaiy,  and  thus  se- 
quence did  not  meet  with  approval  yes- 
terday. Otherwise  the  film  is  pervaded 
with  amiability  and  some  mild  hu- 
mor, but  its  sketchiness  Is  against  it. 

The  stoi-y  tells  how  Jim  Murdock 
and  his  wife.  Betty,  failed  to  agree  on 
the  subject  of  golf,  separated  and  in  the 
end  were  reunited  thi'ough  the  Interven- 
tion of  Tommy  Milligan.  Jim's  caddy, 
and  Tommy's  nondescript  dog,  a 
"Shepper-Newfounder."  The  latler  dis- 
plays by  far  the  most  intelligence  of 
any  one  in  the  cast  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  has  found  a  home,  off 
the  screen  as  well  a.s  on.  with  Tommy 
Clifford.  Edmund  Lowe  Is  amusing  in 
a  lightweight  manner  as  the  well- 
meaning,  hot-tempered  Jim,  while 
Leila  Hyams  is  a  pretty  heroine.  None 
the  leas,  Tony  is  the  real  st^ar. 

E.  L.  H. 


dicious  molding  of  phrases 


that  artful  shaping  of  a  cadence  which 
gives  finality  and  point  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  song,  so  that  it  ends  rather 
than  merely  stops.  Yet  there  was 
much  charm  in  her  singing  of  the 
6S  !  beautiful  air  of  Parosjavna,  for  m- 
p,  '  .^tanrfe;  'of  the  passionate  "My  Songs 
'•]  i  Have  Been  Poisoned";  of  Balakireff's 
bl  '  nostalgic  "Georgian  Song";  of  Paras- 
sia's  dream  from  Moussorgsky's  "Fair 
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Xiiuian  ^,110111.0  .iti^,*    • 

make  them  interesting  as  -songs,  unless 
they  are  detorated  until  they  are  top- 

'^'^Many  other  of  the  carols  gave  pleas- 
ure to  the  large  audience,  which 
showed  appreciation  by  much  applause, 
and  by  asking  for  repjt"i°"^, 
of  them.  The  able  leader  of  the  choir_ 
William  Churchill  Hammond,  played 
three  organ  pieces,  and  amiably  an- 


^Wn  BOW  AND  ARROW 

j^The  fathat  Crucien  Luiggi,  a  "Corsica 
big  game  ter, "  and  others  pursued*  deer  1 
Berkshire  ity  with  bows  r.nd  arrows  a  le«l 
weeks  a?c?ts  not  received  due  attention 
There  maj-t  be  a  reintroduction  of  thes 
weapons  inrfare,  and  as  Ludendorff  prophe 
sies  that  thideousness  of  the  approaching 
gwar  will  be  ond  belief,  the  arrow  t«ps  should 
be  dipped  iwison, 

Kenneth  are   has  edited   an  anthology, 
"The  Arche.Chronicle  and  Greenwood  Com- 
panion," in  ch  he  quotes  pages  in  prose  and 
verse  from  ■  Bible  to  Maurice  Thompson's 
articles,  fronShakespeare  to  Crossland.  There 
is  no  extracrom  Goethe's  and  Eckermann's 
long  conversDn  about  archery  and  the  best 
wood  for  bowid  arrow;  the  bore  in  "Ivanhoe" 
who  is  constay  saying  "My  grandsire  drew  a 
good  bow  atistings"  is  not  mentioned;  one 
misses  a  pagfrom  Stockton's  story  of  the 
archery  club  lose  member,  violating  all  the 
rules  for  pro;  shooting,  outshot  those  ob- 
serving the  p(3er  position  and  more  finely 
equipped;  noroes  one  find  any  allusion  to 
Prof.   E.   S.    Irse's   learned   disquisition  on 
methods  of   aiw  releases  or   to  the  elder 
Pliny's  remark  lat  the  Easterlings  used  fish- 
hook arrow  hes  "which  wound  with  a  mis- 
chief"; that  wh  with  the  Ethiopians,  Arabi 
ans,  Egyptians,  ;cythians,  Indians,  Bactrians 
bows  and  arrowsiad  conquered  half  the  world 
one  would  like    be  reminded  that  the  sage 
Vatsya  insisted  txt  Hindu  women  should  studj 
archery  as  well  vs  the  "Kama-Shastra,"  the 
"Art  of  Love." 

Surely  Eckern.nn's  tearful  regret  that  ht- 
could  not  buy  a  bw  in  Brabant  because  it  cost 
26  francs— but  hewas  able  to  bring  back  ar 
an-ow  for  one  frac— was  worthy  of  remark 
the  belief  stated  b:  Pliny  that  if  a  tooth  of  thi 
hyena  be  taken  froa  the  right  side  of  the  uppe 
jaw  and  tied  to  a  lowman  s  arm  he  will  neve 
miss  should  be  duly  ijecorded.  How  does  on 
account  for  the  fact  »iat  neither  Caesar  no 
Tacitus  mentions  archfs  among  the  Gauls  an 
Germans?  Yet  arrowiaads  of  stone,  bone  an« 
iron  have  been  found  jln  their  tombs.  "Xerxe 


at  Sorotchinsky";  and  of  other  songs,  j^Qyj.,ggjj  that  he  would  play  his  encores 
in  which,  as  here,  Mme.  Aksarova  s,  j^^j^^.g  (-he  announced  numbers.  He 
voice   flowed   freely   and   expressively.;  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  was 

full  and  brilliant.  These  compensated!  j^j^^  j-ecipient  of  a  little  speech  of  anec- 
lor  those  other  songs  which  betrayed  ^^^^^  ^^^^  praise.  ^- 

too  little  power  of  characterization,  in-l         ,-   — -~  < 

i^ufBcient  differentiation  of  style  and  UPTOWN — OLYMPIA  ^ 

vocal  color.  „ 
Rcussel's  '  Garden  in  the  Rain."  a  "bunny 


adapted  by 


in  the  Rain 
delishtfully      written  unpres^ionistic 
song,  full  of  appropriately  liquid  sound 
was  excellently  sunr-^  The  much  le" 
successfu!  "Jazz  al 
hardly  anything  of 

nouns  contained  in  —   -  >v,„,..- 

There  was  much  applause,  and  some  Tom'warren. 
encores.  S.  S.  Pl'^.i^'A 


comedy 


'V''-.<='"'iM^e;"^ea?s^'lod  Henry 
ll,e  musical 


■oniedy   of  tbe 
Hammer- 


li^.  The  much  less  ^^n^;,  Os.^.^^y 

at   ^leht"    suggested  °,<.i„  ::d,    a'\<l,  ■'""TprtsenVed  by  lusl  Na- 

3f  either/, of  the  two  ™n>  ,a.t:  ^,„„, 

in  Its   LrjL...  Sunny   Lawrence  Gra.\ 

 1  „   1  Warren  ..Joe  DonaHui 

,Iitti  Demint      ■  .Jli  Keniie  ^^  ar, 

\v>>ndell-«  endell   q    p.  Hesgn 

Peters.  .   I'inez  Co\iriena.' 

■Weenie^- ■•  •••  "     Barbara  Bfdfor.l 

Varcia.  Manners..   juditli  Vosel  1 

Sue  " clvde  i:ooK 

Sam    ■  •  _  .  .Harry  .\llen 


CONCERT  NOTES 
oi     The  Boston  Fire  Department  Band, 
ti  Inc..  will  give  its  first  concert  tonight 
i  m  Jordan  hall  at  8:30  o'clock.  Fortu- 
B  nato  Sordillo  is  the  conductor.  Brock- 
et ton,  march,  Over  the  Top:  w-altz,  Non- 
ptte;  march.  The  Grenadiers:  The  Way- 
Jj  .sid?   Chapel.     Mazzocca.   Boston  Fire 
et  Brigade    March.      Sordillo,  overture, 
■Spirit  of  Youth:  march.  Fire  Commis- 
•  'nti  McLaughlin.    Addres:;j5  will  be 
Hide  by  Hon.  Edward  P.  McLaughlin. 
Wallace  Goodrich,  Mrs.  William  Lowell 
Putnam  and  Mayor  Curley. 
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-am    ■  •  .Harry  .Mien 

The  Barker. .  witliam  Davidson 

riret  Of  fleer-.   -g^,,  HendrirU".  Jr 

'"inVer  second  invasion  of  the  studios 
Marilyn  Miller  is  .seen  without  the  pa- 
S  direction  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  uathoia 
decorative  aid  of  Technicolor.  As 
sunny  peters,  bareback  rider  in  a  smal 

roaming  t^^oughEngl^^^ 
towns.  .sh«5^ings     l'"'^'^f  ""^t^e  Miller 

ra'v  ^«  s^i^  M^Pif^r'n^ 

•  ■    1  ^nciral   comedv   dress,  takes 
lS^\rr'reUjgon-di.ssing  room 

?omT  thT  bi?drof'°Tom  Wan'en.  after , 
come  tne  duuc  u   name  only 


■  m"  Newman  talked  last  night  in 
S^phonrhall  about ''La  Vie. ^^^^^^^ 

MX  HOLVOKE  COLLEGE  CHOIK  ^.^^^^t^^^^J^e^  l^i^^^^SS^  pg"|l 
rchrStmas  concert  was  given  l-^^tJ^^De^ing.  a  fellow  p^^^^^^^^  7^%  ^Th!s  T?LrtalL%WcT  w-Ul  > 

at  John  Han_c_ocK^^hall^^^j;-i  ^"^J^^  '  T^e^^^e.'^^^r^^^^^ 

l?,|Sen°J,'"u"nSly  interesting,  even 
%XuThe"took  the  auf  nee  into 
several  mu.=;eums,  one  or  two  that  are 

of  the  crowds  at  tne  great  rac^  was 
entertaining  in  spit^  <>{  tte  fact  m 
few  of  the  models  weie  P^"S\,.'*VhP  nic- 
of  the  new  costumes  wfe  ugly ,  the  p^^ 


Dule. 
( Wel'b)  : 


was  forced  to 

■Bown  !^"^"^.  W«'"MeIr^ 

(Scott) :  K..at,don.  in  about  eveij  vario^ 


Bule,"  Jubilo.   (German.     ^^^.'^..'^ceri.y-l  dissemble    or  wedding  with 


you.  .lesns 

'•*^ot;^n-Evemnfr  Idyll,  i=co.v, .  ....--^  ^''^Jhfr-'h "a ro^" during  the  various! 
(Li.ilil.  •  .  ,v,.p„,.bi:  Sleep.  My,  atlon  Which  arose  QuimB 

r.lS™'o7^'"%■^^^')i;,,l-';■,T^?K.™■^'nV^:u!  --Pf  3^e«en  version  gives  opportunity 
'Kreuchi  :    Slut';*";'  ^„^o\l  christnM"  £"\'|-'U„^rpnic  embellishment  Impossible  m 

--■.,;r-^-Va^te..  .teaaelte,  UabelU.j  foi   S^p?o^UCtion^^  We^^ai-e^S^ 

liner, 


(Krenil 


M~  Ever  On,   (Sinus  i 


):  Bnns  a  the  Stage  prouuv;tiv.ii.  •■-   

^-^i-^^rU--'  ^°'r'^h>^.!'"?L/J-^^^^^^annlr,' 


..,     Mar,  T.eadl  rious"7ectTons  of  the  big  ocean^ 


•  is  now  :   types  met  m  me  ^'^"'"'l-r.  longer 

£;«:5«rlS,Sr  '—^Jir 


So 


jeQ  tne  ^. 


BENEFIT  SHOW  AT 

TREMONT  TODAY 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Erlanger  Tyl^"  HiJ'riip-  'aj^oueh  there  were  Ethi 

interests  and  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New  Uieat  ma  aie  aflnougii  uwc 
York  the  Tremont  Theatre  has  been  opian  bowmen  in  hlB  army,  as  mere  wet 
loaned  this  afternoon  for  a  theatrical  among  the  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  in  Roma 
benefit  show  in  aid  of  the  unem- armies.  Yet  there  is  mention  on  page  195  c 
ployed.  Sharing  the  honors  as  masters  sparrow  killing  Cock  Robin  with  a  bow  am 
of  ceremonies  are  Frank  Crumit,  mii.si- 

^tkfe°  AS'rt,^"xhestfa  iJaT/'a^nd  e'.?^  Not  long  ago  there  was  shooting  in  Englan 
tertainer  From  the  "Street  Singer'  for  the  Scorton  Arrow  on  the  ground  01  Jon 
company  at  the  Shubert  come  Queenie  ^j,  oaunt's  Bowmen  at  Lancaster.  "In  the  com« 
iT^^^e^^serind^'p^S^R^ed^rof  the  field  stood  Hiotor  cars,  some  of  ther 
of  "Fuiity,"  will  also  appear.  Other.s  with  lancewood  bows  protrudmg  through  tr 
who  have  promised  to  be  on  hand  are  ventilator,  others  with  arrows  and  bo 
Barbara  Willlson,   heroine  of  "Street  dashboard.  So  do  we  link  up  19: 

Lilacs";  Vera  Allen  and  Walter  Abel  the  first  person  recorded  in  history  as  the  po. 
of  the  Copley  Players,  Inc.;  Mickie  Al- g^gg^j.  g,  bow  and  arrow."  But  by  his  brinf, 
perfs  orchestra,  the  Lett  Sistei^  and  venison  Esau  lost,  through  treachery,  b 

^^^riZ'^hrlX^oTn'TauSle  birthright.    So    his    marksmanship  came 
houses,  the  Tom  and  Louise  trio,  Har- naught. 

old  Benfield,  Hari-y  Lamar,  Rae  Saphire,  rpj^j^  anthology  compiled  by  Mr,  Hare 
ScN^l\ltl^i?M?l^-iKd"k^^^^^^^  What    good  Shooting 

Boston  Univer.sity  band   will   provide  kings,  nobles,  soldiers  and  other  wild  anima 

music.    Many  notables  are  expected  to  there  was  in  the  old  days!  - 

attend.  .  pjgarly  shown;  the«  were"' 

no  pictures  of  that  part  near  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  that  has  been  Amen-, 
canlzed  to  Its  ruin  by  glarmg  electnc 
signs,  by  automobile  shops,  by  the  sa.c- 
riflce  of  beauty  to  busmess;  but  tin 
night  scenes  brilliant  y  illuminated, 
especially  that  of  the  Plaee  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  even  the  curious  electnr, 
signs  of  the  toy  shops— this  was  a  dil- 

^^Mrl^  Newman  began  by  saying  how 
different  the  French  life  as  seen  in 
Paris  by  touring  Americans  is  from  the 
true  life  of  the  Parisians,  who  are  nob 
eager  to  admit  strangers  to  their 
homes,  while  the  great  mass  of  tne 
French  are  thrifty  and  intensely  na- 
Uonalistic.  Schoolboys  Mr.  Newman 
said,  used  to  read  In  the  geographies-- 
the  high  ones  behir^which  they  read 
Beadle's  dime  novels— that  the  Frencn 
were  a  polite  and  gallant  people  enjoy- 
ing laces  and  lig-ht  wines.  From  some 
novels,  both  French  and  foreign,  one 
m°ght  infer  that  the  chief  occupation, 
S  the  Parisian  male  was  pursuing  his 
friend's  or  neighbor  ,s  wife,  t^t  all  the 
women  in  the  streets  are  light-skirts. 
The  war  has  changed  all  this:  a  won;ian 
Jan  now  shop  witiaout  .being  ^accosted- 
though  this  may  disappomt  some  Amer 
leans  who  vUit  Paris  for  what  they  call 

^^mS'  Newman's  return  next  sea^n  will 
be  heartUy  welcomed.  His,  senes  now 
closing  has  drawn  enthusiastic,  audi- 
ences for  his  pictures,  many  of  them 
oSuLd  by  permission  of  govermn|,"^^' 
have  been  extraordmarUy  interesting 
and  his  descriptions  and  conunents  hav  e 
been  worth  remembering,  wholb  free 
from  egotism. 
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new  costumes  "'F'"^  "''•■"+V,  ^nnst 
tures  that  fastened  attef  on  £e  most 
^ere  remarkaWe  pnesj^  the  Imgular 


t^iTt  the"game  of  '  Beaver''  might  weU , 

"  I  ^'f^^'^^^r^^^  Champs  1 
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SYMPHONY  CONCl 

By  PHII-IP  HALE 

r:,-  rrnrcrt   of   the  Boston 

11  .    Dr.  Koii 

in  B- 

:ii;  ..         .....  ..... .i.ion.  The  i' 

its  .US  loHowj:  Mi>/ait  s\niplioiiy  ui  O 
nliior.     Stravinsky.    "Symphonic  de 
<!;>  -n.-.  '   for  orchestra  and  chonus, 
ii-      •  i  for  the  jubilee  of  the  orches- 
a      I  iii'clo  for  piano  and  orchestra 
III      line  In  thi.s  country);  Bach,  pre- 
iii.    t;ui  FuRiic  In  E  flat  major  for  or- 
t:i     >M  hesU-atod  by  Arnold  Schoen- 
I'l^     The  orchestra  ^\va.s  assisted  by 
ii'  (•('(■ilia  Society,  which  had  been 
:ini\i  by  Its  conductor;  Arthur  Fled- 
r    I  II'  pianist  was  Mr.  Sanroma. 
II  hi.s  been  said  that  Stravinsky  of 
I    I^  deeply  religious;  that  he  may 
n  'IP  himself  to  the  Rlorlflcation  of 
v:i   m   mu.sic.    This  rumor  possibly 
rn.se  from  the  fact  that  he  dedicated 
"Svmphonle  de  Psaumes"  to  the 
he.stra,  but  compo.sed  it,  as  he  states 
n  the  title  page,  "to  the  plory  of  God." 
ind  .so  Bruckner  intended  to  dedicate 
fu.«;  unfinished  ninth  symphony  to  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent.  But  is  this  I^ew 
,':ym  phony    of  Stravinsky  the  devout, 
more  musical,  more  poetic,  more  ImagU 
native  than  the  compositions  written 
in    his  supposedly    pagan  state?  It 
surely  Is  a  less  engrossing  work,  leas 
interesting  musically  than  the  wordly 
Caprlccio  played  yesterday  and  pro- 
duced at  Paris  last  December.  Stravin- 
sky should  remember  that  he  can  show 
religious  devotion  in  a  ballet — even  if 
Apollo  is  his  hero — or  in  music  that 
f,i.«cinatcs  by  jazz  rhythms  or  by  the 
suggestion  of  them.  He  might  say  with 
Sir  Tliomas  Browne:  "For  even  that 
vuUar  and  tavern  music,  which  makes 
one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strike.? 
in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a 
jljjjil  profound  contemplation  of   the  fti'st 
™  composer." 

Stravinsky  went  to  the  Psalms  for  in- 
spiration, choosing  the  sonorous  text  of 
the  Vulgate  Verses  of  the  39th  '  (the 
number  in  the  King  James  version). 
Verses  that  are  a  prayer,  an  entreaty: 
'1  from  the  40th  in  which  the  Psjlmist 
Iriei  oni  rejoices  that  his  cry  was  heard,  that 
jjjj  ji  he  was  taken  from  the  horrible  pit  and 
'  ,  the  miry  clay;  and  the  150th  in  which 
suis  m  i^jjg  people  are  urged,  and  all  things  that 
me  anf  have  breath,  to  praise  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  all  manner  of  Instruments. 
His  choice  of  Instruments  for  these 
psalms  is  peculiar:  no  violins,  no  violas; 
but  five  flutes,  many  other  wind  instru- 
ments, a  harp.  He  called  for  two 
pianos.  Although  the  psalmist  wished 
organs  and  high  sounding  cymbals  to 
give  praise,  Stravinsky  would  not  be 
the  man  to  be  so  literal  in  his  orches- 
ItM:  tration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  repetition 
of  this  symphony  did  not  take  place  r; 
first  announced,  for  much  that  was 
strange,  almost  foreign  to  the  text 
might  then  have  seemed  pertinently  elo- 
quent. Schoenberg's  arrangement  of 
Bach's  organ  prelude  and  figure  might 
better  have  been  omitted.   Without  the 


the  pas 
us  mil! 


1  thiD  I  repetition  the  concert  was  too  long  as  it 


was.  The  orchestral  interludes  are  the 
most  baffling  portions  of  the  symphony 
at  the  first  hearing.  Th^  seem  to  be 
fli(r!\li|  purposeless;  hardly  designed  to  put  one 
in  the  mood  for  the  following  text; 
not  a  musical  commentary  on  what  has 
preceded.  Was  it  the  composer's  en- 
deavor to  be  Hebraic  in  his  music? 
Hebraic  in  spirit,  after  the  manner  of 
ininrf  Ernest  Bloch — but  not  too  reminis- 
cent of  the  synagogue?  The  ending  of 
the  first  psalm  Is  indeed  beautiful,  orig- 
inally beautiful:  so  Is  the  treatment  of 
the  Alleluia  later.  And  Stravinsky  es- 
caped the  temptation  of  making  the 
Psalm  of  Jubilation  ene  prolongeii 
.-^hout:  there  is  a  most  effective  passage 
in  it  to  be  sung  in  a  subdued  manner. 
.IS  by  worsliippers  in  awe  of  the  majesty 
of  th3  Lord.  The  sj'mphony  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  demands  a  second 
hearing,  one  not  too  long  deferred. 

The  Caprlccio  is  rightly  named:  the 
capriciousness  Is  enchanting.  Here  is  an 
answer.  If  one  were  needed,  to  the 
charge  that  Stravinsky  is  not  a  melo- 
dist when  he  wishes:  that  he  can  write 
only  patterns  and  rhythmic  experi- 
ments: that  his  music  is  only  cerebral 
In  this  Capricclo  he  may  at  times  en- 
tertain the  spirit  -  of  the  music  hall, 
but  there  is  no  vulgarity:  his  tunes 
are  not  over-ripe.  They  incite  spiritual 
saiety.  not  a  tapping  of  heels  on  the 
floor.  His  gaiety  flags  a  little  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  second  section,  but  even 
ijujthen  the  diabolically  clever  use  of  or- 
chestral Instruments  whUe  the  piano 
ililflmamtains  a  pleasingly  monotonous  fig- 
ure  is  in  itself  a  joy.  Mr.  Sanroma 
played  the  piano  with  a  brilliance  that 
was  musical,  never  metallic;  with  the 
appropriate  capriciousness  of  mood.  Dr 
Kous,sevitzky  and  the  orchestra  played 
as  if  inspired.  And  so  yesterday  the 
worldly  Stravinsky  triumphed  as  far 
as  the  audience  was  concerned  over 
Stravinsky  the  devout. 

There  was  an  exquisite  performance 
of  Mozart's  symphony,  music  and  a  per- 
formance of  pure  beauty.  No  detail  was 
neglj-^ted;  no  one  was  unduly  em- 
pha  r^ed.    Never   have   we  heard  for 
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example.  erpreta- 
ilnn  of  the  , 

Mr.  Leopold  biokii\^.s.<i.         lias  tm- 
.ered  some  of  Bach's  compositions  for 
rcheslral  use.  explained  his"  reasons  a  i 
few  davs  ago:  "Bach  was  just  a  sleepy  i 
old  man.  but  a  wonderful  musician,  of 
p     The  music  appeals  to  me  for 
can  be  done  with  It.    What  mat-  I 
,  the  result."    No  doubt  Mr.  Sto-  ' 
koA.  Li  is  plea.sed  with  ttie  result  of  hif 
tinkcnni?.     Herr  Schoenberg  has  noi 
conunonted   on   Bach's   sleepiness:  he 
looked  on  the  organ  piece  as  afTording 
a  study  in  orchestration.    When  Mr. 
Tdscanlni   conducted   R'spighi's   trar-  ; 
.scriiition  of  Bach's  PasSacaglia  last  week 
in  New  ■!^ork  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson 
remarked:  "Maybe  it  is  commendable 
to  dress  Bach's  organ  music  for  or- 
chestration lest  it  remain  unheard  by 
the  multitude,  but  when  listening  to 
these  metamorphoses  this  music  lover 
cannot  help  remembering  the  line:  I 
sometimes  think  'twere  better  had  I  left 
the  Lord  alone.' "  ^  ..^ 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
fjpxt,  week  Lourie's  "Senate  Liturgique" 
(With  alto  voicesl  and  Mahler's  "Song 
of  the  Earth."  symphony  for  tenor  (Mr. 
Crooks),  contralto  (Mme.  Matzenauer) 
and  orche.stra. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"War  IVurse" 

An  all-talking:  screen  drama  aiiapteil  bv 
l!p' Uv  (Janiiiier  and  Jo  Farnhaiii  from  tlie 
aniin.vmoiis  novel  of  the  same  name:  ili- 
rcciml  by  Ediiar  Selw.vn  ami  presented  hv 
J^i<'|';'>-Gold»-yn-Mayei-    willi    the  lollowius 

J)'',"^'   Roljert  Montsomer.v 

1J","">   Rnberi  Ames 

 June  Walker 

,  .■  Anita  Page 

 Zasn  PUI.s 

Kosalift   Marie  Prevost 

J''".'''"   Helen  Jerome  Eddv 

f^^'""'   Hedda  Hopper 

t","}^   Kdward  Nuxent 

tle'<-"   Martha  Sleeper 

 iMichael  Vavitcli 

A  great  deal  of  noise  and  an  appal- 
Img  amount  of  energy  went  into  the 
making  of  "War  Nurse,"  currcn'j  fea- 
ture film  at  Loew's  State  Theatre,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  vociferous  results 
It  IS  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  di- 
rector. Edgar  relwyn,  did  not  make 
sure  in  advance  that  he  had  a  strong 
enough  story  on  hand  tra  survive.  With 
t*'*  lacking,  all  the  groans,  all  the  shell- 
i..^  *d.nd  the  bloodshed  and  all  the 
agony  go  for  little.  "War  Nurse,"  heav- 
ily advertised  as  showing  women's  side 
of  war,  had  a  worthy  idea  behind  it,  but 
the  fulfilment  is  decidedly  disappoint- 
ing. Over  the  whole  thing  broods  an 
atmosphere  of  synthetic  tragedy.  The 
spectator  does  not  say  "Things  didn't 
happen  that  way,"  for  he  feels  that 
they  may  have;  he  can  only  feel  that  as 
shown  on  the  screen  they  are  palpably 
unreal.  There  is  also  an  undisguiseiS 
bid  for  the  popularity  based  on  sensa- 
tionalLsm  that  makes  t'he  whole  thing 
seem  cheap. 

The  plot  is  built  around  a  nursing 
unit  close  behind  the  lines  in  Fi-ance. 
Its  members  are  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
from  Babs,  the  bored  and  wealthy  girl 
in  search  of  new  sensation,  to  Joy,  the 
innocent  convent-bred  girl  whose  pne 
idea  is  that  of  unselfish  service.  There 
is  the  wise-cracking  Rosalie,  the  lacka- 
daisical Cushie,  and  She  homely  and 
honest  Kansas.  Joy  and  Babe  meet 
their  afifinities,  Robin  and  Wally.  The 
former  falls  head  over  heels  in  love, 
without  a  thought  of  the  consequences, 
only  to  find  that  Robin  is  a  married 
man.  Babs,  wiser  in  the  ways  of  men, 
denies  herself  to  the  conceited  Wally, 
although  in  the  end  they  are  married. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  mingle  indiscrim- 
inately, bus  like  the  most  moral  tales, 
"War  Nurse"  ends  with  every  one  dead 
or  reformed. 

If  everything  were  not  so  theatrical 
and  over-stressed,  an  easier  judgment 
might  be  passible,  but  as  it  is,  the  film 
must  be  set  down  as  a  disappointing 
failure,  leaving  ample  room  for  a  story 
that  will  give  women  in  war  service 
their  due  withouS  hysterics.  The  wo- 
men of  the  cast  outnumber  and  out- 
shine the  men  completely.  June  Walk- 
er's Babs  is  a  sincere  and  creditable 
piece  of  work,  pitched  in  a  refreshing- 
ly low  key.  Anita  Page  as  Joy  is  less 
successful,  owing  to  the  theatrical  nature 
of  the  part,  but  she  has  some  moving 
and  pitiful  scenes.  Zasu  Pitts  contrib- 
utes her  customarily  excellent  work  in 
a  brief  role,  and  Helen  Jerome  Eddy 
is  a  humorous  and  pathetic  Kansas.  As 
the  two  Don  Juans  Robert  Montgomery 
and  Robert  Ames  were  less  happy.  Mr. 
Montgomery  in  particular  resembles  a 
bad  imitation  of  William  Haines.  The 
backgrounds  are  realistic  and  eflfective. 

E.  L.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P  M 
Handel's  "Messiah.  "  Handel  and  Haydn 
bociety,    Thompson   Stone,  conductor 
I  See  special  notice. 

•  ^oston  Art  Club,  150  Newbury  street  I 
'■■W  P.  M.  Boston  Piute  Players'  54ih 
concert.  Lotti.  sonata  for  flute,  viola 
a:  gamoa,  harp  (Messrs.  Lawrence.  A  I 
and  B.  Zikhera).  Blentzon,  Sonatina 
7  for  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon 
(Messrs.     Laurent.     Poltaschek  and 
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^  e  Z  '      By  PHILIP  HALE  *  f  ^  ' 

Miss  Bajrrymore's  itidefatigable  press  agent  has  made  the  path  clear 
fnd  straight  for  her  appearance  at  the  'Wilbur  theatre  tomorrow  nl^jht. 
'We  were  first  informed  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  blackexi  her  face.  Then 
came  a  list  of  white  actors  and  actrt^.s.se.s  who  had  appeared  as  negroes  In 
serious  plays;  how  Mantell  used  charcoal  for  a  long  time  as  Othello,  | 
though  Othello  was  a  Moor;  how  he  afterwards  was  seen  with  a  light- 
brown  complexion.  Ho\y  Rosa  Ponselle  as  Aida  painted  her  face  black, 
"which  was  correct,  because  she  was  singing  the  part  of  an  Ethiopian 
princess,"  but  these  people,  "blameless"  as  Homer  characterized  them — Zeus 
used  to  visit  them  when  he  was  not  gallivanting— were  hot  jet  black,  so 
Miss  Ponselle,  having  been  rightly  informed,  grew  lighter  and  lighter  each 
season. 

Then  Mrs.  C,  Pannill  Mead,  a  dramatic  critic  in  Milwaukee,  was  quoted 
as  an  authority  on  Miss  Barrymore's  portrayal  because  she,  Mrs.  Mead, 
had  many  a  Negro  mammy. 

"We  were,  next  Informed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Lewis  that  In  this  play  Miss 
Barrymore  "must  smoke  a  pipe!  All  of  which  she  carries  through  with 
Barrymore  impetuosity."  But  a  pipe  should  be  smoked  sedately,  In  a  con- 
templative mood,  as  did  many  worthy  women  of  New  England  In  the 
eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
1      Julia  Peterkin  wrote  her  novel  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary"  when  she  was 
I  sojourning  at  the  McDowell  Colony  in  Peterboro,  N.  H,  A  year  ago  last 
1  summer  Mr.  Reed,  who  was  tfien  a  member  of  that  colony,  worked  on  the 
dramatization  of  the  novel. 

The  play  was  produced  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on  Sept.  25-  1930.  .Ethel 
Barrymore  Colt,  Ethel  Barrymore's  daughter,  then  made  her  debut  as 
Seraphine,  Georgie  Drew  Mandum  had  the  part  of  Doll.  Estelle  'Winwood 
played  Cinder,  The  first  performance  of  the  play  in  New  York  was  at  the 
Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre  on  Nov.  25th. 

Mr.  Reed  has  written  about  the  Negro  dialect,  how  there  has  to  be 
a  modification  of  it  for  the  stage.  "No  white  man  or  northern  Negro  would 
understand  what  the  average  backwoods  darky  was  sa^'lng  if  they  heard 
him  as  is."  Mr.  Reed  finds  Gullah.  used  in  the  novel  and  the  play,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  Negro  dialects.   The  Gullah  has  been  described  as  a 
"language  compounded  of  pure  African,  a  somewhat  Huguenot  Prencfi  in- 
fluence, and  modern  American."  Miss  Barrymore  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  she  believes  Mrs.  Peterkin's  story  is  a  timely  antidote  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  theatre  with  the  jazz  Negro  character  and  is  the  true 
revelation  of  the  black  race  in  this  country."   Her  acceptance  of  the  part 
has  been  described— or  better  say,  explained— as  "her  rebellious  declaration  ; 
of  the  right  of  an  actress  to  break  the  bonds  of  limitations  imposed  upon ; 
her  art  by  modern  conditions  in  the  theatre,  and  the  actress's  need  to  go  ; 
far  afield  "in  search  of  variety  and  broadening  experience  which  is  necessary  | 
if  a  player  is  not  to  sink  into  the  rut  of  the  commonplace."  I 
It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  plot  of  the  play,  for  many  have  read  the 
novel,  and  the  plot  is  simple.  Scarlet  Sister  Mary,  or  in  Gullah  Si  May-e, 
is  a  born  lover.  She  loved  before  she  man-ied  the  man  who  ran  away.  She 
joyfully  substitutes  his  brother  and  in  the  last  act  she  appears  as  the 
mother  of  triplets  and  other  fatherless  children;  but  Mr.  Arthur  William 
Row  in  a  fine  burst  says  she  "was  not  merely  a  sensualist,  she  was  the  eter- 
nal mother,"  also  "an  artist  in  life." 

"Sisters  of  the  Chorus"'  by  Martin  Mooney  and  Thomas  Burtis,  to  be  seen 
at  the  Lyric  tomorrow  night,  was  brought  out  at  the  Ritz  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Oct.  20  of  this  year.  Edna  Hibbard  played  the  part  of  Maxime 
Laverne,  who  knew  how  to  "find  "em,  feed  'em,  fondle  'em,  fool  "em  amd 
leave  'em."  Enid  Markey  as  Blanch  Page  explained  that  it  was  Broadway 
that  had  done  them  in— and  finally  she  shot  herself.  This  play  opened  in 
the  Bronx  last  season  and  then  had  a  long  run  in  Chicago. 

"Ladies  All"  will  open  an  engagement  at  the  Majestic  on  Tuesday  night. 
'  Elmer  Harris  adapted  the  play  from  a  comedy  by  Prince  Antoine  Bibesco, 
a  light  and  amusing  comedy  of  bed-and-drawing  room  manners.  "When  it 
'was  produced  at  the  Brighton  Theatre,  Brighton  Beach,  on  July  20,  1930, 
and  at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  New  York,  on  July  28,  Violet  Heming  and 
Walter  Woolf  played  the  chief  characters.  The  story  is  of  a  rich  bachelor 
and  three  ladies,  a  virgin,  a  divorced  woman,  and  an  unappreciated  wife, 
all  three  desirable. 

"Strictly  Dishonorable"  by  Preston  Sturges  was  produced  at  the  Avon 
theatre.  New  York,  on  Sept.  18,  1929,  when  Muriel  Kirkland  took  the  part 
of  the  heroine.  A  young  fellow  and  a  girl  met  in  a  speakeasy.  They  meet 
there  a  judge  who  likes  his  hquor.  There  is  an  Italian  tenor.  The  girl 
decides  to  throw  over  her  betrothed  from  East  Orange  and  spend  the  night 
in  "a  more  romantic  mamier."  The  dialogue  has  been  described  as  "scin- 
tillating." The  girl  says,  "I  thought  that  policemen  never  drank  on  duty.  " 
The  policeman,  reaching,  replies:  "It  just  seems  like  never."  "It  is  a  quick, 
witty  little  comedy,"  wrote  Mr.  ■  Lockridge,  "themeless  and  altogether  gay. 
It  is  a  delicately  risque  little  comedy  which  manages  to  do  all  manner  of 
things  with  never  a  suggestion  of  vulgarity,  not  an  ounce  of  heaviness." 
When  it  celebrated  its  anniversary  eight  of  the  original  cast  had  not  missed 
a  performance. 

The  Copley  theatre  will  reopen  next  Friday  night  under  its  new 
manager.  The  play  will  be  "Rebound,"  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  It  opened 
In  Hartford,  Ct.,  on  Jan.  27.  1930,  and  was  seen  at  the  Plymouth  theatre. 
New  York,  Feb.  3.  Hope  Williams  took  the  part  of  Sara  Jaflrey;  Robert 
Williams  played  Johnny  Coles.  The  author  took  the  part  of  Lee  Crawford; 
Donn  Cook  that  of  Bill  Truesdale.  Sara  and  Bill  were  on  their  honeymoon 
In  Paris.  Evie  Lawrence  (played  originally  by  Katherine  Leslie)  came  along 
and  captured  Bill  for  a  visit  to  the  cafes.  Johnnie  tells  Sara,  when  she  is 
in  doleful  dumps,  that  he  loves  her  and  regrets  his  forgetfulness  m  not 
proposing  to  her.  The  sight  of  Johnnie  on  his  knees  works  a  change  in 


I  '^^'^  urse  come  i  ucthcr -and 

Sara,  character  ^'^jS^tirS^aSons  on  lov.  that  ma.  easUy 
are  blissfully  happy-  There  are  poe^ 

turn  up  one  day  framed  on_a_wa^   ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^ 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  in  the  O^^^^^Here  is  his  introduction: 

Se  in  form  for  the  winter  sporte  ^"^^^  J^j^^n  on  the  st^ge  she  will  ope 

run?  r^^B^^r^^^r;^^  s 

begin  to  munch.       ^er  nei?  T  tl  nlav    '^hen  our  old 

curtain  ha^  ajrisen.  ^  v  ^^yse  the  S^^^'^ftwust  their  way  to 

the  middle  of  a  row  so  that  tney  ^^^^^^^      ^j^^y  thrust  m 

('•Hoaster  ?  England?)  _    ,v,nvp  text,  says 

dialect,  was  it        ^^^rhrslmonizes  at  length -^^^  SoS  sceie 

But  Mr.  Ervme,  thougn  n  ^^^gnever  there  is  an  em 

nothing  about  those  Pe^^  ^  J^^^^Uc  intensity.   A       -ights^ago^-,^  ^^^^^ 
i     on  the  stage  or  one  of           ^^^^  Lady"  put 
!     worthless  Madeline  in  D^s 
i     -ffiTfS  -nell,  Who  poisoned 
!     ,ied  and  furtive  manner.   —TTT^anners  and  Bad  ' a  passage 

■:  Mr.  Krvine  auote^^^^^^^^^^^  to  o-^-  — 

,     that  with  a  few  ^  ^^^JV n  f  K^^hea^^^  <as  indeed  m  many  oth  j^^ 

'■^'TTourSnu-^^^  ^'"'^m.SV  as  some 

people  Who  audibly 
P-P^^"^°irwhat  appears  to  b, 


She  replied  she  didn't  remember  it. 


But  she  provided  Mr. 


these) 

ig  the  worst  oi  """"Vomeone  has 
people  Who  cough  co....^"-^^  ,p,,,iously  ^  ff^^^  ^ho  are  per- 
Jeople  who  pears  to  be  Ave-po^nd  notes)  ,  laa  ^^^.^^ 

remarked.  SoZn%^  and  i-eqmnng  them  to  be  ^^^^^ 

5:«iK.%owder-puff^       -^^^^^^^^  ^3  benefit  of  the  public. 

aJl  the  mysteries  of  then  tone  -TZTrrvr^h^l  Book  of  Tobia,  ha 

.  Angel,"  based  on  the  ^pocryphal  ^  ^.^i^angel 
at  Camb?  dge,  England.  Tobias,  his  family ^^^^^^ 

been  produced  at  Camb    ?  ^^^^^^^ 


the  explosion.   .  r 

rp;rr=.~rS-»S  .r.„„.  .  s.ou,.  -ave  son. 

I  while.   I  am  happiest  ^hen  I  am  on  the  ^^^^  •  ^^keup  and 

even  being  another  man,  When  I  put  on  nj  ^  ^.^^ 

?ook  at  myself  in  the  reflects  the  face  of  the  weather- 

body,  I  stop  being  myself.  If  ^^^J""''^^^ ^^pes  automatically  sag  and  my 
SSn.  frostbitten  Ukrainian  P^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  if  I  used  all  my  will 
shoulders  stoop.  I  could  ^^^^^^ /'""j'taUan,  I  become  aUve  with  a  new 
power.  When  I  see  myself  as  the  gay  i^au^ 

vibrant  energy."  ^     .         jn  his  room  reading  Carl 

A  reporter  of  Ihe  N^'^^J^^.^'^'^ent  on  finding  new  material  for  his 

Sandburg's  "American  Songboy.    -^en*  o         ^portant-if  true. 

.•Characterizations  and  ^"T:^"^---^—,,^  post  thinks  that  Rach- 
Mr.  Oscar  Thompson  of  the  New  ^ork  Evenmg^^^^  ^^^^ 

„,aninoffs  Vocalese  needed  no  tjU  as  M  ^^^^  ^^^^„  ^ 

"the  anguish  of  a  lost  soul,  or  peihaps  a 

knock  or  a  boost  for  the  singer.  

The  Chamber  Orchestra  -^--crsToni"^^^^^^^^ 
symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Nicolaj.  ,^  ^^^.^ 

a^ed  by  A.  H.  Handley.  will  give  an  "nusua  ^jj^ary.  Mozart,  Sym- 

l1  we  say  "unusual"  for  the  Program  is  far   rom^^^^    J  ..^^^^^ 
piony  NO  1.  written  when  he  ^^as  a    wonde^^  ch         ^^^^.^^^  . 

England"  .Bos^  ^SuiJ^Sr  fi^te  alo^  .J^-g^^ 

 _  Joke,"  written, 

c-oweii    iviarked  Passages,   a  o.  --^  „     ^  •       ^,ay  it  is  pro 

^t  r  aid  "to  ridicule  inexpert  ^omposeis  of  music^  .^^  ^.^^^.^^^ 

iUic  ot  a  certain  -ntempm^n^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^    ^,  .^onimsky^s 

keys,  contains  consecutive  A^'^/^f^",  entertaining  and  unconventional. 

SoSram  notes  are  as  instructive  as  they  aie  en  ^^  ^^.^^^^^^  overlooked  as 
Ss  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Ruggles  that  "Ruggles  is  scaling 

^^-r'^^z^^^^^'^'' """""    "° °" 

heights,  plumbing  depms,,  p 
stop  him? 


 1  him?  _  ;r"m^n7delDhia-  "When  I  conduct,  I 

VJ^r  «  Me«co  »^  .on*  W.U  .»n.«  him.  -e.,  », 

a  parlous  state. 


"Tobias  ana  uic         .      .p-nsland.  Tobias,  ni»  vipmes  tail-: 

,een  P-duced  at  Ca:n^.dge^  Engla      .^-ery  ordinary  lov^able^.^^^ 

Raphael  and  the  rest  aie  lepi^  .,  ^,thm  ^is  'Ja^e. 

.-cantor  s  humor  «n  ■^''""ff '  "  '^rSw^^ 
„e  nara  and  »en,  to  ha.o  p.^   «rou*  s»„  case  to 

?.rn\l«:tUi'  —  Trrn,.  — 


Con 


I; 


..e  Boston  Elute  -ye^^S^—- 
Lotti.  Bentzon  and  Egidi  that  ^-^^"^^^  for  the  church,  but  he 

He  13  known  in  this  country  ^^lefly       h^s  mu  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

wrote  20  odd  operas,  the  first  ^x^^^^,  was  born  at  Ber- 

whose  tiuartet  for  wood- wind  instiuments^^^^  ^^^^^^  conductor,, 

Vrn  in  1859.  He  has  busied  himself  musically^^^^^^  3^^^,,^  i3  ^n- 

pianist  (especially  in  chamber  ^"f'^^/jJt'Sg  ^"'sonatine  for  flute,  clarinet 
Lown  to  us.  He.  amused  h"^^"  \\  ^hS  concerts  before,  if  we  are  not- 
and  bassoon.   Prudent  has  ^fu  ed  at  these       ^^^.^^^^^  j^^ter  half 

mwrucen.  Little  is  known  a^-^*^;^  ^^^y^f -..Les  Jardinieres."  which  was  pei- 
,1  the  18th  century  and  ^^^°  VHmm  i^d  Diderot,  though  they  had  much 
inrmed  at  Paris  in  ^"'^^^rthe  'Correspondance  Litteraire,"  do 

t'o  say  about  operas  gr^at  and  smaU  m  the         j^^.^^  ^^^^ 
r.ot  speak  of  this  production  ^^^^^'^^     ^     ^.^s  Prudent;  Pougm  m  the 
16  volumes.    Fetis  in  his  huge  die tionaiy^^^  ^  _  _  -La  Monique 

S^iS  We^Pl^^Su^^^^^^^^^  Bouauets  de  Chassenay 

for  flute.  Viola  di  gamba  an_dharp?_  

so  Miss  Mary  Garden  will          ^  i"!? jVarar^aiS'  and  the  Joyous 
same  afternoon:  the  "^^^PP^^^^^'^^V  ,  d^p  hnpression  in  th^ 
iongleur  of  Our  Lady.  Two  sogers  made  a  ae  p  ^^^^^^^ 
hey  took  the  part  of  the  woman  of  Na^arre.  ^     ^.j^^^^j.^.  whose  death 
part  in  Paris,  and  that  a^miraWe  artist  Mme  forget  her 

at  an  early  age  was  a                  ^J'l^^Lv.^^^  or  her  Delilah  in  Saint- 
reading  of  the  letter  in   ^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  her  "Actors  and  People  tells 
Saens  s  operatic  ^-^orio.  Miss  P^^^V^^^ 
,    a  story  about  G.  B.  S.  anQ^___   — TT^ra  of  Massenet  (of  which 

°« tS-nrana...  »a=  .p.r>n,en..-  ^Z^^.^^^^^ '^^^'^ 
n„i.„  of  sun  are.  It  .as  «  "l"""  „„.  llunB  out  ol  their  seats 

Since  <»  Mtss  W«°f  «'^jy,*„„5  and         »'  1*1" Ss'caTe 


,  ,  Pfuiline  Xofd  gave  her 
p,„,na.a  portrayal.  Billy  Bear  young 
broker'.-^  clerk  who  becomes  rich  through 
speculation  in  cotton,  wa.s  Adams  Tne 
Preacher,  who  has  lost  his  wife  and  his 
pulpit  through  Sharp,  a  crooked  build- 
Lg  contractor,  was  O'Neill,  a  garrulous 
lawyer.  There  was  no  PrLscUla  to  com- 
pile matters.  Otherwise,  the  charac- 
ters in  the  screen  version  stand  mucn 
as  in  the  stage  play. 

A  group  of  nine  men  and  one  woman 
are  trapped  in  a  flashy  cafe  and  bar- 
room in  a  Mississippi  city  .a  vi- 
cious tornado  followed  by  a  flood  strikes 
the  place.  Stratton,  the  proprietor,  or- 
ters  Charlie,  the  bartender,  to  close  the 
steel  safety  doors  as  the  ravaging  waters 
breaking  through  a  weak  spot  m  Sharp  s 
skimoilv-laid   levees,  threaten   to  drown 
Uicm    For  24  hours  these  men, ,  each 
nth  some  weight  onjiis  conscience, 
drink  doggedly  at  the  bar,  talk  m  bab- 
bling speech  as  fear  obsesses  their  shriv- 
e  ed   souls.    Financial   enemies  clasp 
hands  forgivingly.  The  Prea^her  quotes 
biblical  phra.ses.  would  have  them  sin„. 
"Ix>ad  Kindlv  Light,"  hail  one  anoUip^ 
a-sbrother.  BUlv  Bear,  who  has  cruell , 
,dlsei  ted  Poppy  to  wed  that  night  of  al 
nights.  PrLscilla,  daughter  of  his  part 
Iner    Swift,  begs  forgiveness  of  Poppy. 
ls^4arrhe'  -still  loves  her,  f  sp^te  h^ 
own  trangre&sions,  and  heis     Char ue 
confesses  tx>  Stratton  that  he  has  been 
robbing  the  till,  tenders  food  and  dnnk 
to  the  tramp  whom  he  has  ejectea 
many  times  in  the  past.  Stratton  sat 
Kfrnine     .smiling,    opens  his__choic«t 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Way  of  AH  Men" 

»      ,11  i^r   talkine  screpn  drama  aiiaptrd 

i  PopD.v   .Noah  Beery 

.Stratton   .•  Anders  RanrioUih 

1  Fra';"    .Robert  E-Ippoti 

 '.■  ■.'.'.William  Conrtennr 

|P''P»S^,"  '• ...William  Orlamoiirl 

.  Nordlinsr    jul.inne  .lohnptt.n 

Priso.llla   "     j^.j^n  Simpson 

HiESine  Henrv  Kolker 

Sharp   .Wa<ie  Bot«ler 

Charlie   ;  •.  

When  "The  Deluge,"  known  in  Swe- 
dish   as    "Synda-sfloden"    ("The  Sin 
I  Flood"  in  literal  translallon> ,  was  pro 
!  dured  by  Arthur  Hopkins  13  year.s  age 
Poppy,  of  the  Strand^ chorup  "  ' 


img,    opens  —  - 

champagne.  In  such  a  moment  when 
all  are  about  to  die,  the  treat  is  on 
"^Sura:'Nordling,  once  a  prominent 
t^l^'l^at«tcir|h& 
r^r^  Bea^r^t'o^c^d^tt 
door  opened.  They'  wUl  all  die  at  once, 

once  they  revert  to  the  r  evil  states  O^^ 
^"ThlrXaVpTwitb  a'fla..k  of  whis- 


'•i  brief  scenes  of  the  storm's  "1 
e  river's  turbulence.  The  picture  may 
■i  classed  less  as  a  filmed  play  than 
'fe  an  artless  anerdote,  with  n  cynical 
,  lonclusion.    It  Is  scarcely  the  sort  of 
VJlrturc  one  would  choose  for  a  season 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  cheerineM, 
gayety.  fraternal  greetings.  Who  Icnows! 
Perhaps  thev  wlU  revive  Submarine" 
or  "Men  without  Women"  for  Barter 
week!  W.  E.  O. 


PARK 

H'l/rf  Mpn  nf  halihari" 
A  pan  lalkinr  film  i,iU»n  under  the  au»- 
ice»  111  the 'Denver  MiiKfum  of  Natural 
istor.v:  DvMchroniztyl  Ipclure  hv  Dr.  C.  Er- 
A'st  (^iille;  presented  by  TalWinf  Picture 
nie».  Inc. 


,1 


riioitw 


^'.Africa  sUU  holds  a  fascination  for 
uninitiated,  who  find  their  own  time 
d  pl:ire  more  than  a  little  dull.  "Wild 
•n  of  Kallharl,"  screen  feature  at  the 
.  rk  Theatre,  was  sponsored  by  the 
"nver  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
"  pite  its  educational  piu-pose  proves 
th  Instructive  and  interesting.    Not  • 
at  It  Inspires  one  to  follow  In  the.: 
;iths  of  the  explorers,  however,  for  one 
^rows  more  appreciative  of  home  com- , 
'ort5  after -witnessing  the  forms  of  cul- 
ure  practiced  in  Africa.    The  picture 
n  it"^lf  begins  rather  spottily,  show- 
ng  brief  views  of  various  historic  spots 
nd  covering  scenes  viewed  in  previous 
ravel  films  of  the  past.   The  very  beau- 
ll'.ful  views  of  the  Victoria-Zambesi  Falls 
id  the  pictures  of  some  delightfully 
irious  and  unafraid  monkeys  should 
ecelve  their  share  of  credit. 
The  Wild  Men  of  Kalihari  themselves 
e  very  interesting  Indeed.    They  are 
ell  built,  reasonably  intelligent  and, 
f  one  may  believe  the  commentary  of 
r.  Cadle.  extremely  ferocious.  Their  ac- 
luaintance  with  white  men  is  verj'  lim- 
d  and  they  were  as  difficult  to  ap- 
iroach  as  wild  animals.   Once  attracted 
y  gifts  and  the  guarded  attitude  of  the 
xplorers,  they  grew  almost  as  inquisl-  i 
ive  as  the  monkeys,  evincing  particular  I 
iiterest  in  a  portable  phonograph.  They  | 
;ave   interesting  exhibitions  of  their  i 
ribal  dances  and  games  that  lack  but 
ifctle  of  being  hand-to-hand  combats, 
'he  methods  of  cooking,  sewing,  shav-  i 
ag  and  making  fire  employed  by  the 
ribe  appear  to  go  back  to  the  stone 
ge,  although  they  have  a  few  crude 
•eapons  made  of  iron.    Women  are 
ept  pretty  much  In  submission,  not  be- 
ig  allowed  to  eat  with  their  husbands  ' 
nd  subsisting  on  raw  scraps  thrown 
hem  from  their  master's  table. 
The  children  are  a  lively  and  sturdy 
roup,  but  so  crude  is  the  food  eaten 
y  their  elders  that  they  are  nursed 
y  their  mothers'until  they  are  as  much 
years   old.     As    soon    as  they 
m  walk  they  learn  to  hunt.    Life  in 
Calihan  is  extremely  primitive  but  it . 
(ipears  to  make  for  a  strong  and  ac- 
ve  race.    The  picture  is  of  varying 
lerit,  but  for  the  most  part  interest- 
)g  and  well-photographed.    The  ac-  ' 
-impanying  lecture  has  fewer  wise- 1 
acks  than  might  be  expected. — E.  L.  H.  I,i 

MODEUN  AND  BEACON  | 

The  Gorilla" 

An  alllalkin?  mj-Fter.r  comedv  adacted 
nm  the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Ralph 
ipnte:  directed  hy  Br.van  Fny  and  ore- 
nfed  bv  First  National,  with  the  follow- 
:^  cast ; 

^'jH'   Joe  Frisco 

lUi^an....  Harry  Gnbbon 

(hur  Marsden   Walter  Pidspon 

-e  Denby   Lila  Lee 

o  Stransrer  ;,i  Purnell  Pratt 

IS  Stevens   Edwin  Maxwell 

mons    Roscop  Earns 

''   Will  Philbrick 

A  generally  muddled,  thoroughly  pre- 
'Sterous  and  not  very  exciting  film  is 
The  Gorilla."  current  screen  feature 
.  the  Modern  and  Beacon  theatres.  It 
the  sort  of  thing  calling  for  a  great 
;al  of  comic  relief  in  the  midst  of 
3uld-be  hair-raising  horrors.  The  play 
om  which  it  is  taken  achieved  a  fair 
nount  of  success,  and  the  film  may  do 
e  same,  provided  audiences  leave  all 
elr,  brains  at  home.    The   plot  is 


jjltii-  Mysterious  murders  committed  by 


'V- 

rder  W 
(I  off' 
intW 
open* 

Iff' 


jliii' 


savily  concerned  with    a   series  of 


l-ionster  calling  himself  "The  Gorilla." 
',n  eminent  scientist,  Cyrus  Stevens, 
reamed  that  he  will  be  the  next  victim, 
■'.ssembles  at  his  house  a  group  con- 
listing  of  his  niece,  Alice  Denby,  her 
fiance,  Arthur  Marsden,  and  two  comic 
detectives.  Mulligan  and  Garrity. 
The  r  1 1  of  the  film  is  devoted  to  un- 
_ explained  disappearances,  sudden  dim- 

|"ming  of  the  lights,  kidnappings,  shrieks 
and  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  this  sort 
of  yam.  One  of  the  detectives  puts  on 
a  gorilla  suit  in  order  to  attract  the 
real  gorilla,  Marsden  becomes  "Van 
Cleave  of  Scotland  Yard"  and,  of  course, 
the  least  suspected  person  turns  out  to 
-mbe  the  criminal.  The  acting  is  of  little 
j  importance.  Harry  Gribbon  and  Joe 
Frisco  did  what  they  could  as  the  two 
comic  detectives;  Lila  Lee,  in  becoming 
negligee,  screamed  a  few  times,  and 
Walter  Pldgeon  made  a  dapper  Mars- 
den. The  rest  do  not  matter. 

E.  L.  H. 


TONISHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

LYRir — '  Sutem  of  the  Chonis."  comedy, 
with  Enid  SLirker:  8:30. 

'SHl'IlERT— 'The  Street  Slnirer."  mutlc»l 
rompdy.  Willi  Ourenie  Smitn:  B:30. 

WILBI'R—' Scarlet  Sinter  Mary."  a  play, 
with  Ethel  Barrymore;  8:30. 

OPENING— Majeallc.  Tuesday  nlaht.  "Ladies 
All":  comedy,  with  Walter  WooH.  \ioIet 
Heminir:  Colonial.  Thursday  nlitht. 
'  Strictly  Dishonorable."  comedy  by  Pres- 
ton Slurres:  Copley.  Friday  nlchl.  "Re- 
hound."  with  New  Copley  Pla.vera. 

DARK— The  Plymouth,  Hollis  Street  and 
Tremont. 


FLUTE  PLATERS'  CLUB 

A  concert  of  delightful  mualc  waf 
given  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Flut* 
Players'  Club  at  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
The  audience  waa  of  good  size.  Three 
of  the  four  pieces  performed  have  not 
been  heard  in  Boston;  only  one  of  tht 
composers  was  not  luifamihar.  Tht 
progiam  was  as  follows: 

Son.ile  for  flute,  yiola  di  ramba,  and  haro 
.\ntnliio  I.ott 

Sonatine  for  flute,   clarinet  and  baMocm 
Jorsren  Bentzor 

IjCs  Ronqueta  de  Chasseua.v,  from  l.a 
Monique.  for  flute,  viola  di  ramba  and 
haro    Pniilpi 

Quartet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  bas- 
soon A.  F.Eiil 

Alfrert   Ziehera  viola  di   ramba;  Geore«( 

Laurent,   fluie:   Ferna<l   Gillet.   obe:  Victr; 

l*nlfitg<'hcU-.  I  Inrinei ;  Abdon  Laus,  bassooir; 

Bernard  ZiRhcra.  ham.  j 

The  sonate  of  Lotti  charmed  in  th^ 
way  that  much  17th-century  music 
does — ^It  has  economy,  without  beinj 
meagre,  there  is  in  it  an  innate  delicaci 
and  grace,  and  its  liveliness  is  reall; 
light-hearted,  not  hysterical.  The  alle- 
gro has  an  intricately  interwoven,  bui. 
neat  and  balanced  pattern:  the  adagio 
was  pastoral,  with  the  flute  singing 
peacefully  again.st  accompanying  figures 
by  the  tinkling  harp  and  reedy  viola  di 
gamba;  the  vivace  could  be  studied  by 
many  a  young  composer  interested  in 
achieving" an  effect  of  jollity  by  a  pleas- 
antly stimulating  confusion  of  sweet 
sounds,  which  rearrange  themselves, 
vohen  the  frail  ear  has  hastily  ad.ju.sted 
its  receiving  apparatus,  into  many 
charming  little  tune^. 
'  Bentzon's  Sonatine  is  a  curious  work, 
doing  something  (whether  intentionally 
or  not)  that  most  pieces  for  a  few  wood 
winds  avoid  .  .  .  that  is,  pitching 
three  instruments  more  or  less  close 
together  in  the  scale,  and  giving  them 
similar  figures  and  themes.  In  the 
rather  monotonous,  though  sometimes 
interesting  results  of  this  scheme,  mo- 
ments from  the  symhonies  of  Sibelius 
^re  recalled,  especially  in  those  pages 
of  the  score  where  Bentzon  gives  the 
bassoon  the  role  of  simulating  the  tym- 
pani.  with  sturdy  faithfulness  contribut- 
ing two  notes  only,  but  those  frequent- 
ly, to  the  ensemble.  There  were  bits  of 
original  and  interesting  writing  in  this 
sonatine,  but  during  too  much  of  the 
time  it  sounded  like  the  isolated  flute, 
clarinet  and  bassoon  parts  from  a  sym- 
hony,  practised  together  merely  for  mu- 
tual aid. 

Les  Bouquets  de  Chassenay,  brought 
the  flute,  viola  di  gamba  and  harp  to- 
gether once  more.  This  ensemble  of  in- 
struments, no  doubt  due  partly  to  the 
gifts  of  the  three  players,  is  an  espe- 
cially lovely  one.  The  Air  Gracieux 
from  Les  Bouquets  is  a  smoothly  flow- 
ing melody;  the  tambourine  wliirls  mad- 
ly, stops  to  rest  and  then  whirls  away 
again  to  a  sudden  finish. 

The  quartet  of  Egidi,  however,  was 
the  highest  point,  musically  speaking, 
of  the  afternoon,  both  as  regards  in- 
trinsic musical  interest  and  perform- 
ance. Here  is  music  that  seems  writ- 
ten by  a  bold  and  certain  hand,  sure  of 
eflfects — no  longer  experimental  or 
childishly  pleased  with  the  results  of 
random  sketclilng,  but  original  and 
free.  There  is  revealed  in  this  quartet 
an  unusual  gift  for  pure  sustained  mel- 
ody, for  strong  and  piquant  harmony, 
for  neat  interlacing  of  voices.  It  had 
a  sharp  wit  without  self-consdousness. 
and  a  beauty  of  construction  that  was 
merely  the  firm  framework  for  the 
musical  ideas.  This  should  be  heard 
more  often.  E.  B. 


the  overwhelmingly  magn': 
tlon  of  the  "Hallelujah"  cii 
final  "Amen"  were  extraoia.n.Tniy  e:-.- 
rlttng:  more  somberly  effecUve  waa  the 
chorus  "Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
griefs."  The  performance  was  less  to 
be  commended  for  fineness  of  detail  or 
subtlety  of  nuance.  Much  of  the  in- 
strumental playing  was  stiff  and 
wooden:  some  excruciating  accidents 
marred  the  accompaniments  of  more 
than  one  of  the  solos;  although  in 
general  the  People's  Symphony  orches- 
tra did  its  work  .so  adequately,  and 
sometimes  .so  pleasingly — as  in  the  so- 
called  Pastoral  S.vmphony — as  to  justify 
strongly  its  continued  u.se  as  instru- 
mental collaborator  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society. 

Mr.  Boynton's  light,  smooth  tenor 
voice,  not  free  from  a  slight  but  un- 
welcome tinge  of  nasal  quality  but  ad- 
mirably controlled,  gave  pleasure  in 
the  exquisite  opening  recitative  and  air, 
"Comfort  ye,"  and  elsewhere.  Mis;- 
Rodgers's  brilliant  but  uneven  soprano, 
Mi-s.  Rice's  dark  and  beautiful  contralto,  I 
expressive  but  somewhat  deficient  in  | 
power  and  carrying  quality,  Mr.  Kid- 
der's powerful,  brilliant  and  remarkably  ' 
agile  ba.s.s — especially  appreciated  in  the 
famous  "Why  do  the  nations  so  furi- 
ously rage"  and,  a.ssisted  by  the  ex- 
cellent playing  of  the  orchestra's  fir.^t 
trumpet  player  in  "The  trumpet  shall 
sound" — all  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  audience  and  were  rewarded  with 
vigorous  and  prolonged  applause.  Wifh 
no  less  enthusiasm  was  the  work  of 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  conductor  com- 
mended by  yesterday's  audience.  S.  S. 


"THE  MESSIAH" 

i  At  Symphony  hall,  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
gave  its  161st  performance  of  "The 
Messiah."  The  soloists  were  Ruth 
Rodgers,  soprano,  Abbie  Conley  Rice, 
alto,  George  Boynton,  tenor,  and  Wal- 
ter Kidder,  bass.  The  instrumental 
parts  of  Handel's  score,  as  elaborated 
successively  by  Mozart  and  Robert 
Pianz.  were  entrusted  to  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra  and  William  Bur- 
bank,  'organist.  Over  the  vast  con- 
course of  singers  and  players  tliat 
crowded  the  enlarged  platform,  Thomp- 
son Stone,  regular  conductor  now  of 
i  both  chorus  and  orchestra,  held  sway. 
(  The  hall  was  completely  filled  by  an 
absorbed  and  keenly  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

The  enduring  greatness  ol  Handel's 
masterpiece,  the  ever-living  freshness 
of  its  beauty,  could  hardly  be  more 
convincingly  attested  than  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  oratorio  has  survived 
the  unswerving  devotion  of  th.'  Eng- 
•  lish-speaking  countries,  its  perennial 
reappearance  at  Christmas  or  on  Good 
Friday,  the  innumerable  devoutly  dull 
performances  by  choral  societies  large 
and  small.  After  nearly  190  years  of 
."^itch  treatment  its  music  still  rp\p?i''v 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR    THEATRE— First    pei'for- 1 
mance   in  Baston  of   "Scarlet  Sister ' 
Mary,"  a  play  in  five  scenes,  being , 
Daniel  Reed's  dramatization  of  Julia ' 
Peterkin's  novel  with  the  same  title. ' 
Produced  at  Columbus,  C,  on  Sept.  25, 
1930.    Presented  by  Lee  Shubert  at  the 
Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  Nov.  25,  1930.    Directed  by  E.  M. 
Blyth.     Settings   by   Watson  Barratt. 
Costumes  designed  by  Orry  Kelly.  The 
cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Maum  Hannah  Beatrice  Terry 

Mona    Anita  Uotlie 

Tressie   Dcnise  Morns 

Sister  Mary   (called  Si  May-e> 

Kthel  Barrymore 

BiKlda  Ben  Hmaie  liralKiiii 

Cinder   F-stclle  Winw..,,,! 

,Tune   Joliii  Ko.selcisli 

July   Walter  Gillirrt 

Cousin  jVncirew   1-co  Kennedy 

Bis  Boy  Herbert  Geiiliy 

Dull   Georgie  Drew  Mcnduin 

Tussie   Blanche  Collins 

Luke   Biulie  Claikr 

Garisen   Will)llr  Ciix 

Gracey   Marjoric  Main 

Reverend  Duncan  Majce!  Dill 

Brer  Dee.   ])anipl  Baaiifll 

j  ncx   -■  Albert  Ridsc 

Daddy  Cudjoe  William  B.  Ma.  k  ' 

•^eraohine   •   Ethel  Barrymore  Coll 

Thatcher   >  .Mar<'el  Dill 

Brunlon   Alan  Campbell 

Wade   Charles  Quisley 

Bis  Bov  (at  are  of  30)  Theo.  De  Corsia 

Unex  (at  aee  ol  20)  Malcolm  Soltoii 

Mr.   Reed  became   acquainted  with 
the    Gullah    Negroes    living    on  Mrs. 
Peterkin's  plantation.   He  has  informed 
us  in  an  interesting  article  that  Miss  ■ 
Barrymore  is  "sensitive  to  the  strange 
subtleties,"  of  this  dialect  and  in  her 
contacts  with  the  Negroes  who  u.se  it 
has  acquired  "a  true  knowledge  of  it," 
but  she  believes  that  "a  suggestion  of 
it  is  better  than  a  thick  spread  of  it 
over  the  words  of  the  play."    The  ques-  ■ 
tion  IS,  whether  those  sitting  m  the 
back  seats  of  the  theatre  can  under- 
stand this  dialect  as  it  is  spoken  on  I 
the  stage:  whether  it  is  only  suggested 
or  smeared  all  over  the  dialogue.  Many 
m  the  first  Tows  found  the  talking,  es-  i 
pecially  in  the  first  act,  often  unm- 1 
telligible.  , 

That  Miss  Barrymore  chose  a  role  I 
for  which  she  was  lequired  to  blacken  ■ 
her  face  caused  surprise  in  some  quar- 
ters-  no  doubl;  shocked  .some  of  her  most  . 
ardent  admirers;  but  her  face,  whether,  ; 
it  be  f  .'.;il  black,  or  the  pleasing  hue  of  '. 
coffer-,  .id-cream,   would   not  disguise 
her-  Jh,'  is  at  once  recognized  by  her  ^ 
voice,  it>  throaty  emotionali.sm,  its  .sing-  | 
song,  its  intonations:  the  vo<:al  man- 
nerisms that,  not  nefe.s.sarily  injurious 
to  a  faithful  portrayal  of   a  Negre.ss. 
always  endear  her  to  her  worshippers. 

What  is  of  more  importance  is 
whether  the  drama  preserves  the  quali- 
ties of  the  novel  that  at  once  bec'ame 
popular.  Ls  Mrs.  Peterkin's  novel  one 
that  could  be  effeclivp,  picturesque,  emo- 
tional when  it  is  shaped  for  the  stage? 
Scenes  can  be  transferred:  pa.ssages  of 
dialogue  can  be  spoken:  but  how  about 
the  whole  "atmosphere,"  the  spirit  of 
the  novel,  the  slow  development  of 
character  through  the  years?  Could 
Mr.  Reed  or  anyone  -el.se  give  us  the 
novel  in  dramatic  form'?  It  is  doubt- 
Suppose  no  one  had  read  the  story; 
had  gone  last  night  to  see  only  the 
play.-  at  the  same  time  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Barrymore. 
(There  are  men  and  women,  especially 
women,  who  go  to  certain  plays  only 
because  MLss  Barrvmore  takes  part  in 
them;  would  go  if  the  play  were  by 
Shakespeare,  Coward,  Lonsdale  or 
Edgar  Wallace.  With  the.se  theatre- 
goers, the  play  is  decidedly  not  the 
[thing. 

fi  Would  the  one  unacquainted  with  the 


nov(  1  find  the  play  an  entertaining  or  \ 
iiflfding  portrayal  of  Negro  character-' 
and  life,  through  the  play  Itself  and 
the  performance? 

The  story  Is  of  th»  simplest.  The 
heroine  was  a  free  lover  before  she 
married  July.  He  ran  away  witn 
Cinder,  who  was,  In  fact,  a  live  coai 
Whereupon  our  Scarlet  Sister  soiiRht 
consolation  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band's brother,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
her  behavior  was  proper  and  com- 
mendable as  long  as  her  new  man  wag 
In  the  family.  Twenty  years  later  she 
was  the  proud  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  had  not  entered  into 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  with  her. 
She  was  not  episodically  .scarlet;  she  was 
busily  .scarlet  all  the  time. 

All  this  must  be  told  on  the  stage 
more  or  less  hurriedly.  There's  no  time 
for  any  elaborate  .study  of  character; 
no  time  for  the  narration  that  might 
lead  one  lo  look  on  the  Scarlet  Sister 
as  a  pathetic  figure,  or  a  .symbol  of 
triiiin pliant  motlierhood. 

Whether  Mi.ss  Barrymore  embodies 
Mrs.  Peterkin's  Negre.ss  is  not  our  busi- 
ne.ss.  Does  she  give  a  compelling  por- 
trayal of  the  heroine  in  the  play? 

Unfortunately  she,  with  the  others  in 
the  company,  fails  to  create  an  illusion. 
It  is  impossible  to  accept  these  men 
and  women  on  the  stage  as  members  of 
the  Negro  race.  They  are  simply  well 
rehearsed  white  folks  playing  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  with  blacked  faces.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  time  Mtss  Barrymore 
hardly  attempts  to  speak  the  Gullah 
or  any  other  Negro  dialect.  There  ts 
nothing  in  the  play  to  lead  one  to 
infer  that  Sister  Mary  had  had  superior 
advantages;  that  she  had  learned  to 
speak  like  the  mistre.ss  of  a  plantation. 
At  first  Miss  Barrymore  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  be  black  in  speech;  but  as 
the  play  went  on  she  was  more  and 
more  Miss  Barrymore  with  all  her 
familiar  vocal  tricks.  When  she  came 
to  the  two  last  .scenes,  especially  when 
she  pulled  her  oratorical  stop  after  the 
death  of  Unex,  she  might  have  been 
haranguing  a  play  by  Pinero  or 
Mangham.  As  far  as  her  acting  was 
concerned,  it  was  in  the.se  last  scenes 
j  that  she  was  at  her  best.  Her  rejection 
!  of  the  fresh  young  man's  amorous 
I  advances;  her  di.smi.ssal  of  the  return- 
!  ing  July;  her  quiet  contempt  for  Cinder 
when  .she  was  old  and  decrepit;  her 
final  agony — here  one  found  her  play- 
ing admirably  in  the  manner  she  would 
if  the  play  were  of  English  or  French 
manufacture,  and  she  were  a  liigh-born 
dame. 

The  play  Itself  is  of  only  moderate 
interest;  it  would  remain  so,  even  if  the 
players  were  to  the  color  born,  and  there 
was  the  nece.ssary  illusion.  At  it  was 
the  performance  of  the  wedding  scene 
might  pass  for  a  moderately  amusing 
show. 

It  might  be  said  of  the  supporting 
company  that  they  did  their  best  as  if 
conscious  of  the  task  set  them.  Miss 
Colt  as  Seraphine  appeared  on  the  Bos- 
ton stage  for  the  first,  time. 

The  settings  were  appropriate.  The 
"Heaven  Gate  Singers"  lifted  up  their 
voices  melodiou.slj'.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  there  was  hearty  applause. 

LYRIC 

"Sisters  of  the  Chorus"  j 

"Sisters  of  I  lie  Chorus."  a  comed.T  in  three 
aels.  hy  Marliii  Mooncy  and  Thomson  Bur- 
tis;  staffed  by  .loliii  ilaydcn  and  produced  by; 
R;iynioTiil  I'roductions,  lot?.,  in  Chicago.  May 
12.  V.):W:  rewiillen  and  prc.sente<l  at  the 
Rilz  'J'hcalre.  New  york.  Oi  t.  -M.  IMii.  with 
Kind  Markpy  as  Blanche  P.ige,  Edna  Hib- 
hard  as  Maxine  f.averiie:  performed  last  eve-  | 
ninu  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  with  this  cast: 

lll.'i.iiche  Page  Enid  Markey 

Maxine  Laverne  Thelma  Kilter 

Jack   Pearl  Richard  Brandlon 

Bctly    (Jilbert  Caroline  Crosby 

1'licodore  Kane  Henry  Crosby 

Hilly  ClarU...   .,Ioc  Moraii 

Aiinn  Pag-e  Muriel  Owen 

liirney   nutchin.son  Chailes  Seal 

l.oiiis  Gordon  .   William  C.  Green 

Charles  Lawrence  Julian  Noel 

.V  Canvasser  Jimmie  Collins 

"Si-sters  of  the  ChortLs"  is  a  little  of 
everything;  a  popgun  discharging  cho- 
rus girls'  wi.secraeks  every  other  second, 
a  .segment  of  life  as  racketeers  play  it;  j 
and  a  preachment  against  feminine  i 
frailty  as  it  is  found  among  those  fair  | 
and  flippant  maidens  who  are  known  • 
as  "ladies  of  the  ensemble."  Its  wise-  ' 
cracks  are  so  numerous  that  they  | 
threaten  at  times  to  become  tiresome.  : 
Then,,  one  better  than  usual  spins! 
across  the  footlights,  and  flagging  in- 
terest m  the  play  takes  on  new  keen-  | 
ness.  Its  glimpses  of  racketeering  are ; 
reminiscent  of  "Broadway."  Threats  are  j 
Vttered   freely;   there  is  mention  of 


"rides"  and  "spots,"  terms  familiar  to 
all  who  read  the  tabloids  of  such  dense- 
ly populated  cities  as  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

There  is,  finally,  a  death  by  gunplay 
temporary  embarrassment  and  misery 
for  a  young  girl  recently  attached 
the  stage,  suicide  and  eternal  rest  for 
her  elder  sister  who.  at  32,  had  seen 
much  of  life,  had  become  disillusioned, 
tired  and  was  through.  In  a  written 
confession,  before  she  retired  to  the 
bathroom  for  the  fatal  shot,  she  took 
:ill  the  blame  for  the  sudden  extenni- 


SPREADING  THE  NAME 

<>-e^  <  zyBy  PHILIP  HALE       '  f  3  f 


many  substitutions  in  the  cast.  Last 
•vening's  audience,  of  lethargic  dispo- 
sition, was  inclined  to  treat  it  all  ra 


.scene. 

Miss  Markey,  as  he  defeated  snow- 
girl,  is  the  only  surviving  member  ol 
the  original  cast  on  the  feminine  side 


the  brunt  of  the  emotional  burdens  of 
the  play.  Mi.ss  Hitter,  succeeding  Miss 
Edna  Hibbard  as  Maxine,  chief  wise- 
iracker  and  consumer  of  strong  liquors, 
was  a  source  of  constant  joy  to  those 
who  like  their  repartee  terse  and  tart. 


,„K,„  .  The  English  used  to  laugh  at  Americans 
nation  ol  Louis  uoraon.    as  fatty  '        »  fnr  a  miriHlP  name 

rook  as  ever  trod  the  boards.     Evor> .  for  using  only  an  initial  for  a  middle  name. 

.lie  knew  that  little  sLster  Anne  had! An  English  novelist,  introducing  an  American, 
done  it.  Blanche  also  had  taken  6.  fewL^yj^  ^^.^g^^  him  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
moments  to  disclose  to  the  younger  sis- 1  p  .'The  Golden  Butterfly." 

L^^rt^S  ^^^afL^i^c^r'^^SlSe'r^wa.  for  some  years  a  prejudice  ^this 

idhere  to  if  she  wanted  to  keep  out  of  country  against  men  who  parted  their  name  m 

he  mire.  Somehow,  little  of  all  thLsj^g  middle"  as  those  who  parted  their  hair  in 
rang  true.    Perliaps  the  faiilt  lay  vvith  j  thought  to  be  effeminate. 

;!?e^.er\SouS:'  K  ^rt:Parents  in  Chicago  known  to  us,  at  a  loss  for  a 

eldom  with  subtlety.  Perhaps  it  lay  in  middle  name,  gave  the  poor  boy  the  miuai  a. 
uneven  performance,    caused  ^  by  jjg  .^^^g^^  indeed,  an  unknown  quantity  at  college 

and  in  the  few  years  after  his  graduation. 
Now,  men  and  maidens  delight  in  flaunting 
iher"iightly,"to''show''sigiVs"k"bo^^  whole  name.   Read  the  "society  columns" 

when  the  players  encountered  a  serious  \^  ^Y\e  newspapers:  "Arabella  Jenkins  Ferguson, 

"Azariah  McCollop  Jones."    Some  began  the 
custom  timidly.   In  the  early  years  of  his  pro- 
thp  original  cast  on  me  lenuiu.ic  cmr.  ;fessional  Ufe  the  comedian  and  singer  Bamabee 
Suspiciously  suggestive    in  voice  and        known  cavalierly  only  as  Bamabee.   As  he 
-esture  of  Helen  Morgan,  she  carried  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^       became  H.  C.  Barnabee,  then 

Henry  C.  Barnabee.  When  a  Bostonian  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  "The  Coquelin  of  New  Eng- 
land"—strange  that  neither  Sarcey  nor  Lcmaitrej 
pver  dubbed  Coquelin  "The  Bamabee  of  Paris"— 
who  like  their  repartee  terse  ana  lari.  ^^^"^  „    ^         T,-„,hPA  nnnpareri  in  full 

Miss  Crosbv  as  the  third  of  the  three  the  name  Henry  Clay  Bamabee  appeared  m  luu., 
skirted  muskptceis  .seemed  unenthused, ;  the  name  of  the  Kentucky  statesman,  adored 
though  equipped  with  a  few  sharp  re-  vy  thousands,  was  given  not  only  to  a  cigar;  it 
joinders  for  the  acidulous  darts  from    ^  uoiniPtt!  hnhp-;  in  baotism,  and 

Maxine-s  quiver.  Mi.ss  Owen  was  less  was  bestowed  on  helpless  P";"^' 
the  stage-struck  younger  sister  than  a  his  portrait  was  pamted  on  the  backs  ol  cioines 
convent  runaway.  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  brxishes. 

Green,  likewise  of  the  original  cast.  _  <;nreadine  of  the  whole  name  Is  pre- 
were  entertaining  re.spectively  as  a  Wall  ;„        form  that  was  once  thought  to, 

street  magnate  masquerading  as  a  Kan-  ferable  to  the  form  thaX  was  , 
sas  City  butter  and  egg  man,  and  a  be  "genteel"— B.  Squibob  Montressor— who  ai 
racketeer  who  was  mean  to  his  women  -^^.ys  put  "Esq."  after  it  and  wrote  on  hotel 
and  treacherous  to  his  business  asso-  „„:^fgrc  "and  Lady,"  thus  assuring  the  clerk 
elates.  One  character,  originally  known  ^  ,  ^  ,  ,  „„^„„„inn  wns  a  larfv  even 
as  Hubert  DuPi-ayne,  has  become  Jack  that  his  female  companion  was  a  lady,  even 
Pearl.  Change  of  name  has  not  con-  if  she  was  not  his  wife. 

cealed  the  type.  The  action  of  the  play  gyt  what  was  the  poor  Englishwoman  to  do 
is  confined  to  an  apartment  in  the  West  _,y,--„  „a,me  went  recently  to  Somerset  House; 
Fifties  of  New  York.  The  time,  an  af-  wiiuac  ii»  ni-„a  TTmilv  Fannv  Ger- 

ternoon  in  July,  afternoon  and  night  of  Ann  Bertha  Cecilia  ^lana  EniUy  Fanny  L^r 
one  month  later,  and  the  afternoon  of  trude  Hypatia  Inez  Jane  Kate  Louisa  MauQ 
the  following  day.     It  seemed  much  j^Qra  Ophelia  Quince  Rebecca  Starkey  Teresa 

Ulysses  Venus  Winifred  Xenophon  Yerta  Zenus 
Pepper''     Was  she  familiarly  known  as  Ann 
Pepper,  or  if  she  was  fair  of  face,  Venus  Pepper 
in  which  case  young  swains  might  be  pardoned 
--for  alluding  to  her  as  "hot  stufi"?    She  should 
wed  the  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart  who 
■  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Lyulph  Ydwallo  Odm 
I' Nestor  Egbert  Lyonel  Toedmag  Hugh  Erchen- 
.  wyne  Saxon  Esa  Cromwell  Orma  Nevill  Dysart 
Plantagenet  Tollemachc-ToUemache.    One  of 
his  brothers  has  nine  names,  a  sister  eighteen. 

"John  Smith"  is  less  of  a  handicap;  so  is 
'Mary  Brown." 


longer. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

..MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Ladies  All,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acta  and  four  scenes, 
adapted  by  Elmer  Harris  from  "La 
quelle?"  by  the  Prince  Antoine  Bibesco. 
Settings  by  RoUo  Wayne.  Directed  by 
Marcel  Vamel.  Produced  by  the  Messrs. 
Shubert  at  the  Morosco  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  July  28,  1930. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

\ancT   Violet  Heminsr 

Julip   Germaino  Giroux 

Vnn  May  Collins 

Boh  Walter  Woolf 

(  hic  Preeton  Foster 

James'.'.'.'. . .  .••  William  David 

Prince  Bibesco's  comedy  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  des  Mathurins,  Paris,  on 
Sept.  24,  1927.  The  question  "Laquelle" 
applies  to  one  of  the  three  women  who 
took  part  on  a  stormy  night  in  a  bed 
i  room  scene  with  a  young  Don  Juan.  The 
I  scene  of  the  action  and  the  guessing  Is 
ja  villa  In  Normandy.   Prince  Bibesco 
1  showed  his  play  to  one  manager  after 
another  They  all  wanted  a  new  version 
of  a  play  that  had  succeeded.  One  man- 
ager would  accept  the  comedy  if  the 
I  action  were  transferred  to  a  yacht.  An- 
i  other  insisted  on  an  additional  charac- 
ter, a  husband.  In  despair  the  Prince 
sent  it  to  Burguet,  and  said  "Do  what 


THE  NEGLECTED  Blbbii 

Not  lof^t.o^fof.  Julian  ^ifxl^y.^  supposed 


to  be  a  man  of  l^ral  education  sa^^  « 
men,  when  they  are  at  the  ena  ui 

leaving     •  t  to  mention  three 

sons,   in  one  of  the  lecent  ^  §  ^^^^^^ 

Vnnearoo,    but  tne  ainai-  ui^-- 
Sow,  which  came  after  the  flood  ^had  sub- 
sent  it  to  Burguet,  and  said  "Do  what  I  sided.    Did  not  ^^l^-^^^^^^,.         ^ch  Daniel 
you  Uke  with  it,  but  give  me  some  news  j  j.jga,t  of  that  furnace  thiougn 
occasionally."  When  he  heard  that  hlsl       ^  unscathed  "?    He  might  as  weu 
play  had  been  accepted  the  Prince  was  1  Pa^'^"  Hebrew  children  in  the 

-rlined  to  ask  what  the  subject  of  It  I  spoken  of  the  tmee 
s.  "The  adventure  happened  to  a  f  lions'  den.  ,     -Riuip  in 

nd  of  mine;  he  has  two  ways  to       -we  are  shamefully  ignorant  of       /Jioie  i 

   thPse  davs    There  was  a  time  no  farther  bacK 

Zn  tt' Civil  war  when  ^^''"-l  speech  was  :n 
the  mouths  of  all;  it  was  used  ^^^^'^^f 
rhaj-acterize  a  man,  a  woman  or  a  ^cause. 
?oStns' would  use  a  t^xt  to  ^ive  empha.^ 
to  an  argument.  Illustrations  would  be  drawn 
om  Hofy  writ  in  a  debate  at  tovm^eetmg 
Captions  for  political  cartoons  would  be  Scrip 

;new  as  hi.s  own.  in  me  process  oi    ^"""how  many  today  could  name  J?f3|°5 
Amerlcanizatir.n,"  a  French  play  often  I         inquired  affectionately  after  a  man  s  n^d-mi 
ffers  a  £ea-c^  snge.  The  pathetic  end-  .  Jl         ^    jjim  under  the  fifth  nb?  or 

of.  -The  Lily,"  for  example^  was    ^^_^i^*'y,!7he  Cave  of  AduUam  was  used  w 

reference  to  the  disaffected  in  a  political  cam- 
nai^n'  Why  "the  road  to  Damascus"  was  men- 
tioned ironically  in  the  case  of  ^  tu>-"-^°^"..^^ 
There  are  "revised"  Bibles;  there  aie  ex- 
purgated"  Bibles;  there  are  even  Bibles  rewritten 
for  the  genteel;  Bibles  in  colloquial  language 
of  today.  Jonah  and  t-e  whale  are  still  re- 
membered„but.how  many  can  tell.why  a  man 
that  brings  bad  luck  is  called  a  Jonah? 


ive  a  problem.  Is  'Laquelle'  the  Jig 
fii'j;  or  the  cross-word  puzzle?  Or  Is  It 
but.  a  combination  of  the  two — the  lives 
of  others  as  seen  by  a  third  person?" 
In  the  original  play  the  question  re- 
■lains  until  the  end.  The  audience  was 
:  guessing  which  of  the  three  women 
.tered  the  bedroom,"  or  whether  every 
including  the  audience,  were  merely 
rims  of  an  inimitable  bluflf. 
Prince  Bibesco  might  ask  if  Mr.  Har- 
rys' adaptation  is  the  play  he  at  last 
:  knew  as  hi.s  own.  In  the  process  of 


med  into  a  scene  of  happiness.  Bern 
?in's  "Samson"  was  spoiled  by  an  end- 
g  "to  suit  American  taste."  Only  a 
■v  days  ago  "  Purity"  was  ruined  by 
foolish  epilogue. 

Mr.  Harris  transfers  the  scene  from 
Norman  VUla  to  Westport,  Ct.  The 
..la  becomes  a  barn  studio.  Nancy  is  a 
uvorced  woman  playing  with  sculp- 
ture; Ann  is  a  married  woman  who 


COLONIAL  I 
"Strictly  Difhonorable" 

■  rnmpflv  in  ihree  acts  by  Preston  Sturces: 
M  ^■ilS4rt!;t-»^"'^  H^'soJeT 

?i'r'i;i,\lS['^?'ef.infat^fhri^^olo^a^-Xhe!.,r. 
with  the  lollowing  cast:  ^^^^  jj^j,,, 

(iii.vanm  .(juido  Alcxa--itr. 

Mario  ■.  "     Raluh    l.O' kt 

Tomaso   Antion   tee  B'.kf: 

.ludre  Dempsej-  George  M-f';f 

Honr.v  t,reene   vinhelle  F.iirhaiiU- 

Isabelle  Parry  Lino  Man..:o.i. 

Count  Di  R'l^.o  ■  •„   Teron  e  D;.ley 

Patrolman  Mullis-an  I  \.r^~n 

Tf  all  the  speakeasies  of  this  expan- 
sive land  could  have  as  overlords  such 
leniarand'^pat^rnal  Italiar^s  as  Tomaso 
Antiovi    what  more  beatific  P^ospccu 
S  one^ish?   Of  course  there  could 
not  always  be  a  gallant  Italian  tenor 
I  of  proud  lineage,  or  »  judge  "^  k  M 
approachable  nature  of  Ph^f  oP^f  °^ 
Sentimental  moods,  wiUmg  ex-officio  o 
fraternize  with  an  officer  of  tj]^ 
'  pursuit  of  his  duty,  capable  .^^^^^^^^ 
ine  countless  drinks,  from  old  fashloneos 
Z  chlmp^%M:  or  a  young  ^'on^an  as 
tagenuous,  wily,  mischievous  and  wholly 
Sing 'as  Isabelle  Parry  from  Yoa- 
Miss    On  the  other  nana,  one 
St   encounter  other   attractive  or 
c^^m  iviarSns,  either  at  the  bar  or 
?n  the  cosy  little  suites  upstairs.    It  Is 
So  much  to  wish,  but  It  makes  excellent 

™  "'strlcUv  oXnorable"  desen-e.s  all 
the  fSe  adjectives  which  have  been 

kn^l^onThlVraTvw^n 

firsf  act  U  well  nigh  perfect  m  Its  in- 
troduction of  the  eight  characters  en- 
gaged Atmosphere,  dialogue,  develop- 
ment of  mdivlduaUty  and  of  such  plot 
as  Siere  IsTare  true,  mirthful  and  plaus- 
>  fble  When  at  the  curtata,  Isabelle  has 
Accepted  Di  Ruvo's  invitation  to  be  his 
Quest  for  the  night,  to  the  judge's  dis- 
looro^L  the  author  has  the  audience 
at  his  mercy.  'The  judge  is  afraid  for 
me  "  reSarl^  Isabelle.  Di  Ruvo  admits 
ft  "Wiat  are  your  intentions  toward 
mC"  she  queries,  very  innocently. 
'Strictly  dishonorable,  Isabelle!"  rephes 

"w^'hThaS^Js- after  that  Is  steadily 
pntertainlng.  Humor,  badinage,  caprice, 
tedernew  jealousy,  acerbity,  enter  mto 
the  s"tuatibns.  Why  did  the  amorous 
Gus— shorter  and  more  Intimate  name 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Hook,  Line  and  Sinker" 

An  all-talUinf  comedy  adapted  to  t 
screen  Irom  the  orifinal  story  by  T 
Whelan:  directed  by  Edward  Clins  and  pi 
duted  hy  RKO  Eadio  Pictures.  Inc..  with  t 
followinr  east-  .  .„  , 

Wilbur  Boswell  jiyA-. . . . . . Bert  Whee 

Addington  Ganzy. .  .ZTV;. ...  Robert  Woolf 

Mary   Marsh  Zt*t  Dorothy  I 

Mrs.  Marsh...   r  Jobyna  Howla 

John  Blackvfell  RaUe  Haro: 

The  Duke  of  Winchester. .  William  Davids 
Duchess  Bessie  Vanessie.  .Natalie  Moorhe 

Bell  Boy  Georre  Man 

House  Detective  Hu^h  Herb< 

McKay   Stanley  Fiel 

Opening  today  at  the  New  B. 
Keith  Theatre  is  "Hook,  Line  and  Sin 
er,"  the  latest  co-starring  vehicle 
Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert  Woolsey.  Tl 
first  thing  to  be  said  of  it  and  t) 
most  Important,  is  that  if  you  like  tl 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Woolsey  you  w 
enjoy  the  film.   If  you  don't,  you  mi 
find  it  something  of  a  bore.  These  tv 
comedians,  imported  from  the  stage 
play  in  "Rio  Rita,"  and  retained  on  tl 
screen  ever  since,  seem  to  be  rath 
poorly  endowed  in  the  way  of  jokes,  f 
their  hiunor,  after  only  four  pictures 
growing  noticeably  thin.    "Hook,  Ui 
and  Sinker"  has  its  entertaining  m 
ments  and  gathers  momentum  abo 
two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  but 
can  hardly  rank  as  a  comedy  mastei 
piece. 

The  story  varies  between  farce  at 
satire.    Wilbur  Boswell  and  Addlngtt 
Ganzy,  two  wandering  Insurance  ageni     -  - 
attempt  to  assist  Mary  Marsh  in  ina£  tlouW, 
Ing  a  success  of  a  decrepit  hotel.  Th^  lotted 
advertise  It  as  a  fashionable  resopfn 
thus  attracting  not  only  wealthy  pe^ 
sons  but  two  separate  bands  of  crook 
anxious  to  clean  up  on  the  guests'  e: 
pensive  jewel»y.    This  brings  about 
climax  ridiculous  and  amusing  at  tl 
same  time,  when  the  two  rival  gam 
attempt  to  exterminate  one  anothe 
The  solution  Is  not  hard  to  guess,  ni 
very  important.  p,e  j, 

Through  a  maze  of  deliberately  ar 
frequently  self-conscious  absurd  slti  ' 
atlons  wander  Wheeler  and  WoolseKrr, 
pretty  thinly  disguised  ^  Boswell  ar 
Ganzy.  Mr.  Wheeler  appears  bemust 
and  apologetic  and  spends  much  of  h 
time  hunting  words  in  a  dlctlonar 
While  Mr.  Woolsey  continues  tc»  smol 
a  large  cigar  and  look  complacent 
simple-minded.  Sometimes  they  a. 
funny,  but  often  they  are  just  borln 
Bobyna  Howland  contributes  one  of  h' 
expansive  and  exaggerated  dowager 
Hugh  Herbert  has  some  priceless  m< 
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villain  as  anyone  could  ask.  Natal 
Moorhead  makes  a  handsome  vlUalnei 
and  Dorothy  Lee  does  reasonably  Wf 
as  the  unimportant  heroine,  Man 
Marsh.  E.  L.  H., 

CTcepiio-Sany  funny  f«  ^lui  inrr-.---j 
when  Isabelle  says  to  the  rotund  an 
parched  Mulligan.  "But  pohcemen 
drink  on  duty!"  and  he  leplies  sao 
It  just  seems  like  never  "   And  MuU 
gan's  retort  when  the  l«fee  8^, 
fhat  he  run  around  ^  all  the  oth 
sneakeasies  in  search  of  the  viuam  wi 
has  kWnapped  a  beautiful  young 
against  her  will-" All  the  other  spwl 
eisies?   What  do  you  take  me  for.  Pa 
Revere?"    There  is  at  least  one  ne 
line   an  improvement.    The  1"?8*'  .~  „  , 
escape  from  Henry's  belligerent  to^|»  1 
thinks  he  will  go  out  to  the  ^'J^nem„ 
"Where  the  eggs  aren't  boUed  so  haj 
Now,  addressing  Tomaso,  he  substltut. 
"I'll  help  you  paste  on  some  of  tnq] 

^'^^ion  need  not  feel  .obliged  to  m 
the  presence  of  the  orlgmal  cast.  M 
Fairbanks,  after  her  first-act  error 
pftching  her  voice  too  low  for  suchil 
specious  auditorium,  became  more 
telligible.    She  was  con^^'^^ IfVi 
nocent  young  woman  who  played  w 
dynamite  as  the  judge  put  it,  ana  ( 
away  with  it.    Mr.  Manzoni,  as  t 
fascinating  tenor  and  lov^  w'as 
one  born  to  the  role.    Mr.  Baker  ma 
jSdge  Baker  a  lovable  old  counsel 
Mr.  Locke  was  properly  explosive  a 
solicitous   as  Tomaso.  .^eete 
Henry  Greene,  who  held  that 
beautiful  in  New  Jersey,  a  ™"}or 
opinion-was   disagreeable  enough 
disgust  any  girl  of  spirit^  Mr  Dale 
Mulligan  was  a  joyous  POrtraf    ,  ' 
two  settings  were  flawless  ^specialb 
first,  showing  the  grouped  dinmg  tab- 
bread  sticks  and  all.  and  the  y 
mahogany  bar,  with  its  equally  shi 
brass  rail.    That  bar,  because  of  me 
ones  It  evokes,  was  to  many  the 
sad  note  of  the  evening.       W.  a. 
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untU  he  sees  Loin  in  ilu   Minis  oT-b 
(new  lover,  he  cannoi  lot   ih,-  life  «J 
him  crow.    Then,  cackling  niadlv  ho 

^  cd   he  .^tumbles  out  over  ilic  no<- 
a  snows,  to  hifi  old  classroom,  to  die 

   ..     '<;liedly  in  the  chair  which  he  once 

iiiormed;  JuUe  Is  a  parJormaW      honored.  "  ""'^'^ 

,  *  chamber-maid,  u  she  Indlg-  O'-'.v  Jannings.  with  his  oassion  in,- 
P  t  Lj;'?*"'^  .^^b-  ^'ho  ha*  a  lurid  '""ed  clmracterization  hls'^biU?y  ?i 
'^e^'.  Mr«^  the  outlook  for  further  dramatically  the  transitions  from 
IJ*  'mirM.  At  night  one  of  these  wo-  normal  character  to  one  debased 
Who  ^nt  into  his  room  In  the  <tork.  ^'PPf  of  evei^  decent  attXte  S." 
I  ^i^l  «he?  Which  one  of  the  three?  «f  the  last.  Against  such  ^Jdn^ 
In^vS' ^  ""t-  Surprls- :«"J;'n  Dietrich.  llarforoa'  a^'X 

jec^te  th„  concerning  sub- .^c    cannot  contend.    She  sings 

thonirh,  ."^  ^  y^^t's  ^•'•■e  not  ffln  1'"",'"  English,  but  the 

takef         ^,  to  modest  ears,  ^^'"f*'  of  "The  Blue  Angel"  is  not 

Iknmv.  "^®.JP'"«  °f  what  was  once''  Dietrich  of  "Morocco."    The  otm 
Imfln     ''''v,**'^  '=°"''"^y      drawingroom  y^'-'-,  sPff^ing  generally  In  German 
Imanners,  but  now  replaced  by  bedroom  !    •''dnnrable.    the    schoolbm-s  art.' 
Sid"  Wn,f^'"y.u°^       ^'^'^  ^'^  °bvtoS2  /""f The  camera  workT  wonc:c  - 
th»  ii   "''^-'*V**'^  subtle  ones  are  Iv.i'^'^   settings   are    t.vplcal.  Vo„ 

ttht  ^IfA^"-         ^^''y  «scape!,'\'^«'8   1"-V  "ccompli^h'ed  marvel" 

KeLtir  l'^"''*'^"*  t^«^  '"I""  the  MS- material  and  means  at  K 
lh?.l  r;*"  audience  that  indulged  In^  '^  the  uneven  and  guttural  record- 
t?in"*w^^u"  'i"8hter.  Each  woman  ^^Z""^"^  handicapping  element 
bccused  by  the  others  as  being  the  H^l^  company  could  ha\^  been  tran/' 
torumately  shameless  one       ^      "''^ed  itact  to  Hollywood!  "The  b^uI 

t„c  ok!''"^  divorce;  there  is  the  JealJ*^^*''°"-  w  f  . 

bis  unrifm^ij^/H^^P^*  ^  METROPOUTAN 

pis  undue  attentions  to  Julie.  <ta    n  •  j  n.    ...     i  „ 

I  Who  was  the  woman?  Two  confessed        Princess  and  the  Plumber" 

lhat  they  were  the  Intruder     One  de-„       all-UIkinir  sornen  comml.v  adaplpcl  Il.T 

|"cd  the  charee     At  la<:f  h^k  ..V,    _  -f-   <'''^e"   from   the  stor.v  (if  ilie 

lone-  -  ylith  .  a^ame  name  hy   Alice  Dner  Millp.-;  diieole.l 

I  "e  .  "'th   great  expression"  and  the'*:  Alexamlei-  Corda  and  presented  b.v  Fiix- 


pKKijig  Up  .  1  r.i-ii|>  11)  .■  .  ii.iir.  r 
haunt.  Once  arrived  they  find  things 
aren't  so  simple.  They  .see  their  wives 
kidnapped  by  gorillas  and  later  dis- 
cover them  In  the  harem  of  a  bellicose 
.''helk.  They  run  into  any  number  of 
lions  whicli  cati.se  them  to  utter  an  in- 
finity of  plaintive  wise-cracks,  finally 
they  come  upon  the  midget  golf-course, 
run  by  a  camilbal  cliieftain  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  Mr.  Ginsberg  of  Brooklyn,  t 
He  agrees  to  give  them  all  the  ivory  ; 
they  want  If  they  can  make  a  better  i 
score  than  he. 

Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Sidney  are  just '. 
about  as  tisual,  occasionally  funny  but  [' 

more  often  uncertain.  No  wonder,  for 
their  material  is  enough  to  appall  the 
mo.st  hardened  comedians.  Vera  Gordon 
and  Kate  Price  do  what  they  can  with 
the  long-suffering  wives,  and  there  are 
some  strikingly  handsome  lions. 

Also  on  the  bill  are  an  instalment 
of  the  circus  thriller,  "The  Spell  of  the 
Circus."  with  PYancis  X.  Bushman,  Jr., 
and  Alberta  Vaughan,  and  "Headin' 
North,"  a  western  story,  with  Bob 
Steele.  E.  L.  H.  [ 

I    SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


III 


pith  him. 


the  follciwing-  cast: 
A    Tv,n~   rf^.'™' 41  c         nailie    Pciers   Ch.irlPa   Faiiv  II 

lin„M      "    ^  dramatic  endlng.'n'i'O'.  i.ouisd  Mameen  ostiliivan 

puia  have  been  the  leaving  him  in*',',*'' ,V'',  "   Louise  ciosser  Haie 

ted  «i^hes  the  'Ts"viK^ow»,.s 

lutrea  and  the  "t  s"  crossed.    The  play.  !«'<>"  von  Kemper    Lm  ien  Prival 

I  Itself  a  negligible  thine   vm-i  n]av  "'".'''„^""!''"'   H.  -n.  Warner 

■•l*ri  VuT  .11  ,„i?v.  was   piay  .ord  Worthing   Muriav  Kinncll 

-ted  by  all  with  the  appropriate  light- ><"/i   ."rnoid  ".^^^^^^^ 

ass  and  spirit.    Miss  Hewing's  por-   A"  ingenuous  little  romance,  entitled 
ayal  of  Nancy  was  charming  by  its  'The  Princess  and  the  Plumber,"  Is  the 
■ace,  shyness,  humor  and  wit.    Miss  -uiTent  feature  film  at  the  Metropoli- 
iroux,  as  the  model,  pleased  the  eyes       Theatre.    In  it  Mr.  Charles  Par 
r.  David,  the  husband,  was  especially 

fc^f"^.      ui^"  entrance  and  at  the 

leakfast  table.    Mr.  Woolf  acted  In 

le  Irresistible  manner  of  a  popular 

!i»er,  but  he  only  once  bui-st  into  song 


'.  Immanuel  Rath  Eniil  Jannings 

1  Frolieh  Marlene  Din'.rieh 

i€rl  Kui't  Gerfnn 

le.  Rosa    Valet 1 1 

epi>a   Hans  .\lL>eis 

ctor  of  the  school.. Eduard  V.  Winterstein 

Clown  Reinhuld  Uernt 

Beadle  Han^  t{n(h 

Publican  K.irl  Hnsar-Piiff.v 

Captain  TVilhelm  Dienelinann 

lioan'k   Wife  Use  Fnrstenliertr 

Bt  Rolf  .Miller 

iiann  Rolant  V.tiio 

•■.m  Kail  Bal'iaiis 

-itauh   Robt'it.  Klein-I<orl< 

ke  the  Greeks  of  old  the  Germans 
[e,  bearing  gifts. — Yuletlde  gifts  as 
as  Boston  is  concerned.   The  Gre- 
gesture  was  one  to  evoke  counsel 
caution;  the  Teutonic  tribute  in- 
us  to  tlu-ow  our  reser\'atlons  to 
winds.    No  matter  how  shoddy  t^e 
erial,   how  repetitious  the  theme  f 
how  lacking  in  the  rich  technit.  I 
ntages  which  Hollywood's  mighty  i 
urces  might  have  given  it,  UFA'S 
luction  of  "The  Blue  Angel"  should 
lailed  Instantly  as  one  of  the  really 
srtant  events  of  the  cinema  season,  j 
it  restores  to  American  view  on  the 
;n  that  titanic  figure,  Emll  Jan- 
speaking   broken   English  but 
sing  'him-self  far  more  lnteUig:ble 
I'gh  that  marvellous  pantomimic 
!r  which  made  him  famous  on  the 
t  screen.   If  it  be  a  pity  that  Jan- 
is  could  not  have  come  to  us  again 
I   mere  modem  craft,  let  us  be  con- 
that  he  has  been  able  to  get 
at  all. 

he  Blue  Angel"  is  the  tragic  nar- 
f  of  the  disintegration  of  a  man, 
.  ily,     mentally     and  physically, 
:-  ^Jgh  infatuation  for  a  woman.  The 
jriw  I,  Immanuel  Rath,  is  a  professor 
f    tinguages  in  a  German  university. 
'!  ves  an  orderly  life,  with  a  taciturn 
(^ekeeper  to  ser\e  his  meals,  care 
tills  rooms.   He  loves  his  work.  He 
jnsitive.  as  witness  his  grjef  at 
[leath  of  his  pet  canary.  In  pursuit 
ke  of  his  pupils  he  enters  an  under- 
id  drinking  resort,  at  night;  wan- 
into  the  dressing  room  of  Lola 
■  ,  who  sings  naughty  songs,  dls- 
her    charms   wantonly.  Rath, 
.  slowly  but  Inevitably  becomes 
Ittred.    Goes  again  and  again  to 
ier,  smokes  cigarettes  and  dr.nks 
her.  obeys  her  like  a  devoted  cog. 
students,  cognizant  of  his  every 
openly  deride  him  In  school, 
is  a  riotous  scene,  he  is  dismissed 
,;n,  with  a  huge  bouquet  and  a 
'he  asks  Lola  to  marry  him.  She 
Is,  and  accepts  him.    Prom  that 
int  Rath  descends  until  he  reaches 
)itter  bottom.    He  is  humiliated 
led.  His  brain  softens,  he  becomes' 
mad.    He  must  put  on  a  putty 
rumple  his  hair,  wear  ill-fitting 
IS  and  a  monstrous  white  collar 


ell  portrays  a  clean-cut  young  Ameri- 
an.  Charlie  Peters,  who  goes  to  the 
nythical  country  of  Maritzia  for  the 
lurpose  of  inspecting  the  heating  fi.x- 
lu-es  in  the  ance.stral  castle.    It  takes 
)ut  a  few  hours  for  him  to  meet  the 
'rince.ss  Louise  and  even  less  time  for 
them  to  fall  in  love.    There  are  the 
'  traditional  complications,  chiefly  those 
I  involving  the  marriage  of  royalty  with 
[Common  stock,  but  since  this  sort  of 
thing  must  end  happily,  there  comes 
a   moment   when   the   princess  tells 
Charlie  that  she  should  have  know^n 
that  clothes  made  no  difference.  There 
are  various  farcical  complications  con- 
cerning a  rich  and  comic  American, 
Albert  Bov/er.s,  tenant  of  the  castle  of 
Maritzia,  who  is  suspected  of  having 
done  wrong  by  the  princess.   It  doesn't 
matter  much,  but  it  is  frequently  amus- 
ing in  a  mild  way. 

The  microphone  continues  to  be  mast 
unkind  to  Charles  Parrell,  making  his 
voice  sound  absurdly  light  and  feminine. 
His  current  role  is  singularly  unim- 
portant and  he  suffers  by  comparison 
with  almost  everyone  eke  in  the  cast. 
Maureen  O'Sullivan.  who  improves  with 
every  film  she  makes,  is  a  charming 
Louise.  H.  B.  Warner,  as  her  royal 
and  hot-tempered  parent,  is  in  excel- 
lent comedy  vein,  taking  everything 
with  apparent  seriousness.  Bert 
Roach's  Albert  Bowers  provides  con- 
siderable amusement,  as  does  the  prim 
and  elderly  governess.  Miss  Eden,  well- 
characterized  by  Louise  Closser  Hale. 
Merkle,  Maritzia's  own  "Lord  High 
Everything  else."  is  entertainingly  acted 
by  Joseph  Cawthorne,  and  a  bit  of  ef- 
fective menace  is  provided  by  the  Baron 
von  Kemper  of  Lucien  Prival.— E.  L.  H.  I 

PARK 

The  Qohens  and  the  Kellys  in  Africa' 

«nrt°rrt'l"'^i'^T"*'.;','''"*^2-™"*''5'  ■^'n  Moore  I 
V^7i  "^'i  Lud'ly:  <lireoted  by  Vin  Moore  i 
lowinl  r^Mf  Universal   with   the  fol- 

ftiVfJ'  •  George  Sidney  , 

cllfi.t    Llo.vd  Whitloek 

Dancing  girl»  ^"  ^^"8 

Rene  Marvelle.  Georgette  Rhodes 
■It  seems  that  there  will  never  be  an 
end  to  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Cohen  and 
Mr.  Kelly,  no  matter  how  prolonged  and 
generally  dull  they  may  become.  The 
iatest  of  the  series,  "The  Cohens  and  , 
Kellys  in  Africa,"  is  the  current  screen  ' 
leature  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Without! 
wishing  to  seem  unduly  devoid  of  the  I 
r„lo  J"^  ^P"'^t  of  peace  and  goodwill  I 
toward  films,  we  cannot  help  but  won-  | 
der  why  such  things  are  necessary.  The  I 
humor  is  ancient  and  the  situations  fre-  I 

'■'J'!^'"'   ""'^^  fi»d  the 

spectacle  of  two  stout  and  middle-aged  I 
women  dressed  in  grass  skirts  and  kid-  ' 
napped   by   gorilla.s    vastly  diverting 
There  is  some  mild  humor  concerning 
midget  golf  m  the  heart  of  Africa,  but 
not  even  that  is  very  new 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Kelly  are  still  part- 
ners, still  quarreling  and  still  in  diflicul- 
ties  This  time  they  are  faced  by  the' 
need  of  obtaining  with  all  speed  a  laree 


.„  „..-  _  vuumr,  !  assortment  of  Ivory  tor  the  kevs  of  their 

when  Kieport,  the  magician,  ex- pianos,  their  customers  having  rebelled 
eggs  from  his  mouth.   When  the  at  any  Imitation  stuff    F^ied  wlu!  al 
i*'*'^-T-i,''°'iP,*'  ^'*'=",t  *  year,  re-  brilliant  idea,  thev  head  for  lfri^  ,,n 

^n^z  ^'^x^cr^^-^         °^  win"d,^;;re;'«: 

c -ement  is  complete.  But.' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra's  concert  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  hall.  Dr.  Kousse- 
'vitzkj^  conductor,  comprised  Arensky's 
Variations  for  string  orchestra  on  a 
theme  of  Tchaikovsky's  and  Mahler's 
r'Song  of  the  Earth,"  which  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  7. 
1928.  The  singers  in  the  latter  compo- 
sition were  Madame  Matzenauer,  con- 
tralto, and  Richard  Crooks,  tenor.  Their 
predecessors  in  Boston  were  Madame 
Charles  Cahier  and  George  Maeder. 
Yesterday  Madame  Matzenauer  and  Mr. 
Ciwks. 

Tchaikovsky  was  fond  of  Arensky. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  scolded  him 
for  choosing  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias" 
as  the  subject  of  a  Fantasia.  He  asked 
Arensky  how  an  educated  musician — 
when  there  were  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Gogol.  Pushkin.  Dante,  Tolstoi  and 
others — could  feel  any  interest  in  the 
history  of  a  demi-mondaine  adventuress, 
"which  even  if  written  with  Fi'ench 
cleverness,  is  in  tnith  false,  sentimen- 
tal and  vulgar."  He  wrote  him  a  long 
letter.  Did  Arensky  repay  his  friend's 
interest  by  writing  these  Variations? 
He  had  an  example,  for  Tchaikovsky 
after  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  death,  wrote 
a  Piano  Trio  in  memory  of  the  man 
who  at  first  could  see  nothing  in  Tchai^ 
kovsky's  piano  concerto  in  B  flat  minor, 
and  was  .so  scornful  that  he  wounded 
th3  .sensitive  Peter  to  the  quick. 

Arensky  took  for  his  theme  the  famil- 
iar legend  of  the  Christ  child,  whicli, 
as  a  chorus  hks  been  sung  here  more 
than  once.  In  its  original  form  it  is 
one  of  the  16  children's  songs  composed 
by- Tchaikovsky  in  1883.  The  variations 
are  for  the  most  part  amiably  melan- 
choly, as  befits  the  content  of  the  verses. 
There  are  sets  of  variations  in  which 
the  chief  interest  of  the  hearer  lies 
in  detecting  the  theme  itself.  Then 
he  smiles,  and  says  to  himself;  "Ha, 
ha!  now  I've  got  you!"  Such  variations 
are  to  be  avoided,  no  matter  whose 
name  is  signed  to  them.  Either  Aren- 
sky's inventive  faculty  was  not  strong 
enough,  or  heh  ad  a  heart  and  allowed 
the  hearer  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  hum  the  tune  even  to  the  end.  These 
variations  were  beautifully  plaved,  .so 
charmingly  taht  they  had  a  significance 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  want- 
ing. 

The  singers  in  Mahler's  symphony 
sung  in  German.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  Hans  Bethge,  who 
selected  and  translated  these  Chinese 
poem.s  did  with  them  as  IFtzgerald 
treated  Omar  Khayyam,  amplified,  re- 
jected, introduced  lines  of  his  own 
Some  of  the  lines  seem  to  be  more  Ger- 
man in  their  setiment  and  sentimental- 
ism  than  Chinese. 

The  cycle  is  frankly  pessimestic.  Lifp 
as  well  as  death  is  gloomy.    As  the  old 
song  by  Thomas  Jordan  has  it,  speaking 
of  the  "beautiful  Bit": 
"Whose  lightness  and  brightness  doth 

cast  such  a  splendor 
That  none  but  the  stars 
Are  thought  to  be  fit  to  attend  her,  ' 
Though  now  she  seems  pleasant  and 

sweet  to  the  sense. 
Will  be  damnably  mouldy  a  hundred 
years  hence." 
But,  brethren,  there's  the  wine  cup  to 
console  one,  says  Chinese  Bethye  and 
the  poets  he  calls  on  felt  as  ihe  'Third 
Kalandar  in    the   wild   Arabian  tale; 
And  the   bowl    wene  merrilv  round  , 
:  Hereupon  such  gladness  possessed  one  - 
that  I  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the  world' 
lone  and  all  and  said.  'This  is  indeed 
pfe;  O  sad  that  'tis  fleeting!'  ' 

Mahler  in  the  music  for  the  drinking 
songs  is  boisterous,  perhaps  appropri- 
ately, and  has  given  the  tenor  a  mus- 
cular task,  for  he  must  sing  against  a 
raguig  orchestra  which  n*  conductor 
lean  subdue  and.  at  the  same  time,  do! 
[.iustice  to  Mahler's  intention.  Mr.  Crooks  ' 
.?trove  courageously  and  for  the  mast ! 
vrt  successfully    In    makins   himself  I 


i  wrote  in  deliberately  doleful  dumps  (/ 
,  convey  the  me«iage  of  the  poel^-anr 
he  him.self  in  his  later  years  was  .som- ■ 
of  a  Dismal  Emmy— he  found  on 
music  that  has  genuine  emotion,  musi. 
hat  while  it  Is  charged  with  .sadne.cs 
•rhL  ?.l"        °'  ^(^^^ny,  even  .serenif, 
that  It  breathes  resignation  not  despair 
Man  goes  to  hLs  long  home— but  the  dLs- 
ant  .skie.s  are  blue;    the  heart  is  at 
prace  while  It  is  waiting.    Mme.  Matze- 
nauer was  an  eloquent  interpreter  an< 

iMc,l^%*"'"f''*"j',  Kave  his  mor. 

inspired,  also  his  more  personal  music 
As  for  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  show.« 
Mahler  at  his  best  and  at  his  worn 
now  with  great  ideas,  now  with  triviali- 
ties In  thought  and  expression;  now 
alinost  childlike,  now  .supcr-sophiT- 
m.l h  T'"  '^'^""ngly  original,  now  re- 
membering in  orchestral  measures  the 
The"ornh°^f  illustrious  contemporaries 
The  orchestral  performance,  no  mattei 
isThfin'?'"''  <"^travagant  at  time; 
IS  the  mstrumentation,  was  of  the  high- 
est order.  Mahler,  who  was  hlms"n 
L^J^®^t^°"'*"'=*"'''  "'0"ld  have  applaud- 
ed Dr.  Koussevitzky.  The  audience  was 
deeply  impressed.  «"uience  was 

InilM  '^'1°.""^",'=^*"'  repeated  to- 
?o  ••r.vin,  ""f.^^  Beethoven's  overture 
to  Coriolanus,"  Lourie's  "Sonata  Lltur- 
gique"  (first  time  here),  Walton's  vio[a 
/Mr.  Lefranc,  solo  viola,  fb.st 
SJ^L"^^'^.'  Strauss's^ 

I  LOEWS  STATE 

"Paid" 

fh",  La\-'-\,^.|Jj'ed'  ^;''il'n."Zl'2'  and'l'l.y' 

foe  -GaTso,'r  „■  Joan  Crawford 

Bob  G  ide  ^"^^''^  Aimsti-one- 

"J l  es  LvnU'  %"»  Douglass 

,Eddie  Gi' Robert  Emmet  O'Connor 
;ran,ey   . ; ; ; ;  V^Mam'^ll^i^^fi 
_  :  .      Geoi  jre  Cooper 

Bayard  VeiUer  packed  so  much  melo- 
drama into  "Within  th3  Law"  when  he 
wrote  it  for  the  stage  and  saw  it  pro- 
duced, back  in  1912,  that  the  Hollywood 
experts  found  it  difficult  to  alter  or  to 
cut  it  without  endangering  the  con- 
tinuity and  logic  of  the  plot.    So  ?he 

!acUn^'1,nd"Hf  with  the  best 

lacting  and  the  most  excitement  crammed 
into  the  last  half.     Though  nearly  a 

'  St°e^^  ^'^'  ''''  P'^y  seems  less 

^  outdated  than  one  would  think.  All 
the  old  hoakum  is  there— Mr  Veiller 
e&t.^^,'''"'^"'^  acknowl- 
&rVr  Z^^^-  ^'"^  "'^  and  the 

'  '"'^  ^  chance  to  use  it. 

I    Mies  Crawford  gives  an  honest  if  not 
a^sensational  portrayal  of  Mary  Turner 
°P  was  railroaded  to  a 

I  woman  s  prison  for  tliree  years  for 
larceny,  who  studied  Blackstone 
when  not  engaged  in  menial  tasks,  and 
came  out  to  exact  her  toll  from  society 
in  general  and  from  Edward  Gilder  in 
wnhin^'fh'  wrong  done  her  al" 

with  n  the  law.  More  familiar  to  her 
(admirers  in  roles  related  to  modern 
J-outh  and  wildness,  she  now  fZrs  a 
prison  pallor,  heavily  blackened  eyet 
and  an  emotionalism  which  does  not 
i^Jf'e  'i'l^.^ate  the  cold  hatred  which 
obsessed  Mary  Turner  when  she  started 
h^s  /  fnntf"^^  vengeance.  She  still 
has  a  fondness  for  close-ups,  out  of 
,  place  m  any  screened  play  and  doublv 

i  has'of  "if  last  View  one 

has  of  her  is  in  such  a  close-up,  weep- 
ing glycerine  tears.  Bad  theatre,  Joan' 
coif  •  ^"^trong  is  his  usual  candid 
self  as  Joe  Carson,  the  crook  who  con- 

^°  'i?,'  "^"'"g  of  Eddie  Grfggs 
the  despicable  stool  pigeon,  to  clear  the 
nnu^  L^  happy  future  for  Mary  and 
(Bob  Gilder  You  may  recall  that  Mary 
iTVrif,  "i  '■^''^"Se  and  found  hi t^ 
^  loyal  and  devoted  that  she  learned 
;ou  h''i,''r-  Douglass,  as  thTt 

creen         ,.^^"'{5''  P^^-^onage  on  the 
?,f  t     ?^i^ads  his  lines  convincingly 
)ut  he  photographs  poorly.   He  is  more 
mpressive  in  his  intelUgence  tha?  fn 
|us  physique,  if  that  means  anything 
.0  anynody.     Miss  Prevost,  as  Aggif 
Lynch,    the    wayward,  wi^e-craS 
sc'ne  '.vifh"'.^  "r^i'        one'  capHa! 
Burke  Vt  u  ff'-   ^'ij^"  as  Inspector 
it  -^^'oe  and  it  is  fal.se  in  that 

It  IS  rankly  impossible,  but  it  is  funny 
Hhotf  ^^''""^■/^ho,  next  to  Robert 
Ell)ot,t,  is  our  favorite  fictional  "flat- 
foot,  IS  splendid  as  Cassidy  In  fi-t 
It  IS  a  strong  cast  throughout  in  4' 
creen  piece  which  will  hold  il^  own 
with  the  many  crook  plays  which  have 
return'"''"''"  ^''^^^'''y  win  neve? 

1^  .    W.  E.  G. 

LOEWS  ORPHELM 
"The  Passion  Flower" 

»f        a'':'a'.ki"f  screen   drama  adauied 
Maj-tiii  Flavin  from  Ihe  novel. ol   the  same 
nan.e  by  Kathleen  Norris:  dire<t,-d  ta-  w"! 
lain   DeMille  and  presented   li.v  Metro-Gold- 
v..vn-Maver  with  the  iollowiiie  cast: 

Dulcie  Jlorado    Kav  yi-xnfia 

Katherme  Pr.ng-le  Wallace   . '  . '  Ka7  John"  oi? 

?f,;'   Charles  Bickford 

Antomo  .Morado   Le.wis  Slonu 

,Lero.v  Prinfle   Winter  Hall 


Sirs.  Harney 
rommy  .... 


sh-oweff-oper:  hostilBT-Nor  does^u                     PHILIP  HALE        ,       I  ^Jl^rpi^^oforfe  pTayS'g'and'l^"'a"n 

Moulin  neglect  any  opportuni^  to  jwr     cqPLEY  THEATRE.  First  perform-  dent       P'i^^^j  picturesqui  In  the  per- 

jat  Liszfs  queer  but  devoted  Mend,  the  a„'^^nnBoston  of  "Rebound"  a  comedy  „f^?he  Wiciak.  for  35  years 

-£a.u  I.  -  'princess  Carolyne  Wittgenstein.           fn  three  acts  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  tonality  oi  tne  x.u^       famous  Polish 

b>ck?.-"MoorS       What    a    me-ss    they    were:    Uszt,  "ta'ed  and  presented  at  the  Plvmouthl  have  pas.sed  ^J^*^  ^^^onal  entry  on 

The  Passion  Flower.-    Cosima's  mother.  th3  Countess  d'Agoult  '^teltve   Nevv   York,  on  Feb    3    1930  fh^Amer^n  seine    Even  among  peo- 

-thc-ugh  the  count,  her  husband,  said  ^fter  a  "tryout"  at  Hartford,  Ct.  onl  the  American  seen e^        nothing  about 

when  Liszt  ran  away  ^*lth  her,  that  he  j^n.  27.  Sara  Jaffrey.  Hope  WilUams.j  pie  ^^o  knewand  carea  j^^^^ghold 

had  acted  like  a  perfect  gentleman— Jnenry  Jaffrey,  Walter  Walker.  Johnniel  music  his  name  nas  "r_  _  „,„,piv 
fv,„  Tiri.,o„co    i\/riniia  the  first  wifo  A»           onw^ovi  William."!  Bill  Tmesdale, 


The  plot  of 
current  feature  film  at  LoeWs  Orph 
cum  Theatre,  consists  of  very  simple,  , 
even  trite  material,  but  so  well  is  it 
acted  that  it  becomes  steadily  interest- 
ing. Homely  virtues,  such  as  the  love 
of  one's  wife  and  children,  are  here  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies,  while  the  joys  of  , 
ardent  passion  come  off  second  best,  j 
That  at  least,  is  the  very  evident  idea 
of  Kathleen  Norris,  who  wrote  t.ae 
story  Unfortunately  for  the  complete 
success  of  her  thesis,  the  woman  who 
forms  the  third  angle  of  the  usual  tri- 
angle is  so  honestly  and  vividly  played 
by  Kay  Francis  that  she  gets  more 
sympathy  than  the  at  first  deserted  but 
later  triumphant  wife,  acted  by  the  less 
striking  Kay  Johnson,  who  is.  none  the 
less,  giving  in  this  picture  her  best 
periormance  on  the  screen  to  date. 

Katherine   Pringle    Wallace,  known 
usually  as  Cassy,  gives  up  wealth  and 
position  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of  her 
liusband.  Dan  Wallace,  formerly  her 
father's  chauffeur.    For  five  years  they 
1  strug&i3  along,  happy  in  spite  of  pov- 
I  erty  until  Dan  ioses  his  job.  Agamst 
i  his  \vill.  Dan  then  accepts  the  offer  or 
I  Cassy's  cousin.  Delcie  Morado,  to  man- 
1  age  a  farm  m  the  counti-y  for  her  and 
I  her  husband.    Cassy  and  her  children 
thrive  under  the  healthier  conditions, 
but  before  long  Dan  becomes  infatu- 
ated with  Dulcie  and  she  with  him. 
Finally  they  go  away  together,  although 
\  Morado  refuses  to  divorce  Dulcie.   It  is 


the  Princess,  Minna  the  first  wife  of 
Wagner,  "the  Master,"  and  even 
Cosima,  who,  let  it  be  said  to  her  credit, 
though  she  le.t  Buelow  to  "save"  Wag- 
ner, was  sorry  for  the  abandoned  Hans 


and  wished  him  well.  Of  all  the  char- 
acters in  this  tragic-comedy,  Buelow 
comes  out'  the  bes'j.   He  was  no 

"Stoic.  Cato,  the  sententious. 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend 
Hortensius." 

Broken  -  hearted,  he  nevertheless 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  faithless 
woman  and  worked  valiantly  in  Wag- 
ner's tause.      ■      .     .  .   1^ 

The  story  of  Cosima  s  parents — their 
mad  p^sion,  the  break  after  the  chU- 
dr^n  were  born  when  the  countess 
learned  of  Liszt's;  affair  with  Lola 
Montez— is  told  at  length.    How  char- 


Coles,  Robert  Williams  Bill  Tmesdale, 
Donn  Cook.  Evie  Lawrence,  Kathenne 
Leslie.  Mrs.  Jaffrey,  Ada  Potter,  The 
author  took  the  part  of  Les  Crawford. 
Presented  last  night  by  the  Copley  Play 
ers.  Inc. 
"The  cast: 

I~  P""^^^"" ..-..•..Ru'th  Soul" 
ps  O  awlord.  •  ■  Kyk  Ames 

RM'i^Trnpsifale 1  y. . '  "■  Walter  Abel 

Johnnie"  Cole*.- .  . . .  ■'Robert  Hen^e.^^^n 

Pi^-ie'''  ' Emilp  BHive»u 

Jules   Frederick  Voisht 

Henry  JafYrey  Edgar  Kent 

In  a  play  of  this  character  there  must 
be  three  leading  characters,  two  men  in 
love  with  a  woman;  a  woman  more 
or  less  in  love  with  two  men,  one  a  hus- 
band, the  other  a  former  lover  who 


Morado  refuses  lo  aivorce  jjuitic.  j.u  ,  ^hat  it  must  be  cut  off,  so  that  it  might 
not  long,  however,  before  Dan,  grown  .^^^  ^  more  strongly"?  This  is  not 
restless,  tires  of  an  existence  that  is  1  ^^^jy  showing  of  Du  Moulin 's  ^ond- 
only  pleasure  and  realizes  that  it  is 


^r  i?i^^de°«  wome^n^n^d^r^^^^^^^^^  persists  in  loving-and  there  are  dif 
wno  maae  luyc         ^  ^^^.^^^  definitions  of  the  word  love.  It  is  1 

true  that  early  this  month  in  London  a 
new  play  "Happy  and  Glorious"  had 
only  one  actor  and  one  actress.  They 
were  alternately  gay  and  grave  through 
15  sc6nGs. 

In  "Rebound"  the  heroine  is  a  wealthy 
girl  who  at  the  age  of  28  is  still  unwed, 
sore  because  Johnnie  Coles  doesn't  pro- 
pose. Young  Bill  Truesdale  is  decidedly 
sore  when  Evie  marries  a  man  with 
more  money  than  Bill  can  offer;  so  Bill, 


money'  from  them,  to  rebuke  sternly 
Cosima's  saying  "poor  creature!"  when 
she  heard  of  Lola's  miserable  ending. 
"Such  daemonic  and  heartless  beings 
are  not  to  be  pitied  and  regretted.  The 
early  description  of  Cosima  s  early 
years  in  Paris  and  Berlin  is  dehghtful 
reading,  but  was  it  necessary  to  say  that 
there  was  a  dispute  in  Pans  over  Cosi- 
ma's hair  which  "had  been  falling  off 
badly,  .and  the  doctor  accordingly^said 


Cassy  and  the  chUdren  whom  he  really 
wants.  In  the  end  one  woman  is 
called  on  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  but 
the  nature  of  it  need  not  be  deUued 

^"n  evenly  excellent  cast  handled 
their  parts  with  a  skill  that  deserves 
better  material.  In  particular  do  Kay 
Francis  and  Kay  Johnson  deserve 
credit  for  making  their  conventionally 
drawn  roles  dramatic  and  interesting. 
Charles  Bickford,  as  Dan,  is  less  happy, 
but  he  deals  straightforwardly  With  an 
ungrateful  part.  In  the  minor  part  ot 
Dulcie's  invalid  husband,  Lewis-  Stone, 
looking  distressingly  ill,  gives  his  usual 
finished  performance.    Zasu  Pitts,  as  a 


glow  -dgaiil   lliVJic    .SI..  — o-j  • 

the  only  showing  of  Du  Moulms^ond 
ness  for  .chronicling  small  beer^  Theie 
is  a  weE  drawn  •  portrait  of  Buelow  s 
mother  .in  Berliri.  The  children  had 
topped  on  the  way  at  Weimar  where 
their  father  was  kind-hearted  as  evei 
"when  not  misled,  by  the  Princess.  _  At 
Berlin  they  •  took  piano  lessons  of  Bue- 
low, whose  mother  introduced  them  into 
society.  Cosima  was  drawn  to  Hans 
^o  was  "depressed  on  his  Master  s 
account,"  He  fell  in  love  with  hei.j 
Liszt  doubted  whether  the  marriage 
would  be  a  happy  one.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  1857.  Children  were  born 
to  them.  MeanwhUe  Wagner  needed 
human  society  and  assistance,  but  in 
the  first  place  society."  ,  „  ■  „. 
So  he  naturally  thought  of  Cosima, 


finished  periormance.  ^>abu.  nui^,  "Z  -  so  ne  uai.ui<ii»j  """^""'y  f-v 
lachrymose  and  continually  depressed  i  incidentally  of  her  husband.  As  fa 
landlady  turned  nurse,  is  a  continuous  |  cosima,  she  began  to  hear  J^e  ca  oi 
delight,  and  to  her  fall  most  of  the  best ,  destiny."  Wagner  rented  the  Buel^ws 
line!  A  delightful  small  boy,  Dickie :  a  house.  Cosima  assumed  the  duties  of 
Moore  gives  a  charmingly  rratural  per-  the  mistress  in  Wagner's  bache  or  estab- 
formance  as  the  small  son  of  Cassy  and  1  ijchment.  Wagner's  wife  died.  Du 
Dan  -When  rebuked  by  his  mother  for  Moulin  has  the  effrontery  to  write  that 
famng  into  an  irrigation  ditch  while,  wagner  up  to  the  very  end _'had  stood 
[^ylnlto.kick  a  _frj,g.^he  replied.JWell.  j^V  ^his^unjortunate^^a^^^^^^ 


the  frog  began  it  first.' 


COSIMA  WAGNER.  Translated  by 
Catherine  Alison  Phillips  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Richard  Count  du  Moulin- 
lEckart.  Introduction  by  Ernest  New- 
Iman;  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Two  volumes; 
'  892  pages;  22  illustrations. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


in  the" nwst" chivalrous  way.".  Her  , death 
removed  "a  great  barrier"  between  the 
widower  and'Cosima.  She,  disturbed  by 
opposition  to  wagher  at  Munich,  .wrote 
to  -the  Kiik  "ffom  the  depths  of  her 
rich,  limpid  and  yet  almost  elfin  soul, 
concluding:  "If  I  cherished  a  wish  it 
would  be  this:,  that  our  dearest  friend 
should- leave  his  throne,  the  last  among 
Kings,  that  good  angels  should  bear  his 
crown  up  to  heaven,  and  that  humanity, 
bereft  of  its  god-like  quaUties,  should 


This  is  an  engrossing  and  at  the  same  „^   ^  , 

.time  in-itating  biography.    The  charac-  drag  out 

jteristic  German  thoroughness  in  the  ac-  ^^^J^is'lJl^,  dee^r  and 
Iquisition  and  presentation  of  material  .^^  j^^g  ^j^j^  Wagner.  his  devoted,  .s'.av- 
'  leads  to  prolixity.  There  are  many  de-  jgh  follower,  Buelow.  was  working  mde- 
;  tails  that  do  not  bear  directly  and  with  (atigably^for  him.^^advancm^^^  h.  cause 
I  importance  on  the  subject,  though  tn.y  i  (,(,j^j.jousness  that  she  alone  could  save 
'  may  interest  German  readers.  The  pur-  Master  and  his  works.  .  .  .  The  ■ 
nose  of  the  biographer  is  to  show  that  real  reason  which  induced  the  Master 
,  pose  0'  /""^  ^  ro<;ima  the  work  and  Frau  Cosima  to  cast  a  veil  of^mys- 
;if  It  had  not  been  for  Cosima,  tne  worii  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  g^eat  love— thereby,  as 
jof  Wagner  would  have  been  incomplete,  ,^  matter  of  fact,  laying  a  heavy  burden 
'  that  his  dream  of  Bayreuth  might  never  upon  both  their  conscience  and  their 


being  In  the  market,  Sara  catches  him 
on  the  rebound;  but  when  they  are 
honeymooning  in  Paris  who  appears  but 
Evie  and  leads  Bill,  not  unwillmg  to  a 
morning  rounc'.  of  cafes.  Sara  is  peeved. 
She  thinks  of  leaving  her  sweet  William, 
but  when  Johnnie  makes  hot  love  to 
her,  says  he  made  the  mistake  of  his 
life  in  not  asking  her  to  marry  him, 
and  acts  as  John  A.  Stevens  in  that  once 
popular  play  "The  Unknown— "And  I 
will   be   your   faithful  dor-r-rg"-^he 
asserts  herself  and  thinks  less  of  Johnnie 
who  begged  too  abjectly.   This  is  the 
substance  of  the  comedy  that  contains 
;  more  or  less  amusing  situations  and 
'some  entertaining  chatter.  Grant  that 
I  it  is  all  unreal.  What  do  poor  mortals 
go  to  the  playhouse  for.  except  to  be 
pleased  by  unrealities  and  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  heroes  and  hero- 
ines?   They  certainly  do  not  expect 
that  the  plays  now  on  the  stage  are  like 
the  Greek  tragedies,  purgers  of  passions. 

The  comedy  evidently  amused  the 
large  audience,  for  there  was  much 
laughter.  There  might  have  been  more 
had  the'  enunciation  of  some  of  the 
players  been  better.  Many  of  the  "wise- 
cracks" faUed  to  reach  the  spectators. 
Mr.  Kent's  clean-cut  speech,  always  in- 
telligible even  when  he  talked  in  quiet 
tones  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  others 
in  the  play.  Miss  Allen,  however,  in  the 
last  act,  spoke  distinctly  and  to  the 

I  ^'The  "eneral  perfo'mance  was  notably 
smooth"  when  the  fact  that  the  com- [; 
pany  has  not  long  been  assembled  is  j 
taken  into  consideration.  There  s  room  • 
here  for  a  theatre  with  the  policy  that  ' 
has  been  announced.  The  public  is  pre-  . 
pared  to  support  the  Copley.  It  re-  ! 
mains  with  th;  management  and  the 
players  not  to  disappoint  reasonable  ex- 

"^On^Monday  evening  Jan.  12  the  play 
will  be  Lawton  Campbes  Solid 
South,"  a  comedy  which  will  then  be 
played  as  a  farce. 


lao    Wt.*-**  «   

word    calling  to  the  mind  a  vaguely 
romantic  figure  with  luxuriant  locks 
Th^'enthusfasm  of  audiences  like  tha 
of  yesterday   and  the  admuation  of 
n  anv  excellent  musicians    prove  th<^ 
spell  unbroken.    Even  those  who  d  -  - 
like  the  occasional  excesses  and  a.rtis- 
fc  licease  of  the  romantic  musician 
can  appreciate  his  power  and  feel  his 
"  MT'Paderewskl's  Performance  of  the  ^ 
"Appassionata"  sonata  was  as  warmly  | 
romantic  as  might  have  been  expec  ed 
and  appropriately  so.  from  it^  mysu^ 
ious   brooding  opening  to  its  excitnv 
Ze;  yet  it  was  not  immoderately  emo- 
tional    The  slow  movement  otheiij,l>.e 
beautiful  in  tone  and  mood,  suffered, 
from  some  curious  distortions  of  time 
which  caused  certain  measures  and  •■'in- 
gle notes  to  be  stretched  far  beyond 
their  normal  duration.  Similar  rhythmic 
peculiarities  had  marred  his  Perfoim- 
ance  of  the  Bach-Liszt  G  mmor  Pi-elude 
I  and  Fugue.    In  the  former  a  sudden 
and  excessive  change  of  tempo  em- 
phasized a  contrast  in  mood;      the  lat- 
ter the  first  announcement  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fugue  was  tinusually  slow 
each  succeeding  entry  picked  sPeed 
slightly,  until  the  fugue  was  bowling' 
along  at  a  rollicking  pace.   Once  under 
way  however,  it  moved  lucidly  and  in- 
terestingly towards  a  vigorous  close- 
one  in  which  the  bass,  carrying  the 
principal    subject,     was  emphasized 
rather  more  weightedly  than  was  neces- 


A  charming  grace  and  delicacy  char- 
acterized Mr.  Paderewski's  Playmg  of 
certfi^  parts  of  Schumann  s  carna- 
var~Others,  by  a  curious  contradic- 
tion, were  curiously  clumsy  and  heavy. 
This  enigma  is  the  most  bafflmg  fea.- 
ture  of  Ml-.  Paderewski's  work— a  dual- 
ism which  permits  a  most  sensitive 
feeling  tor  the  dehcacies  of  pianoforte 
tone  and  the  gentler  graces  of  phr^- 
ing  to  exist  in  him  side  by  side  with  an 
excess  of  vigor  at  moments  of  stress 
and  climax  that  frequently  degenerates 
into  noisy  violence  rich  m  inaccur^ies 
and  devoid  of  style.  This  was  true,  yes- 
terday, of  the  conclusion  of  the  F  ma- 
jor Ballade,  for  instance,  which  should 
have  a  kind  of  passionate  elegance.  Per- 
haps the  solution  of  the  riddle  lies  m 
thrpossibility  that  Mr.  Paderewski  is  a 
true  romantic,  so  genuinely  moved  by 
musical  emotions  that  he  cannot  feign 
an  ordered  and  artistic  emotion,  but  is 
reduced  to  incoherence,   the   fate  or 
most  human  beings  under  such  circum- 
stances.    Except  for  this,   the  group 
of  pieces  by  Chopin  disclosed  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski at  his  best— as  master  of  many 
beauties  of  tone  and  felicities  of  phrase, 
possessor  of  a  ma      that  occasionally 
revealed  itself,  forcing  almost  breath- 
less attention  to  the  slow,  inevitable  un- 
folding of  a  melody.    It  revealed  him, 
moreover,  as  a  superb  technician  re- 
joicing—in the  C  sharp  minor  Etude, 
for  example— in  a  miraculously  rapid, 
light,  and  crisp  touch,  or— as  in  the 
B  flat  minor  Scherzo— in  beautifully 
rippling  pa.ssage  work.  There  was  a  fine 
melancholy  elegance,  too,  in  the  too- 
rarely  played  E  flat  minor  Polonaise. 

Stormily  enthusiastic  ■  applause 
brought  a  series  of  encores,  beginnmg 
with  a  brilliantly  played  Hungarian 
rhapsody  of  Liszt  and  a  transcription 
of  the  Liebestod  from  "Tristan."  S.  S. 


^  3  f 
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PADEREWSKI 

fTeTings-was"to-  be-Tound  "in  the  deep,  Ignace  Jan  ^^^f^^'^'^^'J^f^Znilr 

affection  of  both  of  them  for  Hans  .gymphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon  for 

von  Buelow.    How  often  did  each  breathe  ^j^^  second  Boston  recital  ot  his  pies- 

to  the  other  the  word  'renunciation'!  Ameriean  tour.    An  audience  that 

Frau  Cosima  did  love  Hans  von  Bue-  ent  American  ^            wizzard  in  re- 

"du  Mouim  has  the  most  unbounded^  '^Z^^^^'-'S^  Jplsn^le^lmot legendary  glamour 

hvsterical  admiration  for  Wagner,  lo  ^^^^^^  .^^^^  ^.j^^j^       (Wagner)  initiated  hovers  round  his  name  and  p 

he   is  alwavs  "the  Master";   yet  iigr  was  his  pamphlet,  'The  Jews  in  .,„.^              from  ton  to  l 


ive  been  realized.  Du  Moulin  argues 
;  lat  Cosima  left  Buelow,  her  husband, 
because  she  felt  that  she  alone  could 
save  Wagner  for  the  world. 

Du  Moulin  has  the  most  unbounded, 


per- 


ming iiiiu  wiiii.;ii  lie  ^.v<^5l■v.l,  that  hovers  round  - 

Mm  he   is  always  "the  Master";   yet  j^er  was  his  pamphlet,  'The  Jews  in     '    ^^^^   j^igd  the  hall  from  top  to  bot- 

''^■^^^T^X^fk^  "^itoryomeoppc^tion^W^^^    ton.  crowded_^the^pl-^  and^  ^ 


cfais'd^fiVd^'^y  ChaTles  at  ^lunich^  and '  dsewhere,  of  the°in: 

Peaeras  one  w^io  burn  down  trigues  in  high  places  against  him,  the 

i^f  ne'iehbor's  house  to  cook  himself  a  support  of  Ludwig,  who  at  times  seemed 

n^i^hP^  al-^o  a  cad  of  the  first  water,  indifferent;  the  final  triumph  at  Bay- 

nelrViE  at  men  an^  women  that  had  reiith-all  this  is  told  at  a  length  and 

•  iped  him  iS^  his  hours  of  sore  distress,  with  minute  details  that  will  be  of  un- 

''ThP--P    were    the    Wesendocks   with  doubted  value  to  present  and  future  i 


I  mention  the  word  "Bayi-euth    m  a  let 
Iter    written    about    performances  at 
i  Munich.  "The  Master"  was  indignant 
PamenUng  that  all  his         long  tod 
been  spent  among  miserable  beings^^ 
This  is  onlv  one  of  many  instance* 
here  recorded  that  show  Wagner  s  base 
merafltude    and    enormous  egotism. 
What  would  he  have  done  as  man  and 
musician  without  Liszt'    Yet  Wagner, 
whose  "figure  is  too  creative  and  sub- 
lime  to  bs  approached  by  anybody. 

-  ->;.rion  _o;id    "t   times  I 


Brahms  is  not  spared;  not  even  Buelow, 
whose  opposition  to  BayTeuth  shocked 
Cosima.  who  became  a  Brahmsian  out, 
of  gloomy  resentment" — Brahms,  a, 
rival  monarch  who  was  really  incapable 
of  maintaining  himseU  by  his  own 
strength"— so  says  Du  Moulin. 

The  book  ends  with  the  death  of 
Wagner.  "She  who  had  saved  the  Mas- 
ter and  hecome  his  tutelary  genius  be- 
came—the Lady  of  Bayreuth." 


packed  against  the  walls.  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski played  the  foU"?^?^  ""g 
Bach-Liszt,  prelude  and  FuS'LW^  " 

??ila^<?e  ^  F  maior,  N-^urn^^  m  ^C 


^•^^t^^iZ.O^^'^s^BrUla^ 
ii  E  flat  major,  Op.  18,  tocneiuu 

^^^oT'most  of  those  who  attend  con- 
(rerte  today,  there  never  wa^  a  time 
I  whSi  the  name  of  Paderewski  did  not 


lie  Theatre 

^  ^         By  PHILIP  HALE 

Bernard  Shaw's  "Apple  Cart"  that  will  be  seen  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
omorrow  night  was  produced  at  the  Teatr  Polski  on  June  14.  1929.  In  a 
anslation  Into  Polish  made  by  Sobieniowski,  who  had  already  translated 
5  Chaw's  plays.  Many  have  asked  wh\  Shaw  went  to  Warsaw  for  a 
itcduction.  It  seems  that  the  city  had  bern  refused  the  first  performance 
"Oaint  Joan."  which  had  already  been  (iromised  to  the  Theatre  Guild. 
ih.\\v  said  he  would  give  these  Poles  the  nest  play  he  would  write.  He  kept 
ni-  promise,  bat  his  Polish  audience  waited  six  years. 

The  first  performance  in  English  and  in  England  was  on  Aug.  19,  1929, 
t  a  festival  arranged  by  Sir  Barry  Jackson  in  that  month  at  Malvern  'Small, 
imong  the  Malvern  hills.  There  were  three  performances  there  by  the  Bir- 
ningham  Repertory  Company,  which  took  the  play  to  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
-ondon,  Sept.  17.  1929,  where  It  had  a  long  run.  There  have  been  pcrform- 
mces  in  the  continental  cities.  In  Germany  the  play  is  entitled  "Der  Kaiser 
on  Amerika."   In  Rome  last  April  the  title  was  "L'Imperatore  d'America." 

After  the  trial  performances  in  Baltimore  on  Feb.  17,  1930,  the  Theatre 
juild  brought  the  play  to  the  Martin  Beck  Theatre  in  New  York  on  Feb.  24. 


In  England  the  part  of  King  Magnus  was  taken  by  Cedric  Hardwicke 
hat  of  Airbassador  Van  Hattan  from  the  United  States  by  James  Carew; 
\hile  the  second  act,  in  the  nature  cf  an  interlude,  called  by  an  English 
■ritic  a  "saper-shavian  sex  appeal,"  introduced  Edith  Evans  as  Orinthia, 
he  King's  favorite. 

Shaw's  preface  to  the  published  play  is  unusually  short  for  him.  He 
ays  that  the  first  performances  awakened  "anticipations  that  it  would  be 
jublished  with  an  elaborate  prefatory  treatise  on  democracy  to  explain  why 
.  formerly  a  notorious  democrat,  have  apparently  veered  round  to  the  oppo- 
.te  quarter  and  become  a  devoted  royalist. 

"What  w-as  all  this  pother  about?  I  had  written  a  comedy  in  which  a 
ing  defeats  an  attempt  by  his  popularly  elected  Prime  Minister  to  deprive 
im  of  the  right  to  influence  public  opinion  through  the  press  and  thc- 
latform:  in  short,  to  reduce  him  to  a  cipher.  The  King's  reply  is  that 
ther  than  be  a  cipher  he  will  abandon  his  throne  and  take  his  obviously 
ery  rosy  chance  of  becoming  a  popularly  elected  Prime  Minister  himself  | 
The  comedic  paradox  of  the  situation  is  that  the  King  wins,  not  by  i 
xercising  his  royal  authority,  but  by  threatening  to  resign  it  and  go  to  j 
e  democratic  poll  .  .  ,  | 
"In  short,  those  critics  of  mine  who  have  taken  'The  Apple  Cart'  for  ' 
story  of  a  struggle  between  a  hero  -and  a  roomful  of  guys  have  been 
rossly  taken  in.  It  is  never  safe  to  take  my  plays  at  their  suburban  face 
Hlue:  it  ends  in  your  finding  in  them  only  what  you  bring  to  them,  and 
(  getting  nothing  for  your  money."  •  , 


Law'rencp  Cn    i  i  i  Fraser,  John  Halloran;  Mab^,  Emily  HamlU; 

Muido  I'ra.'.cr.  i-.i  .i  i  .i.  Alice  Fraser.  Annabella  Murray.  It  was  sai-l 
at  the  time  that  Miss  George  engaged  Miss  Goodner  in  London  becar.se 
of  her  English  accent,  althou^  Miss  Goodner  is  an  American. 

The  comedy  reached  the  Playhouse,  New  York,  on  Dec.  28,  1929.  It 
has  been  performed  successfally  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Budapest  and  elsewhere. 
The  Hungarian  translation  is  entitled  "The  First  Wife."  A  vain,  dour 
tiusband  consults  his  divorced  wife  about  his  getting  a  divorce  from  his 
second  wife,  who  also  consults  No.  1  about  obtaining  a  divorce  from  No.  I's 
ex-husband.  The  two  women  battle.  The  "skill  and  triumph"  of  the  one 
are  opposed  to  the  "sneers  and  capitulation"  of  the  other.  The  two  sons 
are  Oxonians,  whose  treJitment  of  the  parents  led  Mr.  Ervine  to  write  the 
line:  "One  of  these  days  there  will  be  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  old  against 
the  young."  .  •  .   .  . 


)9 


The  London  Times  erided  Its'  enthusiastic  review  of  the  first  perform- 
ance :  "There  is  not  a  mbmeht  dUi^fig  the  evening  in  which  the  play  sags  or 
in  which  Mr.  Ervine  losete  CcJrrtrol  of  it.  In  writing  and  performance  it  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship.  Not  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  the  Haymarket 
audience  unanimously  rejoiced,  would  be  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
strength  and  finesse  of  English,  comedy  in  its  lighter,  but  still  serious, 
moods." 


■■-.■>ok!ng  back  cr.  the  perfcrrmance  of  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary,"  the  portrayal 
of  Character  that  is  now  clearest  i«  the  mind,  the  most  sharply  defined,  is 
that  of  Budda  Ben  by  Horace  Braham. 


Shaw's  ^political  attitude  in  this  play  has  excited  widely  differing  corn- 
its.  In  Dresden  the  municipal  authorities  prohibited  the  performance  on 
,  ground  that  the  comedy  was  subversive  of  republican  ideals,  and  its  pro- 
ition  would  be  a  danger  to  young  democracies. 

I  In  reply  to  certain  adverse  criticisms  in  Berlin,  Shaw  asked  when  and 
[re  had  he  taught  that  kings  were  of  necessity  idiots;  that  nothing  else 
bquired  for  the  creation  of  a  perfect  government  than  to  give  the  parlia- 
;tary  trancnise  to  every  Hans  and  Gretchen.   "If  this  is  all,  and  repub- 
jism  and  democracy  in  Germany  mean  nothing  more,  God  help  Ger- 
y!  "   He  added  that  the  play  is  a  warning  signal  to  all  who  continue  to 
m  the  old  dreams  and  chew  the  cud  of  the  old  speeches.  "Is  present- 
democracy  anything  more  than  an  artificial  effort  to  give  the  nation 
^ely  what  King  Magnus  calls  'the  sensation  of  self-government,!  whereas 
itual  fact  it  is  blown  hither  and  thither  as  helplessly  as  it  was  driven 
|h3  trenches  in  1914  and  out  of  them  in  1918?   I  will  not  speak  of  his 
of  England  and  America;  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  joke.    But  it 
.1  not  be  forgotten  that  jokes — especially  my  jokes — have  a  way  of  com- 

I  Rome  the  audience  found  that  Shaw  was  treating  a  political  problem 
'  r  to  Italy  and  reacting  to  it  exactly  as  the  Italians.  "The  British 
3t,  like  his  fellows  in  Italy,  has  now  also  realized  the  bankruptcy  of 
,m  and  democracy,  and  his  confession  is,  it  is  understood,  only  slightly 
jpreciated  for  having  occurred  10  years  later. " 


"Tlie  history  of  drama  has  been  resonant  with  lovely  voices  echoing  in 
the  service  of  the  Imagination,  and  working  on  our  will  and  our  affections, 
but  nowadays  to  be  as  much  as  articulate  is  almost  to  be  old-fashioned. 
When  a  character  in  Mr.  Noel  Coward's  'Private  Lives'  wishes  to  question 
his  companion  about  her  religious  beliefs  (which  is  natural  enough,  since 
they  are  slipping  in  and  out  of  more  or  less  holy  matrimony)  does  he  ad- 
dress her  about  angels  and  ministers  of  grace  and  the  blood  of  Christ  that 
streams  in  the  firmament?    He  does  not.   He  says  merely.  'Do  you  believe 

in   ?'  and  points  to  the  ceiling.    Often,  as  I  sit  at  the  play,  I  wonder 

whether  the  art  of  wrltmg'  dialogue  is  not  becoming  the  art  of  leaving  it 
wt," — Ivor  Brow  11.   .•  i 

o  rTc  e  p  t  s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Lourie's  "Senate  Liturgique"  will  at  last  be  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  week.  It  was  to  have  been  played  last  Friday 
and  yesterday,  but  it  occurred  to  the  conductor  that  as  the  text  had 
reference  to  the  Passion  the  "Sonate  '  was  hardly  appropriate  to  Christmastide. 
So  the  variations  of  Arensky  on  Tchaikovsky's  Legend  of  the  Christ  child 
replaced  the  Good  Friday  music.  The  repertory  of  the  orchestra  includes  I 
specifically  Christmas  music,  as  Bach's  Pastorale  from  the  Christmas  Ora- 
torio; as  Liszt's  March  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Lourie's  Sonata  is  in  four  sections.  For  the  second  "Cantus  Passionis  ' 
and  the  fourth,  "Horae  Passionis"  alto  voices  are  added  to  the  orchestra. 


The  program  of  the  Pension  Fund  concert  tonight  has  also  been  changed. 
As  it  now  stands  it  will  have  a  miscellaneou ;  character;  yet  it  might  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  hear  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings,  which  has  not 
been  played  here  by  the  orchestra  at  the  subscription  concerts  for  many 
years.  Tchaikovsky  composed  it  at  the  time  that  he  worked  on  the  "1812" 
1  overture,  which  had  been  requested  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein  for  the  conse- 
!  cration  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  Mme. 
.•vieek  that  this  overture  would  be  very  noisy.  "I  wrote  it  without  much 
■warmth  of  entiiut,ii>sm,  therefore,  it  has  no  artistic  value.  Nothing  is  more 
unpleasant  to  me  than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions." 


iiw  told  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop  that  the  second  act.  regarded  by  some 
ng  nothing  to  do  with  the  play,  is  like  the  slow  movement,  a  piece 
■f,  in  a  symphony.    The  King  is  shown  off  duty.    "What  have 
ve-diggers  to  do  with  the  character  of  Hamlet?   But  Shakespeare 
ood  what  I  understand — if  you  put  humor  into  a  play  it  must  be 
i'imor.  But,  of  course,  the  second  act  has  great  dramatic  significance, 
'etes  the  portrait  of  the  King,  who  knows  that  in  married  life  the 
It  thing  is  the  recognition  of  the  other's  limitations.    There  are  some 
'he  cannot  talk  about  to  Jemima,  his  wife,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
itiful  Orinthia  certainly  has  her  limitations.   It  is  an  important 
ad  is  not  there  merely  to  amuse.    I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
ho  did  not  understand  it  are  happily  married  to  wives  who  combine 
sell  es  Orinthia  and  Jemima.   The  average  man  is  not  so  fortunate. 
IP  hundreds  of  nice  middle-class  families  who  do  not  understand 
y  squabble.  The  scene  between  thg  King  and  Orinthia  will  serve 
se  of  castor  oil  .  .  .  Jemima,  intellectually,  is  good  for  everyday 
d  Magnus  knows  this.   Orinthia  is  the  splendid  Sunday  relaxation, 
people  will  get  on  better  after  they  have  seen  the  second  act  of 
le  Cart.' " 

1  Mr.  Bishop  asked  Shaw,  "Has  the  play  a  special  message  for 
audiences?"  he  replied;  "It  has  a  special  message  for  all  audiences  , 
merican  ones." 


Jean  Lefranc  at  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week  will  play  William 
Walton's  Viola  concerts.  We  believe  that  this  will  be  the  first  performance 
in  the  United  States.  The  concerto  was  performed  at  the  Liege  Music  Festival 
on  Sept.  4,  1930,  when  Lionel  Tertis  was  the  viola  player.  The  name  of 
Walton  has  been  three  times  on  Symphony  programs  since  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
came,  to  Boston.' 

Mr.  Lefranc  took  a  first  prize  for  viola  playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1907,  and  in  that  year  became  the  viola  soloist  of  the  Opera-Comique 
Orchestra.  In  1911  he  was  the  viola  soloist  of  the  concerts  Cobonne.  He 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1925  and  on  Dec.  11 
of  that  year  played  with  the  orchestra  -Bloch's  Suite,  which  he  had  per- 
formed in  Paris  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  pianist,  in  1922  and  with  the  Colonne 
Orchestra  in  1924.  In  Paris  he  was  the  viola  of  the  Quartet  Tourret;  in 
Boston  he  is  the  viola  of  the  Burgin  Quartet. 


)hn  Ervine's  "The  First  Mrs.  Fraser,"  which  will  be  seen  at  the 
Theatre  tomorrow  night,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
t,  London,  on  July  2,  1929.  Marie  Tempest  played  Janet  Fraser; 
iley,  James  Fraser.  The  comedy  will  end  its  long  run  there  on 
Mr.  Agate  thought  that  Mr.  Ainley,  being  on  the  stage  the  em- 
of  nobiUty,  was  hardly  suited  to  the  part  of  a  Scotch  business 
this  actor  the  paltriest  morning  coat  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a 
arment."  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the 
heatre,  Chicago,  on  Nov.  11,  1929.    Mrs.  Fraser,  Grace  George; 


Carol  Goodner;  James  Fraser.  A.  E.  Matthews;  Philip  Logan, 


Apropos  of  viola  players.  The  Herald  of  last  Thursday  announced  the 
death  of  Oskar  Nedbal,  on  Dec.  24.  He  killed  himself  by  jumping  from  a 
window  while  he  was  attending  a  rehearsal  of  his  ballet  "Lazy  John."  Born 
in  1874,  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  until  1906  the  viola  member  of  the 
'amous  Bohemian  String  Quartet.  He  also  conducted  for  10  years  the  Bo- 
hemian Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  Prague,  but  in  1906  he  moved  to  Vienna, 
where  he  conducted  and  composed.  He  died  at  Zagreb.  He  composed  for 
orchestra,  piano,  violin;  he  wrote  songs.  We  doubt  if  "Lazy  John"  is  a 
"new"  ballet,  for  Nedbal's  "Lazy  Hans "  was  produced  at  Prague  in  1902  and 
at  Vienna  in  1903.  He  wrote  at  least  four  other  ballets,  and  half  a  dozen 
operettas.  The  dispatch  stated  that  he  was  saddened  because  he  did  not 
obtain  a  coveted  position.   He  was  born  in  1874. 

There  is  more  or  less  mystery  about  the  death  in  London  of  "Peter  War- 
lock.'  whose  songs  are  not  unknown  here.  His  real  name  was  Philip  Hesel- 
tine.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  musician — "his  songs  are  amongst  the 
finest  written  since  1900"— he  also  wrote  chamber  music  and  a  suite  for 
string  orchestra,  and  as  a  writer  about  music  and  musicians.  His  life  of 
Delius,  his  Ufe  of  Gesualdo  (with  Cecil  Gray),  and  his  "The  English  Ayre" 
are  valuable  contributions  to  musical  hterature. 

So  Yehude  Menuhin  will  soon  fiddle  in  Symphony  hall.  He  was  re- 
cently praised  to  the  skies  in  Paris  and  London.  Mr.  Legge  wrote  of  him 
in  London: 

"To  one  who,  like  myself,  has  heard  by  far  the  greater  number  of  prodi- 
gies in  music  who  have  played  in  London  in  the  past  five  and  fcrty  years 
and  more,  Menuhin  stands,  or  stood  last  year,  at  the  head  of  all  of  them. 
He  is  a  prodigy  only  in  that  at  12  or  13  years  of  age  he  plays  music,  both 
technically  and  spiritually  with  the  ripeness  of  a  violinist  of  wide  experience,  j 


and  an  entire  freedom  from  clap-trap.    He  is  indeed  a  perfect  artist. ' 

"The  people  s  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston  is  beginning  its  13th  year 
in  contributing  to  the  civic  and  social  progress  of  the  community. 

•'The  orchestra  had  its  inception  in  a  conviction  that  good  music,  as 
distinguished  from  ragtime  and  jazz,  had  become  too  costly  for  any  except 
the  wealthy.  Yet  there  are  thousands  cf  music  lovers  who  are  glad  to  pay 
a  modest  fee  to  hear  the  masterpieces  of  classical  compositions  and  are  mu- 
sically educated  enough  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  good  orchestra.  The 
prices  are  fixed  at  25  and  50  cents.  , 

••Th£  members  receive  no  salary.  They  all  work  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  own  line.  They  realize  what  playing  in  a  symphony  orchestra  means 
to  them  They  are  continually  in  touch  with  the  well  known  composers  and 
are  constantly  becoming  more  familiar  with  each  new  piece  that  is  played. 
They  do  this  lor  the  love  of  music.  They  have  no  idea  what  their  financial 
compensation  will  be  until  the  end  of  the  season,  but  tJiey  take  as  then- 
recompense  the  joy  of  playing  good  music  together  and  sharing  in  whatever 
funds  remain  after  expenses  are  paid. 

"Because  the  Peoples  Symphony  provides  good  music  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  people  of  small  means  and  because  it  contributes  directly  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  public  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
gain  experience  in  playing  masterpieces,  this  movement  deserves  the  finan- 
cial support  of  all  Boston  citizens  who  are  able  to  contribute." 

The  next  concert  vdll  be  held  in  Jordan  hall  on  Jan.  11,  at  3:15  P.  M. 
Anton  Wetik,  violinist,  will  be  the  soloist. 


w 


PENSI  =  :>  FUND  CONCERT 

The  DroEvam  of  the  concert  give  . 
yesterday  afternoon  by.  the  Boston  Sym- 
Dhonv  orchestra  in  aid  of  its  pension 
fund  was  as  follows:  Wagner,  overture 
t.o  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  prelude  to 
■Xohenlrln"  Stravinsky,  Capriccio  for 
pfano  and  orchestra;  Tchaikovsky,  .vm- 
Dhony  NO.  4,  in  F  minor,  op.  36.  me 
Llo  part  of  Stravinsky's  Capnccio  was 
played  by  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  conducted. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this,  the  6^a 
pension  fund  concert,  was  the  inclusion 
Sf  a  recent  "novelty,"  introduced 
regular  subscribers  no  more  than  eight 
or  nine  days  earlier.  Pension  fund  c-on- 
rfrii  have  tended  to  tread  the  sa,ie 
ground  of  all-Wagner,  aU-TchaikovsLy 
programs  and  the  like,  and  while  such 
a  program  as  yesterday's  may  not  fill 
the  hall  quite  so  effectively,  yet  much 
good  is  done  by  letting  a  significant 
new  composition  be  heard  outside  the 
closed  circle  of  subscribers  to  the  va- 
rious series  of  Boston  symphony  con- 
certs   It  was  evident  that  Stravinsky  s 
new  Capriccio.  played  as  it  was  with 
consummate  skill  and  admirable  spir  . 
by  both  orchestia  and  soloist,  aroused 
both  interest  and  enjoyment.   It  merits 
its  title  more  than  do  most  simila:iy- 
named  works;  it  is  capricious  in  its  ab- 
rupt and  vehement  changes  of  mood,  m 
its  prevailing  gaiety  and  the  contracted 
and    unexpected    melancholy    of  its 
rhapsodic  andante,  in  its  excitingly  ir- 
regular rhythms,  its  lively  and  impu- 
dent melodies.  There  is  apparent  capi  ice 
even  in  the  strange  contradictions  oi 
.•;tyle  that  emerge  from  this  masic— 
the  characteristic  harmonic  asperities 
alternate  with  euphonious  banalities, 
reminiscences  of  minor  19th  ceiimry 
music,  snatches  of  Viennese  elegance, 
conventional     harmonic  progressions 
slightly  soured,  in  which  the  intention 
of  parody  may  be  guessed.   The  rhyth- 
mic and  melodic  idioms  of  jazz— in  its 
lighter,    happier    mood— are  strongly 
present,  but  only  as  one  of  the  many 
disparate  ingredients  that  go  to  make 
up  their  amusing  work.   Mr.  Sanrouia  s 
delightfully  neat  and  alert  perform^ -.cj 
of  this  difficult  music  earned  him  much 
applause  and  caused  him  to  be  recalled 
.several    times    to   the    platform.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  received  equal  commenda- 
tion for  his  and  the  orchestra's  remark- 
ably effective  share  in  the  performance. 

The  concert  had  opened  with  a  fine- 
ly dramatic,  beautifully  suave  perform- 
ance of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  over- 
ture with  its  foreshadowing  of  the  later 
Wagner  of  the  "Ring  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen"  and  Its  reminiscences  of  the  sym- 
metrical   cantilena    of    Weber.  "The 
"Lohengrin"  prelude,  with  the  unearthly 
beauty    of    its    high-pitched  floating 
( hords.  had  followed. 
Tchaikovsky's  fourth  symphony,  which 
oncluded  the  concert,  was  performed 
■vith  a  dramatic  force  and  conviction, 
with  an  expressive  beauty,  with  an  un- 
.liling  appropriateness  of  tempo  and 
tyle,  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

was  a  performance  which  minimized 
iie  weakne.sses  of  the  work  and  lent 
dignity    and    vitality    to    its  inflated 
I  tragedy.   The  melancholy  charm  of  the 
I  andantine,  the  delicious  lightness  and 
'  grace  of  the  scherzo  were  memorable. 
The  orchestra  surpassed  itself  by  the 
iieauty  and  virtuosity  of  its  playing  and 
ichieved  in  the  last  movement  a  cli- 
max of  overwhelming  brilliance  and 
power.    Vigorous    and    prolonged  ap- 
oUuse  rewarded  conductor  ftnd  orches- 
tra alike.  S- 


'  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Madonna  of  the  Streets" 

An  all-talkins  sceen  drama  adapted  by 
Tn  Swerlini:  from  the  novel  by  w.  u.  aiax 
vv°ll  entitled  -The  Rarsred  Messeuse^  di- 
re<ted  by  ,Tohn  Robertson  and  yieseniea  u.y 
Columbia   u.th    the   (ollowin^   eas  ^ 

Peter  Morton    j  Linow 

S  umg:ullion   Josephine  Dunn 

.Marion  Claik   j    Edwards  Davis 

'^^'■^  Zack  William^ 

Blink    Ed  Bradj 

sfnTst^v  ..■.■■.■.•.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.•■..  Richard  Tucke. 


iiSMtr,>   

A  somewhat  palUd  and  unconvincing 
story  in  itself.  "Madonna  of  the  Streets," 
current  feature  film  at  the  Keith-Bos- 
ton Theatre,  gains  a  certain  amount  of 
color  and  convicUon  from  the  acting 
Tevelyn    Brent,  and  in^^ofe"^^ 
lesser  degree,  of  Robert  Ames  T^e 
title  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot 
save  that  the  noble  hero  once  informs 
the  masquerading  heroine  that  she  has  ^ 
tho  face  of  a  madonna.    Derived  from  r 
W    B.  Maxwell's  novel,  "The  Ragged 
Messenger,"   the  st«'J   rambles   in        1  cyni' Gardner 
manner  more  suited  to  the  printed  page  p 
than  to  the  screen.    There  is  always    I  ..... 
Miss  Brent,  however,  contributmg  an- 
other of  her  familiar  but  sti  1  interest- 
ing characterizations  of  a  sullen  woman 
reformed  by  the  Influence  of  love 

Mav  Fisher,  mistress  of  a  wealthy 
m^  feels  defrauded  and  angry  when 
her  protector  dies  and  leaves  all  his 
money  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Morton. 
This  same  Peter  is  an  abnormally  up- 
right youth  who  runs  a  mission  for 
toe  down-and-outers  on  the  San  Fran- 
c^co  waterfront  and  thither  May  be- 
takes herself  to  get  the  cash  that  she 
SbSs  to  hlr^  By  the  clever  ruse 
of  pretending  to  be  a  ^ou'd-^be  suicide 
she  gains  admission  to  Peter's  home  of 
refuge     He  believes  her  story  and  she 
Sfns  to  work  ^ith  him.  Gradually 
she  finds  her  purpose  evaporating  un- 
der toe  influence  of  Peter's  kindness 
and  even  toe  discovery  that  he  is  en 
gaged  to  another  girl  does  "Ot  °ring 
he?  back  to  mercenary  considerations_ 
It  is  not  long,  however   before  fter 
breaks  off  his  engagement  and  asks  her 
to  marrv  him.    Meanwhile  he  discovers 
thaT  his  unde  had  intended  to  change 
th  will  leaving  him  the  money  in  order 
o'bSeath  it'to  May.  Fisher    At  once 
hp  renounces  his  claim  and  gives  up 
Ms  pfan  to  build  a  new  mission  m 

^^lle^r^May,  who  had  called  herself 

Ky  ^wh^i^n^'john  Ssley.  a"Ug 
who^'knew  May  before    con.es  to  her 

E^?^B"vWnrerdoeTex«o| 

ArJ^t.:  forced  to  bc  slmost  unbearablv 
Ames,  lorcea  w  ue  .  „nnv  nc- 


thr  unborn  aSy^nST-ceme.  HoweverV 
since  "Mothers  Cry"  U  with  us,  let  us 
give  credit  where  credit  Is  due.  Miss 
Peterson,  whose  features  remind  one  ol 
Mrs.  Leslie   Carter  and  Miss  Maude 
Adams  when  each  ■was  in  her  prime, 
make  her  screen  debut,  as  far  as  this 
reviewer  knows,  in  the  role  of  Mary  | 
Willlani.s.  mother  of  four  children,  two  , 
weak  and  two  strong.    She  plays  that  ■ 
loie  witn  hne  restramt,  as  becomes  an 
actress  schooled  properly  on  the  stage, 
and  she  evokes  quiet  sympathy  for  her 
exposition  of  a  character  given  moie 
than  a  just  share  of  life's  burdens. 

The  opening  scenes  take  us  back  to 
1897.  with  its  horse  cars  and  automo- 
biles with  doors  at  the  back,  its  high 
collars  and  wire  coat  shapers  for  the 
men.  its  cotton  underwear  with  lace  in- 
sertions for  the  women  Mary  Knight 
and  Frank  Williams  are  happUy  mar- 
ried. Mary  bears  four  children,  whom 
we  see  at  various  stag^s  of  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescences.  The  husband  is 
killed  by  a  street  car.  and  Mary  be- 
;  comes  a  dressmaker,  to  keep  her  brood 
I  together.  Danny,  the  fiist  born,  a 
i  flareback  from  an  uncle  who  ran  away, 
becomes  a  double-crossing  gangster; 
beatty,  a  neuVdtic  girl  mouthing  empty 
phrases  about  idealism,  falls  prey  to  a 
married  man  named  Hart  in  a  Palm  i 
Beach  hotel  where  she  has  become  a 
stenographer.  Jennie,  quiet,  steady, 
homebody,  marries  Karl  Muller,  pre- 
sents him  with  twins.  She  is  her  mnthe- 
over  again.  Artie  becomes  a  brilliant 
architect,  with  the  world  at  his  feet. 

Danny  disgraces  the  family,  does  time 
in  prison,  finally  returns  to  blackmail 
his  brother  and  finds  Hart's  letters  to 
Beatty  more  profitable.    Enraged  when 
.  she  snatches  them  from  him  he  shoots 
I  and  kills  her.   is  condemned  to  the 
1  electric  chair.    Here  is  a  bit  of  "The 
'  Last  Mile"  over  again,  depressing  stuff, 
with  Mary  saying  good-by.  For  ending, 
Artie  and  Mary  admiring  his  latest 
architectural  creation,  she  consoled  be- 
cause with  all  her  tribulations  she  has 
had  a  rich  life.   The  picture  is  uneven, 
superior  in  its  minor  details  and  defec- 
tive in  what  should  be  its  climactic 
scenes.   Actually,  it  reduces  itself  to  an 
individual  achievement  by  Miss  Peter- 
son, worthy  of  a  brighter  setting. 

W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Only  Saps  Work" 

An   all-talkins  screen  comedy  adafited  by 
Sam    Mintz.    Percy    Heath    and    Joseph  L. 
Mankie-wicz  from   the  plot  by  .Ow.eii  D.iv.t. 
entitled   -  Easy  Come.  'Easy  do:    direcied  by 
.,.'a„rt  Edwiu  H.  Knoj^t  and  ore- 
by    Paramount    with  thejollowin? 

Jam'cs  Wilson  -  Leon  Errol 

Lawrence  Payne.....  ^""5  *' RrH  1 

Barbara  Tanner  i^i?^ 

Horace  Baldwi^n.^.^  Anderson  LawU.r 

Sinilon  Twiner  :   .ChaiMu:.iii'a..ewm 

Di-.   White  6eorye  Inin- 

M  I  S.   Partridge  ■■■■;.■,■•  i  "'^r ,  hU-,, 

T)r    taioer   Charles  Gibou 

Mnrnlt?   fled  KelscV 

^'"fVeriV   '.-  ......  ...     G.   Pat  Collins 

Klevator  Boy  ?«r'LE^^';,'!ou 

(•hpf  ..   ......Jack-  Richardi-ou 

Pergeanl  Burns   CiaiT.hce  Burton 

Detective  Smith   .  '  -^tA,!.-!- 

If  there  is  anyone  in  the  entertam- 
ment  world  why  ads  .vn... 
those  belonging  \o  hr^v         ^.     -u.  a 
now  step  forward  and  claim  his  share 
of  the  glory.  At  tne  mji.rc.  ;;.  ..... 

rol  knees  and  all,  is  providmi  mucl: 
amusement  in  "Only  Saps  Work."  cur^ 
rent  screen  feature  at  tne  Modern  anc 
Beacon  theatres.    The  picture  is  de 
lightfully  insane  and  ludicrously  ab 
surd;  toere  are  singularly  tecrnvmen'-, 
without  their  laughs,  and  none  at  ah 
when  Mr.  Errol  .s  before  tne  cair.eraJ 
He  plays  a  bland  burglar  with  collap- 
sible legs  and  uncanny  sleight  of  hand 
He  takes  cigars  out  of  people's' pockets, 
tickets  and  money  from  their  hands] 
without  their  being  one  bit  the  wiser 
and  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
expressive  countenance.    We  are  not 
likely  to  forget  his  lesson  to  Stuart  Er 
win  on  how  to  become  a  detective. 

The  plot,  such  as  tliere  is  of  it.  deals 
spasmodically  with  the  efforts  of  Law- 
rence Payne,  a  wealthy  youth,  to  get 
along  without  his  father's  money  for 
two  months.  He  takes  a  job  as  pantry 
boy  at  a  health  sanitarium  only  to  find 
that  his  sweetheart  has  come  there  to 
stay  with  her  father.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  presence  of  James  Wu- 
son,  the  burglar,  and  a  few  other  things 
makes  matters  worse.  It  is  good  enter- 


Ames,  forced  to  be  simosi,  V"' ^  ,  makes  matters  worse,  it  is  gooa  emer- 

noble  is  likeable  and  almost  convmc  t^inment  that  would  *nly  be  spoiled  by 
ir,.;    The  Dhotography    is  reasonably,       attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail. _Mr. 


ine     The  photography 

and  the  supporting  cast  compe 
tent.— E.  L.  H.   I 

fenwat 

"Mothers  Cry"  ,  . 

An    «l^talHng  .creen   dj-am,  adan^d^by 

Lenore  J.  Coffee  l™I^.''{?3r^°Ae '   directed  by 
name  b.v  Helen  Grace  Caru  ie  cu 
Hobart  Henley   and  preBenreo 
tional  '^'♦abhone.  with  the  i?"^,';,'°*pe,erson 
Mary  Kn.srht  VTilliams.  . .  .IX" oj,".^  o  Malley 
Frank  ^V,','^"'^ Helen  Chandler 

Beatty  Williams    Savid  Manners 

.Artie  Williams   Sidney  Blarkmer 

Hart  .  Fdward  Wood* 

Danny  Wil  iams    Evalvn  Knapp 

.Tennie  Williams  iriaiie  MacDowell 

^^I'l^ :::::::::  <^^^^^^  h^|./^;|- 

Mother  plays  and  films  should  be  reg 
ulated  accordmg  to  the  seasons^  Autumn, 
with  its  erav  skies  and  falling  leaves. 
^•^Id^be  ?  far  more  appropria  e  penod 


an  attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail.  Mr. 
Errol  is  exceedingly  funny,  as  is  Stti- 
art  Erwin  in  his  dumb  and  pathetic 
fashion.  Richard  Arlen  makes  a  nice 
hero  and  Mary  Brian  a  prett-  b":-2^ne. 

E.  L.  H. 


TONIGHT  AT  THE  THEATRES 

COL0NIAL-"Strictly  Dishonorable, 
comedv  by  Preston  Sturges;  8:20. 

COPLEY-"Rebound."  comedy  by 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  presented  by 
;he  new  Copley  Players;  8:15.  „ 
LYRIC— "Sisters  of  the  Chorus. 
;omedy  with  Enid  darkey:  8:30 
.r^a^^Vo^^vfolet^iUinnll 
'  PLY>IOUTH-"The  First  Mrs.  Fraser, 

=T^?fBEiV^-^Se^  "^I'let  '^linger." 
comedy^  with  Queenie  Smito; 

I  ^  *30  »•  1 

would  be  a  far  more  appropriaiK  pci.v~  ,     TREMONT— "The  Apple  Cart,   a  play 
lor  expositions  of  maternal  suffering  and       ^ieovge  Bernard  Shaw,  wito  Theatre 
anguXtoan  the  bright  New  Year  just  J^j;^  Players;  8:15 
around  the  corner,  when  we  should  be      WILBUR— ''Scarlet  ^ter  Mary,  pi^^^ 
faughSig  and  cheerful  and  hopeful  of  ,     ^j^^  ouHah  Negroes,  with  Ethel  Barrj 

more:  8:30. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  jj 

TREMONT  THEATRE:  Wrst  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Apple 
Cart,"  a  political  extravaganza  iir  two 
acts  and  an  interlude  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Produced  at  Warsaw  in  the 
Polish  translation  by  Floryan  Sobie- 
niowski  —  King  Magnus.  Stepowskl: 
Orinthia,  Mme.  Potocka — on  June  14, 
1929  at  the  Polski  Theatre.  First  per- 
formance in  English  by  the  Birmingham 
Reportory  company  at  Malvern  Small, 
England,  on  Aug.  19,  19'29— Cedric 
Haidwickc.  King  Magnus:  James  Carew. 
the  American  ambassador;  Edith  Evans, 
Orinthia.  First  performance  in  the 
United  States  on  Feb.  11.  1930  at  Balti- 
more, presented  by  the  Theatre  Giuld 
of  New  York:  Tom  Powers,  King  Mag- 
nus- the  American  ambassador.  Fred- 
erick TiuzBdell;  Violet  Kemble  Cooper, 
Orinthia. 

The  cast  of  the  play  last  iilght  as 
pn-sented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  was  as 

follows: 

Pamphilius   George  Coulonrie 

SemproaiuB   Ferdinajid  Hast 

Boanerges   Ernest  <  ossart 

Magnus,  the  Klnff   .  .Tom  Powers 

Alice   Audrey  Ridfrcwell 

Proteus    Claude  Rains 

Nifobar   Hannani  Clark 

Craesus   Georee  Gr.jham 

Pliny    John  Dunn 

Balbus  ■.■.  WilUam  H.  Sams 

Lysistrata   Jane  Whealley 

-  \nianda   Audrey  RidKwell 

Orinthia  .   ■\''iolet  Kemble  Cooper 

The  Queen  Barbara  Allen 

Mr.    Vanhattaii,    the   American  Ambassa- 
dor Frederick  True«lell 

Fluiik.v   James  Grainetr 

As  this  play  is  called  an  extravaganza, 
and  as  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  it,  it  reminds 
one  of  an  old  scene  in  a  Negro  minstrel 
show.    Two  minstrels  came  out.  One 
carried  a  huge  bassoon.  "What  are  you 
going  to  play?"    The  bassoonist  an- 
swered: "Anything  that  comes  out."  but 
as  the  play  is  a  "political"  extravaganza, 
the  spectator  may  reasonable  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  poli- 
tics: that  is  Mr.  Shaw  will  express  his 
own  views  through  the  characters  used 
as  speaking-tubes.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  his  opinions  of  political 
movements  and  changes  in  the  time  of 
the  action  or  inaction — the  future — 
will  necessarily  be  consistent  ■with  his 
views  expressed  in  earlier  plays  and  In 
sundry  articles.  In  England  and  on  the 
European  continent  he  has  been  charged 
with  inconsistencies.  He  wrote  for  years 
as  a  socialist.  Today  he  seems  to  favor 
some  sort  of  a  monarchy  and  to  think 
poorly  of  a  democracy.  It  was  once  his 
delight    tQ   satirize    English  customs, 
habits,  governmental  traditions.  Today 
he  writes  about  England  as  if  It  were 
the  one  country  in  which  life  is  endur- 
able and  delightful.  All  this — contradic- 
tions, paradoxes,  changes  of  front — gives 
additional  interest  to  "The  Apple  Cart." 
Mr.  Shaw  has  answered  his  critics  in  a 
preface  to  the  play  and  In  letters  to 
newspapers.  He  might  content  himself 
with  quoting  Walt  'Whitman: 
"Do  I  contradict  myself  ? 
■Very  well  then  I  contradict  myself. 
(I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes)." 
King  Magnus  gets  the  better  of  his 
cabinet.    England  has  waxed  sluggish 
and  decadent  on  the  results  of  foreign 
investments.    Mr.  Shaw  has  said  that 
he  Is  "too  polite  to  call  Demos  a  wind- 
bag or  a  hot  air  merchant."  He  wishes 
to  ascertain  by  a  drop  of  a  parliamen- 
tary candidate's  blood  or  a  lock  of  his 
hair  what  is  right  with  him  mentally. 
"We  could  have  a  graded  series  of  pan- 
els of  capable  persons  for  all  employ- 
ments." He  would  also  like  a  refutation 
of  democratic  first  principles  on  which 
refutation  a  genuinely  democratic  gov- 
ernment could  be  founded.  Meanwhile 
one  must  go  on  as  best  one  can  with 
"the  sort  of  government  that  cur  pres- 
ent system  produces."    Federal  legisla- 
tures or  "enlarged  units  of  local  govern- 
ment" would  help.    He  concludes  that 
the  "civilized  way  of  getting  along  is 
the  way  of  corporate  action,  and  corpo- 
rate action  involves  more,  government 
than  individual  action."   He  dreams  of 
a  ruling  in  the  future  by  "Breakages. 
Ltd.."  which  will  become  powerful  by 
monopolizing  toe  repair  market  of  the 
mechanized  nation.    In  toe  play  the 
King's  private  apple  cart  is  tipped  over 
by  the  American  ambassador  who  an- 
nounces toe  cancellation  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  rule  over 
England  and  toe  United  States  by 
Magnus  as  emperor. 

Whatever  Mr.  Shaw  Intended  by  tols 
play,  one  thing  is  plain;  he  had  a  good 
time  in  writing  it  and  now  enjoys  what 
is  said  about  it.  As  he  himself  has 
asked:  "Why  all  tols  pother?"  Mr. 
Monkhouse  has  frankly  said,  "There 
Is  a  good  deal  in  'The  Apple  Cart'  that  I 
don't  properly  understand,  but  it  stim- 
lulates  one's  thoughts.  And  there  are 
always  those  jokes."  Yes,  Mr.  Shaw 
is  often  like  Artemus  Ward's  kangaroo: 
"An  amoosin'  cuss,"  but  the  jokes  In 
"The  Apple  Cart"  are  often  of  the  first 
water.  Miagnus  refuses  to  be  the  em- 
'  peror  of  the  two  countries.  Ameri- 
cans? "Wops,  wops  claimurg  to  be 
Pilgrim  Fathers."  But  there  are  other 
'jokes  that  are  rather  feeble  jesting. 
\nd  the  moral  of  it  all?  Is  It  that  "big 
islness"  In  a  corporate  capacity  is  best 


(■JT  mar 

i  as  a  "poi 
'  Oi-  to  show  thai 
!  roved  responsible  go' 

'  :■  'hr  r!i;' i-:u-| f      -.i  ■ 

' 'uced  to  ar- 
-  IS,  the  play- 
!L  five  liR'ui  loini  and  sub- 
was  often  persuaded  that 


y  I 


I  .she  lovi  i  Ai.ii:,),  a  dancfir,  that  o)ie 
I  spent  the  night  with  him  at  a  fishing 
Inn  after  a  charity  ball  at  St.  Alban's. 
She  persuades  her  to  elope  with  Lord 
Lame,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  James 
to  divorce  her.  This  he  does,  quietly 
and  expeditiously.    Then  he  gallops  to 

_   ,,    .  — V— :   i  Janet,  proposes  In  terms  of  economy 

really  human  balng  speaking  i  and  self-complacency.  Is  refused,  and, 
fh7Jl  should  anyiwhen  he  hears  that  Philip  Logan  is 

think  that  because  the  play  Is  '  . 
politics — "play?"  say  rather  "dls-  sending  a  sui'prise,  antlclpafes  him  for 
'" — It  Is  as  dry  as  a  parliamentary  a  second  time  during  the  play  by  send- 
It  holds  Uie  attention  from  the  Ing  in  the  pearl  necklace  which  causes 
ng—when  the  two  secretaries  are  Janet  to  purr  her  joy  to  her  bewildered 
to  the  end  when  the  Queen  offspring. 

■  c  King  to  go  in  to  dinner.  And  Thus  Mr.  Ervlne  Introduces  and  dis- 
ci la  logue  there  are  some  wild  and  poses  of   two  major   topics,  modern 

■  ■;  words,  there  l.s  a  great  deal  of  divorce  and  Its  manifold  aspects,  and 
s-  nse.  much  that  sets  the  spcc-ithe  attitude  of  the  younger  generation 

tlllnklng  that  there  are  wise  ob-f  tnwaril    thpir  plripm  .inrt   life  at  larep 

!ioii4  in  satirical  form  that  might 


lectcd;  hopt-.s  m  time  to  be  governoi 
.nrtu  ■'""'"•'^  'awyer  could 

ci  f  "la'  Graham  shouldn't  serve 
■  single  day.  He  could  do  It;  but  as 
tales  attorney  he  must  send  the  boy 

pilson  for  10  years.  When  Graham 
>vH,l^'^^''  of  those  10  years.  Brady 
r  ,  n-1n„*l,-  "^^''y  ,  appointed  warden, 
rinsing  his  daughter  Mary  and  his 

lof  n7'^,,^<  ^^'°^eh  intercession 

r.,?'^-  ^'""^wu'f.  prison  psychiatrist, 
h.tP  tl^e  deadly 

jute  mills  to  serve  as  the  warden's 
chauffeur.    He  is  in  line  for^  parole 


svImphony  concert 


i  i  i 

IT  1 


be  applied  to  our  own  politics 
iw'liticians. 
ilea  there  U  the  delightful  inter 


toward  their  elders  and  life  at  large 
His  style  throughout  is  admirable,  his 
touch  sure.    His  characters  are  clearly, 
charmingly    drawn,    their    speech  is 
..  „.v.o  la  n,c  ut-iiKuuiu  ini«r- 1  neither  stilted  nor  conventional.  The 
a  diversion,  which  gives  Mr.  Shaw  players  fit  perfectly  Into  the  moods  and 
■opportunity  of  airing  his  views  on :  the   manners   of   the    comedy.  Miss 
luagf,  wives  and  mistresses.  George,  looking  wondrously  beautiful, 

.v,  players,  one  with  a  hint  of  external  youthfulness  in 

1-  V.J^    w  ,     ""^nibers  of  the  cabl-  her  eves,  was  the  finished  comedienne 
\vnl}  V^\     P.^'}^^^^'''^^  *hey  were  as  Janet,  shrewd,  kindly,  tolerant,  and 
JJ?    K    hidivldijallty  In  tho\ight   beloved.    She  never  once  struck  a  false 
mprpiv  niJfP..  them)  note,  either  when  possessed  by  a  p&ss- 

some  u^L^Sp?'*!?  ^A."*f^-  "^^  «^eep  emotion  as  when  she  up- 
the  suavl^  -n2  fh-  J*"est  lines- '  braided  Elsie,  or  when,  jubilant  at  out- 
uie  suavity  and  the  courteous  irony  of  * 

Mr  n?,'^'^'^'  "le  self-assertlveness  of  manoeuwing  her,  she  scampered  out  of 
Iboarri  n^f^Iii.'^f^'Hl.P,"*'''^"'^  of  the;  the  room  with  expressive  fluttermgs  of 
lof  fh»  J[^*'  ^P^-  thinly-veiled  egotism  the  hands:  or  when  she  observed 
Ivfr  D  ?        minister  as  portrayed  by 

*  Americanism"  of  our  ambas- 
""""^^  caricatured  by  Mr. 
iof  ThP  conspicuous  by  rea.son 

l?vkH-L''"''",®*l  Nor  should  the 

Iamn,  nt'\°^  Wheatley  and  the 

J^,  il,  Amanda  of  Miss  Ridgwell  be 
lAlSrf'^^.p"'""  domesticity  of  Miss 
I  Aliens  Queen  as  opposed  to  the  Ror- 
Igeousness  of  Orinthia  The  King  spoke 
Iton  !."  ^"'^  the  latfer  Is  p°a! 

MZ^n  '^''^'■e  he  then  lied  like  a 

Igentleman;  as  one  of  England's  Kings 
lin  a  famous  divorce  case  of  not  manv 

■  oeiween  Mr.  Powers  and  Miss  Cnotv.r 
^'"'«ntly  acted:  the  Wlfiance^f 
I    A  ^l^^  outstripped  the  text  of  Shaw 


The  Firat  Mrs.  Fraser" 

.eiTby'^'P'.T^^'-  E??!^:'.\'"'^*'^J" 

Harmarh^t  Theatre  lZ^„n^''°?''r^''„ 

with  i."*^*'"®.   i/ondon.   Jlllv  2  IftSQ 

Bro«-ne   «,   Philip  ^£J^Jn .        ,f  ■  graham 
Theatre.  Chioaro  "nov^  iT  mo  ''w,.h'"r 
Geors-e  as  .lanel    A    P   M'„,,S'  ■  ^I'h  Grace 

Miirrav  as  Ahol.  Annabelle 
Elsie    Fraser  *^''"'<"    Gondner  as 

ll'abel".  m  f^^^r-bell 

■Tames  Praser \  Holbrook  Blinn 
Janet   Fr.-iser  J"-   Matthews  i 

Sfiir.lo  Frkser Lawrence  Grossmith 
Ali.e  Fraser  Lowell  Gilmore 

Elsie  Fraser  Ma.v  Marshall 

;   Phyllis  Elsar 


XT.  ,    *  tiyiiis  ji.ig:ar 

n  thf  P^*y  *°  "^'ve  one's  interest 
n  the  theatre.  Nothing  to  Muai  ft, 
iparkle  and  grace  and  wit  has  Lin 
''hL\Tt"^  ^^°h'  *t  l^^^t,  a^nd  witS 
Vi  s.^  r^rt'''''^^  ^'^^  "  dubioiS  if 
W-ss    George   ever   has   aDDeare<i  tr, 

l^K  .advantage  than^^he  do^s 
hrough  the  three  Hiient,  flashing  a^ 
t  this  comedy  by  St.  John  arinl  At 
he  end  of  the  first  act  the  annian^e 
fas  quick  and  hearty.  With  thp^ppn^^ 
main  it  became  voclfeJ^lL^  ^d  at  tSe 
nal.  when  James  Praser's  "first"  openl 

'ce^realfzes'tSa't^i"^  '"^^ 
ce,  realizes  that  James  is  courtin?  her 

th^e;"li^S'^t 

J    Jr  a-PPreciation  and  an-  i 
roval  rode  high  in  the  air.    As  local 
rst  nights  go.  we  &k  Inc  ined  to  a 
»>nsei-vative  belief  that  this  one  tha?iks  ' 
a  literary  playwright  wUh  a  rarl  I 
to  Miss 

X.  Matthews  Mr.  Grossmith  andthlf; 

.es,  w  111  De  set  down  as  one  of  the  few 
iumphant  events  of  1930-31 
The  one  set  shows  Janet  FrkaprW  flof 

iefe"?he''h^h'^''  *  <=°5i^orta^r  o^^' 
leie  the  lights  are  soft,  the  furnish - 
gs  restful  and  in  good  tafste     K  ^ 
•e  years  smce  she  divorced  her  hus- 
ttni^T'y,"'"^  on  this  p^ic^r 
^;emoon  he  has  come  to  her  for  ad- 
:e,   Elsie,  about  24,  according  to  m 
vine.  IS  pretty,  very  smart,  and^ 
rd  as  nails.    She  wants  t^  Xor^  I 
mes  that  she  may  marry  Lord  iS 
half-wit.    Janet  spars  with  Jampi 
Lo     forceful  and  cdncelteTas  a^?-' ' 
!sful  man  often  is.    She  listen-Wo 
5  sophomorio  arguments  of  h«  two 
IS,  Ninian,  In  his  last  year  at  Orf^rd 
jomingr  00  expert  In  the  phrasing  of 
lagieeable  remarks,  and  Murdo  the 
[er,    more    like    his    father,  rather 
dg:A    Tli^e  two,  and  Alice,  Mwdo-s 
re,  hr^ve  their  own  Ideas  as  to  Janet'? 
;ure    One  upbraids  his  father,  would 
l^e  him  keep  away;  the  othai  v.„Vi 
k  V  .Ui  E!sie  out  of  the  way  j^ltf 
James  should  remarry.^  n  fs  vo,?i-h 
ig  to  bend  parents  to  Its         wi  i^  I 
r^^f  thanks  to  Philip  Loga^^'Sacht 
n-nwn  and  hopelessly  fond  of 


hands:    or    when  —   

quietly  to  James,  "I  often  think  how 
queer  it  is  that  people  dislike  growing 
old  when  they  love  old  things  evei-y- 
where  else.  I  suppose  a  young  face  Is 
very  attractive  and  pretty,  but  I  think 
an  old  face,  with  all  the  marks  of  life 
on  it,  is  more  beautiful  still.  I  like  the 
wrinkles  'round  an  old  man's  eyes  and 
the  deep  lines  down  his  face  and  the 
quietness  of  Ills  ways  and  the  calm  look 
he  has.  There's  some  compensation  In 
age.  James,  if  you  only  knew  It!" 

Mr.  Matthews,  vrith  his  very  broad 
Scotch  dialect,  his  odd  mannerisms,  his 
absolute  mastery  of  the  character  of 
James  Fraser.  was  superb.  It  seemed 
rs  if  one  could  pa.ss  a  very  fascinating 
evening  in  the  theatre  if  these  two. 
Miss  George  and  Mr.  Matthews,  could 
.<;imply  sit  and  talk  just  a,s  Janet  and 
James  might  have  talked  many  an  eve- 
ning before  their  divorce,  or  after  their 
remarriage.  No  other  characters  would 
be  needed.  However,  praise  for  Mr. 
Grossmith  for  his  gentle  Philip  Logan, 
for  Miss  Elgar  for  her  strident-voiced 
and  coarse-tongued  Elsie;  for  Mr. 
Campbell  and*  Mr.  Gilmore  for  their 
diverting  juvenUes,  to  Miss  Marshall  as 
Alice,  and  to  Mrs.  Blinn  as  Mabel,  the 
model  maid.  Miss  George  incidentally 
wore  several  entrancing  gowns.  Also, 
she  caused  the  flowers  to  be  changed 
for  each  act.  Such  little  details  are 
not  always  so  carefully  provided. 

W.  E.  G. 


i 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"The  Criminal  Code" 

T,  •'^J'  ^all-talking-  screen  drama  adapted  liv 
Fred  Niblo  Jr..  from  the  iday  of  the  samp 
name  bv  Martin  Flavin:  direcleil  liy  How- 
aril  Hawks  and  presented  by  Columbia  with 
the  lollowingr  cast' 

Warden  Brady    Waller  Huston 

Robert^Graham    Phillips  Holn.cs 

Mary  Brady   Constance  Cuniminev 

Geitrinle  Williams    Marv  Dm  in 

M  ''<!r*""    DeWitt  jeiinmg^ 

^,''Ma">is    John  Sheehai. 

'V^'  <"^ay    Boris  Karlutf 

5""V'\    Clark  Marshall 

r;p  ileford    .■Vrthiir  Hc.vi 

I\atie   File  Wales 

W„^',r^'"'f    Nicolas  sSussalm  . 

Deieclive  D.n  an   .\  .\V  Janies  Gifil  m  i, 

Detective  Doherty   ! .  .'"'^Lee  Phcl,; 

The  American  theatre  and  Hollywood 
come  to  grips  in  "The  Criminal  Code." 
Martin  Flavin,  in  his  stage  play, 'pre- 
sented a  sardonic  contemplation  of  two 
codes,  the  criminal  code,  "basis  and 
toundation  of  all  law,"  as  Martin  Brady  , 
loves  to  mouth  it;  and  the  convict's 
code,  'never  squeal  on  a  pal."  His  ' 
play  wi-itten  forcefully  and  with  sin- 
cerity, pursued  its  theme  to  a  consis- 
tent conclusion,  as  sodden  and  relent- 
less and  hopeless  as  any  drama  out  of 
Russia  with  its  gray  tale  of  the  futili- 
ties of  life.  As  a  play,  it  gained  serious 
consideration  from  reviewers  and  play- 
goers; it  nearly  won  a  Pulitzer  prize 
AS  a,^  motion  picture,  "The  Criminal 
Code  must  bow  to  the  traditions  of 
the  studios.  There  must  be  a  happy 
ending  The  adapters  tried  two  expe- 
dients to  bring  this  about,  adopted  the 
ane  which  is  now  shown.  Accordmg  to 
the  standards  of  Hollywood,  this  end- 
^nHiifJT^""5t^.^h°"Sh;  but  this  same  ■ 
ending  defeats  the  intent  of  the  play, 
obliterates  its  primary  purpose  ' 
,  Robert  Graham,  in  the  play.  Is  a 
c  ean  country  boy  recently  come  to  a 
pig  city  to  be  clerk  in  a  brokerage 
bflice.  He  celebrates  his  20th  buthday 
py  escorting  a  street  acquaintance  to 

??f]'i."f.'^-^^''',.^^^"'  resentment 
it  fancied  insults  to  the  girl,  he  swings 
a  heavy  water  bottle  on  the  head  of  a 
■  ich  youth  named  Parker,  who  dies  the 
T?xt  day.  Martin  Brady,  state '.s  attor- 
>  "  ambitious  pohticallv.  would  be  re- 


when,  following  an  attempted  jail 
break,  Runch,  a  drug  addict  and  in- 
former, is  killed.  Graham  knows  that 
Galloway,  a  tru.sly,  did  it,  but  refuses 
to  tell  the  warden,  and  is  kept  for  a 
week  in  .solitary.  At  the  very  moment 
that  Mary  is  confessing  to  her  father 
that  .she  loves  Graham,  and  while  the 
parole  papers  are  on  his  desk,  Graham, 
tormented  beyond  endurance,  kills 
Capt.  Gleason,  a  brutal  guard,  with  a 
shoemaker's  knife,  and  confesses,  as 
the  curtain  falls.  Two  codes — "just  the 
way  things  break  sometimes" — and  fu- 
tility. 

At  first,  to  liberate  Graham,  the 
.^■■tudio  folks  tried  a  prison  riot,  with 
the  murderer  identified  and  killed  The 
present  ending  makes  a  heroic  figure . 
out  of  Galloway.  With  long  deferied 
refusal  to  allow  another  to  "take  the 
rap"  for  him,  he  confesses  that  he 
killed  Runch.  knifes  Gleason,  and  falls 
under  machine  gun  fire  in  the  dungeon 
section.  It  seems  that  he  had  hated 
Gleason  ever  since  the  latter  caused 
him,  out  on  parole,  to  be  returned  to 
prison  for  taking  "one  lousy  drink  of 
beer!" 

Mr.  Huston  builds  up  and  fattens  his 
role  with  characteristic  skill.  His  most 
convincing  scenes  are  with  Graham, 
when  he  tries  to  break  through  his 
guard  to  reach  Runch's  assassin;  and 
with  Mary,  when  he  learns  of  her  love 
for  the  boy.  Phillips  Holmes  invites 
sympathy  for  Bob  through  quiet,  non- 
theatric  methods.  Miss  Cummings,  in 
her  first  picture,  discloses  a  fine  .'^peak- 
ing voice.  There  is  admirable  acting 
by  several  minor  characters,  notably 
Boris  KarlofI  as  the  vengeful  Galloway. 
The  shots  of  the  prison  yard,  with  its 
assembly  of  2552  numbered  men,  and 
the  types  caught  by  the  camera,  are, 
impressive.  As  for  the  final  close-up. \ 
an  embrace,  with  Graham,  free,  and 
Mary,  tearfully  happy!  Well,  they 
probably  will  be  ending  them  that  same 
way  in  1980!  W.  E  G. 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Right  to  Love" 

An  all-talking-  screen  diama  adapted  hv 
Zoe  .A.kins  from  the  novel  by  Susan  Glaspell 
entilled  "Brook  Evans":  directed  by  Rieliai-'l 
NVallace  and  presented  by  Paramount  with 
I  he  fnllowmgr  cast : 

Naomi  Kellogrg:.  the  g-irl .  ,  .  .  Ruth  Chatterlon 
Naonu  Kellog-g-.  the  mother.  ,  Ruth  Chalterton 

Brook  Evans  Ruth  Chattertoii 

Enc    ......   Paul  Lukas 

Joe  Copeland  David  Manners 

.^"."-'L-   Georee  Baxter 

Caleb  Evans   lrvin=-  Pi--hel 

M'.f,-.  Kelloti^or.,   Vedn,  B,K.i.-in-H 

VVilhavi  Kclloe:?  Oscar  Apfel 

After  seeing  "The  Right  to  Love,'' 
current  screen  feature  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Theatre,  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  Ruth  Chatterton  is  be- 
coming too  much  addicted    to  stunt 
parts.    Here  she  plays  the  same  per- 
son   as     young     girl     and  middle- 
,aged    woman     and     finally  portrays 
the    latter's    daughter.  Photography 
that  baffles  in  its  ability  to  lie  to'  the 
eye  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  talk  to 
and  embrace  herself  and  put  a  looket 
around  her  own  neck.  It  is  undoubtedly 
clever,  but  it  makes  one  more  attentivis 
I  to  the  trick  than  to  the  drama.    It  is 
no  insult  to  Miss  Chattcrton's  talents 
to  say  that  this  triple  role  puts  her  too 
continuously  before  the  camera.  There 
are  other  good  players  in  the  film  with 
scant  opportunities. 

'"The  Right  to  Love"  is  an  adaptation 
of  Susan  Glaspell's  novel,  "Brook 
Evans"  and  it  tells  an  interesting  and 
often  touching  story,  too  long  di-awn  oun 
but  invariably  well  acted.  Twentv 
years  ago  Naomi  Kellogg,  daughter  of 
a  stern  and  puritanical  father  love-< 
Joe  Copeland  and  gives  herself  to  him 
the  night  before  he  is  killed  Over- 
whelmed by  the  tragedy,  she  allows  her- 
seii  to  be  forced  into  marrying  Caleb 
Evans,  a  dour  farmer,  who  had  wanted 
her  for  his  wife.  Caleb  accepts  Brook 
o^ughter  of  Naomi  and  Joe,  as  his  own 
child,  but  fails  to  win  Naomi's  love 
Years  later,  when  Brook  is  grown 
Naomi  tells  her  the  truth  about  her 
parentage  in  order  that  she  may  feel 
free  to  marry  Tony,  of  whom  Caleb  dis- 
approves. Brook  turns  against  her— a 
cm-iously  illogical  sequence— and  goes 
2  i^'l?^  '"th  some  missionaries.  There 
She  falls  m  love  with  a  charming  man 
Eric  and  for  the  first  time  realizes 
Tu}  ""Other  understood  so  well- 
that  she  must  fight  for  her  right  'to 
happiness.  o  »  w 

Miss  Chatterton,  carrying  the  heavy 
triple  burden,  is  most  happy  playing 
Naomi,  as  girl  and  as  self-sacrificini 
woman.  Her  Brcok,  possibly  because 
the  character  is  so  unsympathetic,  is 
hritfl'^""^''"''"'^-  P^"'  Lukas,  far  too 
briefly  seen  is  a  debonair  and  winning 
Enc,  and  David  Manners,  with  even 
hfL°''^''tl'"ity.  makes  a  lovable  and 
handsome  Joe.  Irring  Pichel  does  what 
he  can  with  the  rather  pitiful,  vainly 
domineering  Caleb.  The  photogi^aphy  is 
soft  and  artistic  and  the  direction  of 
Richard  Wallace  sympathetic. 

I:.  H, 


!  By  PHILIP  HALE 

j  The  program  of  the  llth  concert  of 
ths  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  con- 
iducted  by  Dr.  Koussc\itzky  yesterday 
lafternoon  in  Symphony  hall  was  as  fol- 
ilows:  Beethoven,  symphony  C  major, 
No.  1,  Lourie  "Sonate  Liturgique"  in 
•the  form  of  four  chorales  (with  alto 
voices  I.     Strauss.    "Ein  Heldenleben." 

Arthur  Lourie,  or  Lurye,  born  at  Len- 
ingrad in  1889  (some  .say  1892),  was, 
according  to  a  Ru&sian  biographer,  a 
roaring  and  ramping  "futurist"  in  his 
younger  years.  He  was  to  be  seen,  and 
no  doubt  heard,  at  "The  Stray  Dog," 
frequented  by  writers,  musicians,  paint- 
ers, and  all  entertaining  extremely  "ad- 
vanced" views.  The  revolution  possibly 
I  sobered  him:  at  any  rate  under  the 
!  soviet  rule  he  became  a  government 
official  to  maintain  friendly  artistic  re- 
I  lations  with  other  nations.  In  1923  he 
left  Russia  to  make  Paris  his  home. 
Some  of  his  music  has  been  performed 
in  New  York  as  well  as  In  Paris:  for 
example,  his  Concerto  Spirituale  for 
piano  and  chorus,  heard  in  Nev/  York 
last  March. 

This  sonata  was  performed  vesterday 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
Composed  in  1928  it  was  brought  out 
in  Paris  last  February  at  a  concert  con- 
ducted by  Walter  Straram,  who  used 
to  live  in  Boston  as  a  conductor  of  the 
ill-fated  Boston  Opera  Company.  The 
sonata  is  in  four  movements.  The  first 
a  "Sequence"  and  the  third  a  "Prose," 
are  Instrumental;  the  second  with  a 
t?xt,  "Cantus  Passionis" — describing 
the  Crucifixion  is  taken  from  a  lesson 
in  'Feria  VI  in  Parascave"— and  the 
fourth,  a  hymn  in  three  verses — "The 
Hours  of  the  Passion" — author  un- 
named—are for  orchestra  and  alto 
voices.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  a 
few  wind  instruments,  a  few  double 
ba.sses  and  a  piano. 

Now  a  sonata  in  old  times  was  a 
word  applied  to  any  piece  of  music. 
From  the  derivation  cf  the  word  It  is 
easily  to  be  inferred  that  this  piece  of 
j  music  should  "sound."  Whether  the 
I  sound  should  ravish  the  ear  or  rasp  the 
!  nerves,  is  left  to  the  abilitv  of  the  com- 
I  poser  and  the  executants,  and  to  the 
I  predilection  and  taste  of  the  hearer. 

Lourie's  sonata,  when  the  altos  sang 
/i  the  sacred  words — their  voices  were  eu- 
phonious in  themselves  and  wfll- 
trained — sounded  as  if  bolshevistic  in- 
struments were  attempting  to  discom- 
pose the  singers,  if  not  to  jeer  and 
mock  their  pious  office.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
have  we  heard  such  a  laborious,  inef- 
fectual, needlessly  cacophonic  use  of 
instruments,  which,  when  treated  kind- 
ly and  skilfully,  respond  gratefully  to 
the  wish  of  a  composer  who  would  be 
picturesque,  dramatic,  or  emotional  by 
the  assemblage  and  disposition  of 
sounds.  Puccini  did  his  best  to  give 
musical  emphasis  to  the  torture  scene 
in  "Tosca."  That  music  is  of  pastoral 
mellifluence  compared  to  the  excruci- 
ating sounds  that  came  from  M,  Lourie'. 
tortured  instruments.  The  sounds  were 
not  illustrative  of  the  Divine  passion: 
they  might  have  served  at  the  black 
ina.ss  with  Satan  grinning  hideously  as 
the  celebrant. 

M.  Lourie  is  not  brainless;  he  has 
OT-itten  fluently  and  often  shrewdly 
about  music,  but  it  is  easier  to  write 
pbout  music  than  to  write  it  Years 
ago  Fontenelle  asked:  "Sonata,  wiat 
do  you  wish  of  me?"  The  hearers  ves- 
terday would  not  answer  this  question 
in  an  equivocal  manner. 

But  there  was  much  to  enjoy  In  the 
concert:  the  sonate  was  only  a  passing 
disturbance  in  the  air  of  the  hall  There 
was  a  charming  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven's symphony  by  a  reduced  orchestra; 
one  that  for  clarity,  fine  taste,  sheer 
beauty  could  not  be  surpassed.  This 
performance  in  its  way  was  as  severe 
a  test  of  the  players  and  the  interpre- 
tative ability  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  as  was 
the  superbly  glowing  and  stirring  per- 
formance of  Strauss'  autobiography  with 
Its  amazingly  .egotistic  pages.  Much  of 
this  tone  poem  Is  of  the  too  fluent 
poorer  Strauss,  but  the  performance 
almost  persuaded  the  hearer  that  the 
miisic  was  worthy  the  composer  of 
"Till,"  "Don  Juan,"  "Don  Quixote"  and 
"Der  Rosenkavalier."  Certain  pages  in 
"Ein  Heldenleben"  still  worked  their 
spell.  Those  depicting  the  hero's  woo- 
ing, with  the  solo  violin  played  bril- 
liantly by  Mr.  Burgin.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  the  quotations  from  Strauss' 
earlier  works.  Then  there  is  the  peace- 
ful contemplative  ending,  pages  that 
Strauss  has  seldom  surpassed,  perhaps 
only  in  the  "recognition"  scene  of  "Elek- 
tra"  and.  the  presentation  of  the  rose 
by  the  cavalier. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  next  concerts  will  be  on  Jan.  16, 
17,  when  Arthur  Hadley  will  conduct. 
His  program  is  thus  arranged:  Haydn. 
Symphony,  E  flat  major.  No.  1:  Mc- 
Kinley,  "Masquerade"    (first   time  at 

I  these    concerts) .      Hadley  "Salome" 
(after  Oscar  WUde);  also  Hadley's  suite, 
"Streets  of  Pekin,"  which  will  b?  played 
,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Ths 
j  ductor  of  the  concerts  of  Jan.  23,  24. 
will  be  E.  Fernandez  Arbos. 
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Ttieatpe 


the  final  curtain  in  "The        !  ^^^^J^^^  old  him  that  the  curtain  ! 

talking  with  Bernard  Shaw.  *f '°i37eft  °lone  on  the  stage.  What  | 
should  have  come  do^Ti  when  the  Kmg  is  lelt  Mone 

was  Shaws  amiable  reply?  .         j    yoyj.  masculine 

••Max  Reinhardt  thought  so  too^  and  d^d  what  you  i  y^^ 

Idiocy  suggest.   Ask  any  woman^whatjheJhinKs  oi  yo 

Mr.  P.  Beaumont  Wadsworth   who  ha  ..The  App^e  Carr^^four 

t-,nes  in  four  different  The  players  at  Warsaw  gave  | 

to  the  Theatre  Guild  Magazine  of         AprU.    The  P  ^hev  j 

the  play  as  a  comedy  of  words,  ^^^  ^^^^^J^^,  ,,„e  clearly  enunciated 
^^.dly  acted  at  all.   "Every  word  of  toe  maj"«^ J  ^^^^^^^  platform."    The  1 
across  the  footlights  as  though  from  *  \  ^^^^  rather  voluptu- 

in>crlude-the  scene  between  ^^^mis  and  he   ^^y^/^^j^^^.^^  P.tocka, 
0U3,  rather  warm,  rather  hurnan    Ormth  a,  P'^^^d  ^^^^^ 

!r:s  interesting  to  tne  Polish  up  a^  Uncle 

tne  episode  in  which  the  An^erican  amba^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^p. 

SsedU^  gTave^:S  mt[S;s"bUirinto  song  shocked  the  Polish  and 
^-Tat^Sin  toe  title  - /--r— ^^^^^^^ 

perplexed  until  the  entrance  "f^^-.^/^^^^rngl^^^^^^^  ea.h  side  of  him  one 
duced  toe  play  as  P^^t^e^l  ^^'"^Jf^^f  ^^me  minister  sat  at  the  ex- 
of  the  woman  "^^mbers  of  the  cabinet    xne  p  Boanerges. v  (In  the 

treme  left,  at  the  end  of        table  furthest  away         ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  , 
first  act  toe  cabinet  "^'"'f/^J^^'^^^  AH  the  ministers  and  the 

compelled  the  prime  minister  t^  ^P«^^  '  ^  ^^e  King  were  "far  too 

^  audience  -Id  ^  h.    ace.  M^L^^^^^^^^^^  ^  , 

'  Kind  n^bl!r"^?ngThan  was  dreamed  of 

Wito  all  due  respect  -  "'^^P^,:^        BiSop  ends  his  praise  by 

'-':^r:rSe     oiiiS^         — ^^TS  ^ 

.;:^SpS.enn,^h^e.^^^^ 

.  ■  mmr^trrme  tSe.^ Sie" /n^th^e  kg  danced  a  little,  then  tumbled 

\i'''%^''t^:JZrTlZr::r^XrTir^^^  and  Ms  line. 
But  what  became  o  ^       i  ^ould  have  pleased  him  better. 

irany,  who  was  laughing  in  his  loge 


-J^X  

^    '\      By  PHILIP  HALE 


At  London  the  King  wore  Tda^Tbh^e  ensemble,  "Something  in  the 

■nnces."    Cecil  "^^^^''^inr  fuH  of  a  now  familiar  Shawian  1 

"n<^li.sh  civil  servant  than  a  King.    .   •  =hmild  orefer  ' 

boards  >s  Ihoueh  .toy  were  mdeed  tie  P        »'  „,  her  atis- 

„..hlv  enterUlnte  W\«f:=;.-,„- ff.^Lf the  d  ™^  '««"• 

r:  Ser:,  ra^rrz^in^r^sripe™..  m.. 

coper  richly  desen.e,  '>"•  >:  ^-^'P'"*  »^"^'',;~^^  produrtlon»  "e  ha-e  quoted 

Tremont  Theatre.    |i 

..une  Moon;-  by  f^^^^^^^^^^JS^J^^ 

Vork.  on  Oct.  9  of  *at  year.  Ch.ago        toe  Pl^a^  m  t^e^^^^^  ^ 
ber.  The  story  is  of  Tin  Pan  Alley,  a  b     -up.state"  to  seek  his  fortune  , 
.Titer  of  lyrics,  torows  up  his  job  m  a  to^   "PJ  ^ue 
m  New  York,  where  he  meeU  Sears^  who  once  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

anotoer  to  satisfy  his  wife  "Sevens  would  make  money  by 

poverty.  This  sister,  E^^^";^  ^^f.^'^^J^f  tho^  she  knows  he  is  in  love  » 
his  songs,  lures  him  mto  an  engagemen         ^  ^^.^^ 

^vito  anotoer  girl.  But  one  '^^^'^.^'^Z^^        there  is  a  re- 

ranger  of  songs,  plays  *e  paj  of  the  deu^^^m^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

turn  to  the  oAXTi  true  plot  is  really  a  comment  on 

I  goins  around  wito  an  immoral  ^•^"^"^^^^^/ihyme  -June"  wito  "moon"; 
the  hfe  in  Tin  Pan  ^'^r-  ''^^^J^'^'X^^rS^  'Xa  dialogue  stuffed  wito 
a  satirical  comment,  now  bitter,        humo.  ous^  wi  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

jest5  of  all  degrees.  Before  the  play  wa.s  seen  m 

prepared  data  about  the  cast:  Stevens,  is  well  qualified 


ter'^o  turned  out  such  smaBh  hits  as  'Swanee  River,'  'Seleste  Aida,'  and 
•Old  Black  Jolson;-  Norman  (as  you  begin  to  call  him  after  a  while)  is  mar- 
ried to  Claudette  (Peaches)  Colbert,  who  cannot  be  with  us,  but  sends  re-j 

iinda  Watkins  won  instant  recognition  from  the  critics  by  her  por- 
trayal of  Ibsen  in  the  play  of  that  name,  but  first  sprang  into  prominence 
when  Gertrude  Ederle  swam  the  Nile." 

•■Philip  Loeb  plays  the  part  of  Benny  Fox,  a  song  writer,  and  also  has , 
charge  of  toe  distribution  of  all  the  complimentary  tickets.    His  telephone 
number  in  New  York  city  is  Bryant  2100,  or  merely  signal  the  operator  andj 
say   I  want  a  policeman.    Mr.  Loeb  has  played  in  Guild  shows  under  the 
firm  name  of  Alfred  Lunt  and  Helen  Westley." 

"Nonsense."  do  you  say?  Yes,  but  it's  good  nonsense,  what  the  clown  m 
"Twelfth  Night"  called  "exquisite  fooling." 

"Tin  Pan  Alley"  Who  coined  the  phrase?  Even  Mr.  Isaac  Goldberg, 
whose  interesting  and  valuable  "chronicle  of  the  American  popular  music 
racket"  is  entitled  "Tin  Pan  Alley"-one  should  read  this  book  to  prepare 
one's  self  for  "June  Moon"-does  not  know,  but  he  calls  him  a  minor  Amen- 

'^"■Tnto  ail  amazingly  gr*phic-and  auditive! -metaphor  he  crowded  a 
description  that  in  each  of  its  three  terms  is  vividly  suggestive.  Tm  .  . 
u  Ts  the  one  metal  to  suit  the  dull  reverberations  of  the  passing  popular 
sone  Pan  the  one  instrument  to  sound  it«  flat  repetitions,  its  tmny 

monotony.  'The  raucous  troubadours  of  toe  obvious,  toe  minnesmgers  o.f 
beery  and  synthetic  passions,  wander  well  off  the  highways  of  song,  fax 
from  fragrant  meadow  and  field.  They  populate,  and  sometimes  ^fest  the 
alleys  of  the  modern  city  where,  at  times,  a  flower  pushes  its  way  up  from 
Sth  the  pavement.  Alley  .  .  •  not  even  street.  The  hinterland  of  song, 
where  dwell  the  stepchildren  of  art.  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

Mr  Goldberg,  speaking  of  toe  song  writers,  says  that  "toey  know  sun 
rhymes  wito  one  (the  only  one  naturally);  toat  moon  and  June  and  spoon 
and  tunHre  as  inseparable  as  ham  and  eggs;  if  toey  don't  come  together^ 
somethSg  Is  wTong  with  toe  normal  order  of  toings.   To  rhyme  June  wito 

une  Sd  be  alnfost  lese  majeste."  And  Mr.  Goldber.  asks:  "What  was 
the  moral  of  'June  Moon'?  You  musta't  aim  over  toe  heads  of  your  public  In 
factTf   ou°  e  above  that  public,  better  hide  it.   If  you're  not  an  inch  higher 

ht  the°r  br..ws.  so  much  the  better  for  your  chances.    If  the  sap  from 
Schenectady  in  this  take-off  by  Lardner  and  Kaufman  had  been  a  tr  fie 
Siarter  he  would  have  missed  out  on  both  the  song  hit  and  the  girl.   As  it 
hap^ned  tT  reward  for  his  golden  mediocrity  was  gold  and  gold  hair- 
:   ?he  Shekels  and  the  blonde.   of^lUs_fche  alchemy  of  Broadway. 

'According  to  Mr.  Goldberg  the  "first  conscious  proclamation"  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley  was  toe  shingle  that  Charles  K.  Harris-he  died  a  few  days  ago-hung 
out  for  his  little  office  in  Milwaukee: 

CHARLES  K.  HARRIS, 
I  BANJOIST  AND  SONG  WRITER. 

I  SONGS  WRITEN  TO  ORDER.  ] 

'  And  hav#  not  powns  been  wi-itt*n  to  order  by  poets  laureate  of  England?  j 
Have  not  symphontts,  ^^mphonic  poems,  choral  works  been  written  to  order 
lately  for  the  jubilee  of  th*  Boston  Symphony  orchestra? 

'■The  drama  is  a  language  QfltT^^iTaind  I  hold  that  toe  only  purpose 
Of  writing  for  the  theatre  is  not  to  express  your  views,  but  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  theatre  in  its  best,  fullest  and  most  beautiful  form.'  -Ash- 
ley Dukes.  „     ,  . 
Bernard  Sha'v  s  reply  to  this  dictum  would  be,  as  Horace  Greeley  used 

to  say,  "mighty  interesting  reading." 
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^onc^pts 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE  . 

-Letters  of  Hans  von  Buelow  to  Wagner^  StT^  tril^st^JSumf  iV 
Cosima,  Luise  von  Buelow,  Bechstem,       the  title  oi  .  ^.^ 
L  series  "In  toe  World  of  Music"  pushed 
characteristically  handsome  manner,  ^he  letter^ J^n  cn 
in  English  for  toe  first  time,  are  ^'^"^^'^'^^^iSr^^s  M^^^       an  en- 
dard,  w-ho  has  edited       translation  and  suppl  ed  n^^    c^o^^^^  ^^^^^ 

tertaining  preface  m  ^'h^^^  have-on  for  herself  the  right  to  act 

lationship  could  ^osmia  be  held  to  ha^e^on  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

as  an  eager,  gro^^1ng  child  ^oes  who  lea^  ^  her  a  ^  „  ^^.^^^ 

attention  has  been  led  ^^yj^  ^'^^" /count  du  Moulin  Eckhart,  who 
of  the  original  German  edition  l^^TZ^Mrs  in  Italy.  They  had  come 
,n  an  introduction  told  how  he  o^^^^  ,een  seized  in 

rG?eitTrb7th:^J ^-^^^^  ^° 

respondence?  Buelow's  adventures  in  the  United  States  m 

There  was  much  about  Buelow  s  aa  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^.^-^^^^ 

the  letters  written  while  he  ^^^'g^.^er  875,  he  wrote  to  Klindworth 
there  are  new  notes  of  mterest^  /A?  '  efe -red  to  toe  Old  in  every  respect, 
from  Boston:  "The  New  World  is  to  he  P  ef ei red  . 

NewEnglanders  are  a  ^'•^-V.'^P;7^:f  amiaSle  i^^s^^^^^^^  intercourse  toan 
try-more  --P^.^^'^^Xt  in  fog,  Buelow  e^adently  followed  in  spellin, 
the  'Nibelheimer     (dwellers  in  logj. 

the  Berlin  pronunciation    -  pieasanter.  If  it  were 

-AS  regards  material  comforts  too^  life  is  la    p        ^^^^^^      ^^^^^  , 

not  for  my  beloved  (!)  ^"^J^f^^^^^^J^Jt^in^^^^^^^  too  heavenly."  He 

Petersburg,  and  London  'J^ .^""l^.^^^];^^^^^^  in  B  flat  minor.  "The  per-  I 
was  the  first  to  play  Tchaiko>sk>  s  Concerto^i  ^^^^^^ 

iormance,  conducted  by  Lang,  an  Anier^JtoXy  (Oct.  30),  when  we  did  it 
famous  by  me,  was  very  decent  and  /estoday  ^^^^ 

again,  it  was  most  .^P^"^;^-  L  opold  Damrosch  toan  in  Boston 

went  much  better  in  New  York  under       P  ^^^j^.  ,! 

■in  fact,  Tchaikovsky  has  become  P^P^^"^  >  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  over  a  rea.son- 
juergenson  were  not  such  l^^^^'^'^^^^^a  do  a  lot  of  business.  I  grow 
ablequantity  of  Tchaikovsky  s  >nus  c  h^  ^  ^^^.^^  ,,^^3t 

more  enchanted  every  aay  with  ^h^  ^  g  o^  ^^^^^  whereas^ 

half  a  century  '"^^'^r'^J,  ifw  '  a  nif  l  now  occl!sionally  play  like  a  god 


if  '"a,  who"  hacTleft  hini'  for  WaRner,  that 

f  111!    i      I  i     iii  Atlantic;  he  had  found  his  real  fatherland 

In  the  United  States.  "I  am  now  takintr  the  first  steps  to  obtain  a  citizen's 
Vishto  in  this  free  country.  I  propose'to  spend  the  last  quarter  of  my  life 
in  m\  own  fashion  and  for  my  own  satisfaction— which  I  find  in  the  pros- 
perity of  my  art— and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  grace  of  God."  In  the  same 
e«ter  he  said  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  persuade  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
iibime  to  send  "a  serious-minded  and  pxcellent  young  man  (a  former 
5upil  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Langi  of  Boston"  t«  report  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth.  He 
speaks  (and  writes i  French,  German  and  American  equally  well  and  is 
superior  to  the  Englishman."  This  Bostonian  was  the  late  William 
osier  Apthorp,    The  Englishman  was  Franz  HuefTer.  "a  semi-musician 


Mr.  Ker  maintained  that  the  original  was:,^.,  pa.  t  m  ■  sinctiy  Dishonorable 


Dlck-oore,  dlck-oory  dock; 
De  mae's  ran  op  de  Klocke. 
De  Klocke  strack  won. 
De  mae's  ran  toe  hun, 
Dlck-oore,  dlck-ooi;e  dock. 
"Dlck-oore,"   meaning  "blockhead, 
nates   the  foolish  peasant,   the  dune 


hree  paits  ignorant,  who  writes  English  badly."  The  Tribune  finally  sentlourwhrt  voii^il*^^^ 
ne  of  its  staflf.  who  knew  little  or  nothlne  .hn,.^  m.^ir.  h„f  „. J.^^V^'^*''         ^^^^  for  our  use 


SIX  weeks,  by  con.stant  tutoring  "like  s 
parro<-k."  He  tells  about  hi.s  earlv  fy 
periences  in  America,  when  he  rouk 
not  exchange  a  word  o:  EnglUh.  wll' 
the  heartiest  enjoyment.  "I  could  nm 
talk  or  understand,  so  I  jun  staved 
home  and  studied.  '  he  said.  "To'tr' 
deslK-""^'  «'hat  use?    I  am  like  a  gho.st.  no- 

    ^  of   tj^gi  body  sees,  nobody  hears. 

churchman's  arrogance.  Mr.  Ker  then  tran^-1 1,1.  '^/  P^"""^,'"  'Strirtly  Dishonorable'  i 


The  church-  ^  ^7'        ^^^^  ^        Isabel  that 
-•-  -.even  children,  I  can 


ne  Of  its  staflf,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  music,  but  wrote  in  an'man  Is  Jn  w^t  0^/^        "'t  ^^^urch- 
nteresting.  descriptive  manner.    In  April.  1889,  Buelow  wrote  from  the  Ty^p  rZZh^.^ 

their  faces! 

remont  House,  Boston,  to  his  daughter:  "The  'old  man'  is  really  on  the  with  3h7^^v  ?  i*""^  ""^^^  ^®  demanded!  '  You  know,  if  i  ever  marry  an  Amer- 
ay  to  rejuvenation.  This  country  is  a  veritable  Canaan  with  St.  Liberty  Thp  Ph,,v!.i,^!  hear!  'can  pirl.  she  will  be  probably  a  south- 

the  mother  of  all  good  and  beautiful  things.  This  will  not  prevent  melul  fliurchman  tells  you  provisions  run  short  "".li'';  Isabel."  he  mused,  "The 
om  returning  home  in  great  need  of  massage."  ^  '  thick-headed  feu  L?"  liH  of  Iralv"' 

dolt,  all  wha  he  orders  so  impudently."  how'to "be 'charming  She'  know  Thlt 

^        .    ,        -    —ood  till  after  her,     J-    O-   HalUwell.   an   editor   of   England's     a  woman  for.    .       to  make  her  man 

arriage  show  a  tenderness  that  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  splenetic  out-  ""'"^ery  rhymes,  in  his  preface,  did  not  thank  happy." 

ursts  found  in  the  letters  to  Beckstein.  the  piano  manufacturer,  and  others.!^''-  the  Invention  of  odd  similarities     ^  '^^         eyebrow,  more 

wites  playfully  to  the  child,  wisely  to  the  young  maiden  and  Tiafe.   He  ""^  ^id  he  regard  with  favor  the  attempts  made  to   defPnri''^rh,'i'''^lHl^H^  "'Ji^f^.  '""'^ 
commends  books  to  her.  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun."  Gobmeau  s  "Renais-jby  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  "and  other  Ameri-  woman  know  thL    She  know  she  can 
ce    and  "Pleiads.  "    He  speaks  of  Calderon  and  Bourget.    On  the  other  (''^  writers,  to  substitute  popular  science  In  that["°t  ^  happy  unless  she  make  her  lover 
and  he  apparently  gloried  in  his  enemies.   '"Many  enemies,  much  honor  the  education  of  infants,  which  these'   ^^'^^vl         failure  in  marriage,  thev 

as  always  my  watchword  and  always  will  be."   There  are  many  bitter  re- ^^^'^  English  compositions  have  so  long  occu-  woman-.  f,„n     j,  .v,„ 

arks  about  the  Jews.   Richard  Strau.ss's  father,  the  horn  player  at  Munich, 'P^®'^'    ^  cannot  help  thinkhig  that  harmless 
an  intriguer.   Jaell,  the  pianist,  played  "coarsely  and  in  the  worst  taste.^"*^ .  nonsense  may  reasonably  be 

is  gomg  ofT  as  a  pianist,  our  good  fat  Jaell,  and  really  he  will  have  to  a  more  useful  Instrument  in  the 

ve  a  grand  'cut  out'  for  him  next  to  give  him  room  to  sit."  Buelcw'sfT?!^  °/  children  than  that  overstraining  of  the 
"lleague  at  Hanover  was  a  "clownish  Jew."   Hans  Richter  conducted  "Thd     fj^u    ^"  ^^^^  ^S^'  ^'^'^^  must  un- 

astersingers"  with  "beery  complacency."  Buelow  bought  a  return  ticket'f  „  i,^-^  ^^^^^  °^  *  '"^^^  refined  sys- 
Bonn  for  the  Cologne  Festival  in  1887-"it  will  be  heavenly  to  escapeiS-, J^''  7^  TJ".*'"J''  ^^l^"  ^"""^^ 
m  all  the  beer  drinking  musicians."  He  wrote  to  Daniela  about  the  'cslhstCfpl,  ^  ^''^  Thomas's  discov- 


^-  .3   iauji.     J.I   sue  wani 

only  to  please  her  man,  how  can  mar- 
riage fail?  Only  when  she  is  stupid, 
and  cannot  tell  hlw  to  please  him,  then 
she  blame  him." 

These  excoriating  remarks,  on  cold 
paper,  seem  likely  to  wound  the  inde- 
pendent female,  who  regards  men  as  A 
charming  luxury  for  the  girls  who  can 
afford  them.  But  Mr.  Manzonl  meant 
no  harm,  and  his  teasing  eyes  and  mis- 

elow  feared  him  as  a  rival.   At  Hamburg  in  1882  Rubinstein  "made  him-]ilb4e?  of  th.  fn,!ni   J-   ^"Vo  ^"^^ 
f  so  unpleasant  to  me  that  our  long- threatened  break  became  a  facti  °    ^  '=°'"Plainmg  voice? 

ank  God  it  has  come  to  that  at  last!  An  accomplished  fact  can  t^**  as 
reshing  as  a  Seidlitz  powder."  In  1873  he  had  WTitten  Beckstein  that 
compete  with  Rubinstein  in  Russia  would  be  madness.  "We  Germans 
not  so  particularly  well  beloved  there,  as  it  is."  When  Buelow  conducted 
Hamburg,  he  had  for  orchestral  players  "only  raw  semi-human  beings— 
iiflferent,  bored,  bloodless,  beer-soaked  musicians." 


The  letters  to  Beckstein  show  that  Buelow  had  a  commercial  side;  that 
would  play  this  or  that  piano— if  they  were  not  utterly  bad— to  further 
r  oi^-n  interests.  There  was  Boesendorfer,  who  could  help  him  in  Vienna. 
IS  pianos  are  unsympathetic  to  me  and  it  will  cost  me  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
uble  to  get  accustomed  to  the  touch,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Boesendorfer 
too  much  of  a  power  in  the  land  and  that  I  shall  have  to  bite  into  this 
ir  apple."  He  wondered  if  Beckstein  would  be  vexed. 

Buelow  often  showed  his  independence  by  the  expression  of  opinions 
It  ran  contrary  to  these  that  prevailed.  To  him  Christine  Nilsson  could 
be  taken  seriously  at  BajTCuth  on  account  of  her  "\'ery  mediocre  tal- 

He  advised  Cosima  that  she  would  do  better  with  Albani. 
In  1892  he  OTOte  Daniela  that  he  liked  Venice  best  in  the  Meininsen 
-esentation  of  'Marino  Falieri,'  or  in  the  first  act  of  my  favorite  opera 
;r  'Carmen':  Donizetti's  'Lucrezia  Borgia.'  (I  admit  one  has  to  hear  it 
.g  by  singers,  not  screaming  dolls,  and  only  in  Italy.)"  He  spoke  of  a 
nganan  prima  donna  as  "having  no  greater  tendency  to  sing  out  of  tune. 
n  our  German  song-cows."  In  his  letters  to  Cosima  after  she  had  left' 
'I  Buelow  showed  himself  the  gallant  gentleman,  a  true  friend  and  lover 
ikmg  and  providing  for  her  comfort  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  his  chil-'i 
1.  Never  did  he  write  to  her  in  reproachful  or  lacrymose  vein. 


jliness  along  the  Tarn,  through  the 
'Pyrenees  and  in  southern  France. 
;  American  doughboys  in  action,  baking 
bread,  running  laundries,  building  rail- 
roads; war-worn  French  troops;  the 
I  cheering  populace  after  the  Armistice, 
I  when  the  victors  marched  through  the 
lArc  de  Triomphe — these  were  scenes 
worth  seeing  again. 

Some  exciting  views  of  the  feats  of 
rock  climbing  of  Bradford  Washington 
closed  the  travel  revue. 

Lingering  most  pleasantly  In  the 
memory  are  the  scenes  of  Carcassonne, 
remnant  of  a  past  age,  the  home  and 
rose  gardens  of  America's  great  friend 
the  Marquis  of  La  Fayette,  the  gardens 
of  Claude  Monet  at  Glverny,  and  fasci- 
nating Mont  St.  Michel,  home  of  varied 
architecture  and  a  famous  omelette. 

E.  B. 


LINO  MANZONI, 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

Lino    Manzonl,    the    young  Italian 
whose  avowedly  dishonorable  intentionsi      x.i  oiuer  10  piay  a  role  well  one  must 
motivate  that  amusing  play  "Strictiyj  somehow  contrive  to  live  the  life  of  that 
Dishonorable"  at  the  Colonial,  is  not  J!??"   ^^r  at  lea.st  a  little  while,  he 
dishonorable  at  all  off  the  stage.    Atj,'  ^inks.     One   t.imo  i..   ^.^  . 


ager,  mother,  doormat,  nurse,  compan- 
ion, and  ever-present-strength-ln-time- 
of-trouble. 

In  fact,  he  went  on  to  say  that  while 
his  "friends  who  had  married  southern 
girls  were  so  happee"  he  himself  would 
demand  more  individuality  and  Inde- 
pendence in  a  wife  than  south  Italian 
girls  have.    "And  she  must  imderstand 
me."  he  added  hastily. 
"But  not  too  well?''' 
"But  she  will  have  to  be  clever  to  un- 
derstand me."  admitted  the  rueful  Mr. 
Manzonl.  "because  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand myself." 
Having  thus  exhausted  the  subject 
land  possibilities  of  man-iage,  Mr.  Man- 
jzonl  turned  his  exuberant  attention  to 
J  roles.    Now    his    e,yes    sparkled  with 
j  pleasure,  his  gestures  were  more  Latin 
I  his  quick  smile  lighted  the  dark  face 
l|with  constant  revelations  of  brilliant 
,1  teeth.     Man-iage.  and  the  long  dark 
:  thoughts  of  the  shy  and  watchful  bach- 
,  elor  had  temporarily  clouded  his  nat- 
u  rally  carefree  outlook  on  life.  Now 
I  his  thoughts  leaned  happily,  like  little 
I  dogs  off  chains. 

I  "■!  would  like  to  play  Romeo!  And 
D  Artagnan !  Romeo.  .  .  he  Is  so 
Italian!  A  real  Italian!  I  like  him. 
1  like  his  love  for  beauty,  for  poetry 
his  romantic  attitude  toward  life.  And 
D  Artagnan  is  another  real  romantic'" 
In  order  to  play  a  role  well  one  must 


"MOTHER  GOOSE" 


BURTON  HOLMES' 
_  TALKS  ON  FRANCE 


Burton  Holmes  gave  a  travel  talk 
with  pictures  on  the  subject  of  La  Belle 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
iss  Katherine  Elwes  Thomas  has  written  a 
"The  Real  Personages  of  Mother  Goose." 
argues  that  these  personages  represent 

,^j°!^l'^*'lui^^^^^^''^^y       ^^S^'^hwomen,  pii;tui-e5  on  me  suojeci,  01  j^a  iseii 

RW-  I     n  Thus  "Little  Prance  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 

Relloc^.  no^  ^        ^^""^  P^""^  hall.    He  was  presented  under 

ie   XreH  'ir'^.*''''         '^^^  ^"^Pi««  °f        traveler's  Aid  So 

I   he   labored   on  his   "Wolsey");  "Jack 

■t"  was  Charles  I;  "Robbin  the  Bobbin" 

Henry  VIII;  Jack  Homer's  "Christmas  Pie" 

"the  title  deed  of  the  Mells  Park  Estate." 

<e  manner  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  Little  Bo- 

and  others  dear  to  children  are  found  to 

i.storical  persons. 

iss  Thomas  is  not  the  first  in  this  field, 
igenious  Englishman,  John  Bellenden  Ker, 
shed  in  1834  a  thin  book  which  three  years 
'  was  extended  to  two  little  volumes :  "An 
on  the  Archaeology  of  our  Popular  Phrases  .  ^  ^^r.^nm 

Nursery  Rhymes."   He  attempted  to  show'^"*  then,  Paris  is.  as  has  been  said  be 
the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  were  satirical  'l^'"!'  J"**  *  suburb  of  New  York,  so 
d  chiefly  at  priests  and  monks;  that,  writ:  ?e\%%^  T'^^I'Ze'^ n'^^Z^^ 
•jriginally  in  Dutch,    in  the  course  of  use.  Prance  brought  to  Symphony  hall  yes^ 
I  through  the  mutability  peculiar  to  our  terday  was  enchanting  enough  to  leave 
|lish)  language,  those  forms  have  been  con-  p^^^  P^^°^  for— even  without 

Bed  with  others,  of  a  similar  or  nearly  sim- 
|pronunclatlon,    which  have  subsequently 
their  way  Into  the  tongue  and  supplanted 


least,  so  he  hastily  alleged  when  vis 
lited  in  his  dressing  room  at  the  theatre 
I  To  prove  it.  he  offered  in  evidence  thf 

fact  that  his  only  holiday  this  seasor 
I  in  America  he  spent  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
icamp  in  New  York  state,  where  ther^ 
jwere  no  ladie.s  for  miles  around.  What 


ciety  of  Boston,  which  was  organized 

14  years  ago,  and  which  has  done  a 

great  work  in  assisting  travelers  in  dis- 
tress. 

Beginning  with  a  view  of  a  traffic 
scene  in  New  York,  Mr.  Holmes,  who 
is  a  New  Yorker  when  not  engaged  In 
globe-trotting,  said,  "This  is  why  New 

Yorkers  leave  home."  Then  he  wentr"^  -q^k^ui  lanui  a  paus.  ana  you  oegin 
on  to  describe  France  as  the  country      set  an  Idea  of  why  it  is  so  hard  to 

np/^r*la      loQim      V>fVw.»      ^^-m       4-U....,— hplipve     fVlQf  nf^  Til,,..  T",  


thmks.  One  time  when  he  had  a 
Fi-ench  student  role,  he  went  to  Paris, 
got  a  room  in  the  Quartier  J,atin,  and 
lived  a  student  life  for  a  month.  "And 
I  got  a  great  time!"  he  said,  remember- 
ing  gay  evenings. 
"The  count  in  'Strictly  Dishonorable'. 

..^   .0  „   Ll'P  \  do  not  have  to  study  for 

more,  he  claims  he  enjoyed  his  vacatioW  f  cts  just  like  a  real  Italian, 

thoroughly,  and  intends  to  go  back.  A'i  vo,,  education.   Too  often 

this  sounds  "interesting,  if  true."  but  lil  Hpr<;ff,^^*"fu"  P'^y^'rights  do  not  un- 
is  a  trifle  hard  to  believe,  for  Mr.  Man-i  yoii  mai  ?  f^^'  Italian  character, 
zoni  has  one  of  the  mast  devastati  le  ^onhicTiTit?  i  ,i  native,  or  aU  to« 
'^''!:.^'''  "l''^^'"  to  wring  the  hejr*     Slanzonlls  a  m^x'u?e''o?%^th'^**'w 

sTde'^^^i^^'l  romantic  b"- 

guitlr.    "•-  only  love  is  his 


of  woman.  Imagine  a  mixture  of  kj 
dolph  Valentino.  John  BaiTymqr 
|fthe  profile),  and  Douglas  Fairbanksl; 
jhi,<9  balmier  days  of  toothsome  smffl 
and  little  if  any  repose  of  manner.  Thei. 
add  to  it.  Mr.  Manzoni's  own  eyes,  veri- 
green,  and  with  curly  lashes,  -his  Italian 

vivacity,  his  rather  boisterous  boyish- '  CONCET?T!S!  OF  TWIT  WITTTT 
ness,  and  a  figure  which  can  do  without  I    y-'V^'^^  ±  a  ur    1  ±11!.   W  t,t,tL 


nf  o.H  ^"l'^'"  ^"'l  the  stage.  Love 

of  acting  IS  in  his  blood;  he  preferTit 
to  anything  else  on  earth.  So'^hf^ys! 


the^tactful  taifoV's'pads:  al^dTouTegrn  'jos^e"^^^^^  h^"-  ^'^^  P- 

to  get  an  Idea  of  whv  it  is  so  hard  to    °i^5. "  ^'i. .P^'^i^.t-  see  special  notice. 


ke,  for  example: 

Dlccory,  diccory,  dock, 

The  mouse  i-an  up  the  clock: 

The  clock  struck  one; 

The  mouse  ran  do-wn; 

Diccory,  dlccory.  dock. 


From  the  first  glimpse  of  a  long 
tree-lined  avenue  in  sunny  central 
France,  to  the  sno^-y  Pyrenees  and 
sacred  Lourdes.  picturesque  Le  ''uy 
Deauvllle  and  Mount  Blanc,  the  audi- 
ence supplied  a  more  or  less  mwiical 
{accompaniment  of  groans  and  gssps 
IGroans  of  yearning  ailH  gasps  of  pleas 


VI.  i.^  ucstiiue  rrance  as  me  country  1 e'^"  an  luea  oi  wny  ic  IS  so  nara  to      Ba<;tnn  Pnhlir.  Tihvov,.  Q  o  "iV  i-;  , 
most  people  leave  home  for— though  believe  that  there  are  no  Lilys.  Rosies.  ,e  P^rtriri^e  fennl^^  L 
there  were  few  enough    glimpses    of  and  Violets  burning  up  his  telephone  rird    S irre'  piv.f  t  <=  '  ^i"^'--- 
Paris  In  yesterday's  picture  tour  andl^'U-e.    He  says  there  arn't.  A^fLf"^    ^  f^^^.^i'"'' 

Paris  means  France  to  most  Americans.     Yes,  todeed,  a  handsome  devil.    And  i  s^i  No  Mi^r^I^^ 

run^b^^Kt^'^r  ^^'■^i,^,^rn£SB. 

his  athletic  ability,  will  have  the  motion  aehnlich  wenn  eriang"   Lab  a^S^ 
picture  companies  after  him  until  he  from    "Le  R02    d'Ys      M^enet  Ah  > 
cap  tulates,  no  doubt,  for  added  to  these  fuyez.    douce    image    frorf^-'Manon ' 
F,!enVlf.n^  iK  speaks  Lewis  M.  Stark,  accompan^t.  > 

French  and  Italian  as  well  as  English,  Ford  hall.  7:30  P  M  Communitv  ' 
and  could,  with  very  little  study,  be  at  singing,  accompanied  by  the  pSd  Hall  : 
home  in  Spanish  too.  Forum  Orchestra  1 

.i/^h?"^''^''.'^  amazing.    He  has  onW  ^  Tuesday.  Symphony  hall  3  P.  M  Bos- 
siight  accent.    .    .   more  the  remain-i  ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr  Kous.<=e- 
ure.   VlvldlVlnt7r^tTnT  nTrtnrp"c  "    ^  '""'■^  musical  inflection  than  vitzky,  conductor.  Wagner,  overture  to 

war-thl  l^-U  of'^vaf  o'^^he^than  thi  nnnH'^Hnn^  "fV"',-'^""  mispro- "Rien^i."  Bacchanals  from'  •Tannhleu- 
lightlng-lent  a  bit  of "  Sess  to  ^he  when  he  iLdin  f"^^^  But  ^r/'  Introduction  to  Act  3  of  "Lohen- 

lone  scries  of  .scenes  of  cliannlnd  love-  S  a  wnrrt    f  ^  America  he  didn't  ?rm,    Ride  of  the  Valkyries:  Prelude  ' 
u  una  io\e  i icnoxv  a  word  of  English.    He  learned  a:  d  Love  Death  from   "Tristan  and 

Isolde."  Prelude  to  -'The  Mastersingers 
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ol  Nuremberg."  ,, 
Thursday:    Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  i 
Jamfs  Ferguson,  tenor;  Carl  Lamson,  j 
eccompanist.    Carissimi.  No.  Mio  Cere. 
Rontani,  Or  chlo  non  seguo  piu.  Rosa, 
Star  Vicino     Clmari,  Stornello.    Re-  ' 
spiphi.  In  alto  mare.    Schumann,  Im  j 
vunderschoenen  Monat  Hni.  An?  mei-  I 
nen  Traenon  spriessen.  Die  Rose,  die  I, 
lilie.    Liszt,  Wanderers  Nachtlied.  Die  I' 
Lorelei     Grieg.  A  Swan     Lie,  Snow. 
Grieg.  With  a  Waterlily  Binding.  Light., 
Hue,  La  Fille  du  Roi  de  Chine,  Ber-j 
ceuse  triste.   L'Ane  blanc.   Sur   I'eau. ! 
and  La  Bourse  d'or,    Buchanan.  Wild' 
Geese.     Griffes,   By   a   Lonelv  Forest- 
Pathway.  Quilter,  Fair  House  of  Jo\. ' 
Graener.  So  Long  Ago.    Old  ballad, 
Lord  Randall  larr".  bv  Cyril  Scott  i. 


FENWAY 


"Man  to  Man" 


JOSE  ITUKBI 

Jose  Iturbi,  Spanish  pianist,  knim-n 
here  through  a  highly  successful  ap- 
pearance with  the  Boston  SjTnphony 
Orchestra  and  two  recitals  at  the  Hotel 
Statter  in  aid  of  charitable  Organiza- 
tions, gave  a  recital  at  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon  before  an  audience 
of  moderate  size  but  warmly  apprecia- 
tive temper.  He  played  the  following 
proi^ram:  SbBubert,  Sonata  in  A  ma- 
jor, Op.  129;  Schumann,  Etudes  sym- 
phoniques;  Infante.  Deux  Pochades 
andalouses— Aniers  sur  la  route  de  Se- 
ville, Tlentes  (Dailse  espagnole  sur  un 
rhythme  populaire) ;  Granados,  El 
Pelele  (The  Puppet^from  "Goyescas") ; 
Tempo  di  Marcia  funebre;  Stravinsky, 
Petrouchka  (Danse  russe,  Chez  Pe- 
nouchlca.  La  semaine  grasse). 
It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  make 

0  banal  a  comment  upon  the  work  of 
a  Spanish  pianist  as  that  he  is  hap- 
piest in  his  interpretations  of  Spanish 
music  (though  almost  equally  success- 
ful with  'Che  Slavic-Parisian  modern- 
ists). It  -must  seem  even  slightly  un- 
grateful since  Mr.  Iturbi  had  put  him- 

elf  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  for  his 

ruidlence  ■  rot  only  the  popular  Etudes 
.'^ymphoniques  of  Schumann,  but  also 
-here  making  a  somewhat  more  specu- 
lative investmentt-a  sonata  of  Schu- 
bert's, a  composer  to  whom  much  lip 
service  is  paid  but  whose  pianoforte 
sonatas  are  less  enjoyed  than  respect- 
fully endured  by  most  modem  listeners. 
His  performance  was,  of  course,  tech- 
nically excellent,  for  about  Mr.  Iturbi's 
technique  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
pxcopt  good— it  is  exceptionally  fluent 
and  brilliant.  Nor  can  fault  be  found 
with  his  tone,  which  is  beautiful  and 
varied,  with  a  great  range  of  varied 
!  quantity  and  quality  at  instant  com- 
mand. But  the  manner  of  his  per- 
formance was  lacking  in  the  organic 
unity,  in  the  constancy  of  rhythm,  in 
the  elusive  quality  of  inevitability— 
things  that  are  felt  in  the  playing  of 
'he  few  pianists  whose  performance  of 
Schubert's  sonatas  carries  conviction 
and  compels  attention. 

More  satisfying,  despite  some  un- 
necessarily fluctuating  rhythm,  was 
his  performance  of  the  Etudes  Sympho-  ( 
niques,  into  which  Mr.  Iturbi  interpola- 
ted a  sample  of  the  posthumously  dis- 
covered, and  rarely  played,  variations; 
they  are  inferior  to  those  which  Schu- 
mann published  and  occasionally  dupli- 
cate ideas  which  are  found  in  the 
other  Etudes.  Mr.  Iturbi  played  them 
intelligently,  with  beauty  and  brilli- 
ance, besides  an  unusual  facility. 

Both  in  Infante's  more  or  less  faith- 
ful elaborations  of  Spanish  folk  music 
j  —the  first  a  descriptive  piece,  gaily 

1  exuberant,  concerning  mule  drivers  on 
the  road  to  Seville,  the  second  a  dance 
fantasy  on  a  Spanish  popular  rhythm 
—and  in  the  more  artificially  decora- 
tive piece  from  the  "Goyescas"  of  Gra- 
nados, with  its  characteristic  modula- 
tions. Mr.  Iturbi  s  playing  charmed  by 
its  vitality  and  resourcefulness,  iu 
varied  color  and  exhilarating  rhythm 

For  Tansman's  grotesque  funeral 
I  march  he  found  the  right  stolidity  of 
'  pace  and  starkly  percussive  quality  of 
I  tone;  the  declam.atory  outbursts  that 
punctuated  the  piece  were  effectively 
t  delivered.  He  played  with  the  utmost 
I  brilliance  and  richness  of  "orchestra- 
i  tion"  the  three  extracts  from  Stravin- 
i  skVs  Petrouchka.  His  performance  of 
;  this  difiBcult  music  was  full  of  dra- 
I  matic  and  pictorial  suggestion,  and  yet 
1  the  music  suffers  in  concert  perform- 
I  ance  from  the  absence  of  the  ballet 
'  that  should  accompany  it. 

Most  enthusiastically  applauded,  Mr. 
Itiu-bi  played  a  number  of  encores,  in- 
'cluding  another  piece  from  "Goyescas" 
—La  Maja  et  le  Rossignol,"  and  Ravel's 
"Pavanp  pour  une  Infante  defunte." 

S.  S. 


An  all-talkinir  screfB  drama  adaoted  by 
Jospph  Ja.kson  from  the  Flory  ol  Ben  Ames 
t\illiams  eiiliUril    -Barticr  John »  :  (!H 

ipcted  bv  Alan  Dwan  and  innpented  by 
nor  Brothers  with  the  foUowins  ''ast : 

Barber  John  '  Bolton   t,5''^''',  n  i„  J, 

Mn^ae.  Bolton  ■''UliX 

I -IS  b!,Vio»  ••: ;  «"'S'«'iehi"Frv" 

Vint  Glade    .  .Dwieht  !•  rve 

Any  person  who  can  prepare  a  con- 
cise, crisp  and  actable  adaptation  of  a 
Ben  Ames  Williams  story  deserves 
'  honorabft  mentiori.  Mr.  Jackson  seems 
1  to  have  done  this  to  the  tale  of  "Barber 
John's  Son,"  written  with  Mr.  Will- 
'  lams's  well  known  passion  for  detail 
and  reiteration.  Thanks  to  Allan 
Dwan's  intelligent  direction  and  to  n 
cast  including  enough  seasoned  stage 
players  to  give  distinction  to  any  pic- 
ture whatever  its  intrinsic  value.  "Man 
lo  Man"  emerges  as  a  restful,  quite 
human  photoplay.  The  scenes  aside 
from  a  collegiate  prologue,  are  laid  in 
the  little  town  of  Hardine,  Ky  The 
characters  are  simple,  honest  io\k.  iov 
the  greater  part.  The  Boltons,  father 
and  son,  are  of  chief  interest.  "Barber 
John  "  who  killed  the  man  who  shot  his 
brother,  has  just  served  18  years  in 
prison.  His  old  friends,  Jim  McCord, 
the  banker;  Rip  Hendry,  the  town 
clown-  Cal  Bolton,  his  brother,  and 
many  others  stand  by  him.  They  al- 
ways have  agreed  that  "John  was  justified 
in  his  homicidal  act. 

His  son,  Michael,  sensitive  and  not 
always  sensible,  has  quit  college  has 
entered  McCord's  bank  as  a  teller,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Emily,  the  bank  s 
secretary.  When  Michael  finds  his  ac- 
counts short  by  $2000,  he  suspects  his 
father,  because  of  certain  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Though  he  had  refused 
to  meet  him  at  the  station  and  haa 
held  aloof  since,  Michael  vows  h^s 
father  shall  not  return  to  pnson,  mak.a 
a  written  confession.  The  ff^"-  like- 
wise loval,  will  not  have  the  lad  rmned 
.so  insists  that  he  stole  the  money.  It- 
remains  for  Emily  to  trap  the  real 
met  Vint  Glade.  a^/^H^^^V^'^^^t'^  ,1'] 
1  the  bank,  jealous  of  Micnael.  The  m 
'  cident  serves  to  bring  about  mutual 
understanding  and  affection  , between 
father  and  son.  R™'^^  and  happ. 
np'^s  are  just  around  the  coiner. 

The^e  is  nothing  highly  dramatic 
about  all  this;  yet  the  picture  is  reali  - 
Hr  enough  to  moisten  an  eye  or  w . 
vfnriiP  a  chuckle  by  turns.  Mr.  Mitchell 
brings  h^  S^gratiating  stage  technique 
tn  ?,?av  a^  the  barber  ^i^'ho  has  acquired 
and  vision  though  the  bitter 
™  His  voice  matches  performance 
S'adequ?c"y.' M?..  Marion  -^.^^^^^^ 
old  banker,  Mr.  Simpson  as  the  stamich 
brother  Mr.  Harlan  as  the  viuager  evei 
seektag  a  repo^tory  for  tobacco  juice- 
all  are  splendid,  as  o^'^^^f  ^jjolmes 
stage  are  certam  t«  be^  souther^ 
always  manly,  masters  a 
drawl,  act^  with  fine  discretion  Tlie 
others,  including  an  unnamed  but  very 
amusing  colored  actor  m  the  role  oi 
^bfrber  l^^op  Porte-n^  ^-^^r 
rSefrm^y^e  and>  enjoy. 


ng  through.    Dan,  who  ma  lui- 
;hem  in  bitter  anger,  has  a  change 
of  heart  and  releases  Larry >  foot  in 
time  to  save  his  life,  but  is  himself 
•struck  down  by  the  train. 

t6  save  Dan's  life  it  is  necessary  to 
get  him  to  Chicago  i",  fiv^v,^''"''^',,!^ 
with  Larry  at  the  throttle  the  special 


B»my  Tox.  .  .                       ,  ,  ''  I 
Mr.  Han ...                            ,'     :  , 
A  'Milts   l^i.^oy  .        ■   ■  I 

In  the  Prologue  an  ingenuous  girl 
Edna  and  an  innocent  youth  are  in  a  | 
I  parlor  car  bound  for  New  York.   She  is  | 
I  to  -work  again  for  a  dentist;  he  is  to  > 
Z'llr,lLVrTcoi2'rn^'  ThVo^poT:  Ike  his  Une  by  his  lyiics  hoping  | 
timities  this  gives  for  great  scenic  beauty  |  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  gears,  the  composer,  will  f.nd 
and  Epectaculor  shots  of  the  speeding  .^^n  accrue.  Here  ] 

train  are  not  neglected        for  thereon-       ^"m^^  ^hat  in  the  good  old  I 

very  noble  Dan,  and  Robert  Armstrong  >  ily  they  serve. 

continues  to  be  tough  and  well-meaning ;    Stevens  meets  Sears  ^ho  likes  the 

heroine.-E.  L.  H^   iiKes  _in-.^.v^  Schenectady,  Sears  has  a 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  )  wife  and  a  sister-in-law,    bot.i  hard 

"  boUed     The  wife  growls  because  her 

husband  has  not  been  fortunate  ;n  re- 
cent years.  She  sneers  at  his  songs  and 
nags  'him  in  a  cutting  and  brutal  man- 
ner    Her  sister  Eileen,  thinking  that 


'The  Widow  from  Chicago" 


W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 

from  the  i'tnjyt'';J?."Sf,ected  bV  George  B. 
■  The  Record  Run.   .  Q"!^^??  Radio  Pictures 
Seitz  and  presented  hj  KKO  itaui 
with  the  following  cast.         Louis  VTolheim 

D-Tn  Thorn  Robert. ArmstrptiS 

Larr.v  Doyle    f"""  jean  Arthur 

Frank  Shendau 
Robert  Edeson 
Hiigh  Herbert 
■    James  Farley 


An  all-talkHi?  drama  adapted  to  the 
screen  from  the  Rtor.^  by  Earl  Baldwin. 
mf«"ed  h"    Edward  Cline  and  .  presented  -by 

First  National  with  the  l""""'"'?, 'l^^Vhite    -    v.;^  I 

Poiiv.  the  Widow  'nph  Hamiii  n  the  boy  Will  make  money,  vamps  him 

Dominfe  '  ■.•.•.•.Edward 'g.  KobTnson  ( and  leads  him  to  spend  his  savings  on 

Dominic  •     •  Frank  MoHnKh  j         ^     jght  clubs.    He  thinks  he  Will 

~n  Br^-oL'fcdie^  th^  get  ideas  for  "song  hits."   His  "rst 

 .-.    E  H  raivertl  song  "June  Moon."— the  thought  of  the 

Hlien' •.■.■.■-■.■.■.■.•.•. ".•.'.■.  ^^ilV^^'/'nnrtwini  subject,  aided  by  Edna,  came  to  him  In 

n?fer-seeingAliceV^Wma%°e^^^^^ 

way  through  "Jhe  widow  from  CW-      ^^^^^^Xe  market;  there  are  hand-J 
cago,"  current  feature  film  at  the  Moa         /royalties;  plenty  of  work  ahead, 
ern  and  Beacon  theatresj^  is  not  hard,some  r  y        •  i^.^j/^^^j^^  ^.^j,  Eileen, 
to  guess  why  her  contract  with  First     "    ,^£.^5  Edna.  He  is  to  maiTy  Eileen 

National  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  ne  negiecii  r^i    ^_  _  _ 

not  long  ago.  Tlie  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  she  cannot  act>— she  never 
could  do  that,  but  she  used  to  be  a 
pert  and  amusing  little  thing  to  look  ai. 
Now  even  that  Is  gone,  leaving  her  with 
nothing  but  a  rather  strident  voice  and 
a  figure  that  is  much  too  slim  to  be 
attractive.  In  this  current  film  she 
is  up  against  the  usual  clever  and  dom- 
inating performance  of  Edward  G.  Rob-  . 
inson,  and  the  results  are  not  happy. 

Barring  Mr.  Robinson,  "The  Widow  | 
from  Chicago "    offers    little  that  is 
worthy  of  attention.     It    is  another 
underworld  yarn,  less  convincing  than 
most    with  the  old  familiar  twist  of 
the  girl  who  poses  as  a  crook  to  dis- 
cover the  murderer  of  her  brother.  The 
resulting  plot  offers  few  surprises.  Som<: 
of  the  scenes,  particularly  the  last,  are 
cleverly  photographed,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  cheap  cafes  and  da-nce 
halls  in  which  the  action  takes  place 
is  well  conveyed.    At  the  end  there 
is  a  reaUy  dramatic  bit  when  the  policy, 
in  a  darkened  dance-hall,  filled  with 
a  screaming,  frightened  crowd,  turn  a 
fiHotliiht  TSIiHa"  thi"WSlls  to  discover 
'the    lurking    figui'e  of    Dommic  the 
master  crook,  who  has  been  trapped 
into  a  confession  of  his  various  mur- 

^^\n  a  role  that  never  gets  below  the 
surface  and  is  as  full  of  subtlety  as  a 
billboard  Edward  G.  Robinson  presents 
another  of  his  deservedly  popular  cnm- 
mal  portrait's.  This  time  he  has  no 
accent  and  the  omission  is  an  lmpro^e- 
ment  Neil  Hamilton,  an  un  ike  y  crim-  i 
mil  type  handles  the  part  of  a  de- 
bonair'gunman  with  ea^y  humor  and 
a  comic  racketeer,  played  by  Frank 
McHugh,  provides  an.usement 


Mary  Ryan  .  . 
Edward  R.van 
EllKineer 
The  Protessnr 


i^^;TI^^.,er\V.:V.V:.  :.  .  .  AUanRo^oe 

The  most  notable  feature  in  Danger 
Lights,"  current  screen  attractitwi  at  tne 
K?iVh-Boston  Theatre,  is  P^^'l^ff^s^^^^^  1 
trains.  The  story,  is  the^  well 
most  obvious  nature  and  not  very  weu 
acted,  but  the  moment  that  tfne  of  the 
iron  monsters  comes  into  view,  it  is  mi 
possible  not  to  V  axidjake  not^^^^^ 
Whoever  Photographed  them  did  so  w^^^ 
the  eve  of  an  artist,  and  he  deserves  im 
mei^e'credit  for  the  sequence  depicting 
two  monstrous  enguies  in  a  tug  of  war 
The  struggle  between  the  two  great  loco 
;  motives  is^  so  mighty  that^  i^  comple^^  y 
dwarfs  the  feeble  little  affairs  of  men 
TOO  seldom  is  the  ^rama  'f^chamcal 
objects  given  its  full  value  on  t^?  ^"^en 
but  "Danger  Lights"  proves  how  effec- 

,  "th^eVofm^lhr  almost -be  considered 
as  propaganda  for  the  railroad  biu^ness^ 
'oan  Thorn,  a  super  ntendent   talks  a 
!  great  deal  about  his  love  for  the  tiains 
iind  the  locomotives,  even  g?pgj°.?," 
i  is  to  say  that  they  make  "P  h^  rehg  o"- 
Of  course,  he  has  a  girl  Mary  Ryan, 
dauEhter  of  a  man  he  had  once  be- 
friSd   but  she  finds  herself  unable 
!to  love  him  as  anything  but  a  sister. 
Being  a  grateful  girl,  she  is  none  the  less 
i  willing  to  marry  him,  despite  his  homely 
face  and  the  fact  that  he  is  neariy  twice 
her  age.    Presently  the  serpent  enters 
parad&e.    Dan  befriends  a  discharged 
fireman,  Larry  Doyle,  makes  a  man  out 
of  him  and  has  him  reinstated.  Doyle 
and  Mary  fall  in  love  and  decide  to  riin 
awav,  out  while  they  are  crossing  the 
tracks  Larry's  foot  becomes  caught  in  a 
rlasine  .switch  Just  as  an  express  train 


^  ^^"on^the  "bUl  U  -'She  Got  What 
She  wanted,"  with  Betty  Compson,  L^e 
Tracy  and  Gaston  Glass.      E.  L.  n. 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

COLOM*^-'  SfiotLv  Dishonorable."  com- 
edy bv  Pie-Kin  Sturees:  8:-0. 

tOPLEV— -Rebound,"  comedy  by  Donam 
Orden  Stewart;  8:1.5. 

MVIKSTIC—- Ladies  All/'  comedy,  with 
Walter  Woolf.   Violet  HemmE:  8:20. 

PI.VJIOl  TH-  -The  First  Mrs.  Fraser. 
.omeilv  with  Grace  Georse;  8:31). 

THKMnvT      The   Apple  Cart."   pla.v  py 

Gcolle  Bernard  Shaw.'^  with  Theatre  Guild 
Players:  8:13. 

WIMUR— "June  Mpon."  comedy  wiin 
Harry  Rosenthal;  8:30. 


"note— The  Lyric  and  Shubert  theatres 
i-^  dark  this  week. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


1  "  -WTlbuv  ThM  tre-First  performance 
!  m  Boston  of  "June  Moon,"  a  play  in  a 
■  prologue  and  three  acts  by  Rmg  Lard- 
-  ner  and  George  S.  Kaufman.  Atlantic 
City,  July  29,  1929.  Broadhurst  Thea- 
Se%ew'York,  on  Oct.  9.  1929.  IJed 
M  Stevens,  Norman  Foster  Edna 
Raker    Linda   Watkins.     Paul  Seais 

^&4^e;^?en^''^:"^ 

li'tagedTMr.  Kaufman.  Songs  by  Mr. 
ELrdner.  Produced  by  Sam  H.  Harris. 
The  cast  last  night:  oiUen 

Fred  M.   Stevens  Elaine  Temple 

Edna  Baker  i!.  Frank  Otto 

Paul  Scars  .■.  .Edith  Van  Cleve 

'Lucille   ..Ruth  Abbott, 

Eileen  Har.-v  Rosenthal 

Maxie  Patricia  Cliai'ma" 

A  Feilo"  Named  Biaina'"-- 


and  sail  for  Europe.  In  vain  does  Maxie 
play  the  good  angel,  give  wise  counse, 
in  a  humorous  way.    But  Sears  finds] 
his  wife  has  been  with  an  old  lover, 
married  man,  who  buys  her  clothes.  Inl 
his  rage  he  frees  his  mind  about  the 
two  sisters  and  Stevens  is  free  to  write 
lyrics  of  the  heart  and  home,  and  find 
rhymes  for  the  key  word  of  songs  that 
will  bring  tears  or  loud  guffaws. 

It  is  a  trite  story  that  has  been  use 
and  abused  by  hundreds  of  dramatists 
The  success  of  tliis  comedy  is  wholly 
in  the  dialogue  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  garland  of  wise-cracks] 
with  a  dash  of  sentimentalism.  When 
the  comedy  was  played  in  New  York, 
one  or  two  critics  found  bitterness  ir, 
the  comic  mixture.  As  the  piece  was' 
played  last  night  there  was  a  pleasing 
portrayal  of  the  manufacture  of  popu- 
lar songs  and  of  the  characters  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  , ^  ^ 

If  Stevens  failed  and  was  obliged  to 
go  back  to  Schenectady  to  work— there 
would  be  grim  tragedy.  If  he  married 
Eileen,  his  after  life  would  have  been 
tragic.  As  the  play  stands,  it  is  very 
amusing;  no  doubt  true  to  life  in  the 
old  Tin  Pan  alley,  nor  is  the  senti- 
mentaUsm  rubbed  in  till  it  is  mushy 
and  nauseating.  The  two  gold-diggers 
are  not  unknown  in  New  York  life; 
Stevens,  regarded  as  a  "boss  poit"  In 
Schenectady — did  not  the  proud  In- 
habitants give  him  a  banquet  and  pre- 
sent him  with  a  suitcase,  extolling  him 
in  speeches?  No  doubt  they  would  have 
likened  him  to  Praed,  Locker,  Calverley, 
Dobson  and  other  -writers  of  light 
verse — ^if  they  had  been  acquainted  with 
these  masters — possibly  to  Heine — 
though  Sears  was  no  Schumann.  Every- 
thing at  the  end  of  the  play  turns  out 
for  the  best.  Sears  is  well  rid  of  his.' 
wife;  Edna  is  happy. 

The  performance  was  brisk;  delight- 
ful in  every  way.  Mr.  Gillen  played 
the  unsophisticated  youth,  sure  of  suc- 
cess, not  sure  of  his  English,  without 
sense  to  values,  to  the  life.  Miss  Tem- 
ple was  the  sweet,  shy  thing,  shy  even 
in  her  love,  an  excellent  contrast  to 
the  experienced,  bored  two  women  all 
ready  to  tread  the  primrose  path.  Fat 
lines  fell  to  Mr.  Rosenthal,  -ft'ho  deliv- 
ered them  as  if  they  came  to  him  then 
and  there.  And  Miss  Van  Cleve  In- 
sulted her  husband  and  sparred  with 
her  sister  in  a  manner  that  made  one 
almost  respect  her  for  her  clear  out- 
look on  life.  But  the  other  members  ol 
the  company  gave  valuable  assistance. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  as  a  pianist  displayed 
a  technic  that  was  surprising— as  re- 
gards getting  over  the  keys. 
,  The  audience  enjoyed  the  play  great- 
ly. Laughter  was  loud  and  incessant 
even  when  some  of  the  wise-cra«*s 
were  not  up  to  Mr.  Lardner's  hlgn 
erage. 


Tue.sday's  Symphony 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  sec- 
ond of  its  Tuesday  afternoon  series  m 
I  symphony  hall  yesterday.    The  Wa«- 
neria    program  comprised  the  o\envie 
l|to  /    "ienzi,"    the    Bacchanale  from 
leu-'er"     Tlie    introduction  to 
'  '  ^c^  of  "Lohengrin,"  Ride  of 

f-om    "The  ValkjTie, 
'  '  h  from  -  TrisUn 
•  elude  to  "The 

^'d  as  If  It 
"lopmenti 
ugh  tll8 


V '  ll;in»lf 
,  1  laiH'e  111 

I'lii'ii  of  111.'  .liKkey  Club  .■ 
'>;wl.se  ml^ijfliaved  tlifni 

Inter  Biul  more  malui'    >.  ' 
.>m  •  Rifiui  ■  which  l»  poor  Meytibeer 
with  the  overture  noisily  viilgnr— to 
'     ■  I  i  ■!  ^lngers."  wa-s  »  great  step-^ 
Verdi's  Irom  liLs  "Nabucco 
Towards  Meyerbeer,  who 
.1.    ..uticiv  Instrumental  In  obtaining 
le   uK.durllon   of   •Hienzl."  W.xgner 
chaiacleristic  Ingratitude. 


.1  pol  U-.i;,i  u  ilUU'  I  ••>.. 

dancins   school,  pirouetting. 

1  11.  ing.    Hitting  among  them,  short 

Mi  iiy  coallaiUs  Hying,  pranced  the  dancing 
in:i.sler,  all  complacency  and  pride.  Mr. 
Wiener's  jolly  caricature  in  this  dance 
made  one  wish  that  he  had  been  le.ss 
ab.stract  and  more  humanly  amusing  be- 
fore this  last  ollerlng. 

The  .solo  dances,  Golliwog's  Cake- 
walk; Ethiopian  Dance  (a  dignified, 
then  ecstatic,  ritualistic  dance,  seem- 


lowed   his    - 

luiMiic  lilm  a,s  a  musician  and  a  Jew 

.ippert  compiled  a  '"/'^.^^'^^'X'^.vn  I  ingly  moi^  of' Eg^-pt  than  of  Ethiopia) 
The  nex  m  Kl.  ians    and  P'f^'^dium;  Malaguena 

,«aln.st    WaKijer    by    ^"-f  '^^'  otto  Ascherman 

dictionary  of  Wagners  ugiy" 


>r~to«lV         .  r       hot  to  Df 

Mied;  but  n  •  .n  >  Bari7morc 
ha.^  an  excuse  to  mimic  Mr.  March  in 
a  picture,  heaven  help  our  rash  friend, 
Frederic.  W.  E.  G. 


RKPERTORV 
'The  Loves  of  Caaanova" 

A  •'il'  iil  pii.liii-c  b.v  Norbcrl  F.ilU  aiicl  Ivan 


MobjuiiUnio, 
Ma.ver; 


„  who  assisted  Mr. 

rltics^^  A  ''*'-','°"*fyo'  Warner  s  U8'y|^i^;i;"  1, 7Jubtk4  a  studio  assistant 
M-marks   ftbout  other   <=of"l^*"       .  and  trainer,  for  his  dancing,  though 
bout  men  and  ^■"'";,"7-i'"?*^onev Evidently  grounded  in  .solid  ballet,  is 
£n.>ncled  hmi  often  "'"h  J'f  f      '"""^y  stiff  and  .strained.    Excellent  piano  ac- 
t^Duld  be  "^nuallv  rntertaimng.  companimcnts  were  provided  by  Louis 

Yet  e\'en  In  thJa  vulgax  ov«?*'"*_^l;Horst  E.  B. 


J"Rien2l,"  with  its  circus  pomp,  there 
[are  hints  at  the  grieater  Wagner  to 
Icome,  hinta  at  "Lohengrin  "  and  the 
[better  page.s  of  "Tannhaeuser." 

The  music  that  followed  yesterday 
I  was  familiar  to  the  great  majority  in 
I  the  audience.   Perhap.s  the  introduction  |. 
jto  the  third  act  of   •Lohengrin"  waS' 
less  known  to  some.    The  editor  of  the 
symphony's   program  books  does  not 
compile  those  of  Tuesday  afternoons. 
The  compiler  of  yesterday's  put  the 
notes    pertaining   to   the    prelude^  to 
"Lohengrin"  under  the  head  of  "In- 
troduction to  Act  TIL"   ThL?  text  must 
have  provoked  amazement  if  one  tried 
to  reconcile  the  prose  notes  with  the 
exultant  music.  •. 

The  hall  was  filled  from  floor  to 
upper  gallery.    The  applause  was  en- 
thu.<;iastic.    And  as  usual,  the  louder 
the  music,  the  louder  the  applause. 
The  next  concert  of  the  series  i  will 
I  be  on  Feb.  10. 


HANS  WIENER 
ian.s  Wiener,  Viennese  dancer,  gave 
ital  of  group  and  solo  dances  last 
at.  Jordan  hall.,  assisted  by  Otto 
rmann  and  a  group  of  six  young 
m^:\    A  packed  house  greeted  this 
-irance  here  of  Mr.  Wiener,  at- 
:   widespread  interest  in  the 
nci-  in  general,  and  the  modem  Ger- 
n  dance  in  particular,  for  it  is  to  this 
■lool  that  Mr.  Wiener  belongs.  Form- 
iy  a  .'Student  at  a  Mary  Wigman 
ihool,  .md  a  member  of  troups  of 
igman  trained  dancers  who  toured 
liiope.  he  has  been  greatly  influenced 
the  great  German  dancer,  and  re- 
I'cts  in  his  work  much  of  her  passion 
k  simplification  of  the  adjuncts  of 
sncing  (such  as  lighting  and  musical 
;companiment),    and   much    of  her 
ghly  developed  rhythmic  feeling. 
But  it  is  as  a  composer  and  director 
'  dances  that  Mr.  Wiener  should  be 
Ldged.    For,  despite  many  moments  of 
'htsome  grace,  agility  and  expressive- 
5SS,  even  despite  a  certain  gay  humor, 
nd  a  wit  not  v.-ithout  capacity  lor 
iricature,  his  own  dancing  is  limited. 
;is  lightness  does  not  give  the  impres- 
ion  of*%w*trolled  strength,  as  real 
ghtness  should  in  the  dance,  for  the 
listle  that  bounds  in  the  air  is  not  the 
ancer — it  is  the  wind  blowing  it  that 

ances.    Wiener's  slower  dances  have 
v-eep  and  seriousness,  but  they  lack 
tensity.    There  seems  not  to  burn  in 
im  a  flame  of  expression  that  trans- 
ends  physical  movement;  his  dancing 
delightful,  amiable — but  not  great. 
However  as  an  originator  of  dances, 
specially  group  danes,  he  reveals  rare 
ualities.    He  is  able  to  create  a  gen- 
.ine  composition  of  physical  movement, 
it  harmony  with,  but  not  stilted  by,  the  ~ 
accompanying  musical  phrase,  varied 
jnd  beautifully  patterned  by  a  wealth 
-if  interw.'eaving  motifs,  welded  together 
by  an  emotion  that  is  capable  of  nuance 
and  development.   In  group  dances  his 
invention  is  remarkably  skilful,  for  he 
works  with  the  simplest  of  body  move- 
ments and  with  the  simpiest  groupings. 
Yet  his  use  of  body  line,  interwoven 
teith  other  lines,  and  alone,  is  amaz- 
ingly rich  In  resource.    It  seems  curi- 
bus  that  his  inventiveness,  so  free  and 
productive  in  ensemble  choreography,  so 
scon  exhausts  Itself  in  his  own  solo 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway" 

An  all-talUinir  screen  drama  adapted  fi'onV 
the  pla.v  Ixv  IvdiLi  PVi-ber  ami  Georsc  S\ 
Kaulman-  ciitillt'd  'The  Ro.v.al  Kamil.v":  dii 
reeled  by  Geof;:o  Cukor  and  C.vi'il  Gardiien 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  lol 
Juwing  oasf 

.lulie.  Cavendish   Ina  Claire 

Anlhon.v  Cavendish  Frederic  March 

(;wen  Cavendi.ih    Mar.v  Dnan 

Kann.v  Cavendish    Henrietta  Crosman 


PeiM'.v  Stuart 
Oscar  Wolfe  .  .   . , 
(iilniore  Marsl\all 

.lue   

Delia   

McDprmoll   

Hall  Bu.v   


Charles  Slarrett 
.  .  .   Arnold  KiJrlf 
.  .  Frank  C(Hirn.v 
Rov.il  C.  Slont 
Jllsie  EsnuiiKl 
rray  .Alper 


I    When  "The  Roj^l  F; 
'^uced  as  a  pi; 
,'cars  ago,  its  v 
'by  sly  hints  tha 


Roy^l  : 

'# 

lat^TIie 


,    with   iilles   l)y   lidwln  Justus 
.,   Cineroraans   producliun   made  In 
France    under    the   direction    of    Alexander,  . 
VolUoft  and  presented  by  the  Screen  Ouild, 
with  Iho  foUowiug  cast: 

<'isa.nova   Ivan  Mosionkme 

Cathei  inc  "II         .   .  Suzanne  Biancheiti 

Maria.  Duchess  de  I..ardi  Diana  Karenne 

(  .irlutta  •'f''"7i/, 

(   Rina  do  Liirouro 

(  uuntess  Vol-biitzoff  Nina  Kosnctz 

The  fact  that  "The  Loves  of  Casa- 
nova,"   current   feature   film   at  the 
Repertory  Theatre,  has  been  cut  down 
from  17  reels  to  the  present  seven  or 
eight,  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  seems  more  than  a  little  confused 
and  strangely  lacking  In  continuity. 
Perhaps  Casanova  may  not  be  proper 
for  us  to  observe  in  action,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  we  could  not  have  been  ^ 
allowed  a  more  coherent  idea  of  his , 
actual  adventures.    The  film  was  made  \ 
in  Prance,  with  great  elaboration  of  V 
detail  and  color  effects  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  effectiveness.  Wi-.on 
they  are  good,  as  in  the  sequence  de- 
picting the  entrance  of  Catherine  the  ^ 
Great  into  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Winter   Palace,   they   plea.se  the  eye. 
When  they  are  not — and  there  seems  . 
to  be  as  much  difficulty  abroad  as  there  • 


ivas  pro- 
ay  three 
wrfF'not  lessened 
Cavendish  family 


had  its  prototypes  in  that  illustrious 
if  eccentric  theatrical  group  known  the 
world  over  as  the  Barrymores.  Though 
the  authors  made  smug  denial  of  ma- 
licious intent,  there  were  scattered  signs 
that  these  rumors  might  be  true;  yet 
there  was  in  none  of  the  individual 
characterizations  anything  sufBciently 
tangible  to  indicate  purposeful  effort  to 
make  their  identity  unmistakable.  The 
play  told  brightly  and  dramatically  of 
an  American  stage  family  held  tightly 
together  by  what  might  be  termed  war- 
ring affections,  and  bound  by  a  tradi- 
tion that  always  there  must  be  a  Caven- 
dish to  carry  on  in  the  theatre.  The 
entire  scene  of  the  play  was  set  in  the 
spacious  and  lofty  living  room  of  the 
Cavendish  home.  The  original  cast  in- 
cluded Haidee  Wright  as  Fanny  Caven- 
dish. Ann  Andrews  as  Julie,  Sylvia  Field 
as  Gwen.  Otto  Kruger  as  Tony,  Jeffer- 
son DeAngelis  as  Wolfe,  the  shrewd, 
kindly,  paternal  manager.  There  were 
;  two  other  characters,  now  eliminated — 
'(Herbert  Dean,  Fanny's  brother,  "the 
power  of  the  Lambs'  Club,"  and  his 
vife,  Kitty  LeMoyne  Dean,  never  more 
than  a  mediocre  actress.  i 
The  photoplay  opens  with  a  stage 
ioor  scene,  Julie  leaving  after  a  per- 
ormance,  halting  to  accept  the  homage 
)f  admirers,  riding  home  with  Fanny 
n  a  taxicab.  Odd,  how  studio  directors 
ike  to  stage  these  taxi  conversations,  ; 
^ntroducing  their  characters  via  jolts 
and  painted  backdrops  which  disturb  ■ 
the  audience  and  must  annoy  the  play-  : 
srs!  Thereafter,  until  the  conclusion, 
the  spirit  and  most  of  the  letter  of  the  ' 
tolay  are  observed,  according  to  HoUy- 
iwood  conceptions.  In  the  play,  Fanny, 
glorious  old  trouper,  dies  quietly  and 
Mone  in  her  big  armchair,  after  drink-  , 
ing  a  toast  to  Gwen's  baby,  "te  the  fu-  ' 
ture  the  greatest  actor  of  his  day."  ' 
Haidee  Wright  played  that  scene  with 
affecting  simplicity.  The  photoplay 
sends  her  on  the  road  again,  to  die,  of 
all  places,  backstage  in  a  musty  old 
Brooklyn  theatre,  while  Julie,  smother- 
ing her  chances  of  rest  and  domesticity 
with  Gil  Marshall,  finishes  the  perform- 
ance for  her  gallant  mother.  In  the 
first  instance,  an  effective,  logical  cur- 
tain; in  the  other,  a  mere  theatric 
gesture. 

Miss  Claire,  to  this  reviewer,  seems 
best  to  have  captured  the  authors'  in- 
tent in  her  portrayal  of  Julie,  stand- 
ing midway  in  this  restless,  ranting  and 
noisy  family,  at  one  moment  inclined  to 
chuck  the  whole  business  of  play-acting, 
the  next  rushing  off  to  a  late  opening 
curtain;  scolding  or  deriding'Tony;  urg- 
ing- Gwen  to  m?.rrv  Perry  Stuart  'and  to 
forget  that  empty  family  tradition;  be- 
stowing a  playful  yet  rich  affection  on 
the  doughty  Fanny.  It  is  a  role  to  test 
the  intelligence  and  the  finesse  of  anv 
actress,  and  Miss  Claire  meets  the  test 
gloriously.  Miss  Crosman 'I  Fanny  is 
of  more  conventional  mould,  superficial- 
ly correct  but  somehow  lacking  in  that 
innate  strength  and  fineness  with  which 
Miss  Wright  endowed  this  grand  dame. 


Icy  Stal  l;  jg  home  in  reproducing  natural  flesh 
tints — one  wishes  most  ardently  that 
the  film  would  limit  itself  to  black  and 
white.  . 

"The  Loves  of  Casanova,"  although 
silent,  boasts  a  set  of  sub-titles  by  Ed- 
win Justus  Mayer — author  of  "The  Fire- 
brand"—which  are  frequently  amusing 
and  set  forth  the  hero's  bland  conceit 
of  himself  with  sly  humor.  Unfortun- 
ately Ivan  Mosjoukine  in  the  title  n.le 
is,  by  American  standards,  a  pretty  poor 
actor.  He  adopts  the  flambuoyant,  mel- 
odramatic, eye-rolling  style  of  acting 
and  th#- exaggerated  make-up  favoicd 
abroad.  The  ladies  whom  he  pursues 
with  such  ardor  are  far  handsomer  and 
more  ^  skilful  players  than  he,  and  one 
wonders  just  why  they  succumbed  sO' 
unfailingly  to  his  charms.  The  film 
shows  him  in  a  series  of  amorous  ad- 
ventures with  ladies  of  high  rank,  even 
with  Catherine  the  Great  herself,  a 
role  enacted  with  almost  regal  dignity 
by  Suzanne  Bianchetti.  Continually  he 
outwits  outraged  husbands  and  kisses 
with  proper  passion  the  ruby  lips  or 
alabaster  hands  that  are  so  willingly 
presented.  Some  of  the  photography  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  scenes  in  Venice 
and  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  carnival 
time  are  quite  gorgeous  to  behold. 

Also  on  the  program  is  "Berlin,  the 
Symphony  of  a  City."  This  is  not  a 
travel  film  but  a  depiction  of  the  grad- 
ual awakening  of  a  great  city.  Wn'le 
there  is  a  too  frequent  and  bewildering 
reliance  on  the  Russian  technique  of 
rapid  and  disconnected  scenes,  the 
whole  effect  is  striking,  often  hiunorot.s, 
as  when  two  middle-aged  men  indulge 
in  a  violent  argument,  and  occasionally 
dramatic,  in  its  views  of  rushing  trains 
and  powerful  machinery  in  action. 

The  next  offering  of  the  Screen  Gtiild 
at  this  theatre  will  be  "Because  I  Loved 
You"  ("Dich  Hab'  Ich  Gehebt")  which 
will  open  next  Wednesday.      E.  L.  H. 


mal  eiejjan :  It  harl  .  \ranV')i  Umt  i 
.sucgeslcfl  ;  :  I  ■  the 

beauty  ril  jn- 
\  101.1011  ill  '.  .  ..  .  •  .  .  ■>  & 
real  apprcc  i.i;  ;on  ul  lU',  oiRuilicance. 
The  voice  s  .v  elled  and  diminished  caelly 
and  responsivcly;  a  moderate  measure 
of  vigorous  use  only/  however,  seemed 
safe;  beyond  that,,  as  in  Respighl'* 
stormy  and  dramatic  "In  Alto  Mare." 
the  limits  of  Mr.  Fergusoh'.";  power  to 
produce  beautiful  tone  were  betrayed, 
though  his  artistry  and  vitality  in  In- 
tx^iprctatlon  .suffered  no  loss. 

Three  .songs,  well  chosen,  from  Schu- 
mann's "ichterliebe."  were  sung  with 
charming  grace,  and  In  a  delicately, 
aptly  sentimental  vein.  A  pity,  though, 
that  in  "Im  Wunderschoenen  Monar 
Mai"  '■■e  confused  tl«  two  stanzas  and 
had  lie  poetic  lover  first  confess  his 
love  and  afterward  feel  within  himself 
the  firs'.'  faint  stirrings  cf  that.  noWe 
emotion;  yet  perhaps  the  error  was  an 
Inspired  one  and  not  far  from  the  truth 
— especially  where  poets  arc  involved. 
The  agility  and  clarity  of  his  enuncia- 
tion in  the  light  and  rapid  "Die  Rose, 
die  Lillie"  were  praiseworthy..  It  was 
good  to  hear  Liszt's  two  great'  songs, 
the  "Wanderers  Natchlied"  and  "Die 
Lorelei."  together.  The  former,  so  qui- 
etly medita'tive,  suited  the  singer  th© 
better;  yet  "ie  Lorelei,"  too,  was  beau- 
tifully sung — and  played,  for  it  Is  a 
I'one  poem  for  the  piano,  also.  In  his 
Scandinavian  group,  Sigurd  Lie's  deli- 
cate and  .suggestive  ".Snow"  was  per- 
haps, with  Grieg's  "With  a  Water- 
Llly,"  sung  best.  George  Hue's  group 
of  "Oriental  Sketches,"  discreetly  tinged 
with  local  color,  but  net  too  self-con- 
sciously so,  are  neatly,  wittily,  im^grf- 
natlvely  made.  Mr.  Ftergu.snn  sang 
them  inielligently  and  musically,  wi'tfi  a 
polished  style  worthy  of  longer  experi- 
ence. The  songs  which  gave  most;  pleas- 
ure were  perhaps  "La  Pillc  du„TOi.de 
Chine."  "I^^Ane  blanc,"  and  ''Sur  I'eau," 
The  singer's  enunciation  In  the  various 
languages  undertaken  was.  with  some 
small  exceptions,  such  as  the  German 
"ch."  excellent.  He  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  his  large  audience.     S.  S. 


compositions. 

The  group  dances.  Salute,  March  in 
Formal     Style,    Slovakian    Rhythms,        jg'  Nlii"  r'u^nnp"  nr"w-fttv 'r^^Vw^ 
overture  and  Eight  Dances.  In  Wingcdl^ftfabfy  "Igid  M^'sria^^f Gw 
Mea.Mire.    L^ren.    Wine     Women     anH  ^-TTJMbIJ^       onjns  (jwen  IS  a. 

^simple  child,  Igenuously  skefched.  Mr, 
Korff  gives  to  old  Oscar  a  dignity  and 
coiiTtliness  which  Mr.  DeAngelis  waived 
In  favor  of  fussy  benignity  and  tolerant 
humor.  As  for  Mr.  March,  it  appears 
that  he  fairly  leaped  at  the  chance  to 
pillory  that  Barrymore  whose  name 
could  be  no  other  than  John.  His  Tony 
Is  a  mad,  blatant  acrobat,  using  his 
family  for  v.hatever  he  wants,  money, 
 '  That 


Measure,  Largo,  Wine,  Women  and 
Song,  were  remarkable  for  effecti\€- 
I  ess  (with  great  simplicity)  of  cos- 
■tming,  for  rhythmic  richness  of  in- 
\  iiUon,  and  for  designs  of  Interest  and 
i':auty,  though  not,  be  it  confessed,  of 
g.eat  originality,  .s-ave  for  the  loveiy 
liumber  among  the  group  of  Eight 
Dances  to  music  by  Hilhaud — a  body 
dance,  with  limp  arms  waving  loosely, 
as  in  tjje  slow  tides  of  a  deep  sea.  Most 


delightful  was  Wine,  Women  and  Song,  passports,  ways  out  of  dilemmas 

Mr.  March's  jjerform.'i nrr   't  i-il'-- 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Mm  Who  Came  Back' 

An  »lI-talklDsr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Edwin  Burke  from  the  play  of  the  eanie 
name  by  Jiilei  Ecljeri  Goodman  and  John 
Fleming-  Wilson:  direct«>d  by  Raoul  Walsh 
and  rrewnted  by  Fox  with  the  folIowiPir 
ca«t ; 

Kae'ia   ,  Janet  Gaynor 

Stephen  Randolph   Charles  Farrell 

Capt.  Trevelyan   ...»  Kenneth  McKenna 

Thomas  Randolph  William  Holrten 

Mrs.  Gaynes   Mary  Forbes 

Charles  Reisllnr   Ullrich  Haunt 

Capt.  GaUon  William  Worthinston 

Gricra   Peter  G.wthDrne 

Bar  le  Due   Leslie  Fenlon 

The  attempt  to  turn  Charles  Farrell 
and  Janet  Gaynor  Into  dramatic  and 
emotional  stars  must  be  set  down  as  a 
disastrous  failure.  To  say  artistic  fail- 
ure might  be  more  truthful,  for  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back,"  current  feature 
film  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  Is 
breaking  records  In  New  York  and  will 
no  doubt  do  the  same  all  over  the 
country.  Such  Is  the  fascination  of  the 
pair  of  iKjpular  screen  lovers  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  drug  the  Intelligence 
of  most  audiences  Into  a  blissful  state 
where  minor  matters  such  as  histrionic 
ability  and  dramatic  conviction  are ' 
forgotten.  A  worse  example  of  mis- 
casting that  this  film  offers  would  be 
impossible  to  find,  and  criticism  stands 
helpless  and  appalled  before  such  out- 
rageous mistreatment  of  what  was  once 
a  strong  and  effective  play. 

When  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back" 
was  given  in  1917  with  Heni-y  Hull  and 
Mary  Nash  in  the  leading  parts,  it  was 
a  .^rious  drama,  melodrama,  if  you  | 
will,  which  dealt  with  such  unpleasant  j 
matters  as  opium  smoking  and  habitual  i 
drunkenness.  In  the  cuiTent  version,  the 
sordid  implications  are  slurred  over,  as ' 
might  have  been  expected.  Janet  Gay-  ■ 
nor  is  about  as  convincing  an  opium 
taker  as  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Mr. 
Farrell  Is  strongly  suggestive  of  Peter 
Pan  with  a  dirty  face.    What  they  do 
to  the  story  of  the  rich  weakling  who 
sinks  to  the  depths  and  Is  redeemed 
by  a  girl  who  loves  him,  is  a  caution. 
Not  once  does  their  playing  carry  the 
faintest  stamp  of  truth. 

There  have  been  some  unwarrantable 
alterations  in  the  plot,  the  dialogue  is 
extremely  forced  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  characters  have  been  altered 
Marcelle  is  now  Angie — presumably  in 
order  that  the  hero  can  talk  about 
angeLs  and  halos — and  Henry  Potter 
has  become  Stephen  Randolph.  To 
cap  the  climax,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  hero  and  heroine  descend  to  the 
lowest  depths  in  only  four  months. 
The  primrose  path  may  be  slippery,  but 
it  is  hardly  a  toboggan  slide.  Matters 
are  not  improved  by  tl;e  excessive  sub-  ; 
ordination  of  the  supporting  cast,  j 
which  forces  so  capable  a  player  as  '• 
Kenneth  McKenna  to  wander  vaguely  '. 
around  in  an  ambiguous  role,  and  ; 
limits  the  valid  and  striking  Leslie ! 
Fenton  to  a  few  lines  spoken  off-stage,  j 
Miss  Gaynor  tries  very  hard  to  char-  I 
acterize  her  part,  but  her  delicate  voice.  | 
furs  and  figure  are  hopelessly  against  j 


condesceiiti  r.g  vai'i?"'' 
and  aDDreciative  audience 
I  The  setting  of    Solid  ^^^^  ^^.^^ 

r.    Mr.  Farrell.^dniWt«b'  aTsea  in    f"^^"'  ™^  himself,  a  southern 


„     p  truth.' Begs  for  and  receives  f 
giveness,  and  all  ends  happily. 

The  lines  are  steadily  funny,  as  . 
as  Marie  Is  concerned.  '  Smart  husbands 


,  r.  Mr.  i-arreii,  conipien.i> 
w  iii^t  should  be  an  appealing  role,  is 
tiresomely  boyish  and  even  occasionally 
eute.  The  only  encouraging  .«^\mptorn 
We  could  find  yesterday  at  the  snillal 
thowing  was  the  pretty  obvious  bore- 
gom  of  the  audience.  E.  L.  H. 


as  Marie  is  concernea.  omaiv  uuBunnu.^ 
nVXr'Vhp"  maior  himself,  a  .souwieni  i  are  all  right."  she  remarks,  discussing 
^  ^n.r«t  T  .neech-maker  and  scm- 1  matrimony  with  Vivian,  "but  a  dumb 
rn.^a  of  a  bully  without  realizlr»g  it     one  is  more  ?i 


BURTON  HOLMES  ! 
LECTURES  ON  ROME 

Burton  Holmes  began  his  .series  of 
'  travel  re\'ues  this  season  in  Symphom 
i  Hall  last  night.    There  was  an  audi- 
!  cnce  of  good  size,  greatly  lnt«i-«^^J^" 
^ne^prctv^es  and  in  H.  HO  m.  s  c^^^^ 


K"o1\%unrwitt;Sut  realizing  It 
T^?e  ts  hi-^  shariNtongued  sensible 
Jnd  kindlv  sLster,  Geneva,  there  is  his 
daugh  er  in-law,  Leila  Mae  a  droopins 
flower  of  southern  charm,  if  e^ej  tn^i  . 
was  one  and  her  child.  Bam.  a  dehght- 
?ul  and  enierprising  yolingst..  The 
I  major  rul-s  them  all  with  a  rod  oi 
'  2?on,  until  one  day  Edward  V.  T.  B^^ 
f;nrri-;on  and  Ins  son  Rex.  ■!^ealul.^ 
northe?n-s,  drc-p  in  to  pav  «  ca^l  and 

i,  :rrith'^/i'i;e%h"ou  hr  or  ^^Lr^am 

Tnd  LeUa  Mae.  whom  he  had  somewhat 
t?b'it^r"i  y  dedicated  ^to  the  memor>^  of 


...-V.  ....W..J   ,  but  a  dumb 

one  is  more  festful!"  When  Elmer,  her 
letter-carrier  husband,  who  snores  beau- 
tifully and  plays  the  flute  atrociously, 
aaks  "WhOK  at  the  door?"  Marie  re- 
torts, "Oh.  that'.'!  Lindbergh,  come  tn 
take  me  up  for  a  ride!"  As  Miss  Dress- 
ier says  it,  it  doesn't  sound  like  a  plant- 
ed wise-crack:  just  the  rejoinder  of  an 
exasperated  housewife.  Likewise,  in 
senUmental  passages,  this  richly-en- 
dowed comedienne  makes  her  speech 
ring  true — gruffly,  pointedly,  but  never 
efTuslvely.  She  wears  grotesque  hats, 
her  dresses  have  a  way  of  crawling  up 

t..-     ....  aU.^  Vic  ' 


arms  "that  arms  more  quietly  movea 
we?e  erateful.  The  entertainment 
Charmed  the  most  when  there  was  the 
S'lpproach  to  w^^-^t  U  known  by 
the  unregenerate  as  dancing  oi 
the  posturing  came  nearest  to^t^, 
statuwque.  The  "poetry  of  motion  was 

"^T^'^^dfnce'rs'werf  ■  vigorously  ap- 
pSd.  Mr  Kreutzberg:  was  obliged  to 
ripeat  the  third  .Miniature. 


cnce  ot  gooa  ^.i'-^.  '      com-       The  Coplcv  Players  have  gaineu  u 

noHire  The  subject  was  "Rome.  Lu.- 
?,|'t^^e  wil'spent  on  the  ancient  Rom^^ 

^'^arSd*Tever°a  plctur^  of  ^e 
"err^r  church  was  Xwn:  one  unusual 
^;:;?^^^larly  enenive-a  v^  t.1^ 


T.piia  Mae  whom  he  nao  somewna^         dresses  nave  a  way  oi  crawiing  up 

arbitrarily  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ,  ears.    She  lives  her  characters 

hi^  dead  son    knows  no  bounds,  and   physically  as  well  as  mentally.  There 

once  more  the  reaJy  pistol  comes  ouu       only  one  Marie  Dressier.      W.  E.  G. 

The  nna  solution  of  the  problem  lea^^^  

7he  specUtor  mors  than  a  little  sorry  p         f  i  /     '  5  ^  ' 

for  the  defeated  major.  •    j  ;„  >-  ' 

The  CoplcyPlayei.  have  gamed  m 


KREUTZBERG-GEORGI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Harald     Kreutzberg     and  Yvonne 


fnX/?aU^^.;npr'g;farci^^^^^ 

Pdv    Th"  author  may  be  too  prolix  ac      „aia'"  v. —  =  - 

tTmes   and   assuredly   hi,   debates  ?n  ^  ^^nced  last  night  in  Symphony 

t''''  vldld'lntbun^lan^e",^^  a'm"usin|  hall.  Klaus  Billig  was  the  pianist.  The 
lines'  to  'mf  in"  the"tapT    To  Walter  ;  ,ead  as  foUows-the  composers 

ann  singularl.v  en«.;..v.-»  -^^^   i,  lines  poUonsby  and  Jessie  Bus-  1^  j  are  added: 

tluough  a  keyhole  '^l^^^^P.^m  °pVcal    fe^arteeniva.  fall  the  richest  plum^.  '  '""dance.     WUckens:  ^Arabian 

Knights  of  Malta.  "fuars  of    Mr    Abel  is  not   temperamentally  or   ^'"^     Allende;   Angel  of  the  La.st 

delusion  with  of  St.  |  suited  to  so  pompous  and  ^'J^^^lnt  wilckens:  Playing.  M(«;art: 

the   ••olon"*'^^^' ,r«.vlaled  bf  stm  ^  Thrir  Miniatures    in    Spani.sh  Style 

Peters.  wa5  clearly  revealed  by  •  "jf  '    ^is  pre.sent  stiffness  of  gesture,    ^nree  caselta;  Salome  Scott 

motion  pictures.  y^xXc^-^  1  fnd  let  himself  ro.  as  indeed  he  did  -  ^^^l^' parodies.  Sporta  Ballet,  National 

Much.  attentlon^was  Paid^^t°^^«^  In  ij  toward  the  latter  part       t^e  pl^y^  he   Three     Stravinsky ;    Romantic  D^^^^^^^^ 

should  do  admirably.  Miss  Busie\ ,  „  ^^ussv  Menuetto,  Bizet,  Bad  JJ'famt.,, 
wi^el?   omitting    a    southern    accent.  waltz    Parody.  SchulhofI,, 

rY,akP<;  a  more  than  satisfying  ueneva.  p       „  Ravel. 

vera  Allen's  Leila  Mae  is  a  cruelly  ^^j^^.^^Krlutzberg  and  Mme.  Georgi  are 
devir  caricature  of  a  l°^Xs'°f  ^ery  W^s^d  as  interpretat  ve  dancers.  They 
hoiiP    and  Rita  Davies  makes  a  -very      .  jav  that  at  times  tney  aie 

Ukeable  pan?  The  other  roles,  part.cu-  ^'^'^1^3'^^^  their  art.  Now  the  words 
ariv  Robert  Henderson's  Rex  and  Ann  i^.p^etative    and    symbolism— high- 
v.rp-,  PaUence   are  quit--,  .satisfactor5^  '^3mg  words  -  may  and  often  do 
ii^he  single  setting  is  both  artistic  and  ^.^IJ^.^'^^niultltude  of .  terpsichorean  sins 

i  suitable.   ^      ■  " 


construction,   with   the  o  ^ 

bu  Idings  in  the  rear    ^'"y**  .  -jty 

LT'fhe^^icT'  TTe^UutuS'  gardens  ,  lOEW'S  STATE 

again  delight  the  ey-e.  ^  to  I  "/f erfw'^f"  ,         w.ua.  J 

moved  as  a  iniiseum  piece.  j  ^i^n  ^ 

i  r  r Va^??c^%=  efficient 
1°^::.      rr^hp  insLstpnce 


«A  MELANCHOLY  MEAl 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A/rr   Stanley  Baldwin  after  he  had  b: 
fasSJ  wTthe  students  of  Glasgow  Unlv, 
h?  is  the  rector  of  the  university -said 
\  Lonle  regard  breakfast  as  a  melanc, 
3  ^Whatever  the  cares  of  the  day  ma, 
?^  .iu,=,vT  enioy  my  breakfast."  He  did  net 
cr^be  the  breakfL  to  which  he  usual'f 
down   presumably  it  Is  the  English  orj 
01°:-   oatmeal  Pomdge    ».acon  an%egi 
buttered  toast,  mamalade  and  tea.  Peina^ 
St  of  fish-  perhaps  a  slice  ot  cold  me^  fn 
^he  sideboard.  No  fruit.  It  is  to  be 
m'at  Mr  "ald..n  lit  his  pipe  before  *p  wl 

"^WhXr'a  m'eakfast  is  a  melancholy  or 
iov^s  meal  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  natui 
of  ?he  served  and  the  manner  ofservir 

it  Are  Abetter  than  our  fathers?  They 
down  to  sausages,  chops,  or  steak;  hot  roto  - 
various  sorts  including  "gems';  bucfcwhe. 
rs  in  Lson;  otherwise  ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
of  rice-  doughnuts,  pie  and  coffee,  ^f  '}^^. 
mai^^  households,  pie.  "Whafs  pie  for?'  a^k 
i  Z  sa^e  of  concord.  Thus  they  were  lortifi 
f  Jr  thf  day  s  labor.  And  so  in  old  English  da: 
even  in  the  ancestral  homes  of  the  nobiU. 
there  was  mighty  consumption  of  b^el  or  mv 
ircheele  a^  deep  drau.hts^of^ale.  ^an. 


~  The    Insistence    on  one-way 


.„    „,  Marie    Di-eBsler  : 

Mane    Truftle.   .  P(ill\-  Mnran  | 

PoU.v  Rochay    Anita  Page  I 

Vivian  Truffle   WUliani  follK-r.  .li.J 

.Johnnie  Beasle.T    Lii'-Ven  LittlefieUI 

Elmer  Truffle  ^"     eallv  Eil'M> 

Joyce  R'^lV^J^,^ .••■.•wiiliam  Bakewll 

Tommy  Haferley    gjuy  Na.vior 

Jerry  Truffle.    j^y  WarU 

.■Marty  Truffle   

And  doubt  as  to  Marie  Drcssler's 
box  office  value  will  be  dispelled  after 


iSmr  w^ds-ma^^'and-ohen^do     ton.  f^-^-J/^^^V^^rtimber.  A«l 
^^^aWude  of  Js^sichorean  sins     cUmate   favored   tl^^^  ^^^^^y^^^^ 

-^^^^lon  may  be  merely  an  exh.  time  was  gu^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^'^^^""J 
bition  ot  inanity  and  awkwardness.  Few      /J"^  j^^^j^  f^uit,  a  cereal-O  Wdec 

today  are  willing  to  describe  hemselv^  '^^.'rd'-ie  some  sort  of  pa.st*  to  plaster 
Tdancers-just  dancers,  ^lory  be  to  woid^     -.f^       ^  ^  ,on  or  a  sllc 

Argentina,  who,  though  and  one  cup  of  tea  preferred  to  col. 

Icasionally  prosaic,  can  "interpret  ;  ^1,^  coffee  is  execrable,  which  i-s 

-n  "^yn-ll-iZ—  -:t^.^^fr^e  case;  t.a  onl.  ^^'^^^ 

:s^rtSs:^;o;s^nihe^ 

•f  the  housewife  persists  in  that  useiglV^j 
of  table  equipage;  the  ^lass  greasy    Sftait,  , 
not  what  it  should  be-is  there  not  Just  cai^ 
^°^r~fasttalk.   some  are  ihc^e.. 
be  chipper,  talkative.  «ven  locase.  A  guej  1  1 

"P^^^da^c'ed  the  Wrth  Of  jW-  in^^^^^^^^^^    The  cook  has  just  given  not - 


even   -sym"""'^    .  . 

fuss  about  it  or  trumpeting  the  fact 

interpreters  through  the  dance  pos^ 
tu  -ed  gestured  and  incidentally  danced 
centunes  before  Isadore  Duncan  was  m 
swaddling  clothes.  The  ancient  Greeks 
::d  Romans  were  -ast^^f^^V Vnc^^ 
Kr^-Th^  Snr  jel"eV.  when  an 
Sdingly  tall  fellow  repre«et.ng  Ca^ 


'  tortn  oil  i""^  Til 
'''Tom''e"'wmV  related  this  after- 
.oon^exrweek  ;o|rammergau  and 
the  aPssion  Play  of  1930.  f  -  »• 


SoJid  Soufh" 


COPLEY 


•sou..   Son.h.'    a  c^;ed>^^.n^tm^^-;^ 

.,v  Lawton  "Campbell,  nr'^f "hard  Bennett 
,,h   May  r,.   mo.   with  ^''^*^,'^'e,h  Patterson 
Ma...    Bru.e   Folh.nsbv    Elizaoei      ^^^^^^^  .^^ 
as    Geneva,    a"^    Jessie    'J°jf,„.ris'  Thentrt 

f-h!ca?o.   on  V,e  Lvieum  Theatre  >^ 

,,,„;  produced  »'V;%n  h  Richard  Benn?t^ 

•a»t:   ,_«„„.i«   Walter,  Abe 


palm  to  me  iiiooi/^">^. —  —  . 
[mobile  countenance  if  not  of  plast  c 
!  figure.   Moreover,  it  seems  not  to  mat- 
'  ter  if  she  be  paired  with  Wallace  Beery, 
or  Polly  Moran,  or  any  other.  Ten  min- 
utes after  the  picture  has  started  it 
belongs  to  Marie. 

"Reducing"  is  le-ss  of  a  travesty  on 
the  modern  beauty  parlor  than  one 
might  anticipate  by  the  title.  There 
are  signs  that  several  of  the  original 
scenes^ave  been  eliminated  or  modi- 
fled  To  be  sure.  Marie  becomes  an 
Sistrument  of  devastation  and^ physi- 
cal torture  when  introduced  to  Polly 
Rochay's  various  contrivances  for  beau  _ 
tifying.  the  feminine   fonn   and  fea 


tiut 


Malor  Bruce  FoUonsby         ■  V.RUa'^'Da^  u.^  ,  tifying    tne    leminuic  fh-^ 

Bam   .•  -  Jessie  Buf  ey    r"^gs.*but  these  glimpses,  comic  as  they 

S'lrV.  :^'Ufin-'D^"e  Sfcome.  are  brief      compared  wrth  rtje 

Robert  Hend^r^on  ,  ^i^,  ^nd  foota^e  .^J^oUed^AfTrufiles 


j;--- . Koben  H^nde^^       and  ^^-'^rse^he  Trueies 

I&  V.  T,  B.  Ga..r,Wn  -.  .^j^JacU  l^h^^t   KdinJ^'  tra^  at  South  Be^^^^  Ind., 
t^  cir  .^econd  venture,  the  W    bound  for  New  York.^^ whjre  Polly^M^ 


in  the  role  MaJ.  Bruc^  .^^^ 
the  pompous  stiutting  Old 


one  tell  us  wnai  jfied? 


bound  lor  new  lui"-.  v,prnme 
rie's  sLster.  has  prospered  and  become 
a  bit  hifalutin.  Mane  ha^  a  hard  time 
eettinz  into  her  upper  berth     J, Paio 

for  it  and  I'm  goin'  to  sleep  in  it,  'she  ^ 


if  our'  younger  days  "statue  clog 
^  .  c"  Jpre  seen  in  variety  shows, 
dancers    were  seen  defvine  the 

We  well  remember    ^^^'^ /'^'^v+Tiias  " 
lightning"-     "Damon     and  Pythias. 
When  the  admirable  Adelaide  Genee 
Iriressed  as  an  equestrian  jommg  the 
'^unTcam'e  on  the  stage  P^^^^ 
^  ^^v'^naSrne^^'ge^hin. 

fvfth  them  was  taken  for  granted  In 
-^SV^r^dld^ce-Vn^  evening 

by  dancing  ^  .^"te^P^^^^.  ^^^^  qualifications  of  the  victin^s,  onlvj^  . 

.  ^'°^'n  Jmed  bv  Mr  Kreutzberg  ^I'ltihle  rake  spared  neither  blondes  J*-  r 
aretof  ^ym^icai;  of  the  num- 

faerie  °audlenV  mfghSiy.  hu?  .411  some 
iTn'I'tell  us  what  the  rushing  a^ut 


CARD  CATALOGUES 

The  Chicago  civic  opera  compaj^ 
to  perform  "Don  Giovanni-  du^m 
of  two  weeks  in  Boston.  Once  aga 
°-Ul  hear  Leporello  '^^'^f      '°  ^ .anni's  '  " 
r^'""  'dafs  m'^ch' hifaluUnTs'  written  ponna  Elvira  the  IL.t  of  Do"  , 

Qualifications  of  ^he  v«.  only  th 
resistible  rake  spared  neither 

'""fgentleman  in  Chicago  also  ^j;;;;^ 
J-i?idexed  list,  of__1^3  female  f^l«>a.^^  , 


i'""'""'^"  ^    inauire  serioubiy    merrily  bv  Mise  jyiuioh.  _-„.. 

of  his  womentolk   ..^o  inq""_^  ,Uprnately  as  sisters  will.  Poll* 

into  th.  ju-slice  of  '  j.'f^P^^/'^^e  decayed    "f£*  m  thL  iSt  That  she  spent  $200 


nowenng  appreciative,  not  a  embarrassing  predicament.  Folly,  learn 


are  other  wounas,  uui  ^  

iTruflles,  has  been  accused  of  «y^8  Jo 
steal  young  Beasley,  rich  and  fascinat 
ing.    A  period  of  hostility  and  separa 
tion  is  terminated  ^hen  Mar  e,  after 
h-ing  .^oyce.  pathe  tc  .sto^^^^ 


vera  t»^"= 

m 

ho«l  1"'' 


7.^  d'^^^lrsTnTth^r  management  of 
reom)  -  the  delfghtful  "Playing"  of  the 

tui-ned  He^?°^„ "  the\  pantomimic 
r^'^t'o  irsigXa^t  in  otiier  so-callec 
Irances  thill"  was^so  muc|:  waving  o. 


card-maexeu  ..ov,  —  - 

produced  m  -^^'l^^^^  fronds  were  r.« 
him  for  divorce.  These  11  leuu 
V.  T  cards,  some  were  honored  by  « 
artl^famous  brandy:  Somewerec 
hv  a  gold  seal.  "Jessica-Gold  . 
Zoi:  heavy  peCter.  18^- 
^■eio-ht  109  pounds.  Melissa 
"Marie.  Three  stars.  Cute-and 

'''^■Uke  manner  the  hero  of  Paul 
...Jwis  et  Irene"   kept  a  -ote^^f^^,. 
4me-  ot  413  women  whom  he  had  , 
'the  armistice.  The  names,  addresses,  t»i. 
esting  details  were  carefully  noted. 
S  studv  profiles,  to  acquaint  h« 
foreign  literature,  to  de-loP^Jf 
be  disliked  eating  alpne-  _N0' 
■s  to  spend  the  wUiter 


yt^f^^  from  other  ctt.lpc 


iptte  and 

■  '-'■il  i-iK.us.  .  No.  4iJ.    .i.  .iiiiu:  d''  Roqucbell 
'^crthP,  Allr«)   27  years  old.  was  literary.  She 
'"■w  Pierre  Bfiiolt.  No.  414.  Mrs.  James  Fergus. 
^     21  years  old  and  divorced.  Blond,  rosy  finger 
'i-l".  pretty  mouth,  blue  veins.  There  were 
ni.'ii.y  other  details  conceralng  the<e  favored 

Hon  Giovanni  Is  an  eternal  type,  but 
"either  he  nor  Lewis  used  his  list  for  a  future^ 
novel  oi  book  of  memoirs.  It  was  the  Don's 
servant  who  spread  abroad  his  ma<;ter  s  exploits. 
^  Chicago  it  was  an  angered  wife. 


n  e 


X  ti  e  a  t  p  e 


^(w^'^     By  PHILIP  HALE      '^^  ' 

The  Theatre  Guild  will  bring  out  Ivan  Turgenev's  comedy  in  four  acts, 
.\  Month  in  the  Country,"  tomorrow  night  at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  The 
.an.slation  is  by  M.  S.  Mandell.  Mme.  Nazimova  will  take  the  role  of 
^. Italia  Petrovna,  who  is  a  capriciou.s  and  bored  lady,  bored  with  every- 
iimg  and  everybody— including  her  husband,  her  mother-in-law.  and  a 
uewd  country  physician.  She  torments  Milchail  Ratilcin.  who  is  devoted 
o  her.  At  last  she  falls  in  love— with  the  tutor  dl  her  son;  but  her  ward, 
lera.  alsb  falls  in  love  with  him.  A  tempest  rages  in  this  teapot  of  a 
luntry  house.  The  physician  thinks  to  better  matters  by  bringing  forward 
dull,  honest  fellow  as  a  suitor  for  Viera's  hand.  Then  there  is  endless 
:\lk  until  Ratiken  and  the  tutor.  Bieliaev,  leave.  Natalia  falls  again  into 
oredom. 


Turgenev  wrote  at  least  nine  plays.   The  first,  "Carelessness,"  was 
.published  in  1843.  The  last,  "Boarding  with  Strangers,"  in  1857.   A  Russian 
rltlc  called  him  the  forerunner  of  the  more  modern  Russian  dramatists: 
He  was  the  first  who  had  dared  to  bring  out  on  the  stage  such  simple 
opla  in  simple  and  direct  surroundings,  people  who,  at  the  time  when  he 
escribed  them,  lived,  in  virtue  of  historical  conditions,  a  more  inert  and 
lazy  life  than  a  few  years  later,  when  they  were  carried  away  by  a  new 
social  movement;  Turgenev  guessed  the  path  on  which  the  contmuers  of 
the  worlc  were  to  travel,  and  he  even  predicted  it.  .  .  .  It  is  not  an  im- 
mediately perceptible  and  yet  an  honorable  place  of  a  predecessor,  after 
whom  came  not  disciples,  but  continuers  of  the  same  work,  and,  naturally, 
talents  of  a  greater  force  and  elan." 

According  to  Mr.  Leo  Wiener,  "A  Month  in  the  Country"  was  produced 
in  Russia  in  1872;  though  it  was  published  in  1855.  Constantin  Stanislavsky 
in  "My  Life  in  Art"  gives  Dec.  9,  1909.  as  the  date  of  the  production  by  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre.  He  t^Us  of  a  memorable  experience  at— was  it  Kiev? 
•We '—the  Art  company— "were  in  a  Turgenev-like  atmosphere,  with  an- 
cient flower  beds,  alleys,  summer  houses  and  benches.  One  place  in  the 
palace  park  we  recognized  as  the  scenery  of  the  second  act  of  Turgenev's 
A  Month  in  the  Country'  with  which  we  had  just. ended  our  season  in  Kiev. 
Here  tner3  were  also  benches  for  spectators.  The  entu-e  surrounding  begged 
for  a  performance  in  the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  nature.  'We  were  asked 
to  repeat  the  second  act  of  the  play.  "We  consented  and  began  our  impro- 
\ised  performance  with  a  great  deal  of  aplomb.  My  turn  also  came,  and 
now  Knipper-Chekhova  and  I,  as  we  rfre  supposed  to  do  in  the  play,  walked 
along  a  long  alley-path,  repeating  our  text,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
according  to  our  usual  mise-en-scene,  and— I  stopped,  because  I  could  not 
continue  my  false  and  theatrical  pose.  All  that  I  had  done  seemed  untrue  to  ^ 
nature,  to  reality.  And  it  had  been  said  of  us  that  we  had  developed  sim- 
plicity to  a  point  of  naturalism!  How  far  we  are  from  simple  human  speech, 
how  conventional  we  saw  to  be  what  we  had  become  used  to  do  on  the 
stage,  considering  our  scenic  truth  to  be  real  truth.  Theorists  will  say,  'This 
IS  as  it  must  be,'  and  they  will  de\  elop  a  whole  theory  and  read  a  thesis  on 
relative  truth  on  scenic  conventionality.  They  feight  be  right  in  their  own 
way,  In  theory,  but  if  they  had  been  in  my  place  on  that  occasion  so  im- 
portant for  me,  at  that  performance  in  the  dawn  they  would  have  un- 
derstood that  the  trees,  the  air,  the  sun  hinted  to  us  of  such  real,  beauti- 
ful and  artistic  truth  which  cannot,  because  of  its  aestheticism.  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  is  created  in  us  by  the  dead  wings  of  a  theatre.  Let 
;he  artist  who  paints  the  scenery  for  the  stage  be  great,  but  there  is  a.n- 
other,  all-powerful  Artist  who  acts  in  mysteries  and  ways  unknown  to  us 
on  our  superconsciousness.  This  artistic  truth,  hinted  to  us  by  nature,  is 
incomparably  more  aesthetic  and  more  beautiful,  and,  what  is  even  more 
Important,  more  scenic  than  that  relative  truth  and  theatrical  conventional- 
ity with  which  it  is  the  habit  to  limit  theatrical  creativene.ss." 

In  the  production  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  Stanislavsky  and  Katch- 
alov  alternated  as  Rattkin;  Moskvin  was  the  physician;  Mme.  Knipper- 
CheVjDVi.  the  Natalia. 

\7hen  the  comedy  was  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  its  own  theatre 
in  New  York  on  March  17,  1930.  Mme.  Nazimova  played  Natalia;  Elliott 
Cabot,  Ratikin;  Alexander  Kirkland,  the  tutor.  Bieliaev;  Eunice  Stoddard, 
-.'■.era;  Dudley  Digges,  Spigelski,  the  country  doctor;  Eddie  'Wragge,  Natalia's 


.  ion~as  lofhc  p'recise  nature  of  their  intlmacy-dfd  hot  prevent  him 
from  becoming  enamored  of  a  young  actres.s  who  had  a  secondary  role  m 
pA  Month  in  the  Country."  Her  name  was  Maria  'Gavrllovna  Savlna. 
^ad  thought  the  role  unimportant  and  was  surprised  at  the  interest  .she 
took  in  it;  he  had  thought  Natalia  to  be  the  chief  part.  He  found  Maria 
charming  woman  and  a  sensitive,  inteUlgent  actress.  To  her  he  could 
confide  his  dreams;  and  his  opinions  on  contemporaries  which  were  not  al- 
ways flattering  to  them.  She  was  Rus.slan-^nd  she  was  only  25;  he  was 
white  haired,  bom  in  1818.  He  now  wa.s  allowed  to  live  in  Russia,  If  he 
wi.shcd  It.  The  people  had  welcomed  his  return  enthusastically.  He  asked 
himself.  If  new  shoots  could  come  from  this  old  dried  tree.  When  he  left 
Maria  he  wrote:  "I  now  feel  that  you  have  become  in  my  life  something 
that  will  always  remain  with  me.  I  think  of  you  oftener  than  I  .should  I 
invp  vou  "  He  asked  her  to  spend  two  days  at  Spaaskoie,  which  was  on  the 
way  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Odessa,  where  .she  was  to  play.  She  refused  but 
allowed  him  to  accompany  her  for  a  short  distance.  After  they  parted  at 
Oriol  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  spent  the  night  at  Oriol-a  good  night,  because 
I  did' nothing  but  think  of  you-a  wretched  night  because  I  could  not  close 
mv  eves  I  wLshed  to  seize  you  and  bear  you  away  to  the  station.  Un- 
fortunately'prudence  prevailed.  But  think  what  the  newspapers  would  have 
said  I  see  the  article  headed:  'Scandal  at  the  Oriol  Station.  A  Sensa- 
tional Event  Took  Place  Here  Yesterday.    The  writer  T.  .  .  (an  old  man. 

conducting  the  celebrated  artist  S  who  was  going  to  Odessa  for  a  series 

of  brilUant  pei-formances.  as  the  train  was  leaving,  as  if  possessed  by  the 
devil  in  person,  seized  Mme.  S.  at  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  and 
'  in  spite  of  the  artist's  desperate  resistance,  etc,  etc'  What  a  row  m  all  Rus- 
sia!  And  yet  it  came  near  happening,  almost  as  it  nearly  always  happens 

^He  thought  tnat  the  hour  in  the  train  when  he  almost  felt  he  was  a 
voung  man  of  20  was  "the  last  glimmer  of  the  lamp;  that  the  door  that  had 
'already  half  opened,  that  door  behind  which  something  marvelously  mys- 
I  terlous  would  appear,  was  now  shut  forever."  ^    .    .  . 

I  Maria  sick  in  the  following  year,  consented  to  make  a  short  visit  at. 
Spasskoie '  For  Turgenev  it  was  a^estal  occasion.  While  he  read  to  his 
"uests  his  "Song  of  Triumphant  Love,"  while  he  walked  with  them  in  the 
forest  to  hear  "The  Voices  of  the  Night"  he  studied  closer  the  character 
of  MTaria.  He  wi-ote  to  her  later:  "During  those  days  I  came  to  know  you 
still  hetter  all  your  qualities  and  your  weakne.sses^ -my  affection  for  you 
is  still  the'  greater,    In  m,e  you  have  a  friend  in  whom  you  can  put  full 

"^""^i^month  passed.  Maria  was  betrothed.  Two  months  after  he  learned 
of  it  he  wrote  to  her:  "Imagine  this  picture:  Venice  in  October-or  Rome. 
Two  strangers  in  a  gondola.  One  tall,  awkward,  with  white  hair  and  long 
^eet  but  very  happy;  the  other  a  young  woman  with  marvelous  black  eyes 
and' hair— and  we'll  suppose  that  she  also  is  happy.  They  visit  the  galleries, 
the  churches;  they  dine  together;  in  the  evening  they  go  to  the  theatre. 
Then— but  my  imagination  respectfully  stops.  Because  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  hide  it?  Or  because  there's  nothing  to  hide?"  He  ended:  "I  know 
of  no  hand  more  agreeable  to  kiss  than  yours." 

This  is  the  story  of  Turgenev's  longing  for  Maria  as  told  by  the  Russians 
Koni  and  Moltchanov  and  repeated  in  French  by  Andre  Maurois.  They 
say  that  in  1883  when  he  was  suffering  atrociously  from  the  disease  that 
killed  him  he  asked  Mme.  Viardot  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window.  (He 
v^'as  of  gigantic  frame.)  She  answered,  "But,  my  dear  Turgenev,  you  are 
too  big,  too  heavy  and,  besides,  it  would  hurt  you."  He  smiled.  Maria 
wrote  to  him.  He  answered:  "Your  letter  fell  into  my  gray  life  as  a  rose- 
bud in  a  troubled  stream.  My  courage  has  left  me.  I  do  not  try  to  look 
into  the  future,  and  I  no  longer  allow  myself  to  dream  of  seeing  you  again. 
Dearest  friend,  I  no  longer  dare  even  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  your 
words.  'Remember  from  time  to  time  how  pained  I  was  at  leaving  you 
in  Paris — what  I  then  felt-'  I'm  sure  that  if  our  lives  had  met  sooner — 
But  to  what  good?  As  my  German  Lemme  says  in  'A  Nest  of  Noblemen,'  'I 
look  into  my  coffin;  not  toward  a  rosy  future.'" 


As  he  was  dying  he  appeared  to  recognize  Mme.  Viardot:  "See  there 
the  queen  of  queens.  How  much  good  she  has  done!" 

When  the  little  Turgenev  Museum  was  opened  at  St.  Petersburg  2S 
years  later  the  custodians  noticed  that  an  old  lady  daily  brought  a  bouquet 
of  fresh  roses  to  put  before  his  portrait.  She  was  Maria  Gavrilovna  Savina. 
»ho  had  fascinated  him  when  she  played  in  "A  Month  in  the  Co<jintry," 


'U  o  n  c  e  p  t  s 

By  PHILrP  HALE 

Yehudi  Menuhin  wiU  fiddle  in  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon.  Bom  In 
New  York  on  Jan.  22,  1917,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco 
when  he  was  not  a  year  old.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  carried  to  an 
afternoon  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  "The  baby 
remained  absolutely  quiet,  showing  great  delight."  The  press  agent  does 
not  tell  us  how  this  delight  was  shown.  It  could  not  have  been  by  "Goo- 
Goo"— for  the  wonder-child  was  "absolutely  quiet." 

When  Yehudi  was  3  he  received  a  tiny  violin;  at  4,  a  "child's-size  Instru- 
ment," and  then  he  began  to  take  lessons.  When  he  was  7  he  played  in  pub- 
lic with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra.  The  next  year  he  gave  a  recital  in 
New  York,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco,  before  sailing  to  Europe  for 
jfurther  study.  His  recent  great  success  in  Paris,  Berlin,  London  has  been 
;duly  recorded  in  The  Herald. 

j  When  Mr.  Newman  gave  his  Traveltalk,  "Switzerland."  in  Symphony 
thall  not  long  ago  the  audience  saw  Yehudi  on  the  screen:  at  work  and  at 
jplay  at  the  family's  summer  home  at  Basle.  He  was  then  pictured  as  a 
'normal  youngster,  lively  in  sports,  serious  and  absorbed  in  violin  prac- 
ts«;  not  a  bit  of  a  prig;  not  a  spoiled  darling. 


1.,  naM  b«n  said  that  in  thli  play  Turgenev  put  himself  and  Pauline 
\  lardoT,  the  great  singer,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  for  many 
rars.   He  lived  with  her  and  her  husband  in  France.    When  the  Franco- 
lussian-Wir  broke  out  he  sojourned  with  them  in  London.   "If  the  family 
r  iid  go  to  Australia  I  w  mld  follow  them  there."   In  1874  they  bought  to- 
•i'.or  a  country  nouse  at  Bougi'.al.   Turgenev's  delightful  letters  to  Pauline; 
le  .y  .i-U.''-  M   t  Paris  in  1907.  But  his  devotion  to  Pauline— there  has  been  ! 


We  read  that  in  Berlin  the  police  prevented  disaster  when  the  people, 
amazed  by  Yehudi's  "transcendent  feats,"  rushed  toward  him  and— inci- 
dentally—"the  stage";  that  in  London  firemen  were  summoned  to  encircle 
the  boy  and  save  him  from  the  enthusiastic— it  should  be  remembered  that 
Orpheus.'^a  famous  virtuoso  in  his  day,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  women;  but 
they  did  this  for  a  dififerent  reason— and  there  were  no  firemen  to  save  him. 
In  N«w  York  policemen  held  in  check  "surging  throngs  unable  to  secure 
ticketK"  The  passion  of  this  press  agent  was  not  exhausted  when  he  evolved 
his  opening  line— "The  whole  world  had  been  waiting  for  Yehudi  Menuhin.  ' 
Now  Yehudi  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  baUyhooing;  nor  should  one  hold 
hi.s  sensible  parents  responsible.    They  never  exploited  the  boy.   No,  the 
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riYisls.'  riot   merely  ""amo 
,^t&.  -Mozart,  and  Bach 
netially  Bach  unaccompanied),  cieniai.o 
musicality  of  the  highest  order;  let  it 
'  be  said  right  away  that  there  has  been 
'  no  more  delightful  Mozart  playing  here 
within  the  last  five  years  than  that  oi 
Yehudi    Menuhin    yesterday,    and  his 
Bach  nlayinfT  also  should  be  ranked  with 
the  best  to  be  heard.   To  the  Viotti  con- 
certo, squeezed  dry  of  juice  by  hun- 
dred'; of  virtuosi  and  generations  of  la- 
borious students,  he  brought  freshness, 
vivacity  and  an  Individual,  but  always 
mu-Mcal,  grace  and  expressiveness.  The 
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 „,i.i-io  in  thp  N  Y.  Sun — from  one  ol 

We  now  quote  from  a  '^^^^f ,  "^^^L  and  brU Uan^  music  critic.  WiU- 
the  weekly  feuilletons  witten  by  that  sane  ana  onuidi 

decoration  ot  some  klna  ot  a  Pulitzer  prize  oi  tinat  you  »  „„„„J.  srac,  ano  ex,.,........~. 

r^    ft<-%v,„  ™ni,iR  Mho  sent  out  thw  paragraph:  _^o„„       ^hon  pieces  with  which  he 

cheer  tor  tile  e™™  °  ™rhll»  it  is  lust  as  well  to  Oellne  terms.  announced  prosram.  d..- 

An,'*llSruiSer  6, 'Ji?  bi  'aSa'n  intant  prodigy.  iT'i^S.T' S!S:f>< 

f;eV'eCf.6"^ill  be  designated  »  a  chM  Pr«^^^^^^ 

rSSh„?i^rS"K  -  -e  ti:;  ..merit.      ^  it.  'Mr. 

slambangski,  the  pianist.' " 


equipment  of  this  boy.  Paganini  s  Carn 
panella,  for  example,  is  played  very  sel- 
dom because  it  is  so  difficult.  Menuhin  s 
double-stopping,  harmonics,  spiccati. 
aeilitv,  accuracy,  and  brilliance  made 
this  the  high  point  of  the  afternoon 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  mas- 
tery, and  it  drew  a  storm  of  applause 
from  the  audience. 

The  truth  is  that  It  seems  unfair  to 
discuss  Menuhin  as  a  prodigy  at^all^or 


■iiamDiiugoR.'.  ""^  f —    ,  ,      ,  discuss  Menunin  as  a  prouis.v  at  a... 

Ai^  not  write  nor  quote  with  special  reference  to         j,  attention  to  his  accomplishment 
Mr.  Henderson  ^!faJ°Lnbitious  youngster  with  abnormal  L3 violinist  and  musician,  with  th 

»€Cf Hi=  s-r J  h£  ^^sSM o,  hi. ,00.  ~, 

'^Sy  »d  for  iSs'^"'""'''*  <^'"' 

™«  utrThTT^od'old  word,  which  is  much  more 
Apropos  of       lfX;:^tste"llnton  Witek  remembered  here  as  concert 
'"^r'^t  the'Sn  sS?ny  o!^esZ  wu\  be  the  soloist  at  the  concert 
SnS:  pVop  ers^Ph-y  orchestra  this  afternoon. 


.  "violin  "  Its  first  appearance  m  EngUsh  Utera- 

To  go  back  to  the  word  vioto^  ^!^en  Anthony  Wood  gave  this  short 
lure  seems  to  have  been  about  l^JO,  when  Anthony^  g  ^^^^^^ 
out  critical  biographical  sketcj:    Nathame  Crew       ^  „  George 

college;  a  violinist  f^^^^''''^^^^^''i,^!  Zm^:zms  Marriage":  "How 

rsTen^Tplty^^on^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^^^ 

^ace  Tabby  violins  it  to  her  ladysh^ 


•  „rfii  Tipard  here  this  week  if  one  has  the 
A  great  variety  of  music  will  ^^^^^^^^^^  the  "Candle  Light"  en- 
courage to  attend  all  the  concert^^^^^  ^^^^  ^„ 
tertainment  goes  back  to  Fresc°Jaldl  ts  on  his  program 
sons  into  St,  Peter's  to  hear  him  play  toe  ^  by  Bach  is 
unfamiliar  music  by  Itahans^                               ^  ^en  he 

-  SedThS  wT^ol^Li  a  n^^^^^^  ,,,, 
.tst^^rS^w^ ent:^^^^^^^       Boston  School  of  Occupa- 
*onal  Therapy  next  Wednesday  morntog^  mistaken.  Arias 

Mr.  Gorin  will  ^^^""'J^^  ^I^^^^^ M  to  Schubert,  Brahms 
rom  operas:  also  songs.  Mr.  We'J^^\3'^  programs.  Mr.  Werren- 
^nd  wolf,  some  of  the  songs  are^ldom  lls^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
■ath  for  this  recital  hangs  out  tne  sign. 

\merican  need  apply  "  j„„f—      the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Henry  Hadley.  as  guest  conductor  of  ^^f"^  ..Kuerade"-which 
vill  conduct  two  of  his  own  comix^sm^^^^  ^  . 

Tn^Zf^'t^:^^^^^^^^^^  Hadley's  Pekin  Suite  be 

'■-'^'Z^^^^Ts  Srr-t  Satt^^y  -rnM^^^  -  — 

ertsdning  dictionary  of  "all  wor_ds_buWamUiar. 


fart  Of  his  age  (only  13>  slipping  in  to 
Quali?y  or  intensify  any  staternent.  After 
?he  first  sight  of  him  blue  knu^k 
erbockers.  golden-haued  P'nk-^*>«Kea, 
and  chubby,  the  hearer  forgets  eveij 
thing  except  the  music  he  makes_  Then 
aga"n  when  his  half-embarrassed,  boy- 

father  behind  the  scenes,  in  a  childish 

'^But  a  musician  (and  a  Vf  f.^f^ 
vidual  bold,  and  delicate  one),  he  «. 
His  tone,  warm  and  pure,  capable  o 
r^.i^nre  dignity,  delicacy,  and  brii- 
Mance  sinis  through  everything  he 
dHvs  HiTbow  arm  is  skilful  and  sure, 
l^i^^  intonation  a  marvel  of  ,  accuracy 
.nrnassinE  that  of  any  violinist  that 
comes  to  mihd.  His  rhythm  is  strong 
«nd  flexible  very  expressive,  moving, 
ms  nhrasing,  the  ultimate  test,  is  in- 
desciCw;  fight,  extraordinarily  ser>s,- 
tive  always  musical.  Very  few  lauiis. 
and  tho^e  of  the  moment,  not  inherent, 
^ept  in     They  were  of  minor  impor- 

^^Here  is  a  most  unusual  boy,  if  you  are 
interested  in  child  prodigies;  here  is  a 
brimant  violinist,  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  fireworks  of  violin  technique,  of 
howine  or  of  the  left  hand;  here  is 
a  Stive  free,  and  whole-souled  mii- 
tictln.  if  you  are  interested  in  the  art. 


.,i\p  rouia  young  Uichard  Eton 
the  imp,  conver.<;e  In  impeccni-> 
English  through  many  scenes,  only  t 

ifapse  int«  such  «  ,  ,«P5,t?^  ^in' 
"Who  is  this  guy?"  as  he  bursts  in- 

^^'I^nhnii"v^^"h  Maxine  ElUott  a 
PhvUls  and  Nat  C.  Goodwin  as  Rlcharc 

SteTt 

PhvUis,  lovely  daughter  of  Carewc 
housekeeper  has  become  engaged  to 
?he"  tap 'godson  Of  a  trinity  compnsln;. 
Carewe,  Col.  Graham  and  Horace 
Palmer  all  three  past  the  prime  m 
Hfe     Charley,  fourth  member  of  thi 

?1br^ar^ie^^^"»^^ 
^^vir^{  e..ry  -  else^  Carewe.  w^^o 

Sr^^'at«^|r  some  «,ua>- 

Ss'  dSesTnd  ^rhave^ike  an 
is    b^omes  infatuated  with  Kara. 

over  the  return  of  one  "  „^«'^  ^"iVre^e's 
Releases    the    Imp    /ftu^"f,t^Se  The 

Sght  "to'^g'ood  old  Ca-'e.  U^rows 
herself  at  him  for   he  f^fth  Urne^^ 
S^b^Xmp^r;  What  becomes 

duT^turgid''prcture°  so  imprinted 

^^The^g^Tw^olhTuX^b^new  w,,. 
:^e'  wanted;   ^J.  Manners  po^^eyx 
asperatingly,  a^d  M^s  LoV  ^  J^^^^^^, 
fa!5cinatlng  as  the  dancing        ^  ^ 
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laming  vuvnv»»'"j  —  —   

The  Herald  has  received  the  foUowing  communication: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT:   A  SIMILE 
I  am  Mrs.  Raggles  of  Chicago,  • 
I  have  seen  the  ^pollo  Belvedere. 
And  I  have  seen  Haggles. 
Give  me  Raggles. 

I  am  Mr.  Waggles  of  Boston.  J; 
I  have  heard  Lourle's  Senate  ^Itu^iqye^ 
Ld  I  have  heard  Beethoven^s         Symphony.  ^ 
But  give  me  Beethoven's  Symphony, 
we  infer  from  this  that         G  Jld  n°t  en^oy  ^J^Z^\Z^e£Z' 
at  the  last  Symphony  concert,  but  -^'^^'^^J'^^i^  ,0  them  by  the  com- 

roLfSTtor^ire^e^^^^^^^  ^ 

The  Macoowell  Club  o^esU^lc^ 
concertin  Jordan  hall  at  S  P.  M^jnWe^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Ballet-Musik^ 
movements  from  the  Indian  Suite.  Yj^e  Concert-Stueck  for  harp  and 
«.:S:;£'<S«r;^r'St"  »e  Mac^oweU  chorus  will  be  led 
by  William  E,  Weston.     


PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  People  .s  Sj'm 
nhony  orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
a  ternoon  at  Jordan  hall;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Stone  conducted.  An  audience  of 
moderate  size  heard  with  obvious  pleas- 
m-e  a  program  which  comprised  Weber  s 
"Eurvanthe"  overture,-  Beethoven  con- 
certo in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra 
(sooist  Anton  Witek),  and  Dvoraks 
.  ymphony  "From  the  New  World/  De- 
spite occasional  imperfections  of  de- 
-  tail,  the  work  of  the  orchestra  was  as 
a  whole  careful,  intelligent  and  .spirited, 
and  well  deserving  of  the  warm  ap- 
plause with  which  it  was  rewarded. 

Mr  Witek,  who,  as  is  well  known  Is 
a  former  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
ISvmphonv  orchestra,  impressed  his  aud- 
i  fence  deeply  by  the  sincerely  musical 
and  sensitive  performance  he  gave  of 
Beethoven's  concerto,    A  note  m  tne 
program  reminded  those  P/esent  that 
it  was  in  this  very  concerto  that  Mr 
IWitek  in  1910,  was  first  heard  as  soloistj 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.. 
The  quality  of  his  playing  of  the  .same 
work  yesterday  afternoon  drew  enthu-, 
slastic  applau.se. 

The  next  concert  of  the  Peoples 
Svmphonv  orchestra  wUl  tak«  place  on 
Jan  25,  "when  Marion  Kingsbury,  so- 
prano will  be  the  assisting  artist.  The 
program  will  be  as  follows:  Gounod, 
nrelude  to  "Faust":  Goetz,  Symphony 
in  F-  Mozart,  overture  to  "La  Clemenza 
di  Tito"  and  the  aria  "Acco  11  punto 
from  the  same  opera;  Tchaikovsky. 
Marche  Slav. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"ith  Ihe  following  --as* ■  jeanelte  MaoDonaW 

('arlotta  Manson   ReEinalrt  Denn.v 

Barney  M-^Gann    Mariorie  While 

Tntss'  Franklin    Warren  H.vmer 

Pue  Monni   ;  ■  •  'Xlison  Skipwortli 

Laura    Albert   <  onli 

Peek    Bela  l.nsoBi 

Frescatti   ^ndre  Chernn 

Costelli)  William  Davidson 

suit  is  extremely  comic.     maeea,  u 


~"  KEITH -BOSTON 

'The  Truth  About  Youth"  \ 

RinhnKl   rarewp        •■■       '   ■David  Manner? 

Rirhard  Dane    the  Imp  Loretia  \onn- 

PlivilrS   F.ri<s-m   ..Mvi-na  U^y 

Kara     .  ^  i  '  FarreU  MacDonaUl 

nil    Graham  •>■  Harrv  Stnhbs 

Hora^-'  Palmer  ji.vrtle  Stedm-in 

-Mrs    Erioson...   Ra.v  Hall"r 

Hal   boro'Kv  , Mat  (hews 

  .  .  Yola  n  rii 
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even  the  best_oi_tn_^^^^    developed  ev^^^bout  all  there  is  1 

•  Df  a  piv-^"'-  — _ 

wTitten   in  t^'P 
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minor 
'  Fraiikf 
!  Ne^fo 
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;  noon.     Since  he  "^^i^e^g^eat  cities  of 
child  prodigy  by        the  gjea.. 
Europe  and  America  it  was  to  be^^^^^ 
pected  that  his  concert  wou. 
k  large  audience.^  thele^^^ele^^^^  J^^^^^. 


ssK..Ji..n- o<  H  ,:ris««  °'„„r.h  .„ 


mere  sight  of  the  debonair  Mr.  Denn:l 
??;[ng  tl  be  tough  is  very  f^nny  f  1^^ 
self   but,  be  it  said  to  his  creau, 
carries  it  off  with  conviction. 
'"-Carfotta  Manson,  beautiful  but  trm 

peramental  opera  s^g^.^'  ^/Ea 
alarmed    when   a   handsome  buigiai 
Barney  McGann,  breaks  into  her  roor 
one  nfght  with  the  confession  that  h 
admirel  her  voice  tremendously  and  a 
wavs  eoes  to  the  opera  to  hear  her  sin 
Finding  that  he  cherishes  operatic  an 
biUons^   himself,    Carlotta    hao  hn 
coached  by   her  own   teacher.  Th 
proving  something  less  than  a  su<^c;; 
?hp  asks  him  to  marry  her,  even  gl^ 
fm  her  singing  on  his  account,  since 
Tnnot  'b^Tr  tl  be  considered  merely  t 
husband  of  a  prima  doM^     "  is  n 
lone  before  Carlotta  and  Barney  ni 
that  their  temperaments  clash,  for  B.i 
nev  has  a  vei7^  touchy  inferiority  con 
plex,-  and  Carlotta  is  a  HtUe  too  us 
tr>  having  her  own  way.    They  quau 
and  maki  up:  then  when  Barney  brin 
I  home   some^  former  acquaintances 
f-rime    there  is  a  more  serious  sera 
an?  Barn^  leaves.     The  disconsola 
J  carlotta  decides  to  I"''  h^'"^^'^,,;';^ 
wishes  to  become  a  nun  and  finally  e 
deavors  to  forget  her  sorrows  in  wo. 
Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  come 
fnd  not  a  tragedy,  the  ending  ftr 
things  straightened  out,  but  the  ma 
ner  of  it.  you  will  have  to  find  out 

^'"with  two  exceptions  the  acting, 
unlformlv  good.  Jeanett*  MacDonalc 
a  ravishinfly  lovely  Carlotta,  whose 
of  temperament  and  amorous  ecsta 
seem  entirely  natural.    Her  .singing 
chamlng.    Equally  gcK>d  Is  the  alw 
nleasine   Reginald   Denny   in  an 
^rd  but  highly  diverting  role.  We  c 
.say  we  ever  took  him  for  a  real  bui 
but  that  isn't  really  important.  Al 
Skipworth  as  carlotta  s  rnaid  aod  c 
panion,  Laura,  gave  a  capital  portr 
of  a  calm  and  soothing  comf oiler 
rufTled  prima  donna.    Albert  Conf 
a  brief  role  was  his  suave  and  humo 
self.   The  only  jarring  nole.s  were  \ 
ren  Hymer  and  Marjorite  White,  w. 
presence  was  quite  unnecessary. 
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at  throat  and  wvists 


n)f(rf3oiirnot  pn'j  these  lible'to  tSFf 

m  niJ-    of  ti*R  rooms  In  a  house  with  a  rcai  ,  „„.^ 


•Mitt    I  Kini  nil  i;  lit*  7.   .mim  >•  

Motion  picture  audiences  have  now 
achert  the  point  where  they  can  hard- 
be  expected  to  take  romantic  and 
truistic   bandits,  be   they   never  so 
I  uidsonie.  with  much  seriousness.  They 
■  ive   become   flgures  out  of  a  fairy 
ory,  nice  Puss-in-Boots.  Blue  Beard. 
)■  Capt.  Ttiunder,  hero  of  the  film  of 
(lat  name,  current  .screen  feature  at 
iiie  Park  Theatre.      Impersonated  by 
,  ,  fllctor  Varconl.  he  is  a  likable  and  at- 
active  rascal,  totally  unreal  but  pro- 
dlr    airy  and  amusing  entertainment 
>r  an  hour.    More  than  once,  particu- 
rly  durinR  the  lengthy  and  ludicrous 
arangues  of  El  Commandant*  Ruiz,  it 
;came  quite  evident  that  the  picture 
as  spooflne  itself  and  others  of  the 
ime  sort,  but  the  fun  was  excellent 
I  r>d  the  satire  not  too  obvious  to  annoy 
lose  who  still  believe  In  Robin  Hood  i 
jtlaws. 

The  scene  is  set  in  one  of  those  con- 
.  intent  and  imaginary  South  American  | 
't?publics,  where  the  inhabitants  have 
iree  occupations — eating,  making  love 
nd  posting  rewards  for  bandidos.  The 
itest  gentleman  to  provide  excitement 
1  El  Capitan  Thunder,  a  debonair  des- 
erarto  who  prides  himself  on  always 
eeping  his  promises.  He  holds  up 
tage  coaches,  lies  soldiers  sent  to  cap-  ' 

fire  him  on  their  horses  backward,  and 
ills  In  love  with  every  pretty  girl  he 
leets.  The  comic  Commandante  Ruiz 
ivakes  .speeches  about  him  but  never 
eems  to  have  much  lurk  In  finding  him, 
eward  or  no.    Capt.  Thunder,  to  get 


n  with  the  story,  swears  eternal  friend- 
lip  to  two  persons,  Ynez  Dominiguez, 
lovely  girl  In  love  with  the  handsome 
uf  inipoverishod  Juan  Sebastien,  and 
ete  Morgan,  a  rascally  sheep  stealer 
nd  rancher,  who  desires  Ynez.  Most 
hivalrously,  Capt,  Thunder,  learning 
torn  Inez  that  Juan  has  set  out  to  cap- 
ure  him  single-handed  in  order  to  win 
he  reward  and  thus  be  able  to  marry 
ler,  allows  the  boy  to  bring  him  in  ns 
(risoner.  ; 
Morgan,  having  invited  the  happy  i 
lir  to  be  married  at  his  ranch,  holds 
he  reluctant  Capt.  Thunder  to  his 
iromlse  of  help  to  the  extent^  subs ti- 

ting  himself  for  Juan  at  the  nupiiel 
remcny.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  tell 
^t  how  the  gallant  Thunder  keeps  his 
omises  to  e\eryone  and  rides  off  alone 
to  the  hills.    Victor  Varconi,  with  a 
■ry  heavy  Spanish  accent  and  an  e»- 
pingly  nonchalant  manner,  makes  a 
rming  bandit  and  Fay  Wray  is  a, 
ly  Ynez.    Charles  Judels  Is  hilari- 
isly  funny  as  Ruiz  and  Don.Alvarado 
>pears  as  the  slimlv  handsome  Juan. 
L.  H 


b;,nVi  wigs.  It.  .-Inlc'inK^^'lf'i^rch  K  In  th  ed  r^  a'«tiVe  ^indl^^ 

Reveal  ali. 'Mv-  Martino  on  hLs  peich.  '^^^  j^^^eXg  of  the  third  degree  They 

valiantly  beating  VT»  *h^h  his  co.s-  would  say  to  Turgencv.  '"Cut  out  ,lie 
known  in  the  period  to  ^'^''''}_\'f Icackle;   lets   have  something  doing, 

tume  rendered  homage,  and  half  tuin  ^         operations  that.  Icivd  bo 

1  g  and  bowing  in  ^'■•''""Jlt^lfdrowned  toi  l^C  of  UlaA-ns  "^^e  shlp- 
the  applause  which  gree  ed  and  drowned    the  Wsing      ^^^  ^^  '.^^.^^  ^,  ^ 

the  opening  of  the  coiiccrt.  ^^^^1  "cackle"  is  to  otherg  deUght- 

The  entry  of  Mr.  Gebhard  unmea  f^^J^  sluggishness  of  action  on  the 
atcly  recognizable  beneath  his  perruqw  ' ^  i^^^^  that  leads  to 

and  resplendent  In  a  '"ag"'""?'' JaiS-  i  hfn™ilels  tragedy— all  this  Is  Indlspens- 
b?ocaded  coat  phm-colore^  "^f^^^i^ 
coat  and  knee-bieeches,        -^'j^nie-  t  nut  on  the  sta«e  by  an  analytical  dram- 

'j^^lS^^ls^l^"^^^^^^^^  SVf lidSrtalk  and  t^e  tortuous  in- 
expressive    opening    movement  -  with     


De»iU 
;v  in  il- 
idlt.  111 


•VNDLE-LIGHT  CONCERT" 
;iehteenth  Century  orchestra,  an 
rntal  ensemble,   which  affects 
^'s  and  devotes  itself  to  the 
'.)L    I  he  eighteenth  century  or 
outs,  gave,  what  was  described, 
kndle-light  concert",  last  evening 
[lan  hall.   A  candle  stood  upon 
of  each  musician  ancj  upon 
f  the  anachronistic  modern  pi- 
,es,  to  the  apparent  peril  of  the 
white  perruques   (which  had 
been    fireproofed,  however, 
no  conflagration  occurred).  Po- 
Idjimcts  to  the  pictureso.ue  setting, 
'eeble  illuminants,  these  candles 
tactfully  assisted  ir^  their  more 
,,,^^..rian  function  by  electric  lights 
sro»!"-  concealed  by  the  hangings  that  draped 
sfl!  ihilthe  platform.  The  following  interesting 
;y(  program  was  performed:  Boccherini,  Si- 
toi  ciliana  (first  time  in  Boston);  Mozart. 
"t0.  Concerto  in  C  major  (piano  and  or- 
i,j  SD  chestra) ;  Pergolesi,  Sonata  IV  (flute. 


the  HI' 

jidoiit. 


,j  hiiiiiii 


oboe,  bassoon,  plano> ;  Frescobaldi,  Can 
zone  e  Fuga;  Gluck,  overtuie  to  "Or- 
pheus   and    Eui-ydice";  Vivaldi-Bach. 
Concerto  in  A  minor  (four  pianos  and 
orchestra);    Couperin,   Air  tendre-Air 
,(ipt »  centre  Fugue  (flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  pi- I 
ano);  Haydn,  Finale  of  "Farewell"  sym-  i 
■  phony.   Heinrich  Gebhard  was  soloist 
in  Mozart's  concerto;  he  joined  al.so 
,1,    with     Ethel    Hutchinson,  Constance 
"mci  Morse  and  Reginald  Boardman  in  the 
*  M!l  Vi\  aldi-Bach   concerto.    Raffaele  Mar- 
tino  was  the  conductor.  A  vei-y  large 
audience,  keenly  interested  and  appre- 
ciative, and  occasionally  amused,  was 
present. 

The  note  of  theatricality  was  sounded 
at  the  outset,  when  the  first  measures 
of  the  opening  piece — Boccherini's 
graceful  Siciliano — were  lieard  from  be- 
liind  drawn  curtains,  which  thereupon 
parted  to  reveal  the  cast — that  is  to 
.say,  the  orchestra —  in  action,  in  its 


e    openuis    i"v>,^"' —      ,  . 

f '"'^^^"First"  Tn  'plrg'ofe  ?•  ■  charmTngly 
^p:iroVa™lc.^h;rrwas  little  )ndivid- 
iialization  of  the  i^stjutneiit-s   m  Cou  1 

r'mo^f^'Srn^-"'a5m-ec^^^^^ 
^utiSon  of°  meir  in'^'vidual^^ 

^^L^  S^t.^  °'  ^HL.t^'aI 
17th  century  was  an  honored  guest  at 
this  concert  in  the  Canzone  e  Fuga  of 

admirably  performed,  and  tlie  oiches 
tra's  favorite  movement— the  !#mw 
candle-blowing  fina  e  of  Hadyns  F^^^ 


vestigatlon  of  mental  processes  dear  to 
Henry  James. 

As  acted  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  this  play  was  any- 
thing but  dull.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of 
the  Doctor  being  otherwise  portrayed^ 
Mr  Yapp  at  times  dropped  Into  the 
vein  of  the  low  comedian  The  scene 
between  him  and  Vlera's  timid  suitor 
was  frankly  farcical,  which  was  not  the 
dramatists  Intention  Mr.  Lanmore 
gave  an  admirable  performance  of  Rak- 
itin  dignified  without  stiffness,  emo- 
tional, but  with  the  emotion  of  one 
quietly  realizing  that  his  devotion  was 
futile,  that  NataUa  was  fascinated  by 
the  thought  of  a  youthful  lover  Has 
final  scenes  with  the  tutor  and  the  hus- 
band were  finely,  subtly  played.  Mr 
Todd  as  the  tutor  did  not  account  lor 
Natalia's  infatuation.  Mr  Arnold  was 
adequate  to  the  calls  made  upon  him. 
This  husband  is  a  singular  person,  ac- 
cepting .  calmly  the  ^fact  that  Mikh^U 


wolf  If  needs  tjr-.  i         <  x;.si.    Van  H' -  | 
]  sing  expounds  his  theories,  test*  them, 
gradually,  surely  weaves  about  the  ma- 
lignant enemy  a  net  which  shall  dr  - 1 
story  Its  baleful  Irfiuence  lorcvermore. , 
Strangely,  he  Is  aided  by  a  madman, 
Renfield,  In  Dr.  Seward's  custody;  a 
I  maniac  whose  speech  Is  strangly  sane. . 
'  despite  his  eccentricities  in  the  choice 
of  edibles;  „^  ' 

In  the  olden  days  It  was  written  that , 
practically  all  English  believed  In  vam-  1 
Ipires;  that  It  was  common  practice  to  | 
bury  suicides  at  crossroads — for  eincldes  j 
(were  potential  vampires — and  to  drive 
ja  stake  through  the  chest  to  Insure 
against  nocturnal  excursions.    So  does 
Van  Helsing,  once  master  of  the  situ- 
ation, drive  a  spike  through  the  breast 
'  of  this  hypnotic  and  wicked  marauder. 
Lucy  is  saved  to  her  lover  and  her 
S  father;  the  last  greenish  light  has  f«ck-  I 
lered  out,  the  dogs  are  done  baying,  the; 
winged  bats  have  fled.  | 
Mr.  White,  by  height,  declamation, 
and  convincing  make-up,  was  a  sinis- 
ter Dracula.     Mr.   Morris   and  Mrs. 
Forbes    forebore    commendably    from : 
temptation  to  overact  in  roles  which  i 
Invite   such   hysteria.     Miss  Gaudel, 
either  as  a  wan  and  listless  Lucy  or  as 
a  half-won  disciple  of  the  master  vam- 
pire hideously  seductive,  was  excellent. 
The  others  did  well.    Wise  old  Vaii 
Helsing  may  have  driven  the  lethal 
spike,  but  it  Is  quite  obvious  that  Dra- 
cula  is  not  dead  yet.  w.  E.  G.  i 

SANDERS  THEATRE  | 
"Hamlet" 


A  traeecLr  In  five  sotB  by  William  81>ake»- 
reare^reiented  in  the  «r«t  ouario  Terpen 
by  [he  ien  Greet  Players  at  Sanger.  Theatre, 
rambridee,  last  eveulns  with  the  lollowiae 

F^nfi»eo   Harrieon  -LoomU 

Bp?S  ....  ...........  Victor  Walts  Weeton 

Bernaao   WaltefB 


By  PHILIP  HALE******f  ' 

1  TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
'  formance  in  Boston  of  "A  SiHWtter  m 

the  Country,"  a  play  in  four  acts  aiid 
five  scenes  by  Ivan  Turgenev,  written  in 
1  1855  and  published  in  1872.  Produced 
;  last  night  by  the  Theatre  Guild.  Trans- 
lation by  M.  S.  Mandell.  Acting  version 
by  Reuben  Mamoulian,  and  production 
directed  by  him.  Settings  and  costumes 
by  Raymond  Lovey  after  designs  by  M. 

S.  Dobuzinsky.   

First  played  at  the  Guild  Theatre, 
Kew  York,  on  March  17,  1930.  Natalia, 
Alia  Nazimova;  Mikhail,  Elliot  Cabot; 
lAleksei,  Alexander  Kirkland;  Ignati, 
Dudley  Digges;  Viera,  Eunice  Stoddard; 
Ai-kadi,  Douglas  Dumbrille.  The  cast 
las  night  was  as  follows: 

Herr  Sh  a  a  f  

Anna  Lemenova  Minna  Phillips 

Natalia  Pelrovna  ,-:Alla  Nazimova 

Mikhail  Aleksandronch  Rakitin 

Earle  Larimore 

Lizaveta  Boffdanovna   Virginia  Gregori 

jfolia   Norman  Williams 

Alesksei  Nikolaevich,  Bieliaey . .  .James  Todd 

Matviel  ^"^''-^-i-P^^l 

liniati  Ilich  SpiKelski  ^  Cecil  Tapp 

Viera  Aleksandrovna  Fraiicesca  Brunin? 

Arkadi  Sergleich  Islafiv   Edward  Arnold 

jfafj,   Glesca  Marshall 

lAIanasi  ivaych  Bolshintsov. .  .Henry  Travers 

Whether  Turgenev  introduced  him- 
self and  Pauline  Vlardot  in  this  play 
jas  Kikhail  and  Natalia  Is  of  interest 
chiefly  to  biographers  of  the  great 
novelist  and  the  famous  singer.  For 
playgoers,  Natalia  and  Mikhail  are  only 
!two  Russians  in  a  play  concerning  peo- 
ple living  on  a  Russan  estate  of  the 
early  forties. 

1  Natalia,  the  wife  of  the  owner.  Is  bored 
'by  her  husband;  at  least  she  is  indiffer- 
ent towards  iiim.  She  is  bored  by  her 
:  husband's  friend,  Rakitin,  who  has  long 
I  been  in  love  with  her.  That  he  is  the 
friend  of  her  husband  Is  lenough,  that 
he,  too,  should  be  boresome;  even  his 
fidelity  bores  her.  The  years  are  pass- 
ing; there  is  still  time  for  a  passion; 
but  she  must  not  delay.  A  young  tutor 
arrives.  Viera,  her  husband's  ward, 
falls  in  love  with  him.  Natalia  Is 
I  jealous  for  she  finds  herself  in  love 
i with  this  Bielia^v.  Goodby  to  the  faith- 
ful and  much  enduring  Mikhail  Rakitin. 
And  so  this  otherwise  excellent  woman 
succeeds  in  keeping  the  young  couple 
aj»xt;  in  securing  a  clumsy  fellow  for 
Viera's  hand.  The  tutor  Is  obliged  to 
leave  the  house.  Rakitin  leaves.  Nata- 
Ua remains  with  her  husband.  He  Is 
content,  for  he  ijelieves  that  she  has 
been  enamored  of  Rakitin.  The  rogue 
of  a  coimtry  doctor,  who  thinks  that 
by  bringing  a  suitor  to  Viera,  he  will 
Insui-e  peace  and  possibly  happiness  be- 
'sides  benefiting  him.self,  only  gains  per- 
sonal advantage. 

Turgenev  was  a  novelist;  as  a  dram- 
atist he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
!  development  of  character,  with  the  psy- 
chology of  his  men  and  women.  To  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  tell  his  story, 
in  a  leisurely  manner.  For  this  de- 
velopment, there  is  need  of  much  talk. 
A  play  without  action  Is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  endless  chat>r  about  a  love  af- 
fair; nor  are  they  greatly  pleased  with 
i  quiet  realism.  They  wish  to  see  dra- 
matic conclusions.  Realism  to  them  Is 
.a  portrayal  of  something  definite:  a 
imurder,  an  embezzlement;  an  abduc- 
Ition;  or  people  aating  on  the  stage;  a 


candle-blowmg  nnaie  oi  x.<..,..o  loved  his  wife  debating  what  was  best 

representation  Of  ~  :::,,::::::::.:::r.-.  ^-.^ 

tL  stagT?n  darknVss  Plelsed  the  aud  -  jN^talia  was  remarkable  in  i^.^^g^^^Jj™   --.w.  l^^'M^ 

ence  hugely    Very  cordial  applause  re-  floods;  her  protestations  to  Rakitm  her  Ghoet  •.•-Repaid  Jarman 

SeKW  participants.        S.  S.     de^.ht ^in^t^rtunng  Inm  ^y^^^^^^^^  i:::^:  —  —'^^^ 

confession  from  Viera  that  she  loved 
the  tutor;  her  expressive  .-hanges  oi 
countenance,  her  re vealing  intonations , ,  u  lei  i  a  . .  ■  • ; ;  • 

her  admission  toBicmiaevthatsheloved^o^itano    --^   yi^tor  wattB-Weston  i 

him  woi^  fain  have  him  depart,  would  grides"  tone  . . . ... ...  „.  ^^^f  t?''k,;;^  1 

faS'havelim  remain  in  the  first  s^^^^^^^^^   ^a^T  Sr^JrAdSa^i^eT- 

she  shone  as  a  mistress    of  comedy,                       ,  ,  ^ 

hored  bv  her  husband,  distrait  when  Fortinbrasse    Frank  D.  Newman  ] 

Rakitin'^wi^'  reading    "Monte  Cris to" i  ^.rst^  'g--  ■ ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  -^e^  liTe  ■ 

^^"terical  eSt"'"""  ^rill^''.'.^!^.'.  victor  ^^aUs-^^e^JSS 

^M;fss^Bruning  proved  herself  the  wor-  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
thv  daughter  of  a  well-graced  actor,  scholarly  gentlemen,  whose  reverence 
whose  d^th  was  a  great  loss  to  the  f^r  Shakespeare  amounted  to  little  short 
ctflsp  of  mania,  grew  well-nigh  apoplectic  at 

'  Thp  nlav  might  well  bear  the  title  the  suggestion  that  the  Fir.st  Quarto 
!  "The  Tragic  Comedians."  Unforunately -Hamlet"  was  the  fljrst  draft,  and  as 
I  there  were  some  in  the  audience  who  such  the  handiwork,  of  the  dramatist 
^ieeled  and  laughed  at  every  line  that  himself.  They  talked  loudly  about  the 
•  was  charged  with  sentiment  or  imder-i  crudities  and  the  indications  of  an  In- 
'  lined  with  ironic  melancholy.  J  f  erior  hand,  completely  overlooking  the 

ThP  stfljje  settings  and  costumes  wen  fact  that  much  of  this  abridged  version 

xiic  oi/cvs^;   o  t.h(  ic  wfvrrt  fnr  ■arnrri   the  <Mime  nlav  that  We 


'unusually"  attractive,    suited  to 
[scenes  and  the  characters. 

I  LYRIC 
\"Dracultf 

"Dracula"  »  Play  in  three  act*,  drams 
tized  by  Hamilton  Deane  and  John  Ba 
Son  fromthe  novel  by  am  Stoker 
produred  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Lo.ndon,  Fet 
%  IdIt.  following  perlormances  in  the  En? 
;  lleh  pro'vlnces:   first  American  cerlor'nan. 

liL.?5^?;it'^^^st^rVh^U'^t|^j 

fbVaW-anVHeisln.. ......  .Maunoe  MoiTi^ 

iutferwrt^^' .  •.  ■.    •.  wniiam''&  'mS& 

Again  the  dogs  howled  about  th 
erounds  of  Dr.  Seward's  sanatoriun!_ 
again  unearthly  bats  flew  in  throug 
French  windows,  and  again  the  ma 
Renfield  shrieked  and  escaped  frotl 


is,  word  for  word,  the  same  play  that  we 
usually  see.  The  trifling  fact  that  the 
First  Quarto  "Hamlet"  is  a  much  more 
compact  drama,  less  stuffed  with  fami- 
liar quotations,  to  be  sm-e,  but  ea«ler 
to  act,  they  failed  to  attract  notice. 

To  the  unuprejudlced  observer,  the 
"Hamlet"  presented  last  evening  at  San- 
ders Theatre,  Harvard  University, 
seemed  like  a  .shortiiand  edition  of  the 
"Hamtot"  customarily  played.  It  is 
more  compact,  more  patently  melodra- 
matic, and,  to  be  frank,  less  obscure. 
Hamlet's  madness  becomes  a  very  ob- 
vious pretence,  adopted  for  purposes  of 
self-preservatlon,and,  a  point  not  usual- 
ly made  clear,  the  Queene  denies  on 
oath  any  knowledge  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  The  famous  soliloquies 
are  aJbridged  and  transposed,  but  even 
in  altered  form  they  do  not  seem  out  of 
place,  even  though  the  altered  phrase- 


Renfield  snrieKea   ana  esua-ycu   ^^"^  ^  —  — 't?  ~  

straitjackets  and  consume(i  flies  ana  i  qJq^  j^r  at  times  up  the  ear  of 
fatted  spiders,  as  "Dracula,  most  eio-  I  the  Shakespearian  scholar.  A  reason- 
quent  of  mystery  plays,  returned,  newly  ^ble  guess  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
cast,  for  a  fourth  engagement.  To  most  |  pjj.st  (auarto  "Hamlet"  Is  that  it  was 
in  the  audience  it  was  a  first  encounter  j  taken  down  a.t  preliminary  rehearsals, 
with  this  perennial  visitor,  and  these  |  g^jj^j  represents  a  combination  of  the 
were  disposed  to  be  fearful  of  what  i  playwright's  text  and  the  players'  inter- 
they  might  hear  and  see;  in  fact,  they  j  polations.  , 
seemed  eager  to  be  frightened  and  |  almost  Elizabethan  stage  of  San- 
startled.  Others,  who  had  witnessed  ^  ^g^s  Theatre — where  Forbes- Robertson 
previous  performances  and  who  knew  played  his  last  Hamlet  in  1917 — was 
the  tricky  turns  and  sudden  surprises  admirably  suited  to  the  simple  produc- 
in  .store,  were  more  composed,  Interested  tion  set  forth  by  Ben  Greet  and  his 
chiefly  In  the  manner  of  the  actors  in  company.  It  Is  open  on  three  sides 
this  tale  of  the  last  of  the  Draculas.  and  the  players,  unhampered  by  elabor- 
dead  these  500  years,  yet  not  dead;  ate  settings,  created  the  illusion  of  time 
feeding  and  sustaining  Itself  through  gjid  place  through  speech  and  action 
the  blood  of  its  victims,  a  vampire  in  alone.  The  Hamlet  of  Russell  Thorn- 
human  form.  Neither  group  was  dls-  dike  was  an  exuberant,  youthful  and 
appointed.  There  were  thrills  and  determined  prince,  not  too  weig-hted 
shocks  and  hideous,  fearful  outerlea  down  by  grief  and  responsibility  to  en- 
aplenty.  The  performance  was  given  joy  the  bantering  of  Corambis  and  the 
1  with  all  the  gravity  of  Shakespearear  bravado  of  the  players,  yet  with  an 
players,  with  all  the  sincerity  at  each  honesty  and  sincerity  that  made 
mdivldual's  command.  first  scene  with  the  Ghost  and  his  inter- 
I    Count  Dracula  was  an  elusive  flend  --■  -  •  

[cmining  with  the  wisdom  of  five  cen- 

'turies.   He  slept  in  his  earth  boxes  by 

day,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  he  roamed 

at  will,  seeking'  victims  who  should 

give  him  good  red  blood  to  keep  him 

going.    He  had  caused  the  death  of 

Mlna  Seward,  was  praying  on  her  sis- 
ter Lucy.    Her  father  and  her  lover, 

young  Harker,  being  helpless,  sent  for 
I  Van  Helsing,  a  professor  of  demonol- 
r;ogy  who  had  seen  enough  in  his  travels 
|i  to  convince  him  that  such  a  grisly 
r  creature  as  a  semi-human  vampire, 


yiew  with  Ophelia  moving  and  impres- 


THE  APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  its 
228th  concert  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 
Thompson  Stone  conducted  the  club  in 
a  program  of  interesting  music,  and 
Marie  Murray,  contralto,  sang  two 
groups  of  songs.  A  large  audience  was 
(present.  The  program  was  a-s  follows: 

■WhTi'Vr  To\i   Walk."     frnir     ■  Scrnele 
( Hanilr-l-Snrossi  :   •'O   the  ripas\iies  of  the 
Plains"   from   "Aeis  »hrt  Galaip.i  <Han<lel- 
Proiiipioe)  :  "Pilirrim  Chorus"  from  "I  Lo™- 
bardi"  (Verdi):  thp  Apollo  Club.    "Ah.  Be"; 
rtimi"    iMitrsne)    (Rossi):   "An  dip  Miisilv 
(Sohubpri):        "A\ifsntbaU"  (Schubert): 
"Neiip  1-ipV"   <Wol()  :  "Lipbe  mir  im  Bu- 
spii"    (Wolti:   Manp  Miirra.v.    "Oh.  <"»Psar. 
Great  Werl  Thou  I"  from  "The  King  s  Hpn>  h- 
man"    ( Dcpnis   Ta.vlor):    "Rhapsodie  irom 
Gothe'i  "Har7;rle«e  im  Winter  (contralto  so'o 
bv  Marie  Mnrra.v)    (Joh.  Brahms):  Marin- 
pf.  T,eavp  the  Watch"  from  "Flyinsr  Dutch- 
!man"  (Wagnpr)  :  "The  Beautiful  Ship  from 
iTo.v-Laiid"   from     "The     Firpfl.v"  (Rudolf 
iFrimI):  "Allah's  Hnlida.v"  (Friml-Bart^tt) 
'  Apollo  riub.    At  the  Cvy  of  Ihe  First  Bird  | 
liGiiion)-  "(Harlan  Mothers  I.ulab.v"  (Counl.v  i 
Doneyal)':  '  The  rii.ck"  (Sachnowsky)  :  "Th  ;  1 
i<  lolhs  of  H'-^iven  '      (Dnnhiin:  "Ecstas.v 
liRwmell):    Marie    Murray.    -My    Hame  i? 
1  Where  the  Healher  Blooms"  from  "Rob  Ro.y 
(R.  de  Kovpni:   "All  Praise  to  God.  in  Lis:"' 
.^rraved."  adaptol  from  '  Lohengrin     by  J. 
H   Cornell  i  Wasnpr-Saller)  :  the  Apollo  Clii'>. 

Under  Mr.  Stone  the  Apollo  Club,  al- 
ways pleasing  by  a  gentle,  musical  re- 
finement, has  taken  on  qualities  that 


"CANNY"  AND  "CLEVER" 

By  PHILIP  HA^E 
The  word  "canny"  is  usually  defined  In  Bos- 
ton as  meaning  knowing,  sagacious,  shrewd 
cautiou.?.    Thus  we  have  the  "canny  Scot,"  ol 
succeeded.    Tliere  seems,  if  one  may]  whom  so  many  stories— many  of  them  boresome 
compare  Sir  Philip  Ben  Greefs  com-|  —are  told,  reflecting  on  his  thrift,  1.  e.,  stingi 
pany  as  it  now  sUnds  with  what  it;  ^^^^^    j^^^^  ^^i^  tjjat  "canny"  is  not  i 

ZtneTre/n:^^,  and  wh\^  th'Jse  y"oTng"r  term  of  "unjust  derision":  that  in  Northumber 


1  ",s.  A  UfiiC!  m  i«onmjpi.i 

;<  re  quite  enough  for  Duke 

Fi,  court,  and  Orlando  could] 

pin  Ills  verses  upon  the  curtains  sn 
no  one  objected  becau--^  th?y  were  not 
made  of  wood.  It  was  the  players  thrm-i 
selves  who  had  to  create  the  atmosphere] 
and  admirably  for  the  most  part  they' 


.Miincchc" 
(>hcrre!ri~- 
Krau  W.  I  . 
Kdilh  Kmi  111 
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Dircklor  Sominer  . 
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place  It  among  the  more  virile  choral  i  Qeajin"g   m  Charles,  the  wrestleri_de 

organizations  of  the  city.  '  Now  their  i  ^  .     f„r  the  <;kill  with 

tone,  while  it  has  lost  a  little  of  the  serve  great  credit  for  the  sk^^^^ 

old-time  grace,  has  volume,    ringing  which  they  handled  the  difficult  wresi 

quality,  and  vigor.  Incisive  attacks,  fine'  ling  scene  in  tne  wst  a«. 

forttssiini  when  called  for  by  the  con-  j  The  Celia  of  Enid  Clark  was  a  oainiy 
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ductor,  sharper  tenors,  and  more  reso 
nant  basses  may  now  be  heard.  To  Mr. 
Stone,  no  doubt,  goes  most  of  the  credit 
for  this  thange  in  style.  To  him  also 
goes  credit  for  better  programs.  On 
last  night's  program,  only  two  things, 
and  those  by  the  expatriate  Viennese 
Friml,  savored  more  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture house  organ  concert  than  the  se- 
rious recital.  But  they  were  well  sung 
and  gave  the  chorus  an  opportunity  to 


land  the  word  is  one  of  respect,  endearment, 
Even  In  Scotland  it  may  mean  skilful,  dex- 
terous, or  as  Sir  Walter  uses  it  in  "The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,"  fortunate,  lucky,  favorable;  also 
gentle,  sale,  as  "a  canny  horse";  or  even  agree- 
able, comely;  a  term  of  apiprobation  or  affection 
And  so  there  are  as  many  meanings  to  "canny' 
as  Mark  Twain  found  in  the  German  word 
"zug." 

Yet  the  meaning  "shrewd"  will  probably  re 
main  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  as  we  ar 
inclined  to  find  only  one  meaning  for  "clever, 
and  often  misapply  the  -word.    John  Pickering 
over  100  years  ago  quoted  Dr.  Witherspoon  as 
saying    that    Americans    generally    mean  by 
"clever"  only  goodness  of  disposition,  worthi- 

wimiiuu  «<.o   r  ^ —      I  ness,  integrity  without  the  lea.st  regard  to  ca- 

by  the  manly,  straightforward  acting  i  j     Britain  "clever"  always  means 

rdtv"?."x«eV^Hranr^^^^^^^  may  be  pined  either  to  a  good 

■■  or  bad  disposition.    When  "cleverness"  is  ap- 

plied primarily  to  conduct  and  not  to  the  per- 
son, it  generally  carries  in  it  the  idea  of  art  oi 
chicanery  not  very  honorable, 
■ine  ^..eiiam  ^ly,"  ■■"InuaU^  "Clever"  in  the  sense  of  good,  affectionate, 


plavers  may  lack  a  certain  polish,  they 
do  Invest  their  action  with  a  freshness 
that  suits  e;ccellently  well  with  the  gay 
spirit  of  the  play.  An  enthusiastic  and 
responsible  audience  .showed  every  evi- 
dence of  enjoying  their  efforts  last  eve- 
ning, and  gave  the  lie,  once  snd  for  all, 
to  thoce  who  Insist  that  Shakespeare's 
humor  Ls  not  of  lasting  quality. 

Unlike  most  productions  of  the  play, 
one  did  not  think  of  it  a.s  a  vehicle  ] 
for  the  actress  playing  R<»alind  alone,  i 
i  Miss  Muriel  Hutchinson,  who  took  the 
j  part,  ■was  gracious,  charming  and  wom- 
anly:  a  shade  too  mature  for  the  gay 
youthfulncss  of  the  runaway  masquer- 
ading  as  a  boy,  she  brought  freshness 
i  of  spirit  and  a  delightful  sense  of 
t  humor  to  the  part.   Yet  she  was  by 
I  no  means  the  whole  play.    For  once 
Orlando  was  made  completely  plausibie 


}lLn.l.in  I'l.li* 
   _  .     AiWic  I'llol 

At  the  Repertory  Theatre  there  may 
now  l)c  seen  a  highly  interrsUng  pic- 
^  tiue,  with  special  appeal  for  those  who 
understand  the  German  language.  Pot 
"Dich  Hab'  Ich  Geliebt"  is  the  first  all> 
talking  picture  in  the  German  language 
to  come  from  Germany,  and  when  com- 
pared with  the   first  dialogue  film! 
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made  in  this  country  it  is  a  remarkabls  East, 
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^eTThoSe:st^armn^^^ 
his  sombre  Hamlet  of  the  evening  be- 
fore made  Touchstone  npely  amusme 
and  anything  but  a  bore.  In  the  brief 
part  of  Jacques  Ben  Greet  me  loweo 
the  t°nder-hearted  cynic  agreeably  and 
recited  the  famous  "Seven  Ages'^  speech 


states.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Walt) 
Whitman  s  Dartmouth  College  poem,  a  youthful 
admirer  of  the  poet  called  on  him  when  he  and 
his  mother  were  living  in  Brooklyn.  Walt  wa.^ 
_  ,not  at  home,  but  his  mother,  a  wholesome,  de-j 

 .  •    ,    finnri.h  "Thl  Other  llightful.  Venerable  lady,  entertained  the  visitor 

"o\es°"wer^e™  act'nr  accomp^         She  confessed  that  she  did  not  understand  some 
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rious  reciiai.  x>ui,  iwcji  wcic         """o'    ,.        —.^e   satisfactorily  accompiianc"  sue  coiiie&scu  inctu  anc  ^i^^,   

and  gave  the  chorus  an  opportun  ty  to    loles  for  the  dignified      ^^alfs  poetry,  but  she  said  with  warmth:  "Nc 

demonstrat;e  that  they  have  not  l^ostt^^     ^  "^/ff^'    ,  Holloway  and  the  strik-  1     , .  ^  ^1^,,^,^^  son... 


knack  of  singing  melodioasly  and  light- 
ly, in  the  midst  of  new-found  powers. 
Handel's  "Where'er  You  Walk"  was 
sung  with  smoothly  modelled  and  ex- 
pressive phrasing:  "Oh  Caesar,  Great 
Wert  Thou,"  from  Deems  Taylor's  op- 
era, "The  King's  Henchman,"  was  given 
a  strongly  British  swagger  and  flavor; 
"All  Praise  to  God  in  Light  Arrayed," 
from  "Lohengrin,"  was  the  high  point  of 
the  evening— rich  singing,  swelling  con- 
fidently to  a  tremendous  climax  brought 
deserved  applause  to  chorus  and  con- 
ductor. 

Marie  Murray's  warm,  deep  voice,  her 
intelligence,  her  musically  poised  and 
expressive  phrasing  made  her  singing 
of  the  Rossi  air  delightful.  To  the  Ger- 
man .wngs  she  brought,  first  of  all  the 
toil  of  working  out  their  difficulties 
(several  of  them  are  performed  very 
seldom),  and  second  the  keenness  of 
comprehension  of  a  well-trained  and 
sensitive  musical  and  literary  percep- 
tion. Her  songs  In  English  were  per- 
formed to  the  great  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  she  was  forced  to  add  extra 
numbers. 

The  next  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club 
win  take  place  on  March  10;  James 
Houghton,  baritone,  will  be  soloist. 

  w  "tt  ^ 

SANDERS  THEATRE 
"As  You  Like  It" 

A  comedy  in  fi^'e  acts^y,^^^";*i^l 
Shakespeare;  presented  by  the  Ben, 
Greet  Players  at  Sanders  "Theatre  Hai- 
vard  University,  last  evening  with  the, 
following  cast:  waiiei.! 

Orlando   Keith  Beer 

nu-J^r .v.'..'.'.'  •'»■'■"»" 

rhailes  — 

Kosalinrt  M 


Duke  of  W.  E.  Holloway  and  the  strik- 
K  handsome  Phebe  of  Sheila  G.lles- 
oie. 


imother  could  have  a  cleverer  son. 

Dr.   Johnson   would   not   have   the  wore 
"clever"  in  any  sense.   "This  is  a  low  ■word 
scarcely  ever  used  but  in  burlesque  or  con 
iroR  roRiN  Iversation;  and  applied  to  anything  a  man  like.s 

I-or  Gorin  baritone,  sang  the  follow- without  a  settled  meaning."  For  the  definition 
""program 'of  songs  and  operatic  airs  ..^.gjj.shaped,  handsome,"  he  quoted  the  sturdy 

Kngli.sh  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot:   "She  called  him 
*  Jgundy-guts,    and   he    called   her   lousy  Peg, 
though  the  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as 
any  was."    The  word  originally  meant  skilful, 
dexterous   with  one's  hands;   but  in  English 
dialect  it  came  to  mean  hand.some,  well  made; 
good,  kind,  well-behaved,  benevolent;  honest, 
respectable,    industrious;    truthful,  accurate; 
neat,  smooth;  a  clever  hor.se  was  gentle,  oi 
agile,  good  at  fences;  chief,  principal;  then  of 
inanimate  objects,  well  made,  satisfactory.  Td 
speak  of  a  clever  book  is  to  misuse  the  word, 
be  subjected  to  a  oiscipune  consiaeiau.y       On   Cape   Cod   one   may   hear   the  word 
more  complete  than  that  which  it  at  "comical"  used  as  a  synonym  of  singular,  cuii 

 _  _i — ^«.ln,qrtoc      T'/^   Via    euro     tVlp  ,       rr,  ^..a..; if    mQV    m#>fln  OQU, 


at  Jordan  hal  last  evening  . 

\Tiiaiill'.      Mia     Bplla     iraccini).  - 
ip.  i-olesi)  •     Der     Neus-nerise     (Scliuber  l 
MiniiPlied    (Br.Tliiiis  i  ;    .\ria    from  Attiln 
(^>nlil■      Ptaml.lun     from       Don  .liKui 
(.\Inxnrt):  Wiclniunu'   fSc-huinanii  i  :  /-iKcmier 
l.ifil    iHan«    Ppleri  :    Pien-olhc    Lied,  frcuu 
•  iiip  T"lp  St.-Mlt"   I  Koriurold)  :  Abend  Steni. 
from  "T.-.nnh.ulsPr"  l  W.nsiier)  :  Traiini  dui  '  h 
(I'p     ]l,inimoruiitr      I  Slr.HUss  I  :      .\ri.;i,  Irom 
■■X,t1iU'  (o"    (Verdi)  :   .\ria   from  Hi'rodia.s 
Ola^spiiPt):    Hpbrew    MpUkI.v     1  GruenberE- 1  : 
.Jewish   Folksone-   "Paslaohal"    (GnieiiberB ) . 

Mr.  Gorin.  who  hails  from  Vienna, 
is  a  young  baritone  endowed  with  an 
unusually,  and  unexpectedly  (for  he  is 
far  from  burly)  large,  warm,  and 
resonant  voice.  It  is  a  voice  of  valuable 
operatice  potentialities,  if  only  it  can 
be  subjected  to  a  discipline  considerably 
more  complete  than  that  which  it  at 
present  acknowledges.  To  be  sure,  the 
broadly  melodramtic  style  with  which 
he  saiig  a  couple  of  early  Verd;  airs— 
from  the  almost-never  heard  or  heard- 
of  operas  "Nabucco"  and  "Attila"— at- 
tested to  either  operatice  experience  or 
tarining  with  that  end  in  view.  Yet 
such  faults  as.  for  instance,  his  in- 
ability to  preserve  in  soft  passages  the 
clarity  and  resonance  that  he  display,^ 
in  fortissimo,  show  that  further  and 
more  careful  study  are  needed  before  h.s 
excellent  voice  can  be  put  to  profiitable 
use. 

A  lack  of  refinement  of  style,  a  habit 
of  taking  excessive  liberties  with  rhjthm 
and  tempo,  marred  his  singing  of  some 
German  Lieder  and  old  Italian  airs, 
although  theer  w^as  enough  left  that 
might  be  enjoyed — enough  evidence  of  a 
real  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  a  warmly 
rounded  phrase  and  of  a  power  to  con- 
vey it,  vocally — to  inspire  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Gorin  may  overcome  these  faults. 
If  he  can  learn  to  use  hLs  voice  more 
uniformly  and  less  violently  and  acquire 
a  firmer  sense  of  musical  style,  he  may 
go  far.  As  its  was,  there  was  a  certain 
conviction  and  not  a  little  beauty  in 
his  singing  of  the  songs  of  Schubert  and 
Brahms,  and  an  exuberance  that  par- 
took somewhat  of  the  musical  comedy 
stage  in  his  treatment  of  a  Zigeunerlied 
by  one  Hans  Peter,  and  of  a  pseudo- 
Spanish  song  by  Buzzi-Peccia  that 
formed  one  of  Mr.  Gorin's  encores.  He 
was  vei7  cordially  applauded  by  an 
audience  of  moderate  size.         S.  S. 

MAiR  A^^B  p  atterW 


ous.  In  English  provinces  it  may  mean  odd 
unusual,  queer;  or  disagreeable,  pert,  impertin- 
ent; capricious,  dangerous,  hazardous.  Porson 
writing  of  quaint  words  found  "comical"  td 
mean  unwell,  out  of  sorts.  He  quoted  a  Wor- 
cester man  saying:  "I  baint  justly  righteous  m 
■  my  inside,  I  feels  very  comical."  Suppose  Mr 
iJones  were  called  a  clever,  canny,  comical  per- 
!son  What  sort  of  a  man  would  he  really  be 
'in  the  eyes  of  various  English  provincials? 


Peter  Dean 
net  Hiii'hinsonI 
  Enid  Clark 

Jllil^,,;;:::::::::::;;  Donam  Lavne-s^..^ 

^[V''l,',. .Peler  heariiiE 
•ilX" .V         .  .  Adel a  FPi  Kii-'",, 

William  ^'^I'^fX  R?it 

Jaciueh  de  Bois  »  ^"^^ 

When  Rasalind  in  her  boy's  disguis 
can  stand   against  a  background  o 
black  velvet  cm-tains  and  exclaim  "This] 
is  the  Forest  of  Arden!"  without  rais 
ing  a  titter  from  an  audience,  one  may 
truly  hall  the  triumph  of  imagUaatlon 
over  realism  and  of  Shakespeare  over 
the  scene,  painters.    The   Ben  Greet 
Players,  presenting  "As  You  Like  It, 
at  Sanders  Theatre  Ia.'t  evening,  acted 
before  the  plainest  ol  backdrops  and 

v.-ith  only  the  minimum  of  properties  maik«'^"*'-   ^octpr- 

Yet  the  response  they  evoked  would  .        Patterson  yester 

have  done  honor  to  an  elaborate  and    Guy  Mair  -  statler  played 

-cstly  scenic  production.   For  once  it  (j^y  morning  at  tne  nu 
became  possibfc  to  grasp  how  Shake-      ^    f^r  two  Pi.»"°?-,ZfB(}ston  School 
-peare's  play  must  have  seemed  to  the^  ^      ^ies  in  ajd  of  the  B^s""  g^am: 
.nudience  of   his  time:    Swift-mo-^mg.  "^^^      ^tional  Therapy.  J^^^^ 
continuous   in   action    no   distracting  ^'     ^^    Rondij  in    C  majoj-^  ^^^j^ 
.■  aits  and  only  the  rich  costumes  of  the  P.'  y  ..r  „,.„  ■waltzes,  scnumau 
players  to  give  the  suggestion  of  their 
.station. 

I',  is  an  admii-able  method  of  produc- 
ing Shakespeare,  probably  better  for  the 
co:nedies  than  for  the  tragedies  which 
ire  better  for  a  certain  amount  of  suit- 
able investiture.  Last  night  one  could 
not  feel  rbe  need  of  artificial  trees  or 


Chasslnsl 


pianb  '  sol^^SchuTz  ''^'Evlev     -  --.-^  - 
Strauss's  "Blue  Danube  Waltzes. 

The  perfectly  matched  tonal  quality 
cr,H  ^fvlp  of  Mr  Mair  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son s'^too  wxll  Tnown  tp  need  corn- 
ment  only  that  can  be  said  which  has 
^ready  bLn  said  many  times:  that 
thev  Dlayed  with  perfect  ensemble, 
^rhvthni^  dash,  with  the  finest  adjust- 
rnjinnuc        .  ^   ^^^^  unfail- 

boird  the  transcription  of  Mi.  Mair 
"and  Mr  Patterson  becomes  clearer^  and 
the  interplay  of  voice,  especially  m  the 
Moza^t-Rondo.':  is  niuch  easier  to  fol- 
inw  The  variations  of  the  ineme  oi 
Havdn'' by  Brahms,  while  perfect  y  exe- 
cuted seemed  more  complete  performed 

Vrom'toe'  sombre  Rachmaninoff  to 
the  -superficial  brilliance  of  voice  p^ay 
in  "TiVrirev  in  the  Straw    by  Fian^z, 


Brahm's 

ihopin    R°n5°J[Ls';'.  schumann-Mair 

ments  from  'Turkey  Tn  the  Straw"  ' 
^.^l\v  ...franged  f^m  Guion's  version  for 


of    Strauss's  waltz  by  cnassms    t  | 


finished  product.   The  photography  \t 
clear,  the  recording  for  the  most  pari 
quite  satisfactory,  and  the  leading  lady 
Madv  Christians,  consistently'  beauti- 
ful and  a  good  actress.  So  clearly  dc 
the  players  speak  that  anyone  with  i 
knowledge  of  German  should  have  n( 
difficulty  in  following  them,  but  evei 
without  tl^is  knowledge  the  panto;nln" 
is  quite  graphic  enough  to  explain  th< 
action.  ,^ 
Granting  the  film  its  many  merits 
and  a  sizable  audience  .■'ecmed  full: 
appreciative  of  them  yesterday  after 
noon,  the  film  is  overlong  for  the  sligb 
.stoi-y  it  tells,  and  there  is  too  much  c 
t  he  'theme  .song  that  gives  the  .story  it 
name.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  thoug 
we  were  about  to  be  inflicted  with 
backstage  life  drama,  full  of  tears  an 
chest  heaving,  but  the  plot  turns  In 
stead  to  the  problem  of  a  successfi 
musical  comedy  prima  donna  who  glv( 
up   her   career   for   marriage.  Inf 
Lund,  half  in  love  with  her  .^ingin 
partner.  Otto  Radney,  is  bethrothed  I 
Dr    Hubert  Baumgart,  a  serious  an 
very  busy  young  physician.  They  bi 
1  married  and  she  puts  the  stage  bchta 
her  forgets  Otto  and  sets  herself  to  I 
a  good  wife  and  mother.  For  a  wlu^ 
she  is  very  happy  and  then,  b: 
sidious  degrees,  she  finds  herself 
ino-  for  her  old  life. 

A  chance  meeting  with  Ottn  wne 
visiting  a  night-club  with  her  hustar 
brings  matters  to  a  climax,  for  ' 
feels  that  Hubert,  although  af 
ate  and  considerate,  has  little 
her  in  his  work.    She  refuses 
plea  to  return  with  him  to  the 
but  Hubert,  warned  of  their. " 
by  a  jealous  admirer  of  Otto, 
that  a  separation  is  In  order.  D 
1  the  stage  again  and  fails,  and 
'  end  is  reconciled  to  her  husbani 
Christians,  a  lovely  blonde,  sin- 
ii-ioly  and  does  an  intoxicated 
excellent.  Hans  Stuwe  is  op: 
1^    the    serious    Hubert  and 
Jankuhn  is  a  stolid  Otto,  altto 
•;"icc  is  pleasing  in  quality.  E 

CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNBK" 

I    In  a  program  of  original  chW   

sketches  given  last  night  at  Hanw  ^^^^^ 

hall  by  the  building  fund  committee  ^^^jj. 

Choate  school.  Miss  Skinner  thoroug)  ,i  nine 

^^.Teort  a  laree  and  appreciative  au  Iractlon 
convinced  a  laige  anu  ^^^^ 

ence  that  good  theatre  does  not  nec  ^ 
sarily  mean  a  company,     sne  is  ^  y^, 
creative  and  sufficient    unto    h<^de.  \ 
'Whatnot  for  a  moment  does  the  dpej,, 
seem  empty.  She  draws  upon  the  »  ^^l^^^ 
ing   and   imagination   of  her  lisiei  „^^^^ 
with  a  skill  of  a  master  violinist  c  Rosallni 
^at^ly  phrasing  a  Chopin  Nocturne  r.ently. 
sketches  are  fresh,  adroit  and  orMsJ  jailer,  f 
Her  self -written  Unes  are  not  only  1  fmnish 
Tnd  ahve,  but  her  hesitations,  Alpettf: 
and  paus^  make  her  unseen  cori    The  , 
as  real  as  though  they  were  besid^  passed, 
on  the  stage.    Her  program  gave  lathe 
the  opportunity   of  portraying  9  mwi' 

'^"MiS"skinner   possesses   a  beau  t,, 
sp-aking  voice,  which  enhances  «  meo.o.. 
inflection  and  accent^an  artist,  pt,ra«ii 
does  not  depend  upon  Personality!  , ,  , 
'  to    entertain.  One    could    go    ^»f,o  cl 
definitely  exclaimng  about  her 
ing  manner,  her  artistry  a.nd  her 
but  suffice  to  say,  a  evening  speni 
Miss  Skinner  and  her  sketches  m 
days  of  mechanical  reproductions, 
evening  of  pure  enjoyment.   L.  U 

SHllBERT  1 
"A  Wonderful  Night"  „  ^  , 

"A  wonderful  Night"  ("Die  rieder- 
maus"),  an  operetta  in  three  act^;j«'^^^^ 
r  Johann  Strauss,  book  adapted  by 
Fanny  Todd  Mitchell  from  'Le  Re- 
M'  a  farce  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy; 
Iteged  by  Jose  Ruben,  and  produced  by 
:?e' Messrs.  Shubert  f  ,f ^f^^^,*  , 
Theatre,  New  York.  Oct.  31,  1929,  per 
formed  last  evening  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  with  the  lollowing  ca^t:  ^^^^^^^ 

Lalzo  Garbo  Greta  Alpeter  | 

it%n6.  Gnmewaid.- ; :  l : : ; :  •G'ad.v.^  Baxt^or 
Max  Grunewald   ■'■.'Joseph  Ixrlora 

,  Dr.  Von  Lublie   Robert  Pitkin 

Bochmeister  Mary  Wilkins 

rrie<ia    •    Hal  Conklijig 

Prince  KosloksUy .  Sallie  Slembler 

I  Frau  Hickenlooper  Bernard  Gorcey 

'  '"'^r'  Oie  second  tin^e  in  15  months  a 
i  Boston  audience  has  been  P>^ly"e8«^ 
i  listen  to  the  languorous  waltzes,  tHe 
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I  '1'  ■  ■  mazifkaarBie    i  ; 

I  lie  Ki  actful  gavottes  uiid  tlic  -spi  igUUy 
schottkches  characteristic  of  old  Vien- 
na. Nool  Coward  crrated  or  cunningly 
redressed  these  fascinating  rhythms  and 
tempos  In  •'Bitter  Sweet,"  that  charm- 
ing romance  of  London  and  Vienna,  set 
to  niuslc.  Last  evwilng  came  Johann 
Strauss  s  score  of  'TDie  Pledcrmaus."  56 
years  old,  yet  aa  sparkling  and  dellght- 
iul  as  If  It  had  been  composed  yester- 
year. Not  that  this  score  Is  a  novelty 
to  the  world.  It  has  been  heard  In 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  but  apparently  never  before  In 
operatic  form  In  this  musical  centre  ofi 
the  East,  called  Boston.  Can  It  be  that, 
save  for  the  Messrs.  Shubert,  we  never 
would  have  heard  It? 

Previous  productions  have  been 
known  as  "Nlghtblrds,"  "The  Merry 
Countess."  The  present  title,  "A  Won- 
derful Night,"  Is  as  good  as  any.  The 
book,  from  Its  first  writing,  has  never 
been  clt«d  as  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, 
or  more  than  mediocre  drollery.  Al- 
way.s  it  has  been  the  score  which  has 
carried  the  performance.  So  It  was  last 
night:  the  score,  and  two  voices,  those 
of  Miss  Baxter  as  the  masked  Rosalinde 
— ^she  was  Mathilda  at  the  New  York 
premiere,  and  of  Miss  Alpeter  as  Adele, 
the  saucy  maid— she  was  Kathie  in  New 
York.  There  are  no  singing  voices 
among  the  men,  but  that  matters  little. 
The  two  women,  the  orchestra  and  the 
excellent  chorus  are  enough  for  a  full 
evening's  enjoyment. 

There  had  been  apprehension  in  cer- 
tain musical  breasts  that  a  band  of 
20  musicians  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  siveeplng  beauties  of  the  Strauss 
score.  The  story  runs  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shubert,  hearing  this,  was  eager  to  ex- 
pand ills  orchestra  for  the  opening  per- 
formances at  least  to  30;  that  the  local 
musicians'  union  Insisted  on  the  entire 
ngagement  or  not  at  all;  and  that  Mr. 
Shubert,  indignant,  decided  to  chance 
t  wah  his  usual  20.  He  had  feared,  in 
fact,  that  a  larger  volume  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  efifect  of  the  voices  from  the 
stage.  In  this  it  seems  that  he  reasoned 
sanely.  Which  brings  us  to  that  pro- 
digious mechanical  tinje-saver,  the  re- 
volving stage.  Even  on  such  a  spacious 
floor  as  the  Shubert  offers,  this  stage  on 
a.  stage  forced  the  ensembles  almosti 
Dnto  the  footlights.  Depth  must  be  sac-, 
ificed,  settings  trimmed.  The  ballroom  I 
t  Prince  Koslofsky's,  for  instance,  an 
mpressive  picture  In  black  and  gold, 
ith  old  rose  window  drapes  and  heavy  , 
Uass  chandeliers  and  dark,  rich  tapes- 
ries  floating  aloft,  should  have  been  on 
argcr  scale  for  the  ballet,  and  for  the 
ild,  ranging  dancers  of  the  czardas. 
[Besides  giving  this  effect  of  close  quar- 
[;ers,  the  revolving  stage  set  the  singers 
[forward,  thrust  their  outflung  voices  full 
n  the  faces  of  the  audience. 

As  for  the  story.  Max,  a  gay  young 
husband  who  is  as  eeneroTK  tn  hw  r^^i-i 

Is  to  his  wife  1  namorous  attentions,  is 
ranted  a  night's  respite  from  service] 
!f  nine  days  in  jail  for  a  minor  in- j 
taction  of  the  municipality's  laws.  | 
lochmeister,  the  prison  warden,  arrests 
Karbo,  Hungarian  tenor,  whom  he  finds 
h  Max's  salon,  tete-a-tete  with  Rosa- 
Inde.  When  his  wife  hears  that  Max 
las  gone  to  the  prince's  ball,  after  fib- 
ling  to  her,  she  follows,  masked.  Max 
lakes  love  to  her,  but  she  does  not  un- 
tiask.  In  the  end  he  discovers  that 
tosalinde  is  worth  cultivating,  perma- 
fently.  Bochmeister  and  Blotz,  the 
failer,  played  squeakily  by  Mr.  Gorcey, 
furnish  most  of  the  comedy,  with  Miss 


oWfi  Tittle  Tolce,  Tor  IRe 
J,         .     I       For  once  nothing  Mr. 
I  Oakiu  might  say  could  be  funnier. 
I  W.  E.  G. 


MUSIC 


ts  humorTfti'fit'set 
'  n  ui  , ,  ,,,,  ago.  This  time  it 
is  tlie  ascendant  Charles  Ruggles  who 
dons  the  petticoats  of  Lord  Pancourt 
Babberly  and  prances  around  in  cork- 
screw curls,  black  silk  bonnet  and  long 
skirts.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  at  this 
late  date  that  Mr.  Ruggles  is  one  of  the 
select  band  of  spontaneously  funny 
actors  in  pictures  and  the  amusement 
to  be  derived  from  the  current  film  Is 
due  almost  entirely  to  his  efforts. 

"Charley's  Aunt"  is  filled  with  the 
broadest  sort  of  slapstick  humor,  with 
excursions  into  downright  vulgarity.  It 
is  overlong,  at  times  slightly  dull  and 

'^sZf^XriZVZ^U^.'i^l^^^^^  Of  niixed  programs  of  uneven 

antics  of  Mr.  Ruggles.  His  mobile  coun 
tenance  presents  a  continuous  succes 


BEINALD  WEIiRE  WRATH 
Kor  the  first  time  In  10  years,  as  he 
remarked  to  his  large  and  frlenUy 
audience,  Reinald  Werrenrath  stood  on 
the  platform  of  Jordan  hall  last  nignt. 
His  purpose  was  to  give  "an  Intiniito 
rrcltal"  of  German  Licder  with  "in- 
formal comments,"  and  to  return,  after 


sion  of  ludicrous  expressions,  from  the 
utmo.st  enjoyment,  when  kissing  his 
friends'  girls,  to  abject  dismay  when 
discovered,  still  in  his  his  disguise,  in 
the  act  of  smoking  a  large  black  cigar. 
His  would-be  mincing,  prancing  gait 
Ills  absurdly  falsetto  voice,  his  coy  hide- 
and-go-seek  with  two  elderly  gentlemen 
are  genuinely  funny.  In  the  few  In- 
stances when  he  Is  not  burlesquing  to 
his  heart's  content  he  makes  rather  a 
nice-looking  old  lady.  A  master  of 
pantomime  always,  he  is  here  given 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
his  uncommon  gifts.  More's  the  pity 
that  his  material  was  so  shop-worn  and 
so  obvious. 

The  plot  hardly  needs  any  outline 
at  this  late  date.    Briefly,  Lord  Fan- 
com-t  Babberly,  a  young  nobleman  with 
a  taste  for  amateur  theatricals,  consents  i 
to  pose  as  the  elderly  aunt  of  his  fel- 
low  student.    Charley    Wykeham,    in . 
order  to  help  the  latter  propose  to  the 
lady    of    his    heart.    Amy  Spettigue. 
Charley  and  his  room-mate,  Jack  Ches- 
ney,  who  wishes  to  marry  Kitty  Verdun  1 
are  expecting  Charley's  aunt.  Donna  ' 
Lucia  D'Alvadorez,   a  wealthy  widow 
from  Brazil,  but  she  fails  to  show  up  in 
time  for  the  _  luncheon  they  are  giving  . 
for  the  girls.'   Babberly  becomes  more  i 
and  more  Involved  in  deception,  par-  i 
ticularly  when  Amy's  guardian  tries  to  j 
make  love  to  him,  but  everything  ends  i 
very  matrimonially  and  happily.    Of  | 
the  supporting  cast,  the  best  work  is 
contributed    by   Halliwell    Hobbes,  as 
Stephen  Spettigue,  and  Wilson  Benge 
as  Charley's  long  suffering  man  servant, 
Brassett.   June  Collyer  and  Doris  Lloyd 
are  suitably  charming.        E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Gang  Buster" 

An  all-talkinsr  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
Joseiih  L.  Mankiewiez  from  the  story  by 
i'erey  Heath:  directed  by  A.  Edward  Suther- 
lanu  and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the 
lollowiuff  cast: 

Charlie  (Cyclone)  Case  Jack  Oakie 

Sy  v,a  Martme  .Jean  Arthur 

Mike   Slade  William  Bovd 

A„j  ■   Wynne  Gibson  : 

Andrew  Martine  William   Morns  I 

i^ete  Caltek  Franpis  MacDonaUl 

J^^rlo   .  .    Albert  Conti 

Gopher  Brant   Tom  Kennedy 

fi'''"'"er   Harry  Stnbbs 

ntZ   ^■"''^e  Adams 

M.  rini'.,;' Constanlm  Romanolf 

Ti  ?   P^-i  Harmon 

Taxi  Driver  Eddie  Dunn 

Mr.  Oakie,  champion  delineator  of 
sap  types,  offers  a  pleasant  hour  or 
more  in  'The  Gang  Buster."  As  a  very 
green,  fresh  and  ingratiating  youth 
from  Arkansas,  trying  to  sell  accident 
insurance  in  a  big  city,  where  gang 
leaders  control    the   chief  industries, 


Ipeter's  aid  as  the  artful  maid.  ]  Oakle  ambles  into  trouble  and  out  again 
The  latter,  improving  as  the  evening  (unscathed,  unabashed    ■  • 


lassed,  sang  the  jocund  laughing  song  ^I'TZ  '  '^^, 
ji  the  second  act  with  verve  and  tonal  P'eased  with  himself 
Cudacity  and  surety,  for  which  she  was 
loundly  applauded.  Miss  Baxter  was 
|*est  in  the  czardas,  combining  a  rich 
Lezzo-soprano  with  admirable  dramatic 
Ibhraslng.  She  is  an  unassuming  but 
i  very  competent  artiste.  Mr.  Leach, 
Ivho  clenches  his  teeth  when  he  talks, 
Iicted  the  amatory  Max  as  If  he  were 
l)ut  of  a  London  music  hall.  Mr.  Pit- 
Icin  was  noisily  amusing  in  his  inebri- 
lited  scenes.  Miss  Stembler  laughed  In- 

rdlnately  as  the  ponderous  Prau  Hick- 
I'n.sloopel-,  Mr.  Newdahl  was  earnest  as 


When  he  is 

^,  -  in  his  role  of 

Charlie  Cyclone"  Case,  he  rocks  on 
his  heels  and  grins  and  seems  about  to 
break  Into  a  tap  dance.  We  rather 
\yish  he  would  just  to  disturb  ever  so 
lightly  the  merry  round  of  wisecracks 
which  emerge  from  that  amiable  orifice 
which  is  part  of  the  Oakian  stock  in 
trade.  Only  once  does  he  depart  from 
the  even  good  nature  which  guards  him 
even  in  his  most  perilous  moments. 
Then,  abruptly,  he  justifies  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Cyclone"  and  sails  into  William 
,Boyd,  who  as  tough  leader  of  a  tough 


the  Hungarian  intruder  of  the  first  actj  gang  has  Immured  the  fair  Sylvia  until 
The  costumes  were  oddly  attractive  he  can  obtain  incriminating  papers 
Mr  Hoff  conducted  discreetly  through]  from  her  father,  his  one-time  attorney, 
out.    v  _       W.  E.  G.  '  "'^  -  •• 


quality,  to  his  first  love,  as  he  phrased 
It;  namely,  the  German  Lied.  This  was 
the  popular  American  baritone's  pro- 
gram, devoted  to  the  three  greatest 
writers  of  the  German  art  song — Schu- 
bert, Brahms,  and  Wolf:  I,  Franz 
Schubert — Aufenthalt,  Nachtstueck,  Der 
Doppelgaenger,  Who  is  Sylvia,  Gruppe 
aus  dem  Tartarus.  II,  Johannes  Brahms 
— O  wuesst  Ich  doch  den  Weg  zurueck, 
Tambourliedchen,  O  kuehler  Wald, 
Sonntag,  Von  ewlge  Liebe.  Ill,  Hugo 
Wolf — Zur  Ruh',  zur  Ruh',  Auf  ein 
altes  altes  Blld,  Lieber  Alles,  Lebe  Wohl, 
Liebesglueck.  Harry  Spier  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

The  "comments,"  some  read  from 
manuscript  and  others  more  really  In- 
formal in  effect,  were  of  two  kinds.  A 
short  discussion  of  the  salient  charac-j 
teristics  of  the  composer  in  question 
preceded  each  group;  each  song  was 
Introduced  by  a  few  sentences  of  elucl-1 
dation  or  description — often  In  apt  and 
poetic  terms.  Less  formal,  but  also  less 
pertinent,  less  likely  to  assist  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  music,  were  Mr.  Werren- 
rath's  casual  reminiscences  of  how  this 
or  ■  that  song  first  swam  into  his 
ken;  of  how  he  had  waded  through 
Schubert's  or  Brahms's  or  Wolf's  com- 

Elete  works  to  discover  songs  that  every- 
ody  else  was  not  singing;  of  how  long 
ago  his  pioneering  spirit  led  him  first 
to  sing  the  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf.  There 
was  a  belated  and  hardly  necessary  de- 
fence of  Brahms  against  a  charge  of 
excessive  Intellectualism  and  against 
some  ancient  and  amusing  strictures  by 
the  late  Henry  T.  Finck — who  had  de- 
scribed Johannes  as  a  dressmaker,  "a 
kind  of  musical  Worth." 

To  put  his  audience  into  the  right 
frame  of  mind,  Mr.  Werrenrath  had  be- 
gun by  telling  of  a  party  of  friends 
whom  he  had  Invited  to  his  New  York 
apartment,  and  who  had  stayed  late 
into  the  night,  playing  the  piano  and 
listening  to  music — "They  were  a  good 
gang,"  he  said,  and  to  whom,  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Werrenrath 
began  to  sing  the  songs  he  loved  best, 
the  very  songs  that  formed  last  night's 
program.  He  asked  his  audience  to 
Imagine  Jordan  hall  transformed  into 
an  ordinary  room,  like  the  scene  of 
that  party,  and  to  tlirow  off  the  formal- 
ity of  the  concert  hall.  He  asked  his 
hearers  to  listen  to  him  as  to  one  sing- 
ing the  music  he  loved  best.  The  re- 
sponse cannot  have  failed  to  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  singer. 

Mr.  Werrenrath  warned  his  audience 
that  he  had  not  yet  completely  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
and  spoke  deprecatingly  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  voice.  It  was  not  easily  to 
be  detected,  however,  that  he  was  sing- 
ing under  unusual  difficulties.  The  vocal 
faults  which  most  stood  out  were  those 
which  the  mind  has  long  associated 
with  his  singing,  regretfully.  Though 
his  performance  of  a  song  occasionally 
laiipd  to  suggest  the  mood  which  his 
preliminary     remarks     announced  — 

Schubert's  Aufenthalt  is  an  instance 
—  yet  in  general  there  could  be  noth-i 
ing  but  praise  for  the  spirit  and  In- 
telligence that  underlay  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  admirable  and  wholly  un- 
hackneyed   selection    of    songs  that 

formed  his  program.  " 

The  enthusiastic  applause  of  Mr. 
Werrenrath's  audience  brought  the  fol- 
lowing additional  songs:  Schubert's 
Meeresstille,  Brahms's  Sapphlsche  Odrs 
Wolf's  Bltterolf.  S.  S. 


that  he  had  hastily  made  as  a  griff"  to 
his  newly  married  wife?  On  shipboard 
the  one  he  took  away  disappeared  as 
he  was  showing  it  to  fellow-passengers. 
He  was  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
the  lost  sphinx  was  the  original.  What 
would  the  curator  of  the  mu."^.cum  think 
of  him?  Should  he  write  and  tell  them 
of  the  loss?  Should  he  keep  mum? 
What  should  he  do  when  the  curator 
and  e:{perLs  met  him,  for  they  were 
coming  to  Italy? 

The  story  is  a  pleasant  one,  a  mixture 
of  fiction  and  descriptions  of  Italian 
cities  and  Italian  life,  with  psychic 
characters,  who  could  trace  the  history 
of  the  Uttle  sphinx  from  its  maker  of 
centuriesi.  ago.  A  roguish  pet  monkey 
was  in  the  company  of  the  rich  banker, 
Mr.  Belknap,  who  was  taking  him  to  his 
wife— Mr.  Belknap  was  almost  "s 
psychic  as  Mr.  Petersen,  who  rejoiccrd 
In  a  "vibratory"  method.  This  agree- 
able Petersen  was  professionally  a  "rest- 
ful gymnast."  His  system  of  corrective 
muicular  and  nervous  exercises  ex- 
tended, by  what  he  termed  a  series  of 
hygienic  paradoxes,  from  the  pituitary 
Rland  to  the  pedal  digits,  and  had 
proved  effective  for  stammering,  cardiac: 
murmurs,  asthma  and  disorders  of  tno 
dlaphi-agm,  colitis,  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections." A  fine  fellow,  this  Mr.  Peter- 
sen, even  if  visiting  Italian  places  he 
saw  visions  of  century-old  events. 

Miss  Longstreet,  a  demure  Carnegie 
librarian  from  Ohio,  was  VLsiting  Euroijc 
for  the  first  time.  Miss  Val  Stickney  by 
her  chatter  made  trouble  for  Jonathan 
and  his  pretty  wife.  Miss  Stickney  wa.s 
cro.ssing  to  study  European  tea  shops 
before  opening  a  coast-to-coast  chain  of 
Main  Street  Tea  and  Waffle  Bungalows 
at  Sachem's  Head,  Ct.  She  had  in- 
vented fourteen  recipes  for  fudge  cale. 
There  was  the  banker  Belknap's  pas- 
sionate daughter  Sue,   who  assaulted 

1 violently  poor  Jonathan  In  his  studio  in 
Florence.  "Sue  Belknap,"  he  said  with 
desperate  firmness,  "I  won't  have  you 
weeping  on  my  shoulder,  alone  with  me 
in  my  studio."  There  was  an  aristocrat 
Italian  who  loved  Mr.  Belknap's  other 
daughter.  He  was  arrested  because  he 
did  not  approve  of  Fascist  methods;  but 
he  escaped,  was  ^guised  as  a  monk. 
,  and  finally  crossed  the  border  for  a 
j  happy  home  with  Sally  In  the  United 
States. 

William  Black,  a  once  popular  novel- 
ist, invented  characters  merely  as  ac- 
cessories to  scenery  which  he  described 
at  tedious  length.  Miss  Converse's  men 
and  women  are  always  in  the  fore- 
ground; her  descriptions  aid  the  reader 
in  knowing  the  men  and  women. 

Jonathan's  wife  was  lovable  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  she  , 
dropped  into  poetry,  but  it  was  her  own. 
She  was  brave  and  consoling  while 
Jonathan  was  in  doleful  dumps  over  the 
loss  of  the  sphinx.  When  it  was  found 
in  a  strange  hiding  place  troubles  were 
by  no  means  over.  If  he  had  cut  a 
distinguishing  mark  under  the  base  of 
the  copy — this  entertaining  novel  would 
I  not  have  been  written. 

Large  Audience  Enjoys  Films 

Of  Oberammergau 


_   W.  E 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

:harley'8  Aunt" 

An  all-talkinff  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
McGrew  Willis  Iroro  the  vlay  of  the  same 
ime  bv  Brandon  Thomas:  directed  by  Al 
iristie"  and  presented  by  Columbia  with 
IP  tollowing:  cast:  „  i 

!>r,3  Fanconrt  Babberly   Charlie  Riifffle" 

mv  -ii.pitigue   June  CoUver 

tiarire  Wykeham   Hush  WiUiam.s 

bnna  Lucia  D'Alvadorei  ...      Dons  Lloyd 

fephen  Soettigus   ..Halliwell  Hohhfs 

ha  Delahay  .Flora  Le  Breton 

Sck  Chesney   Rodney  McLe^non 

Rttv  Verdun   Flora  Shcflield 

tr  Francis  Chesney   '  Smalles 

frasselt   Wilson  Benee 

There  can  be  few  among  theatre- 
oers  and  screen  faiis  who  have  not,  at 
be  time  or  another,  been  privileged  to 
Le  "Charley's  Aunt."  Once  again  It 
Las  been  revived  and  the  hearty  laugh- 
i«r  of  audiences  at  the  New  B.  F 
ISeith  Theatre  bears  testimony  to  the 


Boyd,  who  probably  could  toss  Jackie 
;  iout  of  a  window  any  time  he  felt  like 
it,  tries  to  make  the  encounter  easy  for 
jhim.  Like  the  rest  of  the  picture,  this 
fight  is  funny  as  well  as  phony. 

"The  Gang  Buster"  actually  is  a  neat 
If  unpolished  travesty  on  gang  warfare 
Mike  Slade  and  Pete  Caltek,  rival  head- 
men, decide  to  fight  it  out  after  a  flour- 
ish of  guns  in  a  surprise  meeting  in 
one  of  Slade's  retreats.  Meantime 
young  Case  has  saved  the  life  of  An- 
drew Martine,  has  met  his  daughter 
Sylvia  and  sets  forth  as  a  lone  knight 
to  rescue  her  when  he  hears  of  the  kid- 
napping. Armed  with  a  wrench  pur- 
chased from  his  taxi  driver,  Charlie 
pummels  his  way  inio  Slade's  castle 
rescues  Sylvia  and  helps  the  police,  who 
have  been  summoned  by  a  neighbor, 
to  round  up  the  gangsters.  We  leave 
mm  and  Sylvia  happy,  yet  crying.  Why? 
The  fag  end  of  a  tear  bomb,  left  by  the 


A  Boston  Author's  Clever 
Mystery  Tale  Which 
Has  No  Horrors 


(  SPHINX,  a  novel  by  Florence  Converse. 
I     311  pages.  Price  $2.  E.  P,  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

,  The  cover  describes  this  novel  as  "a 
:  mystery."  The  mystei-y  is  not  of  the 
hair  raising,  blood-curdling  order;  it  Is 
concerned  with  the  coat  pocket  of 
[Jonathan.  In  which  pocket  did  he 
'  hastily  put  a  little  gold  sphinx;  did  he 
:  take  the  one  in  the  museum  or  the  copy 


Burton  Holmes  began  his  screen  i^ep- 
resentation  of  Oberammergau  and  the 
Passion  Play  last  night  in  Symphony 
hall  by  indulging  in  reminiscenses  of 
his  early  years;  how  as  a  boy,  attend- 
ing an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  play 
by  John  L.  Stoddard  in  Chicago  he 
vowed  then  and  there  that  he,  too, 
[would  go  to  Oberammergau.  Perhaps 
he  even  then  dreamed  of  future  lec- 
tures in  which  he  would  be  his  own 
showman  and  talker. 

He  has  seen  the  play  several  times. 
On  his  first  visit  he  had  the  desire  of 
his  boyhood;  he  met  Mr.  Stoddard  in 
the  village,  stayed  in  the  same  cottage, 
sat  next  to  him  in  the  then  primitive 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
last  night  wa.s  the  illustrated  compari- 
son between  the  village  and  the  artistic- 
life  of  1904  and  1910  and  that  of  1930. 
One  regretted  that  a  visit  had  not  been 
made  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  when 
the  village  and  the  performance  were 
less  sophisticated;  when  famous  per- 
formers were  in  their  prime.  What  if 
the  seats  in  the  theatre  were  without 
backs?  What  if  the  rain  might  fall  on 
the  heads  of  the  devout  and  these 
merely  curious? 

The  many  views  of  the  picturesquely 
I  situated  village  were  accompanied  by 
those  of  the  buildings;  the  houses  paint- 
ed in  a  deceptive  manner  so  that  a 
window  with  a  man  sitting  behind 
it  seemed  real — though  there  was  no 
window,  no  man;  such  was  the  artist's 
skill.  There  were  pictures  of  a  sacred 
nature  on  walls.  There  were  views  of 
interiors — hed  rooms  with  beds  that 
were  instruments  of  torture,  known  to- 
day by  .sojourners  in  German  and  Aus- 
trian villages— hard  beneath  with  the 
enormous  stuffed  coverings — beds  as  a 
rule  all  too  short. 

The  contrast  between  the  cost^imes 
of  the  tourists  coming  to  the  plav  --^ 
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earlier  vears  and  tho£€  of  the  tourists 
of  1930  "was  amusing.  Audiences  m  the 
future  will  no  doubt  laugh  loudly  at 
the  fashions  of  1930,  as  the  audience 
laughed  last  night.  Mr.  Holmes  re- 
gretted the  modernization  that  had 
changed  the  appearance  and  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  old  bui  dings— 
eround  floors  now  used  by  shop-keepers. 

There  was  a  wealth  of  pictures  show- 
ing the  actors  of  the  past  and  present 
Sie  arrival  of  tourists,  the  theatre  as 
it  was  and  as  it  is.  the  "o^^s  entering 
and  leaving  for  the  recess.  Then  came 
the  tableaux  that  precede  the  play, 
not  so  naive  as  those  of  former  years, 
vet  even  now  Adam  and  Eve  have  re- 
Dlaced  their  fig  leaves  and  are  more 
decorously  attired.  The  scenes  In  the 
Dlav  were  reverently  reproduced  and 
treated  by  the  audience  with  reverence, 
i  ThI  title  of  this  uncommon  y  interest- 
mg  travel  talk  might  well  Ue  been, 

'o^berammergau  ^"'•'"S^Hon'tLs  Iftcr- 
There  will  be  a  repetition  this  a  Iter 
noon  Next  week  the  subject  wi  1  be 
"Cth  Africa--the  mysterious  land, 
.hot  ha r seen  many  conquerors  from 
men  ^n  preWstSl^c  days  \o  those  o 
?Sday  who  wonder  at  the  rums  tha^ 

bear  w"n««  t°        '^^"'^  °^  H 


.  A  .  r.,  T-KW  irnipnsnwBPl's  Im-  igralUyuiK  ^lial  lie  hit-s  forgouen  io 
ing  reminder  of  Till  5,"'^"^P«f.^' trade  on  that  famous  wobbly  leg.  usefiU 
pudence-there  are  inany  more  that  i^^  ^^^^      ^       ^  ^^^^  musical  comed.v. 

ar«  Mr.  Hadley  s  ow-n.    ^^^^  *^f„  I  Miss  Tastoan,  whose  talents  seem  lr> 

tion  is  not  too  deliberately  oriental  in  .     .•  ,  ^  

 V  „.vii».vi  (<:  a  hiPKsinp  for  there 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

M  Dr.  KoLsevitzky  is  taking  a  vaca- 

pi'adley  arranged  this  P^gram.  Haydn. 
Ifer&^adV-  r4t"t?me  at  these 
^'-„,^f<.^  wariiev  "Salome, '  tone  poem 
(after  Osc^r  Whde).  Hadle^^  Suit^ 
.  =t;=Lc7^f  Ppkin"  (first  time  in  Boston), 
^^f^adkv  cordially  welcomed,  was 

tt  w'as  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the 

Koussevitzky  rejoiced  the  audience  uy 
bringing  out  the  "Horn"  Symphony. 
Tl^^  one  chosen  yesterday  is  a^  fresl^ 
as  it  it  were  composed  last  year 
'has  vitality;  it  overflows  with  hlgii 
sniritl  here  and  *ere  are  passages 
Kat'^kre'^'singularly  X"^"'^'^^^^ 
monically  and  in  •  3,'^:,.¥(fi^'^as 

internretation  was  not  peitunctory.  *s 
s  tio  often  the  case  when  a  conductor 
dei^s  to  notice  Haydn;  nor  was  it  too 
reverential.     The   music  appealed 
hiJn"  he  knew  what  he  wished  for  the 
pTfonJiance;  the  off hestra  sympathized 
He    with  him;  the  result  was  delightful, 
wo       Mr.  McKinley's  "Masquerade  was 
de     nlaved  in  Boston  for  the  first  iune  at  a 
%     St  of  the  New  England  Conserv^a- 
sv     tory  of  Music's  orchestra  late  m  19^»; 
Sv     Last  June  it  ''as  heard  at  a  Pop. 
fo     concert     Composed  in  1924,  it  waiiea 
%     ^  Dublic  hearing   till  it  was  perfomed 
fn  1926  at  a  New  ^rk  Stadium  con- 
nc     cert    It  lias  been  plSyed  by  symphony 
?h     orchestras  of  Chicago,  Detroit  PMa- 
,  delpWa  New  York.  Syracuse^  The  com- 
poster,  born  at  Yarmouth  Me   in  1895, 


tion  IS   not   too   Qeiiuei<ibt.iy   v/wti.,.-.  — 

character,  which  is  a  blessmg.  for  there 
has  been  far  too  much  pseudo-onen- 
I  talism  in  music.  When  Mr.  Eichhcirn 
gives  us  the  real  thing,  bringing  the 
native  Instruments  with  him.  the  ef- 
fect is  chiefly  the  gratification  of  curi- 
osity—and  this  in  spite  of  all  his  skill 
and  taste  as  a  musician. 

Mr  Hadley  conducted  a  series  or  or- 
chestral  concerts   last   September  in 
Tokyo    where    his   suite    "Streets  oi 
Pekin"  was  first  performed.   There  are 
se>ren  short  movements.    There  is  no 
attempt  to  be  rigorously,  phonograph- 
ically  oriental.  In  fact,  the  Suite  might 
easily  bear  another  title.  Occasionally 
a  theme  pops  up  that  Mr  Hadley  may 
have  heard,  as  he  sojourned  in  the  east, 
but  the  treatment  throughout  the  Suite 
is  European-American.     Two  of  the 
slow  movemenU  have  genuine  charm- 
especially  the  one  with  the  expressive 
violoncello  solo,  beautifully  Played  b? 
Mr  Bedetti.    These  movements  mignt 
as  will  have  been  entitled  "Nocturne" 
and  "Moonhght  on  the  Hudson  .  The 
Suite  is  interesting;  there  are  skilfully 
orchestrated  pages.    It  is  the  work  of 
a  well-grounded  musician  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  east  and  paid  riio 
compliment  by  giving  his  new  work  the 
title  "Streets  of  Pekin,"  wtih  sub-titles 
which  would  give  the  local  color  not  to 
be  found  in  the  music  itself.  .... 

The  concert  wUl  be  repeated  tonight. 
Mr.  Arbos  has  arranged  the  following 
program  for  next  week:  Corelli.  Suite. 
Cesar  Fi-anck,  Symphony  m  D  minor 
De  Falla;  Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo,  _ 
Albeniz,  "El  Albaicin"  and  'Navarra 
(arranged  for  orchestra  by  Arbos). 


Miss  Tasmnan,  wnose  laicnis  seem  i 
have  bren  kept  in  subjucation,  blossotra 
forth  brilliantly  as  the  gorgeous  rrltzi. 
Mr.  Boles  sings  well,  acts  easily.  Here 
likewise  are  possibilities  hitherto  iin 
suspected.  W.  E.  O. 


- SCHELLING  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  of  Ernest  Schelling's  con 


7,artea;i  ■  ■  ^  ,  , 

been  four.a  on  any  bn.ui  ..rai 
One  would  suppo.se,  however,  that  any 
performance  that  showed  a  sen.sitlve 
Appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
music  il.<^elf-lts  shapeliness  and 
measure,  its  tenderness  and  its  humoi. 
its  beauty  free  from  emotional  excess, 
its  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  ingcinious- 
ness-and  which  enabled  the  hearer 
to  perceive  and  enjoy  the.se  q»aUties 
would  obviously  be  Mozartean  w  thoul 
the  need  of  access  to  any  revealed  or 
transmitted  "tradition." 

Sed  bv  this  sufficiently  exacting 
rule.  Miss  Hess-s  delightful  perfoi-niance 
should  .have  satisfied^love..  of  Mozar 
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Doser,  born  at  laimu"''". 
fs  now  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory's  faculty.    He  disclauns 
anrpVogram  or  descriptive  tatention  | 
for  his  "Masquerade."    The  title  suf- 

^'tWs  music  is  agreeable  to  hear  wMe 
it  is  playing,  but  it  leaves  no  definite  im- 
nression-  it  does  not  disclose  marked 
EduaUty.  Whenjtbreaks  into  wha 
is  loosely  known  as  "jazz    the  rhythms 
lead  one  to  expect  pages  that  are  ex 
hUaratVng,  exciting.  Tne  hearer  remains 
cafm.  and  longs  for  a  le«  refined,  le^. ! 
genteel  handUng.   After  aJ  ■  /rank  ^ui  ^ 
Sarltv  in  moderation,  is  not  aisP'«as 

in  compositions  of  this  order.  Not , 
tt^t  a  musical  masquerade  should  oe  a 
tn-al  orgy,  but  it  should  quicken  the, 
pulse  and  stir  the  blood     Even  the ! 
most  refined  composer  should  be  able  to 
M  hlS  go  occasionally,  as  Beethoven 
dfdTthe'end      the  ''Egmon  " 
ture  and  in  the  finales  of  the  Eroica  , 
and  the  Seventh  Symphonies. 

Hadley's  "Salome"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  toy  the 
B<^ton  symphony  orchestra  in  AprU 
1907.   It  was  composed  before  1905.  it 
made  a  favorable  impression  ^^len  it 
was  first  heard  here..  The  audience  | 
vesterday  evidently  enjoyed  the  van- 
l^us  sections  that  teU  i^^tong  the  story 
of  Salome  and  John  the  Baptist,  a^- 
'  °LdiS  to  WUde,  who  invented  the 
character  of  Salome  (unnamed  by  the 
evangelists),  having  been  /ascinated 
bv  pictures,  legends,  tales  and  poems 
?n  which  she  Is  the  dancing  heroine 
Mr    Hadlev's  tone  poem  was  lugniy 
crcditablf  to\im  at  the  time  he  wrote 
it     Frankly  descriptive,  it  has  pic- 
uresSe  Pages.^  H  there  are  measures 

that  show  the  ln«"^»'=«  "^J^^J^'m^! 
nf  the  tone  poems— even  In  Mr.  mc 
Kinley'.s  "Masquerade"  there  is  a  fleet- 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"One  Heavenly  Night" 

An  all-tall;insr  and  sinjinr  screen  operett* 
adaoted  hy  Sidney  Howard  from  an  orieinal 
^foTy^y  I^uU  Br'^mfield:  direct^^^^^      Geor^  i 
Fitzmaurice  and  presented  by  United  Artisw  , 
«ith  the  followinr  cast:   j.^^,^^  ^^^^^  ] 

^-"'■M'^^o  LeSn  tool 

P-iiVi   Lilyan  TaSbman 

  Marian  Lord 

y-T^om .  Lionel  BelmDi* 

Papa  Lorenc  .fr  '^^^'T^xSl'^.'it 

Aim"dv    Henry  Victor 

When  a  little  group  like  Louis  Brpm^ 
field.  Sidney  Howard  and  George  -Fitz- 
maurice put  their  heads  together,  it^is- 
safe  to  assume  that  by  some  legerde- 
main they  will  so  reshape  and  decorate 
a  sow's  ear  that  it  blossoms  forth  as  a 
silken  purse.    They  seem  to  have  ef- 
L  fected  some  such  magic  with  One 
Heavenly  Night."      Directed  expertly, 
set  substantially  and  artistically,  photo- 
graphed skilfully,  and  acted  with  spirit 
by  an  evenly  balanced  cast,  one  is  sur- 
prised when  all  is  said  and  done  that 
here  is  little  more  than  a  clever  varia- 
tion of  the  ancipnt  Cinderella  theme, 
set  off  with  a  dash  of  tinkling  mus^ic. 
and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heroine  of  Noel  Cowards 
operetta,  "Bitter  Sweet."-Miss  Evelyn 
iLaye.    The  role  of  Lilli.  the  obscure 
cigarette  giri  in  the  Budapest  cabaret 
who  longs  to  become  a  replica  of  the 
'  dashing  and  popular  Pritzi  Vajos.  blonde 
chanteuse.  exacts  far  less  of  her  his- 
trionically than  did  that  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Shayne.  Her  Lilli  ^  charm- 
'ing   whether  in  simple  frocks  or  m 
costly   black  velvets  or   lacey  whU. 
gowns     She  is  arch,  demure,  regal. 
Ind  always  distinctive.    Her  eyes  are 
Errors  of  her  moods    her  speakmg 
voice  is  perfect.  We 
sines  divinely;  yet  some  httle  imp  m 
I  he^'rwormng  devices  has.  done  some- 
thfaig   malign   to  her   singing  voic^ 
There  is  a  crackle  in  it  which  hurts 
the  ear  and  does  the  fair  Evelyn  rank 
inUistice    By  such  wholly  mechanical 
imSfection  is  her  screen  debut  tnarred 
nnr  faith  in  her  as  a  comedienne,  or 
?tvle  refinement  and  keen  intelligence 
remains  Saken.    Let  Mr.  Goldwyn 
trV  again  give  her  a  straight  part,  w  th- 

out  music' if  ^f^^\'>^;}^J,T''^'' 
comedy,  and  note  what  happens.  „. 

The  story  of  "One  Heavenly  Night 
opins  wRh'^a  riot  at  the.  Cafe  Con«r^ 
Magyar,  when  the  devilish  Fr'tzl  In- 
vokes aid  from  the  gallery  against  a  to^ 
onssessive  army  officer  and  his  com 

Banifhed  ^  ZuPPa  a  c^^^^^^^ 
place,  to  reniam  um-'J^"?. 


The  first  of  Ernest  Schelling's  f^l  butts' c^-^caL^onal  lack  of  .spon- 

certs  for  children  this  season  took  place      ^        y^t  there  is  direct  evidence 
«  Ldav  mornin-  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  Xl'^^i^^  prodigious  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
yesterday  mornm,      ^  members  l  as  very  conscious  and  naively  proud 

foUowUig  music  was  plajed  b>  memoe  nf  the  httle  musical  tricks  and  quirk<^! 
of  the   Boston   Symphony  ^^/^vhicif  he  pleasantly  .surpri^^^^ 

Lulli.    overture    to    '■Cadmus      Old  good  people  of  hi.- 

Brahms.  .  minor  sonata  M.^ 
man's  Wliistle;  Monteverdi.  Danze  del  attempted  a  more  romantic  and 

i  Ballo  de^^e  ingrate;  Gibbo.^..  Pavane  ^^-^     .^^J^,,  ^l''\\'/af,  he? 

and  Gaeliarda.    Caroso-Respighi.  Bal-  j  [j    convincing,  despite  all  hei 

fetta  con  Gagharda.  Saltarello  ct  Can-  ^J^^^rous  and  perhaps  whole-hearted 
i,.  n      Scarlatti     Tocata.     Coupcrln-  The  first  and  la.st  movement.^ 

Suauss  CariUo    and  TourbiUon.    The      .y"»^^,„^"too  heavUy  pompous,  w u  i 
fAifdten  sang  "The  Minstrel  Boy."        riternalions  of  an  equally  heavy  senti- 
^  Schemngs  purpose  was  to  show  that  placed  the  weaknes-ses 

th^rihndren  how  symphonies,  suiteb,  ,  gar,y  Brahms  m  an  unkmdl,- 
Lvprh/res  were  developing       of  earb'  ught    The  Andant*  expressno 

H/nre  tunw  People  first  sang;  then  ^i^.^'^f  s^^^^  ^  '^^^^ 
?K  H=nr^fi  and  often  sang  at  the  same  greatlv  improved  by  being  labelled  and 
^fe  pfcuires  oi  the  screen  i""^"  S^yed  as  an  Allegrettc^was  duite  m- 
t  Xd  the  court  and  peasant  dances.  P^^^ly  dull  as  the  Adagio  m.o 
Thet-e  were  portraits  of  the  compose^J^h.ch  Miss  H-.ss  tralisformea  it.  In 
M,  schelling's  comments  and  explana-|j^  rigorous  desire  to  Prevent  the 
Uons  4      as  in  his  former  concerts,r  «  f^om    becommg    an  elegan 

informal  ve  and  entertaining.      .        Walse,  she  went  to  the  oPPo^'te  extreme 
=.^^rnf  thP  music  played  was  mter-l  ^  '^jj^de  it  too  roughly  violent  ^no 
esti^g  cWeflv  f"om  aVistorical  view  Ker  clumsy.     The   ^un^re^l  J"*^^ j 
esimg  ciuci'v  development!     _„n  however— perhaps  that  part  oi 

"  ^v^^^  o^^if  a^'cham^lr  music  froml™  aTa. which ^^^^^^ 


'  "  ^^^^t'nrc^nd'ch^mVr  musi^^^^  , 
simnl?^  orris.    The  overture  by  tha  f.'^lts  ^le  later  and  greater  Brahms- 1 
simple  i"rmi.     .    .  =     luIU  served  as         nlaved  very  beautifully, 
scapegrace  and  libc^^tine  i.u  were  ^^^v^P'^g^/^ce  of  Miss  Hess's  version 

^M  .ltl-erdi's  ballet    How.  when  the  melodies  inaptly  sentimental.    No  . 
of  Mont€\eidi  s  oaueu  ri  Hell '        brilliance,  was  her  ticatmcni 

''''il''rPvcaTed  whine  ^l-ne  foreground  ^P'\;;''^pr4  music  of  Alben.z  lh,;r- 
J^;^L'^./';"i'lnJ  Pluto  debated  whether  °  .successful:  blame  the  loma" 


vrnns  Eio"  and  Pluto  debated  whether  Qug,,,.,  .successful:  blame  tne 
yhP  ?n^ratl  should  be  allowed  to  go  tradition   that  e^^P'^^sive  perfoI  mau'.  . 
back  ?o  eirihfo"  a  time,    Pluto  save  of  .miisic  .is  topossible^wiU^^^^^ 


a  time.  Pluto  save  ,„usic  is  miP<«s'^'e  J'tiiout  at  ira^i  < 
""""  "r  t^h^t  utov  mieht  be  a  warning  g  slight  distortion  of  rhythm.  The  au-  , 
^o"n,flad?es  n^l^e  audience  if  they  ^,ence  was  even  more  than  usuaHy  en- , 
V"ei"'also  dfsys'sd  to  tr^^^  «'  6 

lovers     The  shocking  exampl^  weiep  

rep«sented  by  eight  women  dance  s 
and  eight  men  dressed  as  women.  The 
latter  wore  terrifymg  masks,  i-iu^u 
iTfter  th"  ballet  urged  the  ^adies  take 

^!^/te'"retumed'ro'Hell.?urone  turned  Ipochon.  f^^^^J^  Warburg:  violon- 
I  Ind  sang  a  lament  that,  is  even  "o^Mvan.  viola;  f  ejajd  "V^^  fl^al  con- 
d?amat  cally  expressive,  >ntense^    The  ^^^j^,  g^ve  ^^^^^^'^ V  central  court 

i  ^p^^in       RcspigS-s   ajr-gement  of 

^ei^s't's^e  ^"^hey'w"  '  deligiue^d  ^^UU 
i  Richard  I  ratls's' transcription  o£  the 
!  clavecin  pieces  by  Couperin,  «Pec'am 
i  del  ghted  by  the  Carillon  in  which  the 
"i'e^  rxt\rS" --.s  Which 
aie'enjo^ed  by  parents  as  well  as  ch 
dren  and  prepare  the  o  de'  "lem 

corts,  will  be  on  Satuiday.  teD_ 

>■°df"^^^o3l/°TDesto^Jchl^^ 

bounn  de  Tiiompui.  "y  ••Arantp  et 
Cephise.    a  \    r.reirv.  Dorothy 


Stradivarius  Quartet 

Stradivarius  Quartet  (Wolfe 

Wolfinsohn,  jjicolas  Molda- 

IPochon,  second  vioUn^  ^.^l^n- 
'van,  viola;  ferald  wa  ^^^^ 
cello)  gave  the  thira  ^^^^ 
cert  of  the  season  in  t^^e^e 
of  Fogg  Art  Museum  at  HarvM  ^^^^^ 
versity  last  even  ng.  Once  m  ^^^^^^^ 

players  b'^°^gJe,s'°who  filled  all  the 
throngs  of  listeners  ^^^^  ^^d 

corridors  and  adioining 
the  picturesque  balconies 
gram  last  even mg  ^^^^^^  ^nd  the.. 
It  began  with  the  PJ-^^^.g  ^     tet  ini^ 
quaint  charm  of  Haytos^W  ^^^^,^,  \ 
G  major.  Heie  weie  s  gg^i 
ing  moods,  never  stormy^  a  .^^^^J 
ial,  yet  ^o'^^^ing  a  vai  ed       ^  ^^.^J 
esting  course^Next^i^^^^  ^^^^ 
bit  by  Wilhelm  Fneaen  ^_ 
Adagio  SOS  enuto   o^^^^^X       Pi^no  > 
troduction  to  the  Concert  , , 

and  strings  in  E  flat,  t  "is  i^  playerSf 
lo    the    attention    of^^^the  .^P^y^^^ 


  the    attention    o^^  ^^'^ 

dXf«        SSEuf  KT^^^  ' 

By  such  wholly  mechanical  i  Pa^JJ^^^  ^w-ine  Rain  no  Mo ." 


■Taint  Gwine_Rainjio_Mo . 

mykaIiess 

Hess's  second  recital  of  the  sea- 
.so^WU  with  it  yesterday  ternooii 

;7im  In'  e^cKedly  appreciative  audience^ 


I 


to  send  Lilli  away  as  her  proxy.   Otto,    ''^^'^  j^i^,  Hess's  accustomed  good  Us  « 

^        _  ^.'hipf  Instil 


f™?icrSju^«onhet^i 
treats  her  at  first  as  he  woii  d  the  rwl 
^itzi  boldly,  amorously.  Lilli,  worsted 
m^uch  an  encounter,  escap^  In  ^ 
nelttog  rain,  awakes  to  .find  that  she 
ipeiiing  rrltzi,  routed  iront 

ri^^  T'rrol  and  Hugh  Cameron  pro- 


".^':^-^H  fn  its  effect,  was  hardly  less 
studied  in  't^,  ^"eci,  ^ozartean 

?  yte-^'a  an  awe-inspiring  abstraction 
Senny  invoked  as  a  criterion  by  | 


melody,  ".La  piano,  andH 

lin,"  famUiar  piece  0^^^^^^  ^  brisk.p 
Mr.  Schellings   Taranteiia,  ^ 

frolicsome  P^^^^^^^^'^'^'i  minor,  the 
1  Bmetana's  Quartet  Leben," 
emotional    "Aus  ^einem 
brought  the  concert  to  a  clos  ^^^^^^ 

disagree  with  the  5^^«"=,foduct  of  his^ 
the  composer  a""!  *his  pro  ^^^^ 
as  we  will,  there  can  hardly 
difference  ox^r  the  quaitet  P^^ 

the  piece.  They  lent^  ^  coulc 
every  grace,^every  wa,rmi        .  55. 
i  muster,  enhancing  its 
with  true  musicianship. 

This  series  of  conceits  a  , 
seum,  now  concludir^g  its  secona  y^^^, 
fills  a  definite  need  in  the  co 

i^^'^anralert^  S^^^^^^^^^  come  Inj 
large  and  aieri^  ^  concerts, 
large  numbers  to  these  hn  ^^^^^ 

whose  Pi;°'^iI?i^^J^;er  has  ^'atched  the 
ducement.  Whoever  n  ^^^ 

listeners  at  these  coi  ^^^^j 

listened  to  the  skill  ana  p  may 

mnsicianly  quahty  of  the  P'iii 


style  "  is  an  awe-insp"^"'^  f  "-—  listened  to  the  players  may 

frequently  i»y°'^«^,?frman"is  0?  Mo-  musicianly  i^^/'^^cl  de"«'''^"^  '"'"^ 

^■'^l':''  iork    '  Bur^n  whardoes  this  well  hope  *^^,.f^'rmg  pleasure  and 

^^-^       -.^-1  ^IJ^^iST^an^th^  ^easor^_^_ 


Xlie 


X  ti  e  a  t  p  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  has  been  said  that  Tureenev,  writing  liis  comedy,  "A  Month  in  the 
Country."  now  playing  at  the  Tremont,  introduced  himself  in  the  character 
of  Ratilcln,  and  told  the  story  of  his  relations  with  Pauline  Viardot  by  rep- 
resenting her  as  Natalia.  But  Mme.  Viardot  was  not  like  Natalia,  nor  was 
Turgenev  s  character  like  that  of  Rakltin.  The  dramatist,  though  he  was 
devoted  to  Pauline,  had  many  love  affairs.  Ratikin  thought  of  no  other 
woman  than  Natalia.  Pauline  wrote  many  letters  to  Juhus  Rietz.  a  famous 
operatic  conductor  in  his  day.  These  letters  translated  into  English  were 
published  in  the  Musical  Quarterly.  They  were  entitled  "Letters  of  Friend- 
ship," but  their  tone  was  warmer  than  that  of  friendship.  Pauhne  had 
khvce  daughters,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  Turgenev  caused  the  mother 
jealousy  by  transferring  his  devotion  to  the  eldest,  Louise  Pauline  Mane, 
who  married  the  General  Consul  Heritte;  a  woman  who  had  made  a  name  i 
for  herself  as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  singing. 

Last  month  a  play  by  Gladys  Parrish,  "The  Borrowed  Life,"  was  pro- 
duced in  London  with  Turgenev.  named  Stanin,  the  hero,  and  Mme.  Viardot 
(Pauline  Malige).  the  heroine.  Stanin  is  represented  living  m  the  house 
of  the  opera  singer  and  her  husband.  Russians  come  to  France  to  persuade 
the  great  author  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Among  them  Dmitri  Ar- 
kov  the  son  of  an  old  friend.  The  novelist  refuses  to  go  until  he  learns  that 
Pauline's  daughter  has  promised  Dmitri  to  go  back  with  him  as  his  wife. 
Then  Ivan  decides  to  accompany  them.  "His  love  for  Pauline  has  been  for 
twenty  years  frustrated,  but  her  vitality  has  been  necessary  to  him.  Now, 
1  following  her  daughter,  he  will  recapture,  not  the  past  itself,  for  mother  and 
child  greatly  differ,  but  a  vitalizing  sentiment  that  is  the  sprmg  of  his  life 
and  work  "  He  tells  Pauline  of  his  decision,  but  as  he  tells,  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  go.  Alan  Napier  played  Stanin;  Miriam  Lewes,  Pauline. 

Pauline  Viardot  was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  not  only  as  an  opera 
singer    She  composed  songs:  and  three  of  her  operettas  were  performed  at 
Baden-Baden    Her  edition  of  classic  songs  with  critical  prefaces  is  highly 
orized    She  also  taught  singing.  Born  in  1821,  she  accompanied  her  father, 
Manuel  Garcia,  and  his  company,  which  included  his  daughter  Mana- 
afterward  the  famous  Malibran-to  New  York  in  1825,  when  Italian  opera 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States.   At  Mexico  City  Pauline 
took  *ier  first  piano  lesson.  She  studied  the  piano  later.  She  appeared  in  con- 
cert in  1837  at  Brussels;  as  an  opera  singer  two  years  later  in  London.  Her 
fame  spread  through  Europe.  She  "created"  the  role  of  Fide^in  "Le  Proph- 
V-  lapho  in  Gounod's  o^ra.  She  took  the  part  of  Gluck's  Oi-pheus  when 
'opera  was  performed  to  full  houses  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Pans,  150 
es  Berlioz  wa^  not  the  only  one  who  raved  about  her  in  print.  She  was 
.   from  being  handsome  of  face;  but  she  was  an  accomplished  actress,  im- 
'oing  and  yet  majestic,  widely  read,  brilliant  in  conversation.  She  died  at 

'"^  SiJJlly  Turgenerdid  not  think  of  her  when  he  made  Natalia,  the  heroine  ^ 
of  liis  comedy  Pauline  was  not  bored  by  her  husband,  by  Turgenev,  nor 
would  she  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  timid  youngster.  . 

In  this  comedy  the  Russians  in  the  translation  speak  English,  yet  when 
Ratikin  reads  "Monte  Cristo"  aloud  he  reads  from  the  Russian  transla- 
tion This  seems  absurd.  If  he  had  read  Dumas's  French,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  for  that  language  was  familiar  to  Russians  of  Natalias  sta- 
tion Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  by  hearing  a  few  words  of  Russian,  an 
I  American  audience  would  be  convinced  that  the  men  and  women  on  the 
Is.age  were  Russians  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dialogue  was  in  English. 

1      The  history  of  "A  Wonderful  Night"  ^Die  Fiedermaus"— "The  Bat")  Is 
I    curious  one.  A  comedy  "Le  ReveUlon"  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy— they  both 
I    came  members  of  the  French  Academy— was  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
ai-is  on  Sept.  10,  1872,  with  great  success.  The  leading  comedians  were 
ssimes.  Olivier,  Valerie;  Messrs.  Geoflroy,  Lheterier,  Hyacinthe,  Lassouche. 
There  have  been  English  versions  of  this  play,  as  W.  S.  Gilbert's  "On  BaU 
produced  on  Feb.  12,  1877,  at  the  Criterion,  London,  played  in  Boston  at  the 

Nat  Childs  and  Dr.  Frank  Harris  wrote  an  adaptation  which  was 
called  "The  Lark"  and  brought  out  with  some  of  Strauss's  music  at  the 
Boston  Museum  on  March  29.  1880.  J.  B.  Mason,  Geo.  -Wilson,  A.  BeU,  Rose 
Temple,  Alice  Carle,  Carrie  Hapgood  were  in  the  cast.  The  orchestration 
■v^'as  by  John  J.  Braham. 

A  Viennese  theatre  du-ector,  Steiner,  bought  the  rights  of  the  Fi-ench, 
comedy  for  Vienna,  but  he  turned  over  the  piece  to  another  director,  one 
Janner.  Neither  one  dared  to  produce  the  play  on  account  of  its  subject. 
So  it  was  given  to  Haffner  and  Genee,  who  made  a  libretto  with  the  ideathat 
johann  Strauss  would  write  the  music.  Strauss  gladly  accepted  the  task. 
"Die  Fiedermaus"  was  produced  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  on  April  5, 
1874.  Eisenstein,  Szika;  Rosalinde,  his  wife,  Marie  Geistinger;  Frank,  the 
director  of  the  pinson,  Friese;  Prince  Orlofoky,  Miss  Nittinger;  Dr.  BUnd, 
Rott.  The  operetta  at  first  met  with  no  success  in  Vienna.  There  were  only 
16  successive  performances.  The  libretto  displeased  the  critics  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  public.  Of  all  cities  in  the  world,  Vienna  found  not  orily 
"trivialities,"  but  "immorality."  The  music  was  warmly  praised— but  the 
libretto— shocked  the  finer  sensibilities.  Even  Hanslick,  a  wann  admurer  of 
Strauss,  was  forced  to  say  that  while  the  music  entertained,  the  rest  of  the 
show  was  "in  bad  taste."  Taken  to  other  German  cities  the  opera  tnumphed 

gloriously.  ,       i-       *  «t-. 

Meilhac  and  Halevy,  however,  did  not  relish  the  transformation  of  Le 
Reveillon"  into  an  operetta  libretto.  They  not  only  put  every  obstacle  in  the 
-\ustrian's  way.  they  would  not  allow  a  production  in  Paris,  and  msisted  on 
■•nother  libretto  which  was  at  variance  with  the  music.  The  operetta  changed 
lo  La  Tzigane,"  with  a  libretto  byDelacour  and  -Wilder,  was  produced  at  the 
Kenaissance,  Paris,  oil  Oct.  30.  1877.  The  criticisms  were  unfavorable.  There 
were  "too  many  waltzes."  One  critic  wrote:  "They  say  Strauss  is  the  com- 
poser of  high-life;  that's  not  my  opinion.  I  like  Lecocq  better."  Yet  there 
t  ere  63  performances  that  year.  There  was  another  attempt  with  a  more 
•eral  translation  by  Paul  Ferrier;  the  title.  "La  Chauve-Souris '  when 
"  le  Lavalliere  was  the  Prince.  The  crinoline  of  Mile.  Saulier— which 
■  wed  amusing  'dessous'  to  be  s^en"— excited  the  favorable  attention  of 
^'  critic.  The  Viennese  conductor,  young  Bodansky,  conducted.  There 
56  perfoi-mances.  In  March,  1930,  "Die  iledennaus"— called  a  lync 
1*'^  iy_was  performed  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Pigalle,  in  the  original 
rfin  by  opera  singers  from  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg.  Carlsruhe, 


"^'^'S^Bl.n..  ,'*'at  the  Mctio;>oIitan  Opera  House,  remember 
TpS  of  the  performance  of  1930  in  pra.e  of 

the  opereS:  "The  false  nostalgia  and  -'^"^ly  "/JS 
•stuni^g-  rhythms  which  often  conceal  an  entire  absence  of  technique  are 
beginning  to  pall.  It  is  yet  too  soon  for  the  reaction  to  have  produced  a 
S  s"ill,  butTn  the  mean  time  the  music  of  Strauss,  which  produces  gaiety 
through  the  expression  of  aJl  that  is  ligh  and  amusing^  no*  by^t^^^^ 
monotonous  evocation  of  the  sufferings  of  a  home-and  lo^esick-Negro, 
s-c:r.   almost  unbelievably  satisfying." 

m  :  :ly  the  title  is  "H  Pipist^eH^  London  "^^/^^f J.  ^^^fj^'^j!;^ 
Gladys  Unger  was  produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  on  Dec^SO,  911.  The  title 
oiaays  ^^f^J  '^'^^  ,,  piedermaus,"  adapted  by  Hamilton  Aide,  had 
then  was  "Night  Birds.     Die  rieaeuuauc,     ^  Drurv  Lane  on 

been  produced  at  the  Alhambra.  London,  on  Dec.  18,  1876. 
Junei.  1895.  At  His  Majesty's  the  operetta  was  ^p.^" 
Jo  eph  O'Mara  was  the  tenor;  Passmore.  the  jailor,  Muriel  Teriy  the  Prince^ 
T^e  first  performance  in  English  in  New  York  was  at  the  Casino  on 
iMarS^  ie  1885TEienst^in.  Mark  Smith;  Rosalind,  Rosalba  Beecher;  Prin^ 

•OrToffsky  Emma  EUsner;  Franke,  De  Wolf  H°PP^^\f<lf '.^^'^J'f  ^  « 
*  1  .  TT^^  TPaikP  Georee  Taverner;  Frosch.  Charles  Plunkett;  Bbnd,  E.  H. 
^aTVechte^Joa^  A  W.  Mafflin;  Melanie,  Agnes  Folsom;  Faustienne. 

*^"paui?ne''Hall  ma^e  her  debut  in  German  opera  at  the  Thalia  Theatre 

IS  She  was  accompanied  by  Gustav  Adolfl.  There  were  many  other  Ger- 
anan  performances  in  New  York. 

Then  there  was  "The  Merry^^om^at  the  ^hubert.  Boston.^n^^^^^^^ 
»  101-?  Fritzi  Scheff  billed  as  Fritzie  von  Busing,  Jose  Collins.  Maurice 
Tarkoa  Sn  B^own.  who  as  the  Prince  danced  deliriously^  ^'Z^' 
SSn  <S5ra  Company  gave  a  performance  in  Boston  on  March  8  1905^ 
Mmes  Sembrich,  Weed  (the  Prince),  Alten;  Messrs.  Dippel,  Goritz  (the 
^r^ectoXS  ss,  Muelhmann  and  others.  Nahan  Franko  conducted 
^     £  ReLhaxdt's  revival  at  Beriin  last  spring  a  revolvmg  stage  was  used. 

"The  Racket,"  which  will  bel^iiTf^e  first  time  hi  Boston.  tomorTOW 
might  waTVroduced  at  the  Shubert-Belasco  theatre  in  Washington  on  Oct 
^1  1927Tt  r^hed  New  York  on  Nov.  22  of  that  year.  The  theatre  w^  the 
&Sor  TapSin  McQuigg  was  played  by  John  f  -mwell.JU.  Uniden^^^^ 
fied  Man  by  Edward  G.  Robinson:  Irene  Hayes  by  Marion  C^kley  Miller 
K  HuK  O'Connell:  Dave  Ames  by  Nonnan  Foster.  "The  Racket'  is  by 
Bartlett  Cormack.  who  was  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  American.  It  was 
£S  to  be  his  first  play,  "a  photographic  transcript  f  J^^ain  strange 
tvents  which  actually  occuned  one  blustery  night  last  November -thjs 
description  was  written  in  October.  1927-"in  a  police  station  on  the  out- 
eKirts  of  Chicago."  Capt.  McQuigg,  an  honest  police  captain  who  cannot  be 
handled  is  the  hero.  He  and  his  co-mates  represent  virtue;  the  politicians 
tnd  the  bosses  are  the  crooked,  vicious  fellows.  There  are  three  newspaper 
reporters— one  a  cub,  rather  hinocent,  but  of  an  inquiring  mind,  just  out 
rf)f  a  western  college.  The  only  woman  in  the  play  is  a  cabaret  singer,  ex- 
perienced, not  easily  disconcerted,  but  not  a  bad  lot  at  heart.  There  is  good 
lun  play;  plenty  of  excitement,  according  to  the  New  York  critics,  one  of 
is'hom  deicribed  thr  piecp        a  "hifrh-power.  highly  entertaining  melo- 


Concerts 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

At  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players  this  afternoon,  a  Rhapsodie 
for  two  flutes,  clarinet  and  piano,  by  Honegger,  will  be  played  for  the  first 
time  In  Boston.  It  was  composed  in  1917  and  is  playable  also  by  two  vio- 
lins, viola  and  piano. 

Apropos  of  Honegger,  some  music  he  wrote  for  the  film  "Napoleon"  will 
fcs  performed  by  the  Chs.r.iber  Orchestra  of  Boston  at  the  Repertory  Theatre 
a  week  from  today.  "XMapoleon"  is  not  on  any  list  of  the  composer's  works. 
Mr.  Slonimsky  tells  us  that  this  music  was  written  for  a  silent  !^  produced 
a  half  a  dozen  years  or  more  ago  at  the  Gaumont  Palace  in  Paris.  He  adds 
in  his  intere^iing  program  notes:  "The  music  for  'Napoleon'  is  gentle,  but  . 
it  ought  to  survive  cinematic  oblivion."  | 
This  concert  should  Interer.t  greatly  hearers  of  the  extreme  right  wing 
and  those  of  the  extreme  left.  The  composers  represented  will  be  Mozart— 
by  a  piece  written  to  ridicule  unskilled  composers;  Charles  Ives,  who  lives 
at  Redding,  Ct.,  and  in  New  York,  and  has  composed  extraordinary  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music— extraordinary  in  every  way;  Robin  Milford,  an 
En^lislynan,  born  at  Oxford  in  1903— "his  music  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
horrisonaiic  combinations  for  which  modern  music  u  unjustiy  notonous"— 
Alejan/fWB  Caturia.  a  Cuban,  born  in  1906.  He  went  to  Paris  and  Fontaine- 
hit&u  to  study  with  Nadin  Boulanger,  who  has  mothered  so  many  young 
American  composers— it  would  be  more  courteous  to  say  that  she  has  been  a 
fostering  sister  to  them— and  Paul  Allen,  now  living  in  Brookline,  who  took 
the  Paderewski  prize  by  his  "Pilgrim"  symphony,  has  lived  many  years  in 
Italy,  where  his  opera.  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  was  performed.  That 
reminds  us:  we  must  read  the  novel  again.  Do  boys  revel  in  Cooper  today? 
-When  we  were  young  there  were  abridgments  of  the  Leather  Stocking  series 
for  ingenuous  youth.  For  men  who  have  reached  the  years  of  disillusion- 
ment the  parodies  by  Thackeray  and  Bret  Harte  are  probably  more  enter- 
taining.   

"^li  Afternoon  Mr.  Gigli  will  lift  up  his  voice  in  song.  "Elanquita"  by 
De  Crescenzo  is  unknown  to  us,  nor  have  we  l^eard  any,  song  by  De  Minu- 
endo  It  should  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  Handel's  aria  which  has  been  much 
abused  by  the  instrumental  arrangements  known  as  Handel's  "Largo." 
1  Miss  Church  tomorrow  will'play~'^ErAibaicin"  by  Albeniz;  next  Friday 
•  and  Saturday  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend  Mr  Arbos,  will  perform  Mr.  Arbos's  orchestral  aiTangement  of  the 
piece,  which  is  said  to  "translate  all  the  poetry  of  the  gypsy  quarter  m  Gre- 
nada" Debussy  was  fond  of  this  piano  piece,  which  was  played  for  the  first 
time  by  Blanche  Selva  in  1908  at  Mme.  de  Polignac's  in  Paris.  Debussy 
wrote  of  "El  Albaicin,"  which  is  the  third  part  of  "Iberia,  that  one 
finds  there  "the  atmosphere  of  Spanish  evenings  which  smell  of  carnations 
and  brandy  The  music  is  like  the  muffled  sounds  of  a .xbmplaimng  guitar  | 
in  the  night  with  brusque  awakenings,  with  nervous  smarts.  It  is  as  if  some 


X  A"  '**    -  •  u,,i-V,pard  and  drank  Item.  b<J  I 

Sy,  Duka^  and  Gabriel  Fauie^_^   Mozart 's  "Requiem"  1x)morrow 

wiU  name  correctly  the  pag 

work  of  another  hand.  '-rTuesday,  Samoyedes  by  Vellones 

Mr.  Sandridge  ^-^f '^.^Sedes? 

Who  is  vellones.  and  uhat    Wednesday  night  Holsl 

^.e  MacDowell  Club  orchestra  wm  play  on  _.  ^,,„,3,,,  ,o 
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GIGLI 

Benlamino  Gigli,  noted  tenor  of  the 
Metropolitan  opera  company,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
haU.  He  ^ras  assisted  by  Kathryn  New- 
man, coloratura  soprano.  Miguel  San- 
doval was  accompanist.  The  progiam 
was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gieli— Ombra  mill  fu  (HaJidelK  Cam 
mio  ben   (Giordani).   Inlono  all'  "iol  m" 
(Ce«ti>.   Aria.   Unsi   lurtiva  laei-lma.  fioiu 
l/EuiiV  d'Amoro  (Donizetti).  «'V„?r(R^r 
—Aria    Qui  la  voce,   from  I  PurUani  (Bpi- 
Uni    Mr    GiRll — Canzone  Bioiliana..  Sorriiaia 
triste  (Guarnieri).  VuiTia.  Neapolitan  ^ong 
(.<*andoval),  Core  'neratp.  Neanolitan  "'j 
(Cardillo).  tin  reve  (Gne?).  Blanauit,i  (TK" 
Crescenzo).     Miss  Newman— NiemaiKl  li.u 
erseVn    (I.oewe),,  Pastorale    (La  Foi„f' 
The    Beautiful    Blue    Danube  (Str,uif«-l. 
For^e).    Mr.  Glpli— Ana.  O  Paradiso 
L'Africaine  (Meyerbeer). 


The  MacDO«elI  CluB  •''?'!i«r,t,,r'i!J''"o  reference  to  kinnesota  norj 

for  strings.   S'Tvr"r„ibertson  drawing  liberally  on 

,t  is  a  Pleasure  to  find  ^  Hu*  Culbe.tsox^^  the  greatest-if  - 

much.  — ;rr^.n,/  whose  "Evocation"  is  the  fo'st  | 
Mr.  Metcalf  has         ^one       Alben.z,  .ho^  ^"^'"tuS  ' 

number  in  the  series  "Ibena.    It^is^a^  ..Navarra,"  a  p<^sthum 


liuyanoi.  praicipaiuici.  ■mere  .-.e  u.any 
outdoor  .scenes,  war  manoeuvrw;,  garden 
Tiarties.  to  preface  the  boudou:  Incidents. 
Baron  Valml,  he  who  was  Gaston,  a 
mllltai-y  attache,  in  the  play.  Is  en- 
gaged to  Greta,  but  his  superior  the, 
ambassador,  keeps  him  busy  on  delicate  ^ 
Missions  of  sentiment,  thereby  acknow ' 
edging  that  the  wives  of  iniportant  of-  . 
fidals  are  actually  the  final  arbiters  in 
issues  of  International  Import.  Valml 
Is  very  good  at  such  tasks,  being  hand- 
some,  youthful,  discreet  and  resourceful  I 
In  any  emergency.    He  has  an  aflalr 
with  the  ambassador's  wife  which  he 
willingly  interrupts.  ^^^^ 
persuade  the  war  mlnfct«r  s  wife  that  a 
treaty  would  be  of  mutual  benefit.  The 
war  minister  has  opposed  such  an  alli- 
ance   Valmi  finds  the  Countess  Mona 
a  wiillng  ally,  but  finds  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  hold  the  two  women  and 
their  husbands  in  safe  channels  when 
the  slightest  slip  would  mean  exposi^e 
and  disgrace.   The  picture  finds  a  way| 
out  by  introducing  Greta  at  the  last  j 
moment  as  Valmi's  bride,  ''hereas  in  the 
play  Gaston  had  escaped  by  ask  ngl 
transfer  to  Peru.  In  either  case  the  tag 
-  is  quite  the  same.    "Where  shall  we, 
find  his  equal"?  asks  the  ambassdor,  to 
;erserihe%ar:  "Boirph^ror  f^l^.  Mona  echo,  discon- 

?r '^^^Tr^—f  >  ^nnr  ^t?S  ^ 

comings  are  defects  of  taste  rather  than  m  light  „f    ^^^.^^^..h  lovf  mplomatt^ 

tecdue.  for  he  cUngs  to  the  extrav-  '"^^■^"^  ^^^^^^^f  ^  ^he  Xr  S^^^^ 

agances  of  the  operaUc  /t-yl^.  to  the  I  ^|"y'^^^/\^''^rance  in  w^^^  silk  pa- 

emotlonal  exaggeratioris  of  the  Neapoli-  B  yiS'^^^-iv  to  S  whisked  from  view  by 

tan  folksong,  and  to  the  mannered  and  \  jamas  only  to  oe  wmsseu 


Jiom 


Africaine  (Meyeroeer;. 
If  the  fairly  numerous  empty  seats 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  certain  parts 
of  the  hall  caused  any  pain  to  the 
eminent  tenor,  the  vociferous  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  occupied  the 
others  must  have  soothed  the  hurt  ef- 
fectually. Mr.  Gigli  was  in  form ;  many 
a  ringing  B  flat  went  hurtling  into 
space,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  many  a  flowing  phrase  of  suave 
and  slightly  too  honeyed  cantilena  ca- 

 +v,a   aaf      Tlnf.lT   nViajiPR   of  Mr. 


Tv/r^  Metcalf  has  also  gone  to  Albeni^,  n    _  _  dreamed  by  a    ^^n  folksong,  and  to  the  mannered j£d  \ 

„„i  "        series  «,L  X  A'f  «  gS^"'-''  "°  P 

«!>  nn  unvaried   cell  .  aiso  w  gracefully  simple,  final  caaence 


jroup  of  oia  fus,  -y;;- ^rd  leap  to 

noetic    cupi"   — .     ,.„<,iv  nKo  to  the  niittic  t'fff    _for  'effect  — a;  "v„  aJIi  radence  of 

session  of  an  unvaried   "ll  .  ^iso  ^  gracefully  simple  final  ca^^nce 

Slations  to  far  distant  keys.   ^^^^         should  landers  O^bva^niai^  fu^^he 

hack  a  mimite  to  Mr.  Ives  ^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


snouiu  fianuti  o  ...^-prxes  >vn»v-"  

■smmmmBmMmmi 

gave  a  very  preuy  vu»>.  .  ,  j^j,  Rigoieuo  wi  ravishes!  come  to  mm  wu^j  announced  I    isammy  cantor...  k.v  .^am  caniw 


very  brief  appearance  ui  wiui-c  o»in.  k» 
jamas,  only  to  be  whisked  from  view  by 
the  horrified  Mr.  Hayes.    In  the  play 
they  were  red  pajamas,  and  they  were 
aUowed   more   freedom.     Mr.  Keith, 
though   saturnine  in  features,  gives; 
'  crisp  or  sUky  meaning  to  his  amorous 
speeches,  and  Mr.  Grant  is  admua-ble 
:  as  the  too  trusting  ambassador.  Mr. 
Belmore,  as  the  war  minister,  asks; 
Valmi  to  paint  his  wife's  miniature.  In 
the  play  the  war  minister  called  to  urge 
Valmi  to  obtain  for  Mona  the  Order  of 
Virtue,  until  then  never  awarded  to  a 
Spanish  woman.    Such  ironic  touches 
as  this  are  denied  the  films,  more  s  the 
pity.    W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 

"Going  WUd" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
by  Humphrey  Pearson  and  Henry  Mc- 
carty from  the  play  by  Mr.  Peareon 
entitled  "Going  Up";  directed  by  Will- 
iam A.  Belter  and  presented  by  First 
National  with  the  following  cast:  _^ 

Rollo  Smith  fj.  -jJos  »^ 

•   Jaok  Lane  '^^'^''f °?«„''t2 

Veter  Freeman. ...»;>,». 

•  AcV'  Benton  .s'*W.... Walter  Hdeeon 

Ruth  Howard  Vl .  >.'.<>..     ■  Ona  Muneon 

•'Ki'kev"  Freeman..... -I...... Frank  M<rHu»h 


shouting  public  ''^""'"""V  trimmings." 

by  excess  and  unfitness  of  ^"'""l  '  l,all  next  Wednesday 

John  McCormack.  who  vdU  ^^^^  '^^^^^Y  Inn  a  few  days  ago. 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^       l^n...   T  no  longer 
^S^n^^eabS.andwearadrcss.a.n. 


iY^rr  AT' Annan    (ivom  i-U«"»  I        vvncre  wuuiu  inui-iu"  pictures  be  With- 

Donna  e  Mobile  If^om  '  Rigolett^^M  out  their  two  favorite  plots;  The  Cin- 
sung  with  a  s^>f  ^abundance  o  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^         romance,   and  lor 

mg  hmnor  and  much  .y^  ^^^^„  ^^^1      comedy,    the    merry    tale    of  the 
eyes,  the  ^leam  iriJ^       g^^^jj^   ^^^^^     ,  slightlv    weak-minded    Imposter  whol 
Pagliacci,  E  iuce\dn  ^  without  warning,  forced  to  provel 

••Tosca"),  and  °°"j"i;ng  a  coloratura  1  hims-alf    an    expert    aviator,  auto-l 
M^^^ewman,        sang  (J^^biiist  or  jockey?  The, second  of  thel 

^^,J^=?verforetty  and  extremely  agile  two  pops  up  again  in  "Going  Wild.  J 
(  played  a  very  preuuy        jjQwever,  as  It 


r 

V: 

-J  d 


FLVTE  PLAYEKS'  CLUB 

llhtT&^J'^U'rdly^af^ 
f^Z^'X^BS^l  Club.  The 
following  music  was  pUyea. 

Quintet,   'or  two  Tioiins.  > 
•.  ello'.    <Bn.-.-henni) .    ^^^j^X     , Ho''*^'*", ' 
fA  ^'^^torfVvt^o.  T.oUn.  v.ola 

"^Thl«n"g  Pavers  t^k^^^^^^^ 
Gaston    r.lcu._  '^'ol'"  Mfred  Zit- 

pVur!Sfma^?"cdirin»esu,  San-, 

'■"^^le^'S^lnteresting  piece  the 
a"ernoon  was^Honeggers  rhap^ 


ii-'t  ivjo  DODs  Up  again  in.    (jroing  wna, 
played  a  very  preuy  aiu.  c.^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^       the  Keith- 

voice,  not  l^te  as  nee,  ascend-  ^'^l Boston.  Th,e  plot  was  used  in  ''Oplng 
was  pretty,  nor  quite  as  w  sang  '  ;;up,"  a  musica-1  comedy,  and  'The| 
ing  flights  as  It  was  agi  ^   ...u  ^h„,„.^  ir^^.t.  ^ 


voice,  not  quite  ascend- 

was  pretty,  'she  sang 

ing  flights          ^as  agi  ^ 

very  easily,  S^eiuiiy  ^ 

deal  <^'J^^Zs  l^s^ly  Loewe's 
group  .of  songs,  V'^'r.  „esehen.  which 
themes  the  piece  draws  to  a  close.  «  ^"^1^^"^  ^rvTr?  nfat  Ind  lively  Ger^^^ 
lately  music,  nowhere  offensive  to  she  ^ang  m  a  very  arrangement  of 
ttie  e^  or  the  intelligence,  unburdened  man,  and  La  lorg  ^^^^^  ^ril- 
v,v  tv,»  <;iiffar  of  extraneous  harmony  to  Strauss  s  Blue  iJd""  applauded 

splendidly  performed.  .„„.  ^'^'^^    ' 

*^ThequintetofBc>ccherW  (which  con^^^^ 

Senfel  'S^iTo^ sSloisl^)  ^^he  Boudoir  Diplomat 

beaitiful  work,  embodying  qualities  <rf     ^„  aJl  UlkinC  screen  comec  ^_^ 

very  often.  Is  less  jovia  ,  ™.°re  P^eim.  ojeta^^-^^^^   .-^Lionel  Beimme 

l^T^viiful  contrapuntal  writmg,  con-  -=====^  doubt  that    T-ne  inoffensivsly 

ISfinSlreTf  an?  chammg  tunes^o 


us  IS  very  '>^'=' „■    clear,  neai,  aiiu  icn.^o>^.'»-   ^    U  t>iat  "The  BouQOir 

mtrapuntal  writmg,  con-  ~r=T=ffcfi  doubt  that    -^ne    «  inoffensivaly 

pl.nta  tM'  n""}  'SLmiv  iSr  tbe  needs  »n»n8s»>«?.1.^i;„  sliudder  »10i  ""-  reeled  o 


;»"raffler  tSi  S.  h«l-i.oS.  beloved  Sr  .SiS^ents  M    ■JK„,  „  posslWe  a.^..  |™« 


LvTsorwWe^ersins  around 
attd  about  them  both.  Then,  with  sudden 
P irStrifving  chords,  the  piano  Intro- 
i  du^erih^virus  of  fortissiml  and  staccatl 

tthe  gentle  smgmg  of  the  nrsi;  vwu 


v^„»...~"-i  '^''^P^^  thpre  one  tires,  mo 
themes,  here  "^/^oSt  midercurrent 
mentarily..  of  coii^  ^^^^^^ 
of  yearnmg.  But  ^"  ^^^.j^ 
over-lovely  mus.c  ^^^^^^f  I  it  yester- 
sicians  as  tl^Xiirt  who  can  lend  vigor 
^^•rx^^rmfWthe  score,  it  well 

•worth  hearmg.  . 


»d.  iroth"e;'w-ords,  "The  BoudoU 
-rtt^liy'-^^g^s.a^n. 


Aviator,"  with  Edward  Everett  Horton,! 
and  for  several  silent  films,  but  it  ul 
still  good  for  a  satisfactory  number  oil 
laughs.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  Joe  B.I 
Brown  of  the  cavernous  mouth  whol 
takes  the  central  role.  The  best  things! 
in  the  film  were  his  burlesque  account! 
of  a  thrillmg  air-combat  to  an  enrap-l 
tured  dinner  party,  and  partially  suc- 
cessful effort  to  turn  his  bed,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  a 
pulley,  into  a  combination  of  a  bucking  I 
broncho  and  an  airplane.    Tlie  final! 
.scenes,  dealmg  with  his  ludicrous  help- 1 
lessness  when  actually  in  the  air,  were 
amusing  but  hardly  fresh.  ' 

Rollo  Smith  and  Jack  Lane,  news- 
paper  reporters  on  a  spree,  decide  to  I 
help    out    Peggy    Freeman    and  her 
brother.  Rickey,  by  posing  as  a  noted  j 
aviator.  Robert  Storey,  m  order  to  draw  I 
guests  to  the  Freeman  Hotel  which  is 
perishing  for  lack  of  custom.  The  plot 
succeeds  until  "Ace"  Benton,  a  real 
flyer  who  had  known  Storey  in  France, 
challenges  Rollo.  the  imposter.  to  prove  1 
himself  a  flyer.  The  test  is  to  be  In  I 
the  form  of  an  endurance  contest,  the! 
first  man  down  to  earth  being  the  loser. 
Scared  out  of  his  wits,  Rollo  is  on  thel 
pomt  of  leaving  town  when  he  finds  | 
that  Peggy  is  In  love  with  him  and  I 
counting  on  him  to  win.  Fortified  byj 
the  promise  of  Jack  Lane  that  there  will  I 
be  a  real  pilot  with  him  when  he  takes  I 
off,  Rollo— who  has  never  flown  in  hisl 
life_agrces  to  go  through  with  it.  At 
the  last  moment,  Peggy,  ignorant  ofThe 
state  of  affairs,  locks  up  the  pilot  and  I 
goes  in  his  place,  and  thejj  things  begin  I 
to  happen.  I 
Joe  E.  Brown  plays  the  timorous  Rollo  I 
with  cheerful  good  humor  and  cleverly  I 
simulates  the  ncce.ssary  agonies  of  ter-j 
ror,  especially  during  his  physical  ex- 
amination before  the  flight.  The  rest  1 
of  the  cast  have  comparatively  little  1 
to  do.  B.  L.  H.  '» 


Under  SuapUion" 


An  -il- 


'.'ohn  dmith  , 
Dorio 

Fr. 


tJr«m»  ad>D(ed  from 
"'i"rs  b.»  JaniM  p. 
'  iiriliv:  directed  hv 
"senijd  bx  Fox  with 


•  .  .Loii  Mor»n 
  Hirold  Miirr«.T 

V.".V."  VI.* -J  Jt<>"Ti»«n 
 •'••.i....,.Erwin  Connolly 


n,     .         ♦••>-V-»«..- ■(■"orre  Brent 


M  'J   i\laiinBri""'-'***'»"»«*iv  Saxon 

Kile..    .  .         ~  Herbert  Bunston 

Tlin  Y,,^j  ^'*'"*  Gerald 

run  n,'^f«^f  '""«,°'    '^"'J*''  Suspicion," 
!■       ,  th^!',""''  ^'"^  «t  the  Modem  and 
o   -1 .  .    fi'^'-.'i'™'  to  «  ^eat  deal  of 
lackL-rnnnrt^'  f/'^*'  handsomest  scenic 
taounS-f^nc       "'^         Northwest.  The 
Se  stifM»ti"""-^°^  "^^"^  snow-capped, 
beaut  f^l  ^nH"* /^'"''"'^  streams  are 
thp      .fK'  ^"'l  Interesting, 
the  truth  must  bo  told,  than  either 

eIf'^"^T,'"'  P'°t  of  the  film 

rfrA'     Z"^"*,  were  possibilities,  even 
i?^  of'^^h"  o't/^"'^°"«''  sort,  m  the 
Si^iv  ,rh  of  a  British 

h./u^2  t°°i?^  °"  himself  the  guilt 
hLs  brother-he  had  revealed  Import- 
nt  military  secrets  to  a  woman  spy  In 
arts  during  the  war-and  came  to 
|nacla  to  enlist  In  the  Roval  North- 
C  "counted  poUce  imder  an  a«unied 
ne.    Somewhere  along  tlie  way  all 
[yona  wa«^]<>st,  and  the  remainder  Is 

slow  moving,  Indifferently  acted  and 
rangely  Implausible  yarn. 
J.  Harold  Murray  plays  the  nobleman 
disguise  who  <^lls  himself  John 
Jith,  and  Lois  Moran  is  Alice,  the 
lUghter  of  Capt.  Freil.    Mr.  Murray 
a  more  than  agreeable  young  man 
JO  is  unfortunately  possessed  of  an 
tcellent  tenor  voice.  Unfortunately, 
lause  he  is  forced  to  sing  at  every 
isible  moment  and  a  few  impossible 
les,  thus  hiding  the  more  important 
it  that  he  Is  a  perfectly  good  actor 


1 1 A 1  LiQLlU  AMERICAN  iZER 


.  ,1         ,  ;i      ;  1 1.:-,   '  '  .i   '       '     1 1 1  ill. 

I  ll  hy  .-.avT  a  man  inui(iii  ;n  in  '»  audibly  cloUcate  ngni  rfknti'^WftS  occ 
>-laimcd"'  "This  is  like  worlcing  in  a  slonally  overshadowed  '  ■>■  htly  by  ihr 
■Rv  PHiTTo  TTaro.  oulchor'shop."  He  would  go  to  New  York.  percu8.si\o  left,  besides  wing  In  llscU 

ay  rixLuu  H/uji,  ^  ^^^^  Davld  would  find  that  there's  still  rather  deficient  in  significant  accent 

CprUln  Americans  touilng  in  Eurone  when' good  shooting  in  the  sky-scraping  met-  which  would  have  given  point  to  It 
thry  fuid  cocktails  in  cafes  and  restaurant?  'oP<"*s-  .  .  bpridous  dance     The  early  Scriabm 

».oic»  aim  lesoauiants,  cormack,  the  dramatist^    was,  freludcs  were  played  Rracefully;  Cho- 


hotcls  and  even  some  private  house*,  glow  pa-  pe??,aps''l5'."'r'rep^rter"orrhr  ^in'7  P  major  Ballade  warmly. 

 It  is  natural  that  ro porter.?  tively.  and  with  a  romantic  spirit  free 


trloMcally  and  say  to  themselves:    "Tliese  for-  American 

    ^„  .should  flg 

ters  not  to  them  whether  the  cocktail  tastes  as  "r?*?-*^ 
furnitui-e  polish  might  reasonably  be  thought  lil^ 


    American,  it  is  naiurai  uiai.  irijui  i,ci.t  ti^giy^  ^^jj  ^^lYi  a 

ciRners  are  becoming  really  civilized."  It  mat-  should  figure  in  this  play.  Now  the  .stag^  from  extravagance 
-  ■  ■    ■■  "  : „„„,<,„ar.pr  man  Ls  as  a.  rule  "nothmg     m  ^oc.,„«c"  , 


newspaper  nimi  w  ao  a  luii,  jri  response  to  enthusiastic  applausr. 

like  It."  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  th«  ^jn^^  Church  added  a  waltz  and  a  D 

to  fa>:f».  „,w>,„    *r        .  .   — -e-x-iclass    Istlic    Inaccurate    reporter  in  ^Inor  prelude  of  Chopin— both  dellgh' 

to  ia.ste.  Whether  the  cocktail  is  warm  or  sug-  Shaw's  "Doctor's  Dilemma."  He  is  thd  fuu^  played— and  an  arrangement  of 
sests  by  its  odor  and  appearance  a  preparation        ^^^^^  ^  type  that  we  have^  seen!  favorite  violin  piece  of  KreUler.    S  ' 


thS  fUii  do^sn't-^lT^l  his  chants  p  erre  J.  "'^^^^^^ 

films,  nerhaos  he  will  b«  clven  a  ^he  characteristic 


.  films,  perhaps  he  will  bo  given  a 
Itn-musical  picture  that  will  allow  him 
I  be  a  straight  romantic  comedian,  ^ye 
le  sure  he  could  do  it.  Miss  Moran  is 
linty  and  sweet,  but  accomplishes  next 
nothing  in  the  way  of  acting.  She. 
o,  is  In  need  of  better  things.  The 
jst  of  the  cast.  Including  such  sea- 
Ined  troupers  as  J.  M.  Kerrigan, 
lunsden  Hare.  Herbert  Bunston  and 
twin  Connolly,  manage  to  get  pretty 
*11  lost  in  the  shufBe.  There  Is  a 
Ilrly  exciting  sequence  in  the  begin- 
Ing  when  Mr.  Murray  rescues  Missi 
loran  from  drowning,  and 


for  falling  hair:  The  inciter  to  a  wol'flsh  ap- 
petite marks  a  growth  in  the  Americanization 
of  the  world. 

The  French  view  with  alarm  the  increasing 
consumption  of  cocktails,  not  because  the  drink 
is  alcoholic,  but  because  it  is  an  insult  to  a 
wisely  ordered  dinner  with  choice  wines  of  the 
country.   To  them  the  cocktail  is  a  palate  de- 
stroyer.  Only  the  degenerate  of  their  country- 
men, the  epicures  say,  those  who  patronize  Lon- 
don tailors  and  would  have  English  words  of 
sport  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  will 
cocktail  It  before  seating  themselves  at  table 
Yet  the  habit  grows  in  spite  of  remonstrance.s 
and  denunciations.   Pierre  Veber  objects  to  Uie 
women  of  France  imbibing  the  drink  that  rav- 
ages the  stomach  and  taints  the  breath.  When 
a  sweet  maiden  told  him  she  had  substituted 
orange  juice  he  was  so  pleased  he  could  haVe 
kissed  her.    '"We  should  be  glad,"  he  v^Tote  in 
Candid^Cthe  weekly,  not  the  romance  that 
excited  the   wrath  of  the  guardians  of  our 
n?orals),  "that  this  substitution  is  now  found 
in  cafes;  the  orange  is  one  of  our  richest  colo- 
nial possessions;  the  more  of  them  consumed 
the  better  our  financial  condition."  Thrift,  good 
and  praiseworthy 


BACH  CANTATA  CLUB 


thrift  of  your  nation.  The  Academ'ie  de  Mede- 
cme  IS  called  on  to  stem  the  cocktail  tide  Pro- 
fessor Sergent  says  that  if  cocktails  are  served 
to  guinea  pigs,  they  die.  This  reminds  one  ot 
the  famous  drops  of  nicotine  on  a  cat's  tongue- 
but  as  Calveriey  said  of  cats,  we  are  not  as 
guinea  pigs. 

Professor  Henri  Claude,  very  much  shocked 
by  women  who  smoke  too  much  and  boast  of 
scues  MISS  I  r^^""  ^^'^''y  in  shaking  cocktails,  speaks  of 
another  atpneir  consequent  irritability— it  leads  to  divorce 


Je  end  when  h©  saves  her  father  from  when  the  shakers  are  wives— loss  of  memory' 

Al^^'oS'the  bin  is  "Divorce  Amongj  ^^^.^^"S^'f^"'"^;.  °"  ''''  ^^"^ 
liends."  %  llfht  little  comedy  with  '^/osclaude  takes  ths  matter  lightly.    He  tells 
|mes  Hall,  I^ene  Delroy  and  Lew'|°^       American  who  was  reproached  for  im- 
^.  L.  H.  ^ibibing  a  series  of  cocktails.    "It's  true  I  take 
one  before  each  meal,   it  makes  another  man 
-  of  me.   -Why  should  not  this  other  man  have 
one?"    Why  should  there  not  be  a  debate  in 


Mr.  Cormack  Introduces  Pratt, 
and  Dave.  Whether  a  city  editor  would 

keep  any  one  of  the  three  on  the  staff.]  At  their  fifth  meeting  the  BfU'h 
should  be  left  to  a  jury  of  newspaper  Cantata  Club  gave  Mozart's  Requiem 
men.  The  cynical  Miller  talked  too  y,^^,  Emmanuel  rhurrh  last-  nirhi 
much;  Pratt  was  easy-going;  Dave,  a  '  Emmanuel  cnurcn  last  night, 
nice  boy,  disillusioned,  dreading  to  go  Wallace  Woodworth  conducted.  Thr 
back  to  women's  clubs,  births  and. soloists  -were  Amy  B.  Townsend 
deaths  after  his  thrilling  experiences  in, soprano;  Nancv  Lorlng,  alto;  Steuart 
«M  ^  ^^^T'r^''l^  ^'"?'n"-  ,A .       Wilson,  tenor;  C.  W.  LSike.  bks. 

able  youth,  this  Dave,  so  full  of  illu-i  At  performances  of  such  great  music 
s  ons,  so  eager  to  do  the  right  hing^  as  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  the  hearer  Is 
that  Irene  fancied  him  too  well  to  tempted  to  resent  flaws  and  Inado- 
vainp  him;  furthermore  Dave  did  not  quacics,  and  to  cavil  bitterly  at  any- 
wish  to  be  hampered  m  his  conquest  of  thing  less  than  perfection.  But  rather 
,^1      1  ■    •        ...    1,*  <•  tur  ,  0"<^  should  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  hear 

The  play  is  undoubtedly  a  faithful  such  music  with  fair  frequency   if  at 
picture  of  conditions  that  existed  in  all;  let  him  make  mental  compensa- 
Chicago  when  Mr.  Cormack  wrote  it-  tions  for  the  things  that  he  thinks  arr 
no  doubt  exist  today,  perhaps  in  a  lacking  in  the  performance— it  is  al- 
lesser  degree.    The  melodrama  is  in-  most  always  necessary  to  do  this  to 
teresting;  it  is  often  exciting,  piping  hot.  .some  degree,  no  matter  what  the  musir 
It's  a  relief  to  see  occasionally  a  melo-  or  the  performance.  Let  it  be  said  then 
drama  of  this  type,  m  which  the  wise  that  the  Bach  Cantata  Club  took  the 
cracks  are  rude,  crude  and  m  the  nat- trouble  to  learn  and  present  Mozart's 
ural  speech  of  the  characters;  not'  as  Requiem,  and  that  it  gave  a  perform- 
in  our  modern  society  comedies,  merelyiance  which,  while  it  lacked  both  vigor 
an  anthology  of  labored  epigrams  .spok-  and  delicacy,  at  least  erred  nowhere  in 
en  without  reference  to  the  characters 
I  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  stage 
I  comedies  depending  on  "witty  lines, 
'j  verbal  fireworks  that  at  times  do  not 
go  off,  leaving  only  a  smudge.    li  is 
[  also  pleasant  to  see  the  heroine  of  a 
play  not  forced  to  rely  solely  on  sex- 
'  appeal;  though  Miss  Bushnell  is  well- 

^  i.,'"^^^         eijuances,    maae  aimmuenai, 

I  The  performance  was  for  the  most  acoelerandi,  and  other  nuances  rather 
ipart  brisk.  The  characters  were  well  clumsily;  the  soloists  sang  without 
defined  by  the  players,  especially  by  much  evidence  of  sensitiveness  to  the 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  cub  reporter;  MrJMozartean  phrase,  and  the  soprano  was 
I  Stevens,  the  a.s.sistant  state's  attorney;!  so  uneasy  in  her  higher  register  that 
Mr.  Kent,  the  Sergeant  Sullivan;  and  she  was  frequently  off  pitch-  the 
Mr.  Rhea,  the  oily  humbug  of  an  al- orchestra  lent  none  too  certain  rhythmic 
derman.     The  policemen   were  suffi-  or  tonal  support. 

ciently  gallant:  the  Italian  boss  was  But  it  is  not  fair  to  set  down  these 
;  plausibly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Coulc-uris.  facts  without  saying  that  even  to  hear 
Miss   Bushnell.    whose    entrance    was  this  music  played  and  sung  note  ' 

■  greeted  with  prolonged  applause,  wa-   

'appropriately  perS.  reckless,  even  vio 


taste,  and  followed  the  score  with  fidel- 
ity if  not  with  imagination  and  fervor. 

For  definite  faults,  each  section  of 
the  organization  contributed  some.  Mr. 
Woodworth  did  not  vary  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  tone  from  his  chorus 
enough  to  make  perceptible  effect  in 
the  church:  the  choras  lacked  incisive- 
ness  in   entrances,  made  diminuendi. 


•■KKMONT—".*  Month  Tn  the  Country. 
^.'^-^.Turrener.  with  Mme.  Alia  NmI 

Moon."  eatlrieal 
with  Harry  Rosenthal:  8:30. 


lent,  and  in  her  talk  with  Dave  not  toe 
sentimental.  The  performance  tha' 
now  Is  foremost  in  the  mind  is  Mr 
Stevens's  cai-eful  study  of  a  politica 
state's  attorney's  character.  How  de 
lightfully  clear  was  his  enunciation!  A. 
for  that  all  the  players  were  constantl; 
intelligible. 


com 


Lj,*i^',^."^        THE  THEATRES 

me.U    8"*d  ~  "St'-'c'ly  Dishonorable. 

Wdnl'a^^T-?'*  Racket,"   Chleaa-o  eant-  ^^^^^ 

ri'vl&ii''^!!'';"  ff^terr,  play:  8:20.  ^°^\''!',  f ^^^Phony  hall?    Mr.  Chesterton-hdj  MARJORIE  CHURCH 

E^,,^'LJ'^:  "^'"''y       the  fun  of  it-4    Marjorie  Church,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 

,fHCBERT-"A  Wonderful  Nirtt  "    Joi  pwiH.  ^^"^  England  to  dry  all|  cital  at  Jordan  hall  last  evening,  play- 

fca.?l«».''peretu:_8:-iO.  _  <>,  Florida.  ^  I  ing  the  following  program :  Bach,  Pre- 

Even  in  Germany  the  stinging  cocktail  is  an;  lude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor;  Scarlatti, 
Americanizer.  Alfred  Richard  Meyer's  "Des  Sonata  in  D  major;  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
Herrn  Munkepunke  Cocktail  und  Bowlenbuch",  Op.  109;  Mompou,  Canco  i  Dansa.  Nos. 

S'hf.'"        ?  ^'^'/^'^^  ^^"^'^  Granados.  Danza"  E.spangnola, 

W^SLh  Vf"^  Of  wine-also  excellent  No.  6.  and  Danza  Lenta;  Albeni.,  El 
beei— Switzeriand  in  fact— the  International  Albaicin;  Liszt,  Feux  Follets;  Scriabin, 
Geneva  Association  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Three  Preludes;  Chopin,  Ballade  in  F 
Employes,   organized   "the   first  International 

c?mnemn?°"'1f         ""fT.  "^'^^^       Ch^u^rc'LTaTL^  St^L^ag-Tatile  ^n1 

competitors  on  the  appointed  day.  Those  sent  well-developed  technique,  she  uses  it 
by  post  were  mixed  by  an  expert  under  super-  with  a  lack  of  ostentation  that  amounts 
vision.  Whether  members  of  the  League  of ^  ^  fault;  there  were  moments. 
Nations  took  part  in  the  competition  was  not  iJ,"^!^^'  '"'^^'i  ^  somewhat  freer  exu- 
-tnt-Arf  ""''Iberance  would  have  added  to  the  effect- 

■    liveness  of  her  playing.     she  playec 
clearly  and  expressively  a  Prelude  anc 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
:OPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform- 
;e  in  Boston  of  "The  Racket,"  a  melo- 
ima  In  three  acts  by  Bartlett  Cor- 
ck.  Presented  by  Alexander  McKaig 
the  Shubert  Belasco  Theatre,  Wash- 
;ion.  D.  C,  on  Oct.  31,  1927;  the 
ibassador  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
V.  22.  1927.  Capt.  McQuigg,  John 
jmwell;  An  Unidentified  Man,  Ed- 
rd  G.  Robinson;  Pratt,  Willard  Rob-i 
>on;  Miller,  Hugh  O  Connell;  Dave 
les.  Norman  Foster;  Irene  Hayes, 
rion  Coakley. 

■he  cast  provided  by  the  Copley 
■ers  last  night  was  as  follows: 

I.  of  the  Tribune.   Kirk  Amos 

er.  of  the  Herald  Examiner.  .Jack  Storev 

reant  Sullivan  Mark  Kent  : 

»atrolman   .Emile  Beliveau 

■tenant  (Till.  Lawrence  Adams  ' 

istant  State  s  Attorney  Welch  I 
Morton  L,.  Stevens 

•  •  ■  •  ■  •  i,  •,  .John  .1.  uox 

ictive  Serereant  Delaiiey.. Frank  Harrington' 

ol.man  Johnson  Charles  Adams  , 

lam  McQuig«   Walter  Ao-l  I 

6  Ames,  ol  the  City  Press  I 
Robert  Hender.i  jn  I 

•  -i,-  ftiohard    Whorl  I 

e  Ha.>TS.....   Adelyn  Bushnell 

:eaiit    Schmidt   ..Josef  L^or^nzi  ' 

;  Meyer,  ol  Reilly.  Platka  &  Cohn  i 
tr  1..     .  Eliot  Lothron 

rman  Kublaeek   Curtis  Rhe, 

I  ludentifled  Man   Georee  CoiiHnrit 

her  Patrolman  HerbeTt  Lawremx- 

'  Dugald  Olms.ed 

he  play  is  one  of  battle,  murder  and 
den  death.    The  scene  is  Chicago- 
actors  are  poUcemen,  politicians',  ! 
)k5:  the  heroine  is  a  hard-boiled  i 
;er  in  a  night  club,  but  not  a  bad  1 
at  all.  And  so  though  the  first  per-  I 
nance  was  in  1927,  the  melodrama 
1  justly  be  called,  "a  drama  of  con- 
poraneous  human  interest,"  to  bor- 
a  pet  description  of  Augustin  Daly 
comedy  or  shocker, 
et  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that 
•e  were  no  honest,  high  minded  po- 
captains  in  Chicago.   Captain  Mc- 
^g  w?s  a  respecter 'of  the  law,  be- 


.    .     „    for 

note,  without  polish  or  perfect  accu- 
racy, is  a  pleasure  no  lover  of  music 
should  deny  himself.  The  richness  and 
variety  of  the  score,  the  glowing  life 
ot  the  very  pages  that  dropped  from 
Mozart's  dying  hand  (for  he  left  it  un-i 
finished,  and  it  was  subsequently  c6m-i 
pleted  by  a  pupil  of  his,  Francois  Xav'er 
Sussmayer),  the  grace  and  tenderness 
of  .some  of  the  quartets,  these  transcend 
performance. 

The  Bach  Cantata  Club  is  to  be  con-( 
gratulated  in  thus  temporarily  depart- 
ing from  the  works  of  the  composer 
to  whom  they  have  (at  least  m  narne 
dedicated  themselves,  and  encotirage.1 
to  continue  in  an  effort  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  presentation  of  great  works 
of  choral  music.  .  . 

_  '1/7,1/      .  I 

Tuesday:  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  rST  <: 
Justin  Sandrldge,  pianist.  Beethoven 
Sonata  op.  28.  Chopin,  Scherzo's  in  " 
flat  mmor,  Polonaise  in  C  minor,  Grar 
Valse  Brilliantc.  Brahme.  Intermez/r 
from  ou.  118,  Jrthapsody.  No.  2  op.  79. 
L1S21.  Liebestraum.  Concert  Etude  in  D 
flat,  Second  Legondc.  Rachmaninor 
"Valse.  -Vellones,  Samoycdes,  Pick-Mai 

again.   La   Danse    d'Olaf-Tnch,  D 

•;jigleur,  Lecucna.  Malaguena. 


THeving  in  its  enforcement,  and  for  this 
reason  he  was  sent  from  his  easy  pre- 
jchict  to  an  outlying  one,  for  the  po- 
|litical  ring  so  wished  it.  This  ring 
jobeyed  the  orders  of  the  boss  of  the 
bootleggers  who  had  promised  votes 
lin  the  river  wards.,  McQuigg  had  been 
ISO  thoughtless  as  to  arrest  a  minor  boot- 
[legger  in  the  gang. 

'  McQuigg  even  in  his  new  precinct 
jfinds  work  to  do.  He  again  is  impru- 
Ident.  but  is  roused  to  action.  A  brother 
of  the  great  bo.ss  is  brought  in  to  the 
icaptain's  station  house,  arrested  for 
I  stealing  a  motor  car.  To  ensure 
brother's  safety  the  high-mucka  muck 
j  shoots  the  cop  that  made  the  arrest. 
;  This  pleased  those  in  the  audience  who 
jwere  -B'onderingr  when  the  seen  and 
effective  shooting  was  to  begin;  leglti- 
I  mate  curiosity,  for  the  station  house 
was  in  Chicago. 

!  Then  comes  the  war  to  the  sawed-off 
shotgun  and  automatic,  not  to  mention 
the  spraying  machine-gun  between  gal- 
lant and  virtuous  McQuigg  and  the 
Italian  boss  gangster  who  rejoices  in 
the  name  of  Scaisi.  It  might  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  the  audiences  at  the  Copley 
this  week  if  we  should  describe  the  de- 
tails of  this  struggle  and  trumpet  the 
iname  of  the  victor,  but  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  in  strict  confidence  that 
Irene  Hayes  does  not  carry  the  cub  re- 
porter, as  those  who  insist  on  a  "love 
interest"  might  expect,  even  demand. 
This  reporter,  Dave  Ajnes,  found  that 


Fugue  of  Bach  (from  the  "48").  per- 
haps overstressing  the  first  note— nor-( 
mally  unaccented— of  the  fugue  subject 
at  each  of  its  reappearances,  but  achiev- 
ing a  more  than  ordinarily  lucid  articu- 


7-2.  ^^^^ 
JOHN  McCORMACK 


An    enormous    audience  thronged 
S.vmphony  hall  last  night  to  hear  a 
season- 


lation  of  the  parts.  In  a  Scarlatti  so-i  recital— the  first  in  two  season— given 
nata  she  admirably  suggested  the  tonall ,     ,  ^         ,  ,»  ^         ,  . 

quality  of  the  harpsiciiSid  and  the  sty^e^^'  McCormack.   Mr.  McCormacks 

of  performance  appropriate  to  it,  withr^''"^''"''^'''"'^  this  concert,  for  which 
its  lightly  chattering  staccato  repeti-l  the  Alfmnae  A.s.sociation  of  EmmaniiPl 
E*"^'Ji*  ''S'?'^  '■^P'^  passage  work.!  college  was  responsible,  were  Alfref 
Miss  Chmch's  performance  of  the  beau-  T,    .    .  •.  • 

tiful  E  major  sonata  of  BeethoVen  was ^°-'''"§'°'^'  ^dwir 
thoughtful  and  well  planned,  realized  Schneider,  accompanist.  The  program 
with  beauty  of  tone  and  unity  of  struc-  ,was  as  follows:  Mr.  McCormack — Min- 

„      .,         .     ...      ,  'nelied  (Old  German  Love  Song,  1460! 

To  the  Spanish  music  she  played  she  .o-       ™   t  r  ^  t:.       ./-.u  t:. 

imparted  a  musing,  improvisatory  qua!-  '^'"^^  ^'''^  ^  ^^'^^  '^''^ 

ity  very  different  from  its  usual,  some-  "sh,  1600),  Alma  del  Core  (Caldaiai. 
what  brutal  insistency,  and  very  charm-  iMr.  Bovington— Arioso  (Bach),  Spanish 
^\  though  the  guitarrist  Dance  iSarasate).    Mr.  McCormack-I 


I 

I  ■ " 


were  musing  of  past  dances  rather 
than  providing  the  exciting  stimulus  10- 
dancers  present.  Wnat  brUliance  was 
there  seemed  to  illumine  the  mu.^lc 
gently,  not  with  garish  violence.  The 
not  wholly  Hispanic  freshness  and 
^quasi-pastoral  beauty  that  lent  variety 
to  Hompu's  music  were  most  plea.=ing. 
Hardly  less  so.  however,  the  things  of 
oriental  monotony  that  characterizes 
Albeniz's  "El  Albaicin "  and  the  marmsr 
:in  which  Miss  Church  played  it. 
'  The  pianist's  extraordinary  lightness 
of  touch  partly  defeated  itself  in  Liszt's 
"Feux  follets,"  since  the  almost  in- 


Tempi  assai  Lontani  (Respigliii.  A 
Widow  Bird  Sate  Mourning,  Loves 
Secret  iB:intock).  There  1  Parry  i:  Iri.'^n 
Folk -ones:  The  Snowy  Breasted  Pea.i 
(Arr  Robinson),  The  Next  Market  Da-., 
She  Moved  Through  the  Fair,  Kitty  M- 
Love  (Arranged  by  Hughe.i).  Mr.  Bov- 
ington— Prayer  from  Te  Deum  (Handel- 
i  F!r-c'i».  C-:p;'i''P  No.  20  iPaganinii.  M  v 
McCormack — What  an  Irishman  Mea:-< 
by  Machree  (Erne.st  Torrence).  w.orc; 
by  F.  P.  Donnelly.  S.  J.,  The  Fairy  Trr 
I  Vincent    O'Brien).    Far   Aoai't  (fn-=: 
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lime.  Edwin  Schneider i.  The  Pra.\ -r  | 
Perfect  (Olpy  Speaks;  words  by  James 
Whltcnmb  Riley). 

This  a^imirable  artist  and  Incompar- 
able .singer  of  ballads  ha.s  succeeded,  as 
few  o^^ers  have,  in  the  complete  fu.sion 
of  word  and  tone,  until  his  sin^mg  could 
almost  be  described  as  infinitely  musical 
speech.  To  this  he  add.s  a  marvelously 
controRed  and  apparently  Inexhaustible 
breath.  Since  all  thLs  wa.s  the  ideal— 
clearlv  expressed— of  the  old  Italian 
mastoVs  of  singing,  his  .singing  of  old 
Italian  air.s— and.  for  the  matter  of  that, 
of  old  English.  French,  or  German— Ls 
almost  inevitably  worth  hearing.  And 
.since  in  the  singing  of  folk  .song.s  and 
ballads,  the  words  are  at  least  a.s  im- 
portant a.s  the  tune.  Mr.  McCormark  .s 
beautifully  clear  and  immediate  enuncia- 
tion is  tic  .small  factor  in  his  success 
in  this  genre  also,  though  the  charm 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  and  his 
iwwer  to  convey  convincingly  the  humor' 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  songs  rif  hisi 
race,  are  equally  es.sential  ingredients' 
in  the  enduring  popularity  of  this  de- 
lightful singer. 

Last  night,  a.s  at  any  concert  of  his. 
the  beauty  of  his  singing  of  old  cla.ssic 
airs  and  modern  songs  was  inevitably 
overshadowed  by  the  native  charm  and 
effortless  humor,  and  occasionally  the 
nassionate  warmth,  which  pervaded  his 
Irish  folk  songs.  "The  Snowy  Breasted 
Pearl."  the  songs  so  excellently  ananged 
bv  Herbert  Hughes,  the  many  others 
which,  one  after  the  other— with  na 
affected  hesitation— Mr.  McCormack] 
lavished  upon  his  audience  in  respons? 
to  its  spontaneous  and  delighted  ap- 
plause, showed  the  singer  at.  the  heig-nt 
of  his  power  to  plea.se. 

Mr.  Boyington's  performance  of  his 
share  in  the  program  was  carried  out 
I  with  taste,  beautiful  tone,  and  good 
1  tec  hnique.  S-  S. 


'^y^MTii^^^-   Mr.  Butterwort. 


.i^/rrEi^t  ^^^^ 

jier  lace.  wun  Hark    eray  — 

of    boniness-.    her    aan.  a^"-) 
strangely    set    m  gaze 


CHILlV  PENURY" 


eyes. 

^-Itb  Mi-ss  StanwycR..   .vL.  ^— ""V;;"Vpt    in    gaze,    unwavering.]  poverty,    me  one  wai,  u.c  vi.....v.m"- 

very  amusing  «^,?co  f\e  with  ^^^^  other."-Di.sFatch  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun. 
:f-^V"  TnT^  ^^o\hei-rday.' h^is^'bl.s  ^'^^X  a  l^ni-^Beetho^^^^^^  Epigrammatic,  but  not  necessaril: 


By  PHILIP  HALE  H 
"Paul  Napoleon  Roinard  has  just  died  in  the 
Latin  quarter.    He  was  a  poet.    He  died  in 
poverty.    The  one  was  the  consequence  of  the 


JTfc  PS'-' 
mtelle- 


SF£^ri^xe^bu^^rand 

V  e':rtermina-or  V^ed'^al' a"\-a'thrr 
■•Illicit"  might  be  clas.sed  o-^*  >=^^^' 
irolix  "talkie"  tract^        W.  Ji.  'J- 

^KEPERTORY 

The  htdu  of  the  l^^ke" 


v^,P  i.Mi  "  It'--  h.^l-l.'i-'1-  <>1 
ki-pt  anil  iilavpil 


V,y   N.illiMn'Pl  S<'li)M 


Pprt'.v  M.irnioiil 
Bo  i'n  Hil"'<- 
.  V  l-aw.-tit.  null 

 I,:m  ■«  Can'"'- 

.  H.iilclon  Miis'.n 
H"ilil.T  Bai-tlfil 
V.n.iulla.  ra.viic 
lli-.v'lP" 


.l3nip«  Fit7-Iamps 

Ellen  ..  .••  

JolPIK'l!  Dhii.. 

'.nr'l  Moray  

\i.7l.nlni  nraeniP 
M.v;ar:'l   

"£Sra-classi^^t.;^.hes^ 

risky  P'-°7,;^' Pffer  ng  iclMs  who  must 
person,s  with  <^^^^^^f  FU^.Patrick  has 


in  all  its  crude  ruggedness  and  stien.i.n. 


Epigrammatic,  but  not  nece.ssarily  true.  II 
there  are  poets  who  have  died  in  a  Grub  street 
garret,  there  have  been  others  who  have  dined 
on  stewed  meats  and  claret  and  slept  on  flowery 
beds  of  ease.  As  has  often  been  remarked. 
Milton  sold  "Paradise  Lest"  for  five  pounds,  but 
he  never  heard  the  wolf  at  his  door.  PoeUs  have 
died  in  poverty,  but  not  always  from  neglect 
not  always  unappreciated.  Take  the  case  oi 
Roinard.  His  poems  are  found  in  French 
anthologies.  When  he  published  his  "La  Mori 
du  Reve"  in  1902,  there  was  a  banquet  in  hi; 
honor  cffpred  by  artists  and  writers,  no  les; 
a  man  than  Rodin  as  pre.sident.  Roinard  hat 
""■J-  -  But  when  X  was  worK.ns  no  difficulty  in  pla^^ing  his  pro.se  articles  will 
myseli-that  is,  not  studying  any  more  ^^^^.i^es  and  newspapers  of  France  and  Bel- 
!!Lrfound  that  after  the  first  few^^^^^^  nian  him.self.  not  the  Mus- 

'""^^^^'Siusl^'al'Sr^  "alVosr  that  was  at  fault.  An  anthologist  describes  hin 
poser's  Bi'^s3«=^^„^!fr^^  „p  .Why,-  I  as  one  of  the  last  types  of  the  bohemian  writ 
Kfit"'d1l*sto?'n^npl«"^dlikelhis^^^\?"^  habits,  savage,  disdainful, 

'while  the  music  goes  on  with  the  same  ^^^..^^  ^^.^^  j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,hen  he  wa 

'^^Th^'an^s^er^^'If  erZch  unhappy  young;  he  was  a  man  for  Murger,  for  Puccini 
strivrng  finrif^came'tome.  Music  ^  ^  His  talents  w-ere  various:    He  painte, 

complete,  an  art  sufficiert  unto  itseir  ^^^^  mustrations  for  magazines,  he  wrot 
S^^^oTfnrfched'by'v  s^af-m-  dan«d-  plays,  he  even  went  on  the  stage.  It  was  nc 
nterpretatkm;  it  is  made  poorer  The  ^  ^hat  ruined  him. 
dancer  can  do  nothing  but  de  ract  from      ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 


same  tWck  hair,  deep-set  ey^ 

S.  s^f^cont^^rdUuTand  heavy 

^^^•i  HiH  not  come  to  my  conclusion 

that  tt  - Vkrnd'lh^^ild^rrn 
music  because  It  is  and  snou 
indeperident  art  w  th  a  ^a^^u^s 

strongly  „     vo\ce  is  husky 

fnd"v'e;yfow.^uoch"d  with  the  throaty 

°  ••Mridea""on  this  subject  developed 
from  proctfce,  as  I  worked  ^^ve  m"Mc, 
and  tie  ^est  and  greatest  of  musjc^al^ 

"^'^^  B^t  'w^h/n^X  was  working  by 
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dancer  can  ao  .101.....^  —  ""--v-.  v^as      Poets  today  are  not  like  those  of  Dr  John 

 -       „    I  the  great  classic  mu^'f^J^^^^^^Lr  than  son's  time;  not  of  the  class  lampooned  by  Pop 

ScottspoemVf^^^^^^^^^^^^  Alfred  Noyes  has  found  poetr 
save  for  a  very  Uncs '  fr„\  do  not  really  expres  them,  and  ,  ^ive  Mr.  Guest  can  live  luxuriously.  M 
Si'.'lce'up  r'f'orthoTubmies.  Vith  Xr^ha"n°damag^^  t^^^  p„et  of  considerable  reputation,  ca 
"^f  rf„i  VTncct  to  srott.    they    seem  1  a^t  of  music  by  cutting  it  up  m  oraer  j^ipiing,  _   p_  ^^^^^  Vaierv's  nublish. 
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ITPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
'•Illicit" 

\ii    aJI-talkins   siippii   fli^nia  artaplPil  Kv 
BaiveyT-hpw  from  the  stciry  b.v  Eililh  Filz- 
KPiaM  and  Knhpit  RisUin:  ditpptPrt  by  .\ic  liip 
Ma.io  and  pi-PSPiilPri  by  Warnpr  Biolhers  with  < 
the  following  cast:  • 

Anne   Barbara  Stan\yyik 

Dick  ]ye«        .       ..   lanip^  Rpimip 

Prii-e  Bafnes   Ri.  ardo  t\n  t-/. 

Gpiirs  p   Charlps  nutlprwiirlh  [ 

J[ar?lP  Nalalip  MiKirllP.id 

DnkiP  J"a"  Bloiidcll 

Jlr.    h  PS   Clalirle   Gilliiiu  w  al  it  ^ 

It  has  long  been  a  custom  among 
theatrical  producers  to  try  out  new 
plays  on  the  dogs,  meaning  the  prov-[ 
inces,  before  submitting  them  to  the 
scornful  appraisal  of  metropolitan  audi- 
ences. The  Warner  Brothers  are  ti-j  ing. 
a  variant  of  this  tradition.  They  are 
trving  out  on  the  .screen  a  play  for  the 
.stage.  WTltten  with  stage  technique,  and 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  once  filmed' 
a.s  WTltten  it  could  not  be  changed  In 
dialogue  nr  situation  save  by  wholesale, 
cuts.  If.  as  planned.  "Illicit"  ever  does 
reach  the  stage,  it  should  be  possible 
to  trim  a  few  yards  of  verbosity  from 
It,  and  perhaps  to  inject  one  good  dra- 
matic "punch."  Even  then,  it  will  need 
the  physical  presence  of  that  pallid 
wag.  Charles  Butterworth,  to  provide 
essential  comedy  relief,  to  interrupt 
with  droll  levity  the  endless  flow  of 
argument  anent  that  restless  problem, 
r  onipanionate  marriage.  In  public  for- 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  stage  this 
pic  ha,s  been  buffeted  about  but  never 
■  Mled.    It  isn't  .settled  in  "Illicit." 

Anne  Vincent  and  Dick  Ives,  playful 
«t   sincere   lovers,  have  been  taking 
week-end  trips,  which  finally  become 
talked  about  in  their  Park  avenue  set. 
Father    Ives    tries    mild  intervention, 
unsels  marriage  as  the  only  safe  and 
le  course,  is  set  down  gently  by  Anne. 
.\  hen  Dick  argues  with  her.  she  cites 
1  the  wrecked  lives  of  her  parents,  says 
i  she  would  avoid  similar  unhappiness. 
She  wants  a  few  years  of  untrammelled 
freedom  for  her  love  with  Dick.  She 
onnfesses    that    if    she    ever  became 
"tually  jealous  she  would  rush  him  off 
the   altar.     Well,  .she   does  marry 
I  im.  the  gossips  stop  talking.  But  mar- 
ried life  becomes  conventionnl  and  tire- 
1  some.  Dick  resents  her  friendliness  with 
^Price  Baines.  but  docs  not  conceal  his 
own  interest  in  Margie  True,  who  hopes 
to  catch  him  on  the  rebound,  a  la 
Donald  Ogden   Stewart.    So  the  Ives 
twain  part,  so  to  i--main  until  Margie 
rorners  Anne,  serves  notice  that  she 
nnd  Dick  are  going  to  Bermuda  on  one 
of  those  week-end  affairs.    Anne  cries 
intT  the  telephone  as  she  mendaciously 
assures  Baines  that  now  .she  is  really 
.happy.  Dick,  who  had  run  away  from 
1  Margie  at  the  last  moment,  creeps  into 
the  room.   Anne  embraces  him.  happily. 
That   hon-id  old  companionate  mar- 
Tiage  complex  is  dead.  What  killed  it? 
Jealousy,  of  rour.se. 

Miss  Stanwyck  is  a  fascinating  little 
rtressinthat  she  implies  thoughts  anrl 
noods  as  much  by  apparently  casual 
psturps  as  bv  h^r  .speech    Her  Anne  is 


?^^!^.aSt-he=swhoaresup 

P^Ahe^'^eadingTole.  that  of  James 

Fi  zJames.'^t  ^^^^^J'^^ 
Scotland    apoears^  famiha^^ 

S?r^-ted'"hese'"hores'some  time  ago 
H»  IS  the  most  convincing  of  t'l^-  ^..st^ 
for  he  wears  his  costume  as  though  he 
.^•ere  accustomed  to  it  and  acts  witn 
ri^dy"oM>^e^^aTe^'fea'Hur| 
'jfraS.^but  too  stiff  f  gey  to 
be  quite  satisfactory.     Rodenck  unu 


to  take   from   it   what  th'emes   and  command  hLs  price.    Paul  Valery  s  publish, 

rtytiii^l  the  dancer  can  use-X  thought  ^^^^  ^^surdly  high  sum  for  his  thin  velum 

that  the  dance  must  face       lac'cs  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^         because  1 

i^eirtraTalre^^d'^m^^^t/a'^ISle^fe^^^^^  Artemus  Ward  called  a  "boss  poit  , 

an  and  n  must  become  self-«ufficient  ^e  expects  to  subsist  on  his  versk, 

The  dancer  should  express  her  art  in  Roinard  would  probably  have  been  ui  ^i 

^&%^Z^^^^^^V.y  he  had  not  b^en  miserable, 
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drums,  or  bell  sounds 
ITT  IP  snatches  of  primitive  themes 
.  .  "'or  she  Should  da^ce  to  folk  m^ic 
which  grew  up  with,  and  is  really  a  part 

nc.  ,  °' .^^o^'^mr-dances  I  use  ^occasionally 

,ho  famous  chief  of  Clan  Alpine,  is  ;  sounds  that  suggest  the  color  of  tne 
^l^lw4^rT.r-nor?vayed  by_™^^^       S'and^^frTe^  o'r' he\^-y  and  so'r^fwfuT 

S  I  iSe  rhythms  sounded  by  drums 
or  other  percussive  instruments.    Oi  i 


There  is  an  appropriate  synchronized 
•"This'y^cU^e  is  followed  by  an  inter- 
■esUnf  Short  .subject,  the  history 
a  carnivorous  plant,  known  as  the  Sun- 
and  bv  the  second  feature.  'Lost 
Gods."  a  pictorial  reco.-d  o^the  Franco- 
American  expeditions  and  excavation.s  ] 
in  Lvbia  under  the  direction 'of  Count] 
Byron  Khun  de  Prorok,  the  archaeolo- 
gist and  explorer.    It  is  an  mtensely  . 
interesting    picture,    showing    half  a 
dozen  historic  and  prehistoric  cities  in 
and  around  the  Sahara  desert.  Among 
the  most  amazing  discoveries  w^re  7000 
urns  found  in  the  temple  of  "Tanit  at 
Carthage,  each  one  containing  the  bones 
of  a  chUd  sacrificed  to  the  blood-thnstj 
ooddess      Beautiful   mosaic    floors,  as 
brilliant  now  as  when  they  were  first 
laid  tell  vividly  the  stoi7  of  these  van- 
ished people.    In  one  tomb  are  uncov- 
ered the  relics  of  a  dancing  gnl  of  2000 
years  ago.  with  her  rouge  box,  cymbals 
and  bracelets  beside  her. 

Utica  is  another  ancient  city  exten- 
sively explored,  and  later  the  expedition 
visits  Cro-Magnon  caves  and  a  strange 
city  built  of  mud  and  salt  with  house.s 
eight  stories  high.  The  real  object  of 
the  expedition  was  the  discovei-y  of  the 
tomb  of  the  White  Goddess,  legendary 
ancestress  of  the  savage  Touaregs.  a 
white  race 

men  veil  then  .c^^^^  ---  . 
grow,  while  the  women,  strikingly  hand- 
some go  unveiled  with  short  locks.  The 
discoverv  of  the  tomb  with  its  priceless 
relics  kings  the  picture  to  a  close. 
There  is  a  synchronized  talk  by  Count 
Prorok  throughout.  E 


"uLTuicfhari  have"  composed  for  mj 

■^^^^eTncer  mu.st  play  on  her  bod. 
as  the  violinist  does  on  his  Instruj 
ment    She  must  conquer  every  muscle 
ne^l  and  sinew,  unless  it  is  reall^i 
her  slave.    Then  when  she  wishes 
movement  to  express  some  mner  feel 
Sg,  she  may  really  be  able  to  do  i 
with  her  body,  and  not,  as  is  so  ofte 
sariH'  the  case  with  dancers,  with 
iime  of  her  body,  and  with  much  hope-1 
fu  imag^Ition."^'  The  dancer's  training 
is  to  learn  everything  between  the  oppo- 
Ste  poli  of  re  axation  and  tension.  By 
ico^tanTexerclse  she  must  maintain  the 
'  discipline  of  her  muscles. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mary  Wigman  danced  last  night  In 
Symphony  hall  for  the  first  time  m 
Boston.  Her  fame  had  been  trumpeted 
and  tromboned  before  she  landed  in 
New  York.  The  public  was  informed 
that  she  'conveys  psychic  parables." 
She  has  opened  "a  new  magic  window 
on  art."  She  is  a  "priestess,"  not  a 
mere  dancer.  She  is  like  a  banner  de- 

-    '  -       _  .  lifering  a  message  from  some  new  and 

3f  the  savage  Touaregs  a  jjeg^enly  empire."  One  is  fascinated  by 
living  in  the  Sahara.  1  ne  "aesthetic  alchemy."  "Masks  sob  on 
leir  faces  and  let  theii  haii  ^  -^^j.  f^ce  •>  -Her  dances  of  efflorescence 
are  flashes  of  a  magic  fata  morgana." 
Her  figure  exhales  light  and  perfume." 
(Alexander  the  Great  prided  him.self  on 
the  sweetness  of  his  bodily  odor;  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  stated  it\  his  auto- 
biography that,  changing  his  shirt,  he 
exhaled  the  perfume  of  violets.)  So  it 


Mary  Wigman, 

By  ELIZABElfH  »ORT 

Mary  Wigman.^who  is  to  the  modern 
dance  what  Pavlowa  is  to  the  Russian 
baUet  and  what  Isadora  Duncan  was 
to  the  interpretative  dance— the  leader 
,and  founder  of  the  whole  modern  Ger- 
man dance  school  —  the  woman  who 
freed  the  dance  from  a  weak  and  in- 
^nt  dependar.ce  on  music,  arrived  in 
Boston  Monday.  America  has  received 
her  with  cordiality;  nine  performances 
in  New  York  sold  out  in  12  days,  and 
.she  had  never  set  foot  on  American  soil 
before  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  is  a 
phenomenal  figure  in  the  art  of  the 
dance,  a  sort  of  priestess  of  freedom 
and  power  of  expression  in  an  art  that 
has  always  leaned  for  support  against 
other  arts.  . ,  .  ,  „ 

She  is  not  a  young  woman,  but  her 
spirit  I'-   compelUngly  ?•  Every- 


is  not  surprising  that  Mary  Wigman 
"Throws  off  the  unessential"  in  her 
dances. 


Rhapsodists  in  New  York  sang  paeans 
in  her  honor  when  she  first  expounded 
her  ternsichorean  gospel — say,  rather, 
her  Wigmanian  gospel.  The  news- 
papers published  columns,  appreciative, 
analytical,  hysterical  about  her  doc- 
trines and  her  practical  application  of 
them.  Strive  as  these  enthusiast.s  did, 
they  could  not  vie  -with  the  delirious 
Europeans;  their  vocabulary  was  soon 
exhausted,  nor  were  they  so  inventive 
in  metaphors  and  comparisons.  They 
all  agreed  with  her  that  there  .should 
be  only  a  rhythmic  accompaniment  for 
twinkling  feet,  .sculptural  gestures, 
smiling  or  tortured  face.  Bring  on  the 
drum,  bells,  clappers,  tambourine  or 
cymbals.  If  there  is  a  fiddle  let  it  play 
only  folk-tunes.  Music  is  one  art:  the 
daiice  is  another.  To  use  a  work  by 
Cesar  Franck  for  a  "philo.sophical " 
dance  is  nonsense.   The  one  all-impor- 


tant iiLstrument  for  a  dancer  is  he 
body.  -She  must  play  on  it  as  a  vir 
tuoso  on  a  violin.  -i,,,  !,," 

Last   night  Mary   Wigman.  ha  mv 
escaped  for  an  evening  from  the  gla  c 
of  a  publicity  that  has  been  r"'""^-;  to 
certain  singers  and  players  on  musical 
instruments,  arranged  this  program  for 
the   expectant   audience.     Invocat  on, 
Face  of  the  Night,  Pastorale.  Festive 
Rhythm,  Summer's  Dance,  Storm  Song, 
Zigeunerweisen,  and  Gypsy  Moods  frorn 
the  Dance  Cycle,  "Shifting  Landscapes^ 
A  Witch  Dance  from  ''Visions  Mo- 
notony  Whirl  Dance  from  Celebra- 
tion."   Hans  Hasting  and  Meta.  Menz 
played  the  piano  and  some  -pnmitlvej' 
■  instruments,  drums,  etc. 

There  was  little  of  the  beauty  and 
sen.s'uousness  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  stage  dance 
There  was  much  that  was  inexpressive 
angular,  even  ugly.   There  are  conven- 
tSns  in  this  new  art  as  rigorously  ob- 
served  as   those   that  regulated  _  the 
r^ovements  of  dancers  in  the  old  school 
adhere  was  a  uniformity  in  waving  oj 
the  arms;  in  calisthenic  raising  one  and 
then  the  other  towards  heaven;  of 
changing  suddenly  from  a  I»se  to  run- 
nine  madly  across  and  around  tne 
stTle     One  saw  that  movements  of 
fsldora  Duncan  and  her  school  often 
furnished  the  foundation  for  the  con- 
temporary employment  of  arms,  wrists, 

^'^.pl«  ofihe  Night"  would  no  doubt 
have  teen  dramatically  effective  if  one 
could  have  seen  the  dancers  face  The 

bUtl  -Sti^f  rrf  wir^e« 

was  simjJiy  a  tour  de  force,  the  wi 
Dance"  more  or  less  amusingly  gra 

*^rthe  whole,  this  school  of  dancli« 

i.:  to  be  classed  with  the  German  post- 
wa?^archi  Sture  and  music.  Pantomime 
Tmorf  the  matter  than  dancing  for 
sudden  advances  and  retreats,  one  leg 
tnd  then  the  other  suddenly  stamping. 
thS  incessant  arm-waving,  with  a  com- 
mand over  the  arms  remind  ng  one  of 
Ruth  St.  Denis's  "snake  busmess  -the 
Suth  St.  Denis  of  the  earlier  years— all 
this  cannot  be  called  dancing. 

Ah  agreeable  feature  of  the  ent«r 
tainment  was  the  music  with  .ts 
rhythms,  with  endlessly  repeated  little 
Stterns;  music  of  ahaun  ing  monotoW. 
Which  more  than  once  pleased  the  ear 
when  the  dancer  was  disregarded,  for- 

^^A^farge  audience  was  enthusiastic  in 
approval.  The  dancer  was  often  storm- 
ily  recalled.   

RUTH  GULBERTSON 

Ruth  Gulbertson,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Jordan  hall  last  night,  ptay^g 
the  following  program— Bach,  Fiencn 
suite  in  G  major;  Beethoven  SonE^a 
on  110-  Ravel,  Alborada  del  Gracloso, 
G^rlffes.'  -Tlie  Night  Winds,  The  Poun- 
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In,  I'oluu.u.^i ,  W  all/,  i3'. i ccilji.-. 
ilclle. 

Culbertson,  a  winner  of  the 
and  Hamlin  piano  prlie  at  the 
Kngland  constrvatory  a  few  years 
hows  herself  to  be  a  young  plan- 
jil  Intelligence  and  taste,  endowed 
neat  and  nimble,  thongh  not 
kcndent  technique.     The  several 
Ice  movements  ol  Bach's  G  major 
nch  suite — AUemande.  Courante. 
[ibande,  Gavotte,  Bourre.  Loure  and 
played  in  a  .style  delicately  var- 
|(io  accord  with  their  traditional  con- 
tcd  character,  were  all  nevertheless 
-d  with  the  gentle  discretion  which 
p  modern  way  of  dealing  with  tlie 
of  the   18th  century  keyboard 

ioser.";,  A  more  .sharply  Incisive 
nient  of  the  lively  Gigue,  especially 
ic  iTappraranccs  of  the  theme  m  \ 

Miass,  might,  however,  have  been] 

r  rendering  of  the  central  Item  of 
.program,  Beethoven's  A  flat  sonata 
P  110,  was  vigorous,  thoughtful  and 

ly  felt,  though  Miss  Culbertson  was 

wholly  able  to  prevent  this  great 
S  from  seeming  episodic.  She  ap- 
red  also  to  find  some  difficulty  in 
ding  up  tone  of  sufficient  sonority  i 
I  power  to  suit  her  purposes.  The 
It  in  this  sonata  is  at  least  some 
"s  the  composer'.s,  for  in  demandmg 
reat  crescendo  upon  single  notes  as- 
ding  slowly  Into  the  highest  part  of 

Iceyboard,  enough  to  balance  a  simi- 
crescendo  in  descending  trills  In  the 
he  wavs  asking  the  Impossible  and 
setting  the  claaracter  of  the  instru- 

it  for  which  he  was  writing. 

1S.S  Culbertson  played  very  pleaslng- 

1-ie  remaining,  and  shorter,  pieces 
completed  her  program.    A  very 

nish  Insistence  of  rhythm  pervaded 

performance  of  Ravel's  "Alborada 
Gracioso,"    though    the  graceful 

ndies  that  are  occasionally  mingled 
nost  inextricably  with  its  brilliant 
ri  vigorous  movement  some  times 
ipd  to  receive  complete  justice.  The 
inessionistic,  romantic  and  luxuriant- 

pianistic  pieces  of  the  too-seldora 
aid  Griffes  were  excellently  played. 
iTlie  pianist  received,  in  addition  to 
e  applause  that  was  her  due,  many 

less  deserved  flowers.  S.  S. 


YMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ique  Fernandez-Arbos,  as  a  guest, 
cted  the  13th  concert  of  the  Bos- 
UsJymphony  orchestra  yesterday  aft-^ 
jn  n  in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  ' 
wa  IS  follows:  Corelll,  Suite;  Franck, 
^ony  In  D  minor;  De  Falla,  suite' 
the  ballet-pantomime,  "El  Amor 
Bri)";  Albeniz,  two  pieces,  "El  Albai- 
cit  and  "Navarra,"  piano  pieces  trans- 
crld  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Arbos. 

relli  was  known  to  the  symphony 
aAnce  by  his  "Cliristmas"  concerto, 
suite  played  yesterday  consists  of 
rabande,  a  Gigue  and  a  Badlnene, 
rm  equivalent  to  juggling  or  fool- 
a  term  found  in  a  concerto  by 
Ettore  Pinelli,  a  Roman  mu- 
of  note,  took  these  movements 
a  book  of  Corelli's  sonatas,  and 
ed  taste  in  the  selection 
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goodness,  the  child-ll^e  Innocence  of 
Pranck's  character.  It  has  been  wisely 
said  that  in  the  soul  of  every  saint, 
evil  lurks.  Blcs.sed  is  the  holy  man  that 
realizes  this;  thus  is  he  humanized! 
It  is  curious  that  when  Franck  tried  to 
portray  evil,  when  the  hosts  of  hell 
were  supposed  to  be  wicked  in  song,  as 
in  "The  Beatitudes,"  he  only  was  con- 
ventionally operatic  in  Meyerbeer's 
worst  manner.  The  mental  struggle  be- 
tween doubt  and  faith  inspired  the 
composer  of  the  symphony.  No  wonder 
that  after  the  performance  of  yester- 
day the  orchestra  joined  the  audience 
in  tumultuous  applause. 

Excellent  as  was  the  performance  of 
De  Falla's  music,  an  Interpretation 
arresting  through  the  understanding- 
and  the  fire  of  the  composer's  friend 
and  countryman,  it  still  holds  good 
that  ballet  music,  whatever  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  suffers  by  separation 
from  the  action.  The  reading  yester- 
day was  splendid  in  vitality,  dash  and 
color,  but  the  music  would  have  been^ 
thrice  as  significant  if  it  had  served  to. 
emphasize  the  strange  drama  on  the 
stage. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Albeniz  that  he  is 
not  known  by  his  own  orchestrstlon  of 
the  pieces  in  "Iberia."  Mr.  Arbos  urged 
Albeniz  to  arrange  them  for  the  orches- 
tra, but  in  the  two  that  were  ready  for 
performance  the  composer  showed  little 
skill.  It  was  meet  and  proper  that  Mr. 
Arbos  himself  should  undertake  the 
task.  The  symphony  audience  heard 
"La  Pete-dieu  a  Seville"  and  "Tirana"! 
two  years  ago  when  the  transcriber  was 
a  guest  conductor.  Yesterday  it  heard 
"El  Albaicin"  and  "Navarra,"  the  first 
from  "Iberia";  the  second  a  posthu- 
mous work  which  was  left  unfinished. 
Deodat  de  Severac  completed  it  for  the 
piano,  but  his  musical  nature  was  not 
en  rapport  with  that  of  the  Spaniard. 
Mr.  Arbos  in  his  arrangement  com- 
pleted "Navarra";  as  a  Spaniard  should. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  other  coun- 
tryman was  the  man  for  the  task;  Mr. 
Arbos  has  a  peculiar  gift  for  orchesti-a- 
tion.  He  is  master  of  finesse  as  well  as 
gorgeous  coloring.  And  so  yesterday  the 
music  of  Albeniz  seemed  the  soul  of 
Spain— the  Spam  of  the  Moors  and  the 
gypsies. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  to  be  con- 

ducted  next  week  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  comprise:  Elgar's  "Introduction 
and  .Allegro  for  Strings";  Sibelius's 
symphony  No.  7,  and  Strauss 's  Sym- 
phonia  Domestica. 


How 


m  tl  he  did  to  the  original  music  is 
'  lown  to  us,  but  there  is  fidelity  to 
old  grace  and  spirit;  there  is  no 
11  npt   at    impudent  modernizaUon, 
fc  jnately;  for  the  music  is  charming 
I  ts  simplicity— the  Sarabande  with 
jimple  tenderness;  the  Gigue,  fresh 
sparkling,   not   overlabored  and 
out  as  is  too  often  the  case  In 
T  h's  movements  of  this  nature;  the 
1  inerie  precisely  what  the  title  in- 
(3  tes    Mr.  Arbos  gave  the  necessary 
noes  with  a  fine  regard  for  the 
it  of  Corelli's  period,  and  did  not 
to  give  undue  Importance  by  over- 
ducting.    How   beautiful   this  old 
iic  is!  'Wliat  a  spell  it  works,  and 
•nhat  simple  means!    The  trouble 
1  so  many  of  contemporaneous  com- 
rs  is  that  they  cannot  write  simply,  i 
they  have  few  musical  Ideas;  so 
y  are  forced  to  follow  the  frog  in  the  i 
ie  or  thev  strive  to  startle  an  audi-  i 
e  by  desperate  endeavors  to  be  orig- 1 
1    thinking  that  they  will  be  like , 
enbach's  Archduke  Ernest:  ! 
"Original!    Original!  j 
Combien  je  suis  original!  i 
Non  rien  n'est  plus  original,  ] 
Qu'un  Archiduc  original!" 
d  that  the  hearers  will  shout  In 

ovus:   

Qui,  c'est  un  original! 
In  Mr.  Arbos's  reading  of  Franck's 
niphony  many  features  of  the  detail, 
itures  in  the  thematic  development 
re  brought  out,  but  not  in  a  manner 
check  the  musical  flow;  not  as  if 
-tain   passages— revealed   clearly  to 
e  audience  for  the  first  time— were 
many  digressions,  but  as  if  they  were 
i.^trations,  comments  on  - the  treat- 
nt  of  the  fundamental  ideas;  and  sc 


ROSA  RAISA  ILL;  OPERA 
REPERTORY  IS  CHANGED 

Due  to  the  sudden  illness  of  Rosa 
Raisa,  the  managing  committee  of  the 
Boston-Chicago  Opera  Association  has 
been  obliged  to  make  two  changes  in 
the  previously  announced  repertory  of 
the  Chicago  Civic  opera  company. 

On  Tuesday  evening  "II  Trovatore" 
will  be  given  instead  of  "The  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna."  Claudia  Muzio  and 
Antonio  Cortis  will  appear  in  this 
opera. 

Next  Saturday  evening  "La  Traviata" 
will  be  substituted  for  "The  Masked 
Ball."  John  Charles  Thomas  will  sing 
on  thi:  evening  as  originally  stated  and 
the  management  is  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  in  this  opera  Tito  Schipa.  the 
noted  lyric  tenor,  will  sing  Alfredo  to 
Mme.  Muzio's  famous  Violetta. 


HOLMES'S  SUBJECT 
IS  NORTH  AFRICA 


The  subject  of  Burton  Holmei's 
travel  revue  shown  and  heard  in  Sym- 
phony hall  last  night  was  "The  North 
African  Tour."  The  pictures  and  the 
talk  of  the  experienced  traveller  were 
interesting,  extremely  so. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Holmes  went  to  Fezl 
by  caravan.  There  were  no  roads.  The' 
Journey  was  slow  and  toilsome.  Last 
season  he  flew  from  Toulouse  via  Rabat 
to  the  same  city,  where  the  fez  is, 
still  worn,  where  life  is  as  it  was  cen- 
turies ago.  The  French,  with  their 
genius  for  bringing  in  improvements 
and  at  the  same  time  respecting  the 
beliefs  and  the  customs  of  the  native 
people,  have  constructed  fine  roads 
throughout  Morocco.  They  have  done 
the  same  In  Algeria — their  colony, 
while  Morocco  is  under  their  protec- 
tion— and  In  Algeria  buildings  have 
been  erected  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  oriental  character  of  the  ancient 
towns. 

-  .  The    audience     accompanied  Mr. 

ultimate  triumph  of  fai.th  over  thg  Holmes  to  Rabat,  where  the  Sultan  was 

seen  accepting  tribute  from  the  tribes- 


of  doubt  was  all  the  mor£ 


nients  .  „ 

rious.    The  performance  was  thus  men;  where  dashing  hoi-semen,  splen- 

icallv   dramatic;   the   drama   wal  didly  mounted,  gave  the  Powder  Play 

I  for  his  plea£ure. 


.  :i  .iblanca,  now  a  gn 
\  .. sited,   us   v.n.s   the  .lanu'U.^   o  :< 
Marrakeaia.     CMi.stantine,  amazingly 
situated,*  Biskra,    made    familiar  to 
Americans  by  the  once  populai*  novel 
and  play,  Sldi  Okba,  were  visited  before 
tlie     travellers     reached  Touggourt. 
Timgad,  Lambesl— cities  that  brought 
memories  of    Roman  and  Byzantine 
conquerors— and  Incited  to  a  rereading 
of  that  fascinating  book  "The  Vanish- 
ing ClUes  of  Northern  Africa" — includ- 
ing Dougga,  Susa,  Qairouan,  Tozeur,  and  [ 
Djemlla. 

There  were  many  country  scenes  as 
well  as  those  of  shops  where  trades  I 
and  manufactures  are  as  those  of  past 
hundreds  of  years.  The  picture  of 
tourists  "enjoying"  a  camel  ride  in  the 
Sahara  amused  the  audience.  Tunisia 
■was  a  subject  new  to  many.  The 
description  of  this  country  was  to  some 
the  feature  of  the  revue  that  was 
fraught  with  interest  throughout, 
though  to  others  "Visions  of  Timgad" 
and  the  Roman  colosseum  at  El  DJem 
were  also  leading  featiues. 

All  in  all  this  travel  revue  is,  so  far, 
Ithe  most  engrossing  of  the  pre.sent 
series;  one  of  the  best  that  Mr.  Holmes 
I  has  given  in  his  long  career.  It  will 
be  repeated  this  afternoon. 

Next  -week  "The  Grand  Tour  of 
Europe" — London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Bruges,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Florence, 
Venice,  etc.,  with  Mr.  Holmes  offering 
helpful  suggestions  to  those  proposing 
to  visit  Europe  next  siunmer  or  at  any 
time.  p.  H. 

NEW  B.^  KEITH'S 
"Little  Caesar" 

An  all-talking-  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Francis  Edward  Fara-soll  from  the  novel  of 
the  same  name  by  W.  R.  Burnett;  directed 
by  Mervyn  Le  Roy  and  presented  by  First 
National  -with  the  following-  cast: 

Rico  Bandello  Edward  G.  Robmsou 

Joe  Messara  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr. 

Olsa  Strassof  Glenda  Farrell 

The  "Bi?  Boy"  Sidney  Blackmer 

Police  Sergt.  Flaherty. .  .Thomas  E.  Jackson 

Pete  Montana  Ralph  Ince 

Tony  Passa  .-.William  Collier.  Jr. 

Arnie  Lorch  Maurice  Black 

The  "Fence"  Lucille  La  Verne 

Sam  Vetlori  Stanley  Fields 

Otero   Georse  E.  Stone 

You  may  vow  that  you  will  never, 
never  sit  through  another  "gangster" 
photoplay  as  long  as  you  live;  and  then, 
if  you  are  fortunate  and  wise  enough 
to  see  "Little  Caesar,"  you  will  recant 
vociferously.  Not  only  recant,  but  ap- 
plaud and  shout  praises,  not  for  gang- 
land pictures  in  general,  but  for  E.  G. 
Robinson  in  particular.  For  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  taken  his  Nick  Scarsi  out  of 
the  stage  play,  "The  Racket";  hii 
Charley  Yong  out  of  the  film  play. 
"East  Is  West,"  fused  them  into  his 
own  knowing  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  Caesare  Rico  Bandello,  and 
created  one  of  the  most  impressive 
screen  figures  of  the  times. 

In  itself  "Little  Caesar"  is  substantial 
entertainment,  skilfully  written,  direct- 
ed, photographed  and  performed;  tjut 
topping  every  visible  merit  is  the 
progress  of  this  ignorant,  minatory,  am- 
bitious and  fatally  vain  little  Italian, 
who,  from  humble  beginning  as  a  filling 
station  bandit,  forces  his  dominant  per- 
sonality on  to  various  powerful  preda- 
tory groups  in  a  big  city  and  climbs 
nearly  to  the  top,  to  crash  to  earth 
through  his  own  consuming  conceit. 
His  favorite  taunt  to  rival  leaders  whom 
he  was  about  to  depose  had  been,  "You 
can  still  dish  it  out,  but  you  can't  take 
it  any  longer!"  And  when  Police  Sergt. 
Flaherty  liad  him  cornered  in  a  15-cent 
bedhouse,  where  Rico  overheard  some 
bums  reading  aloud  a  newspaper  yarn, 
intimating  that  he  was  yellow  and  al- 
ways had  been,  what  did  Rico  do'? 
Snarled  and  hissed  and  bolted  for  the 
nearest  telephone  to  defy  and  to  revile 
the  patient  Flaherty.  It  was  the  ego 
In  the  man  that  killed  him,  not  that 
raking  machine  gun  fire  from  his  uni- 
formed pursuers. 

As  Mr.  Robinson  portrays  this  man, 
who  believes  only  in  himself,  who  sneers 
at  the  word  love,  who  combs  his  hair  as 
he  prepares  to  kill,  who  fondles  his 


noisy  scarfs,  his  diamond  ring,  his  gift 
watch  of  platinum,  stolen,  of  course,  as 
if  they  were  pets;  who  is  too  quick  with 
his  gun  and  who  has  no  compunction 
in  shooting  down  McClure,  the  crime 
commissioner — one  is  fascinated  as  if 
watching  a  malevolent  snake:  yet 
coupled  with  fascination  is  pity.  Rico, 
when  tested,  could  not  kill  Joe  Messara, 
his  one  pal,  who  wanted  to  quit  through 
love  of  Olga,  the  dancing  girl.  After 
all,  there  was  sometliing  human  in  this 
warped  creature.  Mr.  Rotiinson  reveals 
every  trait  unerringly. 

The  others  are  splendid,  without  ex- 
ception; Mr.  Fairbanks  as  the  honest 
Joe,  Mr.  CUlier  as  the  Italian  boy, 
killed  on  the  steps  of  the  church  where 
he  was  to  confess  to  Pr.  McNeil;  Messrs. 
Black  and  Fields  as  rival  racketeers. 
Miss  Farrell  as  Joe's  girl.  Miss  La  Verne 
in  one  scene  as  a  witchlike  "fence,"  Mr. 
Jackson,  repeating  his  familiar  detect- 
ive formula.  Good,  all  of  them,  to  Mr. 
Robinson's  best.  w.  E.  G^- 
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"Iiinpiralion" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  drama  adapt*d  from 
iho    play.      Sapho.  "    drani  i'  /r- 1 
Kit"h  from  the  novel  of  n 
Aluhonse    Daudet    and  i> 
Ncthersole  wiih  herself  in 
at  Tower  s  Theatre.  Chif-ato.  i  . -. 
dirciled   by   Clarence   Brown  unci 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  lollowmff 
"■ant: 

Yvonne    f. 

Andre    Robert 

Delval    I 

Lulu    Uariorn 

Odcate   , . .  Jud  _  

Marthe    Beryl  Mercer 

•  oulHnf   Jolin  Miliaii 

./ulian  Montell    Edwin  Maxwell 

Vixnaud    Os.-ar  Apfel 

Madeline    Joan  Marsli 

i'auline    Zelda  Sears 

I-iane    Kann  Morlcy 

Gaby    Gweo  Lee 

J<>u\et    Paul  M(AI!i«t(-r 

Oavarnl    Arthur  Hoyl 

Haland   ..    Richard  Tucker 

It  seems  strange  that  no  mor;  satis- 
factory story  could  have  been  found  for 
Greta  Barbo  than  "Inspiration,"  cur- 
rent screen  feature  at  Loew's  State 
Theatre.  It  is  a  rehash  of  the  old 
Clyde  Fltch-Alphonse  Daudet  play, 
"Sapho,"  in  which  Olga  Nethersole  and 
Hamilto.  Revelle  made  such  a  sensa- 
tion 32  years  ago.  No  fault  can  possibly 
be  found  with  Greta  who  moves 
t:.i-ough  the  creaking  situations  and 
dragging  plot  as  though  she  believed  in 
it  all.  She  is  lovely  and  langorous, 
moving,  tragic  and  at  times  exquisitely 
flirtatious,  enough  to  spur  any  man 
on  to  great  works  of  art,  but  her  sur- 
roundings are  somewhat  less  than  satis- 
fying. The  sight  of  a  group  of  smartly 
dressed  American  men  and  women, 
with  pronounced  American  or  English 
accents,  pretending  to  be  a  set  of  care- 
free, insouciant  Bohemians,  whose 
morals  are  as  scanty  as  the  cothes 
worn  by  then-  models,  is  perilously  close 
to  the  ludicrous. 

All  this  is  written  with  regret,  for  it 
is  hard  to  comprehend  why  the  com- 
bination of  Greta  Garbo,  as  star;  Clar- 
ence Brown,  as  director,  and  a  sup- 
porting cast  headed  by  Lewis  Stone 
should  have  produced  so  vaguely  loiter - 
liner  a  story.  Since  Daudet's  time  there 
ihave  been  too  many  Marguerite  Gau- 
!thiers  and  Margherita  Cavallinis  for  his 
heroine,  Yvonne,  to  be  especially  strik- 
ing or  interesting.  "Inspiration"  tells 
how  Yvonne,  beautiful  artists  and 
sculptors'  model,  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Paris,  falls  in  love  with  Andre,  an 
unsophisticated  young  man  from  the 
provinces.  She  gives' up  everj'thing  for 
him  only  to  have  him  turn  against  her 
when  he  finds  out  about  the  past. 

To  make  the  break  complete,  Andre 
plans  to  marry  a  childhood  sweetheart, 
Madeline,  only  to  find  that  he  cannot 
put  Yvonne  out  of  his  mind.  Chance 
throws  them  together  again  but  only 
for  a  brief  time,  for  Yvonne  finds  out 
about  the  approaching  marriage.  Once 
more  they  separate  and  are  reunited, 
but  Yvonne  ends  things  in  the  only 
possible  way. 

Aside  from  Greta  Garbo's  exquisitely 
sympathetic  and  charming  performance 
the  picture  offers  Utile  in  the  way  of 
good  acting.  Lewis  Stone,  usually  so 
finished  and  arresting  a  performer,  is 
quite  at  sea  in  the  strange  role  of  the 
philandering  Delval,  who  takes  women 
and  leaves  them  without  pity.  Mar- 
Jorie  Rambeau  is  entertaining  as  Lulii, 
a  low  comedy  lady  of  easy  virtue,  and 
Karin  Morley,  a  newcomer  to  the 
screen,  gives  a  very  touching  portrayal 
of  Liane,  the  young  girl  who  cannot 
endure  the  desertion  of  Delval  and  kills 
herself.  Robert  Montgomery,  a  satis- 
factory player  in  straight  comedy,  is  en- 
tirely miscast  as  the  unsophisticated 
Andre,  and  seems  acutely  conscious  of 
being  a  misfit.  The  film  as  a  whole  is 
artistically  photographed  but  overlong 
to  hold  the  interest.  E.  L.  H- 


ALBION  METCALF 

A  recital  by  Albion  Metcalf,  pianist, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall.  A  large  audience  heard  Mr.  Met- 
calf play  the  following  program:  Bee- 
thoven, Andante  Favori  in  F  major; 
Schumann,  Sonata  in  G  minor.  Op.  22; 
Chopin,  Pantasie-Impromptu,  Etude  in 
A  flat  major;  Alabiefl -Liszt.  The  Night- 
ingale; Brahms,  Intermezzo  in  B  flat 
minor.  Rhapsody  in  E  flat  major;  Toch, 
The  Juggler;  Albeniz,  Evocation;  De- 
bussy, The  Dance  of  Puck;  Balakirefif, 
Islamey  (Oriental  Fantasy). 

The  "Andante  Favori"  of  Beethoven 
with  which  Mr.  Metcalf  opened  his  pro- 
gram is  as  seldom  played  today  as  are 
the  master's  "Bagatelles,"  though  in  it, 
as  in  them,  there  is  charming  and  un- 
pretentious music  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; not  so  long  ago,  however,  the 
'Andante''  was  one  of  the  crowning 
glories  of  many  a  young  lady's  reper- 
toire, and  in  its  mild  way  it  is  indeed 
a  display  piece.  It  makes  use,  inci- 
dentally, of  a  brilliant  pianistic  device 
upon  which  Schumann  later  based  his 
Toccata.  At  Metcalf's  hands  its  lyric 
passages  fared  pleasantly  enough  but 
for  the  pianist's  unfortunate  habit  of 
lajing  a  heavy  stress  upon  what  should 
have  been  the  unaccented  beginning  of 
the  oft-repeated  opening  phrase.  The 
livelier  portions  of  the  piece  were 
blurred  and  man-ed  by  a  certain  manual 
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The     T li e  a  t  p e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Topaze,"  a  comedy  by  Marcel  Pagnol,  will  be  brought  to  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  tomorrow  night  by  The  Professional  Players  of  Boston.  The  comedy 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes.^Paris,  in  October,  1928,  when  the 
part  of  Topaze  was  taken  by  Andre  Lefour;  Pauley  played  Castel-Benac, 
the  rascal  who  had  made  himself  a  municipal  councilor;  Jeanne  Provost 
took  the  part  of  Suzy  Courtois,  the  seductive  mistress  of  Castel-Benac  and 
the  mother  of  one  of  Topaze's  pupils.  For  Topaze  is  a  teacher  in  the  Muche 
boai-ding  school.  He  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  director.  She  makes 
sport  of  him.  Topaze  teaches  the  pupils  principles  of  the  strictest  moral- 
ity. He  will  not  stand  for  favoritism,  and  a  complaining  mother  succeeds 
in  ousting  him.  Forced  to  give  private  lessons,  he  falls  in  with  Castel-Benac, 
whose  mistress  sees  in  Topaze  just  the  man  to  further  her  lover's  schemes. 
When  Topaze  learns  their  nature,  he  at  first  revolts,  but  Suzy  smiles  on 
him,  so  that  he,  too,  becomes  imscrupulous  and  greedy  for  money.  He  even 
succeeds  in  putting  Castel-Benac  out  of  doors  and  appropriating  Suzy.  When 
an  old  and  highly  moral  colleague  of  his  at  the  school  visits  him,  he  per- 
suades him  to  be  his  secretary  to  join  in  his  nefarious  business.  ' 


Pagnol,  who  has  enriched  himself  by  this  comedy  which  has  been  played 
with  phenomenal  success  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  European  continent. 
Is  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  who,  living  at  Marseilles,  looked  toward  Paris 
for  a  decoration,  but  looked  in  vain.  Marcel  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toulouse  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  taught  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet  in  Paris,  receiving  1500  francs  a  month. 
He  thought  of  the  theatre;  wrote  "Merchants  of  Glory."  Paul  Nivoix  col- 
laborated. This  play  was  brought  out  by  the  Theatre  Guild  in  New  York 
on  Dec.  14,  1925.  Pagnol's  "Jazz"  and  "Marius"  ("Marseilles")  were  much 
more  successful  in  Paris. 

He  is  described  as  about  32  years  old,  small,  wiry,  clean  shaven.  A  re- 
porter of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  wrote:  "He  has  a  poet's  locks  and 
the  sparkle  and  humor  of  the  laughing  Midi  is  in  liis  eyes."  Less  lyrical  was 
the  reporter  who  wi'ote:  "Should  you  be  in  Paris,  in  a  little  cafe  near  the 
Theatre  des  Varietes,  and  see  a  swagger  young  man  in  a  pink  suit,  yellow 
tie  and  green  spats,  that  would  be  Marcel  Pagnol." 


Pagnol  contributed  last  year  an  article  to  the  French  magazine  Bravo, 
in  which  he  stated  that,  having  completed  "Topaze"  in  1927,  he  sent  seven 
copies  of  the  play  to  as  many  Parisian  theatre  directors.  They  all  accepted 
it.  Andre  Antoine  advised  the  manager  of  the  Varietes. 

"But  he  hasn't  even  seen  the  manuscript." 

"I've  spoken  to  him  about  it,"  rephed  Antoine. 

"Send  him  the  play.  'Topaze'  must  be  done  at  the  'Varietes,  because 
that  is  the  proper  setting." 

Pagnol  was  enchanted  with  the  idea.  "But  I  was  also  somewhat  fear- 
ful. I  had  often  seen  young  men  in  dinner  clothes,  older  men  in  full  dress 
and  fashionable  ladies  in  evening  clothes  in  the  lobby  of  that  theatre.  I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  audiences  at  this  aristocratic  house  would  not 
be  interested  in  the  boarding  school  of  M.  Muche,  nor  in  the  fate  of  an 
imfortunate  devil  who  did  not  even  wear  spats.  That  is  why  I  begged  Max 
Maurey  on  several  occasions  not  to  produce  'Topaze'  at  his  own  theatre  .  .  . 
He  refused  to  be  discouraged."  Wise,  far  seeing  Max  Maurey;  for  the  play 
had  an  enormous  success  in  that  theatre,  rimning  for  months  and  months. 
It  is  still  billed  at  the  Varietes. 


Clarence  Derwent,  who  took  the  part  of  Castel-Benac,  when  "Topaze" 
in  Ben  W.  Levy's  translation  was  produced  at  the  Music  Box  Theatre  in 
New  York  on  Feb.  12,  1930,  wrote  that  any  cut  seemed  like  sacrificing  a 
choice  morsel  of  vitriolic  satire.  "To  cite  one  instance,  Castel-Benac,  the 
grafting  municipal  councilor,  explains  in  the  scene  with  his  lady  love  (or 
'what  not'  as  he  blithely  refers  to  her)  that  his  wife  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on 
all  his  dubious  deals,  and'  invariably  claims  her  share  of  the  pickings.  The 
thing  has  become  automatic,  he  states,  and  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
previous  year,  when  he  gave  George  Bernard  Shaw  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
nothing  could  convince  her  that  G.  B.  S.  had  not  paid  handsomely  for  the 
honor.  She  claimed  20,000  francs  for  her  share." 

At  the  first  performance  in  New  York,  the  chief  parts  were  cast  as  fol- 
lows: Topaze,  Frank  Morgan;  Castel-Benac,  Clarence  Derwent;  Suzy  Cour- 
tois, Phoebe  Foster. 


Mr.  Forrest  Wilson,  who  knew  Pagnol  before  he  became  famous,  says 
lat  the  dramatist  took  liis  extraordinary  and  unexpected  success  in  boyish 
lashion.  "He  simply  revelled  in  the  hmelight  and  in  his  new  sense  of 
prosperity.  I  met  him  one  day  with  his  overcoat  side  pocket  crammed  with 
iOOO-franc  notes  wadded  in  uith  envelopes,  clippings  and  what-not.  Instead 
cf  banking  his  royalty  check  that  day,  he  had  cashed  it  for  the  pleasure 
of  carrjing  the  money.  Yet  the  success  did  not  otherwise  turn  his  head. 
Ke  C'\  not  move  from  his  cheap  iittle  apartment,  or  even  refurnish  it.  He 
bought  the  valley  in  which  he  had  played  Indian;  he  bought  every  phono-  j 
graph  version  of  the  music  of  'Show  Boat'  he  could  find— and  then  he  ' 
torgot  wealth  and  fame  to  plunge  into  the  staging  of  'Mariiis.' "  I 


London  has  been  the  only  city  where  "Topaze"  was  received  with 
indifference.  The  leading  players  on  Oct.  8,  1930,  were  Raymond  Massey, 
i'rank  Cellier  and  Alice  Deljsia.  According  to  several  critics  the  players 
seemed  tired  and  listless.  To,->aze  was  mistakenly  treated  as  a  supremely 
sympathetic  character.  "Tl>e  sudden  change  to  knavery  entirely  alters  the 
Whole  mood  of  the  play."  In  the  Observer  of  Jan.  4  Mr.  Edward  Thompson 
of  Oxford  wrote:  "Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  is  puzzled  by  the  failure  in  London 
:>f  'Topaze,'  so  successful  elsewhere.  I  saw  ic  in  New  York,  and  it  stands 
out  as  one  of  three  delightful  theatrical  experiences  in  America^Ed  Wynn 
('The  Perfect  Fool'),  'Green  Pastures'  (a  movingly  reverent  and  lovely  play) 
and  this  hilariously  funny  and  cynical  thmg.  If"  'Topaze'  failed  in  London 
It. may  have  been  badly  acted;  or  perhaps  it  was  because  we  are  becoming 
such  dull  dogs.    Critics  who  put  up  with  the  banning  of  'Green  Pastures' 


(sfter  howling  at  the  censorship  of  wha^  is  really  objectionable  and  v,  i 
merit  into  the  bargain)  are  plainly  serving  the  public  poorly." 

Laurence  E.  Johnson's  comedy  "It's  a  Wise  Child"  will  be  seen  at  th 
Tremont  tomorrow  night.    The  play,  having  been  performed  at  AtlanU 
City  on  July  22,  1929,  reached  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Aug. 
of  that  year.    Joyce  Stanton,  Mildred  McCoy;   E#tha,  Leila  Bennet 

,  Harian  Briggs  played  G.  A.  Appleby  Sidney  Toler,  f'ne  iceman;  he  love 
so  dearly  the  "ruined"  servant  Bertha  that  he  couldn't  sleep  riights,  so  h 

■  married  her  to  get  some  sleep.  Tlie  lawyer,  James  Stevens,  was  played  b 
Minor  Watson;  Roger  Baldwin,  Steven.s's  rival,  by  Humphrey  Bogart.  An 
there  was  Helen  Lowell,  who  portrayed  Mrs.  Stanton. 

This  comedy,  like  the  "Bachelor  Father,"  treats  illegitimacy  In  th\ 
ultra-modem  manner.  A  servant  is  dismissed  because  she  may  be  an  uni 
married  mother.  Joyce  Stanton,  wishing  to  free  herself  from  an  engage 
ment  with  one  Appleby,  and  wed  Baldwin,  a  youth  of  her  own  age,  tell 
her  older  suitor  that  she  is  in  danger  of  having  a  fatherless  child.  Thi 
settles  her  case  in  Appleby's  eyes;  even  Baldwin  shies.  There  is  one  youth 
however,  who  comes  up  to  the  scratch.  Joyce  is  chiefly  disappointed  Si 
that  everyone  believed  her  story.  Stephen  Rathbun  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  in 
forms  us  that  a  first  nighter  thought  Joyce  was  in  haste  to  get  married 
"In  fact,  she  rejected  two  men  and  fell  in  love  with  a  third  in  less  thai 
72  hours,  which  only  shows  how  fast  Eros  can  work  in  a  comedy." 


"Nina  Rosa,"  a  musical  play  by  Otto  Harbach,  with  music  by  Sigmun 
Romberg,  to  be  seen  tomorrow  night  at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  has  had  a  sue 
cession  of  heroines.  When  it  was  announced  for  a  production  at  Detroit  oi 
Oct.  20,  1929,  Harriet  Bennett,  who  had  been  imported  from  Australia 
though  she  sang  and  danced  well,  was  hardly  of  the  Peruvian  type.  Ir 
Philadelphia  Yvonne  d'Arle  replaced  her  for  one  performance.  "She  lookec' 
very  little  a  lady  who  might  have  spent  her  life  among  gauchos,  in  "case  s 
lady  would."  Then  came  Berna  Deane.  In  St.  Louis  it  was  Margaret  Car- 
lisle's turn.  .  .  .  Last  Ethelind  Terry  appeared  for  the  New  York  opening  a 
the  Majestic  Theatre  on  Sept.  20.  1930.  Mr.  John  Mason  Brown  of  the 
Evening  Post  vn-ote  that  "all  in  all,  'Nina  Rosa'  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  elaborate  operettas  that  the  Messrs.  Shubert  have  produced." 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

If  I  were  young  again,  and  had  the  knowledge  gained  by  a  lifetime 
knowledge  of  Boston,  and  55  years  of  theatrical  life,  there  is  a  chance  here, 
which  is  now  ripe,  and  which  lain  dormant  nearly  40  years,  constantly 
growing  worse,  for  what  I  have  in  mind.   I  would  say  to  a  number  of  su- 
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perior  actors,  I  propose  to  build  an  organization,  similar  to  that  of  thei  Bockel 
Theatre  Francais,  and  for  any  actor  to  be  a  member  of,  or  to  have  playedl  . 
with,  shall  constitute  an  honor  and  a  distinction  greater  than  money.  Whilet 


a  member  your  salary  will  be  small,  but  your  future  will  be  brilliant  if  you. 
have  the  ability  to  make  it  so,  as  I  believe  you  hav^,.  or  I  would  not  ap- 
proach you. 

I  would  state  this  idea  to  the  owners  of  this  ideal  theatre  for  this  plan, 
the  Hollis  Street  Tlieatre,  and  I  believe  win  them  to  it. 

I  would  produce  comedies,  tragedies,  melodramas,  farces,  old  or  new, 
and  there  is  a  wealth  of  old  plays  of  great  value,  but  there  would  be  no  fads 
or  long  runs,  and  I  would  cater  to  that  great  public  that  has  been  estranged 
from  the  theatre,  by  indecency,  inaudibility  and  impossibility,  so  that  thf 
head  of  every  family  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  taking  tijeir  children,  or 
allowing  them  to  go  unattended,  but  I  am  no  longer  young. 

The  right  man  could  succeed  in  this,  but  who  is  he?  The  great  occasion 
always  produces  the  Napoleon,  the  Washington  or  the  Lincoln.  I  can  think 
of  but  one  possible  man  for  such  an  achievement,  and  one  other  prob- 
lematical; the  first  being  George  Tyler,  and  the  other,  Winthrop  Ames,  and 
failing  -these,  an  utterly  unknown  majj.   Perhaps  Mr.  Clive.  .; 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH,^ 


Con  c  e  p  t  s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  will  open  its  season  of  two  weeks  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  tomorrow  night.  The  opera  ■will  be  "Lohengrin," 
the  first  of  the  five  Wagnerian  works  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful  and  the  belated  converts  who,  coming  into  the  fold  after  Wagner's 
genius  was  fully  recognized,  are  the  more  hysterically  enthusiastic. 

In  "Lohengrin"  Emma  Redell  (Elsa)  and  Rudolf  Bockelmaim  (Telra- 
mund)  will  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time.  The  official  biographers  of  the 
Chicago  company  assure  us  that  Miss  Redell  was  born  at  Baltimore.  She 
studied  the  piano,  but,  seeing  the  error  of  her  ways,  took  to  singing,  and  to 
support  herself,  was  a  stenographer.  Having  taken  singing  lessons  in  Vienna 
(1922)  she  made  her  debtlt  as  Tosca  at  Altenburg  (from  which  town  in 
1455  the  Knight  Kunz  von  Kariffungen  carried  off  the  young  princes  who 
founded  the  royal  and  ducal  families  of  Saxony).  As  in  1881,  thiere  was  a 
cafe  near  the  theatre — it  is  probable  it  is  there  now — ^Altenburg  is  a  fine 
town  for  a  debut.  Mr.  Bockelmann,  trained  as  a  philologist — a  knowledge 
of  languages  is  at  times  of  use  to  a  singer — served  in  the  world  war,  sang 
cn  the  stage  tor  the  first,  time  as  the  Herald  in  "Lohengrin."  This  was  at 
Ijeli>sic.  He  was  afterward  engaged  at  Hamburg  (1926).  He  has  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Bayreuth  (1930),  where  he  has  been  re-engaged 
for  the  1931  season. 

The  other  chief  singers  in  "Lohengrin,"  Mme.  Olszewska,  Messrs.  Maison 
and  Kipnis,  are  known  here. 
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■  As  Mme.  Ralsa  is  ill,  "II  Trovatore"  will  be  performed  Instead  of  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  Claudio  Muzio  and  Antonio  Cortis  will  take  the 
parts  of  Leonora  and  Manrico  respectively  in  Verdi's  opera. 


In  "Die  Meistersinger"  Mmes.  Raejdl  and  Shamova,  and  Messrs.  Col- 
caire  and  Habich  come  as  strangers.  Mme.  Raejdl  has  four  children.  She 
will  take  the  part  of  little  Eva.  A  Czechoslovakia!!,  she  studied  at  Vienna; 
sang  there  at  the  State  Opera  House — in  "Madama  ButterflyV— her  Nor«^, 
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■  !aii  hiiobana  u.  was  tlie  fallliless  B.  F.  Pinkciion— aosii  omen! 

sang  leading  roles  at  Hamburg,  Berlin.  At  the  first  performance  of 
luss's  "The  Egyptian  Helen"  she  took  the  part  of  Althra,  the  Princess- 
■iclan.  The  late  Adolf  Wcissmann  wrote  of  her,  "a  yoiuig  charming 
er,  who,  however,  acted  and  sang  more  like  a  soubrette  than  a  princi- 
5inger."  She  should  be  an  admirable  Eva. 

Oscar  Colcaire  Is  an  excellent  tenor  with  an  unusually  good  voice.  (We 
k  from  personal  knowledge.)  Bom  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  educated  at  Cln- 
ati  University  and  at  Yale,  he  was  a  first  violinist  in  the  Cincinnati 
phony  orchestra.  Having  studied  singing  at  Nice  and  Milan,  he  first 
ared  in  opera  at  Turin  in  1926  as  the  Duke  in  "Rigoletto."  He  after- 
i  sang  at  Venice  and  toured,  as  Edgardo  Prence,  with  an  Italian  com- 
•  (the  Netherlands,  Portugual  and  Spain). 

Sonia  Sharnova,  the  contralto,  is  a  Chicagoan  by  birth  of  Russian 
ent.  She  studied  at  Nice,  and  there  went  on  the  staige.  She  has  sung  on 
Riviera,  and  been  engaged  for  Italian  opera  houses.  In  Berlin  she  stud- 
Uic  Wagnerian  operas. 

Eduard  Hablch,  baritone,  the  Beckmesser,  has  sung  at  Berlin,  Munich, 
reuth  and  London. 

The  other  singers  in  "Die  Meisterslnger"— Messrs.  Maison,  Ringling,  De- 
e,  Kipnls — are  no  strangers. 


Wednesday  evening,  "La  Boheme"  with  the  delightful  Claudia  Muzio 
Mimi;  Mme.  Pavloska,  and  Messrs.  Cortis,  Bonelli,  Lazzarl,  Defrere.  Sal- 
ore  Baccaloni  is  a  newcomer.  This  bass-baritone  has  appeared  at  Milan, 
ny  other  Italian  cities,  Buenos  Aires  and  London.  De  Palla's  ballet- 
ntomime  "El  Amor  Brujo"  will  follow  "La  Boheme."  The  music  has  been 
rformed  here  in  concert  form  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
lo  dances  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  Argentina.  The  ballet  in  its 
iginal  form  calls  for  only  a  few  dancers  or  mimes  and  a  small  orchestra. 


Thursday  evening,  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  with  Miss  Garden,  of  course; 
kinies.  Claessens  and  Freund;  Messrs.  Vanni-Marcoux,  Cotreuil— but  not 
he  graceful  Mojica.  Barre  Hill  will  be  the  Pelleas.  a  college  man,  who  has 
ung  with  symphony  orchestras  in  this  country;  in  England  in  concerts. 

Friday  evening,  "Die  Walkuere"— Mmes.  RedeU,  Van  Gordon,  Olzewska; 
essrs.  Strack,  Bockelmann,  Baromeo. 

Saturday  afternoon,  "Don  Giovanni."  Frida  Leider— her  ^rst  appearance 
is  season— Mmes.  Burke,  Raejdl;  Messrs.  Vanni-Marcoux,  Hackett,  Lazzarl, 
iccaloni,  Baromeo.  Saturday  evening,  "La  Traviata."  Mme,  Muzio;  Messrs. 
liipa  and  Thomas. 


The  operas  next  week  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday— "Tristan  and  Isolde":  Mmes.  Leider  and  Olszewska;  Messrs.  Strack 
ccKcImann,  Kipnis,  Defrere. 
Tureday— "Aida";  Mmes.  Muzio,  Van  Gordon,  Burke;  Messrs.  Marshall  Far- 
111,  Baromeo,  Lazzan.   Mario  Laurence  was  at  first  announced  as  Radames 
ly  tlTJs  change?   The  company  has  been  in  need  of  a  heroic  tenor  smce  the 
tunable  Ansseau  was  allowed  to  leave. 

Wednesday  afternoon— Massenet's  "La  Navarraise"  and  "Le  Jongleur  de 
otre  Dame."  All  for  Miss  .Garden.  In  "La  Navarraise"— who  can  foreet  the 
;rome  as  portrayed  by  Mme.  Calve,  later  by  Mme.  GerviUe-Reache?— the 
ale  parts  will  be  taken  by  Messrs.  Means,  Maison,  ViouJle  Dua  In  "Le 
m?]ueT,  written  by  Massenet  for  men  only-but  he  yielded  to  Miss  G^den's 
'en,se  persuasion-Messrs.  Formichi,  Cotreuil,  Ritch,  Ringling  Nlcolkh  De- 
Seln^l^L^^r"^-"  Leiier;^Mes^^"ltr^, 
ar7oa"'^Bar™^"°'"  ^""^  Claessens;  Messrs.  Marshall,  vanni- 

Friday—De  Forest's  "Camille"  (first  time  in  Boston)  Mmes  Gardm 
'nioraWe  traviata,'  and  Claudia  Muzio's  portrayal  of  Violetta  is 


j  or  other  a  top  note  docs  not  sound  well  when  emanating  horn  a  suijpo.scdly 
desperate  person  in  leather  pants  and  a  flannel  shirt.  And  in  tlie  last  act 
they  do  a  most  cruel  thing  to  him.  They  tie  his  hands  and  make  him  sing." 

clumsiness  that  often  characterizes  Mr. 
Metcalf's  playing  d'  the  more  strenuouSj 
kinds  of  music.  Why  this  should  be  so 
It  is  hard  to  understand,  for  his  tech- 
nique .scem.s  excellent;  partly,  no  doubt, 
it  is  the  extravagant  and  clum.sy  arm 
movements  to  which  he  has  recour.se  oc- 
casionally that  spoil  his  aim;  in  any 
case  it  seemed  sometimes  as  though  the 
louder  the  note  or  chord  he  was  to  play, 
the  more  likely  It  was  that  he  would 
ml.ss  it. 

Apart  from  this  failing,  which  the 
cultivation  of  a  somewhat  calmer  man- 
jier  might  easily  remove,  Mr.  Metcalf 
, proved  himself  an  Intelligent  and  in- 
teresting pianist,  extremely  sensitive  at 
each  moment  to  the  emotional  meaning 
and  structural  function  of  the  music  he 
is  playing.  He  is  keenly  attentive  to  its 
details,  yet  able  to  impart  a  sense  of 
intensity  and  purposeful  movement  that 
is  often  exciting.  The  first  movement 
of  Schumann'.s  G  minor  .sonata,  for 
instance,  was  played  admirably,  in  .such 
a  manner  as  to  revivify  and  give  dra- 
matic force  to  music  that,  in  the  hands 
of  most  pianists,  has  ceased  to  interest. 
His  playing  of  the  delicately  beautiful 
Andantino  was  sensitive,  but  his  ill- 
judged  violence  and  inaccuracy  spoiled 
the  Scherzo  and  the  final  Presto. 

A  curious  weakness  which  betrayed 
itself  in  the  posthumous  A  fiat  Etude  of 
Chopin  was  Mr.  Metcalf's  apparent  in- 
ability to  play  two  notes  in  the  left 
hand  against  three  in  the  right;  the 
bass  thus  lost  the  even  flow  it  should 
have.  Almost  everything  else  was,  how- 
ever, played  excellently.  Especially  de- 
lightful were  the  imaginative  humor 
with  which  he  gave  meaning  and  point 
to  Toch's  "Juggler"  and  Debussy's 
"Dance  of  Puck,"  the  alternate  strength 
and  grace  of  Brahms's  E  flat  Rhapsody, 
the  brilliance  which  did  not  obscure  the 
lively  lilt  of  the  song  in  Liszt's  elabora- 
tion of  Alabiefl's  "Nightingale." 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  warmly  applauded 
and  induced  to  add  to  his  program. 

-  S.  S. 


No 


Carmen  this  season.  It's  just  as  well,  for  who  would  play  Don 
e  to  Mme.  Olzewska's  Carmen?  Yet  It  might  be  agreeable  to  sL  tS 
sion  now  used  at  Copenhagen.  It  occurred  to  the  more  or  less  ingSious 
el  Breidahl  that  he  text  was  sadly  in  need  of  revision,  so  he  tume  j  the 
py  woman  into  "a  real  working  girl  instead  of  a  coquettish  mS!  who 

inn,^  l^-^""^"  ^t^^d  of  academic  circ Clo- 

wns. Perhaps  this  would  sound  better  in  Danish.  We  were  under  the 
pression  hat  neither  Prosper  Merimee's  nor  Bizet's  heroine  was  of  "or! 


^  Paralyticus  Schoepfrich,  published  in  the  AUgemeine 

n'^nf  ^"^^^  "Lohengrin"  as  a  short  opera  is  not  so  bad.  He 

A^^,!^^^'"-  '""^i^  Is  antiquated,  exploded  and  sim- 

a  waste  of  tune.  Romantic  bombast  should  be  thrown  overboard  There 

uld  be  no  tragic  ending  for  "there  have  been  no  heroes  since  Bernard 
w  became  the  master  of  the  German  stage."  Quick  changes  of  scenery 
now  so  possible  that  "Lohengrin"-"with  proper  concentration"4ouW 

given  m  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  there  would  be  enough  time 
the  unwearied  audience  to  enjoy  the  cinema,  radio,  golf,  football,  races 

:ing  matches  and  other  entertainments. 

A  performance  of  "Tristan  ana  Isolde"  without  music  wUl  be  given  in 
ana  next  March.  Passages  in  the  love  scene  of  the  second  act  will  be 
tailed  only  the  Steersman's  song  and  the  lines  for  the  sailor,  the  horns 
mg  the  hunting,  and  the  shepherd's  tune  are  to  be  retained.  There 

be  no  orchestra. 

They  are  doing  all  sorts  of  queer  things  to  opera  in  Germany.  At 
im  a  good  deal  has  been  cut  out  df  Gounod's  "Faust."  Siebel's  part  has 
Q  shortened  and  given  to  a  baritone.  (We  have  seen  Siebel  in  Boston 
;n  by  a  tenor,  and  we  missed  the  legs  of  the  conventional  Siebel,  which 

ome  cases  atoned  for  Miss  Squallini's  false  intonation  in  the  "Flower" 
.-.)    Tne  settings  are  "semi-realistic  and  semi-formalized."    The  Soldiers' 

'''L  direction  while  the  setting  moves  In  the  other. 

othp™,'^  ?  "^'"^"^  Mozart's  "Idomeneo,"  adding  music  to 

nd  otherwise    improving"  it. 


l^\nfn^m^!L  -'^Zf       ""^'^^^^  °P^^^  been  told  in  an 

,ne     Hi,  J  ^^^^'^  ^°^'^'         '""S*^  C""c  of  the  Chicago 

Tl.^^LJZL  ^'T  °^  Chicago,"  a  volume  of  430  large 

il  a  vSw      ^'Jd.  "sndsomely  published  by  Horace  Liveright,  New 

^;fsaweiul  of'°"''i''""°"  '°  °^  "'"Sic  ^  this  country, 

n  ln  Th?,^  V  anecdotes,  also  a  store  of  statistical  information,  casts, 
-       rniS^^  w  ^"^s  Percy  Hammond  reviewing  "The  : 

he  Golden  West."  Speaking  of  Bassi  as  Dick  Johnson:  "Some  way 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

Sergei  RachmanincC  gave  his  first 
Boston  recital  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  A  large 
audience  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

Andantino  and  Variations  (Schubert-Tausir)  ; 
Davidsbundlerlanze,  opus  G  (Schumann)  ; 
Scherzo.  B  minor,  ajid  Scherzo,  B-flat  minor 
(Chopin)  :  Prelude  in  G  major,  and  Etude 
Tableau  in  C  minor  (Rachmaninoff);  Etude. 
D-flat  major.  Valse  Impromptu,  Carnaval  de 
Peslh  (Liszt). 

Each  return  of  this  great  Rus.'Sian 
pianist  is  a  genuine  delighS.  His  mu- 
sicianship and  his  virtuosity  are  as 
widely  recognized  as  they  are  unusual; 
but  to  these  superb  abilities  he  adds 
other,  less  overwhelming,  but  no  less 
satisfjdng  qualities.  No  matter  how  im- 
petuous or  exciting  the  music  he  is  still' 
able  to  play  accurately,  with  wrong 
notes  so  few  and  so  seldom  that  the 
mind  is  not  forced  to  rationalize  about 
them.  Also,  he  respects  his  instrument, 
for  no  matter  how  tremendous  the  vol- 
ume of  tone  he  achieves,  it  is  always 
tone,  sonorous  and  full  .  .  .  not  noise. 
Further,  he  strikes  an  Intelligent  and 
refreshing  medium  between  the  play- 
ing of  the  more  romantic  t5Tpe  of 
pianist  (which  still  appeals  to  many  a 
warm-hearted  music-lover) ,  and  that  of 
the  more  self-contained  and  reasoning 
type,  who  build  up  performance  not 
solely  on  the  dictates  of  inspiration 
and  personal  taste,  but  also  a  good  deal 
on  what  the  composer  intended.  That 
Rachmaninoff  combines  unusual  fideli- 
ty to  printed  score  with  personal  vi- 
tality and  sensitiveness  of  interpreta- 
tion makes  him  the  great  artist. 

His  playing  of  Chopin  yesterday  was, 
as  usual,  magnificent.  The  crisp  spar- 
kling passage  work,  the  rushing 
rhythms,  the  strong  string  tone  of  the 
piano  singing  through  it  all,  made  the 
B  minor  Scherzo  marvelously  effective. 
With  only  a  pause  in  which  he  impro- 
vised exuberantly  and  brilliantly  for  a 
moment,  he  rushed  into  the  B-Flat 
Miner  Scherzo,  giving-  it  an  insistent 
and  furiously  compelling  interpreta- 
tion, rather  than  a  mysterious  one,  as 
is  more  often  heard. 

The  Davidsbundlertanze  of  Schumann 
were  played  with  power  and  variety, 
lovely  tone  and  incisive,  clearly-devel- 
oped rhythms.  These  are  charming 
pieces,  though  they  will  not  live  as  long 
in  the  memory  of  man  as  other  music 
Schumann  wrote  unpreoccupied  by  the 
idea  of  shaming  the  musical  Philistines 
of  his  day. 

The  three  selections  from  Liszt's  mu- 
sic, and  the  two  pieces  of  his  own  that 
occupied  the  second  half  of  the  program, 
Rachmaninoff  played  with  all  his  clear, 
straightforward  thinking,  musical  sen- 
sitiveness, a  masterly  dynamics. 

Insistent  applause  compelled  him  to 
add  to  his  announced  program,  and 
after  encores  which  included  a  Melody 
of  Gluck,  and  Moussorgsky's  Hopak,  he 
settled  down  to  the  inevitable  C  Sharp  ' 
Minor  Prelude — his  tactful  musical 
adieu  to  a  greedy  audience.       E.  B. 


forte 
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PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  following  program  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall  at 
the  People's  Symphony  orchestra's  sixth 
concert  of  the  .sea.son :  Gounod,  Prelude 
to  "Faust";  Goetz,  Symphony  In  F; 
Mozart,  Overture  and  Air  "Bcco  il 
Punto,"  from  "La  Clemenza  dl  Tito," 
Tchaikovsky,  Marche  Slav.  Marion  I 
King.sbury,  soprano,  was  the  soloist,  and  ' 
Mr.  Stone,  as  usual,  conducted  the  or- 
chestra.  The  concert  was  broadcast.  | 

It  was  a  program  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  and  present  powers  of  the  | 
People's  Symphony  orchestra.  In  bring-  { 
ing  forth  the  rarely  played  Symphony 
of  Goetz,  the  orchestra  even  did  pioneer 
work  of  a  kind  to  which  it  might  well 
devote  Itself  occasionally  with  profit. 
Many  minor  works,  such  as  this,  are 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  resuscitation; 
though  labor  applied  to  the  study  of 
neglected  symphonies  of  Haydn,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  stiu  more  valuable. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury's  performance  of  the 
varied  and  difficult  air  from  "La  Cle- 
menza di  Tito"  was  dramatically  ef- 
fective. This  singer  has  made  notable 
progress  in  her  art  since  her  last  ap- 
pearance in  Jordan  hall.  Her  voice 
has  grown  firmer,  steadier,  fuller,  and 
of  more  even  quality.  Her  declama- 
tion of  the  recitative  was  full  of  mean- 
ing and  expressive  variety.  Her  sing- 
ing of  the  air  itself  gave  evidence  of 
careful  and  intelligent  attention,  both 
to  the  foi-mal  style  of  the  music  and 
to  the  emotional  content  of  the  words. 
She  was  warmly  applauded, — the  or- 
chestra too,  for  its  excellent  work. 

The  next  concert  of  the  People  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  on  Feb.  8,  will  have 
the  following  program:  S.  S. 

Finlandia     (Sibelius.     Peer     Gynt  Suite 
(Griee),    Sieg-fried   Idyll    (Waeriier).  Piano- 
Concerto  in   A  major   (Liszt),  waltz, 
from  the  Vienna  Woods"  (S(rauss). 
of  Homage  (Gries). 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  DF  BOSTON 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Screen 
Guild — the  organization  which  at  pres- 
ent occupies  the  Repertory  Theatre — 
there  took  place  yesterday"  the  first  of 
a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
of  modern  music  to  be  given  by  the 
Chamber  orch-3Stra  jg__Boston,  Nicolas 

Slonimsky,  conductor.  The  program — 
its  modernness  mitigated  by  a  single 
eminent  exception — was  as  follows: 
Arthur  Honegger,  Napoleon,  a  Film- 
Suite  (I.  Napoleon,  II.  Les  Ombres, 
III.  Romance  de  Violine,  IV,  Chaconne 
de  I'mperatrice,  V.  Danse  des  nfants); 
Charles  Ives,  Three  Places  in  New  Eng- 
land (I.  The  St.  Gaudenc  in  Boston 
Common — Col.  Shaw  and  his  colored 
regiment,  II.  Putnam  Park,  Reading 
Centre,  Ct.,  III.  The  Housatonic  at 
Stockbrldge) ;  Robin  Milford,  Suite  for 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Prelude,  Ah;  Min- 
uet and  Trio,  Quick  Dance) ;  Alejandro 
Caturla,  Bembe;  Paul  Allen,  Monte- 
)  zuma;  Mozart,  A  Musical  Joke  (Allegro, 
Minuetto  and  Trio,  Presto). 

Mr.  Slonimsky  and  his  Chamber  or- 
chestra have  not  been  heard  here  for 
many  months,  though  New  Yorkers 
crowded  Town  hall  to  make  their 
acquaintance  last  week.  It  was  high 
time  that  another  of  their  amusing 
and  stimulating  programs  was  heard 
here.  That  which  they  played  yester- 
day contained  only  two  works  which 
earlier  concerts  had  made  known  to 
Boston — Mozart's  "Musical  Joke"  and 
Robin  Milford's  Suite.  It  revealed  a 
conductor  grown  in  authority  and  skill, 
an  orchestra  playing  with  greater  con- 
viction and  readier  response,  than 
formerly. 

Honegger's  accompanying  music  to 
the  Fiench  film  "Napoleon,"  frag- 
mentary, soothing  though  it  may  be  to 
ears  attuned  to  the  later  Honegger, 
harmless  and  even  saccharine  though 
many  a  measure  of  the  "Romance  de 
Violine"  and  the  "Chaconne"  maybe 
is  not  music  of  which  its  compo.<;er  need 
be  ashamed.  Individuality  and  elo- 
quence shine  through  it  very  clearly 
here  and  there;  the  hand  of  a  skilled 
and  resourceful  craftsman  is  evident, 
botli  in  the  shaping  of  its  material  and 
in  its  orchestral  coloring. 

Charles  Ives,  whose  "Three  Places 
in  New  England"  Mr.  Slonimsky's  pro- 
gram notes  describe  as  "transcendental 
geography  by  a  strange  Yankee  genius." 
Is  certainly  a  strange  and  interesting 
composer,  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
say.  with  no  better  foundation  than  a 
single  hearing,  that  he  is  or  is  not  a 
J  genius.  This  work,  sketched  in  1903- 
1908,  and  written  in  1914,  is  modem  in 
the  exact  maimer  of  those  painters 
whose  canvases — so  redolent  of  this 
chaotic  age — are  a  patchwork  of  jagged 
('  fragments  overlapping,  dovetailing, 
with  an  added  complexity  which  paint- 
ing cannot  rival,  namely  that  of  a 
bewilderingly  crowded  simultaneity,  an 
extraordinary  contrapuntal  freedom. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  second 
of  the  pieces,  in  which  the  American 
village  band  is  not  so  much  parodied 
as  portrayed  in  a  jumble  of  fragments 
and  splinters  of  popular  band  tunes, 
dancing  in  an  all-pervading  cacophony 
that  somehow  does  not  seem  meaning- 
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knows  what  th<'  rharac  .  de- 

mands and  who  is  able     ■  r.  •     :hase  i 
.  demands.    For  the  present  generation. 

Col.  Shaw  and  his  colored  regiment, 
the  obscure  and  broodinc  sugi^stion  of 


Negro  tunes  Ls  mournfully  punctuated 
by  a  muffled  drum-beat. 

Caturla's  "  Bembe,"  a  "group  of  Afro- 
Cuban  rhythms  in  modernist  attire  by 
a  Cuban  with  Parisian  background,"  | 
Is  so  free  from  any  of  the  cliches  of;  | 
modern  music  that  it  eives  an  impres-j 
slon  of  being  authentically  "Afro-Cu-  j 
ban."  or  nearly  so.    It  is  baffling,  bare,|  ; 
querulous,    with    something    of  thati 
pathos  that  primitive   art  frequently 
reveal.9.    But  it  is  a  Negroid  music 
absolutely  untouched   by  Moody  and 
Sankey  or  by  the  sickliness  of  Broad-  j 
way. 

The  music  that'  followed  Caturla's 
piece  had  so  obviously  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Montezuma  or '  the 
Aztecs  and  seemed  so  clearly  a  piece  of  j 
inferior  light  operatic  inuslo  of  the  , 
more  sentimental  kind,  that  one 
as-sumed  that  the  program  had  been 
altered,  and  it  was  a  surprise,  at  the 
close  of  the  piece,  to  see  Mr.  Slonimsky 
beckoning  towards  a  rear  seat,  whence     

presently  Mr.  Allen  himself  arose  and!    Theatres.  Don't  let  the  title  mi.=;lead  you 


on  the  screen,  "Ki^s  Me  Again  '  doubt- 
less will  give  adequate  entertainment. 
Those  whose  evenings  in  the  theatre 
date  back  a  score  or  more  years  will 
find  far  more  satisfaction  in  then- 
memories  of  those  same  evenings  than 
in  any  substitution,  however  artfully 
coated,  now  offered  them.     W.  E.  G. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
I  "Other  Men's  Women" 

\a   a!!- talk  I  lie-  fcieen  drama   adapted  by 
wniiani  K.  Wells  Irom  the  story  by  Maude 
Fulton:   directed  by  William   Welltnan  and 
I  pr'=ented    by    Warner    Brothers    wilh  the 
ioliQwiug:  ca?t: 

i  Bi51   ,  Grant  Withers 

!  LilV  '    .Mary  Astor 

Jack  '  Ee,is  Tooniey 

Ed      ■  i  Jame.'    f  arnfy 

Haley  i  ■ ■  ■  ■  J''^?  ^"'''fi 

regie?  J.  Farrell  ^Jail'-'nsl'l 

Marie   Joan  Blonilell 

Bixby  Waller  Long 

It's  been  quite  a  while  since  we've 
had  a  sight  of  the  engaging  young  actor 
known  as  Regis  Toomey.  so  that  it  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  meet  him  once  again 
in  "Other  Men's  Women. "  current  fea- 
ture film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon 


talks  a  great  deal  acoiit  ■gerving  eigni 
hours  of  sleep  every  night  and  monop- 
olizes the  minor  while  dressing  for 
breakfast.  Finally,  In  an  exccrss  of- self- 
pity,  Hope  starts  going  to  a  psycho- 
analyst, who  tfUs  her  that  she  is  an  in- 
tuitive Introvert  married  to  an  Infantile 
extrovert  and  that  she  shotild  lead  her 
own  life  as  she  pleases.  She  promptly 
takes  her  two  children  and  goes  to  a 
hotel.  Begged  by  Stephen  to  return, 
she  sets  her  own  conditions,  and  soon 
takes  up  with  Stephen's  best  friend. 
Rush  Bigelow.  Stephen  promptly  knocks 
tiim  out.  only  to  be  told  by  Hope's  sis- 
ter,' Helena,  that  he  should  have 
spanked  Hope  instead.  One  thing  leads 
to  another  until  poor  bewildered  Stephen 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  but  get  drunk. 
In  the  end  comes  the  long  needed 
punch  and  ?  reconciliation. 

One  can  hardly  take  the  picture  as  a 
.■serious  preachment  on  the  way  to  cure 


acknowledged  applause 

Milford's  delicate  and  charming  Suite 
and  Mozart's  delightful  parody  of  the 
musical  conventions  of  his  time,  with! 
its  farcical  ending,  were  admirably 
performed  and  pleased  the  audience 
greatly. 

The  applause  was  extremely  cordial. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  concerts, 
which  Boston  needs  as  a  stimulant  and', 
irritant— it  hardly  matter.'?  which — wUl 
become  a  regular  institution.      S.  S. 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"Kits  Me  Again" 

kn  all-talkinr  and  sinrinr  Srreen  oom^dy 
«iaBt4  by  Hetfry  Blo,80.>,  Irom  the  musical 
foitiedy.  -Mile.  Modiste."  by  Victor  Her- 
bin  ri  reeled  by  William  A.  Seiter  and  prc- 
b^ntcd  by  i-'irn  National  with  the  following 
Bernice  Claire 


Rene  V  '  ".V.*.".' .Edward  Everett  H'lrtnn 

p"l  de  St.-  C.^.  '^•a't;;  Pi',  f,""'; 

Fr?nroi«. i       I   P^  ^i^^  Hueh 

S^«'^-  .•.'.■.•^■'""^lu^^^ri^^im 

General  de  ViUelranche  Albert  Gra.> 

The  prestige  of  Victor  Herbert  as 
foremost  composer  of  operetta  and  mu- 
sical comedy  in  his  day  wUl  not  be 
enhanced  through  this  studio  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  melodic  of  his 
numerous  works.  The  song  which  Fritzi 


for  the  picture  is  not  an  emotional  .so 
rietv  drama,  merely  a  little  triangular 
table  .set  near  a  big  railroad  yard.  It  is 
rea.sonably  interesting,  chiefly  owing  to 
Mr.  Toomey  and  Mary  Astor.  Both  of 
them  give  honest  and  genuinely  moving 
performances  that  help  greatly  to  re- 
deem the  lack  of  credibility  in  the  clos- 
ing sequenres. 

Jack  and  Lily  are  married,  presum- 
ably happUy,  until  Bill,  a  lifelong  friend 
of  Jack's  comes  to  live  with  them.  He 
and  Lily  fall  in  love  with  each  other, 
but  for  Jack's  sake  they  decide  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  separate.  Jack 
gets  wind  of  what  is  up  and  more  or 
less  forces  a  confession  from  Bill,  while 
they  are  running  one  of  the  locomo- 
tives at  night.  They  fight  and  in  theii- 
excitement  leave  the  engine  to  its  o-^n 
devices.  A  collision  follows  in  which 
j  Jack  IS  badly  hurt  and  blinded.  Bill 
takes  the  responsibility  and  nearly  \ospm 
hLs  job.  A  few  weeks  later.  Jack,  nearly 
frantic  at  tbe  loss  of  his  eyesight  and 
^Iniuiiated  by  the  thought  that  Lily  is 


foolish  wives,  but  as  entertalnmenl;  It 
Is  all  right.  Conrad  Nagel  plays  the 
well-meaning,  likable,  blundering 
Stephen  with  the  proper  earnestness 
and  lack  of  humor.  Genevieve  Tobin 
has  occasionally  annoying  mannerisms, 
such  as  a.  hollow  1-iigh-pltched  laugh 
and  slightly  strutting  gait,  but  on  the 
whole  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  spoiled  but 
attractive  young  woman.  Zasu  Pitts 
contributes  one  of  her  lackadaisical 
I  maids  and  Ilka  Chase  offers  some 
ipithlly  amusing  remarks.  Monroe  Ows- 
ley Is  a  plausible  young  man  about 
town.— E.  h.  H. 


sticking  to  him  only  because  he  Is  help- 
less, sends  her  away,  giving  as  an  excuse 
the  danger  of  a  flood  caused  by  days  of 
Incessant  rain. 

Filled  with  remorse.  Bill  decides  to 
get  rid  of  himself  for  good  and  offers 
to  drive  an  engine  with  a  train  of  flat- 


TARK 


Scheff  made  famous  now  becomes  ttt^e  | .  ^ars  loaded  with  cement  out  on  to  an 
and  theme  song  of  the  screen  effort,  i  j  undermined  bridge  in  an  effort  to  save 
Others,  like  "The  Mascot  of  the  Troop  "iu  from  collapse.  Permission  is  refused, 
and  "I  'Want  What  I  Want  'When  I  [  j  but  Jack  gets  wind  of  Bill's  intention. 
Want  It,"  along  with  minor  tunes  now  j  gropes  his  way  to  the  yards  and  climbs 
confined  to  invisible  orchestral  accom-  aboard  the  train.  Bill  follows  him  In 
paniment.  are  utilized,  sometimes  effec-].  order  to  di.ssuade  him,  but  Jack  real- 
tively,  once  at  least  ludicrously.  The  izing  that  he  has  misjudged  his  friend 
story  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  if  and  his  wife,  manages  to  knock  him  out 
introduction  of  a  radio  and  employment  and  throw  him  from  the  locomotive  cab. 
of  certain  \xfords  and  phrases  familiar  j  The  train  moves  out  on  to  the  doomed 
on  every  vaudeville  stage  may  be  f  bridge  which  gives  way  under  the  added 
deemed  appropriate  and  opportune.  ■\veight.  There  is  an  epilogue  indicating 
There  are  many  view  of  the  outside  ,  happiness  for  Bill  and  Lily.  Mr.  Toomey, 
and  inside  of  Mme.  Cecile's  shop,  now  j  despite  awkward  situations  and  unfor- 
devoted  to  gowns  rather  than  millin-  !  tunate  lines,  does  admirably  a.s  the  hot- 
ery;  there  is  a  brief  excursion  to  Al-  ;  headed  self-sacrificing  Jack.  His  pleas- 
giers  where  Paul  languishes  as  a  mem-  .  ant  voice  is  a  distinct  asset.  Mary  Astor 
ber  of  the  Legion  while  Fifi,  graduated  i  makes  a  sympathetic  and  appealing  Lily 
from  the  shop,  makes  rapid  ascent  as  <  and  Grant  Withers  is  fair  to  middling  as 
prima    donna,    singing    before     the  ,!  Bill 

crowned  heads  of  Europe.  There  is  a  Also  on  the  bill  is  "Jaws  of  Hell,"  an 
ballet  in  which  the  dancers  do  not  pre-  English  film  centring  around  the 
tend  to  caper  in  unison  with  two  cory-  1  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  with  Cyril 
phees  known  as  the  "Sister  G"  in  the  ^  McLaglen  and  Benita  Hume.  E.  L.  H. 
foreground  practicing  what  is  known  j 
in  vernacular  as  muscle  dancing.  AH  „„  r„..vi 
is  in  color,  which  is  frequently  effective;  )  ''ree  Love- 
but  the  aid  of  color  alone  cannot  bridge  I  .^n  ail  lalkinr  fcreen  comedy-drama 
.uJ^  ,Vr„c.  hoHtiopn  the  staee  and  the  2'^i""^<l  J?''  ^;dwin  KnopI  from  the  p  ay  by 
the  abyss  between  tne  siage  ana  uit  j.^^p^  Howard  entitled  "Half  Gods"-  di- 
SCreen  in  presentation  of  any  operevta,  reoted  by  Hobart  Henley  and  presented  by 
COOd  or  bad.     There  still  «re  close-ups    Timrersal  -with  the  foUowinff  cast: 

l^ch  1<Z  too  large  and  ensembles  To^jn 

which  shrink-  to  tiny  figures;  and,  save  ;  gush  Bigelow  Monroe  OT<»i"ev 

when  Miss  Claire  sings,  the  recording  ,Hp[pna^  Bertha  Mann 

both  of  singing  voices  and  of  instru-  |.T^rig-e  stiireis." ■.•.•'Georee  i^vfn'l 

ments  is  not  exactly  satisfying.  iDr.  Woihelm  Reginald  Pasch 

Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blosson  l^da^-   siim  ^.fmme,^',',!^ 

based  their  "Mile.  Modiste"  on  the  pretty  |Dr.  Mannerinfr."  \  .         Richard  Tu'w 

love  affair  of  Fifi,  a  Pans  milliner's ;    -v^rhen  Sidney  Howard's  play,  "Half 

?aT  ne^ihew^^^'^^^^^^^^^^  7^ 

St.  Mar.  In  the  film.  Etienne  has  be-  son  it  didn  t  last  very  long  and  was 
come  Paul,  who  sings  a  few  measures  pretty  harshly  spoken  about.  Trans- 
in  his  Algerian  camp,  and  nowhere  else,  ferred  to  the  talking  screen  imder  the 
Hiram  Bent,  a  rich  Yankee  tourist,  (title  of  "Free  Love"  and  now  showing 
played  originally  by  the  same  Mr.  GU-  as  the  feature  film  at  the  Park  The- 
lingwater  who  now  squeaks  out  "I  Want  atre.  it  fares  somewhat  better.  It  isn't 
What  I  Want  When  I  Want  It"  in  a  masterpiece  even  now,  but  it  does  | 
place  of  a  robust  baritone,  like  William  provide  an  amusing  hour  or  so  of  com- 
Pruette  or  Delmar  Poppen,  has  disap-  fedy  drama  dealing  with  the  problems  of  ' 
peared,  along  with  Mrs.  Hiram  Bent,  married  life  among  the  young.  The 
To-TeplacfrJt&elB  -eomio-^cenes-Mr.-Mc-most  original  turn  in  the  story,  and  the  i 

one  mast  heartily  appreciated  by  the 


FENWAT-SCOLLAT  SQUARE 
"Men  on  Call" 

A_n  alJ-talkin?  screen  drama  adapted  from 
the  story  by  James  K.  McGuiness:  directed 
by  John  Blystone  and  presented  by  Fox  with 
ihe  following:  cast: 

Chuck  Edmund  -Lowe 

Cap  ■  William  Harngaii 

Helen.  Mae  Clai-k 

.Ine  Burke  Wai-i-en  Hynier 

Mrs.   Burke  Sharon  Lynn 

Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Harrigan  are  pals 
in  the  coast  guard  service,  somewhere 
out  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Harrigan^ 
as  Cap,  had  picked  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chuck, 
off  a  park  bench  one  summer's  day,  and 
had  converted  him  from  a  railroad 
engineer,  down  and  out  because  he  ran 
the  division  superintendent's  special 
past  a  signal  into  a  freight  train,  into 
the  best  man  in  the  coast  patrol.  Chuck 
had  run  past  the  signal  after  walking 
out  on  the  girl  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  marry.  It  seems  that  a  very 
snoopy  and  fresh  reporter  had  just  told 
him  that  Helen,  the  girl,  had  iDeen  in- 
volved, quite  innocently,  in  some  sort  of 
a  scandal  back  in  the  big  city.  She  had 
run  away,  changed  her  name,  joined 
some  troupers  and  was  happy  at  pros- 
pects of  a  home  with  Chuck,  when  the 
bad  news  came.  Chuck,  being  .some- 
what of  a  dolt,  and  narrow-minded, 
waited  not  for  explanations.  He  be- 
lieved what  he  read  in  the  newspapers, 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Well,  after  the  boys  are  comfortably 
settled  in  their  pretty  little  coastal 
station,  Helen  reappears.  Chuck  had 
fished  her  out  of  the  w.-ier,  and  he  and 
Cap  set  her  up  in  a  cozy  little  shack, 
off  the  government  property,  to  make  it 
socially  and  morally  correct.  Before 
'.that  Chuck  had  torn  up  all  her  letters. 
He  remains  cold,  so  Cap  makes  up  to 
her.  gives  a  dance  in  her  honor,  pro- 
poses marriage.  When  Chuck  tries  to 
save  his  pal  from  such  a  fate,  Cap. 
with  a  very  carefully  measured  blow, 
'sends  Chuck  down.  Chuck,  looking  up 
I  and  realizing  that  it  is  just  Mr.  Harri- 
;  gan  and  not  Victor  McLaglen  who  hit 
him,  magnanimously  refuses  to  f ght. 
Then  comes  a  view  of  a  big  schooner 
riding  off-shore  in  almast  flat  calm.  The 
craft  is  suppcsed  to  be  afire,  with  a 
gasoline  cargo.  Chuck  and  Cap  are 
burned  In  the  rescue  work,  lie  side  by 
side  in  a  hospital  and.  pals  again,  wait 
for  long-suffering  Helen  to  enter,  made 
up  as  a  nurse.  Who  finally  gets  her? 
Don't  be  silly! 

The  players  do  what  they  can  with 
such  ancient  material.  Mr.  Hymer,  who 
once  was  counted  among  our  most  odious 
gangster  specialists,  seems  to  have 
taken  to  comedy  of  late,  and  he  Is 
good  at  it  as  the  guardsman  who  has 
to  give  most  of  his  paycheck  as  alimony 
to  a  harpy  of  a  wife.  Miss  Clark  is 
acceptable  in  a  role  which  makes  Helen 
less  of  a  heroine  than  an  ingenue,  and 
Mr.  Harrigan  plays  Cap  bluntly  and 
simply.  But,  considering  Mr.  Lowe's 
professional  stature  and  his  many  ad- 
mirable past  performances,  why  did  he 
ever  submit  to  such  indignity  as  is 
forced  on  him  in  "Men  on  Call?" 

W.  E.  G. 


Hugh,  miscast  a^  a  French  Francois, 
mugs  and  perpetrates  £t*!e  jests  bravely. 
Mr.  Gran,  as  a  deaf  old  general  -whose 
daughter  Marie  is  in  love  with  Rene  but  i 
Is  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  Paul,  has 
little  chance  to  be  amusing,  and  Mr. 
Horton.  by  right  a  droll  farceur,  is  in 
similar  plight. 

Miss  Claire  alone  moves  serenly  and 
brightly  through  the  maze.  S'ne  .sings 
tplendidly  the  theme  song  and  the  mas- 
cot number,  with  its  male  chorus  and 
it,s  rolling  of  drums:  and  she  acts  with 
sll    the   vorvr   of   a   comedienne  -a-ho 


audience,  comes  toward  the  end  of  the 
film  when  Conrad  Nagel,  playing  a 
long-suffering  young  husband,  sa  's  to 
his  exasperating  wife;  "Darling,  you've 
had  this  coming  to  you  for  a  long  time," 
hauls  off  and  hits  her  so  lusty  a  crack 
on  the  jaw  that  she  goes  down  for  the 
count.  Under  the  circumstances  he  was 
hardly  to  be'  blamed,  for  he  had  put  up 
■with  a  great  deal. 

Hope  and  Stephen  Perrier.  at  the  end 
of  six  years  of  marriage,  find  themselves 
in  a  state  of  constant  bickering.  Hope 
toveet.'  to  pay  the  ga.s  bill,  while  Stephen 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Topaze."  a  comedy  In  three  acU. 
adapted  by  Benn  W.  Levy  from  he, 
French  of  Marcel  Pagnol,  presented, 
S  toe  Plymouth  Theatre  by  the  B^n  l 
Professional  Players  last  evwirng  f^t . 
performance  in  Boston.  P^rst  perioim^ 
^ce  of  toe  Kencb  ordinal  at  va^ 
rieties,  Paris,  to  Ocwber.  ^«    •  york 
running  at  that  theatre,    j.'icn  > 
at  the  Music  Box  on  Fe°-  J^^'  j 
Frank  Morgan,  Topaze;_  Clarence  uer  j 


vent,    Castel-Benac;  i'noebe 
Suzy  Courtois. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Topaze  Frank  More 

Rinestine  Muche  Barbara  Bajoml. 

Muche   Harry  Plin.n 

aamiso  ..   Harr.v  Daveiip( 

J>e  Ribonchon  Georife  Spelvin.  . 

Suzy  Courtois  Cathernie  Willi 

BaionesB  Pitart-Visnolles  Essex  Da 

Castel-Benac  Clarence  Derw( 

A  Butler..   Richard  Bov 

Roger  De  Berville  Nicholas  J 

A  Sleuofrapher  Fanny  Davenpc 

Another  Stenoprapher  Claire  Stan 

A  Gendarme  Stapleton  Ke 

An  OldMan  Halliam  Boswor 

^    ^  PUPILS  AT  PENSION  JIUCHE 

Cordler   Frank  Pet« 

Durant-Victor   Freddie  Stan 

Pitart-VifnoUes   Joseph  McGarri 

Sesruedille   Harry  Murr 

Trpnche-Bobina   James  McGui 


Jtisserand 


If,"""?'".""   Georire  Canto-Jar  ik„iniii 

Bertin   James  Gulna,  srfW'™' 

glondet   Richard  OfP    lie  art 

Bleriot   Peter  Boyli  Lent 

Mentez   Martin  Post  ™" 

Some  have  seen  "Topaze"  in  Ne 
York;  some  have  applauded  the  pei 
formance  in  Paris;  the  story  of  tt 
good  man  who  went  wrong  is  familis 
to  many  who  have  not  yet  met  tl: 
characters  on  the  stage.  IS  has  bee 
said  by  a  friend  of  Pagnol  that  th 
producers  in  New  York,  in  order  t 
shorten  the  comedy,  threw  overbear 
nearly  half  of  the  original  last  act.  A 
In  all  cases  where  one  does  not  see  c 
hear  the  section  that  is  omitted  in 
play,  those  who  have  seen  it,  assur 
the  unfortunate  one  that  it  is  the  bei 
part. 

But  as  adaptations  go,  it)  seems  as  i 
Mr.  Levey  had  worked  skilfully.  I 
has  been  hinted  that  he  at  time 
blunted  the  barbed  satire;  softened  it 
fierceness.  However  this  may  be,  th' 
exposure  of  greed  and  corruption;  thi 
eight  of  a  good,  poor,  and  discour 
aged  schoolmaster  turning  to  graft,  a; 
the  accomplice  of  a  rascal — these  re 
main.    The  satire  Is  bitter  enough  a: 

it  stands  la  English;  satire  that  Is  c 
universal  application. 

Would  the  Pagnol  of  the  earlier  par 
.of  the  ,play  have  developed  in  real  lif 
into   a  scoundrel?     Would  this  sh 
schoolmaster,  timid  with  ihe  girl  h'. 
loved-^he  used  and  mocked  him — a 
;  last  have  had  the  courage — also  con 
jsider  the  expense — to  take  to  himsel 
the  former  mistress  of  Castel-Benac' 
I  The  apparently  Incredible   has  hap- 
( pened  in  life.    A  weak,  goody-goodj 
fellow  or  one  that  fondly  beheved  ai; 
men  were  honest,  all  woman  virtuous 
has  more  than  once  turned  swindlei 
and  rake. 
The  lack  of  space  prevents  a  closer 
,  study  of  the  play.    This  must  be  re- 
1  served  for  next  Sunday;    only  a  few 
words  can  be  published  now  about  last 
night's  performance.    It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  comedy  as  it  stands  is  ex- 
tremely witty  in  the  satirical  vein;  that 
its  thrusts  at  municpal  councilors,  poll 
'  ticians  of  high  and  low  degree,  black 
mailing  newspapers,  are  keen;  nor  are 
the  sycophancy    beSore  Influential  pa- 
,  rents  and  the  browbeatjng  of  under- 
'  teachers   confined  to  the  heartmasten 
Muche. 

The  performance  was  excellent.  Mr. 
Morgan  as  Topaze,  was  a  pathetic  fig- 
ure as  the  wronged  schoolmaster,  yet  a 
self-respecting  man.  His  yielding  to 
temptation  after  he  was  no  longer  Ig- 
norant of  his  employer's  knavery;  the 
influence  of  Suzy  when  he  revolted;  and 
then  the  crescendo  that  led  to  the  cli- 
max of  rascality — here  was  a  -vivid  por- 
trayal abounding  in  masterly,  effective 
details.  Could  there  be  a  smoother, 
slicker,  more  resourceful  scoundrel  than 
the  Castel-Benac  of  Mr.  Derwent?  One 
liked  the  rascal  as  one  admired  the  act- 
or. Miss  Willard,  an  old  friend  of  Bos- 
ton's theatregoers,  gave  iis  a  subdued 
mistress-accomplice,  a  schemer  first  of 
all,  and  so  she  played  her  part.  An 
audience  that  filled  the  theatre  was 
warm  in  approval. 

MAJESTIC 

"Nina  Rosa" 

"Nina  Rosa,"  an  operetta  In  two  act*,  niu- 
sic  by  Sirmund  Romberfr.  book  by  Otto  Har- 
bach,  l.vrica  b.v  Irvinjr  Caesar:  produced  by 
the  Messrs.  Shubert  in  Detroit,  Oct.  20, 
iO'M,  with  Guy  Robertson  and  Harriet  Ben- 
nett as  Jack  Haines  and  Nina  Rosa  Stradel- 
la:  at  the  Forest  Park  Theatre,  St.  Louis, 
by  Milton  SInibert.  May  29.  1930.  with  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Margaret  Carlisle,  and  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre.  New  Toik.  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson and  Ethelind  Terr.v.  Sept.  20.  193h^ 
presented  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert  at  the  Ma- 1 
jestic  Theatre  last  evenine.  with  the  follow-l 
ing-  cast:  _  .1 

Chinaman   Richard  Kochl 

Yana   Belle  S.vMsl 

Corinna   Armidjl 

Bob  Wilson   Georsre  AnderSOBI 

Jimmy  Blakcly  Jack  SheenaiJ 

Don  Fernando   Clay  ClemOU 

Pablo   Leonard  CeuH 

Ja<  U  Haines   Guy  RoberMH 

Plivers   .   Don  BaronHI 

Nina  Rosa  Stradella  Margaret  CarlUM 

John  Craig-   Frederic  PerMWI 

Elinor  Haines   Marion  MarchuH 

(-hiQuita    iHI 

Gaucho  Dancer   Stephen  CWlin 

"Nina  Rosa,"  operetta  of  PeruvWH 
mines  and  mountains,  of  daggei^ 
gauchos  and  bare-limbed  gaucherbuH 
or  whatever  they  call  their  womenf^H 
down  in  the  flame-tinted  country,  cKCdn 
to  Boston  last  evening,  with  seveiM 
reputations  behind  it.  For  one,  It  MM 
Introduced  more  prima  donnas  In 'U| 
title  role  than  any  other  musical  PHH 
of  similar  age,  which  is  about^M 
[months.  For  another,  it  has  a  n4H 
1  berg  srore,  in  this  instance,  robu.st,  WSJJ 
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Uiul  lu'iii  nii.iM  I. ilk  a 
|t  between  hero  and  vllhiin 
(ho  second  act  caps  a  sci'vs 
kts  and  founter-tlneats,  and 
.IS  cuUuUited  to  make  previous 
ol  knives  and  flirting  of  snake- 
eiu  like  the  pastimes  ol  chll- 
play. 

anticipatory  reports  proved 
.'ina  Rosa"  has  Its  virtues,  and 
ne.-vses.  It  has  been  mounted 
?ndid  disregard  of  expense  In- 
the  application  of  paint  on 
jij,^  ccnery  is  concerned.  Snow- 
m  V™  R.mounlalns,  gaudy  haciendas, 
M  S  i"^  streets  In  Cuzco,  mysterl- 
CiiiwJ  leLs  and  caves  having  to  do 
(iw°i!S  mine  of  gold — wherever 

itBjo,  'c  artist  roamed  his  brush 
riii  !if  oquent.  Likewise  In  costiunes,. 
'  in  Si 


finds  til  e  believes  hcr'slory, 

and  thai.  ii,  Mrs.  Stanton,  has 

called  in  James  bievens,  the  family  law- 
yer, to  straighten  things  out.  Every 
man  In  sight  is  accused  of  being  the 
father  of  the  prospective  Infant,  until 
Stevens,  who  really  loves  Joyce,  an- 
nounces that  he  Is  the  guilty  man  and 
is,  of  course,  disbelieved.  In  and  out 
of  the  family  fracas  rush  Joyce's  tem- 
peramental sister,  Alice,  and  her  forloiu 
husband,  Otho,  whose  very  submissive 
ncss  cannot  clear  him.  Everything  is 
finally  straightened  out,  but  the  manner 


'in 

y  oi  (i  garments  which  often  stopped  at 
lainiiii  .  aistline  and  re-appeared  around 
Bet  4  loulders.   Evidently,  too,  Peruvian 
bejjdisdained  the  use  of  hosiiry,  per 
because  of  the  climate,  or  cus 
It  matters  not  which. 
:  .<!toi-y  is  of  romance  and  Intrigue, 
jjjack  Haines,  an  American  en 
and  Don  Fernando,  a  scheming 
lan,  striving  each  for  possession 
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KRONCHIAL  AUDIENCES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  manager  of  the  Miaiicipal  Theatre 
Potsdam  has  provided  a  large  .supply  of  cough 
drops  which  have  been  placed  In  the  foyer  and 
the  buffets  for  the  free  use  of  patrons.  Those 
in  the  audience  who  are  not  suffering  from 
colds,  with  the  players  on  the  stage,  have  bean 
driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  continuous  cough- 
ing of  the  afflicted. 

The  psychology  of  the  cougher,  male  or  fe- 
male, in  public  places  deserves  consideration. 
Suppose  the  entertainment  is  a  concert,  a  sym- 
phony concert.  Mrs.  Thudicum  is  advanced  in 
years;  Miss  Walloper  is,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
Ai-temus  Ward,  between  30  years  of  age.  When 


of  it  should  be  left  to  future  audience 
'  to  discover 

CJonsldering  the  time  that  most  of  th^ 
actors  have  been  in  the  play,  their  srK>n 
taneity  is  most  refreshing.  Mildre( 
McCoy,   as   the   distracted   Joyce,  1 
I  charming  humorous  and  skilful  enougl: 

'  to  suggest  to  the  audience  without  diffiJ  .  ,  .  ■      t  i^„e 

are  many-hued  garments  for  the'culty  that  she  was  lying  all  along,  whil«  ever  the  brass  instruments  are  belching  lunous 

to  her  fellow  players  her  fibs  were  mosl  gygts  and  the  drums  are  thundering,  no  sound 
convincing     Minor  Wateon  makes  an      „o'  .^jng  ^ill  be  heard  from  the  two  estima- 

excellent  Stevens,  patient,  understands  °'  coUoUiiio  win  uc   

tag.  and  helpful,  as  Joyce  remarked,  ble  ladies  or  from  others.  The  moment  there 
"Just  the  sort  of  man  to  have  around  jg  a  lull;  as  soon  as  there  is  a  patch  of  blue 
the  house."  Harlan  Briggs'  pompous,  ^  j  orchestral  storm,  there  is  solo,  some- 
fputtering  G.  A.  Appleby  may  have  been  ..,,:„„.  tv,nro  ic  a  rirmr>niacal 

a  bit  the  wrong  side  of  caricature,  but  times  ensemble  barking;  theie  is  a  demoniacal 
he  evoked  much  latighter,  none  the  less,  fury  in  these  bronchial  assaults  on  the  ear. 
Comedy  honors,  however,  go  to  Leila      Contemptuous  or  angry  looks  from  those 


it,  sssiif  'ich  mine.  Nina  Rosa  has  an  in- 
tlie  bs  by  reason  of  her  deceased  father's 
al  ownership,  which  unfortunately 
not  be  proved.  Don  Fernando  has 
]  y  Pablo,  a  strutting  fellow  who 
Nina  Rosa.  Since  she  loathes 
:tene7i[  '""^  adores  the  American,  trouble 
In  pnsue.  In  declamatory  attacks  and 
(iferous  song  they  fight  It  out, 
ing  at  last  to  man's  primitive 
'j>ns.  with  Jack  the  bruised  but 
^-  victor.  To  these  flery  moods  and 
Mr.  Romberg  has  matched  his 
militant,  sentimental,  or  comic, 
.  Harbach,  the  author,  would  have 
'  the  main  the  book  is  well  written. 

only  when  humor  is  needed  that 
^  Rosa"  becomes  an  object  of  com- 
1'  -ation. 


Bennett  as  the  maid,  Bertha,  with  her         ,  '        ,„h„        <:Utinp-'  in  the  seats  oi 

lackadaisical  way  of  delivering  simple- free  from  colds  who  are  sitting  i".  ^"f/^^^^  °t 
minded  lines  that  nearly  stopped  the  the  scornful  are  as  barbed  and  winged  words, 
show  more  than  once.   Equally  good  is  "why  didn't  you  stay  at  home?   Now  that  you 

nirnf J '^•^n^Lf.P^'^Lhn!^^^^                       here,  if  you  must  cough,  why  don't  you  wUrMmr  Muzio^^d  Mr.^M^r 

turned   bootlegger,   wh9se   picturesque '^'^    ^  ^  >      ^  .^_,„  ^„„„hintr  is  rp-  Ishall.    Mr.  Moranzoni  will  conduct 

S.  S. 


(,iuD  great  empnasis,  ■  im -oijpri— n-B^aK'' 
Is  a  trifle  hollow  and  muffled;  its 
.stronger  tones  develop  a  slight  edge 
and  tend  to  depart  slightly  from  the 
truest  pitch.  The  many  charmingly 
lyrical  airs  allotted  to  Elsa  gave  MLss 
Redell  the  opportunity  to  reveal  the 
best  qualities  of  her  voice  and  a  grace- 
fully expressive  style  in  phra.stag.  Her 
acting  was  adequate.  Rudolf  Bockel- 
itiann,  who  played  the  sinister  role  of 
Telramund  with  outstanding  Intelligence 
and  dramatic  power,  has  a  finely  res- 
onant baritone  voice,  which  he  uses 
skilfully.  Both  singers  were  most  warm- 
ly applauded. 

Mine.  Olscewska's  darkly  passionate 
and  flashing  portrayal  of  Ortrud,  her 
brilliant  singing,  caused  the  audience 
to  forget  the  Wagnerian  proprieties  and 
applaud  in  the  middle  of  a  scene.  Rene 
Maison  sang  the  part  of  Lohengrin  bet- 
ter than  might  have  been  expected. 
His  singing  had  a  vlrUe  quality,  a  silver 
timbre,  that  suited  the  role  splendidly. 
Only  occasionally,  in  amorous  passages, 
did  he  allow  a  hint  of  languishing 
sentimentality  to  creep  In — but  It  wa.s 
no  more  than  a  hint.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  German  tenor  at  pres- 
ent in  this  country  doing  half  so  well 
as  did  Mr.  Mai-son  In  this  part.  Mr. 
Kipnis's  ma.iestic  King  Henry,  Mr.  Dcf- 
lere's  resonant  singing  as  the  herald 
were  both  excellent.  All  the  singers, 
besides  M.  Pollak  and  Erhardt,  were 
called  repeatedly  before  the  curtain. 
Tomorrow's  opera  will  be  "II  Trova- 


pTofanlty^^gatnT  much'b?  thr"waFhfl  go  out  in  the  corridor?"    The  coughing  is  re-  Ishall. 
slings  it  out  of  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  doubled  in  intensity;  it  grows  defiant:  Yes, 
The  others  were  quite  satisfactory.  pn„ahinfr_   What  are  you  going  to  do  about 


ne  oiners  were  quiie  sansiactuiy.  pniwhins' 
A  large  audience  gave  every  tadlca-  „ 


■E.  L.  it? 


^  en  Mr.  Ceeley.  Mr.  Clement  andl^ach  operetta;  8:io 


tlon  of  enthusiastic  appreciation, 

H.  _ .  _  -  _    -----  'I 

TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 
COLOMAI^"Strictly  Dishonorable,"  eom- 
ed.v.  last  week:  8:30. 

COPLEY  "The  Racket,"  melodrama,  last 

week;  8:30. 

LYRIC — "Dracula."  mystery  play;  8:40. 
MAJESTIC^"Nina   Bosa,"  Romberg-Har- 


STMPHONT  CONCEET 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra's  Monday  night 


Arraida,  the  dancer,  were  at  their 

lillH  '  ■■ 


There  is  what  is  known  as  a  "glorious  burst  of 
sound"  on  the  stage.  The  cougher  does  not  at-  ^  „  ,  , 

temot  to  vie  with  it;  she  is  waiting  for  measures  jseries  took  place  In  Symphony  haU  last 
lempir  m  vie  wiui  n.,  anc  ?     n,       „,,i    evenine.      The     nroeram  comnrlsed 

of  wood-wind  sweetness,  or  even  for  the  soul 
ful"  adagio. 

A  few  davs  ago  at  Washington,  D.  C,  ! 

•  ■  ^-  ^  tv,„  «,,o»no'r,(-  Tnsp  Ttnvhi  nlav-  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhlbl- 
Spanish  pianist,  the  excellerit  Jose  Ituibi  piay  j^^.  Hortense 

ing  a  sonata  by  Mozart,  suddenly  stopped,  and  Monath. 


Mozart's  Symphony  In  G  minor,  and 
Concerto  In  D  minor  for  the  piano; 
Ravel's    orchestral    arrangement  of 


_    ,        _  „.    FLVMOUTH — "Topaxe."     comedy  -  drama 

the  operetta  took  on  genuine  il-iwith  Frank  Morgan;  8:30.   I       _  .  „„.„^.  a  roushine  lady  had  left 

The  two  men  are  excellent     shiibert-"a  wonderiui  meht."  Johann  did  not  resume  until  a  cougnmg  laay  ii<»u 
and  Mr.  Ceeley  throws  himself  ,Strauss  s  operetta;  8=30. 
lis  role,  dramaticaly  and  vocaUy,  L  TREM0>T-"it'8  a  Wuo  Child,  comedy 
ill  the  fervor  of  an  operatic  tenor.     ;vVi  RrrR_"THne  Moon 
obertson,  in  contrast,  is  a  conven-  wee^'7:30. 

STMPHONY  HALL— Sophocles'i     '^Elek-  DllgatO 
tra."    Greek    trasredy.    with  Mme. 
Cotopouli;  tonight  only;  8:.30. 

/ioSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  The  Chi 


Strange  to  say,  the  least  familiar 
For  this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  piece  on  the  program  was  the  plajio 


musical  comedy  hero,  holding  his 
notes  jealously,  taking  liberties 
tempo  and  rhythm  which  are  apt 
nfound  and  to  vex  the  orchestra 
Miss  Carlisle,  replacing  Miss 
nd  Terry,  who  declined  to  favor 
1  with  her  presence,  was  coldly 
■  in  deportment,  redeeming  her- 
wever,  with  a  clear  soprano  sing- 
ice.  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Shephan. 
lively  inane  and  noisy,  struggled 
jcoinedy  roles.  Peggy  and  Cortez 
gave  diversion  with  dances  once 
t  and  later  graceful.  Mr.  Rubens 
cted.  An  earnest  artist,  he  al- 
loc many  encores,  and  apparently 
little  or  no  effort  to  curb  the 
=  of  his  choristers.  They  would 
ruled  the  Boston  Opera  House  to 
arthest  corner.  In  the  Majestic, 
5und  rebounded  against  the  rear 
and  bombarded  the  rooftrees.  Mr 
erg  could  not  have  written  his 
entirely  fortissimo.       W.  E.  G. 

TREMONT 
'.  WUe  Chad" 

rnedy  Jn  three  sots  by  Laurence  E. 
n    prodnced  by  David  Belasco  at  the 

1  rlred  McCoy  as  Joyce  Stanton.  Minor 
"  -lanies  ^leven».  Sidney  Toler  as 
piir  l^iJa  Bennett  as  Bertha,  Helen 
as  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Harlan  Brisss 
\.  Appleby;  presented  last  evening- 
rremont  Theatre  with  the  Jollowins 

•""'O"   Helen  Lowell 

Peabody    OIra  Kralow 

,„,••   .I^ila  Bennett 

i"!"".   Georse  Wakott 

Baldwin   Joseph  Striker 

 Mildred  McCov 

^•"■^"8   Minor  Watson 

Appleby   Harlan  Briegs 

l^^J  Sidney  Toler 

"^soooy   Porter  Hall 

;  a  pleasure  to  report  that  "It's 
?  Child,"  after  long  runs  outside 
1.  opened  last  evening  at  the  Tre- 
Theatre  and  amply  justified  the 
b.estowed  on  it.    The  subject 
discussion  is  the  parentage  of  a 
ediy  illegitimate  baby,  but  the 
, ,  w,r  is  that  of  light  comedy,  and  so 
l\°  ly  is  it  handled  by  the  author, 
lurence  E.  Johnson,  and  the  ex- 
cast— imported  practicaUy  intact 
■Jew  York— that  it  kept  last  eve- 
audience  In  constant  gales  of 
r.    Much  credit  is  due  to  the  ' 
on  of  David  Belasco,  for  under 
elage  the  actors  play  lightly  and 
tlly,  never  lapsing  Into  low  farce 
erical  seriousness, 
situation  Is  this:  Joyce  Stanton 
/  girl  living  in  a  small  suburban 
'ishes  to  break  off  her  engage- 
r  G.  A.  Appleby,  a  pompous,  mid- 
! !  man,  because  she  thtaks  she  Is 
with  Roger  Baldwin,  a  good- 
Impecunious  bank  clerk.   Q  A 
lamant,  she  finally  tells  him— ^ 
aring  of  the  misadventures  of 
■,he  family  maids— that  she  is 
have  a  child.   He  flies  into  a 
aks  off  the  engagement  and 
spreads  the  news  all  over  town 
fires   Baldwin   and  Joyce's 
.  Bill,  from  their  jobs  in  his 
.Joyce, _greatly  tn  c'-^^-pv 


the  room. 

some,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mozart  did  not 
satirical  comedy,  .^^-jte  the  sonata  for  the  piano  and  cough  ob- 


cuncelTO,  leiist  lamlllar  to  the  Sym- 
phony audiences,  though  a  favorite  with 
young  pianists  who  daringly  hope  to 
But  would  free  cough  drops  placed  near  the  iplay  it  some  day  In  public.  Other  con-  ] 

I  inner  doors  of  our  concert  ^aUs  put  an  end  to  j^rt^by^^^^^^ 

the  bronchial  nuisance?  Would  not  some,  eager  ^  ^  j^^^         beg^  unaccountably 


cago  Civic  Opera  Company  in  "Lohen-  .    ^^^Qy  anything  that  is  free,  divert  the  drops  neglected. 
f?jrVaTner^h^e\*^^^^  ^"^^  JromTeirTntenled  use,  help  themselves  "^-"l  J^.^^^-^,^^^^^^^^^ 

Elsa  of  Brabant   Emma  rS  (deilm) '  they  Were  like;  taking  a  handful  home  for  the  whether  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  as 


fc>' 


g??ir°t/.;/.";.r^.^°S°"oisS^  or  for  rheumy  Uncle  Amos? 

The  Kins  s  Herald  Desire  Defrere 

Conductor,  Eron  PoJlak 


now  orchestrated  is  not  Ravel's  more 


Stage  Director,  Dr.  Otto  Erhardt 

Boston's  annual  fortnight  of  "grand" 
opera— grand  In  scale  and  lavish  in 
style— opened  up  last  night  with  all  the 
accustomed  magnificence  of  display. 
This  city  may  be  wary  of  lending  its 
countenance  to  the  precarious  attempts 
of  unknown  and  rashly  venturesome 
newcomers  to  make  opera  a  slightly 
less  rare  phenomenon  in  these  parts 
but  to  the  tried  and  established  excel- 
lences of  the  yearly  visitors  from  Chi- 
cago Its  welcome  is  glad  and  unre- 
strained. The  theatre  appeared  to  be 
completely  filled  last  night,  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  for  surprise  if  It  is  not 
equally  filled  for  most  of  the  remaining 
15  operas.  It  may  have  seemed  to  manv 


There  are  others  who  would  prefer  the  drug  than  Moussorgsky's.  This  question, 
ineie  aie  otneit,  "  wpin<;'s  however,  is  of  purely  academic  Interest 

given  out  at  the  box  offices  in  Arthur  Helps  s  ^^^^       performance  was  as  engross- 
This  drug,  pleasing  to  the  eye 


imaginary  city 

had  a  peculiar  property;  it  enabled  one  to  sleep 
during  a  performance  and  at  the  same  time 
show  in  one  s  face  intelligence  and  appreciation 
of  what  was  going  on.  It's  a  pity  that  Helps 
did  not  give  the  prescription  for  this  drug, 
which  would  comfort  those  in  the  Symphony 
audience  distressed  by  contemporaneous  music 
of  the  radical  composers  and  yet  who  do  not 
[wish  to  be  classed  as  Philistines. 

SHOULD  HAV^SAID  IT 

Gen.  Per.shing  has  decided  the  vexing  ques- 
tion.  H>i  did  not  saj'  "Lafayette,  we  are  here! ' 
may  have  seemed  to  many  He  gives  the  credit  to  Col.  C.  E.  Stanton,  who 

^e7LtlTy^^}lu°,^^^^-  Wag-  ,admits  and  at  considerable  length  that  Gen. 
ner  instead  of  with  the  time-honored  -n.   i  •  ■ 

■Aida."  If  so,  the  brilliant  success  of  Pe^shmg  is  rignt  in  this  matter. 

■     ■  Plutarch  and  others  have  published  sayings 


last  night's  production,  the  enthusiastic 
warmth  of  the  applause  that  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  proved  the 
Idea  a  badly  mistaken  one.  "Lohengrin" 
has  all  the  elements  that  made  Verdi's 
opera  so  efifective  as  a  propellant  de- 
signed to  give  a  bright  send-off  to  an 
opera  season:  it  has  the  large  and  re- 
splendently-clad  chorus,  plenty  of 
gleaming  arms  and  armor,  quartets  of 
trumpets  on  the  stage;  it  has  a  beauti- 
ful and  symmetrically  shaped  lyricism 
that  lingers  in  the  memory  and  permits 
singers  to  display  their  skill  and  the 
beauty  of  their  voices.  It  has  its  vocal 
quartets  and  its  big,  dramatic  choruses, 
and  finally  an  impqssible,  legendary 
plot,  no  more  than  sufficiently  com- 
plicated to  exercise  the  mind  pleasantly. 
And  for  people  for  whom  these  things 
are  not  all,  there  is  much  of  the  elo- 
quent and  visionary  beauty  that  Wag- 
ner's later  works  were  to  unfold  with 


'greater  force  and  richness  and  Individ- 
uality of  expression. 

Last  night's  production  was  one  upon 
which  great  care  had  obviously  been 
expeiided.  Admirable  stage  direction- 
imaginative  and  intelligent— was  bal- 
anced by  excellent  performances  on  the 
part  of  orchestra,  chorus  and  prin- 
cipals. Two  new  singers  were  Introduced 
«Hf?°^°°-  RedeH.  an  American 

Zwt  fh/^^^"  training  and  experience, 
sang  the  part  of  Elsa,  She  has  a  beau- 
tuuiiy   smooth    and    expressive  Ivric 

part  Of  the  voice  and  when  used  with- 


of  famous  men,  soldiers,  philosophers,  states- 
men; of  witty  courte.sans  from  Lais  to  Ninon 
Lenclos.  Thucydides  and  I^ivy  were  not  alone 
in  wi-iting  speeches  for  the  men  in  their  histo- 
ries, as  in  England  eloquence  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  men  who  did  not  speak  the  flaming 
words. 

An  entertaining  anthology  of  memorable 
sayings  that  have  not  been  said  could  be  com- 
piled, as  Cambronne's  at  Waterloo:  "The  guard 
dies,  but  never  surrenders!"  What  Cambronne 
did  say  was  an  emphatic  monosyllable,  which 
led  Victor  Hugo  to  declare  that  Leonidas  was 
then  summed  up  by  Rabelais. 

Did  Goethe,  dying,  ask  for  another  candle 
when  he  said  "Mehr  Licht,"  or  was  there  a 
reference  to  the  celestial  light  about  to  break 
upon  his  vision?  Were  "This  is  the  last  of  earth" 
and  "I  shall  live"  uttered  in  extremis  by  Amer- 
ican statesmen?  Was  "Et  tu.  Brute?"  the  in- 
vention of  an  ingenious  biographer? 

It  is  pleasing  to  believe  that  heroic  souls,  or, 
great  men  not  wholly  great,  spoke  nobly  when 
others  would  have  whimpered  or  been  silent. 


ing  as  it  was  last  night. 

In  the  concerto  Miss  Monath  showed 
herself  a  musician  of  no  small  abilities. 
A  pupil  of  Schnabel,  and  known  already 
in  Boston  under  the  name  of  Hortense 
Husserl,  she  possesses  a  fine  technic 
and  a  force  that  few  women  are  en- 
dowed with.  She  played  with  taste  and 
warm  feeling.  She  is  not  yet  master  of 
her  qualities  which  often  results  in  an 
unpleasantly  hard  attack  and  predomi- 
nance of  the  bass  and  minor  parts. 
Her  scale  work  is  beautiful,  and  she  is 
.especially  happy  in  light  passage  trork. 
The  accompaniment  was  beautifully 
j  played.  ^-  D. 

^^y/ 

"IL  TROVATORE" 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  The  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  Company  in  "II 
Trovatore,"  an  opera  in  four  acts  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi;  libretto  by  Salvatore 
Cammanaro,  based  on  the  Spanish 
drama  by  Gutierrez.   The  cast: 

Leonora    Claudia  Muzio 

Inez    Alice  D  Hermauoy 

Count  of  Luna   ,  Richard  Bonelli 

Manrieo    Charles  M.Trshil' 

Azucena   Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

Ferrando   ,  Virffilio  Lazzan 

Ruiz   Lodovieo  Oliviert 

An  Old  Gypsy    Gildo  Morelatc 

Incidental  Dances  by  Harriet  Lundcren 
Messrs.  Foley.  Strechneff  and  the  Balltt 
Conductor    Roberto  Moranzoni 

If  "II  Trovatore"  is  to  retain  its  hold 
upon  the  favor  of  a  public  increasingly 
critical  of  dramatic  absurdities  and  in- 
eptitudes, it  will  be  largely  by  virtue 
of  such  performances  as  that  given  last  j 
night  as  the  second  offering  of  Chicago 
company's  present  visit  to  Boston.  Un- 
der Mr.  Moranzoni's  energizing  baton  ' 
the  performance  sped  along  at  a  pace  ' 
which  knit  the  piece  into  something  i 
more  coherent  than  a  mere  loose  suc- 
cession of  airs  charmingly  exprecsive 
or  bombastic,  of  lilting  tunes  unaccount- 
ably Imposed  upon  bloodcm-dllng  narra- 
tives, and  of  ttmeful  choruses,  all  sun? 
by  people  in  old  Spanish  costumes 
brandishing  swords  aimlessly  and  tak- 
ing part  without  conviction  in  a  com- 
plicated action  which  not  even  they 
seem  to  understand  completely. 

Mme.  Muzio's  graceful  and  superbly 
expressive  singing  as  Leonora,   fror  ■ 
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the  delightful  contilen a.  "Bt  ■'"I'ace'a.  lo- 
nott*""  and  the  sparkling  "Di  tale  amor" 
to  the  culminating  beauty  of  the  Mise- 
rere, was  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  the 
evening.  Her  voice,  a  little  unrespon-^ 
slve  at  first,  soon  warmed  up  to  its  ac-- 
customed  flexibility  and  brilliance.  Heri 
acting  carried  conviction.  Mr.  Marshall,' 
a  rather  burly  Trabadour.  did  somej 
excellent  work  once  he  had  recovered' 
from  a  laborious  beginning  with  the, 
offstage  song,  "Deserto  suUa  terra," 
which  so  pardonably  incensed  the' 
Count  di  Luna.  His  voice,  while  it  does! 
not  easily  lend  itself  to  the  expression! 
of  subtle  or  tender  sentiments,  has  bril-' 
liance  and  security — qualities  not  to  be) 
despised  in  an  opera  full  of  such  bra-  i 
vura  airs  as  "Di  quella  pira."  Miss  Van , 
I  Gordon's  Azucena  was  something  of  a  i 
'  triumph.  She  threw  herself  into  the  ' 
part  with  a  force  and  conviction  that , 
was  none  the  less  free  from  exaggera-  \ 

tion.  Her  singing  had  a  brilliance  an^ 
a  dramatic  Intensity  that  earned  h^ 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  app  ^us* 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  Bonelli's  inteUigent^ 
and  forceful  impersonation  of  the  vn- 
lanous  Count  di  Luna,  and  his  warmly 
resonant  singing,  made  Ws  work  espe- 
cially deserving  of  praise  Mr  L^zzail 
sang  well  as  the  hard-bitten  Ferranda 
and  other  minor  parts  were  equauy, 
well  filled.  j^^t.r 

The  lively  and  graceful  Incidental 
dances  of  the  ballet  were  a  delightfuil 
feature  of  the  performance. 

The  house  was  filled  with  an  enthiist- 
astically   appreciative  audience  whicHi 
warmly  applauded  the  singers  and  the 
conductor  as  they  appeared  before  the 
I  curtain.  , 
)    This  afternoon  Wagners  'Die  Meis-; 
ftersinger"  will  be  performed;  tongiht. 
/  Puccini's  "La  Boheme,"  followed  by  Do 
/  Falla's  ballet,  "L' Amour  sorcier. '  S.  S. 


SYMPHONlt  ti^AMjAj 

"Elektra" 

"Elektra,"  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles,  in 
modem  Greek,  translated  from  the 
German  version  by  Hugo  von  Hofmann- 
sthal;  presented  by  Marika  Cotopouli, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hellenic  As- 
sociation of  Boston,  at  Symphony  hall 
last  evening  with  the  following  cast: 

vi„i-,ra   JIanka  Cotopouli 

Chryiothemis'.       .  ■  Pop-V  Pa" "1°'.°" 

Apcislhus   Yannis  Apostoliaps 

5,*|,^les  .Mex.?  Jlinotis 

KoMe.-  Father  ol  Orestes.  .Char  SpiUopoulos 

ThB  V/aitin?  Woman  T^?''\>?,^ik  nn 

The  Train  Bfarer  Lela  Patrikiou 

i  voi  tiK  Serving  Man  Chr  Tsaganeas 

An  Old  Seivmg:  Man  Tak.s  Syrakos 

The  Cook   Nikos  Tni\eo8 

Viverseer  ot  Servin?  Women. Despina  Thiveos 
An  audience  as  unusual  as  the  oc- 
casion was  notable  assembled  last  eve- 
ning at  Symohony  hall  to  see  Mme. 
Marika  Cotopouli,  the  remarkable  Greek  | 
actress,  play  Elektra  in  Greek  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  It  was  an  audience 
of  compatriots  almost  exclusively,  and, 
as  such  they  made  themselves  very  mucli 
at  home,  one  woman  even  calling  out  I 
1  loud  for  the  players  to  speak  more  dis- 
''  tinctly.   Unquestionably  they  enjoyed 
1  themselves,  for  many  had  seen  Mme. 
1  Cotopouli  in  Athens  and  were  welcom- 
«  ing  her  as  an  old  friend.  They  managed 
'  to  fill  three-quarters  of  the  hall  and 

<  I  showed  much  enthusiasm.  To  one  ig- 
I  norant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  it  was' 

<  hardly  less  enthralling  than  to  those! 
I  to  whom  it  is  entirely  familiar.  It  was 

not  quite  the  "Elektra"  of  Sophocles, 
that  one  saw,  but  Hugo  von  Hofmanns- 
thal's  German  version  of  the  tragedy 
translated  into  modem  Greek.  The 
choruses  are  absent,  but  the  main  out- 
line of  the  original  remains.  Elektra  is 
still  the  brooding,  passionate  genius  of 
revenge,  an  embittered  woman  livmg; 
onlv  for  the  sight  of  Clytemnestra  and 
A.egisthus  dead  by  the  axe  with  which  j 
hey  .slew  Agamemnon. 

Greek  scholars  and  students  have 
discussed  at  length  the  respective  merits  i 
of  and  the  differences  between  the 
■  Elektra"  of  Sophocles  and  the  play 
•  f  the  same  subject  by  Euripedes.  Some 
have  deplored  the  latter  dramatist's 
softeoiing  of  Elektra's  character,  which 
permits  the  bitter  lamentation  and  re- 
morse over  her  slain  mother,  and  the 
half  smothered  impulse  to  pity  the 
slaughtered  Aegisthus  despite  the 
uTong  he  had  done  her.  Sophocles  held 
to  the  narrower  path:  his  Elektra  is 
unwavering  in  her  desire  for  revenge, 
breathing  fire  and  nursing  the  remem- 
brance of  the  last,  living  only  for  the 
return  of  Orestes  to  carry  out  the  deed 
of  retribution.  It  Is  along  these  lines 
that  Mme.  Cotopouli  has  carried  out 
the  character,  yet  her  Elektra  is  not 
quite  the  one  that  might  be  conceived 
from  a  reading  of  Sophocles'  tragedy. 

In  some  sort,  as  the  text  has  been 
modernized,  so  has  the  conception  and, 
execution  of  the  central  figure  changed. 
Mme.  Cotopouli's  Elektra  is  no  stately 
Jigure  in  class  drapery  moving  slowing 
across  the  stage  but  a  slender,  di- 
shevelled, almost  demoniac  woman, 
seething  with  passion  and  liatred, 
whose  movements  marvelously  pictorial, 
are  those  of  a  caged  animal  that  seeks 
to  glut  itself  on  slaughter.  There  is 
tremendous  power  in  the  actress'  de- 
olction  of  unwavering  hatred:  so  vividly 


„  tense  ex- 

citoni^iit  and  brooding  horror  of  the 
tragedy  to  iier  audience  that  she  almost 
breaks  down  the  barrier  of  the  im- 
familiar  tongue. 

The  setting,  three  broad  steps  against 
high  bluish  gray  curtains,  made  an 
effective  background  for  the  frequently 
beautiful  colors  of  the  costumes.  Of 
Mme.  Cotopouli's  supporting  cast,  the 
dream-haunted,  red  clad  Clytemnestra 
of  Katinka  Paxino  and  the  gentle, 
shrinking  Cbrysothemls  of  Popy  Panay- 
lotou  stood  out.  E.  L.  H, 

"DIE  MEISTERSINGER" 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company,  afternoon  per- 
formance "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuern- 
berg," opera  in  three  acts  and  lour 
scenes.  Text  and  music  by  Richard 
Wagner.    The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Han.  'iath«   Rn.lolt  Bockclmann 

Vei    Po"-nrT   .   .AW-xander  Kipnu 

Klin/  Vn-elccsanir  Theodore  RiKlj 

>ixtn9  Be.  kmpSBer  o'i'?"?,'''Rh,J  J 

Fritz  Kothner   <^..,  t 

 Maria  Rajdl 

Vi^-iijlpna  Solua  Sharnova 

A  Nirht  watchman 

Conduc'tor.  Eson  Pollack 

The  audience  filled  the  house  from 
itop  to  bottom.    In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  cold  on  the  floor  that 
■  women  sat  in  their  wraps  and  many 
1  men  in  their  overcoaU,  there  was  evi- 
deJit    enjoyment   of   the  performance. 
'  which  was  one  of  almost  uniform  ex- 
cellence; in  some  respects  the  best  that 
has  been  given  here  since  the  Metro- 
politans visit  with   Arturo  Toscanini 
,  conducting.    Even  those  yesterday  to 
''whom  much  of  the  music— especially 
that  of  the  first  act— is  a  long  drawn 
out,  colossal  bore— were  pleased  by  the  | 
voices  and  vocal  skill  of  the  chief  sing- , 
ers  and  by  the  ability  and  musical 
sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Pollak,  who  had] 
constantly  in  mind  the  lyrical  passages 
allotted  to  the  singers  and  the  orchestra 
and  allowed  them  all  to  sing,  that  is, 
,  when  Wagner  permitted  it. 

Walter  and  Eva  are  only  the  conven- 
tional operatic  lovers— Walter,  who 
I  finally  succeeds  In  fashioning  his  song 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  crowd— little 
Eva  whose  maidenly  innocence  and 
goodness  resembled  the  attributes  of 
the  Southern  maiden  who  was  kind  vO 
poor  old  Uncle  Tom.  Father  Pogner  is 
a  close  relation  of  King  Mark,  the 
Landgrave,  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  other 
stage  basses,  cardinals,  priests,  what 
not.  But  Hans  Sachs.  Beckmesser  and 
David  have  individuality. 

Saclis  is  a  romantic  idealist  even  li 
he  is  a  cobbler.  Not  too  sentimental, 
though  he  had  for  a  moment  a^ weak- 
ness for  little  Eva.  To  him  Wagner 
gave  the  finest  music  in  the  opera. 
Though  Sachs  has  his  artistic  ideals,  he 
has  sound  sense,  also  sly  Ijumor.  He 
•was  thoroughly  understood  and  poi- 
trayed  to  the  life  by  Mr.  Bockelmann, 
whose  vocal  performance  was  l^reslv- 
ingly  free  from  the  choppy  delivery  that 
is  so  dear  to  many  German  singers  who 
beUeve  that  they  thus  follow  the  Bay- 
1  reuth  tradition.-  .      ,  , 

Beckmesser  is  too  often  misunder- 
stood; represented  as  a  merely  snarling^ 
envious  fellow,  who  Is  expected  to  make 
the  audience  laugh,  particularly  in  the 
Hans  Wuerst  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  the  portrayer  often  clowns  -t 
But  Beckmessfr  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
way;  not  a  man  to  d^ink  with  but  one 
that  had  a  high  respect  for  art  a^  he 
understood  it.  He  was  by  nature  an 
ultra-con.'ervative.  If  he  were  aUend-  , 
ing  .svmphony  concerts  m  Boston  he , 
would"  be  the  first  to  protest  against  D:^ 
KoussevitFky's  introduction  of  so  much 
contemporaneous  music.  Mi.  Habicn, 
who  made  his  first  aPP«"a"«  ^^i^^*; 
has.  fir.st  of  all.  a  good  commanding 
voTce  His  first  act  was  excellent. 
Afterward  he  fell  into  the  common  mis- 
take of  representing  Beckmesser  as  a 
contemptible  object,  worthy  of  abi^  , 
■  deserving  punishment.  Nor  did  Mi. 
HabTch  do  well  in  making  the  serenade 
so  ridiculously  grotesque.  He  ought  m 
this  to  think  better  of  his  voice. 

David  is  lovable.  He  has  youth  and 
ambition;  he  overflows  with  spirit  and 
good  nature.  Gladly  would  he  see 
Walter  from  the  beglnqj|ig  succeed  m 
song  and  in  his  suit.  Mr.  Colcaire,  who 
also  sang  here  for  the  first  time  ha^ 
a  pleading  voice,  flexible  Powerful] 
enough.  As  singer  and  actor  he  has  j 
marked  intelligence.  He  U  »  valuaWe 
addition  to  the  company,  a  tenor  that 
should  go  far  in  his  career 

The  Ev?  was  Mme.  P^ejdl.  a  young 
wom?n  of  charming  personality,  ^th 
a  rather   small   but  agreeable  wel- 
trained  v  ice.    She  was  a  sympathetic 
Eva  not  too  demure,  not  distressingly 
simpering  nor  kittenish.   Sne  and  Mme 
I  Sharnova,  the  nurse    are  newconiers^ 
The  latter  as  Magdaiena  was  fussy  in 
!her  action:  with  uneasy  arms,  a  super- 
fluity of  gesture  without  significance 
>l!>ison  sang  freely  and  well  as 


knight  and  i  v.  ^  r. 

The  pages  of  ensemble  were  e  lec- 
tively  sung.  Ths  chorus  in  the  tlnaie 
of  the  second  act  brandished  aimlessly  j 
for  the  most  part  their  staves  and  stood  . 
as  if  they  were  wondering  wnat  the  , 
row  was  all  about.  The  orchestra  was  | 
Eenerally  sat'.<?factory..  "The  stage  set- |i 
tings  were  more  than  adequate.  That , 
of  the  church  scene  was  beautiful 

The  opera  tonight  wUl  be  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande."   Mmes.  Garden,  Claessens. 
Freund:  Messrs,  Hill.  Vanni-Marcoux. 
Cotreuil.    Mr.' Cooper  will  conduct.  It! 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  temperature  of  | 
the  house  will  not  force  the  men  in  : 
the  audience  to  conceal  the  splendor  of 
their  shirt-fronts^  ^ 

LA  BOHEME 

,  Last  night  s  opera  was  Puccinis  La 
Boheme"  presented  by  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company  with  the  follow- 
ing cast:  . 

wi'i   Claudia  Mu2io 

^.'^i"',;,.,   Antonio  Cortiii 

S"l°Ir  .Richard  BoneHi 

Cope   

?l^^eTr'.  \V.\\-.V.-.  V.\-.V.-.i?ln%  ravlo.ka 

■  ■.  W^.o^OU^Jel^ 
'^^^'^    Condiicior.   Roberto  Moianzoni 

'■La  Beheme,"  unique  among  operas 
for  a  combination  of  romantic  appeal, 
genuine  pathos,  and  lovely  airs,  was 
made  unusually  convmclng  last  nigni 
by  the  expressive  singing  and  acting 
of  Claudia  Muzio.  Mme.  Muzio  can  al- 
ways be  depended  on  for  a  fine  per- 
formance, but  last  night  she  outd  d 
herself  Her  Mimi  was  enchantingly 
naive,  but  not  too  sweet;  young  viva- 
cious, and  charmingly  gauche.  Mmiis 
Ulneis  she  simulated  more  successfully 
than  any  other  actress  that  comes  to 
mfnd  who  has  sung  the  role  here  re- 
cently. Her  singing  was  a  masterly 
Ipi^ce  of  work,  emotionally  expressive  | 
■  but  also  showing  the  ravages  of  Mimi  s 
disease  with  delicate  skill.  She  received 

^VnToriio'cortis  -Hudo"  gave  his 
role  a  jauntiness  and  humor  that  were 
refreshing,  and  as  usua  he  sang  bril- 
liantly. Mme.  Pavlovska-s  Musetta,  not 
very  satisfactory  in  the  second  act,  was 
moving  in  the  last. 

Mr  Moranzoni's  conducting  gave  the 
music  all  it  demanded  of  sentiment, 
humor,  pathos,  and  spirit. 

A  word  should  be  said  for  the  stag- 
ing This  year's  production  had  many 
Uts  Of  stage  business  that  seemed  ^ 
spontaneous,  and  added  notably  to  the 
success  of  the  opera.  .  „  ~„5ir 
A  baUet  "El  Amor  Brujo,"  to  music 
by  Falla.  followed  the  opera.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

■.     ,  ,  Harriet  I.undcrreii 

fandelas   ^  .Edward  f'aton 

Carmelo   Benlley  Stoii" 

^'%pirii  of  -the  Jian,e.-.  Julia  ,Ba,;a^kova 

V^l  ?,'.'d'"witc.  : :  Miihaef '  Ar.^han-U.v 

The  Old  "ncu   .lenny  Tourel 

^""'^    '  ■rondiK-torV  Frank  St.'  Lesrer 

Except  for  an  interesting  shadow  de- 
vice for  revealing  the  spectre  of  the 
murdered  gypsy  lover,  last  nights  oai- 
St  w^teanpointing.  The  furious  sav- 
agery of  the  music  was    nullified  by 
cho^graphv  of  the  most  conventional 
?pT  with 'all  the  important  dancing 
rione  bv  a  eaudv  chorus  instead  of  by 
toe  characSrs  of  the  tale  them^h;es 
the  tortured,  superstitious  Candelas 
carmelo.  and  Lucia.      jLucia  did  not 
come  into  last  night's  ballet  at  all.)  The 
stage  setting  was  not  calculated  to  act 
as  a  background  of  reUef  to  the  eye, 
^against  it  thtinulticoloredxpatwes 

1  of  the  dancers  made  only  confusion.  It  I 
is  too  bad  that  this  powerful  ballet,  and 
the  exceUent  dancers  of  the  company, 
i  should  not  have  been  mated  by  a  more 
gifted  choeogi-apher.      Mr.  St.  Leger  s 
'  conducting,  however,  was  very  g^d 


(lualilies  thai  make  his  playing  neiigm- 
lul  ...  a  clear,  rather  sha.p  tone, 
lively  but  refined:  neH  phrasing  i  though  | 
here  and  there  his  bowing  might  have 
been  objected  to);  and  a  rare  (in  a 
violinist)  rhythmic  security.  Perhaps 
It  is  from  too  much  practise  without 
accompaniment,  or  becaus?  the  smooth- 
ly flowing  flnger-work  an4  bowing  of  a 
good  technique  tempt  hirt  into  unnec- 
essary speed,  the  violinist,  more  than 
any  other  mu-sician,  is  likely  to  err  in 
the  setting  and  maintenance  of  rhytlim. 

This  error  ZimbaUst  never  falls  into. 
His  rhythmic  sense  is  markedly  musi- 
cal and  dependable.  In  the  Mozart  yes- 
terday he  accented  rather  too  heavily 
though  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  Mozart 
Dlayed  in  other  than  formlessly  trip- 
ping style.    Accents  should  be  there,  to 
give  vitality  and  meaning  to  the  wealth 
of  passage  work;  but  Mr.  Zimbalists 
were  perhaps  too  energetic.    His  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  concerto  would 
have  us  .>;ee  in  Mozart,  not  the  graceful 
virtuoso  who  composed  in  the  drawing 
room,  but  a  changeable  and  vinle  per- 
son, capable  in  intensities  and  serious- 
ness. .      ,  J, 

His  playing  of  Hubay's  rhapsodic, 
gypsyish  concerto  was  remarkably  bril- 
liant, poised,  and  free.  Amons  the 
shorter  pieces  of  his  program,  he  dis- 
played the  crystalline  tone,  the  delicate- 
ly clean-cut  bowing  and  fingering,  the 
quiet  poetry  of  interpretation  for  which 
he  may  always  be  counted  on. 

A  large  audience  attended,  and  ap- 
plauded heartily.  Encores  were  granted. 

E.  B. 


Mr 


Walter  and  bore  himself  manfully  as  ■ 


EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Efrem  ZimbaUst  Plaved  the  yiohn 
yesterday  morning  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
ballroom  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  school  of  Occupational  Therapy^ 
His  program  was  as  follows.  Folies 
d'Espagne  (Corelli-David) ;  Adagio  from 
concerto  in  D  minor  (Spohr);  Concerto 
in  A  major  (Mozart) ;  Concerto  in  G 
minor  (Hubay):  From  a  Loved  Past 
(John  Powell):  Pastel  (Joseph  Acnron  , 
Waltz  in  A  minor  (Schubert-Achron) : 
Fantasie  on  Pamsky-Korsakoff  s  Le 
Coq  d'Or"  (Zimh?list),  . 
Theodore    Saidenberg  accompanied 

^'fifrem   ZimbaUst,   one  of   the  late 
iLeopold  Auer  s  most  distinguished  pupils, 
does  not  show  the  interpretative  man- 
ners or  peculiarities  so  characterustic 
of  most  pupil.5  of  the  great  Russian. 
His  technique  is  practically  flawless,  ex- 
cept for  occasional  minute  devnatiMis 
from  pitch,  but  aside  from  this,  he  w 
not  like  any  other  exponent  of  the  most 
famous  ^^olin  school  of  our  day.   He  is, 
while   less   technicaUy   dazzling  than 
many  another  Auer  pupil,  and  while 
r  less  consistently  pleasing  as  an  inter- 
I  preter  than   some  others,  completely 
himself.    His  playing  is  always  charac- 
1  terlzed  by  a  thoughtful  restraint  free 
of  the  slightest  hint  of  sentimentality, 
but  not  cold,  and  by  a  musicianship  as 
Individual  as  it  is  interesting. 

Yesterday    in    his    playing   of  the 
Mozart  Concerto  he  revealed  the  sped 


ISA  KREMER 

Isa  Kremer,  singer  of  baUads  and 
folksongs,  gave  a  concert  in  Jordan 
hall  la.st  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Palestine.  She  was  assisted 
by  Nicholai  Kassman,  violinist.  The 
accompanists  were  Isaiah  Seligman  and 
EUy  Kassman.  Miss  Kremer's  program 
was  as  foUows:  Rossia  (Folk  song);  Le 
Petit  Navire   (French  lullaby);  Little 
Boy  Blue  (MacFayeden) :  Chi  Vuol  la 
Zingarella?  (Paislello);  Warnung  (Mo- 
zart); A  Maaseh  (Folk  song);  Geh  ich 
mir    Spatzieren    (Folk    song);  Nein. 
Mama,  Nein.  Mutter  (Folk  song);  Ems 
und  Eins;  Shein  bin  ich  Shein;  Chil- 
dren Songs;   A  Youngele  von  Poilcn 
(Folk  song);  Mahetunem  gahen  (Folk 
song);  Picaninny  Song  (Jacobs-Bond); 
PhUlys  und  die  Mutter   (Folk  songi; 
Little   Sparrow    (Folk   song,    arr.  by 
Brockway);   Bibikey   Kiz   (Folk  song 
arr.   by   Eichenwald) ;    Ciociari  (Folk 
song).  Mr.  Kassman  played  Pugnani's 
Praeludium  and  Allegro  (as  arranged 
by   Kreisler),   and   Sarasate's  "Gipsy 
Airs."  , 

Miss  Kremer's  style  is  that  of  thr 
so-called  diseuse— half  actress,  hal' 
singer — who  will  make  of  a  song  ; 
drama  in  Uttle  or  use  it  ?s  the  moan 
of  creating  a  comic  or  a  pathetic  cha; 
acter  or  situation,  permitting  hersc.i 
all  that  freedom  of  gesture  and  play  of 
the  features  which  the  ordinary  recital' 
ist,  schooled  in  a  tradition  of  restraint 
must  deny  herself.  Most  of  the  song' 
which  Miss  KremeTsang  in  this  man- 
ner were  folk  songs.  One,  however,  was 
an  ofd  Italian  air  that  frequently  figures 
on  conventional  recital  programs- 
Paisello's  "La  Zingara.".  This  too  the 
singer  dramatized,  unaginmg  herself  as 
the  gipsy  girl,  coyly  seductive,  adver- 
:  totnl  her  not-quite-occult  powers^  She 
did  it  neatly  and  amusingly.  Another 
w^  Mozart's  "Warnung,  a  warning  to 
fathers  to  keep  their  charming  daugh- 
ters under  lock  and  key;  Miss  Kremer 
gave  it  a  delightful  mock  solemnity. 

Her  folk  songs— French,  English, 
German  Yiddish  -  were  sung  vividly 
SiTfor  the  most  .part  w  th  piquan 
humor  or  with  comic  pathos.  Her  aic- 
Uon  was  admirably  clear;  her  voice  no 
less  so— indeed  she  used  it  often  with 
a  skill  which  many  a  conventional 
sinSr  might  envy,  when  it  did  not  sm 
Miss  Kremer's  purpose  to  imitate  for 
examnle  the  voice  of  a  child  or  tne 
maiZr  'ot  a  hoyden.  Her  audience  w« 
I  extremely  appreciative  and  applauded 
her  enthusiastically, 

Mr.  Kassman's  share  in  the  program 
was  performed  with  all.  his  accustomed 
boldness  of  style-verging  9Ccasionaliy 
upon  harshness,  and  with  his  usual  re- 
markable  agility.  He  was  applauded 
'  warmly  and  induced  to  add  to  ni»  | 
I  program. 


TELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Boston  Opera  House:  "Pelleas  et  MellJ 
sande,"  lyric  drama  In  five  acta  and  Im 
scenes,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck;  musiJ 
by  Claude  Debussy.  Performed  by  thel 
Chicago  Civic  opera  company.  The  cast| 
last  night  was  as  follows: 

PpUeas   Mr.  HlBi 

Golaiid:   Mr.  Vanni-Marcoa 

Vi-kel   Mr.  CotreUU 

Petit  Yniold  •,^''"^^'XSlSa 

Vn  Medecin  Mr  NiwjUcS 

Genevieve  Mme  ClaesjWtl 

Conductor  Mr.  Coop€ri 

There  was  a  new  Pelleas,  a  respectable  1 
but  not  romantic  Pelleas;  a  Pelleas  that 


not  mdke  ^nc  forget  the  excellcru, 
I  Mr.  MoJIcR.  Where  U  that  versatile  and 
nccomplLihed  tonor?  He  1«  reported  to 
have  left  Hollywood  lor  Spain.  It  Is 
eaav  to  sny  where  he  should  be — still 
!  with  the  Chl<  ago  company  If  only  for 
Debussy  s  opera.  Nor  did  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  probably  appreciates  the  worth  of 
this  music,  Bppreclate.s  It  In  the  rough, 
cause  one  to  forget  Mr.  PoUcco,  whose 
absence  Is  a  .serious  loss  to  the  com- 
pany, a  conductor  who  wms  largely 
Instrumental  In  giving  It  the  reputa- 
tion it  enjoy."!,  a  conductor  not  easily 
replaced. 

Mr.  Hill  h*x  a  good  Jlgure  and  a  good 
voice,  though  the  latter  was  Inclmed 
lo  ho  throaty.  His  diction  was  IntelU- 
n'lit.  but  one  mU-sed  the  Indefinable 
.^nmrthlng  that  .sets  Pelleas  apart  from 
ihr  run  of  operatic  tenors,  this  Pelleas 


iiivlhiiig.    Flint'.s  only  .soft  spot  "fs  nis 


L^,hc_r 


living  In  a  land  not  known  to  gMgra- 

p)iors  or  travellers  of  any  century,  a 
tapestry  young  lover  called  to  life  by 
Mollsande.  The  difference  between  the 
creator  of  the  role,  whom  wo  saw  In 
New  York — he  did  not  come  to  Boston — 
and  the  tenor  of  last  night  was  notice- 
able as  waa  noticeable  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mojlca,  the  moment  of  his  entrance, ; 
.^mmmoned  by  Arkel.  There  was  on  the 
one  hand  a  mysteriously  romantic  ap- 
parition; on  the  other  hand  a  tenor. 

Mr.  Cooper's    reading  of  the  score 
was  rather  spasmodic.  There  were  sud- 
den uncalled  for  explosions — hgltings  as 
if  to  gain  breath  for  a  dramatic  out- 
burst— restlessness  when  there  should 
have  been  calm.   The  corkscrew  move- 
ments of  the  baton  no  doubt  contrib- 
uted to  the  Impression  of  uneveness  In 
the  Interpretation.  The  orchestra  Itself  ' 
was  euphonious  and  Mr.  Cooper  allowed  | 
it  at  times  to  be  truly  eloquent.  I 
The  feature  of  the  performance  was  ; 
the  superb  portrayal  of  Golaud  by  Mr. ! 
Vannl-Marcoux.  Always  a  commanding  ' 
impersonation,  dramatically  and  by  his 
singularly  clear  and  impressive  diction, 
last  night  It  seemed  to  have  even  gained 
In  subtlety  and  in  force.  Never  had  he 
icted  here  before  the  scene  with  little 
ifniold,    the    preceding    scene  with 
vlelisande  over  the  lost  ring,  with  so 
reat  a  power  that  was  more  than 
hysical.  The  agony  of  jealousy  was  at 
s  height;  the  knowledge  that  Pelleas 

wa«  f  ar  the  younger  and  Mesllande  was 
but  a  woman. 


made  thi  .      <<:•  ■ 
gladly.) 

The  music  oi 
[frankly  sensuous. 

the  canons  of  obviou.s  beauty.  His  musl' 
caf  so^l  is  proud.  regardles.s  of  popu^r 
applause,   in  his  latest  works  hejecms 


^o^'^rwritn?  for  himself;  to  be  ab- 
rbcd  Ui  introspection  and  the  expres- 
;rof  what  he'linds  that  ^  deaj„  "t"^ 


wife,  Edith,  a  darkly  hand.some  young 
woman,  fond  of  her  husband  but  falling 
In  lo^'e  wilh  a  prosperou.s  banker,  Noel 
.\danis.  The  bank  of  which  Adams  ts 
president  gets  Into  temporary  financial 
dlfllcultles  that  can  be  cleared  up  with- 
out loss  to  any  one  if  the  matter  Is  not 
made  public.  Flint  get.s  wind  of  what  Is 
happening,  calls  on  Adams  and  is  about 

to  grant  him  48  hours  to  clear  up  the^  ^^^^^   

mess  when  he  sees  trunks  packed  and  important  to  himself  ^loiv^  Tn^re  are 
a  steamship  ticket  on  the  table.  He '  no&e  ^<i^'>^:.^^'J^ZhX  tT  the  pl^n 
then  Informs  Adams  that  the  bad  news  "*^^''''',he  conclusion  of  the  whole  are  not 
will  come  out  thai  afternoon,  [easily  grasped;  nor  could  Sibelius  gi»e 

Flint  had  made  a  mistake  about  the  I  any  explanation  that  would  sati.sfy  a 
trunks,  however:  Adams  was  not  trying  doubting  Thomas  oj". J'„,';^^^,ir°lTVhat' 
to  make  a  getaway  on  account  of  the 
bank  trouble  but  because  he  expected 
Edith  Flint  to  go  with  him.  She  comes 
I'o  tell  him  that  she  cannot  leave  Mark, 
but  when  Adams  tells  her  what  has 
happened  she  decides  to  stay.  Hearing 
an  extra  being  cried  on  the  street,  they 
go  to  the  window  and  are  photographed 
from  without  by  reporters  sent  by  Mark 
to  catch  Adams.  After  seeing  t»he  pic- 
ture of  his  wife  In  another  man's  arms, 
Mark  goes  home  and  drags  the  truth 
out  of  Edith.  Then,  leaving  word  at 
the  "Bulletin"  to  hold  the  presses,  he 
goes  again  to  Adams.  The  conclusion 
is  clever,  a  shade  melodramatic,  but 
undeniably  effective. 

George  Bancroft  gives  an  unforced, 
interesting  performance  as  Mark  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  quite  the 
right  choice  for  the  part.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  softness  about  his  acting 
that  robs  all  but  his  most  ferocious 
moments  of  real  conviction.  As  the 
faithless  wife,  Kay  Francis,  looking 
more  decorative  t'han  usual,  plays  with 
a  variety  of  emotional  shading  and  a^ 
mingling  of  seriousness  and  lightness 
that  are  thoroughly  effective.  CUve 
Brook  looked  the  part  of  Adams  to  the 
life  but  seems  singularly  bored  with 
the  whole  affair.  Good  work  in  smaller 
parts  Is  contributed  by  Gilbert  Emery 
and  Regis  Toomey.  E.  L.  H. 


Lii(  .^IHKC  'i  litre  can  liaiuly  many 
Sibelius  Is  never  n.steners  hardv  enough  U>  pcisLst  In 
It  seldom  accepts  trying  to  understand  the  long  serifs  of 


.sor 
sion 


souri  He'w'ould  .simply  say:  "That's 
what  I  felt:  that's  what  you  may  or 
may  not  feel."  So  it  goes  back  to  the 
Smous  definition  of  ^'^''1^  .^y  Walt 
Whitman.  Jones  is  reminded  by  tine 
m.struments  of  Sibelius,  Ferguson  ha^ 
ears  and  he  does  not  hear,  much  less 

^^4rauss    on  the  other  hand,  made! 

mus^Tcopy  of  h^  r'i^:-s  {hf  hiam 
baby,  and  himself.  He  takes  the  heaiet 
into  the  nursery,  bathroom  bed  cham- 
ber, and  probably  the  kitchen,  though 
no  rant  admirer  of  Richard  has  pointed 
SuVtX'  sluon  of  music  partKuMg 


narrations,  discussions,  indecisions  and 
di.ssenslons  which  comprise  most  of  the 
action  of  this  work,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  great  curiosity  as  to  what 
comes  before  and  after. 

Under  Mr.  Pollak's  dynamic  leader- 
ship, the  orchestra  last  night  was  raag- 
nlflcently  eloquent  and  dramatic,  yet 
always  sensitively  considerate  of  the 
singers.  The  staging  suffered,  as  usual, 
from  its  unsucce.ssful  attempt  at  real- 
ism. The  impossible  clouds  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  Jerkily  moving  in  spirals;  the 
languid  fight  of  Hundlng  and  Sleg- 
mund — with  comically  regular  alterna-  ^ 
tion  sweeping  the  ground  with  the 
point  a  spear  and  descrlbiftg  a  slow 
semicircle  in  the  air  with  a  sword- 
were  outstanding  flaws. 

The  Wotan  of  Mr.  Bockelmann,  the 
company's  excellent  new  baritone,  was 
a  tragic  and  morose,  rather  than  a 
commanding  and  imposing  figure. 
There  is  truth  In  this  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  henpecked  God  with 
hts  exaspcratlngly  curtailed  omnipot- 
ence. Miss  Van  Gordon  made  a  bril- 
liant success  of  her  singing  of  the  part 
of  Bruennhilde — a  dramatic  soprano's 
Her  handsome  and  Impressive 


role. 


the  POjts-  Pa«d  X^  figure   her  clear,  ringing  anTexpTes: 

Here  is  skiu  ^'^^j.^.j^gg^ral    robes  slve  voice,  were  splendidly  adequate  to 


ticc. 

portant;  ^or^geou^ifi "  nrbod^^  as  in  1  the  part.  The  stirring"  cry  of  the 
covering  ^^^^0°^^^         m  Valkyrie  rang  out  telllngly-with  no 

Tha^keray  s  picture  of  uncertalntly  about  the  highest 

I'^J'l^T!  ^L^^.°cl  wa^  great;  the,  of  its  notes  than  we  have  heard  from 

many  a  reputed  soprano.   Ml.ss  Rodell  s 


dor  of  the  performance  was  great 

of    the    audience  corres- 


nerroua,  more  anxloua  about  details 
than  in  Jormer  years.  This  was  espe- 
elally  to  be  marked  in  the  opening  scene 
and  In  her  play  at  the  well.  The  old 
feeling  that  the  lyric  drama  Is  as  a 
dream  within  a  dream  was  missing 
Yet  what  Swinburne  said  of  Coleridge 
—he  was  lonely  and  Incomparable  as  a 
poet— might  be  said  of  "PeUeaa  et 
Mellsande."  It  Is  of  no  school;  It  fol- 
lows no  tradition*;  It  has  no  successor. 

If  last  night  there  was  a  less  mysterious 
atmosphere  on  the  stage  it  was  not  that 
repeated  hearings  had  staled  the  drama 
and  the  music. 

The  very  large  audience  was  reason- 
ably appreciative,  as  far  as  curtain  calls 
were  concerned,  but  there  was  some  who 
during  the  orchestral  Interludes  chatted 
amiably  about  topics  of  the  day. 

The    opera   ton'ght   will    be  "Die 
Walkuere";  Mmes,  Redell,  Van  Gor- 
\don,  Olzewska;  Messrs.  Strack,  Bockel- 
\nann,  Baromeo.  Mr,  PoUak  will  con- 
Vuct, 

METROFOUTAN 
"SeantUd  Sheet" 

ih^li.lI'j'K''''!?  •"M"  dmma  adapted  from 
T„£„  b.v  Vincent  Lawrenc-e:  directed  b.v 
iw!h    i.'f'^.Sf'L^"^  oresemed  by  Paramount 

1  ""f;, '""owiD?  east: 
*W]  iHi^'.  Georje  Bancroft 

mV:.  ra?.?'  .:;::::::;::•:■■•  •  F,V'FfI°?h 

  Kecis  Toomey 

The  climax  of  "Scandal  Sheet,"  cur- 
rent feature  film-  at  the  MetropoUtan 
Theatre,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
tragedy  that  caused  much  talk  In  news- 
paper circles  less  than  a  decade  ago. 
The  incident  is  not  depicted  as  it  actu- 
ally occurred,  however,  and  ihe  picture 

ZTJ^^y  "t^ ^^"^  ^  ^^^^  entirely 
fictional.  It  is  another  newspaper  yarn 
but,  there  are  no  drunken  reporters  and 
no  disillusioned  wallings.    The  atmos 
phere  of  a  big  tabloid  news  sheet  office 
IS  convmclngly  suggested  and  the  char-  ' 
aclers  are  surprisingly  true  to  life.  The 
chief  fauIS  IS  the  Insistence  of  the  lead-  i 
mg  character  that  everything  that  is  ' 
news  must  be  printed,  regardless  of  Ite 
effect  on  innocent  persons.   The  direc- 
tion of  the  expert  John  CromweU  Is 
f,T\lT\l^  o^"-tadulgence  in  closed 
up.s.  and  the  acting  satisfactory  r^r 
ticularly  thai  of  Kay  Pranc^  ^ 

Bulletin,  a  highly  successful  tabloid 
prides  himself  on  hU  willingness  to  print 
anything  that  is  news,  not  caring^h^ 
much  harm  news  may  make.  The  nub- 
hsher  of  he  paper.  Franklin,  tries  to 
restrain  hun,  but  Flint  announces  thaV 
he  will  resign  if  ordered  to  sS^prMs 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

r,.  PHIWP  HALE 

ur.  Koussevitzky's  reappearance  on' 
the  platform  of  Symphony  hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  after  his  vacation  of  a 
„    J    ,  fortnight,  was  greeted  by  vigorous  and 

Mlae   Garden'.  Mellaande   is   more    prolonged  applause.       ^  ^'^""^""^ 


He  had  arranged 
this  program  for  the  14th  concert: 
Elgar,  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 
fhi"/  °''ch«stra,  op.  47  (first  time  at 
these  concerts  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  Boston)  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  7, 
t^a  Strauss,  Symphonia  Domes- 

"^K,'c  ^^f  .''u'^'L^*'  ^h<=h'  and  the 
glorious  blt-tah  beer,"  is  an  English 

ffie'h"V  Even  Bernard  Shaw^who 
nff?,v  t"''"^  attention  to  dra- 
matic work  and  various  schemes  for 
reforming  society  and  bringing  in  the 
nj^ennium,  was  a  brUliant  music 
f,nHi;,f''"i!"^  fearlessly  and  with  full 
fSH"^',"^'  declared  some  months 
ago  that  Elgar  is  "one  of  the  greatest 
composers  in  the  world."  Sir  Edward 
not  to  be  outdone,  said  in  a  presumably 
"S,  •  ^'t^^  emotion: 

RW^.\^'''*.-''^^i  ^"^""d  to  any  artist." 
Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds 

thl'^  n^K  '"|'^n'=e  is  It  not  possible 
frLi  i      ,  ■  unduly  heated  oy 

[^^^J,"dulgence  in  his  habitual  vege- 

Take  the  piece  heard  yesterday.  It 
was  first  performed  over  25  years  ago 

rr^H,^^'  ""^^  height  of  his 

creative  powers.  He  had  already  sent 
?hl  ov.2rtures  Cockaigne  and  In 
t^fr^c     w^J  Enigma  Varia-' 

tions  What  docs  one  find  in  this 
Introduction    and    Allegro?  Careful 


enjoyment 

"""Thf  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  or^estra  will  "oe  out  of  town  next, 
week  The  program  for  Feb.  13  and  14 
comprises  PUati's  suite  for  P'^no  and 
string  orchestr'a  (first  time  m  Bos- 
ton) r  Honegger's  symphony  cornposed 
for  the  orchestra's  jubilee  (fijst  per 
formance;  Loeffler's  "La  Bonne  Chan- 
son" and  "Pagan  Poem."  

HOLMESCOHCTS 


Burton  Holmes  is  nearing  the  end  of 
his  present  series  of  Travel  Re\Ties,  to 
the  regret  of  the  audiences  that  have 
found  pleasure  in  the  fine  photography 
and  in  the  lecturer's  descriptions,  com- 
ments and  advice  to  prospective  tour- 
ists. The  subject  of  last  night  was 
■"The  Grand  Tour  of  Europe."  Cities 
were  visited  from  England  to  Austria; 
cities  of  Prance  and  Italy.  Objects  of 
interest  were  treated  historically,  pic- 
torially  and  anecdotically. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  "grand 
bnur"  was  considered  essential  to  every 
English  gentleman's  education:  but 
then  the  toil,  the  vexations,  the  ex- 
pense and  even  the  dangers  were  great. 
Travellers  no  doubt  exaggerated  their 
trials  and  tribulations,  for  the  English 
looked  on  all  foreigners  with  their  justly 
celebrated  insular  eyes.  Yet  some  of 
these  old  records  of  adventures  are 
delightful  reading  today,  especially  for 
those  who  can  take  advantage  of 
modern  comfcrts  and  conveniences,  or 
travel  with  still  greater  ease  as  com- 
panions of  Mr.  Holmes. 

The  "tour"  will  be  made  again  this 
afternoon.  I»ext  week  there  should  be 
a  large  attendance — though  belated— 
at  the  coronation  scenes  in  Abyssinia, 
whose  line  of  Kings  boasts  descent 
from  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  King 
Solomon.  A,  M. 


beautiful  lyric  voice  expanded  grate- 
fully and  expressively  in  the  music  of 
Sieglinde — which  does  not  require  a 
voice  of  heroic  mould.  Her  acting  had 
greater  force  than  might  have  sus- 
pected by  those  who  saw  her  in 
"Lohengrin."  The  part  of  Siegmund 
was  excellently  played  by  Mr.  Strack. 
a  Germ?n  tenor  with  a  resonant  and 
pleasir-  voice.  Mme.  Olscewka's  ag- 1 
nificentiV  passionate  and  queenly  ;?r- 
formance  as  the  jealous,  dominating 
! spouse  of  Wotan  was  an  outstanding' 
;  feature  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Baromeo's 
Hundlng  was  sufficiently  menacing  and 
surly. 

The  audience  was  extremely  appreci- 
ative, bursting  into  applause  several 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  acts, 
and  applauding  the  singers  and  the 
conductor  with  much  energy  upon 
their  appearance  before  the  curtain. 

This  afternoon,  Mozart's  "Don  GIo- ' 
v^nni"  is  to  be  performed:  this  even-  I 
ing,  "la,  Traviata,"  by  Verdi.      S.  S.  I 


"DIE  WALKUERE" 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Die  Wal- 
kuere." music  drama  In  three  acts  by 
Richard  Wagner.  The  cast: 

Wotan.,..  Rudolph  Bockelmann 

Fricka  Maria  Olszewska 

Hundinr  Chai«e  Baromeo 

Sieglinde  •  Emma  Redell 

Sieg-mund  .  . .'.   .Theodor  Strack 


Briinnhildc.   Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

Helmwigre  Thelma  Votipka 

Gerhilde  Irene  Pavloska 

Ortlinde  Alice  D  Hermanoy 

Wallraute  Sonia  Sliarnova 

Sieprune  Jenn.v  Tourel 

Jlosswei?s«  Coe  Glade 

GrimKPrde  Ada  Pa&ei 

Schwertleits  Constance  JEberhaat 

ValUvries  1 
Conductor  Eeon  Pollak  j 

The  brooding  magnificence  of  Teutonic 


workmanship,  a  mastery  of  form  and 
thematic   treatment,   sound,  orthodox 

hn^i^^J^"*^"°"-  ""'e  or  no  poetic 
thought,  no  imagmation,  little  note- 
worthy melodic  invention.  A  highly 
respectable  work  that  arouses  In  the 
listener  only  respect  for  the  maker. 

If  Elgar  were  the  only  British  com- 
poser, one  would  not  be  surprised  at 

nnaing  leading  critics  in  this  year  of  mythology  occupied  the  stage  last  night,  i 
giace  analyzing  at  some  length  a  in  the  second  part  of  "The  Ring  of  the  E 
march  of  his  recently  produced:  speak-   Nibelungen."    The  popularity  of  "Diei 


ing  of  it.s  "effulgence,"  proclaiming  it 
to  be  a  masterpiece.  But  there  are 
Delius  Bax,  Vaughan  Williams.  HoLst. 
Ireland,  not  to  mention  others.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Elgar  is 
•Sir  Edward."  The  title  may  impress 
even  music  critics. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Oilman  was  right  in 
characterizing  Sibelius's  seventh  sym- 
phony as  "enigmatic,  puissant."  Is  it 
also,  as  he  says,  "strangely  moving"' 
It  IS  not  a  symphony  for  an  after- 
noon's careless  pleasure.  The  music  is 
not  descriptive,  pictorial,  decorative-  it 
has  no  literary  basis.  In  his  earlier 
works  Sibelius  sought  inspiration  In 
Ftolaiids  epic  "Kalevala."  The  works 
thus  Inspu-ed,  will  be  more  generally 
later  symphonies. 
(The  first  and  .second  have  already 


Walkuere,"  which  has  induced  the  Chi 
cago  Civic  Opera  company  to  bring  iti 
to  Boston  once  again,  leads  to  the' 
speculation  whether  the  visitors  will : 
some  day  bring  us  the  complete  cycle. 
We  hope  they  will.   If  audiences  are ; 
interested  In  following  the  legend  as' 
Wagner  has  tmfolded  it  and  translated 
it  into  sound,  they  can  hardly  be  satis- 
fied" with-  this  fragment.  But  we  sus- 
pect strongly  that  the  majority  of  those 
that  come  again  and  again  to  hear  "Die 
Walkuere"  are  drawn  to  It,  mainly  by 
their   concert-hall   acquaintance  with 
the  famous  ride — how  much  more  thrill- 
ing in  the  opera  house,  with  the  added 
spenldor  of  women's  voices — ^partly  by 
the  love-duet  of  the  first  act,  the  beau- 
tiful   passages    between    Wotan  and 
Bruennhilde  in  the  third,  by  the  Sf^ 
music,  and  by  the  magnificent  or<^ 
tral  accompaniment  in  which  the  dA 


LOEWS  STATE 
"New  Moon" 

An  all-talkin*  and  singing'  screen  oper- 
etta, adapted  by  S.vlvia  Thalberr  and  Frank 
Butler  from  the  stage  operetta  of  the  same 
name  by  Oscar  Hammerstein.  2d..  Frank 
Mandel  and  Laurence  Schwab :  directed  by 
Jack  Conway  and  presented  by  Metro-Gold- 
w.vn-Mayer  with  the  lollowinc  cast: 

Lt.  Michael   Petroff  Lawrence  Tibbett 

Princess  Tanya  Siroeofl  Grace  Moore 

Gov.  Boris  Brusiloft  Adolphe  Menjou 

Count    StrogoJI  Roland  YounK 

Potkin   Gus  Shy 

Countess   Anastaaia   Strorotf .Emily  Kitzroy 

With  rightful  homage  to  Robert  Hal- 
liday  and  Evelyn  Herbert  and  all  the 
nondescript  baritones  and  sopranos  who 
have  sung  it  either  via  the  stage  or 
the  ra<Mo,  "Lover,  Come  Back  to  Me" 
was  never  reaUy  sung  until  Mr.  Tib- 
bett and  Miss  Moore  took  it  up.  Th'tise 
doubting  this  statement  might  drop 
into  Loew's  State  some  time  in  the  next 
six  days  and  hear  two  glorious  voices 
Joined  in  this  plaintive  exhortaton  or, 
separated,  singing  it  as  solo.  Twice  yes- 
terday afternoon  applause  rippled 
through  the  bouse  for  this  now  famous 
ballad.  That  applause  would  have  been 
louder  were  It  not  for  the  shy  attitude 
inbred  in  all  motion  picture  audiences 
toward  the  screen — that  timorous  sense 
of  futility  in  bestowing  audible  approv- 
al of  photographed  figures  which  can- 
not hear  or  acknowledge  such  approval. 
Time  may  conquer  this  mass  diffidence. 
We  may  even  have  a  claque  for  certain 
.shrinking  violets  of  the  screen. 

The  good  ship  "New  Moon"  now 
sails  the  Caspian  sea.  not  the  blue 
Caribbean.  Its  passengers  and  crew  are 
Russians  Instead  of  French.  The  new 
narrative,  patterned  though  it  be.  is  no 
worse  than  the  original,  in  fact  its 
humor  is  more  pointed.  Mr.  Tibbett, 
\.  ho  seems  at  his  vocal  best  in  the  hab- 
iliments of  a  Caucasian  brigana  or  a 
Muscovite  army  officer,  has  become  Lt. 
Michael  Petroff.  In  like  reasoning,  he 
ncjds  a  beautiful  princess  to  Inspire 
his  histrionic  best,  so  Tanya  Strogoff 
is  created  to  stir  his  honest  passions. 
For  rival  he  has  Boris  Bruslloff,  gov- 
ernor of  a  province,  affianced  to  Tan- 
ya, yet  none  too  sure  of  her  affections. 
Michael,  too  presumptuous,  must  be 
given  a  dangerous  post,  the  garrison 
at  Dai-vas,  noted  for  mutinies  and  Tur- 
coman invasions.  Since  wat  must  punc- 
tual;^ every  musical  comedy  romance, 
Roland  Young  becomes  Tanya's  uncle, 
shrewdly  observant,  cynical,  crisply 
amusing.  For  the  rest,  there  are  Rus- 
sl:n  dances  aboard  ship,  dangerous  flir- 
J  tations  mider  Boris's  vengeful  eyes,  and 
j  stirring  scenes  at  Darvas,  When  Michael 
I  shoots  down  two  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  surly  Russian  soldieiy  and  later 
1;  ^ds  these  men,  to  the  rousing  strains 
I  of  "Stouthearted  Men,"  In  a  nocturnal 
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I  attack  on  the  beleaguering  enemy.  And, 
o"cou?ce,L  Mr.  Young  dryb;^observ^s^ 
'the  nrlncess  must  lash  Michael  ^^lth 
i  he-  riding  whip  for  his  studied  insults, 
before  .shI  weeps  contritely  on  hisman- 
Iv  breast    Then  a  priest  unites  them 
1  n  ma^iage  so  that  when  Boris  arnyes 
he  must  acknowledge  himself  beaten 


fron  !  in  >^'s  love'  quest. 
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New  york.  on  "May  ^-!3.  lo--^.  at  .ooacwi. 
on  April  8,  1850. 
The  cast  was  as  foUows. 

Don  Giovanni  *  Mm"  L^kI'''- 

Donna  Anna. .  .j  -''        Mr  Hacl;etl 

Don  Ottavio.  \j  ■Baromeo 

Donna  Elvira  J^J,?"-  i^^TzAn 

Leporello;   ■  ■  -jV,..  Bacoalonl 

M!i?p!lo.  .V  Mme.  R.ieiill 

,■     .  .Mr.  roUak 

Con-iui  tor.  ....-»  

The  Don  Oio\'anni  of  the  opera 
should  be  an  elegant  personage,  so  ir- 
resistible a  lover  that  even  his  mere 


Onl  of  U^rbest  numbers  is  an  Inter- 

i-Vi^.,  "TVip  Farmer's  Daughter.   Mr.  ■  resisuuic  a.  juvti  — --  — 

Keft  sinS  thif?S  some  Russian  girls  1  ^^^^  eauses  the  most  straight 
Tonv,  hears  him.  in-  . ^^^^  ^^^^  high'  or  low  degree  to 
palpitate  apd  glow.  One  has  seen 
Donssion  the  operaUc  stage  who  have 
been  without  these  indifcpensable  qual- 
ities.. When  a  famous ,  German  bari- 
■tone  took  the  ,  role  here  many  years 


Tlboetl  Singh  lino  >~  tT^;;;  Mm 
in  the  steerage.  Tanya  hears  him. 
<;i<;ts  on  a  literal  translation.    In  ang 

sh  he  contrives  ni^^y  to  gloss  over 
the  salacious  Unes  of  >^e  /)rigiM  .  yei 
♦ho  riiillest  mind  can  find  the  missipg 
words    ?he  recording  of  his  voice  is 

exponents. 

UPTOWN  AND  OLTMPIA 
"Fighting  Caravans" 

\n  all-taJklnir  BPreen  drama  adapted  by 
Edward  E.  Paramore.  -Ir..  Keene  Thompsoa 
an^d  Atnes  Brand  Le^ah.v  from  the  nov^l  ot 
the  earae  name  b.v  Zane  Grey;  directed  by 
Otto  Brower  and  David  Burton  and  piesented 
hv  Paramount  with  the  JoUowmg-  cart; 
^      —  -     ■  Ga 


Vnd  apain  for  the  singing  of  the  two 

Fs  Sed  to  take  tWs  role  at  La  Scala  | 

,  M^r'^VanntMarcoux-s  Don  Giovanni 
Iwon  adXtion  when  he  sang  heie 
^Sder  the  reign  of  Henry  Ru^ell.  The 

few  Su^  de^^^^^ 
ago,' -William  Eoster  Apthoi-p  dismissed  jlj-e^fatlonal  ^^Pf-f^.^^^^^^^^lxk^^^ 
him  as  . having  "South  SSve  Elegance."  ,hant  yet  «Pf  lg-°o,e  one?  a  man  who 
A  Don  •GiD^'«nni  at  the  Berlin  Oper^  s^^o^^^^^^^^^^ 
Kouse  was  wooing  the  daughter  of  ^  S^'^^hat  God  would  think  twice  b^^ 
city  merchant,  who  objected  to  thelgamning  a  ge""eman  ^of^^m.^^quaw^^ 
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hv  Paramount  wiin  ine  loiiowm* 
r^nt  E..met  ^l^^. 

y-r   ;v;;;;;:..-.'lSay« 

Amoi  "!'. itlil'.   Mnrsan  Farle.r 

Faith  Eve  Southern 

It  begins  to  loolc  as  though  "The 
Covered  Wagon,"  memorable  as  it  was, 
should  never  have  been  made.  Ever 
since  it  flashed  on  the  screen  it  has 
been  endlessly  and  tiresomely  imitated, 
each  situation  growing  a  little  fainter 
and  less  exciting  than  the  one  before,  j 
"Fighting  Carttvans,"  current  screen 
feature  at  the  Uptown  and  Olympla, 
theatres,  is  neither  the  best  nor  ths 
'  worst  of  the  lot,  but  it  should  be  the  j 
last.    Unquestionably  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money;  equally  true,  it  is  beau-  | 
tifully  photographed  by  Lee  Garmes.  , 
who  deserves  most  of  the  credits  due  to 
the  production.  The  fact  remains,  how-  I 
ever,  that  the  results  are  profoundly  j 
dull,  the  plot  of  the  skimpiest  and  most  | 
chUdlsh  and  so  long  drawn  out  and  . 
thin  that  not  even  the  acting  of  Em- 
est    Torrence,    TuHy   Marshall,  Gary 
Cooper  and  Lily  Damita  can  redeem  it. 
Like  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  it  is  most 
effective  when  dealing  with  big  tlungs.  ' 
such  as  the  grandeur  of  the  natural 
backgrounds,    the   great  white-topped 
wagons  dragged  by  panting  mules  across 
the  dusty  plains  and  over  the  snow-cov- 
ered mountain  passes  and  the  warding 
off  of  the  Indian  attack.    Also  like  its 
predecessor,  it  is  weakest  when  trying 
for  sentiment  or  low  comedy. 

The  plot  is  of  the  most  elementary 
sort.  Clint  Belmet,  a  rangy  young  scout 
hired  to  go  with  a  pro\'ision  train  to 
California,    becomes    attracted    to  a 
French  girl.  Felice,  bound  in  the  same 
direction.    Clint's  guardians.  Bill  Jack- 
son and  Jim  Brldger.  two  grizzled  old 
Indian  fighters,  resent  his  turning  sen- 
timentiil  and  try  to  keep  the  young  peo- 
ple at  odds.    When  they  are  not  in- 
terrupting the  love  affair  they  are  shoot- 
ing mugs  of  whiskey  off  one  another's 
heads    and    getting    maudlin  drunk., 
Meanwhile  the  wagon  train  moves  on. 
to  California.    The  climax  is  an  In- 
dian attack  in  the  course  of  'which 
Bridger  and  Jackson  are  killed,  leaving 
Clint  and  Felice  to  make  up. 

So  beautiful  are  the  backgrounds  and 
so  dramatic  the  story  that  lay  behind 
those  pioneering  days  that  it  seems  a  i. 
pitv   no  more  stirring  picture  could 
have  been  evolved.    The  trouble  Is  that 
it  apes  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  without 
!  catching  ite  dramatic  sweep.    There  is,  , 
a  plethora  of  dialogue,  none  of  It  very 
good,  that  slows  up  the  action  badly. 
I  especially  when  Mr.  Torrence  and  Mr.  j 
'  Marshall  turn  whimsical  and  prattle  or 
1  their  deep  affection  for  each  other.  Nei-  ; 
ther  of  these  two  excellent  actors  seem  i 
I  able  to  get  anything  out  of  his  part:  it  I 
is  all  so  obvious  a  make-believe.  Gary  j 
;  Cooper  walks  through  his  part  with  ai 
noticeable  lack  of  interest.    He's  just  \ 
Gary  in  a  buckskin  suit,  pretending  toi 
be  a  woman-hating  young  scout,  but  he  i 
doesn't  believe  it  and  neither  do  you.' 
,Lily  Damita  makes  a  charmingly  vlva-i 
cious  heroine  who  brightens  the  picture 
considei-ably.  The  rest  of  the  cast,  in-i 
1  eluding  Eugene  Pallette.  Eve  Southern 
j  and  Fred  Kohler.  are  pretty  well  sub- 
merged.   The  camera  man  Is  the  best 
actor  of  them  all.  E.  L.  H. 


singer  because  he  was  in  opera.    The      ^r'  Lazzari  was  a^-n 
merchant  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  bne  ° f^ the  best  ^^.^^  Ed°uard  de  Kes^ke 
theatre.  .-The  ^suitor  took  the  part  °M       logy,  playfully  elephanU^^^^ 
Don  Giovanni  as  best  he  could.    When  >  parison    ^v^ff^,'if^°"^^^as  e^pacted  by 
the  merchant  went  home,  he  withdrew  |io  more^arc         .^^^g     Mr.  Baromeo 
his  objection.    "Marry  him."  he  ^^'^ 

to  his  daughter,  "it  you  love  him.  I've  the  way.  was  singulaily  red  m  tne 
seen  and  heard  him.    He's  a  worthy  t'.rv.   


-  » 


respectable  fellow,  and  I'm  sure  he'U 
make  you  a  devoted  husband," 

Any  manager  may    hesitate  about 
nutting  "Don  Giovanni"  on  the  stage, 
unless  the  stage  is  of  the  revolving 
,  kind    or  if  simple  back-hangings  do 
!  not  'allow  quick  changes  of  scenery, 
the  opera  may  easUy  become  only  a 
concert  performance  with  the  singers 
in  costume:  for  there  will  be  tedious 
waits,  and  little  or  no  continuity  of 
action.    The  performance  gains  in  val- 
ue when  the  theatre  is  small.    It  is 
,  not  necessary  to  have  a  huge  orches-  i 
?ra    At  Prague  the  theatre  was  planned 
for  a  small  room  in  which  mtjmate 
relations    ould  be  quickly  established 
between  singers  and  audience.   The  or- 
chestra numbered  26  players:  they  were 
of  the  first  order.    But  there  is  the 
'auestion  of  singers.    How  many  today 
can  do  ji^tice  to  the  beauty  and  purity 
o?  Mozirt's  music?    There  must  be  a 
dramatic  Donna  Anna  a  trag'c  figine. 
though  the  opera  is  of  a  '  gay,  JOjous 
nature,  with  a  haopy  endmg-Leporello 
?epenting-an  ending  that  «  ^^Idorn  if 
ever  givin  in  this  country.    The  music 
of  oonna  Elvira  is  not  for  many  so- 
pranos; Zerlina  should  be  simple,  not 
too  arch  with  the  Don  or  with  Ma- 
^Uo    the  latter  should  not  clown  it. 
There  is  need  of  a  bass  that  gives  sep- 
ulchral dignity  to  the  Statue  ;^of  an 
accomplished  tenor  to  whom  lus  airs  | 
are  .something  more  than  a  vo=al  ex- 
ercise    Add  a  conductor   who  loves 
Mozart,    All  this  for  an  opera   hat  for 
nearly  150  vears  has  excited  the  aa- 
Son  and  wonder  of  the  musical- 

'''The  performance  yesterday  was 
warmly  applauded  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  house.  There  were  many 
c^rfain  calls.  An  Ingenious  arrarige- 
ment  of  certain  scenes  --  as  one  m 
S  of  the  curtain  -le^ened  ^^e 
usual  number  of  waits.  The  stage 
settings  were  some  of  them  conven- 
Uonal  but  effective;  the  greater  num- 
ber were  of  the  fut^i^tic  order  no  m 
accordance  with  the  Period  and  place 
the  action.  The  noble  dames  were 
appropriately    costumed.  Tne 


r%%W  as  the  singers,  respected 


,Mme 


.  Mr;  Scliipa 
Mr  'i'Humas 
Mr.  Oliviero 
'.Ml.  Delrere 
Mr.  Pauilrnu 
Mr.  Nicolich 
Mnie.  .uii/.Kr 
a'HerniaiHi.v 
Mme.  Eberhait 
Mr.  Moraiizi 


1  'LA  TRAVIATA"  . 

fetin^v  pfave  on  Dumas  the  younger  s 
Sus%ray ;  rZic  by  Verdi.  Venice, 
1853;  New  York,  185&,  _ 
The  cast  of  last  night. 

.Alfredo  Gerniont  

Giorsru)  Geinioiit.   

Gaslone  de  Letpneres  

M;iii>ii   D.auiliol   ■  

iMarqir.s  d  Obieny   

Doctur  Grenvil  

Violetta  Valery 
Flora  Bervoix  . 

'"S;;'viiita'ofMme:  Muzio  and  the 
Alfredo  of  Mr.  Schipa  are  familiar  to 
Boston's  opera  goers.   Mr.  Thomas  as  a 
concert  singer  and  in  operetta  has  often 
been  applauded.   It  was  to  be  expected 
uTat  the  performance  of  Verdi's  beau^ 
tiful  and  moving  music,  music  that  is 
lyrically  dramatic,  as  in  "U  Trovatore  . 
and  -Rigol^tto,"  would  charm  the  ear 
and  touch  the  heart..   Violetta  is  not  a 
coloratura  role,  as  some  rashly  say. 
Her  only  florid  air  is  the  expression  of 
a  recklessly  joyous  and  passing  mood. 
The  role  is  pre-eminently  lyric,  and  m 
mil  ^ole  Mme,  Muzio  shinis  ^as  .^'nfei 
;V,H  VV  actress     The  soul  o-f  Violetta 
wa^  r^vea^ed      song  as  by  the  actmg. 
compeUing  yet  always  under  the  con- 

'S%lHcaf  gm  rA-To.  ufem  fy 
'N^aturl'  M^,  Thorn-  addf  grea^^^^  to 

S  |^^^tS'e^"l^la4^1nn^  H^e 
^."^rCSrf^ormance  as  a  whole  has  no. 
been  surpassed  here  if  it  has  been 
edualled  within  the  last  -J"  >^;-';' 
'r-hnri^  and  orchestra  were  excellent, 
McTanzon?  conducted  with  the  gl>s- 
?f  of'l'n  accomplished  musida^^  pa.  ^ 


however,  appeared  to  nJaS^Jfefenxi'i  ^ 

to  being  seriously  considered  as  mu 
though   'Without   conspicuous  succi 
being  a  medley  of  styles,  ranging  fi 
pseuBo-Debussian     harmonic  Impi 
sionism  to  the  most  sentimental  cc 
monplace.        Bruch's  Fantasy— 
"Scotch"  Fantasy,  Op.  46 — dates  fi 
the  end  of  that  period  when  a  romai 
interest  in  Scotland,  with  its  pici 
esque  scenery,  melancholy  and  llbei 
loving  Highlanders,  and  its  Ossia 
poems,    pervaded    the    literature  i 
music  of  continental  Europe.  Most 
the  great  romantic  composers,  fi 
Beethoven  to  Brahms,  wrote  varlati 
on  Scotch  tunes,  made  settings  of  po 
by  Robert  Burns,  or  wrote  overtures 
Scottish  themes.    Bruch's  Fantasy 
several  tunes  of  more  or  less  Scot 
flavor    Upon  one  of  them  he  has  w 
ten,  in  his  second  movement,  a  sel 
uninspired   variations.     His  "warl 
final  movement  (Allegro  guerrero)  i> 
energetic  development  of  "Scots  V 
Hae,"    Mr.  Heifetz  played  the  Fan 
with  evident  absorption,  with  a  ' 
which   seems    to    have    grown  r 
warmly  beautiful  and  liquldly  flex 
with  a  fine  energy  when  the  mu 
mood  required  it,  but  with  a  phrai  ik| 
whose  dynamic  modulation.s  tended'  " 
,  ea.sily  to  become  sentimental. 

Atier's  Romance   was  played  st 


tivelv  and  expressively— as  a  tribut 
to  the  late  famous  teacher  of  Heifet 
and  many  another  virtuoso  of  the  vio 
lin  It  was  not  said  by  whom  the  ar 
rangement  of  Debussy's  Apres-mit 
d'un  Faune  was  made.  It  served  a 
least  as  a  pleasant  makeshift  for  th 

infinitely  more  i^^^^^^^^'^'^^^^UT, 
of  this  charmmg  music.  Mr  Heifetz 
own  arrangement  of  Halffter's  Danz 
de  la  Gitana"  proved  excellently  effec 
tWe-  the  guitar-like  accompanimer 
1  made  use,  at  one  point,  of  percussion- 
?he  pianist's  right  hand  marking 
'syncopated  accent  on  the  under-sic 
of  the  keyboard;  in  Uke  manner  tH 
Spanish  guitarist  is  .Pe"nltt^ 
thump  his  instrument  that  rhythm 
excitement  may  be  accentuated.  , 
Ravel's  "Gitana"  gypsy  music  receiv 
tribute.  This  piece,  which  so  symp. 
thetically  and  so  acutely— though  witl 
out  direct  quotation— summarizes  t 
pungent  characteristics  of  that  rha 
sodic  music  which  Liszt  rad  Brahms  d 
so  much  to  make  widely  knowri.  w 
nerformed  with  magnificent  spirit  ai 
Kl"al  skill  by  both  Mr.  Heifetz  a. 
his  accompanist.  They  were  applaud! 
enthusiastically.  Many  encores 
usual,  followed  the  regular  propra 
among  them,  an  interesting  and  chaii 
fng"v  gi-acefi'l  piece  ^n  Spani.sh  vefr. 
NichoL  SIonim,sky,  "Aroma  de^  U 
endas." 

RinW  B«>STON 

"The  Royal  Bed" 

An  alMalkinr  screen  pomedy  drama  ad 
ed  bv  J.  ■Waller  Rubin  from  'he  pla^. 
Robprl   Emmett     Sberwoojl  enuUed 

°'r.rYnd«re5^,^\';a  %r^^^^ ' 

The   Queen    Marv 

Prineesa  Anne   .'.' •Anthoiiy  BiiS 

Granton  ■  •  ■   ■  ■pnV.Ari  Warv 

Premier  Northrup    Alan  Ko. 

Ambassador  Birten    A  an  Ko 

Crown  Prince   pf/^-^Jj  j.^ 

Pninps    TTroHerirk  1 

Fellman 
Laker  . . 
Ma.ior  Blent 


»"D0 
The 
lot,  SI 

Jilt  til 


-e  [tze  i 
isei 


Frederick  1 
, ,  .  Carroll  N; 
Desmond  Rob 


more    appropnaiciy    ^"■"'"'.'"r  „  ^„  Ito  of  an  accompli"--. 
stage  management  was  excellent.  It  was  grggt  ^..^..^^.^ 

a  pleasure  to  see  the  finale  of  -Uie  first  l  ^^^^^^^^^  passion  JJ^I^™'^,:^ 
J  as  Mozart  intended  it  to  be  wi  h  1^  ^ ^^i^;.  nnfng  to  th: 


"DON  GIOVANNI" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  House:  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Co.,  afternoon  performance,  "Don 
Giovanni,"  dramma  giocoso,  text  by  the 
Abate  da  Ponte;  music  by  Mozart;  pro- 
duced at  Prague  on  Oct,  29,  1787,  First 
..ice  in  the  United,  States  at 


'out  LTs^;  crowd  o7  guests  with  the 
Don  forcing  his  way  through  sword 
fn  hand;  only  the  chief  characters  re- 
mafned.  and  Don  Giovanm  and  Don 
Ottavio  were  seen  fencing  as  the  cur- 
tail fell.  The  pace  of  the  oPera  was 
brisk  owing  to  the  speed  without  loss 
of  distinctness  with  which  the  recita 
tives  were  taken.  Donna  Annas  ana 
in  the  second  act  was  .w^ely  omitted 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  oi 
?he  music  and  sopranos  as  a  rule  only 

labor  through  it.  n»,v,<><:  ■  T*ider  i 

This  may  be  said  of  Mmes.  Ifl?er 
airBu?ke'  When  they  were  not  m- j 
dined  to  force  their  tones,  theit  ^olceM 
were    agreeable.    The    moment  they 
pushed  tones,  or^  even  sa.ng  with  dra- 

^aJid^^r^^'i^  3 

E^Sc^ntenf^V^^-ran 
loUof  thLn  Mme.  Leider  possesses,  or 
if  even  the  theory  of  E.  T,  A.  tiou 
Lnn  is  entertained,  that  Giovanni  had 
Educed  her  and  though  he  was  her 
father's  murderer,  she  loved  him  to 
^^Thf  two  sang  intelligenlly  if.not  al- 
ways    pleasantly.    Mme  BurKe 
ecro'-ialiy  effective  vocally  m  the  pai 
onV  sJene.  ^Mme.    Rae^drs  Zeriina 
was  not  too  vivacious,  girhsh,  a  z.er 


ISir^om  t^e  beginning  to 
end. 


Ladies  in  W^aitinr  ^^^^    ^^^^^  j j,, 
Lowell  Sherman  must  have  hat 
perfectly  wonderful  time  directing  "' 
Royal  Bed,"  current  screen  feature 
the  Keith-Boston  Theatre,  and  since 
produced  .so  amusing  a  film  it  is  h 
to  chide  him,  even  mildly,  for  his  pr 
consistent  monopoly  of  the  spoUi 
He  takes  the  part,  written  for  Rol 
1)  Young  when  "The  Royal  Bed"  was  " 
1^  Queen's  Husband"— a  far  more  api 
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1  JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

At  symphony  hall,  ^erday  a^er- 
'noon.  a  recital  by  ^^^'^^^''f'^Z 
only  concert  with  which  he  is  to  f  avor 
B  Jton  this  season-gave  ^-^l  ^^^' 
ure  to  a  large,  though  by  no  means  a 
capacity,  audience.  With  the  admir- 
:r  assistance  of  Isidor  Achron.-  ac- 
companist Mr.  Heifetz  played  the  lol 
lowing  program:  ,  « 

-The  Lark"    (poem  in  form  of  a 
rondo).  Castelnuovo-Tedesco;  Fantasy, 


Ipriate  title,  by  the  way— of  a  get 
whimsical  king  iii  a  mythical  moc. 
kingdom  who  is  completely  domint 
by  his  masterful,  ambitious  wife. 
i.s  a  rich  part,  filled  with  amusing  1 
that  were  Ju.st  meant  to  be  spoken  ' 
Mr.  Sherman's  eyebrow  obbllgato. 
supporting  cast  is  handsome,  cap 
and  beautifully  dressed;  every  one 
a  good  time  playing  romance,  and 
could  find  lots  wor.se  ways  of  amU 
yourself    than     seeing      The  K 

Such  plot  as  there  is,  aside  from 
Sherman's  neatlv  spoken  epigrams, 
how  Queen  Martha  wishes  to  marrj 
her  daughter.  Princess  Anne,  to  a  ne 
bormg  princeling  of  undesirable  rep 
tion  while  Anne,  romantically  in 
with  her  father's    secretary.  Grar 


™es-^di  d'un  Faune  (Extra  t  du  secre.»iy.  ^^-^ 

Pi^fude)^ebussy;  Danza  de  la  Gitana,  j^^^^  ^  ^e  released  from  so  unplea 
Halflter-Heifetz:  Tzigane,  Ravel.  k    marriage.     The  queen  depart 

It    waf  a  program   that   departeti  ^ring  home  money-w 

slightly  from  tradition.    No  ancients        ji,,^  ^^^^^  t^e  author  had  in 
belan  it;  no  sonata  or  concMto-noth- 1  ^-j^^  kingdom  of  Rumania?-and  a  i 
inl  at  any  rate,  that  bore  the  name—  j  ^orte  break.s  out.  The 

formed  ite  centre  and  aoex.  The  piece  ng^^  for  Anne  and  Grantoi 
by  the  contemporary  ItaUan,  Castel-  ^^^^/j^  t^e  midst  of  the  rxcUei 
i 'nUo-^edesco  .Which  opened  t^^^  con-  ,  ^  tt^J^T^r, 


cert    took  advantage 


•  il  GUI'    WIIi^ll  ov.  v^.    M*-^    —  — . 

of    the    title  lefu.'^e.s  to  go;  the  king  ai^erts  hm 

ichMen^s  others  have  don^to  pro/  „^pj.bears    the    insufferably  arrr 

vidt  Wmv  and  diCBcuit  florid  passages  p^^j^icr  Northrup,  and  the  trouble 
'i  for  thTvlolin,  none  ot  which  seemed  to  ^-^p    „„„  returns  .•'nd  plan 

worw^  Mr  Heifetz  unduly.  It  also.  ,he  wedding  go  on  apace,  rrouble 
1  worry  ivir.  rf volutionar>-  elepsenr  'jre^b 


Alt 
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By  PHIUP  HALE 

Topaze"  Is  now  performed  at  the  Plymmith  Theatre  In  Mr,  Levy's 
Aptatlon  the  final  curtain  falls  on  Suzy.  forsaking  Caatel-Benac,  whose 
L?"  tress  and  accomplice  she  had  been,  and  admitting  her  love  for  Topaze, 
wrtm^  v  a  self-satlsfled  crook.  Quantum  mutatus  ab  lllo!  Could  this  Topaze  be 
■Miiiyi  Eulleless,  foolish  schoolmaster  whoee  highest  ambition  was  to  be  known 
»  Scot(^  "Doctor  of  Moral  Philosophy"? 

11 J  sj  The  ending  of  the  original  version  as  It  Is  performed  In  Paris  Is  dlf- 
i  '  nrlijnt,  superior  in  that  It  Is  the  climax  of  the  long  crescendo  of  Irony.  You 
Member  the  school  teacher  Tamlse,  who  tells  Topaze  that  he  will  bring 
Ttl  'Ut  the  latter's  betrothal  to  Muche's  daughter.  In  the  production  at  the 
ntii™imont  he  disappears  after  the  first  act.  In  the  French  production  after 
ton  I  jaze  has  turned  Castel-Benac  out  of  doors  and  made  Suzy  his  own, 
!' nlse  calls,  simple,  ingenuous  as  of  old.  Topaze  points  out  his  folly.  No, 
lonesty  U  the  best  policy.  Uttle  by  little  Tamlse  Is  persuaded.  The  suc- 
(nodlj  Of  Topaze  corrupts  him.  He  dreams  of  becoming  Topaze's  secretary 
f  ,   ihat  he  also  may  engage  in  "affaires,"  1.  e.,  be  a  swindler. 

8 Topaze  as  a  school  teacher  tries  to  show  how  a  man  with  ill-gotten  gains 
ot  happy,  is  not  respected;  his  conscience  gives  him  no  rest.  The  answers 
tributihe  pupils  to  their  master's  questions  are  not  only  amusing  In  them- 
iHeiieies;  they  all  aid  in  establishing  the  Ironic  mood.  The  honesty  of  Topaze 
ten, refusing  to  change  the  marks  of  the  baroness's  little  boy,  though  she 
,  ih(  tr  >les  and  Muche  hints  and  warns,  though  the  refusal  wlU  probably  cost 
pr«.ffl|jiaze  his  position  and  his  coveted  degree,  makes  his  subsequent  downfall 
med  I  more  dramatic. 

(0!  ti  How  well  this  school  scene  was  played!  It  might  easily  have  been  de- 
W  Ion  rately  farcical,  but  teacher  and  pupils  were  true  to  nature.  When  Ernes- 
^f*'  the  daughter  of  Muche,  takes  advantage  of  the  teacher's  timid  love 
Z  i'hlrk  her  own  duties,  one  would  vnsh  more  coquetry,  confused  glances, 
ijmlniaing  on  the  part  of  the  actress.  As  she  played,  this  Ernestine  was  only 
J^*  )ectf ul,  grateful  for  the  teacher's  kindness. 

It  was  in  this  first  act  that  Mr.  Morgan  attained  the  high  point  of  his 
S  iiayal;  the  attempt  to  keep  the  unruly  boys  in  order;  the  amiable  plati- 
tWl»i;s  concerning  the  conduct  of  life;  the  scene  with  the  angry  baroness  in 
.'ch  his  obstinate  honesty  and  truthfulness  were  as  foolishness,  If  not  worse, 
rShe  eyes  of  Muche;  the  dignity  with  which  the  tejwher  took  his  dismissal; 
iiEoitl  pathos  of  his  quiet  leaving  the  schoolroom,  no|*l[nowing  what  he  would. 
"  without  family,  friendless,  the  tarrying  to  cai»J'  with  him  every  detail 
be  shabby  room,  the  return  from  the  outer  doo*  *o  bear  away  the  stuffed 
lom,  wik  with  which  he  had  hoped  to  arouse  the  boys'  interest  in  natural  his- 
spiiiai,.       expression  of  aU  this  was  thrice  admirable, 
.liifcai  '  

ipfiiadi  ^yjg  performance  the  character  of  Suzy  was  not  so  sharply  defined 
"laithat  of  Topaze  or  of  Castel-Benac,  or  even  that  of  the  blackmailing 
[iii  cfirnor's  messenger.  For  a  sympathetic  accomplice  of  a  swindler,  this  Suzy 
*    liistless,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  various  schemes. 


"Jonesy, "  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Anne  Morrison  and  Jor\n  Peter 
Toohey,  will  be  the  play  at  the  Copley  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  It  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  comedy  of  youth.  There  are  Henry  and  Anne  Jones;  Mrs. 
Henry  Jones  and  Wilbur  Jones.  There  are  two  plumbers  and  a  policeman 
besides  six  other  characters.  The  play  was  seen  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  New 
I  York,  on  April  9,  1929.  Mr.  Lockrldge  in  his  review  wrote :  "Everything  hap- 
pens at  once  and  there  is  no  particular  cause  for  anything  .  .  .  There 
are  two  or  three  surprises  for  every  minute— some  the  surprises  you  expect, 
j  and  others  such  as  would  never  occur  to  anyone,  but  did,  somehow,  man- 
,  age  to  occur  to  the  authors.  And  It  grows  progressively  more  diverting,  as 
I  a  good  farce  should." 

In  New  York  Nydia  Westman  played  the  musical  comedy  comedienne; 
1  Donald  Meek  took  the  part  of  Henry  Jones;  Spring  Byinglon,  Mrs.  Henry 
Jones. 

I  "Jonesy"  is  the  boy  who  has  not  been  allowed  to  grow  up.  The  part  was 
played  by  Raymond  Guion.  Miss  Westman,  "a  determined  little  seeker  after 

j  a  husband,"  was  described  by  the  Commonweal  as  having  a  "slate  pencil" 
voice.  "Jonesy,"  said  this  last  writer,  is  "the  kind  of  play  that  highbrows 
get  snobbish  about,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoys  hugely,  be- 
cause, underlying  its  commonplace  hokimi  and  its  elaborate  farce  situa- 
tions, there  is  a  basis  of  sound  thinking  and  human  truth." 

"Barbara,"  which  will  be  produced  here  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  next 
I'uesday  night,  was  written  by  Gennaro  Mario  Curci,  described  in  1929  as 
a  "brilliant  operatic  authority  who  first  knew  fame  when  his  sister-in-law 
and  pupil,  Amelita  Galli-Curcl,  sang."  This  play  won  that  year  the  first 
prize  offered  by  the  Literary  and  Theatrical  Chronicles  of  Naples,  In  which 
city  it  was  produced. 

It  was  performed  at  the  Gallo  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  17,  1929, 
with  Ehrlra  Curci-Caccla  as  the  heroine.  "She  has  been  on  the  stage  since 
the  age  of>  5,"  wrote  Walter  Littlefleld,  "acting  chiefly  under  her  uncle,  who 
directed  the  play  last  evening  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  married  the 
author  of  the  piece  six  years  ago."  WiU  some  bright-eyed  boy  put  this  last 
sentence  in  so  clear  a  form  that  no  one  will  suspect  the  uncle  of  marriaee 
to  the  author? 

Mme.  Curci-Caccia  had  at  that  time,  and  undoubtedly  has  today  "a 
frf '""^^  face— type  cinquecento— expressive  eyes  and  prehensile  hands," 
whUe  Mr.  Isaacson  described  her  a  "beautiful,  exotic,  fragile  woman 
BpeaKing  m  a  voice  as  sweet  and  delectable  as  honeyed  candy."  The  play 
reveals  Barbara  as  a  woman  without  a  redeeming  quaUty.  There  is  a  fine' 
ecene  of  jealousy  that  leads  to  picturesque  and  effective  strangling 


J  I  Suzy's  sad  story  with  the  becoming  mock-pathos. 


Miss  Wlllard 
Was  the  lack  of 

niteness  otherwise  due  to  the  dramatist  or  the  actress?    We  learn  in 
course  of  the  play  that  Suzy  had  been  taken  from  poverty— from  the 
JLer— to  quote  her  lover— that  she  was  extravagant;  that  she  was  useful 
ilm  in  his  schemes.   The  only  evidence  we  have  of  this  usefulness  is 
ability  to  serve  cocktails.  Her  acquisition  of  Topaze  to  aid  her  husband 
easy,  requiring  no  seductive  mt.    He  at  first  thought  that  the  sum, 
'*-'^e  in  his  eyes,  given  to  him  immediately,  was  only  an  act  of  thinly- 
■uised  charity.  Then  the  woman's  dress,  her  perfume,  intoxicated  him. 
ilayed,  Suzy  was  not  a  beguiler,  not  one  by  her  actions  to  awake  lurking 
ion.  When  she  saw  that  Topaze  was  master  of  the  situation  she  made 
offort  to  make  him  hers,  to  bind  him  to  her.    Or  was  her  coolness 
cted  that  it  might  raise  his  temperature?    She  did  not  impress  the 
:tator  as  having  a  calculating  machine  for  a  heart.   In  fact  she  made 
ijr.arked  impression.  Perhaps  she  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  simulate 
It  she  did  not  feel,  but  the  audience  is  not  informed  how  she  had  any 
hold  on  Castel-Benac  or  his  victims,  some  of  whom  were  surely  men 
the  world,  susceptible  to  a  woman's  lures. 


jtuf 
Kiture 


How  many  in  the  audience  the  first  night  understood  tiie  allusion  to 
,liliPi*5paslan's  monument"  which  entered  into  the  amusing  story  of  the  graft 
,  !pi  t  came  from  the  successive  placings  of  a  "lavatory"  before  the  cafes  in 
town?  Suetonius  would  enUghten  the  curious  in  doubt.  The  name  ot 
Roman  emperor  was  first  given  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
ticfcptacles  mounted  on  axle-trees  circulating  In  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
)li!«|ir  will  now  sing:  j 
"La  Vespasienne 
Parisienne 
A  I'observateur  arrete 
Oflre  asile  et  commodite." 


icil 


ken' 


,  0 


In  the  short  review  published  in  The  Herald  last  Tuesday  morning  due 
ute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Derwent,  whose  Castel-Benac  was  an  engaging  ras- 
It  must  almost  have  been  a  pleasure  to  be  swindled  by  him.  His  en- 


"ji  nter  over  the  telephone  with  the  blackmailing  editor  aroused  the  ad- 
atlon  of  even  the  soft-voiced  messenger. 

Delightful  was  the  story  of  how  the  diploma  was  finally  procured  for 
>aze,  by  Castel-Benac  reminding  the  Baroness  and  her  influential  friend 
""J  he  source  of  their  revenue.  The  award  to  Topaze,  the  crook,  recalls  by 
Jfc'itf  irony  the  decoration  awarded  to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  minister  of 
lin  •  in  "The  Command  to  Love."  Yes,  Topaze  was  indeed  a  philosopher,  | 
-e  so  in  his  triumph  over  Castel-Benac  than  when  he  lost  his  position 
he  Muche  school. 

Other  French  dramatists  have  put  swindlers  known  as  important  men 


fir' 

i»l3uslness  on  the  stage,  but  how  many  have  combined  as  Marcel  Pagnol 
,  er  satire  with  gaiety  and  wit?  He  shows  the  corrupting  influence  of 
^'S  municipal  and  state  politics,  on  men  of  "affaires,"  schoolmasters 

'l^  5es  not  even  the  pompous  humbug  of  a  Muche  fawn  on  Topaze  and  try 
ler;!*'  orce  Ernestine  into  his  arms,  now  that  he  is  rich — the  girl  indecent  in 
il?  ^  eagerness?  No  one  escapes  this  influence  of  money,  this  craze.  Now  that 
"fjjsi  Tiol  has  greatly  enriched  himself,  will  he  escape  it?  Those  who  know 


Concerts 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"La  Navarraise"  and  "The  Sold  Bride,"  to  be  performed  here  by  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  are  not  familiar  to  the  younger  generation  j 
01  operagoers;  the  latter  has  not  been  performed  here  as  an  opera. 
•CamilLe,"  by  Forrest,  will  be  played  here  for  the  first  time.  We  use  the  j 
v;ord  "played"  advisedly.  i 

"La  Navarraise,"  revived  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Garden,  who  will  also  I 
take  part  in  another  opera  by  Massenet  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  was 
.suggested  to  Massenet  by  a  short  story  that  Jules  Claretie  contributed  to 
Figaro  Illustre.  In  this  story  the  peasant  Araquil  is  the  leading  figure. 
Massenet  wrote  the  opera  for  Emma  Calve,  so  the  librettists,  Claretie  and  , 
Henri  Cain,  obligingly  put  Anita  in  the  foreground.  It  has  been  said  that  j 
Mascagni  wished  the  libretto,  but  could  not  obtain  it;  also  that  another  | 
opera  bearing  the  title  was  produced  at  Constantinople. 

"La  Navarraise"  was  produced  at  London  on  June  20,  1894.  The  cast 
was  noteworthy:  Mme.  Calve,  Anita;  Alvarez.  Araquil;  Plancon,  Garrido; 
Gilibert,  Remigio;  Bonnard,  Ramon;  Dufriche,  Bustamente.  Flon  conducted. 
Ihe  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  New 
York,  on  Dec.  11,  1895,  with  Mme.  Calve  the  heroine.  When  the  Metropoli- 
tan brought  it  to  Mechanics  building  in  the  following  February  the  singers 
were  Mme.  Calve;  Messrs.  Lubert,  Plancon,  Castlemary,  Maguiere,  De  Vries. 
Bevignani  conducted.  Mme.  Calve's  portrayal  of  Anita  was  remarkable  for 
its  dramatic  intensity,  its  tragic  force.  It  even  rivalled  her  performance 
ct  Santuzza. 

Another  striking  portrayal  of  the  girl  of  Navarre  was  by  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache,  a  great  artist,  who  died  too  soon.  The  production  was  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein  at  the  Bo.ston  Theatre  on  March  31,  1910.  Th»  others  in  the 
performance  were  Messrs.  Dalmores,  Devries,  Haberdeau,  Crabbe.  Nicolay. 
Henriquez  de  la  Fuente  conducted.  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment"  was 
the  accompanying  opera:  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  John  McCormack,  Charles 
Gilibert. 

The  story  is  of  the  last  years  of  the  Carlist  war.  Araquil  loves  Anita, 
but  her  parents  object  to  his  povert.v.  The  Spanish  chief  Garrido  has 
offered  a  reward  to  any  man  who  will  capture  Zucarraga,  the  Carlist.  When 
the  Carlist  is  hurt  in  battle  Araquil  poisons  the  wound  and  claims  the 
reward.  The  sum  is  paid  but  the  disgusted  Garrido  orders  Araquil  to  be 
shot.  Anita's  father  consents  to  the  wedding  before  the  execution,  but 
Anita  contemptuously  refuses.  This  is  Claretie's  story. 

In  the  opera  Anita  offers  to  capture  the  Carlist  for  the  named  sum. 
She  rushes  to  the  enemy  s  camp.  Araquil  is  told  that  she  was  seen  asking 
for  Zucarraga.  "He  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  women — he  is  young  and 
good  looking."  Anita  returns  with  blood-stained  arms.  Garrido,  horrified, 
give.s  her  the  money  under  promise  of  secrecy.  Now  she  can  wed  Araquil. 
He  appear.s  wounded  to  death  in  hi.s  attempt  to  rescue  Anita.  Finding  her 
with  the  money,  he  is  sure  of  her  infidelity.  Bells  toll  for  the  dead  Carlist. 
Araquil  then  suspects  the  truth.  He  dies  with  the  words  "The  price  of 
blood — horrible. '  Anita,  going  mad,  with  wild  laughter,  throws  herself  on 
her  lover's  body. 

The  opera  is  now  chiefly  famous  for  a  charming  orchestral  nocturne 
played  while  the  Soldiers  sleep. 

On  Wednesday  the  singers  ill  be  Miss  Garden;  Messrs.  Msison,  Vieu- 
ille,  Cotreuil,  Dua.  In  the  accompanying  opera  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame,  "  Miss  Garden;  Me.ssrs.  Formichi.  Cotreuil,  Ritch,  Ringhng,  Nicolich, 
Defrere.  Mr.  Cooper  will  conduct  "La  Navarraise";  Mr.  Lauwei"s,  "Le  Jon- 
gleur." 


answer,  "Yes." 


Smetana's  "The  Sold  Bride"  is  known  in  Boston  chiefly  by  its  brilliant 
I  overture  which  has  been  played  many  times.  The  librettist  is  Karel  Sabina. 
tSmetana  wrote  the  music  during  the  years  1862-1866.  The  opera  was  pro- 
1  duced  at  Prague  on  May  30,  1866.  It  was  then  a  simple  operetta  in  two  acts 
f  with  spoken  dialogue.   Smetana  added  later  a  male  chorus  in  praise  of 
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h,.Pr  for  the  first  acf  a  dance,  tne  BKOcna.  ana  an  anarior  tne  second/Tnis- 1 
beer  lor  tne  nrsi  act,  a         •  j     ^         ts  were  enlarged  to 

version  was  performed  in  1869.  buu  laier  uic  o 

at  Leningrad  in  January.  1871.  ..  j^j,. 

„m.s  on  Ihe  The  ™',«»„       lo™  d.nc.^ 

The  actress  Esmerelda  shows  wenal  how,  J^M^  *  fbcileve  Hahs  has 
„l,h  her  m  the  enlertiinn.ent  t.  »t.    he  has  poured  1 

r  Jer-         'ih?T"»;^^  7f  ■  S^XSr  he      h^e  : 

rH^,rr4sra\r;LiS"™r.hur^.^.,.  .r/™at.c.„, 

lul,  leaves  the  scene.  c^mptana's  appointment  as  conductor 

The  success  of  this  opera  led      f  ^Pfg,.  to  give  up  all  con- 

of  the  opera  house.  .His  deafness  ob^^^^'ea  hono  a  smaU  salary  (1200 
ducting.)    The  appointment  gave  him  gieai  nouu., 

florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies.  Olszewska,  Shar- 

„or.nrKrMtirs,rrit  ...... 

Mr.  St.  Leger  will  conduct. 


pl  by  Mrs.  Henfy  Wood;  directed  W 
i.^r  Halperin  nnd  presented  by  Lib- 
u',:    n-,^.   of  Pf.v,..  ,  Unes   pnv   Productions   with  the  loUowmg 

must  be   cleaned   from  Encl.sli  ,  ^^V.rwi.  A.i.iln   \>n  Hamilton 

title...    The  picture  into  whit  h  the  play:  1  Aii.tin. . . .  •  •  •  -Mariai.  N.xon 

M.s  been  made  is  now  showing  at,  thr  ,  L,dy^.^a^,  vfin.hrop  ^Sf,?  B»rn^ 

r!cpert,orv  Theatre  under  au.<!pKTS  of  the  ,  Barbara  I.ao-  •  Rniand  nvw 

Screen  Guild  and  merits  a  visit .   It  was  '  ^'nherto . .  .'.  .'.iioan  .  s'""^'"'^ 

made  in  Franre  not  long  ago  wiin 

 f»n    £'\Tc    fnr  histr>rlcal 


■  -  .CorriPliii'  KPftp 

'  'nere  "is  a  version  of  an  old  novel  and 
stage  play  not  only  modernized  but  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  as  far  as  emo- 
tionalism is  concerned.    It  actually 
less  of  an  ad«tPtatlon  *an  a  Tarian^^^^^^ 


loving  care  anri  an  eye  for  historical 
detail  that  grmtly  enhance  the  interest.: 
All  the  photoKiaphy  is  In  natural  color 
some  of  which  is  excellent,  and  almost 
all  of  which  adds  to  the  verisimilitude 
and  ftttractivrness  of  the  film.  In  the 
title  role  is  P'rrre  Magnier,  one  of  tne 

foremost  French  classic  actors  u  less  or  an  aaa.pw.ti«"  "r-.r.  -i;^ ',i,v 

day,  who  was  .seen  a  few  ^'Pfl^s  ago  at  ^^^^      t^e  errant  wife,  originally 

the  Boston  Opera  House  with  the  com-  \  J^'       usihei.  who  eloped  with  the  vU-  , 
panv  of  the  Theatre  Port.  St f^'"'''"  ,,  i  iianous  Sir  Francis,  came  home  finally  L 
The  plav  is  too  familiar  and  too  welll'ianous  o  ^  be^.f^F:! 


J  lie    LlJfl  V     l."*    wi^t    it.......—  -   

beloved  to  require  any  detailed  synopsis 
nf  plot.  No  liberties  are  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  with  the  story  which  Ed- 
mond  Rostand  evolved  from  the  legends 
surrounding    the    Cyrano   of  history. 
Cvrano  remains  the  same  hot-tempered, 
cenerous  and  affectionate  swordsman 
who.  debarred  from  love  because  of  his 
hideous  nose,  makes  love  to  his  adored 
cousin,  Roxane.  in  behalf  of  the  hand- 
.some   lack-brain.    Christian    de  Neu- 
villette  who  caught  her  fancy,    we  sec 
him  fighting  off  the  hundred  bravos 
.■;ent  bv  the  Comtc  de  Guiche  to  kill  a 
drunken  poet.   Once  more  he  speaks  for 
Christian   beneath  the  balcony,  wins 
I  h,rn  the  kiss  and  holds  off  the  .lealous 
I  ne  Guiche  until  the  marriage  is  per- 
formed.    The  scenes  at  the  .siege  of 
'  Arras,  wh^re  Christian  lays  down  his 
life  and  Cyrano's  lips  are  sealed  still 
hold  their  power  to  move     At  the  end 
the  courageous  death  of  the  indoniit^able 
Cvrano,  his  love  revealed  and  o"eny 
ewarded.  fighting  the  creat^ures  nf  his 


o  s^hei  cWld  die  and  to  beg  for 
^ve^  of  her  husband,  Archibald 
Nothing  very  serlou.s  happens 
iT'  ^'^  Flame  "  There  is  no  villain,  nor 
"or  fharmTtter.  any  hero.  Isabel,  now 
become  I.^dy  Catherine  Austin,  nins 
away  from  home  when  ''Vie  finds  Bar 

of  Beaumont  Winthrop  oe^^^^ 

rdSSnNrrv%fd%rthis  country 

and  that,  trying  ^  p^rlvle  and 

Finally,  reading  that  Sij/^^rf^.^.^ee 


bp  wed,  his  divorce 
Barbara  are  Catherine  ha.stens 

jxtr="»n««.s» 


'ewarded.  ngnting  i"c  i;icfi.u.^«  ...  --—  ,  —  -  _^v__„    piasr>s  Catherine  in 

:  ^'^n?'"-  }-^^^^Ji^  ^Tlf        ^\  ^.^^r^s.^a^d  "bri^hTaway  e^^^^^  -  ] 


and 


Messrs. 
Leider 


Strack, 
MarshaJl, 
;  Messrs. 


Other  operas  this  week:  vr»«rs 

Monday-"Tri.=tan  unl  I-'ae.''  Mines.  Le  der,  Olszewska,  Messrs 
Bockelmann.  Kipnis.  Defrere.     Conductoi.  PoiaK^ 

Tuesdav— "Aida."  Mmes.  Muzio.   Van  Goidon.  Buike, 
Form^ichf  Baromeo.  LazzarL    Conductor  Moranzoni 

WedAesday  evenmg— -Tannhaeufei,    Mmes.  Reoeii 
Strack.  Bcckelmann.  Baromeo.  Habich.         p,„p.,pns-  Messrs.  Marshall,  Vanni- 

Thursday— •  Otello.  -  Mmes.  Muzio  and  Claessens,  Mes&i  , 
Marcoux,  Baicmeo.    Conductor,  MoMnzom.  Hamilton  Forrest:  French 

versirb77;^fL^^e;:"^;j.mes^:'--^aS^\-^Sla^^^en7a?d^G^^      Messrs.  Hackett 

Messi-s.  Colcaire,  Bonelli,  Ritch,  Lazzaii,  Oliviero.    oonuui.w  , 


shadowed  convent   garden,  may  still 
bring  unashamed  tears. 

M  Magnier.  a  stalwart,  humorous, 
proud  and  lovable  Cyrano,  dominates 
the  film  throughout.  One  could  only 
regret  that  the  film  was  silent  foi  his 
voice  would  have  added  greatly.  The_ 
plumo  worshipful  little  Raguenau  of 
Alex 'Bernard  seemed  to  have  stepped 
riaht  from  Rostands  pages,  and  the 
Koxane  of  Linda  Moglia.  ^va-s  a  lovely 
and  gracious  figure.  The  subtitles  are 
taken  from  the  play,  many  of  tliem  . , 
rnming  from  the  translation  made  by  ,  a 
Brian  Hooker  for  Walter  Hampden.       L.  n 

Also  on  the  bill  i,s  "South  Seas^  aJi 
,  entertaining  record  nf  a  trip  talsen  by 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Gifford  Pmchot  and 
their  son   in  their  yacht  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  E-  L- 


parents.    No  ".*PP'"^..ou„ji  jts  benign 

rhvrscartr-u^-  -  - 

"^^^■i:\oo  -chto  -pec^^J^^SS; 
wood  players  can  'm^'^,^^^^^ 
and  manners      ^«4%"her  than  what 
.,!„,en.    scorning  to  be  oth^         ,,,,  f 
they  are.  the  '"^"^'l        scenes  unaf- 
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once  more  on  accoTJiiTof  Northrup  andand  it  is  for  that  reason  tear^^ 
the  officious  ambassador,  Birten.    Thi.4  mind  that  .some  day  he  must  retire  irom 
time  the  king,  determined    that    his  public  view,  that  'iny*'"/  '^^^"^rved ' 
riaughter-s    happiness    shall    not    he  the  tallung  scrwn  should  be  piese^^^^^^ 
ruined  arranged  her  marriage  to  Gran-ifor  boys  and  girls  of  the  next  geneia 
ton  and  then  goes  to  take  his  medicinel  tion  to  enjoy.  ^^^.^^^^ 

t'^h'l  Xe'l^ghtful  part  of  the^-tle  veif  nV  "Man^^^^^^^^^ 
king  who  would  rather  play  checkers,  sical  comedy  which  tieorge  ^"  ^  ^ 
wi"^'  his  footman  than  attend  to  .^^^-  f  "ted  sev^eral  years  ago.    InJ^^.^^^^. , 
fairs  of  state.  Mr.  Sherman  enjoy.s  him-  form  it  ^i^.^^^^""^'".""!^  j  °  [he  films 
.self  greatly  and  is  highly  amusing  at  tion  °f  ^^'^^^  can  be  done  m  t^^^^^ 
the  same  time.    In  the  beams  of  the  with  a  bulky  stage  P'^%^iyf^^ing''nar-  * 
spotlight  he  radiates  pleasure,  expands  hands  are  .set  to  it.   The  ^olhc^^^^e  ^^^^ 
visibly.   Mary  A.stor  is  a  lovely  Piuicess  rative  h^'ome!  \e^^^^  of   the  f 

Anne  and  act-s  with  real  f-^ellng  and  who  p^^^^^^^ 
charm.    Nance  O-Neill  draws  a  hand- 1  Hudson  Posters,  a  noooi^^^ 
some  humorless  queen  with  broad  ''."^  New  York  s  low^  ratheiMt  gains 

effective  strokes.  ^WleRohert  Warwick  of  ^^^^^^^f^l^^^'f,,^: 
burlesques  the  resplendent  Northrup  to 
his  heart's  content.    Anthony  Bushell 
is  a  satisfactorv  Granton.  Hugh  Trevor 
caricatures  a  spoiled  royal  sprig  with 


St  siue.  luoca  i  ipvvpiry  ann 

:s;  rather  it  gains  I  ^i^dle-aged 
compactness.    Mr.  1         ,  ^i^t^^ 

uckle  is  startlingly  ^f^^.^bv  mat 


■  in  speed  through  its 
Iwvnn's  infectious  chuckle  . 
Tjresent    He  is  a  ludicrous  figure  in  hi.« 
ecclntric  raiment.   His  voice  reproduces  1 
caricaiuie-'i  a   opum^u  luj"-  ■•  —         <,„.fi,,     tr,,  ctill  boasts  of  his  uncie, 

keen  sense  of  humor  and  Gilbert  Emery  perfect  y    ^  j^^. 
plays  entertainingly  as  the  l^'n^'s  favor- J  Herbert  F^^^^^^  1„ 
footman,  Phipp.s.  E,  L.  H.     ' ^'^f  ^^^'^^[^^f '"J""  ^^^^^^^^         soft  boiled 
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MODERN  AND  BEACON 
follow  the  Leader" 

Paramount  with  the  lollowinr  '•'"•j.^  ^^v.vnn  i 

'  Maiy  Brennan  stai^lrv  Smith  ' 

Sam  I'lat/   ,  ■  j     Kajip  1 

Ma  Brennan  RtheV  Merr^n 

I  Helen  IV"»   Bobbv  Watson 

Lb's>elt.n.:-.V.V.V.-  ^''''^"^X'W 

Kritzie  Devpre  T,™/in  Foster 

SJ;!l^fe"" .      : : : : : :  ■  ■ c."  worVo^  i 

Out  of  the  vast  annual  product  of  the 
motion  picture  mills  there  are  certain 
works  which  should  be  preserved  for 
I  posteritv.    To  this  select  group  belongs 
1  -Follow  the  Leader,"  in  which,  choosing 
I  to  forget  an  unhappy  experience  several 
;  seasons   ago   in   a   silent   film  called 
•  Rubber  Heels,  "  Mr.  Wynn  now  makes 
,  hi.s  screen  debut.   If  he  is  not  the  fun- 
!  niest  and  the  least  offensive  of  musical 
ic-omedv  drolls  of  the  present  day  he  at 
I  least  fanks  high  in  the  list.  Parent 
i  take  their  childien  to  see  Ed  Wynn  on 
the  stage  as  they  would  to  see  Fred 
Stone  or  Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes,  or 
some  other  harmless  but  thoroughly 
!  amusing  entertainment.    Ed  Wynn  will 
ilook  and  sound  just  as  funny  10  or  20 
:  years  from  now  as  he  does  at  present, 


Pggs  or  corn  on  the  cob.  He  .e\'on  brings 
in  a  brnkendown  white  equine  ^'hPn  a 
lough  customer  in  Ma  Brennan  s  restau- 
rant declares  that  he  is  .■>o  hungr> 
hp  could  eat  a  horse.  In  brief  not  to 
see  Ed  Wynn,  or  to  admit  that  one 
never  has  seen  him,  is  to  fon/ess  to 
loss  of  one  of  the  more  imporUnt  pleas- 

"'TherV'is'  a  story  of  course,  about 
prettv  Mary  Brennan.  ^ho  becomes  a 
star  "in  a  George  White  show  chiefly 
through  the  guileless  machinations  of 
Crickets,    and    whose  romance 


PARK 

"Chisclers  of  Hollywood" 

An  aU-talkm?  drama  adaptert  to  'he  50"? 
from  .he  story  by  Ida  May  Pf^:  direr  *, 
by  William  O  Tonnor  and  prpsonted  by  Willi 

po-^anne    Kinr  '   Rita  I-a  Ro> 

^  irs-inij   Kin?   t;h»ila  Mannor' 

Rpih    Kine:   Fdnninrt  Brpp'^c 

p,rry  Ga.Tnnr  rharlrs  r)planp> 

p-f^'UiT,;  ."  ■.■.'.■..lack  R'<-har<lsor 

rnronpr...   _  11  tipiirierfor 

Tlip  Director.  -  Dell  ^^^fVaVio, 

.I,m,   thP  Rnllpr  „  , 

The  curren  feature  film  at  the  Park 

'Theatre,   -Chi-selers  of   Hollywood,  is 

another   of   tho.se   object    le.s.sons  for 

!  mall  town  girls  ^vho  aspire  to  careers' 

i  in  motion  pictures.   Produced  by  "Will  s 

SKent.  an  independent  film-maker  it  is 

Coavilv  moral  and  highly .  improbable. 

The  entire  pirtt.ve  is  a  series  "f  ohj'-ct 

lr..,ons  concerning  the  wages  of  sin.  the 

price  that  girls  must,  pay  who  accept 

iPWPlry  and  clothes  from  Jfalthy 
leweiry  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

is  always  rewarded  for  sac- 

nce  Dv  matrimony.  .  

The  plot,  to  make  thmgs  as  •■"mple  ^s 
po.ssible  tells  what  happens  to  three 
sisters,  Roxanne,  Virginia  and  Beth 
King  who  come  to  Hollywood  to  be- 
come film  actre.«es.  Ro^f  Gavnoi 
position  as  secretary  to  Miles  Gaynoi. 
oil  magnate,  and  .starts 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATBES 


1     ^OS-ToTT.^^   HO^Bl^  -M^an 

Koaa."  Romberr-Har- 
oomedr. 

SHliB...v.-.  r'^vonderful  Nlrhl."  Johann  1 
^*¥^gM-'U'.  aVl..  ChlW."  comedy:] 

bur     The  Colonial  i8  dark. 


■reek-  »:20. 

MAJESTJC-;'Nm» 


an 


,  an  affair 

with  Miles'  .son  Barry.    Virginia  takes 

-^Tta?^;'.^  BcVX^^at^^^^ 

ifC:^e;:r^^dr^^u-t-^ 

3ccordingl>  arcepi.s  X  ^.^^^^ 
7,"     ,.«cii.snpctine   aa'iy   „n,vviip. 


^-^^o^thl^a^plX^er^^  t^e^^ 

a  hajpy  termination^To  ra.e  rh^.^?  ^e'y  ^S^>us^  an. 

umber  Savior,  throws       bracelets  ^^^.^^^^ 
1  cafe  jinaUy  shoots  him         8  j^^^y 
No  one  mLsses  the  rest  of  the  Ut  the  crucial  mo^^°i',v„  her  place 


]  Ethel 
.  scene. 
I  music. 


Merman  sings  once  in  a 
jne 
As  long 


as  Wynn 


■e  Vr the  crucial  '.^.t^Ter  place 

on  the   f^t„  the  bedroom         J^^^^  confused 
•  laush-  '  ^th  the  gun.    It  is  au  »  ^  ^^^^ 
remand  chuckles  "are  in  order    The  sup-  ^ut  we  l^^^L^Xre  that  «^ 
porting  cast  is  excellent,  the  photog-  of  heart  failure,  tna  ^^^y 

ranhv  clear,  the  direction  expert.    Pol-   j^^^ed  _,with  Wai^^  ""of  Roxy. 


REPERTORY 
\'('ijrnnn  de  Bergerar" 


3n  expeii.  I!  loaded   "witn  roxv 

>s  vour  applause.  i|  J"      Virginia  instead  of  *^"'-J^^. 

■    W.E.G.    r  TWO  pfayers  of  good  repuUtj^^^^  ^"^oTdX^aVhersVoto^Tair- tor  thre 

mund  B«ese  and  Ri^*  ^j-         1^  jo  |  ^"fnfJf '^id  man  Jones  hopes  th: 

ing  Miles  and  Virginia  resp     .^^^jons  \  J^^^ths.  ^  ."'^          nim  to  a  lucratiN 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE-Pirst  Perform- 

John  peter  TooW-  P"4f««  .J'^JJt 
*?jr».t  M  nlfht  « 

,  . .  .Anne  Seymour 

Anne  Jones.   Rita  Davie» 

Mildred  ElUs  Jessie  Busliy 

Mrs.  Jones   .  May  Beal 

Katie.  George  Spelvin 

A.  Plumber  "  Morton  Stevens 

Hem-.v  Jones   "igjbprt  Henderson 

Wilbur  Jones   Richard  Whorf 

Billy  Morgan  Mice  nalton 

Diana  Deveraiix  j^^.j^  ^,orey 

"""wiirur  Jones'. 'kiiown  in  the  college 
which    he    has    just   left,    is  famii 
iarly  known  as  ■'Jonesy.     His  father 
timid     m     the     presence     of  h^ 
vvifP     and    his    mother    cannot  be 
Heve  that  their  boy  has  gro^;n.  up 
'jonesy'' has  fallen  in  love  with  Diana 
an  altress  in  an  undraped  fo*  tha^ 
ha,s  attracted  the  attention  of  the  po 
lice     She  is  a  nice  girl  who  wishes  e 
career    Her  uncle,  one  Jacksoiv  ^self 
made  man,  objected.  Henry  J»M 
his  wife  are  horrified  at  the^tliougD 
of  their  son  cont^mplatmg  mama^^ 
with  a  stage  woman,  wh<«e  r^e  calls  fo 
scanty  costume  even  If  it  becomes  nei 
And  Vl-jur..  to  pay_a^gamblmg  debt 


JnrMifei^nd  Virginj^^  --^^^^^^^^^  So"^- wiU  apS  Wm  torScram 

.   '  all  that  they  can  to  ma  k*  tn  ^     jackson  u  rn  appo  ^^^^ 

screen  drama  'd'P'^''  '"?,i';°,a''¥ol':  ,  plausible.    Charles  Deiane.  HaclSon's  nirtce.   Nor  does  Mrs.  Jon< 

ed.y  of  .he  s«ne  .lame  by  K^^^^^^^          .amusing  bit.   .  '^'"'fii^na  comes  to  the  house  1 


nd-^  \m»ncan  v'e'rsion  by  Don  Bar..-  ■ 
r.pled  bv  WiEUSt  Genlna  and  uresented  by 
'  Guild  ^,th  the  folU,«ins  oast 


r.'^r.nno  de  BereeraP 

Royane  

rhrisiian  de  NeilviUeti 
romte  dp  Guiche  

Ba3-i«"  =  -'"   

Th»  r 


Pierre  Magnipr 
.  .Tjnda  Moell:% 
Anselo  Ferrari 
.Htimhert  rasilinl 
..Alex  Rpinarri 
Gemma  de  S.-in'-tif 


amusing  _ 

FENWAY 

"^^''''u'lfu.ing  -creen  dr.ma  adapt*<l' 
^Ji  *^  I  Sey  and  victor  Halperin, 
I  by  George  ^'"^ynt^tie^    East  Lynne." 
I  from  the  play                     from  .the 
dramatized  by  •>■  


Wncv.-  it.  Diana  comes  to  the  house  1 
see  Wilbur.    Mrs.  Jones  abuses  he 

?^'ks  on  her  as  \"^<^^ ^Xur'"  'wh 
her  to  keep  away  ^fom  WUbur  wm 
the  Barents  learn  Diana's  identity,  the 


»|        PEN  IN  H  AND 

By  PHILI?  HAJJ! 
He  courts  at  Bordeaux  hive  decided  that  » 
.md  has  the  right  to  opei  hi»  iMfes  letters 
read  them.  II  an  AmcrteaU  husband  were 
uttcd  by  decree  of  law  to  do  this,  would 
IP  able  to  trad  Uieitt? 
Vhen  the  handwriting  of  American  matrons 
rlnaldens  Is  especially  handsome,  It  Is  o«en 
1  Ible.  It  is  not  easy  to  differentiate  be- 
n  -o  '  andri-.  "W."  ■■m.-;.:'*"  t"**.^ 
not  to  bc>ii,^imgulshed.r  pt  at  th^^^^ 
>  e  one  exchims:  "What  a  beautllul  hjOidl 


A  Sai'rir  •  Voice  Gluuf  pim 

CondiKinr. .   ■  •  •f  i--"'' 

WaBner's  great  mUslc  drama,  Into 
which  he  concentrated  the  essence  of 
the  scattert*  and  rambling  Tristram 
legends— lending  a  metaphysical  color 
to  the  frank  mediaeval  simplicity  of  the 
love  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  gi«rtng  a 
.vmbolical  force  to  the  central  mcideni 
of  the  love  potion — unfolded  itself 
against  last  night  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  orchestra.  "Trbtan  und  Isolde"  is 
of  course  symphonic  poem  as  weil  as 
music  drama,  and  of  the  t«'o  concur- 
rent versions  of  the  action  that  pro- 
ceed on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra 
pit,  the  latter  Is  usually  by  far  the  more 
successful  In  recreating  and  conveying 
the  clamor  and  the  emotional  intensity 


n  liallan  teacher  of  operat!ca."»plranUs,  „,c-oiJcin.  tnnrBceiiP  ncianR^TBThe  re 
with  a  play  lacklnn  even  the  poetic  bellious  King  and  his  daughter.  The 
fervors  or  the  theatric  extravagances  of  Innixic  for  Rhadame-s,  stirring  as  mi/;h 
a  d'Annunzlo  work,  and  relying.  In  its  of  it  is.  Is  of  the  earlier  Verdi,  except 
translation  to  the  Knglteh-speaklng  the  measures  with  the  accompanying 
stage,  on  a  female  playwright  whose  inimpets. 

one  contribution,  "The  Squall,"  was  a  And  it  wa*  In  this  scene  that  Mme. 
mere  transient  sensation;  and  in  its  Muzlo  shone  brlUianily  though  the  final 
performance  dependent  on  players  who,  note  of  her  openlntr  and  nostalgic 
however,  seasoned  and  versatile,  are  lament  was  a  little  below  pitch.  She 
scarcely  competent  to  assume  the  man-  wa.s  thrice  admirable  in  the  pathcllr 
ners  and  speech  of  a  group  of  Latin  and  beautiful  paissage  after  her  father 
and  Gallic  lay  figures.  "Barbara,"  as  had  throwTi  her  from  him. 
it  was  unevenly  performed  last  evening,  i    The  late  John    F.  Runciman 


fwiofr-fnrtiP<t  to  the  seventies  our  well-  the  beauty  and  the  inevitable  tragedy 
u  the  late  forties  to  tne  sevci  uco  jj^g  ^tory  So  it  was  last  night.  The 

women  wTote  In  what  was  known  J'"^  incomparable  richness  and  magical  sug^ 
ui  hand  The  expression  "fine  Itanan  ^^^^^^^  the  music,  its  surging  rhyth- 
!  •  roniH  hp  qoDlied  to  chirography  as  well  mic  power,  its  no  less  eloquent  hesi- 

I  could  be  appuea  ;  .  -te^  tancies,  captured  the  mind  by  way  of 
o  an  act  of  Incltery  or  treachery  P^^P*"^'""  ^1,^  ^ar  wh?n  the  dissatisfied  eye  pro- 
n  intriguing  Italian  merchant  or  statesman.  ^.^^  imperfect  channel  of  access 
Ttpv  stiffl*  nernendicular  handwriting  came  the  desired  illusion.  And  this  de- 
atci  ,  stiiny  perpeum  orchestra  that  was  by  no  means 

.  fashion  with  letters  formed      "J'"  ^  impeccable    in    detail-woodwin  and 

ted.    Still  later  the  appearance  ol  aisunci    ^^^^^^^^  ^gre  sometimes  agonizingly  out 
was  D^eser^  ed,  but  the  purport  of  the  sen-  '      tunc— though  the  absorbed  and  In- 
„„c  hUnH    A  lack  of  punctuation  and  a  1  spired,  deeply  .sentient    leadership  ot 
cs  was  blind.   A  lacK  oi  puiu,  j  ^      ^^^^^^  ^.^^  admirable  for 

uon  disregard  of  capitals  added  to  tne  reaa     I  vitalizing  and  significant  guidance 
dismay  and  indignation.    Yet  one  woum      players  and  singers  alike, 
willingly  receive  a  message  of  affection  from 

nella,  chilled  by  the  type^'rJt^J^  J^^'^h^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  _   _ 

II  a  courteously  worded  rejection  ol  a  mar    ^^^^^        mechanical  means;  it  can 
P  nronosal  should  bc  written  by  the  refusing  Uot  be  doubted  that  the  thing  is  pcm- 
e  proposal  siioum  |  ^^^^^  though  it  would  be  unreasonable 


seemed  an  artificial,  stilted,  verbose  and 
quite  pointless  Inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion—how long  can  a  physically  attrac- 
tive Jezebel  hurt  and  hate  her  lover.<; 
before  one  .of  them  stirangles  her.  It 
takes  three  acts,  .set  in  the  studio  of 
Paolo,  in  Paris,  to  reach  that  punitive 
moment.  It  is  a  pity  that  It  could  not 
have  been  reached  at  an  earllpr  period. 

Paolo  Vanni,  who  ha.s  a  wife  and 
child  in  Rome,  has  as  his  model  a  girl 
whom  he  literally  picked  out  of  the 
streets  of  Parts  one  night  when  she  vas 
drunk,  and  homeless.   He  admits  tha.t 


once 

wi'ote  that  the  drama  in  "Aida"  does 
not  begin  till  the  Nile  scene.  Would  he 
have  had  the  two  preceding  acts  of  ex- 
position thrown  aside?  The  drama  be- 
cins  at  once  with  the  evident  rivalry  of 
princess  and  slave.  And  In  these  acts 
Mme.  Muzlo  sang  with  a  dramatic  force 
that  musically  equalled  her  exquisite 
lyricism  in  "La  Traviata."  Mme.  Van 
Gordon  was  more  attractive  when  she 
took  matters  quietly  and  did  not  force 
tones  till  they  wobbled. 

The  chorus  was  effective  throughout. 
Mr.  Moranzonl  kept  his  forces  well  to- 


On  the  stage,  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  usual  Immovably  static  ship.  We 
" ;  do  not  suggest  that  the  Twat  should  be 


e 
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lomous  magazine  articles  hinting  at 
I  .strage  spell  which  .she  a.s  mode 
?rcises  over  Paolo  as  artist.  There  ii 
ich  talk  of  love  and  hate,  of  pictures 
d  purchases.  There  is  much  drinking 
t  of  foreign-looking  bottles. 
Vliss  Nash,  who  has  appeared  fre- 
ntly  in  Boston  in  choicer  roles  and 
licles,  does  her  desperate  best  to 
ke  Barbara  plausible.  She  drapes  her 
pyjamas  and  other  sheer  raiment, 
i  smokes  and  poses  and  has  tantrums 


dH^S." .  S  Zfy ...      — —  ....-siv  i.r„.  b,  b.,..,..  i„  ... 

ntagu  in  tliese  hurried,  restless  days,  but 
contributors  to  the  letter  boxes  of  news- 
lers  are  many,  indefaUgable  and  sometimes 
.ertaining;  welcomed,  when  the  communica- 
ns  are  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  by 
tors  who  may  find  material  in  them  for  an 
torial  artide,  approving  or  combating.  Nor 
.  men  so  voluminous  correspondents  as  in  the 
dye  of  Horace  Walpole.    The  telephone  is  a 
f>  to  even  gracefully  worded  notes.   It  pu  s 
ti  invited  at  a  disadvantage.  There  must  be 
t  answer  then  and  there;  no  time  for  a  rea- 
siable  excuse  for  refusal;  for  a  note  that 
vuld  increase  the  regret  of  the  hostess  at  the 
*5pposedly  imavoidable  absence. 

One  of  the  most  charming  maidens  in  fiction 
the  heroine  of  "The  Golden  Butterfly"— was 
rposely  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  reading 
Id  writing.  This  was  before  the  telephone  was 
liown.    She  did  not  lack  wooers,  who  were 
trough  necessity  the  more  direct  and  persua- 
,"e.       ■        ■  ■ 


she  ha,s  been  an  excellent  model,  yet  is  cether  in  the  temple  scene  and  in  the 
loathe  to  admit  that  she  has  in.spired  triumphal  march:  he  gave  now  a  pes- 
him  to  paint  his  best  works,  that  she  sionate  reading  of  the  orchestral  scoie 
actually  has  created  within  him  that  and  now  a  poetic  interpretation  ac- 
•which  artists  call  genius.  To  his  cording  to  the  character  of  the  music 
brother,  Riccardo,  who  comes  on  from  and  the  situation.  The  ensembles  were 
Rome  to  see  what  Is  going  on.  hei  vigorous,  though  charming  effects  were 
denies  that  Barbara  is  his  mistress 
though  she  dwells  under  hLs  roof.  Yet 
he  will  not  quit  Paris  and  go  home 
Barbara,  tries  to  ensnare  Riccardo,  who 
to  save  Paolo,  would  take  her  away  -with 
him.  In  idle  moments  she  inflame? 
Sandro.  a  rustic  and  also  a  model,  with 
a  virginal  Bettina  back  in  hLs  village 
A  blackmailing  Paris  journalist  named 


act  of  "Das  Rhinegold"  have  been 
known  to  be  attacked  by  mal-de-mer) ; 
but  the  Irish  channel,  now  one  of  the 
roughest  stretches  of  water  on  this  ter- 
raqueous planet,  may  have  been  differ- 
ent in  the  days  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
The  young  sailor  sang  in  his  nose,  as 
sailors  will.  The  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious singers  who  played  the  principal 
roles  were  heard  in  the  same  parts  last 
year;  it  is  not  their  fault  that  in  the 
broad  glare  of  light  that  floods  the  flr.st 
scene  they  conveyed  little  of  glamor,  but 
one  may  legitimately  object  to  the  broa'p 


gained  from  the  chorus  in  the  temple 
.scene  where  the  music  of  the  prleste.s9 
was  sung  delightfully.  The  opera  was 
lavLshlv  mounted.  The  settings  were 
striking.  Let  no  archaeologist  shatter 
lllasion  and  declare  that  they  were  not 
truly  Egyptian.  The  management  ot 
the  great  crowd,  with  the  various  en- 
trances and  the  evolutions  of  the  ballet 
would  have  been  creditable  to  any 
famous  opera  house.  The  great  audience 
was  justly  enthusiastic. 

This  afternoon  Massenet's  "Le  Jong- 
leur de  Notre  Dame"  and  "La  Navar- 
raise";  tonight  "Tannhaeuser." 


CHICAGO  OPERA  CO. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  House,  Chicago  Civic 


ail  models  proably  do.  But  she  Is  not  Opera  Co.  Matinee,  double  bill:  "Le 
hsLstent.  One  moment  she  is  speak-  jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  miracle  in 


< -isternation  is  great. 
VIr.«  Jones  had,  before  she  saw  Diana, 
<  It  her  husband  to  the  railway  station 
i  warn  her  against  any  attempt  to  se- 
(CP  Wilbur.    Henry  found  her  pretty, 
d  bv  meeting  her,  faUed  to  keep  an 
gagsraent  with  Jackson.  As  if  all  this 
■re°not  enough  material  for  a  farce 
^my    accuses  Silverberg,   who  had 
i"^ht  his  car  unknown  to  Henry,  of 
ealing  it.    The  street  brawl  leads  to 
envy's  arrest,  and  the  prison  yawns 
r  him,  but  he  secures. bail.   This  does 
•^t  lead  Jack.son  to  thmk  him  desirable 
,r  the  vacant  position.  'WilbiN-,  by  h<s 
leek,  finally  win.s  Jackson's  fa-vor  and 
le  girl  and  saves  his  father  from  dis- 
race.  .  ,  « 

The  farce  is  a  pleasing  revelation  of 
not  Incredible  home  life.    Oner  sur- 
rise  for  the  audience  follows  another, 
lat  youths  are  often  misunderstood, 
1  appreciated  by  parents  who  treat 
icm  as  if  they  were  still  children.  Is 
nown  to  all.    Wilbur  is  a  young  fel- 
iw  ol  the  Booth  Tarkington  species, 
aking  himself  seriously,  believing  his 
■Acetheart  is  the  only  woman  In  the 
orld,  talking  lightly  of  suicide  if  a 
!i**l)arenc  stands  in  ills  way,  cocksure  of 
icoWiis  making  his  way  in  the  ^orld. 
'    '    The  Copley  Players  gave  a  robust 
ind  loud  performance.    Nearly  every- 
one ;howed  remarkable  vocal  power; 
here   was  constant    "raising    of  the, 
oice, '  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Dal- 
-  .Jtor.'s  Diana  tiho  took  even  Mrs.  Jones's 
insults  quietly.  In  other  words,  the  line 
"fion  old  play  bills  characterized  the  per- 
ormance:  "the  screaming  farce,"  the 
_udience  enjoyed  it  hugely;  enjoyed  the 
Jamusing  situations  and  complicatlDtis. 
Jthe  frantic  running  about;  the  general 
'"^riin  and  the  "mugging"  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
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smiles  of  satisfaction  with  which,  as  l  language  of 'a  gutter  rat,  as  ,jj.T"-  j.  p  ^  Maurice  Lena" 
the  magic  potion  coursed  through  thelj:  f„j  calls  here'  the  next  she  ut-      ^  i'oem  oy  jyiauncB  jjena, 

veins,  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms'.  ,  phra-ses  fitting  for  refined  drawing  music  by  Jules  Massenet.   Monte  Carlo, 
Little   was  there  of   painful  ecstasyl^'oms  She  hates  to' be  hurt,— for  evi- Feb.  18,  1902.    Marechal,  le  Jongleur; 
tragic_  foreboding.    The  transition  from,gj,ji   pgoio  does  not  love  her;  but  sheKenaud,  Boniface. 
Isolde  s  paroxysms  of  hatred  and  Tris-^^^^g^  hesitates  to  hurt  others.  This  Bai--    The  cast  yesterday  was  as  follows: 

tan  s  noble  reserve  to  this  smug  s,atis-       evinces  not  one  virtue.  Paolo  is  aijean.  le  Jonslenr  Mary  Garden 

faction  was  too  much    Both  sang  well;        character,  forced  to  beg  for  favors  Bon^?ce   Mr  Forcmch. 

Mme.  Leider  a  trifle  too  vioi^ntly,  per- .^^  sex-ridden    woman  fe?,  ^'oTe  boeU.';::;:;::::::::^'---'^*- 

   „     Mr.  jpeft-pre 

Un  Moine  sculpteur  Mr.  Nicol;  '. 

Deux  Anges  ,    ,  _, 

Mr.  Lauwers  conducted 

The  double  bill  drew  a  large  audi- 
ence, the  bill  and  the  fact  that  Miss  ! 
Garden  was  to  be  seen  in  both  operas.  ; 
In  "Le  Jongleur"  her  voice  was  thin, 
weak,  wiry.  Perhaps  she  was  sav- 
ing herself  for  "La  Navarraise"  in  which 
she  was  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston. 

The  performance  of  "Le  Jongleur" 


,,„„    J  .      I,  ^    -   ■    om  this  selfish,  sex-ridden    woman,)  tj'^,  nKine' boetB.' .■.'.■.■  .■.'.■  .■.'.■.■      .VMr.  Rfu'h 

haps,  in  the  passionately  resentful  music  j^cardo  Is  the  stronger,  quietly  com-!  Un  Moiae  peinii-e  Mr.  RinpUnir 

of  the  tet  half  of  the  act.   Both  were  evidences  of  Barbara's  perfidy  un  Moine  mnsicion 

to  reach  the  height  of  their  powers  in  ^  \  ^^jg,  ^is  brother's  salvatiom 
the  tenderly  idyllic  duet  of  the  second  stalwart,  simple,    solves  th] 

act.  where  they  sang  with  exceptional  .^^lem  for  all.  In  his  final  posing  wit^ 
beauty  of  tone  and  phrase  and  mood.     ^^  ^^e  painting,  called  "Th] 

arid  m  the   tragic   third   act     Mme        .j,  the  Satyr,"  which  is  t( 

Olszewska,  a  little  too  dotninat  ng  and  ^mand  a  princely  purchase  sum.  h. 
norilv'°"^  a  Brangaene  in  the  first  act.  ^^^tue,  j^^^  as  he  would  a  vicious  ani 

Sf^f.fif?!^        ^^^^^  ^f'S?*^  lal-  Mr,  Douglas  perpetrated  this  jus 

beautifully  and  with  admu-able  tact.  Mr.  .^^^  ^  ^f^j,  praiseworthy  reaUsm 
Bockelmanns  fme  performance  as  the  j  sraggiotti  was  quietly  effective  ai 
faithful  Kurwenal  was      intelligent  as  J  ^  ^^o^         secondary  players  wer< 


was  to  be  expected  from  this  excellent  ^rpntahip  enough  in  roles  which  wen  was  otherwise  an  excellent  one.  The 


newcomer.  The  exquisite  beauty  Of  Mr.  ■  exacting.  'One  pitied  Mr.  PetersI 
Kipniss  smgmg  as  Kin?  Mark  was  al-  [-/lines  eluded  hii^  repeatedly,  h 
most  the  most  movmg,  certainly  the  a-i  nne  dazed    He  was  as  on 

most  perfectly  finished,  feature  of  the  ^1  ?i/!,nrmiit^  know  what  it  wa..^  al  talent  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  music 
performance.  His  actinj,'  as  the  de-  t  lerhaSs''^^  month  from  no^  hi  for  Boniface,  the  Prior  and  in  the  .or- 
ceived  and  disappointed  old  king  ha(  r^,"r;,,„        tnow  m^^^^^  care       chestration.  Mr.  Baromeo  characterized 

a  restrained  and  noble  pathos  that  wat       "^^^  "^""^^    w  E  G     the  Prior  vocally  and  dramatlcaUy  in 

infinitely  touching  and  true.  I  _^  ^  '    an  admirable  manner;  the  monks  who 

cultivated  the  arts  and  were  jealous  as 


singing  of  the  monks  in  ensemble  and  :. 
in  solo  work  was  superior  to  the  music 
that  Massenet  gave  them.  His  peculiar 


A  word  must  be  spared  for  the  ad- 
mirably conscientious  and  imaginativf 
make-up  of  the  chorus  in  this  as  ii 
other  operas  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Of>era  Company's  repertory. 

It  has  been  transformed  into  a  body 
of  perfectly  plausible  and  picturesque 

per.sons  who  are  not  out  of  place  in 'nMiiT  music ''bv"  Verdi.  Produced  at 
their  setting.  ijiro,  Egypt,  on  Dec.  24,  1871. 

The  applause  of  the  very  large  audi  -  j  da  Mme  Mnzio 

ence  was  as  usMal  most  enthusiastic.      Uneris". '.'.'.*.'.'.'."....'.'..'.  .Mme.  Van  Gordon 

Tonight's  opera  is  "Aida."  monasro  Mr.  rormichi 

hadames  Mr.  Marstiall 

A.amphis  Mr.  Lazzari 

King-  ot  Egypt  Mr.  Baromen 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Chicago 
vie  opera  company.  "Aida."  opera  in 
ur  acts:  Plot  'Oy  Mariette  Bey,  French 
ose  by  Camille  du  Loche,  translated 
to  Italian  verse  by  Antonio  Ghis- 


0 


The  first  night  success  was  indisput- 

M^^^'-  -    ■  - 

m       "TRISTAN  VKT>  ISOLDE" 
J.  ai  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE- The  Chi- 
"ZiP  '0  Cl'tc  Opera  Company  in  "This-  1 

0  uncx  Isolde,"  a  music-drama  in 
,„     ree  acts  by  Richard  Wagner.  The 

Vi  -t' 

.\-an    Theodore  "Slrack  I 

115*5  «  n-    M  .  '   Alexander  Kipnia  l 

Fnda  Leiiler 


WILBUR  THEATEll^ 
"Barbara^ 

"Barbara,"  a  drama  in  three  acts, 
adapted  by  Jean  Bart  from  the  Italian 
of  Gennaro  Mario  Curcl;  performed  in 
Italian  at  the  Gallo  Theatre,  New  York 
Nov.  17.  under  auspices  of  the  National 
Dante  Alighieri  Society;  produced  in 
English!  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  last  evening,  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Daniels,  with  the 
following  cast: 

linf""   .  .Donald  Douplas 

Lewi,  Generiei-e  Belasco 

Irjftmpy   -...Mary  ivafth 
Rfp^afrtn  v='n'ni W  Alberto  Cariollo 
Kip.ardo  Vanni  Herbetr  Braffgiotti 

Years  ago  Gabriel  d' Annunzio,  the  i 
Italian  poet,  persuaded  Eleanora  Duse,  j 
■that  tragedienne  of  titantic  stature,  tc  ' 
!  appear  in  America  in  several  of  his 
neurotic  plays.  Those  were  unfortunat.e 


Messenger  Mr.  Cavadore 

Priestess  Mme.  Burke 

Conductor  Mr.  Moranzoni 

Has  any  one  ever  heard  "Celeste 
Aida"  sung  as  "Verdi  indicated — the  final 
measures  piano  and  pianissimo.  As  a 
rule  the  tenor  bawls  these  meausres, 
bawls  with  the  full  strength  of  his 
lungs,  with  eyes  bulging,  with  arms 
outstretched  towards  the  gallery,  ex- 
pectant of  applause,  courting  it.  If  a 
tenor  cannot  sing  "Celeste  Aida"  as  it 
.should  be  sung,  'twould  be  better  to 
omit  the  air.  as  was  done  at  the  Berlin 
Royal  Opera  House  in  the  eighties  when- 
ever Albert  Niemann  ventured  to  take 
the  part  of  Rhadames. 

Mr.  Marshall,  an  hone-st  laborer  in 


to  the  leadership  in  these  artis  added 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  perform- 
ance, the  feature  of  which  was  Mr.  ^ 
Formichi's  portrayal  of  good,  simple, 
kindly  Boniface,  the  one  inmate  of  the 
monastery  wljo  did  not  need  a  miracle  I 
to  show  him  that  the  jongleur  was  a 
human  being.   Massenet  gave  to  Boni- 
face the  famous  legend  of  the  sage  bush 
written  In  his  deliberately  naive  man- 
ner; for  once  not  affectedly.    It  is  a. 
charming  page.    Mr.  Formichl  caught' 
the  spirit  of  the  legend  and  the  music, 
nor  did  he  with  his  superb  voice  seekm 
to  give  the  recital  swollen  importance.f^ 
Noteworthy  also  was  his  entrance  with 
the  stuff  for  the  kitchen  and  the  jar, 
of  wine,  with  his  comments  on  the; 
good  fare.    As  Boniface  he  sank  his 
individuality  as  he  did  in  the  role  of; 
Amonasro  last  Tuesday  night.    By  the» 
way,  referring  to  the  Ethiopian  king, 
and  his  daughter  Aida,  we  quoted  Ho-  r 
mer  s  epithet  "blameless"  for  that  race 
and  added,  "Zeus"  visited  them.  The; 
linotype  or  the  proofreader  had  insidf 
information,  for  "Zeus"  was  changed 
yesterday  morning  to  "Zeno."   As  that 
justly    celebrated    philosopher  denied 
strenuously  that  there  is  such  a  thine  j 
as  motion,  it  is  more  than  doubtfu  , 


the   operatic  ^^eyard.   is  not  noted  that  he  would  ha^rg  stultified  hunself  b;. 
for  vocal  or  dramtic  finesse.  Last  night  gomg  so  far  fro??  home, 
we  were  on  the  side  of  Amonasro,  the     The  management  of_  the  stage  vf^ 


Ethiopian  King  and  his  attractive 
daughter  (Homer  characterized  the, 
Ethiopians  as  "blamele.ss."  Zeno  used  to 
visit  themK  Amonasro  is  one  of  the 
finest  apparitions  on  the  stage.  Verdi 


h^pherd. 

■ft„lr,.em!> 


.Rudot'  Botkvlmann 
. .  .Kdiiaril    "  ' 
.Mnria  OIs. 

.  Octave 
i,n'onio 


again  masterly.  Mr.  Lauwers  sho\' 
■Authority  and  taste  in  his  conduct!  . 
The  working  of  the  mhracle  was  wiu 
out  flaw  or  hitch. 

Shall  we  ever  see  'T*  Jongleur"  per  <|] 
formed  as  Massenet  wrote  it;  as  it  wb 
always  played,   with  the  jongleur 


days  for  Mme.  Duse,  since  American  i^ave  him  music  that  fits  his  proud 

playgoers  refused  to  express  nleasure  in  istation  and  burning  patriotism.    How'   ^  -  , 

her  portrayals,  and  he?  tour  became  a  dramatically  his  entrance  is  prepared!  tenor  until  Massenet  was  pera^^^^^^^^ 

^rout.  Now.  neariy  30  years  later?  comes  |The^Nile  scene  is  the  m      superb  in|  sat^fy  Miss^Ga^rden^s^amW^^^^^^^  U. 
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Massenet  coiUtt  never  say 
woman.  ,  „      ,  ,     „.  _ 

•■L€  Jongleur"  was  foUowed  by  La 
Navarraise,"  lyric  episode.  Text  by  Jules 
Claretie  and  Henri  Cain.  Musjc  by 
Jules  Massenet.  London,  June  20,  1894, 
Emma  Calve,  Anita. 

Yesterday's  cast: 

Anita   Misg  Garden 

'  Mr.  Vieuille 

-10  "".        .  Mr.  Coireuil 

  !!  Mr.  Bitcli 

i;.;-tume'ntii'.  ■     u^""-  Defreie 

Mr.  Cooper  conducted 
Is  It  not  likely  that  Massenet,  know- 
ing the  success  of  a  short  opera, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana."  said  to  himself, 
"I'll  show  them  what  I  can  do  In  a 
tragic  way"?    And  so  he  deserted  his 


to^enii.'i  IS  not 
i„        ou  ..    c;  St  him.    His  act- 

ing in  geniial  was  finely  varied,  force-' 
ful,  and  intellieent.  His  singing,  sensi- 
tive and  of  beautiful  quality  in  its' 
no"  to"  al  tenderer  accents,  rose  to  heights  of) 
I  ringing  power.  Mme.  Leider's  singing  , 
as  Venus  was  excellent:  she  succeeded  | 
in  looking  and  acting  the  part  as  well  I 


JEHU'S  DESCENDANTS 

^  C  JT^  By  PHILIP  HALE 


The  reckless,  often  criminal,  even  murderous 
speed  of  motor  cars  has  been  equalled  compara- 
tively by  earlier  vehicles.   There  was  Jehu,  the 
as  'nray"be~€xpec^d' from any  singer  j  son  of  Mimshi,  who  drove  furiously,  but  there 
capable  of  singing  It.    Miss  Redell,  j  is  no  record  in  holy  writ  of  his  having  been  a 
though  her,  voice  is  most  ingratiating  |  hit-and-run  man.    It  is  true  that  he  was  in- 


to music  lighter  than  much  of  that 
allotted  to  Elizabeth,  sang  with  a  fer- 
vor and  a  -rhythmic  energy  that  lent 
force  and  conviction  to  her  work,  and 
with  a  skill  that  carried  her  admira- 
bly through  an  exacting  role  and 
brought  her  well-deserved  applause. 
Mr.  Bockelmann's  singing,  a  little  un- 
even last  night  in  Its  purely  vocal  as- 
pects, was,  at  its  best,  exquisitely  mu 


strumental  in  killing  Jezebel,  but  he  took  his 
time  about  it;  the  killing  was  not  by  his  own 
hands,  not  by  his  chariot  wheels.  Because 
Laius  and  his  di-iver  would  have  forced  Oedipus 
off  the  road,  woes  unutterable  came  to  him  and 
the  mother-wife  Jocasta. 

The  descendants  of  Jehu  have  had  legion 
for  name.  Arthur  Young  In  the  Paris  of  the 
ending  18th  century  spoke  of  cabriolets  "driven 


sical;   his  thoughtful  acting  made  a 
»te"'hlroinerUght  sWtTr^lntftj  'S^^^l^'^^^T^T ^l^J^^^^  young  men  of  fashion  and  their  imitators. 

zj^^^-'f^'^'^i'^'^^'^z.^^^^  ^00^^'  -i^^  ^-^^         ^°  ^y^f^ 

praise.   All  were  warmly  applauded.       nuisances,  and  render  the  streets  exceedingly 
The  Bacchanale  and  the  magnificent  jdangerous  without  an  incessant  caution.   I  saw 
music  of  the  Veni^berg  scene  drew  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^        probably  killed."  As 

^''tTiiJ  evening's  opeTTwlll  be  Verdi's  for  the  Paris  of  today  the  skill  of  taxi-drivers 


s.  s. 


rushing  like  demons,  yet  avoiding  manslaughter, 
'  is  a  source  of  trembling  admiration.  Georges 
J  Duhamel  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  motor 
;ar  makes  "a  strong  man  brutal,  turns  a  brutal 
nan  into  a  beast,  and  offers  innumerable  op 
jortunities  for  arrogance,  treachery  and  cow- 
irdice";  on  the  other  hand  Maeterlinck  and 
Vlirbeau  have  extolled  the  rush  and  fury  of 
he  car, 

There  have  been  Instances  of  remarkable 
speare's  tragedy.  Music  by  Verdi.  Pro-  ^^^^  described  by  humorists,  as  that  of  Henry 
duced  at  Milan  on  Feb.  5,  1887;  Otello,  ^^^y.  ^^j^^  ^^^^        ^^^^  California  Stage 


'Otello. 

C    •  7 
"OTELLO" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chicago 
Civic  Opera  company.  "Otello,"  a  lyric 
drama  in  four  acts.  Libretto  by  Arrigo 
Boito  translatifig  and  adapting  Shake- 


Tamagno;  lago,  Maurel;  Desdemona, 
Mme  Panteleoni.  New  York,  April  16, 
1888  Otello,  Marconi,  later  Italo  Cam- 
panini-  lago.  Galassi;  Desdemona,  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  (Cleolonte  Campanlni's  wile) . 
Boston,  Grand  Opera  House,  April  30 
1888,  Otello,  Italo  Campanini;  the  others 

as  in  New  York.   

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows. 
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Instead  of  his  favorite  "parfum 
yonlque"  in  the  nostrils  of  his  audience. 
"Yes,"  one  hears  him  say,  "now  I'll  go 
In  for  thunder  and  guns  and  all  that." 

Massenet  had  a  keen  sense  of  theatri- 
cal effects;  so  has  Miss  Garden;  "La 
Navarraise"  is  first  of  all  a  theatre 
piece  with  music  appropriately  melo- 
dramatic.   The  pages  for  Anita  and 
Araquil  are  of  little  musical  importance. 
The  music  worthy  of  the  better  Mas- 
senet is  in  the  description  of  the  meet- 
ing when  the  jota  was  danced,  and  in 
;he  instrumental  nocturne.    Miss  Gar- 
den did  not  improve  the  former  by 
dancing  a  few  steps.   That  jota  was  ini 
Anita's  memory,  not  in  her  feet  when 
Araquil's    father    was    regarding  her 
sourly.  The  part  of  the  girl  of  Navarre 
had  been   taken  here  by  two  great 
operatic  tragedians:   Mme.  Calve  for 
whom  the  opera  was  written;  Mme. 
Gerville-Reache.  The  music  calls  for  a 
dark  and  passlon-fraughted  voice,  which 
is  not  Miss  Garden's.    She  made  a 
brave  attempt  at  portraying  Anita.  She 
rushed  about,  was  spectacular,  at  times 
truly  effective;  but  this  opera  is  not  for 
her.  Mr.  Malson  sang  and  acted  with 
a  conviction  and  a  force  that  gave 
reality  to  his  impersonation.  Mr.  De- 
frere  delivered  Bustamente's  song  in 
soldierly  fashion.   The  others  had  little 
to  do  but  did  that  little  well.  MrJ 
Cooper  conducted  in  his  own  peculiar| 
manner,  and  was  more  at  home  than 
he  was  in  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande."  The 
stage  business  held  the  attention:  the, 
shooting,  even  if  it  was  mostly  into  thei 
air,  the  movements  of  soldiers,  the| 

•''tS  were'mfny "curtain  calls  forliably  t^°'f,,'"°'^°'^^^^^^^^  of  the  United  States  army,  known  to 

:  the  participants  in  the  two  operas.  It  is|l  by  ^  Phoenix,"  told  of  Mr.  Kerreu 

'only  Just  to  state  that  the  afternoon ;|t«gedj^^  It ^c^^^^^^^^  -  -      -  •■ 

;  days— there  are  no  more  Tamagno  s— 
"TANNHAEUSER"  jago       not  the  leading  figure  in  the 

BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE— '  Tanri-  ^^^^        discussion.  When 

Edwin  Booth  played  the  part,  he  over- 


great  advantage  of  being  dlrecl^ 
Guthrie  McClintic,  a  man  who  know 
the  theatre,  knows  moreover  how  ti 
make  his  people  walk  naturally  an( 
talk  without  undue  straining  for  effect 
He  handles  a  familiar  plot  with  a  cer 
tain  smoothness  and  tact  that  helps  ti 
cover  up  the  places  that  may  hav 
worn  thin  with  time.  He  is  helped  ii 
this  by  several  good  performances,  no 
tably  those  of  John  HalUday  and  Ilkj, 
Chase.  The  former  plays  a  sympatheti. 
and  attractive  man  of  the  world  will 
such  finesse  that  he  focusses  most  o 
one's  attention  on  himself  rather  thai  p» 
on  Dorothy  Mackaill,  he  nominal  star 
Ilka  Chase  offers  another  of  her  world- 
ly wise  ladies  of  leisure,  delivering  hei 
lines  with  a  relish  that  won  approva 
from  an  audience  which  did  not  take 
the  dramatic  climaxes  in  the  siory  toe 

1  seriously.    Miss  Mackaill  is  straight 
I  forward  and  sincere;  she  does  not  seen 
,  altogether  convincing,  however,  and  i 
J  treated  rather  badly  by  the  camera 
\  Joel  McCrea.   a  wholesome,  not  toi 
I  handsome  youngster,  handles  an  Im  'rty 
plausible  role  with  all  t'he  eamestne.-^  nirrsnd  » 
he  can  muster,  and  C.  Henry  Gordoi  snd 
is  satisfactory  in  a  minor  role.  ,^  ,itri  \ 

The  picture  presents  the  old  problen  j  %  arti 
of  whether  a  girl  can  live  down  hei  th 
past.  Diana  Barry,  formerly  the  mt';  fHfUfU 
tress  of  the  wealthy,  middle-aged  Rich  „j -esta 
ard  Kent,  marries  an  un.sophisticatec  n-^tt  f 
young  inventor.  Tommy  Ma.-ion.  Shi  Mii  jhoul 
t'ells  him  what  her  life  had  been,  bui acqui 
he  refuses  to  know  the  name  of  hti  siage, 
lowr.  A  year  later  Mason  receives  s  mj.  of  th 
telegram  asking  him  to  come  to  New  om  ij  jui 
York;  some  firm  is  considering  flnanc-  ^  so  si 
ing  his  invention.  Reluctantly  DIans  ji«nt  lin 
accompanies  him  and  soon  dlsco\'er.'  |  ^\\^  \\ 
that  it  is  Kent  who  is  backer  of  thr  jji  filed  t 
enterprise.  Mason  does  not  know  t-liis  \m  rtM 
but  he  resents  the  fact  that  so  manjin,*  k 
persons  seem  to  know  Diana  and  finally 
turns  insanely  jealous,  demanding  that 


|o!tli 
«tows  h( 
lira  othe 


ompany  that  he  must  get  Horace  Greeley 

the  great  man,"  to  Placerville  by  7  o'clock^ ,  Diana  reveal' the  Identity  of- the  man 
t  night.   For  some  miles  the  road  was  rough.ijwho  had  loved  her.    Unable  to  endure 
Jreeley  grew  impatient.    Soon  there  were  en 
ouraging  yells.    Crack  went  the  whip.  "Git 
p!  Hi,  yi!  G'long!  Yip-yip!"   Horace  became 
Harmed.    He  remonstrated  in  vain.    At  Mud 
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LodovKd. 
Montano . 

A  Herald   ^.^ 

Ties.lpmoiiia  


r.  Marshall :  pj-jngs  a  procession  was  ready  to  welcome  the 

ini-Marcoux  _  -irHorsI"    srrpnmprf  Mr. 


....Mr.    Oliviero  YnwV 
Mr.  Baromeo  lUIIK. 

...Mr.  ^'^'•h^'j.v'jJl  rass  bands  and  young  women 

"^MuiTopit  him  there  by  seving!'   Let  go  them  lines! 

kmi'lla:"".".".".'.'.  Mme.  Clacsseus 

Mr.  Moranzoiii  conducted 


"My  order.'5  don't  say  nothin'  about  no 
My  orders  says 


hear  the  way  there!  "Whoo-ep! 


t'he  constant  wrangling.  Diana  leaves 
her  husband  and  goes  abroad,  to  thei 
end  it  is  Kent  who  brings  them  to-* 
gether.  • 
The  outstanding  attraction  off  tjie 
stage  program  yesterday  afternoon  was 
Duke  Ellington  and  his  celebrated  Cot 
ton  Club  band.    They  roused  the  au 
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dience  to  loud,  even  vociferous  applause  „.i_ 
which  continued  without  pause  through  r'^.j 
the    10-minute    trailer   that  followed 
their  appearance.    Ellington  plays  the 
Keep  yourj  piano  and  conducts,  while  the  membor.s 


lis 


'verdTTnd  Boito  at  first  thought  of  feat,  Horace!"  So  runs  the  story  as  told  byj  of  the  °  f  ^j;^  fhvthmlc  X"p!e^:" 
naming  their  opera  "lago"  and  dewlop-  rtemus  Ward,  a  veracious  chronicler.  fng  din^They  hVe  the"  oWn  id 

ing  the  villain's  character;  hence  proD--  earlier  writer,  Boston  born.  Lieutenant)  jg^^  and  it  is  undeniably  effective, 

ibly  lago's  monologue  .  which  _was__not  ^^^^  United  States  army,  known  to  E.  L.  H. 


■was  Mr.  Pormichi's. 


•  haeuser,"  a  music  drama  in  three  acts 
bv  Richard  Wagner,  performed  by  tne 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company.  The 
cast: 

Herman 


Land^ave  of  ThuringU^  ^^^^^^^ 
-  Redell 


Shadowed  e\-ery  Othello  except  Sal- 
vini  Even  Tamagno,  marvelous  as  he 
was  in  the  entrance  scene,  in  the  great 
tragic  moments  and  in  the  murder  of 
Desdemona,  could  not  sing  the  love 


Tannbair«er' .■.■.■.■.■.'.'.The'orior  Strack  i  ^^lic"aT*the''end  of  the  first  act,  but 
Wolffam  of  Eschenbaoh  .Riidolf  Bockelmann  ^  false  intonation 

waiter  01  .he  Vo.e  we.de .Gmse^pe_.ras  adnre  j ^ 

Biteioii...... ...  ...........  gjjjj^  qualities  and  the  11ml- 


i 


Hen rj-  t he  Scribe Lodov i co  OU vie rjv 

Reinmar   Anton. p  ^V  "  Her 

y.f,,,,    Frida  Leider 

K  Yo.in  V  ■  Shebiierd   Helen  Frein.d 

"VenusberK"  Bacchanale  danced  hy  Rntn 
Pryor.  Edward  Caton.  Julia  Barashkova, 
Sven  Larsen  and  the  ballet. 

The  three  eraces:  Harriet  Lundgren 
Im  Chapman.  Naomi  Smith. 
Conductor.  Emil  Cooper. 

"Tarmhaeuser' 
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"CAMILLE" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE— Cblcagt 


tations  of  Mr.  Marshall  as  actor  anu 
finger  in  heroic  roles  are  familiar  here 
Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  last  night  took  the 
part  of  lago  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time    The  role  "should  make  a  singular 
appeal  to  him  through  what  Victor 
u^a^^  Maurel  was  never  weary  of  f^'-""-'"'" 
J    the  psychology  of  the  part. 
Civic  Opera  Company  last  night  made  ^^^^^^^         joj.th  the  subtleties  of  any 


riving  a  chaplain  to  a  California  mission  at  a 
40  gait.    "  'Kerren.'  gasped  his  anxious  rever- 
ice,  as  he  held  firmly  by  the  back  seat,  after  | 
flying  leap  over  a  stone  of  unusually  largc.jj 
mensions,  'do  you  know  why  you  are  like  thei 

larisees?"    'No,  .lir,"  said  Kerren.  touching  upj  civic"^6pera  company.   First  perform' 

ofl  leader,  'Why.'  rejoined  the  good  old  man,!  ance  in  Boston  of  "Camille,"  an  opera  U  ^ 
h  appear  unto  men  too  fast!'  "  ,  ^a^ISrH^^nt^rP^r^^e^t  of 'M.  l^, 

And  so  to  the  publicans  and  sinners  who  wait         camellias  '  by  Dumas  the  Younger  ||hsi; 
1  sidewalks,  strain  eyes  for  signals  often  dis-  I  the  liberetto  translated  into  French  b? 
garded.  dodge  at  corners  of  cross  street.,  the;  ^e-  .L-k^e^^ Music  ^by  Fo-|  ^r^ 


Eve- 


hizzing  motorists  are  as  the  Pharisees  of  old. 
loiiThave  done,  shuW  when  he  came 
to  think  of  the  end  of  all;  to  a""' 
indifferent  affau.  ine 


With    "Tannhaeuser"    the    Chicago  r-VcZlory'o^the'pak'relhlt 

should  call  forth  the  subtletie 
the  last  of  the  five  excursions  Into  ^jaritone's  art.  Actors  and  Shakespenan 
Wagnerian  opera  that  have  marked  the '  commentators  have  given  various  rea- 
present  visit  to  Boston.  The  company  "^^^ 
has  proved  itself  more  than  equal  to  j  ^sjj^sj^ctea  ^^J^^^ .  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
he  task— a  heavy  one— of  presenting  -   -  . 


Wagner  worthily.  It  possesses  a  nucleus 
!  of  principal  singers  that  for  all-round 
i  competency  could  not  easily  be  sur- 
!  passed  at  present,  meticulous  and  in- 


tl'-»  promotion  of  Cassio;  that  it  was 
his  nature  to  do  evil,  that  he  enjoyed 
working  mischief  for  mischief's  sake 
Aided  as  a  singer  is  by  Verdi's  music 
he  cannot  on  the  stage  give  marked 
support  to  anvone  of  these  theories;  he 


telUgent  stage  direction,  and,  in  Egon:,  ^^jj  ^^yz.  the"  character  as  Shakespeare 
Pollak,  a  conductor  of  exceptional  gifts.  I'i  shaped  it  and  present  lago  as  out- 
Mr.  cooper.  Who  conducted  last  nlght'sU-diy  frank  a^^^^^^  "^^^^^ 
performance,  faced  Inevitable,  though;;  ^labo^^'if  ^,f^"^^^^  Othello  as 

odious,  comparisons  with  the  conductor,'  ^  stalwart  gull,  credulous,  easily  de- 
of  '  Lohengrin,"  "Die  Walkuere,"  "Dlei  ceived,  yet  one  whose  reason  could  be 
Meistersinger."  and  "Tristan."  He  ac-1  shaken  by  jealousy  and  rage, 
quitted  himself  of  his  task  energetically,     Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  gave  a  portrayal 
with  decision,  even  brUllantly,  thoughr  that  was  picturesquely  Italian  in  uo 
!  one  might  complain  upon  more  than;  treacherous  grace.    Verdi  was  extraor- 
one  occasion  that  the  volume  of  sound;  Qinarily  successful  in   wedding  music 
wliich  his  urgent  gestures  drew  from'  ^nd  text;  music  on  the  stage  aiid  in  tne 
1  the  orchestra  drowned  not  only  the-  orchestra  pit   that   characterizes  tne 
voices  of  the  soloists  but  even  those  of  singers  emphasizes  the  gentleness  ana 
I  the  valiantly  striving  chorus.      Even  purity  of  Desdemona.  the  vindictivenes=, 
,  without  the  necessity  of  competing  with  of  lago.  fne  growing  jealousy  that  at 
'  an    exuberant   orchestra,   singers   are  jast  crazed  Othello;  the  sadness  ol  tne 
hea%nly  taxed  In  this  opera,  and  last  ooening  measures  of  the  last  act.  music 


night's  soloists,  even  the  robust  Tann-I  ^hat  drips  melancholy,  told  of  the  deed 
haeuser  and  Wolfram,  did  not  fail— |  t^  be  done.  Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  s  lago 
after  much  singing — to  betray  theliH  ^.g,  that  of  one  plotting  even  iii  his 
excusable  fatigue.  J  oarlier  lighter  moments.    The  joviality 

Mr.  Strack  made  an  exceptional^       the  drinking    song    was  assumed. 

manly,  personable  and  plausible  Tann-I  j^go  was  not  a  man  to  let  the  can-  ^^^^^    t.eo.K= 

haeuser.    He  is  that  rarity— a  tenor  ^ikin  clink  unless  he  were  to  pront  oy  >  Hope  Patterson   Saiiy  Biane 

who  can  sing  well  and  yet  look  like.a,  u.   And  so  till  his  stoical  end  the  grace, ;  Marie  Theodore  i  "d" 

streng,  healthy,  and  active  human  be-i  the  outward  courtesy,  shown  even  m  his  .  P.erre  Lodi  — 
Ing.    The  fact  that  he  looked-and  poisonous  .song  was  thrown  aside  the,    "Once  a  Sinner,  'current  feature  film 
looked  as  though  he  felt— a  trlflle  im-l  -.noment  he  was  alone,  as  wuien  he  pio- 
rr.nifortcble  while  singln?  Tii^  ^r^-  -      ■  ■iined  hi=    ■Crcrio."    Nor  did  h'-  v 


hilation  was  an    uocrcnrp- 

portrayal  was  one  that  wo"'^  ^^ar  care 
ful  study;  study  of  inovement.  changes 
of  countenance,  use  of  heightened 
speech  and  song  for  a  highly  dramatic 
characterization.  Nor  for  a  moment 
alone  with  Othello  was  Mr.  Vanni- 
Marcoux  obviously  anything  but  a  de- 
voted friend.  ^  , 

Mr.  Marshall  had  stirring  moments  in, 
his  performance  of  the  crushing  role; 
moments  that  were  pathetic,  moments 
that  were  tragic.  One  could  have  wished 
a  Cassio  that  would  have  given  greater 
plausibilitv  to  lago's  hints  and  awak- 
ened without  tnem  Othello's  jealously. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  Madame  Muzio 
that  if  she  were  the  Desdemona  of  whom 
Verdi  must  have  dreamed,  she  was  also 
Shakespeare's. 

Chorus  and  orchestra  were  under  Mr. 
Moranzoni's  firm  and  eloquent  direction. 
What  a  opera  this  "Otello"  is — one  of 
the  few  operas  in  any  language,  of  anv 
school  to  which  the  term  "great"  can 
be  justly  applied.  .„  „ 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Forrest  s 
"Camille,"  which  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  

METROPOUTAN  i 

"Once  a  Sinner"  | 

An  all-talking-  screen  drama  adapted  froni 
a  story  by  George  Middleton:  directed  .by 
Guihrie  McClintic  and  presented  by  Fox  vrith 
the  lollowine  cast;  ■»t.„v,iii 

Diana  Barry   .H^S^?!' 

Tommy  Mason   ,  ■l"*^ „*'fiii  J 

Riihard  Kent   John  Hallida.v 

5fT;,-c  Ralo«    C.  Henry  Gordon 

Kitty  Kins   Il'i.a  Chaf.e 

Mrs.  Mason    Clara  BlaodicK 

Mary  Nolan  .  .■.   Myra  Hampton 

James  Brent    Georp  Brent 


[at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  had  the 


,  Opera  Company  at 'Chicago  on  Dec.  in 
1930.  The  cast  last  night  was  as  follow; 

•  pa-e  of  IS.i'i    .    Ooiina,  Park 

A  Page  of  1930  , A 

count  De  G   Mr-  ArjhanfK 

incpDh   Mr.  Veuaolo 

Priideiice  .  ;  Mr..  CljS<N»en| 

Marguerite  (Camille)   Miss  Garde  l 

;  Saint-Gaudens  (A  Man  g^,.,  Hii 

'  Julie   !f"°'v.5,\i,'?i 

Count  Giray  Mr-  NlOOlM 

ITie  Lady  On  the  Piano. .  .Mme.  D  HwrmBioi 
A  Waiter     Mr.  OlWifrl 

'  Marguerite  s  Butler  Mr.  Dul 

Nanine  Mme.^Freun, 

M.   Duval  Mr.  Baromr 

The  Doctor   Mr^ 

Paul   :  Mr.  Strechnc 

M.  Robert   Mr.  Cavadoi 

Jacnues  'A  Pianist)   Mr  Danscrca 

The  conducter  was  Emit  C90Pe 

This  opera,  if  opera  it  may  be  callec 
was.  mounted  luxuriously.  The  produc 
tion  must  have  been  an  expensive  one 
The  wonder  is  that  the  managemen 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  ac 
cepted  the  work;  that  the  singers  coul 
have  been  persuaded— with  the  excep 
tion  nf  Miss  Garden— to  undertak 
the  extremely  difficult  and  ungratefi 
role.-;. 

The  libretto  is  in  its  main  feature 
a  vulgarization  of  a  story  that  th 
younger  Dumas  told  simply  and  pa 
thetically;  or  of  his  play  in  whlc 
Mme.  Bernhardt  arid  Mme.  Modiesk 
not  to  mention  others,  showed  grac 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  gaiety,  pas 
sion.  self-sacrifice  and  anguish. 

The  music  is  by  a  yoimg  man JJ" 
has  not  yet  learned  his  trade,  wne 
th«  music  is  not  chaotic  and  lutu 
there  Is  an  attempt  to  catch  the  spir 
and  expression  of  the  French  scno' 
graced  by  I>ebussy  and  Ravel;  but  M 
Forrest  has  neither  technical  spite  nt 
poetic  feeling.  The  prologue  brlni 
Armand  and  Camille  together  in  s 
opera  box.  The  music  Is  Incoii^'^a'i''' 
tial  even  ifi  the  ronversatio 
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h        (  Us  rrpdiublv  on  the.  ?nan- 
of  the  staRr.    Only  nnce  or  twicf 
thf  compaser  establish  a  mood 
Is  suited  to  part  or  situation— 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Father's 
to  Camllie  In  the  serond  act; 
1  In  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning 
le  final  scene  iu  the  bed  chamber, 
r    music  for  the  mast  part  ia  dull, 
terably  once  and  thU  U  a  fault 
to  be  forgiven.    The  Jazz  music 
•hlch  so  much  has  been  «ald  Is 
y.  a  ordinary  type. 

would  seem"  that  this  opera  were 
led  chiefly  to  allow  MLss  Garden  to 
|fy  her  ambition  and  to  show  the 
fable  Mme.  Claessen.";  as  Prudence, 
bd,  weavy  In  motion,  inarticulate  In 
p,  through  over  indulgence  In  wine. 
Garden  U  far  from  understanding 
appreciating    the    character  of 
;'s  heroine    She  has  created  a 
|ne  of  her  own  fancy,  not  attractive, 
^mpathetlc,  not  true  to  the  French 
I  of  the  "grande  amoureuse."  She 
Jws  her  gestures  for  this  heroine 
other  characters  In  which  she 
srly    shone.   She    may  embrace 
Jd  wildly,  she  may  run  up  and 
and   about,  gesture  frantically, 
rlth  self-pity,  scream  with  rage — 
artificial.   No  one  can  be  per- 
M  that  her  Camille  ever  existed. 

was  little  for  her  or  for  any  one 
^e  stage  to  sing.  Mr.  Hackett  made 
loet  of  what  was  given  to  him.  Mr. 
ihould  attend  a  dramatic  school 
(acquire  e«se»  and  significance  on 
tage.  When ^e  considers  the  na- 
)f  the  mu5i(MPocal  and  orchestral, 
i|s  surprised  mat  the  performance 
80  .ynooth.    Mr.  Cooper  was,  no 
largely  responsible  for  this, 
the  second  act  the  audience — 
ed  the  theatre — wts  enthusiastic. 
||oubt  this  was  largely  tlue  to  the 
scene  on  the  stage,  with  the 
Ifng,  the  yelling,  the  dancing  to 
that  had  little  or  no  merit  except 
unced  rhythm. 

ire  was  pleasure  as  one  sat  through 
Ipera  In  remembering  Verdi's  bewi- 
luslc  in  "La  Traviata."  and  uie 
jlrable  performance  a  few  nights 
\f  Claudia  Muzia  as  Vloletta. 

opera   this   afternoon   will  be 
Bina's  ■•Sold  Bride."  The  season  will 
;onlght  with  "Lucia  dl  Lammer  i 


the  l>o.<;t  .■^ch(X)l  of  danclnp — this  de- 
.•icription  Is  full  and  of  great  Interest. 

Anna  Pavlova  was  about  to  graduate. 
She  was  frail  and  thin.  She  hardly 
realized  that  in  her  lithe  shape  and 
technical  limitations  lay  the  greatest 
.•strength  of  her  rharmlng  personality, 

■o<r~Jiv. 


she  swallowed  co 


ver  oil. 


proudly  independent  country  of  Abys 
.^inis.  a  Coptic  Christian  empire  In  the 
centre  of  Mohammedan  Africa,  the- 
land  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  which  U 
.•-till  ruled  by  her  descendants,  .-showed 
typically  high,  dry,  flat  plalnj!,  with  tall 
trees,  stony  underfoot.  The  central 
the   <="'y  of  AddU  Ababa   (meaning  "The 
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eat  Russian  Dancer 
s  of  a  Remarkable 
Stage  Career 


.TRE  STREET;   The  Remink- 
f  Tamara  Karsavlna;  preface 
:.  Barrle;  45  Illustrations;  E.  P. 
i&  Co.  341  pp.  $5. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Karsavlna,  a  glory  of  the  Rus- 
let  when  it  was  at  the  height  of 
e,  never  visited  Boston  as  a 
of  Dlaghilev's  company,  but  in  , 

1924,  she  danced  In  Sym- 
all  without  stage  settings  and  in', 
Dgenlal  atmosphere  of  a  concert 
lun.    In  her  interesting  volume 
oirs  she  says  nothing  about  her 
res  in  this  country.    Her  story  | 
itn  her  dramatic  escape  from 
after  the  revolution  to  England,  j 
now  her  home.  | 
le^aughter  of  the  first  male  dancer  i 
me  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  St  i 
r4!rg,  as  a  child  she  looked  for-  • 
the  dancer's  life.    Though  her 
tured  father  was  opposed,  he  fed 
bition  by  telling  her  stories  of  i 
in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  , 
rather  than  the  hardships,  i 
was  fortunate  In  her  parents.  | 
one  was  unduly  stern  nor  too  | 
Jilt.  Their  punishments  were  mild, 
a  I  S  account  of  her  childhood  is 
flful  in  its  honesty  and  frankne.s5. 
did  not  chill  the  warmth  of 
life.    The   many    anecdotes  of 
diji  woes  and  Joys  throw  light  on 
racter  of  the  family  and  Tama-  i 
voted  nurse  Douniasha.    As  a  I 
^amara  read  books  of  adventure,  I 
alliens  of  Cooper  and  Jules  Verne, 
ntastlc  stories  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoff-  I 
-•^  ra^e  color  to  her  life.   She  lived 
ixfectktlon  of  marvels.    Her  moth- 
ea^n  was  to  make  a  dancer  of 
■  ■    "It  Is  a  beautiful  career  for 
4u,r  she  would  say,  "and  suppos- 
does  not  become  a  great  dancer, 
ii  y  of  the  corps  de  ballet  is  more 
n  educated  girl  can  expect  else- 
and  that  alone  will  make  her  in-  I 

lin  studies  were  necessary  to  en-  ' 
•  theatre  schools.   To  the  first 
f  arithmetic  and  the  Old  and  i 
re.'tament   Ftench   was   added.  I 
was  a  strict  diecipUne  In  The-  ' 
r  pet,  the  bulldihg  where  the  bal- 
ed its  art.  There  was-  a  dress 
days,  another  one  for  Sun- 
rhe  pupils  had  their  own  un- 
laws of  friendship:  a  girl  had 
'it  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  • 
ner  besides  the  acknowledged  i 
le  description  of  the  routine,  ' 
liner  of  instrnction,  the  opln-  | 
the  various  teachers  conoernlmt  I 


.s(*hool  doctor's  panacea."  But  Guerdt 
divined  the  quality  of  her  talent  and 
told  her  to  leave  acrobatic  effects  to 
others.  "What  you  imagine  to  be  your 
."Shortcomings  are  the  rare  qualities  that 
single  you  out  of  thousands."  Lydia 
Kyasht.  afterward.'!  a  famous  dancer,  was 
Tamara 's  sworn  friend.  Lopokova,  as  a 
small  pupil,  wa.s  given  into  Tamara's 
care.  Theodore  Kosloff,  later  known  in 
this  country  and  now  living  here,  was 
tranfferred  from  the  Moscow  school. 
The  St.  Petersburg  dancers  were 
tl^ought  in  Moscow  to  beltoo  academic; 
the  MoecoviteB  wttt  ju<]ge(l  in  St. 
Petersburg  "dancers  to  the  gallery."  The 
many  pages  devoted  to  the  training  of 
the  ballet  are  enjoyable,  whereas  they 
might  have  been  dry  and  uninfftrming. 

The  next  section  of  "Theatre  Street" 
is  devoted  to  the  Marinsky  Theatre, 
which  Tamara  entered  as  a  coryphee  at 
a  salary  of  720  roubles.   The  beginner 
usually  received  600  roubles  ."I  brought 
my  money  straight  to  mother;  she  gave 
me  my  fare  every  morning.    It  was  all 
the  pocket  money  I  had.    In  conse- 
quence I  never  could  buy  anything.' 
She  was  first  put  In  a  group  of  solo 
dancers.    Pavlova  was  one,  virtually  a 
ballerina.    The  theatre  and  the  audi- 
ence. Including  the  "balletomanes,"  are 
amusingly  described;  also  the  various 
ballets,  with  Tamara's  critldtems.  One 
becomes    acquainted    with    old  man. 
Johannsen,  an  instructor  with  one  eye 
and  a  vocabulary  of  oaths  of  uncommon 
wealth.    When  Tamara  had  her  first: 
leading  role.  In  "The  Ajvakening  of 
Flora,"  the  cynical  critic  Skalkovsky 
praised  her  "Inimitable  grace  of  a  young 
fawn,  Byzantine  eyes  and  supple  anns. 
Karsavlna,  by  her  descent,  belongs  to 
the  people  who  had  created  gods  and 
heroes,  whose  present  sons  carry  on  a 
small  traffic   In  sponges  and  Rahat 
Lakum.    .    .    .    She  gives  a  generous 
promise."    In  1904  she  met  Bakst,  "a 
dandified  young  man  In  appearance, 
pernickety  In  his  ways."     Italy  was 
visited,  and  there  Tamara  took  som« 
lessons  of  Slgnora  Beretta,  once  a  great 
star  at  La  Scala.  Nljlnsky  was  to  finisl 
the  school  In  1906.    Some  said  "He  i\ 
not  much  to  loc*  at,  and  will  never  b» 
a  first-class  mime."  ^.^t  was  Dlaghllefi 
who  made  him  "ft  creature,  exotlQ 
feline,  elfin."   There  Is  a  curious  story 
of  a  ballet  revolt,  of  Tamara,  Pavlova, 
Foklne,    as    revolutionaries.  Isadora 
Duncan  Is  discussed.    At  first  Tamara 
fell  completely  under  her  sway.  Later, 
in  Paris,  she  found  her  a  "militant  doc- 
trinaire."  "Her  art  was  personal  by  its 
very  nature,  and  could  only  have  re- 
mained so."     She  had  "shortcomings 
and  sublime  qualities." 

There  is  much  about  Isadora,  Foklne 
and  Sokolova.  Dlaghllev  has  a  whole 
chapter,  with  this  prefatory  note:  "The 
day  I  Ithlshed  this  book,  August  20th,  | 
1929,  I  got  the  news  of  Diaghlleff's  |- 
death.  I  offer  to  his  dear  memory  this 
section,  a  poor  expression  of  love  and 
boundless  admiration." 

It  woiild  be  a  pleasure  to  quot«  lib- 
erally from  this  engrossing  chapter,  but 
lack  of  space  forbids.  There  is  an  elab- 
orate study  of  DiaghUefl,  the  great  ar- 
tist, and  a  Plutarchian  description  of 
the  man  himself.  In  London  Adeline 
Genee,  "the  first  to  fight  the  strong  re- 
mains of  Victorian  prejudice,  not  only 
by  the  purity  of  her  art,  but  fey  her  high 
spiritual  Integrity,"  then  dancing  at 
the  Empire,  said  "sweet  and  encourag- 
ing words"  to  Tamara.  Lopokova  comes 
on  the  scene;  also  Chaliaptn.  Nljlnsky 
Is  expelled  from  the  Marinsky  troupe; 
marries  at  Buenos  Aires;  at  last  tragedy 
—the  loss  of  his  mind.  Ruth  Draper 
acted  for  Tamara.  "Not  a  word  could  I 
understand  ...  I  could  not  help 
feeling  I  was  seeing  an  actress  of  great 
power  In  front  of  me."  There  are  sev- 
eral pa.ge6  about  Cecchettl,  who  was 
often  In  Boston  with  the  Russian  Bal- 
let. Debussy,  Plavsl,  Hahn,  Cocteau  are 
not  iotvMtn,  nor  Str&uu  &nd  De  FaUa. 

ABYSSINIA  TOPIC 
OF  BURTON  HOLMES 

Evening  of  Wonders  Pictured  \ 
On  the  Screen 


New  Flower."  and  so  christened  by 
Menellk  II,  the  man  who  led  the  Abys- 
sinians  in  a  victorious  fight  against 
the  Italians,  and  who  consolidated  thi* 
land  into  a  powerful  and  respected 
state),  as  a  fair  city,  up-to-date,  popu- 
lous. Through  its  streets,  during  the 
ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  Halle 
SellaSsle,  "Conquering  Lion  of  Judah,' 
streamed  warrors  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  kingdom  (It  Is  larger  than  Prance 
and  Spain),  loyal  subjects,  and  the 
ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  great- 
est European  states  and  America,  who 
came  to  pay  respects. 

Certainly  the  welcome  extended  to 
visiting  Europeans  was  magnificent,  as 
lavish    as    the    Emperor's  venerated 
ancestor,  Solomon  himself,  might  have 
prepared.    Thousands   of   tall,  white- 
clad  warriers  lined  up  at  railway  sta- 
tions,  and   met   trains   with  solemn 
ceremony;  as  many  thousands  of  gen- 
erals, with  hippopotamus-hide  shields 
Uon-mane  capes  and  headdresses,  anc 
long  spears,  paraded   through  Addis 
Ababa,  or  rode  furiously  on  fine  hor.ses 
I  In  the  streets   traffic  regulators  be- 
came hysterical  when  forced  to  cop? 
with  laborers  carrying  telegraph  poles 
or  with  herds  of  goats;  there  were  times 
when  the  traffic  and  the  traffic  police- 
men engaged  in  hand-to-hand  combat, 
and  other  times,  when  the  policeman 
simply  laid  about  him  with  a  switch, 
quite  beside  himself.  The  scenes  of  the 
coronation  were  romantic,  proving  the 
living  reality  of  legends  that  seem  too 
ancient  ever  to  have  existed.  The  rob- 
ing of  the  King  in  magnificent,  gar- 
ments and  the  great  jeweled  crown,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  scepter  and 
the  sphere  of  life,  were  impressive.  The 
Emperor  himself,  In  the  many  views 
Mr.  Holmes  showed  of  him,  appeared 
to  he  of  Innate  majesty  and  Intelligence. 
Like  the  ruling  class,  he  Is  not  negroid 
but  Semitic.  In  his  train  are  many  tall, 
handsome  men  of  the  arrogant  Arabic 
type;  the  main  body  of  the  people  are 
the    stalwart.    Intelligent,    and  gay- 
hearted  Ethipoian,  fine-looking. 


B.  r  KEITH'S 


Taylor  i 
O'Meil  1 
ier.  Jr.  ^ 
)9  Ate?  ' 


The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's 
travel-talk  last  night  at  Symphony  hall 
^as  "Imperial  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Ethiopian  Coronation."  A  more  strange 
and  brilliant  panorama  of  people  and 
ceremonies  than  that  shown  is  diffl- 
cut  to  imagine.  From  the  moment 
when  Mr.  Holmes,  usually  so  impecc- 
ably correct,  appeared  on  the  stage 
robed  in  a  velvet  cape,  long  tight  white 
trousers,  an  overdress  of  scarlet  bro- 
cade, and  a  sun  helmet,  the  evening 
IV,  as  full  of  wonders.    Scenes   of  the 


NEW 
"Cimarron" 

An  all-lalkin?  screen  drama  adapted  b.v 
Howard  Estabrook  Irom  the  novel  nJ  the 
same  name  by  Edna  Ferber:  directed  by 
Wesley  Riigrsles  and  presented  by  Radio 
PicturcB.  with  the  lollowing  cast; 

"iancey  Cravat  Richard  Dix 

^abra  Cravat   Irene  Dunne  . 

iDi:fie  Lee  .  .  .  Eatelle  Taylor  i 

:Felice  Venable  Natice 

The  Kid  William  Collie 

,.Jess  Rickey  Roscoe 

Sol  Levy  Genrsre  E.  Stone 

I  Lon  Yountis   Stanley  Fiplds 

1  Louie  Heilner  Robert  McWade 

:Mrs.  Tracey  Wyatt  Edna  Mae  Oliver 

Mr.  Bixbv   Frank  Darien 

l3ai->h   Eugene  Jaiikson 

(Ruby  Bis'  Elk   (woman)  Dolores  Browii 

iRuby  Biff  Elk   (child)  Gloria  Venic 

Mnrch  Rankin  Otto  Hoffman 

Grat   Gotch  William  Orlamond 

Dotma  Cravat  (w-oman)  Nancy  Dover 

Donna  Cravat  tcbild  t  Helen  Parrish 

Cimarron  Cravat  (Man)  .  .  .  .Donald  Dillowa.v 
Cimarron  Cravat  (child)  .  .  .  Junior  Johnson  I 
Pat  Leary   •  •  •  ■  Robert  McKenzie  | 

So  many  photoplays  in  recent  years  ' 
have  been  called  epics  and  sagas  that ! 
the  words  have  lost  their  potency.   One  ; 
must  find  a  new  word  or  phrase  to  set ' 
In  appraisal    of    "Cimarron."    It    is  ( 
photodrama  of  finest  texture  and    of  i 
broadest  scope.    It  is  graphic,  himian.  j 
often  thrilling.   For  two  hours  and  five  - 
minutes — and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss , 
even  that  odd  five  minutes — ^Edna  Fer- 
ber's  stirring,  throbbing  narratives  is 
reproduced  by  Wesley  Ruggles  and  his 
camera*  and  his  players  so  vividly  and 
so  engfOeslngly  that  time  becomes  noth- 
ing.  You  realize  that  here  is  something 
extraordinary,  something    enduring,  a 
monumental  achievement  in  cinema- 
land. 

The  development  of  Oklahoma  from 
its  earliest  days  to  the  present  is  the 
broad  theme  of  novel  and  picture.  The 
two  dominant  figures  are  Yancey  Cra- 
vat and  his  wife,  Sabra  Venable  Cravat. 
Yancey  is  a  restless  dreamer,  orator,  ad- 
venturer; loyal  in  his  love  for  wife  and 
children,  champion  of  the  weak  and 
deliverer  of  the  oppressed;  a  deadly  pis- 
tol shot  and  a  hard  rider;  a  periodic 
wanderer  who  twice  abandons  his  home 
and  his  printing  oflSce,  who  in  perform- 
ing his  most  heroic  act,  that  of  saving 
countless  souls  from  annihilation,  sac- 
rifices himself,  or  what  is  left  of  an 
indomitable  man.  Sabra  is  gentle  born, 
loyal  enough  to  follow  her  husband  Into 
wild  lands,  to  help  him  In  his  work,  to 
condone  his  weaknesses,  to  honor  and 
t.0  worsh.^  him  even  In  his  cruel  ab- 
.^ences.  Through  a  period  of  41  years, 
the  picture  follows  the  lives  of  these 
two;  and  their  lives  are  interlocked  with 
the  extension  and  the  development  of 
civilization  of  that  vast  primitive  terri- 
tory which  was  to  become  one  of  these 
United  States.  As  Yancey's  fire  bums  H 
lower  and  lower,  Sabra's  mounts.  She 
has  been  elected  a  congresswoman.  She ; 
rushes  from  a  banquet  In  her  honor  to 
hold  in  her  arms  Yancey's  mangled 
body.  "Wife  and  mother,  you  stainless 
woman,  hide  me.  hide  me  in  your  love." 


he  exclalnw.  And  she  replies,  "Sleep, 
my  boy.  my  dearest  boy!"  Peer  Oynt 
and  Solvejg,  parting  In  the  mire  of  a 
frenzied  old  field! 

Edward  Cronjager,  chief  cameraman, 
has  performed  wonders.    The  opening 
shots  of  the  rash  of  the  land-seekers 
are  a  racing  whirl  of  wagons,  horses, 
human  beings.    Tlie  fight  between  the 
brutish  Yountis  and  Yancey  at  the  flrat 
church  service  In  the  gambling  saloon, 
and  that  with  The  Kid  and  his  out- 
laws, In  which  Yancey  comes  out  vic- 
torious, both  these  are  superbly  pic- 
tured and  acted.    There  are  many  In- 
stances of  other  deftly  .staged  scenes. 
If  there  are  moments  when  one'a  at- 
j  tention  flag.9,  when  Interest  langulshet, 
such  moments  are  soon  submerged  in 
(.some  new  and  exciting  episode.    It  is 
jsafe  to  say  that  never  before  has  a 
I  notable  novel  been  transferred  to  the 
j  screen  with  such  fidelity  or  such  Im- 
proving touches. 

!    Mr.  Dix  has  created    his  greatest 
{character.    He  shows  the  many  Mdes 
(of  Cravat  clearly,   dramatically.  His 
jspeech  is  natural— and  he  has  many 
{trying  scenes,  as  when  he  preaches  and 
kills  from  the  same  platform,  or  when 
he  defends  Dixie  Lee  in  court,  derpite 
[the  efforts  of  Sabra  and  the  other  good 
women  of  the  town  to  drive  her  out.  He 
is  tender,  gay,  boyish;  or  stern.  Im- 
mutable.   He  ages  before  .vour  eyes,  yet 
hl8  Inherent  strength  and  fascinating 
qualities  are  never  wholly  dimmed.  Miss 
Dunne  makes  Sabra  womanly  always, 
with  courage  and  vision  steadier  even 
than  that  of  Yancey.    There  are  many 
other  fine  performances,  such  as  those 
of  Eugene  Jackson  as  Isaiah,  the  Negro 
boy  who  adored  Yancey  and  died  for 
his  little  son;  of  Roscoe  Ates  as  the  . 
stuttering  printer;  of  Edna  May  Oliver  ' 
as  the  prim  widow    of    revolutionary  i 
lineage;  of  George  Stone  as  the  grateful 
Jewish  pedler-Merchant,  Sol  Levy;  of  I 
young  Mr.  Collier  as  the  likable  bandit; 
or  of  Mr.  Fields  as  the  craven  Yountis. 
Not  to  see  "Cimarron"  Is  to  miss  a 
glorious  picture,  W.  E.  Q. 

LOEWS  STATB 

"Dance,  Fools,  Dance" 

Ad  all-talklnr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Richard  Scha.ver  Irom  the  story  bv  Aurania 
Rouverol;  directed  by  Harry  Beaumont  and 
presented  by  Metro-Goldwj-n-Mayer  with  the 
lollowme  cast: 

Bonnie  Jordan  Joan  Crawford 

S?5>,    Lester  Vail 

Bert  Scranton   Cliff  Edwards 

Rodney  Jordan  William  Bakewell 

Stanle.y  Jordan  William  Holden 

Wallv       * •^'"'^ 
Parker  .•; ;  •  •.•.•purnell^l"'  pfaU 

 Hale  Hamilton 

 NataUe  Moorhead 

SiiV'f   Joan  Marsh 

^bitey  Russell  Hoptoa 

Joan  Crawford  makes  another  excur- 
sion into  the  underworld  in  "Dance, 
Fools,  Dance,"  current  feature  film  at 
Loew's  State  Theatre,  and  the  result  Is 
suflBclently  exciting  to  make  one  hope 
that  she  Is  through  with  the  tawdry 
"Blushing  Brides"  and  "Dancing 
Daughters"  stuff  that  has  been  her  pre- 
occupation for  the  last  year.  The  nar- 
rative is  consistently  interesting  and  for 
the  most  part  well  acted  and  directed. 
There  was  only  one  mistake  made:  The 
sort  of  mistake  that  gives  a  minor 
player  so  many  good  opportunities  that 
the  star  gets  left  out  In  the  cold.  The 
outstanding  performance  In  "Dance, 
Pools.  Dance"  Is  not  Miss  Crawford's 
admirable  as  It  is.  but  that  of  William 
Bakewell,  of  whom  more  anon. 

Bonnie  Jordan  and  her  brother,  Rod- 
ney, having  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and 
an  endless  round  of  good  times,  are 
left  without  a  cent  when  their  father 
dies  suddenly.  Bonnie  goes  to  worlc 
on  a  newspaper  and  Rodney,  an  easy- 
going likable  kid.  Is  taken  by  his  boot- 
legger, Wally,  to  Jake  Luva,  high-jacker 
and  gangster.  His  job  at  first  is  simply 
to  sell  Wally's  stuff  to  his  society 
friends.  Then  the  long  arm  of  ^rcum- 
stances  comes  into  play.  Luva's  men 
massacre  seven  members  of  a  rival 
gang,  an  affair  in  which  the  Innocent 
Rodney  Is  implicated.  Bert  Scranton, 
Bonnie's  deskmate  on  the  paper,  Is  sent 
out  to  pick  up  some  clues,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  talks  to  Rodney.  The 
boy,  his  nerves  all  shot  to  pieces,  la 
slightly  Indiscreet,  and  the  merciless 
Luva  orders  him  to  kill  Scranton  or  be 
killed  himself. 

Scranton's  death  sets  the  paper  In  an 
uproar,  and  Bonnie,  bitterly  grieved  at 
the  murder  of  her  friend,  agrees  to  a 
perilous  .■scheme  'propounded  by  the 
editor.  She  gets  a  job  in  Luva's  night 
club  and  soon  attracts  his  favorable 
attention.  While  dining  with  him  In  his 
apartment  she  answers  the  telephone 
and  hears  Rodney's  voice  on  the  other 
end.  Guessing  by  his  tone  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  she  goes  to  him  at  once 
and  he  tells  her  what  has  happened. 
Returning  home,  she  finds  Luva  and 
Wally,  who  have  come  to  get  rid  of 
her,  but  Rodney  is  close  behind.  Gun 
play  and  tragedy  ensue,  but  Bonnie 
finds  happiness  in  the  end  with  a  rich 
playboy,  Bob  Townsend,  who  had  be- 
haved rather  badly  but  learned  his  les- 
son In  time. 

Miss  Crawford,  thin  to  emaciation, 
plays  Bonnie  with  smouldering  Intensity 
and  a  satisfying  consistency.  William 
Bakewell's    depiction    of    a  pleasant, 
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(spoiled,   not  too  strong-wuiea  youjig 
man  who  takes  the  path  of  lesLst  re- 
isistance  and  is  then  driven  to  despair 

Ihv  the  torments  of  his  conscience,  is  ai  zcoti  iiuictw       —  —  - 

I  thoroughly  admirable  piece  of  work.  In-  I  gpott  s  novel.  "The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
'  deed,  his  death  at  the  end  of  the  story  ,  „  ^  ^  performed  at  Naple.-!.  Sfpt. 

_^   ,f  „=r,„inpiv  mnvinff  moment  1       1835    The  cast  of  the  present  pi-o- 

ductlon: 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chica^ 
Civic  Opera  Company  in  "Luclia  di 
Lammermoor,"  an  opera  in  three  acts 
(four  acts  as  played)  by  Gaetano  Doni- 
zetti libretto  by  Cammarano  based  on 


deed  his  aeam  at  me  cnu  i^"^ 
was  the  mcst  genuinely  moving  moment 
in  the  film.   Cliff  Edwards,  separated 

■  from  hU  ukelele,  contributes  an  excel-    oucuuu.    ^^^^  j^.,, 

lent  bit  as  the  too-intelligent  reporter  U^d  H*''7'^^|?irmiir,' '  iHii' 'si^wr  ^ 
Scranton.    Lester  Vail,  a  newcomer  to  |  Lu<-.a  d.  Kimm.rm  ^^^^^^^  ^^  i^Xii 

the  screen,  has  so  ungratful  a  role  that  ^  „,  Ravea»''o^*  •  •  /.Aeo'ior*  Wtch 
ludement  on  hl-s  abilities  wUl  have  to  U  ord  Arthur  virnUo.  iAM«r. 

b^  '^^s^poned    He  has  an  agreeable  Raymond  ,,.^„„,Y,^^^^^^ 
voicr  however,  and  a  pleasing  manner,  i^.i;;:^,,,,  captam  oi  the  G^'^^^^^i^^  ^riero 
.William  Holden,  Clark  Gable  and  Earle  <  ■,.„,,i  nances        '^e  Ban« 

visit  to  Boston  f  ded    ast  mg 
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"THE  SOLD  BRIDE" 

By  PHIMP  HALE  Setlc  conductor  «?f?;''threS- 

Sl  h  Smetana.  ^'^0^"'=;,^  J^'^^kl ''"'^'^^  ''"'''^"aWv  devoSdiffi. 
German  on  Feb.  19.  1909.  But  It  was  a  P™Jir  scene  was 

°V». »»    -  „   -.p'is'g-L  SS^.;S£;»W; 

Kruschina   -jime.  olszewska    .-j-f  well  be  expected  to  court  aangei 

Kathmka   ! 'i.      Mme.  RaeidT  aligns  w«""^  Luci*  Charming  to 

Maris    Mr.  Baromeo  and  seeic  Qeaifi   *  "  -„.f„i  in  move- 

Micha   iime.    SharnoAj         ^yg  and  most  /^  .^'^Vl 

and  pleMlng  folk  opera,  hich  anetana  sbght  f ^'^^^^y-^i^^tion  of  the  warm 
wrote  to  show  that  he  could  catch  the.  n  gl.  an  ^app^^^^^.^  ^'..^'^'^ent 
^a^ional  spirit  without  being  at  all  in-  |  .^j     ^o  do  them  J"f"«   that  went 

flS  by  Wagner,  for  ^^^^  JtcVTer^i^rof  the^r^o^ 

charge  had  been  brought  against  earuerfect    iwr  s   g  s 

wor^  by  him  th»t  they  were  full  f  f^i'^tuke  absorption  which  she  put 
wSeSmTHe  thought  he  could  oi^-  ^„^;J,^t\ad  a  charm  of  Jts  own  which, 
™ffenbach.  but  he  had  not  comtoed  w,t^^^^^^ 


ro«i— ^^^^^^^^^^ 


husband;  Roger  ir-ryu..  v.   _  ^ 

Mr  Bice  ha.s  told  the  world  how  ^^^-^^  Ss  psychological  history^ 


rpo^STo.  the  one  in  which 
Uke  me  into  a  world  as  remote  as  po 

--ohethougtof.^y^-.r2Sf:i=^^^^ 
thought_of  sunUght  and  c^_^^^.^ 


:rUor  and  "the  '^r^^^.^rnot  sentimenUl;  nor 

HeWd  not  --^rd^notCenrp;^^^^^  ^ 
,  fantastical  °ne.  Jo^  he  did  n^^^^^  ^  sophistlca  ed  f-- 
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i  fantastical  °f '  J^^.      "  ^e  mots,  a  sophisticated  ^^"^  to  me  that 

f  '"\hat  anTone  would  look  for  f  ^dil^Jg.e^^To  h^  fallen  into 

"^lll  2S         that  wa.^;  -torv  of  ^ 
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Braut.'- which  sn„^,^  „.  ..„^ 

^§?Shat  thlf  translation  is  not  so 
were  n»t  that  tnis  uaj  jihrettist  Sa- 
grateful  to  the  ean  J^^^o"^  naughty 
lina  may  have  been  a  ^^"j^°^,SMtalr 
deeds;  he  was  "^^^f?,  ^ed  under  a 
o?  ^^P'<^^h^'.rLTT!ool  libretto; 


L^a^.  ^^o^rbt^aS^oas^o^"^ 
Mr.  Cortis  used  his  fine  voice  ^  th 
admirable    dramatic  '^'^.^^J^^^^l 
skill;  his  acting  had  »  dlrectn^  and 


clear.-  simple,  human,  J"^o^"^Vharac-  Mr.  Bonelli,  prevented  by  »jn?ss  "om 
^   v.%.,^irnr  a  one  familiar  cnarai^  ,       j.j  „nnA  wnrt  as  Liord  Henry, 
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clear,-  si"}Pi„^/  """i^ng  amiliar  charac 
marriage  broker,  along  ^^^^ 

contemptible  and  was  circus 
Sabina  had  the  happy  Wea  ol  a  curcus 
coS  fnto  the  village;  a  ^<^^J^\^^^^^ll; 

mm 

Thi-;  nerformance  was  .spirited  ara 
m^tlcalW    it  was  musically  agreeable 
?^ough    not  ideal.    The  choruses  were 
^nn^  with  the  appropriate  vigor  and 
s^ority  the  quintet  in  the  last  act  one 
o?  thf  composer-s  happiest  nspjations 
^?as  delig  itful;  Mme.  Ra^J^l  was  grate 
ful  to  the  eye,  imaftected  not  trying  lo 
iw  the  nrima  donna  in  a  part  that,  is 
that  of  aToubrette;  Mr.  Strack  forgot 
tha   he  Ld  ever  .sung  i"  Wagner's  op- 
era.s  and  was  a  human  bemg.  Mr.  Kip  , 
rie<  as  is  his  wont  in  a  comedy  part  ] 
ovfrplayfxi.  introduced  business  not  in 
Sng  with  the  character  of  the  mar- 
riage broker,  anything  to  raise  a  laugh. 
Mr  Dua.  the  foolish  stutterer  enam- 
ored of  Esmeralda  who  was  to  show 
Wm  how  to  put  on  a  bear's  skirv  for 
thP  stroUer  who  was  to  hare  played  the 
bSr  was' drunk,  acted  in  'ow  comedy 
vein;  perhaps  the  role  should  be  so 
tiken-  but  this  little  opera  is  not  a 
fire?  nor  should  it  be    so  P«j;for>ned 
It  Is  k  peasant  comedy,  not  without  epi- 
■odes  of  tender  sentiment. 

Then  there  were  the  two  national  ! 
dances  Smetana  loved  the  polka  He 
wrots  one  for  the  piano  as  ear^  as 
1840:  he  wrote  nearly  20  more  Polk^s 
de  concert,  polkas  de  salon,  polkas  for 
Uiu's"  G^rgette.  Marie.  The  .^^'^T^.s 
movement  of  his  string  quartet  Aus 
meinem  Leben"  is  marked  quasi  po 
ka  -  Ke  himself  was  known  m  his 
vouth  as  passionately  fond  of  th^e  dance_ 
'  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  opera 
and  the  performance. 


uncertainly,  warmed  up  mto  a  eu 
~re^o^^^"^"s.\^ 


'"^^^^"^^^  -people.  It  w-as  a  pyou  .^^^^  ^,3,. 
ings  which  befall  extra  ^^^^  *P^''^"'^f .  ureavety,  its  extrava- 

done  in  the  isolation  of  my  ^^s  color,  ^t^  gavety^ 

1  enjoyed  it  ^^^^^^f^^Jcs    Beyond  that,  there  is  no  meaning  ^^^^^ 

and  Die'  supplies  that  need.    grandson  of  Edward  Moul- 
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simply  is  that  a  ce..»-  ^^^^ 
ict  has  now  heen  entirely  ^^^^^ 
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P^rii^^^X^r:l^-eciar 

l-    notice  p  ppople-s 

Jordan  hall.  •5-1=  r-  Tv^o^pson 

the  Vienna  Woods,     urieg,  i»» 
"rrdlnhaU.8:15P.M.    Boston  CWic 
symphony  oixhe.stra.  Jos^Ph  ^ag^ 

Blll^o^Ji^rh^a-'^VcImm^ 
^-J^ephlin/^^rfa^^^tinifin 
Public    Lib'-ary.  8P.M.| 

quartet  >  Messrs.  Bowles,  Henry,  Benn, 
M.  Gordon 

string  quartet.    Brahms,  quartet.  A 
minor,  ^p.  51.     Carpenter,  quartet 
fflrst  time).  Ravel,  quartet  . 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8.15  F.  M..| 

George    C-op^S^ianist.  Martinl.r 
?arab«nde.  Scarlatti,  Pastorale.  Ca- 
nriccio    Bach,  Jesus  Christus,  Films 
Dei     Chopin.    Fantasie-Impromptu.  I 
?  se.    Ma'urka.    Ravel.  Ri.-don^ 
Debussv     Lc    Petit    Berger.  Dan.se 


V.       For  a  long  time  Ofl^n^^acns  ^^^^ble  trageay 

Vienna  on  account  o^;^^j4\^7eXming  at  the  time  of  the  fir^-  ^.^^ 
Theatre  where  the  opera  was  pe  ^^^Z    Z^rLZen^'^i^on''  of 

understandable.  At^"„^"!,  f.^ily  objectod  ^o  the  misrepre 
cause  some  of  Hof-f^J^^.S  -jenny  Lind."  was  shown  | 

„e»rly  every  aspect  ol  the 

lII_When  she  studied  wix  ^ 
:  Scandinavia.         .  -  otto  Goldschmidt  and  she  diea  honeymoo- 
^        IV-She  -amed  OUo  Go^^^^^  XtSevr^ype  of  the  tw 

at  the  age  of  67.  •  ^thampton,  Mass.  A  Qa„  ^oui 
was  spent  on  Round  HiU.  r^o^  ^^^^-^^j^gn.    It  was  given  to^tri^  «„^ohon| 


H.  Mudgett  by  the  o«»e  ^^^^ 
not 
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friendly  feelmg^There 
hla  visits  as  a  bore. 


Mr.  H.  I.  Phinips  of  the  New  vorlc  Sun  read  this'  paragrapl>  on  a  Ihc- 

*"SrcTawlev  ha3  acted  with  Solhern  and  Marlowe;  also  with  Jane 
wl,  and  since  1296  with  the  Olvic  R<'Pertory  Theatre 
He  gave  it  this  headline:  "Maybe^It  Only  Seems  That  Long. 
Mr.  Stephen  Rathbun  is  not-the  only  one  ^ho  thi^k.s  that  theatregoers 
entitled  to  hear  a^  well  a.s  see.  He  recently  wrote  in       ^f^™. ^^^'J 
hhe  present  fashion  of  realistic  acting,  pleasing  as  it  ib,  has  a  f  fJ^O'^'^^' 
vers  oftJn  r^ad  their  lines  «>  naturally  that  they  forget  about  the  au- 
Thev  Indeavor  to  have  a  private  conversation  on  the  stage.  And 
rpri^ate^^nJersaUon"  Tmean  5.at  they  speak  their  lines  -  -.0^  « 
hed  conversational  tone  that  persons  seated  in  the  ''^^^^f  ^^he  a^^^;- 

,  ,  ,  „,v„f         «v   At  least,  they  cannot  hear  every  woia 

"^ha^e^«n"5  f  nS;i'-it  were,  b^  too'much  realism  on  the  pa.t 
It.  They  nave  ""n^a^^^  ^^^^^      ^  ^^.^^^^  conversation  even  in  a  love 


the  actors. 


thei 


ne  on  the  sta..  ---J^/itoTot" 

nrt:;"by^r^^^^^^^^^^  a  common  fault  both  with 

'-l' d^StrJ'rhare'^^r^itten  before  on  the  need  for  clarity  of  speech 
tii  oJt  of  actors  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  empha- 
.d  J"  roig^y    AS  theatregoers  who  are  seated  in  the  rear  of  a  theatre 
•  at  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  close  view  of  _the  stage,  at  lca,,t 
y  should  be  able  to  hear  everjMWord  of^the  dialogue. 
Apropos  of  "Street  Scene"  MrTst:  John  Ervine  writes;    "The  story  is  a 
r  one  and  I  am  not  interested  in  the  exact  reproduction  of  garbage  cans 
the  s  age  but  the  sincerity  of  the  author  is  transparent.  Mr^  Rice  has 
acutely  perceptive  eye.    He  observes  the  whole  of  our  outside.    If  his 
ow  edge  of  our  hidden  life  were  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  his  knowledge 
dour  superficial  life,  he  would  be  the  master  dramatist  of  our  time. 

"Pickwick"  in  German  has  "been  broadcast  in  Berlin.    They  say  that 
m  Weller  survived  translation;  that  "Koteletten  und  Tomatensauce  was 
effective  in  Advokat  Buzfuz's'  address  to  the  jury  as  "Chops  and  tomato 
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n  c  e  p  t  s 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ba.sil  Maine,  a  music  critic  of  high  standing  in  London,  is  the  author  of 
vel,  "Rondo,"  which  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  It  is  not 
nisical  novel,"  with  a  superfluity  of  what  Artemus  Ward  called  "pretty 
-keeping  talk,"  there  is  no  gush,  no  hifalutin  over  "masterpieces."  The 
•  is  of  a  man,  who  happened  to  be  a  music  critic  by  profession,  and  his 
ntures  with  four  women,  one  of  whom  does  not  appear.  What  the  hero, 
e  hesitating,  doubting  critic  can  be  said  to  be  heroic,  thinks  of  his  pro- 
on  is  here  of  chief  concern. 

fie  meets  Roma,  when  Hfe  was  having  only  walk-on  parts  in  plays.  She 
ed  to  him  as  if  he  had  encountered  her  in  a  procession  of  masks.  "At 
point  I  had  been  talking  like  a  machine  to  a  yellow  dress  and  an  aura 
n."  She  had  an  aggressively  physical  personality.  It  was  at  her  house 
he  met  Eustace  Glint,  a  pianist,  who  relied  upon  her  for  the  sympathy 
h  he  failed  to  obtain  from  his  wife.  At  least  Roma  thought  so.  The 
who  had  decided  to  leave  the  stage  and  to  become  a  music  critic — 
y  'become'  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  donning  a  uniform!"— was  let  into 
louse  by  a  maid  whose  "careful  tread  and  anxious  look,  hoped  to  con- 
0  me  that  there  was  a  Presence  in  the  house  and  that  I  would  do  well 
move  my  shoes  before  entering  the  room,"  for  Glint  was  playing  De- 
s  "Jardins  sous  la  pluie."  "The  rain  continued  to  pour  out  on  the  gar- 
like a  shower  of  bullets.  What  plants,  what  flowers,  I  thought,  could 
land  this  relehtless  cascade?"  There  was  an  insolent  parade  of  self 
ance.  "The  delicate  lines  of  the  music  were  used,  not  as  a  means  of 
I  ling  a  continuity  of  life,  but  as  tight-ropes  upon  which  this  audacious 
might  casually  caper  to  prove  how  little  he  cared  for  anything  but 
((show  of  things.'"  The  hero,  Mark  Haverland,  disliked  Glint  at  once, 
isliked  him  more  when  the  pianist  said:  "I  hear  you've  taken  up  music 
tjism"—  ("taken  up"— what  an  eloquent  expression  of  his  mind!)— "don't 
t,  you've  got  to  write  me  a  damned  good  notice  for  my  recital  on 
lesday  week." 


good  thing  i<<  "ly  player  or  singer  or  conductor,  however  eminent." 

These  dari.  i^  u  cs  would  wait  for  any  slight  Infraction  of  "the  IHtlc 
code  of  platform  procedure,  which  each  had  laboriously  made  for  himself. 
Every  night  there  were  the  same  inevitable  puns  on  the  performer's  name 
or  the  works  to  be  played.  A  new  work  by  a  Russian  composer  afforded  end- 
less opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their  sluggish  wit." 

And  so  Haverland  thought  at  times  that  his  profession  was  a  despicable 
one.  He  was  angered  when  a  woman,  stirring  her  tea,  said  to  him:  "I  can 
tliink  of  nothirife  more  delightful  than  to  attend  a  concert  every  night  of 
one'.<;  life." 

Having  heard  Franck's  violin  sonata  or  Chopin's  Fourth  Ballade  a 
dozen  times  in  a  month,  he  began  to  detest  "the  Integument  of  sound  which ' 
so  often  passes  for  the  work  itself." 

The  veteran  critic,  Henry  Rose,  a  great  authority,  discouraged  him. 
•  There's  no  such  thing  as  music  criticism."  he  said.  "With  an  h-onic  smile 
which  seemed  to  add,  "except  mine— and  perhaps  yours,  although  I  never 
read  it  ....  If  I  were  as  young  as  you,  I  should  give  up  criticism  as  a 
liopeless  job  and  become  a  boxer  or  a  film-star."  Then  followed  a  discussion 
of  whether  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  personality  In  criticism. 

At  Prague  there  were  Burmese  dancers.  Haverland  came  to  know  one 
o£  them  whose  body  was  as  "slim  and  lissom  as  a  willow  branch."  She  had 
a  rich,  thick  Californian  brogue.  "Some  of  the  girls  are  natives,"  she  told 
him.  "I've  never  set  eyes  on  Burma.  I  was  b>orn  In  Bakersville,  California." 
She  called  herself  Manari  Tan.  She  went  to  England  and  was  persuaded 
to  take  lessons  in  English  diction  from  Mary  Filson-Orr,  "sometimes  mem- 
ber of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree's  company— (she  had  played  parts  like 
Audrey  and  Hypolita  and  Emilia,  a  versatile  woman!)— now  an  authority." 
The  description  of  her  teaching  is  as  amusing  as  the  story  of  the  drive 
with  Manari  to  Cambridge  is  delightful.  It  was  there  that  Haveriand  went 
into  the  chapel  and  played  Bach's  organ  music  to  her.  On  the  way  home 
she  said  to  him,  "I've  no  time  for  fooling  around.  In  sex  matters  I'm  just  a 
baby.  I  don't  know  the  first  thing.  You  see,  I've  been  a  good  little  working 
girl.  Well,  almost."  Afterwards  at  her  lodging  house,  waiting  for  her,  he 
read  a  magazine  article.  The  picture  of  a  naked  Balisian  beauty  put 
thoughts  of  Manari  into  his  head.  .  .  . 

Tlie  fourth  woman  was  a  German  prima  donna  about  to  sing  at  Covent 
Garden,  a  woman  of  noble  character.  They  grew  to  be  friends,  and  talked 
without  reserve.  She  rarely  spoke  of  her  work  in  the  opera  house.  It  was 
she  who  told  Haverland  he  must  go  back  to  Madonna,  the  woman  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated— why  is  not  told.  "You  will  find  love.  <3o  to 
her.  .  .  .  You  have  broken  joy  upon  the  wheel  of  lust.  The  fragments 
are  in  your  hands.  P^turn  quickly  to  what  remains." 


here  is  much  about  Roma— a  careful  study  of  this  extraordinary 
m— the  last  that  is  seen  of  her  she  Is  a  street-walker— but  let  us 
r  read  what  Haverland  has  to  say  about  his  colleagues;  and  let  us 
for  his  peace  of  mind  that  they  are  not  the  men  now  actually  at  work 
sndon.  If  they  are  we  should  advise  Mr.  Maine  to  take  his  exercise 
dark  and  in  side  streets. 

Ilaverland  began  to  loathe  his  calling.  Wigmore  Hall  became  to  him 
vflt,  "wherein  night  after  night  promising  musicians  were  committed  to 
The  bouquets  that  were  rushed  in  with  such  indecent  haste  by  the 
;(jdents  after  the  first  group  of  songs,  and  then  laid  out  in  profusion  on 
iano  lid,  became  wreaths  arranged  upon  a  coffin.  The  other  members 
]v  unholy  profession  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  underUkers, 
ned  into  a  waggish  indifference  by  a  lifetime  of  funereal  rites." 
lewellyn  Griffeths  was  "more  and  more  pleased  with  the  little  reputa- 
ii-Jhe  won  for  himself  15  years  earlier,  by  arranging  a  few  Welsh  folk- 
as  piano  duets." 

rthur  Proudfoot,  since  the  publication  of  his  monograph  on  Purcell, 
!dJ)ecome  "clumsier  than  ever  with  his  enthusiasms  and  Indictments,  in- 
Hy  so  where  singers  were  concerned." 

Viere  was  B.  A.  Honeyman,  "who  knew  all  the  people  really  worth 
Aiig,  and  snubbed  all  the  people  not  worth  knowing,  especiaUy  If  he 
them  already,  and  was  said  to  be  WTiting  a  beck  on  the  Madrigal  that 
iij,  prove  the  utter  futility  of  all  previous  books  on  that  subject." 
alliam  Fisher,  a  translator  of  libretti,  contracts,  wills,  all  manner  of 
documents,  "whose  frequent  attacks  of  hay  fever  rarely  permitted  him 

at  a  recital  for  more  than  five  minutes." 
::nes  Lexington,  "upon  whose  high  brow  'The  Dignity  of  the  Press' 
oe  read  by  any  with  eyes  to  see,  and  whose  example  to  the  younger 
;r:,s  of  his  staff  was  so  slavishly  followed,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
jtjl  \\hich  of  them  had  written  a  given  piece  of  criticism." 
I  hypersensitive  Thwaites  had  been  compelled  to  weep  after  Schnabel 
J,-^-'    pd  a  .sonata  by  Beethoven^ "and  ever  after  had  failed  to  find  any 


SacreFT)anse  Profane,  Retlets  dans 
I'eau.     Pa^odes,     L'Apres-Midi  dun 
i    Faune    Turina,  '  Los    Babedoress  de 
i    MazanUla.     De  la  Vina,  Andaluza. 

Pittaluga,  Danza  de  Chivato.  Nm, 
!    Serenata.  Turina,  Sacro-Monte.  Nln, 

Homenje  a  la  Jota. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.. 
Boston     Svmphony    orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special 
notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M., 
Ernest  Schelling's  concert  for  young 
people.  Destouches,  Le  Tambourin  de 
Triomphe.  Rameau,  Rigaudon,  Mu- 
sette. Gavotte  from  "Acante  et 
Cephlse."  Bach,  Suite.  Folk  songs; 
Hexlein  willst  du  tanzen.  Hopsa  Ll- 
zella.  El  Vito  (Dorothy  Gordon, 
singer)  Gretry,  Tambourin  et  Glgue. 
The  cliildren  will  sing  "  'Taint  Gwine 
Rain  No  More."  Players  from  the  Bos- 
ton Svmphony  orchestra. 

Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M..  Nikolai  Orloff,  j 
pianist.  Scarlatti,  Pour  Sonatas. 
Schumann,  Etudes  Symphonlques. 
Chopin,  Twelve  Preludes.  Stravinsky, 
day's  Symphony  concert. 
Danse  Russe  from  "Petrouchka."  De- 
bussy. Toccata.  Liszt,  Feux  Follets, 
and  Polonaise. 

Symphony  hall.  8  P.  M.,  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzkv,  conductor.   Repetition^ot  FYi- 


JOHN  McCORMACK 

recital  by  John  McCJormack  Is  an 
'ent  against  which,  apparently,  the 
ements  conspire  in  vain.  The  people 
jho  came  through  yesterday's.,  snow  to 
isten  to  the  popular  Irish  tenor  were 
jiore  than  enough  to  occupy  all  avall- 
ble  seats  In  the  auditorium  and  on- 
loth  sides  of  the  platform  of  Symphony 
[all;  a  considerable  number  stood.  This 
frss  Mr.  McCormack's  program:  O 
keep  why  dost  thou  leave  me?  (Semelej 
Handel:  Sentirsi  il  petto  accendere  (Ar- 
jtaserseV  Vinci;  Memnon,  Arthur  Foote; 
/Good  Night,  Dear  (Old  Lute  Melody), 
arranged  by  Bunten:  Old  Sacred  Lulla- 
bv   (from  the  German),  arranged  by  j 
Liddle;  When  Night  Descends,  Rach- 
maninoff; The  Bard  of  Armagh,  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  John  Larchet;  The  Gar- 
den Where  the  Praties  Grow,  arranged 
by  S.  Liddle;  Kathleeen  Mavourneen,  J. 
hf.  Crouch;  What  an  Irishman  Means 
bv  Machree  (words  by  F.  P.  Donnelly, 
S.  J.),  Ernest  Torrence;  The  Fairy  Tree, 
Vincent  O'Brien;    Far  Apart,  Edwin 
Schneider;  The  Prayer  Perfect  (words 
bv  James  Wiytcomb  Riley),  Oley  Speaks. 
Alfred  Boyington,  violinist,  played  the 
following  pieces:  Lied  ohnc  Worte,  Men- 
delssohn:  Etude-Caprice,  Wieniawsky; 
Melody,    Glueck;    Caprice  Viennoise, 
Kreisler.  Edwin  Schneider  was  accom- 
panist. 

Mr.  McCormack's  qualities  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  He 
combines  the  charm  of  sentiment,  the 


humor,  the  telling  diction  of  the  periect  I 
ballad-singer  with  a  delicate  mastery 
of  vocal  technique  that  makes  him  no 
less  admirable  a  singer  of  otfl  airs  of 
more  formal  kind,  or  of  that  sort  (like 
the  old  German  lullaby  and  the  old  lute 
tune  which  he  sang  yesterday)  whose 
beauty  lies  rather  in  the  charming,  un- 
affected grace  of  the  tune  Itself  than  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  words.  He  is  thus 
fortunate  in  a  faithful  following  of  at 
least  two  different  kinds  of  listener — 
not  only  those  who  yesterday,  as  ever, 
applauded  to  the  echo  his  characteris- 
tically winning  way  with  some  Irish 
folk.5ongs  and  unpretentious  ballads,  but 
also  those  who  admired  his  spirited  and 
graceful  singing  of  the  air  "Sentirsi  il 
Petto,"  by  Leonardo  Vinci  (not  the  fa- 
mous artist,  engineer,  etc.,  but  a  nota- 
ble composer  of  the  early  18th  century). 

If  a  fault  may  be  found  with  Mr. 
McCormack,  it  is  with,  his  occasional 
tendency  to  introduce  certain  character-  ' 
istlcs  of  the  ballad  style  into  his  singing  ' 
of  other  kinds  of  song.  Yesterday  after-  I 
noon,  for  instance,  a  slightly  explosive  | 
enunciation  of  the  words  broke  up  the  { 
legato  of  Handel's  "O,  sleep."  whUe  a  I 
habit  of  altering  the  written  musical  | 
rhythm  into  a  rather  choppy,  more  na- 
tural, speech-rhythm  destroyed  its  flow- 
ing, classically  even  progress.  Similarly, 
this  predominating  clarity  of  the  word 
spoiled  the  crepuscular  mood,  the  "at- 
mosphere," of    Rachmaninoff's  "When 
Night.  Descends"  (otherwise  known  as 
"In  the  Silence  of  Night").  But  in  gen- 
eral the  concert  was  such  as  to  rouse 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm.  There  were 
many  encores,  of  course.  One  stentori- 
oas  voice  in  the  second  balcony  per- 
sisted, to  Mr.  McCormack's  amusement, 
but  in  vain,  in  requesting  "Johnny"  to, 
sing  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer";  the 
owner  of  the  same  voice  appeared  a  lit- 
tle later  to  be  delivering  himself  of  an 
oration,  though  its  purport  was  lost  In 
the  storm  of  applause  which  was  re- 
warding the  singer.  3.  S. 


PEOPLE'S  STMPHONf 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
1  gave  its  seventh  concert  <sf  the  season 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  haU.  Be- 
cause of  the  Illness  of  Thompson  Stone, 
conductor,  the  program  was  directed  by 
Will  Dodge,  tne  orchestra's  assistant 
conductor.  Esther  Miller,  pianist,  was 
the  soloist).  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sytnrhonie  Poem  "Finlandia"  ..Sibelhn 

Peer  (Jynt"  Suite    GrioE 

iieefried  Idrl    ,  ■.  ...Wagrner 

loncerto  No.  2  In  A  Major  for  Pianolorte 

Liszt 

^'altz,  "Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods" 

Johann  Strauss 
March  of  Homage  from  "Sifiird  JorsalJar" 

Gries 

Yesterday's  concert  was  delightful  in 
many  ways.  First,  the  program  was 
well  chosen,  being  compounded  of  short 
pieces,  classic  favorites  and  not  too  dif- 
ficult symphonic  music — exactly  the 
musi  that  should  round  out  Boston's 
symphony  orchestra  fare,  and  lend  it 
variety,  before  the  seasonal  advent  of 
Pops.     And   SMondly.   the  orchestra 
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fealfy  bloomed  under  Mr.  Dodge's  baton. 
The  tone  was  rich  and  full.  "itr"ice£ 
were  secure,  and  a  splendid  flexibility 
and  sensitiveness  to  the  dasires  of  the 
leader  made  ItseU  noticed. 

Mr    Dodge  set  vigorous,  expressive 
tempi-  his  beat  is  clear,  precise,  de- 
pendabl*.   Under  his  guidance,  the  or- 
chestra played  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt  suite 
with  a  refreshingly  northern  sparkle, 
like  fresh  snow;  Mr.  Dodge  knows  that 
Griee  Is  never  sentiment'al.  but  merely 
naive  and  lmaginati^'e.    The  tempi  M 
set,  the  clean-cut  melodic  lines  and 
the  dynamic  variety  he  achieved,  made 
this  music  well  worth  hcarmg.  over- 
played though  It  is.    Wagner-s  ■  Siog- 
frled  Idyl"  was  a  little  less  successful, 
on  the  whole,  but  then  It  demands  In- 
finitely i*iore.  Though  it  was  not  a  fin- 
ished performance,  still  it  was  a  moving 
and  tender  one;  the  threads  of  melody, 
and  the  rich  Wagnerian  orchestration, 
were  woven  by  the  orchestra  into  a 
strong  Upestry  of  music,  satlsfjangly 
expressive      Mr.     Dodge's  V'^nn^se 
waltzes  are   heartier,  more  bouncing 
and  gay  that  those  generally  purveyed 
in  concert  halls;  "Geschlchte  aus  dem 
Wiener  Wald"  was  only  momentariij 
sensuou.-;  yesterday— most  of  the  time 
it  was  honest  dance  music,  joyous  and 
full  of  life.  ^,  _i  „ 

The  prche.<;tra  gave  a  stirring  per- 
formance of  LlszS's  A  Major  Piano  ^Con- 
certo, with  the  competent  and  poised 
co-operation  of  Esther  Miller  at  the 
piano  Miss  MUler  plays  with  security, 
brilliance,  and  rhythmic  verve.  That 
the  orchestra  was  too  loud  some  of  .he 
time  was  regrettable,  for  it  co^-ered  some 
of  her  delicate  and  agUe  passage  work. 
She  was  warmly  applauded,  and  pre- 
sented r^r\th  a  basket  of  flowers. 

A  large  audience  heard  the  concert, 
and  gave  signs  of  enjo>Tnent. 

The  next  concert  of  the  orchestra  will 
take  place  on  Feb.  22.  The  program  will 
be  announced  later.  E.  a. 


KEITH-BOSTON 
Tftc  Right  of  U  aj/" 

An   all:UlUin.   i;^oen   drama  ^^^P'^lJl^ 


Frai.c:8  Kclwaiil  Farakon  I  Parker, 
Sf  "'^^^"'V;anTI   .v<i  an.l  prcsenl^J  by 

Charl's  -Boaiit.!     Slceic...     Lorotta  A  oiintr 

Rosalie  EvaiUiuel    prcii  Xohler 

Joe   PortusaiP  'William  Jaimi'.v 

Hilly  VVantaee   gnU/.  F.<l"ar<ls 

miii  TriKlel   G<-or-.;e  Tiono. 

The  Cum   Halliwell  Hnhlw's 

The  Seisriieur    olive  Tell 

Kathleen   Brandon  Hurel 

rroNvM  Atlotney   Z  .     Yola  D  Avnl 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
'Waughty  Flirt" 

t„  'oil  tniuine  screen  romedy  adapted  by 

CUne  aiid  i>resented  by  First  ^at.onal  wuh 
the  lollo'ft  iiis  ca^f.  . 

Kay  Kmo.t   ^^l^^^ 

Alar,  \Varci   ;  M?n'a  Li.v 

I,Hula  GreKpry   n;,i,,.Vi  A -new 

john       EIlTo.t::  «e,.rge  Irvu.t' 

Here  we  have  Alice  White  in  society, 


cne  of  the  younger  set  supposed  to  be 
.1  endless  pursuit  of  thrills,  and,  of 
jurse,  supplied  with  wealth  enough  for; 
■  'v  ery  whimsical  impulse.  As  Kay  Elliott; 
1-e  excels  in  her  ability  to  get  herself! 
rvpcUed  from  various  exclusive  girls' 
schools,  and  she  has  an  apparently  un- 
rontrollable  mania  for  acquiring  new  if  |- 
not  constant  boy  friends.    When  Kay  : 
falls  in  love  with  Alan  Ward,  a  junior 
attorney  in  her  fathers  law  firm.  Alan 
fails  to  reciprocate  at  once.    He  has  \ 
stones  aoout  her  ficHeness.  Yet , 
they   become   engaged.     Then  Linda 
Gregory,  who  has  no  money  and  lew 
.scruples,  plots  to  break  the  match  and 
to  swing  Kay  into  the  arms  of  her 
brother.  Jack,  who  is  something  of  a 
lightweight.    Incidentally  Linda  would 
compromise  Alan  by  staging  a  chamber 
i  scene  in  which  she  would  be  found  in 
;  attractive  lingerie.    With  Alan  in  a 
very    uncomfortable    position.  The, 
scheme  works,  almost,  but,  thanks  to  a 
family  friend,  one   Wilbur  FairchUd,  I 
wUh  incidental  support  of  Kay  s  father  , 
flTn  is  able  at  the  last  moment  to , 
take  Jack's  place  atJCay  s  side^Uh  a. ; 

country  justice  of  the  peace  ready  to 
pronounce  them  man  and  w^e-        .  . 

It  is  a  trifle  of  a  piece,  lightly  a^tca 
.  by  a  small  cast  of  Pnncipals.  Miss 
?^hite  and  Mr.  Page  are  then:  usual 
I  juvenile  selves,  armed  with  an  aoun 
I  rianrp  of  that  sort  of    flippant  speev" 
wWch  is  now  current  In  or  out  of  the 
studfas.'  More  seriously  considered^ pe^ 

Irso-p^l^st^Vd^rnd^d^c^x  ^^.da, 
b7M°  Agnew  and  Mr.  Irving 

-a'-lox'-wes^r-Uh  p{  s^  ng 
Sforge  O  Biien  as  the  fair-haired  her. 

'^r^h^.3S-rs 

,  Dan,  he  can  clip  ^"Vy     ^'^^e  and  ^'"^ 


^^■^  Gilbert  Pai^r'sbe^-V^o^J^ 

?n"«rfl-ern|^^^^^^ 
of  Joe  Portugais.  the  ^urly.  snnp 

•irme'igoa%ilent  picture  w^^^^^^ 
,  Mr.  Roberts  again  as  Joe  f  o""f;''J'  : 

|t??S'l.™oriS  th«  central  <*'»"Si'':\ 

in  Mr.  Nagel's  favor.  ■•■ReautV 
The    picture    opens   with  Beauty 
Steele's  eloquent  plea  in  defence  of  Por- 
on  trial  for  murder.     As  all 
reldfr's  of  the  novel  know,  Portugais  is; 
acquitted,  though  when  he  ;aU^'"Pt^,,^e°| 
th^nk-     his     attorney,     Steele  stareb 
hr?ugh  hfs  monocle,  brushes  him  away 

^vl're^'Slufltv  TU'  wlifek 
?he  seen?  of  parting  between  Steele  and; 
'hi'  wile  Kathleen,  who  feared  him  ^nd 
loved  another  man;  the  fight  m  tne 
waterfront  dive  m  ^hich  Steele  is 
beaten  unconscious  and  tossed  over 

Kall^  b^y  Sutariide^d^fa'te^b^ 
^°osaUe,Vughter  o'f  the  village  pos^^- 

oTsTeel^s^^ri^ntarto^rfurlTs^eTa^u 

E^^^^hi^^^t^^^;!^ 

him  fatallv  This  end  of  the  film  is 
huTried  and  tmconvincing  either  as  nar- 

Nag'f' UkTfull  advantage  of 
Xl\ctTs  call  a  'fat;  pan  He  Plays 
the  foppish  Charlie  to  the  hilt,  jet  can 
not  be  accused  of  overdoing  in.  Mr. 
Kohler  livtog  a  splendid  physical  view 
of  the  vSyageur,  is  denied  much  of  his 
appealinrspeech.  The  others  are  good 
within  their  confining  opportunities.  If 
one  missed  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
silent  film,  there  were  Mr.  Nagel's  meUi- 
fluous  cadences  for  compensaUon^  ^ 


rYgrrdWEtti  Treasvuit  .  ■wspnrntr  morals  or] 
1  education  and  filled ^with  an  Insane^ 
lust  for  power.  As  the  film  shows  hlm,| 
he  is  utterly  repulsive  and  so  evil  thati 
it  Is  easy  to  understand  how  hated  and' 
feared  he  mu.st  have  been. 

Nikolai  Malikoff.  playing  the  part, 
spared  no  pains  to  achfevc  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  the  pictures  of  Rasputin  and 
puts  forward  a  realistic,  compelling  per- 
formance. The  long,  straggling  beard 
the  hair  parted  in  the  middle  with  just 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  tonsure, 
the  deep-set,  clo.se  together  eyes,  the 
awkward  powerful  figure  clad  in  the 
peasant  blouse,  are  employed  to  produce 
a  highly  dramatic  and  plausible  effect. 

Of  the  other  characters  the  most  in- 
teresting perfoi-mance  was  given  by 
Jack  Trevor  as  Prince  Yusupov— a  high- 
strung,  fastidious  young  aristocrat,  who 
forced  himself,  despite  his  nervous  re- 
pulsion, to  fain  friendship  with  Ras- 
putin in  order  to  bring  him  to  death. 
The  moments  -when  he  sits  with  Ras- 
putin, waiting  and  hoping  for  the  poison 
to  take  effect  are  cleverly  contrived  and 
filled  with  suspense. 

Also  on  the  program  Is  "The  Break- 
Up,"  an  Interesting  pictorial  record  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  In  one  oi 
the  great  Alaskan  rivers.  It  was  pho- 
tographed by  Capt.  Jack  Robertson  ex- 
plorer and  adventurer,  who  contributes 
an  explanatory  lecture  along  with  the 
picture. — ^E.  L.  H. 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

rOPI.F.Y— "See  Naples  and  Die."  com: 
edv:  8:20. 

I.YRIC  —  "Steppinr      Sisters..  comedy. 

*  rf.V.MOrTH — "Topaze."  comed.T.  'with 
Frank '.Morcan:  «:30.  ,.    „     .     „  n,, 

SHl'BERT— 'Nina  Rosa,"  Rombcrg-Har- 
ha'.h  oncrplla:  «:S0. 

WILBIK—  Barbara."    with    Mary  ^ash. 

VOTI'>-The  Colonial.  Malest/'  and  Tcf- 
m.mt  th'^Ities  are  dark  th.9  week. 


"Resurrection" 


PARK 


An   .nll-talkin?  screen  drama  a<'aPt^^ 
Finis  Fox  from  the  novel  and  play  of  'he 
same  name  hy  Count  Leo  Tolslov;  direped 
by   Edwin    Carewe    and    presented   by  Uni- 
versal 'B'ith  the  follnwinc  cast:  , 

PruK.e  Dimitri  Nekhludoff   .-Tohn 

Katusha  Ma-=Iova  'xTj'nfP  n  Nei 

Princess  Marya   'wnii^m  Kpi-hlev 

Mai.  Sohoenbock    ^'"'rosc  Tan  ev 

Princess  Sophia   °hlel  Jlark 

S  mon  Katinkiii    cVivia  N^dina 

Fuphemia  Botchkova    le  l?vi!" 

First  Jnd?e   •  ■    j^^^,^,.^  Cecil 

Merchant    y^^^^  Forman 

of"a    ■  ^''^^^  Cunard 

Several  years  ago,  when  no  one  had 
ever  heard  "of  talking  films.  Tolstoy's 


REPERTORY  ^ 
"Rasputin's  Love  Adventures 

Bcr'-er  I'reVcmc,!  by  the  Screen  Guild  vith 
'^!:"'r^i;^  F^^^covich   Tusupjn;^  ^^^^^^ 

Madame    Tatarinoff  ^"^'^A^ane^KTr"  ne 

Grand    Duke    Nikolai  Nikolaevi^h 


Countess  Icnalicu. . . 
Adjutant  Biiniski  . . 
Globitschef  f  ...  . . 
Glohiifhcff  P  Wife  . 
R.l.-piitir 


M-Tx  Sfhrch 
.Di.ine  Dicrks 
Alhprt  Kcrgry 
'.'Alexander  Murski 
.  .  Uli  Trideiikaja 
Nikolai  Maliknft 


Grigori  Rasputin,  horse  thief,  healer, 
saint,  devil  and  insoluable  my.sterj-  is 
brought  to  the  screen  at  the  Repertorv 
Theatre  for  the  current  week  is  a  film 
entitled  "Rasputin's  Love  Adventures. 
The  picture  was  made  In  Germany  sev- 
eral years  ago.  and  whUe  it  bears  un- 
mistakable traces  of  .outmoded  screen 
technique  it  is  undeniably  effectu  e  in 
its  own  laborious,  stilted  way.  and  Ras- 
putin, as  portrayed  by  Nikolai  Malikofi, 
is  an  unforgettable,  terrifying  person 
Cutting  has  resulted  i£»  a  somewhat 
jerkily  moving  story,  but  the  period 
Covered  is  roughly  that  from  the  day 
'  Rasputin  came  to  the  Russian  court  to 
'  the  night  of  Dec.  16,  1916,  when  Prince 
Felix  Yusupov  and  a  few  friends  de- 
cided to  take  the  law  into  their  own 


Silent,  a  ^I'^^ous  ""^''»"  '  cnemiei,  cided  to  take  the 
Mitchell  Harris,  peconie  deaai>  c  ^.^^  j^.^ 

with  the  odds  favoring  first  ^       ^    ^.^^le  affair 


;vim"the  odds  favoring  nr^.  u^^  -•  ^g^^'         gruesome  and 

1  hen  the  other,  f  ^t  ob^K>us  ^.^^  '  ^^^^^  t^^^  ^^P^^fh.^'^ftitude  of 
!  In  the  end  Mr-,.  Harris  is  gouiB  empire  and  the  attitude  oi 

I  the  dust,  and  that  Mr.  OBr^n  ^ui  i  .  ;   toward  his  intmiacy 

'  the  girl,  played  by  Beatrice  Huntmgton  ,  the  ku^.^  ^P^^^  be  estima  - 

It  ts  the  so'^t  of  '  "^^nllstent.  but  1:  ed.  Without  doubt  he  was  possessed  of 
youngsters  love;  not  very  cohsXeU  and  |  fome  miraculous  hypnotic  power  for 
deplete  with  hard  "ding,  gun  uu  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  the  sickly  lit- 

nlentv  of  out-door  sceners.  i  ri.e       ,.^,.^^^.1^  ^-hen  he  was  thought  to 

^  ne.    Aside  from  that  he  was  an 


novel.  "Resurrection."  was  made  into 
a  picture  with  Dolores  Del  Rio  as  Ka- 
tusha Maslova  and  Rod  La  Rocque  as 
Prince  Dimitri  Nekhludoff.    Remade  as 
a  talking  film,  with  musical  interludes, 
the  same  drama  may  now  be  seen  as  the 
current  feature  attraction  at  the  Park 
I  Theatre.  Obviously,  a  great  deal  of  care 
was  put  into  the  picture;  dozens  of 
extras,  swathes  of  snow    and  several 
mountain  ranges  were  utilized  to  convey 
a  truly  Russian  atmo.sphere.   That  this  ^ 
desired  effect  was  not  achieved  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  unfortunate  dialogue  that 
mingles  lofty  and  altruistic  sentiments 
with  an  astonishing  brand  of  Cockney 
English.    That  certain  episodes  in  the 
tale  were  genuinely  moving  is  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  Lupe  Velez,  who,  with  a 
really  serious  and  tragic  role  on  her 
hands  for  once,  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation in  giving  real  sincerity  and 
depth  of  emotion  to  the  unhappy  Ka- 

'''^The  story  is  derived  In  Its  main  out- 
lines from  the  Tolstoy  novel,  with  occa- 
S  backward  glances  to  the  Preceding 
sUent  film,  owing  possibly  U)  the  fact 
that  Edwin  Carewe  directed  both  tne 
silent  and  the  audible  versions.  Prince 
mmitrl  a  gay  and  Philandering  young 
Russian  nobleman,  makes  love  to  Ka 
^usl^  Maslova.  a  peasant  girl,  ^^'orkmg 
fhls  aunt's  house.  She  gnes  him  every- 
thing, but  to  him  it  is  only  another 
paSlAg  affair.   During  his  absence  with 
thf  armv,  she  is  sent  away  and  after 
Jhe  birth  and  death  of  her  baby,  she 
si4s  to  the  lowest  depths.    Accused  of 
m^dering  a  man  for  his  money,  she 
is  brought  up  for  trial  before  a  jury 
that  includes  Dimitri.    Overcome  with 
remorse  and  horror,  he  is  "naWe  to 
save  her  from  a  sentence  of  hard  labor 
for  life  in  Siberia.    His  efforts  to  ob- 
tata  a  new  trial  failing    he.  under- 
takes to  go  with  her  to  Siberia.  She 
trks  to  dissuade  him,  knowmg  that 
^"  L  actuated  by  pity  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  her  plight  is  due  to  him.  but 
drWen  by  his  repentance  and  awaken- 
ing love  he  refuses  to  return. 

Finally,  as  the  last  stage  of  the  .loiir- 
ney  is  about  to  begin.  Dimitri  obtams 
a  Vi^utation  of  Katusha's  sentence 
and  begs  her  to  marry  him  and  .stait 
me  again.    Her  finer  feeUngs  aroused. 
Katusha  refuses,  knowing  that  Dimit.  , 
despite  his  protestations,  would  one  da.^ 
most  bitterly  regret  having  made  her 
his  wife.    She  therefore  joins  the  tiam 
of  convicts  on  the  way  to  the  silver 
mines.   Katusha,  in  the  hands  of  Lupe 
Velez.  Is  frequently  convincing  and  ef- 
fective, particulariy  when  she  bitterly 
protests  the  injustice  of  her  sentence 
John  Boles  was  not  an  altogether  happy 
choice  for  Dimitri;  he  looked  handsome 
but  neither  soul-tortured  nor  Russian. 

E.  L.  H. 


LYRIC  THEATRE 
"Stepping  Sisters" 

"stpnninir  Si'ters. "  a  farce  comedy  ilt 
three  a?ts  bv  H,  ward  Warren  Comstock: 
lul?d  by  Albert  Baiiister  and  b.v  him  pro- 
duced at  the  Waldorf^Tbeatre.  New  York. 
\pril  22  1930.  ^nh  Theresa  Maxwell  Con- 
over  Grace  Huff  and  Helen  Raymond:  pre- 
sented lafteveninr  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  w.tb 

Tcn,on"°"'"'   Edward  Cutler 

Hertert  Ramsey  i:;..:.  ■  ■  ■  Vi?"°„»S« 
Cecelia  Ramsay..   .Theresa  Maxwell  Conov^^^ 

Korma  Ramsey   '^'H^pn  Mftihell 

Mrs.   Donaldson   "wilUam  Lvnn 

T,?l'->h°amb?s°"  •r.\V.-.V.-.Marone"Dait2S 
f-C&el's'                  . .  ■Geor.p  McEntee 
LucUe  Lawson   vo,  man  Ho*n 

feS^J^g^^or;h:Lyndi;-H«yS 

Rose  LaMarv  .  G'ff^?  g"" 

Mrs.  Randolph  Tremaine  Alice  Uiey 

Three  women,  no  longer  young,  meet 
at  Herbert  Ramsay's  country  home  near 
Patchogue,  L.  I.   Most  of  these  country 
homes  of  farce  comedy  are  in  Lonf 
Island.  The  three  women,  20  years  ago. 
were  known  as  Queenie  Lynch,  Rosie 
O'Toole  and  Cissie  Blake     They  car- 
ried spears  and  wore  tights  in  a  btir- 
lesque  show  called  "Step,  Sisters  Step, 
and  of  its  kind  it  was  a  good  show. 
Queenie  became  Reglna  of  the  hyphoi- 
ated  appendage,  assumed  a  stately  car- 
raige  and  impressive  air,  spoke  inti- 
mately of  Sir  Henp'  I-^^n^  proclaimed 
herself  a  successful  exponent  of  Shake- 
ispeTrean  roles.    Cissie  is  now  the  wife 
of  Herbert  Ramsay,  a  self-made  man, 
'  and  she  has  a  pretty  little  daughter 
Norma     Her  husband  knows  that  she 
is  an  ex-buriesquer,  but  the  neighbors 
don't,   and  she   thinks  the   daugh  er 
doesn't-wherein  she  errs     The  third 
of  the  trio.  Rosie,  is  unchanged.  She 
put   on  no  airs,  still,  talks  the  argot  o 
back-stage  and  dressing  room  and  those 
Uttle  rooms  o£E  the  old  saloons  where 
once  one  could  get  a  refreshmg  glass 
oMager  for  a  nickel.    They  have  now 
met  because  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  agreed 
to  act  as  hostess  to  certam  visiting 
Thespians  engaged  to  take  part  in  a 
benefit  show  for  some  local  charity, 
j     After  the  surprise  of  that  first  en 
count  3r  the  three  old-timers  loose  their 
'  tongues,  recall  old  escapades  and  scan- 
dals, tell  tales  one  on  the  other,  -ni^ 
swear  not  to  allow  their  real  status  ^ 
the  social  scale  to  become  known  to 
the  village  400  or  its  fraction  there- 
ol    Soon  it  Is  seen  that  Queenie  stiU 
loves  her  Uquor,  that  Rosie  is  in  search 
of  a  eav  old  dog  who  has  been  very 
helpfid  in  a  financial  way  but  whose 
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real  name  she  does  not  know.  There 
is  a  rehearsal  of  sorts,  Ramsay  returns 
from  Montauk,  having  forgotten  WS 
golf  sticks,  and  faces  Rosie,  who  has 
donned  tights  and  flourishes  a  spear 
for  her  number  in  the  show.  These 
and  other  minor  events  consume  two 
acts;  the  third  permits  Mrs.  Ramsay 
to  have  hysterics,  and  to  jeeover  in 
time  to  tell  a  delegation  of  horrified 
villagers  what  she  thinks  of  their  hypo- 
critical ways,  and  to  assert  her  pride 
in  the  fact  that  she,  as  veil  as  her 
two  guests,  graduated  from  the  front 
;  row  in  burlesque.    There  Is  a  love  al- 
I  fair  between  Norma  and  Jack  Carlton, 
la  musical  comedy   singer  who  sings 
i  twice,  inoffensively.     Cecelia,  at  first 
;  opposed,  agrees  In  the  end  that  Norma 
nii^ht  do  worse.    There  also  is  a  sub 
normal  character  named  Teddy  Don- 
aldson, who  bleats  and  chatters  and 
is  thoroughly  objectionable     M  Mr- 
Lvnn  played  this  part  he  heightened 
rather  than  modified  that  aspect. 
.    The  evening  belongs  to  Miss  Conover 
Miss  Raymond  and  Miss  Hufl.  Thej 
create  the  three  ^ommant  characters 
supply  the  atmosphere,  have  all  the 
funny  lines.  Deservedly  so.  When  three 
'  actresses  as  clever  as  these  can  carry 
'  three  acts  of  a  play  which  boasts  of  the 
,  most  shadoin'y  of  plots,  can  give 

ejiiriipnre    a   final   impression  that  » 
I  h^' witneied  somethW  exceptionally 
amusing,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
applause  which    lat  audience  bestovw. 
That  of  rast  evening  might  have  be« 
larger  but  it  ssemed  to  enjoy  the  con- 
fesllons,    bickerings    and    banter  ^ 
Oueenie,  Cissie  and  Rosie.    Had  tne 
■  Salogue  been  more  subtle,  or  the  per- 
!  fomlnce  more  pretentious,  doubtless 
thlt  enjoyment  would  have  been  ap- 
1  preciably  less.  Honesty  seen«  to  be  the 
!  best  policy,  even  in  the  theatre 


COPLEY 
'See  I^'aples  and  Die" 

the  ibllowing  cast: 


. ,  .EerlMi ' 


 J»^■ 

.Morton  1.. 


.  Ri  lurd  Whorf 


JlllkllCllOl 


Iv'HoS  

I..-.    hii.M-   Harr.v 

■e  Iv.iii  Ivanorlteh  Ko»on  , 

  Emilo  Bellveau 

Fluibeih  i)odk'e  Norton 

Bni  hara  Hasllns; 

J.in  Sloilany  Diiitald  OlinMPri 

[d  ,Io5(-(  Loi^nm 

in  a  Pullt?*r  prize  winner  may 
hLs  lighter  moments  and  Elmer 
WB.-;  assuredly  far  removed  Irom 
stern   realism  of  "Street  Scene" 
_  he  wrote  "See  Naples  and  Die, " 
lented  last  evening  by  the  Copley 
'tis  for  the  first  time  In  Boston, 
^uthor  wrote  It  while  he  was  re- 
-jng  from  a  serious  illness  and  felt 
[e  mood  to  tsll  himself  a  fairy  story: 
>e  his  own  words,  "a  story  of  the 
.dlble  happenings  which  befall  ex- 
fdinary  people."  What  he  succeeded 
■itlng"  was  a  wildly  Incredible,  An- 
Hope  melodrama  expressed  in 
abundance    of  up-to-the-minute 
,'lcaa  wise-cracks.    An  it  stands,  it 
Id  not  for  a  moment  be  taken  In 
ling  bui  a  .spirit  of  enjoyment:  it  is 
It  to  entertain  and  succeeds  ad- 
ilv.    Last  night's  audience,  a  sub- 
la'l  one  despite  the  weather,  found 
_  to  amuse  them, 
le  scene  of  the  play  is  set  in  the 
iyard  of  a  pension  at  Naples  and 
[action  is  continuous.    So,  for  all 
.lat.  are  the  humorous  remarks, 
■e  Is  a  somewhat  Graustarkian  cast 
laracters:  Nanette  Dodge,  married 
,t  her  will  to  the  decadent  Rus- 
Prinre   Ivan  Ivanovltch  KosofT, 
•les    Carroll,    her    upright  young 
•lean      sweetheart,  Kunegunde 
idl.  a  charming  lady  attached  to 
objectionable    Rumanian  general, 
Ivan  Ivanoviich  himself.    Above  i 
there  is  Mrs.  Evans,  blandly  irre- 
isible,  talkative,  well  meaning  and  | 
lisitive.    To  get  on  with  the  plot, 
lette  had  a  sLster.  Mary  Elizabeth 
ige  Norton,  who  had  written  In-  ] 
frees  letters  to  Ivan  and  the  latter  • 
I?  Nanette  the  price  of  his  silence, 
[divorce  was  to  have  followed  im- 
„iately  on  the  marriage  and  the 
Cuniarv  arrangements,  but  Ivan  de- 
sd  that  he  was  In  love  with  Nanette 
so  proceeded  to  follow  her.  Charles, 
inMme,  had  taken  pity  on  Kune- 
ide  and  was  about  to  take  her  to 
■is  when   Nanette  arrived,  closety 
^owed  by  Ivan.    We'll  leave  you  to 
f  iov.  the  plot  from  then  on— It  would 
t  a  pity  to  Elve  away  the  ingenious, 
/■I  slightly  ridiculous  solution, 
•rhe  company  last  night  carried  oft 
•?ir  parts  with  spirit  and  apparent 
asure.  modulating  their  voices  to  suit 
1 1 3  playhouse,  but  rot  so  much  as  to 
Inder  the  playwright's  lines  incompre- 
Mnslble.  Rachel  Hartzell  madeahand- 
«  ne.  spirited  Nanette,  despite  the  ag- 
I  !ssive   slanginess  of  her  role,  and 
1  chard  Whorf  seemed  quite  in  his  ele- 
lijnt  a-s  a  likeable  young  wise-cracker. 
I ,  ssie  Busley  contributed  a  delightful 
1  rtrait  of  the  chatty  lady  from  Colum- 
'  s,  O..  who  was  on  such  Intimate 
:ms  with  the  Sphinx  and   the  Taj 
ahal.    As  the  languid  Prince  Ivan, 
■lo  talked  about  his  soul,  ate  oranges 
U  id  behaved  like  a  consummate  scoun- 
f  A.  George  Coulouris  was  decidedly 
;i  luslng.  and  Anne  Seymour  contrlb- 
ed  a  charming  Kunegunde.  The  oth- 
,  5  in  the  cast  were  satisfactory  and 
■.e  single  setting  was  appropriate  and 
tractive.  E.  L.  H. 


.SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
jor  the  thW  concert  of  the  Tuesda^ 
1  moon     series     Dr.  Koussevitsky 
;s  K  ti  led  to  Beethoven.  Prom  this  souf  ce 
hi*"  hi  drew  the  following  program :  Sym- 
ny  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  otherwise 
:<wn  as  the  "Eroica";   overture  to 
fthe's  "Egmont,"  and  the  concerto 
pianoforte  in  G  major,  Myra  Hess, 
ist.  None  of  these  compositions  can 


IS  ^ 
111'  k 


jIJ  b(  called  unfamiliar;  of  the  first  two 
might  say  that  frequent  repetition 
bred  contempt,  buc  such  is  not  the 
when  Dr.  Koussevitsky  is  master 
Dithe  situation.  •  At  each  reading  he 


c>vcrj  p,nt.  ncf^TnicypTCtetion  r  . 
vlnced  because  of  Us  clarity,  because  ot 
the  logical  sequence  of  beginning,  mid- 
dle and  end  which  she  not  only  know.s 
but  feels.  One  might  say  that  the 
tranquility  with  which  she  filled  the 
andante  and  calmed  the  belligerent 
strings  made  this  movement  more 
beautiful  than  the  others.  But  to  say 
this  would  be  to  forget  the  burst  of 
sunshine  one  felt  at  the  opening  of  the 
rondo. 

Dr.  Koussevitsky  wove  a  beautiful 
background  for  Miss  Hess.  The  im- 
pression was  much  the  same  as  an  ex- 
quisite tapetry  gives  with  the  orchestra 
the  setting,  the  pianLst  the  predominate 
figure,  both  skillfully  interwoven.  As 
a  result  of  this  too  perfect  creation  the 
overture  which  followed  it  seemed  a 
little  pale. 

Both  Miss  Hess  and  Dr.  Koussevitsky 
were  welcomed  and  applauded  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will 
be  on  Feb.  24.  L.  B.  D. 

GORDON  STRING  QUARTET 

The  Gordon  string  quartet  (Jacques 
Gordon,  first  violin;  Edwin  Ideler,  sec- 
ond violin;  Josef  Vieland,  viola;  No- 
houm  Benditzky  'cello),  last  heard 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
sea.son,  gave  a  second  concert  at  Jor- 
dan hall  last  night.  The  three  quar- 
tets that  comprised  their  program  were 
Brahm's  in  A  minor.  Op.  51,  No.  2; 
a  new  quartet  in  A  minor  (never  be- 
fore heard  in  Boston),  by  John  Alden 
Carpenter,  and  Ravel's  quartet  in  F 
major. 

The  quality  of  the  performance  re- 
newed the  deep  impression  made  by 
these  four  excellent  Chicago  musicians 
last  November.  The  wide  range  of 
their  merits  was  sufficiently  patent  in 
their  playing  of  Brahms 's'  second 
quartet.  Their  polished;  beautifully 
balanced  rendering  of  the  answering 
and  interweaving  voices  of  the  lyrical 
movement— ^o  typical  of  the  more 
amiable  Brahms  in  its  manners  and 
mannerisms;  their  rich  tone  and  sus- 
tained mood  in  the  long  slow  move- 
menlr;  the  delicately  mysterious  effects 
of  tone  color  and  the  charming 
piquancy  of  rhythm  that  they  achieved 
in  the  third  movement;  the  virility  and 
sensitive  beauty  of  their  playing  of  the 
Hungarian  tlieme  and  its  various 
transmutations  in  the  last;  these  things 
gave  pleasure  and  made  clear  the  ar- 
tistic stature  of  the  performers. 

Carpenter's  new  quartet  was  no  less 
fortunate  in  -the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance through  which  it  was  made 
known  to  a  Boston  audience.  Its 
three  movements  were  played  without- 
pause.  The-'  gave  pleasure,  but  re- 
vealed, at  a  first  hearing,  no  marked 
homogeneity.  Nor  did  theh-  gracefully, 
skilfully  v/rltten  music  betray  any 
strong  individuality  of  style  or  ma- 
terial. From  its  mildly  harsh  declama- 
tory opening  to  the  inoffensive  jazz  of 
its  close,  the  quartet  p£id  occasional 
homage  to  the  great  French  impres- 
sionists, made  pleasant  play  with  ir- 
regular rhythms  and  ingenious  and 
charming  part  writing.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

Ravel's  graceful  and  lively  quartet 
was  accorded  an  exquisitely  polished 
performance;  the  gentle  fluidity  of  the 
first  movement  was  rendered  with  un- 
forgettably warm  and  flowing  elegance; 
the  fast  movements  had  the  requisite 
sparkling,  dancing,  pointed  rhythm. 
The  spirit,  the  balance  of  tone,  the 
unanimity  of  attack  and  accent,  dis- 
played by  the  artists  of  the  evening 
were  beyond  praise.  They  were  ap- 
plauded very  warmly  by  their  large 
audience.  S.  S. 


,  „  ax  10  mil  _  

.    f        Mn.iiiu  r  i  limbs  and  a.''!  "I  ' "  ,      ■  c  ,  loup  of  pieces  with  which  Mr. 

?h  .  wt  the  canvas  with  resounding  bopeland  had  opene<l  hLs  concert  had 

lu     „T    Rome'  Ine  tells  UR  that  the  deserved  more  qualified  comment.   The  f  ) 

thumiis.    Dui"    Q  "gory  was  not  really  Jearncd  Padre  Martini  s  graceful  Sara- 

!I''V^!J^  th„  hBtl  InK  but  his  double  put  bande  and  an  arrangement  of  Bach's 

^    mnresslvc  scrap  "Jesus  Chrlstus.  Filius  Del"  were  played 

"''r.    winrVe  O'Neil   proprietress  ol  a  carefully  and  musically.    But  most  of 

f,t-  nrm  is  assisted  by  Jo-Jo,  an  Ir-  the  others,   as  Mr.   Copeland  played 

I  ho  If  wit  who  fancies  himself  them,   were    romped    through    In  a 

'  "'Sr.^f  wresUer    Winnie  takes  a  fancy  clum.sy,  happy,  carefree  style,  with  little 

fv,M  Tnm  Weston  a  recently  fired  bank  regard  for  accuracy  and  no  scruples 

that  Toni  wcswHi,  wrestler,  i about  filling  out  harmonies  or  adding 

clerk  ""f  !,,oric  to  Talii  him  and  loud   terminal  chords.  S 

flnaUy  wagers  evSth^S        has  that  peculiarities    of    his  ver. 
he  will  win  the  championshi_P 


Some  of  the 
peculiarities    of    his    version    of  the 

   Tom's  melody  of  the  Chopin  A  minor  Ma- 

•1  c,nv  nnn^ao''' is"  veiy  unreasonable  I  zurka  that  he  played  yesterday  were 


wfnn  k  account  Finally  Mr.  Dunlap  ^„  all-t.ilking-  screen  ^<lram»  adapted  by 
Winnies  accoum.  big  ,  Ceorire   Abbott   froni    the   ■«<>P'.  by  Dana 

has  Tom  kidnaped  .^"^  "'^{'".-.blp  state.  Burnet:  directed  by  Georce  Abbott  and  Prc- 
match  and  Winnie  is  m  a  '■^^'^'^^^f,  f^j  "'""^'^        Paramount  with  the  loUowine 


or  less  accidentally._i_nei^  ^^^^^ 

Winnie  Ligm-  Hem  y.  ' the '  Butler  ' .' .' .' .' .  „  Jpf^}>\  ^i'i^^J^Jl 


\ivin^  nersuaded  the  Tiunlaps  ta  Mo^^an  ri".'; Edward  Keane 

having  persuaueu        defeats  his  MrR  - 


him 

match,  more 
Tom,  having 

■  I  let  S°'.''^inrts^'sariv"' cheering  for  'i,"ToU\ca.'.'y:::!!'^::!''.  Da>rin";i'r  Oakland 

\\  opponent  and  finds  bai  >  'nenry   the  Butler                 Joseph  Crchan 

'him   on  the  sidelines.  J™        ,      .^4^,  •M''-  Coniell    Buford  Arnntase 

ner    suddenly   grown   extiemely   tninjj^|^.^   ^.^^^^    uenyon 

wisecracks  her  ^^yj^^^'^^^^^^ade  POP"^  "^^^  Nancy  Carroll-PhiUips  Holmes 
of  tough  part  t  ^  ^  ^     „  vui.'.ch  is  ri 


lar    She  even  sings  a  song  wL.ch  is  .^^^  Devil's  Hohday"  Is  coniinuea 

narticular  help  to  the  action  J?!  a.  -gtolen  Heaven,"  current  feature 
Brown  contributes  his  'ifual  monKej  Metropolitan  Theatre.  These 

tricks  that  are  funny  t'"^es  an  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  admira.be 
n^n1n  merely  repetitious,  Paul  Oregon  faciUty  for  working  together  —  their 
makes  a  likeable  Tom,  although  seem  appear  to  match  invariably,  and 

Tg^a  bit  too  soft  for  the  more  s  renujjj^^j.^  sympathetic  quality  about 

ous  portions  of  the  story,  and  ciauaid  ^mnt.ionai   .<«>.enes  which  makes 


PhiUipB  Holmea 
Louis  Calhern 


Woo'db'ridse- Woody   Joan  Carr 

G.  Albrrt  Smith 


partnership  which  began  so  auspiciously 
In  "The  Devil's  Hohday"  is  continued 


ii  uses  them  with  a  new  Ufe.  The 
rer  comes  again  in  contact  with  an 
acquaintance — better,  an  intimate 
;i]nd— to  discover  that  what  he 
tl  ught  he  knew  is  infinite — endless  in 
iu™f""rce,  not  so  quickly  grasped  and 
'  (  a  lerstood  as  once  he  in  his  tvro- 
j,  j  1 3d  conjectured. 

li-is  Hess  played  the  concerto  with 


iliful  simplictty.  Her  far  reaching 
lligence  grasps  a  movement  as  a 
]Ie;  from  this  she  works  out  the  de- 
coloring them  as  her  impecable 
dictates,  but  never  losing  sight 
general  contour.  Hence  the  won- 
ful  unity  of  her  interpretation, 
le  is  no  excess;  everything  is  in  , 
•plnee  perfectly  proportioned.  With 
'^rri  she  played  she  seemed 
■t,  and  so  comprehended 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 

"Sit  Tight" 

An  all-lalkin^  screen  conied.v  hy  Rpx  T3^- 
lor.  written  directly  tor  the  screen:  dirctie'l 
b.v  Llo.vd  Bacon  and  presented  by  Warner 
Biolhers  witli  the  following-  cast: 

Dr.   Winnie  O'Js'ei.'.  Winnie  Lightner 

Jojii   Joe  E.  Brown 

Sail;.-  Dunlap  Claudia  Dsll 

Tom  Weston   Paul  Gregrorv 

French  Girl  Lotti  Lodei 

Walter  Dunlap  Hobart  Bosworth 

0!a(  Frank  Hairney 

Charley  Snitz  Edwards 

At  the  Uptow-n  and  Washington  Street 
Olympia  Theatres  for  the  current  week 
Is  another  of  the  Winnie  Lightner-Joe 
E.  Brown  comedies  to  delight  the 
numerous  admirers  of  this  popular  pair. 
The  fim  inclines  to  the  broad,  occa- 
sionally to  the  low,  but  it  appears  to 
please,  and,  after  all.  that  is  what  mat- 
ters most  with  this  sort  of  a  picture — 
built  to  entertain,  not  to  instruct.  Mr. 
Brown  utters  his  famiUar  wailing  ciies 
from  his  astoundingly  cavernous  mouth 
and  runs  round  and  round  in  circles 
like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off, 
while  Miss  Lightner  caustically  berates 
him  from  the  sidelines.  The  film  boas 
some  really  effective  and  thorough- 
going wrestling  scenes.  Those  partici- 
patir  '  enter  into  it  with  such  earnest- 


vincingly  tough  lot^  -Z  ' 

GEORGiE  COPELAND 
At  his  recital  at  Jordan  hall  last 
night,  George  Copeland,  pianist,  offered 
the  following  program:  Sarabande 
(Martini);  Pastorale  and  Capriccio 
(Scarlatti) ;  Jesus  Christus,  Filius  Dei 
(Bach) ;  Pantasie-Impromptu,  Valse, 
Mazurka  (Chopin);  Rigaudon  (Ravel); 
Le  Petit  Berger,  Danse  Sacree,  Danse  > 
Profane,  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  "^agodes, 
L'Apres-Mldl  d'un  faune  (Debussy); 
Los  Bebedores  de  Manzanilla  (Turina) ; 
Andaluza  (De  la  Vina) ;  Danza  de  Chiv- 
ota  (Plttaluga);  Serenata  (Nin);  Sacro 
Monte  (Turina);  Homenaje  a  la  jota 
(Nln). 

As  the  former  pioneer  and  indefati- 
gable missionary  of  modern  French  and 
Spanish  pianoforte  music  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Copeland  surprises  nobody  by 
playing  the  best  those  parts  of  his  pro- 
grams that  are  devoted  to  such  music. 
One  might  proclaim  him  an  authority 
upon  it  if  he  were  always  to  be  relied 
upon  to  play  it  with  as  great  fidelity 
to  both  letter  and  spirit  as  he  did  last 
night.  Occasional  divergences  from 
the  written  score  were  indeed  to  be  ob- 
served— for  example,  in  Ravel's  "Rigau- 
don"— but  for  the  most  part  Mi-.  Cope- 
land's  French  and  Spanish  groups  of 
pieces  were  played  with  both  imagina- 
tion and  discretion.  The  more  delicate 
art,  naturally,  was  exercised  in  his  per- 
formance of  an  unhackneyed  list  of 
pieces  by  Debussy.  (The  "Rigaudon" 
from  Ravel's  "Tombeau  de  Couperin," 
which  op)ened  the  French  group,  was 
marred  by  a  slight  excess  of  that  me- 
chanically insistent  rhythm  that  serves 
Mr.  Copeland  so  well  In  Spanish  music 
but  sometimes  leaks  into  his  perform- 
ance of  other  kinds  of  music,  with  dis- 
astrous results.)  The  charmingly  naive 
delicacy  with  which  he  played  "Le  Petit 
Berger"  (from  the  "Children's  Comer"), 
the  gentle  dignity  and  quiet  yet  warm 
sonorities  of  the  "Danse  Sacree,"  con- 
trasted with  the  sparkling  exuberance  < 
of  the  "Danse  Profane,"  the  exquisite  | 
evotation  of  mood  and  vision  in  "Re-  | 
flets  dans  I'eau,"  showed  Mr.  Cope-  ' 
land's  art  at  its  best.  No  less  delight- 
ful was  the  little  pseudo-Chinese 
sketch  "Pagodes"  (from  "Estamp6S)"j 
A  piano  arrangement  of  "L'Apres-mldi ' 


their  emotional  scenes  which  makes 
them  very  appealing.  The  material  of 
the  present  picture  is  noti  by  any  means 
as  good  as  one  might  like — the  Idea 
Is  Interesting  but  not  developed  to  its 
fullest  possibilities.  None  the  less, 
while  Miss  Carroll  and  Mr.  Holmes  are 
on  the  screen  one  can  forget  about 
the  plot  in  the  pleasure  of  watching 
them  act. 

Mary,  a  night-club  dancer  out  of  a  , 
job,  befriends  Joe,  a  desperate  boy  driv- 
en by  hunger  and  lack  of  work  to  com- 
mit robbery.  In  gratitude  he  tells  her 
that  she  must  come  with  him  while 
they  spend  the  stolen  money,  live  high 
and  wide  for  a  few  weeks  and  geS  all 
they  can  out  of  life.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Joe  plans  to  kill  himself, 
rather  than  go  back  and  face  a  prison 
term  or  more  months  cf  hojjele&sness 
and  hunger.  Joe  and  Mary  are  mar- 
ried, spend  money  recklessly  on  clothes 
and  then  go  to  Florida  to  stay  in  the 
most  expensive  hotel  they  can  find. 
Mary,  attracts  the  favorable  attention 
of  Steve,  a  rich  playboy,  and  when  the 
stolen  money  Is  almost  gone,  she  asks 
him  to  gamble  the  rest  for  her  and 
win.  Steve  loses  what  she  gives  him 
but  makes  It  up  to  her  out  of  his  own 
pocket  without  telling  her.  Desperately 
anxious  to  save  Joe,  for  they  are  now 
deeply  in  love  with  one  another,  Mary 
takes  it  without  question.  She  finds 
Joe  on  the  point  of  carrying  out  his 
part  of  the  bargain,  but  with  their 
newly-found  riches,  they  decide  to  make 
restitution  and  then  start  again. 

Meantime,  the  police  have  tracked 
them  to  the  hotel.  By  a  clever  ruse 
Mary  and  Joe  escape,  and  Steve  offers 
them  a  chance  for  a  getaway  on  his 
yacht,  but  something  happens  to  make 
them  change  their  minds.  Nancy  Car- 
roll and  Phillips  Holmes  movingly  por- 
tray the  two  lonely,  friendless  young- 
sters who  come  together  by  chance  and 
resolve  to  live  gloriously '  and  die  at 
the  peak  of  life.  If  they  were  not  so 
pood,  the  chances  are  that  the  story 
would  seem  highly  implausible;  as  it  is, 
the  brave  attempt  at  a  gallant  gesture 
becomes  something  rather  fine  and  ex- 
citing. It  seemed  that  Mr.  Holmes  was 
holding  back  at  times  to  give  the  centr- 
of  the  stage,  but  he  was  sincere  and 
ratlier  touching  just  the  same.  Miss 
CaiToU  Is  constantly  improving  and 
plays  her  dramatic  m.oments  with  such 
conviction  that  the  audience  forgets  It 
is  all  make-believe.  In  the  remaining 
role  of  any  Importance.  Louis  Calhern 
does  a  satisfactory  job  with  a  sophisti- 
cated man  of  the  world.  The  picture 
Is  well  photographed  and  Intelligently 
directed  by  George  Abbott.     E.  L.  H. 


d'un  faune"  evoked  much  of  the  poetry 
—though,  in  the  absence  of  Debussy's 
enchanting  orchestration,  little  of  the 
spirit  of  sylvan  myth — that  breathes 
from  the  original  work. 

In  contrast  with  the  perfumed  del- 
icacy of  the  French  group,  the  Spanish 
music  which  closed  the  program  ex- 
haled a  hot  and  brutal  vigor.  The 
rhythms  of  the  dance  gave  these  pieces 
their  character;  the  heavy  stamping  of 
feet  resounded  through  most  of  them. 
The  urgent  and  exciting  reiteration  of 
accents,  the  tremendous  volume  of 
tone  which  swelled  upon  the  air  with 
so  little  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  pianist,  the  warmly  sung  scraps  of 
.jemi-Moorish  melody  that  emerged, 
liere  and  there,  from  the  welter  of  per- 
icusslve  sound,  roused  the  audience  to 
lEnthusiastic_  .^polausc. 


FINE  ARTS  THEATIIB 
■Sniix       Toitu  de  Pari*" 

.\n  all-talU-incr  French  dlaIoru»  ''lo*'''- 
Klanirfilm  production,  with  "tor.'' 
tion   bv  Rene  Clair:  presented   at  the  nne 
Arts  Theatre  -with  the  JoUowin?  cast . 
ilhpri   Albert  Prejear 

'^"T 1.  .,   Gasion  Model 

0  f,     Bill  Socket 

1  CuVtimer   P""'  OlIiTier 

Last  evening  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  1 

i-edecorated  in  gay  and  attractive  fash- 
ion,  reopened  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  Kraska,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  I 
.sort  of  entertainment  to  be  presented 
at  this  house  henceforth,  a  large  in-  , 
vited  audience  was  offered  the  fiist 
Bo.ston  showing  of  "Sous  les  Tolts  dc 
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Paris"  (  "Under  the  Roofs  of  Panx";, 
Rene  Clair's  notable  Fiench  picture  of 
wliicli  so  many  go<)d  reports  have  been 
heard.  II  Is  a  thoroughly  delightful, 
artistic  and  hitei-estlng  piece  of  work. 
The  fact  that  the  dialogue  Is  in  French  , 
need  not  worry  profipectlve  audiences 
whasc  knowledge  of  the  language  Is ; 
slight,  for  the  director  has  seen  to  it 
that  speech  occurs  only  when  neces- 
sary, its  place  being  taken  by  the  most 
illuminating  pantomime. 

There  are  so  many  things  about  the 
film  that  one  would  like  to  praise  that 
it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin. 
Sound  is  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  conveys  a  sense  of  distance.  A  con- 
versation will  start  outside  the  doors  of 
a  cafe,  the  characters  enter,  the  doors 
shut  Bn4  the  gist  of  their  word.s  must 
be  gathered  from  their  pantomime.  On 
the  visual  side  there  are  innumerable 
clever  touches,  for  M.  Clair  knows  how 
to  make  even  the  backs  of  his  actors 
speak  volumes,  while  their  facial  play 
and  gestures  reflect  every  passing  mood 
in  a  manner  that  might  be  impossible 
for  Anglo-Saxon  players.  The  back- 
grounds  are  authentically  Paris;  not  the  . 
rich  part  of  the  city,  but  the  poorer 
quarters  where  pickpockets.  Apaches 
and  ladies  of  light  virtue  mingle  more 
or  less  unsuspected  with  their  less  pic- 
turesque neighbors.  Shabby  houses, 
■■spindling  chimney  pot-s— Rene  Clan  re- 
gards the  latter  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist  and  a  familiar  friend— the  inside 
of  cheap  dance  places,  the  bare  cobbled 
streets,  dimly  lighted  by  antique  lamp- 
posts, all  seem  so  true  that  the  story 
which  they  .set  off  becomes  the  most 
believable  thing  in  the  world 

What  there  is  of  the  plot  Is  ex- 
tremelv  simple,  so  simple  that  it  sul- 
fers  a  bit  from  being  too  long  drawn 
out  Albert  and  Louus.  close  friends 
are  attracted  to  a  flirtatious  damsel 
named  Pola  on  whom  Fred  a  bully 
and  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  tll'^^'^f- 
has  cast  a  desirou.s  eye.  He  plants 
stolen  goods  in  Alberts  room  the  lat- 
er is  iailed  as  he  Ls  about  to  marry 
Pola  and  comes  out  to  find  that  she 
ha  transferred  her  volatile  affection.s 
to  Louis.  That  is  not  quite  all.  but 
vou  may  finish  it  for  yourself.  In  th« 
leading  role.  Albert  P^eiean.  a  more 
sentimental,  less  vigorous  but  reaming 
Pditlon  of  Chevalier,  gives  an  excellent 
SJ-formance  and  sings  the  thme  .song. 
•  Snus  lp.s  Toits  de  Parus.  denehtf  uin  - 
Pola  niery  present-s  an  ^^ttractive  Uttle 
p„.son  who  attaches  1^"^ 
man  who  will  take  care  of  her  Ga.s 
^n  Mortot  i-s  a,  perfectly  J'lla,'^^"-^ 
FiTd  and  Paul  OUivler  doe.s  delight^ 
fu;  character  bit.  In  fact,  the  film 
l5  one  you  should  on  no  accoun^  mi>s. 


pat  1  'Wnd  of  a.  parent,  r.s 

Predn  ic-c  Kti  so  delightfully  portrays 

^'rhenrr  onward.  Willie  keeps  things 
humming.  He  takes  his  sister  Susan 
and  Dorothy  Hope,  daughter  of  a  lin- 
oleum king,  to  the  Derby,  wins  on  « 
lon-T-shot  falls  in  love  with  Dorothy 
and'  steais  her  from  an  impoverished 
Russian,  dismisses  Mary  Crayle  politely 
and  turns  the  tables  neatly  on  old 
Hope  by  a  gesture  which  exposes  the 
Russian  and  improves  his  own  status. 
One  sees  less  of  George,  the  Sealyham. 
than'  could  be  wished,  but  the  scenes 
in  which  the  pup  figures  are  amusing. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  Mr.  Colmaii  Ls  a  unique  personage 
of  the  studios,  that  he  has  an  individ- 
uality and  a  technique  which  are  abso- 
lutely charming  and  poli.'-hed.  He  can 
enliven  and  decorate  the  simplest  situa- 
tion illumine  the  most  pro-saic  speech 
merely  by  a  lift  of  hLs  eyebrows  or  a 
quirk  of  hLs  mouth.  He  serves  as  a 
tonic  to  his  audience,  as  a  .stimulant  to 
his  a.s.sociatPs.  .<>o  that  they  needs  must 
plav  their  prettiest.  In  the  main  they 
do.  Mr.  Kerr,  particularly,  snd  Mr. 
Tni-vencp.  Mr.  Caranagh.  Mis.s  Loy  and 
Mi&R  Entton  in  less  degree.  Miss  Young 
still  ?ee"i=  una,b!*  to  extract  convir' 

beauty  are  asset,,,  but  with  these  alone 
Hollywood  must  be  over-populat^.  ^ 


l.OEW  S  STATE 
'The  DeiU  to  Pay" 

;?^H;«Te;i^n^  «,'^l:;;n^ 

tinrotliy   HonP  Flnrenrp  Blilton 

!5„=an   r.pHan.l   Fredon.U  Kt' 

If" r:::::::r>^<'^  T..,.ren.» 

Mr.    F'lnp   Maiv  rnrhf": 

Arlhiir  LrPlanri  


\  MUSIC  J 

Symphony  Concert  . 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  15th  concert  of; 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.! 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  given  la  Sym-  j 
phony  hall  yesterday  afternoon,  was  as 
follows:  Pilatl,  Suite  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra (first  time  in  Boston).  Honeg- 
ger.  Symphony  (composed  for  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
First  performance).  LoefQer,  Canticum 
pratris  Soils  (after  St.  Francis  of 
Asslsi)  for  voice  and  orchestra;  also  a 
I  Pagan  Poem"  (after  Virgil),  Mme.  Pov- 
la  Frijsh,  soprano,  was  the  smger;  Mr 
Sanroma  the  pianist. 

Mario  Pilatl  is  a  Neapolitan  born  in 
19M  now  a  teacher  of  ^ounterpomt 
composition  and  musical  history  This 
einiteis  In  four  movements,  Introduc- 
tion Sarabande,  Minuet  (Rondo  , 
pSale.  These  movements  are  compar- 
atively short.  The  Sarabande  is  the 
most  musically  thought  and  expressed 
of  the  four.  In  the  other  movements 
there  is  a  t^  apparent  endeavor  to  shun 
'the  obAous.  one  ^i^ht  say  hat  ln_the 
three  there  are  "smart  Alecisms.  ine 
Ket  begins  in  a  charniing  rna^ner: 
suddenly  the  composer  says  to  himself, 
••This  will  never  do;"  he  introduces  at 
interval  rapld  and  inconsequential  pas- 
sages and  excuses  himself  for  the  lib - 
,  ^"^''^r.  „,,ffi„n.  ■•Rondo"  after  "Mm 


ger"  to  scare  the  timid  from  attending 
a  concert  when  that  name  is  on  thai 
program;  who  have  honestly  thought) 
hiin  a  Bogyman,  if  not  the  Antichrist' 
In  music,  were  obliged  to  admit  that 
there  might  be  .«<imething  in  him  after 
aU. 

 Two  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  compositioM 

werlK-performed  to  bring  him  public 
honoiv^.^s  a  fortnight  ago  he  passed  hU 
70th  birthday.  It  was  on  Nov.  20-21, 
1891,  that  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  a  composer  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  then 
played  his  suite  for  violin  with  the 
orchestra  of  which  he  was  a  valued 
member;  his  suite  "Les  Veillees  de 
rukraine"  (after  Gogol).  Since  then 
while  he  was  still  a  member  and  after 
his  regretted  retirement,  he  has  en- 
riched the  repertoire  of  this  orchestra 
and  the  repertoires  of  other  orchestras 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  by  his 
compositions.  Those  chosen  yesterday 
are  no  doubt  among  his  best,  some  may 
say  they  are  his  best,  but  there  are 
earlier  works  that  one  would  gladly 
hear.  For  example,  his  "Villanelle  du 
Diable" — in  which  the  macabre  side  of 
his  musical  nature  Is  revealed;  his  Di- 
vertimento for  violin  and  orchestra;  his 
concerto  for  violoncello;  his  tragic 
"Mort  de  Tintagiles,"  nor  should  •  his 
composition  for  a  jazz  orchestra  be  neg- 
lected nor  thought  too  light  for  a  sym- 
phony concert — we  suffer  from  undue 
seriousness,  not  to  say  solemnity  that  is 
almost  ecclesiastical — for  Mr.  Loeffler 
has  shown  that  jazz  may  be  refined, 
even  poetic,  as  well  as  exciting. 

Yesterday  the  composer,  the  con- 
ductor, the  singer  and  the  orchestra 
were  loudly  applauded;  and  singer,  con- 
ductor and  orchestra  were  united  in  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Loeffler. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Handel.  Concerto  Grosso  for 
strings,  G  minor.  No.  6  (not  op.  6  No.  9 
as  previously  announced).  Stravinsky, 
"Symphonie  de  Psaumes  '  for  orchestra 
and  chorus.  Berlioz,  Symphonie  Fan* 
tastlque. 


SCHELLING  CONCERT 
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An  amusing,  graceful  trifle  Is  "The 
Devil  to  T^y."  not  quite  100  per  cent^. 
Enelirh.  a.s  it  might  have  been.  >et 

SVing  enough  for  "^/""j^'^-^J.^e 
light  entertainment.  Mr.  Lonsoaie^ 
who  like  Noel  Coward,  surpasses  In 
^hp  writing  of  fanciful  dialogue  tinged 
with  satirf  and  cynicism,,  has  dev^ed 
an  ingratiating  character  Wi^^'f^^^^^f 
Leeland.  restles.s.  nimble-witted  son  ol 
old  Lord  Leeland.  and  ha.s  set  him  to 
raperfng  like  an  Irrepressible  schoolboy 
InTront^f  a  ^roup  of  conventional  asso- 
riat-'s  who  bv  contrast  seem  all  the  moi  e 
staid  and  stodgy.  Thesituationsareneat- 
ly  turned,  the  speeches 
I  ironic  wit  or  genial  humor,  and  a  happy  , 
I  inspiration  gives  Mr.  L<'.n-?^^ale  an  op  , 

'porlunity  to  twist  his  ^-^'^^^^  ^'"^L'^k, 
a  clever  denouement.  In  a  word,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lonsdale's  nice  manneis.  to  Mr 

Colman's  suave  Pe'f"'™^""'  *°  ^"^Ch 
able  direction  and  to  mountings  bo  h 
lavLsh  and  correct.  "The  Devil  to  Pa  ,^ 
deserves  commendation.  Incidentally, 
ft  pro'^des  agreeable  digression  frorn 
over-laden  programs  of  gangland  or  sex 

"'wilUe  Hale  admits  that  he  Is  a  gen- 
tlema  tramp.  He  cannot  -stay  .n  any 
plaTe  long.  As  the  picture  opens  he 
i,  selling  off  the  furnishings  his  fathei 
bouah-  for  his  East  African  lodge^ 
Landing  in  London  ^vith  20  pounds  he 
soends  15  for  a  thoroughbred  Sealyham 
wShe  .spies  in  a  dog  'fncier  s  shop, 
takes  Mary  Crayle.  an  ?.'''«';''• 
ner  on  the  remaining  five,  and  .sends 
Ws  liTggaer  home  to  give  his  testy  p.r- 
?nt  something  at  which  to  raye.  Lord 
Lerl^nri  has  vowed  before  hi.o  e  Wrr 
son  and  bis  daughter  that  he  ^^11  kick 
[Willie  out.  Instead  he  fof'^;. 
!  gives  him  100  pounds  and  a.  friendly 


Irfv  hv  putting  ■•Rondo"  after 
uet "  The  Finale  i-s  an  Allegro  bur- 
lesca.  AS  Queen  Victoria  once  _^-e-, 
marked:  "We  were  not  ^mused^  Th 
Tntroduction  consists  of  tentative 
dSs  which  hint  at  something  worth 
whllf  to  come.  Pilatl  undoubtedly  has 
fcertam  talent;  he  .is  not  devoid  o  ' 
sentiment;  he  appreciates  the  beauti- 
f Ill—this  is  shown  in  his  Saraoanae. 
The    other  _  movemenU    suffer  from 

""m"  Hone'gger  took  his  commission  se-  | 
riousiy    He  considered  the  dignity  and 
^li^  imnortance  of  the  occasion,  nor 
'w^  h^wllung  to  write  the  conventiona 
"^ce  d'occaslon"  which  is  heard,  dis- 
appoints expectation,  and  is  f  °n«Jo|^ 
potten    This  symphony  must  be  ranKeo 
l^th  toe^best'S'his  fanyj^^.f.^.^t^'^.f 
works;    in  some  respec  s  it  is  the  best^ 
The  first  movement  with  ."^f/hing 
riicords  will  probably  disturb  those  who 
^e  to  led  m  the  paths  of  the  domuiant 
and  sub-dominant  with  now  and  then 
a  straying  into  the  field  of  the  sub- 
domS^    But   there   is  .  impressm 
newer  there  is  fiery  energy  m  the  skil- 
fuUy   contrived   discordant  meastures, 
they  are  there  with  a  purpose.  Haye- 
l^k  Ellis,  speaking  of  the  many  who 
found— and  still  find— Proust  unread- 
iwe  and  Joyce  unintelll^ble  says  "un- 
tU  we  find  the  door  and  the  clue  the 
new  writer  remains  obscure.  .Therein 
fill  the  truth  of  Landor's  saying  that 
me  poet  must  himself  create  the  beings 
who  are  to  enjoy  his  Paradise.  Surely 
no  one  yesterday,  hearing  the  remain- 
Lg  two  movements,  if  he  knocked  at 
Honegger's  door  found  it  shut.  (Dne 
could    hardly   fail   to    recognize  the 
strength  of  the  Adagio,  its  massive  archi-,' 
tecture,  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  long 
and    resonant    melodic    lines,  mus.c^ 
of  lofty  thoughts  not  lowered  by  thd 
medium  of  expression.    As  for  tne  lasi 
Movement,  wth  Its  persistent  rhythmic 
figures  on  which  compelling  musical 
sentences,  always  interestmg,  often  elo- 
quent are  declaimed:    then  the  lovely 
vranquilUtyof  the  last  Pag^s-T^Jl^ 

fpar  lest  this  movement  become  at 
"popular,"  find  not  in  the  best; 
le  of  that  word.  It  is  a  pleasure 
that  this  new  work  of  a  high 
composer  was  well  received  i 


i'*^6.ose  who  have  exclaimed  Honeg 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
El-nest  Schelling,  at  his  concert  for 
young  people  in  Jordan  hall  yesterday 
morning,  was  a.ssisted  by  Dorothy  Gor-  , 
don  singer,  and  members  of  the  Boston '; 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
chosen  for  this  concert  was  as  follows: 
Destouches,  Le  Tambourin  de  Triomphe. 
Rameau,  Rigaudon,  Musette  and 
Gavotte  from  "Acante  et  Cephise." 
Bach,  Suite.  Grotry,  Tambourin  and 
Gigue.  The  folk  songs  for  Miss  Gor- 
don were  the  Bavarian  "H^xlein  Willst 
du  tanz«'n,"  the  Alsatian  "Hopsa  Lizella" 
,  and  the  Spanish  "El  Vito."  The  chil-  , 
dren  were  asked  to  sing  "  Tain  t  Gwine 
Rain  No  Mo'."  Adele  Holstein  accom- 
nanied  Mi.ss  Gordon.  .  | 

Mr.  Schelling  described  the  various 
dances  that  at  last,  losing  in  some  m- 
stances  their  popular  character,  were 
taken  up  by  composers,  as  Bach,  lor  | 
movements  in  Suites.    His  description  i 
cf  the  dances  themselves  as  known  m  | 
France,  England  and  Spain,  enjoyed  by  i 
country  folk  and  at  court,  was  graphic. 
The  merry  pictures  on  the  screen  aided  | 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  rigaudon, 
sarabande.  bourree.  courante,  javotte. 
So  many  kings  of  France  and  Eng  and 
were  introduced  that,  as  Mr.  Schelling 
said,  the  children  were  given  a  course 
in  history.   To  show  the  nature  of  the 
fugue,  the  children  first  sang  a  rouno, 
and  sang  it  with  great  spirit  indeed. 
Thev  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  stop. 

The  musical  selections   were  wortn 
hearing,  for  themselves,  as  they  were 
Played;  even  without  associatiori  with 
the  verbal  description  of  the  dances. 
The   "Tambourin   de   Triomphe  —how 
delightful  the  titles  given  to  pieces  by 
Destoucl-ies,  Couperin  and  ; 
lowed  later  by  Ros.sini  and  Satie  — was  | 
taken  from  hi.s  .suite.  "Fete  Galante. 
and    orchestrated     by    Henri  Casa- 
de.sus     would  the  children  have  been 
interested  if  they  had  been  told  that  i 
De^stouches.  destined  for  the  prie.sthood.  , 
went  into  military  service  and  flnaii> 
resolved  to  be  a  musician?    It  's  said 
that,  not  being  capable  him.self  to  score 
his  first  opera,  he  hired  some  one  o  do 
it     Yet  Louis  XIV  thought  higWy  of 
Destouches  and  said  he  w'as  the  only 
one  that  had  ron.soled  him  for  the  death  j 
!  of  Lulll.    How  much  Casadesus  did  to 
;  the  "Tambourin"  is  unknown  to  us,  but 
'  the  music  of  Destouches  as  thus  pre- 
i  .sented  was  charming 

Miss  Gordon's  folk  songs— she  sang 
them  in  costume— pleased  ttie  children 
sreatlv.  The  song  sung  by  them  all, 
'"  'Tain't  Gwine  Rain  No  More,"  w'as 
optimistic  in  view  of  the  morning  .s 
weather.  An  old  lady  once  sa  d  of  this 
old  folk-song  dance,  popular  with 
Neu'oes  of  Texas,  "she  could  remember 


nearly  one  hundred  Verses?''  "TheTJIfe 
printed  on  the  program  were  enoujh 
for  all  practical  purposes.  i 
Mr.  Schelling's  next  concert  ■will  be 
on  next  Satiu-day  morning.  The  music 
then  will  be  taken  from  Wagner's 
operas. 


NIKOLAI  ORLOFF 

A  pianoforte  recital  by  Nikolai  Orloft 
took  place  at  Jordan  hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  attended  by  a  fairly  Urge 
and  extremely  appreciative  audience. 
The  fnllowing  was  his  program:  Two 
Sonatas  (Scarlatti);  Rondo  Brillant 
(Weber);  Etudes  Symphoniques  (Schu- 
mann); Twelve  Preludes  (Chopin); 
Danse  Russe,  from  "Petrushka"  (Stra- 
vinsky); Toccata  (D«bussy);  Peux 
Follets  and  Polonaise  (Liszt).  It  was 
a  somewhat  unenterprising  choice  of 
pieces,  relieved  from  dulness,  how- 
ever, by  a  performance  distinguished 
both  by  individuality  and  by  dellc«te 
taste. 

Mr.  Orloff  made  no  attempt  to  cap- 
italize indiscriminately  his  admlrftWy 
fluent  and  secure  technique  by  play- 
ing very  fast  and  loud  whenever  pos- 
sible, even  though  by  so  doing  he  might 
more  surely  count  upon  vigorous  ap- 
plause. Restraint  and  mode  tlon  were 
everywhere  to  be  noted,  thoi  h  a  vital- 
izing rhythm  gave  strength  and  sinew 
and  unity  to  his  playing,  though  subtly 
varied  touch  lent  it  tonal  interest  while 
gracefully  molded  phrasing  and  fine 
shading  gave  it  elegance. 

The  two  sonatas  that  he  chose  from 
Soarlatti  were  the  best  known— the 
"Pastoral"  and  "Capriccio."  He  re- 
versed the  order  in  which  they  are 
usually  played,  but,  more  important,  he 
plaved  them  as  music  rather  than  as 
hard  and  brilliant  studies.  Into  Weber's 
salon  piece — a  favorite  warhorse  ol 
pianists  of  an  earlier  generation— he 
injected  a  surprisingly  pleasurable 
quality  of  airy  elegance,  combined  withll 
effortless  fluency,  that  was  delightful. 
Pew  pianists  today  could  make  this 
"Rondo"  sound  anything  but  infantile 
and  boring.  He  played  the  Schumann 
"Etudes  Symphoniques"  excellently.  If 
sometimes — particularly  in  the  lengthy 
finale — rather  more  deliberately  than 
usual.  The  12  preludes  he  had  chosen 
I  from  Chopin'.-  24  were  a  sheer  delight 
'  from  beginning  to  end,  with  delicately 
subdued  beauty  and  subtly  contra-sted 
nuances  of  tone,  alternating  with 
warmer  and  mere  passionate  sonoritie." 
and  stronger  rh/thms,  but  never  de- 
generating into  romantic  excess  or  un- 
thinking violence. 

The  brilliant  exuberance  of  the  dance 
from  "Petrushka";  the  semi-classic, 
semi-impressionistic  "Toccata"  from 
Debussy's  "Suite  pour  le  Piano"— 
played  with  full  and  sensitive  appre^ 
elation  of  its  varying  style;  the 
quisitely  elusive  and  unearthly  hght- 
ness  by  which  he  converted  the  much- 
abused  "Feux  Follets"  into  a  delightful 
piece  of  Impressionistic  music;  these 
were  among  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  an  unusually  enjoyable  concert.  En- 
thusiastic applause  and  several  en- 
cores followed.  S.  S. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEKj 

SUNDAY— Boston  Art  Club,  156  NCTf-| 
bury  street.  Boston  Flute  PlayersH 
Club.  (Messrs.  Elcus  and  Lauga,  vto- 
lins;  Lefranc,  viola;  Zighera, 
Laurent,  flute;  GiUet,  oboe; 
schek,  clarinet;  Laus,  bassoon;  B« 
Cher  horn;  Sanroma,  piano);  «i 
quintet  for  oboe  anti  struigs  (I 
time).  Rossini,  quartetto  for  fluWj 
Clarinet,  bassoon  horn.  Piftfn^fJ 
nata  for  flute  and  piano  (first  tune)j 
Verdi,  quartetto  in  E  minor  toll 
strings. 

Repertory   Theatre,    3:30   P.  J«J 
Povla  Frijsh,  soprano.  Peri,  Glolto^ 
canto  mio  from  "Eurydice.  J^^\ 
Maedchen  mit  dem  rotlfien  Muend 
Chen,  Marie,  Es  hat  die  Rose  ^tj 
beklagt.    Schubert,    Rast  ose  Li»M 
Chausson.  Le  Temps  des  Has  OMil 
brier,  Villanelle  des  petits  canardai 
Debussy,  L'ombre  des  arbres.  LapaCTSI 
Lettre   a  une   Espagnole.  G"Vle!l 
Habanera.    Gretchaninov,    Nult  Ol 
printemps.    Arensky,  Er"nerung.  II 
Wolff.  Faeden.  Moussorgsky,  La  Moil 
chef  d'armes.  Greig.  Et  Gyn. 
T1^2  Birds.    Quilter,  A  Melody  an*| 
Old'  English  folk  song. 

Repertory  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M.  Owl 
Maier  and  Lee  Pattison  will  Pjay  "I 
the  last  time  in  Boston  music  for  twi 
pianos.  Mozart,  Andantmo^thfWI 
variations.  Ropartz,  piece  in  B  m^I 
Saint-Saens,  Scherzo  op.  SI.  Bawi 
Rheinberger,  Air  and  Variations^  ZwI 
Moy  Mell,  Pattison,  The  Arkansal 
Traveller.  Casella,  Puppazetti  (sereil 
nocturne,  polka).  Chopin-Ma4el 
^o  Etudes  in  G  flat  played  simuj 
taneously)  MacDowell-Fox.  Porei 
ElvM  (from  the  first  orchestral  su«&l 
Boston  public  Library  Lecture  HJ| 
8  p.  M.  Alexander  Romanesque,  K'l 
manian  violinist  of  the  First  N| 
tional  institute  of  Violin. 
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BvPH FLIP  HALE 

Apropos  of  "Up  Pops  the  DeMl."  Mr.  Albert  Hackett  in  an:^wer  to  a 
J  , end  who  said  that  the  play  w«s  "a  distorted  and  exaggerated  Picture  of 
1e  habitues  of  Greenwich  Village,  made  a  canvass  of  the  viUage  with  him, 
see  it  the  Bin  botUe  was  ublqunous;  if  there  were  pillagers  of  ice-boxes, 
fty  representative  homes  were  vlsitd.    In  27  the  ice-box  had  a  lock^ 
i  ventecn  admitted  that  they  had  eaten  out  of  somebody  elses  box  Fifty 
],ew  press  agenU  and  considered  them  "the  most  irresponsible  and  irre- 
lEssible  of  their  acquaintances."  Three  men  admitted  that  they  were  being 
ipt.   One  man.  who  had  not  worked  for  three  months,  asked  the  visitors 
i  change  a  $20  bill.  "Gin  was  unanimously  considered  the  ambrosia  of  the 
ilage.  All  had  heard  of  champagne;  30  said  they  had  tasted  it,  seven  said 
ley  had  bought  some  when  tliey  were  drunk."    One  villager  boasted  of 
jver  having  Uved  in  one  flat  more  than  a  week.   Fifty-three  novels  were 
ling  written;  six  were  almost  completed  and  the  rest  were  awaiting  a  dl- 
4i8  inspiration."  Four  families  were  companionate  arrangements.  Twenty- 
.cn  triangles  were  discovered.    Further  investigation  revealed  six  rec- 
agles  and  17  polygons." 

This  comedy  in  three  acts  will  be  seen  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow 
-ht    It  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Masque,  ^^ew  York,  on  Sept.  1, 
J30  ^-ith  Ro»er  Pryor  as  Steve  Merrick;  Albert  Hackett  as  Biney,  the  press 
,-ent;  Sally ",t3ates  as  Anne;  Janet  McLeay  as  Luell  May  Carroll. 

We  spok^  last  Sunday  of  Basil  Maine's  story  "Rondo."  When  Haverland  | 
I.  In  doubt  whether  he  should  persist  as  an  actor,  he  consulted  Sir  George j 
oiTow    What  Sir  George  said  about  the  prevailing  enunciation  on  the 
^-e  the  inability  of  the  audience  to  hear  what  is  said,  shows  that  €ven| 
islish  players,  supposed  to  be  clear  and  distinct  in  speech,  are  no  better 
an  their  American  brethren  and  sisters.  .  ,  \ 

"•No  royal  road!'  he  repeated  incessantly  with  the  air  of  a  conductor 
echanically  reciting  'Pass  right  down  the  car!'  ^  ,  tv„f 

"  No  royal  road!'  And  a  good  thing,  too..  People  nowadays  thmk  that 
1  thev  need  to  do  is  to  walk  in  at  a  stage-door  and  find  fame  waiting  for 
•  em  with  outstretched  arms.  The  youngsters  on  the  present-day  stage  are^ 
i  damned  la^^•.  They  don't  intend  to  work.  What's  the  result?  They  can  t 
t  thev  can't^move,  and  what's  more  they  can't  talk.  Where  are  the  good 
.res  today?  Not  on  the  §tage,  that's  certain.  Why,  I  consider  myself  lucky 
I  hear  more  than  a  third  of  a  West  End  play  ^i-om  the  middle  of  the 
all-;   And  I  m  not  hard  of  hearing,  thank  God!  The  fashion  nowadays  is 
.  mumble  and  rattle  on,  to  make  one  long  word  of  a  sentence,  to  clip  final 
and  skip  middle  consonants,  and  generally  to  make  a  mfess  of  the  Eng- 
1  language  Why.  do  you  know,  the  other  day  I  met  a  producer— one  of 
.osn  young  pip-squeals  who  imagine  that  the  initials  O.  U.  D.  S.  are  the 
•he-^t  qualifications  for  the  theatre  who  was  actually  instructing  a  man 
•no  was  to  play  Prince  Hal  in  'Henry  the  Fourth'  to  speak  his  lines  like  a 
odern  undergraduate.  /  Drop  all  this  Shakespeare  nonsense,'  he  w^.^f^" 
'and  be  natural.  Talk  as  I  am  talking  to  you.'  Well,  seeing  that  the 
How  had  a  strong  Cockney  accent,  the  advice  was  not  exactly  edifying.  But 
the  performance,  which  later  I  saw,  the  young  fellow  had  bettered  his 
roducer's  instructions.  I  left  the  theatre  in  disgust.  .  .  .  Mark  you,  the 
lacl  crown  isn't  to  be  won  in  a  day.   Wasn't  it  Lord  Acton  who  said 
here  is  no  more  dangerous  or  immoral  habit  of  mind  than  the  sanctiflca- 
cn  of  success'?   And,  by  Jove,  he  was  right." 

When  the  Russian  players  were  in  Boston  we  were  told  that  for  en-, 
,  ment  it  was  not  necessary  to  understand  the  language;  their  acting 
vs  sufQcient.  "You  knov  what's  going  on,  you  can  tell  by  their  faces  and 
icir  gestures."  We  timidly  replied  that,  when  Augustin  Daly  took  his 
bmpany  to  Paris,  Sarcey  of  the  Temps  wrote  l^is  review,  having  stated 
le  fact  of  their  engagement:  "As  I  do  not  understand  English,  I  did  not 
e  the  play."  i  j 

On  the  first  of  last  month  the  Habima  Players  were  in  London.  Mr. 
amp.s  Agate  of  the  Sunday  Times  corifeesed  that  he  suffers  from  the  unique 
uability  of  being  unable  completely  to  comprehend  a  play  in  a  language 
ot  one  word  of  which  is  known  to  him.  "Unique  because  whenever  dis- 
nguished  Japanese,  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese,  Siamese  or  Burmese  actors 
i?it,  U.S  I  am  assured  by  gentlemen  whom  I  would  not  suspect  of  wilful 
xaggeration  that  the  strangeness  of  the  language  will  form  no  bar  to 
smplete  understanding  of  the  play  .  .  .  Even  in  language  of  which  I  have 
Dme  smattering  and  in  the  case  of  plays  familiar  in  English  I  have  extraor- 
inary  trouble.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  even  in  the  big  soliloquies 
I  ShaV-.espeare  acted  in  German  or  Italian  I  get  lost  after  the  first  half- 
iozen  lines,  and  do  not  know  whether  Hamlet  is  discussing  the  law's  delay 
r  the  native  hue  of  resolution.  In  the  matter  of  Hebrew  I  am  in  even 
,oi.=e  position  .than  that  Tommy  who  said  to  the  young  French  lady: 
ixcuse  me,  Miss,  I  don't  hear  French;  I  only  speak  it.'  It  may  be  said 
iiat  the  play's  synopsis,  always  so  thoughtfully  provided,  is  of  some  help. 
.:  is,  and  about  as  much  help  as  a  synopsis  of  Schoenberg's  new  tone-poem 
fould  be  to  a  deaf  man  trying  to  catch  the  meaning  by  watching  the  antics 
if  the  conductor,  the  carriage  of  the  first  Addles,  the  demeanor  of  the 
lellos  and  the  self-satisfied  smirk  of  the  triangle."  The  play  was  Calderon's 
The  Crown  of  David." 

"I  should  say  at  a  guess  that  this  company  had  as  much  individual 
,nd  collective  genius  as  'any  that  has  visited  these  shores.  But  criticism 
hould  not  be  guess-work,  and  no  writer  desiring  to  be  trusted  about  matters 
If  which  he  has  some  knowledge  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  express  an 
ppinion  in  matters  about  which  it  is  obvious  that  he  knows  nothing  what- 
ever. As  it  is,  there  are  sufficient  ways  in  which  a  critic  can  stultify 
liinself  withouH  embarking  upon  this  one.  So  in  the  words  of  Tennyson's 
armer:  * 

■I  niver  'jcn4w'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an'  I  coom'd  awaay.' " 

ihe  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

May  I  ask  thi  privilege  of  amplifying  the  subject  I  wrote  about  Yecently 
.-garding  a  "Thttitre  Francais"  or  Theatre  American,  in  Boston,  and  at  the 
.\me  time  to  reoly  to  numerous  comments,  all  commendatory  and  approv- 
•ng,  while  regretling  it  as  either  Utopian,  Quixotic  or  visionary. 

The  first  tw*  I  emphatically  dispute,  but  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
i:rd.  The  Atlatjtic  cable,  the  steamboat,  telegraph,  telephone,  phonograph. 


radio;  were  one  ana  all'ViSIcnHi  j  .:'  n  .u  -.i  Loncouoii,  yci,  i  .u  .  icfiiyred  «nd^ 
developed  the  one  man  with  the  ability  and  the  gift  of  nature  to  turn  the'j, 
trick. 

Such  a  theatre  as  I  suggest,  requires  the  one  man,  with  the  two  quali- 
ties I  have  mentioned,  and  he  alone  and  unassisted.  One  writer  inquires 
why  not  a  certain  other  theatre  instead  of  the  Hollis,  to  which  I  reply  that 
the  fatal  defect  of  tbe  other  theatre  has  been  too  much  management. 

The  Hollis  is  ideal  in  every  requirement;  its  ample  stage  with  its  un- 
equalled scene-dock,  its  auditorium,  its  ample  lobby  and  retiring  rooms,  and 
its  accessibility. 

The  stage  director  should  not  attempt  to  teach  the  leading  people  how 
to  act,  they  are  supposed  to  know  that  already,  but  if  not,  they  are  no 
longer  wanted.  By  not  making  them  automatons,  reflecting  the  one-man 
idea  of  acting,  they  develop  personality  and  individuality.  Neither  should 
one  of  the  principals  ever  be  called  upon  to  play  a  minor  role,  as  it  tends  to 
lower  their  dignity  and  their  standing  in  the  minds  of  the  public;  this  is  a 
fundamental  principle  In  the  psychology  of  acting. 

Imagine  a  stage  director  instructing  William  Warren,  Charles  Barron, 
Frank  Hardenbergh,  Annie  Clarke  or  Mrs.  Vincent,  how  to  act  a  scene. 

The  minor  people,  yes,  according  to  their  needs,  but  never  to  destroy 
their  distinctive  characteristics.  There  is  much  more  to  this,  but  I  trespass 
on  space.  Actors  of  personality  and  actresses  of  charm,  become  great  fa- 
vorites with  their  public,  but  must  be  let  alone. 

Emphatically,  X  repeat,  this  all  depends  upon  the  one  man  who  possesses 
the  genius  to  bring  results,  but  he  exists  somewhere,  and  it  is  not  impossible. 

-      FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


With  the  regularity  of  a  well-behaved  comet,  the  paragraphs  about  the 
bodily  ideal  man  and  woman  appears  in  print.  Miss  Pola  Negri,  arriving  in 
London,  searched  for  an  actor  to  appear  with  her  in  a  play  at  the  Coliseum. 
.She  found  him.  "His  name,"  she  said,  "is  Reginald  Tate.  He  is  30.  He  is 
dark.  He  is  handsome.  He  is  5  ft.  10  in."  She  did  not  state  his  weight. 


Secfng  the  headline  'T)ame  Madge  Kendal  on  Make-Up"  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London  one  would  expect  valuable  advice  to  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, professional  and  amateur.  Dame  Madge,  alas,  spoke  only  of  mod- 
ern girls,  "bright  young  people  whose  brains  have  gone  into  their  heels 
and  who,  in  doing  all  the  extraordinary  things  they  do  to  their  faces,  are 
simply  correcting  the  Creator." 


C  o  n  c  e  r  t  s 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

There  will  be  concerts  of  more  than  usual  interest  this  week.  The  Flute 
Players  Club  has  arranged  a  program  for  this  afternoon  that  presents  Ros- 
sini, the  great  melodist,  and  Verdi,  master  of  tragedy  and  comedy  ("Fal- 
staff ")  as  writers  of  chamber  music.  The  former  in  his  younger  years  studied 
diligently  the  string  quartets  of  Haydn.  That  he  loved  that  master  is  shown 
by  the  compliment  he  paid  by  borroisang  an  air  from  him  for  the  last  act 
of  "The  Barber  of  Seville."  When  did  he  write  this  quartet?  In  his  latter 
years?  He  amused  himself  then  by  composing  piano  pieces  to  which  he 
gave  strange  titles,  thus  anticipating  Satie — some  of  them,  orchestrated, 
have  served  for  a  ballet  from  which  a  Suite  has  been  derived— songs,  chor- 
usei.  We  find  no  mention  of  this  Quartette.  As  early  as  1809  he  wrote 
pieces  for  strings — or  were  they  arrangements?— for  an  amateur  double  bass 
player,  one  Triossi  of  Ravenna. 

When  "Alda"  was  in  rehearsal  at  Naples,  the  soprano,  Mme.  Stolz,  fell 
sick.  Verdi,  being  at  leisure,  wrote  a  string  quartet.  He  did  not  intend  to 
publish  it.  Was  it  an  experiment?  If  so,  it  succeeded.  That  Verdi  was 
inot  unskilled  In  counterpoint  is  shown  iby  the  Sanctus  in  his  Requiem  and 
by  the  great  vocal  fugue  at  the  end  of  "Falstaff."  (And  so  Rossini's  double 
fugue  in  his  "Petite  Messe"  is  admirably  worked.)  Here  in  the  quartet  Verdi 
shows  his  technical  ability  in  the  Scherzo.  The  Quartet  was  performed  In 
Boston  at  a  Euterpe  concert  in  1882.   The  Kneisels  played  it  in  1901. 

Arthur  Bliss's  oboe  quintet  was  written  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coolirige.  The 
oboe  part  was  first  played  in  London  by  a  brother  of  Eugene  Goossens.  It 
was  said  when  the  quintet  was  played  in  London  that  "the  last  (uckle  of 
the  oboe  is  enough  evidence  of  his  (Bliss's)  mastery  in  the  domain  of  in- 
strumental music."  An  English  critic  st)eaking  of  Bliss's  "Hautboy  con- 
certo"- said  of  the  oboe— "It  can  give  anything  it  is  asked  to  play  an  air 
of  axiomatic  wisdom." 

Mme.  Povla  Frijsh  brings  a  "program  of  pleasing  variety  from  Peri's  air 
of  Orpheus  (1601)  to  a  song  by  Laparra,  known  here  chiefly  by  his  opera, 
"La  Habanera,"  and  an  orchestral  suite  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  She  has  been  requested  to  sing  the  songs  of  Chausson 
and  Fagge.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  Franz  represented  on  the  program.  He 
has  been  strangely  neglected  here  of  late. 

So  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison  will  play  together  tonight  for  the  last 
time  in  Boston.  Many  will  regret  to  hear  it.  They  have  given  great  pleas- 
ure by  their  performances.    One  hopes  that  this  will  not  be  a  case  of 

"United  we  stand,  divided   " 

.  Mrs.  Marion  Kingsbury,  soprano,  will  be  assisted  on  Tuesday  night  by 
two  excellent  artists,  Mr.  Laurent  and  Miss  Pauline  Danforth.  The  former 
will  play  the  flute  obbligato  to  an  air  by  Bach  and  with  Miss  Danforth,  a 
sonata  by  Philippe  Gaubert,  who,  born  at  Paris  in  1879,  was  first  known 
as  an  accomplished  flute  virtuoso.  For  some  years  he  has  conducted  the 
Conservatory  concerts  and  filled  the  same  office  at  the  Opera  House.  He 
has  composed  at  least  one  opera,  ballets,  orchestral  pieces  and  chamber 
music. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  Mrs.  Kingsbury's  program  is  a  group  of  songs 
to  poems  from  the  Persian.  Rubinstein  set  music  to  several  Persian  poem.s 
and  they  are  among  his  best.  He  shares  with  Franz  undeserved  neglect. 
(Mme.  Jeritza  will  sing  on  Wednesday  morning  Rubinstein's  "Es  blinkt  dcr 
Tau,"  which  some  years  ago  was  on  programs  of  many  singers.)  The  songs 
by  Szymanowski  and  Strauss's  Huldigung  are  by  no  means  familiar. 

Miss  Danforth  is  heard  too  seldom.  It  is  surprismg  that  she  has  not 
been  invited  to  play  with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  at  a  Monday 
night  concert.  Inferior  pianists  have  been  thus  favored.  She  will  be  heard 
again  with  Yelly  d'Aranyi  at  a  Symphony  hall  Sunday  afternoon  concert 
next  month. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  will  end  her  concert  with  an^air  from  Donizetti  s  opera 


B 


-Torquato  Tasso."  This  opera  was  produced  ao  Rome  in  1833.  There  is  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  it  has  been  neard  in  the  United  States.  F.  L.  Ritier 
in  h!s  "Music  in  America"  mentions  a  performance  at  Castle  Garden,  New 
York  in  1354.  but  the  painstaking,  accurate  Mr.  Julius  Mattfleld  ol  the 
New  York  Public  Library  is  unable  to  substantiate  this  statement.  J.  N. 
Ireland  in  "Records  of  the  N.  Y.  Stage,"  says  that  an  act  was  sung  at 
Castle  Garden  on  July  21,  1854.   "On  that  day,  however,"  writes  Mr.  Matt- 

neld  "Verdi's  opera  'Lui.sa  Miller'  was  performed  for  the  second  time  1"    ,  ^ 

America  at  that  theatre."    Other  composers  have  taken  Tasso  for  a  hero:  |  dlfflcult  to  improve  in  tni^ 
Godard's  "Tasse"  (Paris,  1878),  known  as  a  "symphonie  dramatique    L^szt  s  |  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^.^ 

ivmnhonic  poem  is  well  known  here;  York  Bowen's  is  not.   Then  there  is  tetto  in  E  minor,  written  two  years 


of  MK"  Lauren  I  •  .•  "■'  •....•icui!  .•  - 
justice.  The  first  movement  gave  the 
piano  an  interesting  whirling  tune  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  flute's  song 
before  going  into  a  catchy,  syncopated 
tune.  The  second  movement  gave  the 
piano  octaves  .n  unison  and  widely 
spaced  sinjle  notes,  which  provided  an 
effect  like  far-off  bells  to  heighten  the 
charm  of  a  lovely  tune  for  the  flute. 
Tlie  last  mo  ement  had  vivacity  and 
brilliance.  The  sonata  was  beautifully 
played  by  Mr.  Laurent  and  by  Mr.  San- 
roma,  whose  piano  playing  would  be 
"  ■    tjTJe  of 


D'Harcourfs  opera  "Tasse"  (Monte  Carlo,  1903). 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mme.  Jerltza  next  Wednesday  morning  would 
^ing  several  operatic  arias,  but  she  has  sensibly  chosen  only  two:  one  from 
Massenet's  "Le  Cid";  the  other  from  Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier." 

Ji;  Mr.  Schelling  a  propag^^^diiTf^Twagner?  All  the  music  at  the 
concert  for  young  people  next  Saturday  morning  is  by  Richard.  Is  this  a 
case  of  "Train  up  a  child,  etc."? 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  wrote  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph:  "I  have  not 
read  in  connection  with  Mme.  Pavlova,  any  substantial  reference  to  her  re- 
markable love  of  birds  and  of  children.  As  to  the  birds,  she  had  at  one 
time  a  pair  of  wood-pigeons  which  carried  on  their  courting  on  the  top  of 
a  wardrobe  in  her  bedroom,  to  which  post  they  daily  flew  through  the  wm- 
dow  They  were  not  allowed  to  be  disturbed.  Nobody  enjoyed  more  than 
Mme  Pavlova  the  picture  of  one  of  her  swans  which  escaped  from  Ivy 
House  Garden  and  was  found  waddling  down  the  Edgware  road  At  about 
4AM  there  to  be  'arrested'  by  a  policeman,  who,  at  long  last,  succeeded 
with  some  assistance  in  driving  the  bird  into  the  enclosed  precincts  of  the  j 
local  police  station.  ,       „  , 

"As  to  the  children,  more  than  once  in  the  old  days  of  the  Palace  The- 
atre I  have  wandered  with  Pavlova  in  the  purlieus  of  Soho  as  she  watched 
the  youngsters  dancing  round  an  empty  bottle  or  such-like.  If  any  child 
.howed  a  real  talent,  he  or  she  was  promptly  annexed,  with  the  parents 
nermission,  and  taken  up  to  Ivy  House.  There  in  a  large  hall,  round  which 
ran  a  brass  rail  for  the  children  to  grip,  Mme.  Pavlova  would  teach  ,  the 
voung  idea  by  practice  as  well  as  precept.  And  X  have  no  doubt  that  on 
the  sta-e  today  are  to  be  found  some  dancers  whose  first  instruction  m  the 
art  was" received  in  this  way  from  the  'divine  Anna  Pavlowa.'  " 

Stravinsky  said  to  a  reporterVfew'^^s  ago  in  London  that  he  couldn't 
talk  about  his  music:  "I  do  not  care  to  try  to  explain  in  literary  fashion 
such  things  as  I  may  do.  Music  must  always  speak  for  itself.  He  is  now 
working  on  a  violin  concerto 


after  he  had  completed  "Aida"  and  a 
year  befor*  the  Requiem  mass.  Much 

I  of  it  .sounds  like  music  that  might 
j  have  been  written  by  any  good  com- 
poser of  chamber  music  in  the  70's. 
but  here  and  there  Verdi  threw  m 
shafts  of  light  from  his  own  lamp- 
rich  and  simple  airs,  with  a  thin  ac- 
companying background,  tripping  tunes 
well  suited  for  ballet  divertissements  in 
the  second  act  of  an  opera,  and  excited 
airs  that  might  well  be  shouted  by  an 
hysterical  chorus  when  the  body  of  the 
duke  is  di.scoverrd  in  the  third  act.  It 
is  good  music,  lu.-^n  with  melody,  but 
it  asks  for  the  human  voice  rather  than 
the  thin  strings. 

A  large  audience  a.pplauded  the 
players  and  Mr.  Piston,  who  was 
present.  °- 


singers";  March  from  "Tannhaeuser 
(Everybodv  sing).  "Ode  to  Washing- 
ten's  Birthday"— music  from  Bee 
thoven's  Symphony  No.  9;  Siegfried  i 
Rhine  Journey  from  'Dusk  of  thi 
Gods";  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  fron 
"The  Valkyrie."  ,   ^  ., 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Rep3tl 
tion  of  Friday's  symphony  concert. 


FLUTE  PLAYERS  CUB 

At  the  Piute  Players  Club  yesterday 


Ford  Hall,  7;30  P.  M.  Mae  Taylor, 
coloratura  soprano.  Harry  Dickson 
violinist.  Samuel  Gardner,  accompa- 
nist. 

MONDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 

Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,  Dr. 

Koussevltzky  conductor.    See  special 

notice.  j 
TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  ( 

Marion  Kingsbury,  soprano,  assisted 

by  Pauline    Danforth,  pianist    and  j 

Georges  Laurent,  flute.    Mozart,  Voi 

che  sapete  and  Deh  Vitni  non  tardar  i 

from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro."  Bach, 

In  Love  My  Saviour  now  Is  dying 

(Matthew  Passion).  I'll  Follow  Thee  ;       foUowing  music  was  played:  Quin- 

(John  Passion-soprano  and  flute  .       /o°  oboe  and  strings  (Arthur  Bhss) ; 

Piano  solos:  Leo,  Arietta.  Scarlatti,  *„^J'aJ?etto  for  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon 
Gigue,  Courante.   Debussy,  La  soiree  quartetto^  10^^^^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

dans    Grenade,  L'Isle    Joyeuse.    La  ana  J^°5P   'tV""'     Walter  Piston); 
Terrasse  de.s  Audiences  du  Clair  de^nd     Pianoforte  (W^^^^ 
Lune,  Danse.    Songs  to  poems  from  ^'ifj/.^yrtj^ts  pl^^^ 
the  Persian;  Jensen,  Zu  der  Rose,  Z"  / 'l^f,.*" ^JL^i  Vi^       Norbert  Lauga. 
dem  Weine.   Szymanowski,  Tanz,  Der  '1°''"'    viola  Alfred 

verliebte  Ostwind.    Franz,  Eshat_ die  ,  vi^^lm,^  Jean  ^  Lefranc.  ^vjola;,^  Alfred 

Fernand  Gillet,  oboe:  Victor  Polatschek, 
clarinet:  Abdon  Laus.  bassoon:  George 
Boettcher,  French  horn;  Jesus  San- 
roma,  pianoforte). 

Boston)   Aria  with  necuauve,  r  a...  ,     "^^^  ^'^'"t^^^e'^/rf^v ''nrS 
Goflredo  from  Donizetti's  "Torquato  I  formanc^^^^^^^^ 

WEDNESDAY-Hotel  Statler  ballroom,  i  usual  '"ompanying  effects  rather  th^ 
11  A.  M.  Marie  Jeritza,  soprano,  as-  contrapuntal  play  of  Z°"^^^-J^LJ>1„ 
lilted  by  Leonid  Bolotine,'^  violinist,  movement  ^he  obc^  a  wandermg 

and  Kurt  Ruhrseitz,  pianist.  Violin  ,  oriental  air,  freely  f^orat^  and  sur 
solos:  Kreisler,  Variations  on  a  Theme  i  rounded  it  with  swiftly  changing  har- 
by  Corelll;  Bach,  Air  on  the  G  string,  monies  and  rhythms.  The  secona 
Aria  Massenet,  Pleurez,  pleurez  mes  1  movement  was  langorous,  wim  a  oacK- 
yeux  from  "Le  Cid."  Songs,  Schu-  j  ground  of  humming  pizzicati:  tne 
mann,  Du  bist  \ne  eine  Blume:  Ru-  vivace  brought  the  quintet  to  a  sparK- 
blnstein,  Es  blinkt  der  Tau:  Brahms,  lins  close.  It  was  well  Pjfyef :  Mr. 
Dein  blaues  Auge:  Marx,  Hat  dich  1  Gillet 's  phrasing  is  remarkably  delicate 
die    Liebe    beruehrt;    Hahn,    D'une  |  and  well  turned. 

Prison;  Szulc.  Mandoline;  Campbell-  i  Rossini's  quartette  pleased  the  auai- 
Tipton,  The  Crying  of  Water;  Hage-  ;  ence  highly.  Its  unpretentious  first 
mann,  Do  Not  Go,  My  Love;  Cole-  i  movement,  heartily  jovial,  with  a 
ridge-Taylor,  Life  and  Doath.   Violin,  .  bouncing  tune  from  the  bassoon  against 


MAIER  AND  PAT-nSON 

I  Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison. 
whose  names  are  with  difficulty  pro- 
nounced separately— so  long  have  they 
been  associated  with  one  anotner  in 
the  minds  of  concert-goers- gave  la.st 
1  night  their  farewell  concert  of  music 
for  two  pianos.  Henceforth  their  ways 
part.  A  large  audience  gathered  in  the 
'  Repertory  Theatre  to  hear  for  the  last 
time  this  admirably  matched  pair  oi 
pianistic  twins.  This  was  the  Program; 
Andantlno  with  five  variations  (Mo- 
zart): Piece  In  B  minor  (Ropartzi: 
Scherzo,  Op.  87  (Saint-Saens) ;  Air  and 
■  Variations  (Bach-Rheinberger);  Pupaz- 
zetti  (Casella):  Moy  Mell  (Arnold 
Bax);  The  Arkansaw  TraveJer  (Patti- 
ison):  Two  Etudes  in  G  flat,  played 
simultaneously  (Chopin-Maier) .  Forest 
Elves  (McDowell,  transcribed  by  Felix 
Fox)  The  encores  included  Rachmanin- 
off's "Tears."  and  Arensky's  "Waltz. 

The  two-piano  genre,  with  its  en-, 
largement  of  the  dynamic  and  contra- 
puntal scope  of  piano-playing,  and  that 
element  in  it  which  belongs  to  the  field 
of  concerted  chamber-music,  has  at- 
tracted other  pairs  of  pianists--some  of 
them  eminent.  Few,  however,  have  at- 
tained anything  like  the  perfect  neat- 
ness and  polish  that  characterized  the 
work  of  Maier  and  Pattlson.  Surpris- 
ingly alike  both  in  their  virtues  and  in 
their  faults;  they  po.ssessed  —  perhaps 
they  had  cultivated  it— a  touch  that 
was  clean,  neat,  even  and  sharp  to  the 
point  of  being  mechanical.  The  effect 
was,  at  its  best,  an  ensemble  free  trom 
smudging  and  blurring — a  clear,  sharp 


Rose  sich  beklagt.  Rubinstein,  Thu' 
nicht  so  sprcode,  schones  Kind; 
Gelb  roUt  mir  zu  Pussen.  Strauss, 
Huldigung.  Piano  and  flute:  Gau- 
bert.  Sonata  No.  2  (first  time  in 
Boston)  Aria  with  Recitative,  Fatal 


llant  performance  ol  Felix  Fox  ,s  pliec- 
tive  arrangement  of  an  orchestral 
movement  by  MacDowell,  but  there 
were   of  course,  further  added  piec^. 

Very  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  ait«^ 
plause  expressed  both  the  pleasure, 
given  by  this  concert  and  the  regret 
felt  that  it  was  to  be  the  last.     S.  S 

POVLA  FRIJSH 

Povla  Prijsh,  Danish  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  at  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
yesterday  afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  emergency  employment  bureau  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union.  A  very  large  audience  was  pres- 
ent Mme.  Frijsh  sang  the  following 
program:  Gioite  al  canto  mlo  (Perl); 
Madchen  mit  dem  rothen  Muendchen, 
Marie  Es  hat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt 
(Franz);  Rastlose  Liebe  (Schubert);  Le 
I' Temps  des  lilas  cChausson);  VUlanelle 
des  petits  canards  (Chabrier);  L'Ombie 
des  arbres  (Debussy);  Lettre  a  une  Es- 
pagnole  (Laparra) ;  Habanera  (Grovlez); 
Nuit  de  Printemps  (Gretchaninoff ) ; 
Erinnerung  (Arensky);  Faeden  (Erich 
Wolff)-  La  Mort  chef  d'armee  (Mous- 
sorgsky);  waltz  (Backer-Grondahli ;  The 
Birds  (Pagge);  Fair  House  of  Joy 
((3uilter);  Yarmouth  Fair  (Old  English 
Folk  Song,  arr.  by  Peter  Warlock). 

Mme.  Frijsh  is  fond  of  beginning  her 
programs  with  the  .splendid  invocation 
of  Orpheus  from  Jacopo  Peri's  "Euri- 
dice"  (1600) — one  of  the  manifestos  of 
the  first  great  operatic  revolution.  There 
is  a  fine  appropriateness,  a  fervent  ges- 
ture, in  the  singer's  thus  calling  upon 
the  "selve  frondose,"  "amati  colli,"  and 
"valll  ascose"  to  listen  joyously  to  her 
songs;  and  even  though  there  may  be 
in  Huntington  avenue  a  sad  paucity  of 
forests,  hills,  and  valleys,  yet  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  hope  that  some  faint  echo  of  Mme. 
Frijsh's  song  may  have  reached  the 
Arnold   Aboretum   and   given  delight 
there,  too.   The  clarion  notes  of  the  in 
vocation — as  imperious  as  a  call  to  arms, 
and  no  more  to  be  criticized  for  tonal 
imperfections— died  into  silence,  and  the 
singer  applied  herself  to  the  tenderly 
sentimental  songs  of  Franz.  The  beauty 
of  her  pure  and  luminous  mezza-voce, 
'  her  graceful  and   delicately  nuanced 
phrasing,    her    clear    and  significant 
enunciation  of  the  words,  were  worthy 
of  the  charm  of  the  songs— three  out- 
standing examples  of  the  best  work  ol 
a  composer  who  at  his  worst  could  be 
appallingly  bad.    A  very  different  facet 
of  Mme.  Frijsh's  talent  shone  from  her 
turbulently  ecstatic  rendering  of  Schu- 
bert's great  song  "Rastlose  Liebe." 

The  admirably  inclusive  imaginative 
sympathy  that  adds  warmth  and  hu- 
manity to  Mme.  Frijsh's  musicianly  m- 
telligence  enabled  her  to  evoke  with 
equal  power  such  varying  moods  as  the 
deep  melancholy  of  Chausson's  beautiful 
"Temps  des  lilas."  the  delightfully  Gallic 
I  humor  of  Chabrier's  "Villanelle  des  pe- 
!  tits  canards."  the  mysterious,  nostalgic 
I  gloom    of    Debussy's    "L'Ombre  dea 
•  arbres,"  the  mocking  Spanish  coquetry 
'  and  strong  rhythms  of  the  songs  by 
'  Laparra  and  Grovlez.    Occasionally  the. 
singer's  interpretive  skill  was  more  in- 


'  teresting  than  the  song  upon  which  It 
was  exercised;  it  was  so  In  the  songs  of 
Gretchaninoff  and  Arensky,  for  exam- 
ple. But  in  general  her  gifts  were  ap- 
plied to  exceedingly  worthy  material. 
Mussorgsky's  Death,  the  Commander-- 
a  magniiScent  song  by  a  writer  still  much 
neglected  by  singers,  partly  because  of 
the  difficulty  and  unconventionality  of 
his  songs — was  sung  with  a  terrifyingly 
macabre  power  and  imaginative  intensi- 
ty An  Interpretive  range  that  includes 
such  work  as  this  and  the  charmingly 
gay  humor  arid  freshness  of  her  sing- 
ing of  the  folk  song  "Yarmouth  Fair 
is  an  unusual  phenomenon. 
Mme.  Frijsh  was  rewarded  by  very 

T^^eV  gave  a  warm -  sonority   b  re^,^\^^^^^fs^h\"^ed^^btrr  aliml^a: 

rspafkSngb?ll^:ncenothe"'gall?°^^^^^^^^^    We  accompanist.  Celius  Dougherty. 


impression  in  perfect  registration,  as  a; 
printer  might  say— though  it  might  at  i 
times    degenerate    into  machine-like 
hardness,  as  it  did  last  night  in  some 
of    the    Bach    "Goldberg"  variations. 
Theirs  was  the  neatness  and  point  that 
lent  itself  very  readily  to  humor  and| 
did  not  favor  sentimentaUty  or  that 
excesively  emotional  playing  that  solo- 
ists have  been  too  long  permitted  to 
affect,  but  between  the  extremes  theyl 
possessed  a  wide  range  of  responsiveness| 
to  beauty.  ,     .    ,       •  i 

Their  playing  of  the  pleasingly  naivel 
Andantlno  and  variations  of  Mozartj 
had,  last  night,  a  charming  light  grace 
of  phrase  and  daintiness  of  repartee. 


Gluck,  Mslodie;  Brahms-Bolotine,  In- 
termezzo; Diniou-Heifotz,  Hora  Stac- 
cato. Aria,  Giordano,  La  Mama  Morta 
from  "Andrea  Chenier." 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Herbert  J.  Hooper,  Jr.,  organist  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Roslin- 
dale.  Karg-Elert,  Triumphal  March; 
Baumgartner,  Idyl;  Boellmann,  Goth- 
ique  Suite;  Bach,  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
in  G  minor;  Jacob,  Under  the  Walnut 
Tree;  Nevin,  Will  o'  the  Wisp:  Widor, 
Toccata  from  the  5th  Symphony. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koassevitzky.  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  hall.  11  A.  M. 
Ernest  Schelling's  concert  for  young 
people.  Wagner,  Overture  to  "The 
Flying  Dutchman";  Bridal  Procession 
to  the  Cathedral  from  "Lohengrin"; 
Prelude  to  Act  III  of  "The  Master- 


a  chorus  of  musical  shouts  from  the 
other  three  instruments,  led  intx.  the 
second  movement,  which  provided 
exercises  in  agility  for  all  four  mstru- 
ments.  In  this,  the  bassoon  opened  the 
conversation  with  a  garrulous  tune, 
went  into  variations,  and  then  retired 
before  the  comments  of  the  other  in- 
struments. One  after  another  instru- 
ment played  in  and  about  and  around 
the  tune  showing  off  its  tricks,  like  tap 
dancers  who  stop  and  watch  each  other 
perform    tours    de    force,  meanwhile 


flclal  Scherzo  of  Salnt-Saens.  Rhein-  1 

berger  s  arrangement  for  two  pianos  of 
Bach's  difficult  Goldberg  variations  has 
simplified  the  pianist's  problem  by  di- 
riding  up  the  work;  but  the  effect,  in 
last  night's  performance  at  least,  was  ^ 
not  alwavs  happy.  The  consequence  of  1 
making  things  too  easy  for  the  paanist 
seems  sometimes  to  be  over-facile  and 
superficial  playing.  . 

The  three  pieces  that  MM.  Maier 
and  Pattison  had  chosen,  from  Casel- 
la's  "Pupazetti"  were  excellently,  wit- 
tily played,  but  the  "Nocturne"  should 
b3  heard  only  in  the  orchestral  version, 
in  which  it  has  a  charm  and  an  atmos- 
phere which  are  totally  absent  from  it 
in  its  two-piano  form.  Bax's  "Moy  Mell, 
a  tone  poem  describing  the  joys  of  that 
"Happj'  Plain"  which  was  the  Para- 
dise of  the  ancient  Irish,  is  not  the  b8.st 
or  the  most  characteristic  Arnold  Bax. 
Yet  it  is  a  pleasant  and  not  uninterest- 


abl  virtuosity.  The  excitement  of  the 
last  movement  drew  enthusiastic  ap-| 
plause.  ,      _  ,         ,  1 

Mr.  Piston's  sonata  for  flute  and] 
piano  is  a  well  knit,  sharp  and  witty i 
piece,  with  manv  moments  of  unusual] 
beauty.  It  should  be  widely  played,  but  j 
it  will  require  a  player  of  the  abilitlas| 


saw  Traveler."  An  attempt  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  repeat  also  Mr. 
Maler's  arrangement  (for  simultaneous 
performance)  of  the  "Butterfly"  an(i 
"Black-note"  Etudes  of  Chtfpin,  but 
Arensky's  Waltz,  from  a  suite  for  two 
pianoi  was  vouchsafed  instead.  The 
l^oacert  ended,  officially,  with  a  bril- 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Painted  Desert" 

An   al)-(alkiiisr  screen  drama  written  b,T 
Howard  Hisrg-ins  and  Tom  Bdoking-ham: 
roclpti  by  Hiiward  Higsins  and  i)re9en(e(i  05 
rathe  with  the  lollowins  casl :  ,  „  . 

Bill  Holhrook  Bill  Bo.rd 

Mary  Ellen  (Cameron  Helen  Twelvetrees 

(^a8h  Holbrook  William  Fariinm 

.left  Cameron  J.  Farrell  MacDonala 

Brelt  Clark  "able 

Tononah  Charles  Sellon 

Kirbv   Will  Wallms 

.Iiidg-e  Jlaihew.?  Kilpiunrt  Breese 

Bock  A.  SI.  .loliD 

Tex  Oii.v  Edward  Hearn 

(^iu-son  Wad  ■  Botelsr 

Denver  William  I.e.Hair* 

Fiost.v  Richard  Kramer 

(i(eve   .lames  DonllB 

Not  since  "The  Virginian"  can  we  re- 
call a  western  type  of  picture  so  con- 
stantly   engrossing    a.s    "The  Painted 
Desert  "    The  title  unfortunately  con- 
veys no  distinct  meaning,  a  pity,  for 
the  story  itself  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  should  appeal  to  and  pe 
applauded    by   those    who    admire  J, 
sturdy  narrative  well  told  and  superb«i^» 
acted,  with  scenes  of  nature's  grandeuii 
faithfully  reproduced  by  camera.  WH 
are  told  that  "The  Painted  Desert"  ha 
for  its  actual  locale  Dinosaur  Canyoq 
on  the  Indian  Reservation  in  Arlzonf 
Certainly  these  are  no  familiar  lo«j 


I  In  A  Kforct 


■ovens  111 


'   >  inoUirinR  reaCK  flt  nuny- 
i  uui  Is  too  open,  the  vistas 
1-1.   for   that.     Midst  these 
lowarrt  HlpRlii!!.  who  roUabor- 
hls  stroiiRly  knitted  tale,  has 
picture,  giving  It  dramatic 
'.tispense  and  climax  of  highest 
nifwi  unconventional  order.    It  Is 
t  hose  pictures  which  repeatedly 
IP  prcpar-3d  or  a  f\nal  fade-out. 
he  brought  up  short  and  sharp 
11  fresh  and  quite  loRlcal  epl.sode. 
1.  ii   Holbrook   and   Jeft  Cameron, 
'cr.s.  encounter  near  a  water  hole  in 
desert  a  covered  wagon.    The  only 
Ivor  of  an  unsolved  tragedy  is  an 
jIHit  chUd,  one  of  the  cutest  babies 
T;  seen  In  a  screen  play.    The  two 
<i>.  quarreling  over  Its  name,  part  In 
an-,   Holbrook  retaining  the  Infant 
i.  naming   him   after   Buffalo  Bill. 
ifCqurnt  years  bring  mutual  hatred, 
Holbrook  a  p-osperoiu!  cattleman, 
Cameron,  remaining  at  the  water 
make.s    a    living    by  watering 
ng  droves  of  cattle,  all  save  those 
[olbrook.    He  had  married,  and  has 
ughter,  Mary  Ellen,    The  mother 
Young  Bill  Holbrook  has  become 
jlning  engineer.   He  discovers  tung- 
deposit.s  on  Cameron's  land,  and 
him  in  mining  It  after  a  bitter 
rel  with  old  Cash.    Thereafter  Is 
n  aplenty.    We  .see  a  stampede  of 
wing  cattle:  a  twenty-mule  team 
an  ore-laden  wagon  plunge  over  a 
Ipice:   immense  segments  of  rock 
n  high  In  air  by  dynamite.    There  j 
villain,  haJf-suspected  by  the  audl- 

unmasked  In  an  exciting  moment ; 
he  Silver  Dollar  saloon.    There  is  [ 
Interest,  clean  and  honest,  with  a 
-ly  ending,  which  of  course  Includes 
nciliation  of  the  two  old  men. 

an  exceptional  cast  two  names 
d  forth.  William  Farnum,  a  stal- 
of  the  silent  films,  returns  to  give 
ile  portrayal  of  a  stubborn,  bitter 
len-ian.  Almost  his  equal  in  emi- 
:e  is  Mr.  MacDonald  as  the  obstl- 
'.  honest  Cameron.    Compared  with 

0  two  Mr.  Boyd  L<;  just  a  man- 
uvenile.  Miss  Twelvctrees  makes 
V  Ellen  a  sturdy  flower  of  the 
rt.  Mr.  Sellon  Is  comical  as  old 
apah.  the  vagrant  prospector.  Praise 

is  due  the  man  or  men  who  cut 
film  on  "The  Painted  Desert." 
er  a  wasted  or  a  superfluous  foot;  a 
lish  Job  when  trying  to  carry  several 
gral  episdoes,  at  different  points, 
out  marring  continuity.  W.  E.  G. 

FENWAY 
plain  Applejack" 

1  all-l.iiKinp  porpen  f^nmfid.r  drama 
(I'd  b.v  Maiidfl  Kultoii  frcim  tl\(!  play  of 
siinip  iianio  b.v  Walter  Hacltett;  directed 
-?<)h;irt  Henley  and  i>i'esented  by  Warner 
liTa  wiih  thn  followinir  oast: 

>?e  Applejolin  Jotin  Halliday 

 ,  Mary  Brian 

ValesUa  Kay  Strozzi 

A?atha  ; .  .lyiuise  Closser  Halp 

1 ,  .  .  ,  .  ;  Alec  B.  Franei.= 

.la?on  Claud  AlHster 

Ppiiffard  tiilia  Swayue  Gordon 

Borolsk.v  Arthur  Edmund  C'aiewe 

Pfiisrard  Otio  Hoffman 

ipti  WilUani  Davidson 

'hen  the  late  Wallace  Eddinger  ap- 
•ed  in  Walter  Hacket'^s  stage  play, 
plain  Applejack."  a  little  more  than 
years  ago,  he  was  supported  by  a 
which  included  Phoebe  Poster  as 
py  Faire,  Marie  Wainwright  as  Aunt 
tha  Whatcombe,  Mary  Nash  as  Anna 
!ska.  Helen  Lackaye  as  Mrs.  Pengard, 
linand  Gottschalk  as  Horace  Pen- 
Hamilton  Revelle  as  Borolsky, 
old  Vermllye  as  Dennett.  Those 
>  follow  th?  theatre  will  realize  that 
something  of  a  cast.  Those 
jood  memory  will  recall  that  "Cap- 
!  Applejack"  was  delightful  comedy 
ged  with  farce.  Miss  Pulton  has 
ie  an  acceptable  adaptation,  and  Mr. 
^ilev.  for  the  greater  part  ef  the  way, 
directed  along  safe  and  pleasing 
Only  as  the  picture  nears  its 
'  docs  he  indulge,  or  permit  his 
er  to  indulge.  In  horse-play  which 
kes  a  few  laughs  but  otherwise  does 
fit  into  the  rest  of  the  story  or  its 
jtment. 

nibrose  Applejohn,  38,  ageing  before 
time,  decides  to  sell  his  ancestral 
ite  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  to  thfi 
nay  and  distress  of  Aunt  Agatha  and 
"oppy,  his  ward.  He  would  seek  ad- 
ture.  love  at  first  sight,  romance, 
e  In  the  night  the  story  opens,  he 
-Ives  strange  visitors,  a  black-haired 
-sian  woman,  a  Russian  nobleman, 
the  Pengards,  the  man  professedly 
urbaned  soothsayer,  the  woman  his 
rpreter.   Ambrose  thinks  them  pro- 
ctive  purchasers.   In  reality  they  are 
rival  pairs  ol  crooks,  bent  on  ob- 
ing  treasure  supposed  to  be  hidden 
the  house.    Meantime  Poppy  finds  a 
sty  letter  by  old  Applejack,  behind  a 
1  panel.     Ambrose,   falling  asleep, 
•ams  himself  to  be  his  piratical  an- 
tor.  Here  the  screen  is  able  to  better 
stage.   We  see  the  pirate  craft,  the 
oners,  the  mutiny,  the  ringleader 
ting  the  cards  with  Applejack  for 
p,  treasure,   fair  captive  and  all. 
plejack  wins,  cutting  from  his  own 
;k— all  aces.  In  this  vision  of  course 
.  Halliday  doubles,  as  do  Miss  Brian' 
loyal  lieutenant;  Mr.  Carewe,  Miss 
ozEi.    It  is  delightful  foolery,  splen- 
\\y  acted. 

Then,  awakened,  Ambrose  calls  for 
)g,  compromises  on  brandy,  and 
Its  action.     Ultimately  he  circum 


he  loves  Poppy,  Advcnturt»  and  romance, 
without  need  of  travel,  have  come  to 
him.  Mr.  Halliday  gives  a  fine  per- 
formance in  his  dual  role,  indicating 
clearly  the  metamorphosis  of  Ambrose's 
character.  Mtss  Brian  and  Miss  Strozzi 
contrlbut<»  two  admirable  studies  of 
contrasting  feminine  types;  the  others 
are  wholly  competent.  An  unusual 
picture,  well  worth  seeing. 

E,  G. 


W. 


PARK 

"The  Lion  and  the  Lamb" 

An  nil  lalkiner  hiirpn  drama  adapted  bv 
Kiill  iravlDi'  from  tlie  novel  of  Iho  »ame 
liame  bv  K.  Plilllins  Oonenhpim ;  directed  by 
Gi'oih-e  H.  Scilz  and  pri'nented  by  CohimDia 
witb  the  lollowinsr  oasi 
Dave   

Mnsi'sy   

To  I  lie   

Mad(t»   

Ben   

Rnebin   

iKt  Lascar   

I'd  T.,ascar   

Ijem   

WiRter 


1 


...Walter  Byron 
.  .(.'armel  Myci" 
Raymond  Hatton 
.  .  .  Montagu  liOvc 
..Miriam  Seenar 
.Charles  Gerard 

 Win  Slanl.on  I 

,  .Charles  Wilslsh 
.  .  Han-y  Senieles 
.  .Robprt  Milafi'-h 
YorkP   Sherwood  1 
Sl'am'on   „,  ,  ■  •  Sidney  Bracpy 

A  cheerfully  Incredible  yam,  tossed 
off  by  E.  PhUlips  Oppenhelm  In  one  of 
his  lighter  moods,  is  now  to  be  seen; 
at  the  Park  Theatre  where  "The  LionI 
and  the  Lamb"  Is  holding  forth  as  the 
current  scfeen  feature.  Granted  thatl 
the  plot  is  wildly  improbable,  the  film 
contains  many  genuinely  amusing  se- 
quences, and  the  acting,  serious  or, 
comic,  fits  the  melodramatic  or  comic' 
episodes  In  a  satisfactory  manner.  Mr. 
Oppenhelm  has  another  go  at  his  fav- 
orite plot,  the  one  about  international 
critrinals  on  the  track  of  a  valuable 
lewel;  there  are  heavy  rainstorms,  howl- 
ing dogs,  underground  hldeoute  and  a 

I  set  of  very  evil  looking  thugs.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  handsome  hero,  but 
this  usually  obnoxious  figure  is  acted 
I  in  so  debonair  and  humorous  a  fashion 
by  the  handsome  Walter  Byron  that  h': 
becomes  very  much  of  an  asset  instead 
ot  a  handicap. 

David,  the  youthful  Earl  of  Lemster- 
shire,  Is  inftocently  involved  in  a  gang 
of  desperate  criminals  who  call  them- 
selves the  Lambs.  Their  leader,  an 
appalling  looking  brute  inappropriate- 
ly christened,  Tottie,  sees  to  it  that 
David  shall  be  under  suspicion  as  ,1 
murderer  and  so  unable  to  disobey  his 
commands.  David,  by  no  means  ready 
to  lie  down  under  this  treatment,  ta.kes 
possession  of  hLs  recently  Inherited 
houses,  arms  the  servants,  and  acquires 
a  fearsome  collection  of  implements  of 
torture.  He  then  lures  Bert,  one  of  the 
Lambs,  to  his  house,  ties  him  up  in  the 
torture  chamber,  and  then  has  the 
servants  utter  the  most  blood-curdling 
howls.  Bert,  Informed  that  Tottie  and 
the  rest  of  the  gang  are  doing  the 
screaming,  breaks  down  and  signs  a 
confession  to  the  murder  of  which  David 
had  been  accused. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story, 
for  Tottie  has  a  few  more  tricks  up 
his  sleeve.  The  denouement  will  not 
be  revealed  here  save  to  say  that  it  is 
brought  about  \>y  a  fire  hose.  Montagu 
Love,  playing  Tottie  in  an  amazingly 
villlanous  make-up,  has  a  wonderful 
time  snarling  and  growling.  Miriam 
Seegar  and  Carmel  Myers  are  genuine- 
ly easy  to  look  at,  and  some  hilarious 
comedy  relief  is  provided  by  Yorke 
Sherwood  and  Sidney  Bracey  as  the 
straight-faced  servants  emitting  dole-, 
ful  yells.  Raymond  Hatton  is  lost  in 
an  unimportant  role.  E.  L.  H. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
Viennese  Nights" 

An  orisinal  nperelta  -written  for  the  screen 
by  Sig-mund  RBrabercr  and  Oscar  Hammcr- 
slpin.  LVI.  directed  by  Alan  Cropland  and 
presented  by  Warner  Brothers  with  the  fol- 
lowing: cast: 

Otto  .Mexander  Gra.v 

Elsa   Vivipnne  Se^'pl 

Hociipr   .Jean  Hersholt 

Franz    Walter  Pilpeon 

Grpil   I*ouise  Fazend:t 

Barbara   Alice  Day 

Glis    Bert  Roacb 

Mary  hme  Purcel! 

Bill   Milton  Doiisla^ 

Perhaps  It  is  the  fact  that  "Vienness 
Nights,"  current  screen  feature  at  the 
Modern  and  Beacon  Theatres,  was  writ- 
ten directly  for  the  screen  that  makes 
it  .seem  less  of  an  awkward  hybrid  than 
is  usually  the  case.  Sigmund  Romberg's 
musical  score,  while  it  is  brought  in  at 
strange  moments,  is  melodious  and 
charmingly  nostalgic — admirably  suited 
to  the  sweetly  reminiscent  story  of 
frustrated  love.  The  whole  production 
is  photographed  in  technicolor  and  is 
an  attractive  piece  of  work.  It  may  be 
that  the  vogue  for  screen  operetta  has 
passed,  but  surely  this  picture  is  worthy 
of  attention,  fashion  or  no  fashion.  It. 
appeals  to  your  sentimental  side,  not  to 
the  part  of  your  brain  that  craves  ex- 
citement, but  that  should  not  keep  you 
away. 

The  story  opens  In  "Vienna  of  the 
1870's.  Every  one  is  very  gay  and  happy: 
they  sing  all  day.  when  they  are  not 
wTiting  music,  and  dance  all  night,  if 
they  are  not  playing  in  one  of  the  many 
bands  that  sprout  on  every  street  cor- 
ner. Elsa,  the  17-year-old  daughter  of 
Hocher,  a  rich  shoemaker,  is  beloved  by 
two  young  men:  Franz,  a  dashing,  hand- 
some and  wealthy  baron  ser\'ing  in  the 
army,  and  Otto,  an  aspiring  composer, 
playing  in  the  military  band  to  earn 


father  «a»tep  to  secure 
licr  luturc  and  so  made  It  appear  that 
Otto  does  not  love  her-she  niamrcl 
to  Franz.  Years  later,  she  and  Otto 
meet  In  America,  whither  he  has  gone 
t/1  ti-v  to  make  a  success.  Although 
hev  find  that  they  are  still  In  love, 
ELsa  returns  to  Vienna  when  she  hears 
that  Otto,  unhappily  married  to  a  shrew 
has  a  son  who  needs  him.  /heie  is 
"  tearful  epilogue  which  brings  the  story 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  singing,  the  co.stiimmg  and  the 
cettines  are  of  great  a.sslstance  to  vl- 
ennSf  NighU."  Vivienne  Segal  gives  a 
surprisingly  good  P"fo'''"an<:e  as  Elsa 
from  girlhood  to  old  age.  As  the  aged 
grandmother  listening  to  the  lovc-song 
of  her  youth,  she  Is  very  touchmg  and 
convincingly  sweet.  Her  voice  Is  heard 
to  excellent\dvantage,  sounding  richer 
and  stronger  tJian  ever  before  on  the 
screen.  Alexander  Gray  sings  well  but 
a  wooden  actor,  and  Wa  ter  P  dgeon 
offers  some  excellent  vocalizing  In  the 
early  reels.  Jean  Hersholt  and  Beit 
tloai^h  are  satlsfaxrtory  in  smaU  ^'oles. 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THtAXKe.!' 

COPLEY— "Her  Cardboard   LK'ver.  coqie- 

i.YRlC— 'PtepDiii*  Sisters."  comedy; 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Tonar.e."  comedy,  with 
Frank  Moi  Kan  :  H:Xf). 

SHIIBERT— "Nina  Rosa,"  Rombers-Har- 
bach  operetta:  H:30. 

WILBUR— "t'o  Pops  the  Devil."  comedy; 
8:'2n. 

NOTE— The  Colonial  The.Tlre  i«  dark  this 
week. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Wilbur  Theatre:  First  performance  In 
Boston  of  "Up  Pops  the  Devil,"  a  come- 
dy in  three  acts  by  Albert  Hackett  and 
Prances  Goodrich.  Produced  in  New 
York  at  the  Theatre  Masque  on  Sept.  1, 
1930.  Steve  Merrick,  Roger  Pi-yor;  Anne, 
Sally  Bates:  Luella-May  Carroll,  Janet 
McLeay;  Biney,  Albert  Hackett.  Pre- 
sented by  Lee  Shubert. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

.John,  the  Janitor  .lames  (i.  Motion 

Hmcy   Waltei-  (lla,-.- 

I'olly  Gri.scora  .  .  .■  Flininicc  Gdldni 

IJrnnken  Man   Hcniy  Howai.l 

Anne   Sally  Bales 

Gcoi^e  Kent  Brian  Donlc\'.v 

Mrs'.  .Kent   Flofcncc  Awi'v 

Sieve  Merrick   Roscr  Piyof 

Sub'^ciiption   Boy   Hai-i-y  Mutiny 

Ki  lly   Jack  KInndoii 

Liiclia  May  i'atroll  Isabel  .Icwcll 

Gilbert  Morrell   lohn  Marston 

A  t.anndi  w  man   Spencer  Bafne.>; 

Mr.   J'lall   GPOiee  W.  Callahan 

Mrs.  Plait  .  .    .  .Vfabel  Montsomcty 

This  comedy  purports  to  be  a  realistic 
view  of  life  in  the  studio  apartment  of 
an  old  house  down  town  in  New  York 
city.  The  quarter  was  supposed  when 
the  play  was  produced  to  be  Greenwich 
■Village.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether 
the  scenes  in  the  play  were  true  to  life. 
An  inspection  of  the  quarter  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hackett  and  a  friend.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Village  was  wilder 
than  in  the  play.  All  this  brought  desir- 
able publicity — for  the  comedy  if  not 
for  the  Village. 

Steve  Merrick  is  making  a  living  and 
is  happy  with  Anne,  a  dancer,  until  it 
occurs  to  them  to  marry.  She  thinks  he 
could  be  a  successful  novelist.  Persuaded 
by  her,  he  gives  up  his  job  to  work  on 
his  novel.  Morrell  urges  him  ori,  having 
told  him  he  could  not  write  at  odd 
hours:  he  must  give  his  whole  time  to 
it.  Anne  keeps  on  dancing.  Steve  doe.s 
house  work,  gets  into  debt,  resents  being 
a  "kept  man."  The  two,  now  they  are 
husband  and  wife,  begin  to  quarrel. 
Steve  is  jealous  and  resents  Morrell's 
old  friendship  with  Anne,  who  in  turn 
is  jealous  of  a  silly,  chattering  girl  from 
the  South.  Angry  words  become  grossly 
insulting.  '  Anne  leaves,  without  telling 
her  husband  that  she  is  with  child.  In 
the  third  act  Anne  is  about  to  let  the 
flat  to  an  amiable  old  couple  from 
California.  Steve  comes  in.  summoned 
by  Anne  to  talk  about  a  divorce.  One 
or  the  other  must  be  guilty  of  infidelity. 
There  is  a  pretty  dispute  as  to  which 
one  will  be  surprised  by  the  otlier  joined 
by  a  detective.  ^ 

Steve  is  sorry  that  he  spoke  so  harshly 
to  Anne.  He  learns  that  he  is  to  be  a 
father.  No.  the  flat  will  not  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Californians.  Close  em- 
brace and  curtain.  Steve  by  the  way  has 
placed  two  stories  with  magazines  and 
his  novel  has  been  accepted.  Morrell 
who  wished  to  wed  Anne  after  the 
divorce  can  be  only  a  friend,  probably 
a  godfather  to  the  baby. 

This  is  the  simple  story,  but  this 
alone  would  not  have  aroused  the  au- 
dience of  la.st  night  to  uproarious 
laughter.  It  was  the  life  in  the  Village 
that  effected  this.  Continual  drinking 
of  gin;  various  stages  of  drunkenness; 
jokes  and  wise  cracks,  now  feeble,  no^v 
tottering  on  the  line  of — well,  let  us 
say  remarkable  frankness — and  often 
failing  on  the  wrong  side.  With  the 
exception  of  Mi.ss  Bates.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Barnes  all  the 
actors  shouted  and  screamed  their  lines 
— to  Show  how  jolly  was  their  life.  Yet 
the  funniest  man  in  the  whole  show 


was  Mr.  Howard,  as  the  lu.ui.  \\ho, 
•plastered,"  wandered  in,  unknown  to 
th<-  crowd  and  used  the  telephone;  a 
quiet  strahger. 

Ml.vs  Bates  gave  a  rea.sonable  anp 
:,\  mp:ithctlc  portrayal  of  Anne,  avold- 
iiirr  :  t  iitimentallsm.  giving  the  girl  true 
(  harnrier.  Mr.  Pryor  made  one  believe  | 
that  Sl<>ve  really  existed.  The  lOUd  , 
comedians  pleased  th"  audience  greatly. 
The  weakest  wise-crack  passed  for 
scintillating  wit.  j 

COPLK^' 
"ffer  Cardboard  Lover" 

■  iter  <i;jrdboard  Lover."  a  <■'■■  •  ' 

act,.  adai)lcd  liy  Valerie  Wyti;::ii-    imhi  i  .  <■ 
V\  (ulchoiiBO   from    a   French   comedy.      Dal  t 
^,1  Caiideiir  Naive."  hy  ,Tacnne»  DevnI.  Pari') 
niodnciion  al,   Ihe  C.miedic-Canmai-lin.  wilii 
Matlhe  Repnier  as  Sinioiie.   January.  TH.i''- 
.New  York  pioduclion  at  the  F.mpire  TlJfa- 
tic.  March  L'l.   lii:;7,  wilh  the  late  Jeanne 
KaKcls    al    Simone;    London    prodiieHon  .  at 
IP  l.yric  Theatre.  Ant.  •-'1.  lliL'H.  with  Tiil- 
ilah    Bankhcail    as    Simone:    performea  at 
le  Copley  Thealrc  last  eveuinsr  with  the  101- 
owinu'  cast :  ,  .ir 

.Monsieur  Bonnevaut   ^  Mark  Rent 

fliarlv   HariT  A.  Hnencnot 

Paul  Guisard   DniiclaR  Mt'I.<?an 

\ndip  Sallicel   Robert  Henderson 

rony  Lacoiee   Jack  .Storey 

.  Cronpipr   Josef  Lore.n?.o 

imone   Rachel  Hartzell 

Alliini'   Anne  Seymour 

From  the  Comedie-Caumartin  to  the 
Copley  Is  more  than  a  day's  journey. 
The  extremely  voluble  little  farce  which 
had  its  origin  in  Paris  has  become  more 
circumspect  on  its  entrance  to  this 
country.  In  its  Gallic  dress  Simone 
Massoubre,  a  lady  of  leisure  and  slightly 
beyond  the  debutante  age.  has  known 
lovers  more  than  one.  She  has  In- , 
spired  in  a  penniless  youth,  Andre  Sal-  f 
licel,  a  passion  which  Is  not  recipro- 
cated. On  the  other  hand,  she  cannot 
dismiss  an  infatuation  for  Tony  L*- 
gorce,  though  he  has  coolly  admitted 
po.sses.sion  of  a  retinue  of  mistresses. 
Simone.  as  keeper  of  the  bank  in  a 
gambling  salon  on  a  certain  sultry 
evening,  becomes  Andre's  creditor  in 
the  sum  of  10,000  francs.  She  engages 
him  a.s  confidential  secretary,  he  to 
work  out  his  indebtedness,  ostensibly. 
Actually  he  becomes  a  figurante,  a  wall 
against  which  she  must  beat  whenever 
her  thoughts  revert  amorously  to  the 
fascinating  and  fickle  Tony.  The  idea 
Is  not  new,  particularly  in  French 
plays.  . 

To  placate  our  supposedly  Puritanical 
moralitj',  an  adaptation  of  "Dans  sa 
Candeur   Naive'   was   made   by  Miss 
Wyngate,  an  English  actress,  and  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  an  English  humorist.  They 
safeguarded    Simone's    reputation  by 
presenting  her  a.s  an  outraged  young 
v;oman  who  had  divorced  her  husband, 
the  same  Tony  Lagorce,  because  ot  his 
reiterative  infidelities.    Otherwise  the 
situations  were  unchanged.    Andre,  to 
Simone,  still  was  the  utilitarian  hireling,  i 
nothing  more.    But  he  was  in  truth  j 
far  more.    He  was  a  youth  of  cunning  i 
and  persistence.    He  was  unscrupulous,  j 
often  mischievous,  in  his  ruses  to  keep 
Simone  and  Tony  apart;   and  Tony, 
was  no  senile  opponent.    He  was  still  I 
vigorous,  skilled  in  cajolery  if  caustic  j 
when    rebuffed.     To  ■  manoeuvre  his 
three  chief  characters  so  that  in  the 
end   Simone  should  convince  herself 
that  she   no   longer  feared  that  she 
v.ould  return  to  Tony  and  that  Andre's 
calf  love  gave  promises  which  Tony's 
iophistication  could  not  matgh,  was 
the  playwright's  task.     -  He  accomp- 
'i<;lies  it  by  two  scenes  in  Simone's 
boudoir,  night  and  morning.  In  the.se, 
two  acts  he  Is  aided  by  a  steady  fire' 
of  dialogue,  dui'ing  which  the  partici- 
pants advance,  retreat,  advance  again; 
and  by  an  abrupt  and  not  displeasing 
revelation  of  the  feminine  form  divine, 
as  Simone  possessed  it. 

When  the  late  Jeanne  Eagels  and  Les- 
lie Howard  appeared  in  "Her  Cardboard 
Lover."  Mr.  Howard  by  his  hght,  mock- 
ing touch  set  Andre  above  Simone  in 
popular  esteem.  Last  evening  honors 
were  even  between  Miss  Hartzell  and 
Mr.  Henderson.  Consider  that  here  are 
.stock   players,    carrying   two  roles  in 
their  heads  from  week  to  week — an„d  , 
then  give  unstinted  credit  to  both  for  ' 
the   degree   of   deftness   and   facility  I 
v.-hich    they    applied    to    their  '  roles. 
Simone  must  utter  inany  long  speeches, 
must  pan-y  and  thi-ust  with  lightning 
speed,  must  change  her  mood.s^  like  a 
chameleon.  These  hurdles  Miss  Hartzell  - 
took  bravely  and  for  the  most  part  sue-  I 
cessfully.  Tonight  she  probably  wull  have  | 
the  role  completely  in  hand.  Mr.  Hen-  ; 
derson's  Andre  was  an  agreeable  fusion  I 
of  adolescence  and  of  determined  lover.  ' 
Mr.  Storey,  as  the  third  point  in  the 
triangle,  lifted  a  banal  role  into  one  to 
be  admired  for  its  restraint.  The  bou- 
doir scene  was  notable  for  its  bright 
colors,  ranging  from  salmon  pink  bed- 
clothes to  Miss  Hartzell's  green  negligee. 
It  was  a  gav  setting,  such  as  might  have 
been  copied  from  the  Comedie-Caumar- 
tin itself.  W.  E.  G, 


Its  the  crooks,  finds  actual  treasure  V  ^  living.    She  loves  the  latter,  but  by 


[7  MAJESTIC 
fWay  Down  East" 

A  screen  drama  wilh  synchronized  musical 
icore  and  soiiml  effects:  adapted  by  D.  W. 
jiiffith  and  Antliony  Paul  Kell.v  Iroin  the 
itase  play  of  the  same  name  tiy  T.otlie  Blair 
Parker:  directed  by  Mr.  Criffith  and  fiisi 
lesented  by  hint  at,  the  fci  i.v-Iounh  Stieet 
I'heaU'e.  New  Yc  '  -  i.i.  H.  l«2i»:  re- 
ived yesleida.v  :  ajeslic  ^rheatre 
lilh  the  followi!!. 


1 


Ac 


1 


Her  Muihcr-    Mrs.  D^ivid  l.ai.dai 

Mrs.  Trptnimt    Josj-uhim.  «'''ni";'' 

Diiina  Trcmont   Mrs.  Mdijfan  lieliiKiiil 

Her  "^isUT    Pairnia  iTuen 

The  KLiPntii..  Aunt   ''■'"';?"V.l 

L.iiiii).t  -ian.U'rson    Liiwell  Shermaii 

SfllMie  KarUcll    Burr  >R-]illo.-h 

.Mrs.    l!;.rlN-U   ^  hate  Bnl-.- 

David  Uarili-tt    Richard  BalhPlmp^ 

Martha  PfrUitis    Vivia  (.uiIm. 

Seth  Hr.l.jonib    Porter   S">;  - 

Hi  Holler    EdBar  > 

Riiebeti  Whipple    George  >;e^ill<- 

s:^'  .•.■.•.•••••.•■•.VEinii^^^i.^Sy 

"Way  Down  East,"  revived  yes'.'erday 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  Ls  still  remark- 
bly    KOod    entertainment,    when  you 
realize  that  it  Is  nearly  11  years  old. 
The  ver.sicrii  now  being  presented  is  in 
every  way  the  same  as  the  one  shown 
here  a  decade  ayo,  save  that  Ihe  mu-  » 
slcal  score  and  the  sound  effects  are 
now  synchronized  instead  of  being  han-  } 
died  bv  an  orchestra.    There  is  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  results:  The 
river  roars  a  bit  louder  and  the  birds 
sing  more  cheerfully,  otherwis<»  it  is  the 
same  picture  which  still  holds  its  power  i 
to  move  and  entertain  despite  the  lapse  | 
of  years.    It  is  particularly  Interesting 
to  see  such  players  as  Lillian  Gish,  ' 
Richard  Barthclmess  and  Lowell  Shcr-  . 
man  as  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  ■ 
their  careers.    The  drama  is  simple, 
the  plot  hackneyed,  but  that  was  true 
when  the  film  was  first  made.  None 
the  le.ss.  It  is  possible  to  admire  the  i 
dramatic  climaxes,  obvious  as  they  si 
and  the  really  beautiful  photograp! 

After  all  these  years,  it  is  scan  i 
necessary  to  detail  the  plot:  Roughi.w 
it  is  as  follows.    An  innocent  country  i 
girl,  Anna  Moore,  gvcs  to  vislf  her  rich  i 
cousins,    meeUs   Lennox   Sanderson,   a  ' 
iich  playboy,  who  inveigles  her  into  a 
mock  marriage  and  then  deserts  her. 
Her  mother  dies,  her  child  Ls  born  and 
dies,  and  Anna  finds  work  in  a  country 
village  with  Squire  Bartlett  and  his 
gentle   wife.    David  Bartlett  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  she  with  him,  but 
the  past,  in  the  form  of  Sander.son, 
now  living  on  a  nearby  estate.  Inter- 
venes.  The  seci-et  of  Anna's  tragedy  is 
discovered    by    a    vUlage    gossip  n- 
Squire  Bartlett  drives  her  out  of  i 
hou.se,  not,  however,  before   she  d< 
nounces  Sanderson    as    her  betrayer 
Venturing  out  on  the  frozen  river,  she 
is  caught  when  the  ice  breaks  up  and 
only  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
David. 

Now  that  the  film  Is  no  longer  al 
novelty   it  impresses  one  most  by  thej 
careful  attention  to  detail  lavished  on  I 
it  by  the  director.   There  are  any  num-  | 
ber  of  slightly  caricatured  rural  types, 
.some  of  them  such  as  the  straight - 
laced  landlady,  Maria  Poole,  and  tlic 
gloating  gossip,  Martha  Perkins,  no- 
tably  clever.     The   atmo.sphere   of  a 
'.small  New  England  village  is  well  con- 
veyed, while  the  climactic  blizzard  and 
the  heroine's  last-minute  rescue  from 
death  in  the  icy  river  are  still  remark- 
ably effective.    Lillian  Gi.sh's  acting  of 
Ihe  forlorn   heroine  still   deserves  to 
rank  among  her  best  portrayals,  and 
Richard  Barthelme.s.s  Is  a  handson 
earnest  and   plausible  David.  Lo- 
Sherman,  lighter  of  person  than  he 
now,  ts  a  smoothly  villainous  Sander- 
.son. Burr  Mcintosh.  Mary  Hay.  Emily 
Pitzroy  and  Vivia  Goden  are  excellent 
in  smaller  roles.  E.  D.  H. 

REPERTORY 
"How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband" 

\n  all-talkintr  film  ad-ipled  from   11""  i 
of  the  .same,  n.ime  hy  Georce  Bernard  Siia  ; 
directed  hv  Tecil  T-ewis :   produr'ed   hy  J>rit. 
i^h  Tnteriialional  Piriiires  and  prpsentM  Pv 
Ihe  Screen  Guild  •with  the  Jollowintr  cast: 

Up   Rolwrt  Harne 

^jie  Vera  I>>nnov 

Her   Husband"." .Kdmund  Gvvenn 

If  George  Bernard  Shaw  ever  sells 
Ihe  motion  picture  rights  to  another  of 
his  conversational  dramas.  It  is  pretty 
ale  to  guess  that  the  bill  of  sale  will 
ontala   the  provision    that   the   '  ur- 
iliaser   shall  have  lull   and  uiitram- 
uielled   Uc-ense   In    adapting   tlie  said 
■  nasterpiece  to  the  screen.    When  Mr, 
Shaw  sold  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Hus- 
I  band,"  his  one-aci.  parody  on  his  "Can- 
dida."  to  a  British  film  company,  great 
things  were  expected.  The  result,  now 
.-.howing    at    the    Repertory    Thearte,  i 
Dioves  one  thing  at  the  outset:  Mr.| 
Shaw  ha.s  little  idea  of  what  constitutes. 
;  a  picture  that  moves.  It  Is  well  known 
■  by  now  that  he  had  a  voice,  not  only 
:  in  the  casting,  but  also  In  the  direction 
of   the   picture,    and   it   Is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  static  drama  has  ever 
been  evolved. 

AS  might  have  been  expected,  the 
dialc^ue  is  reasonably  entertaining,  but 
the  play  itself,  which  was  never  better 
than  thlrd-rato,  is  very,  very  thin  ma- 
' trial.  Spread  over  three-quarters  of  an 
aour  and  embellished  with  the  costumes 
'  and  rococo  airniture  of  the  90's,  it  Is  a 
wordy  and  not  especially  .stimulating:  af- 
fair. Shaw  made  the  story  the  vehicle 
I  of  another  of  hi-s  contrary  Utile  ideas: 
th.at  a  middle-aged  man  married  to  a 
I  ijcatitiful  wife  is  flattered  instead  of 
I  insulted  when  poets  and  diplomats  write 
pocttT  t/i  her  and  take  (ime  away  from 
affair.':  of  statp  to  dance  with  her.  Hence. 
|u  «  ^et  has  the  temerity  to  pretend 


ihat  iiis  poems  were  not  addressed  to 
the  lady,  the  husband  will  try  to  pum- 
mel him  for  lack  of  appreciation.  The 
idea  is  amusing  in  itself,  but  the  treat- 
ment accorded  It  here  is  too  full  of 
respect  and  too  lacking  in  animation 
to  win  anything  but  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  any  work  that  bears  Mr. 
Shaw's  signature.  The  three  players, 
Vera  Lemiox,  as  the  lady,  Edmund 
Gwenn,  as  her  husband,  and  Robert 
Harris,  as  the  would-be  romantic  lover, 
act  well  and  speak  their  lines  int«lli- 
;  gently.  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Hsuband" 
I  is  not  so  much  a  motion  picture  as  it 
j  is  an  exact  photograph  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
plav. 

Also  on  the  program  Is  "Stamf>ede, 
a  piAure  of  life  In  t!ie  Sudan  as  lived 
by  a  tribe  of  Arabs.  There  Ls  a  mild 
little  plot,  but  the  real  interest  lies  in 
the  search  of  the  tribe  for  more  fertile 
country.  It  was  written,  directed  and 
photog'raphed  by  MaJ.  C.  Court  Treatt, 
Stella  Court  Treatt  and  Errol  Hinds. 

E.  L.  H. 


SERVANTS  AND  THE  MUSE 

Stanley  Agar,  footman  to  Lord  Dunsany 
has  published  a  volume  of  poems.    He  Is  no 

the  first.  About  200  years  ago  next  year  Roberi  plause  for  all  three  of  the 


The  gracefully  melodio 
Goflredo"  from  Donizetti' 
quaty  Tasso" — an  excellei 
the  composer's  fluid,  easy, 
otis  style  at  Its  best,  bro 
cert  to  an  end.  There 


Dodsley  published  his  "Muse  in- Livery:  or  Th( 
Footman's  Miscellany."  The  title  page  bore  a 
motto  containing  this  rhyme: 

But  when  I  mount  behind  the  coach. 
And  bear  aloft  a  naming  torch. 


cerned  in  it. 


2.  ^ 


METROPOLIT 
'Bodg  and  Soul" 

Dodsley  became  a  bookseller  and  prospered.  ihe''%r^v"''u;"?ed''"sq,,adro- 
He  published  Dr.  Johnson's  poem,  "London,"  S^^^iitf^S^^'alftetiimt  p-^s.? 
and  persuaded  him  to  compile  his  "Dlctionarv."  the  loiiowinr  cast: 

.  ,   ,         ....  Mai  Andrews  

He  even  wrote  a  tragedy  "Cleone"  that  was  Caria ,  

produced  and  had  a  long  run.   Pope  befriended  "i'lTee^LiSMe"  .  .".".".■  ".■.■.■.■."." ''^ 
him.   Horace  "Walpole  wrote:  "You  know  how  J",'J  "'glll.'^i."' ' ' ' ; — 
decent,  humble,  Inoffensive  a  creature  Dodsley  Jfai-  Snowies..  " 

.       .  ^    ^      ,        1  ,,  ,  ,  Trafford  Jones.... 

Is;  how  liitle  apt  to  forget  or  dlsgui.se  his  Lt.  jtegxs  

havins  been  a  footman."   And  did  not  Johnson  Yb"uit"  ■.".■.■■,".'.  .".'.■.■.  .".■  ".■ 

Sam  Doiijlai  onie 


have  Dodsley  in  mind  when  he  wrote:  "The 
|lasi  century  Imagined  that  a  man  composing 
lin  his  chariot  was  a  new  object  of  curiosity; 
but  how  much  would  the  wonder  have  been 
Boston    Symphony   Orchestra,    which  (Increased  by  a  footman  studying  behind  It." 
took  place  yesterday.  Dr.  Kou-ssevitzky- 
had    chosen   the-  following  program;' 
Elgar,    introduction  and 
string  orchestra,   op.  47 


■  MONDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

For  the  fourth  of  the  current  series 
of  Monday  evening  concerts  of  the 


However  difficult  it  may  be  t< 

precise    and    coherent  judgm 

"Body  and  Soul,"  feature  plctur 

Metropolitan  Theatre  for  the 

_  ,  ,    „         ..    ^  ,*eek  there  can  be  noquestlonaj 

Then  there  was  James  Plush,  Esq.,  a  foot-  ^^^^^     j,,;^^  ^a^^.  ^^j^ 

allegro    for  man  In  Berkeley  square,  who  speculated  in 

Stravinsky,  railroads  and  was  for  a  time  worth  £30,000.  He, 


"Was  not  the  Diary  of 


capnccio    for    piano    and    orchestra  jqq^  courted  the  muse 

(soloist.  •'^•^i^V,^«'i^ti?r''on*^53®'^        C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  Esq..  with  his  letters] 
Svmphonia  Domestica,   op.   5J.     ine  ' 
audience  was,  as  usual,  large.  edited  by  no  less  a  person  than  Thackeray,  and 

The  courtly  and  dignified  figure  of  published  at  first  in  Punch?    Did  not  Jeames 
c,  r  Edward  Elgar  looms  like  a  re- .^^^^  ^  famous  epistle  to  the  literati,  as  well 
.  red  but  neglected   arsd  half -for-  *' 
n  ghost  in  the  background- of  con-»S  poems.' 
.<  mporary   English    music.     Engii.sh     A  hairdresser  named  Loonard  jmbliahed  bit 
.critics  at  regular  intervals  revive  the»—  ,      ^"  .  .  -  \.  ^ 

lesend  of  his  greatness  and  deplore  the  recollections  of  Marie  Antomette,  whom  he  had 
failure  of  English  orchestras  to  per- served.  Guy  de  Maupassant's  valet  wrote  his 
form  his  symphonies.   Edward  J  Dent.  master;   irrote  frankly  but 

one  of  tha  most  learned  of  English  ««f         ,,oi«.f.  -f,„ it- 

writers  on  music,  even  went  so  far  as  without  malice.  It  was  not  the  valets  fault 
to  allow  Elgar  s  portrait  in  full  court  that  Maupassant  was  shown  to  be  in  his  last 
dress  to  be  printed  as  frontispiece  to  yg^rg  a  snob.  Think  of  that  femme  du 
his  translation  of  Adolf  Weissmann  s  pj,„„i,re  who  told  her  ariDallinff  storv  to  Oc 
book.  "The  Problems  of  Modern  Music,  cnamore  wno  tola  ner  appalling  story  to  uc 
though  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anyMirabeau.  There  were  also  the  servants,  male 
living  composer  who.se  work  is  more  re-  and  female,  whose  writings  are  catalogued  under 
imte  from  those  problems  than  that  of  ^j,^^  heading  "Curiosa"  anc  consigned  to  public 
oe't'hifm[:^icras  ntm^/nuTf  vigm  libraries  to  the  sectfon  kno^m  as  the  <'Infemo.- 
:  ri  mellow  dignity;  his  melody,  ex-  Today,  when  there  is  a  rage  for  autobl- 
i  i  .tordinarily  of  uneven  quality,  reveal;  ographies,  biographies,  memoirs  of  a  lively  If 
traces  of  an  individual  and  recogiu^  scandalous  nature,  even  Bostonlans,  en- 
ob  e  idiom.    The  "Enigma  Vauations        ,  •  j    -    ■  . 

are  in  his  best  manner;  the  -Introduc  gaging  a  butler,  or  a  "second  mslde  man 

lion 


and  Allegro"  played  yesterday  i-' should  question  him  carefully  as  to  his  educa- 


.nrrely  well  meant.    Elgar  draws  a  ricl 


tion,   literary   attainments,   ambitions.  "What 


Xclf'hr^ece'is''';^iU"'t^  thione  of  us  would  not  like  to  read  "Memoirs  o. 
vigor  of  the  opening  theme  is  no  a  Boston  Bootlegger;  with  Sketches  of  Mj 
balanced  by  its  inherent  interest;  th(  Qiigjjtjs..^ 

ii,^'Mido-Welsh  tune  that  forms  its  princi-  ,    

f'i  .subject  is  unconvincing  and  of  poor  |  solos:  Leo,  Arietta,  Scarlatti.  : 
f|i.;ilitv;  the  development  to  v.-hich  the  ,  ctourante.  Debussy.  La  Puerta  del  Sol, , 
thematic  material  is  treated  has  litlte  L'Isle  Joyeuse,  La  Terrasse  des  Audi-, 
irusical  significance  or  beauty;  the  ences  du  Clair  de  Lune,  Danse.  Songs 
fu-  ato  seems  mechanical  and  dry,  but  poems  from  the  Persian;  Jensen,  .^u 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  manner  in  |  der  Rose,  Zu  dem  Weine.^SzymanowsKi 
v,  iiich  it  was  played— unirormly  loiid,  |  xanz,    Der       --  •  ■ 


llsh  actress,  engaged  by  Box 
strength  of  her  performance  in  t 
In  New  York,  is  a  strikingly  Int 
young  woman,  who  shows  as  mui 
before  the  camera  and  the  miei 
as  though  she  had  been  in  ' 
for  years.  It  might  also  be 
-ihe  bears  no  resemblance 
to  Greta  Garbo,  in  face,  voio 
technique.  What  she  brln_ 
I  corrfused  and  frequently  illoi 
ture  is  intelligence,  seriousmi 
bile,  heart-shaped  face  and  jy 
ful  voice.  She  should  pror^', 
valuable  addition  to  the  ran""" 
heroines. 

The  scene  of  the  film  Is 
Prance  at  the  headquarters  otil 
bined  British  and  AmerloBt 
squadron,  and  half  In  Lonui 
action  1$  vitally  concerned  wlw^ 
w«r.  Mai  Andrews,  a  young  ^ 
flyer,  accompanies  his  friend,  £ 
ton,  on  a  solo  flight  to  destrA 
man  observation  balloon.  Jimw 
and  Mai,  while  on  leave  In  i 
tries  to  get  into  communication 
girl  named  Pom-Pom,  with  whc 
— although  just  married — has  !» 
rylng  on  a  flirtation.  His  purpw 
return  the  letters  and  a  watch 
she  had  sent  to  Jim.  When  a  f. 
calls  herself  Elsie  Davies  answi 
notice  in  the  paper,  Mai  assum 
must  be  Pom-Pom  and  gives  h 
letters.  Soon  they  are  in  \mt. 
natural  surprise  and  disgust  of 
great  friend.  Tap  Johnson. 

Mai  returns  to  Prance,  having 
ised  to  return  and  marry  Elsie,  ( 


and  without  discrimination  between  the 
important  and  the  subsidiary  strand-s 
'   its  musical  texture — was  not  such 
to  do  justice  to  it  or  to  any  other 
o  of  contrapmital  music. 
Air.  Sanroma  and  the  orchestra  be- 
i  tween  them  gave  an  excellent  perfor-" 
'.  mance  of   Stravinsky's   "Capriccio"— a 
!  work  little  more  tlian  a  year  old.  The 
'  literature  of  mu.sic  ts  rich  in  "Capric- 
rios  ■'  but  few  of  them  deserve  the  title 
.  utterly  as  does  Stravirtsky's.  NoS 
rely  by  iis  fantastic  rhythms  and. 
ruptly  changing  moods  is  it  capri- 
cious; nor  by  its  tumultous  movement; 
but  still  more  by  its  ironical  conglom- 
eration of  outmoded  masical  styles  and 
fashions,  parodied  and  jumbled  togeth- 
er in  fragmentary  allasions  and  imita- 
tions,   from    Thalberg    and  Johann 
Strauss  to  the  jazz  of  the  present  day. 
The  effect  is  dazzling  and  somewhat 
confusing   untU  the   ironic  intent  is. 
guessed.  ^.    „  _ 

Strauss's  "Svmphonia  Domestica  was 
performed  superbly  by  Dr.  Kous.sevitzky 
and  his  orchestra.    It  v.as  a  perfor- 
mance that  far  surpassed  that  given 
recently  at  a  pair  of  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday concerts.    It  was  possible  to  en- 
.joy  the  work  thoroughly  both  as  a 
[prodigious  divertissement— the  product 
of  the  lighter  moods  of  an  unsurpassed 
'and  whimsical  craftsman  In  sound-— 
land  a-s  a  richly  beautiful  and  almo.st 
'inexhaustibly  interesting  piece  of  mu- 
l.sic     Rarely  has  it  been  .so  possible 
(to  forget  one's  conviction  that  this  i.? 
!  an  inferior  work  of  the  composer.  The 
:  applause  was  deservedly  nthusiastlc 


verliebte  Ostwind.  Franz, 
Es  hat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt.  Rubin- 
stein Thu'  nicht  so  sproede.  schones 
Kind;  Gelb  rollt  mir  zu  Pussen.  Strauss. 
Huldigung.  Piano  and  flute:  Gaubert, 
Sonata  No.  2  (first  time  in  Boston)  Ana 
with  Recitative,  Fatdl  Gofiredo  from 
Donizetti's  "Torquato  Tasso." 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  has  the  very  pleasant 
habit  of  offering  programs  that  are  in- 
trinsically interesting,  of  givhig  instru- 
mental music  a  place  in  them,  and  oi 
enlisting  the  services  of  notable  musl 
clans  to  perform  it.  She  may  well  call 
them  "chamber  music  concerts"— her 
last  concert  deserved  the  title  even  more 
than  that  under  review.  It ^^'as, food 
to  hear  Mr.  Laurent's  b^autuully 
phrased  flute-playing  in  music  from 
the  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  Passions, 
and  in  Philippe  Gaubert's  Second  Sonata 
for  flute  and  piano,  in  which  Miss  Dan- 
forth  co-operated  excellently.  This 
sonata,  new  to  Boston,  is  a  graceful  and 
unpretentious  little  work  In  three  move- 
ments. Miss  Danforth  played  her  group 
of  solo  pieces  exceedingly  well;  In  those 
by  Debussy  most  Imagination  and  ex- 
pressive variety  of  tone  and  style  were 
exhibited.  ,    ^  , 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  sang  the  famous  airs 
of  Cherubino  and  Suzanna,  from  ''Le 
Mozze  di  Figaro,"  in  a  manner  that, 
indicated  thorough  comprehension  ot  i 
their  meanhig  and  familiarity  with  the 
style  most  appropriate  to  their  per- 
formance. She  put  much  significance 
Into  her  enunciation  of  the  words  and 
showed,  by  her  treatment  of  the  vocal 
line  an  excellent  feeling  for  the  phrase 
and  a  greatly  increased  command  of 
technique.  The  longer  and  more  exact- 
ing airs  of  Bach  showed  her  smging  to 
less  advantage,  however. 

For  her  group  of  songs  to  poems  from 
the  Persian  she  had  found  an  admirable 
unifying  idea.  It  was  amusing  to  note 
how  many  of  these  composers  had  at- 
tempted to  suggest  in  their  music  the 
characteristic  oriental  florid  turns.  All 
the  songs  were  of  Interest:  Szymanow- 
sky's  the  most  original,  possessing 
elaborate  and  difficult  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments but  very  singable  vocal 
parts;  those  of  Jensen  and  Rubinstein 
perhaps  the  most  musical.  Strauss's 
"Huldigung"  closed  the  group  very  bril- 

liantlv. 


learn,"  upon  reaching  his  squadron,  tb( 
Tap  has  been  killed  while  escortln 
planes  across  the  English  charmcl  u 
that  Elsie  is  under  suspicion  as  a  sR 
To  complete  his  distress,  he  is  con 
fronted  by  a  girl  who  proves  herself  t 
be  the  real  Pom-Pom.  Confined  to  Hi 
quarters  Mai  escapes,  steals  a  pl>n 
and  flies  to  England  to  confront  EWl 
The  denouement  need  not  be  revcdW 
here. 

There  are  curious  lapses  in  militsr 
etiquette  and  several  episodes  that  nrtt 
a  lot  of  explaining  away,  while  it  1 
also  notable  that  the  first  few  reels  m 
the  last  few  are  far  better  than  tho* 
in  the  middle.  Aside  from  Mli 
Landi's  fine  work  as  EUie,  or  Carla,  i 
the  program  has  It,  the  most  notewtM' 
thy  feature  of  the  film  is  the  greatl; 
improved  acting  of  Charles  Parrell,  tbi 
star.  Mr.  Farrell's  voice  still  plays  hlB 
false  In  occasional  falsetto  squeaks,  bu 
his  acting  is  sincere,  manly  and  con- 
vincing. In  smaller  roles  there  is  goO( 
work  by  Donald  Dillaway,  Pat  Somerst 
and  Crauford  Kent,  with  a  brief  bu 
striking  bit  contributed  by  Ian  Mm- 
Laren.  E.  L  H.  ' 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTC^ 

By  PHILIP  HAI^  , 
The  Boston  Symphony  orchestrfcf 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the Jl 
concert  of  its  50tfh  season 
afternoon  In  Symphony  hall  Th^ 
gram  was  a*  follow..:  Handel,  OoMa 
Grosso  for  string  orchestra,  G 
op  6  NO  6;  Stravln.sky,  "Sympnon 
(Psaumes"  for  '^'^^'^'^^J;^^ 
I  (Cecilia  society,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Itrf 
Iductor);  Berlioz,  Synpbonle 
1  tlque. 

Seldom  has  anything  more  bea 
been  heard  in  Symphonj  hall  ^  ' 
'latter  half  of  Stravinsky s  iSOth^ 
:  as  It  was  performc-l  yesterdir- 
I  has  there  been  a  n^^^* 
formance  of  any  work  than  thatj 


"Fnnf-astlr,"  symphony  'n«*  It  was  in-, 
terprptcd  by  Dr.  Koiissrvltrky  &nd  played  ! 
by  Boston's  superb  orchpstra.  Much 
mlRht  be  sold  about  the  two  works 
themselvps:  8tra\insky'»  Thwie  Psalms 
composed  In  1930  for  the  orchestra's 
Jubilee:  the  symphony  of  Berlioz,  com- 
posed In  1830  and  first  performed  In 
that  year. 

When  one  remembers  that  Beethoven 
had  died  only  a  few  years  before 
Berlioz  wrote  his  symphony;  that 
Schubert  also  had  died;  that  Schumann 
and  Wagner  were  not  known  as  com- 
posers; one  must  regard  this  audacious 
work  of  Berlioz  as  nothing  less  than 
marvelous.  No  predecessor  had  given 
him  hints  for  orchestration;  he  invented 
his  own  system;  he  thought  and  wrote 
orchestrally.  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Wag- 
ner, Strauss,  the  Russian  school,  in  fact 
the  musical  world  of  the  last  century 
is  indebted  deeply  to  Hector  Berlioz. 
Without  him  all  would  have  been  sadly 
at  a  Iwis. 

Yet  it  Is  the  faflhion  today  In  some 
quarters  to  sneer  at  his  harmonic 
schemes,  to  say  that  his  melodic  vein  Is 
thin  and  feeble.  The  Oxford  crowd  In 
It  supercilious  way  speak  flippantly  of 
him;  even  In  New  York,  the  young 
lions  of  the  press  put  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  impotent.  The  English  Philis- 
tines have  met  a  valiant  champion  of 
Berlioz  in  no  less  a  critic  than  Ernest 
Ne^^-man. 

Another  charge  brought  against  Ber- 
lioz is  that  ha  was  hysterically  roman- 
tic. When  he  wrote  this  symphony.  It 
was  In  a  romantic  period.  The  leading 
poets,  novelists,  dramatists,  painters  of 
France  were  then  all  wildly  romantic. 
What  we  now  decry  as  unaesthetlc  ex- 
aggeration was  In  the  air.  Not  till  his 
blood  had  cooked  did  Berlioz  join  classi- 
cists with  his  Virgilian  opera  "Les 
Troyers.  '  In  the  30's  his  passion  also 
influenced  his  art.  Ofl»e  may  smile  in 
this  age  of  machinery  at  the  frantic 
love  of  Berlioz  for  the  Irish  actress; 
at  the  program  of  the  "Fantastic"  sym- 
phony, written  when  he  was  not  27 
voai-s  old;  but  there's  no  denying  the 
genius  shown  in  this  work,  the  genius 
that  has  kept  this  music  alive  in  spite 
of  a  few  cheap  or  arid  pages;  for  there 
Is  the  imagination,  the  poetic  sensitive- 
ness that  we  rightly  associate  with 
genius.  If  one  would  gladly  shorten  the 
"Scene  in  the  Fields"  what  is  to  be  said 
against  that  masterpiece  the  "March 
;to  the  Scaffold,"  with  its  haunting, 
nightmarish  rhythm,  Its  ghostly  chat- 
ter of  the  bassoons,  its  mocking  shouts 
of  brass?  Or  who  does  not  find  beauty 
m  the  first  movement,  brilliance  in  the 
second,  and  a  demoniacal  spirit  in  the 
Finale? 

Mr.  Newman  has  wisely  said  that  the 
harmonies  of  Berlioz  suited  exactly  his 
aims;  that  however  strange  they  may 
seem  on  paper,  they  are  justified  when 
they  are  heard.  As  for  the  charge  of 
failure  as  a  melodist,  there  are  the 
songs;  there  is  the  pathetic  air  of  Mar- 
guerite in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"; 
the  "Farewell  of  the  Shepherds"  in 
■  The  Childhood  of  Christ";  the  grand 
aiijs  In  "Les  Troyens." 

Stravinsky's  "Psalms,"  the  third  in 

order  stUl  seems  to  be  the  most  musicaJ, 
the  most  original  In  treatment.  There 
are  fine  moments  In  the  two  preceding, 
but  the  orchestral  portion  at  times  is 
labored  and  unnatural,  not  In  the  spirit 
of  the  text;  often  at  war  with  the 
choral  expression  and  warring  without 
justification.  But  the  third  Psalm  Is 
an  answer  to  those  who  say  that  Stra- 
vinsky Is  now  merely  a  man  of  patterns 
and  rhythms;  a  man  whose  inspira- 
tion has  fled,  not  to  return. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  as  an- 
nounced comprises  the  Prelude  to  the 

I second  act  of  Chabrler's  "Gwentoltne";i 
Hill's  new  symphony  (first  time);  Bee- 
thoven's "VioUn  concerto  (Mr.  Helfetz, 
violinist)  and  the  overture  to  "Egmont." 


I.y  Mr.  Cli.iiiliii  iiiiii.ivlf,  but  im;.  ;i  .soril 
1.S  spoken  thiouj;hout  tuid  the  bublillca 
are  compiralivi  ly  few. 

The  little  lianip — immortal  serlo 
comic  embodiment,  of  the  undci-dotj  - 
with  hi.*  Jaunty  cane,  lils  appalling 
trousers  and  his  duck-.shuftle  of  a 
V. nlk",  is  carried  through  aiiotlitr  kalei- 
dascopic  •  chapter  of  his  unique  »ii«a. 
Mr.  Chaplin's  marvellous  comic  .si'n.stf. 
his  in.spired  lunacy  have  here  reached 
heights  that  even  he  has  never  sur- 
passed. Incident  after  incident  could 
he  cited,  but  the  one  you  will  reinenibir 
best  Is  his  swallowing  of  a  whistle  at  a 
l)arty,  his  sudden  seizui'c  with  a  tit  of 
hiccoughs  just  a.s  a  pompous  Leiioi 
starts  to  sing  and  the  piping,  wlii.stllng 
scunds  that  emerge  from  his  throaty 
in  spite  of  his  frantic  efforts  to  sub- 1 
due  them.  Subsequently  he  escape.s  tu 
the  garden,  where  his  involuulaiy 
whistling-  calls  all  the  dogs  lii  the  place 
and  then  summons  a  taxi. 

The  gentle,  rambling  plot  follows  the 
efforts  of  the  tramp  to  befriend  a  liluid 
flower  girl  and  to  help  her  icgaln  lici 
sight.  He  saves  an  eccentric  niillioiiairc 
fr6tn  drowning-  and  thereafter,  so  long 
as  he  is  drunk,  the  millionaire  Ui  tiic 
tramp's  bosom  friend.  Once  lie  sober.-; 
up,  he  kicks  the  forlorn  vagabond  out 
of  the  house.  It  ts  all  sublimely  ridi- 
culous, with  sharp  interludes  or  pathos 
that  bring  a  lump  to  the  throat.  Such 
a  moment  is  the  conclusion  when  the 
blind  girl,  her  sight  restored  by  nicaua 
of  the  money  whltli  the  tramp  had  ob- 
tained for  her  and  for  the  stealing  of 
■which  he  had  been  Jailed,  sees  him  for 
the  first -time -  .sees  lilni  and  does  not 
know  him  until  he  toucires  her  hand. 

There  Is  so  much  that  might  be  said 
if  there  -were  not  the  fear  of  telling  too 
much.  We  particularly  enjoyeU  tlie 
first  few  moments  in  which  Mr,  Chap- 
lin indulges  in  a  devastating  burlesque 
of  talking  films  by  having  musical  in- 
struments Imitate  the  speakers  at  the 
unveiling-  of  a  monument.  Another 
priceless  bit  occurs  when  Charlie  is 
sucking  up  pieces  of  spaghetti  and  t*ie 
musical  accompaniment  tells  Just  how 
long  each  one  is.  There  Is  a  prize  fight, 
undertaken  by  the  tramp  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  raise  the  rent  money 
for  the  girl,  which  is  almast  Inspired. 
Charlie,  in  mortal  terror  of  his  burly 
opponent,  dances  around  the  ring  be- 
hind the  huge  referee,  occasionally 
darting  out  from  in  back  to  hit  tlie  * 
other  boxer  on  the  Jaw  or  to  fall 
lovingly  into  his  arms. 

Mr.  Chaplin  Is  superb  throughout,  ' 
with  his  marvellously  expressive  pan- 
tomime, whlcli  tells  so  much  more  than 
speech,  his  India-rubber  legs,  his  ; 
pathetic  bewilderment  at  the  hard 
knocks  of  fate  and  his  quixotic  gener- 
osity. Virginia  Cherrill,  making  in  this 
film  her  screen  debut.  Is  entirely  right 
a;  the  blind  girl — sweet,  appealing  and 
pathetic.  Harry  Myars,  as  the  eccentric 
millionaire,"  and  Hank  Mann,  as  the 
phlegmatic  prize-fighter,  are  excellent. 
"City  Lights"  must  be  seen  at  once, 
and  as  many  times  as  you  can,  not 
because  it  is  a  silent  picture  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  of  a  genius  who 
may  never  make  another. — E.  L.  H. 


with  the  comic  aspect  Is  another—  foi  "  * 

there  can  be  nothing  .sadder  or  more  j  SCHKLLINO  CONtJERT 

wistful  than  the  countenance  of  an  ape  1  ^hf  announced  program  for  tlie 
When  something  frightens  or  bewilders  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^.^^  ,^ 

Tlie  gi-ent  enemy  of  tliese  harmless,,,  hall,  yesterday  by  Ernest  Schelllng  and 
although  firequently  annoylng.vcreatures  '  ^gmbers  of  the  Baston  Symphony  or- 
is the  tiger.  In  the  course  of  the  film  .^j^^^^^^.^  Q^.^^ture  to 


we  see  the  various  ways  in  which  All 
attacks  theJU— by  pits  dug  In  Uie  trail, 
bv  box-traps,  and  other  clever  devices, 
but  his  most  certain  weapon  i.H  his  an- 
cient muzzle-loading  gun.  The  film, 
after  showing-  the  daily  life  of  these 
jungle  dwellers,  works  up  to  a  dramatic 
and  tragifc  tUmax.  Bin,  pursuing  Ran- 
eo,  is  chaSed  by  a  tiger,  ))ul  the  tiger'.s 
pause  to  kill  the  little  ape  gives  Bin 
time  to  unloose  his  water-buffalo,  the 
only  animal  In  the  jungle  that  will  at- 
tack a  tiger  and  whom  the  tiger  fears. 
There  Is  a  wild  and  teniflc  combat  in 
the  underbrush,  and  in  the  end  the 
bull  gorcg  out  the  life  of  its  striped 
enemy.  Th^  final  and  most  memorable 
shot  In  the  pictm-e  shows  the  bereft 
Tua.  brooding  .sadly  In  the  branches  of 
a  gaunt  dead  tree,  wondering  what  has 
become  of  his  baby.  "Ranpo"  Is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  children  and 
adults  alike,  for  It  is  a  remarkably 
Interesting,  well  constructed  picture. 

E.  L.  H. 


LOE'VV'S  STATE 
"The  Easiest  Way" 

An   all-lalUins    s.-refii  drama 


y.dilh  KUis  from  ihe  pUiy  of  tlic 
Eiisene  AValii- 


[i',h  s.vncliroiiized  mu.sic 
'"'ted  to  the  8<-'i-een  from 
ncei-  rhapllii:  directed 
Drcsenied   by  United 
'ingr  cast : 

. .  Virsiiii.-i  Cherrill  | 
....  .rMoi-ence  Xa-c  ' 

 Han  y  Myers  I 

 Allan  Gam  a 

 Hank  Mann  i 

.Cliarlic  CliaiJlin 


"ity  Lights' 

A  offmfi.v  drama 
d  sound  effects: 
^tory  by  Charles 

Mi-,  i'haplin  ju. 
tifts  wHh  the  lol 

Wind  erirl  

:  g-raudmolher.  . 

eccentric  milUo 
i  butler  .... 
prizpfiyhter. , 
ramp  ....... 

Ml  those  who  cherished  the  hope 
>t  Charlie  Chaplin's  "City  Lights." 
ich  opened  last  night  at  the  Tremont 
eatre  to  a  thoroughly  appreciative 
hence  of  capacity  size,  might  bring 
k  silent  films,  are,  we  fear,  doomed 
disappointment.  Not  that  the  film 
t  good— on  the  contrary,  it  is  mar- 
ous.  even  better  than  could  have 
-1  hoped  for.  The  trouble  is,  that 
?  so  good  as  to  defy  imitation.  No 
would  dare  to  make  another  silent 
\mi  ss  it  were  as  good  as  "City 
Its."  and  no  one  could  but  Charlie 
jself.  To  be  sure,  the  picture  is 
H  A\ith  sound  effects  and  has  a 
-hronized  musical   scor^  composed 


UPTOWN  ANB  OLTMPIA 
"Rango" 

.  A.    part-taildnr    and    »ynchroiilzed  sound 

Picture  made  in  Sumatra  by  Erueot  E 
Schoedsack,  ^l^oduoer  and  director,  and  pho- 
torraphed  \>y  Alfre<l  VFMUamB ;  l  eleased  l>y 
Paraijiount,    *-itli    the    lollo-n-ine  cast: 

The  Man  Claude  Klng- 

.  ®  J}9^-ri  Uoiieiaa  Scoti 

An    Old  Hunter   i^^j, 

Jl's    Son   'Bill 

An    Old    Ape.       T,,;. 

ills    J^on  Runfeo 

A  fitting  suc-cessor  to  Ernest  B. 
Schoedsack's  '  Chang"  is  Ids  "Rango," 
now  showing  at  the  Uptown  and  Wasti- 
ington  Street  Olvmpia  Theatres.  It  is 
another  picture  of  Jungle  life,  llil-s  time 
in  Sumatra;  as  before,  the  underlying 
theme  is  the  struggle  for  exi.stence — 
man  and  the  defenceless  animals 
against  nature  and  the  caniivorou.s 
beasts.  Infinite  patience,  great  skill  and 
daring  are  behind  this  imaginative,  of- 
ten exciting  depiction  of  primitive  life. 
No  white  person  is  seen  on  the  screen, 
save  in  a  brief  prologue  when  an  Indul- 
gent father  begins  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  wild  life  to  his  inquisitive  .son. 
Mr.  Schofedsack  has  an  eye  for  pathos, 
for  drama,  for  picl<3rial  beauty,  for 
humor  and  for  tragedy. 

There  are  only  two  human  actors  In 
the  film — All,  a  tiger  hunter,  and  his 
half-grown  son.  Bin,  who  make  their 
home  deep  In  the  Jtingle  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  hunting  and  killing  tigers.  Their 
nearest  neighlwrs  are  several  treeluls 
of  monkeys  and  two  apes,  Tua  and 
his  small.  son,  Rango.    An  all  Kipling 
lovers  know,  apes  and  monkeys  are  con- 
sumed with  curiosity  and  greed,  and 
Mr.  Schoedsack's  camera  proves  it  over 
and  over  again.    One  of  the  most  hum- 
j  orous   episodes  in  the  entire  111m  is 
the  invasion  of  AU's  hut  by  Tua  and 
Rango.    They  gorge  themselves  on  all 
i  the  food  they   can  find,   pull  things 
!  atmrt  to  see  what  is  In  them,  suck  eggs, 
sit  on  them,  cuff  one  another  and  be- 
!  have  in  general  hke  small  boys  on  a 
I  pantry  raid.  Their  expressions  are  gro- 
tesquely human  and  their  actions  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.    The  same  mav  ' 

.saJd  of  all  the  other  tree-dwellers 
monkeys  and  apes  alike,  but  mingled 


ad.ip!ed  by 
same  iianif 
.lii-ec-t>-d  by  .lack  Ooiiwa.\ 
nlid  presented, by  Mcli-(>-(Joldwyji-Maver  witli 
ihf    foUnwiriv-'  cast:  ^ 

l.,-iiM-.-v  Murdcrck   CoEiat.-iiice  liciinell 

Milbird  ■Bnicktull    .-Vllolphe  Meni'iu 

.t;u-l;  Madi.«)n    Robert  Monluomerv 

T>ps-   '.   Anita  Faifc 

i^lfle   •   Marjni-ip  Ramliean 

Ken   J.   ran-cll  Ma.-nonaM 

\gl,p»  ■   Clara  Rlandi.-'; 

>-irk   flark  Gablr. 

When  "The  Easie^st  Way"  was  pro- 
riurjsd  bv  David  Bela.sco  at  the  Stuyves- 
ant  Theatre  in^j^NeT^^ork  on_Ja^  19. 

1909,  the  critics  and  the  spec tatorT  ap- 
plauded it,  and  the  clergy  denounced 
It.  Mr.  Walter,  who  a  year  previously 
had  exchanged  a  park  bench  for  a  hotel 
suite  through  his  earnings  from  another 
strong  play,  "Paid  in  Full,"  described 
this  second  opus  as  "concerning  a  pecu- 
liar phase  of  New  York."  It  was  a 
frank,  repertorial  narrative  of  a  sordid 
tale,  the  struggle  of  a  weak  woman, 
for  years  nii.stress  to  a  wealthy  broker, 
to  break  her  chains,  to  regain  her 
decency,  and  to  rest  calmly  and  cleanly 
within  the  anns  of  a  young  westerner, 
impecunious  but  ambitious.  It  was  a 
grim,  tragic  homily  on  environment, 
a  losing  battle  between  a  love  of  luxury 
and  a  love  of  genuine  affection.  It  ended 
on  a  tragic  note  as  inevitable  as  it  wa.s 
unforeseen«r 

Editli  Ellis,  doubtless  working  under 
censorious  eyes,  has  done  what  she 
could  to  pre.serve  the  dramatic  pun- 
gency of  this  old  play  of  two  decades 
gone.  She  has  utilized  nr.uiy  of  the  most 
efl'ective  situalioii.s  m  the  play,  but  in- 
stead of  leaving  an  iiuprmt  ul  Irustra- 
tlon  at  the  end  she  has  been  forced 
to  sulwtitute  an  expectancy  of  happi- 
ness. By  reason  of  such  illogical  treat- 
ment the  picture  deliberately  sacrifices 
its  greatest  asseLs,  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty. The  intelligent  observer  feels  at 
the  end  that  he  has  been  tricked,  that 
a  drama  considered  impressive  and  true 
in  its  day  and  still  capable  of  emotional 
appeal  has  been  wantonly  camouflaged 
into  a  Pollyanna  tale  for  adolescents. 

Laura  Murdock,  as  Fi-ances  Starr 
portrayed  her,  was  an  actress,  previously 
married,  accepting  the  easiest  wav  out 
of  ijoverty.  As  Mtss  Bennett  paints  her 
slie  is  a  model  for  magazine  adverti.-;e- 
inents.  Brockton,  the  broker,  has  be- 
come a  commercial  advertising  broker. 
Madison  is  still  a  young  newspaper  man. 
There  were  only  six  choracters  in  the 
play;  la  the  film  there  are  eight,  to  ' 
say  nothing  of  a  brood  of  young  Mur- 
docks.  We  meet  tlie  whole  Murduc-k 
family,  Ben,  the  father,  a  longshoreman 
of  sliiftless  habits;  Agnes,  the  mother, 
a  beaten  -woman  who  disowns  Laura, 
and  Peg,  a  sister,  who  marries  Nick, 
a  laimdiyman  who  disapproves  of  Luura 
until  the  last  scene  and  then  welcomes 
her  with  nauseating  fervor  . 

At  no  stage  of  the  picture's  progress 
does  it  ii.se  above  stereotyped  perfor- 
mance. Many  of  the  strongest  scenes 
Irave  been  eliminated  or  cut  to  ini- 
poteucy.  Miss  Bennett  conveys  some- 
thing of  tlie  weakness  and  the  pathos 
of  Laura's  character,  yet  is  denied  any 
one  sweepingly  emotional  display.  Mi'. 
MenJou  IS  his  polished  self  as  Laura  s 
protector,  cynical  and  forceful;  Mr. 
Montgomery  gives  a  surface  portrayal 
of  the  lover,  and  Mis.s  Rambeuu  is  ef- 
fective In  her  few  scenes  as  the  un- 
moral Elflc.  As  an  arraignment  of  evil 
this  version  of  "The  Easiest  Way"  is 
not  to  be  considered  seriously.  One  ' 
audience  yesterday  tittered  over  the 
closing  scene.  It  would  have  been  laugh- 
able had  It  not  been  .so  regrettable  a  • 
perversion  of  the  author's  intent. 

W.  E.  a. 


"The  Flying  Dutchman";  Bridal  Pro- 
cession to  the  Cathedral  from  "Lohen- 
grin" (act  ID;  Prelude  to  the  Third  Act 
of  "The  Meistersinger":  March  from 
"Tannhauscr":  Siegfried's  Rhine  Jour- 
ney from  "Gotterdammcrung";  Ride  of  !! 
the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkuere."  The 
children  sang  the  Ode  to  Washington's 
Birthday  .set  to  the  music  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Finding  the  program 
a  bit  long  Mr.  Schelllng  omitted  the 
Meistersinger  Prelude.  If  desired,  it 
would  be  played  at  the  la*t  concert. 
The  hearty  applause  in  respon.se  gave 
away  what  one  of  the  numbers  next 
time  v.'ill  be. 

Mr.  ScheUing  renounced  his  plan  of  ' 
continuing  with  the  song  and  dance 
forms  owing  to  many  requests  for  a 
Wagner  program  from  the  youngsters. 
His  concession  was  properly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  audience  who  enjo.ved  thor- 
oughly the  morning  of  music  from 
Wagner's  operas.  The  Ode  to  Wash- 
ington's Bhthday  was  not  on  the  pro- 
gram because  this  w-as  a  Wagner  pro- 
gram, rather  ljecau.se  the  "twenty-sec- 
ond" was  the  next  day. 

Discerning  that  some  of  his  remarks 
on  Wagner's  works  were  a  little  "old" 
for  his  listeners— it  was  difficult  to  be 
othei-wise  when  dealing  with  a  person 
v,-ho  combined  so  many  extraordinary 
powers  in  his  make-up— Mr.  ScheUing 
advised  that  their  parents  or  teachers 
help  them  to  understand  the  hard 
things.  This,  however,  would  be  only 
a  fair  exchange  .since,  in  other  con- 
certs, the  children  explain  all  about 
the  instruments  to  their  elders.  For  the 
most  part  what  he  said  they  could  easi- 
ly grasp.  It  was  clearly  put  and  never 
too  long  to  weary.  The  incidents  he 
had  selected  from  AVagner's  life  were 
well  chosen  and  were  found  interesting. 
He  explained  carefillly  that  though 
■W^igner  at  an  early  age  had  decided  to 
continue  studying  music  without  a 
teacher.  It  was  not  advisable  for  them 
to  follow  his  example. 

The  children  sang  the  Beethoven 
music  a  little  more  discreetly  than  one 
v^■ould  have  wished  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  ScheUing  had  transposed  it  to  make 
th-^  difficulties  less. 

The  gorgeously  colored  slides  show- 
ing scenes  from  the  operas  as  well  as 
Bayreuth  Incited  admiration  and  won- 
der After  seeing  a  picture  of  a  tuba 
who  could  forget  that  it  Ls  a  very  good 
instrument  to  explain  the  presence  of 
a  dragon!  Thus  curiosity  was  aroused 
1  to  meet  with  this  dragon  m  flesh  and 
blood  as  well  as  to  hear  him  explained 
again  by  the  tuba,  even  though  Mr. 
Schelllng  were  not  there  too.  Imagina- 
tion was  stirred  to  see  the  scenes  once 
more,  but  on  a  real  stage,  as  well  as 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters: both  scenes  and  characters  to  bs 
more  deeply  impressed  by  the  motives 
the  children  would  listen  for  in  the 
musict 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  March  14.  The  children  were 
( asked  to  chocse  the  program  from  the 
'  list  printed  on  the  last  page  of  the 
'  program  book.  Their  choice  must  be 
'  made  and  sent  to  Mr.  Schellhig  by 
I  March  1.  At  this  last  concert  of  the 
I  season  three  prizes  will  be  given  and 
I  many  honorable  mentions  for  note  books 
j  in  -which  there  is  a  place,  not  only  to 
I  answer  questions,  but  to  write  thoughts, 
•  Mr.  SchelUng  values  the.se  t.'ioughts  at 
!  a  high  premium. — L.  B.  D. 


tUNCERTS  OF  THE  V/EEK 

Sunday— Symphony  hall,  3 -.30  P.  M.. 
Florence  Austral,  soprano.  See  special 
notice. 

Jordan  hall,  3:15  P.  M.,  Peoples  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Locatelli,  Concert: 
Grosso;  Bruck,  Introduction  to  the  operri 
"Lorelei";  Brahms,  Academic  Festiva. 
Overture:  Tchaikov.sky.  Italian  Caprice; 
Elgar.  Overture  "Cockaigne"  (.In  Lon- 
don Town).  Richard  Burgin,  concert 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, will  be  the  assistmg  artist.  He 
will  play  Mendelssohn's  Concerto. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.,  Tr:.- 
Instrumental  de  Paris  (Messrs.  Laurent 
flute:  A.  Zighera,  viola  de  gamba;  B. 
Zighera.  harp).  Leclair.  Senate  a 
Trois;  flute,  Godard.  Idylle  Allegretto: 
viola  da  gamba,  Ariosti,  Adagio;  Dr 
Cain  d'Ervelois  L'In.  onstant;  Porque- 
ray.  La  Gaillarde.  Harp,  Tournier,  Ver.: 
la"  source  dans  le  Bois:  Granados. 
Danse  l^lo:  Pinident,  Monique  from 
"Les  Bouquets  de  Chassenay." 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.,  William  Valkc  - 
nier,  Pi-ench  horn,  and  Hubert  Sauvie 
accompanist;   members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra. 
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X  li  e  a  t  p  e 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

"The  Man  in  Possession,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  H.  M.  Harwood,  will  be 
produced  at  tne  Plymouth  Theatre  tomorrow  nighfc  by  the  Professional  Play- 
ers of  Boston.  The  play  was  first  seen— this  "saucy,  naughty,  coruscating, 
witty  comedy  full  of  the  brightest  lines  and  happy  to  the  extent  of  the  hila- 
rious"—to  quote  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  at 
he  Ambassadors  Theatre.  London,  on  Jan.  22,  1930,  when  Isabel  Jeans  played 
Cry.stal  Wetherby;  Raymond  Massey,  Raymond  Dabncy;  Paul  Gill.  Paul 
Dabney;  Alex  Frlzell,  Mrs.  Dabney;  Ann  Codrington,  Clara;  Stafford  Milliard, 
Mr.  McAlister;  Ive  Dawson,  Sir  Charles  Cartwright  Eugene  O  Neil's  "In  the 
Zone,"  was  also  on  the  bill. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Philadelphia  on  Oct. 
6,  1930.  The  comedy  arrived  at  the  Booth  Theatre.  New  York,  on  Nov.  1, 
1930,  with  Miss  Jeans  as  Crystal;  Leslie  Banks,  Raymond;  Paul  Gill,  Paul 
Dabney;  Frances  Ruttledge,  Mrs.  Dabney;  David  Keir,  Mr.  McAltster;  J. 
NeU  More,  Sir  Charles  Cartwright ;  Mabel  Buckley,  Clara. 

A  man  in  possession  is  an  assistant  sheriff's  officer,  commonly  known 
as  a  bum  bailiff  who  may  be  put  in  a  debtor's  house  to  see  that  nothing 
is  removed  from  it  until  the  debt  is  discharged.  Mr.  Harwood  was  not  the 
first  to  write  a  play  about  a  bum  bailiff.  "The  Man  in  Possession,"  by  James 
Albery,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  London,  in  1876; 
Albery.  a  brilliant  dramatist,  best  known  by  his  "Two  Roses";  a  disap- 
pointed man,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself: 
"He  walked  beneath  the  moon, 

He  slept  beneath  the  sun. 
He  lived  a  life  of  'going  to  do'. 
And  died  with  nothing  done." 
Then  there  was  "The  Man  in  Possession"  by  Robert  Overton,  a  "drama- 
comedietta"  at  Leytonstone  Assembly  Rooms  in  1892.  . 

Ml-.  Harwood's  Raymond  Dabney  is  a  young  Cambridge  graduate,  who 
has  been  jailed  for  selling  a  motor  car  for  which  he  had  not  paid.  He  thus 
settled  some  gambling  debts.  His  highly  respectable  family  was  obliged  to 
change  residence.  Raymond's  father  and  elder  brother  Claude  offer  him 
£500  to  clear  out.  Claude  is  especially  anxious  to  ship  him,  for  he  as  en- 
paged  to  a  rich  widow.  Raymond  prefers  to  stay  in  England.  The  scene 
then  changes  to  the  widow's  hou.se  in  Mayfair.  She  is  not  rich;  she  is  dis- 
tinctly a  merry  widow,  hard  up.  Her  footman  has  left  her;  the  Dabneys  are 
to  dine  with  her;  two  sheriff's  officers  come  in  with  a  writ.  The  writ  is 
served  The  man  arrives  to  take  possession— this  man  is  Raymond,  who,  en- 
amored at  once  of  the  widow,  is  only  too  willing  to  don  the  footman  s  uni- 
form and  serve  the  dinner  to  his  own  family.  The  rest  of  Mr  Harwood  s 
story  should  be  seen  at  the  Plymouth.  The  audience  will  then  learn  about 
the  other  "light  domestic  duties"  that  Raymond  took  over. 

One  may  a^k,  "why  'bum'-ba'ilifrVliris  "the  bailiff  that  is  close  at  the 
debtor's  back,  or  that  catches  him  in  the  rear.  Compare  the  Fi-ench  equiva- 
lent- -pousse-cul'."  The  term  is  a^  old  as  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night. 
The  officg  was  not  held  in  high  inspect  in  the  17th  century.  A  writer  spoke 
of  "the  very  offscum  of  the  rascall  multitude  as  .  .  .  Decoyes,  Bum-bayliffes_. 
disgraced  purse-vants  ...  and  a  rabble  of  such  stinkardly  companions. 
There  are  many  allusions  to  the  bum-bailiff  in  literatui^.  Washington  Irving 
in  Knickerbocker:  "I  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  catchpolls,  bumbaihffs  and 
little^great  men^^  dramatic  author  and  manager,  born  in  1874  in  Lancashire, 
was  at' Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  thought  apparently  of  medicine  as 
a  profession,  for  he  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  even  Py^ctised  for 
%  time.  He  also  was  engaged  in  cotton  spinning.  His  first  play.  Honor  Thy 
Father,"  was  produced  in  1912.  He  has  wTitten  many  plays,  some  of  them  in 
ccllaboration  with  his  wife,  Fryn  Tennyson-Jesse. 

Isabel  Jeans,  born  at  LondoiTin  1891,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  1909  as  Daffodil  in  "Pinkie  and  the  Fairies"  at  His  Majesty  s.  In 
1915-16  she  toured  in  the  United  States  with  Granville  Barker's  company. 
Since  then  she  has  taken  leading  roles  in  many  plays.  She  began  her  theat- 
rical life  as  a  singer,  taking  small  parts;  in  1913  her  first  speaking  part  in 
Londo  was  Peggy  Bannister  in  "The  Greater  Wish."  She  finally  became 
niterested  in  the  productions  of  the  Art  Theatre  Club  and  similar  organiza- 
tions which,  having  a  limited  membership,  are  able  to  pixsent  P  ays  without 
official  sanction.  After  a  scries  of  revivals  of  plays  by  Wycherly  and  Con- 
r^reve  she  made  up  her  mind  that  the  greatest  possibilities  for  her  succes, 
Tvere  in  the  field  of  comedy.  "Those  who  have  seen  Miss  Jeans  at  the  Boo.h 
Theatre  are  apt  to  think  of  her  as  a  tall  woman,  but  it  is  explamed  that  this 
S  an  iUusion'attributable  to  her  shixwdness  in  adapting  the  new  styles  to 
her  figure.  She  is  only  slightly  taller  than  medium  height,  slender,  and 
carries  herself  in  the  manner  Usually  described  by  novelists  as  regal . 

Leslie  Banks,  born  near  Liverpool  in  1890,  educated  at  Oxford,  went  on 
.he  stage  as  a  member  of  Benson's  company  in  1911  Pl-y;"^  ^'d  CJobbo  n 
■  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  In  1913-U  he  toured  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  w  th  H.  V.  Esmond  and  Eva  Moore,  and  in  May,  1914.  made  his  first 
noTarancc  in  London.  In  1914-18  he  served  with  the  Essex  regiment  in  the 
Zm  Z  After  demobilization  he  joined  the  Birmingham  Repertory  com- 
anv  played  leads  with  Lena  Ashwells  Repertory  company,  then  took 
pSnent  parts  in  theatres  in  London.  In  1924  he  came  to  New  York  and 
took  the  part  of  Captain  Hook  in  "Peter  Pan. ' 

To  go  back  to  the  bum-baiUfr.'~ltt^ot  in  these" days  necessarily  old, 
grufl  sour.  "He  may  be  young,  witty,  and  very  much  the  gentleman.  .  . 
Any  stranger  lodged  in  the  home  is  apt  to  be  difficult  to  explain  to  guests. 

cause  no  hardship  'the  man  in  possession'  is  instructed  to  kind,  cou  ■- 
teous  ard  helpful-which  includes,  if  necessary,  fitting  himself  into  the 
•househc^^  rS  me  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  part  of  the  service.  He 
ca^be  made  to  an.swer  the  door,  light  the  fires,  mix  the  cocktails  and  polish 
he  plat^,  but  he  can't  be  fired  until  the  debt  is  discharged.  So  when  a  lady 
,  P  penniless  he  mo^  decidedly  becomes  "the  man  .o  possession. 


ion  ihinks  thai  in  no  section  of  the  theatre  are 
o  liver'  .  -  •  '  r  ■  -arnppi.:  or  ab.surd  th^n  in  the  field  of  musical  comedy. 
It  must  be  divided  Into  two  portions:  the  first  half  having  the  action  in  a 
baronial  hall,  wholesale  emporium  or  some  vast  Interior  resembling  nothmg 
that  ever  existed  on  earth";  the  second  half  showing  a  night  club^ There  is 
uniformity  of  costume.  "We  sec  rows  of  youne  and  attractive  girls  displaying 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  dress,  oftem  with  precisely  the  same  colors.  These 
S   similarly  attired  damsels  join  hands  and  f.rquently  legs,  waggle  their  shoul- 
'  "^ers  in  unison,  throw  their  arms  jubilantly  into  the  air  and  apparently  re- 
joice at  .something  that  in  real  life  would  be  cause  for  the  deepest  chagrin 
and  heartburning."    It  is  forbidden  to  walk  simply  and  naturally  to  ones 
destination.  The  country  is  usually  tropical.   "The  ladies  meander  about  in 
the  scantiest  of  costumes  .  .  .  nowadays  dancing  is  simply  a  series  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  or  military  manoeu^  res.  If  you  dance  f"!  one  part  of  y-our 
body  you  must  keep  the  rest  of  your  anatomy  quiescent.  The  shoulders  ma 
shimmy  and  shudder,  but  there  must  be  no  movement  from 
must  be  music.  "U.sually  the  sounds  of  the  orchestra  seem  to  be  of  only  t^^  ■ 
TrJeties.  either  rum-te-tum-te-tum-te-tum,  or  tum-tum-tc-rum-tum-tun. 
■  Foreigners  must  always  be  ridiculous.  One  or  more  of  the  people  mus  l 
disguised.  The  di.sguise,  however  obvious,  is  not  discovered  till  the  ast 
minutes  of  the  la-st  act  Easily  -spokcn  words  mu.st  be  mispronounced.  Dnm 
.and  drunkenness  must  always  be  a  subject  for  hilarious  laughter. 

It  was  a  foolLsh  attempt,  that,  of  dramatizing  Mary  Webb's  remarkable 
novel,  "Precious  Bane";  for  the  "at,mosphen="  of  the  novel  <=^n"°if 
duced  in  a  play  however  skilful  the  dramatist.  No  wonder  that  the  attempt 
met  with  little  or  no  success  recently  in  London.  ^  .     .     „  , 

And  to  think  of  Charles  Readr's  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth  being  turnrn 
into  a  "rofnantic  music  drama!"  It  s  a  pity  that  Reade  is  not  to  wjuc 
a  protest  in  his  delightfully  i^iolent  manner.  Sterlmg  Mackinlay  has  dia . 
his  story  from  the  love  episode  between  Gerard  and  Margaret.  But  it  is  li- 
the "love  episode"  alone  that  makes  this  novel  great. 

Mr  Ivor  Brown  of  London  finds  that  the  acting  by  the  American  com 
pany  in  "Strange  Interlude"  is  so  very  good  that  half  the  soliloquy  is  quite 
unnecessary.    "The  players  are  amply  capable  of  expressing  what  they  ee 
without  pouring  it  all  out  verbally.   There  is  far  too  much  of  it,  and  tn^s 
•formidable  business  of  making  two  sessions  out  of  one  play  is  simply  due  to 
an  unwise  refusal  to  use  a  blue  pencil  and  a  carving  knife.  To  appreciate  the 
play  you  must  accept  a  psychology  which  makes  sex  impulse  the  domina- 
ting motive  throughout  If  you  are  a  member  of  this  gloomy  faith  you  wi 
find  power  in  the  treatment  and  satisfaction  in  the  result   If  not,  you  will 
none  the  less  admit  that  there  are  some  uncommonly  effective  scenes  and 
some  uncommonly  arid  patches.  In  either  case  you  may  feel  better  inclmed 
to  the  piece  after  the  dinner  than  before  It,  and  a  certain  faintness  is  par- 
donable while  a  badly  written  last  act  sluggishly  rounds  off  the  hates  and 
loves  and  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  storm-tossed  Nina. ' 

C  o  n  c  e  r  t  s  " 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

A  program  issued  a  few  days  before  a  concert  may  provoke  curiosity,  , 
arouse  anticipation,  or  excite  only  languid  interest  In  the  one  to  sing  or  ; 
play,  but  not  in  the  selections  themselves.  I 
Take  for  example  the  program  of  the  "Trio  Instrumental  de  Paris," 
[i  the  three  excellent  musicians  who  will  play  this  afternoon  at  the  Boston  I 
Public  Library. 'Flute,  viola  da  gamba  and  harp.  Viola  da  gamba— the  sound  | 
of  the  words  is  music.  Once  the  most  popular  of  instruments  in  England.  ( 
When  Sir  Toby  Belch  enumerates  Sir  Andrew's  fine  qualities  to  Maria,  a 
most  delightful  young  woman,  he  did  not  forget  the  knight's  musical  attain- 
ments:  "He  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  lan- 
guages word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature." 
When  Griffith  Gaunt  was  sad  at  heart  he  looked  to  his  bass  viol  for  com- 
|,  fort.  What  a  great  novel  "Griffith  Gaunt "  is!    Perhaps  the  reading  world  ] 
'  will  go  back  .some  day  to  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  the  lesser  lights,  i 
Besant  and  Rice,  not  forgetting  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  that  master  of  "creeps," 
5^  of  whom  Algernon  Blackwood  is  the  successor. 

Note  the  names  of  the  composers  for  Mr.  Zighera's  viola  da  gamba. 
Ariosti— one  thinks  at  once  of  Ariosto  the  poet  Attilio  Ariosti,  like  Ulysses, 
saw  many  towTis  and  men— not  to  mention  noble  dames  at  courts;  he  was| 
honored  at  Berlin,  Paris,  London  as  in  Italian  cities,  serving  emperors,  kings,, 
dukes;  at  one  time  composer  to  Queen  Sophie  Charlotte  at  BerUn;  first 
seeing  the  light  at  Bologna;  dying  probably  in  Spain.  Porqueray— but 
which  one?  Antoine,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine,  or  Nicolas  Gilles?  Antoine 
and  his  son  Jean  Baptisto  were  famous  players  of  the  bass  viol.  The  father 
composed.  It  was  said  of  him  that  his  only  master  was  his  genius.  "He  [ 
did  everything  on  the  bass  viol  that  others  did  on  the  violin."  There  was  aj 
certain  "salt"  in  his  playing  which  others  lacked.  His  art  never  spoiled 
nature.  It  appears  from  Daquins  testimony  that  the  son  brought  back  to 
favor  the  bass  viol  which  was  going  out  of  fashion.  His  playing  was  taste- 
ful, without  affectation.  But  who  was  De  Cain  d'Ervelois?  Phoebus,  what 
a  name!  What  name  was  given  in  baptism  to  Prudent?  Was  he  the  Prudent 
that  wrote  the  music  for  "Les  Jardiniei-es,"  performed  at  Paris  in  1771? 
Probably,  for  he  .seemed  intorested  in  musical  gardens.  Mr.  Zighera  will  play 
a  movement  from  Prudent's  "Les  Bouquets  de  Chassenay."  j 


And  this  afternoon  Mr.  Burgin  will  play  a  concerto  with  the  People's  ] 
symphony  orchestra,  while  Mr.  Valkenier  will  please  the  people  at  Ford  hall  j 
by  his  art  as  a  player  of  the  French  horn.  j 

The  singers  this  week  present  varied  programs.  Mme,  Carmen  Reggio  ' 
has  a  throat  full  of  operatic  arias.  Mr.  Matthews,  who  has  already  been  j 
heard  here,  will  range  from  Monteverdi  to  the  unknown  composer  of  "I  Feel  ■ 
Like  'ly  Time  Ain't  Long."  Miss  Ehrhart's  program  is  varied;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  Poulenc.  Moret,  Hue,  Goossens,  Walton  representod. 

Edward  Matthews,  baritxine,  who  v,-iU  sing  in  Jordan  hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  is  a  graduate  of  Fi.sk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  specialized 
in  music  at  the  university,  and  was  a  member  of  the  students'  male  sextet. 
After  graduating,  Mr.  Matthews  came  to  Boston  and  studied.  Later,  joining 
the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  he  toured  Europe  for  a  year  with  that  organization. 
Returning  to  Boston  he  resumed  his  studies  and  last  season  made  his  debut 
in  this  city.  He  recently  gave  a  Town  hall  recital  In  New  York.  His  concert 
this  week  is  given  under  the  i>atronage  of  Roland'Hayes, 


'-"—'"^  ■'•  '  _  u     r  nrr-hp<;tra  "iinv,  pica.se  pass  me  Dpiiic.     aim,  one  ma\ 

Mr   Slock    the  conductor  ot  the  Chicago  Symphony  orcneswa,  a-sx.  whycatsup  ?  The  cat  is  a  fastidious  eater; 

johann  Strau'ss  s  •  E-^Pcror  Waltzes'^  "nt^rtainin^'^they  are  valuable  for  i      this  respect  nobler  than  the  do.. 


Wfters  it^Uif  II  iMite?  The 
r-atcmip,   catsup,  fltchuj)   Kins    is  dead 
"nnv,  plea.se  pa.s.s  the  bpttle."   Still,  one  ma\ 


1 


pounded  robustly  upon  "O/";,'';-  .see  the  firemen  laboring 

we  don  t  i"";^"^^^'-,;^^'^.:^^  "llJ^Xe  "   It  wa.s  a  Br-r-r-eat  and  glor- 
in  the  "Anvil"  Chorus  from    II  Trov»wic. 

••Village  Swallows  '  ■waltz  to  bP  de.splsea.  we 

"='r'torT.r/.~..e,.;K.p.^^^      hi.  -oyou.  M„.h,- 

,or  OMbvler  h.d  .  lalmt  tl,«  .ppro.cheagtr.lu.. 

M.»r..  scmp.,  Tho„.s. 

ViolinLst:  Jacques  Thlbaud.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^      ^  ^^^^  cviu»..j   - 

Pianist:  Ignacc  Paderewski.    :  ^^^^^  ^^^^  inquirer  turns  at  once  to  page  227.  Did 

X,-  ,    -H  qtrauss  has  been  delivering  him.self  of  a  few  ^^^hs  about      •  ■       ^.^^^.^^^         .  ^^^^^y,  p^g^  350. 

Richard  Strauss  nas  .    ^he  conductor  himself?'  he  ^  _  ^„..,_,„  ^^u^r  thof  ih  wa.<i  indisoen-sable 

conductors.  ''Are  ^-^^^^-f^  "'^^^^^^^th:  aud  enceV  He  rightly  suggests 
aslcs.  "Or  to  the  orchestra?  Or  1°  "J ^  conductor  who  waves 
that  audiences  on  the  whole  are  ^P'^"^;"^^^^^  li^e  a  man  possessed. 

MS  arms  ^^-K-^l^'^'ZltZ^^  he  hint,  that 

But  he  comes  home  to  P'^^^^"^'""  '  to  Play  loud  or  soft  or  to  come 
ti,ey  are  not  .so  "'^.^^S  ^  Ln'tration  from  the  rostrum, 

in  at  the  right  place  ^'^^hout  a  frantic  demo  intelligence  of  p 

in  this  country  we  nave  many  conductors^ wno  1^^^^^^^^       ^^^^p  Yet*^ 


t   t"  4 

"T'wLdiiy.  Sympiiou^  iiafl  3  P.  M  ' 
ton  Svmphony  orcheslra.  Dr.  Kou , 
zJcy,  conduclor.  Bee  spMilal  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Edward  Mat- 
thew.s.  baritone:  J.  Shelton  ^oWen  a^- 
companLst.      Monteverdi,     La«;'»^"^ . 
Morlr.  Marccllo,  Non  m'  e  fave  mo  1 
per  amore.  Durante.  Danza,  fancluUa 
gentile.  BrahmJi,  E.slra/!umte  MU;,  wa- 
hrend  des  Regen.s,  Die  Schnur  ^le  Perl 
an  Perl,  O  liebUche  Wungen.  Bantoli- 
ciuido,  Un'  Ora  del  Sole,  Rlflessl.  Boi- 
relen    If    you   have    kindly  leellnp. 
Backer-Lunde.  Idyl,   Negro  Sp.ntuab 
Hear  de  lambs  a-cryin'   (arr.  H.  Bv,. 
ipiEh).  I  feel  like  my  time  a'"  t 
,an-.  R.  Johason).  Didn't  my  Lord  de- 
liver Daniel  (arr.  R.  Johnson).  A  City 
called  Heaven  (arr^H.  JolmsonK 

Wednesday— Jordan  Hall,  815  P.  M. 
Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist.  Chopu)  Sonata 
hi  B  minor.  Debussy,  Twelve  Prelude.s. 
Haydn.  Sonata  in  D  major.  .Chopin- 
LLsp.t  "My  Joys"  and  "Maiden's  Wish. 


|Griirm  ai.siru.si.  papei  luuncj  1  k"b>-   

-for  Goethe's  belief  that  it  wa.s  indi.spen.sable 
for  the  United  States  to  effect  a  pa.ssage  from 
the  Mexican  gulf  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  see 
pase  174.  „ 

It  i.s  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  do 
fr,r  thf\v*  author*  what  Birbeck.  Hill  did  for 
BoEvell's  "Johiiton,"  8uppiy_>iL  i^^SLMSi.  * 


in  this  country  we  have  '"^"y/^^'TJ-T^ai™  herdsman  of  sheep.    Vet '  octavo  volume.    No  one  would  have  the 

their  orchestra,  ^y  the  energies  0    an  amate^.,  following,  i    fj^nce  or  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  an 

the  greatest  conductor  of       day.  ^l^^^o^^^^^^^^  ,t        end  of  a  f^^,^  the  manner  of  Richard.son  .s  or  h^s 

is  Toscanini.  who  does  no  pe  sp.ie  throu^n  orchestral  crescendo  ..3^^  charU  -^^--t>^»  '^'I'^-n  of  17o. 

movement.  I^.^chter  coula  ^^^^^^.^^^p^f.^Vout.  the  -scheme  of  dynamics 
rimply  by  raismg  a  hand,  ^s  ^^' «  33,1  And,  curiously  enough,  even 
and  tempi  ought  to  be  ^^'^"^^^^^^^^''/s  '^fe  quite  economical  in  their  ges- 
some  of  our  most  ^^^^''"■^"t/.f^'o^aSrv  to  S  to  then.  Pew  conductors 
un-es  While  -^^^'f  f,' /Jj^  ^e/beha  d  Jen^ationally  at  actual  perform- 
could  achieve  fame  unless  they  Den.ivt-u  ^     Toscanini.  And 

Ince.   For  few  ^^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^  on  the  concert  plat- 

our  conductors  are  not  satisfied  wun  a  composer's  work 

form.    Apparently  they  must  also  see   o  ^t  that        P  .rum^ets, 

is  really  well  f l.^f^/J^;  ^,hough  s^^^^^  of  these  tricks  were  not 
and  other  tricks  of  the  t^ade  even   no  g  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

in  existence, during  the  ^''^^^^'^^i^J^f, "^'heaven  and  meeting  Beethoven 
picture  of  a  modern  ^  ™-,o  %ou  down  below,  but  you  know 

,  rhltT?are.  Swig^  yl  k^^o^lat  t/ey  arer-Manchester  Guardian, 
Feb.  6. 


WITHOUT  AN  INDEX 

Bio£,Taph:es.  autobiographies,  memoirs  are 
now  published  almost  daily.  Some  of  the  most 
entertaining  of  them— as  Tamara  Kar.savina's, 
Leopold  Womings.  Narishkin-Kurakins  mem- 
oirs, are  without  an  index.  Now  that  the  in- 
comparable Pavlova  is  no  more,  one  would  like 
to  read  what  her  friend,  Mme.  Karsavina.  has 
to  say  about  her.  One  must  .search  the  volume 
throughout  to  find  the  account  of  their  l:fe 
together  at  the  Imperial  School  of  the  Dance. 
Would  one  learn  that  scapegrace  Wolfling's  ex- 
planation of  the  Archduke  Rudolf  tragedy,  there 

is  no  guiding  index.  ]  paganini-Liszt,  "he  Chasse  and  Cam 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  in  the  ••Conversations     ^^^gHa,  „   „  r-,r^.r, 

of  Goethe  with  Eckermann."  now  publi-shed  in  steincrt  Hall.  8-\5P.M.  Carmen 
Everyman's    Library,   a  singularly   full  index.  Sef  °Non^?orna.  B^^^^ 

Would  one  know  whether  moulting  takes  place  P'amst.  Mau  ...^^^^^^  ,,  gtrWe 
in  both  wings  of  a  bird  equally  and  symmetric-       yi^mpa.  from  •11  Trovatore.';^  "o"„„.' 

'   -      —  •''>''   T>iH   ombra  mai  fu  from    'Serse.  fiano. 

Chopin,  Ballade  op.  45,  Nocturne  op 
15  No   2.   Arias  and  songs:  Thomas, 
Romanza  from  "Mignon,"    Drigo,  Les 
Millions    d-    Arlequin    'Nocturno  d 
Amore).  Ponchielli,  Voce  di  donna  fiom 
•La  Giaoconda."  Tosti,  L'Ultimo  bacio. 
Gounod,  Ave  Maria.  Tosti,  La  Sercnata. 
Piano,  Maszkowskl.    Caprice  Espagnol. 
Vocal:    Lieuiance.    By  the  Waters  of  j 
Minnetonka.  Donizetti,  O  Mlo  Fernando  ] 
from  "La  Pavorita."  .,  „  ,  =  «  ' 

Thursday:  Svmphony  hail  8:15  P.  m. 
Maxin  Karolik,  tenor.  Songs  by  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov,  Moussorgsky,  Pazett  , 
CasPlia.  Chausson,  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Dargrmyschssi,  Ealakirev,  Gretcnam- 

"°Women's  Republican  Club  8:15  P.M. 
Maria  Kurcnko,  coloratura  soprano  un- 
der the  au-spices  of  the  Russian  CJuo 

°^Jordar?'  hall  8:15  P.  M.  Clarence 
Knudson,  violini.st,  a.ssisted  Dy  Maude 
Ericlcson,  dramatic  soprano,  an<i  3o 
mcmiier.s  of  the  Hasten  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Arthur  Piealer. 
Samuel  Goldberg,  accompanist. 
Friday:  Svmphony  hall  2:30  P.  M. 

„,,-,,,   ,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Dr.  Koy- 

ardson  says  -^where''  or  J.hardson  s^aks  ^1^.^' ^^f/ 

somewhere  of  the  'Princess  of  Cleves  as  a  aa    n  ...  ... 


index  alter  tne  mamici       xv,....c.  --- 

•Sir  Charles  Grandi.son"— the  edition  of  17o4  in 
seven  volumes.    On  pages  201-202  of  vol.  6, 
one  may  read  Mr.  Fenwick's  "account  of  Sir, 
Charles's  pleasant  and  lively  behavior,  among: 
a  large  company  of  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Greville  s. 
Who  was  G.  Lord?    In  vol.  4,  p.  223.  he  •' pre- 
sents his  collection  of  shells  to  Mi-ss  Jervois  ;  m. 
vol  5  p  126  he  "presents  Lady  G.  with  a  parrotl 
and  paroquet."    In  the  seventh  volume  1  p.  190)1 
he  is  "in  agonies  for  his  Lady's  safety  in  child- 
birth." And  so  one  is  not  obUged  to  write  "Rich- 


,e  'Princess  of  Cleves  as  a  a^-'-L,..^o^\7^eque.s;  violin:  Manfred 
An  index  thus  made  is  m  itseii  j^^^^^^^  violoncello),  Tchaikovsl 


eerous  novel."    An  inaex  uiu.-s  i^ade  is  m  itseii  j^^^^^^  violoncello),  Tchaikovsky,', 
delightful  and  it  not  only  aids  in  refreshing  the  j  Brahms,  trio,  C  minor;  Smetana.  t 
reader's  m.emorv,  in  some  instances  It  gives  him 
an  acquaintance  with  the  book  - Jhat  he  may 


"GAY  PAREE' 


•   •  I  an  acquaiinBiiv-c    „i„jj 

The  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald:  I  talk  about  it  glibly  without  the  trouble  of  plod  , 

English  version  by  ^a"hew  Arn^a  0  ^^^^^^        ^^.^^^  of 

sun,"  I  ^votrdered  why  Arnold  t<j3k^t  up ^  .^^^         ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

the  verses:  the  origmal  order  is  '^  '^'^''  ^1^         ted  the  different  order, 

^''^f-S-'o:?"^^-^'^^  ^^"T^l^r  t?d      -n^^'  - ^         -    .  te-s 

''^  f  iir  e  tion  an  edition  which  a  learned  Franciscan  f]^^^'J°]^  'ir^  this  month,  promptly  entertained  repoi-ters 
-Mirror  of  ^^^^^^^^  °'^' o^^^  is  given:  1st,  Praised  by  the  sun;  2d,  the  moon  comments  on  various  cities, 

me  was  excellent,  the  order  is  given       ,  ^^^^  mother;/         ^  to  work  in.  "because  its 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Michael  Arlen.  arriving  in  New  York*  early 


Saturday:  Jordan  hall  11  A. .  M 
Dorothy  Gordon,  singer  of  folk  songs: 
Group  1.  folk  songs  of  the  British  isles 
2,  continental  folK  songs  «Eu.'sia 
Bavaria,  Alsace,  Provence,  Lombardy 
Portugal):  3,  American  folk  song. 
I  North  Carolina  mountains,  hilLs  o 
Vermont,  Virginia).  "When  We  Wer. 
Very  Young"  and  "Now  We  Are  Six  , 
lyrics  by  A.  A.  Milne;  music  by  H 
Praser  Simpson. 

Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Gertrude  Ehr- 
hart,  soprano.    Isidore  L'.ickstone, 


lolar  told  promotly  entertained  reporteis  i^^rt,  soprano.    Isidore  L'.ickstone^  pi, 

the  moon  !!,"t,ir,^  comments  on  various  cities.)  anLst.   Mozart,  Giuase  aifln  il  momeiit^ 

le  uiu^i  -  B          — .  „       R.v,    mother '''y         sparkling  commems  i^n  it's  and  Deh  Vieni  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Fi 

,  the  wind-  4th.  the  water;  5th.  the  fire;  6th,  mother  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  pj^^g  to  work  in    because  it  s  gcarlatti,  Chi  Vuole  innamorars 

and  the  stars,  3d,  the  wina,  j  ter  death.  .u,  ^..n^.t  r-itv  in  the  world."    To  him  that;||,^^^'^,^,  ^,,^1  ^uscelletto.  Tchaikwsk: 


the  dullest,  city  in  the  world." 


,flearo,  iscariaiii,  vuui-. 

Paradies,  Quel  ruscelletto.  Tchaikwsk: 
':-:!^.r::S^;'s:.  Z^::^^'^^^^"^o^^  nostra  mon.  -  --^ong^  "Gay  pare."   A  London  iour-l  .... 


dporale"  later  when  he  felt  he  was  near  death.  Matthew  Arnolds  version 
Sh  the  invocation  to  the  sun  at  the  end  seems,  somehow,  all  ^^ong  Wha 
business  had  he  to  change  the  verses  and  jump  tiiem  about  so  unarUsticallj  ? 

Mr  Loeffler  took  for  the  text  of  his  "Canfcicum  fratris  soils,"  a  modern- 
hsed  Italian  version  by  Mr.  Ginp  Perera  of  Boston.-Ed. 

FOUR  SPELLINGS 

"  'Ketchup  King'  Dies  '    So  ran  a  headline 
s  ..hort  time  ago.  Note:  'Ketchup"  not  "catch- 
nor  "catsup."    Yet  John  Walker  m  his 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionarj'"  '1^91'  P^e- 
^-n-ed  the    spelling    "catsup,  universally  pro- 
nounced katsh-up."    In  a  little  town  of  the 
sixties  in  Massachusetts,   "catchup"   was  the 
SDelling  and  there  was  no  ••katsh"  in  the  pro- 
nunciation.  The  famous  Mrs.  Glasse  spelled  the 
word  "catchup/-  Dean  Swift  twenty  years  be- 
fore her  wrote; 

And,  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 
Botargo,  catsup  and  caveer. 
••Ketchup"  is.  nov>'  said  to  be  Uie  only  cor- 
rect  spelling,  though   Mrs.  Harrison    in  the 
"Housekeeper's  Pocket  Book"  (1748)  warned  her 
readers  not  to  be  without  "kitchup  or  mush- 
room sauce."-  .1.  ,  ,  ,  u 
,  wi.se  m^h  of  the  east  inform  us  that  kelcn- 
up  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Amoy  dialect 
iTi  China— "Koechiap"  or    -Ketsiap"  brine  of 
ni.ckl'^d  fish  or  shellfish;  while  others  point  to 
♦h"    Malay    "Kechap"    'Dutch    "Ketjap").  A 
^iter  about  trade  in  India  '1711)  stated  that 
'  the  best  "ketchup"  came  from  Tonquin.  And 
(o  p-^on  -RTOte  in  "Beppo  ": 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-Vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
by  the  Lord!  a  Lent  will  well-nigh 
starve^-e. 


raraaies,  wuei  i  uiM-ni^-Livy. 
War  ich  nicht  ein  Halm  auf  prischer 
Wiosengrund.  Strauss,  Morgen-Nach 
Schubert,  Gretchen  un  Spinnradf 
Schumann,  Der  Nur.sbaum-Brahm.' 
Botschaft.  Poulenc,  Air  Chanipetr. 
Moret  la  I^t'tre.  Hue.  Vocalize  Etud' 
Massenet,  Vivi  Amorer  from  ;Cherv 
bin  "  Goossens.  All  day  I  hear  th 
noise  of  waters:  O  Cool  is  Valley  nov 
Walton.  The  Winds.  Colin  Taylor,  Tr 
Windmill.   Bat,  A  Carol.  „ 

Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.— Repcti 
ticn  of  Friday's  Symphony  concsrt.  u 


or. 


city  is  IIU  lUiiBCi     vjoj   .   -  .„  i 

nalist  wrote  that  "Gay  Paree"  was  an  imagi- 
nary city,  invented  by  furtive  Victorians  w^ho 
wore  knickerbockers  on  the  Boulevard. 

It  is  true  that  Paris  is  no  longer  the  city 
that  it  was  before  the  world  war;  much  less  the 
citv  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  not  so  clean;  m  manj 
places  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  down  at 
the  heel  The  Champs  Elysees  has  been  gross-, 
ly    vuloarly    commercialized:    old  Fi-enchmen 

would  say  "Americanized."  Think  of  shops  and  ^^'^^g^./it'^i:,.;  conductor. 

oiaring  electric  signs  on  that  once  noble  ave-i-    -  -   ,  ■  - 

^ue  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  de  I'Etoile. 

But  these  changes  are  not  the  sole  cause 
for  the  dulness  of  which  Mr.  Arlen  complains, 
one  reads  of  French  girls  devoting  themselves  ^o  , 

abstruse  subjects.  One  is  examining  t^t"  /emo-         ^„  .-eer>  or.ju-  <.^...^,.-  - 

ivmph  in  the  heart  of  snails";  another  con- Dudie.v  j^^^^bo       d""y  Johrrord'anci  prl 
::^:;?the  "regulation  Of  t;.e -mbero^  red^  c.r  g-^-,|        ...  ^ 
'  nn.cles  in  the  lower  vertebrates'  ;  Mile.  Chanot  ^^"^-^^^M.^Ha  von  ste 
^  L 'interested  in  "the  effects  of  the  ^''^l,^  K.u,r.>. 

rare  ga.es."  w^hile  P'-e->mably  charm^^^^^^^ 
:  V^ulleaum:er  is  an  authoruy  on  -jobiiquets  used  McGr.s-- 

by  Ihe  Romans."  Let  us  hope  she  does  not  fo.^  e,..,  ,b., 

get  the  first  Cicero,  who  had  a  chic-pea  on  hia 

"^Ih^  where  are  Mimi  ^-"-^^^.-f^^^J  na^al  ofiicer,  who  seem  t.  h. 

their  joyous  s^te^s  0  the  Latm  Qu  ..^marine    complexes,    have  foUc^v 

student  in  Paris,  the  Clemence  of  his  grace- action^  P  P  ^^arrowing,  perha, 
U  sentimental  poem  "La  Grisette"?  She  and  I^s^s^^P^^^^^^^^^         fffea^sor  mc : 

'^"''Imy  left  to  memory's  trance  -J^^ ^^cnS?^' ^  ^h  '  wL/^a^^i 

A  Shadow  and  a  name.  ,  „    .  unforgettable,    whereas    after  see) 

Yet  there  are  Americans  who  do  not  find  ..^vje  Seas  Beneath"  you  will  deps 
1  Pa-is  dull   To  them  that  city  is  only  a  town  of  ^ith  the  impression  th«t  it  Is  a  mig) 
cocktails-villainous  as  a  rule;  of  revues  de-  j 


FEM\  AY  AND  SCOLLAT  SQUARE 

"The  Seas  Beneath" 

j^n   all-talkin?   .oreen  drama  adapted  6 

another  con- du^ic     -  •  - 

TT  S  N.  .Geortre  O  Bne 
Comar.  BO"         °<5ip,-,beu       Marion  Lpssu 

Anna-M.ma  von  SteuDeu   jiona  Mar 

 Wanen  Hym 

■  !"  '.Walter  C.  Kel 

 -Walter  WcGrs 

.  .barr.v  Ke 

"Bulch    ^Va?ner  upnrv  Vwt 

5'°^'  y^"?,!!;*""^" .-.•.    John  Lod 
rdn"ph'&er.  .Ferdinand  Sch,.«ian-He,. 
John  Ford  and   Dudley  Nichols, 


\  SL  f 


■If 


good  picture  of  Ite"  kEraTTjUT^Uy 
erased  from  one's  mind. 

While  England  and  France  created 
the  co-called  "mystery  ship  n  the  Jate 
war.  the  United  States  actually  manned 
out.  the  U.  S.  S.  Santee.  "  may  be 
that  the  Santee  was  the  model  for  the 
innocent-looking  craft  which  George 
O'Brien,  as  Comdr.  Bob  Kingsley  U^S. 
N  ,  takes  out  to  trap  a  German  subma- 
rine which  had  been  destroymg  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  an  an- 


noying degree.  This  mystery  ship  has! 
an  ace  In  the  hole,  a  U.  S.  submarine; 
which  trails  along,  .submerged  of  course,! 
until  the  time  comes  to  sink  the  Ger-l 
man  U-172.  Her  own  defence  consists 
of  a  big  gun  concealed  under  a  dummy 
hatch.  By  having  the  mystery  ship  put 
into  a  Spanish  Lsland  port  for  supplies, 
the  sponsors  of  the  picture  justify 
themselvps  In  introducing  two  feminine 
characters,  the  one  a  paid  spy.  Lollta, 
a  dancing  giii.  the  other  Anna  Maria 
von  Steuben,  sister  of  the  commander 
of  the  U-n2.  Lollta  drug.s  Ensign 
Cabot,  steals  his  papers,  and  is  seen  no 
more.  Anna  Maria  is  captured  by 
Klngslev.  witnesses  the  destruction  of 
her  brother's  craft,  promises  Kingsley 
she  will  return  to  him  after  the' war  i.'^ 
ended.  For,  since  there  must  be  love 
interest,  Anna  Maria  and  Kingsley  had 
'  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight. 

One  of  the  finest  qualities  of  "The 
Seas  Beneath"  is  pictorial.  There  are 
countless  marine  scenes,  all  fascniatmg, 
and  not  confined  to  smooth  water 
shoU.  There  are  rescues  in  heavy  sea.s, 
fires  and  floods  in  the  ship's  holds,  real- 
istic glimpses  of  submarine  activities, 
and  of  inter-changcs  of  torpedo  com- 
pliments. An  incongruous  note,  how- 
ever, is  the  presence  aboard  the  mys- 
tery ship  of  a  rookie  crew  when  picked 
veterans  would  have  been  a  natural 
choice  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  blithe  figure  on 
a  horse,  issues  quarter-deck  orders 
crisply,  plays  the  hero  smoothly,  with- 
out bombast.  Gaylord  Pendelton,  a 
newcomer,  does  a  splendid  bit  as  the 
susceptible  ensign  who  tries  to  redeem 
himself  by  a  mad  heroism  which  only 
a  German  bullet  nullifies.  Marion  Les- 

1  sine.  American  born  and  trained  for 
'dramatic  and  operatic  roles  in  Vienna, 
makes  her  screen  debut  auspiciously. 
She  speaks  German  and  English  m  tne 
film;  In  fact  all  the  dialogue  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  languages.  Walter  a 
Kelley,  better  known  as  "The  Virginia 
Judge,"  also  makes  his  screen  bow,  in 
a  comedv  role.  A  good  cast,  f  meaty 
and  exceptionally  Interesting^pic^tur^. 

KEITH-BOSTON 

Kept  Huabands" 


jthen  tai;.-,  up  an  ma  name,  cnanief 
1  Bates,  to  make  a  date. 

There  really  isn't  much  use  going  on 
from  there,  and  you  can  make  up  the 
ending  to  suit  yourself.    Dorothy  Mac - 
1  kaill  dees  as  well  as  any  one  could  ex- 
'  pect  with  a  badly  written  unsympa- 
thetic role,  and  Joel  McCrea,  a  likable 
i  youngster,  is  satisfactory  as  Dick.  The 
real  interest  of  the  film  was  the  ap- 
Ipearance    ol    Clara    Kimball  Young, 
I  matured  and  handsome,  as  a  peevish 
'  society  woman,  and  Ned  Sparks  offered 
'  a  medium  of  refreshing  comedy. 

E.  L.  H. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"(iirls  Denwnd  Excitement" 

\M  ;ill  i:ii:iiiifr  sfi-eoM  f-nnipdy  ailaptfil  Irom 
s  .l„iv  l>v  Harlan  Thompson:  direriod  bj 
«(>vnioui-  Friix  and  pre5»nlpd  by  Tox  with 
t^^Ta^.""':  Vi.dniaCb..jn, 

.     ..  Edward  Nucont 

T""""-'    ..  Winter  Hall 

S"?"  rv ManoM  Byron 

iwik  SVvins   Teirancp  Ray 

Bobby  Cniikshank  ..   Kmerson  Trear.v 

l^r^lr.'^r"'  A<Wi'i%f'pbaU 
^iJnnvV^":'   O'R.y  Cook. 


\ii    -ill-lalUini-   srrppn   drama    ailaidpd  b.y 
,„?;U,  'lla^iipy^nd  AHrPd  JaH;.on  ^  ron,  .b. 

by  RKO  Radio  Pictjires  \vith  tbe  Iollo«in, 

nomlhy  Parker  I><"■"'^^;p^J3;^rp" 

J  L    p»-u»; ..Floren.p  Roberts 

Mrs.  Prunton  f.i,  '  rhev"l) 

n'"-"'*   Brvant  Washburn' 

T^p.^i. . .Frppman  woodj 

'         The  question  of  how  much  a  mant 
'    .  ran  depend  on  hi-,  rich  wife  in  money  | 
matters  Is  the  ba.slc  theme  of  "Kept 
Husbands."  current  screen  feature  at 
,  '  lie  Keith-Boston  Theatre.   Will  he  de- 
irnerate  into  a  lap  dcg  and  glovc-car- 
rior  or  wUl  he  assert  his  right  to  sup- 
port his  wife  on  his  own  earnings,  with- 
i    >ut  recourse  to  her  wealthy  father?  It 
^  a  question  that  has  caused  more 
:  han  a  little  trouble  and  unhappiness,  | 
for  no  right-minded  man  likes  to  bs 
dependent  cn  his  better  half,  especially 
v.  hen  it  means  that  his  personal  liberty 
us  curtailed  by  the  calm  ignoring  of  his 
right  to  carry  on  with  his  work.    It  is 
■  'lot  likely  that  this  matter  will  be  set- 
i    led  by  "Kept  Husbands":   the  idea, 
vhich  has  good  possibilities,  is  griev- 
ously mishandled  and  made  into  cheap, 
-hoddy,         onvincing  entertainment. 

Vven  a  feeble  effort  at  satire  fails  in 
u  'purpose  and  becomes  merely  dulL 

Dorothy  Parker,  spoiled  and  preuy 
daughter  of  a 'multimillionaire,  faH^  \" 
Te'with  Dick  Bruxiton   poor  but  tal 
ionted  young  engineer        her  fathers 
nlflnt    and  in.sists  on   marrying  nim. 
ntrk  a  nice  inexperienced  boy.  devoted 
1  ?o  his'd?^^nng  br?de,  lets  her  drag  l^m 
:    '  p.otestingly  around  all  the  most  expen 
'  ,  ;  ..:ve  resorts  In  Europe.    Returning  after  , 
.v  voral  months  to  take  up  his  ^^oj^,  he 
1  '  r.,  cU  that  Dorothy  wishes  to  lead  an  ex- 
'    ;.M,'nce  made  up  of  ^""f^rts,  dances  and 
,.PP,  parties.    She  pooh-poohs  his  work 
and  makes  scenes  every  time  he  tries 
■  to  back  out  of  an  engagement  in  order 
i  to  keen  a  business  appointment.  J™a»ii  • 
,      whe^she  tries  to  prevent  Ws  gohig  to 
'      St.  LouU  to  carry  out  the  biggest  deal 
'  vet  given  him.  Dick  walks  out  on  her 
ufliLgust.    She  throws  a  futile^ofa 
li,  I  cushion— as  decorative  and  as  useless 
M(i(|,Jas  herself-at  his  retreating  back  and 


limip     

Seldom  has  such  an  imposing  cast 
been  assembled  for  such  a  trivial  storj' 
as  "Girls  Demand  Excitement."  Trivial 
In  theme,  that  is,  but  not  In  presenta- 
tion. Arguments  for  and  against  co- 
educational systems  have  been  waged 
with  more  or  less  bitterne.ss  or  hilarity 
on  the  screen  before  this:  but  never  be- 
fore has  the  standard  of  the  efficacy 
of  sex  appeal  been  paraded  quite  so 
blatantly,  or  so  absurdly.  The  picture 
has   for   its  premise,   shall  Bradbury 
College  continue  to  allow  young  wornen 
to  become  students  or  shall  it  be  stnct- 
Iv  masculine  in  character?  Peter  Brooks, 
as  chief  of  the  Spartan  Club,  and  Joan 
Madison,    as    a    collegiate  Lysistrata, 
represent  the  two  camps.  Peter  Is  a 
'  strapping  big  fellow,  blunt,  honest;  Joan 
^  is  a  scheming  blonde,  a  spoiled  child 
1  who  always  has  deserved  and  never  re- 
'  '  celved  a  spanking.  She  and  Peter  first 
met  during  the  summer,  when  he  was 
earning  tuition  money  as  her  fathers 
gardener  and  she  was  collecting  engage- 
ment rings  and  fraternity  pins  from 
callow  swain.  He  disapproved  of  her, 
she  pretended  to  hate  him. 

So  at  college,  they  naturally  were 
aligned  against  each  other.  She  ex- 
changes kisses  for  boys'  votes,  engi- 
neers vr.rious  schemes  in  which  sex  al- 
lure is  employed  brazenly.  There  are 
osculation  tests,  purely  for  scientific 
purposes;  a  basketball  game  between 
girls  and  boys,  even  a  kidnapping  of  a 
frtUfhian  by  the  girls,  who  §trip  him 
of  his  clothes  so  that  Joan  may  wear 
them  to  gain  entrance  to  the  Spartan 
Club  and  compromise  honest  Peter. 
When  voting  day  arrives  Peter  Is  witn 
the  dean,  facing  expulsion:  but  Joan 
confesses.  Peter  withholds  his  winning 
proxies,  the  college  stays  co-ed,  and 
Peter  and  Joan  get  in  the  final  kisses  in 
this  amazing  series  of  osculatory  ex- 
periments. 

Seymour  Felix,  hitherto  known  as  a 
dance  director  for  musical  comedy  pro- 
ductions, dlrecte  here  his  first  picture, 
and  does  it  well.  In  fact  the  acting  is 
far  superior  to  the  subject  matter.  It 
seems  odd  to  see  John  Wayne,  the 
hero  of  "The  Big  TraU."  or  Miss  Cher- 
rill  the  appealing  blind  girl  of  Charlie 
Chaplin's  "City  Lights"  In  such  juvenile 
caperings.  Yet  they,  like  their  many  as- 
sorlate.sl  contrive  to  make  the  picture 
seem  more  important  than  it  is. 

W.  E.  O. 


Ihensible.    II         •■   ^ 

It  did  not  seem  likely  that  tlie  offKCis 
would  He   to  the  pas.songer.s  and  tell 
them  that  t'.ir  whole  affair  was  a  hfr- 
boat  drill     The  dialogue  Ls  repetitious 
and  .so  excessively  explanatory  that  one 
wonders  whether  E.  A.  Dupont.  the  d  - 
rector,  was  anticipating  future  audi- 
ences  made    up   e;:clusivel.y   of  semi- 
imbeclles.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems 
unbelievable  that  he  is  the  sam" 
who  made  the   memorable  Vailety. 
with  Its  breathle.-s.  cumulating  s-nse 
of  drama  and  tragedy.  With  such  a 
subject  as  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 
on  his  hands,  it  would  not  have  been 
unreasonable   to  e:<pect  marvels  and 
the  lethargic  results  are  doubly  disap- 

''"if  *theie  had  been  more  concentration 
on  the  reactions  of  the  ship's  passen- 
I  gers  as  a  whole,  instead  of  on  a  small 

I  erouD  of  useless  and  unattractive  society 
•Seople,  the  effect  would  have  been  far 

more    dramatic.    As   it   is.    the  final 
scenes  .when  the  boats    are  lowered 
filled  with  screaming,  terrified  women 
torn  from  their  husbands;  when  tne 
y  stokers  and  firemen  wait  grimly  in  the 
iihold  for  permission  to  go    on  oecK, 
-  when  the  band  plays  its  gay  and  cheer- 
ful airs  in  the  teeth  of  certain  death, 
and  those  for  whom  there  was  no  roo^n 
in  the  boats  sing  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee"  as  the  dark  waters  swirl  higher 

I I  and  higher  around  '^e-n-^^ere  is  com- 
nelllne   drama     The  cast,   wnich  n 
?,ud"s' a  number  of  Prominent  Eng^Ujh 
actors  and  actre.sses.  .such  a.s  Franklin 

1  Dvall,    Ellallne    Terrls.    D.  A.  ClarKP 
'  smith.  HHen  Haye.  John  Stuart  Mad- 
eleine Carroll  and  John   Longdon  i- 
sometimes  good  and  ■''ometlm^s  ^ot^ 


'    TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

COPr-ET— ",Tohn  Fersruson."  plaJ- 

"sHrBERT-"Nma  Ko.e."  Rotnb*rrH»r. 
bach  operetta:  «:3n.  „ 

WttBllR— "CD   PoP«   the  Devil,  Jarce 

'^"xOrV^The  Colonial  and  til!* 
tres "  remark  :  the  Tremont  and  the  Majestic 
.home  motion  rictnre?. 


•Atlantic" 


PARK 


An  all-talkinf  screen  drama  adapted  Irom 
th"  p'a^  bv  Ernen  Raymond  entitled  The 
Bet-:-:  directed  by  E.  A.  D«P""'.  ^''^  Pre- 
sented by  Elstrfe  Pr^dn-i'ins  with  the  tol- 
lowinf  capt:  „      ,  ,. 

John   Rool   'i',T"r -vlKr  , 

Mrs'    Rool  Ellaliiie  Tern? 

Pnvnter   Donald  riathrop 

Tate   Hn«rhe!  D.    A.  Clarke-Smilh 

Mr--    Tate  Huehes  Helen  Ha>e 

Betty  Tate  Hurhee   Joa"  Barry 

L3„-renoe   ,Iohn  Stuart 

Moni'^a  "     '  '  Wl.  .  .  '.  Made'"ine  Carroll 

Lanrhspter  John  Lonsrten 

Maior  Bo1d.T  Arthnr  Hardy 

nanrly   Monty   Bank  = 

Captain.      ■  Sydney  I^ynn 

One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of 
our  childliood  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  in  1912.  The  .'ncredible  hor- 
ror of  that  giant  ship— supposedly  the 
very  latest  word  in  maritime  achieve- 
ment— striking  an  iceberg  In  mid-At 
lantic  and  going  down  within  a  few 
hours,  with  over  a  thousand  persons  on 
board — for  whom  there  were  no  life- 
boats— came  like  a  cataclysm  of  nature 
and  as  such  is  unforgettable.  This 
tragedy  is  now  brought  to  the  screen 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  "Atlantic  ' 
and  1-  the  feature  film  at  the  Pari: 
Theatre  for  the  current  wsek.  In  spite 
of  bad  direction,  artificial  and  stagey 
acting,  the  picture,  especially  In  Its 
final  moments,  has  the  power  to  move 
The  almost  unbearable  slowness  with 
which  the  diminutive  dramas  of  the 
Individual  pa.ssengers  aboard  the  doomed 
"Atlantic"  are  unfolded,  is  incompre- 


THE  PEOPM'S  8TMPHONT  | 

The  people's  Symphony.  Thompeon 
Stone,  conductor,  played  the  foUorrlng 
music  at  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon 

In  Jordan,  hall:  ^„.+.  ^■^TrAV^•^v 

Overture  to  "Der  Prelschuete  (-We^r  .  ; 
Introduction  to  "Lorelei'  (Ma^  Bruch  . 
Academic  Festival  Overture  (Brahms).] 
llS^n  caprice  (Tsehalkow^ky);  Con- 
certo In  E  minor,  foa  Violin  and  or- 
chestra (Richard  Burgln,  violinist 
(Mendelssohn);   Overture  "Cockaigne 

'  ^^mT  Burgln's  appearances  fu»  soloist 
with  the  People's  Symphony  are  always 
welcomed  by  a  large  and  extremely  en- 
thusiastic audience.    Yesterday  was  no 
exceotion,  and  Mr.  Burghis  briiuani; 
pSV  deserved  the  warm  applause. 
He  gave  the  Mendelssohn  E  Minor  Con- 
cSto  an  unusual  and  very  inter estmg 
SSerpretation.  taking  the  Allegro  at  a 
Wgh  rate  of  speed,  and  PlavinR'f* 
a  lushing  rhythm  and  a  curiously  Im-  1 
personal.passlonateintenslty      .  some- 
how very  appropriate,  for  this  music 
mav  be  long-drawn  out  or  over-senw 
Sent^at  the  hands  of  less  sensitively 
S)l^  musicians.    To  the  whole  Con- 
^itTalso.  yet  never  slackening  the  Im- 
petuosity Of  his  Playins.  Mr.  Burgm 
eave  a  lyric  character;  his  tone,  glisten 
ine  and  clear  almost  to  the  point  of 
gM^'  helped  to  keep  the  jn^«^ 
weU  above  tiie  trite  and  overplayed.  He 
nfay^  the  Andante  with  serenity  and 
dlK;  the  Allegro  molto  vivace  be- 
cwne  under  his  swift  fingers  and  fly- 
a  marvel  of  lightness,  grace. 
in'dTlicacy     The  orchestra  accom,- 
nanied  a  trifle  heavily  for  Mr.  f^'^s^^ 
ffiimg  speed,  but  competently  and 

"P??fe1>rSa;m  itself  yesterday  could 
-  ha^  been  improved  upon.  There  seemed 
i  to  be  too  many  overtures  of  a  lather 
Watent  type;  the  orchestra  plays  so  well 
now  toatil  need  not  be  self-conscious 
I  a^ut  attempting  atmospheric  music  o^ 
'  an  imaginative  and  sensuous  kind  such 
aa  sOTnl  pieces  of  Debussy,  de  Falla,  or 
R^t^iehl     The  four  overtures  played 
Srdav  were  all  Inclined  to  be  square. 
ffiSig  in  boisterous  energy  and  con- 
sfderable  noise  among  the  brasses^  The 
Elgar  piece  even  ended  up  J^"n  in 
cr^d%olume  from  t^-e 
are  all  good  pieces,  and  they  were  weu 
SIrformed    -They  are  splendid  to  have 
?n  th^^^pertory  of  the  orchestra,  and 

fxa^tlVtl^  t^^e  of  PSld  ffi  ''it' 
Poonle's  Symphony  shouia  <»'er, 
S  the  orchestra's  special  prov  nee 
supply  audiences  with  good  music 
the  lighter-than-symphonic  variety. 
R,it  it  was  a  pltv  that  they  were  all 
-rform^  on'^  the  same  program^ 
KlSo^-sky  s    Itato^^  caprice  ^^'as 

^'^^f  T^e  T^^T-t 

E^rS^arinMptm^ 
Uvtag  rhvthms;  the  men  would  respond 
r^m^tently  and  vigorously,  if  the  last 
tofef  or  four  concerts  may  be  a  gulde^ 
^^STfSt,  the  players  are  hemselves  so 
able  thai  it  seems  a  pity,  thut  the  per 


ri^ppearea  to  inaic(» 
.,,ncl  Of  the  orchesna  is  not  printed i 
on' the  program;  the  orchestra s  grow- 
h^e  and  loyal  public  would  certainly  be 
interested  to  know  the  players'  names^ 
The  next  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
Dhonv  orchestra  will  be  given  on  March 
r  The  orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  a 
^i,«riis  which  will  perform  for  the  first 
nt^r  n  BosL  ''Before  the  Paling  of 
i  th"  Stars"  bv  the  English  composer  B. 
J.  Dale.— E.  B.  

FLORENCE  AUSTRAL 

Wnrence  Austral,  soprano,  gave  \}^-  [ 
clSTtTymphony  hall  yesterday  a^r-; 
noon  with  the  assistance  of  John  Ama- 
'X  flutlst.  and  Nils  Nelson  accompa- 
nitt  The  nroeram  was  as  follows.  i 

Ana:      AK.ict.er   wo   -l.t  ;^«^^Mn7  ■ 
(Irom    "f-ie'Si^VAvistraV  3^^^! 
sonata  in  U  n''-';  - Xmadio  : r  [  '^^^ 

MaienblueteiJ   !!,*!*.' ."Mai  it 

Waldsetickeit  ,.  ■  •  •  ;  •  ■  •  ■  L'-i  "  "   Mar^ 

Hal  ich  die  Liebe  beruehrt   strau-s 

Chl  qiianrt  ie  oprB  .■.'.'.  .Georjes 

Hj-mne  au  Soleir  •••• 

Final  movement^^oVi^-rto  in_B  >lo-H 

Reverie     Krantz 

Tourbillon   "  imkaio ' 

Mr.  Amaaio  ^^^.j^j  HuFhei 

Goosev.  goosey.  Eander 

s^i;i^i^,:¥&«-''^'i5^c:oSl^r^^^ 

anas  that  her  Progrrtu  ^ 
land  "Ritorna  V  ncltor     sne^sa  8 
ISleTdVV^Aem^^  that 
her  audiences  have  come  to  expect  from 
her    But  in  both    a  certain  lack  of 
warmth  and  power  in  the  middle  regis- 
ter to  balance  the  possibly  exaggerated 
strength  of  the  lower  and  the  brilllanoe 
of  the  upper,  made  Itself  felt  occasion- 
ally while  Verdi's  air  lacked  some- 
thing in  impetuosity  and  in  fluid  grace. 

once  more  Miss  Austral  demorxstrated 
her  surprising  command  of  the  more 
delicate  nuancfes  of  the  Lieder-slnger's  t 
art  .though  her  voice  seemed  to  be  un-j 

^^arX^son^gf  of^K       1  h«  1 
fumlS^Sfclarfty  of  her  voice  in  S^'s  > 
"Wle  soUten  wlr  gehelm  sle  naiieri, 
irave  keen  pleasure.  The  admirable  hu-  | 
^,^r  which  she  gave  Herbert  Hughes's 

romantic  "Goosey,  goosey,  «ander  the 
TCeudo-folk  "Sing  a  song  of  sixpence  -- 

l?ft  nothing  to  ^^^^^''f-Zr^l^Zm- 
I  magnificent  jubilation  In  ^er  perform 
ance  of  O'Connor  Morris's  setttag  of  a 
^ne  old  tune  which  ^«rmed  the  ^ast 
!  number  of  her  V^ogr^^.     -rhere  were 
many  encores:  among  them  were  Bru 
ennhilde's  battle-cry,  ^rom  Wal 
kucre."  and  Armstrong  Glbbfi  s  eCecmve 

"^r  ^A^adio's  share  of  the  proeram 

w^mu"^  applauded  also^^usual  l^ 
remarkable  flutist  used  t^e  first  part  o 

slightly  humorouf  delight  In  Its^nalv^ 
inanity. 


^lA  ty 


By  PHIMP  HALE 

Plymouth  Theatre:  First  performance 
ln™ton  of  "The  Man  in  f  ^^s^f^n 
a.  comedy  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes, 
by  H   M.  Harwood;  produced  by  the 

^Tt&.^?sa^>a-;  ^^onK 

ctara.  Ank  Co^gton;  Mr.  McAU^t^r 
Staaord  HUliard  Produced  at  P^^^^^  , 
Cth  Th°e^tre.'N^?yofk  by  Lee  Shub-  , 
frt  on  Nov  1  1930.  Mrs.  Dabney.  Fran- 
ces Ruttlldge ;  Esther,  Evelyn  Moore  , 
Paul  Dabney  Paul  Gill;  Claude  Dabney, 
Harmon  Pheips;  Raymond  Dabney.  Les- 
Ue  Banks:  C^ra.  Mabel  Buckley;  Crys- 
tal Wetherby.  Isabel  Jeans,  Mn  McAl- 
lister, David  Keu:;  Lord  Bellalje.  iracj 
Holmes;  Sir  Charles  Cartwrlght,  J.  Neil 
More.    The  cast  last  night: 

iviuic.  Frances  Rutlledire 

Mrs.  Dabney  *     Ethel  Fieldii.s 

Esther    .Paul  GiU 

Paul  Dabney  Knr'm.-ui  Pheli  s 

Ciande  Dabney.   Leslie  Banks 

Baymoiid  Dabney  r.velvii  Mo."-- 

gl.^y.'.-a  wetherby; \':::.v.v:.:\ : 

Mr.  .M.  AUister  Xracr  Holmes 

Lord  Bellaira. ..  .     ■  ■   1    Neil  Mon' 

Su- Ch:irle5  Carlwrishi   .1.  ^ell  J» 


The  Man  Tn  Possession"  is  a  most 
entertaining  play.  Does  anyone  say, 
the  plot  Is  highly  improbable?  It  is. 
For  that  reason  the  comedy  is  the  more 
deUghtful.  Mr.  Harwood's  merry  and 
Impccimious  widow  may  have  her  homo 
in  Mayfaiv;  the  Dabney  family— father, 
mother  and  brother  Claude  may  pay 
taxes  at  Highgate;  the  scapegrace 
Raymond  Dabney,  just  out  of  Jail  for 
selling  a  motor  car  for  which  he  had 
not  paid— all  these  people  are  living  in 
a  region  so  unnamed,  unknown  to  the 
map  as  that  where  Pelleas  met  Mell- 
sande.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. They  are  on  the  stage  for  our 
amusement. 

That  Raymond  was  Jailed  for  his 
foUv,  is  not  imprbbable;  that  his  fam- 
ily "wished  to  ship  him  to  a  colony- 
father  and  brother.  In  spite  of  his 
mother's  tears— that  is  not  Improbable; 
that  he  turned  bum-bailiff,  that  can  be 
accepted:  the  glorious  improbabiUty  Is 
in  his  being  "the  man  in  possession, 
expected  to  be  courteous,  ready  to  per- 
form all  domestic  duties.  In  the  house 
of  the  widow  to  whom  his  brother  is 
betrothed.  This  granted,  what  follows 
is  logical. 

No  wonder  Raymond's  parents  and 
brother,  invited  to  dine  with  Crystal, 
accepting  so  that  they  might  look  her 
over,  were  surprised  when  he  an- 
nounced them  in  the  little  drawing 
room.  That  the  widow,  a  woman  of 
past  adventures,  now  hotly  pursued  by 
her  admirers,  should  be  curious  about 
her  new  footman  who  talked  and  acted 
above  his  station,  should  take  a  sudden 
fancy  to  him.  be  snared  by  his  honeyed 
words  and  audacious  wooing,  that  was 
to  be  expected  the  moment  the  audi- 
ence saw  the  look  exchanged  when  the 
widow  and  the  bum  bailiff  first  met; 
she  in  distress,  served  with  a  writ,  he 
overcome  by  love-longing,  unable  to 
play  humbly  his  servile  role.  How  easy 
it  is  to  accept  the  premise  and  enjoy 
the  conclusion,  especially  as  the  widow 
at  the  end  admitted,  and  with  no  show 
of  reluctance  that  in  the  discharge  of 
his  domestic  duties  Raymond  had  given 
complete  satisfaction. 

The  opening  score,  the  breakfast 
table,  with  the  father's  manipulation 
of  his  newspaper,  tlie  entrance  of  Ray- 
mond, his  Jaunty  behavior,  his  replies 
to  his  outraged  father  and  brother,  all 
,  this  might  prepare  one  for  comedy 
mingled  with  melodrama  —  our  old 
friends,  the  sympathetic  serving  maid 
■and  the  weak  and  loving  mother— but 
as  soon  as  the  widow  forbids  Clara  to 
perfume  a  chair  pillow  in  anticipation 
of  the  Dabney's  coming  to  dinner  and 
mistress  and  maid  exchange  confi- 
dences, one  recognized  comedy  In  the 
hilarious  and  unrestrained  manner  of 
of  the  minor  Parisian  theatres.  There 
is  no  question  of  straight-laced  moral- 
ity. O  let  us  be  Joyful  to  quote  the 
slogan  of  a  once-popular  brewery. 


critic,  enhances  l  u  ;       t;.  of  The  men 
struggling  Theatre  UuUd  of  New  York 
more  than  the  one  play  Immediately 
preceding  or  those  following  it.  Why 
should  it  not  benefit  the  Copley  group 
in  corresponding  measure?    A  gloomy, 
morose  play  though  it  be,  there  Is  with- 
in its  four  acts  tremendous  dramatic 
force,  unleashed  through  the  mouths  of 
the  six  principal  characters.   As  austere 
tragedy,  smiting  a  family  of  Irish  peas- 
ants, it  must  be  acted  as  It  was  written, 
naturally,  humanly,  truthfully,  with  no 
noisy  theatric  artifice  to  disturb  or  to 
destroy  the  Illusion.    In  brief,  a  con- 
clusive test  of  the  mettle  of  any  group 
of  resident  players.  , 
The  setting  of  "John  Ferguson'  is 
severely  plain;  the  kitchen  and  living 
room  In  a  farmhouse  of  County  Down,  i 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  50  years  ago. ! 
John,  head  of  the  family,  a  farmer, 
ageing,  111,  dependent  on  the  Bible  for 
consolation,  faces  foreclosure  of  a  mort- 
gage by  Henry  Withrow,  a  hard  man. 
Money   expected    from   a  brother  in 
America  has  not  come.   Hannah  would 
aid  by  marrying  Jimmy  Caesar,  the 
village  grocer,   a  weakling  despite  a 
minatory  tongue.  When  she  goes  to  tell 
Withrow,  he  seduces  her.    Caesar,  his 
puny  brain  aflame,  would  kill  Withrow, 
dares  not.    It  is  Andrew,  the  brooding 
son,  who  shoots  him  dead,  yet  it  Is 
Caesar  who  Is  held  for  the  murder.  Two 
weeks  later  Andrew  confesses  and,  too 
late,  the  money  from  America  arrives,  to 
mock  a  family  made  desolate  by  tragedy. 
Where  now  is  God's  wUl,  they  ask  John 
Ferguson,  pouring  over  the  Psalms  of 
David  or  the  Book  of  Samuel?  Even 
he  falters,  for  the  moment.   He  would 
hide  his  son,  send  him  across  the  seas; 
but  Andrew  talks  them  down,  goes  forth 
to  surrender  himself.    As  the  curtain 
falls  John  Is  back  in  his  chair,  with 
Sarah  at  his  side,  reading  haltingly: 
"Would  God  I  had  died  for  tjiee,  O 
Absolom,  my  son,  my  son." 

Mr.  O'Nejll  made  John  Ferguson  a 
kindly,  tolerant  figure,  with  a  faith 
which  was  not  merely  a  mouthing  of 
Biblical  phrases.  His  voice  was  rest- 
ful, his  acting  sympathetic  and  always 
within  the  character.  Miss  Busley 
showed  a  Sarah  shrewdly  observant, 
patient  until  Andrew's  confession.  Then 
she  uttered  one  outcry  against  God's 
will,  becoming  thereafter  a  beaten 
woman.  Miss  Hartzell  seemed  over- 
hysterical  concerning  Hannah's  unfor-. 
tunate  encounter  with  Withrow.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  excellent  as  the  taci- 
turn Andrew,  Mr.  Coulouris  revealed 
Jimmie  Caesar's  conflicting  weakness 
and  boastfulness  In  voluble  speech.  It 
remained  for  Mr.  Whorf  to  give  one 
of  the  most  inspired  and  moving  char- 
acterizations the  stage  of  the  Copley 
Theatre  ever  has  known.  His  "Clutie" 
was  actually  the  nit-wit  of  Ervine's  en- 
vi.sionlng,  possessed  of  eerie  intuitions 
wise  in  his  madness.  His  scene  with 
Mr.  Henderson,  when  he  plies  Insist 
ently   on   the   wavering   Andrew  the 


slightly  tedious  .story  takes  on  an  ui- 
terest  and  imrwrtance  that  it  might 
not  otherwise  aclUcve.  Like  most  Ger- 
man screen  productions,  silent  or  talk- 
ing. It  is  very  slow  moving,  and  the  , 
characters  take  an  Interminably  long  \ 
time  to  do  or  say  the  simplest  things. 
Also,  like  most  German  pictures  which 
I  come  from  the  UFA  studios,  the  camera 
I  work  Is  beautiful  and  frequently  im- 
aginative. 

Julia  Balog,  a  simple,  unsophisticated 
peasant  girl,  comes  to  Budapest  to  take 
a  position  as  servant  girl.  The  first  day 
off  given  her  by  her  mistress,  she  goes 
to  a  nearby  carnival.  There  she  meets 
the  dashing  Janos  Garas,  a  soldier  in 
the  local  garrison.  Thrown  out  of  doors 
by  her  employers  when  she  returns 
home  early  in  the  morning,  she  looks 
for  work  In  vain,  and  Is  forced  at  last ' 
to  take  refuge  in  a  hou.se  of  Ill-fame. 
Janos  returns  and  for  a  time  his  little  ; 
idyll  with  JuUa  continues,  until,  purely 
by  chance,  he  disctivers  her  position.  | 
Without  a  word,  he  leaves  the  city  and 
returns  to  his  home  In  the  country 
where  his  father  and  mother  arrange  a 
match  between  him  and  one  of  the 
local  belles,  Anna  Kovacs.  Julia  takes 
her  pitiful  savings  and  follows.  Janos 
sees  her  being  assaulted  by  a  bunch  of 
good-for-nothings    at   the   local  fair, 
rescues  her  from  their  attentions  and 
then  turns  on  her  with  an  epithet  that 
sounded  pretty  strong,  but  not  under- 
standing German,  we  ara  unable  to 

He  then  goes  to  the  tavern,  drinks 
and  makes  himself  generally  objection- 
able until  the  word  is  brought  to  him 
that  Julia  has  drowned  herself.  As  he 
kneels  beside  her  body  on  the  river  bank, 
a  horse  noses  him  gently  and  Janos  sees 
around  Its  neck  a  note  from  Julia  say- 
ing that  she  had  bought  It  as  a  wedding 
present  for  him  and  his  bride.  The 
acting  of  Dita  Parlo  and  Willy  Pritsch 
In  tlie  leading  roles  Is  satisfactory:  Mr. 
Pritsch  being  a  shade  more  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  greater  variety  permitted 
by  his  role. 

Also  on  the  bill  is  "The  Throw  of  the 
Dice,"  a  Hindu  legend  enacted  by  an 
all-Hindu  cast  Including  Himansu  Rai 
and  Seeta  Devi.  The  production  was 
photographed  in  India  and  is  a  hand- 
some plcturizatlon  of  the  ancient  legend 
,  of  two  rajahs  who  gamble  for  the  stakes 
of  a  kingdom  and  a  beautiful  girl. 

E.  t.  H. 


you  'have  kliufly  feelings  (BorreAen); 
Idyl  I  fku  ker-Lunde>. 

Negio  aptfltuals— Hear  de  lambs 
a-cryin'  (Arr.  by  Hany  Burleigh;;  I 
feel  like  my  time  ain  t  long  (Arr.  by 
Rosmond  Johnson):  A  Love  Feast  In 
Heaven  CArr.  by  William  Rhodes);  A 
City  Called  Heaven  (Air.  by  Hall  John- 
son). 

Mr.  Matthews,  who  Is  not  new  to  Bos- 
ton, l-i  a  giaduate  of  PIsk  University 
and  a  past  member  of  the  Flsk  Jubilee 
Singers.   Hi.s  .singing  has  much  of  the 
musical  intelligence,  the  rhythmic  vi- 
tality and  verbal  slenitlcance  that  might 
be  Inferred  from  these  facts.   His  is  a 
warmly  resonant  voice  of  adequate  If 
not  remarkable  range,  a  little  rough  in 
lUs  lower  register,  but  In  general  of 
decidedly  plpa.sing  timbre.    He  uses  it 
j  excellently,  with  a  skill  that  gives  it 
|evenne.s.s    and    solidity    and  Intensity, 
whether  he  sings  with  full  voice  or  in 
the  light  and  Ingi-atlating  mezza-vo<:e 
that  he  so  effectively  exploits. 
!    Last  night  his  Interpretive  procedure 
idltferentiated  songs  clearly  from  one 
another,  though  it  was  perhaps  less 
isuccessful  In    achieving    tonal  variety 
within  those  song.s.  The  lovely  "Lascla- 
teml  morlie"  from  Monteverdi's  "Arlan- 
na"    (1608)   Mr.  Matthews  sang  with 
much  beauty  of  tone,  yet  with  a  too 
Impersonal  and  elegiac  pathos;  for  the 
imuslc's  soaring  phrases  express  a  very 
human  anguish.    In  Marcello's  almost 
lequftUy  beautiful  air  that  followed,  Mr. 
Matthews's  treatment  of  the  recitative 
was  wholly  admirable,  so  finely  did  he 
balance  an  eloquent  delivery  of  the 
words  with  a  flexible    and  musically 
sensitive    molding    of    the  melodic 
phrases.  The  air  Itself  had.  as  Mr.  Mat- 
thews sang  it,  a  tender  beauty  and  grace 
that    were    delightful.    To  Durantes 
"Danza,  danza"  he  lent  an  appropri- 
{ately  lively  lilt.    In  all  three  of  these 
airs,  indeed  in  all  he  sang,  the  clarity 
of  his  enunciation  left  nothing  to  be 
desired;  its  accuracy  too,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, was  exemplary. 
1   The  group  of  songs  by  Brahms  tested 
the  singer's  power  of  a  creating  "»t- 


How  well  the  play  was  acted!    How   ^^^^^^   ^    ._. 

lightly  the  fascinating  Miss  Jeans  thought  that  Withrow  should  be  killed, 
stepped  on  delicate  ground,  without  ||  ^^^^  him  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
consciousness  of  any  risk  she  ran!    .„rfi>,io 


When  she  wzs  frank,  it  was  the  n^n& 
ness  of  one  living  in  a  world  where 
one  was  sure  to  be  understood  and 
admired;  she  dwelt  In  a  land  where 
a  woman  was  accepted  at  her  face 
value— that  is  if  the  face  was  alluring. 
Graceful,  never  too  obvious  in  inten- 
tion, never  hinting  to  awake  the  snig- 
gering of  garbage  hunters — a  woman 
of  supreme  tact,  possessed  with  the 
curiasity  of  Eve,  with  a  voice  that  was 
clear,  seductive — her  Crystal  was  a  hu- 
man being— at  the  end,  not  repentant 
— there  is  no  repentance  in  Mr.  Har- 
i  voocJ's  country— but  wondering  whether 

i'  -.vere  wise  for  her  and  Raymond  to 
■  fortunes  together— though  he  swore 

!     would  do  everything  for  her — even 

V  .  i  li  for  her. 

Banks — a    more  "improbable" 

character,  made  plausible  whatever  he 

did  or  said;  typically  of  the  younger 
*  generation  In  the  opening  scene,  at 
I  ease  in  the  adventures  that  followed. 
!  The  other  members  of  the  company 
1  played  their  parts  admirably,  especially 
!  Miss  Moore  and  Mr.  Keir,  for  they  of 

the  minor  characters  were  the  most 

favored  by  the  dramatist. 

The   large  audience   accepted  play 

and  performance  gladly. 


COPIXT 

"John  Ferguson" 

••  Tnhn  Ferguson,"  a  play  In  four  acts 
hv  It  JohTTErvine;  produced  at  the 
Ablly  Theatre,  Dublhi,  1915;  by  the 
Theltre  Guild  at  the  Garrlck  Theatre, 
New  York  May  13,  1919,  with  Augustm 

Wailam  J.  Rea  In  the  title  roie  ^er 
formed   last  evening    at  the  Copley 
Ktre  with  the  following  cast 

^^'f*^  J  F«reuK>n ...Rol)crt  Henderson 
Andrew  ^^I^^^'  .  J . .  !V.VLACbe\  Hartzell 
Hannah  Ferguson  George  Coulouns 

&V  and  with  a  fine 
si^V%o^il>m  UgWer  offerhigs 
of  the  past  weeks.  Director  Strickland 
and  his  Copley  players  have  elected  to 
tJl  somethlng  reaUy  worth  while  In  the 
tvfeatre  "John  Ferguson,"  sixth  play 
St  John  Ervine.  dramatic  author  and 


.vi-.li  -  sponta    

applause,  the  only  Instance  of  audible 
appreciation  in  the  course  of  an  amaz- 
ingly splendid  performance  by  all  the 
players.  By  this  production  alone  the 
Ctopley  group  has  justified  its  exist 
ence. — W.  E.  G. 

CHORUSES  COMPETE 

IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Eighth  International  Music  Festival 
Taltes  Place 

In  the  eighth  international  music 
festival  held  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  hall  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Community  Service  of  Boston  and 
the  Women's  Municipal  League,  eight 
awards  were  made  after  three  hours  of 
competitive  chorus  singing.  The  Judges 
were  Frederick  S.  Converse  of  the  New 
England  Coiiser\'atory  of  Music,  How- 
ard Hinners  of  Wellesley'  College  and 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  of  Radcllffe  Col 
lege. 

The  following  groups  were  given 
prizes:  ,      .„  , 

Class  A  contest,  mixed  voices — First.  Pol 
ish  Mixed  Chorus  "Lira":  second.  Italian 
■■Bel  Canto"  Chorus;  third,  Finnish  Festi 
val  Chorus.  ,  ,  .   «  1 

Class  B  contest,  mixed  voices — ^First.  Scot 
tish  Choral  Society;  .'jecond.  Greater  Boston 
Nerro  Chorus:     third,     Gabiia  Lithuanian 

*^''Male  chorus  contest — First  German  Fdu 
cational  Society;  second,  Vikins  Male  Chorus 
of  Boston. 


REPERTORY 
"Melody  of  the  Heart" 

in  n.ll-talkin?  and  singrinf  fllm.  ■with  Oct- 
ma^n"  dUlo^tfef  a  UFA  picture  ^roduce^J^r 
Erich  Pommer  and  directed  by  nanus 
Schwarts  with  the  lollowins  ea*t 

ra"th*er%"?Js   ^-  «r°%?lf^^ 

Mother   Garas  t  ■*'"^f'„rS,^irt? 

Father  Kovacs  •J^'os  Keernaendy 

Mother  Kovacs  ¥fpvei 

Anna  Kovacs  +„'*^A„?»n  nl 

Miss  Czibulka  T  -°H* 

Benexe  Laszlo  DezoeHy 

The  outstanding  merit  of  "Melodle 
des  Hertzen"  ("Melody  of  the  Heart"), 
the  German  dialogue  film  now  showing 
at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  Is  the  beauti- 
ful natural  settings.  With  backgrounds 
selected  from  among  the  most  pic- 
turesque locations  In  and  arotmd  the 
citv  of  Budaoest.  the  simple,  mare  than 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

For  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Tres- 
day  afternoon  series  given  by  the  BoeJ 
ton  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kou.sse- 
vitzky  arranged  the  following  program: 
Silebius,  "Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem 
and  Symphony  No.  7;  Tchaikovsky. 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  This  was 
an  arresting  choice  of  composers — 
though  their  ancestors  may  have  been 
the  .same,  their  mu.sic  proves  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character:  further,  the  eon- 
tour-s  of  Sibeliii.s's  Symphonic  Poem  and 
Seventh  Sj'mphony,  the  two  composi- 
tlon.s  separated  by  some  ouarter  o.'  a 
ecntury,  sliow  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment. It  is  Interesting  to  observe  the 
contrast  in  the  two  works. 

"Finlandia"  Impresses  with  Its 
straightforwardness,  sturdy  rhythms 
and  beautiful  melodies  sung  so  expres- 
sively by  the  orchestra.  It  Is  optimis- 
tic simple,  in  the  manner  of  a  folk 
tune.  No  subtleties  cloud  its  meaning, 
in  fact,  it  often  would  infringe  on  the 
obvious  were  it  not  that  the  conductor's 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  saved  it 
from  falling  in  this  category.  In  the 
Seventh  Symphony  it  would  seem  one 
is  dealing  with  a  different  man.  The 
beautiful  melodies  he  still  retains,  but 
they  are  more  episodic  in  character. 
Nothing  1=;  obvious:  subtlety  reigns  su- 
preme. The  oneness  of  mood — for  the 
contracts  are  not  marked  enough  to 
break  the  general  impression  of  som- 
bernes-s — does  not  relieve  and  refresh 
the  listener  by  changes  in  Int-ensity  and 
feeling.  The  symphony  is  rich,  power- 
ful and  profound.  Despite  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky's  intelligent  and  thoughtful  in- 
terpretation, despite  the  wonderful  co- 
operation of  the  orchestra,  its  depths 
were  not  sounded  by  the  audience.  It 
left  them  baffled. 

The  performance  of  Tchaikov.sky's 
symphony  was  scintillating;  excellent  in 
detail,  wondrously  perfect  as  a  whole. 
The  andante  was  delicately  tinged  with 
melancholy:  the  scherzo,  of  a  faerie 
quality,  was  redolent  of  the  whirring 
of  humming  birds'  wings. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzkj'  and  remained  to  applaud  him. 

L.  B.  D. 


mosphere,"  his  skill  i-^^  toying  with 
romantic  sentiment,  I'S^*  and  heavy^ 
He  emerged  very  successfully,  on  tne 
Whole  from  the  ordeal,  having  succeeded 
best  In  weaving  a  spell  of  quiet 
melancholy  in  "Es  •;j'^anUy 
in  expressing  the  more  \«^u"amiy 
romantic  "Die  Schnur."  He  tried  va  i- 
anHv  to  make  something  of  Santoll- 
qu  do's^reTentious  and  ineffectual  songs 
anri  gave  pleasure  to  his  hearers  by  the 
om^t  sincerity  and  the  simple  eloquence 
^"  h  wWch  he  sang  the  Negro  spirit- 
uals of  his  final  group.  He  was  re- 
warded with  cordial  applause  and  ac- 
corded several  encores.  =>•  °- 


I  C.iRiVIEN  REGGIO 

'  Carmen  Reggio,  contralto,  assisted  by 
Loretta  O'Connell,  pianist,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing program  of  music  last  night  at 
jSteinert  hall: 

Non  toiiio  fMalleO.  "^abanera"  from 
f'u-nicn  iBiz"t).  ■■Stride  la  vampa!"  Jroni 
Trovatorc  (Ver.li).  "■Ombra  niai  in"  Ironi 
XtTxc's  (Handel):  Carmen  Ke^isio. 

-Nui  tiii  iie  Oil.  ].■>.  No.  :;  i  Chopin),  Ballad 
Oip.  4.-,   (Clioiiin):  Lori  lta  0't:onncll. 

■KiKiw'si  Tlniii  That  Fair  Ijaiid"  frimi 
Mi^iuii  (Tlioiiiasi.  Serenade  (Toselli)  ;  Car- 
imii  llesf^m. 

■  Voce:  di  donna  "  from  f  a  Giccouda  (Pun- 
ihi,-llii.  1,'uHiniu  ba.io  (Tiititii.  Axe  Man.i 
<tjuuiiud),    l.u    StTciial;*    tTostO  ;  Carnicu 

(Mosku'wskt) ;  I.Kjrelt.t 


EDWARD  MATTHEWS 

At  Jordan  hall,  last  evening,  a  re- 
cital was  given  by  Edward  Matthews, 
baritone,  with  the  assistance  of  J.  Shel- 
ton  Pollen,  accompanist.  The  following 
was  the  program: 

Lasciateml  morire  (Monteverde) :  Non 
m'e  grave  morir  per  amore  (Marcello); 
Danza,  danza,  lanciuUa  gentile  (Du- 
rante); Es  traumte  mir,  Wahrend  des 
Regens,  Die  Schnur  die  Perl  an  Perl, 
O  Liebliche  Wangen  (Brahms);  Un' 
Ora  del  Sole.  Riflessi  (Santoliquido) :  If 


lU-isi,.. 

Capriee  Espaffnol 

O'Cdllilt-ll. 

Hy  tliL-  WatLi  a  of  Minuetonlta  flieiiranee) . 
'■O  niio  B'tTiiando"  Irom  1..%  Favcrilit  (Don- 
i/.elli);  Carnien  RcSoio. 

Miss  Reggio's  selection  of  music  wa.«, 
confined  to  the  tuneful  in  operatic  aria.s 
and  second — or  third  —  rate  Italian 
sungs.  She  included  but  one  English 
song,  the  drawing-room  favorite,  "Bj 
the  Waters  of  Minnetonka."  Also,  a 
fact  of  Interest  to  be  noted  about  her 
program,  was  that  she  Included  one  ariu 
that  is  generally  sung  by  a  tenor,  and 
at  least  one  that  is  always  sung  by  a 
soprano.  However,  these  are  not  adapta- 
tions of  the  composers  intent  that 
should  be  caviled  at,  if  they, are  per- 
formed in  a  manner  to  accentuate  their 
beauty.  However,  Miss  Regglo's  voice, 
while  ricli,  of  wi<ie  range,  and  of  tine 
contralto  quality,  is  not  thoroughly  un- 
der control;  her  breath  is  weak,  and 
she  forces  her  high  notes  until  they  are 
shrill  and  frequently  off-key.  Further, 
it  must  be  sec  down  that  neither  her 
tempi  nor  her  enunciation  (she  sang 
everything  except  the  Lieurance  song  in 
Italian)  were  accurate.  These  latter 
faults  may  have  been  accentuated  by 
nervousness.  But  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Regglo's  voice  is  such  that,  with  furthe; 
(and  very  careful)  study,  she  could  givt- 
considerable  pleasure  to  opera-lovint 
audiences. 

Loretta  O'Connell  played  completely, 
but  not  very  imaginatively,  a  group  of 
soli.  Her  accompanying  was  helpful 
and  secure.  E.  B. 


RUDOLPH  GANZ 

Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist  and  pa»i 
conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
orchestra,  gave  a  recital  at  Jordan  hall 
yesterday  evening  before  an  audience 
t>f  good  size.   He  played  tlie  following 


ippeared  to  maifp  tir 
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MADAME  MELBA 


"L'Heure  Exqulse." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Nature  gave  Melba  a  remarkable  voice,  re 
markable  for  it^  enchanting  quality;  a  voice 
that  m  pathetic  operatic  roles  made  any  at- 
tempt at  emotional  acting  seem  superfluous,| 
even  Impertinent.  It  was  not  a  voice  for  dra-^ 
matlcally  tragic  heroines;  it  was  the  voice  or 

Puccini's  Mimi.  .  ■  phony  iiaii,  assistea  as  u'>uaj 

A  Ivric  singer  In  opera,  Melba  could  shine  nil  versatile  and  accomplished  Mr.  Slonun 
7^  »ri,«    The  ease  of  Dcrformance,  the  briH  sky  whose  impeccable  accompanimente, 
florid  anas.   The  ease  oi  perioiuiaa.   ,  U/^,p„      his  translations  of  the  texts 

llance  of  runs  and  trills,  without  a  loss  of  ex- 
quisite tonal  beauty,  compelled  admiration, 
evoked  enthusiasm.  This  same  tonal  beauty 
gave  character  to  her  song  recitals;  that  and 
the  freshness,  the  strange  "InK^ence  of  the 
voice-'innocence,"  for  that  is  the  word  to  de- 
fine the  quality  peculiar  to  it.  She  did  not 
strive  to  be  an  "interpreter";  she  was  a  singer 
and  was  therewith  content.  She  preferrec 
verses  of  simple  sentiments  with  music  thai 
expressed  them  simply.    An  appeal      the  eai  ]  i^n .fong^,^, 

and  the  heart,  she  did  not  care  to  be  vocallj 
psychological  or  incongruously  histrionic. 

Honest  In  her  art,  never  attempting  to  trick 

the  public,  disdaining  vulgar  puffery  and  the 

cheap  inventions  of  the  press  agent,  she  was 

generous  in  her  daily  life.   Not  hers  the  envy 

and  the  malice  that  often  lard  the  speech  of 

singers  however  great  their  fame.    She  was 

quick  to  praise  worth;  as  quick  to  aid  the  de- 

serving  young  by  counsel  and  her  Purse_  A1 

home  in  every  country,  praised  honored  wher- 

ever  she  had  sung,  she  was  loyal,  devoted  to  th< 

land  of  her  birth.  It  was  fitting  that  she  shoulc 

find  her  ending  in  the  city  from  which  she  took 

the  name  by  which  she  was  known  throughout 

the  world.  ... 

She  was  of  the  great  line  of  prima  donnas 
Those  with  whom  she  was  closely  associated 
:  no  longer  give  delight.    A  few,  though  living 
have  left  the  -stage;  of  the  greater  number  it 
;  can  be  said:    "The  birds  are  loud,  but  the  lips 
that  outsang  them  dumb." 
Inroeitim-      Bacli-Bu.soni,  unacouue, 
'Sa^fSl    sonata  in  D  major;  Chopm, 
Soiiala  in  B  minor.  Op.  58,  Debussv, 
Twehe  Preludes  cyoiles  Le  Vent  dans 
la  plaine,  La  Puerta  del  Vino,  Des  Pas 
MU-  la  neige,  Online    Hommage  a  S 
Pickwick  Esq.,  P.  P.  M.  P.  C,  La  Ter- 
fasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de  lune,  Ce' 
auTvu  16  vent  d'Ouest,  General  La- 
^mt    eccentric.  La  Fille  aux  chevevwi 
d  >    in,  Feuilles  mortes,  Feux  d  art i- 
nce)    Chopin-Liszt,  My  Maiden  s 

Wish-   Paganim-Liszt,  La  Chasse,  J-.a| 

"^ortlfiL'^more  than  genevou.s  pro-l 
gram   Mr.   Ganz  gave  brilliant  per- 
formance -  vigorou.s.     Pol'^he'i,  a<?d 
imaginative.  Wcrk  .so  versatile,  tie8| 
fiom   hesitancy    and    grouping  indc- 
cis^n    from   haphazard  emolionalism 
and  random  whim;  so  thoroughly  and 
minutely  planned  and  firm  y  executed 
Tet  so  musical  and  lively,  is  not  often 
heard.    His  rendering  of  his  masT^ 
Bu^ni's      famous     ari-angemeM  of 
Bach's   Chaoonne  was   obwusly  tne 
olivine  of  a  man  both  familiai  wiwi 
'  t  viflin  piece  that  is  its  nucleus  and 
,  preciaUve  of  the  added  ndiness  and 
.nority    of    the  piano  ^^^is  on,  ne 
ommltted,  therefore,  none  o£  "^e  sole 

usms,  and  the  piece  Pf°8';^^f„«,^,,^i"^n- 
,ne  impetus  toward  a  lhoroughl>  pian 
.lie  and  effective  Chma^-     „    .  ^^^s 

'riip  D  maior  sonata  oi  tiajaii 
alaved  with  all  the  requisite  neatnes.s 
of    style    and    crvstalline    purity  of 
Tone   yet  not  academically  but  sensi- 
mel'y    flexibly,    and   with    expressi  e  , 

ace     Mr.    Gauzs  performance 
;  honin's  B  minor  sonata  was  notalilr 
Vur  as  vitflit^^and  resilient  strength  us 
,/«,itv  utterly  free  from  senimentalitv ,  • 
'T  fou    de  force  of  imaginative  in- i 
iiht  and  suggestive  manipulation  of  j 
Alnofo.  e  sonorities  was  the  Pianists 
onsum.nately  fini.shed  P'^V^^^^^of  ^ 
.itv.io    of    12    Preludes    by  ueoub-sy, 
:~os?n  /rom  both  books  but  pnnc  - 
imlly  from  the  second.   "The  e^traoiai  i 
lai'ilv  subtle  and  evocative  effects  of 
?ne  CO  or  that  he  obtained  in  the 
tone  "  t,.i,pvir"      nreludes  — m 


as^is^  i;r'=i.^"Se,°^?Snt^Ro;        ^  ^^'^  aiuici 

tvIU  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall  next  P^^5fn,'l'L^^^  „h.p„  ,„  , 

*tu?day  night.    Music  by  Hoist  Mor^^^     William  E-op.  ^^^^^^^^^^  cmze^n  M^^^ 

^^ure,^MSky,'^°crdwlck,  ""Z^l  t^^^f^^ri^^^'S^r^'l 
Ti„„.  '  ,,  »_K>■,^,!^       vTi.!q  oemg  a  normal  boy,  is  always  up  tc 

Paw'\vilf\trsont"  by"schub  r^  ^fWng  or  other  that  make!  a  noise. 
^hoIllL.,  o  -air^i  Ran  J  Sentenced  somewhat  unjust  y  to  stay  m 

fockTnd  ■  .^th'the'^fub  ^  Poldovfsk".  f^!. --.I^^c^,  ^.l?!^^,J>kj2^^ 


IV.AUUL1K 

laxlm  Karolik  gave  another  of  his 
lightful  -recitals  last  night  at  Sym- 
phony hall,  assisted  as  usual  by  the 
versatile  and  accomplished  Mr.  Slonim- 
sky  whose  impeccable  accompaniments, 
as  well  as  his  translations  of  the  texts 
of  songs,  and  interesting  program  notes, 
provided  no  small  part  of  the  evening^ 
pleasure.  Mr.  Karolik's  program  last 
night  included  his  customary  selection 
of  Russian  songs— of  which  there  is  a 
larg»  and  beautiful  literature  for  the 
singer,  that  would  be  all  but  unheard 
in  American  concert-halls  but  for  the 
taste  and  capabilities  of  Russian  sing- 
ers. The  program  included  also  an  ana 
from  a  Russian  opera,  and  a  harmoni- 
ous melee  of  modern  French  and  Ital- 

The  Octave.  ThP  Pressed  Flower  in  ^ 
Book^  I  Have  Come  to  Say  Good  Mornrne 
?Rimsky.Korsakov)  R«very  of  the  y>nd 
Peasant  from  the  Opera  -The  Faii  ol  So 
rotohi.is=k  ';  I  Am  a.  Classic:  Honak  (Mou^, 
sorffskv).    Three  Thirteenth  Centmy  Song:>— 

0  Fairest  Mairteu.  The  Escaped  M=rMi.iEr3le 
Cov  Maiden.   1  Madly  Love  you  (Casella 

1  Pastori     (Pizzettii.^    Hebe  tChausson 
Merrv-Go-Hoiind      (Debussy);    .Tout  (.ai 
(Ravel  1-   The   Worm    (DargomizjsUy}  :  Th' 
rfll    of   Freedom    (Balakirevi:   II  ^ou  Do 

Not  £ike  Mv  Voiee   (Gretchaniiiov).        ,1  Sir.Ty  "ix-Muje  oi  senumei 

Mr  Karolik!  formerly  of  the  "Musiq  ballads  and  popular  music.  Another  in- 
Drania"  Theatre  of  Petrograd,  needs  ndteresting  feature  is  Arthur  Martel's 
introduction,  for  he  has  sung  his  own  P^ymg^o^f  ''B_^^^^^  Mme 


uo  uv>ii    j^aiu,   lie  aiiu   {^wco  i\Ji 

I  ride  with  the  Negro  junk  man  and  his 
Ion,  a  ride  that  carries  him  past  the 
windows  of  the  bank  where  his  father 
happens  to  be  sitting.    One  thing  leads 
to  another,  until  Bill  runs  away  after 
another  severe  rebuke  from  Mr.  Emory. 
On   his  rettu-n,   thanks   to   Dr.  Bob 
Franklin  who  finds  him  on  the  road, 
Mrs.  Emory  decides,  somewhat  unrea-  , 
sonably,  to  set  up  a  home  for  Bill  and  I 
herself  away  from  her  husband.    Mr.  ' 
Emory  learns  his  lesson  and  in  the  end 
the  family  are  reunited. 

As  the  engagingly  irresponsible  Bill, 
Leon  Janney  gives  an  admirably  natu- 
ral performance.  Here  is  a  child  actor 
who  shows  no  nervousness  before  the 
camera,  who  can  be  genuinely  emotional 
without  affectation  and  who  can  laugh 
as  though  he  really  meant  it.  We 
should  like  to  see  him  as  Penrod.  As 
the  bewildered  father,  proud  of  his  sen 
yet  unable  to  overlook  his  noisy  pranks, 
Lewis  Stone  contributes  so  fine  and 
honest  a  performance,  that  he  almost 
steals  the  show.  John  Halliday  is  breezy 
,and  attractive  as  Dr.  Franklin,  but  Irene 
Rich  is  too  obviously  sweet  as  Mrs. 
Emory. 

On  the  stage  Ted  Lewis,  "hich-hatted 
tragedian  of  jazz,"  assisted  by  his 
"Musical  Klowns,"  pleases  audiences 
greatly  by  his  mixture  of  sentimental 


peculiar  and  interesting  kind  of  concert 
here  early  this  year,  and  more  Aan 
once  last  year.  His  voice  and  his  style 
of  singing  are  individual  and  limited, 
but  he  is  always  to  be  relied  on  for  a 
finished,  musical  and  dramatically  inter- 
esting performance  of  everything  he 
sings,  as  well  as  for  a  restrained,  but 
amiable  and  ingratiating  manner  ci 
presentation.  In  fact,  though  a  large 
audience  was  in  attendance,  anti  heai- 
tily  enjoyed  the  music,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Karolik's  gifts  af  we  ^s 
his  taste  might  best  be  served  by  giving 
a  number  of  concerts  to  smaller  and 
more  intimate  gatherings.  _ 

Perhaps  most  interesting  of  the  mu- 
sic  sung  last  night  were  the  Revery  of 
the  Young  Peasant,  from  the  opeia 
"The  Fair  of  Sorotchinsk"  of  Mous 
sorgsky  "        "  ' 


v^i  jjaj;  ouKtt  vjul  ui  ivime,  .by 
Agnes  Carr  and  Mickie  Alpert,  in  his 
organ  specialty.  e.  L.  H. 


and  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevltafcy  and 
the  orchestra  gave  Mr.  Heifetz  an  ac- 
companiment that  was  as  noteworthy 
as  the  performance  of  the  soloist;  an 
accompaniment  that  was  most  sjinpa- 
thetlc  in  support,  and  was  itself  a  thing 
of  beauty;  but  even  the  leader  and  the 
orchestra  could  not  make  the  third 
movement  music  of  great  or  even  mod- 
erate worth. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  the  orchestra  will  be  out  of 
town.  The  program  of  March  13-14 
will  be,  1.  e..  Is  announced  as  lollow.s: 
Haydn,  Symphony,  D  major  (B.  &  H. 
No.  10);  A.  L.  Steinert,  "Leggenda  Sin- 
fonica"  (first  time  in  tire  United 
States):  Brahms.  Violin  Concerto  and 
Two  Hungarian  Dances.  Nathan  Mil- 
stein  will  be  the  solo  violinlft. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HAUE 

The    Boston  Symphony 
gave  its  17th  concert  _of  the_seas(>n 


THE  MALKIN  TRIO 

At  Jordan  hall  last  evening  the  Mal- 
kin  trio  (Manfred  Malkln,  pianist,  Jac- 
ques Malkin,  violinist,  and  Joseph  Mal- 
kin,  'cellist),  gave  its  first  Boston  re- 
cital. An  appreciative  audience  of  good 
size  welcomed  the  visitors.  Their  pro- 
gram comprised  trios  by  Tchaikovsky 
I  op.  50  In  A  minor),  Brahms  (op.  101 
in  C  minor),  and  Smetana. 

The  three  brothers  proved  themselves 
excellently  endowed  musicians  and  well- 
matched  collaborators;  each  is  an  ac- 
complished and  agile  performer  upon 
his  instrument,  in  all  three  alike  one 
observed  a  predilection  for  broad  and 
warmly  sonorous    tone    and  vigorous, 
rhythms  that    did  not    preclude  the 
power  to  attain  a  contrasting  delicacy| 
upon  occasion.  Well-chosen  and  ad' 
mirably  sustained  tempi,    a  sense  o 
movement  and  of  climax,  gave  cohesio 
and  logic  to  their  work,  and  expressiv 
phrasing  and  well-balanced  dj-namlcs 
heightened  its  beauty.  Such,  at  thci 
best,  were  some  of  the  merits  of  th 
Malkins  as  last  night's  performance  re 
vealed  them. 
This  high  level  was  not  reached  Im 
:  mediately,  however.  Despite  the  pre 
vailing  beauty  of  their  work    in  the 
1  Tchaikovsky  "trio— with  its  beautifully 
Orchestra  i  expressive  first  movement  and  its  ex- 
'  ceedingly    uneven    variations  —  there 


gave  its  17th  concert  of  the  seas(>n  i.^^^^.^  j^^^-j^y  ^j^pg^fg^^jQi^  i,ere:  a  some 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  nau.  ^j^^^  tremulous  and  occasionally  hesi 
Dr.  Kouseevitzky  conducted.  Jascna  ^^^^^  violin  (the  leadership  semlng  to 
Heifetz  was  the  solo  violinist.  The  pro-  j^gn^^g  from  the  authoritetive  and 
gram  was  as  follows:  Ohahrier,  pre-  ^,^^53^13  pianist),  some  rather  clumsy 
lude  to  act  II  of  "Gwendolme  ,  Hiu,  j^^aslng,  and  tone  which  g'-ew  strained, 
symphony  No.  26,  major;   Beethoven  ^       ^  ineffectual  when  richness  and 

violin     concerto     and     overture     to  '   .   

"Egmont. 


'  power  were  sought  at  moments  of  clt 


^-    ,       f  ivTr^,.      The  charming  prelude  of  Chabrier's,  "^^^^^  ^  ^  gradually  dl 

:  of  Sorotchmsk'    of  Mous-        orchestral  page  of  a  much  ^^er    ^"«?e  disaoneared  as  the  con 

sorgsky.  The  long,  haimting  pleases  l.^^^^^e  than  the  overture  t«  the  opera  "^^J^o  moody 
of  this,  to  western  ears,  seemed  to  W         poetically  played.  Even  the  pause        p   k  Brahms  C  minor  trio 

the  epitome  of  the  dreamy,  half-wild,  ^gtween  this  prelude  and  the  symphony a.reng^n^^  expressed;  the 

half-sad  music  of  the  Russian  peasant  ^.^  .gnt    la.t^    comers    ^""^Zlinl^^S^  elusive    Scherzo  was 

"I  Am  a  Cla^ic  "  ^^^'^-^^  .4°"^  °i  '"stl^g /own  the  a'fles  b^U'^^^  l^^Stl  with  exquSte  delicacy,  with 
Moussorgsky's  that  makes  cutting  lun      ^  second  movements  of  ^^^pj^^cu  hsimtine  charm  Even 

of^sical  conservatives  (like  the  poor  ^ot  so  long  ago  that  whe»  blended  tone  ^fJ^^'^^^J^F^g^^^^^cellenrc 

?hey  are  always  with  us)  was^.-^^g^^^*^  .he  concert  t^gan  with  a  ,hort  piece. b^^^ 

Uk   gave   firm,  _clean   pnrasms^^      y^ol         go  as^  o    P  ^^^^  re- grace  and  rhythmic  mtercst  and  a  rich 

•eived  He  was  present  and  bowed  hi  beauty  of  tone  in  Malkins'  play  mg  of 
Acknowled|me?ft  of  the  applause.  Th.this  work  that  gave  particular  pleasure 
vork  itself  at  this,  the  first  hearing  to  their  audience, 
ild  not  seem  to  be  of  as  pronouncee  T  Ne  aplause  was  cordial.  S.  8 
lusical  interest  as  Mr.  H'll's^  precetJing  ^      A-    —      ^OEW'S  STATE 


rineine  tone.  "I  Pasfofi,"  he  sang  In 
the  Svle  that  suits  it  best.  .  .  medita- 
te, with  more  than^a  hint  of  passicj- 
Btp  intensity.  Casella  s  Three  Tmr 
tcenth-Cen'^^-y  Songs  might  have  been 
better  differentiated  in  mood:  Debiissvs 
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"Reaching  for  the  Moon" 


in  mooa:  ueuu^v  nusicai  interest  as  mi.  ii^^^  at^'j.-^^---^ 
"'ivr-nv-Go-RoUnd"  was  sung  with  the  enture  in  the  symphon  c  field.  One 
liahtnp..^  and  sentiment  that  made  it  Lissed  in  this  later  work  the  melodic 

ligniness  aiiu     _    ,  f^om  former  Ifrace,  the  flowing  line,  the  harmonic  all-talkitie:  tcr^n  eomed.T  -iritten  f 

remembered  wntn  piea.siire  I  ui  irdc(,^L^^  pMnr-!   the  nervading  poetic  the  Alms  hv  Edmimd  Gouldintr:  musie 

Tfarrlik  recitals.    As  was  to  be  expeciea»,nt,s  and  colors,  me  if '  Irvine  Bwlm-  directed  by  .Edmund  Ronldi 

^^^ltro«dc  the  mos^  Of  ^^^^^^  ThrtS.fil^lhe-^^^c^  j  ^.^l^^^^^  """7:7:  ' 


program. 


E.  B. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Father's  Son" 


Dr. 
N'fs 
His 
Th" 


■  nore  '-atmospheric"  preludes  —  in 
■Voiles"   "Le  Vent  dans   la  plaine, 

■  Ondine,"  "La  Ten-asse  des  audiences 
du  Clair  de  lune,"  "Ce  qu'a  vu  Is  ^ent 
d-  ueT"  for  instance:  the  wiUy  ob- , 
iecti^it'y  of  "Pickwick-  and  'General 
'^vme"'  the  brilliant  pictorial  sug- 
gest on  'cf  the  "Feux  d-ajtif ice,"  were 

&  worthy  of  -«'V"<r^,,n,^an^'e- 
The  final  group  of  Liszt  airaiit,t- 
ments  mlslit  easilv  have  been  spared : 
CoUi  on  a?wunt  of  their  Inferior  value 
a^e  length  of  the  program  and  becau..e 
nu,\  '  not  there  at  his  best, 

UioiMi  he*  flayed  them  brilUantly 
,iou°h  to  deliiht  his  audience.  A 
somewhat  wnusmg  lapse  from  good 
titl  lay  in.Mr.  Ganz's  own  emenda- 
i^ns  to  Lisis  relatively  restrained  ar- 
V  "ngement  o'one  of  Chopin's  songs,  the 

:  ''■^Enthusil^t^PPl-'^   and  several  en- 
,ne5  termina>d  ih-'  concert.       b.  »• 


An  all-talkingr  screen  drama  adapted  froni 
the    story    by    Booth    Tarkington  entitled 
Old  Fathers  and  Younsr  Sons":  directed  by 
William  Baudine  and  presented  by  First  J.a- 
tional    Pictures.    Inc.,    with    the  loUowuig 

>.  I  ii.im  Emory   I,ewi=  Sfi-e 

Hill  Emory  Leon  Janney 

"  ith  Emory   '"vV*^, ,"■!'  *' 

.   Franklin   ■  .  John  Ha  lnU  .. 

■stihnle  Johnson  Roberi  Dandi-iri?'; 

Father  George  Re'  i 

1,.-  Bad  Boy   Mi.-ky  Bennei 

Dinah   Gertrude  Howar  i 

,^Irs.  Stewart   Bertha  JIaiin 

Lhauffeur   . . .  Grcver  LicK'"' 

A  pleasant,  quiet  little  story  is  Fath- 
er's Son,  •  the  current  feature  film  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  Adapted 
from  the  story  by  Booth  Tarkington  en 
titled  "Old  Fathers  and  Ycung  Sons,"  it 
describes  with  great  explicitness  the  dif- 
ferences that  arise  between  a  dignified, 
middle-aged  business  man  and  his  noisy 
affectionate  and  lovable  small  sen.  It 
is  the  sort  of  entertainment  that  ap- 
peals to  all  sges:  to  children  for  its 
tinforced  fun-making  and  ardent  de 
fence  of  their  side  of  the  argument,  and 
to  their  elders  for  its  pathos  and  humor. 
Everything  is  wholesome,  homely  and 
reasonably  plausible,  and  the  direction  is 
admirably  sympathetic  and  unpretenti- 
ous. There  is  only  one  fault  that  might 
be  found  with  it,  and  whether  that  lies 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Tarklngton  cr  of  the 
adaptor,  wc  caimot  say.  As  the  picture 
unfolds,  we  become  uneasily  conscious 
that  everything  was  being  done  deliber- 
ately to  put  the  father  in  the  wrong 
After  all,  the  small  boy,  while  a  likable 
and  attractive  youngster,  was  pretty  ir- 
repressible and  it  grew  easier  and  easier 
t«  find  excuses  for  his  exasperated  par-| 


Those  In  the  earlier  work,  nor  is  the 
Teatment  of  them  so  uniformly  inter- 
esting.   Mr.  Hill  has  said  that  he  ha-s 
here  kept  to  the  traditional  forms, 
thinking  he  has  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  experiment.       He  is  too 
modest:  he  has  expenmented  in  the 
past  and  with  pleasing  results.    If  one 
Bays  here  Is  an  instance  of  new  wine 
in  old  bottles,  it  may  also  be  said  that 
the  wine  Is  too  heady  and  not  always 
clear.   A  large  orchestra  Ls  employed  to 
give  authority  to  outbursts  and  cli- 
maxes.   There  is  at  times  a  violence 
a  fury  that  one  does  not  associate  TMth 
Mr  Hill's  Indisputable  musical  nature 
there  1«  an  absence  of  the  subtlety  that 
Is  more  eloquent  than  obvious  storm 
and  stress.     Of  the  movements  the 
Scherzo  seemjs  now  to  b^  t,^e  most 
spontaneous  and  Interesting.   It  Pleased 
at  once— perhaps  by  its  persistent,  com- 
piling rhjthm  and  mgratiating  chief 
musical  Idea.    There  was  that  stir  in 
Uie  audience  that  is  a  sign  of  glad 

""^Mr^^Heifetz.  always  e  welcome  ^'is- 
Itor  again  played  with  the  tonal  beauty. 

the  brilliant  technic,  the  exquisite  treat-       cotton,  ne  luggies  a  _ 
I  ment  of  details,  and  the  general  aes-  pj^Q^gs^  ^uys  and  sells  in  thousan 
•  thetlc  taste  that  have  given  him  lame.  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^j^g  wome 

1  Yet  to  .some  the  second  movement  was  ^^^^^  Vivian  Benton,  alluringly  play 
I  performed  at  too  slow  a  pace,  too  mucn       j^j^^  Daniels,  wagers  that  she  c; 
1  ad  libitum.   There  was  at  times  an  ap-  g^^er  his  private  office  in  hLs  busic 
I  proach  to  lackadaislcalness.    Will  an.,  ^our,  and  succeeds,  she  starts  a  coir.ci 
violinist  ever  have  the  courage  to  oiniv^f  madness.    Larry  Day  drops  ever 
the  final  movement?     Not  even  mi.  ^.j^j^^g  catches  the  same  boat  which 
Helfetz's  delicate    reading,    an  almost  ^^^^^.5^^^  vivlan  and  her  fiance.  Sir  Ho 
capricious  reading  of  the  chief  them.e.i^gg    ChUlisfoid,  to    England,  ignri 
can  disguise  tne  intrinsic  vulgarity  01  appeals  from  hLs  New  York  a 

if  nor  can  consummate  mastery  in  '"^  sociates,  and  goes  broke  jfi  a  stock  m.'i 
nerformance  reconcile  one  to  the  them-h^pj  panic.  N<it  until  .she  learns  of  1- 
atic  hiccups  that  com^  from  solo  vioim  ifl^j^j^pj^i  rgyprses  does  Vivian  take  pi 


 ,    a^wunao  * 

Vivian  Benton    Belw  PirV 

Rog-ei^  .    Ed-ward  Everett  H"i  | 

.Timm.v  Tarrlngrlon    Jack  Jt  1'. 

Sir  Horace  Chillisford    Claude  ,\i  " 

Kitty   w,'';'"^  V.'' '  ,' 

Jamea  Benton    Walter  ^^  ^  1  ]' 

Secretary    Helen  Jerome  Ed 

It  Is  natural  that  Mr.  Pairban 
should  wish,  by  occa.sional  appearanc 
on  the  screen,  to  remind  Douglas,  J 
that  he  has  a  father  st^ll  able-to  cap 
nimbly  and,  when  In  the  mood,  to  a( 
In  this  light,  fantastic  and  often  amu 
ing  piece  written  and  directed  by  W 
Goulding,  Mr.  Fairbanks  lends  his  e 
uberant  presence  to  modernistic  se 
tings,  chiefly  aboard  an  ocean  liner 
.such  contours  as  have  yet  to  be  noti 
in  even  the  newest  of  our  transatlant 
greyhounds.  He  discards  romantic  co 
tumes  for  evening  clothes,  smart- buf 
ness  suits,  even  extremely  abbrevlat 
shorts  when  acrobatic  shunts  must 
performed. 

As  a  dynamic    individual  who 
speedily  amassing  a  fortune  by  a  coi 
in  cotton,  he  juggles  a  score  of  tel 


)n  hlni.  Then -HTflTTnirens  bir  nanRJC 
ind  litfrallv  tlirowx  herself  at  Larry, 
rhey  ayrre  that  tlielr  adventure  hM 
jeoii  ■  beautiful  flui."  She  1»  certain 
■hat  ;■  is  Uie  kind  of  a  man  who  can 
nake  r.o  fortunes;  and  as  they  are 
nade  man  and  wife  Larry's  uppermost 
hcught  is  of  yteel  at  187.  , 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  who.'^o  Mm  hlp.-s  every  ]an 


"LET'S  GO  SLEIGHING" 

"The  old-ftushioned  .sloigh  still  has  in  north- 
ern New  York  a  part  In  the  winter  .social  sea- 
son."—N.  Y.  Sun.    And  the  headline  read.s 


]lai  ■       Hi.  cMiiii  ra.i  rovr  at  v  1  .  I  ■  f'K'    ^  ^  Goosscnsi;    The  Wii- 

dramntic  scenes,  sharply  pointed  as  ^°  l,Wi\\on)-   The  Windmill   (Colin  Tu-, 
photopraphv.    The  sound  recording  f  :„y^,  a  Christmas  Carol  (Bax).  Isldou 
mellow,  rwtful.   The  dross  rehear-sai  w  Liigj^stong  y/as  the  ac;; ori-anlsl. 
an  entertainment  In  Itaelf.    If  Holly-     How  far  this  more  •'  " 
wood  could  get  like  result*  there  might  program  was  respnosin  c  ana  nou  lar 
be  a  definite  future  for  screen  operetta! a  senUcr  and  more  yielding  use  ol  the  , 
"Sleighs  stiJl  used,"  as  if  they  were  as  extinct;  which  would  delight  American  audl-jvcice,  it  would  be  unwise  to  8"5»'  ""V 

All  If  =leiehs  ''nfes  at  large.  Meantime,  drop  Into  a  voice  that  In  t«e  P^^l  has  «»  I 
As  U  sleighs  »  ^^^^^^  j^j.  .trained  and  hai;d.  of  a  meUUir  , 

and  unexpresslve  brightness,  appeared] 
ycslerday  lo  have  •■^ofltned  into  an  In-; 
strumrnt  of  delicate  beauty.  swelllnB  al 
limes  to  a  certain  rxpro'-sive  power  or 
rising  to  a  clear  brilliance  of  tcne  that 
was  very  pleasing.  There  were  Upses 
from  this  high  level,  but  the  Imprw- 

Tho  Boston  Opera  ^ouse  was  well 
filled  la«t  night  at  the  presentation  of 


the  jiistly  celebrated  dodo. 


nale  specUtor  envle.s.  Is  as  agile  a-s  ^ot  now  in  use  in  other  states,  and  not  hour  M^m^e  "-W  F  o 

^A?";H!,l^'^^?on^J^c^         many  miles  from  Boston.  DeilishaWn 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


jartakincr  of  his  first  drink,  a  coneoc  ^  „  ,       ^  , 

tlon  callfd  "Angel's  breath,"  he  climbs  But  where  are  tiie  gorgeous  buffalo-robes  of 
walls  and  bowls  o\"er  his  valet  and  a  the  bygone  years?  Many  of  them  were  tasseled 
Salf  ta^klel'"once,"lw^  ht.xuriously.  a  source  of  pride  to  their  owners, 

waist,  bo  miuRles  with  the  women  The  robes  were  shown  with  a  certain  ostenta- 
,    folks.  hi5  cheerful  grin  seeming  to  ex-  ^jQ^,  even  'when   thrown  carelessly   over  the 

■    rrroVh%rmontents'lTen  ifeTthe"^^^^  da.shboard  a^  one  stepped  out  tor"-  Shawn  and  the 

comedian  of  "The  New  Henrietta"  days,  welcome  the  fair  partner  of  a  sleigh  ride.  The  ij-jgnishawn  Dancers  by  the  Miriam 
JKleft.  sure  and  ingi-atlating.  Miss  Dan-  jjur  cap  that  might  be  pulle/i  over  the  ears,  the  winslow  school  ol  the  dance.  Music 
Ttels  wears  stunning  gowns  easily.  ei^P^  ^^ap  with  a  little  ball  on  the  top,  a  ball  not  |was  furnished  by  Mary  Campbcn.^pian 


Ifresh  indications  of  ability  both  in  hu- ,  ^,  ^  ^    ^      ,  . 

Imorous  and  emotional  delineation.   Mr.  |unlike  the  one  that  crowned  a  doughnut- 


iHorton  l5  amusing  as  Larry's  man, 
lleamed  In  means  of  handline'  women. 

W.  E.  G. 


-that 


dsf  an  orthophonic  yictrola  and  per- 
cussion Instruments,  the  last  Including 


One  was  seen  in  the  Boyl-  Indian  drums  for  the  American  Indian 


TTTOWN  AND  OLYSIPIA 
"My  Pasf 

An  all-lnlkinir  fcreen  Hrama  adantef!  fro 
I  the    Boeiiario    h<-    Charles"    Kpnron:  rtlrp"' 

H'  • 
1  Brothers  with 
I  Doree  M  arr 
I  Robert  BM  n«> 
.Tohn  Til  nr  II I 


not  long  ago,  though  the  dances.   

^nf  fav«rahia  or„i  tv,o  Ti,»or»r  '  The  program  was  varied.  There  were 
not  favorable  and  the  wearer  ^ymboUc  dances,  interpretative  dances; 

also  national  dances  and  other  dances 


is  still  in  existence, 
.i^ton  street  station 
temperature  was 
Iwa.";  not  at  ease. 

'     In  the  old  days  some  wore  buckskin  gloves  ^hat  were  really  dances  In  the  common 
■  ■  »  ,  ji,        1        iacceotatlon  of  the  word.    There  were 

while  driving;  a  mistake,  for  once  these  gloves  g;;oi^tiong  that  were  practically  calis- 

'  Mr.  Shawn  gave  a  performance  of 
"The  Divine  Idiot"  to  music  by  Seriab- 
In.  Now  a  complete  Idiot  is  said  to  be 
the  hapolest  of  mortals,  but  this  partic- 
ular idiot  was  apparently  unhappy;  "In 
the  Earth,"  "The  Breaking";  a  little j 
more  cheerful  "In  the  Light,"  but  sad 


."Bef"  D^nirUi  impossible.  Fur  gloves  were  the  thing,  the  more 
 : :  ■  •  T,pwJi"  Ifo""-  expensive  the  greater  the  .owner's  pride.  The 

\^o"^5"}n^^i"rn^'''-''--^  "s^^'  ^'^^  gorgeously  painted. 

Lionel  Reich   Albert  Gran,     Todav  the  buffalo-robe.  When  it  is  found,  Is 

Misu  Taft    ^irriii'a  SalP| 

I  Mrs  -Brnnptt   Daisy  Beimorfjmoth-eaten,  frayed,  man 

There  are  few  actresses  in  motiorijjggg  beyond  reproach 


y,  nor  is  its  cleanli 
With  what  gallantry  did  jdened  in  "The  Return."   The  meaning 
pictures  who  manage  to  look  so  all'Jrjjo^es  tiick  the"  robe  ■about  his  Arabella,  as  they  of  this  scene  was  given  In  a  quotation 

ine  in  smart  evening  dress  as  Bebe*    ,      ^  ,  ...  ^;„v,i,„,.  ^r.  cf„„  „f        from  Plato,  but  even  with  this  text,  it 

Daniels  Her  taste  is  excellent;  shgset  out  to  sup  with  a  neighbor,  or  stop  at  an  ^^^^^  ^^'y  determine  what  all  the 
knows  ja-^t  what  to  wear  without  ever  old-fashioned  inn  v;here  a  cheering  rum  punch  gesturing  and  other  bodily  movements 


could  be  had  for  the  asking! 


The  crispness  of  Signified.     To  toe  unenlightened  the 
.  ,  .      nreceding  dance  by  Mr.  Shawn  and  Miss 
the  snow,  the  conniving  moon,  the  winkmg^^^^^jj,*  ^^^y        j^uch  more  enjoy- 

matters  of  clothes,  Bcbe  is  developing  stars,  the  "tintinnabulation  that  so  musically"  able,  being  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  by  its 
more  and  more  into  an  excellent  emoj,,,^]^^^^  -from  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  [lightness  and  grace.   The  same  may  be 


sugeestins  by  h?r  manner  that  she 
realizes  what  a  handsome  picture  sh^ 
makes.  For  above  and  beyond  all  littl 


tional  actress,  a  fact  made  more  t'la, 
obvious  by  her  performance  in  '  M  tna  oeus 
Past,"    a    somewhat    hectic    triangle  daj-sl 
drama,  now  showing  at  the  Uptoi^Ti  am 


Washington  Street  ?\yniPlf'.xI!l'^^*'' -  but 


■     iZ    -I said  of  the  Hispanic  Suite,  in  which 
ah,  there  was  romance  in  those  p';^.^     interesting  also 

were  the  North  American  dances  in 
which  the  costumes  worn  by  Miss  Day 
and  Mr.  Shawn  were  of  barbaric  splen- 
dor. Mr.  Shawn's  portrayal  of  the 
whirling  Dervish  was  a  veritable  tour 
de  force,  and  excited  long-continued  ap- 
plause.   Much  was  said  of  Mary  Wig- 


there  was  the  "."straw  ride" — humbler, 
Although'the'plot  of  the"picture  is  aDUi!  encouraging  merriment,  necessitating  de- 
ancient  as  the  hills,  it  has  been  dillrlous  proximity,  when  Lucy  or  Jane  com- 
rected  with  a  ^°J5'™^J^g''ggstlcif^tiorJ  P^^^"**!  coquettishly  of  belnff  cold.   The  gallant 

Thanks^'^n  farge  part  to  the  excellent  Lo^jth  warm  enough;' his  underclothes  werj^arTs"  whirling  when  she  was  here.  We 
—•  that  makes  one  believe  for  the  mo-  thick  tippet;  also  leg  boots. 


Mr.  Shawn  outdid  her  by  a  considerable 
number  of  seconds. 


ment  in  the  sincerity  of  their  actions. 


These  were  among  the  winter  Joys,  simpl?    Miss  St.  Denis  in  the  Dance  of  the 

Seven  Veils,  music  by  Richard  Strauss, 
managed  draperies  of  gorgeous  colors 


Ar'beflts  "the"  story,  '' which  has  to  do  ivearc' when  a  bank  president  was  thought  passi  Seven  Veils,  music  by  Richard  Strauss, 
"/i,-   1.1   ni«  cottinffs  are  i*^*'^''  wi.cii  a  u«ii»o.     managed  dranern 


SiS"  «^eS  wit^^ut'^to^'^no?  ing  rich  on  a  salary  of  $5000;  wh«i  oysters_c^m  ^^^Q  f^^er"  In"^e 


ing  suggestion  of  cheapness.  If  there  Is 
little  subtlety,  there  is  also  little  to 
offend.  „ 

The  principal  characters  are  Doree 
Macy  popular  actress;  John  Thornley, 
her  middle-aged  and  verj-  charming  ad- 
mirer, and  Robert  BjTne,  Thornley's 
junior  partner.  The  plot  doubles  and 
twists  in  a  frequently  confusing  man- 
ner but  the  main  outline  is  the  battle 
between  youth  and  age,  with  youth,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  in  motion  pictures, 
winning  the  prize.  Doree  and  Bob  meet 
on  board  Thornley'.';  yacht  and  fall  in 
love.  Thornley.  realizing  that  the  affair 
is  serious,  backs  gracefully  out  of  the 
picture,  but  Bob's  wife,  Consuelo,  sud- 
denly returns  from  Europe,  and  Doree 
realizes  that  Bob  was  only  playing  with 
her  She  goes  back  to  Thornley  while 
Bob  discovers  that  Consuelo  had  really 


ment  was  indubitable  and  gratlfyin- 
A  light  and  graceful  style  of  phrasins- 
_  little  self-conscious  still,  perhaps--has 
b'Pn  adopted;  it  was  most  succeasluliy 
employed  in  the  two  charming  airs  by 
Scarlatti  and  Par.^dies.    Su.-.anna's  re- 
citative "Giunse  aifin  11  momento  '  and  i 
the  air  "Dch  vieni"  were  marred  by  a  | 
too  jerky  style  and  hurried  tempo,  de- 
spite  excellent  phrasing.    There  was 
feeling  and  lnten.';lty  in  her  smging  of  : 
Tchaikovsky's    "War    Ich    nicht    em  ; 
Halm."   Simply  and  delicately  she  sang  , 
Slrauss's  "Nacht"  and  "Morgen,"  pair- 
ing them   v;ithout  intervening  pause. 
Schumann's  "NusEtaum"  brought  forth 
tone  of  a  similar  charming  tenuity;  its 
light   sentimentality    was  successfully 
conveyed,  though  here,  as  in  other  songs, 
Miss  Ehrhart  reUed  too  often  upon  the 
same  slow  shaking  of  the  head  to  ex- 
press varied  and  opposite  emotions.  In 
"Gretehen  am  Spinnrade"  her  desire  to 
keep  the  spinning-wheel  in  motion  was 
carried  a  little  too  far,  so  that  the  .song 
developed  a  happy  and  inappropriate 
lilt.  I 
Georges  Hue's  "Vocalise-Etude"  uses  ] 
the  voice  ir.strumentally  in  a  florid  but  i 
grs^ceful  and  interesting  melodic  line.  I 
Miss  Ehrhart  .^ang  it  skilfully,  upon  tho. , 
whole,  and  'vith  an  expressiveness  which  I 
indicated  a  genuine  reaction  to  music,  ■ 
unaided  by  a  song  text.   Mr,  Luckstone's  1 
song,  with  it-  polished  and  fluent  ele- 
gance,   Ernest    Morefs    dramatic  "La 
Lettre,"    Mas.senet's    exuberant  "Vive 
amour,"  were  sung  well.  Massenet's 
song  was  repeated. 

In  the  final  gro-ip  of  English  songs. 
tho.?e  of  Goossens  had  a  pleasing  piano- 
forte background;  a  vocal  part  some- 
what {iistraciing  and  perverse.  Walton's 
ivigorous  "Winds,"  the  neatly  written 
f'Windmills"  of  Colin  Taylor,  Baxs  fine 
jadaptation  of  the  .<rtyle  of  17th  century 
Religious  song,  with  its  magnificently 
soaring  close,  were  all  sung  in  a  manner 
which  gave  marked  pleasure  to  Miss 
Ehrhart's  hearers.  Cordial  applause 
brought  additional  songs.  S.  S. 


DOROTHY  GORDON 


to  country  towns  in  kegs;  when  English  walnut sg<,tion  of  the  dance  the  movements 
were  thought  to  be  indigestible;  and  a  wholof  her  arms  .brought  the  recollection! 

were  inougnu  uu^  ^  rarriefOf  her  first  appearance  in  this  city.     Por    ther  "Young    People's  Concert 

codfish  ^Tapped  In  brown  paper  was  caine*,^,^^^  ^^^^^      Salome's  sensuous  kour"  yesterday  at  the  Repertory  Thea- 

home  under  the  arm  of  a  learned  judge.  appeal  to  the  necessarily  absent  Herod,  kre  Miss  Dorothy  Gordon  arranged  the 

was  beautiful  in  its  several  forms  of  IfoHowing  program:     Songs  from  the 
tseductlon,  especially  her  suggestion  of! British  Isles— 'When  I  Was  a  Young 
the  oriental  dancer  as  she  moved  her; Girl;  Can  Ye  Sew  Cushions?;  Dumb, 
hips  and  fascinated  when  lying  down. j  Dumb,  Dumb;  The  Old  Woman  and  the 
fiS  a  bas-relief  figure  from  Angkor  Vat.  Pedlar.   Continental   folksong.s— Lulla- 
by; Helien  Willst  du  Tanzen;  Hopsa 
Lizella;    La  Cigale  et   la   FourmI;  O 
Terresin;    A    Roda    tie  Machadinha. 
I  American  foII^songG — Grandma  Grunts; 
The    Little    Pig:     Great    Big  Dog; 
Bhortinin'     BiXad:     Fjo^     Went  a- 
Courtin'.    The  pr:~r-ri  roncluded  with 
Hoppity.  Mi-sin'r.  Ve-f""".  Buckinghanj 
'Palace  from  "When  'V^e  Were  Ver  • 


>rbtary  yn.-nfnv    Faur  Morgran  , 

Ferdinan  I   Paul   Hoerbiser  ■ 

\yeisl  Augiist.  Yockau 

If  Franz  Lehar  had  been  inspired  20 
odd  years  ago  to  write  such  a  charm- 
ing waltz  as  Robert  Stoltz  has  com- 
posed for  the  chief  melody  of  "Two 
Hearts  in  Waltz  Time,"  any  operetta 
in  which  he  embodied  it  would  have 
been  produced  Without  delay  in  this 
country,  and  the  time  itself  would  have 
become  as  popular  as  the  "Merry 
-Widow"  waltzes.    As  il  is,  Mr,  Stoltz 


corne  back  to  see  about  getting  a  di-  must  be  content  that  his  lilting  melody 
vorce.  He  goes  to  Doree  at  once  to  ask  is  heard  by  a  minority  who  chance  to 


patronize  such  film  houses  as  specialize 
in  German-made  pictures.    For  weeks  ; 


her  to  marry  him,  but  "when  he  finds 

that  Thornley— whom  he  had  consid         _  .  . 

ered  as  a  father — had  been  her  lover,  he  and  weeks  this  Viennese  operetta  has 
departs,  so  he  says,  for  good.  ,  been  delighting  audiences  in  the  Fifty- 


As  a  result,  Doree  suffers  a  break-' 
down,  her  play  closes  and  Thornley 
take.^  her  for  a  trip  on  his  yacht  imtil 
she  recuperates.  To  make  a  long  stor^' 
short,  Thornley,  although  Doree  has  an- 
nounced her  complete  willingness  to 
marrv  him,  brings  her  and  Bob  together 
for  the  final  fade-out. 


fifth  Street  Theatre  in  New  York.  We 
urge  that  all  Bostonians,  who  regard- 
less of  nationality,  appreciate  a  damty 
score,  capable  performance  an  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  exposition  of  German 
technique,  see  and  hear  "Zwei  Herzen 
in  •■'i  Takt."  Knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
I  man  language  is  not  necessary  to  com- 


Bebe   Daniels   gives   a  sincere   and  plete  enjoyment  of  the  picture. 


rather  charming  performance  in  the 
role  of  Doree  and  speaks  her  Unes  with 
an  earnestness  that  does  her  credit.  The 
character  is  never  very  vivid,  but  Bebe 
makes  her  sympathetic  and  interest- 
ing. As  happens  rather  often,  the  best 
wor'iN.  is  contributed  by  Lewis  Stone 
who  conveys  the  deep-rooted  affection 
of  the  gallant,  loser,  ijiomley,  with  such 
fervor  and  simplicity  that  he  becomes 
the  real  hero  of  the  picture.  He  has 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  which 
iightens  the  too  serious  moments,  Ben 
Lyon  is  not  satisfactorj-  as  Bob;  he  is 
,1  too  expressionless,  too  wooden  and  too 
Tlacking  in  feeling.  In  a  small  role,  that 
(of  Doree  s  slangy  friend,  Joan  Blondell 
tjoes  good  work,  and  Natalie  Moorhead 
Is  a  'decora  tive  Consuelo.  L.  H. 

FINE  ARTS 
"Zwei  Herzen  in  %  Takf  \ 

An  all-talkinr  German  dialoeiie  fllm  by 
Waller  Keich  and  Friti  Schuiz;  nrnsir  and 
nusical  direction  b.v  Robert  Stoltz:  a 
Deutsfhe  Lichtsriel  Syndikat  and  Tobia  pro- 
Juoion  direotion  h.T  Gezs  ron  Bolvary  and. 
presented  Tvith  the  loUowliir  cast: 

Toni  Hofer.   Tlenneae  eomposer, 

,^    ...  ;         Walter  Jansaen 

Nicky  Mahler,  hbrettiai  Oscar  Karl»eiss 

Vick,v  Mahler,  libretUit  willy  Forsl 

Hedi  .    Gretl  Theimer 

Anni   Lohmeier  Irene  Elalnger 

Theatrfl  Director  ..,  Szoeke  Szakall 

'  shier  Schlexsmger. .      . . , .  .Kar!  Erlinrer 


Toni  Hofer,  Viennese  composer,  and 
Nicky  and  Vicky  Mahler,  librettists  and 
brothers,  are  ready  to  submit  their  lat- 
est product  to  the  theatre  director, 
played  by  Herr  Szakall,  but  there  is  no 
waltz  theme,  and  without  a  good  waltz 
no  Viennese  operetta  could  hope  to  live. 
Toni  quits  a  conference  in  a  huff,  and 
matters  are  at  a  standstill.  Hedi.  18. 
a  sister  to  the  Mahlers,  contrives  to 


she  was  the  camooaian  dsSielhg  girl 
1  without  exaggeration,  an  apparition  of 
'true  exoticism.  Her  "Modern  Nautch" 
girl  of  India  was  seen  here  for  the  first 
jtime,  but  "Josephine  and  Hippolyte" 
Iwith  Mr.  Shawn  has  been  applauded 
[on  former  visits. 

Other  agreeable  features  were  the 
Waltz  to  Mana  Zucca's  music,  in  which 
Miss  Day  led  her  joyous  co-mates,  the 
Icurious,  ghostly  "Piece  froid."  per- 
formed by  the  Misses  Beck,  Tinker  and 
Hinman  with  music  by  the  equally 
fetngular  Eric  Satle,  and  the  Bavarian 

f  ^'The  Miriam  'Winslow  school  is  to  be 
fthanked  for  the  entertainment  that 
evidently  gave  pleasure  to  the  large 
audience.  The  passage  from  Plato  for 
'■The  Divine  Idiot"  contained  this  line: 
["When  you  see  the  soul  of  any  one 
whose  vision  is  perplexed  and  weak,  be 
jnot  too  ready  to  laugh."  Seeing  this 
"dance"  we  were  perplexed,  but  respect- 
ing Plato's  coimsel,  we  did  not  laugh. 


\  GERTRUDE  EHRH.\KT  ! 

A  largeaudience  attended  a  concert  I 
given  in  Jordan  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon   by    Gertrude   Ehrhart,  soprano.  ; 
Miss  Ehrhart  has  hitherto  been  known  , 
as  an  industrious  singer  of  songs  by  i 


meet  him  in  his  rooms,  despite  all  ef-  contemporary  composers— songs  ot  wmcn  ( 


forts  of  the  brothers  to  keep  the  two 
apart,  since  Toni  is  a  confirmed  phil 
anderer.    Her  beauty  and  youth  so  in 


^anv  were  written  with  little  regard  for  , 
^lie  limitations  of  the  human  voice  and  , 
i  havdlv  calculated  to  reveal  the  beauties 


flame  him  that  he  sits  at  the  piano,  |  pf  th»  instrument  or  to  inspire  an  aver 
composes  the  wanted  waltz,  and  both  audience  with  any  sentiment  warm- 
sing  it.  After  she  has  gone  the  tune  p.;  tiisn  a  respectful  admiration.  Yes- 
eludes  him.  He  does  not  know  her  jtp-.day's  program  was  more  varied  and 
name.  Is  in  despair.    The_night  of  the  Ijjnore  equitably  proportioned  than  some 


w  dress  rehearsal  Hrrives.    Toni  conducts  Irariier  programs  have  been.  This 

■  '   the  list:  Deh  vieni,  from  "Le  Nozze  di 


the  large  orchestra,  the  performance 
is  perfunctory.  Then  appears  Hedi,  in 
I  shimmering  white.  She  sings  the  waltz 
as  Toni  had  played  it  that  night.  Over- 
joyed, he  rushes  to  the  stage,  accom- 
panies her  on  his  violin.  The  orchestra, 
remaricable  band  in  that  it  needed 


Fisaro"  (Mozart) :  Chi  vuole  mnainor-  , 
av^i    (A.  Scarlatti);   Quel  Ruscelletto 
(PpradiesV.  War  ich  nicht  cin  Halm 
( Tchaikovsky  ^;    Die    Nacht  -  Morgen  | 
(Strauss);    Gretehen    an  Spinnraoe 
(Schubert);    Der   Nussbaum  iSchum- 


!  no  manuscript,  took  up  the  melody,  g^n)  •   Eotschaft   (Brahms);  Vocalise 
I  swelling  it  to  a  glorious  climax.    And  j;tu,3e   (Hue);  Qu(i  j-3  t'oublie  (Luck-! 
there  you  have  it. — two  hearts  beating  gtone)  •  La  Lettre  (Moret) ;  Vive  Amour, 
together  In  waltz  time.  [Uora.  "Cherubin"  t&Iassenet) ;  All  day  I 

Geza  von  Bolvary  has  directed  brll-  i^ear  the  noise  of  ^.aters — O  cool  is  the 


Young"  and  Us  Two,  In  the  Dark,  For- 
given from  "Now  We  Are  Six"  by  A.  A. 
Milne,  music  by  H.  Fraser  Simson. 
Many  of  the  folksongs  were  collected 
by  Miss  Gordon.  They  were  suitably  \ 
and  tastefully  arranged.  i 

j    Miss  Gordon  made  her  concert  to  ■■ 

I  some  extent  a  travel  talk,  taking  her 
audience    through    the    British  Isles, 

j  crossing  to  the  continent,  then  back  to 
America,    where    after   hearing   some  ^ 

;  folksongs  from  the  South,  her  young 
listeners  met  with  Christopher  Robin. 
Her  explanations  of  the  songs  were  in- 
terspersed With  remarks  about  the  cus- 
toms and  costumes  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  origmated.  She 
brought  out  the  difference  between  the 
countries,  or  sections  of  countries,  con- 
sequently the  music,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  variations  In  the  costumes 
she  wore.  Though  all  people  express 
their  varying  emotions  in  much  the 
same  way — by  songs  sad  or  gay— each 
nation  possesses  different  characteris- 
dcs  in  song  as  in  costume  and  tem- 
perament that  are  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate 'so  it. 

Miss  Gordon's  voice  is  very  well 
adapted  to  this  type  of  song.  Her 
enunciation  is  fine  and  the  lyric  qual- 
ity of  her  singing  charms  and  pleages. 
Simply  she  sings  and  interprets  by 
gesture  and  dance.  In  ,so  doing  she 
grasps  the  spirit  of  the  folk  v,-hi3se  song 
she  Is  smging,  as  she  dons  the  costume. 
She  shares  with  her  listeners  her 
knowledge  rather  than  explain  facts 
to  them.  She  invites  suggestions  as 
she  talks.  During  the  group  of  con- 
tinental songs  she  paused  that  the 
youngsters  might  sing  a  round,  which 
they  did  ver^'  well.  Again  in  "Grand- 
ma Grunts,"  finding  that  she  could ; 
not'  whistle — probably  because  of  the 


i  5t) 

.thief  of  the  song-shc  cauea  on  ner  . 
audience  to  help  her.    This  tney  a  u  ^ 
"  a1  fhftst  Uiss  Gordon  turned  Into 
Christopher  Robin  ^^h  whom  she  h^ 
gone  to  see  the  guards  c'^^"^ feswd 
fngham  Palace.  ,  A  l^J^to  leale  '  Pooh 

Branson  De  Cou 
"Dream  Pictures 


Branson  De  Cou  opened  hw  current 
5eries  of  "Dream  Pictures"  at  Symphony 
hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His  subject 
was  "Our  Colorful  Southwest,"  under 
which  heading  he  grouped  some  natural 
wnnrier'!  among  them  Death  vaiiej, 
Ca?lsbad  casern  and  the  Grand  Cam;on 
of  the  Coloi^o  and  the  Indian  country 
-the  country  of  the  Pueblos,  the  Nava- 
jos  and  the  Hopis. 

Mr.  De  Cou's  qualities  of  good  taste 
artistic  perception  in  th%^hoice  of  hi. 
photographic^ views  and  of  accompany^ 


ing  music  (for  It  is  his  ^labit.to 
music  accent  the  charm  of  the  Dream 
Plcturas"  as  scon  as  he  has  made  a  few 

fntroductoo'  and  «P'^"^^"I,/tnown 
about  each  subject)   are        ,  ^^"f"; 
Also  well  remembered  are  h>3  gh^and 
natural  commente  on    he  pictur^  he 
shows  his  sure  sense  of  what  mteiesu 
pS'    his  admirably  clear  and  ea.y 
s^ech-    None  need  strain  their  ears  to 
'"l^frnter^^ng  of  the  views  show,  j 
yesterday  were  those  of  the  Indian  coun-, 
try— of  Acoma.  a  mud  city  bu  t  on  a, 
h7gh  mesa,  whose  sheer  cliff  walls  makr 
it  a  natural  fortress,  and  whsre  have 
lived  Indians  .since  the  days  of  tne 
:  Spfnish  conquistadors  and  long  before , 
of  the  Hopi  Indian  snake  dance  Uhough 
I  pictures  of  the  ceremony  have  bwnjor 
bidden  for  15  years  and  more,  Mr.  Del 
Cou  had  some  views  that  were  taken' 
before  the  Indians  declared  the  inter- 
dict"). His  splendid  portrait  photographs 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  were  of  greati 
interest.    In  those  proud,  strong  faces 
cne  could  see  character  and  seU-posse^- 
.slon.    Some  chubby,  black-browed  In- 
dian children,  severe  of  countenance, 
were  flashed  on  the  screen;  warlike 
faces  of  middle-aged  men,  wise  and  sad 
faces  of  old  men,  one  blithe,  smUmg 
face  thkt  might  have  been  "Laughing 
Boy,"  the  silversmith  of  La  Farge's  de- 
lightful novel.  ' 

Gorgeously  colored  scenes  of  Deaih 
Valley,  with  its  sulphurous  hills,  far- 
stretching  desert,  bone  dry  and  the  low- 
e.st  point  in  the  United  States,  although 
in  view  of  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
highest  peak  in  the  United  States;  views 
of  the  enchanted  faii-y  castle  architec- 
ture of  the  Colorado  river,  gUmpsed  far 
below,  dwarfed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
gorge  its  waters  have   cut  from  the 
earth;  scenes  inside  Carlsbad  Cavern, 
with  Its   enormous   carved   pillars  of 
■  .stalactites  and   stalagmites;    views  of, 
Santa  Pe.  N.  M.,  as  race  conscious  and 
n'.Thitccture   conscious   as  CalXornia; 
rtures  of  the  wonderful  petrified  for- 
:s  of  Arizona— all  these  were  beautiful, 
id  drew  from  the  large  audience  en-j 
•isiastlc  applause.  E.  B.  | 

1  CONCERTS ' 


on,  the  historian  of  the  Monnale,  wrote 
pleasantly  and  Inaccurately  that  she  was 
of  American  origin.  "She  at  first  pro- 
nounced the  French  language  with  great 
difficulty  and  for  some  months  sang  in 
Italian."  Later  In  his  hlstorj-.  he  de- 
scribed her  at  some  length  and  added 
a  photograph  of  her  taken  at  that  time. 
"An  English  beauty.  Nose  straight,  long 
and  delicate;  neck  fine  and  well  placed 
— the  eye  disdains  to  be  large.  It  Is 
astonished,  it  looks  about — mouth  in- 
genuous and  ^ovlng.  The  shape  of  head, 
neck,  shoulders  fully  reveals  'race.'  Oa 
the  stag;e  this  ensemble  becomes  poetic. 
The  voice  Is  marvelous,  with  all  the 
nuances,  inflections.  .  .  .  Sh« 
dreamed  of  any  other  land  than  Bel- 
glum  and  scarcely  believed  she  would 
wake  up  one  fine  morning  to  find  her- 
self the  star  at  the  Monnale.  A  friend 
who  lives  in  Brussels — named  Croesus, 
I  believe,  a  great  lover  of  opera — discov- 
ered her,  and  it  Is  thanks  to  the  pers- 
picacity of  this  astronomer  that  she 
a,rrlved,  has  been  seen,  heard,  and  has 
conquered  triumphantly. 

"By  nature  she  is  gay,  of  an  Eng- 
lish frankness,  childlike  in  character. 
Often  in  the  iniddle  of  a  scene,  she  In- 
terrupts the  action  to  give  way  to  a 
mad  desire  to  laugh,  or  to  complain  of 
her  voice  to  the  stage  manager  In  the 
wings,  or  to  the  prompter  in  .his  box— 
with  a  light  accent  that  gives  her  a  i 
certain  originaUty.  You  say  that  the 
audience  applauds  her  at  these  mo- 
ments. It  has  good  reason,  and  everj'- 
thlng  Is  for  the  best:  Melba  for  ever!" 
As  Lucia  she  chai-med  London  in  1888: 
1  Paris  in  1889  when  she  took  the  part 
1  of  Ophelia.  Her  first  appearance  In  the 
United  States  was  at  New  York  as 
Lucia  on  Dec.  4,  1893." 


She  came  to  Boston  as  a  member 
of  the  remarkable  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 
Grau  company,  "and  appeared  as  JuUet 
in  Mechanics  building  on  March  1, 
1894.  In  that  season  she  Vi'as  heard  as 
Lucia-  Semlramlde,  Marguerite.  After 
the  seasons  with  Abbey,  SchoeSel  and 
Grau,  siie  was  a  member  of  Damroech 
and  Ellis's  company  (1898);  In  1899  she 
was  the  star  of  Charles  A.  Ellis's  com- 
pany; In  1901  she  was  under  Grau's 
management. 

The  roles  taken  by  her  in  Boston 
were  these:  Juliet,  Lucia,  Semlramlde, 
Marguerite  (Gounod's)  Marguerite  de 
Valols  ("Les  Huguenots");  Gllda,  Ma- 
non  (Massenet's),  Rosina,  Violetta. 
Mlmi.  She  was  Miml  when  Puccini's 
"Boheme"  was  produced  under  Mr. 
Ellis's  management  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston.  This  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Jan.  25,  1899.  Her  asso- 
ciates were  Mme.  de  Lussan,  Messrs. 
Pandolflnl,  Bensaude,  De  Vrles,  Bou- 
douresque,  Rosa,  Vivianl,  Del  Sol.  Sep- 
pelli  conducted. 

Her  last  appearance  here  in  opera 
was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
March  16,  1914:  second  and  third  acts 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (Muratore, 
Romeo;  Vanni-Marcoux,  Friar  Lau- 
rence); followed  by  the  third  and 
fourth  acts  of  "La  Boheme"  (Tanlongo 
Rodolfo;  Danges,  Marcello;  Mme.  Berlza, 
Musetta).  She  had  sung  on  March  15 
at  an  operatic  concert  In  the  Bcston 
Opera  House  with  Welngartner,  con- 
ductor. 

Her  last  appearance  in  Boston  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  was 
on  Dec.  29,  1917  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor). 
She  had  given  riiany  concerts  In  Boston 
beginning  In  1894  at  Mechanics  build- 
ing. At  the  concert  for  the  Halifax  Re- 
lief fund  (1917)  she  was  associated  with 
i  Fritz  Krelsler.  She  sang  In  a  memor- 
able manner  the  music  of  Marguerite  in 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust" — Cecilia 
concert  for  the  Berlioz  Centenary 
(1903). 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

When  we  first  heard  of  Mme.  Melba., 
,  he    was    Mrs.  Charles  N.  F.  Arm- 
ffong     She  was  married  to  "Kan- 
aroo"  Charley,  as  he  was  then  knowri. 
11  1882.   In  1886  when  she  was  a  pupil-' 
I  of  Mme.  Marchesl,  we  were  studying 
i  music  in  Paris,  and  we'-«  +Dld  that! 
I  Mme.   Marchesl  had  thr«'  pupUs  oC 
-.-horn  she  had  great  hopw}.  Mrs.  Arm- 
rong,  Emma  Eames  and  Rose  Stewart, 
.me.  Melba  once  said  to  VLt  that  Miss 
fewart  was  the  one  that  was  expected 
>  be  most  successful  in  an  operatic 
ireer.    An  Illness  that    nearly  was 
ital  obliged  Miss  Stewart  to  put  aside 
m  engagement  in  Italy  and  give  up 
:  ,ie  thought  of  opera. 


Mme  Melba  as  Mrs.  Armstrong  had 
ung  in,  concert  at  Prince  s  Hall,  Lon- 
don in  1886.  At  Melbourne  she  had 
ung  in  the  choir  of  St.  Francis  s 
Church;  also  in  concerts  at  Melbourne 
■1  1884.  Her  voice  pleased  Pietro 
;~ecchi.  a  Roman  and  an  architect  to 
nus  the  Ninth.  For  political  reasons 
:  »  was  obUged  to  leave  papal  territory. 
ie  became  a  singer,  sang  in  Italy— at 
La  Scala  in  1861— also  in  the  United 
States.  ,  i  OC 

Living  at  Melbourne  for  about  ia 
vears,  he  was  largely  responsible  for , 
Mme.  Melba's  vocal  training.  He  diea  i 
m  1897.  Mme.  Melba  sang  at  Pans  in 
concert  in  1887.  Her  first  appearance  i 
in  opera  was  at  the  Monnale.  Brussels,  j 
on  Oct  12,  1887,  when  she  took  the  rolai 
of  Gllda  in  "RUoletto."  Jacques  Isnard-I 


Mme.  Lily  Pons,  coloratura  soprano 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  will ! 
sing  In  Symphony  hall  on  Wednesday  ; 
evening,  March  11,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Boston.  , 
This  society  was  founded  14  years  ago  ; 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  traveller  ! 
and  the  transient  guest,  for  at  railway 
stations  and  steamship  piers  many  find 
themselves  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  where 
to  go.   They  are  aided  in  three  ways: 

1.  "Through  an  information  service 
that  relieves  the  perplexities  of  hun- 
dreds each  day  in  the  year;  questions  as 
to  travel,  suitable  boarding  houses,  dlf-j 
flcultles  in  finding  and  meeting  rela-, 
tlves,  etc. 

2.  "Through  Individual  social  service' 
the  Travelers  Aid  workers  are  on  the] 
watch  for  the  runaway  child,  thei 
mentally  deranged  older  woman,  the! 
young  girl  seeking  escape  from  hum- 
drum surroundings  only  to  fall  Into  real 
danger. 

3.  "By  co-operation  with  other  social 
agencies  In  and  out  of  Boston. 

"The  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women 
of  Boston  when  travelling  have  the  pro- 
tection and  help  of  Travelers  Aid  service 
provided  by  other  communities." 

Mme.  Pons  made  her  first  appearancft 
in  the  United  States  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  Jan.  3  of  this  year, 
when  her  voice  and  technical  skill,  her 
musical  proficiency  and  taste  were  at 
once  recognized.  She  was  born  at 
'  Cannes.  At  first  she  studied  the  piano. 
After  a  severe  illness  she  played  ingenue 
roles  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  in  Pans. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ti-8  The-tre  Guild  will  bring  Maxwell  Anderson's  play  "Elizabeth  the 
Queen"  to  the  Colonial  Theatre  a  week  from  tomorrow  night.  There  is 
then  time  for  the  consideration  of  some  other  plays  in  which  more  or  less 
]iber<^^y  is  taken  with  English  history. 

"No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope."  .    ,  ^  .  ^ 

Lenormand,  whose  "Elizabeth  of  England"  was  produced  last  October 
at  the  Lescing  Theatre,  B<;rlin-strange  to  say,  not  in  Paris-was  not  the 
first  Frenchman  to  take  the  Queen  for  a  heroine. 

La  Calprenede's  "Comte  d'EBsex"  was  brought  out  at  Pans  in  1638.  In 
this  play  E<:sex,  though  loved  by  Elizabeth,  is  the  lover  of  Lord  Cecil's  wife. 
Cecil  is  the  bitterest  of  his  enemies.  Essex  has  the  half  of  a  ring  given 
to  him  by  Elizabeth  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  in  case  he  is  disgraced.  He  Is 
charged  with  treason  by  some  of  the  lords.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
friends,  he  gives  the  half  ring  to  Lady  Cecil,  but  she,  jealous,  does  not  take 
It  to  the  Queen.  Essex  is  beheaded.  Lady  Cecil  confesses  her  love  and 
Jealousy  to  the  Queen.  This  play  met  with  gi-eat  success. 
'  Two  plays  entitled  "Le  Comte  d'Essex"  were  produced  at  Paris  m  1672- 
some  say  1673.  One  by  the  Abbe  Claude  Boyer  of  the  French  Academy,  y 
who  having  preached  against  the  stage,  left  the  pulpit  and  took  to  play 
writing,  pleasing  himself,  but  not  the  public.  He  wrote  32  plays  in  all. 
"choosing  subjects  curiously  complicated  and  characters  that  had  no  char- 
acter" Thus  did  a  writer  in  1809  free  his  mind  about  the  poor  abbe.  Yet 
Bover's  "Comte  d'Essex"  was  preferred  by  this  writer  to  Calprenede's.  Eliza- 
beth and  Essex  acted  with  greater  dignity.  Coban  replaced  Cecil  and  was 
more  interacting.   The  Duchess  of  Clarence  displayed  more  tenderness  and 

generosity  than  Lady  Cecil.   „t  w„f»i 

in  1678  Thomas  Comeille's  "Comte  d'Essex"  was  performed  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  in  Paris.  This  play  was  at  first  harshly  criticised  It  was 
j,aid  that  Essex  would  have  been  more  promptly  condemned  in  France.  Cor- 
neille  was  accused  of  having  falsified  history  by  not  bringing  ^  the  ring 
He  replied  that  the  story  of  the  ring  was  invented  by  (^alprenede;  that  there 
was  no  mention  of  it  by  any  historian.  One  of  the  lines  provoked  discus- 
sion at  the  performances.  When  Essex  was  told  that  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  beheaded,  he  replied:  "Crime  brings  disgrace;  not  the  scaffold  Did 
Corneme  have  in  mind  TertuUian's  saying;  "Tl.e  cause,  not  the  punishmen 
rr.akes  the  martyi'"?  Champmesle  moved  the  spectators  to  tears  m  th.s 
puy.  and  ie.  Lecouvreur  declaimed  with  such  nobility  that  one  ex- 
claimed:   "I  see  a  queen  among  players." 

m  1930  a  prominent  FrenchTplaywright  went  back  to  the  old  familiar 
story  It  is  said  that  Max  Reinhardt  purposed  to  produce  this  play,  but 
"persona  Reasons"  prevented.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Observer 
wrotrthat  Lenormand's  play  was  true  to  history  .^IJabeth^s  love  affair 
was  of  the  sort  now  understood  to  be  a  "love-hate"  affair.  She  asks  her 
nteor  the  reason  for  her  lover's  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Remarks  ^e  made 
S^t  her  father's  fondness  for  beheading  those  whom  he  loved,  as  an 
SpSnSon  of  her  sudden  cruelty  to  the  young  man.  "There  is  also  a 
more  or  lers  interesting  anatomical  description  of  the  physical  Elizabeth 
which  was  absent  from  oldtime  classical  dramas  on  the  sub.iect.  (We 
remember  that  her  French  royal  suitor  complained  of  her  bad  breath. 
tS  s^ene  in  which  Essex  sees  the  Queen  without  make-up.  to  their  mutual 

'lorror  is  tsid  to  be  the  best.  ,  x  -ii. 

A 'Parisian  correspondent  at  Berlin  wrote  that  the  play  met  with  a 
^traite  hostility  even  in  rehearsal,  so  great  enmity  that  three  times  there 
;  as  "alk  of  ;vithdrawing  the  tragedy.  Cuts  were  made  to  ^^ch  exten 
'hat  the  time  of  performance  was  reduced  from  three  hours  to  an  hour 
tnalXu^Z.  tL  stage  settings  were  old  and  ugly.  The  manager  and 
t  dramatist  disagreed  so  violently  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  rehearsa 
the  latter  was  accompanied  by  his  lawyer.  The  audience  ^t  the  first  per 
-  n-mance  was  warm  in  approval,  especially  for  the  players.  Mme.  Hoplick 
;ik  Se  part  of  Elizabeth;  but  th^ticswere  ir^olent  in  adverse  criticism. 

Some  davs  afterwards  Ferdinand  Bruckner's  "Elizabeth"  was  produced 
■nth  gSat  ca'e  ftThrDeutsche  Theatre  in  Berlin.   "Even  his  creditors  now 
1' know  that  Bruckner  is  the  theatrical  manager.  Theodor  Tagger    He  had 
'  startled  Austria  and  Germany  by  dramatizing  passages  m  Kraft-Ebbing  s 
,  famous  book.  In  his  story  of  Elizabeth  he  suggests  that  Bacon  ^vrotc  the 

■  lo^Tetters  of  Essex  to  the  Queen.  "Was  the  Freudian  love-hate  Elizabeth 

uffe  ed  from  directed  not  so  much  towards  Essex,  too  tender  a  "morsel  fo 

■  her  actoowledged  powers  in  this  respect,  as  towards  King  Phi  hp  of  Spam? 
'  SucknerTays  so.  'Elizabeth,  politically  erotic,  sitting  in  council  ^th  a  whip 
'  bPside  her  would  give  worlds  to  marry  and  torture  the  man  in  Madiid. 

So  pondering  darkly  in  Spain  on  the  fair  one  in  England,  knows  it  is 
hfs  duty  as  a  pious  Catholic  to  burn  her.  Longing  to  do  it  because  she  in- 
vests hiS  so' he  thinks  of  quenching  the  flames  of  the  dark  and  unholy 
pasTion  he  ieels  for  her  on  the  grandiose  funeral  pyre  he  wiU  make  of  the 
vemains  of  the  British  fleet,  once  his  Armada  has  conquered  it 

Essex  the  Armada  and  Bacon  are  simultaneous  in  the  We  of  the  Queen_ 
rne  tr'mph  ^^otestantism  over  Catholicism  Is  the  ''-dercurrent^^^^^ 
this  plav  "A  giant  crucifix  divides  the  stage;  on  the  one  half  the  Enghsn 
implore  God  for  mercy  and  victory  to  their  ships;  on  the  other  the  Spam  h 
S  for  divine  aid  to  the  same  end."    Pacifism  is  -phas  zed  as  oppos.^d 


to  yiitliSr^^ex  isTeprre;^ras  a  ;;^e"tty  boy.  a  sort  of  gigolo.  C 
Hoo"  r  w1^  saw  the'play.  wrote  that  Bacon  is  "n^-ly^co^^^^^^^^^ 

but  perhaps  Bruckner  was  right  there-we  must  remember  that  Bacon  was 
an  author?-  Essex  tries  to  kidnap  the  Queen,  who  is  saved  by  a  young  man 
Lnt  by  Bacon.  As  in  Lenonnand's  play,  Essex  comes  upon  the  Que^^  J^'h 
n?,t  her  make-up  and  her  wig.  Cecil  begs  a  reprieve  for  Essex.  She  refuse, 
t  She  h"s  promised  him  that  he  would  be  quickly  J^^^^^.t 
old  woman  she  reads  Petrarch's  poetry  for  consolation.  When  PhUip 
hoars  of  re  ^isl  of  the  Armada,  he  rails  at  God,  climbs  the  crucifix 
Si  b^k.  unconscious,  into  the  arms  of  his  courier.  JThe  Kmg  and 
his  surroundings  are  merely  stuffed  costumes,  vocally  equipped. 

Elizabeth  was  a  stage  heroinTu^nce  as  early  as  1638.  The  "Unhappy 
FavoS;  STh  Earl  of  Essex."  by  John  Banks,  ^a..  produced  to  London 
Tftho  Theatre  Roval  in  1632;  the  "Earl  of  Essex,"  by  Henry  Jones,  said  to 
LfJen'Sis^rb^  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  Colley  Cibber  w^^ 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  in  1753;  Henry  Brookes  Earl  of  Essex  at 
Dublin  in  1748-9.  "The  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,"  by  John  Ralph,  who  aUered 
?Skss  play,  was  first  acted  at  London  in  1731.  As  '  Queen  Elizabett^ 
tZl  i  HeJ;ood's  play.  1637;  one  given  at  Manchester.  1869.  authors  name 
not  given;  Leightner's,  London,  1901. 


Hi-nry  Wagstaff  Grlbble  ^  "EU^abclh  and  Essex"  was  produced  at  Wil- 
Tiington,  Uel.,  In  February,  1930;  Thais  Lawton.  Elizabeth;  Hugh  Buckler, 
^^sex.  There  Is  a  contest  for  power  between  Essex  and  Burleigh,  with  a 
rlangular  romance  between  Elizabeth,  the  Countess  of  Rutland  and  Essex. 

ThoniaB  ■Williams's  "ElizabethTOueen  of  England"  (Liverpool  and  Lon- 
n,  1869)  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Paolo  Giacomettl. 

Ristorl  played  Elizabeth  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1866-7-8  and  1884; 
an  Davenport  Lander  at  the  same  theatre  in  1867  and  1868.  In  1902 
.nee  O  Nelll  appeared  as  Elizabeth  in  London.  Did  she  ever  take  this 
o  in  the  United  States?  Salvini  wa.s  seen  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  May, 
f4.  in  an  "Elizabeth."  In  December,  1884,  Rlstori  played  in  Italian;  her 
npany  in  English. 

Elizabeth  in  Jones's  "Eai-1  of  Essex"  was  played  by  Mrs.  Adcock  In  New 
rk  on  Feb.  11.  1754.    The  others  in  the  play  were  Rigby,  Essex;  Bell, 
jthampton;  Singleton,  Burleigh;  Miller,  Raleigh;  Adcock,  Lieutenant  of 
J  Tower;  Mrs.  fiallam,  the  Countess  of  Rutland,  "the  best  female  charac- 
in  the  play,"  Mrs.  Becceley,  the  Countess  of  Nottingham.    Mrs.  Hallam 
_)ke  the  epilogue  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  Mrs.  Love  sang  a  "cantata." 
Biere  was  an  afterpiece,  Mansfield's  "The  King  and  the  Miller."  Hallam's 
ompany  played  in  Virginia  in  1753,  and  at  Philadelphia  before  arriving  in 
lew  York.  Was  "The  Earl  of  Essex"  among  the  tragedies  then  played? 

BATIIRDAY— Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.  Bni™ 
aiKl  IlosaUnd  Simonds.  music  tor  two 
piano"-  Bafh.  Organ  PrcUuie  and  ¥ueuf 
m  C  minor:  Moz£wt,  Duettino  Concertantc: 
Brahms.  Variations  on  a  Theme  b.v  Haydn: 
Bax  The  Poisoned  Fountain:  the  DevU 
that  tempted  St.  Anthon.v:  Debussy.  Eri 
niane  et  Noir:  Bruce  Simonds.  "Sweet 
Kate."  Enirlish  country  dacne  tune;  Baen- 
maninoll.  Suite  No.  2. 


NAMES,  NOT  NUMBERS 


ienatcUo  and  MafET  Gay  heard  her 
inglng  at  Montpelllei-  and  urged  her  to  I 
trlve  for  InternatloiMil  fame.     They  j 
irought  her  to  the  Metropolitan  and -I 
re  now  with  her. 


"Trader  Horn" 


An   all  talUine-  ioreen  /I'-'n;* 
Dale  Vail  Every. and  Joh".  T^r."'*!?. 


reda  1-ewls:  directed         W.   S.  Van 

»  ith  screen  play ,  b-»  <<"''>a''<l  Schayer  »  1 

 :::;:::::  e;.^:;^& 

1  si"* . .  .Diiiicai.  Renal.  . I 


Miiii.i  Omool 
Olive  Gold- 


The  Boston  Jewish  Choral  Society 
hlch  will  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall 
3night  numbers  about  80  members.  It 
as  organized  for  "the  advancement  of 
ae  classical  standard  of  Hebrew  and 
ewish  music,  modern  and  ancient,  as 
ell  as  to  safeguard  and  keep  the  tradi- 
onal  music  from  oblivion." 

The  society's  conductor.  Prof.  Braslav- 
cy,  recently  spoke  about  Jewish  music 
t  the  Women's  College  Club  of  Boston 
nd  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  H« 
lid  in  part: 

'The  Jewish  traditional  music  has  at- 
•acted  composers  of  both  greater  and 
sser  standing  of  all  ages.  Even  in  our 
wn  day  men  like  Ernest  Bloch,  Maurice 
avel  and  many  others  are  devoting  j 
leir  efforts  to  further  this  type  of  i 
lusic.  A  century  ago  no  less  than  the 
reatest  classicist  of  all  times  after' 
eethoven,  Schubert,  composed  for  th«, 
riday  night  services  at  the  temple  iii. 
ienna  a  composition  (psalm  92)  on  th<^ 
riginal  Hebrew  text,  4 

)NCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

NDAY— Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.  George 
.bercrombie,  pianist.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
horale.  No.  1  (on  an  old  Hebrew  melody). 
Jach.  Prelude  and  Fugue.  C  sh.arp  minor. 
Brahms,  Ballade.  G  minor.  Beethoven, 
Sonata.  C  major  op.  .IS.  Eachmaninolf . 
Prelude.  G  sharp  minor.  Bowen,  RomP 
(from  Piano  Suite  No.  2).  Grilfes,  Nipht- 
lall.  Chopin.  Posthumous  Valse,  A  Hat 
major  op.  64.  Liszt,  Hung-arian  Khapsody 
No.  8.  u 
Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Boston  Jewish 
Choral  Society.  S.  Braslavsky,  conductor, 
assisted  by  I.  G,  Glickstcln.  soloist:  the 
Tpon'e's  Symphony  orcheslra  and  Stanley 
Bentley,  organist.  Goldmark.  "Rustic 
...i.i.niL"  Symphony.  Braslavsky.  P.«alm 
H8  (Hebrew),  for  solo,  chorus,  orchestra 
..n<l  oi  jan:  Paraphrase  on  a  Chassidic  Sontr 
(oboe  "  solo  and  orchestra):  Psalm  30 
<  Hebrew  J.  lor  solo,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
organ. 

Boston  Public  Library  lecture  hall,  8 
P.  M.  Choral  Society  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federated  Women's  Clubs. 

Ford  hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Ann  JCathea. 
soprano;  Swedish.  Dutch  and  German  folk 
songs. 

TESDAT— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Helene 
DieUivchs.  EnyUsii  piajiist.  Bach-Liszt. 
Prelude  and  Fuiruc.  A  minor.  Brahms, 
^apriccio,  F  sharp  minor.  No.  I.  op.  76: 
Intermezzo.  A  major,  op.  IIS:  Bhapsodie, 
JB  minor,  op.  79:  Intermezzo,  C  major, 
00.  19:  Intermezzo.  E  flat  minor,  op.  118, 
Chopin,     Fantasia,     F     minor.  Scriabln. 

f  Prelude  B  major,  op.  11.  Malthay.  Album- 
blatt.  op.  2'^,  Rachmaninofl,  Pielude  B 
flat  major,  op.  '23. 

/•EDNESD.A.T— Hotel  Sta.tler  Ballroom.  11 
A.  M.  Giacomo  Lauri-Volpe.  tenor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  (Benefit 
of  -Boston  School  of  Occupational  Ther- 
apy). Alberto  Sciarretti,  pianist.  Peri. 
Invocation  of  Orphe'us.  Strozzi.  Amore 
darmig-llone.  Donizetti.  Una  furtiva  la- 
rrime  fi-om  '"I'Elisir  d'amore. "  Piano: 
Chopin.    Ballade.    G    minor.  Castelnnovo 

■  Tedeeco.  Fos  Trot  Tragico.    Son|;s;  Scliuv 

1  maim.  Canzone  della  sera.  Brahms.  Ber- 
ceuse. Debussy.  Les  Cloches.  Puccini.  Che 

J  e:elida  manna  from  "La  Boheme."  Piano; 
Grovlez,  Recuendos.  Dohnyani,  Capriccio- 
Etude.  Songs;  De  Falla.  Nina,  Nina:  Jota. 
Barrera  y  Calleja.  Graaadinas. 

Born  at  Rome.  Mr.  Lauri-Volpe  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar.  Served  in  the  world 
war  and  was  decorated.  He  re(>eived  his 
degree  at  the  University,  but  having-  won 
second  place  in  an  operatic  hearing,  left 
the  law  and  made  his  debut  in  "Manon" 
at  Rome:  then.  La  Scala.  and  from  that 
theatic  to  the  Metropolitan. 

HURSDAY — Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Ger- 
Ttrudo  Wilder,   contralto;  Stuart  Ross,  ac- 
lompanist:    Beethoven.   The  Heavens  Are 
iTellimr:  Bach.  Es  ist  Vollbracht  (Passion 
according  to  John)  :  Handel.  Dank  sei  Dir. 
Herr;  Brahms.  Denn  ist  Gehet  dem  Men-- 
"•chen;   Sind  cs  Schmcfzen.  sind  es  Freu- 
len:  Strauss.  Tranm  durch  die  Daemmer-- 
mg;  Strendchen;  Bruch.  Penelope's  Ti-auer 
rom    Odysseus":    Gretchaninoff.  Weeping 
I  I'illow  Tree:   Tchaikovsky,   Nur  wer  die 
ehnsucht  kennt:   Ob  heller  Tag:  Marion 
'  auer,    Faun    Song    (Mss)  ;    Helen  Mary 
\  rown;   Night.    Rosamond  Johnson.  Song 
\l  the  Heart. 

I  DAY— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Ethel 
Uitchiiison.  pianist;  Bach-Hess.  Chorale 
lorn  Cantata,  op.  147;  Bach.  Chromatic 
intasy;  Beethoven.  Sonata,  op.  26:  Sthu- 
lann.  Papillons;  Brahms.  Intermezzo.  A 
Wor;  Capriccio.  B  minor;  Rhapsody.  E 
It  major:  Wagner-Brassin.  Are  music 
om  "The  Valkyrie":  Turina.  Aux  Jardina 
1' Alcazar:  Tchaikovsky -Grainger,  Flower 
'  altz.   ^ 


.lEWISH  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Jewish  Choral  Society 
gave  its  first  conceit  last  night  at 
Jordan  liall  before  a  large  and  veiT  en- 
thusiastic audience.  Assisted  by  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  I.  G. 
Glick.stein.  soloist,  the  chorus  presented 
the  following  program: 

"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony  (Gold- 
marie)  ;  Psalm  118  for  Solo,  Chorus, 
Orchestra,  and  Organ  (Braslavsky): 
Paraphrase  on  a  Chassidic  Song  for 
Oboe  Solo  and  Orchestra  (Braslavsky) ; 
Psalm  30  for  Solo,  Chorus,  Orchestra, 
and  Organ  (Braslavsky). 

S.  Braslavsky,  who  conducts  the 
Jewish  Choral  Society,  is  a  versatile  and 
accomplished  musician.  Last  night, 
largely  due  no  doubt  to  the  newness  of 
the  chorus,  his  efforts  as  arranger,  com- 
poser, anil  conductor  of  chorus  and 
orchestra  seemed  to  be  the  feature  of 
the  evening,  rather  than  the  singing  of 
Boston's  latest  choral  union.  But  Mr 
Bras'av.rky  d;rronstrated  that  he  is  a 
musician  and  leader  of  high  calibre: 
under  him  this  chorus  of  remarkably 
good  voices  should  do  valuable  and  in- 
teresting work. 

Last  night's  program,  being  the  fir'^t 
offered  by  the  new  organization,  surely 
will  not  serve      a  model  for  later  pro- 
grams.   While  soiTie  incidental  orches- 
tral mu.sic  is  pleasant  during  an  eve- 
ning   of    choral    singing,    such  long- 
drawn-out  and  (after  the  first  10  min-  j 
utes)    tii-e.some    music    as   Goldmark's  j 
"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  with  its 
paucity  of  virile  themes,  and  its  rather 
trite  orchestration,  might  have  been  I 
sacrificed. 

■  Of  Mr.  Braslavsky's  music,  most  sat- 
isfying was  the  Paraphrase  of  a  Chas- 
sidic Song.  Arranged  for  the  oboe  (an 
instrument  that  admirably  suggests  the 
semi-philosophic  singing  in  the  nose  of 
the  Chassidic  students),  it  was  de- 
lightfully humorous  and  naive.  Psalms 
(118 — an  exhortation  to  praise  the  Lord, 
and  30 — in  which  occur  the  famous  lines 
"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
jov  rometh  in  the  morning")  brought" 
out  th°  splendid  voices  of  tlx?  chorus,  ; 
and  utilized  the  services  of  I.  G.  Glick-  ; 
stein,  whose  robust  tenor  voice  and 
familiaritv  with  the  style  of  singing  re- 
quired, added  measurably  to  tlie  success 
of  Mr.  Braslavsky's  music. 

While  no  fault  should  be  found  witn 
Mr.  Braslavsky's  effective  and  well- 
written  scores,  or  with  their  aopropri- 
ateness  for  choruses  of  this  kind,  it 
might  be  hoped  that  this  all-Jewish 
chorus  would  devote  itself  more  sternly 
to  choral  arrangements  of  purely  Jew- 
ish music  .  .  .  folk  songs,  religious 
|songs,  Chasslciic  songs.    It  seems  as  if 

the  fisM  should  be  rich  and  promising, 
and  of  interest  to  non-Jewish  as  well 
as  Jewish  audiences.  E.  B. 

GEORGE  ABERCROMBIE 

George  Abercrombie,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
hall.  To  an  audience  of  good  size  he 
played  the  following  program:  Chorale. 
No.  1,  on  an  old  Hebrew  melody  iCas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco) ;  prelude  and  fugue 
in  C  sharp  major  (Bach),  ballade  in 
G  minor  (Brahms) ;  Sonata  in  C,  Op. 
53,  the  "Waldstein"  (Beethoven) :  pre- 
lude in  G sharp  minor  (Rachmaninoff); 
Romp  from  second  Pianoforte  Suite 
(York  Bowen);  Nightfall  ( Griff  es ) ; 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  8  (Liszt). 

Mr.  Abercrombie  proved  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  well  developed  technique, 
a  firm  if  rather  heavy  touch,  a  taste  for 
'.large  sonorities,  and  "a  tendency  to  blur 
|his  tones  by  the  excessive  use  of  the 


By  PmLIP  HALE 
From  mythology  and  the  briny  deep  the 
navy  has  fished  names  for  its  submarines  to 
replace  the  curt,  impersonal  letters  and 
numbers  they  have  borne  for  twenty  years. 
—Newspaper  item. 

It  was  high  time.    How  could  any  self-re  Re;',".her»  . 
specting  submarine  do  its  duty  to  its  country  aj  '^"'jyng^e  films'  are '  becoming  almost  as 
long  as  it  was  only  a  number  or  a  letter?    Whj  numerous  as  pictures  of  the  underworlcl. 
.should  submarines  not  share  in  honor  witl  We  have  had  "Chang"'  ^""^ ''°"|fpr,  i 
battleships  and  cruisers?    Could  English  sailors  f^^sum^tm,''wher''e%he  c'iglr  wTapper.s 
hearts  of  oak,  have  manned  cannon  with  th(  come  from.'    Another,  "Tabu,"  caught  | 
same  alacrity  if  the  Conqueror,  Royal  Georg^  in  Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  i 
Defiance.  Invincible  had  been  Nos.  1.  15,  4,  23i group  of       South^Sea  IsU^^^^^^^ 
The  high-sounding  names  of  French  and  Span-  ^^^ich  have  been  shown  must  take  dcf- 1 
Lsh  warships,  the  Intrepid,  the  Indomitable,  th^  f-iential  notice  of  "Trader  Horn."  com- 
Most  Hoiy  Trinity,  the  Magnificent  inspired  PO^>te  Picturi^aUon^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  men  to  heroic  deeds.    Take  our  own  ^^^'mg^ntic  and  frequently  perilous  adven- 
ships— those  named  after  states  of  the  Union,  ture  both  in  that  country  and  in  that 
Did  not  Herman  MelviUe-not  liking  Scorpion,  slightly  more  civilized  land  known  as 

,  HoUvwood     Some  may  call  it  a  ama- 

Hornet,  Wasp,  exclaim:  "How  glorious.  PO^^^- j^mzeA  travelogue,  but  it  is  actually 
cally  speaking,  to  range  up  the  whole  federated  more  than  that.  It  is  genuinely  ^xcit- 
fleet.  and  pour  forth  a  broadside  from  Florida!  ing.  often  thrilling,  and  "O  V  dull.^  K 

it  doubtful  if  a  finer,  more  authentic 
to  Maine.  „j  j^nimal  pictures  ever  has  been 

And  so  with  locomotives.  Some  of  the  Eng-; filmed, 
lish  railways  are  replacing  numbers  with  names.  The  Van  Dyke  expedition,  which 
Would  that  this  example  were  followed  in  our 
own  country.  There  was  a  time  when  freight 
engines,  the  Hercules,  the  'Vulcan,  the  Atlas 
drew  their  load  with  greater  ease;  when  ex- 
press trains  were  the  swifter  for  the  Mercury, 
the  Atalanta,  the  Eagle.  Even  the  names  of 
governors,  railway  ofQcials,  statesmen  were 
better  than  "123,"  "56" — especially  when  the 
portraits  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  gave 
their  names  were  painted  on  the  tenders  in 
screaming  colors  and  in  the  full  glory  of 
whiskerage. 

Could  any  horse  run  triumphantly  a  race 
entered  only  by  a  numeral?  The  ancients  knew 
the  value  of  a  name.  Young  Pallas,  Agamem- 
non, King  of  men,  had  their  Aethon  and  Eagle. 
Adastrus  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  Arion. 
Phidolas  won  a  race,  thanks  to  his  Wind.  Does 
not  the  fame  of  Alexander's  horse  Bucephalus 
equal  that  of  his  conquering  master?  Did  not 
Caligula  build  a  stable  of  marble  for  his  In- 
citatus  and  order  quiet  in  the  neighborhood 
the  night  before  a  race,  that  the  horse  might 
dream  peacefully  of  the  coming  victory?  Read 
the  nobis  list  of  those  famous  on  American 
tracks  or  at  the  Derby.  Better  even  "George 
M.  Patchen"  than  an  insignificant  numeral. 

Man.  alas,  poor  wretch,  may  have  at  home, 
or  signing  a  check,  a  sonorous  name,  but  at  a 
hotel,  though  he  may  register  with  a  flourish 
" J.  Fortescue  Montgomery,"  to  clerk  and  waiters 
he  is  only  NO.  354  or  799.  He  is  seldom  known 
as  "the  gentleman"  in,  say,  1920;  too  often,  as 
"the  gent"  in  this  or  that  inside  or  outside  room. 


'rustaining"p2aal.    His  playing  reveaiea 
(musical  qualities  of  a  high  order,  not 
least  an  excellent  sense  of  rhythm  and 
M  that  forward  movement  which  lends 
Itoherence  to  musical  form.    There  was 
k  sonorous  dignity  in  his  playing  of 
Eastelnuovo's  Chorale — in  v/hich  an  old 
Hebrew  melody  was  treated  in  a  manner 
teminlscent  alike  of  a  Bach  choral  pre- 
Tlude  and  of  the  style  of  Cesar  Pranok. 
The  C  sharp  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach 
himself  was  played  competently,  with 
well  varied  dynamics,  but   with  the 
clarity    of    part    writing  somewhat 
smudged    bv    overpedalling.    A  more 
cleanly   incisive    perfonnance    of  the 
Brahms  G  minor  Ballade  might  have 
been  desirable:  though  he  played  it — 
particularly    its   middle    section— verj' 
musically. 

It  is  doubtless  rash  to  suggest  that  il 
grows  a  little  tiresome  that  young 
pianists  wishing  to  play  Beethoven  at 
their  recitals  almost  invariably  choose 
either  the  "Waldstein"  or  the  "Ap-ras- 
sionata;"  there  are  at  least  half  a 
(Jozen  other  less  hackneyed,  equally 
valuable  as  tests  of  pianistic  and  inter- 
pretive ability,  and  rather  more  inter- 
esting ^s  music,  certainly  more  so  than 
the  "Waldstein."  Mr.  Abercrombie 
played  it  intelligently  and  imaginatively 
enoush,  and  with  clearness  and  techni- 
cal security. 

The  final  grouo  of  pieces  was  excel- 
lently done.    The  Slavic  melancholy— 
the  composer's  individual  and  recog- 
nizable brand  of  that  commodity — of 
:  Rachmaninoff's  G  sharp  minor  prelude ; 
the  naive  exuberance,  tinged  Vvith  an 
!  occasional  harmless  modernism  of  chord 
sequences,   that   justifies  the   title  of 
York  Bowen's  "Romp:"  the  poetic  gloom 
[of  Griffes'  "Nightfall;"  ell  these  moo(is 
were  admirably  conveyed,  and  the  music 
I  competently   and   gracefully  rendered. 
1  Mr.  Abercrombie  took  advantage  of  all 
,  the    opportunities    offeied    by  Liszt's 
'  eighth  Hungarian  Rhapsody  to  bring 
the  concert  to  a  loud  and  cheerful  con- 
clusion.   He  was  rev/arded  with  cordial 
and    deserved    applause:    encores,  of 
icourse,  followed.  S.  S. 


started  at  Mombasa  and  covered  Ugan- 
da the  Kenya  province,  British  East 
Africa  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  carried 
100  trucks  loaded  with  paraphernalia 
including  a  sound-equipped  unit  which 
paid  for  itself  100-fold;  for  never  have 
we  heard  from  the  sci-een  so  realistically  , 
those  perculiar  cries,  growls  and  other 
sounds  by  which  lions,  crocodiles,  hy- 
enas, hippopotamuses,  gorillrus,  ele- 
phants, leopards,  giraffes  and  what-not 
expre-ss  rage.  battle-lUst,  fear  or  con- 
tempt --icording  to  the  situation.  More- 
over t  \  natural  scenery  has  been 
caught  N.'ith  marvellous  effect  by  the 
batteries  of  cameras.  Probably  the  most 
impressive  is  the  series  of  views  of  the 
Uganda  Falls.  One  hears  the  roaring 
of  those  white,  churning  torrents  of 
water  as  they  pour  down  from  almost 
invisible  heights.  Niagara  itself  could 
not  be  more  vociferous,  or  more  mag- 
nificent. .  ,  , 

The  story  Itself  concerns  a  trip  in 
quest  of  ivory  by  Trader  Horn,  accom- 
panied by  young  Peru,  son  of  Horn's 
old-time  friend,  and  by  his  loyal  gun- 
bearer,  Renchero,  and  a  retinue  of  na- 
tive^-.  They  encounter  Edith  Trend,  a 
fearless  woman  missionary  searching 
for  a  lost  white  girl  known  as  Nina, 
white-limbed  priestess  of  a  cannibal 
tribe.  Later  they  find  the  woman's 
body.  They  press  on,  are  captured  by 
the  cannibals  and,  after  tortures,  are 
saved  by  the  girl,  whose  savage  nature 
has  become  softened  by  the  admiring 
glances  of  young  Peru.  Eventually,  after 
separation  and  the  death  of  Renchero, 
the  three  reach  the  coast,  and  safety. 
Through  it  all  Horn  is  the. wise,  cool- 
he?  ded  explorer  and  adventurer,  re- 
galing the  audience,  through  Peru,  with 
much  valuable  information  about  the 
animals  and  the  tribes  they  encounter. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  scenes  are 
of  the  torture,  when  the  two  white  men  ' 
and  their  guide  are  tied  to  crosses,  head  i 
down;   of  a  free-for-all  fight  among  j 
lions  over  the  carcase  of  a  gazelle;  of, 
the  goring  of  a  native  by  an  enraged  | 
rhino:  of  the  .spearing  of  a  rashing 
lion  by  Rench^*,  us'mg  only  a  wooden 
.^pear  with  pointed  tip.   Once  Peru  and 
Nina,  passing  under  a  tree,  are  mis.sed 
by  inches  by  the  fangs  of  a  huge  snake. 
The  views  of  the  native  rites,  with  mon- 
otonous accom.paniment  of  fear-inspir- 
ing tom-toms,  are  interesting.  The  act- 
ing of  the  three  principals  is  illusive 
enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
duction.   That  their  tasks    were  re- 
peatedly hazardous  is  evident.  "Trader 
Harn."  in  its  entirety  of  two  hour<;  t? 
somethmg  not    to    be    missed.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  after  see- 
ing it  one  will  bs  content  to  continue 
his  or  her  zoological  studies  at  Frank- 
lin park,  and  to  voyage  on  no  more  dan- 
gerous waters  than  the  Charles  river. 

W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Finn  and  Hattie" 

An  all-talkinf  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
Sam  Mintz  and  .loseph  L.  Manciewicz  from 
the  novel  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  en- 
titled "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock  Abroad": 
directed  bv  Norman  Tauror  and  Norman 
McLcod  and  presented  by  Paramount  with 
the  followins"  *'apl  : 

FiMley  P.  Haddock  T.eon  Errol 

Mrs.    Haddock  Zasu  Pitts 

Mildred  Haddock  Mitzi  Green 

The  Princess  Lily-m  Tashman 

pidney   Jacki?  Searl 

Eddie  Collins   R'gris  Toom-y 

The  Bottin   Mack  Swam 

Street  Cleaner  Sid  Taylor 

Aunt  Letty   Louise  Mackintosh 

The  Divorcee   Ethel  Sutherland 

Taxi  Driver   Eddie  Dimii 

If  "Finn  and  Hattie"  could  have 
stood  the  pace  it  might  have  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  funniest  of  this  new  year's 
crop  of  screen  farces.  From  the  time 
we  hee  the  Haddock  family  leaving  the 
home  town  for  their  trip  abroad  to 
the  moment  they  land  on  French  soil, 
there  is  fun       abundance,  thanks  to 


'•nrsc  two  precocious  kids,  Mitel  Green 
d  Jackie  Searl,  and  to  Mr.  Errol  in 
.'w  "business."  The  moment  a  plot 
of  sorts  enters,  humor  departs,  stealth- 
ilv,  but  assuredly.  By  the  time  Mark 
Swain,  relict  of  the  bygone  Mack  Sen 


that  Imve  eH-XlUM  gmcc  i„  wiu;  maac, 
the  nim  can  sCm  put  audiences  into 
gales  of  laughter.  E-  L-  H. 

FENWAY— SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

"The  Conquering  Horde" 

\n  a'J-lalkine-  screen  drama  a;lapte<1  by 
r,™ver  Jonps  and  William  S.  M<;Nutl  from 
i  MorT  bv  Emerson  Hough:  directed  by 
Edward  SInmaii  and  riesenied  by  Paramount 
with  the  followins  cast: 

 -  • i:""™^-? 

nett  slapstick  group,  has  been  hea^^'^^ 

uTmuy  "arHsa n  .   Z  Arthur  Stone 

John   Charles  Stephens 

There  are  several  noteworthy  points 
in  "The  Conauering  Horde"  to  make  it 
a  bit  more  than  an  average  western. 


injected  into  the  proceedings,  with 
Lilyan  Tashman  trying  to  keep  a 
.-jtraight  face  a.s  a  travesty  adventuress, 
"Finn  and  Hattie"  becomes  rather 
maudlin  and  lugubrious.  With  such  a 
-lorious  start  this  seemed  a  pity. 
Mr  Errol.  as  the  simple,  gullible  man- 

iicturer  of  a  two-ln-one  combmation  ^      ^_ 

f  after-dinner  mint    and    toothpick,  amazingly  genuine  char- 

uakes  a  farewell  speech  to  his  cheer-  ^cterization  of  a  loyal  old  ranch  fcre- 
i:g  townsfolk,  prompted  by  the  omnis-  Claude  Glllingwater,  hitherto 

ncnt  Mitzi  as  Mildred  Haddock.  Aboard  j^gntified  by  his  creatuns  of  crochety 
I  he  train  lie  engages  in  wrestling  stunts  gentlemen  in  inval'd's  shawls  or 
with  a  boastful  brakeman,  learns  a  neat  ^^j^no^.taii  coats  and  white  shirt 
way  to  throw  an  opponent.  "s  aii  ^^.^^^^  Another  is  a  stirring  scene  of 
in  the  wrist";  but.  oddly,  every  time  ^  p^^e  of  cattle  through  the  dusty 
he  tries  it  on  a  stranger,  he  Is  the  ^^^^^^^^ Abilene,  Kansas,  back  m 
one  who  lands  flat  on  his  bacK.  J*e-  ^^^^^  period  of  the  picture.  In  fact, 
^  +i,,f  T^yrr  -PTrol  is  busy  rescumg  "The  Conquering  Horde"  at  one  time 
^PtH  i^d  J^klf  whom  th3  Haddocks  bore  the  name  of  "The  Stampede,"  but 
ffi.  aufne  frori  Vrrious  ludicrous  pie-  as  that  conflicted  with  the  title  of  a 
^1^«nfintf  in  wh  ch  -Jackie  invariablv  .  film  of  different  genesis  it  was  dis- 
^  f^Te  victim  "Remember,  you  struck  carded.  There  are  other  merits  of 
the  first  blow."  warned  Mitzi,  ^when  |  minor  importance. 


^kieXp^^her^epla^y-T^ere 
3ft«r  she  was  rich  in  ideas  for  re 


;ft/>r  she  was  rich  in  laeas  lor  ic-  ^ave  enaeavoreo  w  uo  ju^^.^e 
ri\t],\  In  all  this  was  comicality  both  gto^y  which  Mr.  Hough  related  about 
ar  einal  and  deserving  of  laughter.  In  ^j.^  pUght  of  cattle  raisers  in  Texas 
Paf  s  the  youngsters"  are  sidetracked  i  ^^^o,  ignored  by  pioneering  railroad 
Mr  Errol  resorts  to  his  wobbly  legs  and  t«ms.  could  reach  no  market  for 
his  violent  falls  for  humor,  and  Mi^L^^ir  beef.  Land  valued  at  $3  an  acre 
Pitts  is  compelled  to  drink  unwisely  with Ij^g  sacrificed  at  3  cents  per  acre, 
a  burlesqued  guide,  the  bewhiskered  Mr.  i^gg  ^ere  abandoned.  There  was 
Iwain  Of  course.  Mitzi  retrieves  the  ^^^^y  a  scoundrelly  state  treasurer 
550  000  check  Papa  Haddock  had  givenl  ^^^^^^  up  land  script  against  the 
to  'the  adventuress,  in  a  roughhouse  ^      ^^^^^  ^  market  should  be  avail- 

eriding.   How  much  of  all  this  is  trace-  ^   

Ible  to  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  known.  There 
fs  a  possibliity  that  Mr  Errol  waxed 
jealous  of  the  activities  of  the  two  juv- 
eniles and  insisted  on  directing  the  last 
part  of  the  picture  himself.  W.  E.  o 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Lady  Refuses" 


/•^STATUE  AM)  ORGAN 

y  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  exerclBes  at  the  New  England  Coafiri'a- 
tory  of  Music  in  commemoration  of  the  seventy-  j 
fifth  anniwrsary  of  the  unveiling  of  Orawtord's  j 
statue  of  Beethoven  reminded  one  of  the  great  i 
organ  that  st,ood  with  Beethoven  in  Boston  i 
Music  Hall.   The  statue,  after  its  later  sojourn 
in  the  Boston  Public  Librafy,  now  graces  the 
Conservatory  building;  the  organ  after  its  re- 
moval from  Music  Hall,  knew  inglorious  adven- 
tures, until  it  found  an  honorable  resting  place 
at  Methuen. 

The  statue,  the  gift  of  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
was  unveiled  in  Music  Hall  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony on  March  1, 1856.   The  organ,  made  in  Ger- 
many, was  first  heard  at  a  concert  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  on  Nov.  28,  1863,  but  not 
then  as  a  solo  Instrument.  Later,  recitals  were 
given  by  the  organists  of  the  period,  John  K. 
Paine,  Eugene  Thayer,  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  H.  Willcox. 
The  fame  of  the  mighty  instrument,  which  in 
certain  respects  was  a  disappointment  to  these 
who  played  It,  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Boston's  pride  In  its  possession  excited  good- 
natured  raillery.    Humorists  were  not  slow  in 
seizing  this  opportunity  for  exercising  their  wit. 
in  om,      When  Artemus  Ward  WTote  his  famous  let- 
famUy  retainer,  as  a  orotner.    Ripley  ter  on  Boston,  in  which  he  de.scribed  Harvard 
was  married  to  a  woman  who  was  vain  coUggg — "this  celebrated  Institootion  of  learn- 
and  abominably  selfish.  One  night  when ;  ^„  ^  ..pleasantly  situated  in  the  Bar-room  cf 
l\mng1nd^deX!ng^^i^''Z^''for  Th^  Parker's  in  School  street,  and  has  poopils  from 

_.  ,  _   ;„  *  „  ^inh  all  over  the  country"— he,  too,  was  impressed  by 

the  civic  Interest  in  the  organ.  He  talked  with 
torial  writer;  he  suspected  nis  wiie,  iic  members  of  the  Legislature:    ''I  told  'em  the 
kelt  that  she  had  ruined  his  career,  and  Eye  of  1000  ages  was  onto  we  American  people 
ko,  having  told  Trent  to  watch  over  his}     tpday.  They  seemed  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
,hen  aVariTet^'shSuld^be  avail-  jon  ^^^'^'^^^^^^^^^^"'i^^^i'^i^- about        remark,  and  wantld  to  know  If  I  had  seen  the 
The  picture  ir  concerred_  w-uh  K  corpse  fr  ed  h,    ^^^^^^  f,°"a*ccus!i  Grate  ^eln."  He  called  on  the  men  that  wrote 


To  blTfiet,  KRt.  snoots  a  too-mteui- 
gent  detective,  Inspector  Drew,  and  in 
the  subsequent  desperate  efforts  to  hide 
the  body,  gives  himself  away.  In  the 
end.  by  a  stroke  of  poetic  Justice,  it  is 
Irma  who  accidentally  runs  him  down 
and  kills  him.  ,  ., 

Bernard  Nedell.  an  American  reciuit 
to  British  films,  pUys  his  malefactor  in 
an  extremely  stagey  fashion  and  the 
same  must  be  said  for  the  rest  cf  the 
cast.  The  only  exceptions  to  be  made 
are  In  favor  of  Austin  Trevor,  brother 
of  the  late  Norman  Trevor,  and  of  Al- 
bert Whelan.  who  take  their  parts  witli 
calmness  and  fair  conviction.— E.  L.  ti.\ 

>vc  cA  J    /  7  / 

^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE.  First  perform- 
ance of  "Heritage,"  a  new  play  in  three 
acts  by  Adelaide  Chatfleld  Whitman. 
The  Coplev  Players  presented  it  with 
Earle  Larimore  by  permission  of  the 
Theatre  Guild. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Alke  VFharlon  Jessje  Bu.ley 

.loan   Ripley   '  f-  ^tnr^J 

R,chara  Wadsworth  ....   . . .   . .  •  J^^'^^y^  K^i 

l.vdia,  Ripley  .Maigaiet  Do"';!^.^^ 

Philui   Slrawbrdge  Georsre   ( onuninj- 

|Vp'}ey^^'u.ton•«  Sun>-  Earle  I.a,— 

G 1  adys  Blai  ne  ^d*'^^  h*^'.,!  who.'r 

Louis  Blaine  Richard  Who.l 


In  abbreviated  form  the  adapters 
have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  the 


The  elder  Ripley,  who  was  given  to 
strong  drink  looked  on  Trent,  an  old 
family  retainer,  as  a  brother 


able.     X iic  "      — - 

the  fortunes  of  one  particular  ranch 
owned  by  Taisie  Lockhart.  whose  father 
had  been  killed  at  Gettysburg  while 
fighting  on  the  confederate  side.  How 
young  McMasters,  her  childhood  play- 
mate, returns  after  service  on  the  Union 


Lady  Keiuses  ,  side,  guides  her  cattle   her  men  and 

all.ta' ..reen   .rama   d,r^.e.   .    herself  _to_AbUene,  OUtW^^ 


aJ^.^i^^r'.  -^l^^-A  ^S^erTai^^  the  r^^^  are  told  in  ^^^^^  -  ,„^en 

lldll.^.                   "Sv,.;-£-d  ''^^^'\STl"v^JT.  ^ght  Sen  r  ln«d' wr'al-V  superfluous. 

s  r  Gerald  Courtney                   oh,  'Dinow  cattle  fordmg             "Itj.,/ crew  after  The  pace  of  the  performance  was  so 

g^^:i,e^i@;r.V.-:-Mai.afet^vg^^  "   ■  — 
Nmoia,  RabinoH  •  •  V "  ;V.V;  Krit-ar  Norton      ^Master's  delivery  of  Fletcher  to 

rE;H:- ■  ^  «  rrof 7...  's  'Sf.sis^'ti 

A  frert  a«.l  ol  gooa  acOm,  plenty  ol  "J-  ""Tt,' 


hp  rnrn'sp  ireea  nis  mina  aouui,   -  .  i. 

fewly  made  widow,  pointing  an  accus-|  Grate  Orgin."  He  called  on  the  men  that  wrote 
Jig  arm,  thus  bringing  on  hysteria,  j^^j,  ^ya,j^y^  ^yfonthly,  "I  told 'em  that  theirs 
When  Ripley  made  way  ^'t'^ , '^^^f 'H  ^a.  a  high  and  holy  mission.  They  seemed 
&1.roV^ial^  hUU^be'^,  "uTte  grSmed.  and  Jked  me  if  I  had  seen  the 

fore  him.  .    Grate  Orgin."  In  a  horse  car  a  pretty  girl,  sit- 

'  This  first  act  is  the  best  of  the  three.]  turning  to  a  respectable  looking 

It  i-s  of  the  theatre;. not  of  the  contem-  ^^^^^      advanced  summers,  asked  in  a  silvery 

voloe  If  she  had  seen  the  "Grate  Orgin."  At  Lex- 
ington his  bosoom  "hove  with  solium  emotions." 
"  *&  this,'  I  said  to  a  man  who  was  drlvln  a 
,10?  m'\h\  ^^in-l^ri't^^tLr^;;  yoke  of  oxen,  'this  is  where  our  revolutionary 
seemed  dull.   This  impression  was  per-  forefathers   asserted   their   independence  and 

1  „    ,,r,fcii,-    tn    t.hp    written    text.       Yet|  ,,,   .  r^lorci/.  rrmnnrtl' 


poraneous  theatre,  but  the  scenes  be 
tween  the  chief  characters  have  a  cer- 


ha7s"'unfalr  to  the  written  text  Yet ,  ^.j^gj^  gj^^  Classic  ground!' 
there  was  too  much  talk,  especially  at  v  ^_         ,  ^.^   ..^.^  ^ 

the  beginning  of  tlie  second  ac  ta^ 


Kica.         -  »   -       Abilene.    The  acting  is  of  less  moment 

London  fog,  several  English  and  sorne  P^^'^^^/^'L,,  ^Mr  Dur^i^i  l?H'i"me"d^^^^oomen^of  the  plot.  This 

American  accents  and  a  wildly  improb-  Glllingwater.  Mr.  Mendoza,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

able  plot  «re  the  ingredients  of  "The  '^l^^Jll^.^^^^^^^'ur  "^^^^  and  Miss  ihould  young  Freddy  discharge  Trent 
Lady  Refuses,"  current  feature  film  at  '^^^If^^l'^^^^^r^y  the  externals  of  and  thus  give  way  to  his  mother  - 
the  Keith-Boston  Theatre,  It  leaves  the  ^^t/ roles  W.  E.  G.     hatred  of  the  retamer  .  w;ho  was^  sjitur^ 

.spectator  with  a  curiously  mixed  im- 


the  beginning  of  the  secona  ac,  "'Wall,'  the  man  said,  'it's  good  for  white 

that  had  little  or  no  point  and  did  not|  beans  and  pot,atoes,  but  as  regards  raisin  wheat. 
. .  ,        .,.„„,„,,„,p„r  nf  the  niot.  This  fj^j^t.  ^orth  a  dam.  But  hav  you  seen  the  Grate 

Orgin?' 

"I  ment  to  have  allooded  to  the  Grat«  Orgin 


P,\RK 


'pression  of  pleasure  with  the  pleasant,' 

easy  gentlcmanliness  of  Gilbert  Emery  "jhe  Man  from  Chicago^ 
and  of   bewilderment   at  the   steady  - 
stream  of  sententious  speeches  that  fall       ■pia.f  h.' 


.^n   all-lalkmr  screen    ■|rania^  .--.^.  -- 
Walter  Suntm.r,^  and   ^(}^lo;^ .^.^-^^^ 
and   presented   b>  f^i^irei 


posed  to  represent  a  London  street-;  _ 
walker— new  at  the  job  to  be  sure— but  j.^a  J<';^^<;;,'„, 
she  talks  like  a  graduate  from  a  school  iJ„w„o 
of  polite  convensation.  It  .showed  ^ad  rhM-rv  Hend^^^^^^^^^^ 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  director  ;5'p|j„.„,.„  sereeant  Mostyn 

and  was  an  unfair  handicap  on  the  ,umwy  uonovan   

actress,  for  she  made  an  ^-^^^^^^^  ^I'J'J^i^riA^^ 
tempt   at    characterization   that    was  r„5,v 

 I  ;   Tff^ 


from  Betty  Compson's  lips.  She  is  sup-  ]V:;^^-,i^i;r'^'Sfit^h).  "^Jll^^"  u.e"  foi^,win. 

Bernard  Nedell 
.loyi'B  Keiniedy 
O    B.  Clarence 
'Billv  Milton 

 'Dorothy  Watts 

•- \n^nn  Trevor 

■  '  'Aliiert  Whelan 
'  ■  ■  .  Dennis  Hoey 
'Leonard  nainton 

Mathcw  Bnnlton 
'  .  .M<nTi9  Han  ey 
Ben  Welrien 

■  ■  '  s-Ml  Cros^le.v 
  Fred  Lloyd 


   In  this  letter,  but  I  haven't  seen  it;.  Mr.  Reveer 

ated  with  Ripley  traditions.  The  maids  ^^^^^  tavern  I  stc^  at,  informed  me  that  It 
wi?hthe?lder  W  "spw"  for  Trent  can  be  distinctly  heard  through  a  smoked  glass 
believed  the  elder  Ripley  was  in  the  in  his  native  town  in  New  Hampshire  any  clear 
anted  by  ^^^^  malting  hisson's  return 'from  for-  ^^^„ 

-  -     ^  there  was  but  one  Artemus  Ward, 

eign  lands,  and  then  rejoicing  in  the  1  ^j^^  sixties  there  was  only  one  "Grate  Orgin." 
fMt  that  his  boy  was  now  a  cub  re-  y  

Dorter  whose  salary  had  been  raised;  l  u^tg^  ^o  Miss  Parker.   The  other 

P"'=.  ■         .  K„  cpr„t/^r  wads- K  pjgygj.^  ^g^g  sufficient  to  the  parts. 

Thus  Mr.  'Whorf  made  Louis  Blaine  as 
silly  and  tiresome  a  person  as  the  dra- 
matist probably  intended  him  to  be. 

Mr.  Kent  was  loudly  applauded  in  his 
chief  scene.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
there  was  applause  for  all. 


...issi  . 

often  convincing.  .  7■y!lr\^^^" 

Sir  Gerald  Courtney,  in  despair  at  "pi^V  Harris  . 
the  infatuation  of  his  son,  Russell,  for  ^  ^^^.^ 
Berthlne   Waller— a  most  ^undesu^ble  ^uqwui'    -  ^ 

person   and  mistress   of   the  sinister  now   f"''"''.    ^.^j^^^,  ^-hy  our  British 
Nikolai  Rabinoft-hires  a  woman  of  the  I  prompts  one  to  wonder  wny 
streets,  June  Loring.  to  distract  the,  ^^ugj^s  are  so  lamentably  b«hind  tne 
boy's  attention.  The  agreement  is  that,  ^^^^^      making  talking 

he  shall  pay  her  £1000  when  the  cure,tinies  ^tate  of  fne 

is  accomplished.    What  he   had   not;  pictures.  Assureaiy 
bar^aineT  on  was  his  falling  in  love;  English  drama   Is   nothmg   to  woiry 
v-th  her  and  she  with  him.  June  en-  '  ^^^^^^        jf  ti^cy  keep  on  making 
ices  Russell  Into  her  apartment  jyhen         '       j  ^hls  sort,  American  screen 
.le  is  on  his  way  to  a  rendezvous  with  pictures  oi  i 
Berthlne   makes  him  drunk  and  puts  producers  need  not  worry 

hfm  to  bed    soon  she  has  him  back  on ,  ^Ition  from  the  ether  side  of  th^  _ 

his  feet  and  working  once  more  on  his  ^  ^^antic.     This   current  offering,   uie  he  had  voweu  ^ 

in  an  architect's  office.  Soon                    idea  of  .^^'t^^t/,"-°°lPt'slu-re^  °^?h^"^ed^y  kniw  the  truth,  Mrs 
eil,  too.  Is  m  love  with  June,  and  when       jj^^  Is  sufficient  to  make  a  sen  ^^^^       Then  ^xeauy^  _  ^  ^^^^^^  j^g, 


"The  Man  from  Chicago,' 
at   the   Park  Theatre 


Doner,    WIlU^C  —  •-- 

who  had  been  Invited  by  Senator  Wads- 
worth  to  ent«r  the  political  game,  at 
first  as  a  staunch  party  man  with  a 

^^it^^ttJlther  Freddy's  mother,  who  had  I 
marrTed  St^aSgei'^nor  thehard-bo^^^^^^^ 
Gladys  to  whom  Freddy  was  betrothed 
wffi  him  to  work.  They  thought 
of  Egypt  for  a  long  honeymoon  where 
thpv  could  see  the  pyramids  and  enjoy 
hemselves  in  other  ways.  But  Freddy 
inemseivt:  afraid  he 

""f-M  nee  hls  job.  Mrs.  Strawbridge 
had  4ed  Freddy  o  think  that  his  father 
died  by  an  accident.  She  insisted  that 
Trent  should  go,  Freddy  at  first  dis- 
HYareed^him.  sorely  against  his  will. 
rhl^T  retainer  was  to  leave  at  night, 
V  f  w^VrPDt  coming  into  the  drawing- 
but  he  kept  coiimiB       .^vpHrtv  was  In 


•  '^H^^t  last  when  Freddy  was  In 
rha^Ue^lo'^ye^s  b^reTo  watch 


hp  tells  him  the  truth,  he  turns 
;"alnst  her.  gets  drunk  once  more  and 
tries  to  strike  his  father.  Then  he  goes 
01  ck  to  Berthlne  and  makes  an  ap- 
^.  .intment  to  see  her  In  his  apartment 
■hat  evening.  Using  different  tactics 
Ills  time.  June  gets  Russell  into  her 
,  3om  and  keeps  him  there,  while  on  ^  mg^.^.g,.. 
the  floor  above,  the  madly  jealous  Rao- ,  j^^j^^pj^  a 

moff  murders  Berthlne.  |  sistlng  of  the  iamc      "  ^-  „    .  i^,^; 

Russell,  accused  of  the  killing,  re-  ^ctised  at  home.  A  ^old-up  oi  t^o 
fuses  to  give  an  alibi,  but  is  saved  |  t-^^pi^^  with  a  murder.  gets_^  S^cotiana 
by  the  evidence  of  June.  She  tears  up 


niot  Is  dragged  oat  to  m-^  i^uband  witn  nere.    "^^'"'■•""^i  pon- 

--rd-wIUi  a  murier^e-tf  S^otS        ^J^rX^^T^  ^^e^oTcf  oM 
by  thelvidence'of  June.  She  tears  ur  I -J,'^^„tC  SpsT'and  ^  mlnner-\nd'"Mr  \anmore'^^ 

fhe  check  she  demands  of  Sir  Gerald,  ^^^/j^         ^jg^gctives-the    Ifco^x   sort  ^^^izatlon  of  the  father  and  later  in 
and.  after  a  lot  of  speeches  about  t-he  ^^^^  famous  by  '■Broadway  -^nd  stout  ""^Z^,' ^^L^Me  wom- 

.va^lons  of^a  British  gentleman,  _w;alKs  3^.(^1,1,  poUcemen^are^^^^^  ^^.j  impersonate^^  most^.fg'^^^^^^^^^ 

?h"e  incarnation  of  selfishnes.s.  Unfor- j 
tunat«ly  her  enunciation  was  so  ,imper- 
^t  that  she  was  often  "ninte  Ugible 
And  so  Miss  Busley  in  the  first  act 
talked  so  fast  and  ran  her  .sentences  to- 
Sr  so  rapidly,  that  she,  too.  was 
not  easily  understood.    It  was  a  pleas- 


«f  a  British  genueuiau,  British  poUcemen         "'"^.-.-t-y^as  evil 

John  narrow  does  we  1  enough  a s  ^        without  saying  that  Nick  nas^\ 
the  son,  and  Margaret  Llvmgstone  is  a  jf^tentlons  toward  an  innocent  damse 


nut. 


;eductive  and  Strident  Siren,  named'  Cherry    Henderson    and  that 

The  real  treat  on  the  program  is  a  cherry's  fl-'nce,  Barry  Larwcwd  resents 

1  '.Qlirhiilrfpr     Arm.S  "     one     of  ^,   in   thp  offinS  IS  a  Uaih.  <"i" 


revival' oT  "Shourder"Arms."  one  of  f^e'i^  ^  Als'o"m '  the  offing  is  a  dark  and 
Ch^Ue  Chaplin's  earlier  comedies,  in  ]fXus  damsel,  ^^nia  ,^"^""'  e^^vher 
which  he  is  just  as  funny  as  is  possible  ^^j^  j^jck  and  inclmed  to  be  "Pset  wner 
for  one  man  to  be..  For  all  the  years  ^^'"j^'^g^  other  women  out  to  dinner 


REPERTORY  > 
"Le  Grand  Mare"  i 

Kount  .-.th  the  lo»o-.n.^.cas..^^^,^,.^  : 

&a'  Biilin.,'  ■^■■■■■■■■■^f^^,^ 

Ronnie   Henrv  Morlimei 

Mr;   B~  .■.•.•.'.'.•.','^Nai  Pendleton 

Pat  Opay    Andree  Corday 

Tome.Ue  Lorraine  Jaillet  I 

irrWiinw-:: -r^.Maude  Aueni 

The  effervescent,  carefree  charm  of 
1  Maurice  Chevalier  is  the  making  of  Le 
Grand  Mare,"  current  feature  film  at 
j  the  Repertorj'  Theatre,  This  French  di- 
alogue picture  is  taken  from  a  pleasant 
little  stage  play  of  a  few  seasons  ago, , 
written  by  George  Middleton  and  A, 
Thomas  and  entitled  "The  Big  Pond,  , 
M  Chevalier  has  already  made  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  stor>',  but  we  are  , 
Inclined  to  think  that  the  French  serves  | 
him  to  better  advantage.    Unhampered  . 
bv  a  language  that  is  only  his  by  adop-, 
tion.  he  acts  throughout  the  film  wit.i, 
lively  relish  and  buoyant  freshness.  The, 
plot  doesn't  amount  to  much,  but  it 
does  admirably  as  light  and  frivolous' 
entertainment.  Although  those  who  un- 
derstand French  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate it  more  fully  than  those  who  do 
not.  Chevalier  and  his  fellow  actors  are 
graphic  enough  In  their  actions  so  that , 
the  latter  will  not  suffer.  .  ^  j 

Pierre  Mlrande,  an  ImpoverLshed 
voung  Frenchman  of  good  family,  act- 
ing as  guide  to  the  Billings  family  in 
Venice  finds  himself  in  love  with  the 
romanticallv  Inclined  Barbara  Billings, 
nnd  she  reciprocates  with  interest.  Mr. 


lings,  (abuloii.sly 
11  manufacturer,  <' 

a  of  hfr  lnfaUi:i;i  ,1  u..ii,,uiK 
rre  to  America  and  showing  her  what 
lad  business  man  he  will  make.  To 
surprise  of  every  one,  Pierre  at- 
ks  the  most  onerous  tasks  with  fer- 
anci  ends  by  disco\'oring  a  new  kind 
whlskry-navored  rhrwlng  gum  that 
;es  tho  Billings's  profits  to  un- 
amr-d-of  heights.  He  grows  more  and 
"-e  businesslike  and  practical,  until 
bara.  afraid  that  she  has  lost  her 
tic  suitor,  turns  to  a  former  sweet- 
rt,  Ronnie.  Of  course,  no  love  story 
_  end  like  that,  and  Pierre  presentlv 
naps  her  and  carries  her  off  de- 
ited. 

hat  the  authors  were  indulging  In 
it  of  satire  at  the  expense  of  Amerl- 
buslness  only  makes  "Le  Grand 
:e"  the  more  amushig,  for  the  satire 
«  5  an  rdgo  on  the  comedy  and  the 
-making.     Maurice  Chevalier,  the 

10  of  the  stage  for  three-fourths  of 
picture,  takes  full  advantage  of  his 

^  crous  opportunities.  Particularly  de- 
■tful  were  his  le-^son  in  love-making 
the  obtuse  Ronnie,  his  woe-be- 
^  expression  and  dawning  rapture 
i  a  le  chews  the  whiskey-flavored  gum 
-  i  the  first  time,  and  his  good  natured 
!ptance  of  the  roughest  work  in  the 
ory.  Of  course,  his  singing,  defyin? 
iription  in  that  it  is  his  own  ex- 
Ive  brand,  provides  great  pleasure, 
the  supporting  cast.  Claudette  Col- 
.  as  the  charmingly  unreasonable 
bara.  is  the  best.    Good  work  in 

11  roles  is  offered  by  William  Wil- 
s,  Nat  Pendleton  and  Lorraine  Jail- 
as  an  elfish  little  boarding-house 

ey-  E.  L.  H. 


ii  fuguo:-  nni  ' 

SIR  CHARLES  [         ..^'^^--vo.-  ,  — 

It  \v?s  reported  that  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin  r  cio-slng  this  , ■reason  s  .'^piies  of  morning  i  j^^^^^  music  of  an  evocative  or  aimn 
.„  u«  Now  it  seems  that  thp.  muslcales  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  phpric  sort,  but  the  lack  took  on  liv 

school  of  occupational  therapy,  Glacomo  color  of  a  virtue  In  a  planlstic  .-^^ea.-. 
^auri-Volpl,  leading  tenor  of  the  Metro-  |  "";oady  ''l^X'sZlmit,  ^' It  the 

"".'^'^  ^^.r^om  "nrt^  HoferitaUeY  inSs  words  may  be  "Sid'." 
n  the  ballroom  "f  jhe^  "^lel  Stalier.  Grainger's  clear-cut.  percu.s.M,r 

tils  program  wa.s  Amore  Plaving  .suits  Bach  iplendidly,  for  hi.s 

Invocazione  di  Orfeo  'PfJ^'''  .^mwM^hra.sin^     extremely    delicate,  though 
hormighone     ,  ftE,<^ff'' •. "^"^t  never  blurred,  keeps  the  parts  .singing 

agrma  from  LEhsir  dAmore  Don-                independently,  and  gives  tho 

■ettn;  Du  Bist  wle  ^me  blumc  .Schu-  ,on„rous  piano  something  of  the  pluclved 

h^'l^  '  >^^T  rwhPs  mehu^sv)    Che  1  brilliance' of  the  daintier-toned  harp.si- 
Brahms);  Le.s  Cloches  <P/bussy).  Che  ^^^.^^  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

;elida    manlna,    from     La  Boheme 


was  to  be  knighted. 

mo\'einen»;  to  honor  him  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment "under  any  circimistances."  His 
friend.i  in  London  are  con.v)led  by  the  fact  that 
he  would  have  declined  the  honor  even  If  it 
had  been  offered. 

In  France,  it  \s  said,  he  Is  to  be  decorated 
Iwlth  the  Legion  of  Honor's  sibbon.  If  there  is 
ia  vacant  chair  in  the  French  Academy,  why 
Ishould  he  not  sit  In  it,  and  be  seated  with  a 
stately  eulogy  by  poet,  or  scientist,  or  even  by 
a  general  with  all  his  orders  blazing? 

No,  Mr.  Chaplin  no  doubt  remembers  that 
Dickens  refused  to  be  knighted;  that  Thomas 

Hardy  and  George  Meredith  were  not  tapped  ,   . 

with  a  friendly  though  royal  sword.  Further- Capriccio-Etude  (Dchnanyl). 
more,  Mr.  Chaplin  in  his  modesty  may  think  Much^  has  ^been^.sam^^abo^^ 
that  he  doesn't  deserve  the  honor.  He  Is  not  ^jyig  ^^,hen  it  is  brought  into  the  con-  j^st  night;  only  his  strained  and  top- 
a  brewer  nor  has  he  contributed  largely  to  cert  hall.  There  are  .some  to  whom  the  heaAT  arrangement  of  "Schafe  Koennen 
, ;  h'„„  f„r,H  .  power  and  beauty  of  a  fine  operatic  richer    weiden,    wo    ein    guter  Hirte 

any  election^fujld-...   - — -    mi -i.  i^- -       ^.pj^.^    ^^^^  ^^en  used  with  the  skill  wacht"  di.sturbed  the  pleasure  of  the 

characteristic  of  th^  best  Italian  school,  first  part  of  the  program, 
means  nothing  unless  heard  in  opera.     He  gave  a  magnificent  performance 

I„  ih.  concert  h.l,,  the  operaUe  i«I 
lu'aue.  „e,.rth..e»s,  lor  wl,o_  wll  Id.TO  """-""J  fV 


.Puccini  I ;  Nana,  and  Jota  (de  Falla) ; 
Granadinas  (Barrera  y  Calleja). 

Mr  Alberto  Sclarretti.  pisnist,  played 
he  following  pieces;  Ballade  in  G  minor 
Chopin);  Fox  Trot  Tragico  (Ca.stcl- 
luovo-Tedesco) ;  Recuerdo.s  (Grovlez); 


was  written.  Certainly  none  of  it  was 
designed  with  tiip  modem  grand  piano 
in  mind.  The  player  who  plays  thus 
niu.sic  in  a  way  that  preserves  the 
original  b-'auSy,  and  at  the  same  time 
amplifies  it  for  the  modsm  concert 
hall,  ha.s  done  all  that  could  be  asked. 
So  Bach,  Scarlatti,  and  Purcell,  gleame^ 


7-' 


HELENE  DIETRICHS 

Helene  Dietrichs,  English  pianist 
—siident  in  Boston,  gave  a  recital  last 
rening  at  Jordan  hall.  She  played  the 
jllo'wing  program:  Bach-Liszt,  prelude 
nd  Fugue  in  A  minor;  Brahms,  Ca- 
riccio  in  F  sharp  minor.  Op.  ''6.  No.  i, 
itermezzo  in  A  major,  Op.  118,  Bnap- 
xiy  in  B  minor.  Op.  79,  Intermezzo  in 
major  Op.  119,  intermezzo  m  E  flat 
inor.  Op.  118;  Chopin,  fantasie  m 
minor;  Scriabin.  prelude  in  B  mmor, 
)p  11-  Tobias  Matthay,  Albumblatt, 
m  22  (dedicated  to  Myra  Hess);  Rach- 
lanlnofi,  prelude  in  B  flat  major,  Op. 


EATING  BY  THE  ALMANAC 

The  Trocadero  In  London  has  issued  "A 
Gouvmefs  Year"  for  1931.  It  contains  365  quo- 
tations C3ncerning  the  arts  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing  The  diary  is  now  in  its  tenth  year. 

Over  a  century  ago  Grimode  de  la  Reyniere 
edited  and  published  "L'Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands" (1803-1812).  The  appropriate  food  for 
each  month 'was  named;  directions  for  the 
proper  cooking  and  serving  were  given;  there 
were  anecdotes  of  famous  gourmets  and  gour-, 
mands  dead,  and  those  still  tasting,  gorging,, 
sippin-  guzzling;  there  was  an  index  for  ready 
reference  to  the  instructive  and  often  amusing! 

Turn  for  example,  to  pages  83  and  84  of  the 
first  volume.  One  is  informed  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  oysters  that  arrived 
at  Paris  by  boat  and  those  that  arrived  by  cart; 
that  there  were  more  than  twenty-six  manners 
of  serving  them,  though  the  common  way  was 
to  eat  them  raw,  with  a  dash  of  pepper  or  the 
"squeeze  of  a  lemon,"  just  before  the  soup; 
that  there  was  often  indiscretion  m  eatmg  them 
—a  certain  vanity  in  the  ability  to  consume  a 
hundred.  "It  is  proved  by  experience  that 
beyond  Sve  or  six  dozen,  oysters  certainly  cease 


that  the  iron  tradition  of  opera  invests 
many  a  singer  with  a  superimposed 
musicalitv  and  expressiveness  that  he 
misses  sorely  when  he  attacks  music 
other  than  operatic? 

Of  Glacomo  Lauri-Volpl,  tenor,  it 
need  not  be  said  that  he  is  not  at  ease 
in  any  but  operatic  mu.sic;  he  is  at  ease 


The  jolly,  much-embellished  composi- 
tions and  arrangements  of  Grainger's 
own  gave  pleasure  to  those  who  like  to 
see  a  piani.st  work  hard  and  produce  a 
great  deal  of  sound.  "One  More  Day, 
My  John"  was  charmingly  tender  and 
quiet,  though  how  sailors  could  work  to 
sucl^  a  slow-paced  tune  was  something 


in  any  but  operatic  mu.sic;  he  is  at  ease  ''onder  over.  (The  »)rogram  note 
and  he  feels,  to  some  degree,  the^  music  f^^^™/^  ^^^t  t^e  tune  was  a  sea 

chanty,  or  working  .song). 


kiss  Dietrichs  proved  herself  yet  once 

^rbe^fclU»=S-H^^^';^d;iig^  prepared  in 

ul  pianist.  Of  predominantly  Poetic  certain  manner  "enlivens  the  pleasure  ana 
^anmgs— given,   indf.e^:^  at^J^f^^i^  appetite  of  amateurs,  especially  when  the  fresh 

and  succulent  hand  of  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  has  prepared  it." 

There  is  much  about  the  etiquette  of  the 
table.  The  ."visite  de  "digestion"  was  "a  sacred 


hat  the  French  call  "poetizing  —she 
one  the  less  leaves  little  to  chance  or 
I  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Her 
terpretlve  procedure  is  confidently,  de- 
Derawly  carried  out.  Much  of  it  bears 
le  stamp  of  indi%iduality.  Some  of  it 
ould  gain  by  the  addition  of  bright- 
•  even  harsher,  colors  to  her  tonal 
ilette;  by  the  timely  use  of  a  more 
Icarly  articulated  touch. 
She  launched  herself  boldly,  warmly, 
ith  brilliant  sonority,  into  the  Bach 


of  the  lied  and  of  the  canto jhondo.  But 
his  style  throughout  is  .stiy  the  limited 
Italian  be!  canto.  .  .  f.'hich  maKes 
his  tone  production  .something  to  marvel 
at,  but  which  has  dulled  his  ear,  or  his 
taste,  to  the  beauties  of  appropriate 
style,  as'  required  in  songs.  His  voice, 
very  beautiful— robust,  ringing,  capable 
of  almost  limitless  volume  (though 
something,  either  strain,  or  a  cold,  en- 
dangered its  security  aiid  smoothness  in 
forte  high  notes)  is  a  pleasure  to  hear, 
especially  in  the  operatic  airs  he  sang 
as  part  of  his  set  program,  and  as 
encores.  But  his  gifts  and  his  personal 
exuberance  led  him  to  throw  into  even 
these  flourishes,  high  notes,  scales  and 
other  vocal  embellisnments  that  excited 
mere  wonder  than  admiration. 

His  singing  of  two  German  songs 
made  one  wonder  sadly  as  one  always 
does  at  concerts  by  lieder  singers  and 
concerts  by  Italians  with  good  voices 


Mr.  Grainger's  playing  was  received 
with  hearty  applause,  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  add  to  his  announced  program. 

E.  B. 


duty  which  Wery  man  who  knows  how  to  live, 


GERTRUDE  WIEDER 

Gertrude  'Wieder.  contralto,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  at  Jordan  hall.  She 
sang    the    following    program:  The 
Heavens  Are  TelUng.  Beethoven:  Es  I.^t  ; 
Vollbracht    (from    Johannes   Passion) .  , 
Bach-    Dank   Sei   Dir.  Herr,   Handel:  i 
Denn  Es  Gehet  Dem  Menschen  (from  1 
Vier  Ernste  Gesange ) .  Sind  Es  Schmer-  | 
zen.    Sind    es    Freuden?    Botschaft.  I 
Brahms;   Traum  Durch  Die  Damme- 
rung,  Staendchen.  Strauss:  Aria— Pen-  I 
plope's    Trauer    ("Odysseus").  Bruch: 
Weeping    Willow-Tree,  Gretchanmofl: 
Nur  Wer  Die  Sehnsucht  Kennt.  Tschai- 


WUUJ  J.i.i.-^'.--  v-.-i^-j   

and  has  not  lost  his  appetite  for  another  occa- 
sion, never  fails  to  discharge.  The  length  of 
Ithis  visit  depends  in  some  countries  on  the 
■Hh  brilliant  sonon.y.  m.o  u«=  , degree  of  excellence  oi  the  '^i^'^er  which  is  thus 

i.zt  A  mmor  organ  prelude.  The  gen-.L^toowledged.  One  knows  of  caHls  that  lascea 
rous  use  of  the  pedal  that  here  blend-  L^^^  hours.  For  an  ordinary  dinner  a  guest 
d  the  musio-s  rushing  figures  mto  a  \.,,     .  j-is  host  for  a  week;  but 


cuiiueiu,  >jy  x.«,.c..o      ikowski;  Ob  Heller  Tag.  Tschaikowski, 

why  cannot  an  Italian  who  knows  how  |  paun  Song  (Mss.V  Marian  Bauer; 
to  use  his  voice,  sing  the  German  lied  as  ]  fjight,  Helen  Mary  Brown;  Song  of  My 
a  German  singer  would  sing  it,  had  he  i  jjeart.  Rosamond  John.-on.  M:ss  Wie- 
the voice  and  the  voice  production?  It  |  ^gj.  pf  class  of'singers.  none  too 
is,  like  Job's  problem,  eternally  unsolv-  |  numji-ous.  whose  singing  seems  directed 
able.  .    .        f  ;  by  a  strong  inner  compulsion,  to  reflect 

Aside  from  his  splendid  singmg  ol  ^-  p,,.sonal  reaction  to  music  and  verse.  , 
airs  from  "La  Boheme"  and  "Rigoletto,     r^^^  ^^j,,^  vocalists  there  are  who,  while  \ 
Ir.  Lauri-Volpis  not.  ripflnitelv  bad  or  incompe- 


most  enjoyable  were  Mr 


singing  of  two  songs  of  de  Falla,  though  ■  ^^^^  ^^^^  jg^g  obviously  reproduce 
unnecessai-y  turns  in  the  wrong  place  tric'.cs  of  "interpretation"  that  they 
took  the  true  Spanish  flavor  from  one   ,    -  ....  ^„  .r 


^fch  medlefof  ^i^vel^b^raT  hlrmoni^  should  not  speak  ill  of  his  host  for  a  week;  bui.  of  mem^.^.^^^^^^.  ^^^^ 
d<d  b"PUcate  to  some  degree  the  ef- f^^^^  should  not  be  silent  after  six  months.  ,,tiff,y,  and  not  always  accurately)  two 
f-'ct  of  the  organ  itself  under  resound-  Grimode  rebuked  Parisians  who  took  dinner  i  groups  of  pieces.  One  piece,  entiuea 
mg  vaults.    The  effect  was  impressive l-    .^  ^j  i^^iy.  -m  the  provinces,  especially  Fox   Trot   Tragico    wa.s  {^"^e 

?ifcefdSi  Yu1ue'.^r  tr^cttr^y.^^t  Jn  the  small'towns  of  the  Midi,  where  one  eats  | tragic  than^real.  s^UKe^  the  gl.c.rine 
imoortart  that  detail  should  be  lexceedingly  '  well,  a  formal  dinner -.is  a  state  ..Rgcuerdos"  laboriously  .summoned  up 
heard    Heard',  it  was,  in  the  quiet  be-  aflair-  one  speaks  of  it  three  months  in  advance;  visions  of  that  particularly  Gallic  spam 
gSgs;  but  as  the  music  grew  m  ^      '      ^^^^  for  at  lea^t  six  weeks."  that    As^res    Prominently    m  much 

;^^iv^e^:(£iil^rrSu^^^^^^^  Of  meat,  fish,,  vegetables,  fruits  !  mode.n„_S^^ 

ifflcult  to  disentangle  the  voices  from  were  recommended  by  name  and  adaress,  the     ^he  audience  was  large  and  wai^ly 

welter  of  sound.  unworthy,  the  cheaters,  were  also  mentioned.  [  appreciative.  E.  b. 

The  fault  hardly  once  reappeared  in    ^   ^-^  j     prominent  seller  of  orangesL— , 

t»^«ii^D»SUr  the  great  market:    "It's  not  because  the  ' 
Ightfully.   The  quiet  opening  of  the  widow  Fontaine,  formerly  Mane  Livernois,  is  a 
'sharp  minor  Capriccio  had  not  per-  picked  woman,  whose  first  husband  died  of 
tne  subdiie(l  agitaUon  that  was       ^  second  husband  hanged  himself  in 

ifalo^^z^c^a  Utt^e^Cslow^^  desper^       that  we  here  point  her  out  as_a 
a  limpid,  poetic  grace.  The  mUdly 


\-icious    C    major    intermezzo,  the 
Vly  expressive  E  flat  minor,  v.ere 
played  excellently;  the  B  minor 
\zcAy  gave  less  satisfaction. 
Cliopin's  F  minor  fantasie  all  was 
but  the  over-hmTied  march-like 
.  ...  elsewhere  the  romantic  beau- 
if  the  work  received  warmly  imag- 
l  e  and  appropriate  treatment.  In 
\inal  group  Miss  Dietrichs  played 
(admirably  easy  elegance  a  Scria- 
lude  and  an  ingenious  little  piece 
•  teacher.  Matthay.  With 'a  hand  . 
i  e  less  timid  of  rising  far  above ' 
■^s,  a  clearer  and  more  brilliant 
nance  of  Rachmaninoff's"  B  fiat 
'p  might  have  been  achieved.  Miss 
hs  was  -very  warmly  applauded, 
ponded  with  some  encores. 
I  S.  S. 


dangerous  person,  but  because  cunning  and 
deceit  appear  to  be  her  native  element.  Her 
son  knd  daughter-in-law  follow  closely  her 
footsteos.  It  is  a  pity  that  liheir  shops,  which 
for  six  months  are  the  garden  ?»f  the  Hesperides, 
should  be  during  the  year  a  veritable  robbers' 
cave."  In  his  last  year— he  died  in  1837— tWs 
curious  representative  of  the  old  French  society 
-he  would  sit  with  his  swollen  hands,  yet  they 


PERCY  GRAINGER  . 

Percy  Grainger,  composer-pianist, 
nlaved'  last  night  at  Symphony  hall, 
ffigh  the  au'dience  did  not  fill  more 
than  half  the  house,  Mr.  Giamger 
played  with  no  whit  the  less  of  his  usual 
exuberance,  and  also  favored  the  audi- 
ence with  'many  interesting  prefatory 
remarks  in   a  ven-   high-pitched  but 


have  been  taught.  Last  night  all,  of 
course,  was  not  wholly  adm.rable.  But 
at  her  best — for  instance,  in  Sttau.ss'.': 
alreadv  hackneyed  "Staendchen"— she 
brought  to  her  work  a  revivifying  fresh- 
ne.<=-s  of  attitude  and  immediacy  of  ex- 
perience that  gave  new  and  living 
beauty  to  what  was  growing  stale.  And 
at  sll  times,  even  in  the  relatively  un- 
imaginative though  devout  voc.feration 
of  "Die  Ehrc  Gottes  aus  d:r  Natur,"  or 
in  B:ucJi'.=;  "Odysseus"  aria,  ber  singing 
hrd  a  r"ede€ming  breadth  of  style  and 
an  intensity  of  absorption  that  sug- 
gested sincerity. 

Mi.'s  Wifder's  vohe  Is  of  character- 
istic contralto  timbre,  dark,  smooth,  and 
I  of  fine  but  often  e:;:sssively  "closed" 
Qv.ality.    Emphasis  or  haste  exaggei-atr.' 
imo]r3^antlv  at  time-  this  hjadiness  of 
Itone:  but  when  she  avoids  it  her  voice 
I  i-,  of  unusual  beauty.  The  quiet  "Marias 
Wicgenlied"   of  Reger.   which  formed 
one  of  her  encores,  revealed  her  voice 
'and  style  at  their  b;st.    The  "Staend- 
chen" already  m?nt.oned  combined  an 


remarks  in   a  ven-   high-p^ched   Dui  |  jj^ygy^,]     evp,-essive,  pointed,  and  in 
pleasant  voice.    His  Prof.ram,  m^  oea    tdligent   treatment   of   detail  with 
into  polyphonic,  and  "active    or    use    i  ^u^^^'^r,  „v,„„  of  ,,hro=i.- 


ful"  music,  was  as  follows; 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  sharp  minor 
(Each);  Sarabande  (Purcell);  Sonata  in 
D   major    (D.   Scarlatti);    Ramble  on 

    .Bach's  aria  "Sheep  May  Graze  in  safety 

were  no  longer  hands,  but  were  more  like  the  ^hgn  a  Goodly  Shepherd  Watches 
feet  .of  a  goose-and  say  to  his  doctor:  "There's  o  er"  (Grainger)  ;  Pr^^^^^  ^e't^K 
1-^en  so  much  rain  that  there'll  be  many  mush-  ''Handelin  the  SU^n6.  - 

rooms  in  the  w:ods  this  fall.  How  fine,  how  ^  ^^j^g  ^ance  (Grainger);  One  More 
odorous  the  vir°s!"  When  he  went  to  bed,  he i nay.  My  John.  Set  By  (Grainger): 
would  dream  of  what  he  would  eat  the  next  day.  1  ;;Ne.r  ,  (Fau«-Grai^^^^^^^^ 


The  Harvard  University  orchestra 
I  Pierian  Sodality)  Mr.  Woodworth 
conductor,  will  give  a  chamber  music 
concert  in  Paine  hall.  Cambridge,  to- 
night. The  program  includes  Corelli's 
1  "Christmas"  concerto,  Bach's  concerto 
I  in  D  minor  for  harpsichord  (Ralph 
I  Kirkpatricki  Bach's  violin  concerto  in 
|E  major  (Malcolm  H.  Holmes)  and 
'  Hindemith's  "A  hunter  from  Kurpfalz 
;  rides  through'the  green  forest"  for  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet   a"H  ctri""^ 


In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Grainger 
«aid  that  music  as  an  accompaniment 
for  physical  activity— work,  dancing,  or 
marching,  or  something  of  the  kind— 
'wid  produced  one  charming  style  of 
composition;  polyphonic  music,  or  music 
intended  as  an  art  in  itself,  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  this  "useful,"  or  "applied," 
music. 

Mr.  Grainger's  clear  and  accurate 
toucli,  his  crisp  tone.  sparkUng  speed, 
land  command  of  sonorities,  equip  him 


li^ht  and  charming  grace  of  phrasin . 
that  might  easily  have  been  destroyed 
bv  such  detailed  interpretive  preoc-cup-- 
tion;  here,  too,  and  in  Gretchaninoff 
beautiful  song  "Weep-ng  Willow  Tree' 
(Which  she  sang  in  RuESisn).  Miss  Wie- 
der'.? voic;  caressed  the  e.nr  very  grate- 
fully.   In  the  fine  Hcndelian  air  "Dank 
sri  Dir.  Herr"  it  had  brilliance,  and  r.n 
expressive  variabil.ty  that  in  '"Es  is' 
vollbracht,"    from   Bach's    "St.  John 
Passion,  was  to  be  sought  rather  in  the 
intelligent  and  sensitive  treatment  of  ^ 
the  phrase  than  in  the  responsive  colo- 
I  ration  of  the  voice  Itself.    It  is  to  be 
I  hoped  that  Miss  Wieder  will  modify  a  r 
method  that  so  often  does  ill  justice  to  f 
her  voice.    Her  articulation  is  excellent.  [ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  to  mention 
the  charmingly  sung  "Sind  es  Schmer- 
z^n"  of  Brahm."  and  the  "Traum  Durcli  e 
Die  Dammerung  '  cf  Strauss,  both  o;  i 
which  were  especially  appreciated  b:'t 
[mIss  Wieder 's  audience. 
There  vyere  flowers 


Mrs.  Whitman 


br  ihf  iiuinbrr  o(  (Sod  actors  ant,  ihc 
sdmlrable  fa5hion  In  which  they  ac- 
quitted thcmflvrs.   It  is  the  acting  and 
thf  spotty  but  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tniy  direction  Of  Dorothy  Arzner  that 
give  the  picture      real  claim  to  favor- 
I  able  attention.   There  is  a  tendency  on 
-"^  the  part  of  th?  author  to  have  his 
Bv  FIIZABETH  BORTON  characters  execute  unmotivated,  an  oc- 

1^    Mrs  Hendricks  H.  Whitman,  proml-  casioncl  volte-face,  such  as  the  reforni 
!  nent  B<»ton  woman  whase  play  "Heri-  of  his  hero  from  a  Ray  dog  to  a  model 
'tage-^ened  at  the  Copley  Theatre  of  all  the  virtues,  aijd  the  too  com- 
pluTnl^y-  writes  her  plays  walking  f^ete  dtsintergraUon^^^^^^^^^ 

J         l^'^^'^^'^ni^^l^  ^"J^ha'^^y^nL-J.^c^r^ta^rto  the  hand- 
^h»m     .he  .aid  vekerdav     "The  some  philanderer,  Jerry  Stafford,  de- 

plete  form  In  my  mmd,  I  set  to  writing  J^^'o  u^^^  ^^^^  j 

It  out  on  paper.  ' 

Mr.s.  Whitman  was  born  with  the  love  ^j^^  always: 

of  the  theatre  in  her  veins;  she  has  her  ine  discharges  Julia  and 

never  cared  to  do  any  other  kind  of  f^'^^^  on  a  t" P.  having  repented  of' 
writing  except  writing  for  the  theatre  g«^s  oil  on  ^nd  offered 

She  comes  naturally  by  that-hex  ^,f,i.'"i^^,^iag';  ^hen  It  was  too  late.; 
father  was  a  playwright,  a  critic,  and  a  I",aTer  philip  is  cleaned  out  on 

producer  of  plays  (and  he  produced  the  .^./^^tock  market;  worse  than  that, 
first  motion  picture  filmed  in  American,  t^l%f/'^i'^,t'"„oney  belonging  to  Staf- 
her  uncle  was  Reginald  DeKoven,  com-  "^^.^o  had  made  him  his  broker., 
poser  of  charming  light  opera,  ni.gusted  bv  his  whining,  Julia  goes 

•■I  have  never  cared  to.  try  any  sort  t:  |taf ford 'and  offers  herself  to  him 
of  writing  except  playwnting,   she  sajs.  «  ^  Philip's  misuse 

-The    theatre-dramatic     E'tuations-  >l  he  wiu  ma    J^^^^  ,,^,f f ^red 

people— these  interest  me.  Despite  the  f.^^a^nge  of  heart,  gives  her  the  money 
fact  that  my  father  was  much  con-  ^  ^^g^^^f^t'^craig  of  course,  believes  only 
cemed  with  the  theatre,  and  my  back-  jF^fij,  dui,  ^  e  i 
gi-ound  made  me  familiar  with  its  needs  ^^^^g  himself  with  liquor,  he  goes 

and    limitations— the    thing    I    i^^ve      5^^'^  ^^^^^ 

learned  that  I  value  most,  is  how  to  ^^J.^^^'^Sy  mistake  He  allows  the 
take  criticism.  Prof  Baker,  with  whom  d^^  s^  W  ^ut  although  the 

I  studied  for  a  while,  taught  me  that  oiame  10^  ^^^^  Stafford 


by  French  Impifcslonlsm,  was  played 
with  more  feeling  for  tone  color  than 
for  a  rhythm.  With  Tchaikowsky  the 
concert  ended — except  for  the  encores 
which  followed — on  a  note  of  exuber- 
ance. There  was  much  applause.  S.  S. 


■hy 


It  is  a  hard  thing  to  learn,  but  in- 
finitely valuable— and  unfortunately 
women  aren't  often  permitted  to  learn 
,   v,«  ^hio^ifivo  with  themselves 


police  find  out  the'  ttuth,  Stafford 
clears  him  by  declaring  it  an  accident 
The  trial  over.  Julia  leaves  Craig__foi 


women  aren't  often  permitted  to  learn  ^h^„^^^^'  having,  somewhat  belatedly 
how  to  be  objective  with  themselves  Staffor^^^  ^^^^^ 
or  their  work.   They  are  everlastmglyi  discoverea  w^^ 

protected  against  buffets  and  knocks  ^™7u,Ya°        acting,  in  appearance 
and  given  the  idea  that  they  are  not  f^^^      "^^^^j^e,  she  made  a  thoroughly 
equal  to  the  fight,  and  must  be  pamp-  Satisfactory    heroine.      Her  personal, 
ered    and    looked    after,    and    their,  sat^iactory 
charming  little  efforts  to  be  creative  charm,  her  mn^^^ 
condescendingly  praLsed.  It  is  necessary  I  ^"/"^"eater  advantage.     As  the  i 
that  women  who  want  to  work,  fo^'l^lf^^n^eieon-like  JeriT  Stafford,  Frederic 
learn  to  look  at  it  simply  as  work,  and' ^^meieon  ukc  0     y    ^^^^^^^  i^B^ndi- 
not  as  a  pastime,  or  a  career  so  sacred  March  is  sm-  inconsistency  of  his 

that  they  must  lock  themselves  away,  capped  a  bit  Dy^^^^^^^ 
from  all  outside  influences  in  order  to  roie,  duo  gen^"^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^.^  Monroe 

pursue  it.    ^        .  rin-'cipv  li  a.  convincing  as  his  role  al- 

"Women  today  have  both  liberty  and  Owsley  is  c°h^'^„  fje^  offers  .some 
<^ducation.    They  never  had  these  t^wo  ows  an^^ 

things  before,  along  with  respectability  ^^Icome  numorou^      amusing  results, 
and  a  free  hand.  If  women  do  not  seize  is  seen  orieuy 
their  opportunity  to  do  good  honest  work    i^-  ^-  ^■ 
now,  they  may  never  have  it  again— 
I  for  the  world  has  always  swung  from 

periods  of  freedom  to  periods  of  repres-   

sion,  and  it  may  very  likely  repeat  the 


process.  .  ,    .  , 

Mrs.  Whitman,  active  in  social  circles, 
the  Vincent  Club,  and  amateur  theatri- 
cals, devotes  the  hours  from  9  to  1  every 
day,  to  her  writing.  "It  makes  no  differ-  1 
pnce  whether  I  write  badly  or  not,"  she 
says.  "If  I  write  badly,  I  tear  up  what 
I  have  done,  but  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  value  of  the  daily  grind." 

Slim,  tall,  handsome  and  vivacious, 
Mrs.  Whitman  looked  the  outdoor  wo- 
man in  her  soft  brown  tweeds  ^nd  knit- 
ted blou.se.  She  is  unpretentious,  easy, 
Dlert  and  gay.  '  . . 

"I  have  three  children,"  she  said 
and  I  have  been  a  good  mother  to 
iliem  in  one  thing  at  least.    I  have  let 
,  them  alone.   Oh,  I  have  seen  that  they 
,   got  to  school,  and  that  they  passed 
I  their  examinations,  and  all  thit.  but 
I  have  1st  each  one  learn,    just  as 
ciuicklv  as  he  could,  that  he  is  really 
tterlv  alpne  in  the  world.  Dependence 
a  "deadening  thing.    No  one  ever 


ETHEL  HUTCHINSON 
Ethel  Hutchinson,  Piahi^t.  P^fyed  th^ 
following  program  last  night  at  Jordar, 
Hall-  Jesu  Joy  of  Mans  Desiring, 
fach-H^;'  Chromatic  Fantasy  Bach, 
sonata,  opus  26,  Beethoven;  PapUlons, 
Schumann;  Intermezzo,  opus  US  ^ 
Caprlccio,  opus  76,  No.  2,  Rhapsody 

d'  Andalousie)  Turina;  Flower  Waltz, 
Tschalkowsky-Grainger. 

Miss  Hutchinson  gave  evident  pleasure 
to  an  audience  of  moderate  size  bjl 
the  fluency  and  vigor  of  her  playing 
U  frequent  graces  and  occa^iona 
tonal  brilliance.  Her  technique  ts 
strong  and  agile,  but  occasional 
fSlng  and  a  had  aim  produced 
rather  more  than  a  reasonable  quota 
of  fVlse  notes.    Nor  is  her  confident 


ipne  in  ine  wuwu.    ^v-h  of  laise  notes.    xi<."^  .v 

,s  a  acadening  thing.    No  orie  ever  ^jt,,^ether  justme^ 

amnui-ted  to  anything  who  didn  t  know  ,  '  judgment  revealed  by  her  playing 
that  he  had  to  do  his  own  J?b  and  all  ^  ^^^.^  already  popular  arJ 

»,iw,coK     T  want  mv  children  to    -^^  .  ■d,-v,  choral  Prelude 


TO  ^M^a  Hes^'s  aU^ady  popular  ar 
^^gf^nt  of  a  Bach  Choral  Prelude 
she  Kave  a  pleasant  simplicity,  the 
chorafe  itself  was  made  to.  sUnd  out 
clearly  from  the  accompanying  figures 
but,  strangely,  the  tinax;cent^  Ana 
not;  of  its  phrases  was  never  somided 
The    expressive    chromatic  meioau 
plS-ases  that  occur  toward  th«  c^s^  ° 
the  Chromatic  Fantasy  were  thrown  01 
rapidly  and  airily,  in  the  manner  o 
Chopinesque  decorations.  ^ut 
chii^n  played  Beethoven  s  Sonata  Op 
26,  with  the  variations  and  the  I^nftal 
march,  in  a  straightforward  manner 
mat  avoided  the  perils  °f  sentimentality; 
but  achieved  at  tunes-notebly   n  the 
opening  theme-an  awkward  angularity. 
It  was  perhaps  in  Schumann  s  PapU 
Ions"  that  the  pianist  was  at  her  best.^ 
Here  she  attained  a  notably  graceful,, 
thoroughly  romantic,  and  aP"V  <=fP"ij. 
clous  style  that  was  Pleaslng  in  iteeU 
and  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  cnar 
acter  and  Intent  of  the  mu.sic.  Almost 
equally  commendable  was  her  playing 
:Trodnc  Mar.i.  p  ^he  charming  A  major  Intermezzo 
Munv,,.  Ovvsif  >^  and  the  E  flat  Rhapsody  of  Brahms. 
^^^tn.'er^RoS.^r.p  she  was  extremely  successful  with  an  1 
'  A  onne  Taylor  the  Fire  Scene  from 

■  r  ir,f  K^a^n'v  '^£^&uere,"  in  which  she  achieved 
•  .iSSe,  MoLe^y la,  remarkable  brilliance  and  shimmer  of 

 •.  K?>f.»'v  toneTlor  not  too  distantly  .recallmg 

g;,^,?.   &^'r->  Ihe  orchestration  of  the  original  ver_- 

B-.-i^r   •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■    •  i.Honor  Among  sion.   A  pleasant  little  piece,  Jo^f^^^' 

-After  you  have  seen    Hono  ^^^^  ^^^^  was  applauded,  the 

invars"  currrnt  feature  film  composer  rose  from  a  place  in  tJie  audi- 

\  J,^iita.n  Th-atre,  think  over  what  ^  i^  acknowledge  the  tribute  The 
Tost°topS^ed  yo'l  and  it  will  probably  '^^^^  ^^^^  of  Turing,  not  unaflect^d 


by  "himself.    I  want  my  chU(^en 
discover  the  joy  and  strength  of  self 

, ''°Mrl'' Whitman  feels  that  there  Is  a 
'  mine  of  untouched  possibilities  for  wo- 
1  men  in  the  theatre,    from  the  play- 
wrlghfs  point  of  view.  "It  is  a  truism 
she  says,  "that  men  analyze  women  bet- 
ter than  women  can  analyze  themselves 
That  works  both  ways   Women  know 
if?r  more  about  masculine  psychology 
l'4n  men      From  that  angle,  women 
ought  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Prom 
another  angle,  they  ought  to  write  f 01 
the  stage— because  women  are  Innately 
and  necessarily  more    aramatic  than 
men      What  in  life  is  more  dramatic 
than  the  bearing  of  children,  and  giving 

(birth?"  _  

IVIETROPOLI'TAN 
-Honor  Among  Lovers' 

Jiili.%  Tra.vnor    _  Krodric  Man  i' 

jPirv  Slafforcl 
Phiiil'  CrHiS  . 
Monty  Dimn 
Doris  Blake 
M.nyhp'le  ... 
{';inroy  .  . . .  > 

Inspc'-'"''  ••■ 

MaisraiPt  •■• 


,   ,»om  ' 

■  r)oi"!''y 

"rara'momil 


UPTOWN  AND  OL'JfMPIA 
"East  Lynne" 

Fox  with  the  JoUowins  cast.  HardinK 

Is.ihrl  Carl.vie   c<)nrad  Natrrl 

Roboil.  Carlyle    c  ve  BrooU 

Cornelia  Garble    Bei'.vl  Mercnr 

Joyce   •  (\    p  He^{.'ip 

Mount  Severn   y  J-  sheffn-W 

Barbara  Hare   »  '^'/^j  Torren.; 

Rieharrt  Hare    t   fiiiiness  Davi 

Dodson,  the  butler  J.  ^^'g';.-,*!  ^ayn 

Doctor   TiniiaUI  Cosi' 

The  chief  question  provoked  by  Fox  s 
production  of  "East  Lynne"  is  not 
whether  in  form,  and  performance  it 
has  been  well  ..or  badly  done,  but 
whetheT  there  c'an  be  a  substantia 
voEue  for  motion  pictures  based  on 
noveL  and  plays  dating  hack  to  pr  - 
mld  or  post-Vlctorian  days.  The  stumo 
produce^rwill  be  anxious  to  know  the  r 
r^l1hli^•=;  reaction  to  such  efforts,  lor  u 
L"ch  pictures  are  hked  and  Patronised 
there  is  an  almost  endless  veto  of  Ut- 
erature  to  be  tapped,  the  literature 
which  delighted  and  satisfied  our  fore- 
fathers but  which  in  these  tense  bust- 
tag  daysV  apt  to  he  regarded  con- 

S^duTt^SVoVri^^^^ 

S'arratlve  of  ^^e  ^ari^  ti^ris'ed'to  s  e 
re^o^rSnV^li'tlfs^^^fn  in  the 

""'loxwaf  shrewd  enough  to  do  "East 

mmm 

shadow  as  his  tcchi^iciaiw  na 

appearance  in  a  Play  ^hicn  n 
?''Vfr%'eX\Tf"Crcom^^^^^ 
^^EaK^alW  has  heen^  tear^ 

i;^*^'wuh' women  Thousands  of 
?cT-^lr'^en"hed  hrnXercWets  have  been 
dedicated  to  poor  Lady  Isab^ 

The  picture  "P^^^^Xie  ?ow  named 
em's  marriage  to  Carwe        ^^^j  j^as 
Robert  Ulstead  Lynne, 
vowed  to  bring  MayfairJ^  ^^^^^^ 
her   husbands   ancesii*  resentfu 
Cornelia,  his  spinster  sis'^e  ,  ^.^^ 
of  her  youth,  gayety  and  10 
and  laughter   sooii  crushes  ne 
husband   sentimenta^  as^a^  lo^, 

^""V^^^i  mtle  son  brightens  her  gloomy 
only  her  little  son  D  g^^^^^  of  Capt. 
days.    The    re  app  ^^.^^^  ^ 

Francis  Levison  01  ti  ^^^^^^ 
matic  corps,  who  had  10  ^^.^^ 

tragic     Cornelia's  slanderous 
becomes  tragic-  generations  of 

tongue    and    the    ^"  ^  ^    fg^ce  her 
Puritanism  hehmd  t.ariy  e 
from  her  home  alone_  -rne  o^y 
stay  with  his  father,  isabel^^^ 
land,  with  If ^ison  goes  ^.^^ 

worse..  Th^  fA^Cr  in  Paris  in  1870, 
time  In  Placme  her  in  ir 

^^^^  *^..Ea^  Lynne^  was  written  in 
whereas    East  ^y""=^  off  Levi- 

^^"•bu?  t^hey  gefls^l  back  to  Eng- 
son;  but  tney  |c  glimpse  and  night  s 
land  fo.':°he  last  gamp 

"'^^  ""vertakS  her.  pandering  from 
ness  overtakes  nei.  ^^.^^ 

■Vfpr'carlyle  is  ^een  carrying  her 
broken  bod?So%he  house  in  the  fmal 
^"^^s  Harding  whose  beauty  is  of^the 
spirit  as  well  as  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
Memorable   P^^^^'^sSe   denotes  each 

her  early  s^h^jj^ny,  never  stressing 
downward  step  skiiiuuy,  ^^^^^^ 

^■"^her'love  is  ?o rtt^t^g  her,  she  Is 
'h°*f  ^Miss  Loftus  likewise  gives  a 

^^P^-  ;»ntiv  fine  performance  as  the 
consistently  line  ^  t^,^ 

bitter  CorneUa    Mr  f  roo 
Levisons,  the  attractive 

weakling  man  ^°^^^\Jur.  Heggie 
treacheries.  Mr.  Nage^an  ^^^^^ 

are  excellent,  ana  iviia»    ^  j^jj^j  ggr- 

usual  wistful  self  as  ine  ^ 

vant,  Joyce.   ^, ,,.  I 


Holmes    Kranlilin  I'arUer 

SDriiitf   . .  .  ■  ■  j   Charlotte  Waiter 

Mrs.  Maitland      •  •  .7    Ha"  y  Swbbs 

Long  before  now  it  became  apparent 
that  a  good  actress  could  do  wonders 
with  a  film  that  was  of  no  great  in- 
trinsic importance.    This  fact  Ls  once 
.more  demonstrated,  even  more  convinc-i 
mgly  than  usual,  by  "Millie,"  feature! 
I  film  at  the  New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  1 
1  Helen  Twelvetrees,  presented  with  wnat 
l^?iust\?laslly  the  Wst  Part  >n  her 
career  gives  so  honest  a  performance 
hi  I,  stfgy  part  that  she  holds  the  in- 
erSt  cofftlnuously  through  what  won  d. 
otherwise  be  a  somewhat  dull  and  la,bor- 
tog  producUon.   The  script,  taken  from 
the  widely  advertised  novel  by  Donald 
Henderson  Clark,  describes  in  extreme 
detail  the  Ufe  of  a  girl  who  found  that 
marriage  brought  her  only  unhapptoes^ 
and  decided  to  lead  a  free  hfe  there- 1 
after.    There  are  frequent  doses  of  the 
good  old  hokum,  ending  in  a  murder 
trial  that  proves  once  again  how  a  well- , 
stiged  mother  and  child  reunion  wi  ; 
upset  the  sternest  jury..  That  trial  is  j 
one  of  the  most  effective  bits  m  the  ^ 
Dicture,  but  the  very  seriousness  with  1 
which  it  is  carried  out  makes  you  won- ; 
der  if  the  director  did  not  have  a  slight- 
ly  satirical  intent  in  the  back  of  his  j 

'"Millie  Blake,  young,  beautiful  and 
trusting,  marries    the    wealthy  Jack 
Maitland  and  then  leaves  him  when 
she  discovers  that  he  is  unfaithful.  She 
refuses  to  take  alimony  nor  will  she 
deprive  her  child  Connie  of  the  com- 
forts of  a  rich  home.    Henceforth  she 
drifts  from  one  man  to  another,  re- 
fusing to  marry  them  but  always  doing 
her  share  to,  help  their  work  and  never 
accepting  money  or  presents.  The  years 
pass  and  Connie  grows  up,  to  attract 
in  her  turn  the  attentions  of  Jimmy 
Damier,  an  unscrupulous    man  about 
town  who  had  once  been  Mllhe  s  lover. 
Convinced  of  his  evil  intentions,  Millie 
shoots  him  and  when  put  on  trial  re- 
fuses to  tell  the  reason  for  the  kil  - 
Ing    She  is  saved  in  a  melodraijwtic 
fashion  when  some  friendly  reporters 
produce  Connie,  who  promptly  gives  the 
whole  story  and  obtains  an  acquittal 
for  her  mother.  ,    ,  „ 

Miss  Twelvetrees,  aging  convincing- 
ly with  the  passing  of  the  17  years  cov- 
ered by  the  film,  proves  her  ever-in- 
creasing capabilities  as  a  dramatic  act- 
ress by  making  you  believe  in  the  real- 
ity of  Millie's  sordid  story.  In  the  earlier 
sequences  she  becomes  at  times  alarm- 
ingly coy,  but  this  soon  disappears  m 
her  emotional  scenes.  Of  a  very  large 
supporting  cast,  there  can  be  room  to 
mention  only  a  few.  Robert  Ames  does 
good  work  as  a  reporter  whom  MilUe 
loved  but  would  not  marry;  Joan  Blon- 
dell  and  LUyan  Tashman  are  a  hand- 
Isome  pair  of  gold-diggers;  John  HalU- 
day'  makes  a  manful  effort  with  the 
I  incomprehensible  Jimmy  Damier  and 
Anita  Louise  is  appropriately  sweet  and 
Innocent  as  Connie. — E.  L.  H, 


« 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  ^ 

"^If 'rn-.alUin.   screen   drama  ^f^lf^jA 
SaSc  hy  Douald  H-nderson  Cla  ue^.^^^j^j  i,y 
by   John   Francis   Dillon  -•^".^    i,,^.  ,,asf. 
Radio  Pictures  with  the  louo  .^^^.^^^.^^„ns 

MilUe    Liiyan  Tasiinuin 

Helen    . .    Kobert  Amc«; 

Tommy    .   .loan  Blonde  11 

Angle   ;'. .  John  Hallida>  i 

Jimmy  Damier    James  Hall, 

Jack   Mailland    Anita  Lonisc 

roiiMip    K,lnnind  B,  


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath" 

An  all-talkinir  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
prSinairy  produced  at  the  RePiW'c^^'J^';- 

&^l,K-,/.-.-V.-.Char,otg,G.^^ 

tey  Haywood  .CUff  Edwa'rts 

"%mbrey.'.V.'.'.  .  .  -  . .  •  Po'''>'?';„*^''mr» 

^•1  linW^Wei'  : .  Nataiil^'forhead 

Frpdcrick  L"li«   Sidney  Bracy 

^".fer.  Bedropm-  and  Bath  "  cuiren 
screen  feature  at  If  ew  %State^i^ 
is  a  sturdy  old  farce  uux 
Entertaining  atidiences     nee  19^ 
has  all  the  sure-fire^^  over  I 

have  proved  their  wortn  ^^„dings, 
again:  there  are  h^^y^rretag ,  hus- 
mistaken    identities,    >4  .  j  g^^d 

binds,  silly  Xoueh  on?  room  into  an- 
wild  chases  thiough  one 
other,  under  the  beds,  ov  ^^^^ing 
,up  the  fire-escape,  into  t^  location 
pU  and  every  other  comt 
that  you  can  imagine  A 
it  and  roar  with  laugnt   ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
that    the    sad-iacea  ci^^rlotte  Green- 
I  tangles  himsElf  up  in^      makes  fren- 
,  wood's  lo-ng  legs  or  arms  ^gr  of 

I  zledly  embarrassed  w^^^^es  it  strikes 
handsome  ladies.  Some^  ^ 
MWog    £out  Xt.^^^ 

ST^ucr^o^e  r.?!.  than  Bus- 
tar  Keaton  conversaUonai. 

The  plot  is  so  tanfie"  H  j^jfrey 
concise  summary  is  Imp^io  Virginia 
Hayward,  .desirous  of  maw^  g^^^^^  ^e- 
Embrey,  is  ^fi^t^.  ^arrv  before  her 
cause  she  '^ll  "^.^^Ts  ^tled.  Jeffrey 
older  sister,  AngeUca  is  s  j^gginald 
runs  over  a  solemn  yo"^  tacking 
ll^^ng,  who  earns  his  ^^'^Iggie  into 
signs  on  trees  ,hln  starts  the  legend 
the  house  and  then  sia^  ^^^^^  ^1 
that  he  is  a  terrmc  la"^  an 


ceni  K.  ..i.  s  reputation,  .J:^^ 
and  All,:,  Uca  breaks  things  off.  ine 
onlv  ^>.lution  then  Is  to  niake  her  out 
and  out  jealous,  so  Jeffrey  f^"ds  RegRie 
(n  9  ninrp  called  the  Seaside  inn  ana 

Ih'lre'-s  ^'niend.  Polly  Hathaway  to  com- 
promlsP  him.  Just  about  everytJilng  pos 
slblc  happens  from  then  on,  but  It  all 
ends  with  wedding  bolls. 
Bust«r  Keaton  Is  his  "sual  self  In  the 
role  of  the  timid  Reggie  who  l^rnea 
to  make  love  like  Apa<;he  biit  the 
iproduction  was  so  elaborat^  as  to  sub 
merge  his  meek  uncomprehension  m  a 

flood  of  scenery. 


Charlotte  Greenwood 


111.",'  iluy  aio  able  lo  opt'n  ii.  w  doors 
of  expression,  through  which  Im- 
mediately troop  many  eager  followers. 
Mary  Wigman.  the  German  dancer,  is 
one  who  did.  Her  followers  have  already 
brought  much  of  her  vision  and  dis- 
covery to  America;  audiences  here  are 
likely  to  forget  that  the  whole  modern 
German  dance  school  roots  from  her. 

Much  has  been  written  about  her 
dancing.  It  is  unique  In  many  features 
—It  is  expression  by  means  of  the  bodv 
(music  Is  not  necessary,  though  sound 
leffects  sometimes  aid  in  focusing  the 
rhythm);  It  makes  no  use  of  personal 

stcijcij.   '.-rt  (.  irener-    imagiietism — the  '  dancer,  projects  none 

strides  over  the  ^>}?^?  ^^mf^wriu-Mds  IS  pf  ^^er  own  personal  charm,  but  rather 
— '  ive,  whlle_cUH^EQwara^^^  ^  inartistic  and  inappro- 

priate; it  is  neither  interpretative,  pic- 
torial, nor  symbolic— but  It  is  bodily 
movement  alone,  in  definite  patterns, 
and  evocative  of  purely  choreographic 
emotions  in  the  observer — just  as  pure 
music  (Bach  iugues,  for  example)  call 
up  no  images,  but  do  stir  purely  musi- 
cal emotions  in  the  hearer.  In  other 
words,  Mary  Wigman's  dancing  is  an 
art. 

Up  to  now,  dancing — particularly 
stage  dancing,  as  apart  from  ritualistic, 
or  folk  dancing — has  been  popularly 
confused  with  entertainment.  As  long 
as  the  dancer  is  rigidly  required  to  look 
pretty,  act  charming,  .perform  tricks,  or 
tell  a  tale,  she  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rather  pleasant  form  of  vaudeville. 
But  when  dancing  is  made  a  means  of 
expression  through  rhytlim  and  rno- 
tion,  the  shackles  are  ofl — ant^  then 'let 
the  dancers  experiment  as  they  will. 
The  road  Is  open. 

Mary  Wigman's  dancing  Is  terse —  i 
there  is  never  a  movement  too  many,  I 
or  too  complicated;  it  is  sharp,  sure  j 
of  itself,    clear-cut;    her  rhythm  is 
magnificent — seeming  to    strain  out- 
ward from,  within,  or  press  In  around 
her  from  outside,  a  cosmic  rhythm,  not 
subject  to  the  dancer's  will,  but  con- 
)  trolling  her,  as  if  _lt  were  a.  fr,r/-»  ir, 

I  resistible  and  omnipotent.    Her  hiven-  I 
j  tion.  is  free  and  resourceful  but  never  1 
ttrained;  her  movements  are  of  the  i 
simplest.   Her  technique  is  dependable, 
well  rounded;  every  muscle  is  under 
control,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
overdevelopment,  strain,  or  tension  any- 
where.   And  her  choreographic  ideas, 
prove  her  the  great  dancer.  Simple, 
vivid,    intense — they   inspire   the  De- 
holder  with  that  sense  of  rediscovery 
of  simple  things,  that  is  the  gift  of 
the  arts. 

Her  ceremonial  figure,  with  its  Orien- 
tal calm — a  theme  with  variations;  the 
cream  figure.   to,ssed   and  lashed  by 
tides  of  v/eariness,  despali".  and  frus- 
tration; the  dance  of  sorrow,  a  female 
figure  in  a  cruel  vise  that  snaps  the 
thread  of  endm-ance  and    she  falls 
.■^enselsss  and  spent;  the  magnificently 
expressive  witch    dance,    an   orgy  of  ; 
savage  intensity;  the  languor  awaken-  , 
ing  to  ecstasy  of  the  pastorale — these  ' 
are  gem,s  of  dancing.    The  monotony  I 
v'hirl  revealed  deeper  meanings  at  sec-  ! 
end  seeing — bscame  a   prayer  and  a 
fanatic  frenzy;  the  gypsy  moods,  and 
the  allegro  airoso  touched  the  light, 
gay,  iiisouciante  note. — E.  B. 

BRUCE  AND  ROSALIND  SIMONDS 

A  concert  of  music  for  two  pianos  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall  by  Bruce  Simonds,  who  is,  of 
course,  well  known  in  this  region,  and 
his  wife,  Rosalind  Simonds,  a  capable 
pianist  whose  light  has  hitherto  been 
hid  under  a  bushel.  Their  program  was 
as  follows:  Bach,  organ  prelude  and 
fugue  in  C  minor  (arranged  by  Harold 
Bauer) ;  Mozart,  duettino  concertante 
(arranged  by  Busoni) ;  Brahms,  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn;  Bax,  The 
Poisoned  Fountain,  the  Devil  that 
Tempted  St.  Anthony;  Debussy,  En 
blanc  et  noir;  Bruce  Simonds,  "Sweet 
Kate"  (English  country  dance  tune) ; 
Rachmaninoff,  second  suite  (Alia  Mar- 
cia.  Valse.  Tarantella). 

The  playing  of  these  two  pianists 
justly  gave  pleasure  to  their  audience. 
Thoughtful,  sensitive  performance  came 
from  each,  with  many  delicacies  and 
felicities  of  phrase  and  tone,  and  with 
richness  and  variety  of  sonority.  Their 
joint  performance  is  well  considered  and 
in  the  impressionistic  and  descriptive 
tone  poems  of  Bax  could  hardly  have 
been  better.  But  in  such  music  as  that 
of  Bach.  Mozart,  Brahms,  all  is  not  pic- 
torial or  emotional  effect;  definite  mu- 
sical materials — for  their  own  sake — 
must  be  made  clear  and  handled  lu- 
cidly and  musically.  It  is  here  that  it 
becomes  apparent  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simonds  have  not  yet  thoroughly 
worked  out  the  teshiiique  of  their  joint 
art.  In  their  performance  of  the  Mo- 
zart Duettino,  for  example,  there  was 
much  that  wai  delightful — a  puriing 
delicacy  of  passage  work,  exquisite  grace 
in  phrasing,  a  consummate  neatness  of 
response  from  player  to  player;  but  the 
very  delicacy  of  their  work  demanded 
a  clearer,  even  colder  articulation,  a 
more  sparing  use  of  the  pedal,  than  was 
theiis,  if  all  u-as  to  be  transnal-ent  to 
the  listener.  Through  failure  to  realize 
this  fact  much  detail  was  lost  in  a  vague 
mui-mur  of  soi't.  rapid,  legatissimo 
sounds  that  in  a  small  room,  with  but 
one  piano  to  hear,  might  have  been 
vei-y  plcaEing.  Eusoni's  hand  in  this 
arrangement  seemed  to  be  audible  in 
some  ratner  im-Mozartean  thickness  of 


Christy.  Jan  Peers  and  SaUy^Eller^. 


BRONSON  DE  COU  , 

Bronson  De  Cou  showed  the  second  I- 
his  "Dream  Pictures"  yesterday  after-  ( 
on  In  Symphony  hall.  His  subject 
IS  "The  Holy  Land:  Syi-ia  and  Pales- 
le."  The  music  accompanying  some  of 
e  pictures  was  by  Pi-okofleff.  Kerelby, 
ich-Siloti.  Sibelius;  two  Negro  spirit- 
.Is  sang  by  Paul  Robson;  a  native 
;douin  song;  an  old  Hebrew  chant— 
at  might  have  been  written  by  Rim- 
y-Korsakov  for  an  oriental  scene; 
song  .sung  by  John  McCormack;  and 
loral  numbers,  "The  Birthday  of  a 
Lng";  als3  "Celestial  voices"  hummed 
pictures  of  the  beautiful  "Dome  of 
e  Rock"  miscalled  the  "Mosque  of 
mar,"  were  on  the  screen.  There  was 
large  and  most  appreciative  audience, 
nich  admired  the  colored  photography 
id  enjoyed  Mr.  De  Cou's  pleasingly 
formal  descriptions  and  comments, 
ne  most  impressive  of  the  pictures 
■re  those  of  the  ruins  of  Colossal  Baal- 
k,  and  those  of  the  nightmarish 
illey  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  It 
Duld  be  hard  to  say  which  pictures 
ere  the  most  beautiful;  which  of  those 
ustrating  street  scenes,  buildings,  and 
le  daily  life  of  the  people,  Jews  and 
rabs,  in  town  and  in  lonely  places,  in 
le  shop  or  guarding  sheep  were  the 
ost  interesting.. 

Mr.  De  Cou  began  by  saying  that 
iere  were  three  reasons  why  tourists 
d  not  visit  the  Holy  Land  in  crowds: 
le  deforestation,  the  absencs  of  even 
irly  good  hotels,  though  the  new  one 
,  Jerusalem  which  he  had  not  seen 
as  reported  to  be  excellent;  the  lack 
authenticity  In  the   location  and 

en  the  present  existence  of  places 
jlled  holy.  If  you  go  to  Jerusalem  or 
ethlehem.  he  said,  go  about  without 

guide.  Mr.  De  Cou  is  as  skeptical 
bout  the  sacred  spots  in  Jerusalem 
s  was  Sir  Frederick  Trevis  in  his  book 
The  Land  that  is  Desolate"— it  was 
hst  published  two  years  before  the 
orld  war— though  Mr.  De  Cou  is  not  , 
3  contemptuous  and  ironical  as  Sir 
Yederick  in  his  incredulity.  Dean 
tanley  was  not  the  last  to  rejoice  in 
he  thought  "that  the  old  city  itself 
ies  buried  20,  30,  40  feet  below  those 

retched  shops  and  receptacles  for 
\nglo-Oriental  convenience";  nor  was 
Av.  De  Cou  the  first  to  cry  out  against 

,e  gaudy  ornamentation  of  the  Church 

i;fthe  Holy  Sepulchre. 
^?5*)-!re  were  pictures  of  Damascus, 
faffa,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  ssa, 
>Iazareth.  Tiberius.  Bethlehem,  the 
esert,  Sacred  mountains.  There  were 
triking  portraits  of  venerable  priests 
id  dwellers  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
\vns;  there  were  several  of  the  wailing 
vail,  of  the  magnificent  interior  of  the 
Some  of  the  Rock  with  its  blaze  of  red 
ind  gold,  its  marvelous  mosaics,  yet  "a 
loly,  reverential  place,  the  shrine  of  a 
frave  religion,  a  place  of  unfathomable 
aim." 

\^  One  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  is 
nuch  more  agreeable  to  see  this  land 
)ridesolation  pictured  and  described  as 
)nd\sits  comfortably  in  Symphony  hall 
:^axi  it  would  be  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ships accompanying  the  actual  tour  and 
isten  M  the  conflicting  statements,  the 
jonfusing  chatter  of  the  professional 
;uides. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  "Dream 
Pictures  '  will  be  shown  next  Saturday 
ifternoon:  "Unusual  Europe."  featuring 
soviet  Russia,  Lake  Garda,  Prague  and 
he  Dalmatian  coast.  p.  H. 

MARY  WIGMAN 

;  Mary    Wigman    made    her  second 

(Boston  appearance  last  night  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  audience  was  very 
large,  and  warmly  Interested  and  ap- 
preciative. Her  new  dances  were: 
Ceremonial  Figure,  Dream  Image,  and 
Dance  of  Sorrow,  from  (Visions),  and 
Allegro  Airoso,  from  suite  based  on 
Spanish  songs  and  rhythms. 
Dances  repeated  from  the  program 
"en  some  months  ago  at  her  first 
earance  were:  Witch  Dance,  from 
|jns:  Monotony  Whirl  Danc^  from 
iSration;  Festive  Rhythm,  Pastoral, 
7  two  Gypsy  moods  from  ShUting 
cape. 

,  are  few  beings  so  strong,  free, 
'    .onest  in  their  reactions  to  art 


Xtie  e  a  t  r  e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Having  stated  la.st  Sunday  that  Nance  O'Neill  was  .seen  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  London  In  1902,  we  asked  If  she  had  played  the  role  In  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cody  of  New  Bedford  writes  that  he  saw  her  In  that 
city  "subsequent  to  1902."  Lester  Lonergan  then  took  the  part  of  Essex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Girrloer  saw  her  as  Elizabeth  in  Providence,  when  stie 
played  Judith  in  tha  same  week.  According  to  the  records,  when  she 
•'started  on  a  tour  of  the  world  in  Mai-ch,  1900,  and  opened  in  that  month 
at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W."  Then  she  proceeded  to  England  and  reappeared  on 
the  London  stage  at  the  Adelphl  on  Sept.  l,  1902,  as  Magda.  The  question 
now  comes  up;  Did  she  first  fume  and  storm  and  weep  Elizabeth  In 
London  or  in  some  American  town,  and  when? 

"Elizabeth  the  Queen,"  in  which  Miss  Fontanne  and  Mr.  Lunt  will  be 
teen  tomorrow  night  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  was  produced  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  at  P.^iladelphia  on  Sept.  29,  1£30.  New  York  first  saw  the  play  on 
Nov.  3  of  that  year. 

In  New  York  the  program  stated  that  Mr.  Maxwell  Anderson,  the  author, 
had  not  attempted  to  dramatize  StTachey'.s  biography.  It  might  also  have 
iitated  that  he  as  well  as  Mr.  Strachey  had  in  all  probability  read  the  vivid 
description  of  Elizabeth  in  John  Richard  Green's  "Short  History  of  the 
English  People." 

iTo  one  going  to  this  play  should  grieve  if  Mr.  Anderson  has  not  confined 
himself  strictly  to  historical  facts.  Facts?  Do  historians  themselves  agree 
as  to  the  character  of  the  "Virgin  Queen"?  Have  not  some  denied  the 
.iustice  of  (his  prefix  to  Queen? 

She  was  far  from  being  a  prude,  as  Bassompierre  found  out.  How  did 
{the  story  that  she  was  really  a  man  originate?  Did  not  an  English  writer 
R  few  years  ago  discuss  at  great  length  and  with  the  gusto  of  a  medico- 
anatomist  the  reason  for  her  alleged  asceticism? 

All  this  does  not  enter  into  Miss  Fontanne's  portrayal  of  the  part,  for 
sne  has  the  right  to  queen  it  as  she  thinks  she  would  have  acted  and  spoken 
nad  she  been  on  the  throne  in  those  years.  And  for  her  conception  of  the 
roie,  prompted  of  course  by  Mr.  Anderson's  lines — though,  as  some  would 
have  it  a  play  is  not  a  play  till  it  is  acted— she  has  been  enthusiastically 
praised  by  leading  critics  and  critical  audiences. 

There  are  lines  in  the  play  that  call  to  mind  the  magnificent  dress  of 
tne  period— as  the  silver  armor  that  excited  bitter,  sneering  words  between 
Kaielgn  and  Essex.  It  was  a  cruel,  in  many  respects  a  brutal,  age.  Mr. 
AJired  Head  in  an  interesting  article  cites  the  case  of  Arnold  Cosby,  who 
foully  mtirdered  Milord  Burke"  and  said  in  defence  at  the  trial  that  the 
said  Burke  had  pulled  his  nose  the  night  before.  "The  defence  would  have 
oeen  considered  adequate  had  not  the  gentleman  who  was  prosecuting  bril- 
liantly- attributed  Cosby's  apprehension  to  so  as  disinterested  spectator  as 
UOd.  It  was  manifest  that  God  wanted  Cosby  punished,  for  when  the 
murderer  rode  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  both  Burke's  horse  and  his  own 
seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  carry  him,  and  the  wounds  bled  afresh  as  soon 
as  ne  was  out  of  sight.  God's  will  be  done !   Cosby  was  condemned  to  death." 

Strachey  and  Green  before  him  have  pictured  Elizabeth,  with  Flemish 
detaiL  Victor  Hugo  painted  her  in  a  few  lines:  "Mary  Stuart  played  with  a 
fan,  and  Elizabeth  with  the  axe.  Unequal  match.  Again  the  two  were 
livalo  in  literature.  Mary  Stuart  made  French  verses;  Elizabeth  translated 
Horace.  Elizabeth,  ugly,  decreed  herself  beautiful,  loved  quatrains'  and  acros- 
tics, caused  the  keys  of  towns  to  be  presented  to  her  by  Cupids,  pinched 
her  lips  like  the  Italians,  and  rolled  her  eyes  like  the  Spaniards,  had  In  her 
wardrobe  three  thousand  gowns  and  toilettes,  of  which  some  were  costumes 
of  Minerva  and  Amphitrite,  esteemed  the  Irish  for  the  breadth  of  their 
shoulders,  covered  her  farthingale  with  tinsel  and  spangles,  doted  on  roses, 
swore,  blasphemed,  stamped  v;lth  her  feet  In  anger,  struck  with  her  fist  her 
maids  OH  honor,  sent  Dudley  to  the  devil,  beat  Chancellor  Burleigh,  who 
'I  whimpered,  the  old  fool,  spit  upon  Mathew,  throttJed  Hatton,  boxed  Essex 
on  the  ears.  .  .  .  What  she  did  for  Bassompierre,  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
had  done  for  Solomon.  (Regina  Saba  coram  rege  crura  denudavit.)  Where- 
fore Is  was  correct,  holy  scripture  having  established  the  precedent.  That 
v/hlch  is  biblical  may  be  AngUcan."  , 

Would  an  English  audience  accept  Mr.  Anderson's  play?  It  would  not ' 
have  Mr,  Parker's  "Disraeli."  But  Julius  Caesar  was  probably  not  whoUy 
the  man  described  by  Plutarch,  and  there  are  those  today  who  insist  that 
Messalina  was  grossly  slandered  by  Suetonius  the  garrulous  gossip,  Tacitus 
the  sour  historian,  Juvenal  the  satirist,  who  snickered  over  the  corruption 
he  assailed. 

Let  us  accept  history  and  biography  as  written  by  Mr.  Anderson— or  by 
Miss  Fontanne. 


Sir  WilltDjn  Rothenstein,  in  his  frank  and  entertaining  "Men  and  Memo- 
ries," tells  of  his  meeting  George  Bernard  Shaw  at  the  time  the  latter  was 
rhiefly  known  as  a  journalist  writins  musical  criticism  for  the  World;  known 
also  as  a  Fabian. 

"I  admired  Shaw  for  one  thing  especially- he  did  not  wait  until  he  was 
(famous  to  behave  like  a  great  man.  In  fact,  he  had  early  singled  himself' out 
'from  among  his  fellows  as  a  remarkable  character.  He  had  all  the  ease  ajid 
assurance,  'he  endearing  right-headedness  and  wrong-headedness,  the  ever- 
weening  outspokenness  that  English  society  recognizes  so  generously  now 
that  the  whole  world  has  acclaimed  him.  But  he  w-orked  long  and  hard 
to  be  accepted  In  the  position  he  so  candidly  assumed.  ...  Shaw  was  a 
wild  man  in  public,  violent,  aggressive,  paradoxical;  in  private  he  was  the 
instinctive  gentleman,  ever  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  unpopular, 
tender-hearted  and  generous,  though  he  had  httle  enough  in  thase  days  to 
be  generous  with.  ...  He  was  a  figure  apart— brilliant,  genial,  wholesome, 
a  great  wit,  a  gallant  foe  and  a  staunch  friend,  a  Swift  without  bitterness, 
sharer  and  castigator  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  whose  cap,  though  of  Jaeger,  j 
was  worn  as  gaily  as  Motley."  , 


We  spoke  of  Trent  In  Mrs.  Whitman's  "Heritage,"  played  at  the  Copley  I 
last  week,  as  a  "family  retainer."  a  vague  description,  but  one  was  not  told  ! 
wnetner  he  were  a  butler,  valet,  or  a  general  man  Friday  in  the  Ripley ; 
nousehold.    Fifty  years  ago  Ludovic  Celler,  whose  real  name  was  Louis  ! 
Lecierq,  published  three  or  more  volumes  entitled  "Etudes  Dramatiques." 
cjne  was  entitled  "Les  Valets  au  Theatre."   It  is  a  curious  work,  showing 
the  valet  ar,  a  rascal,  a  devoted  supporter  of  his  master  in  villainy  or  in 
good  deeds,  skilled  in  intrigue,  vntty  or  duU.  from  Xanthias  in  "The  Frogs" 
or  Aristophanes  to  Jean  in  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon."   Today  the  butler 
is  tisuaUy  given  to  wisecracks,  or  he  is  represented  as  superior  to  his  em- 


[[howJ^MIpippe?^''''''  to  ;npk-(^ 
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plovers  and  se»y  contemptuous.  Trent  is  Uke  ^^e  oW-la^monea  r-egro 
mat  those  he  served-the  Morrises,  the  ^'^^""l; 

•an  endurance  in  the  land";  despising  newcomers,  however  wealthy,  as; 

■"'"•J?e?rS";imple  in  his  fidelity.  Ten  to  one  he  never  J^^ed  a  preU^^ 
parlor  maid;  his  ears  were  never  boxed!  There  never  was  a  master  like 
hi^*  no  bov  was  ever  like  his  master's  son.  i  i 

'I^  acL  might  easily  have  made  Trent  ridiculous.  --sent:menU^ 
»  bor«.  Mr.  Mark  Kent  played  the  part  with  a  fine  ^PP^^^^^^^  "'^ /L^^^^ 
lovVble  character.  The  servant  s  devotion  seemed  natural,  inevitable.  There 
iL  iVe^trn;  never  servility.  In  the  denunciation  of  Lydia  there  was 
riSteoS  ln5^gna;ion.  He  had  seen  through  her  from  the  moment  she 
enter^  the  ho-ise-  he  more  than  suspected  her  approaching  infidelity,  but 

Si  Jeaictlor  his  master's  wife  restrained  him  -^U  t^t  ^j.^^ 
Jr^J   wnwVrimlrab^v  the  scene  of  the  disnncsal  was  played  by  Mr.  Kent 
S^Mr  Ciimo"     AllThrough  the  play  the  speech  and  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Kentwere^gnificant.  There  was  no  undue  emphasis.  There  was  no  super- 
fluity of  gesture.  His  silence  was  eloquent.   


harmonization  and  a  cadenza  that  wa 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  th 
rest  of  the  music. 

Brahms 's   "St.   Anthony"  variation 
arc  less  absorbing  in  the  two-piano  ar ;  in  Internment. 


T^.    Alter  wie  uirection  "He  goes  nis 
way"   (four  measures  from  the  end) 
viola  and  piano  finish  pianissimo.  It" 
was  suggested  that   the  sub-title  of 
these  settings  should  be  "Songs  written! 

■■    Dale  is  classed  as  a| 


rangement  made  by  the  composer  that 
in  the  original  orchestral  version,  wltl 
its  delightful  instrumentation.  It  wa; 
played  very  well,  except  for  the  ex- 
cessively thunderous  volume  of  sounc 
with  which,  unexpectedly,  the  ear; 
of  the  audience  were  at  time 
assailed.  Mr.  Simonds's  own  arrange 
ment  of  a  beautiful  old  English  dance 
tune  went  to  unnecessary  lengths  tc 
produce  variations  upon  it  that  were 
i  tortured  and  unrecognizable.  ' 


member  of  the  Neo-Romantic  school. 

Lilv  Pons,  who  will  sing  in  Symphony 
hall  'for  the  benefit  of  the  Traveler" 

Aij  c^iofv  npYt  Wprinpsdav  nieht,  made     n.iriioii^:  j!;awm  umciiiie.  arcompamei. 
Aid  Society  next  "^"'^^'^f^  "i^'A"; '^^^     TXIESDAY— S>  mphoiiy  hall.  8:).-.  p.  M.  The 

her  first  appearance  at  the  Metropon-    Hampton  instiiutp  choir,    r.  Kaihaniei 
tan  Opera  House  on  Jan.  3,  1931,  tax-    Peti.  .  luidiictor.  See  fneciai  notice.  _ 
ing  the  part  of  Lucia  in  Donizetti's 


at  tiie  Colon  dper;i.  .  pend 

August  and  September  m  Fiance.  HeJ". 
physician  is  now  trying  to  "fatten  het". 
up."  Her  performance  is  so  easy  that 
an  audience  believes  she  is  not  ner\'ousJ- 
"but  those  close  to  her  say  Lily  Pons 
suffers  so  much  from  fright  before  shg 
goes  onto  the  stage  that  she  Is  frer: 
quently  subject  to  nausea."  She  and; 
her  husband  in  Februarj'  were  living  iir 
the  apartment  of  the  Zenatellos.  When' 
she  returns  next  year  she  expects  to_ 
have  her  own  apartment.  "She  intendl.' 
it  shall  be  a  modern  American-plannedT. 
"home."  To  th3  best  of  our  knowledge, 
she  has  not  yet  expressed  an  opinion 
on  prohibition.  Is  she  for  it  or  "agin"" 
it?  "  -: 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK! 

SUND.A.T— Symphony  hall.  3 -.SO  P.  M.  Al-i 
bert  &palilinsr.  violinist.   See  special  notice 
Jordan  hall.  P.  M.    People's  .S.vni- 

Tihony  orchestra:  Thompson  Stone,  con-j 
ductor.  Locatelli,  Concerto  Grosso  lori 
striiir  orclieBlra  and  piano.  Massenet. , 
Scenes  Pittnresaues.  Mozart.  Piano  Con-| 
cerlo  in  D  minor  (Leon  Vartanian. 
Vianisti.  Dvorak.  Carneval  Overlnre.  Dale. 
Belore  the  Palins  of  the  Stars  (a  Christmas 
tiyran  for  mi.fcd  voices  and  orchestroj. 

Burrotifhs  Newsbo.vs'  Foundation.  10 1 
Somerset  street.  8  P.  M.  The  Foundation 
orcbestra.  Stanley  C.  Solominsky.  conduct- 
or, will  plaj'  music  by  Bach.  Beethoven. 
Schubert.  Verdi,  Konyak,  Paaini,  Brahms 
and  others.  > 

Boston  Public  'Llbrarj',  8  P.  M.  Piano 
recital  hy  Elizabeth  Siedolf.  Mozart. 
Sonata.  C  major,  Brahme,  Rhapsody  bp. 
'iD.  No.  Intei'mczzo.  op.  117,  So.  1.  O 
Fanrc.  Iniproniptn,  op.  a),  No.  2.  Bavel. 
Sonatinc,  Ireland.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks. 
Rolet.  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning". 
Mendelssohn-Hulcheson.  Scherzo  Irom 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music. 

Ford  hall.  7  :,-iO  P.  M.  John  Perclfal, 
harilon^:  Edwin  BiltcliJfe.  accompaniel 


opera.  Mr.  Henderson  then  wrote:  Miss 
Pons  proved  to  be  a  much-needed  ad- 
lai  wei edition  to  the  company,  and  the  Metro- 

of  memory  she  experienced  during  som 


WEDNESDAY-SymPhony^  S',,  f,. 

^i^Tta^:? One?2'Ho,Vs'?f  Se?  speoal  not.ce, 


1  of  memory  she  experienced  during  some   ..rt^iJi.nTO'lY-s'^phony  hail   2:3'^  ^■J^;,:,J,", 

■.particularly    far-fetched    modulations,  tinue  the  active  existence  of  certain  I  frida^^^s^  nr.  Koussex. 

The  audience,  however,  applauded  the  old  operas  with  heroines  of  fragile  char-|  zk.y  conductor  See  speoa^  nm  c  ^ 
piece  enthusiastically.  ,acter  and  delicate  utterance.  M^  Poiiji  saturda^ -Jordan  haU,_ii  a 


,  The  three  pieces  from  Rachmaninoff's 
Second  Suite  are  undistinguished  music. 
Nor  did  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed  yesterday  lend  them  distinc- 


is  several  years  under  30,  slender  anfl 
prepossessing,  if  not  strikingly  beauy-: 
ful,  gifted  with  a  voice  of  pure  anflj 
pleasing  quality  and  a  technic  far  above' 


ton  Symphony  orchestra, 
con  slides. 


Kew  stereopti- 


periormea  yesieraay  lena  mem  uiauuc-  pieasmg  liuai^i^j  u^v.  ^  _  , 
tion  or  do  justice  to  such  mterest  as  the  slovenly  average  of  today.  ^r., 
they  possess.  Particularly  the  Taran-  Henderson  praised  her  breath-controiv 
tella  lacked  the  clarity  that  it  must  her  abUity  to  ''spin"  tone,  as  the  old 
have  if  the  lively  tune  is  to  be  enjoyed,  masters  called  it,  with  skill,  her  atiacK| 
Cordial  applause  was  accorded  the  in  general— "there  was  never  anyjao-i 
  S.  S.     ^"-"ro  in  ottflfk.  which  13  a  rare  men 


I  players. 


CONCERTS 


111  gciiciai —  ui.i^iv,    — va- 

lence in  attack,  which  is  a  rare^merit^ 
in  this  day— the  legato  was  well  sus-i 
tained  and  there  was  evidence  of  an  ex- 
cellent command  of  the  messa  di  voce. 

The  demonstration  of  approval 
were  badly  marred  by  a  vociferous  and 

  tasteless  claque,  but  there  could  be  no 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE  '  question  that  the  ^ell-seasoned  hearers 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  an  or-  ^  among  the  occupants  of  stalls  and  l^xes 
che<;tral    suite   by  'Massenet   will   be,  recognized  the  advent  of  a  young  smg- 
pSd  thfs  afternoon  by  the  People's  er  of  more  than  ordinary  pi  oimse 
Symphony  orchestra.    Massenet  wrote      We  were  informed  '^^^^^H^J^^^ 
seven  suites.   Two  of  them,  the  "Scenes  Loms^Sherwin  of  th^/.^.YJp^^.,  was  to 


Pittoresques"  and  the  "Scenes  Alsa- 
ciennes."  were  played  here  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra but  with  the  exception  of  the  pas- 
sionate overture  to  "Phedre"  and  a 
scene  from  "Les  Erynnies,"  his  purely 
orchestral  music,  brilliant  and  melodi- 
ous as  it  is,  has  no  doubt  in  the  later 
solemn  years  been  thought  "light"  for 
these  august  occasions 


Post  that  on  the  day  Miss  Pons  was  to 
make  her  debut,  she  took  a  one  a  two- 
hour  walk  in  the  park,  strolled  down  to 
Fifty-seventh  street  and  botight  a, 
couple  of  dresses,  then  walked  non- 
chalantly into  the  opera  ho^J^^ 
proceeded  in  unfiumed  and  business- 
like manner  to  maKe  "P^or  Lucia 

She  told  Mr.  Sherwln  that  ttiey 
wanted  her  at  the   Opera  Comique 


lese  august  occasions.  wanted  ner  ai,  vnc   v^ijc^^    «  " "Tr.,; 

The  "Scenes  Pittoresques"  chosen  for  p^jj^^  but  they  msisted  on  a  nve-year 

» -  /.nvicictfl  nf   a   Anarch,   an   *. —       nt^A    t-Hev   wpr^*   RtinSTY.        It  IS 


this  afternoon  consists  of  a  March,  an 
Air  de  Ballet,  an  Angelus  and  a  Fete 
Boheme.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris,  on 
March  22.  1874.  Some  call  it  the  third, 
others  the  fourth  of  the  seven  suites. 
The  first,  without  a  descriptive  title, 
was  written  at  the  Villa  Medlcls  m 
1864  and  was  Massenet's  first  envoi  as 
a  prix  de  Plome  winner.  It  was  first 
performed  in  1867.  The  other  suites 
are  entitled  Scenes  Hongroisres,  Scenes 
Dramatiques  (after  Shakespeare), 
Scenes  Napolitames,  Scenes  de  Feerie, 
Scenes  Alsaciennes.  This  last  suite  is 
dated  1881. 
A  composition  by  Benjamin  James 


contr'acT  and" they  were  stingy.  "It  is 
really  heartbreaking.  Pay  to  be  avowed 
to  sing'  Never.  Never  have  I  suBff 
in  public  without  the  usual  caviet 
That  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Anybody  who 
really  can  sing  is  paid  in  every  French 
town.  Only  those  who  aren't  interest- 
inc  enough  to  command  an  cngag^ 
ment  for  what  they  can  do  are  oblige^, 

'^°Sh^'*  was  born  at  Cannes.  Her  latl»« 
was  an  automotive  engineer,  "of  cOTs_ 
siderable  celebrity,  a  pioneer  of  trarKa» 
continental  races  such  as  the  Pckirt-; 
Paris  affair  and  others."  Her  moth»; 
was  an  Italian.  When  Miss  Pons  wMt 
still  in  her  teens  an  attack  of  meriUKu 


Dal,^SeX  "^in^f  the  =  left  her  so  weak  tha.  for  a  co^^ 


for  chorus  and  orchestra  will  also  be 
performed  at  this  concert.    This  hymn 
for  Christmas  was  produced  at  a  Here- 
ford (Eng.)  Festival  in  1921.   Dale  was 
bom  at  Cronch  HUl,  London,  in  1885. 
He  studed  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.    He  has  written  a  considerable 
amount  of  chamber  music  choruses, 
.songs  and  carols.    Among  his  chief 
works  are  a  violin  sonata,  a  piano 
sonata,  a  phantasy  for  viola  and  piano, 
a  Suite  for  viola  arid  piano,  an  Intr'o- 
duction  and  Andante '  for  six  violas, 
"Song   of  Praise",  for  chorus,  semi- 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  When  the  world 
war  broke  out  Dale  was  in  Germany. 
He  was  interned  at  Ruhleben  uhtil  1918 
when  he  was  exchanged  and  removed 
to  a  camp  in  Holland.    He  returned, 
to  England  shortly  before  the  armis- 
ice,  bringing  two  songs,  "O  Mistress 
inc"  and  "Come  Away  Death."  In 
-p  latter  an  obligato  for  viola  is  curi- 
,sly  employed.  Written  over  the  words 
I,  the  beginning  of  the  first  verse  is: 
Another  gentleman  contemplates  his 
•lief."    At  the  end  of  the  first  verse: 
He  takes  his  viol  and  plays" — the 
bbhgato  begins.  Voice  and  viola  come 
:\  antlphonally  for  a  few  pages  and  to- 
ntlicr  at  the  lines  "Lay  me,  O  where" 


of  years  she  was  unable  to  do  aajfe 
thing.    Then  she  played  ingenue  rQl« 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise.    Her  hU^ 
band,  August  Mesritz  caused  her..  t»~ 
think  seriously  of  singing.   She  listeBea;-. 
to  the  wise  counsel  of  Zenatello  ai^r 
Maria  Gay  who  heard  her  at  Mont- 
pelier.    It  was  through  Zenatello  that  , 
Gattie  heard  of  her.    He  offered  her  ,a  • 
hearing  if  she  would  come  to  New- 
York     She  came  in  February,  19311-. 
Having  .sung    the    "Mad    Scene"  in 
"Lucia."   Caro  Nome"  in  '  Rigoletto 
and  the  "Bell  Song"  in  "Lakme"  sh« 
signed  a   five-year  contract  for  th» 
Metropolitan,  another  contract  to  maK«: 
phonograph  records,  a  third  for  two: 
years  of  concerts.  . 

"Her  manner  is  frank,  simple  ana.i 
direct,"  wrote  Mr.  Sherwin.  "She  has., 
a  ready  smile  and  keen  vivid  eyes.  Sno.-( 
gives  the  impression  of  bemg  a  genu-  • 
irie  and  charming  person.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan everybody  sWears  by  her.  Ex-, 
cept,  probably,  the  other  prima  donna.  ;; 

On  Feb.  10,  1931,  the  American  pub-.j 
lie  was  told  by  a  New  York  reporter,! 
that  the  happiest,  most  carefree  mln-- 
utes  of  the  day  for  Miss  Pons  are  'wneaj 
she  tends  Tf\er  canary.  On  May  22  shel 
will  so  to  Buenos  Aires  for  two  monthaj 


iJfthe  o-  t  the  score.  The 

singing  oi  ine  chorus  was  good,  but 
the  words  could  rarely  be  distinguished 
— e  serious  handicap,  since  they  were 
not  printed  in  the  program.  The  orches- 
tra, hpre  as  elsewhere,  performed  its 
part  capablv.  There  was  much  applause. 

The  next  program,  to  be  given  March 
22  will  be  as  follows:  Sympiony  in  A 
(first  perfoi-mance)  (Dr.  Ph— P  Greeley 

Olapp) :  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra  | 
Tvolkmann) ;   Concerto  for  Pianoforte  ] 
Im  D  minor  (Rubinstein) ;  Norge  (Tone 
I  poem)  (Dr.  Philip  Gree  ey  Clapp).  Regi- 
Jwld  Boardman,  pianist,  will  be  the 

I  soloist.  

ALBERT  SPALDING 
Albert    Spalding's    exquisite  ^olln 
playing  delighted  an  audience  at  Sym- 
phony hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
program  was  as  follows: 

P^eludio  and  Slcillano  (Veraclni), 
Concerto  in  E-flat  major  (Mozart)  So- 
nata in  D  mmor  <SclMmann),  Andan- 
tino  Quietcso  (Cesar  Franck).  Burleska 
,  ( J^eph  Suk) ,  cortege  (Lill  Boulanger  , 
Caprice-Scherzo  (Mendelssohn),  I  fai- 

P'*'[o^''hfs'"wirmly  brilliant  tone,  hl« 
tasteful  phrasing,  his  i'nPf,<=»^^«,^A° 
nation,  Mr.  Spalding  adds  a  lyrical 
sen  e  llhat  makes  his  playing  .supreme- 
ly  violinistic.    In  everything  he  plays  I 
,the  listener  feels  an  iinP^"?ne^^„y"^'rf 
a  rare  sense  of  song.    It  is  a  sort  cf 
bel  cantw  for  the  violin— his  school 
of  Playing.   Movement,  smoothness  and 
'flowmg  tone  are  in  everything  to  which 
he  lends  his  bow,  though  his  comn^and 
of  staccati,  chords  and  detache  bo^v 
mgs  are  all  that  could  be  reqtured. 
""ft  was  the  warm  singing  of  his  violin 
In   Veracini's  Preludlo   and  _  SiciUano 
Sat  charmed  yesterday's  audience  into 
absolute  silence.    Not)  a  cough  sounded 
>  during  the  afternoon;  no  prograrns  rus- 
!  tied    ladies  dropped  no  .  umbrellas  or 
1  nurses    Though  the  audience  was  not 
?ai?e  the  breathless  quiet  that  followed 
th^  iast  note  of  Spalding's  Playmf  <>! 
mlzivt's  E-flat  major  concerto^a^  * 
itrpniiino  tribute — more  so  even  tnan  • 
burst  of  applau.se  that  io\\oj,eA^\ 
S^ment  after.    His  playing  of  thte 
concerto  could  please  even  the  most 
fastidious     Mozart    worshipper;     the  i 
rfhrases  of  bright,  tender  and  exquisite 
fSc\iy.  sanl  into  the  "rav^hed  ear  1 

  In  was  the  kind  of  playing  that  makes 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHEJ5 1      j  j^g^^'t  the  bane  of  less-than-perieci 

At  its  concert  of  yesterday  afternoon,  performers.  .     .  _ 

at  Jordan  hall,  tb^P^^^Pl^^jf^  Sympho^^^  |  To.. Schumann's  jonata  In  D  nui^on 
Orchestra  played  the  following  pio-, 
gram:  Pietro  Locatelli,  Concerto  Grossq 
(for  string  orchestra  and  piano);  Mas-j 
senet,  Scenes  Pittoresques  (Marche,  Air 
de  Ballet,  Fete  Boheme);  Mozart,  Con- 
certo in  D  minor  (for  piano  and  orches- 
tra) •  Dvorak.  Carneval  Overture;  B. 
J  Dale,  "Before  the  Paling  of  the 
Stars"  (ChrLstmas  hymn  for  mixed 
voices  and  orchestra).  Leon  Vartanian 
was  soloist  in  the  Mozart  concerto;  in 
Dale's  composition  the  orchestra  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Ensemble  Choir,  an  or. 
ganization  of  singers  from  church 
choirs.  Thompson  Stone  conducted 

If  those  who  devised  this  program 
had  set  out  deliberately  to  compile  a 
list  that  would  conUin  something  to 
please  every  knovm  taste,  they  could 
hardly  have  contrived  one  much  more 
varied  than  this.  Mozart  and  Dvorak,,  , 
Locatelli  and  Massenet,  a  piano  con-  | 
certo  and  a  work  for  chorus  and  orches-  , 
tra  —  there  is  enough  here  to  please 
tastes  not  merely  differing  but  fairly 
strongly  conflicting.  The  quality  of  the 
performance  was  on  the  whole  excellent. 
The  suave  and  expressive  amplitude  of 
the  adagio  and  largo  of  Locatelli's  beau- 
tiful Concerto  Grosso,  the  lively  figur- 
ation and  contrapuntal  richness  of  its 
fast  movements,  were  achieved  with  an 
equally  high  degree  of  success.  'The 
audience    enjoyed    the  unpretentious] 
charm   of  Massenet's   "Scenes  Puto- 
resques  "  the  economy  and  transparency 
of  the  orchestration  by  which  Massenet 
knew  so  well  how  to  achieve  a  wide 
range  of  effects;  most  of  all,  endently. 
the  devotional  "Angelus,"  the  loudly 
Joyous  "Fete  Boheme." 

Mr.  Vartanian's  tasteful  and  musl- 
clanly  performance  of  Mozart's  D  minor 
concerto  won  him  unusually  enthusiastic 
and  prolonged  applause.  It  was  a  per- 
formance marked  by  tonal  delicacy  and 
restraint  combined  with  rhythmic  vi- 
tality. His  admirable  phrasing,  his  in- 
telligent discrimination  between  the 
essential  and  the  merely  decorative  gave 
it  interest.  Most  musically  piayed  of 
the  three  movements  was  the  second— 
the  "Romanza."  Though  one  would  not 
have  Mr.  Vartanian  .spread  himself  sen- 
timentally, a  slightly  wider  scale  of 
t<5nal  variation  might  adapt  his  playhig 
more  satisfactorUy  to  a  ■work  of  large 
scale  and  a  hall  of  large  size.  Yet  his 
was  very  good  Mozart  playing— a  thing 
not  too  common. 

Dvorak's  "Carneval"  overture,  the 
second  portion  of  what  was  orlgmally 
a  triple  overture  to  which  the  composer 
gave  the  title  "Nature,  Life  and  Love, 
is  mildly  enjoyable  romantic  music  or 
no  great  interest  or  dlstmctive  charac- 
ter. Benjamm  Dale's  Christmas  Hymn 
"Before  the  Palmg  of  the  Stars'  opens 
and  closes  with  pastoral  phrases  on  the 
English  horn;  between  these  points 
there  Ls  little  to  relate  the  music  very 
definitely  to  Its  topic,  though  it  has 
moments  of  great  charm— particulariy 


SpaWmgTave'an   emuent  reading 
ISu  tone    rich  and  sonorous  chords 
doubie-stops,  a  marvelously  com- 
pelling rhythm'^and  li^tensity  endowed 

IreT unSn^ «teni?e  mck'^of 
variety  of  the  score.    'The  competent 
and  sensitive  Piano  playlrig  of 
Benoist  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  so- 

"*Tn  the  trroup  of  short  pieces  with', 
whfch  Mr^Spalding  closed  his  pr^ 
Sm,  perhaps  most  enjoyab^  wa^^^^ 

,Kl'n^f  treSfa  da^|Vntal- 

ikon^o^  i^.^'^Al^'  S^tpVcilt^ 
!w^  Paiiini's  "I  PalPiti."  which  was 
'played  with  great  brilliance.     E-  B. 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"Beau  Ideal" 

An    all-talUinf   screen   drama   adffl,"'  , 
r.v.l  S.hofield  from  the  novel  oi  tbe  S3. 
,-,m»    hv    Percival    Christopher  Wren. 
"  ted  hi'  Herbert  Brenon  and  presented 
Zlno  TMctures  wUh  the  following  ca-  -.  ^. 

0.  j.  Madi«.n...   -------R^h  Korl 

.lohii  '^cste   jjj,,,  AlvMi-: 

f!'"'""  .■.■.■.".■..'..Otto  Maticf 

1.  ady  Patricia  Brandon  p'-,;,';?"*!!  - 

^r-vsi.   Frederick   Geor-e  F. • 

5;^^Hof  neath.■;.^^^v;.^•.J>.^^slcn 
L»  Baudy  Hale  Hami. 

HoUywoodi 
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Herbert  Brenon's 
French  Legion  has  been  kicking  up  t 
sands  of  the  Sonora  desert  in  Arizo 
again.    John  Geste,  one  of  the  (3est 
of  "Beau  Geste"  fame,  has  been  fou 
and  lest  and  found  agam.  .Thus  si 
viving,  he  yet  may  figure  m  anotl^ 
of  these  highly  theatrical  and  ol 
ponderous  screen  narratives  which 
volve  mutinies,  penal  colonies,  tieaclv 
ous  Arabs,  and  of  course  the  big  Iig 
at  the  fort,  with  the  timely  amval 
cavalry  just  as  the  ftaunch  defend 
had  expended  their  last  round  of  ai 
munition  agamst  the  turbaned  hord 
They  say  that  "one  big  Picture  v 
makl  a  director  or  a, player.  Mr  Br^ 
on  with  his  s  lent  "Beau  Geste  w 
m^raight  laurels.   If  that  picture  mf 
him,  "Beau  Ideal"  may  demote  him 
nsme  from  its  settings  and  its  .see 
vistas  this  latest  product  Mely 
impress  any  one  as  a  mas  eipiecr. 

The  first  15  minutes  of  the  p  et 
.ivc  it  an  imfair  start,  in  that 
;^udience  is  compelled  to  writhe  ix 
lesslv  before  the  .spectacle  of  a  .  n 
-rotiP  of  chained  men  confined  m 
o  d7ra"n  silo,  a  cement  structure  .s 
in  the  dessert  sands.  One  at  n  ti 
these  legionnaires,  iniP}  i«'"f  J.^'^n' 
^  of  insubordination,  d  e  of  n"dn 
thirst,  hunger.  Two  ^^;ho  ajre  loi  t 
Madison  and  John  Geste,  r*--  ci 
each  other.  Then  D'fcctor  Bre  .i 
sorts  to  fla5hbacks  tn  peaceim  e 


iovt 


1 


a  iountrv  socnos.  Madison,  .th  ahi- 
can.  has  returned  to  a^k  Isobel 
andon.  a  boyhood  sweetheart,  to 
irry  him.  H*-  ftnds  her  grieving  for 
hn  Gcstc  who.  rs  John  Smith,  had 
3n  courtmartlallcd  and  sentenced  to 
years  in  a  French  penal  prison  for 
Una  a  brutal  sergeant  who  had 
urk  one  of  his  wounded  brotlicrs. 
idison.  withholding  hi-!  avowal  of 
•e,  comforts  Isobel,  sets  forth  to  find 
hn  Geste.  He  joins  the  Legion,  afl- 
mc.-!  roRponslbllity  for  a  mutiny,  is 
into  the  same  dungeon  housing 
lat  i."!  left  of  GestP.  Thereafter  they 
are  d.Tngers,  help  to  beat  off  the 
ackliiK  Arabs,  are  pardoned,  and  de- 
rt  for  dear  old  England. 
'Beau  Ideal"  would  be  a  passable 
ent  picture.  Burdened  with  dull 
Uogue.  its  action  is  Impeded,  its 
ararters  made  mere  liysterical  lay 
ures.  Under  such  depressing  clrcum- 
inces  the  players  should  not  be  judged 
y  harshly.  Most  of  them  have  been 
;n  and  heard  under  happier  condi- 
tns.  Here  they  were  sacrificed  to 
ike  a  cameraman's  holiday. 
^  W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
t  Pays  to  Advertise" 

\n  alMalkins-  .'orepn  comedy  adapted  by 
thur  Kol-cr  from  the  play  of  'he  «arne 
me  Roi    Cooper   Meerue    and  Waller 

ekPlt;  d'.reeted  by  Frank  Tullle  and  pre- 
itpd  bv  Paramount  with  the  loUowins 
t : 

dney  Martin  

iry  Grayson   

tiiirose  Peale  

rtis  Martin  

.aniB   

mtPfse  d«  Baui-ien 
Ima  Temple 


.  .  Norman  Foster 
.  -Carole  Lombard 
.  .."Skeets  Oalla^her 
.  .F.ii^ene  Pallelle 
.Lncien  t.iltlprield 
....  Helen  .Tohnsnn 

•,„,,.  i..   lionise  Broolif! 

inald  MeChesney  Morsran  Wallape 

If  Grant  Mitchell  couldCbe  persuaded 
sit  through  the  screen  showing  of 
Pays    to    Advertise,"    the  farce- 

'  V  in  Which  he  toured  success- = 
I  ack  in  1914.  he  probably  would 
icked  at  the  amount  of  noise 
has  been    injected    into  the 
B-Hackett  play.     Evidently  Mr. 

the  director,  felt  that  the  pic- 
'ould  be  more  effective  it  every 
irked,  either  alone  or  m  unison, 
lat  is  not  the  way  a  farce  is 
on  the  stage,  when  it  is  played 
Iv     However,    thanks    to  the 
n"s'    the  original  text  has  been 
ed'in  most  of  its  essentials,  and 
and  situations  are  still  amusing 
h  to  gain  frequent  laughs, 
as  Martin,  soap  magnate,  cooks 
scheme  with  his  pretty  secretary, 
■  Grayson,  to  pretend  to  fall  in 
.vlth  his   care-free   son,   and  to 
idp  him  to  go  to  work  arid  stick 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  To 
the  compact  old  Martin  gives  her 
'ck  for    $5000.    with  additional 
cial  rewards  to  come.     The  plot 
;    Rodnev  hires  Ambrose  Peale,  a 
agent  of  turid  imagination  and 
:  tongue.    They  invent  a  slogan  for 
'soap.  Not  Afraid  of  Dirt/'  spend 
f  Rodney's  reserve  fund  on  adver- 
T  in  newspapers,  on  bill  boards  and 
iarious  other  mediums,  are  nearly 
•'dwinked  by  a   young  adventuress 
ii  a  rubber  check,  narrowly  escape 
,son.  and  practically  are  broke  when 
eir  first  soap  order  comes  in.  They 
fjy  a  lot  from    old    Martin's  rival, 
dams   nutting  their  wrappers  on  it. 
Vhen  '  h3  stops  the  supply,  they  use 
be  Martin   brand.     Through  bluffs, 
hev  have  Adams  and  Martin  senior 
liddin"  for  the  "13  Soap"  business. 
'  ith  Ma '-tin  the  victor.    He  takes  Rod- 
ley  in  as  partner,  and  Rodney  takes 
Vlarv  as  his. 
Mr    Pallette  proves  himself  a  ver- 
atile  actor  by  his  portrayal  of  the  self- 
ktisfied,  short-tempered  soap  manu- 
facturer.   He  can  play  well  any  role, 
from  cowboy  to  police  sergeant.  Mr. 
Gallaohev  is"  wanly  amusing  as  the  in- 
ventor of  impracticable  schemes,  Mr. 
Foster  and  Miss   Lombard   play  the 
lovers  in  simnle  fashion.— 'W.  E.  G. 


irn.ip.s  are  dS''  .,, 
ot  certain  town.^.    Durntg  tnr 
occupation,   there   is   a  pogrom 


;  of  Ml.ss  Paftr  n.  the  Cccu  oT  mi  nUgHM 
"■'"  and  the  BqjtDn  of  Mr.  Carnovsky.  The 
n^rnnation    there   is    a    pogrom    and  p,,;,^^        ^,   mnt  wa.s  disappointing, 
wheir.a  detachment  of  soldiers  is  sent U-ue  E.-.sox  (ff  history  was  more  of  a  man,  . 
m  mieU  it  the  sou  of  a  Jewi.sh  clock-  ,.,ri,ei  and  even  as  a  lover,  Mr. 

makei    Slinon  Gold.schneider.  Is  afci- Uvint  faHed  expectation. 
Tpnt^Vlv   killed.    The  stricken   father     ^here  are  scenes  that  merely  as  a| 
««atms  Stani°la5  von  Zomin.skj'    the'      (.^cle  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

lieutenant  In  command  ot  the  g'Ji.^beth  on  her  throne,  with  the  men 
young  ileuienart,  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  Queen 

detachment,  ftnd  Is  put  In  jail  for  five  [in  the  Tower—the  dark  chamber  lighted 
days.  Shortly  after^-ard,  the  Au^trians  -ly  forjhe^play^oj  h^^^^^^^^ 
evacuate  the  town  and  Stanislas,  hav-  ronvinced  that  he  valued  power  more 
ing  overslept,  finds  the  Russians  in  oc-  than  the  royal  woman  and  would  gladly 
cupation.  attempts  to  escape  and  falU  |have  made^himself^King;  that  he  never 
ounded  before  Simon's  very  door.  His  P"\t\,^not  nece-ssary  to  a.sk  how  closely 
daughter,  Esther,  takes  pity  on  him  and  I  Mr.  Anderson  follows  history.  La.st  night 
forces  her  father  to  swear  that  Slanis-  I  Mi.ss  Fontanne  made  history.  It  is  not 
las  is  his  son.  Fully  conscious  of  the  I -.ssary^t^^  ab«r 
bitter  irony,  Simon  agrees,  only  to  see  ^p^self  by  showing  the  ravages  of  time 


 RidH  , 

Kri"  (;owle. 
Heiirv  Siephen»oi 
Henry  Vin-en 

i.s  Mr.  Grant! 


the  two  young  persons  falling  in  love 
The  lieutenant  Is  an  honorable  young 
man  ftho  wishes  to  marry  Esther  and 
when  the  Austrians  return,  announces 
as  ■  milch  to  Col.  von  Zomlnsky,  his 
fatfter, 

Sinwij's  desperate  effort  to  rid  him- 
.self  hi  Stanislas  and  thus  save,  his 
dausrhfer,  recoils  upon  his  own  head, 
when  the  letter  he  had  written  de- 
nouncing him,  falls  into  Austrian 
hands.  Stanislas  i.s  forced  by  his  father 
to  give  up  Esther  by  the  threat  that  If 
he  does  not,  Simon  will  be  shot  for  his 
treachery.  He  goes  away  without  a 
word,  leaving  Esther  to  believe  him 
faithless.  The  acting  is  excellent  for 
the  most  part,  particularly  that  of 
Norah  Baring,  as  Esther,  and  Donald 
Calthrop  as  Mendel,  Simon's  crony. 
John  Longden  is  stalwart,  heavily 
handsome  and  sincere,  and  Randal 
Ayrton  is  inclined  to  over-empha:size 
Simon's  grief.  E.  L.  H. 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE 

Having  passsed  successfully  tliroufeii 
the  stress  of  the  39th  anniversary  week, 
celebrated  last  week,  the  Bo^doln 
Square  Theatre  continues  to  present 
generous  and  varied  programs  for  its 
patrons.  Until  Thursday  the  stage  show 
will  offer  the  8  Lido  'Venice  Girls 
in  new  dance  creations  as  a  headline 
feature.  Other  acts  include  Nina  Ca- 
poni,  "Princess  of  Song,"  Cooper  and 
Watts,  the  Francais-Denmore  Cotnpany 
in  a  novelty  dance  number,  Hasi  and 
0.ssi.  Japanese  entertainers.  Bob  May, 
comedian,  and  Art,  Spaulding  8.s  master 
of  ceremonies.  Two  screen  features  are 
"Little  Caesar,"  one  of  the  best  ot 
gangland  films,  with  Edward  G.  Rbbln- 
son,  and  "Resurrection,"  with  Lupe 
Velez.  >•.  ' 


PARK 


"Two  Worlds" 


a  ti 
W« 

ft.O 
cop 
lon 
1  If 


A„    all-talkin?-   screen   drama,    trith  dia- 
loeue  bv  Miles  Malleson  and  music  by  Otto 
itran=kv:    directed   by^  E.    A..Dupont  and 
,,  .ei»n1°d   bv   British  International   Produc-  • 
iions  ^vith  the  JollowiBF  cast:  . 

P,"!",.   Norah  Barm; 

The  T.iru'tpnanl   ''"hn  Louden 

iimon  Ooldschneider  ;  «  ^^W"!'] 

Tive  Colonel  w  ■  ■  ;  '  ■  Hallard 

 Constance  Carpenter 

Atondol'"  .'  Donald  Calthrop 

°m?er    Miriam  Eli.is 

An  exceedingly  interesting  question 
lis  set  forth  in  "Two  'Worlds,"  the  cur- 
Irent  screen  feature  at  the  Park  Thea- 
Ifre    This  is  the  problem  of  mtermar- 
Iriase  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Un- 
like most  such  stories,  this  one  ends 
in  the  separation  of  the  two  lovers,  a 
solution  which  is  the  only  one  pos- 
Isible    While  the  film  is  slow  in  work- 
ins  iip  fi^'il-  steam,  it  is  almost  continu- 
ouslv  dramatic,  frequently  moving  and 
occasionally  tragic.  The  director,  E.  A, 
DuDont  shows  a  mastery  of  imagina- 
tive revealing  photography  and  escapes, 
the 'pitfall  of  too  much  explanatory  de- 
tail   Sombre  settings  and  the  simplest 
nf  furnishings  give  an  entirely  convinc- 
ing illusion  of  the  poor  Jewsh  quarter 
in  a  large  town. 

The  period  Is  set  in  the  lime  ot  the 
when  the  Austrian  and  Russian 


ENSEMBLE  CHOIR  SINGvS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Protestant  Church  Group  Gives  Can- 
tata at  People's  Orchestra  Concert 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  People'.-^ 
Symphony  orchestra  at  Jordan  hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  was  featured  by  the 
singing  of  a  cantata  by  the  ensemble 
choir,  an  organization  of  singers  from 
Protestant  churches  of  Greater  Boston. 
The  ensemble  of  mixed  voices  sang  Ben- 
jamin James  Dale's  Christmas  hymn, 
"Before  the  Paling  of  the  Stars,"  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra,  as  the  concltid- 
ing  number  of  the  program. 

Leon  Vartanian,  pianist,  was  the  a.?- 
sisting  artist.  The  orchestra  selections 
included  Locatelli's  "Concerto  Grosso," 
"Scenes  -  Pittore-sques."  by  Massenet, 
Mozart's  "Concei'to  in  D  Mmor."  and  the 
"Cameval  Overture,"  by  Dvorak. 


BY   PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  '  Elizabeth  the 
Queen."  a  play  in  three  acts  and  seven] 
'cenes  by  Maxwell  Anderson.  Presented  i 
bv  the  -Theatre  Guild.  Staged  by  Philip 
Moellor  Settings  and  costumes  by  Lee 
Simcn-ion;  Produced  at  Philadelphia 
on  Sept.  29.  1330;  Guild  Theatre,  New 
York  on  NOV.  3.  1930. 

Sir  Walter  Raleis-h   r^  ^'''X''.  ^^S'fi^^ 

Ppnelnnp  firav   rinrofhy  Patten 

r^"fi"  ,  - Arniin     Philip  Foster 

?i''"Bobcrt'°Cerii  ; : . .......   A'-."^^};,  Hu^he^ 

loVrhlr"  v.  ::  Alfred"°Lf^> 

FbVabJtii  Lynn  Fontaiine 

u    B,,r^hie.v    '"^^'"•iJ^S'^^nt^ 

The  Fool  ^.^^^r^^^.Vu 


p.iphne  Sherwin 
.  .  Rnth  Ilelson 
.  Phoebe  Brand 
William  Sauter 
.Tnhn  Ellsworth 
riiarles  Brokaw 
Kriwarrl  (Jldfleld 
.  .  Robert  Caille 
>lnnrice  Wells 
WliiKord  Kane 
riiailes  Erokaw 
Maurice  Wells 


Mar. 

Tressv   

Ellen   '.  

Marvel  

X  Man-.it-Arms   

A  Courier   ^  -  ■  ■ 

.\  Captain  ot  the/Guards 

A  Conrlier   

A  Herald  

Biirbaee   

Heming-   

Poins   

This  is  a  one-part  play,  more  so  by 
the  performance  than  by  the  text;  for 
interest  in  the  men  and  women  on  the 
stage  is  first  of  all  and  chiefly  centred 
on  Miss-  Fontanne,  whose  portrayal  or 
Elizabeth  is  remarkable  in  every  way.  pi  , ,  wiiour  xneairr 
the  other  characters,  those  who  stand  g-'-h^d  cha'ion. 
out  in  the  periftrmance  are  the  Penelope^'l  ^'-<^y  ChaUont  . 


by  unshaping  her  own  features,  giving 
herself  that  repulsive  mouth.  Mi.ss  Fon- 
tanne was  not  portraying  the  yotrng 
Queen;  but  the  Queen  so  cruelly  de- 
scribed by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  when  he 
tried  to  stomach  her  appearance  in  the 
hope  of  a  French  alliance.  The  pride  of 
Elizabeth,  her  indisputable  patriotism, 
the  dash  of  sensuality  hers  by  inherit- 
ance, her  raging  temper,  her  capricious- 
ness    her    moments    of    cruelty,  her 
coarseness  which  was  more  than  Eliza- 
bethan—there  stood  this  woman  before  | 
the  audience,  possessed  ot  all  the  foibles  i 
and  grievous  faults,    matching    cralt  , 
with  deceit,  lying  as  easily  as  she  wotild  i 
swear — yet    a   woman    of  IndomltaDie 
courage,   trusting    her    people  though, 
they  threw  up  their  greasy  caps  lor 
Essex-  her  heart  breaking,  finding  her- 
,self  old  and  gray  as  the  man  she  loved, 
this  ungrateful  rabel.  made  his  way  to 
the  waiting  headsman. 

And  so  Miss  Fontanne  making  his- 
tory made  Mr.  Andersons  play.  What 
would  it  be  without  her?  Not  that  it  is 
wholly  negligible.  There  are  a  few  scenes 
that  depend  on  the  stage  settings,  cos- 
tumes and  lighting  as  much  as  on  the 
spoken  word.  The  characters  are  well 
enough  drawn.  Bacon,  Cecil.  Now  and 
then  Mr.  Anderson  attempted  to  write 
in  the  manner  of  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists—as  in  the  opening  scene  between 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Penelope,  be- 
tween Essex  and  Sir  Walter.  Mr.  Ander- 
son even  introduced  the  traditional  fool 
with  a  sorry  result,  nor  was  it  Mr.  Mon- 
ti's fault  that  this  particular  fool  was 
for  the  most  part  tiresome;  in  fact  the 
actor  made  him  endurable  when  in  hLs 
jesting  he  begged  E.ssex  not  to  set  oir.- 
for  Ireland.  And  it  might  be  asked, 
could  any  actor  make  much  of  Mr.  An- 
derson's Essex?  It  seemed  as  if  the  dra- 
matist had  purposely  portrayed  him  as 
a  windy  blusterer  and  a  deceiver,  m 
order  to  give  more  glory  to  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Lunt  was  apt  at  extolling  his  mili- 
tary eminence,  he  was  not  romantic,  not 
fervent  as  a  lover.  Speaking  honeyed 
words,  he  was  as  one  thinking  of  him- 
self and  his  ambition.  It  was  the  Queen 
who  wooed  the  more  hotly.  The  Pene- 
,  lope  in  this  plav  is  as  Mary  Beaton  to 
the  lover  ot    Mary  Stuart  in  Swin- 
'  burne's  play.  Miss  Patten  played  the 
part  with  a  fine  sensitiveness,  patheti- 
cally, not  .sentimentally. 

At  the  end  of  the  play  the  audience 
that  filled  the  theatre  and  had  listened 
with  the  closest  attention  applauded 
long  and  loudly. 

SHUBERT  LYRIC 
Komn  and  Hnrdeen  ^ 

Koran,  whose  startling  predictions  of 
both  private  and  public  affairs  are  of 
amazing  boldness,,  and  Hardeen.  who 
brings  forth  a  'bewildering  array  of 
pigeons,  pretty  girls,  rabbits,  flags,  etc.? 
with  all  the'  mystification  which  his 
late  great  brother,  Houdini,  formerly 
imparted  to  his  audiences,  share  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Shubert  Lyric  Theatre-  this 

^  At  the  opening  performance  last 
night,  Koran,  from  the  u.sual  exotic 
background  of  the  seer  who  forecasts 
"all "  concluded  with  predictions  of  a 
series  of  events  which,  if  they  arrive 
on  his  schedule,  will  bring  some  as- 
tounding "streamers"  to  the  front 
pages.  .       ,    .  . 

Among  them  are  a  serious  but  not 
fatal  accident  to  Col.  Lindbergh  within 
50  days,  the  passing  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison  within  the  same  period,  Calvin 
Coolidge  yielding  to  persuasion  and  in 
October  announcing  his  candidacy  for 
President  in  1932,  and  an  earthquake 
near  Santa  Barbara.  Cal..  next  fall 
which  will  incidentally  uncover  huge 
I  diamond  mines  and  precipitate  a 
"diamond  rush"  of  10.000  times  the 
volume  of  the  gold  rush  of  '49. 

All  this  he  predicted  last,  night  !n 
addition  trrfelline  motners  uibh^  t.... 
dren    will   recovei'.    'unmasking  the 


asker  ot'one  question  as  a  Prohi^tion 
agent,  and  revealing  innumerabls  agco 
and  addresses. 

WILBtJR 
"Petticoat  Influence" 

■  Petticoat  infliien"".-'  a  comedy  Jhree 
Rct»  by  Xeil  Grant:  produced  at  'he  p. 
Martin  Theatre    L^ndo"    J»"^  .^^^V-^b- 

ber    \h.  l!>3i>.  «-ith  Helen  Ha^e5  as  i-es?.' 
Ichalfonf    Dcrformed    last    evemn:    ^l,  .Y'^ 
1  a"  Theatre  ^-.h  the  '""^-f  WUUams 
Helen  Hayrs 
laiv  Heberdeen 


Daincou  i 

Reekie   .^1  '■' 

Th'  Ciinnlcsf.  n(  Darpawa 
Lord  Alsrernon  Rvtolin. 
The  Earl  '>(  Darnaway.. 
Tulbot    

"Petticoat  Influence  _   

.sly  thrust  at  the  amiable  art  of  black 
mall,  as  practiced  by  the  gentler  sex 
on  obtuse  males.  It  also  i."i  a  leering 
lampoon  of  certain  "loyal  servants  of 
the  British  government,"  as  Lord  Darn- 
away  repeatedly  refers  to  those  who 
devote  tl^eir  lives  to  diplomacy  and 
statesn-/\nship.  among  them  hlm.self. 
The  si'ject  of  blackmail  is  not  new  to 
the  theatre  yet,  susceptible  of  so  many 
ingenious  approaches  and  treatments, 
it  may  take  on  when  artfully  dressed 
what  seems  to  be  a  novel  guise.  In  thi_i 
instance  the  playwright  has  assemoled 
a  group  of  English  men  and  women  to 
whom  he  accords  none  too  high  powers 
of  discernment.  They  are  not  so  im- 
becile ?s  they  are  stupid.  In  a  well-man- 
nerecf  way.  That  is,  they  are  apt  to  do 
stupid  things.  in  speech  they  fre- 
quently are  keenly  alive,  eveh  witty, 
and  almost  steadily  amusing,  one  to 
another.  ,  . 

If  Richard  Chalfont  had  been  given 
the  post  of  Governor  of  a  small  but  im- 
portant island  in  the  Pacific  referred 
to  constantly  as  Arda,  and  owned 
by  the  British  empire,  there  could  have 
been  no  play.  When  Lord  Darnaway 
awarded  the  prize  io.  the  wrong  man. 
hi.s  wile's  uncle.  Lord  Algernon  Ray- 
toun  he  started  the  comedy  of  intrigue, 
misunderstanding,  blundering  suspi- 
cions and  erring  intuitions  which  ebb 
and  flow  through  the  three  acts.  Reg- 
gie Melcombe,  Darnaway  s  secetan, 
broke  the  news  to  the  Chalfonte.^Rich- 
ard  was  nice  about  hLs  disappointment, 
but  Peggy,  after  a  stiff  drmk  of  pre- 
war whiskey,  became  a  dangerous  wom- 
an She  knew  that  her  husband  whom 
she  adored,  was  the  exact  for  the 

place.  She  suspected  al«>  that  Lady 
Darnaway  and  Reggie  had  spent  a  ro 
mantle  month  or  less  at  a  Swiss  resort 
?hat  knowledge  should  be  ^r^" 
against  nepotism  and  injustice.  Once 
enm^hed  in  duplicity,  Peggy  must  go 

on,  though  she  ^^^"'^^^  Aifn^fJ*; 
tions  with  none  other  than  Darnaway 
himselT.  we  must  give  t^^^Pl^^M 
full  credit.  He  can  turn  an  awkward 
corner  more  neatly  than  most,  in  his 
sprightly  game  of  .shuttlecock  he  keeps 
the  feathered  cork  moving 

It  would  be  ea.sy  to  take  the  plot 
apart  and  to  find  it  a  bit  fraudulent. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  dismiss  the  dia- 
logue the  sparkle,  frothmess  tang  of 
it-^  nor  the  delightful  manner  in  which 
each  and  all  of  the  principals  pass  all 
this  to  the  audience.  Several  of  the 
players  are  English  born  they  know 
how  to  make  commonplace  farce  sound 
like  polite  comedy.  Their  infiections  of 
speech,  their  pauses,  their  phrasing, 
their  byplay,  all  are  perfect,  timed  to 
the  second.  Against  these  was  pitted 
Miss  Hayes,  a  charmmg  comedienne 
with  a  fascinating  freedom  from  meti- 
culous diction,  reliant  more  on  .spon- 
taneity, individuality.  What  she  lacsed 
in  precise  eiocution  she  gave  In  a 
glance  of  the  eye.  a  droop  of  the  head, 
a  quick,  Impulsive  smile  or  »  Pla^ 
the  hands.  She  was  a  bewitching  little 
schemer.  .  . 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  a  role  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  French  ambassador 
to  Spain  which  he  created  In  The 
Command  to  Love."  An  unctuous  actor 
alwavs.  he  draws  a  memorable  portrait 
of  the  cabinet  member.  a.«lute  yet 
dense,  with  a  t.?lent  for  oratory  which 
he  ascribes  to  a  passible  plebeian  strain, 
an  aging  man  who.  entitled  to  one 
guess  as  to  the  man  respon.sible  for  his 
wife's  infidelity,  guesses  wrong  and 
must  thereafter  remam  .silent.  His 
scene  with  Mi.ss  Hayes  to  clase  the 
second  act  gave  rare  delight.  Here  was 
comedy  of  the  highest  order,  inter- 
preted' by  two  lustrous  artists. 
Daniell  as  Reggie,  who  wanted  the 
canal  appointment,"  and  finally  got  It 
bv  utmost  fines.se.  was  admirable.  Mr. 
Cowley's  Lord  Algernon  was  a  gem  of 
fatultv,  Mr.  Williams  made  Chalfont 
a  very  upright  and  earnest  husband. 
Miss  Ridgwell  was  haughty  or  gracious 
or  amorovis.  always  with  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction. The  play  utilizes  two  stage 
;fttings.  a  room  in  Chalfont's  flat,  and 
the  c  rawins  room  in  the  Mayfair  resi- 
dence of  thf  Darnaways.  Thi^  latter 
wa<;  noteworthy  for  its  dignity  and  its 
intimation  of  being  just  right. 

W.  E.  G. 


COPLEY  THEATRE 
"Heritage" 

\  revised  version  of  Adelaide  Chalfield 
Whitman's  new  play  "p'-it^e.  J>rhich 
opened  at  the  Copley  Theatre  la^t  ^veek.  -was 
sn-en  la=t  night,  the  author  having:  made 
some  chanres  (chiefly  outs  I  in  the  p  a.v. 
The    cast,     (one    character    less    than  lasi 

|J^^^R^^,?;v«^'°"°':v  

iKre'nr"  ^'""^  ;•.'.■.•  ■•■.•.'MaVK^n't 
,  r.vdia  RioleV  ■.   ."   M»r?aret  Donelajss 

Phlliii   fstrawbridgre  George  Coulouris 

I  Fulton   Ripley    .   Karle  I.armiore 

Xora   4"']''  J'f^™'"" 

IPreddv  Ripley  (Fulton's  »on)  Earle /Lannriora 
'  Gladys  Blaine    ^^^Y^  l.'^^'l"*' 

Louis  Blaine    Richard  Whorf 


Having  dropped  from  the 'first  act  a 
I  superfluous  character,  and  a  scene  or 
two  that  retarded  the  action,  as  well 
as  a  love  scene  In  the  la.st  act  between 
Strawbridge    and    Freddy's  er'jtwhile 


flancep   Mrs.  WhitiriBn^        given  nei 
plav  more  terseness,  more  nalOralness. 
moio  speed       As  it  was  played  last 
night,  witli  Earle  Larlmore  the  entirely 
understandable    and    likeable  FYcddv 
'  and  with  the  splendid  support  of  Mark 
Kent  a-"^  Trent,  the  old  famUy  .servant 
and  Margaret  DouRlass  a..  The  mother 
'  ■•Heritage"  \^  an  interestlnR.  well-knit 
I  play-a  serious  play,  and  good  theatre. 
if.s  only  defect  in  these  too-self  con- 
'  .r.ons  days  is  that  it  Is  a  melodrama 
tourhed   with  wit.-and  "  .  •''uch  J^e 
audience    1*    ••    little    ■"orned  aboijt 
whether' to  be  entertained  or  "bRorbed^ 
Audiences    nowadays    don  t    "U^s"  ^e  . 
quite  so  fully  to  the  ancient  rec  pe  , 
of  lightening  each  serious  situation  with  | 
a  little  joke:  they  don't  like  to  smile 
through  their  tears  ""''^J'"' 
Whitman's  play  is  well-made:  the  mtflo- 
drama  is  good  melodrama,  and  the  wit 
really  sparkles.    It  has  an  underlying 
idea  —  dramatic  and  fantastic,  that 
holds  the  interest.  ^v„„ 
The  plot  concerns  a  young  man  whose 
inheritance  when  the  pla*;  is  done,  con- 
si.';ts  only  of  a  half-mad  old  servant 
to  whom  the  boy's  dead  father  stiil 
lives  and  the  chair  in  whicb  his  father 
shot  himself  because  he  had  made  a 
me"  of  his  life.    But  out  of  the  welter 
of  his  mother's  selfishness,  his  fiancee  s 
|hardne.v«;.  and  hLs  step-fathers  treach- 
I  ery.  the  boy  Freddy  finds  his  soul  and 
I  freedom. — E.  B,  • 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT  | 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  ; 
r,iir,nv  rrrhestra's  Tuesday  afternoon 
^er^e^toSk  puce  yesterday  ^  Syrnphony 
hall  Dr  Koussevitsky  conducted  the 
;iL-in°  gprogram:  Mo.art  Symphon,^ 
in  G  minor  and  Berlioz.  Symphoms  t  an 
tastiqup-two  symphonies  rarely  heard 
at  th"  •^ame  concert.  The  Mozart  sym- 

with  vitality.  h^fliitifullv 
Mozart,'s  symphoiiy  wa.s  b-^aut^fui  > 
nlaved— the  finale,  brilliant  and  exhil  , 
aratfng-  the  andante,  qmet'y, If 'S"!"*' i 
There  was  a  perfect  fusion  of  the  con- 

Sincerely  and  sympathetically  ^t^-}^^ 
Pvmphonie  Fantastique  "'eated.  Thou  n 
his  symphony  is  remarkable  ^  inany 
"snects  —  marvellous  in  sonority,  et- 
cti'e  in  the  various  moods  it  estab- 
le=-  t  vs  often  trite,  banal,  and  noisy'. 
iMwses  in  power  because  the  cornposer 
;e\f  no  curb  in  his  dramatic  outpour- 
i.icr     Th'  effusiveness  of  Beiuoz,  e\e" 
nf  Koussevitsky's  careful  reading  could 

"VS  a^u^ie^^l^'^r-^PProciatlve  of 
'^^Thf3"an^";^st  concert  of  this 
cn-ies  will  take  place  Tuesday^ Aon  1^21. 

HAMPTON  INSTITTJTE  CHOIR  I 

The  Hampton  In.^titute  Choir  of, 
Hampton  Va.,  under  its  conductor  Dr. ; 
R^XthanierDett.  gave  a  concert  «  ; 
Svmphony  hall  last  "^^ht    There  was 

l?eT^Foi?l^"o  •  B^a^ut^ous  Hea^^eniy 
Lg^M  (Ba°ch):  Sky  So  Bright  (Ancient 
Netherlands  (?)  fpirU"-'!'-  As  by  th^ 
Streams  of  Babylon  ;CampionK  Ne„^Q 

^;i^'^!;^To^h;?'^ni^"Hu4 

slan  LitScal  songs-Cherubim  (Tsch. 

aiko.,v.ky):,  ^^n^^'p  Jse   Ye  God 

(Gretchaninoffi;    O    rrai.se  , 
,  Tschaikowsky . .  Negro  "»°tet--Don  t  d 
w^aiv  Traveler,  Bowdoin  prize,  mri 
v?rd  1920  dedicated  to  Mr.  George  Fos^ 
;;V'pSdy.   ^^etti.    Ame^^an  com, 

^SV-'^o"aoS^  sound '^4^iecier). 
Sa^'folk  .songs    nnens  chorus 
«5^vanspa  Town    (arranged   by   Hoisi  , 
•I  g'lisTsel  chanty :  Shenandoah  (Ba^- 
MKV.nmevi    American  mountain 

'•"TBoy  <R«>^*n-">',^|lI"  'jordaii 
^rn  composers— Stan    Sti  Joroan 

nnanged  by  John.^on),  -'P':;  u^l_ 
Mourner's  Got  a  Horne   '"ragged  07 
niton),  '^Pf^^k^ft^he  W e  ryTrav^ 


not  parade  technique  (though  it  pos- 
..esses  an  ample  measure  of  that  com- 
modity), it  indulges  In  po  theatrically 
sensational  stunts,  it  Jejolce.s  In  and  | 
m.kes  good  use  of  sotne  excellent  solo 
voices,  but  does  not  permit  them  to 
emerge  from  the  modest  anonymity  6f 
the  ranks. 

Their  most  dclishtful  work  last  night 
wa.s  done  in  the  group  of  three  Negro 
spirituals  thaf  figured  early  i"  ^hepro- 
sram  These  songs  were  performed  (as 
Dr.^trexplained)  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  sung  in  ine 
Hampton  Chapel:  the  singers  wer  ■  l^t- 
fd,  their  conductor  had  ternporaiily  re- 
'  linauished  his  post  and  sat  among  the 
IbaTes  in  the  r?ar.  WUhou^-de-^^'P:  ' 

therefore,  and  re.sponding  to  the  inter 
!  mittent  chant  of  a  soloi.st  the  clioius 
sang  its  spirituals— sang  them  with  an 
"pfinitely  moving  beauty  of  simplicity, 
with  an  easv.  delicate  Pre"«°"  .  f/, 

^^l^^^llan^iS^Sul  a^^th^t: 

j^nS^^^^ran^'SsrorKn^p 
I  by  Th^omL  C«m'pion-"By  the  Watos 
nf  B-bvlon"—  in  which  the  air  was 
eiven  to  a  soprano  (her  voice  very  clear 
fnd  beautifur,.  while  the  slow,  ex^prcs- 
sive  accompaniment  was  softly  hummed 
bv  the  rest  of  the  chorus.    The  piece(3 
I  ing  song    tentatively  described  as  old 
'  Dutch,  employed  effectively  another  e.^ 
tremely   fine   soprano  voice  of  hign 

i"Df-Dctfs  own  Negro  motet,  with, 
^wrh  in  ig'^n  hp  gained  the  Bowdoin  . 
nr^^  at  H.rvn;d  .n  admirable  piece  of 
mufic  was  especially  well  sung.  The 
1  San  hturgical  songs-part^cularly 
or^tchaninoff's  "As  Waves  of  the  Sea 
1  2:;^ad'e  good  use  of  .some  sonorot.  bass 

bo/"  which  formed  one  of  an  interest- 
ine  gi-oup  of  secular  folk  songs.  The 
nn'alTroup  of  songs  by  Negro  « 
er.s— all  of  them  m  the  5'^^^  °,%^h' 7„c- 

enthusiastic  appla^Jse.  °-  ■ 


bird.)    "She  began  to  sing  A  little. — sne  . 
!i3d   never   had   any  lesions — and  1 
thought,  she    had   a   lovely   voice.  r 
thought  she  .should  have-  it  trained." 
("Oui!    He  discover  my  roicel")  | 
"So  she  went  to  studyf  with  de  Go 
>stlaga,  a  Spanish  resident  in  Paris.' 


Lily  Pons, 


Dett ) 


'1 

^^fflne  Negro  chorus  distlr|gul.hea 
Itself  by  the  artUtic  sir-r.M  sim 
pllclty  and  restraint  of 


BY  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

Lily  Pons,  tiny  French  coloratura 
soprano  who  ha.s  taken  ^^-J^J^J^ 
.torm  since  her  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
an Three  months  ago,  arrived 'n  Bos  n 
yesterday.  She  will  give  her  f^rsUAmerl- 

"  r,st  March  after  only  three  years 
I  YorK.  ^  fivp-vear  contract  b> 

ri/s^,SjS.^ 

l"|„"5,eTi«c'e"  So,'.,  ^ 

expected.  ,v,rpw  off  her  coat. 

i  ■■*'Ves°"""fd'"her''  ^nd.  "every 
1  moS  .^h    rea'S  the  whole  paper  to, 

'        in  V°='-h.         a  ^«°ttfn  ui-shed, 
Mesritz.    gray -haired.  "'.^  26- 

bursting  with  pnde  of  [nter- 
vear-old  wife,  travels  w  th  her.  ime. 
Umg.  for  h-.  Protecting  h^  nom 
distractions.    It  was  n-  v.uu 
covered  her  voice.  nlavin'  the 

"One  evening  Li  y  ;*as  P'ay"''' 


'(••Ee  ees  great,"  Lily  blew  a  kiss  up- 
ward.") Then  she  made  her  debut  in 
takme  at  Mulhausen,  in  Alsace.  In 
December,  1927.  After  a  number  of 
appearanoss  she  came  to  America. 
(,"A-lone.")  ,  ,„  I 

.■She  loves  America- finds  mm  e 
interest  her  in  one  block  here  tlian  in 
a  whole   street  in   Europe.     (  I^oi 
America'"!    "For    hobbie.s.    she  hkcs 

r'l,  47  a   black  beard'.'  1     And  her 

.see  whether  It  is  good!    « Jfe  seeen, 
mar-velou'.")   "She  has  collected  p  c 
Tures  since  she  wa^  16.  and  now  owns 
many  fine  French  masterpieces. 

"Th»  dav  of  a  concert  she  lesis  a^i 
day    If  there  i.s  -sunshine  she  takes  a 
walk.  If  there  is  fo3  she  ^J'on  t  put  hei 
head  outdoor.s  for  fear  of  catching  a 
cold"    (Lily  pointed  to  her  nose  sig- 
nmcantly.  then  to  her  thr<Dat,  and  roUcd 
her  eves  with  simulated  terror.)  The 
day  of  he.  debut  in  New  York-it  ..-as  a 
;  matinee  performance  of  Lucia-she  went 
for  a  walk  with  me.  saw  two  O'C^s-S 
I  n  a  '^ndow.  and  insisted  on  buying 
I  them.  ("Oul,"  and  a  giggle Jrom  L  ly  J 
■•That  night  she  went  to  b^d  at  9.  ^'«ry 
nervous--almost  ill-after  the  per  01  m- 
ance"    ("Al-ways,  I  am  nervous.  ) 

ifter  singing  at  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
Evanston  festivals  m  May.  L'ly  Pons 
will  go  to  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos 
A  res  for  20  performances,  and  then 
home  to  Cannes,  for  a  rest,  before  re- 
turning to  a  heavy  operatic  and  concert 
season  in  America  next  year 

At  her  concert  tonight  she  will  sing 
arias  from  "Lucia.'^akme,   and  The 

Queen  of  thTTOt?^  a*  " 
operatic  arias  and  songs. 

'r°"'e^ar'aif  UW^^ohS  IS 
mer  French  whirls  along  at  a 
;J        speed)    "But  I  theen?,  j 
!;:f^bef  Amertc'a  like  me  so.  wot-you-| 
call,  skeeny."  . 


mg  and  f''\.h^^''\hey  are  nearly  4, 

.udlenc.  01  >W  ""•SlJii    S  ?rtu5c 
.  »  InM  prSitlon. 

iv  in  the  sky-scraping  notes.  Tlie 
njitw'l^lch  Mme.  Pon«,/^"«/Je'''  He'rl 

help  singlnS;.  ^,1^  ."o^  nature-yet 
2K&hat  rnoi°?emembered  most 

I  by  the  Russians. 


LILY  PONS 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
T  iiv  Pons  of  thfe  Metropolitan  Opera 
no^l  Slalt  night  ^-symphony  hal  , 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston .  sanB  *  ' , 
§J?rt^4^citf%^^eTafa\s^fed^' 

ffiSi  ilbShinl'  fl^^^^'  and  Giuseppe 
KboS%»hist  Mme^Ponssse- 


l?or-Lucia  -t 

H^chmanmofr.'^/oeorgian 
ZeccW.  Oiovin.  pastorfe.    De-  \ 
-D^i  «4onff  and  "Pourqtiol"  from 
Ibes  Bell  song  ana  ^RoEsignol. 

■,Kr£  «r«7s%w!" 
:5S1S•B»rxn).qg.^ 
J^^»^»,^^n1nd^^Ra'vel's  Tempo 
**'ThSTan*'Was  almost  «ntln;ly  filial 

"5^^e^Pon","thrrrn.  has  been  suf-j 
ftcK  de.<;ribed   and  accura^^^^ 
regards  her  personal  api^Mance. 
came  upon  the  stage  last  nign  ^^^^ 

teS'«a'^=«  'oru^?  trr<iltVal  prima 
and  8'*^f*  h6  his  been  almost 

'  kounced  her  com  nK  Mat^  She  v.a. 
a  sympathc  ic.  ihg^tlatln  app  ^^^^^^ 
I&ter^Vo^n^my^r  anyflamboy.  . 

' Vr'vofc- "Js'^^ac'S^     liberal  com- 

told  In  songs  of  ^PJt  the  "Bell-, 

that  in  certain  phrases  of  the^.^^ 

ffiko\"^and  I^chSnofl^^  gen; 

cy   in  coloratura   P**sagM  ga 

^t^^Hc^'twe  ind  some  might  havi 
°fM  «  tho*f  two  beautiful  songs,  wha* 
said  of  of  the  hymn  tunes  known 
Burns  with  these  Italian 

^.T.r.  But'a  VilUant  tech-1 


METROPOLITAN  ^ 

ChIi  Hoiileii  jliiiellD  ComPl"" 

Gemma  Ho'ifton  ■  •     p  „,  rava;;« 

Teirv  Houston   Xniilv  Fvlzro.^ 

Aimlie  Jaiue  •  •  •  •    .  .Losli.e  ^j^}"!'.'. 

.TrfSries    .  .  .  .  Siri  Sa.vloi^ 

B.rrk   .'.■.■.■.Bruce  Warren 

Steve   

A  visit  to  "Unfaithful,"  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton^  current  starring  mrn  a  the  Met^ 

.  poUtan  Theatre,   makes  , 
Letherit  was  made  efo^^^^^^^^ 

tUTtti^th^  sortof  picture  that 
r       \  w  \f  o-e,t  h=lp  to  her  reputa- 

'  b,tsSa:t^tcrt^---r 

by  John  Cromwell  and  «<=ted  by  an  un 
uLally  fine  c-t  It  seems  to  us^that 
the  fault  can  he  blamed  equa  y  ^^^^^ 
thor  and  du'ector^John  v 
has  written  some  exceuent  _^ 
ticularly  "Young  one  of 

faithful"  cannot  be  coanteU  a  ^^^.^.^ 
his   masteiTieces     At   Mr.  ^^^^ 
dcor  lies  the  responsibility  ^or  ^^^ 
and  stilted  action  the  u^wie 

^nls\%rrtffbe^^V,Sjfe\r-^l 
Sk^^^^n^dbnoZ^CoVS?\n^unim- 

portant  part.  threads  to  the  plot, 

*^  There  are  many  threads  ro 
but  the  main  one  deta  ls_the  e 
ray  Kilkerry  ^  keep  fiom  her  ^ 
Terry  Houston,  the  Wno*i«ag^gai,  ^jth  | 

wife.  Genima  i?^  ^^^^^."Sroken  hearted 
ray's  husband  Ronnie   o  ^^^^ 
at  her  husbands  infidelity,  ray 
I,  to  divorce  hirn  on  he:  brother  s^^^^ 

^°rV/trv  to  ?o  get.  Niedless  t«  say, 
and  *x>  try  to  ro'^^  -  vigr  mot  ves— 
every  one  misunderstands  ner  m 

artist,  will  she  .^e"  the  trut^nnie  and 
Vipr^elf  of  Ronnie.  Finally 

suad'  her  from  Pas^mg'tne  n.o"j' 
rlrl    •The  ensuing  scandal  and  the  in 
^uest  behind  her,  Fay  finds  happiness 
with  Carl.  Miss 

k  dapper  and  Indifferent  as  the  laun 
less  hSsband.  and  Juliette  Compton  is  ] 

Paul  Lukas  as  Fay's  artist  lover,  cari. 
He  is  manly,  ardent,  humorous  com- 
-  ?lltelv  believable  and  delightfully  ro- 
Sic,  while  his  slight  foreign  accent 
adds  to  his  charm.  No  wonder  that  he 
has  become  a  star.  ^-  ^- 


REPERTORY 

"Le  Collier  de  la  Reinc" 

ivom  th.  novel  of  (he  ^jlj^^e  '^^me  Ale._ 
&   a°nr?.rodS^b.v'''Eefafr  Production.] 
?il!^,^^e";l^'^j^{fe'^^areene  Favrel  rhanu:  | 

Miiric  Antoinette  pia„a  Karennr-  I 

Pi'J^alier  liejeau  lie      ville.l-,;^' ^^lilS  \ 

^"^'m^  ^rp'eXry  -Theat«i'>ou  may  : 


utifail\  c-cslumcdi  f  al  .,raM.-afK;.s  and  la  nd.scapcf  ■ 
!ion  cf  the  fam  ■  '  - 


!ion  ci  "'^  •-••J  jiof,  inspired  by  book  or  picture— just 
Dumas  entltlec  nuLsir;  now  pompous,  now  men->'.  and 
■rh«"our-u  s  Necklac;."  It  was  mad  j„  niora  serious  moments,  never  too 
<  i^o^rP  often  in  ths  historical  set  Bad,  but  with  a  constant  feeling  for 
t  whoT^  th;  s3ipi-historlcal  event 
^ok%ta"-and  It's  acted  bv  a  larg 
caft  of  decorative  players,  «■ 

'end  where  vour  attention  does  n 
,ena.  ^neic  y  prm-h  governme; 
waver.    That  "j^ce  of  Ve 

a  slstance  to  the  pictorial  aspects 


uSnal.  recounts  the"  still  unsolved  mys 
tcry  of  the  famous  diamond  necklac« 
never  bought  nor  worn  by  Marie  An 
toinette,  yet  connected  forever  with  he 
name.  Jeanne  de  la  Mott?,  a  beautiful 
unscrupulous  adventuress  distantly  re 
latPd  to  the  Valols  family,  worms  he 
way  Into  the  graces  of  Marie  Antoinetts 
and  then  tries  to  persuade  her  to  buy  t 
costly  diamond  necklace  which  th-* 
queen  had  already  refused  on  accoun 
of  its  excessive  cost.  Dismissed  fron- 
court  she  yet  continues  to  carry  on  hei 
Intrigues,  aided  by  the  desperate  desire 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  handsome 
and  amorous  prince  of  the  church,  to 
be  reinstated  in  the  graces  of  Mane 
Antoinette.  Jeanne  makes  him  her 
catspaw,  persuades  him  to  buy  the 
necklace  for  the  queen,  dresses  up  a  gir 
of  the  streets  to  resemble  Marie  Antoin- 
ette to  fool  him  into  thinking  that  hi 
had  been  granted  an  Interview,  and 
finally  has  him.  sign  a  contract  of  pur 
chase  to  which  was  appended  th^ 
forged  signature  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  the  end,  she  over-i-eaches  herself] 
is  found  out  and  brought  to  trial.  En- 
deavoring to  escape,  she  accuses  every 


tonal  grace  and  beauty.  , 
The  Symphonic  Legend  by  Alexander' 
Lang  Steinert,  drdlcated  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchrstra  on  Its  50th  anni- 
versary, was  played  for  the  first  time  at 
tlip  Auausto  In  Rome  on  Dec.  14, 1930. 
when  Howard  Han.son  conducted  It.  Tnis 
Leg  -nd  is  a  more  important  work  as  re- 
gards form,  construction  and  contents. 
If  less  poetical,  tlian  Steinert's  South- 
ern Night  played  here  under  Dr.  Kous- 
scvltzkv,  nearly  five  years  ago.  The  Leg- 
end is  the  more  mature  composition,  as 
is  natural  for  in  the  years  between  the 
composer  has  not  been  working  and 
hearing.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  a  com- 
poser to  stay  in  his  ivory  tower  lest  by 
straying  into  concert  halls  he  may  be 
unduly  influenced.  WhUe  Mr.  Steinert's 
teachers  since  1923  have  been  leaders  in 
the  Parisian  schools,  his  own  music  h 
not  like  the  bean  described  by  GUberi- 
Mas  "too  French."  His  own  independence 
iVi  musical  thought    and    his  natural 


taste  have  kept  him  from  slavish  imi 
tation  of  some  master  either  of  the  Im 
presslonistic.  the  realistic  or  the  anar-  , 
chistic  school.  It  Is  not  surprising  then 
that  this  Legend  is  first  of  all  honest 
music;  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  composer  to  show  the  originality 
that  is  merely  eccentricity  or  perverse 
in  its  worship  of  ugliness.  There  is  a 
respect  for  the  sound  traditions,  respect 
for  that  which  is  distinctively  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  school— we  are 
not  speaking  of  the  dissenting  or  heter- 
odox chapels- clarity,  logical  continui- 
ty a  sense  of  rhythmic  and  dynamic 
values;  coloring  that  Is  appropriate  to 
the  musical  thoughts  and  is  neither 
pale  nor  gaudy.  Although  Mr.  Steinert 
calls  for  a  large  and  modern  orchestra 
he  uses  it  discreetly  and  does  not  find 
it  necessary  to  employ  all  the  instru- 
ments all  the  time  or  work  them  over- 


deavoring  to  escape,  she  accuses  every  Legend  is  the  expression  of  a 

one  she  can  imagme  from  the  innocentj  |  time  ^     '.^^^^^  received  with 


Cagllstro.  a  follower  of  the  cardinal,  to 
the  queen  herself.  She  is  sentenced  to 
be  whipped,  branded  and  Imprisoned. 
These  final  moments — the  trial  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  were  entirely 
effective,  but  with  the  exception  of  oc- 
casional little  humorous  touches,  the 
remainder  of  the  picture  was  inclined 
to  drag  An  attractive,  somewhat  in- 
experienced actress.  Marcelle  Faviel 
Chantal,  made  a  handsmos,  grasping, 
cold-blooded  and  tempestuous  Jeanne, 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  beautiful, 
stately  queen  of  Diana  Karenne.  The 
others  were  reasonably  satisfactory, 
particularly  the  Chevalier  Reteau  de  la 
Villette  of  Jean  Weber.        E.  L.  H. 


sensitive  musician.  It  was  received  with 
more  than  the  usual  favor  shown  for 
an  unfamiliar  work.  The  csomposer 
bowed  his  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Milstein  is  in  his  27tjh_  year. 
There  are  some  who  think  j  that  a 
vloUnist  should  not  attempt  to  play 
music  by  Johannes  Brahms  until  his 
hair  is  silvered,  his  legs  wobble  and 
the  state  of  his  heart  debars  him  frt>m 
life  insm-ance.  Liszt  said  that  youth  is 
the  time  for  virtuosity,  but  your  true 
Brahmsite  shudders  if  his  "Master  and 
virtuosity  are  named  in  the  same 
breath.  After  all.  Johannes  wrote  for 
the  fiddle  music  that  demands  full  ex- 
pression, and  full  expression  does  not 
come  from  the  fiddle  until  the  player 
is  a  virtuoso  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  "But,"  some  say,  "the  musicj 
of  Brahms  demands  thoughtfulnessJ 
gravity,  a  feeling  for-  the  eternal 
verities,  a  spiritual  nature."    There  is 


.'.iicre  a  ballad  (OUW  '    ...irrrx,!..  . 
and  would  be  more  ^^^l^^^^^J^^^^ 
Out  of  It  all,  however,  comes  Vincent 
youraan's  glorious  "Without  a  Song,' 
Klvcn  ^  a  solo  by  Mr.  Tlbbett  as  he 
stands  happily  in  the  fo"them  home 
to  which  he  has  returned  as  a-  tramp. 
Mr.  Ycumans  wrote  that  number  for 
■^olo  and  Negro  choir  In  that  lll-faiea 
■  GrcaT  D&ir  which  he  tried  so  hard 
to  produce  a  season  or  two  ago- 
•The  I>rodigar'  there  too  is  »  Negro 
Choi?    hi^d  in  "Chldlins"  and,  with 
Mr.  Tibbett.  in  "A  Child  U  Born'  and 
•  Looks  Like  Pappy,"  all  composed  o> 
Herbert  Stothart.  If  with  these  splendid  : 
voTcS  behind  him  Mr.  Tibbett  had  re- 
peated "Without  a  Song,"  that  would  | 
have  proved  ample  compensation  for, 
muSi  which  was  endured  before  and 

i'^The  picture  opens  ^  the  return 
'to  his  ^uthem  home  of  Jeffry  Faira- 
day  after  five  years  of  wanderings  en- 
forced by  some  youthful  escapade  Ac- 
companied by  two  scalawags.  Doc  and 
SrSfxTthe  one  a  discredited  doctor  and 
sureron  and  the  other  a  kleptomaniac 
sSudng  in  silverware,  he  re-enters 
the   family   circle.   Hk   loyal  mother 
bums  his  rags,  forces  hxm  to  ^the. 
even  washes  his  back,  and  decks  hUn  out 
in  his  brother  Rodman's  clothes.  He 
and  Rodman  hate  each  other  cordially. 
Rodman  Incidentally  annoys  his  wlfe^ 
Antonla,  with  his  hardness  and  his 
nettv  jealousies.   When  Tony,  as  Jeff 
ffi  her  would  elope  with  Carter  Jer- 
ome, Jeff  interferes,  carts  he*  b^k. 
Mother  Farraday,  ever  watchful  and  aU- 
wise   finally  steps  in,  announces  that 
IXnia   shall   Svorce   Rodman  and 
Jeff,  and  sends  her  favorit*  son 
back  to  his  box  cars  and  h^  haysUcks 
until  a  deceht  time  for  the  wedding  ar- 

i'^^^e  sentiment  Is  of  artificial  form 
and  effect.  For  comedy  there  are  the 
adventures  of  Stepm  Petchit  that 
wangling  Negro  comic  of  h^fr!Slu««t 
screen  appearances;  and  of  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  unhappy  habil- 
iments of  hoboes.  There  are  spirited 
scene?  of  a  fox  hunt  In  which  Beynard 
S  refuge  on  the  Punt  from  which 
the  three  knights  of  the  road,  '^h 
Hokev,  are  fishing;  and  of  a  Negro 
barbecue  with  all  the  'fijins,'  including 
singing  and  dancing.  Stripped  of  the 
glaSorous  trappings  of  a  STP^y  bandit 


P.rst  class,  age  6  to  8  years.  Medai. 
Rlccardo  Bruno.  Fi-st  prize,  John  F. 
Tolleson. 

Second  class,  age  10  to  12  years: 
Medal,  Elinor  Bancroft.  First  prize. 
Gall  NleUson. 

Third  class,  13  years  up:  Medal.  Ann 
Meserve.  First  prize,  Jean  Saurweln. 

DE  COU  DREAM  PICTURES 

In  hLs  concluding  lecture  with  pic- 
tures here  this  sea.son,  Branson  De  Cou  , 
cho.se  as  a  subject  •  Unusual  Europe."  i 
under  which  head  he  grouped  views  of 
soviet  Leningrad  and  Mo.scow,  Praguf  ' 
and  rural  Czechoslovakia,  the  Dalma- 
tian  coast,  and  Lake  Garda,  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Italian  lakes.    None  of 
these  sections  of  Europe  is  well-known  , 
to  American  tourists,  and  each  is  super- 
latively   interesting— as    to  scenery, 
quaint  castumes  of  the  people,  or  modes 
of  life  that  are  unique. 

Naturally  the  most  fascinating  part 
of  the  lecture  concerned  soviet  Ru.<i.sia. 
Mr.  De  Cou's  remarks  accompanied  by 
hts  excellent    photographs,  combined 
much  actual  information  with  a  view- 
point that  was  interested,  sympathetic, 
and    tactful,    but    not    partisan.  He 
.'howed  pictures  of  the   long,  patient 
'  serpents  '  in  front  of  the  government 
stores — where  goods  are  limited,  and 
one  must  wait  hours  and  sometimes 
cavs  for  simple  necessities.    He  ex- 
plained that  Russia  Is  doing  everything 
in  her  power  to  secure  adequate  credit 
abroad  .so  that  she  can  piu-chase  needed 
machinei-j',  and  that  ruthless  limitation 
of  luxurie-^s  for  the  people  and  the  high- 
est possible  prices  on  luxuries  for  the 
tourists,  and  many  other  such  facts  are 
explained  by  this  overpowering  need  for 
I  foreign  money  (since  the  Russian  ruble 
I  has  little  value  outride  Russia,  and  1' 
incapable  of  purchasing  what  the  gov- 
;  ernment  needs  in  its  plan  for  indus- 
tnallzation.)    His  pictures  also  shov/ed 
crowds  of  workers  being  shown  through 
the  gorgeous    gardens    of  Peterhot, 
through  the  Smolney  Institute,  and  the 
magnificent  Hermitage  Museum.  Also 
interesting  was  a  beautiful  estate  on 
the  island  of  Kamenol-Ostrow,  -vt-hich 
had  been  converted  into  a  rest  house 
for  workers  on  vacation. 
Moscow,  in  all  ways  more  interesting 


or  of  a  Russian  cavalryman,  st^P"?|  yi^n  Leningrad— intrinsically,  and  also 

for  the  moment  out  of  screen  op«^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Into  a  far  less  aXtracUve  rol^^  ^^^^               .p^e  red 

bett  is  still  the  best  male  silver  stairway  (red  in 

studios  Nor  ^she  l^alf-bad  as^n  ac^.  4^^^^                      ••bloody."  as  might 

S\ '^'i,r^^tiriSiti"on  is  Jven  supposed,  but  ••beautiful);  the  im- 

best  characterlzat  on  is  giveii  Kremlin:  the   crazv.  Arablai 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES  1 

r(U,OM.\L —  Elizabeili.       thf  Oiiceii.' 
Th-ntni  Guild  rrndiK'tion.  with  Alfred  Lvint.  ] 
L.viin  Fontanne    8.30.  .  .  ,  I 

fori-EY — "Heritare.'     play   by    Adel.iido  , 
rhatfielri-Tavlor  Whitman,  with  Earle  Lari- 
morp-  »:iO.  ,  „  ^ 

I.YRIC — Koran,  mysiic.  and  Hardeen,  ma; 

I'l.YMOl'TH—  Ths  Man  In  Possession. 
.  rvd.v.  with  Isabel  .Jeans.  Leslie  Banks 
s  :no. 

>HrBEnT— "Nina    Rosa."    Romberg-Harn,  ,.stapc  s<»vc  i.....  ^--i   ■ 

i.j  ii  niierotta:  «:30.  .  j  1  food  for  thought.    Nor  should  the  i 


Dest  cnaracwjii^ai"""  ao  b-  ~-   ^^v.-^ 

Dunn  as  the  understanding  mother 
MlsT  Ralston  blows  hot  and  «)ld  as 
Antonla,  who  at  best  is  a  weakling.  Her 
voice  Is  light.  Her  features  do  not  always 
resMer  succinctly  the  emotions  which 
afesupp^s^  to  actuate  her.  The  o  he« 
are  competent  in  parlj  written  as  if  by 
amateurs  at  stage  craft  W.  a.  g. 


no'end  to  this  pretty  t^ilk  or  balderda/;^^ 
as  you  will.    Surely  Mr.  Milstems  " 
periences  in  Russia  until  he  made 
escape  gave  him  experience,  gave  > 


jii  wit 

w 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Kousse\'itzky,  conductor,  gave  Its  18th 
concert  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.   The  program 
was  as  follows:  Haydn,  SjTnphony  in  D 
major  (B.  and  H.  No.  ICj.  Steinert, 
Leggenda  Slnfonica  (first  performance 
111  this  country).  Brahms,  'Violin  Con- 
certo and  Hungarian  Dances  Nos  2  t 
major,  and  l,  G  minor.    Nathan  Mil-i 
stein,  the  solo  \'iollnlst,  played  for  the 
first  time  In  Boston. 

The  symphony  by  Haydn,  one  of  thi^ 
six  wntten  for  the  Concert  de  Im 
Loge  Olymplque,  Paris,  was  no  doubt 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  thi 
I  assembled  hearers.    It  was  played  in 
1902  In  the  reign  of  Wilhelm  Gericke. 
as  another  symphpny  in  this  set.  The 
Bear,  was  introduced  at  these  concerts 
by  Arthur  Nikisch  in  1889.   Its  zoologi- 
cal  companion  The   Hen   is  by  no 
means  familiar.  The  symphony  played 
vcstcrday  Is  fresh  and  blithe  in  spite 
of  the  formulas  expected  from  every 
I  God-fearing  composer  at  the  end  of  the 
1  18th    century.     It   provokes    what  a 


preclude    htm   from    expounding  t 
gospel  according  to  St.  Johannes.  It 
Inough  to  say    of   his  performanc 
yesterday  that  technically,  emotionally 
and  "intellectually"— if  any  one  insists 
on  this  feature  of  an  interpretation- 
it  was  engrossing  and  admirable,  a  per- 
formance that  by  its  compelling  nature 
arotised    genuine    enthusiasm.     It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
and  the  orchestra  gqive  an  accompani- 
ment that  was  not  merely  a  support. 

The  concert  ended  with  the  exciting, 
fiery,  paprika  reminder  of  Hungary.  For 
once  the  old  saying  that  the  music  of 
i  Brahms  Is  a  gypsy  woman  trying  to 
I  dance  in  a  tight  corset  was  j ofSotten. 
'    The  concert  will  l»  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  the  usum  Saturday  night 
concert  wift  take  place  on  Thursday 
night.    The  Friday  afternoon  concert 
will  stUl  be  on  Friday.    The  Program 
wiU  comprise  Mendelssohn's  overture 
and   Scherzo  from   the  "Midsummer 
Night's    Dream"    music;  Honeggers 
Symphony  (played  earlier  in  this  sea- 
son) :  Tchaikowsky's  piano  concerto  No. 
1  (Mr.  Horowitz)  and  Salomes  dance 
from  Strauss's  opera.  • 


I  LOE'W'S  STATE 

"The  Prodigal" 


SCHELLING  CONCERT  | 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernest  Schelling,  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra gave  the  fourth  and  la.st  concert 
of  'the  seventh  season  for  young  peo- 
ple in  Jordan  hall  yesterday  mommg. 

program  that  had  been  requested 
was  as  follows:    V/agner,  overture  to 
"The  Plyin"  Dutchman"— this  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes.  Chadwick, 
Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  2.  Madam 
Wagniere-Horton,   Tableau  Helvetique.  , 
Dukas.  ••L'Apprenti  Sorcier.    Rimsky-  , 
Korsakov,  Caprice  on  Spanish  fliemes. 
Everybody   was   requested   to   join  ml 
sinking  "America  the  Beautiful. 
'    As  Mr.  Schelling  said,  this  was  an 
i  important  day  for  the  children,  who 
1  were    to  receive   prizes   for  the  best 
'  books  handed  in.  reviewing  the  con- 
certs of  the  seasons,  commenting  on 
what  had  been  told  them  about  dances 
and  how  dance-tunes  finally  formed 
movements  of  18th  century  suites.  Mi. 
Schelling  himself  in  a  few  words  gave 
a  summary   of  his  course—  Course 
..sounds    too    pedagcgic-and    showed  ^ 
again  on  the  screen  old  prints  of  court 
t  and  country  dances  from  the  branle  , 
to  the   minuet.   Chadwick  s  delightful 
Scherzo  gave  Mr.  Schelling  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  to  his  knowledge 
this  Scherzo  was  the  first  instance  of 
an  American  composer  using  a  native 


posing  Kremlin;  the  crazy,  Arabian 
Night's  nightmare  of  Ivan  the  Terrible's 
cathedral;  the  beautiful  Church  of  the 
Redeemer;  many  Russian  types — these  | 
and  other  pictures  gave  reality  to  a 
land  that  has  somehow  become  less 
real  than  ever  to  the  minds  of  most 
Americans. 

Then  to  Prague,  combining  medieval 
architecture  and  grandeur  with  a  look 
lOf  homeliness  and  warmth;  to  rural 
I  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  costumes  are 
fearful  and  -wonderful,  forcing  one  to 
think  of  the  eyes  that  have  been  ruined 
over  the  wealth  of  embroiderj',  tucking, 
pleating  and  stitching. 

From  Czechoslo^'akia,  with  Its  statues 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  Dahnatia,  where 
red-tiled  villages  sit  on  the  seashore, 
leaning  their  backs  against  towering 
mountains;  through  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains  to  Montenegro,  where 
the  Turkish  influence  is  seen  still  in 
the  fez  and  baggy  trousers  of  the  men, 
and  in  the  occasional  veiled  faces  of 
the  women. 

Then,  to  conclude,  Mr.  De  Cou 
showed  many  breath-taking  views  of 
Lake  Garda — so  lovely  as  to  make  In- 
adequate Mr.  De  Cou's  descriptive  title 
of  "Dream  Pictures." 

As  usual,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  restfulncss  and  delight  of  Mr. 
De  Cou's  lecture  plan — with  its 
leisurely  comment,  and  its  episodes  of 
pictures  accompanied  only  by  appro- 
priate music.  He  will  be  welcomed  next 
season.  —     E.  B. 


An  all-talkine  screen  drama  by  BesH  Mere- 
dyth    and   'WelU   Root  :    directed   by  Harry 
Pollard   with   music   b.v   Vincent  Ycumans. 
Herbert   Stothart    and    OscJir   Strauss:  pro- 
lOLii    tciitujj'.  i^*uvv^n.co    niLn.,    w    du-^cd   by    Metro-Goldw>  u-M  ayer,    with  the 

speaker  at  the  banouet  reported  by  lioiiowinsr  cast: 
Athenae-ds  caUed  "gentleman-like  joy."  EliSt?  Raiiton 

I  The  Parisian  orchestra,  which  Haydn  '  doc   Roland  Young 

j  undoubtedly  had  In  nilnd,  was  a  large  jlXian' FarradWv.- ■.•.■.■.\Purnen  1.'' Pratt 

I  one— 40   violins,    12   violoncellos,    eight  |  ,X,5tine  !   Hedda  Hopper 

i  double  bassas — so   that   the   composer -Mr?,  rarradaj-  Emma  Dunn 

I  could  be  sure  of  rtrong  contrasts  in  per-  go^^^  .•.■.•.'.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.i^ouis'Sohn  lli-tlii 

T7.      '  (barter  Jerome   Theodore  von  EHz 

Peter   Wally  Albris-ht..  .Tr. 

Elsbeth.   Suzanne  Ransom 

Naomi  Gertrude  Howard 

Jaokson   Tohn  Larkin 

The  Tibbett  voice  booms  less  fre- 
quently in  song  in  "The  Prodigal"  than 
had  been  promised.  This  seems  a  pity, 
for  the  simple  little  plot  is  of  such 
norous  or  elastic  character  that  almost 


formance  by  the  string  section.  For 
I  tunate  composer — whose  symphonies 
require  no  analysis — no  remarks  about 
chief  and  subsidiary  themes:  music  that 
one  can.  sitting  back,  enjoy  without 
inquiring  into  psychological  Intention 
I  or  noting  attempts  at  realism  In  musl- 


By  PHIL 

The  concert  in  S^^nphony  hall  this 
afternoon  will  be  given  by  two  excellent 
artists:  The  vioUnlst  Yelly  d'Aranyl  and 
an  American  composer  u..mK  *  — ,  the  pianist  Pauline  Danforth.  As  is  well 
folksong  in  a  symphonic  work.  This    ^nowTi  the  former's  Christian  name  is 
was  prefaced  by   a   few  well   chosen  I  fearing  that  it  would  be  pro- 

.-„.H/,ha„t  Mr.   Chadwick's  musical  Jelly. ^^''^"^^^^  .^^^  ^.p^^ 

i  might  be  made  of  it,  the  Hungarian 
'  pronunciation  has  been  turned  into  Eng- 
lish spelling:  but  the  irreverent  it  seems 
to' us,  could  as  easily  indulge  In  merr>- 
jests  on  the  word  "Yelly." 

She  will  end  her  program  with  Ravel  s 
"Tzigane,"  which  written  originally  for 
violin  and  piano  was  first  played  by  her 
and  Henri  Gil-Marehez  at  a  concert  of 
Pavel's  works  in  London  in  1924  (April 
26).  The  piflce  was  completed  after 
Ravel's  arrival  in  London  a  week  before 
the  concert.  Miss  dTAranyi  had  only  two 
or  three  4ays  %  which  to  master  it.= 


words  about  Mr.  Chadwick  s  musical 
life  He  was  present  and  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  hearty  ap- 
plause. ,.  .  .„ 

The  "Tableau  Helvetique"  proved  to 
be  agreeable  music  based  on  a  Swiss 
=ong  The  composer,  whose  home  is 
now  near  Vevey,  once  lived  m  Boston 
and  gave  a  piano  recital  here  some 
vears  ago.  The  music  is  .suavely  melo- 
|(iic  Before  it  was  pla5'ed,  a  view  of 
Lake  Leman  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Thus^  ended  a  .series  of  concorrts 
!  which  have  instructed  children  of  all 
ages  even  up  to  60  years.  Mr.  Schell- 
ing has  a  peculiar  gift  for  entertalnmg 
and  teaching  children  without  making 
them  feel  a«  If  they  were  In  schtwl, 
:  conscious  of  a  task-master  and  a  le- 
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The     Tti  e  a  t  p  c 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"The  Last  Hour,"  a  play  by  Charles  Bennett,  wUl  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  at  the  Copley  Theatre  tomorrow  fflght.  London  saw  it  at  the 
comedy  Theatre  on  Dec.  20.  1928.  It  was  then  said  that  the  second  act  was 
more  thrilling  than  the  first,  and  was  in  turn  exceeded  by  the  third.  There 
are  two  desperate  men.  a  Prince  Nichola  de  Kovatch  and  his  fncnd,  Dr. 
Hugh  Logan,  who  plot  terrible  things  against  England.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  horrors,  chief  ainong  them  a  Death  Ray  which  reduces  ^Je  st'-ongest  rnan 
to  -a  heap  of  carbon";  secret  service  men  are  tied  to  chairs  and  posts, 
Sere  is  nLt  throttling;  successful  demolishment  ^^^Z^^. 
and  there  is  a  fair  maiden-in  the  London  portrayal  by  Lydia  Sherwood 
"dithered  prettily  in  apricot  georgette-a  rum  habiliment  for  an  mn-keep- 
cr's  dau-^hter  in  a  Devonshire  fishing  village." 

Mr  James  Agate,  who  described  the  plot,  not  without  humorous  abides, 
said  n  wa^  onlyTair  o  Mr.  Bennett  to  say:  "I  personaUy  was  never  bored 
n^?  d  dTtegin  to  feel  that  I  should  be  bored  presently."  He  opened  his  long 
review  by  quoting  John  Addington  Symonds  on  the  writer  of  "The  Duchess 
01  Malli  '  and  "The  White  Devil"— by  Webster. 

^The  c.lmu.ation  of  these  tragedies,  setting  like  stormy  suns  in  blood- 
Ted  clouds,  is  prepared  by  gradual  approaches  and  ^^^f  "^/f/.*^"'*;-^^^^ 
materials  with  which  this  dramatist  builds  arc  sought  for  in  the  ruined 
Saces  pf  aban.  oned  hves,  in  the  agonies  of  madness  and  despair,  in  he 
™ms  of  reckless  .-.theism,  in  slow  tortures,  griefs  beyond  endurance,  he 
;^p^ste  Of  Sin-haunted  conscience,  the  spasms  of  f^tricidal  bloodied  the 
Sis  of  iranuc.  hope-deserted  criminals.  He  makes  free  use  of  POisoned 
eS  nes  daggers.  Pistols,  disguised  murderers,  masques  and  nightmares.  Yet 
S?  fi?m  g^'sp  ^pon  the  essential  qualities  of  diseased  and  guilty  human 
Su?e  hi  profound  pity  for  the  innocent  who  suffer  shipwreck  in  the 
sto  m  of  A-if  passions  not  their  ovm  save  him,  even  at  his  gloomiest  a^d 
;-j;rst  fro.-n  the  unrealities  and  extiavagances  into  which  less  potent  artists 
— Toumeur  for  exar,:pe— blundered."  ..     „    .  j 

Mr.  Be.nert.  although  he  brings  into  "The  Last  Hour"  a  '■poisoned  en- 
,inc"-for  .0  the  DeHh  Ray  mighf  be  called-is  of  course  no  Webster^but 
i  r  Agat*  suggests  at  the  end  of  his  review  that  "anybody  who  deems 
'■The  Last  Ha.:r")  to  be  a  poor  ihnller  should  try  to  wi-ite  a  better  _  In 
the  Londo.-.  production  the  Princ-;  and  his  wicked  mate  were  played  by 
ii^S  Dy£l  and  George  Bealby;  the  secret  service  men  by  Lawrence 

Anderson  a;id  Cyril  Raymond.   ^ 

"we  have  not  read  Mr.  Str.achey's  "Elizabeth  and  Essex  "-so  we  wonder 
in^rritina  It,  he  was  indebted  to  John  Aubrey's  "Lives  of  Enment  Men 
"and       Sert  Naunton's  "Fragmenta  Regalia;"  and  if        Anderson^  h^ 
aSthor  of  "Fhzabeth  the  Queen."  in  which  Miss  Fontanne  shines  brilliantly, 
helped  himielf  from  any  one  of  the  three.  ^  „ 

^Ssex  vas  beheaded  in  16C1.  Elizabeth  died  In  1603.  Aubrey  began  to 
collect  his  material  in  1669.  Sir  Robert  Naunton  probably  ""^^e 
in  1G30  Ax-ber  in  his  edition  says  "this  'essay  is  an  A.  B.  C.  book  m  the 
Msfery'of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court;  a  primer  but  hardly  anything  more 
Naunton  lived  too  near  the  times  he' wrote  of  \o  -write  all  he  knew.  . 


ine  Queen  craved  admiration  of  her  "beauty  even  when  sne  was  in  a  <u 
creplt  state;  she  was  "vehemntly  angered"  if  any  one  said  she  was  less 
Dcautitul  "The  imprudence  of  Essex  who  bluiied  out  that  she  was  an  old 
woman  in  mind  as  in  body  incensed  her.  "Whenever  she  was  to  paiss  in 
roomi  where  there  were  mirrors  in  which  she  might  accidentally  see  her- 
£€1I  these  miiTros  were  removed  for  the  time  by  her  attendants."  There  are 
most  extraordinary  reasons  given  for  her  remaining  unmarried,  as  well  as 
aouijts  as  to  her  right  to  be  known  and  praised  as  the  Virgin  Queen,  but 
the*  reasons  and  doubts,  as  far  as  the  readers  of  The  Herald  are  concemd 
are  Setter  left  In  the  obscurity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  even  the  free-spoken 
Bafflp'  left  them.  Reading  the  old  gossipers.  and  the  more  formal,  statel\ 
NaSton,  one  wonders  at  and  admires  the  more  Miss  Fontanne's  portrayal 
ct  J&abeth  the  Queen. 

^e  hav  received  the  following  note:"' 

fjohn  Williams  of  the  'Petticoat  Influence'  company  is  the  son  of  a 
Brili^h  army  colonel  who  is  aide-de-camp  to  King  George  "V.  Dion  G.] 
Boulicault,  who.  in  his  youth  was  called  Dot,  coached  Mr.  Williams  for  his 
first- role,  the  character  cf  John  in  a  London  production  of  'Peter  Pan."  It  I 
was  Mr.' Boucicault's  father,  Dion  Boucicault,  who  became  famous  as  al 
plavwright  and  as  an  actor,  and  was  well  known  in  this  country  for  many 
yeajs.  Pro'oably  the  •■est  remembered  of  his  plays  was  'The  Shaughraun.'] 
Sadtib  Mailinot,  ^  Boston  girl,  to  whom  he  took  a  great  fancy,  and  anj 
Octi*ss  of  ro  rnean  ^'lility,  was  for  a  long  time  in  his  companies,  playing 
ihe  t^igenue  leads.  Do*  Boucicault,  who  died  June  25,  1929,  went  to  Australia 
45  ytirs  or  more  figo  and  was  very  successful  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  as 
a  pfoHucer  in  partnership  with  an  actor  named  Brough.  Under  the  firm 
name  of  Broufch  and  Boucicault  they  leased  theatres  in  both  Melboiirne 

wid  Sydney."  '    . .  .  „  , 

ifit  us  add  to  this  communication.  The  father  of  John  Williams  is  Col. 
AlfreU  Ed^J/ard  Williams,  D.  S.  O.,  A.  D.  C.  The  son  was  born  in  1903.  He 
madfe  his  debut  at  the  New  Theatre.  London,  in  December,  lfil6.  The  Brough 
reiew-ed  to  is  Robert  Brough.  He  died  in  Australia  in  1906.  His  wife,  Flor- 
ence-Trevelyan,  began  her  life  as  an  actress  in  1882.  Mr.  Williams  first 
i;ame  to  the  United  States  in  1924.  Townsend  Walsh  in  his  excellent  life  of 
Dioa  Bouc;.:ault  mentior^  Nina,  "Dot"  and  Aubrey.  "Dot"  wen^  to  Aus- 
tralia with  his  father  in  1885,  and  decided:  to  remain  there.  The  partner- 
ship'.with  Brough  ended  in  1896.  "Dof'^eturned^  to  England 
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Tn  the  drama  now  playing  at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  Cecil,  fir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Bacon  stand  out  by  the  side  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex.  Aubrey  has 
much  to  say  of  Sir  Walter.  He  was  taught  to  be  a  deist  by  Thomas  Hariot 
Who  d  ed  o  a  cancer  in  his  hp,  so  that  the  divines  "looked  on  his  manner 
of  death  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  nullifying  the  Scripture."  As  for  Su 
WajSr-ye  was  aTall,  handsome,  and  bold  man;  but  his  naeve  (fault)  was. 
ZTle  was  damnably  proud."  .So  he  is  h.  the  Pf/-?-. -^f^^f  [ 
-'ntt-ham  wi'c-ed  the  d:.st  from  Sir  Walter's  shoes  with  his  cloak  in  comph 
meS^ere  was  a  oortrait  of  him.  dressed  m  a  white  satin  doublet,  a^^ 
iSed  ^ith  rich  pearls,  "and  a  mighty  rich  chain  of  gre-t  pearls 
about  his  -eck."  "He  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  excfeding  h  gh 
Srehead  long-faced  and  sour  eye-lidded,  a  kind  of  pigeye  '  -There  wa^  a 
S    mperiment  fellow,  "a  perpetual  talker  and  made  a  noise  |ke  a  drum 
;n  a  room  so  one  time  at  a  tavern  Sir  W.  R.  beats  him  and  seals  up  his 
monti  i  e^s  upper  and  nether  beard  with  hard  wax."  TTiere  are  hries 
XouTsi  waiter  S-ing  tobacco,  interested  in  chemistry,  carrying  a  t^^^^^^ 
of  books  with  him  on  his  sea  voyages.  He  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  littte 
l  efo^^he  went  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  an  lawfulness  and  ascendency  m 
;    i:i^ct  over  other  mortals.  .  .  .  ^-en  Elizabeth  loved  to  have  aujh 
..ervants  of  her  court  proper  men,  and  (as  before  said)  Sir  W.  R_  s  gracetul 
^res^nce  w.s  no  mean  recommendation  to  him."  Aubrey  speaks  ot  the 
nSeSy  of  one  of  the  rallantest  worthies  that  ever  England  bred 

Bacon  of  whose  meanness  stories  are  told  by  Aubrey,  had   the  eye  of 
per  "  SiSJ  was  tne  true  name  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  Cicero  s  epistles 
vvrv,^  "hii  elass  his  rule,  his  oracle,  and  ordinary  pocket  book. 
'"W  Ch£  Da^^ers  urged  Essex  either  to  treat  with  the  Qu^n's  « 
or  t^^  nia.kP  his  wav  through  the  gate  at  Essex  house  to  the  King  of  Scots 
and^l'She  mrght  Sake'his  peace;  "if  not  the  Queen  --l^^-^could 
not  live  long."  Naunton  wrote  that  there  was  m  the  young  Lord  Essex 
■Toge  hcr  5h  a  most  goodly  Person,  a  kind  of  urbanity  or  mnate  courtesy 
wnich  both  won  the  Queen,  and  too  much  took  upon  the  Pe^P  ^-  \o  gaze 
upon  the  new  adopted  son  of  her  favor."   Naunton  speaks  of  '  the  violent 
Sgency  oTthe  Queen  (which  is  incident  to  old  age,  where  it  ,f ncounters 
S  a  pleasing  and  suitable  object)  towards  this  Lord,  an  of  which  argued 
:  a  non-perpetafty";  and  Essex  was  at  fault,  "like  a  child  sucking  on  an 
ovc.---«l^rous  nurse,  and  had  there  been  a  more  decent  decorum  observed 
in  bo^h  or  either  of  those,  wthout  doubt  the  unity  dff  theu:  affections  had 
Deen  more  permanent,  and  not  so  in  and  out  as  they  were,  like  an  instru- 
.  ment  ill-tuned  and  lapsing  to  discord.  ...  My  Lord  of  Essex  (even  of  those 
Miat  truly  loved  and  honored  him)  wa.-^  noted  for  too  bold  an  ingrosser  both 
aihe  and  favor.' 

Werre  Bayle  in  Ihe  voluminous  notes  to  his  article  on  Elizabeth  in  his 
tical  Dictionary,'  retails  the  gossip  and  scandal  about  her.  quoting 
i  ireely  from  Du  Mauricr.  \^hose  father  was  envoy  from  France  to  Elizabeth. 


"great"  technical  difficulties.    After  the 
concert  Ravel  .said  to  her:  "If  I  had  j 
known  I  should  have  made  it  still  more 
difflciill ;  I  thought  I  had  written  some-  ; 
thing  very  diffi&ult,  but  you  have  proved 
the  contrary."  The  flr.st  performance  in  | 
Bo-ston  was  by  Mj.'>s  d'Aranyi  and  Mmc.  j 
Hobdav  on  Dec.  6.  1927.  Mr.  Kochanski 
played  the  piece  with  the  Boston  Sym-  | 
phony  orchestra  on  March   30.  1928. 
Tho.<:e  who  are  di.spo.'^ed  to  find  irony 
in  whatever  Ravel  sends  forth  ask  if 
■•Tzigane"  is  not  "a  parody  of  all  the 
Liszt-Hubay-Brahms-Joachim  school  of 
Hungarian  music." 

But  Miss  d'Aranyi  will  do  more  than 
set-off  musical  fireworks;  she  will  play 
music  by  Bach-Silotl,  Pergolesi-Fachlri, 
and  Mozart,  and  with  Miss  Danforth 
perform  Brahms-s  sonata  in  D  minor, 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  his  three. 
Fachiri''    She  wa.s  born  Aranyi  de  Hun- 
yadvar.  at  Budapest  in  1889.  She  stud- 
ied  under  Hubay,   wa-i  awarded  the  1 
'  "arlt't's  diploma."  then  .<;tudied  in  Ber- 
lin under  .Joachim,  her  great-uncle.  He 
left,  her  one  of  his  Stradivarius  violins. 
'Having  toured  the  European  eontmeni, 
she  fivM.  went  to  London.  In  1909.  Tn 
191.S  she  married  Alexander  Fachiri,  an 
English  barrister. 

Mi.?.'  Danforth  Is  one  of  the  few  pia- 
nl.sts  that  reconcile  one  to  the  instru- 
ment that  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
member  of  the  percussion  family;  to 
be  .smote  lustily,  without  regard  to  song 
and  beauty. 


The  Boston  Flute  Player.s'  Club  this 
afternoon  will  play  a  sextet  for  string 
nuartet  and  two  horns  which  Beethoven 
wrote  in  179.5  or  perhaps  m  1794.  It 
was  published  in  1819.  Beethoven  sent 
a  letter  to  the  publisher  Simrock.  who 
was  himself  an  admirable  horn  player 
In  the  letter  he  .said  that  ■  •ohe  pupil 
had  given  hLs  master  many  a  hard  nut 
to  crack."  Whether  the  sextet  had  been 
plaved  before  it  was  sent,  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  ,        ,  ,„ 

Alexander  Lang  St«inerts  piano  tno 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  m 
Boston.  The  Trio  was  completed  in 
1928  The  composer  will  play  the  piano 
part:  Felix  Fox  the  piano  part  m 
Cesar  Franck's  quintet. 

Nicolai  Beresowsky  will  conduct  his 
svmphonv  in  one  movement  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
tomorrow  night.  He  was  born  at  Lenin- 

.  ^•'■mr  ■ 

I  grad  in  1900.  Imhis  eighth  year  h»  iomed 
I  the  Roval  Kapella.  One  of  his  teachers 
iwas  Kimov.  irt  pupil  of  Pimsky-Korsa- 
kov  In  1918  the  young  man  was  a 
profes.sor  at  the  Saratov  Conservatory. 
He  studie<J  in  Vienna  with  Robert  Pol- 
lak  in  the  Unite!  atatps  with  Josci 
Borissoff  and  later^with  Kochanski  and 
in  composition  with  Rubin  Goldmark. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1922 
and  joined  the  Philharmonic  Society,  as 
leader  of  the  second  ^iolia  section.  In 


19'>5  he  was  a  Stadium  audition  winner; 
in  1926  he  gave  a  violin  recital  in  Ne-w 
York,  in  1928  (Dec.  fi.  7)  hLs  "Hebrew 
Suite  was  plaved  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  with  Mengelberg  conductor.  In 
Januarv  of  this  year  he  was  a  guest 
conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  orchestra. 
HLs  Sextet  for  strings,  piano  and  clari- 
net, written  for  Mrs.  Coolidge.  has  been 
performed  in  European  cities,  and  some 
of  hLs  chamber  music  has  been  heard  m 
New  York.  He  has  written  an  operetta, 
"Prince  Batrak."  a  cantata  ( Dry  den  s 
ode   to   St.    Cecelia),  much  chamber 

music.        '  .     .,  » 

Leon  Zizhera.  a  brother  of  the 
•Zizheras  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
:  orchestra,  a  violinLst  ot  European  repu- 
:  tation,  will  play  Mendetssohn  s  concerto. 
'  D"  Kou?seviU:(v  ^-iH  also  conduct  The 
'  Leonore  •  overture  No.  »  and  RimsKJ'- 
i  Korsakov's  Capriceon  Spanish  Themes. 

I  Elly  Ney.  who  will  play  the  piano  next 
^  Sunday  evening  in  Jordan  hall,  will  not 
'  forsake  Beethoven  even  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  HI; 
six  variations  op.  34;  sonata,  C  sharp 
minor,  op.  27,  No.  2;  Andante  favorl 
sonata.  F  minor  op.  7.  On'y  three  son 
atas!  Mme.  Ney  is  moderate.  Frederic 
Lam'ond  has  played  four  in  one  recital 
and  that  "without  the  aid  of  the  spring- 
board or  any  mechaninal  appliance." 

Donald  Grout,  a  pianist  who  will  give 
a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  on  March  25. 
will  play  only  one  sonata,  but  that  is 
by  the  lne.scapable  Beethoven— op.  24. 
The  one  with  the  funeral  march  on  the 
i  death  of  a  hero.  Mr.  Grout  will  play  a 
;  prelude  and  fugue  by  Mende^sohm  and 


preiuue  Miiu  mgu^;   r    y  i.i„ 

with  it  in  a  group  th'e  Perpetual  Mo- 
;  tion  of  Weber,  that  frisky  old  warhorse. 
and  Debussy's  Sarabande  and  Toccata 
1  The  last  group  Includes  music  by  Gnf- 
fes  Tiirina.  Liszt  and  Chopin.  Tunna  s  i 
fantastic    dance    is    entilted  ■'prgla. 
i  Musical  orgies  seldom  are  contagioi^  a.s 
far  as  an  audience  Is  eoncerned.  Take 
'  the  "Orgv"  In  "The  Huguenots,   a  most 
f respectable  supper  party:  or  the  orgy  in 
tho  finale  of  ■■Childe  Harold"  symphony, 
a  noisy,  yet  rather  dull  affair. 

'  Katherine  Follet  Mann,  soprano;,  will 
.sing  in  Jordan  hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. April  8.  Her  program  promises  to 
be  a  departure  from  the  usual  series  of 
"groups."  She  announces  songs  by  Don- 

iizetti,   Marx.   Straub.   Pierne,  Dupont. 

iLuzzatti,  Daniels,  Smith  and  others  des- 

ignated  by  ■'etc." 
,  Maxim  Karolik,  tenor,  is  coming 
I  again.  You  can't  stop  him,  this  time 
giving  hi.s  third  recital  in  Symphony 
hall  on  April  14,  This  season,  he  will 
commemorate  the  semi-centennial  Qi 
Mous.^='ere.'=kVs  death,  bv  devoting  him- 
self to  that  comoosrr's  songs.  April 
14  H-m-m.  Mou.ssorgskv  was  so 
short-sighted  as  to  die  on  March  28. 
*  John  Charles  Thomas  will  sin?  m 
.Symph-'--  1^'^   Snnd.iy  afternoon, 

April  1 

NicoI.T  .  siomm.-ky,  .  inductor  of  the 
Chamber  orchestra  of  Boston,  has.Eone 

to  H-  ^"■iT'ip  nn  Mnrrh  17  snd  ''I 


he  wiU  ronc.  i  •  i  ■  l■<'ncflu■^  unan  lW 
Fiusptcfs  of  th-  SO'  ■  cUtrt  de  Mualca  Con- 
rempoianen.  Hk  nrs(.  program  may 
make  the  Cubana  ?  I  up— possibly  H\row 
ihln'-'s  at  the  d^Ungulshed  visitor, 
Mozart.  Symphony  No.  1-t^at  may  go, 
but  see  what  follows:  Ives.  Three  Places 
n  New  EnRlnnd:  Honegger  Napoleon 
RuRgles.  Men  and  Mountains.  Block. 
Four  Episodes.  The  !>f cond  pvoRi  am 
may  a'^o  create  alarm:  Bach  Brandon- 
burg  Ccncrrto  in  G,  Caturla  Bombe 
?^well.  f=inponlettR.  Bartok. 
Dances,  Prokneff,  Overture  on  Hebrew 
Themes,  

.Lewis  F.mory.  b.iritnnr.  ^vill  pinp  in 
Jordan  hall  on   Tuesday  evenmg.  Apr.  .. 

Beatr  re  Griffln.  violinist,  will  VW 
at  the  ColoniM  Theatre,  on  Su;iday  al- 
ternoon.  March  22. 


r)NCERTS  OF  THE  Wbc-xv 

\^>s.o?,'''An  Club.  r^o  'N  X'ry  street,  S:30 
Ym    Boston   Fluto  Players  Ch.b  (Messrs. 
\\c"   nful  Laupa.  violinist:  Letrane.  viola 
P   7u-hi-ra.  vi..loi.oell«:  Bonttrhcr  and 
I  nifV  horns:  Fox.  Diano)    Beethoven,  sextet 

,r  strioK  quartet, and  r  l>o"'f,-  A.  L.  btuii 
■t.   Irio  Jor  violin,   violoncello  ^"il  jnano 

r-inck    auiiitel.  F  minor.    The  sextet  was 

,  ,mK>scd^"n  17M  or  17"^.  Steinert  s  Tno  >vas. 

romnleted  at  Rome  in  1928.  U  was  aii- 
™  iV^d  for  !>erform»noe   at   a  Lea^ne  of  [ 

(-omposers   Concert.    New   Yorlfc    March  1. 

lirii;  Mr   Steinert  will  play  the  piano  part 

"'\^r<M'r'riX  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  :{:30  P.  M.  Adult  choir  of.St^  Pa"'s 
CalheiliMl  Church.  Anthems  by  Gibbons. 
iVacli     VauKliau    Williams.    Part    songs  -y 

'idce-Tavlor.  Bantock.  Cui.  Grainger.  EJsai. 
lihodosV  also  Scottish:  A  H.indred  Pipei-s 
'mule  voices  an<l  piino,  four  hands)  and 
r.och  Lomond.  Brahms'  Love  Waltzes  (fo. 
'  .  noru-;  iuul  i,iano.  four  hands).  Proceeds  loi 
the  Nriyhboi-hood  Kitchen.  ,,  o 

The  Boston  Public  Library  Lecture  hall.  8 
p  M  Orchestra  of  the  Lincoln  House  Asso- 
.■i':.no'n.  .Jac(nic«  Hoffman,  conductor.  Ford 
hill  7  SO  P.  M.  The  Workmen  s  Circle  Or- 
.•licstra'  of  Boston.  Moms  G.  Paderson.  con- 
diK'tor. 

Monda.v.  Symphony  hall.  R:1K  P.  M;  .Bos-i 
Ion  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  ] 
conductor.  See  special  ""Hee.  rvinmi 
Jordan  hall.  8:13  P.  M.  ^''"'^''^ «  •^''^fi?' 
Union.  Ix^lUBd  A.  Arno  d  cm.dm-tor  ihe 
Choral  Union  will  be  assisted  by  Marjone  W. 
I^adbctter.  soprano:  ^^bie  C.  R.ee^  SPfrtder' i 
to-  GroKce  Boynlon.  tenor:  Walter  M,.  niooer. 
baritone  Resinald  Boardman.  pianist:  nar- 
1  Id  s  iVwab  oritanist.  The  miscellaneous 
'  'rorr^am  will  include  these  <-h""l  "f^J,^^^ 
Dvorak.  Stabat  Mater.  H^''''^'  'm",^";,'"^^^^^ 
Amen  from  '■Judas  Maccabeus  Mo^Y'i^" 
Verum  Loehr.  Slumber  Sonif.  Mabel  uaii 
ie7=  Thrmilh  the  Dark  the  Dreamers  Came 
Tuesday.  Jordan  hall.  R:l,)  P.„M.  Pau 
Veil"  c  Pianist.  Schobcrt,  .AHeffro  ami 
Presto  Bach,  Sonata.  D  major.  Brahms, 
^^inata  F  minor,  op.  5.  Debussy,  La  Soiree 
da  s  Greiwle  Ravel.  Alborada  del  Graci- 
ito  FairchiM,  En  Bateau  and  Toccata 
(Promenade  a  Chcval  a /Lons  Island),  In- 
faiue.  El  Vito. 

Wednesday,  Jordan  hall.  8:1.^  ^- 
ard  Godins,   pianist:   Beethoven.  Pathetic 
Sonata:   Chopin,    Sonata  in   B   llf ',. 
pieces   by  Couperin.   Debussy,     Satie  and 

"'Thursday,  Symphony  ball.  8:15  P.  M 
Bosfon    Symphony    orchestra,  Dr 


'any  week  day.  bin  in..s  vioUnu'.  '"d  not 
rely  .solely  on  brilliaiiiip;  Bach  and 
Brahms;  the  Adasio  demanding  to.ial 
beautv,  breadth  and  nobility  of  style 
a.<  well  R5  tenderncs.s  and  a  peculiar 
emotional     quality.  d  Avany 

might  have  thought  of  tho  Brahms  of 
the  D  minor  sonata  what  the  exiled 


naive  TluT  nothing  aDoui,  it  -  r  Tn«- 
stres^'fu  romantic  of  the  later  B'^c'liov- 
m  wa.s  admirably  Pe>f|['n;"'  ^^^^ 
I^me  delightfully  flue.it,  agile,  and  *x. 
vrr-^F.ivc  horn-playing  on  the  parr  oi 
Boettchrr  and  Va  kenler  and  a 
remarkably  delicate  precision  of  ensem- 

""pi'anck's  great  Q'ilnifl,r'l,,fl:;'"  * 


...  „  ....iior  sonata  what  the  exiiea  '  /       inem^^^^^       ^^^"^^^^  * 

duke  said  of  the  melancholy  .Jacques:    P<^'-  o^mance        "^f"^;    ^^rthy  of  th» 
1  love  to  cope  him  in  these  -su  en  flU,   P^^^^^Ym^  richness. 
"For  then  he's  full  of  matter.         '' ,  v^^^^^^^     of  the  music.  Tor 

She  did  not  dally  with  Brahms,  nor  '^^  "^^^"/'^tonc  senstt^  treatment  of 
did  she  seem  oppressed  h^^austenty  ^^^f.^J^  ,,^\,^ZA^oi  style,  andUv^ 
She  and  MLv;  Dantorth  gave  a  thougnt- 
ful  Interpretation,  not  incongruously 
dramatic,  not  portentou.sly  .solemn  as  If 
officiating  In  a,sacrfdtite;  t-hgy  brought 
out  the  structure  of  the  work  bUt  .not 
as  mere  analysts  in  ft  lecture  .loom. 
They  gave  tlie  music  it.s  inherent 
strength  and  beauty  when  the  composer 
had  not  forgotten  to  provide  these 
qualities.  We  have  seldotn  heard  more 
delightful,  nvore  musically  Intelligent 
ensemble  playing.  Par  nobile  sororum, 
dwelling  together  in  unity  of  feeling 

and  of  art-  -  .     .  „      .  a 

Pergolesi's  song,  "8e  m  ami,"  awanged' 

bv  Miss  d'Aranyi'."  sister-who  is  lierr' 
Llf  a  celebrated  violini..t-was  charm- 
ine  in  Itself— an  arrangement  that 
howed-rc^pect  for  the  comt^oser  and 
an  absence  of  any  desirs  to  no  at  his 
exDonse  by  elaborate  ornnmentat  on^ 


beauty  or  ''"itV:  :;  -fvip  andllv 

ho  richest  and  mast  P>:omin^ni,l^^,,">J*Z 
^  pprmitted  to  mention  particularly 
Mr.  Fox'.^  excellent  playing,         S.  B. 

IWODERN  AND  BKACON 
"Don't  Bet  on  Women" 

iL„  »11  lailfinir  screen  (aree-enmed.v  adapted 
^fro^'n'^  f;l"o'ry'"^v  Wiflian.  Aniho,;^  MeGiure: 

-^;r'b,«'^'^t5?tRe         ,  el 

t:hi-'le.v  Dure  Vene   ffid  • 

^l;;^l^rK':-.-.-.-.-.'.-.-.-.-.V.-.-,-.-.-.  Henry    Ko.kcr  , 

The  existence  of  confirmed  motion- 


iTTs  'not  .safe  until  "the  la.sITrhihilte.  the 
I  arch-villain  .seems  to  po.sse.ss  more  lives  "T 
than  a  normal  cat,  the  chief  of  the  | 
United  States  secret  .service  seems  to  b« 
incredibly  stupid.  And  when  we  reach 
the  la,st  .'cene  but  one,  who  thwa-ts  that 
mad  bolshevik  agent,  Karlov.  but  good- 
old  Aunt  Abble,  .she  of  the  vinegary 
'  tongue!  With  a  quick  thrust  of  the 
crooked  h.indle  of  hrr  umbre'la  she  ac- 
complishes wlial,  the  hero  and  all  the 
secret  service  men  could  not  do.  Further 
details  must  not  bo  disclosed  here.  It 
is  unethical  to  reveal  the  tag  to  any 
mystery  play  or  story,  however  great 
the  urge  to  do  so, 
Karlov's  daughter,  Anya,  of  the  Rusr 


-n'-nsp  bv  elaborate  ornamc'ni<ii,w".       ,    -ine  exiswui-c        v".  - 

,  mSs  Danforth  was  not  afraid  to  pr^-  i^^^^^^  ^j^^ers  would  become  much 
sent  Debus.sy  and  ^^^vel  to  a  Sunday  j  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

afternoon  audience.  H^J^P^' Chopln  Auctions  like  -Don'f  Bet  on  Women." 
pl"^ed  ^he  hearcks  grfaUy,  and  with  U^^^,       ,,ertly  intelligent  du'ection^ 
good  rea.son:  for  this  pianist  has  the  1^^^.^^^  includes  attractive  settings  and 
technical  .P^'f  ^.VTCLS"'^  em- |I effective  film-cutting,  and  to  capable, 
^rotrwitr  o  mucreaL-oL  might  p  by  all  concerned,  a  fl.m.sy 

••ployed  witn  so^  mui.u  ,f  the  (  ^rnhciii.shpd  and  pointed 

chuckling  ard 


■^1^,.^^    nrifh    SO   much   Case — Ulic    iw'B""  i  pcIluiiiiKiiv-^-  ".1   

■Sy'  so-Tracefully-'o  elegantly  if,  the  l^.^,,  ^^ory  is  so  embellished  and 

I  word  "elegant"  wei^  not  that  it  keeps  an  audience  chuck^ 

fashion— thn  the  hearers  forget  a>^y  niarveling  at  the  ease  by  which  it  i 

l^htScal  display  i"'^  ,t^%P^,^^^l'I,%°  "u  acc"mplished.  CountiJig  expos^ion 
hcarine  musically  poetic.  ^t^^J'J^  }^  \  treatment,  6\alc^gne.  situaUon,  hefe  is 
dividual     interpret? f'n"s.     She     nas  ^.„,„.  ^„r,r,cr  which 

strength,  •which  sh 


oiviQuai     interpretations.     She     has ; "  o''^;i^'^"i;n  hou^^^  which'  one  m^iy 

strength,  which  she  does  not  abuse.,  Pjo"  amused,  and  depart  feclmg 
ightnes^  that  is  not  careless  !  exhilarated  in  spirit.   And  what  moie 

pant;  she  has  at  command  an  u^suai  ^g^k  in  any  theatre? 

erSiation  of  dynamics,  to  id  her  in  ^  ^^y^^^_  ^ich  and  handsom 
tho  expression  of  thoughts  that  are  sug-  married  the  wrong  woman.  H 

tested  to  her  by  the  various  c^piPOff.^^^' !  experience  soured  his  estimates  ( 
Althoug-h  she  has  studied  with  cele-  believed  them  an  unscrupu 

brated  teachers  here.  a)so  '"^Lonao^^  V/hen  this  f 


of 


Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor.         ,      „  ,„  t>  -ki 

Fridnv.  Symphony  hall,  230  P. 
ton  Svmphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 
conductor.  See  special  notice.  -n^roibv 
Saturday.  Jordan  ha  1.  3  .f  ;  M  Doroth> 
Gordon's  second  and  last  \""",';  .^S?Rf^h 
Concert  Hour."     Folk  songs    >t  the  Bri  isn 

^tt'hJli:iraKr.ofM.isic, 

lf-aJ^,f.na^^:^rJ„So.J1;4h7^« 
FuEue  C  sharp  major.  Scarlatti,  bonaia.  a 
niaior  Beethoven.  "WaldMcjn."  #qnata. 
?i  53.  Schumann,  PapiUons.  .^Seiabin. 
Etude  E  major.  Liszt.  Concert  Etude.  D 
flat  maior  Foote.  Two  Etudes,  op.  2 1  ■. 
mifnl«r^' %•  a,fd  I's!  Chopin.  Scherzo.  C 
sharp  minor.   

N.  E.  CONSERVATORY 

At  the  concert  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  orchestra  in  Jordan  haii 
next  Friday  evening,  Wallace  Goodrich 
conductor.  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra, 
by  George  W.  Ohadwick:— Ouverture 
Mignonne.  Canzone  Vecchia  and  Fuga 
Glocosa  will  be  played  for  the  first  time., 
Tho  program  will  also  comprise  the 
overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  two 
movements  of  Brahms's  Symphony  No. 
3  the  Prelude  to  Saint-Saens's  'Del- 
uge "  Pranck's  Symphonic  Variations 
(Henry  Clay,  pianisth  arid  airs  from 
"The  Magic  Flute"  and  Gretry's  "Les 
Deux  Avares,"  sung  by  Mae  Taylor. 


D'ARANYI-DANFORTH.  , 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Yelly  d'Aranyi.  violinist,  and  Pauline 
Danforth,  pianist,  gave  the  Sym- 
phony hall  afternoon  concert  yes- 
terday. Carl  Lamson  accompanied 
Miss  d'Aranyi.  The  program  was  as 
fdllows;  Violin:  Bach-Sllotl,  Adagio; 
Pergolesl  -  Fachirl,  Arietta;  Mozart. 
Rondo  in  G.  Piano;  Chopin,  six 
Etudes.  Violin  and  piano:  Brahms. 
Sonata  in  D  minor.  Piano:  Debussy, 
Prelude,  Cathedrale  Engloutie,  L'Isle 
Joyeuse^  Clair  de  tune,  Ravel,  Jeux 
d'Eau.  Violin ;  Ravel,  Tzi|rane,' 

'This  was  an  unusually  interesting 
concert:  The  music  was  worth  Bla,y- 
ing'  the  performance  was  excellent. 
Miss  d'Aranyi  kept  her  display  of  lire- 
works  for  Ravel  s  "Tzigane,"  which  was 
first  played  by  her  in  London  at  a 
concert  given  by  the  composer.  It  is 
true  that  Mozart's  Rondo  called  for  tl)e 
technicai  proficiency  of  the  kind  that 


and  Parls-wLsely  avoiding  pedr-.gogues 
fn  Berhn-when  she  plays  in  public  t 
is  without  undue  recollection  of  this 
or  that,  instructor.  She  Pla.v->  f"r  her- 
self, for  the  composers  and  loi  these 

^^he"audie"ce  which  was  of  good  size 
was  more  than  friendly;  it  ^'as  most 
applausive  throug-hout  the  concert  Mr. 
Lamson's  accompaniments  were  a  pleas- 
Tng  feature.  MLss  Danforth  after  her 
second  group-  played  a  sparklmg  little 
sonata  by  Scarlatti. 

 ■  n 

BOSTON  FLUTE -PLAYERS'  CLUB 

At  the  Boston  Art  Club,  yesterday  af- 
ternUn,  .tTie  Flute-Player.s'  Club  gave 
its  final  concert  of  the  seaso,n---the  57th 
concert  of  its  lively  career.  Not  a  soli- 
tary flute  was  heard  during  the  after- 
noon: the  club  has  always  shown  an 
intelligent  breadth  of  view  in  t^he  mtei- 
pretation  of  Its  functions,  refusing  to 
limit- it3  activities  too  i^rrowly  to  those 
,5\iggested  by  Jts  title,  "fhe  program  be- 


gan with  Beethoven's  Sextet  for  two 
horns  and  strings,  Op.  81.  and  ended 
with  Cesar  Franck's  Quintet.  Between 
these  two  was  a  "novelty"— Alexander 
L.  Steinerfs  Trio  for  violin,  'cello  and 
pianoforte,  in  which  the  composer  him- 
self played  the  piano  part.  The  other 
performers  at  this  concert  were  Gaston 
Elcus  and  Norbert  Laugs,  violin,  Alfred 
Zighera     'cello,    Jean    Lefranc,  viola, 
Gcorg?  Boettcher  and  WiUem  Valkenier,  | 
horn,  and  Felix  Pox,  pianoforte.  , 
Mr.  Steinerfs  trio,  composed  in  1928,  | 
was  performed  a  year  ago  at  a  concert 
of  the  League  of  Composers  in  New  < 
I  York,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  heard 
lin  Boston.     It  is  an  elaborately  con- 
istructed  work  of  considerable  length, 
having  a  .luxuriant  piano  part,  to  which 
'  the  composer  as  performer  did  full  jus- 
tice, and  strongly  individualized  parts 
for  the  strings.    The  melodic  and  har- 
monic character  of  this  trio,  though  its 
idiom  is  of  today,  hovers  uneasily  on  the 
bitter  edge  of  sweetness,  its  abundant 
dissonances  seeming  often  to  be  a  con- 
scious and  rather  strenuous  effort  to 
avoid  the  tritely  mellifluous.  Somewhat 
episodic  in  form,  its  development  tended 
toward    the    mechanical,  progressing 
through  hard-driven  sequences  of  sh^rt 
melodic  fragments  toward  climaxes  of 
almost  melodramatic  violence.     Yet  the 
work  was     interesting — contrapuntally 
rich,  rhvthmically  vigorous  and  varied. 
It  had  Aoments  of  undeniable  charm, 

as  in  the  Andante  and  the  Scherzo-llke 
Allegretto!  The  technique  and  the  ma« 
terlal  alike  were  frequently,  bufhot  ex* 
clusively,  reminiscent  of  the  French  im- 
presslonLsts,  Mr.  Steinert  and  his  fel«  ^ 
low  performers  were  warmly  applauded,  f 

Beethoven's  Sextet  is  Op.  81b,  Op. 
81a  being  the  pianoforte  sonata  "Lies 
Adieux,  I'absence,  et  le  retour,'  but  It  is 
held  to  be  a  much  earlier  work  than  the 
date  of  its  publication,  1810,  would  sug- 
gest, It  is  charmingly  melodious,  even 


lous  lot.  V/hen  this  former  wife  asived 
prettily  for  an  independent  annuity  that 
she  might  mari-y  a  third  time,  gallon 
aerreed  This  led  to  his  introduction  to 
Drake,' an  attorney  with  strong  opinions, 
lone  being  that  all  wives  should  be  con- 
Isidered  trustworthy  -and  earned  his 
Urange  premises 'to  such  heated  climax 
■that  he  forced  on  Fallon  a  wager  of 
^10,^00  that  within  48  hours  he  (Fallon) 

rould  not  ki.ss  without  use  of  force  the  ' 
first  woman  to  cross  a  veranda's  thres- 
hold. When  that  woman  proved  to  be 
Drake's  beautiful  wife  the  comedy  tpAl; 
on  engaging  proportions.  The  wife  s 
anger  when  she  learned  of  the  wager 
through  her  niece,  Tallulah.  Drake's 
mental  perturbation  and  Fallon's  em- 
barrassment become  incentives  f*  su.s- 
picion  and  misunderstandings.  In  the 
supreme  test  Jeanne  offers  her  lips,  Fal- 
lon refuses  to  fall,  she  slaps  his  face. 
Drake,  observing  the.  assault  only,  ap- 
plauds, generously  tears  up  Fallon's 
check.  He  thinks  he  has  won  the  argu- 
ment; but  Jeanne  blimts  his  victory 
by  kissing  Fallon  as  she  bids  him  good- 
by.  Noting  this,  the  women  in  the  audi- 
ence will  indulge  in  speculation.  'Was 
it  good-by,  or  just  pretence? 

Mr.  Lowe  and  Miss  MacDonald  play 
opposite  each  other  admirably,  he  in 
his  most  ingratiating  manner,  she  as 
a  comedienne  of  gi'owing  talents.  Act- 
ing honors,  however,  fall  to  Mr.  Yoting' 
as  the  middle-aged  lawyer  of  orderly 
mind  and  specious  theories,  the  husband 
who  takes  pills  at  night,  runs  his  house 
on  meticulous  schedule.  It  has  taken 
Hollywood  a  long  time  to  discover  that 
here  is  a  comedian  of  intellect  with  a 
technique  polished  through  repeated 
stage  successes.  Miss  Merkle.  as  the 
Kentucky  girl  of  blunt  .speech. -  ,  now 
worldly  wise  and  now  unmistakably  mo- 
ronic, is  verj'  amusing.  Mr.  Kerrigan  as 
Fallon's  Irish  friend  whom  Tallulah  ac- 
quii-es  without  a  struggle,  does  a  small 
part  well.  W.  E.  G. 


.ian  ballet,  dies  arter  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  with  one  of  the  Petroffs. 
She  refuses  to  divulge  hLs  name,  but 
Karlov  finds  tied  In  her  handkerchief 
the  famous  Petrofl  rubies,  known  as 
"the  drums  of  jeopardy."  stolen  from 
some  far-ea.st  temple.  He  vows  to  send 
one  of  the.se  precious  drums  to  each  ot 
the  Petroffs  as  warning  of  death.  He 
will  exterminate  the  name  Itself.  'When 
they  flee  to  America  he  is  there  to 
greet  them.  There  follows  such  a  series 
of  wild,  Improbable  incidents  of  vio- 
lence, actual  or  threatened,  that  one 
suspects  Director  Seltz  of  letting  loose 
hh  storcd-up  Ideas  of  travesty  on  a 
theme  sb  sacred  to  the  gallerj'  gods  ana 
to  that  feminine  group  which  loves  to 
shr\ek  in'  the'  theatre.  Of  the  PeUnff,'', 
all  were  killed  save  Ivan,  who  ha,s 
sought  refuge  in  the  roof  studio  o.  Kitty 
Conover  in  New  York  and  who,  we  are 
then  .sure,  must  be  spared  to  wed  his 
fair  preserver. 

Mr.  Oland  again  revels  In  one  ot 
those  malignant  roles  which  have  made 
his  name  a  synonym  for  exqui.site  vil- 
lainy. He  still  has  his  troubles  with  the 
voice  recorded,  as  note  his  "con-thid-er 
and  his  "thee"  for  see.  This  unhappily 
gives  hLs  Btterances  an  effeminate  tone 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  his  baleful 
deeds.  Miss  Blandick,  as  Kitty  s  voluble 
aunt,  extracts  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  lier 
role,  whether  rushing  uncorseted,  for 
a  doctor  or  telling  Karlov  and  his 
henchmen  what  she  thinks  of  them. 
The  others  aa'e  placed  in  such  Prepo-s- 
terous  position.S  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge  their  histrionic  virtues.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  "The  Drums  of  Jeop- 
ardy"  should  hasten  Scollay  Square- 
ward,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  picture 
will  be  shown  elsewhere  here. 

■W.  E.  G. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"The  Drums  of  Jeopardy" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  drama  .-idipled  b.v 
Ti'l(ireii,-e  Rvprsiin  /mm  Ihe  novel  of  the 
<ia,nip  name  h,v  Harold  McGrath:  directed  b.v 
iCenrsp  B.  Spit-/,  and  presented  by  Tinany 
Uviih  Ihe  following  cast;  . 

Iloris  Karlov  arner  Oland 

Kiiiy  (■:onover.  -lune  Collyer 

Prin.p  Nicholas  Petroff  Mo.vd  Hughes 

iGen  Petroff..'  Oeorse  Fawcett 

Prinro  Ivan  Ernest  Hi'liar^ 

Prince  Grefor  Wallace  JlaeDonalo 

blartiii  Kent  Hale  Hamillor 

Auva  Karlov....  Floren.-e.  Lake 

(Peter    Miscah  Alier 

Aunt  '  Abbie  /Clara  Blandick 

iTazia   Ann  Brody 

Not  very  often  do  they  get  a  flrst- 
'  run  motion  picture  at  the  Scollay 
Square,  but  when  they  do  the  audiences 
are  given  their  money's  woran.  In  this 
screened  thriller  from  Hrfrold  Mc- 
Grath's  sensational  sLocker  will  be 
found  all  the  formulae  of  all  the  ages 
pertaining  to  the  proper  presentation 
of  10,  20  and  30  melodrama.  The  hero 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"Behind  Office  Doors" 

Kn  all-lalkins:  screen  foniedv  dr.nrna 
adai.led  hv  Carp.v  Wilson  1''"'" '1'?.  f '"^^ 
bv  Alan  Breuer  ShuUz:  directed  by  Melville 
Brown  and  pi-oduced  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures 
vviih  the  following-  cast:  i.inr 

Saltan :;--;::;^:^?^i11V« 

i       s V   P.tMiv      ."  ■      .   ■     •  ■  Kdna  M.n-phy 

■Kohm^n;::::::::   wiiii<»m  Mom. 

I  The  director  of  "Behind  Oflftce  Doors," 
current  screen  feature  at  the  Keith- 
Boston,  Theatre,  seems  obsessed  by  the 
idea  that  the  audience  must  be  shown 
how  good  an  emotional  actress  Is  Mary 
Astor.  Accordingly  the  beautiful  Mary 
is  put  through  her  paces  in  sequence 
after  sequence  of  unreal  dialogue  and 
extraordinary  futility.  One  is  tempted 
to  grant  the  director  his  purpose,  to 
say:  ,"Yes,  yes,  we  know  that  Miss  Astor 
is  a  good  actress,  but  won't  you  please 
get  on  with  the  story?"  Sad  to  say, 
le  doesn't:  the  film  rambles  and  rambles 
for  wel!  over  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
aiTives  at  a  conclusion  that  was  evident 
from  the  first  reel.  A  good  cast  and 
some  amusing  lines  were  lost  in  the 
shuffle  and  only  poked  their  heads 
above  water  once  in  a  while  to  let 
you  know  that  they  were  there.  Not 
for  months  have  we  seen  a  picture  in 
which  there  was  such  an  abundance 
of  clipped  scenes — brief,  dlsjointetj  epi- 
sodes that  lasted  about  half  a  moment. 

Marv  Linden,  handsome,  quiet  and 
super-efficient  secretary  in  a  big  busi- 
ness conceiTi,  takes  a  more  than  sisterly  | 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the -conceited  i 
James  Duneen,    She  teaches  him  good  , 
English,  the  proper  clothes  to  wear,  even  | 
the  right  way  to  make  business  contacts  i 
and  to  run  a  manufacturing  ccmcem. 
Jim  means  well  but  is  unutterably^ell- 
satisfied  and  obtuse.    He  accept*  all 
Mai-j'S  devotion  and  spends  his  time 
and  "money  on  cheap  little  flirts.  Finally 
he  becomes  engaged  to  a  rich'  society 
'  girl,  Ellen  PvObiscn,  who  forces  Mary 
to  leave  the  office  becau-se  of  her  love 
for  Jim.    Not  caring  what  happens  to 
herself,  Mary  goes  to  Atlantic  City  with 
a  rich  admirer,  Ronnie  Wales,  only  to 
decide,  once  they  have  arrived,  that 
she  cAn't  carry  out  the  bargain. 

Meantime,  Jim,  deprived  of  the  eEB- 
cient  Mary,  finds  his  business  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  stlly  little 
secretary.  Daisy  Presby,  who  had  otice 
caught  hi.",  fancy,  accidentally  sets  a  fire 
in  his  house  in  which  most  of.  his  im- 
portant papers  are  destroyed.  Finally, 
at  his  wits  end,  Jim  discovers  that  Ellen 
had  forced  Mary  to  leave  .and  breaks 
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Off  his  engagement.  After  a  few  iflore 
complications,  he  comes  to  his  senses, 
finds  Mary  and  aslcs  her  to  marry  him. 
Mary  Astor  gives  a  quiet  self-contained, 
honest  performance  as  the  much-endur- 
ing Mary.  Her  emotional  scenes'  she 
handles  without  a  straining  for  effect 
and  she  makes  one  believe  a?  muqh  as  I 
possible  in  the  reality  of  the  story.  As' 
Jim  Duneen,  Robert  Ames  gives  his' 
usual  bluff  and  hearty  performance — 
perfectly  lesoectable  but  nothing  very 
special.  Rirardn  Cortez  has  ?.  brief 
and  conventional  role  as  Ronnie,  andi 
Edna  Murphv  is  amusing  as.tho  Mttlal 
blonde  fool,  Daisy.  K.  L.  H.  J 

PARK  ' 
"The  Lore  Kiss" 

An  f<-rp*n  drama  with  rtialotnie 

hv  HaiTv  (1.  Smith:  (lirected  by  Robert  B. 
Pnody  and  prfsenled  by  Cclpbrity  Produo- 
tiono.  liu..  with  the  lollowinr  cast: 

.\iinahcnc  Leo   01iV(>  Sh*a 

RoEPr  .larksnn   Forrpst  Stanlpy 

Hplen  Fo?tpr  Joan  Boui-delle 

j  Miss  Primi;.   Alicft  Hes»man. 

vvilliam    . . . .'  Donald  KecV 

Ritth   Terry  Cari:oU 

,Toan   Rita  CranP 

Mar.T   .  .Bfrla  Doiin 

I  Sally   SSally  Maok 

At  the  Park  Theatre  for  the  current 
week  may  be  seen  "The  Love  Kiss." 
.Tnother  of  those  passionate  dramas 
about  boarding  schools,  the  .sort,  you 
understand,  that  are  run  on  somewhat 
co-educational  principles.  So  casualiy 
conducted  is  it,  that  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses remark^  to  a  pupil  un.lnsUy  ac- 
cused of  harboring  a  man  in  her  from 
that  it  would  have  bp<'n  such  fun  if 
there  really  had  been  a  man.  Of  course, 
all  the  girls  are  madly  In  love  with  a 
hand.<;ome  professor  who  Is  also  ath- 
letic instructor,  but  because  it  is  a  girls' 
school,  the  plot  does  not  cdme  to  a 
climax  in  a  big  football  game. 

Annabelle  Lee,  student  at  the  Mount; 
Eden  school,  is  secretly  In  love  with ' 
Roger  Jackson,  the  aforesaid  professor, 

who  regards  her  coldly  as  an  unmiti- 
gated flirt.  The  girls  wager  as  to 
which  of  them  he  will  kiss  first  and 
Annabelle  almost  wins  out; — when  Jack- 
son rescues  her  from  her  runaway  horse  j 
—but  she  losM  to  Helen-  Foster,  .  a 
snake  In  the  grass  and.ber  chief  rival. 
A  dance  comes  along  for  which  Anna- 
belle had  purchased  a  new  dress,  but 
Helen  steals  it,  the  other  girls  take  the 
rest  of  Annabelte's  party  wardrobe  and 
she  is  forced  to  go  to  the  dance  in  her 
coat.  Of  course  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing when  Jackson  sees  her  scanty 
attire  and  Annabelle  runs  home  to  cry. 
Helen  and  her  escort  leave  the  party 
for  an  automobile  ride;  Helen  picks 
up  Annabelle's  discarded  coat  and  puts 
it  on,  thus  leading  Jackson  to  suppose 
that  she  Is  Annabelle. 

Under  this  misapprehension,  he  pur- 
sues her,  only  to  have  his  car  wrecked 
when  he  tries  to  beat  a  train  over  a 
railroad  crossing.  The  accident  come.s 
to  the  ears  of  the  heads  of  the  .<;chool, 
but  Annabelle  takes  the  blame  for 
everything  and  Is  accordingly  expelled. 
She  returns  to  get  her  doll — one  of 
those  elaborate  Prench_,alfairs  won  by 
Jafekson  in  a  lottery  and  presented  to 
her— and  meets  Jackson,  who  has  been 
told  by  'William  the  Janitor,  how  sweet 
a  girl  she  really  Is  and  how  much  she 
loves  him.  The  cast  did  what  they 
could,  t>ufc  the  only  real  acting  was 


I  contributed  bv  Donald  Meek  as  Will- 
iam Olive  Shea  is  pretty,  Forrest  Stan- 

!  I'v  stalwart  and  obtuse,  and  the  r;st 
of  the  cast;;'  chiefly  girls,  behave  in  a 
very  collegiate  manner.  E.  L.  H. 

TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATRES 

\ifird  I/unt: 
(•'oi'lfEV—  The  I.a.=t  Hour 

''■'pi  VMOrTH--"Th(>  Man 
PomA^  «>^h    Label  Jean, 
i  final   wPcU : 


program.  In  recent  years  "Leonore"  No. 
3  has  taken  their  place.  A  famous 
o\erturc,  to  be  sure,  more  dramatic 
than  the  opera  "Pidello."  but  like  other 
works  of  Beethoven's  it  has  been  per- 
formed too  often.  There  has  been  undue 
and  injurious  familiarity  with  it;  so 
that  audiences  have  come  to  take  it  for 
granted,  and,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
the  performance,  are  no  longer  thrilled 
by  the  trumpet's  announcement  off- 
stage, nor  by  the  tumultuous  rejoicing 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  wicked  mas- 
ter of  the  prison.  If  this  overture  were 
to  be  performed  only  once  In  several 
years  its  grandeur  would  be  more  fully 
realized.  Yet  when  a  performance  is  so 
eloquent  as  that  of  last  night,  one  is 
tempted  to  wish  a  repetition  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  ^  , 

Nicolai  Berezow.sky.  born  a^  Lenin- 
grad in  1900,  studied  there  and  in  Vi- 
enna. He  came  to  New  York  In  1922 
and  joined,  as  a  violinist,  the  Phil- 
i  harmonic  Orchestra  of  that  city.  His 
'  "Hebrew"  suite  was  played  at  a  concert 
of  that  orchestra  in  1928.  He  continued 
hLs  studies  in  New  York  and  gave  a 
violin  recital  there.  He  has  composed 
orchestral  and  chamber  music— includ- 
ing a  work  that  has  been  performed  in 
European  cities  as  well  as  in  t'nis  coun- 
try. In  January  of  this-  year  he  wa.s 
a  "guest"  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati^ 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  symphony,  written,  we  hear,  four 
years  ago.  is  full  of  vitality,  at  times | 
in  a  yeasty  manner.    It  shows  the  ex- 
uberance of  youth,  which,  after  all, 
is  preferable  to  the  .scheming  callous- 
ness of  a  more  mature  composer,  ar- 
ranging in  cold  blood  his  patterns  and 
an    "original"    harmonic    scheme,  in 
which  all  that  is  unfamiliar  is  care- 
fully   sought    out.     Mr.  Berezowsky's 
thematic  material  is  plea;slng;  melodi- 
ous without  being  lush.     The  chief 
theme  is  created  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner in  its  varied  reappearances.  The 
motive  for  violas  has  character;  the 
scherzo  Ls  sufficiently  piquant;  the  fi- 
nale bringing  in  the  chief  theme  with 
insLstence  In  tumultuously  exciting.  The 
orchestration  suits  no  doubt  the  prevail- 
ing huiTah-boys  spirit  of  the  symphony 
One  would  gladly  hear  passages  of  deli- 
cacy; recognize  a  more  discreet  use  of 
the  orchestra.    A  more  frequent  dy- 
namic contrasts;  a  keener  search  lifter 
beautv  of  emotional  expression.  But 
one  should  not  expect  too  much,  even 
from  a  young  man  of  an  Indisputable 
musical  nature,  who  ha.s  a  flaming  tem- 
perament as  was  shown  even  in  his 
conducting.  His  sjTnphony  means  much 
'  to  him.  and  if  at  times  he  "over-con- 
ducted," not  sparing  even  the  score 
which  in  his  enthusiasm  he  knocked 
from  the  desk;  if  certain  pages  of  thej 
work  seemed  unnecessarily  flamboyant,] 
yet  the  very  larga  audience  felt  that 
Mr.  Berezowsky  had  something  to  say 
that  was  worth  while,  and  often'  said 
it  effectively;  it  felt  this  and  was  so 
pleased  with  his  fiery  spirit  that  it 
recalled  him  several  times  and  in  no 
perfunctory  manner. 

Mr.  Zighera  played  in  Boston  for  the 
'  first  time.  He  Is  a  brother  of  the  harp- 
I  player  and  a  leading  violoncellist  of  the 
'  orchestra.  He  has  won  recognition  in 
Paris,  London  and  other  European 
cities.  His  tbne  is  not  large,  nor  par- 
ticularly rich — one  should  not  say 
"sensuous"  for  the  priggish  Mendels- 
sohn would  haev  shuddered  if  any  vio- 
linist had  thus  disturbed  his  genteel 
and  always  agreeable  concerts.  Mr. 
Zighera  showed  facility  and  taste, 
though  In  the  opening  movement  he  was 
inclined  to  be  feverish:  and  Mendels- 
-sohn  was  placid  in  rapidity.  Mr.  Zig- 
hera's  tone  was  at  times  acid,  especially 
in  forts  passages.  The  audience  liked 
him:  applauded  him  warmly,  and  ap- 
preciated Dr.  Kousseviizky's  accompani- 
ment. The  concert  ended  brilliantly 
with  the  Caprice.  The  sixth  and  last 
concert  will  be  on  April  27th. 


ly  tragic.  However,  it  was  good  material 
for  this  chorus  (whi(  li  in  no  wise  pre 
tends  to  virtuosity,  but  rather  to  mutua 
instruction)  to  set  its  teeth  in.  'With 
the  assistance  of  an  unusually  able 
quartet  of  soloists  the  People's  Choral 
Union  made  this  Stabat  Mater  inter- 
esting melodically,  if  not  dj-namically 
and  rhythmically.  Mr.  Arnold  is  no 
doubt  to  be  censured  for  not  setting 
better  tempi  for  his  chorus;  it  is  e\a- 
dent  that  they  do  their  best  to  carry 
out  his  musical  intent.  The  subtleties 
he  seemed  to  be  striving  for  are  perhaps 
not  the  best  objectives  for  an  anriateur 
chorus,  no  matter  how  well-meaning. 

In  Mabel  Daniel's  compact,  well- 
written  chorus,  "Through  the  Dark  the 
Dreamers  Came,"  the  People's  Choral 
Union  did  its  best  .singing.  Their  per- 
formance, and  Miss  Daniel's  music, 
stirred  and  pleased  the  audience.  The 
Choral  Union  also  sang  a  slumber  song 
of  Lohr  tenderly,  and  the  Hallelujah 
Amen  from  "Judas  Maccabaeus '  with 

^'^he  soloists  of  the  evening  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  concert  to  carry.  Besides 
the  quartet  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  the 
singers  gave  individual  numbers,  and 
Mr.  Kidder  and  Mr.  Boynton  joined  in 
singing  a  typical  Verdi  duet— Solenne  in 
Quest  'Ora,  from  "La  Forza  del  Des- 
tino"  that  was  much  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Leadbetter  displayed  her  beauti- 
fully high,  bird-like  coloratura  in  two 
arch  airs;  Mrs.  Rice  sang  Joan's  "Fare- 
well Forests,"  from  Tschalkowsky's  op- 
era "Joan  of  Arc"  In  a  rich  voice,  which 
would  be  startlingly  lovely  if  she  could 
free  it  from  the  smothered  sound  that 
comes  from  too  constant  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  tone  darkly  luscious. 

Mr.  Kidder's  full-voiced,  voluminous 
bass  voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in 
three  songs;  Mr.  Boynton  sang  intel- 
ligently and  pleasantly. 

The  audience  was  not  large,  but  it 
was  appreciative,  and  demanded  extra 
numbers.  E.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION 

The  People's  Choral  Union,  long  an 
admirable  amateur  singing  organization 
of  Boston,  gave  a  concert  last  night  at 
Jordan  hall.  Leland  A.  Arnold  conduct- 
ing.   The  program  was  as  follows: 


iriinv  mav  .serm  to  triumph  b'.it  u.ti-  : 
ivatelv  must  be  defeated.    So  fate,  in  ] 
the  person  of  the  wounded  innkecp.  .^ 
intervenes  opportunely,  to  choke  h  ^  i 
out  of  the  atrocious  Blumfeldt,  to  t.»" J 

1  upon  the  trigger  which  releases  a  part- 
'ing   death-ray    blast    at   the  ^'^p^^^ 
prince,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
making  a  politely  phrased  and  appa- 
rently  victorious  exit.  j 
Into  such  sanguinary  diversions  the 
claveis  bravely  plunged.    Perhaps  they 
rnj'oved  relca.<;c  from  recent  roles  de- 
voted to"  boudoir  badinage  or  to  lethnr- 
pic  folk  drama.    Mr.  Coulourls,  wit.n 
black,  pointed  beard  and  in  fvemng 
floth^,  purred  and  barked  and  killed 
and  maimed  with  sinister  abandon. 
Mr  Baker  was  not  far  behind  m  le- 
sourceful  deviltry.    Mr.  Huguenot  wa.s 
interesting  a.s  "Smar>.e,"  the  cockney 
crook,  a.s  he  duped  Garge  the  village 
constable,  and  Ben,  his  yokel  assistant 
with  his  incessant  "Aye,"  in  a  friendly 
three-card  monte  bout.    It  was  a  puy 
that  "Smaxlle"  had  to  pass  out  of  the 
picture  so  early.    Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Harrington  played  the  brace  oi 
secret  service  men.  noisily  and  blunder- 
ingly, as  the  playwright  willed  it.  Tney 
did  not  even  see  BlumfeWt  J«f  hi  j 
revolver  to  the  prince,  an  almost  fatal 
oversight.    Mr.  Storey  ^^'f.  ^he  inn-j 
keeper  a  plotter  agamn  his  win  i  " 
a  splendid  instrument  of  yengcvv 
Miss  Humphries  wore  cheerful  go'  ' 
and  modish-,  for  .such  dreary  envii';;i- 
n-ent     Mr  Whorf  out-Clived  his  p.  - 
«ptor  as  the  comic  cxnsta,,le  thouRlM 
in  moments  of  stress  he  blended  cock- 
ney and  brogue  with  sublime  mdiffer- 

ence.    If  he  shouted        l^ll'^  ^ 
final  act  it  was  in  self-defence..  The 
others  evidently  were  trying  to  rep'^ir| 
,:the  one  neglect  of  the  death-ra>.  , 
I  namely,  to  raise  the  roof.  ' 


stabat  Matpr  Urorak 

Stabat  Jlater  Doloroso 

Ouaj-tet  and  Cbonn 

Quia  psi  Homo  Quartet 

Eia.  M^ter   Chorus 

.^ria;  Bel  Kacsrin  (from  "Seniiramide") 

Bofsini 

Mariorie  Warren  Lpadhetler 

Pilffrim  Sonsr    .  .  .  .Tscbsiknwsky 

None  But  the  Lonely  Heart ... -Tsehaiko-wsky 

Bid  Me  To  Lire    ...   Hat  ton 

Walter  Kidder 

.\ve  Verum  -Mor.art 

Through  the  Dark  the  Dreamers  Came 

The  niin  conceit       ""^   -  Mabel  Daniels 

 v,.».,f ro •«  Monday  evening  se-  'Duel:  Polenne  In  auest  'ora  (from  "La 

phony  Orchestras  jvionaay  ^^^^^       Destino".  V 

..^  r^larP  last  night  in  Symphony  po.i'ntr.n  and  Mr.  KUMot 

rles  took  place  lasi  ^^^^.^^  Forels  (from  "Jeanne  D'.\rp'> 
hall    Dr.  Koussevltzky  conducted,  me  ^    ,  Tschaikow.ky 

nail.    i.'i.  x^v>^  -Pepthoven.  Ahb'e  Conley  Rice 

orosram  was    as    follows.    Beeinovcu,  ^^^^       Mountain?  Quiii-r 

^    ®  .,T  .„„.r.,-<."  TJn    3    BereZOW-  Sail  Forth  (from    In  Memoriam")  . . . Rosers 

"Leonore    sso.  3.  ^  Georre  Boynton 

 Lohr 

     'Judas  Macca- 
baeus ")    . .  Handel 


Verdi 


oaeus   I    .  .  J34iii)ri 

Soloists — Marjorie  -Warren  Leadbetter.  sc- 


Overture  to   jjcuhv^^    - 

sky.  symphony  No.  1,  Op.  10   ^P^^^^^  |'X^t[ah''':i?nen' (from 
v^•ithout  pause;  first  performance    con      H,e..»  -. 
ducted  by  the  conjposer, .  Mendels^olm_ 
Violin  concerto  (Leon  on 
ist).    Pvimsky-Korsakov,  Caprice 
Spanish  themes 
There  was  " 


'time  in  the  history  of 


prann:  AbW»  ConlW  Klc« 
Boynton,  tenor 
tone. 

The  most  ambitious 


  .-ontralto:  G««rfe 

and  Walter  Kidder,  bari- 

work    of  the 


There  was  a  time  m  me  i  .    chorus  was  done  In  Dvo  — 

this  orchestra  when  any  one  o'^^X^ed  Mater,  a  composition  that  rings  labored 
three  greatest  overture  -was  consiaer  i  Insincere  through  many  of  its  pages 
by  conductors  as  a  safe    mier   m  ^.^^  seldom  either  ecstatic  or  deep- 


COPLET  THEATRE 
"The  Last  Hour" 

S^l;ln.^'^at"he°ao■nll^•Ti^afre  '^^ft£'\..e  I 
f  Talker  .....  -Harry^  A.^ Hu..,,n; 

Gai-fe   _     ...Ja'-k  KhpII 

5r7ry  •■fr'p.p'ni. '   \ :        "  •Cart-Lv.;  H,,mnhnp« 

n%\  l!'.mfPMt'   -^-^^^liX:. 

^r",„Vr>^H^ofadT'll°o^va'tcb'&e"c;,u.ounB 

Mr.  Bennett  calls  his  play  "ah  ad- 
venture in  three  acts."  He  shouW  have 
called  It  "murder  In  the  first  act,  trusse^ 
and  torture  in  the  second,  and  carnage 
in  the  third."  Not  even  in  the  most 
lurid  thrillers  ever  staged  by  Mi.  cme 
In  the  not  so  remote  past  was  there 
ever  such  wholesale  mamlaughtcr,  such 
mounding  bombing.  such  scenic 
destruction  as  occurred  "^the  course 
of  last  night's  Performance  That  the 
audience  liked  it  seemed  evident,  xne 
famUiar  gasps,  shrieks  and  maidenly 
warnings  were  heard  do^Ti-stairs  and 
up  certain  sign  of  alert  interest  and 
watchfulness.  ,  „  uunri 

Though  the  author  lays  many  a  blind 
trail  as  he  introduces  his  various  char- 
acters it  becomes  evident  in  time  that 
Irtoce  Nichola  de  Kovatch.  the  clever- 
^t  spy  in  all  Europe;  has  stolen  the 
firitis'h  government's  most  important 
cclentiftc  invention,  the  Haviiiana 
b'ath-Rav  an  instrument  capable  (if 
deatog  out  deva-station  of  inca  u  ab^ 
magnitude.  He  plans  its  removal  from 
Erieland  by  a  ship  which  at  the  stroke 
TM^i  Shan  carry  arid  i^  guard- 
Ian  to  another  land.  The  Prince  nas 
fl^ed  out  every  la^t  detail.  Hej^^^ll 

&Ts*M"'lma?Ue'.°Wa'lk.',"^^e°xl 
cho'ce  dlappears.  Luck,  however.  seem.s 
compa^-sionate.  A  stranger  arrives^  at 
"The  Goat  and  Compasses  that  toneiy 
inn  on  the  edge  of  0"*,'r";°\'„,^*'nd 
sen'es  as  rendezvous  for  the  ^T^feldt 

^ts"D:■  an  ^S''  t/anSrmiS 
be  an  e  raped  convict  for  who.^e  apprc- 
herS^n  the  bells  of  Princetown  pn^n 
are  tolling.  He  mignt  b?  a  war  tinie 
friend  of  the  '  innkecprr  and  lov.r  oi 
he  innkeeper's  daughter,  believed  dead 
'hP'^e  five  years.  He  might  be  Co!. 
Ch^rterTs.%f\he  British  secret  semce 
and  that  last  guess  be  coirect^ 

Such  a  stupid  and  maladroit  detectne 
he  tur?^  out  to  be,  though  no  more  ob- 
tuse than  his  companion,  the  to. 
loquacious  Peter  Byron. 

Thereafter  it  becomes  a  game  or 
n-iK  with  the  prince  far  the  cleverer. 
hMs  it  neceLary  to  shoot  down  the 
innkeeper  and  to  conceal  his  body  be- 
n^h  stairway.  He  trusses  up  first 
Evron  and  later  the  stranger,  has  Blum- 
fJldt  half-strangle  them  when^  they 
vax  too  impudent.  He  trains  tne 
i  f-eath-rav  on  panels  and  doorway.s  and 
walls  sptotering  them  to  accompani- 
men  'of  btoding  flashes  and  deafening 
detonations.  But  meantime  he  gets 
no  nsarer  to  the  hovenng  ship  off  the 
coast-   and  everj^one  knows  that  yil- 


PAUL  VELLUCCI 

Paul  Vellucci,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
at  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  He  played! 
the  following  program:   Schobert,  Al-I 
legro.  Presto;  Bach,  Sonata  in  D  major  i 
(Allegro,    Lento  quasi  recltatlvo,  Al-I 
legro  moderato.  Adagio,  Allegro  Scher-i 
zando);  Brahms,  Sonata,  In  F  minor, 
Op.  5;  Debussy,  Soiree  dans  Grenade; 
Fairchild,    En  Bateau,    Toccata  (Pro- 
menade a  cheval  a  Long  Island) ;  In- 
fante, El  Vito. 

Schobert,  of  whom  a  couple  of  very  [ 
pleasant,  lively  movements  opened  Mr.  | 
Vellucci's  concert  last  night,  is  not  Franz  ) 
Schubert  disguised  by  an  easy-going 
printer  (though  concert  programs,  to  be 
sure,  are  rarely  models  of  typographic 
perfection)  but  an  exceedingly  popular 
harpsichord  virtuoso  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, of  "brilliant  and  enchanting  execu- 
tion, and  unequalled  facility  and  clear- 
ness." Not  much  Is  known  about  him 
except  that  he  was  "raised"  at  Stras- 
burg,  dismissed  for  negligence  from  a 
post  as  organist  at  Versailles,  established 
himself  very  successfully  at  Paris,  and 
died  (with  his  wife,  children,  a  servant, 
and  a  friend)  through  eating 'what  he 
thought  were  mushrooms,  leaving  be- 
hind him  some  chamber  music,  six  piano 
concertos,  and  four  books  of  piano  son- 
atas. The  Bach  whose  sonata  Mr.  Vel- 
lucci also  played  is  doubtless  Johann 
Christian,  the  gi-eat  Sebastian's  llth 
son,  certainly  not  J.  S.  himself.  This, 
too,  was  pleasing  harpsichord  music,  of] 
Italian  rather  than  German  style. 
pi(5uantly  enlivened  by  unexpected 
modulations  and  inconclusive  cadences. 
Mr.  Vellucci  played  this  old  music  very 
delicately,  with  a  natural  grace  and 
with  a  quiet  clarity  that,  however, 
strangely  retreated  at  moments  into 
an  exasperatingly  Impenetrable  vague- 
ness— the  effect  cf  excessive  delicacy. 
Bijt  his  handling  of  the  little  fugue  that 
'scctured  In  the  sonata  was  admirably 
transparent,  the  parts  -well  handled,  the : 
pedalling  Judicious. 

Of  Mr.  Vellucci's  playing  of  Brahms's 
P  minor  sonata  less  complimentary 
terms  must  be  used.  Isolateti  moments 
of  beauty  there  were;  but  in  general 
the  spirit  of  the  work  was  missed, 
languishing  rubatos  were  Introduced  In 
defiance  of  the  composer's  clearly 
stated  intentions  (as  in  the  second  sub- 
ject of  the  first  movement),  the  per- 
formance bristled  with  wrong  notes, 
many  of  them  due  to  technical  Insuf- 
ficiency, others  evidently  to  inaccurate 
reading  of  the  score.  Attempts  had 
'  been  made  to  simplify  the  music;  In  the 
i  scherzo,  for  example,  an  octave  skip  of 
a  ninth  had  been  changed  to  the  easy 
but  less  effective  interval  of  a  second. 
The  finale  was  by  far  the  best  per- 
formed of  the  movements,  although  the 
pianist  lacked  the  power  to  build  up 
its  climax  effectually.  He  deserved  all 
praise  for  his  limpid  and  unsentimental 
treatment  of  the  too  saccarine  melody 
that  occurs  soon  after  the  opening  of 
this  movement. 

Debussy's  "Evening  In  Granada,"  like 
most  French  Impressions  of  Spain,  pales 


'  I  ■[  -W'  'he  abundance  of  gehuKfij' 
\  '  miLslc  that  has  recently 

I     ';  ,  Mr.    since    Blair  Falr- 

1    ''"••n  ■        •i.  aia"  was  Inspired  by  a 
,  j  gallop  Ml  uong  Island,  his  "En  Bateau" 
:   was  sufli.iently  Interesting:  to  warrant 
h  m  this  question.  In  "El  Vlto." 

i\  a  serlp,<;  of  variation.? — some 
'     musically  effective— upon  a 
'  :  SpanL-sh  tune  provided  R  moder- 
V  brilliant  dl.splay  of  technique.  Mr 
U.liKcl  waa  applauded  warmly.  S.  S 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevltzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows;     Mendels.-,ohn,     Overture  andj 
Scherzo  from  the  Incidental  maslc  to, 
"A  Midsummer  Night',';  Dream."  Honeg-  • 
ger,    Symphony.    Tchaikovsky,  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor  (Vladi- 
mir Horowitz,  pianist).  Strauss,  Dance, 
of  The  Seven  Veils  from  the  opera 
"Salome."  ^. 

The  fame  of  Mendelssohn  has  had  Its 
ups  and  downs  and  again  its  ups.  It 
was  natural  that  after  the  slobbering 
adoration  of  the  English,  there  should 
b6  a  reaction,  but  he  did  not  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  his  amiable 
music  was  treated  in  certain  quarters,  j 
Moat  surprising   of   all    the   shifting  | 
opinions  Is  the  favoring  attitude  of  the  | 
wild-eyed   members   of    the    younger  i 
French  school,  who  speak  approvingly  of  j 
him — In  a  somewhat  patronizing  man-  , 
ner— at  the  expense  of  Cesar  Pranck  i 
and  his  disciples,  who.  it  is  true,  are  ' 
more  or  less  irritating  in  their  ser-  ; 
monlzlng.    The  man  that  wrote  the 
music  for  Shakespeare's  comedy,  the  i 
overture  to  "Fingal's  Cave"    and    the  1 
■Walpurgls  Night'  is  not  to  be  ignored, 
even  In  1931.  Some  might  think  that 
the  overture  was  performed  last  night 
in  a  too  heroic  vein — as  if  there  were  ! 
profound  "meaning"  in  the  comedy  and 
the  music,  but  all  would  agree  that  the 
Scherzo  was  played  delightfully;  so  de- 
lightfully that  the  audience  Insisted 
twice   on  the  players  standing  with 
several  recalls  for  the  conductor. 

Honegger's  symphony  was  brought  out 
for  the  second  time  this  season.  The 
first  movement  seemed  again  to  be  in- 
effectively ugly  and  Impotently  bom- 
bastic. The  fine  ideas  in  the  slow  move- 
ment are  at  times  curiously  perverted, 
and  in  a  labored  manner.  In  the  Finale 
one  finds  Honegger  at  his  best,  and  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  lovely,  peaceful 
final  measures,  the  calm  after  the 
■Sturm  and  drang,"  the  roaring  of  the 
billows  and  the  howling  of  the  winds. 

With  every  performance  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's concerto  the  wonder  grows  that 
after  the  launching  of  his  imposing,  in- 
spiring theme,  he  threw  it  aside  care- 
lessly as  a  little  thing  of  his  own,  but 
not  worthy  of  reappearance  or  develop- 
ment. The  announcement,  whether  it  Is 
made  by  the  orchestra  or  by  the  pian- 
ist, Is -a  cruel  blow  to  legitimate  expec- 
tation of  what  will  be  done  with  this 
theme.  Mr.  Horowitz  gave  a  remarkable 
virtuoso  interpretation  of  the  concerto, 
remarkable  for  brilliance  and  dash.  An 
interpretation  that  excited  admiration 
and  tumultuous  applause  on  account  of 
the  display  of  technical  proficiency, 
whenever  Tchaikowsky  is  emotional, 
whenever  he  puts  on  the  poet's  robe, 
Mr.  Horowitz  leaves  tis  cold.  He  Is  an 
illustrious  member  of  the  school  that 
regards  the  piano  first  of  all.  as  a  huge 
percussion  instrument.  But  one  can  sing 
emotionally  as  well  as  melodiously  on  a 
piano,  and  Mr.  Horowitz,  with  all  his 
technical  proficiency,  his  strength,  his 
fire,  has  not  a  singing  tone.  It  is  said 
that  he  more  or  less  recently  went  to 
Berlin,  where  his  Impetuosity  was 
somewhat  chastened;  but  the  peda- 
gogues In  that  city  are  not  the  ones  to 
turn  a  virtuoso — in  the  common  mean- 
ing of  that  word — into  an  emotional  or 
even  a  mildly  poetic  pianist.  Dr.  Kous- 
sevltzky  and  the  orchestra  gave  an  ac- 
companiment that  was  marvelous,  and 
when  the  composer  called  on  them  for 
■song,  they  sang. 

An  engrossing  performance  of  Sa- 
lome'.'; dance  brought  the  end  to  an  In- 
terestinc  concert  that  will  be  repeated 
this  afternoon. 

The  programs  of  Friday  afternoon, 
March  27,  and  Saturday  evening,  March 
28,  belong  to  the  Bach  festival  in  mem- 
ory of  Henry  L.  Higginson,  the  founder 
of  the  orchestra. 

Friday  afternoon  Suite  No.  3,  D  ma- 
Jor;  Concerto  for  two  violins  (Messrs. 
Burgin  and  Theodorowicz),  and  two 
cantatas,  "Ich  bin  cin  guter  Hlrt"  and 
half  of  "O  Ewlgkelt,  du  Donnerwort" 
sung  by  the  Bach  Cantata  Club.  On 
Saturday  night  the  program  will  com- 
prise the  Easter  cantata,  "Clirist  lag 
in  Todesbanden;"  the  Brandenburg 
concerto  No.  5,  preludes  and  fugues 
to  be  played  by  Mr.  Borovsky,  and  the 
cantata  "Eln  feste  Burg  ist  unser- 
Gott."  The  solo  singers  will  be  Mmes. 
Evans  and  Matzenauer;  Messrs.  Crooks 
and  Gange. 


METROrOUTAN 

^''Doetora'  Wivea" 

An  all  Ulkin*  iMTwn  drama  wliiuled  from 
IhR  novfl  by  Hrnry  and  S.vlym  Li<-/frani: 
directed  b,v  Frank  Borzafo  and  prpaented  by 
Fox  Films  with  the  followlne  ca»t ; 

II,-.  .Tud»  Pe-nnintr  •Jit'^,^,, 

NiTift  W.vndrani  Pcnnin*   Joan  Bennett 

Dr   Kane  Rii.vtpr   Vi.;tor  Varconi 

Vivian  (^r08b.v...  Helen')  MiIUkI 

Tir    Calucci   Paul  Poiram 

Julia  W.rndrani  Nan.y  Gardner  i 

n.    Mark  jVyndrnn. ..lobn-  St.  Ppli«  h 

.\nnt  Amelia  Ci-fill.T.  IvOftnt. 

Dr    Iloberld  GeorftR  Chandlor  | 

Rohertf.  J'"!*',.,""""  ! 

(-hHrlotte.  ,  .  ,  .  • ;  .Rnth  Warren  | 

Mtk.  Kent  I.nnise  Marklntoi'li 

I  Rudle  William    Maddo.s:  j 

i  For  the  current  week  the  feature  film 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  is  "Doctors' 
Wives,"  a  prolonged  sermon  on  the 
senseless  .lealousles  of  the  tmfortunate 
women  whose  husbands  write  M.  D. 
after  their  names.  If  you  walk  into 
your  husband's  consulting  room  and 
find  him  with  a  lady  patient  in  an  ex- 
treme state  of  undress,  you  should  not 


lhelD«''ti'°l?wr'lurke^^^  llghtlrVhlch  c.u   rd  tne  middle  agfts. 

houM  Jens  is  a  mute,  a  pitiable  relic  |  a  lost  much  of  Its  effect  by  the  too 
of  the  war  "befriended  by  Uwe.  The  lat-  U  delicate  tones  of  it.^  composition. 
t.er  a  biir'oaf  of  a  man,  has  married  I  cardinals  In  pink  would  have  outraged 

Hanna,  ?om  the  village.  Pretty,  placid    -  

Tnd  Dractical.  She  dons  overalls  and 
clums'^  boots,  fusses  with  mach  nery, 
guardi  the  light  even  more  «»lo"^y 
than  either  of  the  two  She  has 

aoed  since  her  happy  wedding.  Uwe, 
never  a  demonstrative  lover,  has  grown 
to  accept  her  more  as  an  acceasoi7  of 
the  tower's  equipment  than  «  ^b- 
iect  of  endearment.  Sensing  this.  Mar- 
got  baits  uwe,  tantalizes  him,  provoke, 
him  to  drink  and  to Jjase  pj^slons.  Olie 
wife  endures  quietly.  Jens  watcnes 
lbroodln?ly  Ma?got  and  the  two  men 
vi,Mt  a  cabaret,  where  PeP't^'^^.JJ^*"^, 
some  sailor,  ogles  her,  sings  sentknental 
'  -sonffs  to  her  and  to  the  other  girls  in 
the  olwe  Uwe  drunk.  Jealous  and  ugly, 
,slar&  a  fight,  and  all  three  are  thrown 


the  door  in  a  pet.    OT-nares  to  elope  with  Margot  even  i  ^j^ich  persons  and  the  topical  was  pre- 
Not   at   aU:    you  should   tipote  out,  I   :^y.^„  t^e  light  falls  because  of  laulty  jgrr^  to  groups  and  th?  grand  could 


hurry  out  and  slam  the  door  in  a  pet. 
Not  at  all:  you  should  tipote  out, 
breathing  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
woman  who  is  no  doubt  suffering  from 
some  obscure  and  terrible  complaint. 
Again,  if  you  should  see  your  hand- 
some husband  kissing  another  lady  in 
becoming  negligee,  you  must  understand 
that  It  is  merely  because  she  is  going 
away  and  wants  a  farewell  salute  to 
keep  in  memory  of  her  unrequited  love. 
That,  at  least,  you  may  gather  from 
the  unhappy  exE>erlences  of  the  heroine 
of  "Doctors'  Wives." 

Some  unwise  cutting  at  crucial 
moments  left  the  audience  wondering 
just  what  was  going  on,  anyway.  These 
excisions  helped  confuse  a  plot  that  was 
pretty  Improbable  as  It  stood  and  make 
It  even  less  ea.sy  to  believe.  Judson 
Penning,  a  brilliant  and  handsome 
young  surgeon,  marries  Nina  Wyndram, 
but  finds  life  growing  dlEBcult  when  she 
fails  to  understand  that  his  patients 
must  come  first,  even  on  their  wedding 
night.  That  Nina  was  a  doctor's  daugh- 
ter seemed  to  have  taught  her  nothing. 
She  is  jealous  of  the  attractive  women 
that  throng  Jude's  office  and  particu- 
larly of  Vivian  Crosby,  who  is  quite 
evidently  '  fascinated  by  him.  Finally 
she  catches  him  kissing  Vivian  and  in 
a  temper  rushes  off  to  Dr.  Kane  Ruy- 
ter,  a  brilliant  research  man,  Jude's 
friend  of  many  years'  standing,  and 
desperately  In  love  with  her. 

She  gives  herself  to  him  for  a  night 
and  then  returns  home  to  tell  Jude  that 
she  Is  through  with  him  for  good,  not 
telling  him  t*ie  real  reason.  She  gets  a 
job  as  probationer  at  a  big  hospital  and 
.so  chances  to  be  on  hand  when  Jude  Is 
called  on  to  operate  on  Ruyter.  She 
learns  her  lesson  and  goes  back  to  her 
husband. 

The  acting  was  very  uneven.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  natural  performance 
was  that  of  Cecilia  Loftus  as  Jude's 
worldly,  witty  and  imderstanding  Aunt 
Amelia.  Next  must  come  the  sincere 
and  interestlrvg  work  of  Victor  Varconl 
as  Kane  Ruyter.  He  really  looked  and 
acted  as  you  might  expect  of  a  medical 
genius  who  had  chosen  work  instead  of 


thirteenth  century  taste. 

The  special  dances  allowed  tho.ie  who 
have  Individual  talents  to  dl.splay  them 
admirably.    Among  the.se  numbers  may 
l>p  mentioned  the  "Cane  Dance"  of  Mi."-.s 
Draper  and  Miss  Porter,  the  "Fox  Trot 
Tap"  of  Misses  Bent  and  'Whitman,  and 
notably  the  "Tenni.'s  Dance"  of  the  sis-  | 
ters  Palfrey.    The  generous  applause 
accorded  to  the  last  was  a  tribute  to 
the  talent  which  these  sUrs  brought 
from  the  courts  to  the  stage.    A  com- 
edy number.  "Back  Bay  Backyards, 
gave  sympathetic  rending  of  the  woes 
of    washerwomen.     In    "An  Oriental 
Phantasy"  Mrs.  Cummings  and  Miss 
Blake  and  In  "Venetian  Nights"  Miss 
Morlson  displayed  a  rhythm  and  grace 

nnui-.  v"-^    .,4V,  In  interpretative  dancing  which  would 

out  as  Penlto  finishes  the  song  with  j^^ve  done  credit  to  professionals. 
.Mother  girl.  „     I    In  fact.  tXoee  who  lament  the  passing 

Soon  tTie  tragic  climax  arrives.   ^Z^lot  the  old  type  of  Vincent  show_Ui 


mechanism,  when  ships'  plaints  are  ,  ^^j^g  satisfaction  from  the  wide  range 
h^rd  from  the  murky  seas.  Jens,  now  ,  individual  talent.  Mrs.  John  Thayer, 
a  demon  aroused,  making  horrible  |  gupp^j^g^  ^y  Miss  Whitman  or  by  Mrrs 
sounds  In  /  his  throat,  drives  Margot  j^^nd  or  by  the  Harmony  Trio,  has  lost 
awav  tries  to  induce  Hanna  to  purstje  jjo^g  <,£  her  art  of  miming.  And  Miss 
her  bewitched  husband.  She  refuses  to  lipaj-kej.  an  "Old  Lady  Traveling,'  up 
leave  the  light,  thev  struggle,  the  weak-  f  ^eld  a  deserved  reputation  for  character 

parts.    An  unuusual  event,  at  least  In 


I  ened  stairwav  breaks,  arid  Jens  Is  hurled 
down  to  his  death.   Hanna,  left  swlng- 
llne  from  a  single  Iron  railing,  i%  res- 
cued by  Uwe,  suddenly  remorseful.  The 
two  reset  the  light,  reach  new  under- 
I  standing.    For  fade-out,  we  see  Margot 
1  drinking  with  a  new  lover  In  a  cur- 
1  tained  cabaret.  ^ 
Karl  Anton  has  directed  with  that 
dramatic  instinct  which  seems  to  mark 
1  all  German  directors,  and  for  the  most 


recent  shows,  was  the  playing  and  sing 
Ing  of  their  own  compositions  by  Miss 
Wambolt  and  Mis.?  Read.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  lyrics  con- 
tributed to  this  number  by  Mr.  Hart 
an  dthe  music  both  for  this  and  the 
finale  by  Mr.  Batchelder.  These  excel- 
llent  results,  diverse  ablUtles,  suggest 
that  further  talents  may  have  been  hid- 
den under  the  weight  of  the  larger  num- 
bers and  Inspire  a  hope  that  some  day 


part  has  kept  the  picture  at  steady  pace,  '  simplicity  and  Individuality  may  reas- 


His  camera  does  wonders,  following  the 
winding  staircase  from  lighthouse  base 
to  tower  with  fascinating  effects,  catch- 
iJig  every  flickering  mood  of  bare  cham- 
bers and  the  persons  acting  out  a  drama 
with  them.  The  settings  are  realistic 
and  the  cabaret  scenes  lively.  There  are 
several  musical  numbers,  well  done  but 
less  appealing  than  those  of  "Zwei  Her- 
,zen  im  Takt."  That  fact,  however, 
should  not  deter  one  from  enjoyment 
of  "The  Girl  from  the  Reepcrbahn." 

W.  E.  G. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE 
Vincent  Voodoos  ' 

A  George  M.  MUes  Production 
No  show  since  the  Vincent  Club  has 
turned  to  the  musical  review  has  bsen 
more  gorgeous  than  this  year's  Voodoos. 
George  B.  Erdman  has  brought  with 
him  magnificent  settings  and  superb 
costumes  in  which  to  display  Boston's 
v/lt  and  beauty.  Amide  so  much  splen- 
dor it  would  perhaps  be  straining  at  a 
gnat  to  take  exception  to  the  valentine 
effect  of  the  bouquet  in  the  "Flower 
from  an  old  Bouquet."  More  justifiable, 
however,  was  the  overheard  criticism 
that  the  make-up  was  laid  on  "just  too, 
too  cruelly,  my  dear."  Ruby  Newman's 
popular  orchestra  did  more  than  justice 


women.  His  pronounced  foreign  accent  to  the  excellent  music  of  the  i;eview  and 
was  not  in  any  way  a  handicap.    The  j  the  cast  gave  him  the  support  of  clear 


two  star  performers,  Warner  Baxter 
and  Joan  Bennett,  were  frequently  dis- 
appointing. Mr.  Baxter,  debonair  and 
handsome  as  always,  failed  to  convey 
the  illusion  that  he  was  really  a  doctor, 
though  he  acted  with  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  at  conviction.  Miss  Bennett 
wore  a  variety  of  charming  evening 
dresses  and  negligees,  but  seemed  to 
ifind  the  contradictions  of  her  part 
'somewhat  bewildering,  as  well  she 
might.  The  hospital  equipment  and 
laboratories  had  a  very  authentic  look, 
and  were  the  most  realistic  features  of 
the  film.— E.  li.  H, 


REPERTOR"? 
'The  Girt  tfom  the  Reeperbahn' 


and  firm  voices. 

Mrs.  Higginson  and  Miss  Scalfe,  in 
"Every  Bit  of  You,"  the  duet  In  "A 
Flower  from  an  Old  Bouquet,"  and 
Mrs.  Proctor  and  Miss  Warren  in 
"Venetian  Nights"  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  their  singing.  But  soloists 
cannot  carry  such  nimrbers  as  these 
alone.  The  choruses  gave  their  prin- 
cipals the  fullest  support.  The  Vin- 
cent cnub  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  excellent  training  of  its  choruses 
and  the  dancing  in  this  show  lives  up 
to  this  reputation.  Not  only  in  the 
numbers  just  mentioned  but  in  others 
like  "High  Hatters."  "Maids  on  Parade," 
or  "Sweetheart  of  the  Vincent  Boys." 
the  steps  were  accurate  and  executed 


all-talktnr    German    plcttire    adapted  i  with  a  verve  and  spirit  which  showed 


froiu  the  story  by  Benno  Vieny;  music  by 
Willy  Enrel-Berger;  a  Sonor  Film  Company 
rrodtiction  directed  by  Karl  Antoa  with  the 
foliowinc  cast:  ,  . 

Uwe  Bull......,,,  Hans  Von  Sehlettow 

Hanna  Bull  i . .  .Olifa  Tschekova 

Jens   Joset  Rowensky 

Marrot  Trude  Berliner 

Pepito   ^.  Andre  Pilot 

Two  more  alien  actresses  who  might 
find  favor  with  Hollywood  producers  if 
they  could  learn  the  English  language 
carry  off  honors  In  this  German  film  de- 
tailing a  phase  of  the  eternal  triangle 
as  only  German  directors  and  cameras 
can.  The  leading  woman  is  supposed  to 
be  Trude  Berliner,  youthful,  with  mobile  ij 
features  which  can  appear  sullen  or ) 
radiant  in  a  flash.   The  "heavy"  would  . 
be  Olga  Tschekova,  a  Russian  player  j 
whose  profile  brings  jolting  reminders  of  J 
Greta  Garbo,  whose  unfathomable  eyes  j 
as  definitely  suggest  Marlene  Dietrich.  , 
She  is  the  more  talented  of  the  two,  ; 
it  would  seem.    Both  have  personality.  ; 
histrionic  talent,  camera  poise.  It  would 
be  very  Interesting  to  see  and  to  hear 
them  after  a  probationary  training  \m- 
der  some  one  of  our  best  directors. 

The  Reeperbahn,  one  is  told,  corres- 
ponds to  the  Barbary  Coast  of  San 
Francisco  or  the  cabaret  district  of  New 
York.  Margot,  the  girl,  a  frequenter 
of  these  pleasure-vending  resorts,  a 
shallow,  selfish  little  wanton,  has  been 


jhow  much  the  dancers  enjoyed  them- 
i  selves. 

Outstanding  for  a  happy  combination 
of  prettiness  with  grace  were  the 
dances  in  "Flowers  of  an  Old  Bou- 
quet" and  for  effective  color  and  gaiety 
that  of  the  gondoliers  in  "Venetian 
Nlghte,"  Undoubtedly,  however,  for 
technical  perfection  the  palm  should 
go,  as  always,  to  the  drill— "Soldiers 
of  the  Guard."  Wiu^e  the  girls'  voices 
were  not  entirely  adequate  to  carry 
the  martial  strains  or  live  up  to  the 
striking  setting  of  the  opening  guard- 
room carouse,  thereafter  the  compli- 
cated figures  were  executed  with  pre- 
cision, snap,  and  swing  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  professionals.  Spec- 
tacular scenes  are  ?in  iiievltable  part 
of  musical  shows  and  those  which  sti>t»d 
out  in  the  -voodoos  were  the  finale, 
"Bird  of  Paradise,"  and  "The  Yowag 
King,"  which  opened  the  second  act. 
This  last,  adapted  from  the  story  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  took  the  place  of  the 
fashion  parades  of  previous  years  and 
gave  the  cast  a  chance  to  parade  some 
very  elaborate  and  variegated  costumes 
in  a  mediaeval  setting  of  palace  and 
cathedral.  If  the  purixjse  of  this 
number  was  simply  display,  It  may  be 
said  to  have  succeeded.  If,  however, 
it  aimed  to  present  something  of  the 
feeline  for  contrast  and  th^  quixotic 


sert  themselves.  ^  ,^  , 

The  Voodoos,  however,  can  h»ld  their 
own  against  any  amateur  production 
and  will  keep  those  who  have  the  in- 
telligence to  spend  their  money  not 
only  on  a  good  cause  but  on  a  fine  en- 
tertainment, an  evening  of  tune  and 
step,  of  fun  and  grace,  of  youth  and 


beauty. 


M.  H. 


LOEW'S  STATE 

"Kiki" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  oomed.T  adapted  by 
Sam  Taylor  from  the  play  of  the  tarn*  n4m» 
by  David  Belaseo:  directed  by  Sam  Taylor 
and  produced   by  tJnUed  ArtUts  with  the 

follntrins:  cast : 

Kiki   Mary  PicklorJ 

Victor  Randall  Reginald  Denny 

Alfred  Kapp  .loseph  Cairthorn 

Paulette  Vaile  Margaret  Livlnrston 

Eddi^   Phil  Teail 

Bunson   Fred  Walton 

Dr.  Smili>y  Edwin  Maxwell 

The  recon,structlon  of  Mary  Plckford's 
career  Ls  not  proving  so  easy  a  matter 
as  might  have  been  supposed.  With  her 
latest  vehicle,  "Kiki."  now  showing  at 
Lcews  State  Theatre,  the  difficultie.s 
become  spparent.  The  story  in  itself 
bears  unmistakable  traces  of  age,  and 
the  harder  Mary  acts  to  cover  them  up 
the  more  apparent  they  become.  If  the 
plot  starts  to  flag,  Iviary  immediately 
screams,  puts  on  another  absurd  cos- 
tume or  throws  a  fit.  She  throws  a 
great  many  and  the  result  is  extremely 
noisy.  There  are  numerous  amusing 
setiuences,  such  as  the  one  in  which 
Marj',  dancing  in  the  chorus  of  a  big 
musical  show,  gets  all  mixed  up  in  her 
routine  and  ends  by  sharing  the  curtain 
calls  with  the  infuriated  star,  and  the 
first  of  her  scraps  with  the  small  but 
indignant  butler  of  the  man  with  whom 
she  is  in  love.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
seems  bent  on  proving  that  Douglas 
Fairbanks  cannot  monopolize  all  the 
acrobatic  renown  in  the  family. 

Briefly,  the  story  tells  of  the  frantic 
and  finally  successful  efforts  of  Kiki.  a 
most  incredible  specimen  of  humanity 
and  an  impossible  chorus  girl,  to  win 
the  love  of  Victor  Randall,  the  debonair 
young  producer  of  the  show  In  which 
she  is  taking  pai-t.  This  she  achieves 
by  pestering  the  life  out  of  'him,  de- 
stroying the  letters  that  come  to  him 
from  his  temperamental  ex-wife,  Paul- 
ette Valle,  refusing  to  leave  his  apart- 
ment, bullying  the  life  out  of  his  un- 
happy butler  and  finally  by  pretending 
to  have  a  cataleptic  fit.  The  material 
is  thin  and  when  eked  out  for  a  hour 
and  a  half  wears  almost  transparent. 
It  is  not  meant  derogatory  to  Mary 
Pickford  to  say  that  this  sort  of  thing 
is  not  really  in  her  line.  Much  of  it 
was  horseplay,  and  frequently  strained 
horseplay,  too.  Mary  can  do  better 
than  this  and  we  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  she  will. 

The  picture  being  what  It  is.  a  vehicle 
for  Mary  Pickford,  the  star  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  stage  nine-tenths  of  ths 
time.  She  acted  for  all  she  was  worth 
and  in  her  quieter  moments  was  often 
appealing  and  amusing.  Once  called  on 
to  display  temperament,  however,  she 
positively  ripped  the  scenery  to  frag- 
ments and  wore  herself  out  in  an  effort 
to  be  too  cunning  and  too  pestiferous 
for  words.  The  minor  roles  were  all 
well  handled.  Reginald  Denny,  as  the 
principal  victim  of  Klki's  tantrums,  was 
his  usual  pleasant  and  aereeable  self. 


Jack  Porbeii.  rich   Amfrican  youth  I 
footlooKff  In   Paris.   wa«w*   with  his 
friend,  Michael  CumnUngs,  that,  he  can 
stay  in.  the  dty  for  two  weeki.  earn  1 
enough  money  te  support  himself  andj 


Joseph  Cawthorne,  as  an  elderly  friJhfl 
of  Victor,  and  Fred  Walton  as  Victor's 
chief  atslatant — a  kind-hearted  and 
melantholy  individual — were  excellent. 
Margaret  Livingston  ma^e  a  handsome 
and  tempestuous  Paulette  and  Phil  Tesd 
appeared  to  advantage  as  a  bewildered 
butler.  E.  L.  H. 

NEW  B.  r.  KEITH  S 

"The  Last  Parade"  1 

An  all-talkiii*  sT»«n  drama  adspted  I 
norolli.v  Ho-«c)l  from  th»  »torr  by  CassT  I 
Robinson:  dlrfct*<l  by  Erie  C.  Ksnton  and' 
iiroflu(  Cf'  by  Columbia  Piclures  with  tllS  fol- | 
lowinff  rist ; 

(  ookip  Leonard    ..Jack  Holt  | 

Mike  0  Dowd   Tom  Moore 

Molly  P»ar»on   Constance  Cumminci 

Larry  Pearson   (Siylor'l  Pfndleton 

Maiino   Robert  Ellis 

Lofty   EarlR  D.  Bnnn 

Vivi   .  .Vivi 

Rosenber?   Je»»  De  VorPka 

Cliiet  of  noUc*   E'1  Le  Saint 

Citv  editor   Edmund  Breese 

Alabam'  t^laienoe  Muse 

,Ioe    Gmo  Corrarto 

Lanny  Mnrphy   Robert  Graham 

Not  all  gangster  pictures  are  grimly 
realistic  from  start  to  finish.  Here  is 
one  which  contrives  to  put  Its  audience 

in  good  humor  with  the  very  first  se-  "o.=ii>;o  i.hv/v.b..  ^..0  ^^.^  »,  ^.^^..^..^ 
quences  and  maintains  that  mood  until  ,  breathless  fashion.    Miss  Brodenck  is 


marrj'  Looloo  Carroll,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral pretty  girls  who  has  caught  his 
fancy.  He  tries  all  sorts  of  expedients, 
especially  that  of  American  Express 
Company  guide,  and  passes  more  than 
a  few  ludicrous  moments  trying  to  get 
Violet,  »  thoroughly  experienced  tour- 
ist, satisfactorily  insulted.  Violet  ha.^ 
been  everywhere  and  seen  everything, 
but  she  is  quite  willing  to  pay  gener- 
ously for  some  real  excitenment.  In 
and  out  of  the  proceedings  wander  two 
fake  detectives,  Simon  and  Peter,  whom 
Cummlngs  hires  to  make  sure  that  Jack 
earns  all  his  money  and  does  not  bor- 
row or  steal  it. 

The  ramifications  of  the  plot  defy 
comprehensive  compilation.  There  is  a 
horse  race,  a  party  where  Jack  steals 
the  clothes  of  an  Indian  magician,  tricks 
Cummlngs  out  of  his  mone"  and  breaks 
his  watch,  some  wild  chases  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  ending  with  the  marriage 
of  Looloo  and  Jack  at  the  last  possible 
moment.  Mr.  Gaxton.  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  played  on  the  stage, 
dashes  through  his  role  in  a  brash  and 


4 


nearly  to  the  end.  Even  that  conclu 
sion.  dramatic  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  is 
£0  staged  that  the  tragedy  of  the  situ- 
ation by  which  a  man  must  walk  to  the 
death  chair  is  mitigated  by  the  ingeni- 
ous twist  In  the  manner  ot  his  exit. 
He  does  not  walk  alone.  Cookie  Leon- 
ard, war  hero  and  racketeer,  consistent- 
ly adhering  to  his  peculiar  code  to  the 
melancholy  end,  has  as  supporting  com- 
panions in  that  fateful  procession  Mike 
O'Dowd,  the  man  whose  life  he  saved 
outside  the  trenches,  now  a  homicide 
squad  captain  of  police,  and  Molly 
Pearson,  a,  pretty  lass  who  had  nursed 
them  both  when  they  lay  in  a  hospital, 
one  tifith  a  leg  wound,  the  other  with 
his  left  eye  shot  out.  In  every  Armis- 
tice day  parade  these  three,  like  Aramis, 
Athos  and  Porthos,  had  .loined  proudly 
and  joyously.  Now,  with  the  pall  01 
ignominious  death  over  one  of  them, 
they  marched  in  Cookie's  last  parade. 

Many  exciting  things  had  happened 
after  the  war's  clos*.  Mike  had  re- 
turned to  the  police  force,  as  sergeant, 
with  promotions  to  comC.  Cookie, 
whose  first  name  wa«  Chauncey,  "but 
don't  let  that  mislead  ytju"  as  he  him- 
self i»marked— found  no  pUce  await- 
ing him  as  a  newspaper  reporter, 
though  a  tablet  recording  his  valor 
adorned  the  outer  wall.  Fiom  the  bread 
line  he  drifted  Into  hi-jacking,  thence 
to  ownership  of  a  night  club  and  boot- 
legging privileges  of  wide  scope.  Mar- 
ino, oily  Italian  head  of  a  rival  gan?, 
feared  and  hated  him.  When  LaiTy 
Pearson,  Molly's  brother,  also  a  re- 
portei,  wrote  too  searchingly  about 
Marino's  activities  in  his  paper,  the 
Italian  threatened  reprisals.  Cookie 
had  just  promised  Molly  to  quit  and  to 
J,ake  her  and  Larry  to  California  when 


laconic,  angular  and  extremely  amus- 
ing As  for  Olson  and  Johnson,  opin- 
ions may  differ;  many  seem  to  like 
them,  while  to  others,  ourselves  In- 
cluded, they  are  excessively  unfunny. 
John  Halllday  and  Claudia  Dell  are 
satisfactory  in  minor  roles.      E.  L.  H. 


r 
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DOROTHY  GORDON 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall, 
Dorothy  Gordon  gave  a  "Young  People's 
Concert  Hour"— her  second  this  sea-  | 
.son,    "Hour"  in  this  connection  Is  an 
elastic  term,  since  the  concert  lasted 
an  horn-  and  a  half— rather  longer,  In- 
deed, than  the  attention  and  politeness  | 
of  a  youthful  audience  might  reason- 
ably be  expectjed  to  hold  out.   But  Miss 
Gordon  lias  the  power  to  interest  and 
amuse  and  charm  her  hearers,  and  to 
keep  their  interest  alive  and  constantly 
renewed:  there  were  few  signs  cf  inat- 
ten'cicn  or  boredom.   The  children  were 
often  invited  to  join  in  the  music-mak- 
■,iig  and  with  a  litt' ;  tactful  encourage- 
ment did  so  with  gusto.   The  houie  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  they  sang  the 
old  French  round  "Frere  Jacques.  In 
French  again  they  Ufted  up  their  voices 
heartily  in  "Sur  le  Pont  d'Avignon, 
thev  launched  themselves  zestfully  into 
the  cumulative  refrain  of  the  English 
folk  song,  "All  In  a  Wood  There  Grew 
a  Tree,"  with  its  endless  and  memory- 
taxing  catalogue;   they   whistled  and 
sang  Happily  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment",   of    "Grandma    Grunts.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  by  thus  enticmg  the 
children  into  active  participation,  and 
by  her  informal  and  informative  com- 
ments and  unforced  humor,  as  well  as 


take  her  ana  Larry  10  tjamuwutt  w»ic»i    menis  ana  umun^cu  r~  r^-"  - 

Marino  kidnapped   and  killed  Larry. ' !  by  her  charmingly  sweet  and  fresh  voic. 
Cookie,  self-appointed  guardian  of  the  j  and  clear  intonation,  that  Miss 
lad,  w^nt  aloiie  to  Marino's  warehouse,!'  -    -  ^i^^cna  and  mter- 

raked  him  with  machine  gun  slugs,  sur- 
rendered to  his  one  staunch  male 
friend,  O'Dowd.  In  half  an  hour  he 
had  sacrificed  happiness  and  future  on 
the  altar  of  friendship  and  loyalty.  He 
had  condemned  himself  to  the  chair. 

In  all  this  there  Is  humor  of  speech 
and  of  situation.  There  is  .suspense,  as 
is  essential  In  all  underworld  narratives. 
There  are  also  several  excellent,  in- 
formative characterizations  by  Mr.  Holt, 
Mr,  Moore,  Mr.  Ellis  as  Marino,  by  Mr. 
Muse  as  the  Negro  boy.  Alaba*',  and 
by  Mr.  Breese  as  the  city  editor,  though 
he  does  make  this  on*  an  abnormally 
calloused  executive.  "The  Last  Par-t 
ade"  might  have  been  better,  it  might 
have  been  worse.  It  emerges  *s  fair 
entertainment  of  its  species. 

W.E.G. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYIMPIA  ., 

"FUty  Million  Frenchmen" 

An  all-laikinc-  jrTeen  .  onipdy  adauted  b.v 
.loupph  .lackMin.  .\1  Boa«bprgr  and  Eddie 
Welih  from  the  niiisital  I'Uy  of  the  iime 
name  bv  Herbert  Fields:  <lirected  by  Lloyrt 
Ba<:on  and  presented  by  Warner*  with  the 
lollowinit  cast:  „.,. 

I,,,.;^  ,  ,  William  Gaxton 

Simon'!!   ,  OUen 

p^f^i-    .Johnson 

Violet   Helen  Broderick 

Baxter   Lester  Crawford 

Miohael   John  Halllday 

Pernasse   ^'^^W 

Looloo   J'"" 

Tovce    ■  .Evalyn  Knapp 

Marcelle"."   ramelita  Geragrhty 

Mrs.  Carroll  Daisy  Belmoie 

Jlrs.  Rosen  V  era  Gordon 

Mr.   Rosen   •  -^at  Carr 

Pajjlr   Bels  Lugosi 

"Fifty  Million  Frenchmen,"  musical 
comedv  bv  Herbert,  Fields  and  Cole  Port- 
er, has  been  transferred  to  the  screen 
minus  its  musical  score  and  may  now 
be  seen  as  the  feature  attraction  at  the 
Uptown  and  Washington  Street  Olym- 
pia  Tlieatres,  Several  members  of  the 
stage  cast,  notably  Helen  Broderick  and 
William  Gaxton,  retain  their  original 
roles.  To  piwide  the  farcical  element, 
two  vaudeville  comedians  are  thrust 
into  the  plot  to  play  some  of  their 
supposedly  excruciating  tricks.  Nonf 
the  less,  it  Is  to  Miss  Broderick  and 
once  In  a  while  to  Mr.  Gaxton.  that 
the  credit  for  the  laughter  belongs. 


succeeds    3  well  in  pleasing  and  inter 
cstiPg  the  many  children  who  come  to 

'"H:^°"^,"olram  yesterday  Inch.ded 
groups  of  song.s  from  the  British  I-les 
TinrludUi?  Welsh  and  Hebridcan  songsV 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  <Bnt- 
tanv,  Germany.  Provence.  Spain,  Italy), 
and  America  (Ne?ro  spintiiaLs) ,  and  a 
half-dozen  songs  from  Milne 
rra.=cr-Simpson  books,  "When  We  Wci^; 
Verv  Young"  and  "Now  We  Are  Siv 
There  were,  as  visual  many  chaiiges  ol 
rostvn-.p  which  contributed  to  t>  2,  P'.-^^„ 
sures  of  the  afternoen.  Miss  G^rricn 
was  warmly  applauded.  o-  °- 
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<»^?'°5'.n%n"'rP  M    lily  Ner.  piaaist. 

Ikssionata*").  variation,  op.  34:  Andante 
yavori.  „  _ 

Ford  hall.  T:80  T.  TA.    Cantor  H.  Leon 
Mi^yet?!^.    Edythe  Barr,  accompanist 
TOliSDAT:  Symphony  hall    4:30  and  8^80 
P.  M.    Bach  »  mass  In  B  minor.    »eo  eye 

«^l?dailiall.  8:15  P.  M, 
TilaniRt      Her  flrat  recital  in  Boston  i^as- 
?imuovo-Tede.?o,^Car,tu.o.    Eoyce  Theme 

^'SoT.n^'&^ora?,  rd^J.*apAc?iS! 

S^r^i?aiof"Crn.n°ii?^'zt,W^>"l>-1 
Siajon^'wet^r.'^Eondo.  E  flat  major. 
WFDNESD.^T:  Symphony  hall..  8.30  *^  i"- 
Orsai    and   harpsichord  S^^l, 
B  iss  Pfi-ry  will  speak  about  Maj.  M.  A" 
l^llinson,^   sec  P^ecial  notice. 

THTRSDAT-   Symphony  hall,  ,8:S0  I". 

^  InsVfumcmal  music  and  the  Maeniflcat  by 
Bach     See  special  notice. 

iTRTrnT  Svmnhony  hall,  2:30.    Boston  Sym- 

^U°nJ'  orche^rT  Dr.'  Koussev  tzky  con- 
diKtor.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music  by 
Bach.    See  special  notice.  „  „  3., 

S.\TL-RDAT.  Symphony  haU.  f-yZ'-ent  pro 
(on  Symphony  orcheBtr?_.  A  diHerent  pr« 
rram  of  instrumental  and  vocal  munc  oy 
Bich  Irora  that  ol  Friday  night,  bee  »pe 
cial  notice. 


The    Tlie  a  t  re 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr  Mtntrose  J.  Moses,  accomplished  and  Indefatigable,  has  edited 
'■Dra-maa  of  Modernism  aaid  Hieir  Forerunners."  a  volume  of  741  pages- 
the  mays  In  double  column^published  by  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  "Edited 
wlth'lntrod.,ctioM  and  Biographies."  also  with  short  Individual  biographies 
_l.lr.  M0S3O  is  too  irodest.  for  his  prefaxie  of  seven  pages  la  valuable  for 
'  its  view  of  present  ruramatio  tendencies. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  reading  a  play  is  not  an  ea^y  matter.  The 
dramatic  form  is  not  "a  running  naxrative  ...  the  Modern  Drama  Is 
aemandlng  of  close  scrutiny,  because  it  attempts  to  do  so  much  that  can 
only  be  suggested  and  can  never  be  definitely  stated." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  thought  in  years  gone  by  that  certain 
play^as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  "King  Lear"-should  be  read,  for  they 
aened  acting.  whUe  others  insisted,  and  stUl  insist,  that  a  play  is  not  a  play 
untU  it  is  put  on  the  stage.   Mr.  Moses  speaks  of  those  who  read  plays  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  liable  to  miss  the  point,  "to  neglect  those  infinite 
sidelights  that  elucidate  character  and  enUghten  motives."    He  tells  of  a 
person  who  had  read  such  an  "apparent"  play      "Monna  Vanna"-she  was 
a  member  of  a  club  "doing"  the  modem  drama.    "Of  course."  she  said, 
••nothing  like  that  could  ever  happen  in  our  town."  "Mayl>e  not."  Mr.  Moses 
suggested,  "but  let  us  hope  that  If  a  similar  situation  should  arise  amongst 
you,  there  would  be  one  woman  at  lea^  willing  to  do  for  her  town  what 
Monna  Vanna  did  for  hers."    Reading  the  play  this  woman  had  lost  the 
pomt.    "She  was  intent  only  on  the  Lady  Godlva  situation."  Another 
member  of  that  club  failed  to  see  the  human  sympathy  expressed  by  Luka 
in  Gorky's  "Lower  Depth";  she  could  see  only  the  wretched  persons  "over 
Whom  floated  a  miasma  of  dank,  malodorous  thoughts  and  actions."  And 
fo  in  reading  a  play  of  subtle  character  one  has  to  supply  what  the  stage 
airector  and  the  scenic  artist  give  In  the  production.   "The  modem  drama 
peiongs  to  a  scientific  age." 
'       The  plays  selected  by  Mr.  Moses  are  CheWioVs  "Cherry  Orchard"; 
Gorky's  "Lower  Depths";  Andreyev's  "He  "Who  Gets  Slapped":  Kaiser's 
"From  Mo^n  to  Midnight";  ToUer's  "The  Machine  -Wreckers";  Lenor- 
mand's  "Dream  Doctor":  Pirandello's  "Right  You  Are  (If  you  think  so)"; 
the  Capeks'  "Adam  the  Creator";  Mohiar's  "Llllom";  Strlndberg's  "There 
Ar«  Crimes  and  Crimes";  Maugham's  "The  Circle";  Mltoe's  "The  Truth 
'    About  Blayds":  Nichols  and  Browne's  "Wings  Over  Europe";  Kelly's  "Craig's 
^  -Wife";  Howard's  "The  Silver  Cord."  and  O'NelU's  "Desire  Under  the  Elms." 
He  chose  this  play  by  O'Neill,  because  its  steady  "glow  of  passion"  shows  him 
at  his  best.   Mr.  Moses  does  not  approve  of  the  murder  of  the  child,  and 
thinks  that  If  Abble  had  killed  old  man  Cabot  instead,  there  would  have 
been  just  as  effective  a  close  to  the  play,  ai^d  a  more  vivid  impression  would 
have  been  left,  for  the  audience  would  have  felt  that  the  action  was  Justi- 
fied. To  Mr.  Moses  there  is  the  old  melodramatic  violence  in  O'Neill's  plays 
as  weU  as  the  modem  note.  "He  uses  symbolism  and  realism  side  by  side." 
In  this  particular  play  Is  "bitterness  mingled  with  beauty."   "Desire  Under 
the  Elms"  was  performed  last  month  in  London  before  a  subscribing  audi- 
ence for  the  censor  would  not  allow  a  public  performance.  Ivor  Brown  de- 
scribed the  drama  as  "fiery  and  flinty,"  having  all  the  unrelenting  ^Igor  of 
Mr  CNelU's  workshop,  "and.  vigor  ha«  a  soarcity  value  nowadays."  Not 
that"  the  dramatist  sees  both  sides  o<  a  question,     "He  gets  an  idea  and 
drivtt  aheed,  even  to  the  extent  ot  stepping  on  the  gas  for  four  or  five 
hours  at  a  stretch.  In  this  play,  having  gone  to  earth,  he  fairly  rolls  In  it." 
The  dramatist  planting  a  Pha«dr»  "in  the  soil  of  Cabot's  farm  has  mixed 
the  liLst  of  property  with  the  lust  of  ««c.  .  .  .  It  Is  this  Interplay  of  tiie 
two  greeds  which  gives  the  emotion  its  freshness  and  authenticity.  TTie 
P2a£ants  are  not  Just  clinical  oases  and  specimens  of  sexual  psychology.  "They  ; 
.re  common  clay,  conditioned  by  the  eternal  strife  with  clay  in  a  wax.  which 
has  no  glory,  no  banner,  and  no  drums." 

Mr.  Moses  wisely  says  that  the  thes^  is  not  a  place  where  we  murt 
always  be  proving  something;  one  of  its  functions  is  to  amuse  an  audience. 
SrSlne  has  sTt  his  omTLndards;  "he  is  held  in  the  chains  o  whrn^^; 
and  hTLi  move  only  so  far  as  those  chains  wlU  allow  Wm."  aU  he  do^ 
he  shows  himself  the  gentle  man  and  the  gentleman;  t^orou^ly  ^tlsh  in 
his  humor."   soma  will  wish  that  Mr.  Moses  had  chosen  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes, 

^^■"as  for  George  Kelly,  he  ha.  "an  unerring  ey  for  * 
that  is  ttactured  with  sardonio  humor,  end  a  moral  purpose  in  a  re- 
Sess  indignation.  No  American  playwright  sine.  Clyde  P^tf  •  »o 
SroTghl/Serstood  feminine  human  nature."  His  background  ha^  been 
rSS  a^'depi«sslng  middle-class  atmosphere."  He  is  thoroughly  native^ 
rS^adSrable  study  of  Maugham,  of  whom  Mr.  Moses  says  '  No 
on.,^ting  for  the  British  theatre,  has  maintained  a  better  ^y^  in  the 
\^4»n  floKi  nf  lieht  comedy"  In  the  introduction  to  The  cuxiie  wr. 
S«  ll  muVrsaT^^t  th.  realistic  mood      the  ^llsh^  how  ^ey 

S  'n?r^  Ts^nl:  to  the  English  because  it  differs  from  w^at  is 
SieS  aTX  in  the  average  English  home.    (And  so  the  l^^e  Henry  A^ 

^rihrc^ar^cS^^  ^ournorpSslS 

'"""^-H^  N^i  SS"  Th.  London  criU«HHUl  of  them  except  Ash- 
?fv"SS2i'Mr'^J^  tL^aceptlcally''  This  Is  a  rather  sweeping 
StSST-STBritlsh  theatr.  Is  rtlll  too  oomfortable.  or  els.  too  oom- 

™*^oinar  ha-  brilll«07.       »•  ^.    "  «t«rtain»n«.  so  brilliant. 


BO  artlflcial,  that  TiUlom'  haa.  In  his  career  cui  a  dramatic  auch  a  worthy 
place  At  Bom«<JitQg  not  wholly  artlflclaJ  but  to  a  great  degrree  profoundly 
sincere. " 


One  wishes  that  Mr.  Moees  had  written  a  special  Introduction  to  Plran- 
deilo's  play  Instead  of  ooupllng  him  with  Lenommnd;  that  he  had  done 
JOT  the  Sicilian  what  he  has  done  for  Chekhov  and  others.  He  shrewdly 
lays  of  Chekhov:  "If  we,  In  America,  have  felt  tha*  there  is  a  drabnesa 
to  his  plays,  that  tJiere  la  a  lack  of  gayety  to  them,  I  believe  the  reason  for 
It  lies  in  the  overserlouaness  manner  of  their  presentation.  The  fault  la  not 
m  Otfekhov.  For,  while  there  Is  an  Infinite  sadnesa  in  the  movements  ot 
tne  characters  In  hla  dramas,  such  sadneaa  as  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of, 
'where  Ignorant  armlea  clash  by  night,'  there  Is  also  an  exalted  expectancy 
that  permeates  the  dialogue."  Oi^e  might  add  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate more  fully  Chekhov's  playa  one  should  read  his  short  stories— as  "The 
Bteppe." 

Gorky's  "Lower  Depths"  may  not  have  literary  8tyl«— less  than  In  any 
modem  play  known  to  Mr.  Moses— yet  this  play  has  ''In  the  effect  It  creates 
on  the  reader  a  greater  richness  of  human  contrast*,  ...  I  have  selected 
at  lor  this  voliune,  not  because  I  have  great  belief  In  the  greatness  of  Oorky 
as  a  dramatist,  but  because  It  represents  a  triumph  In  the  manipulation  of 
realistic  detail." 

"Chrkhov  was  gifted  with  a  mental  wisdom;  Andreyev  was  wrecked  by 
•  passionately  restless  and  ungovernable  nature.  Chekhov  was  moved 
Dy  a  beautiful  sadness  through  which  shone  gently  a  great  compassion; 
Andteyev  was  conquered  by  a  pessimism  In  his  search  for  some  meaning 
to  nre." 

With  Lenormand,  Mr.  Moses,  as  we  have  aald,  couples  Pirandello  under 
the  head,  "The  Psychic  Drama."  The  cerebral  quirks  by  which  Pirandello 
mystifies  us  when,  through  a  logical  method  that  Is  brilliant  but  cold,  he 
turns  the  world  upside  down,  are  put  In  a  polished  form  that  makes  all 
concessions  to  the  old  theatre.  The  Freudian  interest  in  Lenormand  who, 
with  a  cold  passion,  stirs  the  inner  depths  of  his  characters,  looking  for 
dormant  Influences,  Is  poured  Into  a  more  unconventional  mold.  He  Is  in 
a  declued  manner  a  follower  of  the  Expressionistio  school.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  be  both  in  Lenormand  and  Pirandello  an  exultation  when  proof  is  reacted; 
they  both  say  'Ha!'  What  is  reality?  Is  this  truth?  No.  Is  that  truth?  No. 
'Ha.^  exclaims  Pirandello,  what  is  the  secret  gnawing  at  your  soul?  And  work- 
tfig  its  way  whether  you  are  asleep  or  awake?  Is  it  this?  No.  Is  it  that? 
NO.  Is  it  this  canker  worm?  Yes.  'Ha!'  exclaims  Lenormand.  The  one  Is 
the  way  of  the  logician,  the  philosopher,  the  other  is  the  way  of  the  psychi- 
atrist." 


Capek's  drama  may  be  "Ironical  of  social  condition,  may  excoriate 
human  nature  and  mass  action,  may  smile  disdainfully  at  nationalistic 
tendencies,  but  no  comedy  after  all  Is  of  value  that  does  not  seek  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  by  s^ich  a  critical  method.  Capek's  plays  are  not  steeped  in 
personal  mood;  they  have  more  social  propagandists.  His  attitude  is  dis- 
tinctly post-war.  And  though  his  comedies  on  the  surface  may  appear 
light  and  fantastic,  there  is  deep  tragic  note  to  them  which  is  cleansing 
and  beneficial." 


composer  will  conduct  his  syniphoni'. 
The  prograju  will  also  comprise  a 
serenade  by  Volkmann  (Josef  Zlmbler, 
violoncello  soloist),  Rubenstein's  piano 
concerto  in  D  minor  (Reginald 
Boardman,  pianist)  and  Dr.  Clapp'a 
tone-poem  "Norge." 

Dr.  Clapp's  symphony  was  planned 
and  partly  written  In  1927;  It  was  com- 
pleted at  Iowa  City  in  the  summer  of 
1929.  "The  symphony  Is  lyrical,  and 
regular  In  form.  The  first  movement 
la  sunny  In  mood  and  Is  based  upon  a 
group  of  lyrical  themes.  The  second 
movement  ts  a  Scherzo  with  a  quiet 
Trio  theme;  both  motives  are  devel- 
oped together  to  the  return  to  the 
livelier  tempo.  The  third  movement 
Is  slow  and  consists  of  an  introduction, 
theme,  answer,  concluding  phrase  and 
a  variation  of  these  elements  In  order. 
It  leads  without  pause  in  the  Finale, 
a  free  Rondo.  Each  appearance  of  the 
principal  theme  is  more  vigorous  than 
Its  predecessor  and  leads  to  a  strenu- 
ous climax  followed  by  a  quiet  close. 
The  themes  of  the  four  movements  ara 
independent,  but  the  last  movement  in- 
cludes reminiscences  of  the  preceding 
three." 

Dr.  Clapp,  born  at  Boston  In  1888, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  Unlversltyi 
where  in  1911-12  he  was  an  tostructor 
in  music.  He  taught  music  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex school  for  two  years;  and  was 
director  of  music  at  Dartmouth  College 
ifor  three  years.  In  1918  he  served  in 
Ithe  war  as'a  bandmaster.  Smce  1919 
!he  has  been  a  professor  and  the  direc- 
itor  of  music  at  the  State  University  of 
!lowa  at  Iowa  City.  He  ha^  conducted 
as  a  gfuest  on  various  occasions. 

His  "Norge"  for  orchestra  with  piano 
oblleato  was  composed  for  the  centenary 
of  the  Pierian  Sodality,  Cambridge,  and 
performed  by  that  orchestra  in  1908. 
In  1909  it  was  played  In  the  Sanders 
Theatre  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  A  symphony  In  E  minor 
was  produced  by  the  Boston  Sjmiphony 
orchestra  in  Symphony  hall  to  1914; 
one  In  E  flat  major  In  1917. 

Dr.  Clapp's  prelude,  "In  -Smnmea','' 
was  played  by  the  St.  liouls  Symphony 
orchestra  to  1914.  His  chorus,  "O 
Gladsome  Light,"  won  the  Prands 
Boott  prize  of  Harvard  TJnlverslty  In 
1907.  Other  compositions  by  Dr.  Clapp 
are  a  strtog  quartet,  songs  and  part- 
songs;  a  "Dramatic  Poem"  for  trom- 
bone and  orchestra,  played  to  New 
York  and  Cambridge,  1912,  by  tba 
Pierian  Sodality,  Modeste  Alloo,  tran- 
bone. 


•md  poctrc  opcnmg. 


The  preface  and  the  Introductions  tempt  one  to  read  and  ponder  and 
reread,  leaving  the  plays  themselves,  with  pachesl,  the  old-fashioned  back- 
gammon, and  bezique  for  the  relaxation  of  old  age.  The  contributions  of 
Mr.  Moses  here  published  would  make  in  themselves  an  engrossing,  de- 
lightful and  stlmplatirig  volume.  The  bibliographical  notes  for  each  dra- 
matist show  the  editor's  far-rea(dilng  knowledge  and  ai^Mtlltog  Industry, 


CONCERTS 


By  FHIUF  HALE 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervtoe  voices  in  the  Ob* 
server  what  many  of  us  have  felt. 

"I  am  sick  with  a  great  sickness,  sick, 
sick  of  jazz  and  jazzers  and  of  sleek 
yoxmg  men,  with  fishy  eyes,  who  come 
out  and  sing  a  111'  song  entitled  'She's 
Ma  Sweetie  But  A  Hadden  Got  No 
Money  So  She  Didden  Wanna  Play 
Witt  Me-e!"  if  i  hear  another  over- 
brilllantined  imder-aired  young  man  an- 
nouncing to  tones  of  tin  that  he  wants 
to  go,  he  wants  to  go  back  to  the  shack 
where  the  pop-eyed  Susans  grow,  I  shall 
say  'For  God's  sake  go,  and  don't  trou- 
ble to  return!'"  _ 


The  Bach  Festival — orchestral,  choral 
and  chamber  music  of  Bach— takes 
place  this  week  beginntag  next  Tues- 
day night  and  endmg  next  Sunday 
night.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  be  the  con- 
ductor. The  Festival  will  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  choruses  of  the 
B  minor  Mass  and  the  Magnificat  will 
be  sung  by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  With 
the  RadcliSe  Chorus  Society;  the 
choruses  of  the  cantatas  by  the  Bach 
Cantata  Club.  The  solo  quartet:  Amv 
Evans  (Mrs.  Eraser  Gange),  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  Richard  Crooks,  Praser 
Gange.  The  instrumental  soloists  will 
be  Mme.  Patorni-Casadesus,  harpsi- 
chord; Alexander  Borovsky,  piano;  Wal- 
lace  Goodrich,  organ. 

Tuesday,  March  24,  at  4:30  and  8:30 
o'clock,  the  mass  In  B  minor.  The  first 
complete  performance  of  this  mass  ap- 
parently was  at  Berlm,  in  1861.  The 
fu-st  complete  performance  in  this  coun- 
try was  by  the  Bach  choU-  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  1900.  Portions  isf  the  Mass 
were  performed  to  Boston  at  a  Handel 
and  Haydn  concwt  on  Feb.  27,  1887: 
Lilli  Lehmann.  Mary  H.  How,  G.  J. 
Parker,  Jacob  Benztag.  The  Cecilia  So- 
ciety gave  a  complete  performance  on 
Dec.  3,  1901.  Mmes.  Hillte,  Griggs,  Hus- 
sey;  Messrs.  Van  Hoose,  Townsend  and 
Hay  were  the  solo  singers,  the  per- 
formance, begtanmg  at  8  o'clock,  was 
not  divided 

Wednesday,  8:30  p.  M..  Bliss  Perry 
will  deliver  an  address,  "Heni-y  L.  Hlg-I 
ginson."  Mme.  Patomi-Casadesus  will 
play  harpsichord  pieces:  the  Fantasia' 


m  C  minor,  the  Italian  concerto  and  a 
prelude  and  •  fugue  from  the  "Well- 
Tempered  Cla\T.chord."  Wallace  Good- 
rich's selections  will  be  a  Fantasia  to  C 
minor,  the  beautiful  Adagio  from  the 
Toccata  in  C  major;  a  Fugue  in  C  major; 
the  Chorale-Prelude  "Schmuecke  dlch, 
o  liebe  Seele,"  and  the  great  and  fa- 
m.iliar  Fugue  to  G  mtaor. 

Thursday,  8:30  P.  M.,  the  Brandenburg 
Concerto  No.  2  (solo  violm,  Mr.  Burgto; 
flute,  Mr.  Laurent;    oboe,  Mr.  Glllet, 
and  trumpet,  Mr.  Mager)  and  Piano 
Concerto  to  D  mmor  (Mrs.  Borovsky) 
and  the  Magnificat   (choms  and  or- 
chestra).   The  Magnificat  was  appar- 
ently first  performed  to  a  complete 
form  at  the  Cincinnati  Festival  of  1875. 
On  Dec.  8  of  that  year  Antomette  Ster- 
;  ling  sang  to  Boston  at  a  Theodore 
I  Thomas  concert  the  solo  "Esurientes 
I  Implevit  bonis."   On  March  1,  1876,  the 
whole  work  was  performed  here  at  a 
j  Theodore  Thomas  concert:  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Oakes,  E.  Flora 
Barry,  W.  J.  Wmch,  John  F.  Winch. 
The  Sharland  Choral  Society  sang  the 
choruses,  and  John  K.  Patoe  was  the 
organist. 

Friday;  2:30  o'clock.  Suite  for  or- 
chestra No.  3,  D  major;  concerto  for 
two  violins  (Messrs.  Burgin  and  Theodo- 
irowicz);  cantatas,  "Ich  bin  eta  guter 
:Hirt,"  for  Easter,  and  the  first  half  of 
"O  Ewlgkelt,"  the  earlier  form  of  that 
cantata  for  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 

Saturday:  The  cantata  "Christ  lag 
m  Todesbanden,"  for  Easter.  Branden- 
burg concerto  No.  5  (with  solo  piano,  Mr. 
Borovsky,  violto,  Mr.  Burgin,  and  flute," 
Mr.  Laurent).  Preludes  and  fugues  for 
piano,  Mr.  Borovsky,  and  the  cantata 
"Eta  feste  Burg."  Bach  set  music 
about  1716  for  a  text  by  Salomo  Franck, 
and  added  In  1730  Luther's  hymn  for 
the  Reformation  festival.  The  earlier 
portions  of  the  cantata's  text  were  de- 
signed for  the  third  Simday  to  Lent.  ! 

Sunday,  March  29,  4:30  and  8:30; 
P.  M.  Repetition  of  the  mass  Jn  B 
minor  for  the  pension  fund  of  tha 
orchestra. 


ELLY  NEY 

EUy  Ney  played  Beethoven  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall.   This  was  her  program: 

Sonata  C  mmor,  op.  ill;  six  varia- 
tions op.  34;  Sonata  C  sharp  minor,  op. 
27.  No.  2;  Andante  favori;  Sonata  F 
minor,  op.  57  ( Appassionata) . 

If  more  players  of  instruments  and 
singers  of  songs  would  confine  them- 
selves to  performing  work.s  from  one 
composer  at  a  concert,  they  would  more 
honestly  fit  into  their  field  as  simple 
performers  and  purveyors  of  the  mUsic 
created  by  some  one  else;  the  public 
would  come  to  hear  the  music  rather 
than  "the  arti.st,"  and  the  performers 
themselves  would  have  to  prove  them- 
selves the  better  musicians,  at  the  risk 
of  their  present-day  efforts  to  prove 
versatility.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
aversion  to  one-composer  concert.s 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
first-rate  composer  to  hold  attention 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours, 
concerts  being  the  length  they  are  (and 
there  are  many  writers  of  short  pieces 
who  must  be  heard,  but  who  need  not 
be  honored  by  an  evening's  exclusive 
attention).  Also,  no  doubt,  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  the  audiences  de- 
mand variety.  However,  last  night's 
audience  was  attentive,  with  thit  live, 
though  silent  attention,  that  testifies 
to  active  enjoyment.  But  of  course,  the 
combination  of  an  all-Beethoven  pro- 
gram, and  Elly  Ney.  one  of  the  most 
justly  famous  of  Beethoven  players,  is 
one  that  is  not  often  to  be  heard,  and 
is  greatly  to  be  appreciated  when  it  is. 

Mme.  Ney  adds  to  her  amazing  tech- 
nique (one  that  carries  with  it  none 
of  the  usual  mental  reservations  "for  a 
woman" — fcjshe  has  strengif  h  and  power 
to  .«;pare)  the  true  romantic  tempera- 
ment. The  impetuositv,  the  fire,  the 
surge  of  emotion,  tone,  and  rhythm, 
that  make  her  playing  alive  with  "genu- 
ine    pa.'ssion — thesi>,    never    pajss  the 


At  the  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra  this  afternoon  Thomp- 
son Stone,  conductor,  a  new  symphony 
in  A  major  by  Philip  Greeley  Clapp  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time.  The 


bounds  of  what  is  musical.  When  she 
asks  of  the  piano  more  than  it  can 
give,  it  is  because  the  compo.ser,  too, 
asked  for  more,  and  not  because  she 
happens  to  feel  a  personal  frenzy  of 
emotion  at  that  point  in  the  music. 
And  distinguishing  everything  she  plays 
is  an  exquisite  sense  of  proportion,  and 
an  ability  to  submerge  herself  .so  com- 
pletely in  the  composer's  intent,  that 
she  scorns  the  pretty  fondling  of  sur- 
face tone,  the  distracting  attempts  at 
"interpretation"  that  mark  the  playing 
of  many  minor  performers.  She  does 
not  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  from 
last  night's  program  one  piece  that 
was  played  more  delightfullv  or  more 
thrillingly  than  the  others.  'The  Moon- 
light Sonata,  with  its  unhurried,  calm 


  ,   ,  „,   lac   pone*  I,  nile-  | 

cretto   (u.'iually  played  too  fa.sl),  and! 
the  stormy  P»resto,  was  an  experience. 
So  was  the  Appassionata.   It  is  good  lo  , 
hear  these  Sonatas  played  by  one  who  , 
does  not  feel  Uiat  she  must  put  her  i 
own  trade-mark  on  it,  no  matter  what  1 
the  cost.    The.se  were  pure  Beethoven. 
The  shorter  pieces  were  played  delight- 
fully. E.  B. 

PEOPLE'S   SYFdPHONY  ORCHE.STRA 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
gave  yesterday  afterncoii  at  Jordan  hall 
Its  lOth  concert  of  the  season.  Thomp- 
son Stone  conducted.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Robert  'Volkmann,  sere- 
nade for  string  orchestra.  No.  3  (Josef 
Zimbler,  .solo  viol^n^ellist) ;  Philip 
Greeley  Clapp,  .symphony  in  A  major 
(first  performance,  conducted  by  the 
composer);  Anton  Rublnstem,  concerto 
in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
■chestra;  Philip  Greeley  Clapp,  Norge 
(tone  poem  with  the  composer  at  the 
piano);  Reginald  Boardman,  pianist, 
was  soloist  in  Rubinstein's  concerto. 

Dr.  Clapp,  two  of  whose  compositions 
were  performed  at  this  concert,  is  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  the  State  University  of  Iowa; 
ho  has  taught  at  Harvard,  at  the 
Middlesex  school  for  boys,  at  Dart- 
motith.  Symphonies,  other  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music  and  .songs  have 
flowed  from  his  pen.  The  works  played 
yesterday  (but  one  of  them,  the  sym- 
phonic poem  "Norge,"  has  been  heard 
in  Boston  before,  though  not  recently— 
it  was  22  years  ago,  to  be  exact)  reveal 
their  composer  as  a  skilled  and  confi-  i 
dent  manipulator  of  the  orchestra.  He  i 
revels — a  trifle  ponderously— in  or- 
chestral sonority  and  color;  uses  with 
familiarity  tlie  procedures  of  the  great 
orchestral  craftsmen  of  the  recent  past; 
experiments  a  little,  too,  on  his  own 
account,  and  sliows  a  predilection — so 
marked  and  frequently  manifested  as 
to  warrant  special  mention — for  wan- 
dering chord  sequences  in  the  brass. 
But  lightness  and  transparency  are  not 
amorg  the  effects  at  his  command. 

In  his  new  .symphony  he  makes  It 
clear,  moreover,  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  be  regarded  a.s  a  conservative. 
Hi.i  harmonic  sc'neme  makes  lavish, 
though  not  thoroughly  consistent,  use 
cf  mcdern  dissonarces;  he  strives,  in 
the  choice  of  his  melodic  material,  to 
avoid  the  trite  and  commonplace,  but 
without  achieving  significance  or  dis- 
tinction. The  symphony  .seems  to  lack 
organic  rtevelopmmit.  the  significant 
I  progre.ss  that  holds  the-  attention  and 
lea.ris  it  onward:  its  first  and  last  move-  ■ 
ments  seemed  sometimes  a  patchwork 
of  loosely  articulated  episodes;  its 
climaxe^s  seemed  sut>erimposed.  The 
Scherzo  ("very  lively"  is  a  powerfully 
rhythmed,  almost  frantically  capricious 
movement,  too  thickly  orchestrated,  if 
yesterday's  performance  was  a  saA; 
basis  upon  whicti  to  found  an  opinion. 
The  orchestra  performed  the  extremely 
difficult  score  very  creditably  under  the 
composer's  direction,  and  there  was 
cordial  applause.  "Norge,"  a  less  am- 
bitious and  perhaps  more  successful 
work,  seems  only  ini;ermittently  Scandi- 
navian in  idiom,  but  it  contains  many 
pleasing  passages  and  was  evidently  en- 
joyed by  yesterday's  audience. 

Mr.  Boardman's  perfcrm.ance  of  the 
solo  part  of  Rubinstein's  pleasant  con- 
certo in  D  minor — the  one.  as  a  pro- 
gram note  stated,  in  which  the  com- 
poser in  1872  made  iiis  Boston  debut — 
brought  him  well  deserved  applause.  His 
j  playing  wa.s  technically  secure,  vigorous 
'and  nearer  tD  brilliai^ce  than  he  has 
heretofora  approached,  though  the 
melodic  passages  that  occur  in  the 
andante  and  elsewhere  might  have  been 
more  warmly  sung. 

Volkmann's  Serenade  is  an  urdis-  ; 
tinguished  piece  of  m;d-19th  century  | 
I  music.    Mr.  Zimbler  played  the  prorpi-  i 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
'^•The  Great  Meadow" 

An  all-lalklnr  sci-een  drama  adapted  by 
Chaj-les  Brabin  and  Edith  Ellis  from  tlie 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Elizabetli  Madox 
Eoberts  ;  directed  by  Charles  Brabin  and  pre- 
sented by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
following  cast: 

Berk  Jarvis  John  Mack  Brown 

Diony  Hall  Eleanor  Boardman 

Elrira  .larvls  lyucille  La  Verne 

Betty  Hall...  Anita  Louise 

Evan  Mtiir  Gavin  Gordon  ■ 

Reuben  Hall  Guinn  Williams 

Thomas   Hall  Russell  Simpson 

Mistress   Hall  Sarah  Paddfn 

Sally  Tolhver  Helen  Jerome  Edrly 

Mr.  Brabin  has  done  the  courageous 
thtog  with  "The  Great  Meadow.  "  He 
could  have  bedecked  and  cumbered  it 
with  all  the  trappings  of  the  now  famil- 
lar  and  rather  tiresome  frontier  "epic," 
utilizing  all  the  stock  characters  and 
melodramatic  situations  allied  to  such 
'productions.  Instead,  he  has  followed 
as  closely  as  screen  technique  permits 
the  purport  of  the  novelist.  He  has  held 
tenaciously  to  his  story,  has  refrained 
i  from  Impeding  it  by  introduction  of 
spectacular  stunts.  There  are  no  thous- 
ands of  extras  to  clutter  his  canvas.  In 
their  place  he  has  stressed  atmosphere, 
characterization,  speech  of  the  period, 
customs  and  marmers  of  those  distant 
years  of  1777-9.  For  this  treatment  we 
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Doy  IS  bom,  while  Berk  Is  off  after  salt: 
for  the  fort.  Berk's  mother  Is  killed 
and  scalped  by  Black  Fox.  Again  Berk| 
Is  off,  on  an  errand  of  vengeance.  He, 
kills  Black  Fox  in  a  knife  duel,  but  is 
captured  by  the  Shawnees,  held  pris-, 
oner  for  two  years.  Here  Director  Brab-l 
in  apparently  reached  an  Impasse.  He 
t.  have  a  dramatic  finish,  so  he 
s  In  that  old  reliable,  Uie  Enoch 
,cn  theme.  Dlony,  tired  of  waiting,! 
has  married  Evan  Muir.  They  seem; 
happy.  When  Berk  returns,  he  would, 
fight  Muir  for  the  woman.  She  asserts, 
her  right  to  choose,  but  Berk  agrees 
that  he  is  the  trespasser  and  is  about 
to  depart  when  Muir  withdraws  vol- 
untarily. He  knows  where  Diony's  heart 
is.  i 
The  players  are  excellent  throughout,; 
Miss  Boardman  as  the  brave  and  pa-i 
tient  little  wife  and  mother,  and  Miss; 
La  Verne  as  the  dauntless  mother  of; 
Berk,  giving  particularly  fine  perform- 
ances. The  photogi-aphy  is  splendid. 
There  is  something  restful  about  the 
simple,  drawling  phraseology.  And  best 
of  all,  barring  the  Redskins,  there  isn't 
a  villain  within  sight  anywhere  in  that 
five-hundred-mile  reach  from  Virgin- 
ia to  Kentucky.  W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"Lonely  H  »  es"  ' 

An  all-talkinir  screfln  '•omeds'  arlaplpit  Irnm 
the  piav   h.v  Waltpr  de   Leon;  directed 
Russell  "Ma.  k.  nrndnced  by  E.  B.  Dcrr  andl 
presented  b.v  RKO  Ratlio  Pictures  with  the 
followinir  caf  I ;  j 

Mr    Smith  Edward  Zverell  Hnrtnn 

Mrs.   Smith  ^  EMlier  Halslon 

I^iane   .I-aiu'a  l^a  Plante, 

Minler  .'  i  Patsy   Ruth  JtiUrr- 

Andrc^'o   Six^nr^T  Charters^' 

Mrs.   Mantcll  ...Maude  Ebiiniej 

Muzetle  Gcorcrette  Rhnde^ 

Mr.   Zero  Edward  Everett  Htirlonj 

One  of  the  more  interesting  features 
about  "Lonely  Wives."  current  ."^creen 
feature  at  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre,  is 
that  it  contains  three  former  fcreen 
luminaries  who  are  tryin?  for  what  is, 
known  as  a  comeback.  These  are, 
Esther  Ralston.  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  and! 
Laura  La  Plante.  the  last  of  whoml 
signalizes  her  return  by  doing  a  drunk  i 
scene  that  is  funny  for  all  of  five  min-l 
utes.  A  more  intriguing  bit  of  buMness 
is  the  trick  photography  by  which  Ed-' 

I  ward  E\'erett  Horton  Is  enabled  to  play 
two  parts  at  the  same  time,  quite  in 
'  the  manner  of   Ruth   Chatterton  In, 
•■The  Right  tc  Love.  '    About  the  only 
thing  he  doesn't  do  Is  embrace  himself. 
Otherwise,  the  picture  must  be  classed 
a.s  trite  material,  obviously  produced  to 
elicit  sniggers  from  audiences  whose 
favorite  form  of  humor  Is  the  double- 
entendre.   It  Is  not  helped  much  by  Mr.. 
Horton,  who  fails  pretty  dismally  to] 
be  amusing  in  .spite  of  playing  two, 
comedy  parts  at  once.  „,;f„.c 
Richard    Smith,    during   his   wife  S; 
absence,  hires  a  vaudeville  imperson-, 
ator  Mr.  Zero,  to  take  his  place  while 
he  has  a  plea.sant  evening  in  company 
with  Minter,   hb  new  secretary,  aiid! 
Diane,  a  beguiling  blonde  anxious  to 
divorce  her  husband  who  happens  to  be 
none  other  than  Zero.    Zero  gets  on  , 
all  right  until  Mrs.  Smith  turns  up  un- 
[  expectedlv,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Man- 
tell,  locks  them  in  together  aft^r  bab- 
bling for  hours  about  "the  patter  of 
little  feet."   In  the  morning.  Smith  re- 
turns home  to  the  complete  befuddle- 
mentof  his  butler,  Andrews,  who  finds 
himself  serving  two  masters  at  the  same 
time.    To  complicate  matters,  Diane 
wanders  in,  decidedly  intoxicated,  hay- 
ing driven  around  in  a  taxi  all  night  in  i 
spite  of  not  having  a  cent  of  money  1 
Mrs.  Smith  now  emerges  to  tell  her  real 
husband  what  a  lovely  , evening  she 
spent  and  eggs  him  on  imtil  he 's  QuUe 
ready  to  slay  Zero.    In  the  end  .she 
informs  him  that  she  knew  Ml  about 
the  little  trick,  having  recognized  the 
imper.sonator  from  the  start,  ... 

All  the  players  apply  a  broadly  faicial 
touch,  especially  Maude  Eburne  as  Mrs. 
Mantell,  and  Spencer  Charters  as  An- 
drews. The  assorted  ladies  do  what 
tbev  can  and  are  at  least  pretty 4o  look 
at  '  The  most  natural  and  attractive 
work,  however,  is  contributed  by 
Georgette  Rhodes  In  the  inflnitesmial 
role  of  a  Fiench  maid.  E.  L.  ii. 

>IODKRN  AND  BEACON 
'.\nt  Exactly  Gentlemen" 

An  -ill-ialUiiir  sf-reen  drama  adap1e<l  by 
Will  am  •  mielnia,.  and  Pi'dler  N .--hols  from 
a  8  nrv  entitled  '  Over  the  Border.  .  b.v  Her- 
ma,  Whitaker  ri.re.ted  by  Be.Jia.Jim  Slok^ 
•ind  prescTiied  by  Fox  Films  with  the  loiiow 

mfulfanley  ^"-'"%^;^?frav 

l^e  Carleton  (■.""v 


for  an  ordinary  picture,  "we  tiave  the 
line-up  of  covered  wagons,  the  officer 
from  a  military  post  with  his  watch, 
the  bugler  ready  to  give  the  starting 
signal,  the  wild  stampede  across  the 
plains  to  new  homes,  this  time  from  the 
frontier  town  of  Custer  across  the  bor- 
der into  the  Dakotas.  The  only  interest 
our  heroine.  Lee  Carleton.  her  lover. 
Bruce  Randolph,  and  the  three  bad 
hombres  wtio  have  attached  themselves 
to  her  temporarily,  have  In  thLs  whirl- 
ing race  is  to  locate  a  gold  mine.  Lee's 
father  hadp^a  crude  map  of  this  mine's 
location  on  his  person  when,  en  route 
from  Virginia  northward,  he  was  killed 
by  desert  marauders.  The  three  bad 
!  men.  Bull,  Ace  and  Bronco,  each  with 
I  a  price  on  hLs  head,  arrived  in  time  to 
rescue  Lee,  who  in  turn  retrieved  the 
:  precious  map.  Bull  was  a  two-fisted 
gunman,  Ace  was  a  crooked  gambler. 
Bronco  was  a  hor.se  thief;  but  under 
Lee's  gentle  eye  and  kindly  voice  they 
became  knights  ot  the  plains,  to  do  or 
die  for  her:  especially  after  each,  with 
the  gold  mine  in  view,  had  proposed  to 
her  and  had  been  accepted,  as  brothers. 
Thev  even  were  polite  to  young  Ran- 
dolph when  he,  also  from  Virginia, 
joined  the  party. 

Layne  Hunter,  the  villain,  kidnapped 
Lee  and  stole  the  map,  and  this  out- 
rage was  Mr.  McLaglan's  cue  as  Bull 
to  prove  that  if  the  talking  pictures 
haven't  helped  his  vogue  much,  he  still 
Is  mighty  handy  with  his  fists.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  fracas  with  three  touch  bar- 
tenders and  a  like  number  of  the  vil- 
lain's retainers,  and  floored  them  one 
by  one,  before  he  kicked  in  the  door  of 
the  room  over  Hunter's  saloon  and  res- 
cued the  girl.  Later,  after  what  .seemed 
'miles  and  miles  oi  land  ru.<:ti  and  pur- 
suit, he  overtook  the  knave,  beat  him 
up  and  threw  him  over  a  cliff,  which 
happened  to  mark  the  site  of  the  gold 
mine.  Just  as  Lee  was  thanking  her 
champions  the  sheriff  and  his  pos.se 
spotted  Bull.  Ace  and  Brnnco.  Off  they 
rod?,  with  the  sheriff  after  thsm.  Bull 
premised  to  come  back  some  time,  so 
there  may  be  another  picture  about 
that.    But  why  borrow  trouble? 

■W.  E.  G. 


origiiial  instrumentation  wTlV  be  U.sfe<r,| 
including  the  almost  obsolete  high, 
u  unipets  loaned  by  Mr.  J.  Montgomery 
SPiirs  (three),  and  the  two  hautboia 
d'amour.  loaned  by  Mr.  Damrosch.'i 
(Probably  Prank  Damrosch,   who  a.S| 


BACH'S  GREAT  MASS 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ,  (t'roDaoiy   i'thok   uaiiuusi:!*,    wnu  «w) 

Tlie  Bach  festival.  Dr,  Kbassevitzky  conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  Newt 
conductor  held  In  commemoration  oC  York,  had  given  portions  of  the  MasS; 
the  Boston  S.-mphony  orchestra's  ^Otl^^  m  April,  ^also  in  Novem^^^^^^ 
year  and  in  memory  of  Henry  L.  H'S-|  g^^j^j,  ^.^^^  Kathrin  Hllke.  soprano; 
ginson,  the  founder  of  the  orchestraj  y^^gijjjjg  origgs,  contralto;  Adah  Hus- 
wlll  besiii  today  with  a  performance  of  sey,    contralto:     Stephen  Town.send, 


the  Ma.s?  in  B  minor.  The  chorus  Is 
made  up  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
anci  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society.  The 
solo  singers  will  be  Amy  Evans,  Mar-l 
garefc  Matzenauer,  Richard  Crook.s, 
Pra.ser  Gang''.  The  performance  will 
be  divided  into  two  parts:  One  begin- 
ning at  4:30  P.  M.,  the  other  at  8:30 
P.  M.  „  i 

In  1733  Bach  went  to  Dresden.  He  of  Virginia, 
had  proposed  his  son  Friedemann  fori  Berk  Jarvis 


baritone;  Clarence  E,  Hay,  bass.  B.  L. 
Whelpley  was  the  organist.  The  orches- 
tra was  made  up  of  Boston  Symphony 
players. 


sliouia  03  graueiui.  roioncj  luuaioii  nas  , 
been  caught  without  the  aid  of  grand!- 1 
ose  methods.  ! 
Some  time  is  passed  in  th?  foothills 
whence  Dlony  Hall  and  \ 
after  their  wedding,  set 


th^posU^on  of"orga"nist  aVthe  Sophien-:  forth  with  other  adventurous  men  and 
kirche  but  he  had  another  reason  for,  women  to  follow  the  traU  into  Ken- 
S  ll^lp-sic.    He  took  With  him  the,  tuc_ky ,  b^^^e£  by  ^that^  i^omanUc  figm;e^ 


Kyrle~and'  Gloria  In  Excelsis  of  his 
great  Mass  and  conveyed  them  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus  the  Third  with  a 
letter  couched  in  the  abject  terms  cus- 
tomary at  that  time  with  composers 
wishing  royal  patronage:  "Pi-ofound- 
est  devotion,"   "insignificant  examplt 


I)aniel  Boone.  Their  destination  is  that 
land  of  plenty  known  ot  the  Indians  as 
the  Great  Meadow.  Strangely,  the.se 
hardy  empire  builders  travel  on  horse- 
back or  afoot.  Yet  Mr.  Brabin's  camera 
contrives  to  indicate  graphically  the 
perils- and  travail  of  that  decimating 
journey.    Horses  and  oxen  are  mired 


PARK 


"The  Flood" 


Bnioe  Randolph . 
Bull  s  Girl 


...David  ■Worth 
Carol  Wines 

n\Mi  B  -Jill  Joyce  Compton 

Ac"  5  (jirl  .   -Tjonup  H.mtington 

Kafl  S;rin  -.-.V.-.-.-.-----.'r"?".TaS.e.  Farley 

Land  rashes  In  the  movies  are  get- 
ting to  be  almo.st  as  common  as  prett  , 
office  secretaries  who  go  \^Tong  or  un 
dcr^'orld  chieftains  who  are  killed  ii| 
the  la.st  reel.  That  seems  to  be  th- 
•way  in  the  .studias.  If  one  does  some 
thing,  the  others  must  imitate  it.  bci 
to  "Not  Exactly  Gentlemen,  a  bad  title 


An    n;i-ull<in2'   screen   di-ama   adapted  by 
.lolui  T'l'vnas  Neville  from  bis  own  story: 
dirccl'-il  by  -Tames  Tinling-  and  presented  ny 
f'olnmbi-.  with  the  Jollnwinsr  '-ast  : 
.loan  M->rshan   Eleanor  Bnai-dnian 

D:nid  Urife   -.^  •\'''1:!L'' 

p,.,l(.„   •  ...Frank  Pher)daii 

Band-'lnb  Bannifter  ^'f""'  " 

fnl.  Marshall   ,..Willi;<m  \  Mn". 

ppiilv    Violel  Barlow 

Willy    ■  ■   Eddie  Taml>l.Mi 

fncie  fV-orire   '.;.'...."  '^'J","' Jl'I'"' 

Ainit  Constance   .'  

loff    Buddy  K.iy 

0":l«l;i.iV  '. '  '.  Ethan  Allen 

"The  Flood,"  current  screen  feature 
at  the  ParlTTheatre,  is  another  of  those 
things  about  a  woman  with  a  pa.st  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  tell  her  husband 
about  it.  Fortunately,  this  Ls  better 
acted  than  most  such  stories,  having  In 
the  two  leading  roles  Monte  Blue  and 
Eleanor  Boardman.  Besides  this,  there 
are  some  excellent  scene.?  of  a  Missis- 
sippi dam  breaking  under  the  impact  of 
the  spring  floods.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  biggest  spectacular  effects  were 
taken  in  miniature,  for  the  raging 
waters  havj  a  very  lifelike  and  terrifying 
sweep,  as  they  rush  over  the  embank- 
ments and  carry  houses,  trees  and 
bridges  down  in  ruin. 

Joan  Marshall,  a  charming  girl  living 
in  a  small  Mississippi  town,  has  a 
double  escape;  first,  when  she  leaves 
Randolph  Bannister— whose  intentions 
prove  far  from  honorable— and  second, 
when  David  Bruce,  a  visiting  engineer, 
rescues  her  from  a  flood.  The  scandal 
about  Bannister  causes  her  to  leave 
town  and  through  Bruce's  intervention, 
she  gets  a  position  in  his  uncle's  office. 
Presently  Joan  and  Bruce  fall  in  love 
and  are  married.  Chance  brings  them 
back  to  the  place  where  Joan  had  lived 
— chance;  and  a  job  on  the  levees  for 
David  to  strengthen  a  levee.  Unfor- 
tunately. Bannister  is  bac'.c  in  town  and 
tries  to  force  himself  on  Joan  once  more, 
under  cover  of  his  friendship  for  David. 

Matters  are  brought  to  an  abrupt 
rhmax  by  heavy  rains,  which  menace 
th»  safety  of  the  town,  protected  only 
bv  the  half-completed  crobankment. 
•While  David  is  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
against  the  flood,  working  like  a  Tro- 
jan in  the  dark  and  stormy  night.  Ban- 
nister brings  Joan  to  his  house  by  means 
of  a  trick.  The  siren,  warning  all  in 
town  to  make  for  the  upper  levels,  per- 
mits her  to  escape.  Bannister,  in  his 
stalled  car,  is  drowned  by  the  overtak- 
ing waters,  and  Joan  Ls  rescued  in  dra- 
matic fashion  by  David.  Miss  Board- 
man  plavs  sincerely  and  often  with 
charm  in  a  conventional  part,  and 
Monte  Blue  Is  quite  satisfactxjry  enough 
to  make  one  wonder  where  he  has  been 
all  these  many  months.  David  Newell  Is 
a  conventional  Bannister,  and  the  rest 
are  satisfactory.  E.  L.  H. 


TONIGHT  IN  THE  THEATKES 

c?PLEl^^?he  Laet  Hour.  '  melodrama, 

'"xOTE^ThfMaies.ic  Theatre  1.  showin. 
■  TVader  Horn."  a  motjon  Picture 
playhouses  are  dark   this  weeK. 


aU  other 


cf  my  skill  in  music, '  "your  majesty  s  ^nd  aba  idoned,  women  give  birth  t<- 
notor.ous  generosity,"  "my  ^lumble  infants  on  desert  or  moutain  side.  There 
prayer,"  etc.,  etc.  "Insignificant  ex-  are  wicked  storms,  drenching  rains, 
ample"  reminds  one  of  the  courteous  Echoes  of  thunder,  reverberate  throvialT 
Chinaman  underrating  himself  and  his  the  hills.  Supplies  of  food  are  exhaust - 
belongings,  debasing  himself,  as  he  wel-  jed.  The  band  plods  on,  repulses  nnr 
comes  a  guest  Indian  attack,  reaches  Fort  Harrodanri 

Augustus  at  that  time  was  interested  jits  Utile  group  of  settlers.  To  Dion;,  a 

in  a  Polish  political  mess.   He  paid   »-  

attention   to   Bach's   act  of   homage.j  ^ 
Now  Bach,  unhappy  at  Leipsic,  think-, 
Ifig  himself   unappreciated   and  even 
slighted  there  by  the  authorities — he 
complained  in  his  letter  to  Augustus  of 
"undeserved  affronts,  even  the  con 
fiscatlon  of  emoluments  due  him"- 
wished  Augustus  to  appoint  him  to  the 
office  of  Court  Composer.   This  was  in 
1733.    It  was  not  until  1736  that  he 
was  appointed.    The  vocal  and  instru- 
mental parts  of  the  Mass  are  now  in 
a  state  library  at  Dresden  and  appar- 
ently were  never  used. 

Bach,  Uke  Handel,  did  not  hesitate 
to  borrow  from  his  own  mu.-ic.  Not 
one  of  the  four  movements  that  fol 
low  the  Sanctus  was  written  for  this 
Muss.  Even  in  the  Gloria  and  the  Credo 
there  are  pages  borrov.-ed  from  church 
cantatas  composed   earlier   tlian  the 
Kyrie  and  tiie  Gloria.  , 
The  Ma&s  in  B  minor  was  not  writ-i 
ten  for  the  Roman  ritual.    The  textl 
'is    treated    almost  clause    by  clause., 
j  Arias  and  duets  alternate  with  choruses. 
Twice  at  least  the  text  differs  from? 
the  Roman  canon.  "Bach  did  not  write 
the  Sanctus  with  his  eye  upon  a  Ro- 
man Catholic   interior,  nor  has  the 
Mass  ever  been  heard,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be   heard,  in  surroundings  which 
demand  attention  to  ritual  observance." 
The  extreme  length  Of  the  movements 
and   the   difficulties  in  performance 
would  forbid. 

The    Lutherans   treated    the  Com- 
munion Office  as  the  chief  form  of 
public  worship.     In  Bach's  time  the 
I  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Credo  were 
sung  at  St.  Thomas's,  Leipsic,  in  the 
Latin  of  the  Roman  mass.    The  pray- 
er-book in  use  contained  prayers  in 
German  for  those  unacquainted  with 
Lat'n.   The  B  minor  Mass  may  be  called 
a  Lutheran  Missa  with  add.tions  that 
warranted  Bach's  son  Philipp  Emanue, 
in  calling  it  a  "Catholic  Mass."  Thf 
word  "Missa"  had  a  restricted  meaning 
'in  the  Lutheran  service:  "The  Missa,  oi 
Kyrie  Elcison,  along  with  the  ancien' 
I  Church's  praise  of  the  Holy  Trinity"- 
i  e ,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.    Some  hav 
i  a.s'ised  why  Bach  wrote  a  Mass  ol  thesi 
I  hu-'e   proportions,   one  not  suited  t( 
jtho  scrvicj  of  either  church.  Van 
ous  answers  have  been  given:   '' Th> 
'Mass    is    the    expression    of  Bachs 
.Christian    idealism,    neither  Roman 
Catholic  nor  Protestant";  his  "genius 
'  was  Teutonic  in  its  inclination  to  cre- 
ate  a  clearly  pictured  design,  and 
i  again,  "A  desire  to  express  himself  in 
an  art  form  which  he  had  studied  in 
others  may  also  be  conjectured  And 
jhe  wished  the  oflioe  of  Court  Com- 

^"ir'is  thought  that  the  Kyrie  may 
have  been  heard  in  Leipsic  on  Trinity 
Sundays;  that  the  Credo  was  heard 
there  at  fe.stal  occasions;  that  even 
me  sanctus  and  the  Benadiclus  may 
have  been  heard  at  St.  Thonms;  but 
th-  first  performance  cf  the  Mafs  as  a 
Thole  was  in  Beriin  under  JuUus  S  ern  s 
direction  in  1831  and  by  Steins 
Gesangverein.  .  tt„u=h 

The  first  performance  the  "mted 
States  was  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1900,. 
by  the  Bach  Choir,  J.  Fred  Wolle.  con-^ 

'^"^°e' first  performance  in  Boston  wasj 
bv  the  ceciua  Society.  B.  J'.'  Lang,  con- 
ductor om  Dec  3.  1901:  "The  second 
complete  Vvf  .vmance  in  Amer.caJ 
The  announc-mcnl  also  read. 


FINE  ARTS  \ 
"Storm  Over  Asia^'  V- 

A  silent  screen  drama,  directed  in  Russia! 
by  Pudovkin  and  presented  by  Amkino  with  I 
thB  followinr  cast:  I 

The  Son  V.  InkizhinoTi 

The  Rebel  leader  A.  TchisliiaJcov  ! 

The  Commander..  L.  Dediseff  1 

His  Wife  Ij.  Belinskaya  I 

His  Daughter  A.  Sudakevioh  j 

Since  Boston  Is  not  as  yet  a  hotbed 
of  communism,  and  since  its  motion 
picture  audiences  can  calmly  Ignore  or 
view  dispassionately  films  sponsored  by 
soviet  sympathizers,  there  is  no  reason 
why  "Storm  Over  Asia"  should  fail  t  > 
attract  all  who  admire  and  appreciate 
dramatic  oddities,  whatever  their  gene- 
sis. In  truth  there  Is  less  of  partisan  ] 
propaganda  in  thLs  Pudovkin  product  , 
than  has  been  noted  in  other  Russian 
films,  less  stark  savagery,  less  frenzied 
action  and  appeal.  Its  theme,  of 
course,  has  to  do  with  the  oppressed 
and  their  despotic,  unjust  rulers,  in 
this  instance  the  Mongolian  hordes  of 
China's  northwestern  territorj',  and 
Russia's  white  army  of  occupation  in 
the  year  of  1918.  That  in  the  end  the 
oppressors  are  annihilated  by  their 
aroused  victims  Is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  picture  would  scarcely  be 
true  to  Its  soviet  doctrines  otherwise. 
There  have  been  hints  that  since  its 
first  release  "Storm  Over  Asia"  has  been 
toned  down,  that  much  of  its  original 
venom  and  vitality  have  been  removed. 
However  that  may  be,  it  now  is  an  in- 
teresting, moving  and  often  exciting 
screen  drama  of  conflict  between  a  sim- 
ple, stolid  and  long-suffering  peasantry 
and  a  ruthless  body  of  militarists. 

Six  or  seven  centuries  ago  one 
Genghis  Kahn  and  his  hordes  ruled 
the  Mongolian  barrens.  'With  his  death 
the  natives  became  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, existing  by  hunting  and  trapping, 
robbed  by  traders  backed  by  Russian 
soldiery.  The  son  of  a  trapper,  lying  ill, 
is  sent  to  town  with  his  pelts,  Including 
one  of  a  silver  fox  of  great  value.  A 
trader  tosses  him  a  few  pieces  of  silver 
in  place  of  the  500  pieces  the  son  de-^ 
mands.   The  son,  after  attacking  the 


trader,  escapes  to  the  mountains,  joins 
I  th»  Beds,  is  taken  prisoner  and  led  out 
to  be  shot  by  a  young  'Wliite  soldier 
who  has  no  tast«  for  the  job.  The 
Russian  officers  meantime  discover 
among  his  effects  a  packet  which  con- 
Iceals  an  ancient  dociun^nt  indicating 
that  the  wearer  is  a  JinSal  descendant 
of  Genghis  Khan.  Pudovkin,  the  direc- 
tor, does  not  explain  why  this  packet 
came  into  possession  of  a  temple  priest 
who  was  visiting  the  sick  trapper  and 
who  dropped  it  in  the  hut  as  he  de- 
parted. 

However,  the  commandant,  just  come 
from  the  temple,  where  an  infant  Mon- 
gol had  been  exhibited  as  the  reincar- 
nated lama,  is  inspired  to  present  the 
trapper's  son  as  the  reincarnated  Gen- 
ghi4  Khan,  to  set  him  up  as  native 
ruler  of  central  Asia,  and  through  him 
to  enact  a  treaty  insuring  peace  to  all 
and  particular  benefit  to  Russia. 
Searching  parties  find  the  son,  severely 
wounded,  in  a  slimy  clay  pit.  He  is 
nursed  back  to  health,  Elven  fine  rai- 
ment. Just  as  the  treaty  Is  to  be  signed 
the  trader  who  had  robV«d  him  of  the  > 
allyer  fox  pelt  arrives  !  >  present  it  to 
tih«  beautiful  daughter  of  the  com-^ 


mandant.  Tiie  iifm:"'fnnr(jea.  sriwr  a 
huge  scimitar,  slnshe.i  hi?  way  clear, 
rouses  and  a.s»embles  the  Mongols,  who 
ncedrd  only  a  leader,  ajtid  kills  every 
Ru-Vilan  wpRrliiR  the  white  uniform, 

Thpvf"  are  countless  nnconventlonal 
scenc!:  tlic  .skii  mishes  in  the  mountains; 
the  vast,  drearv  barrens  and  their  pa- 
tient Inhabltanis;  the  killing  of  a  Mon- 
gol pri-sotK^r  In  cold  blood;  the  barbaric 
ceremonials  In  the  temple.  There  are 
flashes  of  .sardonic  humor,  as  when  the 
commandant's  wife  is  laced  Into  her 
Stays.  Bui  mostly  It  l."i  cumulative  trag- 
edy, bleak  and  hopeless,  which  stalks 
across  the  screen.  Inklzhinov,  as  the 
son.  gives  a  splendid  portrayal  In  pan- 
tomime. One  needs  no  text  to  read  the 
emotions  which  smoulder  In  his  ex- 
pressive eyes.  In  fact,  all  the  players 
are  convincing,  either  as  principals  or 
as  types.  Not  all  of  the  cinematic  art  U 
to  be  found  in  Hollywood.      W.  E.  O. 


cnncerl  Tn  aid  ot  tiic-  orcnc^trrcs  peu- 
.sion  fund.  _  ^, 

The  second  concert  of  the  Festival 
V  ill  take  place  tonight  at  8:30  o'clock. 
Mme  patornl-CasadcsiLs  will  play  these 
harpsichord  pieces:  Italian  concerto; 
Fantasia  No.  3.  C  minor;  Glgue  In  D 
minor  Wallace  Goodrich,  organist,  win 
plav  a  Fantasia  In  C  minor,  Adagio 
from  the  Toccata  in  C  major,  a  Pugu* 
L\    c    major,    the    chorale  prelude 

Schmuecke  dlch,  O  llrbe  Seele 


and 


the  great  Fugue  In  G  minor.  Bliss  Perry 
will  deliver  an  address:  "Henry  L.  Hig- 

glnson." 


■P' 


BACH  FESTIVAL 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Bach  Festival,  given  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Kousse- 
Itsky,  conductor,  in  its  50th  seaoon  and 
n  honor  of  Its  founder,  Henry  L.  Hig- 
glnson,  began  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening  with  a  performance  of  the  Mass' 
in  B  minor.  The  orchestra  was  assist- 
ed by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  Rad- 
cllfTe  Choral  Society;  Amy  Evans,  so- 
prano; Margaret  Matzenauer,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Richard  Crooks,  tenor;  Fraser 
Ganse,  baritone.  The  violin  solos  were 
played  by  Mr.  Burgin;  the  horn  obbli- 
gato  to  "Quonlam  tu  solus  sanctus,"  by 
Mr.  Boettcher;  the  two  oboe  d'amore  by 
Messrs.  Spcyer  and  Devergle.  There 
was  a  vei-v  large  audience. 

The  chorus  showed    the  long  and 
careful  training  under  Dr.  Davison  and 
Mr    Woodworth.     The  singing  of  a 
gi-eat  chorus  is  too  often  the  roaring 
of  multitunous  mediocrity— roaring  and 
nothing  more.  Dr.  Kousscvitsky  would 
not  have  been  content  with  this;  the 
respective    conductors    knew    it,  nor 
would  they  themselves  have  sent  their 
singei-s  poorlv  prepared  to  him.  Under 
his  direction  there  were  the  requisite 
nuances;  the  poetic  and  dramatic  ef- 
fects; his  artistic  sensitiveness  and  per- 
sonal magnetism  inspired  the  chorus  to 
sing  with  enthusiasm  and  musical  un- 
derstandUig.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  chorus  is  not  made  of  pro- 
fessional   singers;    that    the  mem- 
bers have  not  stood  side  by  side  for 
many  years;    their  achievement  last 
night  was  the  more  remarkable.  There 
was  not  only  a  magnificent  volume  of 
tone  in  exultant  outbursts  and  impos- 
ing climaxes;  tonal  swelling  and  di- 
minishing, unfaltering  execution  of  long 
Touladps   sudden  contrasts  from  forte 
to  plat;o.   precision   in   attack — these 
made  the  performance  truly  memorable, 
To  the  chorus  Bach  entrusted  his 
greatest  musical  thoughts,  his  noblest 
pages;  it  was  as  if  the  singers  recog- 
nized it;  for  they  Were  particularly  ef- 
fective in  the  opening  of  the  "Kyrie." 
the  ending  of  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis" 
—Cum  sancto  spu-itu"  was  sung  with 
amazing  brio — the  section  of  the  "Credo  " 
beginning  "Et  Incarnatus  est"  and  the 
Sanctus."     To  seme  in  the  audience 
the  choruses,  "Cum  sancto  spiritu"  and 
"Crucifixus"    were    the  commanding 
features  of  the  choral  performance. 

The  solo  singers  in  this  mass  often 
have  an  ungrateful  task.  It  has  been 
said  that  when  Bach  wished  to  be  parti- 
cularly emotional  he  called  on  a  con- 
tralto for  full  expression.  Certainly  in 
this  mass  Mme.  Matzenauer  was  the 
/one  most  favored  by  the  oemposer.  Her 
^sin^ing  of  "Qui  Sedes"  and  the  "Agnus 
Dei"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Mr. 
Crooks's  delivery  of  the  "Benedictus  qui 
vnlt"  was  characterized  by  a  skilful 
use  of  his  fine  voice  and  by  a  taste 
that  did  not  allow  him  to  seek  favor 
through  a  specious  but  undue  display  of 
the  sentiment  that  falls  into  sentimen- 
talism.  Donald  Frances  Tovey  recently 
made  changes  In  Bach's  score  for  a  per- 
formance in  Edinburgh.  His  most  sur- 
prising alteration  was  the  substitution 
cf  an  oboe  solo  for  the  violin  in  the 
II  "Benedictus."  He  argued  that  as  the 
autograph  score  does  not  name  the  in- 
strument and  the  violin  is  here  con- 
fined within  the  compass  o:  the  flute. 
Bach  clearly  Intended  the  obb'.igato  for 
a  wind  instrument.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent Mr.  Burgin  from  playing  in  a 
masterly  manner.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  Mr.  Boettcher's  horn  obbligato. 

■yes.  Mr.  Crooks  sang  like  a  man  and 
a  musician,  not  after  the  manner  of 
the  beeping,  bleating  tenor  who  mis- 
takes palsy  for  emotion  In  oratxsrio  or 
other  forms  of  supposedly  sacred  music. 
And  Mr..  Gange,  too,  sang  like  a  man 
and  made  the  most  of  music  that  in 
itself  is  of  Utt'.e  interest.  Miss  Evans 
was  heard  to  better  advantage  in  the 
evening  than  In  the  afternoon,  but  one 
would  have  preferrsd  a  voice  with  more 
bodv  and  of  a  more  decided  character. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
orchestra  responded  sympathetically  to 
Dr.  Koussevitsl-.y's  every  wish.  The 
Ma.ss  will  be  heard  next  Sunday  at  th' 


MARTHA  CANTOR 

Martha  Cantor,  painlst.  gave  a  recital 
last  evening  in  Jordan  hall  before  a 
friendly  and  appreciative  audience  oi 
good  size.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Scarlatti,  Pastorale  and  Capnc- 
cio-  B"ethoven.  Sonata  in  A  flat  ma,ior. 
Op'  26-  Castelnuovo-Tedesco.  Cantico; 
Edward  Rovce,  Theme  and  Variations; 
Chopin.  Etude  in  P  major  and  Im- 
promptu in  A  flat  major:  Paganini-Liszt, 
Etude  in  E  flat;  Weber,  Rondo  in  E 
flat.  ,  ^ 

Mi.<;s  Cantor  Is  a  young  lady  en- 
dowed with  an  agile  and  extremely 
vigorous,  but  somewhat  ill-controlled. 
t,echnlque.  She  nuite  evidently  enjoys 
the  opportunities  afforded  her  by  such 
pieces  as  ^hff  Royce  Tlieme  and  Varia- 
tions for  piling  up  a  great  volume  of 
sound— louder  than  anj'thkig  one  may 

hear  in  many  a  month.  In  the  two 
little  sonatas  of  Scarlatti  which,  In 
Tausig's  version,  have  become  a  "Pas- 
torale" and  "Capriccio,"  she  was  very 
fluent  but  a  little  heavy  and  decidedly 
uneven  and  ungraceful  in  rhythm.  The 
sonata  she  hid  chosen  from  among 
Beethoven's — that  containing  the  theme 
wit'h  variations  and  the  funeral  march 
—.suffered  severely  from  the  same  de- 
fect of  jerky  and,  inconstant  rhythm:' 
the  tempi  of  certain  of  the  variations 
were  unduly  precipitate;  the  theme  it- 
self as  none  too  beautifully  expounded. 
The  funeral  march  revealed  too  uneven 
a  progress.  The  last  movement  was  the 
most  satisfactorily  rendered;  th3  fast 
pace  at  which  it  was  taken  seemed  to 
suit  it  well. 


^   "(  HOLERICK  (iAMES" 

t  J"^  B.V  PHILIP  HALE 

Divorce?  have  followed  dLspiit«s  at  bridge; 
there  has  been  at  least  one  Instance  when  a  pis- 
tol was  u.sed  as  an  aid  to  the  Instruction  of  a 
careless  wife  not  wholly  familiar  with  the  niles. 
Now  one  reads  of  a  fight  with  flsts  over  a  dis- 
puted point  at  a  siippo.sedly  friendly  game  of 
mah  jong  In  San  Francisco;  a  flght  that  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  plaj'ers  stilng  another  for 
$.50,000 


BACH  FE  .S  Ti'vXi " 
The  third  concert  ot  the  Boston  Sjt 
phony  Orchestra's  Bach  festival  to 
place  la.st  night  at  Symphony  hall.  v. 
Or.  Kou.s.scvltzkv  once  more  in 


niand  of  a  vast  assembly  of  players  -.u.a 
lingers.      The  greatly  cnlarRcd  .sIh  t 
lield.  In  addition  to  a  contingent  of  hk- 
orchestra  large  enough  to  do  ju.stjro  ■ 
,     ,  ,  ,  ,       ,    ^.    ^    J  music  of  Each,  the  combined  foK 

alleging  permanent  Injury  to  his  head,  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  n:.< 


Icliffe  Choral  Society,  and  sufUclent 
|dit:onal  space  to  permit  soloists  to 
I  thcm.>!«lves  at  a  comfortable  and  if- 
a,s.surlng  dislancp  from  the  edge  of  the 
platform.    Thp  program  of  the  evening 
was  a«  follows:  Brandenburg  Concerio 
No.  2,  in  F  major;  Concerto  for  plan 
forte  and 'orchestra.  In  D  minor  (solo; 
Alexander       Borovsky);  Magnifin 
<chon«  and  orchestra:   .loloi.sts.  An. 


Mah  jong,  once  much  In  vogue.  Is  a  pretty 
indoor  amu.sement.  If  only  for  the  decorated, 
fascinating  piece."?  and  the  ornate  box  that  might 
nftrvp  a,s  a  receptacle  for  preciou,'?  Jewels.  Now 
it  .secm.s  to  be  what  old  Robert  Burton  said  of 
chess,  "a  testy  cholerlck  game,  and  very  offen- 
sive to  him  that  loseth  the  mate."  And  Burton 
tells   of  William  the  Conqueror,  who   in  his 

younger  years  "playing  at  chess  with  the  Prince  '  f^^ans  and  Adelle   Alberte,  soprano.- 
of  France,  knocked  the  chess-board  about       )  '^t^^ZT C^^TtZh  "^^^^^ 
pate,  which  w-as  a  cause  afterwards  of  much  ba.sst. 
enmity  betwixt  them.   For  some  such  reason  It  The 
Is,  belike,  that  Patriclus,  In  his  'Schooling  of 
Princes,'  forbids  his  prince  to  play  at  chess." 

Now,  De  le  Mothe  de  Vayer,  the  tutor  of  the 
Due  d'Anjou  and  later  of  Louis  XIV,  In  hU  "In- 
struction de  M.  Le  Dauphin."  objected  to  chess 
because  it  fatigued  the  mind,  not  lest  there 
might  be  an  unworthy  u.se  of  the  board.  One 
does  not  like  to  think  of  a  famous  ex-champlon, 
losing  the  mate  from  a  dozen  or  twenty  or 


more  simultaneous  contestants  and  In  his 
anger  bashing  their  heads  with  his  board,  how- 
ever handsome  it  might  be.  And  In  this  game 
of  mah  Jong,  the  fists  were  employed,  not  the 
bf)X,  in  calling  attention  to  a  violation  of  the 
rules. 

A  backgammon  board,  whether  the  game  be 
the  Old,  traditional  one,  Russian  or  English,  or 
the  present,  as  some  would  have  It,  Improved 
version.  Is  not  to  be  recommended,  owing  to  the 
material  of  which  It  Is  made;  yet  to  hit  the 
winner  on  the  head  with  "HLstory  of  England,' 
There  were  many  inaccuracies  [or  "Rollin's  Ancieftt  History,"  or  whatever  the 
throughout  the  concert.  Miss  Cantor  is  jlettering  on  the  folded  back  may  be,  might  be 
inclined  occasionally  to  fix  her  eyes  'regarded  a.s  an  instance  of  pleading  Jesting, 
upon  a  distant  vision  and   sway   ec-  j     ^j^y  ^^g^  parches!  or  tivoll,  may  be  ft 


concert  was  a  well  balanced, 
pleasantly  varied,  thoroughly  festive 
one.  More  than  that,  it  was  one  ad- 
mirably representative  of  the  composer 
at  his  best  In  three  aspects  of  his  gen- 
ius. It  was  happy  thought,  or  a  happy 
accident,  to  place  in  instructive  proxim- 
ity two  kinds  of  concerto,  dissimilar  yet 
irclated— a  concerto  grosso,  the  second 
[Of  those  commislsoned  by  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  with  its  quartet  of  solo 
instruments  alternating  with  each  other 
and  with  the  complete  orchestra— and 
a  pianoforte  concerto,  of  more  modem 
stamp. 

In  the  Brandenburg  concerto,  plavea 
last  night,  the  solo  instruments  of  "the 
"concerto"  are  violin,  flute,  oboe  and 
trumpet.  Messrs.  Burgin,  Laurent,  Gil- 
let  and  Mager  were  the  players.  Con- 
trasted with  them  was  an  orchestra 
not  so  large  as  to  swamp  them  too 
violently.  The  performance  was  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Mr.  Mager  wrestled  vali- 
antly, and  with  fair  success,  with  the 
almost  unplayable  high  trumpet  part. 


and   sway  ec 

statically;  it  is  usually  at  such  times  L  ^    ^       ,    ,■,„.,  j        j,       i  »t   

that  wrong  notes  and  lapses  of  memory  {"testy,  cholerick"  Indoor  diversion.  Not  every 
occur.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco's  Cantico — |one,  boy  or  man,  of  importance,  one  bom  to  be 
a  piece  based,  in  the  modern  Italian  icj^airman  of  committees  or  to  preside  at  a 

meeting  of  bank  directors.  Is  a  good  loser.  Even 
&  saintly  woman,  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
may  be  seen  scowling,  with  flushed  face,  indig- 
nant speech,  when  the  cards  are  against  her;! 
when  her  partner,  male  or  female.  Ignores  heii 
Indications,  showing  lamentable,  reprehensibl 
ignorance. 


manner,  on  plainsong  motives  and 
much  elaborated — was  played  sonorous- 
ly. The  Etude  and  Impromptu  of  Chopin 
liad  fluency  but  little  style.  The  pieces 
by  Liszt  and  Weber — the  latter  a  hack- 
neyed piece  that  has  lately  re-emerged 
from  its  retirement  but  needs  to  be 
played,  if  at  all,  with  superlative  elo- 
quence— confirmed  the  impression 
gained  of  a  technique  developed  far  be- 
yond the  present  pov/er  to  make  con- 
sistently secm'e,  effective,  or  artistic  use 
of  it. 

Miss  Cantor  was  applauded  warmly. 
She  added  to  her  program.  S.  S. 


BACH  FESTIVAL  I 

The  second  concert  of  the  Bach  Festl-  ■ 
val.  given  lust  night  a,t  Symphony  hall, ' 
p-aid  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  noble  founder  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Maj.  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
-son.  Dr.  Bliss  Perry,  who  knew  Maj. 
Higginson.  gave  the  great  audience  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  man.  his  ideals,  and 
his  dreams  .  .  .  recalling  a  fine  friend 
to  those  who  knew  him.  and  acquaint- 
ing tho.se  who  did  not  know  him,  with 
the  charm  and  generosity  of  ills  char- 
acter. Dr.  Serge  Kou.ssevitzky  paid  elo- 
quent tribute  to  this  grreat  friend  of 
music,  and  to  the  music  ot  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  whose  works  are  be- 
ing played  in  this  festival  to  commemo- 
rate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  man 
I  who  founded  it,  and  who  through  so 
many  years  supported  it,  alone. 
I  The  music  of  Bach  that  was  played 
last  night — organ  music,  and  music  for 
i  the  harpsichord — is  some  of  the  love- 
liest he  wrote.  The  Italian,  Concerto, 
the  Gigue  in  D  Minor,  and  the  Fan- 
tasia in  C  Minor,  that  were  played  by 
Madame  Patorni-Casadesus.  embody  all 
the  lively  humor,  the  grace,  piquancy, 
and  graciousness  of  Bach's  best  "enter- 
tainment" music.  Madame  Patronl- 
Casadesus's  playing  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Not  unknown  to  Symphony 
audiences  here,  she  played  even  more 
delightfully  th*n  at  previous  concerts, 
and  she  was  :#;caHed  continuously  un- 
til Dr.  KousseTltzky  requested  that  she 
repeat  the  Gigue. 

Wallace  Goodrich,  organist,  played 
the  Fantasia  in  C  Minor;  Adagio  from 
the  Toccata  in  C  Major:  Fugue  in  C 
Major;  Choral-prelude  "Schmueckedich, 
o  Hebe  Seele";  and  the  great  Fugue  in 
G  Minor.  This  admirable  selection  of 
organ  music  'wjas  played  with  taste  and 
brilliance.  Perhaps  most  impressive  was 
the  gi-eat  G  Minor  Fugue,  in  which  the 
bold,  sonorous  structure  of  the  Fugue, 
rising  to  a  tremendous  climax,  most 
appeals  to  organ-music  lovers  today. 


Dr.  Bliss  Perry's  splendTd  word-por- 
trait'of  Henry  Higginson  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  evening.  With- 
out making  the  talk  a  ceremony,  and' 
without  investing  it  with  the  entirely 
laudatory  character  of  things  forever 
gone  and  very  unreal,  he  struck  the 
note  of  appreciation  surely  and  truly. 
In  his  own  words,  "Beauty  and  truth  do 
not  go  out  of  fashion,  any  more  than 
johann  Sebastian  Bach  goes  out  of 
fashion.  They  are  forever  being  re- 
created; and  whatever  new  and  rich 
pleasures  come  to  the  patrons  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  next  50  yea.rs,  they  can 
never  quite  forget  the  noble  gentleman 
who  first  lighted  the  fire  on  this 
hearth-."    E.  B. 

DONALD  GROUT 

Donald  Grout,  pianist,  played  the 
following  music  last  nighS  In  Jordan 

hall: 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  E  minor,  Men- 
delssohn; Perpetual  Motion,  Weber; 
Sarabande  and  Toccata,  Debussy;  Son- 
ata, Op.  26,  Beethoven;  The  Fountain  of 
the  Acqua  Paola,  Griffes;  Orgla,  Tur- 
ma ;  Gnomenrelgen,  hiszt;  Scherzo,  B  ; 
minor,  Chopin.  „    ,        .  ui  ' 

To  a  fluent  and  generally  dependable 
technique,    Mr.    Grout   adds    a  rare 
musicality  that  experience  and  matur- 
ity should  ripen  into  a  genuine  gift. 
In  his  plajnng  of  ihe  Prelude  and  Fugue 
of  Mendelssohn,  with  which  he  opened 
hts  program,  he  revealed  that  he  felt 
the  phrase,  the  structure,  and  the  color 
of  the  music,  and  was  able  to  repro- 
duce his  feeling  for  the  listeners,  un- 
tertain  tempi  (due  to  nervousness,  no 
doubt,  for  this  fault)  was  not  so  notice- 
able in  other  pieces'),  marred  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fugue.  Mr.  Grout  had  abil- 
ity and  thfe  light  touch  of  humor  for 
■VV'-eber's   "Perpetual  Motion"  (though 
perpetual  motion  machines  would  never 
work  long  on  any  such  spasmodic  and 
irregular  basis  as  the  jovial  German 
tunes   in  the  bass  which  supported 
Weber's  piece).    Mr.  Group's  Debussy 
had  tastefully  blended  tone  colors  and 
no  little  poetry;  his  Chopin  impetuos- 
ity and  warmth. 
He  added  to  his  program.       E.  B, 


The  flute,  oboe  and  violin  wove  th« 
melody  oi  the  slow  movement  into 
enchanting  patterns  and  webs  of  sound. 
The  exhilarating  rhythms  of  the  two 
allegri  were  admirably  achieved. 

In  the  delightful  D  minor  concerto 
for  clavier  (or  piano)  and  orchestra, 
Mr.  Borovsky — a  rare  visitor  to  Boston 
— -covered  himself  with  honor.  He 
proved  himself  a  sober  and  musicianly 
pianist,  though  no  dry  pedant;  a  pian- 
ist gratlfyingly  free  from  virtuoso  tricks 
and  poetic  exaggerations,  yet  playing 
in  a  manner  that  unobtrusively  be- 
trayed a  powerful  undercurrent  of  emo- 
tion. The  tempo  of  the  first  movement, 
with  its  finely  vigorous,  virile  themes, 
and  daringly  chrbmatic  cadenzas,  was 
felt  to  be  excessively  slow  and  the  re- 
sulting effect  narrowly  escaped  a  de- 
vastating stolidity:  but  the  nobly  poised 
phrasing,  the  remarkable  and  sustained 
beauty  of  Mr.  Borovsky's  playing  oif  the 
adagio,  the  rhythmic  vigor  and  exu- 
berant tempo  of  the  final  allegro  made 
generous  amends.  The  soloist  was  ac- 
corded an  extremely  enthusiastic  and 
prolonged  demonstration  of  applause,  j 
The  great  Magnificat,  composed  prob-  j 
ably  for  Bach's  first  Christmas  at  St.  ] 
Thomas's  in  Lelpsic,  was  worthily  per-  ; 
formed.  The  choral  singing  was  uni-  { 
formly  excellent,  though  some  of  Dr. 
Koussevltzky's  tempi,  jiotably  those  of 
the  last  two  choruses — "Sic  locutus  est' 
and  "Gloria  patri" — seemed  unnece.=- 
sarily  deliberate.  .V)  much  so  as  to  roh 
them  of  that  exhilarating  power  thai 
should  be  theirs,  and  which  had  been 
so  thoroughly  and  so  stirringly  achieved 
in  the  opening  chorus. 

Mme.  Matzenauer's  beautiful  singing  i 
of  the  air  "Quia  resf/exit"  and  particu-  i 
larly  of  the  "E.surientes  imple'vit  bonis"  i 
\v9s  a  feature  of  th**  performance.    Mr.  | 
Crooks  sang  admirably  the  fine  air  "Or  -  \ 
posuit  potentes"  and  joined  effective!" 
with  Mme.  Matzenauer  in  the  movi'T^ 
"Et   mlsericordia."    Mme.   Evans  al- 
ternated moments  of  excellence  with 
others  at  which  her  voice  lacked  reson-  ! 
ance  and  smoothne-^s.   Mr.  Oange.  a.^  | 
musicianly  as  ever,  was  less  impressive 
than  the  singer  of  "Quia  fecit"  should 
be.    Mrs.  Alberts'  voice,    evidently  a 
beautiful  one.  was  heard  only  In  the  | 
Trio    "Suscepit    Israel" — an  ensemble 
which  hung  together  a  trifle  precari- 
ously, as  it  seemed.  There  was  long  and 
loud  applause  for  Dr.  Kou*5evitzky  and 
all  the  others  concerned  in  this  per-  ; 
I  formance.  This  afternoon's  program  will  \ 
comprise  the  following: 

Suite  for  orchestra  in  D  major:  Con-  I 
certo  in  D  minor  tor  (wo  "''^li---  r -h 
j  string  orchestra;  Cantata,  "Ich  bin  eln 
Outer  Hirt  ";  Cantatsf,  "U  Ewigkeiv,  cj 
Donnerwort."  8.  8. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Man  ot  the  World" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapter 
ifrom  t'he  original  story  by  Herman  J 
'Mankiewicz;  directed  by  Richard  Wal- 
lace and  presented  by  Paramount  wi* 
the  following  cast: 

Mic-liaf-l  Ti-i-vui-  -(Villiani  P- 

[.Man-  KeiulaU  Csj-oIp  l.i. 

■  tft-m-  W.n.ne 

H.trolil  Tu.vli,-i-  Gu.v 

Fi-aiik  Tl.oiii;,-,  II   I  .awn- 
Mr.  BruiM  .  .  ..n 
■V'iftor.  .  . 

tKl-Kll  . 
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■I'oin  I'osiailui 
I  ^^  ,  [  .  ..Maude  Triiax; 

Wiiliam  Powell  is  liis  usual  su»ve, 
r.ken.  genllemauly  self  in  "Man  of  tno 
i  •■  cuneut  fealure  picture  at  the 
,,olitan  Theatre.    The  film  'Rhich 
jin.s  is  a  moderately  intere.'iting, 
.  •■cd  story  of  a  blackmailer  who 
his   pUuis  brought   to  nothing 
i  he  falls  in  love  with  the  niece  of 
one  of  his  victims.    Things  do  not  move 
very  rapidly,  but  the  production  is  hana- 
somelv  dressed,  artistically  phologiaphed 
-with  that  fondness  .for  dun  but  effec- 
tive lighting  for  which  Richard  Wal- 
face    r  well    know^-and  admirably 
■ic'ed    The  greater  portion  of  the  story 
takes  place  in   Paris,  and  authentic 
!Ounds  taken  in  the  better  known 


a  Oobd  Shepherd"— "Ich  flfif  ein  Guter 
Hirt."  As  far  as  there  i.-:  any  pastoral 
suggestion  in  the  music  of  the  aria, 
the  text  might  as  well  have  read  "loh 
bin  ein  guter  Wirt."  What  pastoral 
significance  was  given  was  by  repeated 
figures  for  oboes,  repetitions  that 
finally  with  their  acidity  and  without 
relief  fretted  the  ear  and  rasped  the 
nerves.  One  could  not  help  thinking 
Of  how  Handel  would  have  treated  the 
text  of  thi,<!  cantata.  But  Handel  was 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  melodists  as 
well  as  a  master  of  choral  writing. 

Take  the  other  cantata.  "Eternity, 
thou  Thunder-word,"  containing  specu- 
lations as  to  the  number  of  years  the 
damned  would  be  tortured  in  hell — a 
cantata  for  a  "Brimstone  Comer"  ser- 
vice in  years,  happily,  gone  by.  Here 
was  opportunity  for  a  dramatic  recita- 
tive.   The  good  Bach  could  not  in  his 


ounds  taken  m  the  ^11^^^^^^'^^,'^^  heart  avail  himself  of  it.    Mr.  Crooks 
IS  of  the  city  have  been  /-kHfully'  appreciated  the  errors  of  the  text,  and 
-  made  the  .  -^st  of  them;   Bach  gave 

him  no  suggestions,  no  encouragement  in 
the  music  Itself.  Only  in  the  opening 
choru.s.  "Eternity,"  did  Bach  give  em- 
phasis to  words,  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
thought,  and  here  the  chorus  did  full 
justice  to  the  music. 

The  orchestral  suite  and  the  sonata 


>d  in  One  'is.  perhaps, 'a  little 
di,,iippointed  at  the  leisurely  progress 
and  the  unexciting  development  ot  the 
plo'.',  but  the  players  are  so  nic'e  to  look 
at  and  so  natural  in  their  behaviour 
that  the  film  on  the  whole  provides 
agreeable  entertainment, 

Michael  Trevor,  once  a  newspaper      ^      ^      _ 

man,  but  now  living  by  his  wits  in  j^^.  violins— that  was  another  story. 
Parts,  runs  a  blackmail  sheet  by  means .  ^.^^^  famous  air  In  the  former  was  played 


Parts,  runs  a  blackmail  sheet  by  means .  rj.^^^  famous  air  In  the  former  was  played 
of  which  he  ext<jrts  money  from  weaitny  i  superbly  bv  the  rich,  sonorous  strings; 
Americans    who    have    been   ever   so  Koussevitzky  did  not  allow  the 

slightly  indiscreet.  His  game  is  to  »«  beauty  of  the  melody  to  be  ruined  by 
paid  bv  t'he  victims  rather  than  have  ^j^^  j^g^jj^g^^ous  prettiness  or  the  mushy 


'  t'he  victims  rather  than  have  Kj^g  j^g^jj^g^^ous  prettiness  or  the  mushy 
the  newspaper  get  back  to  America  with]  ^f^^n     noted  when 

some  violinist  or  violoncellist  plays  it 


news  Which  might  be  bad  for  their 
reputations.  One  fine  day,  however,  he 
chances  to  meet  the  charming  Mai7 
Kendall,  niece  to  H.-irold  Taylor,  a  coal 
baron  enjoying  Paris  with  considerable 

ardor,  and  finds  himself  genuinely  in  _  _       _ 

love  with  her,  while  she  is  strongly  at-  quent  interpretation,  an  admirable  per- 
tracted  to  him.    His  former  sweetheart  fmnmnrp  as  vjas  that  of  the  concerto 


or.ount  01   me  caiiv   ilalian  thcanr.  be  disappoiniea. 

The  women,  forbidden  to  play  In  church,  r.ankness  ''^.^./^?|^„P^'*^umors  hav  ' 
.joined  charlatans  and  mountebanks  for  mmimized  but  ''^.^^'^''^^/tes  everything 
the  enjoyment  of  crowds  in  the  square-,  been  re  ained  J^^f  ^jthout  dls- 

and    theatres,    miming    and  cracking  quite  all  right.    Moieo>€r^  w^^^^^ 
coarse  or  licentioas  Jokes.    From  suig-)  paragement  to  Mi^^^ 
ine  and  dancing  they  came  to  straight|  lege  o  be  aJlowed  to  watcn    g  ^^^^^ 
acting.    Then    arose    the   ycominediajon  thycieen^^  to^^^^^ 
deir   arte"-a  comedy   Performed  by  echnl^^^ 

members  of  a  guild  or  "arte"  whose  tialning,  which  n^^  This  refer- 

time  was  devoted  to  acting.  The  suPPlV  1°  "><^«  *''^s^ft'j,%  creaUd 
professional  actress  of  whom  there  is  f nee  is  lo  3^^.(1  winterton,  and 
definite  record  was  the  Roman  e'^lj  'y'f ,  °'  J!  ^ny  other  role  with 
Flaminla  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  who  couW  c.eate.an^^^^^^^ 
century.  There  was  her  riva  ,  Vincenza  Uke  fines^^^^  ^.^  ^.^  shudder  a 
Armani;  aLso  Angelica  Martmelli,  but 


"with  gieat  expression."   The  overture 
was  nobly  given;  the  liveliness  of  the  1 
dances  was  not  a  rush,  a  scramble,  with  j 
coarse  thumps  in  marking  time;  there  j 
were  nuances  and  contrasts — an  elo 


L.«>,vv,>.  —      formance.  as  was  tliat  of  the  concerto! 

and  present  accomplice,  Irene,  warns  pj^yed  by  Messrs.  Burg.n  and  Theo- 
him  that  Mary  will  have  nothing  to  do  dcrowicz,  whose  tone  and  art  enlivened  j 
with  him  if  she  knows  what  he  really  j,^,^  g^^e  interest  to  the  quick  move- 
is.     Trevor  decides  to  tell  the  truth  ments:  whose  sympathetic  ensemble  in- 
and  is  Immediately  forgiven.  creased  the   loveliness  of   the  Largo. 

For  the  sake  of  true  romance,  things  -pure,  beautiful  melody." 
-hould  end  there,  but  Irene  finally  ^j^g  program  of  the  concert  tonight 
i.,oi.«=  TTBvor  see  that  he  has  no  rights  comprises  the  Easter  cantata.  "Christ 
Texpa^  Mary  to  the  unhappiness  tha?  lag  in  Todesbanden";  the  Brandenburg 
will  hers  when  he  is  eventually  called  concerto.  No.  5,  for  orche^stra  (Mr,  Bor- 
w  It  misdeeds  Accord- ovskv,  solo  piano;  Mr,  Burgin.  violm: 
nglv  Tevor  pul^  hif  old  '  blackmail  Mr.  Laurent  flute) ;  the  well-tempered 
!?hL^^»!7nPP  more  this  time  with  Maiv  s  Clavichord:  Prelude  and  Fugue.  G  min-, 
scheme  once  n^oj^^,  this  time  w ivn^^^  No.  5;  B  flat  minor, 

"fV'^  nH^^^'ekeTs  a  tree  check  omNo.  22;  c  sharp  major.  No.  3  .Mr.  Bor- 
Ta  lof  Th^dos^ng  sequ^^^^^^^  Cantata   "Eln;  feste 

Taylor.  1  he  Closing  i^^^  her  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  The  cantatas  will 

SlTod  sSeart  Fran'^^  Thom^^^^^^^  sting  in  English.  The  Bach  festiva 
knd'^^°evoron'hi;^ay  to  Capetown  will  clo.se  tomorrow  with  a  repetition  of 

with  Irene.  . .  the  Mass  in  a  minui.  

To  say  that  Mr.  Powell  gives  a  smooth 
and  gentlemanly  performance  is  noth- 
ing new:  what  is  surprising,  is  to  see 
him  grown  a  bit  self-conscious  about  his 
i  reputation  as  a  smooth  and  gentlemanly 
I  actor     Carole  Lombard,  dressed  in  the 
i  height  of  fashion,  is  extremely  attrac- 
tive and  rings  true  in  all  her  emotional 
scenes     Wynne  Gibson  is  effective  as 
the  jeaJoiLs  Irene,   and  Guy  Kibbee, 
newly  recruited  from  the  stage,  dees 
excellent  work  as  the  middle-aged,  gid- 
'dilv  inclined  Harold  Taylor.    E.  L.  H. 


Isabella  Andreini  was  ine  greatest,  the 
"first  distinguished  actress  of  the  Euro- 
pean theatre;  she  could  dance  and  sing, 
she  could  play  hilarious  comedy  and 
hold  her  own  in  the  crudest  farce.'  ; 
What  is  more  surprising,  her  virtue  was 
above  reproach.  She  could  "create 
theatre  by  her  mere  presence  on  the 
stage,  by  a  turn  of  the  head,  an  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice,  a  gesture  of  welcome 
or  dismissal."  When  she  died  at  Lyons 
In  1604  she  was  buried  with  pomp  and 
circumstance.  '  Flags  of  the  city  were 
bome  in  procession  at  her  funeral. 

Having  spoken  of  pioneer  actresses 
of  Prance,  Miss  Gilder  comes  to  Made- 
leine and  Armande  Bejart  and  Moliere, 
for  It  Is  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
two  women  without  the  great  dramatist 
and  actor.  Moliere  married  Armande: 
was  she  his  daughter  by  his  mistress 
Madeleine?  But  some  say  that  Made- 
leine was  not  his  mistress;  they  assign 
the  paternity  of  Armande  to  the  Qount 
of  Modena,  There  is  still  dispute.  Any 
one,  not  satisfied  with  Miss  Gilder's 
chapter,  should  consult  the  articles,  es- 
pecially the  one  "Armande  Moliere"  in 
Lyonnet  s  "Dictionnaire  des  Comedlens 
Francais."  .    „    ,  j~ 

Who  was  the  first  actress  In  England? 


ce."*.  Without  him.  we  shiidder  at 
"ought  of  what  might  have  been  done 
i.0  "The  Bachelor  Father"  In  this  film 

'"st"  Basil,  scolded  by  his  friend  and 
physician,  Dr,  MacDonald,  as 
stubborn,  ugly  eld  go"™»"^'  \*'^,*„*  ft 
front  particularly  to  references  to  the 
absence  of  children  about  him,  though 
he  had  loved  women  in  every  land  and 
according  to  his  own  records,  must  be 
Sr  to  a  rather  substantial  progeny. 
He  sends  out'  his  secretary,  John  Ashley 
to  collect  these  youngsters,  three  re- 
.^nding.    one  Maria  Credaro  whose 
1  nSother  was  an  opera  smger    n  Italy . 
1  another  Geoffrey  Trent,  musical-mlnded 
son  ot  a  musicianly  mothei ,   ana  a 
thhrd    Antoinette  Flagg,  better  known 
as  Tinv,  who  lived  in  New  York,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Nancy  F'agg.  » 
stage  dancer.    The  flr.sS  two  were  lalrly 
well  bred,  but  Tony,  being  a  hoofer 
herself,  brought  up  by  an  Irish  woinan 
who  ran  a  theatrical  boarding  house 
was  rough,  slangy,  and  boisterous,  with 
a  good  heart  withal. 

Strangelv,  the  three,  who  have  put 
old  Sir  Basil  on  probation  for  a  month, 
convert  him  from  a  choleric  bear  to  a 
'docile  and  excessively  paternal  human; 
,  and  as  strangely,  if  is  Tony  who  is  fore- 
most in  accomplishing  th;s  metamor- 
'  he  lavishes  the 


was  the  flrst  actress  In  England?  ;  ptosis  and  on  whom  —   

Was  she  lanthe  Coleman  who  appeared  I  greatest  affection.    When  it  turns  out 
—     -         '  -"^     fhat  Tony  is  not  his  daughter  after 


in  1656  in  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes"— at 
a  time  when  Puritan  fanaticism  sup-  j 
pressed  theatres  and  scattered  players, 
abroad?  When  the  piece  was  played 
in  Rutland  House,  the  audience  entered 
"Vvith  dark  mantles  over  elegant  apparel, 
(The  handsome  Edward  Kynaston  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  actors  of  women's 
roles.  Ladies  of  fashion  used  to  take 
him  driving  in  the  park  dressed  in  his 
stage  clothes.)  Women  found  their 
way  on  the  London  stage  In  Charles 
the  Second  s  effort  to  make  the  theatre 
"serve  as  innocent  and  harmless  di- 


Woman's  'Achievemeiiits  in  i 
380  Years  of  the  | 
Theati;^ 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


vertissement."    But  what  a  mess  they 
were  as  regards  morality!    Miss  Gilder 
gives  a  vivid  accotmt  of  the  theatre  at 
that  period,  but  allots  to  Mary  Saunder- 
son  who  married  Betterton,  an  admir- 
able actor— Mary,  eminent  and  of  un- 
sullied   reputation — a    whole  chapter. 
And  Miss  Gilder  is  gallant  in  her  de- 
fence of  Aphra  Behn,  as  dramatist  and 
woman,  "one  of  imusual  spirit  and  re-  ( 
markable  gifts,  neither  better  nor  worse  j 
than  her  time    ...   the  object  of  U 
much  ignorant  criticism  in  later  genera- 
tions." still  known  to  many  only  by  , 
Pope's  malignant  couplet. 

Famous  as  actress  and  manager  was! 
Caroline  Neuber— there  is  a  picture  off 
her  as  Elizabeth  In  "Essex"— whoj 
brought  new  methods  of  direction,  new^ 


all  there  is  an  unpleasant  scene  none 
too  creditable  to  Sir  Basil  or  to  young 
Ashley,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
girl  In  the  end,  however,  sentiment 
conquers,  and  Tony  is  established  per- 
manently  in  the  safekeeping  of  her  two 
guardians.  .  .  ,    .  ^ 

Miss  Davies  flutters  uncertamly  be- 
tween two  schools  of  screen  perform- 
ance, the  slapstick  of  her  silent  picjure 
days,  and  the  artificial  veneer  of  a 
young  woman  trying  to  be  a  comedienne 
and  not  quite  certain  as  to  methods. 
She  Is  amusing  at  times,  and  in  serious 
scenes  seems  to  be  trying  earnestly: 
but  the  contra.st  between  her  processes 
and  those  of  the  veteran  Mr.  Smith  Is 
unfortunately  against  her.  Of  the  others 
deserving  of  mention  are  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr  Hobbs,  as  the  perfect  butler,  and 
Miss  Murrav,  as  the  Irish  foster-mother, 
whom  a  select  few  may  recognize  as 
one  of  the  best  "coon  shouters"  of  her 
day.  W.  E,  G. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  20th  concert  of  the  BosU>n  Sym- 
ohonv  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  con- 
SS,  t'o^k  plice  y^terday  afternoon 
in  symphony  hall.    It  ^."^  . "^^^ 
concert  in  the  ^Evar^ 
chestra  was  assisted  by  Amy  Evans, 
's^Sno:    Margaret  Matzenauer  con- 
tralto;   Richard    Crooks,    tenor  and 
T^ia^ei-  Ganee  bass;  also  by  the  aaca 
Cantata  Cutb'  which  had  been  trained 
by  G  Wallace  Woodworth,  its  conduce 
tor      The    program    was    as  follows 
sSite  for  OiclTestra  No,  3,  D  major; 
loncerto'ln  D  minor  for  two  ^.ohns 
(Messrs.   Richard   Burgm  Julius 
Vheodorowicz.    and    string  o.chestra 
Cantata  No.  85    "Ich  b'*^. J'" 
i  Hirt"  and  CantaU  No.  30    O  Ewigken.  | 

'^BacrthTw^'lier  for  Instruments  out-  ', 

the  three  could  write  as  dul  and  bar 
ren  music  as  the  humblest  of  their 
now  forgotten  contemporaries^  cantatas ' 
Perhaps  the  choice  of  the  cantatas 

,.as  unfortunate,  ^f^^fr  was  we^  ^r- 
do;  what  was  given  to  it  was  ^ell  per 
formed.    The  cantatas  were  sung  m 
the  German  text.    And  the  ai'^s,  tne 
dreary,  sandy  stretches;  anas  '^^th  end_ 

less  repetitions  of  mu-^l'^^l'yi.h'f  "ter- 
cet phrases;  arias,  some  "ith  inter 
miSab?e  roulades;  only  one  or  two  wuh 
any  svmpathelic  relation  to  the  text, 
only  6ne  ov  two  of  a  spiritual  nature 
and  then  Inciting  contemplation  of  a 
reliaious  nature  through  the  »nterpie 

vir  rlnae  singing  in  a  straight 
them;  Mr.  Gange,  s  n8'"s         ,.  ^ 


ENTER  THE  AOTRESS:  TIffiFTRST 
Woffi  IN  ThJT THEATRE  by  Rosa- 
mond Gilder;  Houghton  MifBin  Com 
pany,   313  pp.,  34  illustrations,  $5. 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Gilder  thinks  that  women  have  „c„  i„t„.».^  ...  —  --.   

.  <r  *  _  v,«4,TV,t<:  nf  achievement  ideals  of  production  to  the  German 
risen  t(^''greater  heights  of  achieveme       i^ae^^^  introduced  the  master- 

as  acVresses  than  In  any  otner  an,  yei.j  j^^g^  France.  Famous,  too.  was  the 
as  "i6nly  during  the  last  380  years  have  ,  extraordinary  Mile.  Montansier,  who 
w«tnen  been  allowed  any  ofBcial  part"  produced  plays,  trained  actors,  built 
w^jttien  oeen  di  theatre;  she   theatres,  inaugurated  theatnca  enter- 

in  the  development  of  the  theatre,  s  ^^^^^         ^  ^..j^^.^ 

v,.n«voc  that  the  processes  by  wnicn  5  5^^,^^^  ng-ht-skirt,  she  died  In  1820.  90 


believes  that  the  processes  by  which 
they  have  won  their  place  In  the  artifi- 
cial sun  of  candle  flare  and  footUght 
against  more  than  two  centuries  of 
rooted  custom  and  prejudice  are  worth  | 
recording. 

Her  book  is  not  a  history  of  famous 
actresses,  but  of  their  predecessors,  the 
innovators:  the  early  women  play- 
wrights, managers.  Miss  Gilder  goes 
back  to  the  women  of  the  early  days 
who  danced  and  sang  and  mimed  in 
magical  and  religious  rites;  sang  In  sym- 
bolic movem(yits,  propitiatory,  imploring 
the  aid  ot  Nature,  even  assummg  the 

role  of  -goddess,  or  P°r^^;^\i,°"rUe 
death  ihd  reincarnation.  With  the  ri^e 
of  the.t3reek  drama,  women  disappeared 
from  the  stage.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
w<.re  in  the  early  choruses  There  is  a 
question  whether  they  ^^/^^"^^^art 
witness  the  tragedies  ^T^ey  took  par. 
in  what  may  be  called  jhe  theatre  01 
pure- often  impure  —  diversion. 
^  -nie  early  Christian  church  welcomed 
renentant  actresses,  but  was  a  loe  to 
[he  toeatre.  yet  in  the  10th  cent-^y  a 
devout  nun  at  Gandersheim,  by  name 
Hrotsntha.  wrote  plays,  one  or  two  oi 
which  have  been  acted  ^^ithin  recent 
vears  As  a  dramatist,  she  showea  a 
l^vri^i^  knowledge  of  Aesh^  lusts 

and  temptations.    Glo"ty'"?„'l?."  ih- 
she  was  singularly  reahstic  in  describ- 
ing temptations,  in  her  creation  of  situ- 
ations and  in  her  choice  of  dialogue 
;  witness  her  "Abraham her  Paphnu- 
tius,"  the  story  of  Thais.   It  is  strange 
I  that  Miss  Gilder  does  not  rcfor  to  tne 
deUghtful  essays  of  Anatole  France  con- 
'  cerning  Hrotsvitha  and  her  pla>  s. 


years  old.  Did  she  herself  write  the, 
little  licentious  book  of  memoirs  sold, 
"under  the  cloak"»  Miss  Gilder  does  I 
not  mention  it.  The  last  of  the  noble, 
dames  in  Miss  Gilder's  volume  that  isi 
of  great  biographical  and  historical  in-| 
terest,  showing  humor  and  independ-i 
ence  of  opinion,  is  Madame  Vestris,  thel 
flrst  female  lessee  of  the  English  stage,; 
the  fascinating  Elizabeth  Vestris,  who( 
coming  to  New  York  in  1838  withj 
Charles  Mathews,  whom  S'he  had  mar-j 
rled,  to  satisfy  American  ideas  of| 
decency,  failed  because  the  freedom  of' 
her  earlier  life  shocked  the  righteous 
public  Nevertheless,  we  wish  we  could 
have  seen  her  in  her  breeches  parts  of 
Capt.  Macheath  and  Don  Giovanni  in 
the  London  of  the  'twenties.  ' 

LOEW  S  STATE 
"The  Bachelor  Father" 

An  all- talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
by  Lawrence  E.  Johnson  from  the  pl^ 
t  ♦v,^  c!,me  name  by  Edward  Chiios 

Mayer  with  the  foUowmg  cas  , 

Sir  Basil  Winterton  ' 


them;  Mr.  Gange,  sing'ns  ."^  »J^;'|;ad  cerning  Hrotsvitha  and  her  P  ^  . .  ^ 
Sr'  'S'the^^oUlng  o^'"^^  '^^  ■^'^^P*"- 


Ton.v  i  ha 
John  ABlile.v 
(ieollr>-.v  TiPiil. 
pick  Beniev 
Dr.  Ma'-Doiiald 
Mrs.  Webb.... 
jjolion  ..... 
Ma»..>  tndaio. 

iLai*i"  

'jjrs.   Bci  ne.v. .. 
Jlr.  Creswell   - 

Primly  censored 


C    Aubrey  Sniilh 
■  Warioii  aiavies 

  K;ill>h  Fiirhes 

  Ra.v  Millanil 

 Guiiin  Willlanm 

 David  Tiirieiii'i; 

  .  l)<,n,<  l.lo.vcl 

 Kilsar  Nortdu 

  .Nina  Onarlero 

 HalUwell  Hobbs 

■■"Klizabi'Ui  Miirra.v 
  .lames  GoriU'ii 

and  carefully  pro- 


.ZTur  cr&r';mi^hlevoiis  little 
Sdy  of  the  elderly  English  baronet 
X  whimsically  assembled  about  him 
fm^e  of  the  "brats"  who  came  into  be - 
?ST*s  a'result  of  his  youthful  philan; 
derlng,  ha.s  reached  the  screen  Those 
(Who  had  hoped  for  ^use  to_  blush  win 


FENWAY  AND  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"Charlie  Chan  Carries  On" 

Kn  all-lalkin?  «.i-epn  lirama  adapleil  liy 
Barrv  Tonnors  from  the  (lelerlive  stor.v  nt 
the  fame  name  by  Earl  Derr  ,'1': 
rectfd  bv  HaDiiHon  McPariden  and  presenled 
hv  Fox  with  the  following-  easi :  r,i„,„i 

Charlie  Chan  ^"Tr?,,  i 

Mark  Kennaway   .  . .  ■  .'''''"(.^ , 

Pamcl a  Pol  1  er  M argiiei  1 1 e  (  h u i  .•hi i 

Max  Mi.uhin  ^""T^         ,  i  . 

Sadie  Min.  hin  ^''hI.Im  v  Cor  li 

•lohn  Ross    ^-Jfu'.  n.  H  iVie  i 

Palrifk  Tatp  William  H  Men 

Cam.  Ronald  Keane  p.,i.^7..\';.tn   '  e  'i 

,  Insoeetor  Dlift  PelP''  ,,'   'T  i 

Dr.  I^ofton   John  ,  I 

Elmer  Benbow  ■■  ■  ' 

i^^^e^^^fcwo„dV.^^:;«°:^^.<^:n'il-'i 
gV_;:'^:rr.;;;;;;:.::::;:^ 

Ehen  ..*.'  ■•  •  ■  ,x      '':  '','1,',^ 

"Charlie   Chan  Carries  On     is  th; 
best  thing  that  could  have  happenra, 
as  far  fs  Warner  Oland  is  concerned. 
Just  as  folks  h-ad  begun  to  fcjir  that  he  | 
was  a  one-lvpe  actor,  given  to  pouring 
imitative  images  into  the  same  moula, 
he  swmg.s   blandly   frc-m   the  sinister  |^ 
characterizations  of  a  Fu-Manchu  devil  , 
one  still  oriental  but  of  beneficent  | 
aspect    He  is  now  a  noted  detective  ,, 
stationed  in  Honolulu,  proud  posses.sor 
of  a  wife,  a  son  and  "a  brand  new  sec-  i| 
ond-hand  1919  model  Why."   He  calls 
it  "Whv"  becau.s^!  all  his  friends  ask 
him  whv  he  bought  such  an  antique 
contraption.   If  he  does  not  appear  in 
the  story  until  it  is  nearly  half  told,  he 
offers  compensation  through  his  admir- 
abl»  performance   thereafter.    And  it 
might  as  well  be  stated  at  this  point 
that  "Charlie  Chan  Carries  On"  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  expertly  fashioned 
murder    mystery    melodramas    of  thej 
current  screen  year. 

The  parties,  active  or  passive,  in  this  1 
Earl  Derr  Biggers  puzzle  are  members . 
of  a  small  group  of  round-the-'R'orld 
tourists.  Scotland  Yard,  in  the  person  , 
of  inspector  DufI,  enters  the  group 
when  a  rich  old  man  named  Drake,  one 
of  the  tourists.  Is  found  murdered  Ui  a 
hotel  ror™  in  London,  A  strap,  a  room- 
key  with  a  broken  chain,  a  smaai 
pouch  containing  several  pebbles,  are 
all  that  Duff  has  to  work  on.  He  as- 
sembles the  other  tourists  but  elicits 
scant  information  as  to  motive  or  iden- 
tity of  the  murderer.  Honeywocd,  who 
has  behaved  suspicioasly.  Is  next  killed 
off-  then  sybil  Conway,  his  wife  from 


whom  he"  Had  I  c  ...  io,  ■rd  arTJ 
ho  \v:is  dwrllliiK  lii  Nice,  lii.sppclcr 
Duff,  v.lio  has  decldrd  to  remain  with 
tiv  louilsis.  Is  shot  In  the  back  in 
Charlio  Chan's  office  In  Honolulu,  and 
!harlii>  instantly  anncnjncps  that  he 
ivlU  cany  on.  and  that  If  he  does  not 
solve  tlio  nuirdeis  and  appi^'hend  the 
mindrii  i  before  ll'e  ."ship  dcx-ks  at  San 
Franci.Md  lie  will  resign  hl.s  high  office. 
Workins  (luietly.  utterini;  many  Quaint 
!!hinrse  uroverb.'s  to  point  hLs  progrytss, 
)leclnK  this  nnd  that  to  make  his  case 
•oniplcte.  he  .'iucceed.s  just  as  the  .ship 
hops  iinchor  off  quarantine.  So  clev- 
•ly  and  yet  .so  legitimately  is  the  cll- 
nax  reached  that  It  i.s  doi'ibtfiil  if  one 
n  a  thou.sand  of  motion  picture  pa- 
rons  can  forf-tell  who  Is  the  guilty  per- 
on. 

Plenty  of  action,  well-timed  sus- 
ensp.  (!risp  and  pointed  dialoftue,  and 
number  r-f  llluminatiye  interludes  to 
idlcale  the  progre.s.s  of  the  tour  from 
(Uidon  to  Honolulu — a  .sort  of  tabloid 
laveloRue— mark  the  picture.  Much 
f  the  performance  Ls  on  shipboard,  al- 
ays  a  fascinating  locale  icr  adventure,  i 
he  acring  throughout  is  commenda-  j 
le.  with  especial  credit  to  Mr.  Gaw-  l 
lorne.  the  English  actor,  as  Inspector  ' 
mff.  and  to  Mr.  Oland.  of  course,  for 
ie  ease  and  polish  of  his  Charlie 
han.  Honorable  mention  i.s  due  to  Mr. 
tarrick  and  Miss  Churchill  ax  the 
Ming  lCTer.<.  Mr.  Hold'-n  as  an  Ameri- 
m  crimln.il  lawyer.  Mr,  Hymer  as  a 
hicago  racketeer,  who  left  his  son  at 
.ime  to  learn  the  language,  and  to 
Iss  Tilbury,  who  made  her  first 
mer;can  apr)earanee  \vith  Mary  An- 
■rsoii.  which,  for  thase  who  never 
lard  of  Mary  Anderson,  was  some 
me  ago.  W.  E.  O 

LOEWS  ORPHEUM 
'ientleman'g  Fate" 

All  all-lalkinr  t<reen  drama  adapted  b.v 
■^iinarii  Pra«kin8  from  tha  novfi  ot  the 
iiie  name  hy  I'rsiila  P.irr()tl :  direcied  li.v 
crv.vTi  I/ero.v  «nd  presented  b.v  Metro- 
ildw.vn-Ma.ver  with  tti«  lollowin^  oasi : 

aionio   John  Giltert 

laiik   Loiiia  Wolhcini 

arjone  heila  Hvams 

'<th  .Anita  Pa«e 

abet  Marii?  Previ.ft 

li'i'o   2  John  Miljan 

ike   /,  George  Cooper 

"e-ela   Feri);e  Boros 

:">te   Ralph  Inie 

lanifsco   Frank  Reicher 

•■ni"   Patil  Porf.TSi 

'"y   Tenen  Hollz 

It  is  hard  luck  on  John  Gilbert  that 
is  fourth;  and  best,  talking  picture, 
lould  al.so  be  the  last  in  which  the 
te  Louis  Wolheim  was  to  appear. 
Jhn's  work  is  encouragingly  good,  but 
e  is  pretty  well  submerged  by  the 
>rceful  and  lovable  characterization  of- 
'red  by  Mr.  Wolheim.  The  story  of 
Gentleman's  Pate."  now  showing  at 
oew  s  Orpheum  Theatre,  is  an  under- 
orld  yarn  with  some  unusual  twists 
)  it  and  a  tragic  ending.  Much  of  its 
lerit  is  due  to  Its  having  been  directed 
V  Mervyn  Le  Roy,  the  young  expert 
ho  made  so  excellent  a  job  of  "Little 
aesar.  "  He  has  a  knack  of  handling 
•imitial  types  that  rings  definitely  true, 
ne  of  the  highlights  of  the  picture  is 
"Peaee  Banquet,"  given  by  one  rival 
jotlegging  gang  to  another,  which  is  as 
ting  a  bit  of  satirical  foolery  as  we 
ave  seen  in  many  months. 
Jack  Thomas,  a  wealthy  young  society 
an,  suddenly  discovers  that  he  is  not 
1  orphjin  as  he  had  always  been  told, 
is  fatfier,  successful  bootlegger,  is  dy- 
15  from  a  shot  wound  and  sends  lor 
im  to  come  to  a  cheap  hotel  in  Jersev 
ity.  There  Jack  learns  that  his  real 
une  Ls  Giacomo  Tomasulo  and  that 
s  has  a  brother.  Prank,  his  father's 
ght-hand  man.  His  fiancee,  Marjorie, 
•eaks  off  their  engagement  when  she 
arns  of  his  real  origin,  and  Jack,  In 
Bsperation.  enters  the  bootlegging 
.isiness  at  his  father's  death.  One 
Ight,  while  they  are  running  liquor 
om  Canada,  members  of  a  rival  gang, 
m  by  another  Italian.  Plorlo,  attempt 
1  hi-jack  their  trucks  and  Jack  is 
treed  to  kill  one  of  them  to  save 

n rank's  life. 
Plorlo  bides  hts  time  for  revenge. 
It  sends  Ruth,  once  the  girl  of  the 
'    ain  man,  to  get  Jack  into  her  power, 
.ifortimately  for  all   concerned,  she 
lis  in  love  with  Jack  and  he  marries 
■r.  being  at  last  convinced  that  Mar- 
rle  will  never  come  back.   The  day 
lore  they  start  on  a  roimd-the-world 
ip,  Plorio  comes  to  settle  scores.  There 
a  brief  and  bloody  shooting  affray: 
lek  kills  Plorio  but  is  mortally  wound- 
I  himself  and  dies,  ordering  Prank  to 
ke  care  of  his  wife.   Mr.  Wolheim's 
)lendid  work  as   the  rough-grained, 
ud-hitting  Pi-ank.  who  scorned  his 
other  s  gentlemanliness  at  first  and 
k  |ien  came  to  admire  him  for  It ;  who 
f  f)uld  be  as  cunning  as  a  snake  under 


hotel,  By  .Joim 


Miljan  as  the  sinister  florlo  and  by 
Anita  Page  as  Ruth.  E.  L.  H. 

UPTOWN  AND  OLY.MPIA 
"Mr.  Lemon  of  Orange" 

An  nlMalkiiiif  «.  recn  c  oined.v  wiih  di.iloriie 
\»  K.ldie  (.anlpr  and  Kdwin  Kiirke:  (Ijre.  tccl 
I'V  John  O.  'Blyi'ioiie  and  pifjeiueil  l)y  Fox 
Willi  thn  lOJIowiiiic  can; 

•Jji.  l-««lon  El  Brpiidcl 

.Pulie       Rue    Dor«a.v 

>  i-  Blakf  Wllllani  ColKer.  Sr. 

t   Rnih  Warren 

.  me  Blake  |„nn  (.„„^ 

  Nat  Pendleton 

If  you  can,  by  the  faintest  possibility, 
conceive  what  it  would  be  like  to  see  EI 
Brendel  as  a  gangster,  you'll  be  able  to 
j  gue.s.s,  more  or  less,  what  "Mr.  Lemon  of 
i  Orange,"  current  screen  feature  at  the 
1  Uptown  and  Washington  Street  Olym- 
jpia  theatres,  is  like.    The  results  are.'. 
stuprisingly  amusing,  for  the  suspense 
and  the  humor  are  kept  running  neck 
land  neck,  with  Mr.  Brendel  more  re- 
.stralned    and    far    more  entertaining 
than  usual.   One  look  at  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  supporting  cast  sugge.'sts  that 
Hollywood  is  an  excellent    place  for 
gangster.s  out  of  a  job:  what  with  the 
avalanche  of  crime  pictures  that  keep 
,  on  coming,  there  ought  to  be  a  demand 
;  for  new  players  with  hard  countenances 
1— the  old  ones  are  getting  almost  too 
I  familiar.  >- 

The  plot  Is  too  confusing  to  give  in 
detail,  but  it  hinges  on  that  sure-fire 
j.^ituation.  mistaken  identity.  Oscar 
(  Lemon,  an  innocent  clerk  just  fired  from 
his  job  in  a  toy  store,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  "Silent"  McGee  a  no- 
torious gunman.  Julie  La  Rue,  whose 
brother  has  just  been  killed  by  McGee 
mustakes  0.scar  for  the  murderer  and 
invites  him  to  the  night  club  where  the 
La  Rue  gang  are  waiting  to  kill  him. 
Oscar  borrows  his  brother-in-law's  dress 
suit,  after  promising  to  keep  it  clean, 
and  sets  off  for  hLs  gay  evening.  McGee 
also  being  iu  evening  attire,  there  fol- 
lows a  whole  string  of  ludicrous  blun- 
ders. McGee's  gang  ask  Oscar  what  to 
do  with  a  hl-Jacked  liquor  truck  stuck 
in  the  mud,  and  Oscar's  brother-in-law 
beats  up  McGee  when  the  latter  ap- 
pears at  hts  door  all  covered  with  mud. 

Oscar  enjoys  himself  enormously  at 
!the  night  club,  gets  tipsy  on  something 
I  which  he  thinks  is  sarsaparilla,  makes 
love  to  Julie  and  finally  saves  her  from 
McGee's  gang  by  impersonating  McGee. 
In  the  end  Oscar  and  McGee  come  face 
to  face— by  dint  of  .some  clever,  photo- 
graphic doubling — and  Oscar  holds  up 
the  gangster  with  a  fake  pistol  until 
the  police  come.  Mr.  Brendel  dis- 
tinguishes sufficiently  well  between  the 
innocent  clerk  and  the  tough  gunman 
and  is  extremely  laughable  in  both 
guises.  We  did  think,  however,  that  his 
trick  of  swallowing  the  miniature  har- 
monica was  a  bit  too  much  like  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  the  whistle  in  "City 
Lights,"  With  two  Mr,  Brendels  on  the 
scene,  the  rest  hadn't  much  to  do.  Will- 
iani  Collier.  Sr..  did  excellent  work  as 
the  grouchy  brother-in-law,  Fifi  Dorsay 
worked  her  French  accent  and  her  hips 
almost  to  death  as  the  vivacious  Julie, 
and  Donald  Dillaway  did  nicely  In  a 
small  bit.  Considerable  comic  use  was 
made  of  a  Baby  Austin  car.    E,  L,  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunda.v— Symphon.v  hall.  4;.10  and  R::iO  P. 
M  Rppetiliou  of  Bat-h's  Mass  in  B  nunor. 
The  Harvard  Glee  Club;  the  Radcliffe 
(  hnral  .';oc.ict.v.  Amy  Evans,  Marearel 
Waizenaiier.  Richard  Crooks.  Fra-ser 
iiansre.  Bn.slon  Symnhon.v  orc-hesira,  !)]■. 
Konssevitzk.v.  condut.tor, 
Jordan  hall.  R:Io  P,  >I.  Esia  Cantor,  so- 
prano, assisted  b,v  a  small  orchestra  of 
Pla.vprs  from  (he  People's  S,vnn'honv  or- 
chcsir,!,  Thompson  Stone,  condnclor,  Ed- 
win Biltchfle,  accompauist.  Mozart,  Over- 
V".'®,,"*,.  Nozze  di  Figraro,"  Handel, 
.^^JX^""  Damask  Rose,  from  "Susanna"; 
As  Whcti  the  Dove,  from  '  Acis  and  Gala- 
lea  ;  So  Shall  the  Lute  and  Harp  Awake, 
trom  "Indas  Maccahaens."  (Miss  Cantor 
and  orchestra).  Goldmark,  Scena  "Ah. 
J  he.v  Are  Ix)VPl.v, "  (,om  '  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth"  (Miss  Cantor).  Sonps  with 
Piano;  Foole.  A  Sons-  ot  Four  Seasons, 
l.oeffler.  A  Drp.im  Within  a  Dream.  Chad- 
iV',:'  I-»nieiil.     B:ill,iii;ine.  The  Lule 

>  III    Whispers    in    the    Wind.  Gebhaid, 
n«i'Di   Ithe  composer  accompanvinffi .  Mo- 
zail.  Bove  Sono  trom  "I^  Nozze  di  Fig-- 
•'     ,',    '^'""'"i    from    "Cosa  fan  tntte 
io.ir  .} '"'fhesira.  r)ebnss,v. 
Pelite  SiHte  (orchpslra>.     Donizetti.  Clos- 
in?  Scene  from   'Xiicrezia  Bor8;ia"  (Miss 
I  antor  and  orchesira). 
Bos  on    Public   Lihrar.v.    »   p.    M.,  Boston 
i.ivK    s.vniphon.v    orchestra.      Joseph  F 
..j'T^''-  conductor.  Goldmark,  Overture  to 
>aknntala,       Humpcrdinck,    Dreahi  and 
"antomiine    from    ■  Haensel    and  Gretel." 
Massenet,    Batlet,    mu.ic   from  fid  " 

M,  ■i,.-^''.'.*'  ''""1    "f"    B.illo  in 

M,i>Hiera  (Caniille  Girouard),  Mendels- 
Xn   s    SynPhon.v     ('Scotch")     X  minor 

^"nr'-,no."'r,Ii''"*  ^   M- ■ .  Wet ta  Laurentj.  »o- 
Momi  v'  {'"'""■•'s  RodriTuez.  aecompamst. 
Moml,i,v---.rordan   h.ati.  p.    >i..'  Luofilc 

Fui'»rfn-  ."i""*^'-  Prelude  and 

miimr  Suite  in  R 

A?'»„  Sonata,  D  major.  Chop- 

in.  ■^i"  ','^'.  ""v.  No,  R:  on.  25  No 
T.  i„  "?.^!}''  E  minor.  Medtiier,  Fairv 
Paol,  ^r?''"  -  The  Fo,„„ai„  „f  ,1,^  ^*\Va 

Pri,!,,     J'      ,'  -f'  '''''  Jn.vense, 

i'rida5— Svnn.hoiiv  hall.  2-,sn  p.  m  Boston 


blandly  Innocent  expression,  and 
hose  feelings  were  deeper  than  he 
mid  express,  takes  first  honors,  mak- 
ig  one  regret  with  increasing  bitter- 
?ss  the  senseless  sacrifice  of  his  life 
1  the  altar  of  the  deadly  Hollywood 
•aze  for  sUmness.  Mr.  Gilbert  w^as\ 
ten  very  good  indeed  as  the  gentle- 
an  whose  fate  played  him  so  Ironic  a 
ick.  He  still  has  mannerisms  ofi 
teech.  but  his  grasp  of  character  has] 

•eatly  improved.  There  were  a  num-l  .  condn.  tor.    See 'special  "nou^' 
;r  of  excellent  performances,  partic-  P*Ji"j;^,^^'-,,''""Pj'onv  hall,  s;      p.  jt.  Rope 
larlv  bv   Marie   Prevost  as  a  tough'  Friday  s  symphony  concert. 


Ml    Ji  1. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

a  play  by  Edgar  Wallace,  will  be  seen  at  the  Wilbur 
ThciU-e  next  Saturday  night.  The  play  waa  producetl  at  W^Tldham's,  Lon- 
don, on  April  2,  1930.  It  was  tran.sfcrred  to  the  Cambridge  Theatre  on 
Nov.  18.  , 

■  The  opening  paragraph  of  Mr.  James  Agate's  review  In  the  Sunday 
Timc.9  Is  good  reading.  "The  que.stion  i,5  ,simplv:  Do  we  enjoy  it,  in  the 
sen.se  that  nothing  on  earth  could  peisuade  us  to  leave  the  tabLs  till  the 
banquet  is  over?  Should  we.  sitting  at  ihir,  play,  shake  off  interruption, 
protest  that  wives  .should  have  died  and  houses  burned  to  the  ground  here- 
fftcr  and  re-foctis  att(?ntion  on  the  stage?  I  suggest  that  we  should.  In 
the  last  re.sort  two  thlng.s  matter  in  the  theatre,  a'nd  two  only:  Do  we  want 
to  go  on  looking  and  listening?  Mr.  'Wallace's  excellent  wit  answers  the 
second  half  of  the  question  patly  enough.  It  might  be  objected  that  In  a 
play  where  everybody  is  murdered,  murder  loses  its  interest.  Not  for  me. 
For  one  spectator  at  least  interest  in  Mr.  ■Wallace's  characters  increased 
with  the, deep  damnation  of  each  bumping  off.  This  in  short  was  a  crafts- 
man's play." 

And  so  Mr.  W.  A.  Darlington  of  the  Dally  Telegraph  wrote  that  in  one 
important  respect  "On  the  Spot"  is  the  best  play  Mr.  Wallace  has  written: 
"In  no  other  play  of  his  that  I  have  seen  has  Mr,  "Wallace  made  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  draw  character.  Hitherto  he  has  relied  for  his  effects  al- 
most entirely  on  plot,  situation,  and  dialogue.  .  .  .  But  Tony  Perelli  in 
On  the  Spot"  is  a  real  person.  Once  this  play  is  over  It  is  the  p'.ot  that 
xoM.  forget  and  Perelli  that  you  remember  and  will  continue  to  remember." 

The  st  )ry  is  of  Chicago's  underworld— gangsters  and  racketeers, '  Perelli 
1.'-,  th^  head  ( f  one  g?.'?!;;  Mike  Feeney  the  head  of  another.  Giving  peaceful, 
i  imid  citizer."-  a  rest  for  a  moment,  the  gangs  prey  on  'each  other.  A  man 
',>rlot5ing  10  Peeney's  has  been  bumped  off.  Peeney  orders  that  the  two 
murderers  be  put  "on  the  spot";  sent  treacherously  by  their  own  chief  to 
be  a;abush';ci  by  Fee-'fy's  men.  Perelli  promises  to  do  this.  His  Chinese 
■tife  ;oves  him,  yet  he  ;s  treacherous  towards  her.  She  kills  herself,  having 
been  thrown  aside  for  another  girl.  The  detective,  Kelly,  knowing  that 
Perelli  has  comnxitted  at  least  17  mtirders  for  which  he  cannot  be  brought 
to  justice,  burns  the  wife's  letter  of  confession  and  arrests  Perelli  for  a 
murder  which  he  did  not  commit.  For  as  Kelly  says:  Even  if  Chicago  juries 
are  yellow,  they  are  sentimental  and  will  condemn  even  a  powerful  racketeer 
to  dMth  he  kills  n.  woman.  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Kelly  is  an 
opti/:iist. 

in  London  Pere"'  was  played  by  Charles  Laughton,  who  made  him  an 
•  oily,  smirking,  dan?erTus  animal."  (Perelli's  gang  is  shown  ^s  practising 
■  a  .^w-**!  cr  murderou"  burglarious,  jewel-stealing,  brothel-running,  white 
slavery  villainies.")  Feeney  was  played  by  DennLs  'Wyndham;  Kelly  by  W. 
Cror  n-'Wi;sm;  Minr  Lee  by  Gillian  Lind. 

Let  us  add  that  Perelli,  fond  of  music,  plays  the  organ)  in  his  house 
'between  his  devilish  deeds;  that  the  Chinese  beauty  is  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
Dia  University.  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  -wrote  that  Mr.  Laughton's  portrayal  of 
Ferelli  was  a  terrific  essay  in  the  macabre.  "The  mass  effect  of  this  leering, 
twitching  and  occasionally  ecstatic  monster  Is  like  something  that  might 
nave  happened  in  a  play  of  "Webster's,  and  makes  Grand  Guignol  seem  by 
comparison ,  like  a  nursery  trifle  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Milne." 

Mr,  "Wallace  spent  two  weeks  in  Chicago.    He  says  he  derived  most  oct 
nis   material  for   "On   the    Spot"   from   newspapers   and   from  books 
explaining"  Scarface  Al. 

"On  the  Spot"  was  seen  In  New  York  at  the  Forrest  Theatre  on  Oct.  30, 
iaao.  Perelli,  Crane  "Wilbur;  Feeney,  Arthur  R.  "Vinton;  Kelly,  John  M. 
KJine;  Minn  Lee,  Anna  May  "Wong. 


Mr.  Sydney  "W.  Carroll  has  discussed  the  question,  "Can  Plays  Be 
Nursed?"  His  an.swer  Is  "Yes."  The  manager  must  have  the  courage  of 
nis  opinions.  If  he  believes  in  a  play  sufficiently  to  put  it  on,  he  should 
continue  tai  believe  in  It  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  as  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  his  beliefs  to  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  tested."  He  cites  the  I 
case  of  "Romance"  with  Doris  Keane,  which  was  almost  a  complete  failure 
:or  Its  first  few  weeks  and  was  kept  on  the  stage  by  the  insistence  and 
courage  of  the  actress;  "The  Farmer's  "Wife,"  which  had  one  of  the  longest 
runs  known  in  London;  "The. Scarlet  Pimpernel"  in  its  early  days;  "The 
bign  of  the  Cross,"  one  of  the  greatest  money-makers  the  stage  has  known, 
Tas  utterly  damned  by  the  press  on  Its  first  appearance,  and  its  early  death 
was  foretold  by  experts;  "Bird  In  Hand"  gave  no  signs  of  its  long  life. 

"A  play  may  fall  not  because  it  is  a  bad  play,  but  for  a  score  of  other 
reasons  unconnected  with  the  author.  It  may  have  been  -wTongly  cast.  It 
may  have  been  wrongly  produced.  The  author  may  have  refused  to  allow  a 
word  of  It  to  be  cut  or  altered.  It  may  have  failed  because  it  was  produced 
at  the  "wrong  theatre  or  because  it  appealed  to  a  certain  class  of  audience, 
and  could  have  found  its  special  public  only  after  a  certain  lapse  of  thne. 

"I  am  aware  that  in  America  plays  receive  short  shrift.  The  financial 
risks  are  so  great  and  the  market  so  bursting  vniti  products  of  one  sort 
and  another  that  the  moment  anj^^hing  like  a  failure  pops  up  its  head.  It 
receives  a  crushing  whack  and  has  to  disappear  after  the  manner  of  one 
of  Mr.  Punch's  -victims.  .  .  . 

"i  am  convinced  that  the  general  public  misses  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing material  in  the  theatre  by  accepting  the  unfavorable  verdicts  of  critics 
and  previous  visitors.  By  all  means  let  us  accept  the  fa^'o^able  views  that 
reach  us,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  no  individual  opinions  of  our  own." 


Miss  "Vera  Berlnger  of  London  thinks  that  the  Stage  Is  no  "soft  job 
and  there  Is  r,o  dole  for  actors."  Some  of  them  are  near  starving,  even 
though  they  pre  well  knowm.  The  "enormous  sums"  paid  to  some  actors 
makes  it  hard  for  the  smaller  ones  to  exist.  And  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  art.  The  theatre  has  acquired  too  much  of  the 
"my  dear  fell-'^w,  it's  simply  not  done"  idea.  The  theatre  is  the  place  for 
the  display  rf  emotions,  and  there's  too  little  vitality  in  the  theatre  of. 
today.  "This  cannot  be  said  of  the  'talkies.' "  The  plays  of  today  are  a,c:.t 
to  be  flimsy  and  trivial,  and  if  they  are  spineless,  so  are  some  players.  \  "I 
am  opE>6sed  to  the  fetish  that  English  people  will  not  go  to  the  theatre! to 
think— that  they  resent  any  appeal  to  their  Imagination.  The  trouble '  is 
I  that  10  many  ^Titers  of  realistic  plays  present  their  subject  in  such  an  un- 
Ipleasant,  ugly  and  repulsive  light  that  the  public  ho'ris  its  mental  nose 
lupd  turns- asid?." 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

am.  eiiAS  Perry  in  his  masterly  ad 
dress  concerning  Henry  Lee  Higginso; 
as  man  and  founder  of  the  Bostoi 
Symphony    orchestra    reminded  th 
audience  last  Wednesday  that  as  i: 
years  past  there  were  eminently  re 
spectable  Bostonians  who  left  the  con- 
cert hall  when  music  by  Wagoner  was 
performed:     later     when    music  by 
Brahms  was  on  the  program. 

Now  when  Stravinsky  is  represented 
some  stay  away,  or,  coming,  squirm  and 
fidget.     But  the  audience  of  1931  is 


the  unmusical.  Ana  spib'rt.  mechanizing 
the  orgy  of  the  dance,  begins  to  Influ- 
ence mu.<:ical  sound  through  hardness 
and  pre<yslon  exacted  by  rhythm.  The 
sensuality  of  the  strings  is  checked  or 
driven  away.  There  Is  the  decay  of 
"Tristanesque  eroticism."  "Tristan"  Isi 
becoming  a  "petrified  miracle."  Women| 
now  decline  "to  wrap  up  the  act  of  love  ( 
in  philosophical  circumlocutions,  even  i 
eroticism  grows  mechanical.  There  is 
no  cau.se  for  yearning  where  all  is  ful- 
filment. As  the  occasion  for  a  musical 


more  tolerant  towards  Stravinsky  than  expression  of  love  disappears,  its  charm 
when  the  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  struck  vanishes.  "Progre-ssions  in  fourths  and 
terror  to  their  souls.    There  are  con-  clashes  of  .seconds  announce  sexual  in-  j 
temporaneous  composers,  favored  bv  Dr.  difference."    Weissmann  in  this  chap- 
Koussevitzky,  who  sorely  vex  the  ultra-  ter  speaks  with  the  utmost  frankness,  i 
conservatives;  .seme  of  these  composers      .  i  , 

annoy  even  the  more  receptive:  and  one     *  chapter  of  perhaps  even  greater 

or  two  whose  music  has  been  played  fi^t' vfcTol^^n^thP  wfhuLi^ 
here  this  season  are  manifestly   un-I  The  Victory  of  the  Habitual  Radio  and ' 
worthy  of  seats  at  the  tab'.e  of  the  gods  . 
or  of  the  smile  of  an  embracing  god-  , 


or  vaiifid  rhytlimicaiiy  or  5».t,"i'*.v  >-■"'"  i 
belliihed  with  ornaments,  the  tune  pre-  \ 
serves  its  integrity  and  imposes  its  mood 
even  upon  the  Hallelujahs— -which  are  \ 
surely  among  the  saddest  shouts  of 
jubilation  ever  heard.  But  it  is  a  solemn 
and  splendid  tune  and  the  unity  thai  it 
imparts  to  fne  cantata  is  impressive. 
Its  tenderest  variant  Is  that  of  the 
exquisite  duet  for  soprano  and  alto, 
"O'er  Death  no  man  could  prevail. '  In 
general  it  is  the  magnificent  and  com- 
plex choruses  that  are  the  glory  of  this 
cantata.  They  were  sung  with  admur- 
able  precision  that  had  nothing  in  it  of 
that  almost  miliUry  peremptoriness 
that  so  often  accompanies  choral  pre- 
cision. There  was  rather  a  gentle 
mood  and  timbre  that  reminded  the 
hearer  that  this  was  after  all  devotional 
music  and  which  reconciled  him  to  a  | 
lack  of  brilliance  where  brilUance  be- 
came occasionally  desiratle. 

While  •■Christ  lag"  was  never,  so  far  i 
as  is  known,  intended  to  employ  soloists 
■  and  can  be  sung  without,  "Ein  Feste 
Burg"  has  elaborate  and  florid  solo  parts 
and  expressive  recitatives,  and  occasion- 
ally wanders  far  from  its  justly  famous 
chorale.  It  has  appropriately  virile 
choruses,  some  airs  a  little  too  elaborate 
vigorously  illustrative   to  be 


de.ss. 

The  question  is  asked  by  everybody 
What  will  be  the  future  of  the  art? 


Philistines  and  radicals  should  read 
Adolf  Weissmann's  "Music  Come  to 
Earth."  Tliis  little  volume  of  148' 
pages  published  in  bold  type  by  E.  P.! 
Dutton  &  Co.  of  New  York,  deserves 
careful  reading  and  re-reading.  The[ 
German  first  edition.  "Die  Engoetterung 
der  Musik."  was  published  in  Berlin  in; 
1926.  This  translation  by  the  accom-' 
plLshed  music  critic.  Ei-ic  Blom.  is  from 
the  .second  and  posthumous  edition  of 
1930.  Wels."?mann,  a  music  critic  in 
Berlin,  a  scholarly  man  prominent  ini 
the  literary  circle,  wrote  other  books' 
worthy  of  consideration.  He  was  known 
in  this  country  al.so  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
As  Mr.  Blom  savs,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  German  crmcs  "who  admit  that, 
the  art  of  music  is  not  their  own  covin- 
try's  exclusive  concern,  as  indeed  it; 
never  was,  though  it  may  have  threat- j 
ened  to  become  so  in  the  coiu-se  of  the! 
ninetefnth  century.".  Speaking  of  "Mu- 
sic Come  to  Earth,"  Mr.  Blom  finds  it 
already  a  valuable  document:  "in  a 
hundred  years  and  more  musicians  will 
look  upotl  it  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting .sources  of  information  on  what 
they  mav  perhaps  regard  as  a  period  of 
significant  upheaval,  perhaps  —  who 
knows?— only  as  an  age  of  freaki.sh  and 
barren  endeavor." 

Weissmann  finds  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  "fundamenUl  .subversions"  in 
the  domain  of  art,  "and  it  is  music 
perhaps,  which  plays  the  greatest  part 
in  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
happened  before.  .  .  .  Mu.sic's  com- 
ing down  to  earth  need  not  be  its  ruin: 
but  its  conformance  with  this  new  world 
of  machinerv  cannot  but  change  its 
very  core."  For  now  the  machine  fet- 
ters and  drives  the  mind.  Wafer's 
romanticism  was  accepted  as  the  "ro- 
bust and  active  expression  of  German 
patriotism,  and  so  did  not  prevent  the 
military  spirit  from  manifesting  itself. 
Tlie  natural  predilection  for  the  cult'- 
v?»tion  of  music  in  Germany  was  great- 
"the  principal 


Film,"  with  the  conclusion;  '■Superfici- 
ality and  intellectual  laziness  have  won 
their  victory  and  robbed  music,  like  the 
rest,  of  its  divinity.  But  a  road  is  made 
for  new  exj>eriences  and  a  new  sort  of 
culture." 

A  discussion  of  "the  Democratic  Prin- 
ciple^'  is  followed  by  one  entitled  "The 
Almighty  Conductor."  "He  above  every 
other  musician  profits  by  the  triumph 
of  capitalism."  Richard  Strauss  Is 
named  as  one  that  dominates  mechan- 
ims  by  making  capital  twice  over,  "of 
himself  and  of  his  music."  The  Euro- 
pean conductor  is  eager  for  an  American 
appointment  in  "that  may  make  him 
economically  independent."  It  is  to 
him  that  the  "pretended  transplanta- 
tion of  musical  atmosphere  to  Amer- 
ica" is  due.  .  .  .  The  almighty  con- 
ductor," travelling  to  the  Americas, 
"does  his  utmost  to  damage  European 
musical  life  at  its  very  root." 


Weissmann  discusses  at  length  "The 
Decline  of  the  Concert";  there  Is  a 
chapter  about"  musical  festivals  and 
fairs — the  consequent  formation  of 
cliques  and  the  encroachment  of  com- 
merce. The  chapter  on  opera  as  it 
flourishes  in  various  countries,  with  the 
remarks  about  various  singers,  is  enter- 
taining. Germany  suffers  from  a  dearth 
of  tenors.  '■Eroticism  was  once  wholl.v 
bound  up  with  the  lyric  tenor.  Caruso 
reached  the  heights;  he  was  at  once  a 
man  and  a  tenor,  a  singer  and  an  ar- 
tist; but  ho  is  gone."  It  is  hard  to  find 
in  Germany  a  conductor  who  has  a 
true  •■feeling  for  and  imderstanding  of 
the  human  voice.  One  of  them  is 
Bruno  Walter."  The  number  of  suc- 
cessful new  operr.s  is  small. 

In  '•Between  Chaos  and  Machine" 
jazz  is  again  considered  and  at  greater 
length.  Stravinsky  uses  the  piano  as 
the  "mo.st  convincing  vehicle  for  the 
unemotional." 

"The  new  traffic,  by  mechanizing  art, 
has  on  the  whole  enslaved  creative 
man.  The  world's  music  wavers  be- 
tween chaos  and  machinei-y."  The  con- 
cluding chapters,  are  "From  the  Ma- 
chine to  Humanity";  "Irrepressible  Ro- 
ma ntici.>m  and  the  Latest  Musician"; 
"The  Critic's  Duty — •'let  him  point 
again  and  again  to  man.  to  life  in 


•1 


Iv  fostered  by  the  piano,         .        ■  ,  ,  -  -  ^-  ■  ^ 

means  of  expression  for  those  who  had  art,  to  music  that  is  divme  because 
■^mall  intellectual  gifts  but  great  love  ,  is  in  itj  essence  human." 

of  music,"    The  piano  readily  yielded )   

Its  secrets  even   to  the  indifferently     '  —  mr.r 

gifted-  it  became  "the  toy  of  countless  BACH  FESTUAL  . 

women  who  transferred  the  chatter  of,  Symphony  hall,  last  night,  oc-[ 

their  tongues  to  the  clatter  of  the  keys";'  purred  the  20th  Saturday  evenmg  con- 
but  it  also  brought  the  desire  to  create  ^.gj.^        Boston  Symphony  Orchestia.; 

Its  program,  differing  from  the  occasion, 
from  that  of  the  preceding  afternoons 
concert,  was  the  fifth  program  of  the 
current  Bach  festival.    The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Bach  Cantata  Club  had 
once  more  been  enlisted;  and  the  fol- 
lowing soloists  were  heard:  Alexander, 
Borovsky,  p8»nist;  Amy  Evans,  soprano; , 
Margaret  Matzenauer,  contralto;  Ricn- 
ard  Crooks,  tenor,  and  Frazer  Gange, 
bass    The  program  comprised  the  Eas- 
ter Cantata  No.  4.  "Christ  lag  im  To- 
desbanden,"  BrancSenburg  Concerto  No. 
5  in  D  (solo  piano,  Alexander  Borov- 
sky   violin,    Ricnard    Burgin;  flute, 
Georges  Laurent),  four  preludes  and 
fugues  from  the  "Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord." book  I  (No.  16  in  G  minor.  No. 
5  in  D  major.  No.  22  in  B  flat  minor. 
No.  3  in  C  sharp  major) ,  and  Cantaia 
No  80  "Em  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.  , 
The  most  truly  and  deeply  expressive 
measures  of  "Christ  lag  im  Todesban 
den"  are  perhaps  iiiose  of  the  short 
orchestral  introduction,  the  ''Smfoma, 
with  its  rich  and  mournful  harmonies 
the  elegiac  nobility  and  human  griet 
of  its  melodic  contours.  It  was  played 
with    noble    beauty    of    string  tone 
and  a  fine  breadth  of  phrase.  The 
cantata  itself  adheres  too  cioseiy  to  the 
chorale  tune  for  any  close  emotional 
correspondence  to  the  text.  Whether 
it  is  sung  by  the  sojirancw  over  a  rich- 
ly contrapuntal  choral  and  mstrumental 
accompaniment,    as    in.  ^e  oj>er^ng 
choru.s,  or  made  the  sijbject  o^,  a  fugue, 


bv  its  aid.  As  machinery  penetrated 
int.o  every  part  of  the  earth,  romanti- 
cism died.  The  musician,  .seeing  how 
few  works  of  art  live,  said  to  himself: 
••Let  us  be  practical.  To  be  practical 
Is  the  expression  of  commerce.  Com- 
merce is  the  expression  of  the  present 
day.  Let  us  paint  or  compose  in  such 
a  manner  that  our  w^orks  will  be  ex- 
hibited or  performed."  The  piano  ••de- 
prived of  its  soul,  converted  into  an  in- 
strument of  percussion,  proves  that 
music  has  come  to  earth."  'We  have 
given  only  a  faint  outline  of  an  im- 
portant chapter. 

"Sport  versus  music."  All  the  music 
of  the  19th  century  was  nervous  music. 

I  Verdi  was  a  great  exception  among 
composers:  nerves  did  not  dominate  his 

I  will.  "Both,  will  and  sensibility,  thus 
celebrated  their  victory  in  a  develop- 
ment that  continued  down  to  the  old 
age  of  the  master  who  w-as  an  excep- 
tional phenomenon  of  the  closing  19th 
century," 

"Sport  .seeks  to  desensualize,"  .  .  . 
The  contest  against  eroticism  in  sport 
aL'50  becomes  a  contest  again.st  art." 
The  new  psychic  changes,  especially 
those  in  women,  make  the  artist  run 
the  risk  of  loneline.ss.  The  fox  trot, 
jazz  tries  to  set  sport  to  music.  Jazz, 
purged  of  its  primitive  nature,  cor- 
responds to  the  tempo  of  our  time.  It 
i>:  ra.^ilv  intelligible:  the  short  cut  for 


the  "Confiteor." 

The  soloists  al.so  sang  excellently 
though  theirs  is  a  relatively  small  share 
in  the  mass.  Mme.'  Matzenaucr"s  ex- 
pressive and  technically  admirable  sing- 
ing of  her  airs,  especially  the  "Agnus 
Dei,"  again  commanded  admiration. 
Miss  Evans's  voice,  though  used  with 
unequal  .skill,  had  at  its  best  a  very 
pleasing  brightness.  Mr.  Crooks  again 
used  his  l^ne  voice  with  notable  intelli- 
gence and  beauty  of  tone,  particularly 
in  the  "Benedictus."  while  Mr.  Gauge 
once  more  did  excellent  work  in  his  two 
airs. 

The  sensitive  work  of  tho.se  members 
of  the  orchestra  who  played  the  obbli- 
gati  for  violin,  flute,  horn  and  oboe 
d'amore  added  notably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  airs  in  which  they  were  em- 
ploj'ed. 

The  the  close  of  the  concert  the 
audience  that  packed  the  hall  expre.ssed 
its  delight  in  this  great  music  and  in  j 
the  outstanding  brilliance  of  its  per-  [ 
formance  witla  an  enthusiasm  more  \ 
tempestuous  tlian  any  other  demon- 
stration of  the  kind  within  recent  mem- 
orj'.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  soloists, 
together  with  Dr.  Davison  and  Mr. 
Woodworth,  who  had  so  excellently  pre- 
pared the  choruses,  were  recalled  again 
and  again  to  receive  thunderous  ap- ' 


or  too    vi5UAUL**jij    *.*wwv.»- — " 
thoroughly  musical,  but  others  that  are 
of  great  beauty  and  range  of  expression.  . 
The  beautiful  bass  recitative  "Consider  ,  piause.   Dr.  Koussevitzky.  to  whose  de-  , 
then"    was   excellently  sung   by   Mr.  i  yotion  and  enthusiasm  the  success  of  I 
Gange — who  can  be  relied  upon  to  singj^^e  festival  just  ended  was  so  largely 
InteUigently  always,  and  expressively,  .jj^g  .,^.35  presented  with  a  large  wreatlx 
whenever  his  part  is  not  too  low  or  too  |by  representatives  of  the  Harvard  and 
fast.  The  first  chorale,  sung  in  unison,  pjajpljffg  choruses,  amid  a  stovm  of 

  / — +v^o    i-,olr»    r\i    Qn    insnlred  1  +  «, 


was  (with  the  help  of  an  inspired 
printer's  error)  translated  in  the  pro- 
gram "If  all  the  world  with  friends  were 
filled,  A  host  that  would  devour  us  .  .  ." 

Miss  Evans's  voice  seemed  under  bet- 
ter control  than  hitherto,  and  Mme. 
Matzenauer  made  the  most  cf  such  op- 
portunities as  came  her  way.  Mr. 
Crooks,  a  trifle  throaty  last  night,  did 


however,  some  vigorous  and  spurited  the  following 


congratulatory  noises  to  which  the  great 
throng  of  singers  and  players  upon  tha  , 
platfoi-m  added  their  quota.        S.  S. 

ESTA  CANTOR  i 

Esta  Cantor,  soprano,  assisted  by  « 1 
small  orchestra  of  players  from  Uia 
People's  Symphony,  gave  a  concert  last ' 
night  at  Jordan  hall.  The  program  wa* 


singing. 

In  the  fifth  Brandenburg  concerto 
MM.  Burgin  and  Laurent  earned  ap- 
plause by  their  delightfully  clean  ar" 

1  sensitive  playing  of   their  imporUi 
parts.    Mr.  Borovsky,  a  trifle  too  heay^ 

I  at  times  for  the  delicate  balance  of  tU^ 
ensemble,  played  the  extraordmaril^ 
elaborate  (though  musically  immteresti 
ing)  clavier  part  with  remarkablg 
agility  and  with  notably  intelligent  am. 
tasteful  musicianship.  The  orchestra  a:. 
a  whole,  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  aler, 
dii-ection,  gave  a  most  pleasing  per-. 
formance  of  this  lively  work.  I 
Mr.  Borovsky,  very  enthusiastically 
applauded  for  his  work  in  the  concerto, 
again  won  an  extremely  cordial  demon- 
stration of  approval  by  his  playing  of 
a  set  of  preludes  and  fugues.  Always 
clear  in  his  part  playing,  he  was  at  \his 
excellent  best  in  the  faster  and  lighter 
of  these  pieces — in  the  G  major  and  C 
sharp  major  preludes  and  fugues— 
where  he  had  grace  and  a  light  touch 
that  was  absent  from  the  others,  for 
Mr.  Borovsky  inclines  at  times  to 
squareness.  In  response  to  the  applause 
■he  added  the  C  minor  prelude  and 
fugue,  No.  2  of  the  First  Book. 

Today  at  4:30  and  8:30  the  mass  In 
B  minor  will  be  rep:ated.  S.  S. 


}\Le.L  S  O 


PENSION  FI  ND  CONCERT 

Bach's    masterpiece,    tne    B  mine 
Mass,  with  vi'hich  on  Wednesday  laS 
the     Boston     Symphony  Orchestr| 
opened  its  Bach  Festival,  was  repeatel 
yesterday  at  its  close  in  aid  of  th 
"orchestra's  pension  fund.  The  perform! 
ance  was  again  divided  into  two  por- 
tions of  convenient  length,  the  KyrW 
and  Gloria  being  sung  in  the  after-i 
noon,   and  the  Credo.   Sanctus.  ano 
Agnus  Dei  in  the  evehing.  The  inters 
mission  of  some  two  hours  and  a  hall 
avoided  overtaxing  the  voices  of  those 
who  sing  and  the  attention  of  those 
who  listen :  it  insured  a  performance  of| 
more  sustained  excellence  and  an  audi-j 
ence  capable  of  enjoying  it. 

The  chorus  was,  of  course,  agam 
composed  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
(trained  respectively  by  Dr.  Davison 
and  Mr.  Wallace  Woodworth):  the  .so- 
!  loists  were  Amy  Evans,  soprano.  Mar- 
garet Matzenauer,  contralto,  Richard 
Croo;^s,  tenor,  and  Eraser  Gange.  bass. 
Instrumental  solos  incidental  to  the 
score  were  olayed  by  Burgin.  concert- 
master:  Boetcher.  horn:  M.  M.  Speyer 
and  Devergie,  oboe  d'amore;  Albert 
Snow  was  organist.  ,  . , 

Under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  vivid  and 
inspired  direction  the  performance,  by 
orchestra  and  singers  alike,  was  one  of 
overwhelming    brUliance.     Fiom  the 
sombre  masmificence  of  the  oi>ening 
Kyrie  Elelson  to  the  exhilarating  jubi-  | 
lance  of  the  "Et  Resurrexit,"  the  soar-  j 
ing  exaltation  of  the  "Sanctus,"  andj 
the    Impressive    power-  of    the  final 
"Osanna"   and   "Dona  Nobis  Pacem,"  I 
the  singing  of  the  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cliffe chorus  was  of  the  mast  stirring 
quality— fresh,  ardent,  alive,  agile  and 
full  of  movement.    They  could  achieve 
a  deep  expre.sslvene.ss,  too,  in  the  "Qui 
'  Tollis,"  in  "Et   Incamatus,"   in  the , 
i  "Crucifixus."  in  the  adagio  section  of 


if  Ynn  Dajrask  Rose,  from  "Susanna 
cHantlp))-   As  ■When  the  Povp,   from  Aq* 
and  Galatea"   ( Handel  i  :  So  Siha.  1  I  h©  Liit,» 
and  Harp  AwaUe.  from  "Judas  Marrabaens 
h  Handel  1.     .Miss  Cantor  and         ^ „ 

Scona  from  "The  Oncket  on  the  Hearth. 
Ah.    The.v    Are    Love'y    (Goldmidrk) .    Ml6i  | 

r^Sone's  -with  piano— A  Son?  of  Foiir  Sea'j 
tUnns  (Foote):  A  Dream  Within .  a.  Dream 
liL.oeflpr>-  the  Lament  (Chadwick)  :  th« 
il.ute  .'Still  ■Whi.siifrs  in  the  Wind  ( Bajian- 
Minei-  Charm  <lhe  conipoper  at  the  riauo; 
UGehhardi.     Miss  Cantor. 

Dovft  Sono  irom  "Le  >oz7.e  di  .Fifai-O  ] 
(Mn/.art)  :  In  Uomini.  from  Cnsi  Fan  i 
Tune"    (Mozart).     Miss    Canior    and  or- 

'  ''mite  suite — En  Bateau,  rortefe.  Minuet*  \ 
Ballet.  (Debiiss.v).    On-hestra.  i 
{'losinir    seiia,    from     "juurrczia     Ror»ia  i 
(Dnnizelii).     Miss  Cantor  and  orehestra,.  j 

Miss  Cantor,  in  this  first  public  con-  : 
cert  of  hers,  displayed  many  unusual  , 
gifts.  Hers  is  a  light,  fresh,  clear  voice;  ' 
she  has  been  well  schooled— knows  how 
to  turn  a  phrase  in  the  proper  style  or 
the  composer  she  is  singing;  she  is  sen 
sitive  not  only  to  the  line  and  color  o. 
music,  but  to  poetry  as  well,  aiid  her 
enunciation  Ls  accurate,  unforced,  an« 
clear.    To  her  singing  she  brings  re- 
sponsiveness and  charm. 

When  she  has  gained  further  security 
in  the  use  of  her  voice,  and  has  added 
greater  variety  to  her  abilities,  she  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  Boston's  group 
cf  concert  artists. 

The  three  Handel  airs  With  whlcft 
Miss  Cantor  opened  her  share  of  the 
program,  she  sang  with  grace  and  » 
(•=rtain  pleasing  ingenuousness  (whlcn 
in  these  days  of  self-conscious  artistry 
is  a  rare  charm).  Nervousness  no 
doubt  accounted  for  a  certain  lack  of 
breadth  that  made  Itself  manifest  In 
thin  tone  and  uncertain  breath  con- 
trol—theee  faults  were  not  so  evident 
later  in  the  concert.  "Ah.  They  ar» 
Lovely"— a  pretty  scene  from  GoW- 
mark's  operetta.  "The  Cricket  on  th» 
Hearth,"  Miss  Cantor  sang  so  well  a3 
to  engender  the  thought  that  she  might 
well  give  attention  to  operetta  ana 
light  opera— perhaps  also  musical  com- 
edy, unless  .she  is  too  innately  musical 
for  that!  ... 

Her  group  of  five  songs  with  Piano 
revealed  that  she  attempts,  generally 
successfully,  to  color  her  voict  when 
the  text  of  the  song  and  the  muslMi 
phrase  demand  It,  and  that  she  com- 
mands a  rather  widely  varied  sense  or 
atmosphere  and  of  musical  emotioru 
Her  singing  of  Heinrich  Gebhardt  s  ex- 
uberant .song,  "Charm"  (the  composer 
provided  the  brUllant  piano  accompani- 
ment) won  hearty  applause  for  botli 
pianist  and  singer. 

Miss  Cantor's  sense  of  style,  .so  evi- 
dent in  the  two  Mozart  arias,  stood  her 
well  in  stead  when  she  came  to  \m 
difficult  and  taxing  air  from  "LucrezJB, 
Borgia."  Her  excellent  pitch  was  es- 
pecially noticed  here.  ,  .  ^  ^  ^ 
A  tendency  to  let  her  high  tones  re- 
treat into  the  head,  a  too  pronounced 
portamento,  and  less  volume  than  sne 
could  command  (though  she  is  to  be 
commended  for  keeping  the  voice  lipht 
enough  to  float  clearly)  are  faults  that 
further  study  and  experience  will 
doubtless  dissipate. 

The   orchestra,   under   the  capable 
baton  of  Thompson  Stone,  accompanied 
Miss   Cantor,  and   also  played, 
charmingly,  some  short  pieces  of  De- 
bu.ssy.  ,  , 

Tlie  large  audience  was  bountiful 
with  applause  and  there  were  many 
gift^  of  flowers  for  Miss  Cantor.  E.  B. 
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Tbut  It.  IS  gSlBtW      11       1.1       the  soforsulto  playod  by  Miss  Mona«n;u 
i'!''turc  that  jou  Lhuik  oi  afterwai'd^  antly  graceful  music  quite 
I  reminiscent  smiles 


1,.  „:    ,1     .  lOl. 

I  I'onrjid  Nacel 
.  .  Siiln*y  l''ox 

 Bi-tto  DaviB 

 7...   ZnfM  Pllt» 

.  . .'  •Slim  Siiiiimerville 

\  ,n   ,  CharlPfl  Wiiinlne»r 

•r  I   7  ^. .  Kmma  ininn 

\»  ,p11   .-.     Bon  Roach 

II  ,  Mwn    David  nuraiul 

uiilt*  theme  of  discussion  among 
111-  ::i-;r,  minds  of  Hollywood  Is  what 
lii'  likr  to  call  the  "trend,"  or  tJie 
!v  preference  of  motion  picture  au- 
>ii(  i\s  for  this  or  that  type  of  picture.  . 
II  e  oulv  were  certain  of  the  trend," 
Uu  ■  Rrcal  minds  wUl  say,  "we  could 
sn  iliG  public  what  it  wanted  and, 
nr  IDS,  make  some  money."  All  of 
ih     ^  vorv  amusing.   If  the  producers 

a  concentrate  on  the  production  of  . 
a<x      pictures,  honestly  and  expertly 
coi  u  ucted  and  performed,  tJie  "trend" 
would  take  care  of  Itself;  and  as  likely 
as  not  It  might  be  found  that  this  same 
trend  is  toward  "human  nature"  pic- 
tures,  stories   of  common,  every-day 
folk  with  a  recognizable  plot,  plenty  of 
simple  humor,  and  a  composite  of  small-  j 
town  characterizations.  | 
M  evidence  of  this  modest  contention,  i 
consider  the  screen  adaptation  of  Booth 
Tarkmiirton's  novel  of  mid-western  pro-  | 
vinei.ilism  called  "The  Flirt,"  and  now, 


film 

ton, 

foi- 


d  ns  "Bad  Sister."  Mr.  Tarklng- 
iis  author  and  playwTight,  Is  noted 
.imazing  knowledge  of  the  in- 
Mts  of  his  characters  and, 
.\-,  for  his  unerring  portraits 
erage  small  boy.  These  pene- 
trating powers  were  evinced  In  "The 
Flirt,  '  and  to  a  gratifying  degree  they 
are  preserved  in  the  picture.  The  only 
pity  1^  that  for  some  unknown  reason 
Mr",  Henley,  the  director,  was  con- 
.strM  to  hasten  the  latter  part  of  the 
niiii  ;i..ik-inB  a  single  line  of  dialogue 
yeri  e  <  xplanatorily  for  a  scene  withheld. 
One  uui.>;t  guess  at  to6  much;  whereas 
an  added  10  minutes  would  have  helped 
immensely  in  completing  the  story  to 
the  audience's  satisfaction. 

Marianne  Madison,  a  selfish,  shallow 
girl  with  many  honest  suitors,  makes 
one  big  mistake  when  she  takes  up  with 
a  .stranger  in  town,  one  Val  Corliss, 
whose  cool  audacity  and  practised  hand 
at  love-makiag  intirlgueB  her.  She 
forges  hei-  father's  name  to  a  paper 
commcuding  Corliss's  wildcat  scheme  of 
a  money-making  factory  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  collects  large  sums  from 
Madi.son'.s  colleagues  and  skips  town, 
taking  Marianne  with  him.  Overnight 
It    hnndons  hei\  and  she  returns  home. 
o\v  offers  to  marry  young  Llndley, 
.or,  but  he  has  decided  that  her 
T^ura,  a  quiet,   timid  mouse, 
.  be  a  safer  helpmeet.   So  she  ac- 
Wade  Trumbull,  fat  and  prosper- 
and  he.  following  her  confession  as 
^  the  forgery,  takes  over  Madison's 
ligations  to  his  defrauded  friends.  i 
It  is  in  the  many  details  of  familyi 
life,  homely  speech,  unforced  situation.s,i 
and  amusing  pranks  of  the  lad  Hed-j 
rick,  that  the  picture  quickly  gains  fa-| 
Iror,  so  that  laughter  floats  througl 
tfie  theatre  contagiously.   Miss  Fox  an 
Miss  Davis  make'  tlieii-  screen  debu 
in  the  roles  of  the  contrasted  daugh 
ters,  the  one  doing  well  in  a  disagreeabli 
part,  tlic  other  applying  that  same  ap 
pealing  quality  of  repression  and  oi 
humble   patience   which  marked  he: 
stage  performance  as  Hedvig  in  "Thd 
Wild  Duck."    Master  Durand  is  very 
natural  as  the  impish  Hedrick.  and  thei 
■thers  give  praiseworthy  bits.  'W.  E.  G.  ' 


Juliette  Hn 
-  ,  .wcicty  hcirc.s.s,  falls  in  love  wiili 
Hap  Harrlgan,  a  riveter  who  tosses  oni] 
of  hts  red-hot  plwythlngs  through  jiei-| 
window  by  nvistako.  Her  effort.s  t<v 
make  him  marry  her  are  thwarted  by 
il^p's  unwlUingne.ss  to  live  on  the 
inon<^/  «r  the  girl  he  loves.  Worse  than 
thati,  she  invites  him  and  his  frlend.s, 
Bill  and  Margie,  to  a  houseparty,  tell- 
ing her  parents  that  Hap  Is  an  archi- 
tect. The  truth  is  blurted  out  by  Bill, 
Willie  slightly  exhilarated,  and  Hap,  be- 
lieving that  Juliette  is  ashamed  of  his 
companion,  walks  out. 

Several  weeks  later,  JiUiette  learn,s 
where  Hap  Is  working,  rents  a  room 
across  from  his  place  of  occupation, 
sticks  a  board  out  the  window  and 
crawls  across.  They  then  decide  to 
marry  on  condition  that  they  live  on 
Hap  s  wages  and  not  on  Juliette's  bank 
account.  Ben  Lyon  does  nicely  as  the 
tough  and  self-respecting  riveter,  while 
Ona  Mimson  make.s  a  charming 
Juliette.  The  comedy  relief  is  ably 
handled  by  Inez  Courtcnay  and  Tom 
Dugan,  the  latter  of  whom  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Warren  Hymer. 
In  all  honesty,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  interpolated  songs  aren't  particu 
larly  interesting  and  the  Jokes  are  old, 
but  the  situations  and  the  acting  are 
entertaining  enough  to  make  an  amus- 
ing film.— E.  L.  H. 


PARK 
"The  Last  Dance" 

An  air-lciikins-  srrfe;n  drama  arlaplM  hy 
.I.Kk  'J'kwiiIc.v  trom  hi.<  own  sconario  ,■  di- 
re,<:irfi  by  Seott  Pembi-oke  and  presonteii  bv 
.\ii(lible  Pictures.  Inc..   with  the  lollowinf 

Sally  Kelly  Vera  Epynold.; 

'J'lini  Maltoy  Ia,son  Rohards 

.s;ini  Wisf  George  Chandlei- 

pyhrl  KoUy  Gerlnide  Short 

">'■■>"  Kelly.  Harry  Todrl 

'  JIa'    Kelly  Lillian  Lp.iffhton 

■  R.ihe"  LaMarr  Mimi  Alvarpz 

■'onns  Lyntnn  Brpni. 

'•-dear  James  Herl7. 

JiUoien  Abbott,.,..  Henr.r  TloqiiemorA 

Weber  -/red^  'VValtoti 

Talking  p-ictures  .supplant  silent  films, 
new  technique  replaces  old,  but  there 
is  one  variety  of  plot  that  will  never 
lose  its  popularity.  Like  Tennyson's 
brook,  the  Cinderalla  romance  goes  on 
forever,  and  people  still  come  back  for 
more.  If  you  don't  believe,  go  to  the 
Park  Theatre  and  see  "The  Last  Dance." 
Brought  up  to  date,  set  in  a  cheap  dance 
hall,  the  protagonists  remain  the  same: 
the  poor  little  girl  with  her  dreams  of 
something  above  her  drab  life  and  the 
rich,  ha,ndsome  youth  whom  fate  sends 
to  be  her  pfi-ince  chanriing.  With  so 
familiar  a  foundation,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  anything  very  novel, 
but  the  film  holds  frequently  amusing 
sequences  along  with  some  that  are  so 
badly  acted  as  to  be  unintentionally 
laughable. 

Sally  Kelly,  supporting  her  family  by 
working  in  a  cheap  dance  hall,  decides 
that  it  would  be  fun  to  be  engaged  to  a 
wealthy  and  handsome  young  man  who 
could  take  her-  away  from  poverty  and 
family  quarrels.  She  buys  an  engage- 
ment ring  on  the  instalment  plan  and 
tells  her  friends  that  her  fiance  is  Tom 
Malloy,  a  millionaire  bachelor.  The 
news  gets  into  the  papers  and  presently 
Tom,  hearing  of  his'  fictitious  engiage- 
ment,  comes  to  ha\'e  a  look  at  Sally. 
He  takes  to  her  at  once,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  "Babe"  La  Marr,  a  sporty 
young  lady  with  designs  on  him  her- 
self. For  a  time  Tom  keeps  his  identity 
under  cover,  while  Sally's  parents  buy 
all  .sorts  of  expensive  fumitiu-e  in  the 
expectation  of  coming  affluence.  Pres- 
ently Sally  finds  out  who  Tom  really  ik 
and  then,  believing  that  he  takes  their 
aflair  as  a  joke,  refuses  to  see  him. 

"Babe"  lA  Marr  hasn't  yet  given  Bp 
the  fight,  however,  and  throws  ttnother 


v.urtUy 

of  performance  as  many  of  the  son- 
atas of  the  more  celebrated  Ale,ssandro 
Scarlatti.  Minor  composers  In  the  late 
17th  and  10th  centuries,  an  age  of 
formal,  objective  and  decorative  music, 
are  less  humlliatlngly  inferior  to  the 
great  ones  than  are  the  second  and 
third-raters  of  the  romantic  19th. 

Miss  Monaghan  Is  endowed  ns  re- 
gards technique,  with  a  natural  and 
exceptional  fluency,  accuracy  and  ease. 
She  di.splays  in  general  also  a  light 
grace  of  style  and  a  musical  taste  that 
seem  no  less  innate  and  unforced.  The 
pr,^ise  must  be  qualified.  In  the  Bach 
fugue  wlilch  ste^'d  at  the  head  of  her 
program,  her  part-playing  was  indis- 
tinguLshably  blurred  by  being  played  far 
too  rapidly  and  softly  and  with  too 
much  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal.  Here 
and  there  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram were  sudden  intrusions  of  an  ar- 
bitrate and  excessive  rubato;  but  these 
moments  were  rare.  Miss  Monaghan's 
rl;ythm  being  usually  admirably  alive 
and  onward  moving. 

Both  Zipoli  and  Scarlatti  received 
graceful  treatment  at  Miss  l^Ionaghan's 
hands — though  the  latter,  with  a  slight- 
ly less  subdued  and  restrained  tone- 
production  might  have  sparkled  more 
characteristically.  Two  of  the  less 
hackneyed  mazurkas  of  Chopin  were 
played  with  a  poetic  irusight  free  from 
exaggeration  and  pose,  but  with  no  hint 
of  the  vigorous  dance  that  always  lies 
more  or  less  concealed  within  these 
little  tone-poems  and  whose  strong 
rhythm  should  be  constantly  perceptible 
beneath  their  surface.  The  F  major 
Etude  was  a  delightfully  played  arabes- 
que; the  B  minor  had  in  its  rushing 
chromatic  octoves  a  barbaric  strength, 
an  element  ,in  Chopin's  music  that  is 
too  often  overlooked,  in  its  poetic  mid- 
dle section  a  suave  beauty.  Miss  Mona- 
ghan  played  the  great  F  minor  Ballade 
most  musically,  sensitively,  and  with 
understanding.  Thankful  for  this  fact, 
one  might  easily  forgive  a  tempera- 
mental inability  to  penetrate  its  emo- 
tional depths.  At  least  she  made  no 
bungling  attempt  to  feign  a  romantic 
despair,  struck  no  sentimental  pose. 

She  was  perhaps  most  successful  of 
all  in  Griffes'  "Fountain  of  the  Acqua 
Paola,  "  painting  an  utterly  enchanting 
tone  pictture  that  did  honor  both  to  the 
composer's  delightful  piece  of  imagi- 
native impressionism  and  to  the  pian- 
ist's own  sympathetic  imagination  and 
technical  skill.  In  Debussy's  "Bruyeres," 
and  especially  in  "L'Isle  joyeuse,"  she 
was  hardly  less  successful  in  translating 
into  sound  and  rhythm  the  composer's 
intention,  and  pleasing  her  audience. 

Miss  Monaghan,  whose  concert  had 
proved  her  to  be  a  young  pianist  of  un- 
usual gifts,  despite  her  present  limita- 
tions, was  very  warmly  applauded.  She 
responded  with  encores,  S.  S. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
i   .  Hot  Heiress" 

All  all-talkinc  screen  comedy  -with  story 
by  HTbcrt  Fields:  inusir  and  lyrics  bv 
Ricbardi  TlodBPrs  and  Lorpnz  Hart;  directed 
hy  Clarence  Badger  and  presented  b.v  First 
INatiiinal  and  Vitaphone  -with  the  lollowing- 

casl  : 

H,iii  Harriran    Ben  Lyon 

1, lull.  MP  Hunter    Ona  Miin«in 

'    I    Wallfr  XMdg-pon 

K      'iiigan   Tom  Dusan 

M;    Hunter  . . . ;   Holmes  HcrbPit 

I  .M,u  iTip;  Inez  Courteimv 

,  I.Ola,    TheUna  To.l.l 

.Mrs,  Hiintpr   ^  ;..  Nclla  Walker,  „.ih-  ^   ;.  — ^v^j 

Some  remarks  have  been  passed  of  acthf<,  "^.^^^.^f.^^-;^  ^^St.^^'"^  l.ttle  Sally, 
late  to  the  effect  that  there  were  to' jason  rok  "^^^^^^^  genuine  feeling, 

be  no  more  musical  comedies  on  the  thf  likfw™  if  ^-'i'^,^^^  ^ 
screen,  but  you'll  never  believe  them  cooner  offlrf  S^ml  T^*"^'    ^^d  George 
!  after  seeing  "The  Hot  Heiress'' ■  now  iaTwiE   th^  His.^l!^? 
.showing  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon  fead^r       '         d'^appointed  orchestra 
theatres.  One  sequence  in  particular  is 
tJTDjeal  of  musical  piritire  technique: 
Ben  Lyon  and  Tom  Dugan  are  per- , 
ceived  tossing  redhot  rivets  around  orl 


wTencn"^Jlto~the  work^  by  getting  Sally 
to  sign  what  she  thinks  is  a  renuncia- 
tion of  all  claim  to  Tom  but  is  instead 
a,n  action  for  breach  of  promise.  This 
starts  a  lot  more  trouble  which  is  cleared 
up  in  the  end  by  Sally's  unlucky  suitor, 
Sam  Wise.  Cinderella  marries  her 
prince  and  all  is  well.   Barbara  Rey- 


E.  L.  H. 


^^^i"'-Je^a^^i,^^1-pr^when 

^^r.  Lyon   begin*  "P,.anf 

about :  "NobodyX^ 

mother."    Maybrs?' bu  ''"^ 

^  io.  out  no  one  took 

...  ..Z'^-^'  ^^^^  or- 

The  film 


air. 

and  very  well  a<Ied""b7'a  lik'^hL  . 
Ben  Lyon  In 


ed'^by ^^^J,^^'"i«8 

iie  is  better 

litely  for  chara  cation  Ltb"^  ^u^^' 

n  straight  roma   ic  ro^^  than 

"The  Hot  Heir  ^s"  wi  .  • 
he-  .screen  bv  ' 

lodg.ns  and  Hal  mtSr.,  ^'^^"^^^ 

nay  bp  somelh*-'  il.  ''"htrived 

^  'artling 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Lucille  Monaghan,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  at  Jordan  haU.  She 
played  the  following  program:  Bach, 
prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor;  Zipoli, 
buite  in  B  minor  (Preludio,  Correntc, 
Aria,  Finale);  Scarlatti,  Sonata  in  D 
major;  Chopin,  T«-o  Maztirkas  (Op  41 
No,  4  and  Op.  56,  No.  1),  Two  Etudes 
^'  25,  No.  10), 

Ballade  in  P  minor;  Griffes,  The  Foun- 
tain of  the  Acqua  Paola;  Medtner, 
i'airy  Tale;  Debussy,  Bruyeres,  L'Isle 
joyeuse.  The  unfamiUar  name  of  Zip- 
ou  IS  probably  that  of  Domenico  Zipoli, 
a  Neapohtan  by  birth,  who  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Gesu  in  Rome  in  1696  and  who  later 
published  a  good  deal  of  music  for 
the  organ  and  the  harpsichord  His 


probably  the  same  dipper  which  Laith 
uses  for  his  Sunday  night  collections. 
At  the  left  a  grand  piano,  at  the  right 
the  organ  console,  and  elsewhere  two 
rocking  chairs,  a  small  table  and  Seth's 
guitar. 

The  captain  opened  the  "githering" 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  Mr.  Lord's  idea  of 
presenting  dowji  east  folks  as  they  really 
are  and  not  in  caricature,  sang  several 
bass  solos,  and  led  an  audience  which 
needed  scant  urging  in  the  singing  of 
hymns  from  Seth  Parker's  Hymnal,  2000 
ccpies  of  which  had  been  distributed 
through  the  hall.  On  departing,  more 
were  purchased  than  surrendered  at 
the  door.  In  time  Ssth  appsarcd.  a 
short,  stocky  figure  in  a  nondescript 
suit,  including  what  looked  like  a  home- 
knitted  vest.  A  wig  of  white  hair  and 
false  whiskers  to  match  surrounded  his 
face.  A  high  collar  and  black  string 
tie  completed  the  make-up.  He  walked 
with  a  peculiar  little  shuffle;  he  used 
his  hands  expressively.  But  it  was  the 
voice  which  caught  the  audience,  that 
friendly  voice  which  has  brought  com- 
fort to  thousands,  whatever  their  re- 
ligious tenets. 

Seth  told  a  number  of  stories,  mostly 
elaborations  of  his  radio  talks.  He  read 
amusing  items  from  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Jonesport  Star.  He  tvi'anged  his 
guitar,  kept  time  with  on  3  fcot  and 
led  the  congregation  in  "You  Go  to 
Your  Church  and  I'll  Go  to  Mine"  and 
several  other  now  fcimiliar  hymns.  And, 
to  employ  a  low  expression,  the  folks 
out  front  "ju=t  ate  it  up!"  If  they 
could  have  .sat  down  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned baked  bean  supper  after  that 
"sing"  they  would  have  been  ecstati- 
cally happy. 

After  a  brief  interlude  with  th's!  cap- 
tain as  spokesman,  Mr.  Lord  reappeared 
m.inus  make-up,  to  tell  some  more 
stories,  to  lead  in  one  more  hymn.  Prob- 
ably, if  Billy  Sunday  had  been  there 
[he  would  have  called  hoarsely  for  con- 
Iverts.  Seth  Parker  doesn't  have  to  call 
Ifor  them.  He  has  them.       W.  E.  G. 


mat,  part  ol  \'/:ishlnston  county,' 
Me.,  ccmpr.sing  Jonenport,  Machlas, 
Surrey,  Ellsworth  and  Steuben,  seemed 
to  be  pretty  well  represented  at  Seth 
Parker's  "githering"  In  Symphony  hall 
last  evening.  Other  sections  of  Maine 
probably  figured  In  it  as  well,  for  the 
hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
three  distant  rows  on  the  floor,  was 
packed.  One  could  tell  that  these  men 
and  women,  most  of  them  of  that  com- 
fortable age  which  is  capable  of  recog- 
nizing and  appreciating  old-fashioned 
ways  and  speech  and  character,  knew 
precsely  why  they  were  there.  They 
had  heard  Seth  Parker  and  his  Jones- 
port  neighbors  many  a  Sunday  night 
over  the  radio,  and  they  were  eager 
to  sec  Seth  "in  the  flesh:  Seth  Parker, 
the  man  who  in  a  fsw  brief  months 
has  spread  his  simple  non-seclarian 
homilies  and  hymns  across  the  land 
through  a  network  of  broadcasting 
stations,  the  man  whose  quavery  voice 
and  kindly  chuckle  they  had  learned 
to  love. 

Perhaps  they  hoped  also  to  see  Lizzie 
and  Cefu.s,  Laith  and  Jane,  "Ma" 
Parker,  of  course,  and  Capt.  Bangs. 
The  captain  was  present,  as  one  knew 
the  moment  Raymond  Hunter  ex- 
claimed, ■  "Bless  my  rudder."  So  was 
Polly  Robertson,  the  accompanist  for 
the  singers,  both  at  organ  and  piano. 
The  others,  it  was  announced,  will 
Visit  Boston  about  a  month  hence, 
v.'hen  they  will  present  a  two-act  play 
prepared  and  directed  by  Seth,  who, 
it  might  as  well  be  said  here  as  later, 
is  Phillips  H.  Lord,  a  Bowdoin  gradu- 
ate, now  in  his  29th  year,  and  a  very 
active  and  busy  young  man. 

The  stage  was  set  simply.  Black 
drapes  at  the  back,  crimson  drapEs  at 
the  sides;  a  tall  fireplace  back  centre, 
tet  off  by  an  imitation  brick  mantel  on 
which  rested  a  clock  which  actually 
ticked  off  the  seconds,  two  candlesticks, 
an  old-fashjoned  vase  and  a  tin  dipper, 

HIETROPOMTAN 
"A  Connecticut  Yankee'* 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
William  Conselman  from  the  novel  entitled 
"A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Kinff 
Arthur,"  by  Mark  Twain:  directed  by  David 
Butler  and  presented  by  Fox  Films,  with,  the 
tollowintr  oast:  „.,,,  _ 

'Hank  (Sir  Boss)  ^^iH  Roserg 

•  King-  Arthur  ..William  Farnum 

Alisande   Maureen  O'Sullivan 

(flarencp   Frank  Albcrlsou 

Oueen  Morgan  Le  Faj'  Myrna  Loy 

'Sir  Saframor  Mitohpll  Harris 

Merlin   Brandon  Hurst 

j  We  have  nothing  but  sympathy  for 
any  one  who  cannot  enjoy  Will  Rogers 
in  "A  Connecticut  Yankee,"  now  show- 
ing at  the  MetropoUtan  Theatre,  for  it  | 
is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  amusing  | 
pictures  that  have  been  shown  in  this 
neighborhood  in  many  months.  Mark 
Twain's  idea  of  putting  a  representative 
of  the  19th  century  back  in  the  6th 
was  nothing  short  of  inspired  at  the 
time  he  UTOte  it,  and  it  is  just  as  funny 
now.  What  if  King  Arthur  and  the 
boss  are  rescued  from  Queen  Morgan  le 
Fay's  Utile  hanging  party  by  knights 
in  full  dress  armor,  carrying  machine 
guns  and  riding  in  Fords  instead  of  on 
motorcycles?  Certainly  yesterday's  au- 
dience hailed  the  sight  with  howls  of 
glee.  Will  himself  has  a  perfectly  won- 
derful time,  substituting  his  own  wise- 
cracks for  those  of  Mark  Twain  and 
making  an  excellent  job  of  it  Into  the 
bargain.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
laugh  imtil  you  see  Will,  all  dressed 
up  in  a  suit  of  mail,  being  hoisted  on 
board  an  elaborately  caparisoned  steed. 
If  you  don't  think  that's  the  right  word, 
go  and  see  for  yourself. 

There  is  a  brief  prologue  in  which 
Hank,  later  the  boss,  goes  to  repair  the 
radio  of  an  eccentric  gentleman  who 
believes  that  he  can  tune  in  on  the 

past  A  suit  of  armor  falls  on  his  head  t 
and  he  wakes  up  back  in  the  sixth  cen-  i 
tury  to  find  Sir  Sagramor  prodding  hini 
with  his  lance.  Sentenced  to  be  burnea 
for  a  magician.  Hank  saves  himself  by 
pretending  to  be  the  cause  of  an  eclipie 
of  the  sun.  Installed  as  prime  mmister. 
he  soon  has  the  court  of  Camelot  run- 
ning on  the  basis  of  an  efficient  fac- 
tory, with  pages  on  roller  skates  and 
armored  knights  riding  ai-ound  with  ad- 
vertising placards.  He  even  has  a  re- 
fuelling and  oiling  station  for  knights 
with  creaky  suits  of  mail.  Presently 
there  comes  a  tournament  In  which 
Hank,  dressed  a^  a  cowboy,  ropes  Sir 
Sagramor  and  pulls  him  around  the 
tourney  field, 

Morgan  le  Fay,  King  Arthur's  sister, 
kidnaps  his  daughter  Ali^ande,  with 
whom  Clarence,  Hank's  right-hand  man 
and  future  ancestor,  is  in  love.  Hank 
and  the  King  ride  to  the  rescue,  are 
captured  and  a*iout  to  be  hanged  when 
Clarence  leads  up  the  knights  in  the 
aforesaid  automobiles.  Hank  goes  to 
the  dungeons  to  rescue  the  prisoners, 
the  castle  is  blown  up  and  he  wakes  up, 
still  pinned  under  the  suit  of  armor. 

The  two  periods  are  linked  together 
by  the  appearance  of  the  same  charac- 
ters in  different  guises.  It  is  all  excel- 
lent fooling,  handsomely  niounte<j^..,*:icl 
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irairably  acted.  The  medvevai  cos- 
;ines,  the  tournament  and  the  pageant- 
V  formed  an  amusing  contrast  to  the 
mechanical  Inventions  of  the  resource- 
ful Yankee.  Will  Rogers  Is  right  in  his 
element,  and  while  not  quite  Mark 
Twain's  Yankee,  is  most  satisfactory. 
William  Farnum  makes  a  regal  King 
Arthur,  Myrna  Loy  a  beautiful  and 
wlckrd  Morgan  le  Fay.  The  others  are 
excellent  and  appear  to  enjoy  them- 
selves to  the  full.  E.  L.  H. 


A  MEDICAL,  OPINION 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


The  temperate  have  for  years  found  happl-  j 
ness  In  the  thought  that,  abstaining  from  fire- 1 
water,  they  would  not  be  carried  off  by  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  Now  comes  Dr.  Albert  M. 
Snell,  who  says  that  excessive  drinking  of  al- 
cohol does  not  commonly  cause  the  disease  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  long  been  known 
as  "gin-drinker's  liver,"  "hob-nail  liver"  being 
a  more  complimentary  term;  in  spite  of  the 
verse  in  J.  C.  Squire's  poem  "If  Gray  had 
UTitten  his  Elegy  in  The  Spoon  River  Ceme- 
tery": 

There  are  two  himdred  only,  yet  of  these 
Some  thirty  died  of  drowning  la  the 

river,  i 
Sixteen  went  mad,  ten  others  had  D.  T.'s, 
And  twenty-eight  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
No,  cirrhosis  occurs  in  only  about  5  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  alcoholism.  There  ai-e  other  v%uses,' 
as  disease  of  the  bile  ducts,  spleer^,  Infectious', 
fevers.  So  says  the  reassuring  Dr.  Snell  associ-j 
ated  with  the  Mayo  clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.' 
What  to  him  Is  the  pompous  definition  of  the 
disease? — "A  name  given  by  Lannec  to  a  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  occurring  most  frequently  In 
spirit-drinkers,  and  consisting  in  chronic  in- 
terstitial hepatitis,  with  atrophy  of  the  cells  and 
Increase  of  connective  tissue."  [ 
One  terrifying  feature  of  this  disease  Is  its' 
name,  which  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  in  a  spelling-match,  not  only  to  ambi- 
tious, bright-eyed  boys  and  girls;  to  men  in 
years  who  have  enjoyed  what  was  once  known 
as  "the  advantage  of  a  coUegiate  education." 
The  scene  was  a  courtroom  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Judge  Westbrook  was  on  the  bench.  There  was 
evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff,  asking  for: 
damages  in  a  railway  accident,  was  suffering 
from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  opposing  coun- 
sel were  widely  known;  one  of  them  was  after- 
ward an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  The  judge,  taking  notes, 
asked  sheepishly:  "How  do  you  spell  cirrho- 
sis?" There  was  dead  silence  for  some  minutes; 
then  there  was  timid  and  erroneous  spelling 
by  one  or  two.  At  last  the  court  stenographer, 
P.  Deming,  who  had  contributed  stories  of  Adi- 
rondack life  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly— he  looked 
like  Tom  Pinch  as  portrayed  in  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Dickens  —  modestly  gave  the  correct 
spelling.  The  judge  and  the  lawyers  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  Another  witness  took  the  stand. 

"Cirrhosis— a  terrible  name  Indeed,  as  ter- 
rible as  that  of  Maginn's  vnld,  tremendous  Irish- 
man: 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan; 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of 
punch, 

He'd  not  rest  till  he  filled  It  full  again. 
For  Timothy  Thady  had  no  fear  of  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver. 


APPLE-LOZENGES 


To    the    3<tliner    the    apple-lozenge    seems  j 
"practical";'  3ut  to  the  American  pie-eater  of; 
the  apple  i^l   of  commerce,  or  the  deep-apple- 
pie  withoutj  I  bottom  crust,  the  lozenge  is  an-  I 
athcma. 

For  cent!  ries  the  apple  has  been  a  symbol 
ot  love,  chefished  by  Venus.  Galatea  in  the 
Eclogue,  the^  frolicsome  Galatea,  threw  an  apple 
at  Damoetas  before  she  fled  to  the  willows, 
wishing  to  be  .^^een  before  .<=he  hid  herself.  How 
far  would  a  lozenge  thrown  by  even  an  ath- 
letic fraulein  carry  an  amorous  message?  Tho 
American  boy  of  the  little  red  school-house— 
thsy  are  still  to  be  found  in  New  England— 
r,->  doubt  continues  to  bestow  at  the  noon  re- 
cess a  ripe,  red,  juicy  apple  on  the  blushinc; 
fTirl  he  squires.  A  lozenge,  even  if  it  hore.  a 
motto,  would  not  De  so  lasting  a  pledge  of 
affection,  or  so  satisfactory  an  addition  to  her 
luncheon. 

Will  the.<;e  lozenges  if  Introduced  into  thr 
Unit-ed  States  be  named?  The  wmenclatuve 
gives  additional  flavor  to  the  apple:  Pommo 
royale,  Spitzenberg,  Northern  Spy  (but  why 
!  "Spy"?)  Greening,  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Mack- 
intosh, Seek-no-fui-ther,  Ru.<;set,  Pippin 
(though  to  anti-tobacconists  this  word  is  now 
deba-s-sed)— there's  a  long  list.  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
dismissed  Simple  With  the  words:  "I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and 
cheese  to  cr>me. "  Would  Sir  Hugh  have  been; 
so  Impatient  if  lozenges  awaited  him  with  the 
cheese? 

"Comfort  me  with  apples,"  cried  the  sineer 
of  the  Song  of  Songs.  What  comfort  would  hP 
have  found  in  lozenges?  Yet  fifty  years  from 
now  another  rsviser  and  improver  and  mod-| 
emizer  of  the  King  James  version  may  makej 
the  substitution.  \ 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
The  people  of  Berlin  have  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  eat  apples  in  the  subway,  but  a 
young  German  scientist  has  invented  a  process 
bv  which  apples  can  be  ground  into  powder 
?rd    pressed   into   lozenges,   without   loss  of 
flavor  or  health-giving  salts.    The  sender  ofj 
this  dispatch  does  rot  state  why  it  is  not  ea.s> 
to  eat  an  apple  in  the  subway:  whether  the 
Berliner  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  bitmg  and 
munchin-:  whether,  fearing  the  police  and  not 
wishing  to  .su allow  the  skin  and  core,  he  feels, 
obliged  to  put  them  in  his  pocket  instead  ofl 
gailv  tossing  them  on  the  floor  as  a  free  and 
inde'ocndent  American  citizen  would  do. 

Now  the  Berliner  believes  in  the  old  saw 
about  the  apple  and  the  doctor,  although  the 
ancients  gave  this  reason  for  preferring  pears 
as  the  more  digestible:  "Though  we  may  eat 
fewer  apples,  we  digest  them  less  easily, 
-  whereas  we  may  eat  a  larger  quantity  of  pears 
and  digest  them^  better  "  (Would  the  logician 
"  Todhnnter  have  called  this  close  rea.sonlng?) 


"SWING  YOUR  PARTNER" 

Henry  Ford  should  take  an  old-time  fiddler 
with  him  to  Paris;  they  are  attempting  there 
under  the  august  patronage  of  the  Countess  of 
Dampierre  to  revive  quadrilles.  New  England 
in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies  stepped  gayly 
in  the  "lancers."  Beys  and  girls  in  small  towns 
were  taught  this  dance,  also  the  schottische, 
even  a  mild  form  of  the  polka. 

The  waltz  was  for  a  long  time  frowned  on 
as  immoral,  even  by  those  who  had  not  read 
Byi-on's  poetic  diatribe,  the  dancing  ma,  to 
with  his  little  fiddl^was  it  then  called  a  kit^ 
-scraped  the  strings  and  "called  off    m  an 

.   „.    •■Thirst  counte  forward  and 

imperious  manner.     First;  couj..^  _ 

back"  "Ladies  chain,"  "Grand  right  and  left, 
"Swing    your    partner."    Young    faces  were 
ZZ  with  happiness.  How  different  the  aces 
of  those  revolving,  Pi^^^ing,  crawling,  shuffl^n 
in  the  foolish  dances  now  m  favor,  faces  ike 
that  of  Bob  Hely  performing  the  Cavalier  seul 
S  1  qufdi:iUe  Pictured  by  Thackeray  m  "Mrs., 
Perkins's  Ball":    "Has  he  a  secret  grief?  Has 
he  a  pain  anywhere?    No,  dear  Miss  Jones,  he 
is  dancing  like  a  true  Briton,  and  with  all  the 
charming  gaiety  and  abandon  of  our  race.  .  .  . 
If  he  were  advancing  to  a  dentist,  his  face, 
would  not  be  more  cheerful." 

The  old  quadrilles  consisted  of  five  distinct 
parts:  Le  Pantalon.  L'Ete,  La  Poule  La  Tre- 
nise  with  La  Pastourelle,  and  Finale.  They 
were  really  "contre  danses."  but  in  Hamp.shire 
county  in  the  sixties  parents  would  have 
■  thought  the  introduction  of  French  titles  im- 
'  moral,  making  the  dance  fit  only  for  the  no- 
doubt  maligned  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  quadrilles  were  conducted  so- 
berly Even  if  the  girls  had  powdered  their 
faces  in  those  days,  the  coats  of  their  partners 
would  not  have  shown  a  trace  of  undue  prox- 
imity. ^  , 

The  lancers'  quadrille  was  most  In  vogue. 
Was  it  invented  by  one  Duval,  a  dancing  mas- 
ter in  Dublin,  or  by  Joseph  Hart  of  London 
''with  entirely  new  figures  as  danced  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  at  Tenby  in  the  summer  of 
1819" ■>    He  gave  French  titles  to  the  figures:  | 
La  Rose  La  Lcdoiska,  La  Dorset,  Les  Lanciers 
and  L-Etoile,  but  it  the  insular  English  resented  i 
this  use  of  French,  they  were  reassured  w^hen 
they  read  on  Hart's  title-page:  published  for 
the  author  in  St.  Paul's- Churchyard.   So  thcs.3 
dances  had  a  sacred  association  and  reminded 
one  that  dancing  in  early  days  was  a  religious 
rite-  that  King  David  danced  before  the  ark  a 
memorable  pas  seul;  that  on  certain  feast  day.s 
there  was  and  .still  is,  dancing  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Seville.   Perhaps  the  thought  of  music  com- 
Ing  from  St.  Paul's  churchyard  contributed  to 
the  gloom  of  Thackeray's  friend  Hely. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  j 
phony  orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  con-  , 
Suctor.  took  place  yesterday  aiterno^i 
to  symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 

string  and  brass  :instnunents,  Brahms, 

Sfthtt  a?hi  ^\|rsro"f 

f  sfrinTa-^robs^-'ng^  t?l'r£th| , 
of  raihvay  trains,  he.  as  a  composer  is 

He  often  disappoints  those  who  would' 
iTivp  him  more  than  respect  for  his 
tecLi  cal  a^uirements.  Take  the  com- 
MsiUon  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Boston  symphony  orchestra,  P?rfoi-med 
fest^i^ay  ^?  the  first  time.  Hindem  th , 
,  hkes  to  experiment  with  groups  of  in- 
sU-uments.  in  this  Konzertmusik  t  e 
bras?  choi^,  in  the  first  section  punctu- 

him  with  the  melodic  gift?    We  doubc 
it    Nor  can  one  justly  charax:™  Ws 
rrm<:ir"ii  nature  as  emotional,  writing 
fof  a  festivaroccasion,  one  would  have 
antlcinated  sonorous  pomp,  stately  dec- 
'     UmXt  or  at  least  tumultuous  re^oic- 
in^'-    but  this  music  was  not  eyenj^ 
horiouslv  ugly.    There  can  be  ugliness 
/  thal  at  the  same  time  may  be  un- 
'  nressive-  but  the  "Konzertmusik  is 
'  fof  the  most  part  worse  than  ugly-it  is 
dull  nordoe?  the  display  of  technical 

^^lX%'thl  faire'st  criticism  of  the 
new  work  was  heard  in  the  corridor. 
"Not  so  bad  as  I  expected, 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Russian  E^ter 
nside  from  the  use  made  ol  Russian 
IcdesiSal  themes,  f  ^oteworthy  or 
its  gorgeous  instrumentation.  It  is  pic 
tiirpsaue  music,  suggestive  of  _  tne 
cr3d  catoedril,  the  chanting  priests, 
the  devout  worshippers  of  old  Russia. 

one  might  have  gladly  l^eard  the 
"Oood  Friday  Spell"  from  Parsiiai 
iiSuad  of  the  Prelude  to  that  opera,  as 
'more  appropriate  to.the  f.^f'f  S,eTude*l 
more  beautiful  music.    The  Preiuae  is 
.Tst  heard  in  t'he  theatre  where  ^he 
opera  was  first  produced  LcUon 
'  the  hidden  orchestra-the  bi.ss  section 
inot  so  boisterous— th  3  faithful  in 
aSdience-say    rather    the  congrega- 
lion  —  this   prelude    seems    at  tne 
'  time  a  mystical  preparation  for  the  ^m- 
foTding  of  the  mystery  to  come     (  v^ve 
are  speaking  of  the  old  Bayreuth  ^lU 
Wagner  in  the  theatre;  not  of  the  com  | 
meicialized  siiow-place  that  draws  to  it , 
to  curious,  and  all  tourists  under  the 
nmtectine  wing  ot  good  Thomas  Cook 

?^°d''com|ar)  ^^.^^Lt'^lI'oT^nl 
rert  hall  the  Prelude  has  Uttle  or  no 
Significance.  It  is  merely  music  by 
Wagner:  by  Wagner  not  at  his  oest. 

nr  Kou^e%atzky  gavean  unusually  elo- 
numt^terpretation  of  the  symphony: 
suroasimg  even  former  performances 
co^SI  brtWs_admirer  of  Brahms,, 

^SaSS:%»^ 

often  seemed  only  PedanUc   dry,  oP^ 
pressively  .  respectable.  Even 
risk  of  oemg  called  a  wasp  ^ 
wishes  that  Brahms  had^l\^„^V  ^^^^^ 

^^i^v^y  ^^^^^^ 

hard  labor.  repeated  tonight. 

The  concert  wUl      repe^        ^  .^g^, 
•  The  orchestra  will  Sive  coi«.c 
^^rk  and  Brooklyn  ne>.t  week, 
program  of  AP"  ,,^!'^  ..Manfred";  his 

tJPTOWN,  OLYMPIA  AND  FENWAY 

lowing  cast:   niptrirh 


X::7 
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  ■■S'^^i:^^^ 

■iei'ret  Servk-e  Head..  .Gustav  ound 

iicn    von  Himlan.  g.^Vv  N<irioii 

Yome  UcAitimaiil  'DaviRcn  Clark. 


Josef  von  SUn'nberg,  u  im  present 
'ems  to  be  ono  of  the  celebrities  of 
ollywood,  has  be?n  quol'ed  as  saying 
lat  Mnilene  Dietrich  "has  everything," 
mt  lie  "is  planning  her  pictures  to 
10U-  )ier  various  phases."  He  has 
r  d  this  German  actress  now  in 
I  pictures,  "Morocco,"  "The  Blue 
I  and  "Dishonored."  If  siic  pos- 
it her  phases  than  he  has  trans- 
I      '.iuough  the  screen  it  would  seem 

I  kU,  they  wore  disclosed.  There 

II  Umbt  that  she  has  an  cxtraordi- 
1!  iM'r.sonality:  that  her  soft,  excel- 
ni  i  nglLsh  drips  fascinatingly  from 
jar  tiiat  her  eyes,  calm,  appraising, 
Lsr;  able,  cynical,  remain  in  one's 
ri  \  long  after  a  picture  is  ended; 
irl  i\at  her  legs  arc  so  artfully  ex- 
bi  1  as  to  coafound  the  most;  search- 
g  (  risorshlp.  How  much  of  this  al- 
remont  Is  genuine,  and  how  much  of 

if;  due  to  hypnosis  practised  by  the 
afty  and  artistic  Von  Sternberg,  be- 
ime.s  ii  grave  question.  Trilby  could 
nc  nly  when  Svengali  waved  his  bony 
ind  glared  with  his  mesmeric 
Convinced  now  that  Miss  Diet- 
i;!n  not  only  sing,  but  play  the 
;'nd  act,  we  would  like  to  see  what 
phases"  another  director,  less  self- 
insciou;;.  less  consumed  with  a  passion 
r  pictorial  pilgrimages  and  more  con- 
rnod  wiih  the  telling  of  a  sound  story,  i 
ight  discover.  Must  she  always  play  ! 
,e  feminine  reprobate?  j 
"Dishonored"  is  the  narrative,  Ifersely  ! 
pressed  in  dialogue,  of  a  heroine  al-  i 
ost  as  fictional  as  Mata  Hari  herself; 
young  woman  who  has  lost  her  hus- 
'md  in  tlie  world  war  and  with  him  lier 
terc.;t  in  life,  her  illusions.  Yet  she 
fuses  to  accept  suicide  as  a  way  out. 
ae  head  of  the  Austrian  secret  service 
kes  her  out  of  the  street,  tests  her 
yalt,\-,  entrusts  her  with  important 
sks.  This  is  In  the  year  1915.  She 
aps  a  Iraitorous  Austrian  general.  Von 
indau,  who  stoically  munches  a  few 
apes  and  shoots  himself.  Her  next 
^ignment  is  more  difficult,  a  Russian 
y  caliing  himself  Li.  Kranau.  His 
aving  is  fcjr  excitement  and  love,  and 
his  dealiadjp  with  X-27,  as  we  know 
arlen?,  he/tV$K  plenty  of  each.  At  the 
id  when,  captured,  he  faces  a  spy's 
■ath.  he  calls  her  a  liar  and  a  cheat, 
cepts  the  weapon  which  she  practic- 
ly  forces  on  him,  and  escapes,  alone, 
airplane.  A  peculiar  code,  wliich 
aves  X-27  to  face  a  firing  squad  for 
ding  a  prisoner  to  escape.  She  dies 
avely,  as  we  saw  her  in  the  picture's 
:st  scene,  restoring  a  lip  stick  to  lis 
ding  place  in  her  stocking's  top,  a 
pical  Von  Sternberg  touch. 
So  brilliantly  does  this  master  tech- 
cian  embroider  his  scenes  tliat  we 
erlook  the  incongruities  of  this  ancient 
.em p.  We  see  only  t'he  work  of  artist 
id  camera,  creating  a  semblance  of 
.spenseful  drama  in  settings  rich  or 
)mely  as  situation  warrants.  Von 
ernberg  uses  mirrors  and  piano  tops 
r  effective  reflections  to  betray  a  char- 
ter's mood  or  thought.  He  utilizes 
in.  and  a  pet  black  cat  of  remarkable 
auty  and  superb  siage  presence.  He 
ssolvr.s  one  scene  into  another,  hold- 
g  th;^  first  in  the  background  often 
painful  duration.  By  a  highly  culti- 
,ted  sense  of  indirection  he  indicates 
what  would  be  stage  "asides"  much 
liich  needs  no  spoken  word.  Like 
avid  Belasco,  he  loves  cumulative  de- 
il,  atmosphere. 

Thi-ough  trying  situations  Marlene 
Setrirh  moves  deliberately  or  remains 
most  static,  yet  holds  the  audience  in 
le  hoUow  of  that  "soft  hand"  which 
m  Hindau  so  eloquently  admired  and 
ressed.  She  Is  radiant  in  silken  black 
the  masquerade  ball,  fetching  in 
odern  street  dress.  Even  when  she 
nds  her  tresses 'tightly  and  dons  the 
larse  raiment  of  a  sprub  woman  she  is  I 
Dt  unprepossessing,  There  always  ars 

se  eyes  to  enthrall  one,  to  kindle  the^ 
rk  of  romanticism  in  the  most  pro- 
;  breast.  Mr.  McLaglen,  trim  in 
form  and  sparse  of  speech,  is  ad- 
able  as  the  Russian  secret  service 
nt.  Mr.  Oland  and  Mr.  von  Seyfter- 
,  contribute  fine  character  bits.  The 
".k  cat,  Von  Sternberg's  symbolic 
tent  of  luck  and  disaster,  -must  go  - 
neless.  W.  E.  G.  | 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

raculif' 

in  all-talkinir  terpen  drama  adapted  bv 
1  Brownmt'  and  Garrett  Fort  Ironi  th'e 
el  of  the  same  name  b.v  Brani  Stoker  and 
Pla.v  dex-ised  from  Ih?  novel  b.v  Haniilton 
■  ae  and  .Tohn  L  Balderston:  dirt-oted  bv 
I  Browniiif  and  presented  by  Universal 
n  tlip  following:  cast: 

'  ]}'-^''\  Bavid  Manners 

aVm'"'"'^  Helen  Chandlp? 

L^"  S'^^S'"*^  '.Edward  \ln  sioin 

•  W pylori  ■  ■  ■  * •■•  •  •  Herbert  Bunston 

.  neston   Frances  Dade 

 Charles  Gerrard 

  ■  ■  •   Joan  Standing 

-fish'  Norsi; ■••  •  -y  M"""  Carroll 
-lien  isurse  Josephine  Vetez 

Not  precisely  a  cheerful  tale  is 
iracula."  now  showing  at  the  New  B 
Keith's  Theatre.  Anything  that  deals 
;i  such  subjects  as  an  undead  corpse 
It.  wanders  about  by  night  for  hun- 
>as  of  years,  subsisting  on  the  blood 

human  victims,  is  not  for  the 
leamish,  na-  be  it  said  immediately 

the  veiyVouzig.  Expertly  handled 
tllat  mastaft  ,if  kinister  and  terrifying 
ri<|!s.  Tod  ^.iwiiing  and  ably  acted 


oy  a  cast  headed  by  Bel.i  i  ,  .,;  n, 
original  Count  Dnu;ula  of  the  stage 
play,  it  provides  an  amplitude  of  shivers 
and  shudders.  If  you  like  the  sort  of 
pocture  that  will  make  you  afraid  to 
turn  off  the  lights  at  night  or  scream  at 
the  merest  suggestion  of  a  bat, 
"Dracula"  will  please  you  mightily. 

The  vampire  legend  is  one  of  thou- 
sands of  years  duration  and  Is  .said  to 
persist  even  to  this  day  in  certain  por- 
tions of  central  Europe,  particularly  of 
Transylvania.  This  evil  creature,  iiower- 
less  in  daylight,  lives  at  night,  during 
which  it  may  take  any  form,  that  of  a 
wolf,  a  bat  or  a  human  being — man  or 
woman.  In  human  form  It  possesses 
h>T5notic  powers,  and  there  are  only 
three  things  that  It  fears— wolfsbane, 
garhc  or  the  cross.  It  may  be  killed 
only  durhig  the  daytime,  by  a  stake 
driven  through  the  heart  of  the  body 
which  It  Inhabits.  The  victims,  which 
it  kills  by  devouring  their  blood,  be- 
come vampires  also,  doomed  to  lead  an 
unspeakable  existence  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

All  these  matters  are  more  or  less 
carefully  explained  In  the  current  screen 
play,  which,  however,  on  account  of 
time,  is  somewhat  limited  as  to  lucid  ex- 
position. Count  Dracula,  a  Transyl- 
vanian  nobleman  once  and  now  an  "un- 
dead," comes  to  England,  bringing  with 
him  Renfield,  a  j'oung  Englishman 
whom  he  has  hypnotized  and  forced  to 
commit  murder  under  the  guise  of  mad- 
ness. Dracula  takes  a  half-ruined  abbey 
next  to  Dr.  Seward's  sanatarium,  where 
Renfleld  is  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  be- 
gins his  evil  work  by  makmg  a  vampire 
out  of  the  doctor's  niece,  Lucy  'Weston. 
Next  he  turns  his  attentions  to  Mina 
Seward,  betrothed  to  John  Harker,  and 
is  only  thwarted  in  his  horrible  designs 
by  Dr.  Van  Helslng,  who  recognizes 
Dracula's  nature  by  his  failure  to  cast 
a  reflection  in  a  mirror  and  by  his  very 
e\adent  fear  of  wolfsbane  and  a  smail 
crucifix.  Finally  Van  Helsing  and 
Harker,  following  Renfield,  track 
Dracula  to  his  lair  in  the  cellars  of 
Carfax  Abbey,  where  he  is  about  to  put 
Mina  to  death.  The  coming  of  daylight' 
saves  her,  for  Dracula  is  forced  to  re- 
turn %o  his  coffin  and  Van  Helsing 
drives  a  stake  through  his  heart, 

Bela  Lugosi  plays  Dracula  in  the  most; 
creepy  fashion  imaginable,  his  strange 
luminous  eyes  and  ghastly  make-up  al- 
most convincing  one  that  such  a 
creature  could  exist.  Edward  Van  Sloan 
Is  an  excellent  Van  ^lel.sing,  playing 
smoothly,  earnestly  and  believably, 
Helen  Chandler,  as  Mina,  and  David 
Manners,  as  John  Harker,  are  both  ex- 
cellent while  the  mad  Renfleld  of 
Dwlght  Frye  shows  what  a  good  actor 
ca^^do^wlth  au  Ijnpossible  part, 
'-i ■.Ali^.."Jiii'Mti^:iV~a,  ,  E.  Xi>  H. 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
"On  the  Spot" 

"On  Ihe  Spot,"  a  melodrRnia  in  .1  acts  bv 
Edsrar  V\allacp:  produced  at  the  Wvndhani 
Theatre.  London,  April  4.  IStsn.  with 'nhai  If  s 
Laiirhton  as  Tony  rerelli,  Gillian  Lind  a* 
Minn  Lee;  presented  b.v  thn  Messrs  Shiihcrl  I 
at  Edgrar  Wallace's  FoTrp.-l  Tiu;itip  New 
York.  Oct.  I'R.  J!)3(i,  wiih  (  i  mip  Wilinn-  as) 
Perrelli.  Anna  Mav  Wmii,-  as  Minn  Leel 
at  the  Wilbur  ],\st  evening-  -Mith  Ihc  foUow- 
( infr  east: 

A  Priest    John  Wheplci- 

Interne   7„hn  Adair 

Shaun  O  Donnell    Mike  Snllivan! 

Officer  R.van    Georsre  Spelviii 

(apt.  Harng-an    Slanlev  Wood 

A  Nui^e   Jeanne  WiiilPi- 

Tony  Perrelli    Crane  Wilhin 

Mum  Lee    Anna  May  Won- 

^5""'''    Supzo  Tnliuio 

Anerelo    John  Biitlpr 

Con  OHara    Clay  Clpmenl 

Mane  Poulisla    Glenda  Farrell 

.(immy  McGralh    Alan  Ward 

Ueteclive  Commissioner  Kelly,   John  W  Kline 

MiUe  Feeney    ,\r.t.hur  K.  Vinton 

It   took  .Edgar   Wallace,    a  visiting 
jEnglish  playAvright,   exactly  two  days 
and  two  nights  to  write  the  best  gang- 
ster melodrama  of  the  times,  a  play  to 
which  any  of  our  most  expert  American 
dramatists  would  have  been  proud  to 
[sign  his  name.    They  do  say  that  Mr. 
I  Wallace  also  designed  the  setting  for 
the  three  acts  which  follow  a  very  brief 
I  prologue,  a  setting  of  impressive  beauty. 
I  "An-  ecclesiastical   brothel,"  Detective 
I  Commissioner  Kelly  called  It.    But  It ! 
:  was  more  than  that,  as  we  shall  per- 
jceive  later.    For  the  moment  the  play 
is  the  thing,— the  play  and  its  per- 
formance. 

The  curtain  rises  slowly  to  a  dark- 
ened stage.  In  the  center  overhead 
lights  Illumine  a  cot  in  a  Chicago  hos- 
Ipital  on  which  Shaun  O'Domiell  a 
gunman,  lies  dying.  He  refuses  to  'tell 
priest  or  police  who  shot  him.  Then 
the  first  act  curtain,  on  a  full  stage 
walls  of  beautiful  carved  woods,  painted 
murals,  mostly  of  nude  ladies,  stained 
glass  windows,  doors  at  right  and  left 
an  organ  console  also  at  the  left,  a 
"^'^^  '"ay  look  out 
upon  the  stars  and  the  city  spues.  This 
IS  the  home  of  Tony  Perrelli,  the  wili- 
est, most  cruel,  most  unctuous  gang- 

r^ord^^^f  2n  ^*^'^«^°'   ^"^^  « 

d!^r  ,  X  °  .unproved  deaths  at  his 
dw)r  and  an  Income  of  two  million  a 

t^al  frr.   ^'J^'^'i^  P^'at'al  re- 

treat are  Angelo.  his  first  lieutenant 


4   _ 

Who  hateFhTmrSSTMlnn  Lee,  Tony's 
Chinese  paramour  whom  he  stole  from 
an  artist.  Comes  Mike  Feeney,  who 
demands  two  lives  for  the  death  of 
O'Donnell  at  the  hands  of  PerrelU's 
agents.  Jimmy  McGrath,  a  young  ex- 
colleglan,  and  Con  O'Hara,  a  New  York 
racketeer  who  talk.s  too  much  and  too 
noisily,  must  go  on  the  .spot.  Jimmy, 
I  who  loves  Minn  Lee,  knows  he  is 
doomed,  goes  gladly:  but  Con  is  cau- 
i  tlous,  and  ducks.  Tony,  already  cove- 
itous  of  Con's  girl,  Marie  PouliskI,  a 
[hard.  Ignorant  creature,  beats  Con  to 
the  draw,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  big 
j  Irishman's  body  is  wrapped  in  a  rug, 

tossea    into    a    hollowed   couch  and'" 
wheeled  out,  to  be  dumped  on  a  far-  , 
away  beach  before  dawn.    When  Minn  i 
Lee  learns  that  Tony  Intends  to  send  \ 
her  to  hLs  "first  house"  in  Cicero  and 
ito  set  Marie  up  in  the  palace,  she  pre- 
fers to  leave  in  her  own  quaint  On- 
[ental  way,  by  a  little  dagger.  And, 
■ironically   enough,   Detective  Commis- 
isioner  Kelly  enters  as  Tony,  dagger  in 
Iblood-stained  hand,  stands  over  the 
'crumpled  little  form.     He  snaps  the 
ibracelets  on  Tony's  unsuspecting  wrLsts, 
j  burns  the  note  which  Minn  Lee  had 
left,  and  informs  him  that  he  is  going 
to  hang  for  a  crime  which  he  didn't 
commit,  as  Tony,  on  his  knees,  appeals 
hysterically  to  the  saints  for  protection. 

The  play  is  packed  full  of  meaty 
speech,  grisly,  sardonic.  Its  humors 
are  biting,  and  so  terie  and  pointed  as 
to  be  truly  epigrammatic.  There  is 
grim  irony  in  the  two  conferences  of 
Perrelli  and  Feeney,  when  they  deposit 
their  guns  on  a  Bible  for  which  Tony 
had  paid  $100,  and  they  face  each 
other  in  chairs  set  edge  to  edge.  Tony 
is  grieved  when  Mike  produces  a  second 
gun  when  needlessly  alarmed.  Mike 
is  throwing  'a  boithday  party  next 
week"  and  he  wants  to  be  there,  he 
says.  There  are  stinging  observations 
by  the  imperturbable  Kelly,  saucy  and 
defiant  rejoinders  by  those  at  whom 
he  directs  them.  Above  all,  there  are 
scenes  embodying  such  menacing  sus- 
pense and  such  explosively  dramatic 
action  as  only  a  practiced  playwright 
could  devise. 

Performance  matches  material  fault- 
lessly. Mr.  Wilbur  shows  us  a  sinister 
creation  of  contradictory  qualities;  a 
killer  who  can  pla;y  the  Meditation  from 
"Thais"  one  moment  after  he  has 
searched  for  tell-tale  bloodstains  on 
the  carpet  where  Con  O'Hara  had 
fallen;  who  buys  rings  worth  thou- 
sands for  his  women  and  strips  them 
from  them  when  he  is  through  with 
them;  who  sends  for  his  victim's 
funerals  floral  pieces  so  expensive  that 
Angelo  thinks  they  should  grow  their 
own  flowers;  who  talks  .shrewdly  of 
human  foibles  one  minute,  and  the 
next  reveals  in  himself  some  human 
weakness.  A  remarkable  characteriza- 
tion by  author  and  actor.  The  others 
are  likewise  fascinating  types.  Minn 
Lee,  stoical,  wise,  loyal  to  her  tragic 
end,  played  superbly  by  Anna  May 
Wong;  Miss  Parrell's  Marie,  so  dumb 
that  one  pities  her  even  in  her  cheap 
duplicities;  Mr.  Vinton's  Feeney,  a 
stolid  soul,  but  rather  likable  because 
of  his  brogue  and  his  candor;  Mr. 
Kline's  Kelly,  calm,  keen  as  a  razor, 
patiently  bidding  his  time;  and  Mr. 
Clement,  as  the  blatant  New  Yorker, 
with  his  petty  jealousies  and  his  too- 
ready  tongue.  All  are  good.  They 
make  the  play,  even  as  the  play  makes 
them.  A  gorgeous  entertainment  for 
any  evening  during  the  next  four  weeks 
at  least,  W.  E.  G. 


trcat.s  what  mlgHTW  easily  be'  a  "Btue- 

.some  subject  with  .sentiment  rather 
than  realism.  What  Irony  there  Is  must 
rest  chiefly  In  the  playing— and  Indeed, 
Mr.  Merlvale  chose  to  emphasize  this 
aspect  to  great  effect  last  evening— for 
the  text  is  not  of  much  a.sslstance. 
Evei-yone  takes  them.selves  .so  seriously, 
everyone,  that  Is,  save  Death,  and  even 
he  loses  his  detachment  alter  the  first 
act. 

This  story  is  familiar  by  now  to  many, 
but  it  still  has  power  to  hold  an  audience 
as  the  response  of  last  night's  gather- 
itig  proved.    Mr.  Merivale,  wearing  the 


face  of  Death  or  the  more  agreeable 
presence  of  Prince  Sirkl,  Is  equally  at 

'home,  and  on  hk  shoulders  rests  the  ' 


I  r' 


Imain  Interest  of  the  drama.  His  acting 
.is  forceful,  his  speech  biting  and  ad- 
mlrably  clear:  Death  becomes  In  his 

hands  a  creature  of  caustic  irony,  yr; 
possessed  of  the  power  to  suffer  aimer. 
beyond  endurance.         .„,»'^'  •  

CONCERTS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Will  the  following  paragraph'  frooi 
the  Manchester  Guardian  comfort  thoso 
;'who  are  disturbed  by  contemporaneous 
'  foreign  composers  finding  themselves  at 
.  home  this  season  In  Symphony  hall? 
]    "Music  is  so  entirely  an  affair  of  ex- 
j  pression  that  it  is  controlled  more  than 
ithe  arts  of  poetry  and  literature  by  a 
I  sort  of  law   of    dimintshing  returns 
j  whereby  the  revelations  of  yesterday 
i  become  the  platitudes    of  tomorrow. 
That  is  why  some  of  the  modem  com- 
posers are  trying  to  find  new  disson- 
ances, or  a  language  of  music  not  yet 
steeped  in  familiar  and  approachable 
poetic  associations." 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  been  talking 
about  conductors  and  what  they  do  to 
music  whether  "the  famous  X  or  the 
infamous  Y,  or  the  notorious  Z"  holds 
the  stick.  "The  last  time  I  heard  a  no- 
torious virtuoso  conduct  a  Beethoven 
symphony  without  a  baton  (it  was  not 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  by  the  way),  I 
was  moved  to  ,  the  mournful  comment 
that  I  should-  have  enjoyed  the  work 
much  more  if  he  had  conducted  it  with- 
out an  orchestra." 


PLYMOUTH 
"Death  Taken  a  Holiday" 

"Death  Takes  la  Holiday,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  adapted  by  Walter  Ferris 
from  the  Italian  of  Alberto  Casella- 
presented  by  the  Professional  Players 
at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  on  Oct  6 
1930:  revived  last  night  by  th-^  Proifes- 
sion-al  Players  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
with  the  following  cast: 

 Frances  Amherst  Johnson 

T)M  rJ  T'=n,'>^.; Thomas  Bale 
D  ike  I..ambert  Ralph  Locke 

gn.  hess'siephanie.- ' '  •^'Sl-TBirkbife.i 
Pnncesa  of  San  Luc^  . . .  '  '  vi*  ^  Bh  -T,; 
Ba  .  on  Cesarea   . .        Wallah  VrlhVl 

cl  rado  Roland  Bottomlpy 

G^':^^"   Alan  Willey 

P  ifnc?  '^i  ri.i ^,HeIen  Vinson 

&;^^ii^;.ead::::::::;:;:;^;^;;/S 

Last  evening  at  the  Plymouth  Thea- 
tre, a  capacity  audience  welcomed  the 
return  of  the  serious  drama  to  Boston 
the  occasion  being  the  second  visit  of 
Death  Takes   a  Holiday"  under  the 
auspices   of  the   Professional  Players 
This  time  the  engagement  will  be  of 
limited  duration,  lasting  only  through 
the  present  week.    The  present  cast  is 
viitually  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
visit,    the    substitutions    being  Ralph 
Locke  for  Julian  Royce  in  the  role  of 
't.iI  ^,r^^1?''f,'1'  ^"^^  ■^i^a  Birkett  for 
i  Irby  Marshall  in  the  role  of  the  Pi-incess 
or  San  Luca. 
I     This  provocative  play,  a  comedv  nc- 

ilbei?^      '"l?  °'  C  author, 

Alberto  Casella,  and  a  romantic  drama 
las  seen  by  the  adaptor,  Walter  Ferris, 


There  are  festivals  not  only  in  honor 
of  composers.  Chopin  is  to  have  one 
May  16-June  1  at  Majorca.  Pablo 
Casals  will  take  a  leading  part,  trans- 
porting his  orchestra  from  Barcelona. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  program 
of  the  29th  Biennial  Cincinnati  May 
Musical  Festival  (May  5-9).  Note  the 
choral  works:  Brahms,  German  Re- 
quiem; Mendelssohn,  Hymn  of  Praise; 
Bach,  Phoebus  and  Pan;  Pierne,  The 
Children's  Crusade;  Kaminski,  Mag- 
nificat; Delius,  Sea  Drift;  Honegger, 
King  David.  On  one  afternoon  the 
second  act  of  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
and  the  first  act  of  "Tannhauser"  will 
be  performed. 

N  The  orchestral  works  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Mahler,  Symphony  No.  8.  Bee- 
thoven, Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3 — this 
'overture  pops  up  on  all  occasions;  De- 
bussy, The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Sow- 
erby,  A  Mediaeval  Poem:  Scriabin, 
Prometheus;  Brahms,  Academic  Festi- 
val Overture.  There  will  be  the  May 
iFestlval  Chorus,  the  Orpheus  Club, 
Chorus  from  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Ohorus  from  College  of  Music,  Chorus 
;of  800  children  from  the  Public 
Schools — 'count  them" — Chorus  of  250 
children  from  St.  Lawrence  School, 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 
^Eugene  Goessens  will  be  the  musical 
director.  A  trip  to  Cincmnatl  would 
bs  worth  while  if  only  to  hear  "Sea 
Drift,"  a  cantata  by  Delius  who  is 
shamefully  neglected  in  Boston.  One 
would  like  to  hear  Kaminski's 
"Magnificat"  if  only  to  know  whether 
,  a  second  hearing  could  gladly  be  ig- 
nored. 

And  all  this  in  Cincinnati,  where  an 
irreverent  jester  once  wrote:  Theodore 
Thomas  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  mu- 
sical activities  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  beat  time  with  a  ham. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Rose 
Ella  Cunningham.  We  quote  in  part 
from  it: 

"I  have,  for  some  years,  been  in- 
structing parents  and  teachers,  adults 
who  have  contact  with  young  children; 
instructing  them  in  the  value  of  music 
in  child  development  from  infancy;  in 
ways  and  means  of  giving  little  children 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  musical  in- 
heritance; a  natural,  slowly  and  stead- 
ily developed  aptitude  for  musical  ex- 
pression; a  feeling  for  rhythm,  a  sensi- 
tive ear,  a  memory  for  tone  and  pitch, 
response  to  the  mood;  all  in  painles,s, 
happy  play-ways. 

"R-esults:  children  supposed  to  he 
ungifted,  perhaps  like  a  parent  who 
could  not  carry  a  tune,  are  found 
grouped  with  the  best  singers  in  their 
class;  selected  for  a  glee  club,  carrymg 
a  second  soprano  part;  getting  credit 
 •-■  -.f-s 
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Tune  MacCloy 

;ar8   .-Wynue  G'bson 

Scars   .  .Harry  AKsi 

Max.e,SchwarU  San; ^ Hardy  | 


Edna  Eater. .  ■  • 
Eileci>  FlelcbT 
Paul  Scars.  . 
Lucille  Scars 
Maxic  Set-"' 
Sam  Hart 
^fnioVclearier 
Young  Gocbel  • 
Mi8S  Rixey 


.  .jam 

■        Frank  D^i^" 
-Hai-oW  WaldridKel 
•  Jean  Bary 


or    a"  work  in  scnoo'.  music:-r-^wy  .    fl^I^^^^"^^  audience  Ss.  often  curious 

1^^  the  piano;  volunUry  selec-     .  curtain  falls       »■  P'*;;...  j^^er  marriage;  aft«r  the 

torSnll?  Kt  all  «.  »hjn«  tteg  Bee»nh>im  PMers  »°?„f'''JfSy  of  Romeo  «.a  JuU"-   ™'  , 

,o«siMn  lor  '»™' Jf  "l-rt  '  teSS  iJese  scenes  Is  tHo  motnlng  liter  <»•  ^        lovers.  m»r 

'« r&%S  w.  Eliot  COS.. »»ro~i,,''rp.»  "^i?^^,:^^;  "pj;;"  r.^..d.ni 

encouraging  letter  vith:  'It  wUl  take       '       ^     Davenant  was  producing  SM'^espea       v  0^  .-Romeo  ^ 

J^a^^ylaf  0  make  the  Ame^^^^^^^^^  But^g-J,  ,,,,  Hon.  ^dwaM  Howard  mote  a^^  See^  ^e  tragedy  "as  ? 

memberl'  mothers,  students  m  normal  „  five  years  l^t^r  Then  for    Crtlvsllo    mere  ^^^^^^ 

Idndergarten    relipous  education  and     ,^      j  Desdemona."    It  is       ^"^^f^ ^^^^T^^ 
child  psychology  teachers  in  the  same  Nothing")  and  Hamlet  appear.  ^f^^^^lf^ThereuDon  \ 


r  Artnur  jsinciair  aiiu.  .s— —  - 
the  firsts  given  m  uusiuu.    .v^^-"---        n;  van  oe  a,  pico^i^v.  ~       — i-  .    .  j-gre  as  a  member 

as  usual,  but  v^^  taken  by  mothers  ^^^^.^^^  ^.^^      j^sh  life  as  .P^^W^d  by  D^^^^^  Robinson's 

bfJL'y'onrpS  schoof  and,one  when  I-h  Players  ^^3^  ^^,,,^^,e^'rmeS^^^^^    performance,  as 

siven   uy  J  orlnrntinn."         4>iiruao   Woartwl   Bov.     Mr.    bmciair   8»vc    a.   i"  ^   Ti,,iilin  ir 


pi' 

h: 


-f^rV^cal  View  of  Irish  life  ^  ^a^Sr  ye'LTrmgTnr  I^n^^^^ 
.en  by  one  publtc  school,  and,  one  when  Irish  PJaye"  ^^g^^^^^i^^^ve^^rmem^         performance,  as 

:,.partment  of  religious  education."       .-white  Headed  ^"'SSL  M^-  Sinclair  was  bom  at  Dublin  m 

Revivals  or  op^^I^s  may  be  disap.  ^^^^Ss  n^eTaS  Mc«  He 

«yri  TJ^  S  rt'i^ia^ance  in  London  was  in  1905;  ^^^^^^^^^  r.^^^^^^^^^ 

were  certain  trldUioL.    Suppose  "La  ^  ^i^ter  of  Sara  Allgood.  Sying  in  London  for  the  first 

'EB^'^S'ii^-''^^^  There  is  «,  ttt.res.ln.  r"^^^e^\  SX*0^ii"rM"M'. 
Sf^»:"».rSs^^^  rtrs=oS-'r.^fflrCnSt..  P^se.  .y  uie  Hays 
~£  HSsS'S?  -'3;™e  Trut.  .~tK.  How  .ar  .»t  a  Olr.  Co..  Ho.,.n.  Man 

bert  turn  in  his  grave 


Young  GocDCi  jea..  ^>••.■ 

Mi8s  B'*"  use  or  Schenect- 

Whether  from  ff^^nf^a  saT>-that  Is 
adv  Jack  Oakie  is  stm  *  "^^jg  one. 
when  his  directors  .^"^.^^Xr  of 
Fred  Stevens,  the  duE^  rt.' 
^Must  the  words,  not  ^^^..f  Moon." 
iA  the  screen  version  of^  Jun^^^ 

he  is  as  goofy  af^  'knger  remarks. 
Maxie,  the  %^^^^^S>  c^n  think  for 
"He's  not  a  fellow  wno  j^. 

himself.  They  l^t^t^^^  °^en  he  talk^. 

ble^Vnceited  Wg;h^^^^^ 

he  is  funny  beyond  tne  n  ^^^^^ 

it.  as  he  tarries  in  New  ^^.^^ 

about  a  song-pubhsher  s  ^^^^^ 

sing  Trds  first  ^nd  omy  under 

••^\me  Moon    to  '-ne  t""    .    „j  ^5  he 
'  m'oTdiscouraging  condit^ns  and^^^ 

falls  for  the  ^0  dly  caicum  ^ 
ments  of  a  ^oW-digger  ^^^^^ 
in  him  is  divided  betwee^  provoke 
traveller's  checks  and  a  wi^n^^^K^ 
to  a  show  of  jealousy  » 
publisher.  ^ho^^^^..gW  friend."  It 
the  contours  of  a  l^j^ce  the  sap 
takes  soine  time  to  c  ^^^n  the 

that  he  has  tr^f  ^^.^^^t  on  the  train 
nice  little  girl  he  had  J^^t  o 
to  New  York  and  who  lovea  am  ^ 
his  vacuity,  but  the  paff 'J^^A    in  the 
Maxie  finally  turns  the  tTKk  in^^^^ 
play  Fred        Edm  Plah  W  g  ^^^^ 
on  his  advance  checK  101  j 
he  is  rhyming  two  ^d  coo  lor  m  ^.^ 

"hit."  in  the  fii"^^^°"^here  she  hopes 
hack  to  Schenectady  whe^  sne^^^^^^ 

to  develop  him  into^a  P  glance  of 
■winner  with  at  iccujk 

brains.  raustlc  Jibes  at  Tin  Pan 

Many  of  the  caustic  J  twined.  A 
Alley  toalladists  have  "^^l  ^^^^rB.  en- 
f^w  have  been  added^  i  ^^^^ 
larges  the  stage  wo-  x  ^^^^^ 
and  Edna  o^t  f  the  r  par  ^^^^ 
to  the  ol>servation  Platio^^ 
to  the  Aquariimi^  They  m^ 
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it  turn  In  Ms  sr»»e.  „„,        She  Loves-When  Sh.S«5  Blm  StolMi  oy  a 

In  Lonaon  last  ""iO"*  '•™S.s  cl  She  HBht  Wre  with  Plr.7  Love-Voung-Beautilnl- 

U,e  coor.g.  to  re»...    The  oh.mB                                       .    g,,  was  Her  Llps-She  Gambled 

g;?;"M«r.p™  .amllted  But  son.j,           ty  «,e  Man  She  "ved-HK  Kl»e.  On  He 

I :f«r:.irhad      -&=ffho"w't,^sro,  cSai.  .f-s^'^C'^s?: 

«:'...J™lh3"3rs'"5  si:nrrisryn:;?;«o? -^^^^^^^^^ .« —  - 

tea  t  de4tfble."^   :n*'^';el?Ttr3  lished.  Exception  was  taken      ^^^^^^j'^'megal  operations  and  birth 

\   „      ■R.^lir^ioloncellist.  giv-  marriage;  unrelievedly  ^^^^  man  and  woman  in  bed 

Sheridan  Busseli    vioion  ^^.^^     predominant;  themes  portraymg  the  ner  g^^braced  2275  subjects 

"'^'  •^.h'' Manv  of  us  remernber  hun  a3  brutal  fighting.  Films  submitted  in  "^O  cm  ^^^^ 

r?^l^orp|y|{in^a  child.n.  c=n.  ^^^^^^^  ^Son'^^e/wVe  P^d^or^■publ;;•>  exhibition 

cert  at  the  Boston  Op.ra  nuu  ..universal"  exhibition,  ^eb  were  p  rejected. 

cooper.  Manville  Tenn.  and  f J?"'  effect  upon  some  few  neurotic  Fine  /^ts  T|ieatre  un^^  the  original 

fhur.-'r.nK^^^^^^^ 

'  UP  with  fright  during  the  night  ^t^^/^^    j  thousands  of  children  have  derived  and  !^X,'"°'chevaUer  is  as- 
^.  :  . On  t.hft  other  hand,  tens  01  .  ,^.„_      -nv  way  the  subject  matter         ^vac.lous  and 


 Aquarium,    ^"^^""^shows  the 

omb.    This  same  cam^^^^^  pCl  with 
scope  of  a.song-publlsnei^  P 

its  many  Pi%"°'',^^^gXglers  and  com- 
cies  wherein  the  soi^  P^'^gf^^^g  ^  sat  s- ! 
posers  work  The  perio^  ^^^y 
fying  throughout,  one  m  ^^^^ 
brUliant  piano  .^teriua^  but  Harry 
Rosenthal,  the  origii^l  Ma^^^j^  ^ 
Akst,  his  PJ°^y'^fd  Jaffected  as  the^ 
Dee  was  sweet  ana  MacCloy  and 
ingenuous  Edna  ana  m  ^^^^ 

Ss°^SraU"L^u^ilie.  wise  New 
fo^mSSon  l^ature  p^cti^e  is^^^e 

Hate  Ship.''  hfgS  seas,  played 

and  mystery  on  the  nign  q_ 
by  an  English  cast.  _ 

FINE  ARTS 
"Le  Petit  Cafe"  ^ 

An  aU4alkinp  screen  comedy  ads^W^HBtat. 

..Maurice  Cheva  ler 

•  •  Yvonne  Valiee 
■•  •.-.•.■.Emil  ^^}^\?J^, 

•  . .  .Geow  Davie 
•■•■•.■...Andre  Berles 
  .Tania  Fedor 

.•jacQues 

FrancoiHc  Rosay: 


cast: 

Albert..  . . 
Yvonne.  . 
PhililDert. 

Paul  

Pierre. .  ■ 
I  Berensere 
Cadeaux  - . .  •  - 
MUe.  Edwige. 


T1.11  a-^t>  P  M. — Han- 
SDUDAY;  |/'n]?^°2LS?y    Thompson  Stone, 
and  Haydn  Soeie'y-i°°   'iijv^l  Dan- 
?onducior.  ;T-xuUMe  D^.    .-^y  Horatio 

fet>'oV:^"Ne.^oTEddl°  ba?f{o°ne-.  orchestra  of 
SO  ola.yerR 


fin 
th 
to 


...       - rs^orhe-tS^^JoSr  »^£t£»r^^^  II 

■Go.vescas  :   funkle^i.  .i-a 
pieces:  Morarl 
j,nd  Fugu 
Korturne:,  _ 
drale  EnKlou 
tives  (N08. 
lade  G  min 
meiio.  C 
TUEPDAT; 

tion  of   

peoDl".      .   ,,  f,    M. — Lewis  Euier 

.Jordan  haJl.  f.lS  1^.  v.. 


■-0""P'^''^-     Ford  HaU  Forum  Or- 
rord  H»ll.  ■7;30  P.  M--J°ok.   toeotor.  . 

chestrs.  k^i  4  P.  M.— BoMon 

MONDAY:  S."rmphony  H^l^  ■*  j^.,  .on- 

:^;*d,iHoV"J-ee ^special  nonce  j^^,^^, 

Stemert  Hall.  » ■l-\„^^;,,i"Martha  Whitte- 
Guild  ol  Boston  presenUns  Manna^  _.^ 

more,    ■""'"."'^"'s'- ^  *°5,  "i"^  Chorale.  Ga- 


pia:ii6t. 
voUe  1 
Con^iert: 
Trrimba: 


ua,..  •  ^^'companist.  Ftill^ 

Sihn.  Troi,  J°"rA?yun"^A/rU  en  Fleurs: 
Promenade  a  mule.  Bru  .  -^r  ^^.^wicgenen. 

Strauss.  B**"^*'*' TT,„it •  Marx.  Der  Ton: 
Breit  Uber  mem  Haugt  •  -g.^conner-Morrii. 
warren    Smith,  ^  piper  pipmr: 

Alleluia:  Bax.  I  he«a  » ^ide;  Hat- 
Louise  Snod6Tas5._lou  ^  jj  .  p.g,r 
wn.  To  Anthea:  Rachmanmo^^ 
This  f'''}U,J:''c^a  tcoix.  Love  s  Quar- 
SfP'iien^n^^s^Si'e  Three  B.ders  _ 
^iS^PoU-LriiU?^.^-:  .?.co.as 


linia,  nix"  

sordid  scenes,  accompaniea.  "'y-^-the  listener.  No  modification,  how 
Stoess  of  the  scenes  depicted. 


L«  Mouim  duel,  farcical  in  ine  c^.-  moment 
,om.  Chansor  g^^lly  Prevented  at  .^le 
Au    ^"*^'-,bv  Yvonne,  PhlUbertsu  8 
^X-.P^'^tA^^'.Z^  been  in  love  with  Albert 


?^^iel.'.'^ChJr^'Ws. 


<D  HA YPN 

I'HIMP  HALE 

and    Haydn  Society, 
c.  conductor,  gave  a  con- 
tfday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
he   progrnm  comprised  Exui- 
ib'  M  hii  Daniels  and  Hora- 
tki  I    Novlsslma.  The 

K-annette  Vrecland, 
E?  1  a  Mc'L'ilc,  contralto; 
Sridlcy,  :.i,or:  M.  '  .n.  Eddy  barl- 
The  &v),  ty  w:u:  a'.so  ass  stcd  by 
eople's  symphony  Orchestea  and 
m  Bui  ;);ink,  organist, 
i  Daniel. s's  canUita  was  composea 
3  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
dclille  College.  There  was  a  pe- 
propviety  in  the  ixsrformance  by 
IWidel  and  Haydn  Society:  her 
was  for  many  years  closely  asso- 
Wlth  it,  as  an  ofTlcer  and  a  mem- 
eply  interested  li^  its  welfai-e.  But 
jjultate  Deo  deserved  a  perfoi- 
.  on  its  merits  alone.  The  music 
tithful  expression  of  the  text  m 
illation  and  in  its  entreaty.  Saint- 
once  said  apropos  of  a  work  by  | 
ta  Holmes  that  women  wntuig 
i^us  or  orchestra  were  Inclined 
noisier  tlian  men,  in  the  desire 
w  virility  of  musical  thought.  Miss 
IB  Is  Jubilant  in  exultation.  In 
jition  of  the  Deity,  but  she  is 
boisterous.  The  cantata  is  broad-  ^ 
Dried;  well  -RTitten  for  the  voices  i 
IB  accompaniment;  with  the  nec- 
contrastmg  section  which  is  de- 
rithout  sentimentalism.  The  per- 
nce  was  effective.  The  cantata 
d  the  audience  to  such  a  degree 
hi  composer  was  obliged  to  rise 
firom  her  seat  in  aclcnowledgment 
spplausc. 

atlo  Parker  wrote  his  music  for 
rd  of  Cluny's  famous  hymn  at  a 
ibea  he  knew  application  and  had 
Itetion  of  spiritual  consolation, 
pert  contrapuntist,  he  was  also  a 
-*t  times  too  facile  melodist.  In 
rofk  the  choruses  are  more  effec- 
ts rule  than  the  solos;  when  the 
afe  most  pleasing  they  are  quasi- 
ie  In  fonn  and  in  the  orchestral 
ag.  There  is  dramatic  force  to 
ass  solo,  Spe  modo  Vivitur,  im- 
vely  sung  by  Mr.  Eddy.  There  is 
suous  charm  to  O  Bont  Patria  for 
iprano,  a  sensuousness  that  is  not 
patible  with  St.  Bernard's  long- 
Parker's  technical  skill  in  writing 
le  diorus  is  perhaps  best  revealed 
e  unaccompanied  chorus,  "Urba 
Unica,  a  chorus  of  which  any 
Met  might  well  be  proud. 
•  performance  of  the  oratorio 
d  tjie  marked  improvement  made 
e  chorus  of  the  society  under  Mr, 
's  direction.  There  is  no  longer  a  \ 
tonous  roaring;  there  is  regard  for 
al  and  rhetorical  expression.  The 
of  each  part  was  yesterday  clearly 
d;  the  attack  and  the  release  of 
«ntences  were  spontaneous  and 
e. 

I  audience  showed  Its  appreciation 
work,  the  chorus  and  the  soloists 
unmistakable  manner.  The  sym- 
;ic  orchestral  accompaniment  was 
reeable  relief  from  the  indifferent, 
3d  playing  that  characterized  too 
performances  in  years  past. 

KEITH-BOSTON 


Howard,  the  sheriff.  Fran.n.sco  stam- 
pedes  the  cattle  he  had  brought  to  de- 1 
liver  to  Harkness  through  the  town, 
forces  Harkness  to  pay  him  for  them 
and  then  takes  to  the  hills  to  become 
El  Puma,  a  bandit  with  a  price  on  his 

^^SMklng  to  gain  control  of  the  Delflno 
ranch.  Harkness  endeavors  to  steal  the 
land  grant,  and  when  Francisco  s  uncle. 
Don  Mariano,  discovers  Wm,  sliwts  him 
dead  and  escapes.  In  the  end,  Francisco 
kills  Harkness  and  rides  Off 
border  to  safety  where  he  "s  "joined 
by  Rosita  Garcia,  the  girl  he  loves 
while  his  sister,  Dolores,  is  left  free 
U)  marry  Howard.  The  story  unfolds 
cloX.  but  it  has  Its  interesting,  even 
exciting  moments,  and  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  watch.  Richard  Barthelmess 
earnest,  straightforward.  .Pf^^^ibly  a,  bit 
too  serious,  gives  a  plausible  charactei- 
Ization  of  Francisco,  both  as  lover  and 
L  avenger.  Mary  Astor  has  a  few 
iplicately  played  scenes,  but  the  part 
Df  Rosita  gives  her  less  opportunity  than 
she  deserves.  The  late  Robert  Edeson 
^Wes  a  dignified  and  polished  Don  Ma- 
rlano  Fred  Kohler  is  about  as  usual 
as  the  incredibly  wicked  Harkness,  and 
Marfan  Nixon  presents  a  chaming  fig- 
use  as  Dolores.  ^-  ^-  ^^ 


Eprmgled  tlanner."  "Hail  Columbia."  "America." 
and  "Yankcf;  Doodle."  The  report  was  Issued  In 
1909.  Mr,  Sonneck'8  volume  on  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  alone,  a  monumental  work, 
was  published  in  1914.  He  ended  his  preface 
with  these  word.s:  "We  took  the  air  and  we  kept 

It.  Transplanted  on  American  soil  It  thrived.  As 

to  Anacreon  In  Heaven  of  European  origin 
the  air  is  obsolete  ahd  extinct;  as  the  air  of 

'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'  it  stirs  the  blood 
of  every  American,  regardless  of  his  origin  or 

the  origin  of  the  air." 


Lash" 

Ul-talkins  screen  drama  adapted  from 
ivel  entitled,  "Adios,  '  by  Lanier  and 
la  Bartleti :  directed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
resrntert  by  Jlrsl  Kational  with  the 
inc  cast : 

SCO  Delfino  Richard  Barthelmesa  , 

Garcia   >  Mary  Astor 

Howard   James  Rennie  I 

•  Delflno   Marian  Nixon  ; 

Harkness   Fred  Kohler: 

, . .   Barbar.%  Bedford 

10  Delflno   Robert  Edeson, . . . 

 Arthur  Stone 

\   Mathilde  Comont 

Travers   ErviUp  Alderson 

;  of  the  most  attractive  features 

"The  Lash,"  now  showing  at  the 
-Boston  Theatre,  is  the  beautiful 
;  background.  Since  the  story  is 
n  California  and  the  picture  was 
.  in  California,  the  plains  and 
.tains  are  undoubtedly  genuine. 
i  are  wide  ^'istas  of  trees  and  hills, 
resquely  rugged  ranges  and  attrac- 
interlors  of  Spanish  houses.  The 
levised  and  most  exciting  episode 
e  stampeding  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
igh  a  flimsy  town.  The  animals 
their  white  faces  and  dark  bodies 
ng  through  the  narrow  street  in  an 
stible  and  destructive  tide,  stir- 
up  such  clouds  of  dust  that  they 
selves  are  only  dimly  seen,  forms 
Iklng  and  memorable  picture, 
e  story,  based  on  the  novel,  "Adios," 
.  with  the  difiiculties,  tragedies  and 
nderstandings  that  arose  when 
omia  became  a  i)art  of  the  Unit- 
tates.  The  Spanish  residents  found 
iselves  at  odds  with  American  laws 
the  titles  to  their  ancestral  estates 
Stoned  by  American  interlopers. 
Cisco  Dellino.  a  young  Spaniard  of 

blood,  returns  to  his  estate  after 
years  in  Mexico  to  find  everything 
iged.  The  vanguard  of  the  .Mneri- 
settlers  are  instUting,  overbearing 

dishonest.  One  of  them  in  par- 
ar.  Peter  Harkness,  ties  him  to  a 

and  lashes  him  in  the  face.  Re 


OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

/*    By  PHILIP  HALE     /  ^  »?  ^ 

For  many  years  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" was  unofficially  the  national  anthem  of 
the  United  States.  Foreign  bands  played  it  in 
honor  of  our  visiting  representatives.  It  ac- 
companied the  chat  and  drinking  of  Pinkerto;i 
and  the  American  consul  in  Puccini's  "Madama 
a-jtterfly."  During  the  world  war  it  prefaced 
theatrical  entertainments  and  solemn  sym- 
phonic concerts. 

Yet  objections  were  raised  against  the  tune 
and  the  words.  The  tune  was  English;  the 
original  words  were  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation to  prohibitionist  and  the  otherwise  strait- 
laced: 

"And  long  may  the  sons  of  Anacreon 
Intwine 

The   myrtle   of  'Venus   with  Bacchus's 
1  vine:" 

'And  this  refrain  was  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  verses  by  Ralph  Tcmlinson.  Ksq.  Tliere 
WES  still  another  objection:  the  tune  was  un- 
Eingable  even  if  the  words  were  easily  memor- 
ized. The  compass  of  the  tune  was  too  great: 
voices  would  crack  on  the  high  notes  or,  falter- 
ing, be  dumb  until  there  was  a  vocal  descent. 

The  substitutes  that  were  offered  were  many. 
There  should  be  no  allusion  to  England's  army 
as  "the  foe's  haughty  host";  no  party  feeling, 
no  chauvinism.  Some  of  the  hymns  proposed 
had  little  poetic  merit;  one  that  had  supporters 
fanatically  insistent  was  mushily  sentimental. 
Nor  were  the  tunes  to  be  sung  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  a  patriotic  glow.  The  senator  in  "the 
Dodge  Club"  describing  "'Yankee  Doodle"  and 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  saw  in  the  former 
the  reckless,  adventurous  devil-may-care  spirit 
of  the  American;  in  the  latter,  the  proud  flight 
of  the  American  eagle,  sparing  triumphantly  to 
I  the  empjTean.  If  this  characterization  was 
hifalutin'  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was. 
a  senator  who  in  a  foreign  land  asserted  his 
! nationality  and  found  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
rer"  the  one  full  expression  of  it. 

In  1836  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  reading  a 
"metrical  essay"  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of 
Harvard,  referred  to  the  national  hymns  of  four 
nations: 

■When  crowned  with  joy;  the  camps  of  Eng- 
land ring, 

A  thousand  voices  shout,  God  save  the 
King! 

■When   victory   follows   with   our  eagle's 

glance, 
Our  nation's 
dance. 

So  in  Dr.  Holmes's  mind  our  national  anthem 
was  "Yankee  Doodle." 

As  far  bapk  as  1861  a  prize  of  $500  was  of- 
fered in  this  country  for  a  truly  national  hymn. 
Twelve  hundred  were  sent  to  the  committee; 
not  one  was  found  worthy;  there  was  no  award,; 
but  Richard  Grant  'White's  "National  Hymns: 
How  they  are  written  and  how  they  are  not 
written"  containing  an  instructive  account  of 
this  com.petition  is  still  worth  reading  and  "Or- 
pheus C.  Kerr"  ■wrote  poems  purporting  to  have 
been  sent  in  by  leading  American  poets,  those 
by  'Whittier  and  Bryant  being  especially  amus- 
ing. 

And  now  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  by 
decree  of  Congress  our  national  anthem.  In 
1907  the  librarian  of  Congress  instructed  the 
late  Oscar  G.  T.  Soimeck  to  prepare  a  report 
on  various  texts  and  various  versions  of  music 


THE  VKIL  OF  HAPPINESS 

A  young  man,  twenty-fwo  years  old.  had 
been  blind  from  birth.  A  few  days  ago  an  ocu- 
list in  Philadelphia  gave  him  sight.  His  joy  is 
pathetic.  Everything  to  him  is  wonderful:  the 
way  bricks  are  set  in  a  building  and  shining 
j  trolley  tracks  rup,  .straight  beside  each  other; 
the  color  of  flowers;  everybody  is  better  looking 
jthan  his  mind  pictured;  he  would  like  to  be  a 
I  travelling  salesman  so  that  he  could  see  "lots 
I  of  the  country."    Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate 
young  man!  Now  that  he  sees,  he  is  not  disap- 
pointed in  man,  woman,  nature,  or  the  works 
of  man. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  play  entitled  "Voile  du 
Bonheur"  was  produced  at  the  Renaissance  The- 
atre, Paris.  The  author  was  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  a  rich  Chinese 
mandarin.  Though  he  lost  his  sight  two  years 
after  marriage  he  is  happy:  his  wife  cares  for 
him  tenderly;  Li-Kiang,  who  cares  for  the 
mandarin's  little  boy,  is  devoted  to  liim,  and 
reads  to  him  the  official  newspaper  from  which 
It  appears  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
i0f  countries;  no  one  has  a  more  loyal  friend 
[than  Tou-Fou;  and  the  Emperor  at  the  man- 
darin's request  has  pardoned  one  condemned 
to  exile  for  life.  "Who  could  be  happier  than 
,this  mandarin  Tchang-I? 

A  stranger  comes  along  and  gives  the  man- 
darin an  eyewash.  Three  drops  of  it  restored 
his  sight.  He  then  learned  that  Li-Kiang  had 
impudently  given  himself  out  as  the  co-author 
of  a  book  which  the  mandarin  had  written; 
that  his  little  boy  had  been  taught  to  mock 
him  irreverently;  that  the  condemned  man. 
freed  by  him,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  lib- 
ei-ty  to  rob  him;  worst  of  all,  his  wife  had  taken 
his  bosom  friend  Tcu-Fou  for  a  lover.  Shocked, 
disgusted,  the  mandarin  asks  to  be  blind  again; 
then  perhaps  he  would  know  happiness. 

Four  years  after  the   production   of  the 
"Tiger's"  play,  a  bitter  comedy  by  Synge  was 
brought  out  at  Dublin.   (It  was  performed  m 
Boston  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Company.)  In 
"Tlie  "Well  of  the  Saints"  Martin  Doul  and  his 
ugly  wife,  blind  beggars,  have  their  sight  re- 
stored by  the  Saint,  a  wandering  friar.  Tlie 
husband  has  thought  his  wife  the  fairest  of 
women.  She,  with  her  sightless  eyes,  has  seen 
him  strong  and  handsome.   After  the  water 
has  'touched  their  eyes  the  truth  comes  upon 
th°m    She  rails  and  storms;  he  courts  Molly 
Byrne  a  fine-looking  giri  with  fair  hair,  and 
shirks  work  in  the  forge  of  the  blacksmith. 
The  two  rejoice  when  they  find  that  their 
si<^ht  is  lost.  The  Saint  would  wet  their  eyes 
again    "-We're   not    asking    our    sight,  holy 
father        .  .  leave  us  here  in  our  peace,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  roads,  for  it's  best  we  are 
I  this  way,  and  we're  not  asking  to  see." 

when  speakmg  Engiisn, 


c  '. . 


a     3—  6,0 


anthem    pipes    a  country 


romps  gaily 
through-1^  role,  t^^ing  off  ^^^^^^ 
amusing  songs  witli  a         j  v^llee 
a*  he  drops  the  dish^-  ^ 

\\  no^^iings\ery  pleSing'ly  when  the 
V^^'.^Ji  ^.'^!«    Emile  Ch_a.utard  is  ad- 
cov 
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land  Andre 'Berley.  as 


and  lashes  him  in  the  face,   R«- [  .  ^         pvnlntinn  of  "ThA  qtar  'sacred  as  a  priest's  confessional.  &ucj 

d  by  the  Intervthtlon  of  David.  ^  ^        evolution  ol    The  Star  |SacreQ  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^rucc 


sne,  lo".  ^'"6°  ■       ye  chautard  is  aa- 

"^^^f'^^^rlX""^  ".LSr^and 
'and  Andre  Beney.  «  ^y^^ 
cook,  respectively  rattled 

in  French  and  t^^.^.^'.^iess  you  took 
off  at  such  aspeed  that  unl^  yo 

pains  to  be  ^J^^^^^jt^^^hL^te  of  small 
-prtS  ?;rei|-  Jthe  pantomime 
tells  the  whole  story.  _ 

PARK  ^ 

"ihmM  the  Doctor  Tell" 

?n  a!ftfuL  screen  d.m  ^^^^ 

and  Herbert  Smith  anu  ij  ^  jj  ^.jpg  cast.  ; 
Lion  Productions  with  the  jenniiisS 

Mrs.  Norman    A.  G.  PonltoiJ 

The  Judtre    ...  ■  „„fVn'cp'  C,  WoodI 

grnS  lor  ^^o.V.n^^^JI^ 

Dr,  Bruoe-Smith   Maurice  Evans 

Kosrer  Smith    Norah  Bannf 

Joan  Murray    ..AnnaNeafle 

Muriel  Ashton   .Walter  Sondes 

John  Carson    Claire  Greet 

"^"T  doctor's  "coAsultiiig  room  Is  as 
sacred  as  a  priest's  confessional.  Suclt 
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"Cherries  Are  Ripfi" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
First  performance  in  Boston  of  '  Cher- 
ries Are  Ripe."  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos  with 
"the  central  idea  of  the  play  taken 
from  a  story  by  Gyula  Somogyi.  trans- 
lated from  the  Hungarian  by  I.  S.  Rich- 
ter  •■  Stage  settings  designed  by  Stephen 
Golding.  The  play,  directed  Con- 
■^tance  Collier,  is  presented  by  Arch  Sei- 
wyn  in  association  with  Erlanger  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.  The  cast: 

;  flint  Samlo,  ■  Balhan.v.  ..  .  .Rod  La  Rocquc 
liaron  Peter  Stereny,  Sybil  s  liusband 


aramatlsts  wirffe  not  kind  to  nisr  Miss 
Lee  in  a  flamboyant  manner,  did  her 
friend  of  the  pavilion  a  dirty  trick,  by  ; 
revealing  the  count  s  true  character.  [ 
The  .stage  was  handsomely  set:  the 
audience  evidently  enjoyed  the  t 
and  that  part  of  the  perform- 
It  could  hear. 


large 


hit  secretary. 


Richie  Linx 
.  .  (ravin  Muir 
Jeaneite  I'ox  Lee 

 Bert  Wittly 

.Katharine  Vleel 
 Juan  Vario 


Janog 
Kisi  . 
Ucla  . 
Mai-Kil 

G.vpsy   ,    ..  . 

Peter  thinks  he  Is  a  predestmed 
cuckold.  In  his  dreams  he  sees  horns 
sprouting  on  his  head.  He  is  rich,  he 
has  a  fine  estate;  he  enjoys  farm  hie 
and  the  quieS  of  the  country:  but  he 
has  a  beautiful  wife.  She,  has  never 
given  him  cause  for  suspicion.  He  Is 
tortured  by  the  thought  that  she  might, 

for  he  realizes  that  she  >?"st  be  bored,  j, Tvening,"tois'  t\nie"  Yo  the 
that  she  misses  the  gay  life  enw^d  by  f^^^^^^^^j^^  ^e  greeted .  enthusiastically 
citv  women.    And  so  his  nerves  are  m  I  j^rge   audience  composed 

a  shocking  condition  ^  ■  • 


Kacn  MiM  wmttemore  —  ChorSre, 
SavoUc  n  D  major,  Bach.  P^es  en 
concert,  prelude,  Sicilienne.  La  Tromba. 
P°ainte  Air  de  Diable  CouPerm.  Mr. 
Landers-Nocturne  V°"i^,f,inutie  D^' 
minstreU.La  Cathedr^le  fielo'^^ie^if; 
tbussy;  Visions  Fugitives.  I,  Len^?™?: 
;  III  Allegretto,  XVI.  Dolente.  X,  Rjdi- 

IcoL^ente,  Prokofieff.  ^^^^f;, 
I  „,ore--lnterrnezzo   (from  Goyescas^^^^ 

I  forme 'de  mban  ^a.'Tavel;  menuet, 
SsyfLaVuse.Dunk.er  iv^^a^^ 
ders-Ballade  G  minor,  intemeMO  a 
major,  intermezzo  C  major,  rhapsodie,  E 

n'S^a^n^ly  "Juried  Program  t.i. 
that  the  two  musicians  offered  bet%\een 
them-one  that  narrowly  escaped  being 
too  long.  Many  such  functions  how- 
ever, materialize  as  a  pau:  of  f  ul - 
fenglh  recitals  packed  into  *  sing « 
evening-an  economical  and  ^^^^'^1'^ 
wearisome  device.  Nothing  ol  grea 
weight  or  impressive  dimensions^no 
sonata   no  concerto— was  here  to  Im- 

Mr  Landers  had  chosen  wiselj^ 

The  'cellist  proved  herself  *  ^J^^^'j'g 
"Ed^  Wynnr  with  his  baggy  trousers,  1  schooled    if    not  s^^^^ 
his  zany  ha  .  his  horn-rimmed  specta-   technician   producing  ,:     subjecting  it 
cles.   his  inimitable  chuckle  and  his  j  warm_th  ^and  breadtn,^^^^ 
nonsensical  non  sequiturs,  returned  to 


play 
ance 

SHtBERT  THEATRE 
"Simple  Simon" 

"Simple  Simon.  "  a  musical  comedy  in  two 
arts,  with  book  by  Ed  Wynn  and  Gu.v  Bol- 
ton h  rics  bv  I.orenr  Hart  and  music .  by 
Richard  Rodifers:  produced  by  K  oreiiz  ZiOF- 
fcld  at  the  Colonial  Theatre.  Boston.  .lan^  .'T. 
man.  and  at  the  Ziccfeld  Theatre.  New  -iork. 
Keb  17  19»0:  return  cngairement.  under 
management  ot  Ed  Wynn  at  the  Shiibeit 
Theatre   last   evenin?.    with   the  loUowing 

plnVy   Albert  Bnion 

Rprt  Biiie   Gil  Snuncs 

ofee  K  ng  William  H.  While 

Gillv  Flower    . . ./   ^•'"IJi  ^'r'c''n 

Ta.-ir  Horner    David  Hrcn 

Policeman  ..:::  pau' 

hlTdvs  DovB       •  Fric<la  M.ersc 

Jonah'"   George  "ncrn,.,, 

Pnn.^r   James  McKay 

K.'nV  .....  '^'^iSTsoui'r'^i 

Tony  Prince   ^       ''cS?  ..„^ 

nitn  Prince   Harry  Shannon 

"a!    ^"    Whii  Shaw  , 

Premier'  Banseuie'  ■,    >"rriei  Hocior  . 

The  Horse  ...Joseph  Schrode.  Pete  La  DelU  J 

with  his  baggy  trousers,  schooiea 


difference'ln  timbre  <tf  each.'  This  was 
duly  appreciated,  as  was  Mr.  Lefranc's 
beautiful  playing  of  the  Andante  that 
followed. 

The  knowledge  Mr.  Meyer  shows  of 
locomotives  would  almost  vie  with  that 
of  Mr.  Honegger  himself.  However,  the 
young  people  seemed  much  more  en- 
grossed with  the  information  he  gave 
them  than  the  music  which  portrays 
Pacific  !31  so  vividly.  If  their  at- 
tention '  jipsed  a  bit  during  the  Honeg- 
ger. the) ,  Caprice  cn  Spanish  Themes 
captlvatj  1  and  intrigued  them.  The 
i  brilliant]  Mece  excited  curiosity  and  ad- 
I  miration.  Enthusiastic  applause  followed 
it. 

A  fair-sized  audience  greeted 
Koussevitzky  and  Mr..  Burgin. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated 
afternoon.  L  B 


Mr. 


this 

D.  i( 


GeXre  W.  Chadwick 

Funeral  aervices  for  George  W.  Chad- 
wlck,  the  c  wnposer,  were  held  In  Trln'^ 
Ity  Churchfyesterday  afternoon.  Bishop, 
Lawrence,  Bishop  SheiTlll  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Le^  Kinsolving.  rector,  offlci 
ated.  Th^  pallbearers  included  a  grou 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  o(' 
Music,  of  which  he  was  director  for 
many  years.  Burial  was  at  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery.  Mr.  Kinsolving  conducted  the 
committal  service. 

The  pallbearer.s  were  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou  of  New  York,  Wallace  Goodrich, 
FUlph  L.  Flanders  and  Arthur  Foote, 
Frederick  S.  Converse,  who  represented 
the  American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters; Timothee  Adamowski,  Alfred  De- 
Voto,  Henry  Goodrich,  William  L.  Whit- 
ney; Henry"  Hadley  of  New  York  of  the 
American  Academey  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  music  division  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; C.  M.  Loeffler,  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Mixter,  Frank  Benson,  the  artist,  and 
C.  Howard  Walker. 

The  ushers  included  Clarence  B.  Shir- 
ley. F^ank  Watson,  Roland  Reasoncr, 
Carl  McKinley  and  J.  M.  Sanroma,  all 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty,  and  Dr. 
James  Lincoln  Huntington  and  Edward 
R.  Warren  of  the  Tavern  Club. 


Svbil  his  wife,  asks  him  vainly  what 
ails  him.  He  wiU  not,  cannoi  tell  her. 
WhUe  he  Is  moping,  and  she  is  wonoer- 
ing  a  friend  of  Peter's  and  an  early 
pllymate  of  Sybil's  comes  a'ong'_Co"nt 
Saridor,  a  young  man  of  many  fleetmg 
love  affairs.  He  never  is  serious;  love  1 
is  to  him  a  sport  Uke  the  chase^  He 
wishes  to  conquer  even  the  pruaes. 
Svbil  asks  him  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  her  husband's  shattered  nerves. 
Peter  confides  in  him.  After  much  talk, 
ironical  on  the  Count's  par j.  Pathetic- 
ally foolish  on  Peter's,  it  is  arranged 
that  peter  wUl  go  away  on  pretended 
business;  that  Sandor  will  stay  to  put 
Sybil  to  the  test.  "What,"  says  the 
Count,  "  seduce  the  wife  of  my  dear 
friend?  Never,"  but  he  welcomes  the 
opportunity;  he  hopes,  he  is  sure  to  im- 

^"^^ere  Is  a  conniving  moon;  there  is 
the  music  of  gypsies,  accompanying  the 
-  count,  who  dreaded  the  lonetoess  of  the 
;  country.  Sybil  reproaches  Wm  for  his 
fast  life;  unworthy  of  him.     They  re- 
call the  r  early  friendship.  He  uses  all 
verbal  formulas  in  seduction;  she 
L  not  at  last  indifferent  to  his  pro- 
testations, though  she  edges  aAvayjhen 
I  he  would   embrace   her  p^sionateiy. 
What   would    have   happened  if  her 
Wend  GUI  had  not  warned  her;  had 
not  let  her  know  that  she  and  the 
i-n.mt  were  In  a  pavilion  till  3  A.  m. 
fr^ia?efy  after'  he  had^een  en- 
deavoring to  win  Syba?    Then  bymi 


chiefly  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
Sisterhood  of  Temple  Mishkan  Tefila. 
Many  probably  had  heard  and  seen  him 
previously,  for  their  laughter  in  response 
to  his  witticisms  was  of  the  haur-trlgger 
variety.  Those  who  encountered  him 
for  the  first  time  doubtless  went  home 
to  tell  ail  and  sundry  that  at  last  they 
had  found  a  comedian  who  could  make 
them  laugh,  not  through  one  act,  but 
through  an  entire  .evening.  For  Ed 
Wynn  has  such  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  quips,  his  delivery  is  so  dUarmmg, 
that  one  cannot  truthfully  say  that  he 
becomes  tiresome  or  repetitious. 

That  he  is  never  content  to  follow 
a  routined  course  through  the  hfe  ot 
t'he  vehicle  which  bears  him  is  evinced 
by  his  present  performance.  Last  even- 
ine  he  introduced  a  number  of  bits 
which  were  not  there  when  he  appeared 
here  as  Simon  Eyes  14  months  ago. 
Particularly  rich  in  humor  was  his 
specialty  on  the  toy  piano  which  he 
,  pedalled  on  to  the  stage  in  the  second 
act,  on  which  he  aCtuaUy  played  as  Miss 
Shaw,  perched  atop  it  in  a  Helen  Mor- 
gan pose,  sang  feehngly  a  ballad  called 
"I'm  Yours."  The  song  was  good 
enough,  but  It  was  Mr.  Wynn's  discov- 
iery  of  a  certain  note  on  the  keyboard 
Iwhich  intrigued  him,  and  which  he 
!  pursued  until  able  to  mform  his  inquisi- 
;tors  in  the  orchestra  that  jt  came  out  of 
1"I1  Trovatore."  His  childish  delight  at 
■■^thls  discovery  was  typical  of  the  meth- 
ods of  this  most  delightful  of  stage 

'^''^nie  story  of  "Simple  Simon"  Is  still 
that  of  Mother  Goose  characters  who 


seldom  to  suave,  delicate  or  caressing 

with    vivacity    and    grace  n'*" 
brought  to  the  pleasant  set  of  shoit 
movements  by  Couperm.    She  showed^ 
moreover    a  warm  sympathy  for  tne 
Snguorous  Iberian  melancholy  of  the 
tSr  ^^termezzo  from  .the"Goyescas 
nf  Oranados;  atUined  with  equal  sue 
cess  ^he  stately  pomp  of  Tcherepnine  s 

^"S^Lrnd^e^- performed  his  share  of 
thrprogram  with  a  good  deal  of  poet'c 
imagination  and  "^^sical  sensibility, 
not  always  free  from  a  tendency  to  ex 

SoarS  that  naively  Umpid  and  im- 
personal grace  with  ^^ich  he  is  most 
associated  and  pluriged  mto  a  deepw 
emotional  chromaticism.  The  very 
familiar,  not  to  say  hackneyed  C  minor 
Prelude  and  Fugue  froni  Book  i  oi 
'  fhe  well-Tempered  Clavier  shed  no 
lustre  upon  Mr.  Landers's  talents.  The 
PreTude  w^  choppy  and  technical  5'  in- 
secure- the  fugue  was  clear  but  lanlm- 
nrr.«lv'e  He  gave  a  pleasantly  liquid 
beautv  howevir,  to  Louise  Souther's 
cSing'^U  somewhat  derivative  Noc- 
turne  and  conveyed  with  great  skiu 
the  contrasted  moods  of  Prokofieff  s 
Visions  Fugutives— an  ingenious  little 

set  of  pieces-  ,    „    ,  ^ 

His  impetuous  vigor  in  Brahms  s  tj 
minor  Ballade,  as  elsewhere,  somewhat 


r..nr.          uc........— „  -           ,  of  his  little   bookshop  on  Ferryman 

genius,  wno  "i_„ression  of  him;  | street.  These  characters  in  everyday 
world  earn  a,  ^alse  impres  ^  m e  are  his  neighbors,  but  in  his  dreams 
he  couJd  l°^«L^"d  oe  la  _  e  legendary,  though  each  re- 
found  the  woman^  worthy  oi^  in^                   ^^.^  qy^iitig3  ^f  mun- 

.  •>  *  MUM    4'Vi  am     ^iro  n  riot*  *S 


that  of  Mother  Goose  cnarai;i,eib  w^i^    minor  uaiiaae.  as  "Vnt 
appear  to  Simon  as  he  dreams  m  front ,  overreached  itseU,  so  that  the  excellent 
i:'^,  .^  v.«^i,^-.,,.vr\   r,n    ■RpiTvman  ji,«io^,orf  was  a.  little  marred  by 


I  am  a 

deeds.  .     -.i.iTviinir   nimseii    m  i  ouc-  any  cnno-iivc,    

>,^^,.ars'^some  one  knocking  transforms  a  grapefruit  into  a  cocoanut 
the  dark,  he  i^^ars  sonie  one  woods!"  is  his  ecstatic  cn 

at    Sybil's    chamber    ao°^' I i,.  c,,v<.orfc  >  lunr.h.  of  which  th( 


spirit  displayed  was  a  little  marred  by 
chords  that  were  suggested  rather  than 
played  and  by  others  that  would  have 


ill  nil: 


,„  Yes  he  says  to  iiui.c<=..,  ,  dane  existence.  Among  them  wanders 
'f-    y^?;^  ranable  of  worthy   simon,  with  his  naive  chattel-,  his  in- 

flne  fellow,  capable  ^entiorn,  such  as  the  mousetrap  ^^^-\ioT  many  'aui^  i«'i-— — ^Yar  from 

4c  ninmine  himself  In  out  any  entrance,  his  concoction  which       prodigiously  rnuscular  oui 
as  he  Is  PWn^ing__mnu.c^i^.^^  V",.,„.f„rrr,s  n.  (rraoefruit  into  a  cocoanut.    imneccably  accurate,  renaeruis^ 


cry 

at    =>yuiio  I    sybU  las  he  "'spreads"  a  lunch,  of  which  the 

nouncing  himself  tenderly_   Ana^    >^^  ^^^^  *e  contortionistic 

has  a  lover.    So  Sandor  senos  w  ^^^^^^  j^j. 

The  telegram  agreed  "I^".^"  "    I,  two-thirds  of  the  show.    The  other 

succeeded;  •'Cl^erries  are  upe.  third  may  be  credited  to  Miss  Hoctor, 

Who  was  the  favored  one^  "  ^,.^1  ^^^^^  j^j^  ^^3^  valued  asset  as  gossamer 
not  be  right  to  nform  those  wn^^^     I  ^  ,^ 


scene  over 


not  be  right  to  inform  inobe  w.  .^^    

visit  the  colonial  theatre  It  i-^  enougn  L^^^^j^  ^  ^^^^^^  dancer  ir  the 

say  that  Peter  promises  his  | 
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ran  end.  fnd  P^r  Peter  may  yet  wear 

^""it^s  a  light,  rather  flimsy  comedy; 
a  hUing  on  one  subject,  w.  h  xnu  h 
■pretty  shop-keepmg  U^^-    "l^n  a 

ths 
al- 


I'iS^r'of  thr'i\TaU^R^^^  ^rand  but 
r  would  no't  be  fair  to  speak  of  th;- 

owing  to  hei-  foreign  accent  and  ^ner 


Kissing  Forest;  to  the  Horse,  still  pro- 
pelled by  those  two  co-ordinating 
mimes.  Messrs.  Schrode  and  La  Delia; 
to  Miss  Shaw,  a  strikingly  handsome 
brunette  with  a  pleasing  voice,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  company  in  varied  pro- 
portions. '  .  ,  „  , 
Of  course,  there  have  been  substantial 
thanges  of  cast  through  the  months, 
but  the  replacements  are  adequate 
Snough.  Josef  Urban's  settings  are  still 
attractive,  and  the  costumes  seemed 
surprisingly  fresh  and  ornate,  consider- 
ing ttie  age  of  "Simple  Simon."  There 
Seems  no  reason  why  Mr.  Wynn  should 
not  remain  in  Boston  quite  a  while.  He 
dispenses  refreshing  tonic  to  elders,  and 
there  is  nothing  harmful  to  youngsters 
in  all  of  his  wares.  Through  the  years 
he  still  has  to  his  credit  the  fact  that 


f^ltv  enunciation.  She  is  a  ^a^tifuj  jjjg  ^wn  drolleries  and  absurdities,  and 
woman  Kraceful.  knowing  the  value  of  musical  pieces  to  which  he  attachesf 
repose-'  skilful  in  the  pantomime  ot        ^^me.  are  as  clean  as  a  hound's: 


fh^^art  but  what  the  dramatists  gave  jooth.  We  doubt  if  he 
her  ^0  say  was  for  the  ni?st  part  un-  greater  praise  than  that, 
known  to  the  audience.  Mr.  La  Rocque 
mav  be  a  favorite  cinema  actor,  but 
rihU  comedy  he  is  not  romantic;  he 
i2  often  awkward  In  speech  and  ac- 
tion Ui  spite  of  his.  wish  to  appear^  a 
lion  among  quavering,  PalPltatmf 
ladies.  Mr.  Muir  P^aved  «- jniall  part 

with  humor  and  «Pl°^J>;^i^!..i^"'^he 
worthy  of  a  much  better  role,  ine 


hound's 
would  ask') 
W.  E.  G.  . 


MARTHA  WHITTE:vIORE  AND 
ARTHUR  LANDERS 

At  Steinert  hall  last  evening,  Martha 
■Whittemore,  'cellist,  and  Arthur  Lan- 
ders, pianist— both  members  of  the  Mu- 
sical Guild  of  Boston— gave  a  joint  re- 
cital Miss  Whittemore's  accompanist 
was  <9arl  Lamson.  The  foUowing  was 
tHe  program:  Mr.  Landers^Adagio, 
M^art;  prelude_a.nd. fugue  m  C  mmoi. 


LEWIS  EMERY 

L-:^wi.s  Emery,  baritone,  san?  in  Jor 
don  hall  last  night,  making  his  Bostoi 
debut  before  an  appreciative  audienc 
of  generous  size.  His  program  wa.s 
follows: 

.Inrdiii     d'.\mniir      (Thanson     Topiil  i 
.\i*i;iMi;ed  nv  Vu : iiermoz )  ;  'I'j-ois  .lour- 
Viioil.Tiicp   <Rc.vjinldo  Hnhin)  :  Promenade 
Mule    iFeli.v    FiMirdaiii  I  ;    Avril    en  Fie 
1  iCcurscs  Brum:  Bclrcii.  T)ie  Verschwei; 
I  eo.     Breit     1  l)er     Mem     Haunt  iRieh 
<tiau..iii:    l>er  Ton    Mn-ppli   Marx';  i''-' 
c  Warren    Smillii:    Alleiiii;i.    ( G.  O'Coiii"' 
.-Vlorrisl:    )    Heard    a   Piper   Pipinf  'Ariinl 
Raxi:  A'nu  are  tlio  Tid"  i  I'xiniKf  Snoderavsi 
•I'o  AnlllPU    IJ.    I..   H.lttonl:   How  Fair  Tin 
■^iiot       iS.      Rachniannioff  1  :  Apemanlus' 
Craeo     or      Castelniinvo-Tedescn)  :  J.ove' 
Oiiairel    (CyVil    Scott);    The    Three  Ridei 

iHdiry  Saehe). 

Mr.  Emery  is  said  to  be  a  retiree 
business  man  turned  singer  for  thi 
love  of  singing.  The  case  in  unusual 
though  another  situation — that  of  .soi 
di.sant  baritones  who  have  bloomed  un 
certainly  in  thi.s  hall  and.  being  frigirl 
ly  received,  have  abandoned  an  ini 
grateful  art  to  devote  themselves  U 
busine.ss — is  perhaps  less  rare.  Thi. 
convert  to  the  concert  stage  'demon 
strated  rapidly  last  night  that  he  ha 
more  to  recommend  him  than  the  mer 
desire  to  sing.  HLs  voice,  not  un 
naturally,  i.s  past  its  prime,  but  he  use 
it  with  a  skill  that  carries  it  easily  am 
effectively  pver '  a  wide  range  (it  is  ; 
"high  baritone  ")  and  with  an  expres 
.sive  instinct  that  caused  it  to  fall  ver 
plea.singly  upon  the  ear  despite  it 
surface  imperfections.  His  enunciatioi 
of  the  text  and  his  treatment  of  th 
musical  phrase  v.-ere  alike  animated  b 
an  unasual  intensity  of  meaning.  Hi 
voice  responded  very  eloquently  t 
changing  nuances  of  emotion. 

There  was  a  genuinely  Gallic  feelin 
in  his  manner  of  singing  his  pleasan 
French  group,  from  the  pretty  fol 
.«:ong  a  shade  too  enterprisingly  "ar 

r\f,r  231    aua  rt.ii";>'>-/   ranged"  by  'Vuillei-moz  to  the  lugiibri 

ririce  on' Spanish  Themes.  ^o^g    of    Hahn.    the  vivaciou 

^  The  children  were  well  P^f "ed  'with  p,.^^^^^^^  ^  ^^j^  „f  Fourdram  an 
the  choice  of  music.  The  pert  rhythm  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^.^  ^^^^^^.^  outburst.  HI 
of  the  Allegro  from  Haydns  Sympnony  I  j^^^^  j^^^^,y  j 

aroused  their  interest  'Tneir  ° - '  ^  ■  .^^(.g.^fu,  ^0,^  gn  the  luxunantl 
fncrt^ed  as  the  2f  ^.^^-^.^^^ith  the  romantic  Befreit  and  the  ingenioi: 
ment  advanced.  So  it  was  j^  gj  conceit,  cleverly  sung.  Die  Veichwle 
Mendelssohn  scherzo:  w^t  Mr^Meye_i  ^^^_^_^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

couldn't  explain  U)  ^em  ^^^^  En^Ush  groups   the  joyou 

such  as  what  the  fairi^  picturea       j^-  energy  of  the  magnificently  virile  Al 
of  the  slides  were  disciis."s^  _        \ie\uiA.   arranged  by  O'Connor  Morr 
struments  Wid  tnem  qu_  h         chil-N Hoist  has  di.=;posed  the  same  tune  fo 
Instead,  of  swnpiy  sn"w  ^^^^^  chorus),  the  hauntingly  Celtic  nostal 

dren  a  P'eture  of  ine  v  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^  ^  p,pp_.  pipi„j 

produced  the  jnstrunicu  children  iwere  conveyed  with  equally  admirabll 

up  with  the  vioim  ijetween  the  ;kill  and  interpretive  imagination.  H:| 

might  see  the  am ^  erouj— of  which  the  most  ir 


Both  played  addWonal  pieces.  S.  S.  | 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT  : 

5£ 


phrases  on  ^^eir  r^j^ctne  1 


Inal  grou  J— of  which  the  most  inteil 
;.sHng  mcr.iber  was  Castelnuovo's  song-l 
;alled  forth  also  a  variety  of  contrastel 
ityles.  to  which  Mr.  Emery  once  moil 
iroved  himself  equal.  The  taste,  lij 
elligence  and  expressive  power  of  h 
inging  brought  Mr.  Emery  cordial  all 
^Inusp.    There  were  encores.       S.  ! 


|[  Jot 
5  BStO' 

iriirac 


UnTIH^Wtpie  parlor 


,,    1 ,  ii  leads  her  men 

slotially  'to  uiuU.<.  oxuberancp  of  ex 
f^o^slon.  espoclally  when  she  ha^  to  do 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
aipg  a  oolumn  that  might,  be  headed:  I 
to  Behave:  Answers  to  the  Anxious"; 
!  It  for  srlf-improvement.  we  learned 
1  a  hast,  or  hostess  should  say  to  an  ar- 
puest  Is  "How  do  you  do?"  "Howdy?" 
onger  used  by  our  "best,  people."  If  the 
remembering  pa-st  yeajs,  exclaims  rngu- 
Ah,  there!'.'  the  hostess,  if  she  Is  quick- 
should  answer,  "Stay  there,"  and  thus 
iself  en  rapport,  to  use  the  languasie  of 
fnch,  described  lrt»old  geographies  as  a 
lus  people  fond  of  light  wines,  laces  and 
I?. 

go  back  to  the  dictator  of  the  social  ele- 
If  a  guest  brings  a  stranger,  the  hastcss 
"murmur  some  reassuring  phrase  thati 
ow  him  he  is  welcome,"  This  is  her  duty 
unexpected  guest,  like  Mr.  Cheggs,  is 
111  in  the  presence  of  ladies." 
ortunately  there  are  no  directions  for 
liner  guest  who  undergoes  the  painful 
severe  on  the  sturdiest  legs,  before  the 
of  cocktails  and  caviar  are  brought  in, 
he  appalling  silence,  the  gloom  not  light- 
ly any  forced,  inconsequential  chatter,  Is 
fd  and  there  is  alcoholic  gaiety. 
■  behavior  during  the  desolating  waiting, 
nist  consult  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
one  reads  in  Prof.  Gulick's  vivid  transla- 
)f  "The  Deipnosophlsts":    "The  one  whc 
s  first  at  another's  hou.se  for  dinner  must 
ish  forthwith  to  the  symposium  to  fill  his 
but  he  should  previously  accord  some- 
to  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  take  notice  ol 
losfs  house."    Athenaeus  quotes  the  ad- 
ile  conduct  of  a  principal  In  "The  Wasps,"i 
urges  his  father  to  praise  some  of  the' 
n  vessels,  survey  the  roof,  admire  the  tap- 
s  in'  the  hall. 

id  so  Mr.  Ferguson,  to  show  that  he  is  at 
acquainted  with  t.he  usages  of  society,  , 
d  walk  leisurely  about,  trying  this  or  that 
opening  an  expensively  bound  book  that 
J.  ilie  on  a  table,  yawning  now  and  then  with 
I,  iir  of  one  haviijg  .seen  much  finer  fumi- 
and  objete  d'art.    Tlie  family  photograph 
^  n,  unfortunately,  is  not  now  In  fashion,  so 
juest  cannot  make  facetious  remarks  about 
whiskerage  of  a  gallant  uncle  in  his  unl- 
of  the  civil  war. 

departing  guest,  who  has  been  Introduced, 
!  is  a  man,  should  .say,  "I  am  very  glad  to 
met  you."    "Pleased  to  have  made  jf'our 
alntance"  is  considered  low-bred.  Perhaps 
stranger  Is  not  plea.sed.    "A  woman  should 
r  say  thai  she  'is  glad  to  have  met  him'  to 
m."  Her  eyes  may  say  it;  she  might  even 
iiirtil  ieae  his  hand.    May  she  not  be  permitted 
"■  ilK^hisper:   "I'm  al^'ay.s  at  home  for  tea"? 


Nicolas  Slonlmsky  will  lecture  at  5 

nn-.vMv...  <..-F'^   .  'P  M  today  In  the  lecture  hall  of  the 

with  the  G  .string.  This,  however  prom-  -^^^^  ^^^^^  library  on  Modest  Pctro- 
ises  well    for  her  ^^^en  she  has  n^^^  vltch  Mou.ssorgsky  (1835-1881;. 

.,ot.iir»  under  firmer  cnnwoi.      ^  .  ,   „,j„n„_  hp   iriven  to 


emotional  nauuic  .  stJecTar  aUentibn  will  be  given  to 
1,1  future  .she_wll    no  doubt  BUe  to  .   „ 


Tma'tor  de"-  ,5=^™  t"f;e"^ngs  to-be  sung  by 
gance  tnat  me  mu.Mi:  -.v  Maxim  KaroUk  In  Symphony  hall  next 

mands,  and  play  Moeart.s  Rondo  witn  commemoration  of  ttoe  50th 

a  little  moir  delicacy,  »Ji".:  anniversary  of  Moussorgsky's  death. 


nlavful  vein.  In  Kochanskl's  tran.-i- 
rrint  on  of  Nin'.s  "Chants  d'Espagne,  ' 
the  first  and  third  songs  with  muted 
strinSj  were  Intrinsically  more  eflec- 
tl"e    than  the  wilder  songs  arid  the 

RUuftl  Dance  of  I^'^J^f  J.^^^^VhThTrt' 
But  this  must  be  said  of  MLss  Shucnari. 
TwM  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  and  to 
see  her.  She  plays  with  gusto,  but 
elves  herself  no  airs  and  graces.  i 
Miss  Kerr  ha.s  a  fluent  technic.  I^n 

the  first  group  l^'^  P^'l^™" ^h^,  ".'i 
ScarlatU's  Sonata  and  of  mss  He«  s 

demure  arrangement  •  ^^^^^.^Xasi 
was  musical  and  ^grf  =^We.  T^eie  was, 
little  18th  century  charm  to  R^"^eau  s 
T^bourln,  which  GcKiowsky  did  hi^ 
best  to  spoil.  Her  rendering  of  the 
••Etudes  SjTnphoniques  was  dlsap 
pointing.  NO  doubt  •>^'hen  she  played 
this  music  to  her  teacher,  he  para- 
phrased the  remark  of  the  rjng-master 
after  the  bare-back  "der  ha4  been  ap- 
plauded: "She  plays  ^eH 
man.  for  one  so  young.  What  will  the 
vounc  lady  have  next?"  In  the  stormier 
pages  of  Schumann,  there  was  noise 
I  father  than  power;  the  chord.s  were 
harsh;  they  lacked  full  body  and  true 
sonority;  the  gentler,  more  poetic 
passages  were  mannered  in  the  Inter- 
pretation. J  .I  ii.  I  

A  small  audience  applaudett  the  two 
musicians  heartily.  

i      KATHERINE  FOLLETT  MANN 

1  A  song  recitel  was  given  at  Jordan 
ihall  last  evening  by  Katherine  Pollett 
Mann,  soprano.  Nicolas  Slonimsky  was 
the  tactful  accompanist  and  a  fnendiy 

audience  of  fair  size  was  in  attend- 


annlvefsary  of  Moussorgsky's  death, 

The  Harvard  University  orchestra 
(Pierian  Sodality  of  1808).  G.  Wallace  , 
Woodworth  conductor,  will  give  a  con- 
cert In  Paine  hall,  Oamtorldge,  tonight 
at  8:15  o'clock.  Mozart,  overture  to 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro";  Serenade  No. 
9,  D  major  iK.  320).  Beethoven,  piano 
concerto  No  4,  G  major  (Edward  Bal- 
lantlne,  planl.'^t).  Schubert,  overtur«  to 
••Rosamunde." 

There  will  be  no  concerts  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  this  week.  The 
orchestra  l.s  giving  concerts  In  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

Concerts  of  next  Sunday:  Symphony 
hall  3:30  P.  M.,  John  Charles  Thomas, 
baritone.  Jordan  hall,  3:15.  Peoples 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Thompson  Stone 
conductor:  Ellsworth  Blanchard,  tenor 
Boston  Public  Library,  8;  15  P.  M..  cham- 
ber  compositions  of  Joseph  F.  Wagner 


Mechanics  hall,  8  P.  M..  Gllmore  me-i 
morlal  festival  concert,  under  the  aus-j 
pices  of  the  American  Bandmasters'  As-i 
soclatlon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
musicians'  relief  fund.  .Ford  hall,  7:30 
P.  M.,  Padpr.'ion  quartet. 


VIZ: 


METROPOUTAN 

fSkippy" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  comed.r  adapted 
Josepb  L.  Majikiewicz  from  '^i®  '^'"^^,3/1^ 
oomic  strip  b.v  Percy  Crosby  and  ,S^m  MlnU 
iflialogTie  by  Don  Marauis:  /ire<^ted  by  r-or 
man  Tauroe  and  presented  by  ParamounI 
■w-ith  the  followins  cast;  T,„i,i„  mnni-i 

Bkippy  Skinner  i^nherf  Coo-ail 

Sooky  Wayne  .Kobe,  t.  Co^o„a.i 

iiS}-,fy   . .  .laokie  Searl 

Dr   Herbert'  Skinner  Willard  Robertson 

Mrs.  Ellen  Skinner  ^^^nid  Bennet 


audience  of  fair   size  was  m  [m,.s.  Ellen  skinner   l-nm  KPn 

ance.  The  ^J'^iT,.  7r^'  ^^^^"'::::::::::Bk.i^'j^^lh 


dd 

!  [I'M 
111  M' 

jlvts  to 
e.  Tliii 
jiniQil' 


Che  sapete  (Mozart) ;  Tu  mancavi  a  tor- 
mentarmi  (Cestl);  Tu  fai  la  superbetta 
(Fesch);  MarlenUed  (Marx);  Unter  den 
Linden  (Otto  Straub) ;  Mondnacht 
(Schumann) :  Marietta's  song  from  Die 
Todte  Stadt"  (Komgold) ;  Le  Mou  rn 
l(Pierne);  Air  de  I'Enfant  (Rfvel), 
Chanson  des  Noisettes  (Dupont) ,  Mi 
Paradis.  L-Echelle  d'amour  (Luzatti) 


1  LOEW'8  STATE 

"Strangers  May  Kiat" 

An    all-talkinc   nurccii   drama   iwl»Pt*d  hv 
I  ,)olin  Mni-haii   fniin   Ihc  novel  ot  the  .■'.Tm'- 
•  ii.inii^  1)V  trsiil.i  I'arroll:  directed  by  Georec 
[■'ilzm.uii-ice    and    prtHPiilnd    by  Melro-Gold- 
w.vn-Mayer  with  ttie  loUowlns  cast: 

,  Lislwth   ^S"",';''',,^'" 

Alan   -N'dl  Hiin 

Sieve   Rqb<;rl  Monts.,r;. 

lOeneva   Marjorle  K.unl, 

Cclia   ;   ...  Irfine  itid, 

Andrew   v   Hal<!  Hamilton 

Sp.iiiiiili  Dancer  .......  .Conchila  Montcrici;r.i 

If.,i.,.y   Jed  Pr(jvil' 

IV  Uazan  i;  .     Albert  Conl. 

Waiter   Henry  Arniett;: 

W.iitcr   Gi'orKC  Uavin 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  Robert 
Montgomery  gives  better  performances  / 
when  he  does  not  need  to  take  himself 
seriously  or  do  any  emotional  acting. 
Norma  Shearer  Is  the  star  of  "Strangers 
May  Kiss."  the  current  feature  film  at 
Loew's  State  Theatre,  but  It  is  Mr. 
Montgomery  who  takes  the  acting 
honors.  His  part  Is  that  ot  a  rich, 
amiable,  rather  hard  drinking  young 
man  from  Boston,  who  pursues  the 
heroine  for  reels  and  reels  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  marry  him,  and  los.ses, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  in  the  end.  His 
role  calls  for  considerable  humor,  in- 
telligence and  more  emotion  to  be  ex- 
pressed In  brief  looks  and  gestures  than 
in  actual  words.  He  is  the  only  char- 
acter in  the  film  who  does  not  talk  at 
least  10  times  too  much,  and  therefore 
becomes  the  only  one  in  whom  you  can 
l^elieve.  ...  , 

••Strangers  May  Kiss"  Is  another  ot 
Ursula  Parrott's  modern  masterpieces 
of  contemporary  love  and  marriage.  She 
was  the  author,  you  may  recall,  of  "Tne 
Divorcee"  and  "Gentleman's  Fate."  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  public  approval 
of  her  work  it  may  be  futile  to  criti- 
cise it  adversely.  Yet  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing sight  to  see  the  attractive  Norma 
Shearer.  Neil  Hamilton  and  Robert 
Montgomery— able  and  likable  players- 
cast  for  roles  in  a  story  that  is  essen- 
tially shoddy.  Sympathy  is  asked  for 
the  heroine,  Lisbeth,  who  travels  around 
for  several  months  in  the  company  of 
Alan,  a  wandering  journalist,  and  then, 
when  he  leaves  her,  goes  off  to  Europe 
on  a  reckless  expedition  that  appears 
to  Include  all  the  unattached  men  in 
several  countries.  In  the  end,  of  course 


S?^''-WaTne    .   .^^^^^^^^H4^en  .ferVme.M 
&o|'-Cat?ber  •  Kubbins  Jack  CUffori 

Skippy,  child  of  the  comic  strips,  be 
iloved  by  thousands  of  children  and 
;grown-ups  of  all  ages,  has  entered  mo-j 
itlon  pictures  and  entered  them  so  natu- 
tally,  so  perfectly,  that  he  becomes  the 

tears  lU-ss-^t^^S^ 


-Echelle  d'amour  (i^u^^iAw.  Uerstanding  pencu  ana  tne  most,  lovauia  > 7 ' "  Vevr a  nice  boy  from  Bos- 
Come  and  Trip  It  (Carmichael) ;  The  Coungster  to  walk  the  screen  smce  Tom,  posal  from  ^Jf^^ii' "'^fL '^i'  '^^^ 
Come  ai^^i  ^   P  Reflections  tZeckwer);  |awer.    For  those  who  contributed  to  ton— whom  she  describes  as  wanting  to 


I  Room  (Smith); 


;Kwei;,  tanvvvpr     For  those  wno  coniriDUt-ea  lu  luh — wii..^iii  oii...   ~ 

S^er^y  FioweW  (MabeT  wf  Daniels) .     .p^^making  of  ••Skippy,"  now  showing  tie  her  up  in  moth  balls-she  and  Alan 
Mrs.  Mann's  voice  is  one  of  notable      ^^e  Metropolitan  Theatre  before  ^Pv-.         tn<r:ether    renouncing  all  theii 
^-^-If'Jl^t::±^i  ^^"^  '"^TorZl  \\^r'':ST^^or^^e.Z.  in  love! 


pTp   ran   hp  onlvT  come    [ugenici,    iviiv,"">-— -o  --- 
and  w^im-a  7ese^ve  Of  light  bnl-  rhe"highest-praise.    Norman  Taurof!  Sfmarried"'""  " 

liance  that  is  an  added  charm.  It  the  director,  has  accomplished  marvels  doubt  married, 
would  have  been  still  pleasanter  to  have  ^jth  a  cast  tha-t  is  remarkable  In  it- 
been  able  to  record  aiso  that  the  singer's  self,  from  Jackie  Cooper  in  the  title 
Snique  wLs  of  a  kind  to  do  fullest  role,  to  the  nameless  mongrels  inhabit- 
j'^stiSe^to  the  voice  with  Which  a  kindly  Jng  Shantytown.  The  lack  of  false 
nature  has  endowed  her^  '^'^L!  v?.J"f;^    notes,  of  staglness  or  self-consclousne^ 

in  the  young  players  Is  astionishmg:  no 


SHUCHARI— KERR 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sadah  Shuchari,  violinist,  and  Muriel 
fierr,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  yesterday 
' '„iftemoon  under  the  auspices  of  the 
.!  m  n  Hubert  Memorial  Inc.,  at  the  Women's 
I"  "°  Republican  Club.  The,  program  was  as  : 
ollows:  Violin  pietes,  Saint-Saens,  In- 
l  oduction  and  Rondo  Capriccloso.  Lalo,  I 
•andante.  Mozart-Ii;reisler,  Rondo.  Nin- 
iochanski.  Chants  d'Espagne,  De  Palla, 
''-P*  Ritual  Dance.  Piano  pieces:  Scarlatti,  i 
111!  W  Sonata.  Bach-Hess,  Choral,  Jesus,  Joy 
;jpiie  *  >f  Man's  Destiny.  Raraeau-Gcdowsky, 
iiiiiaW  iramljjiurln.  Schumann,  Etudes  .sym- 
i!  o(  »  phonicfUes.  Debussy,  La  Fille  aux  Chev- 
nijt(il  ?!!;ux  de  lin;  Jardtns  .sous  la  pluie.  Medt- 
M  !ier,  Two  Fairj'  Tales — E  minor,  B  min- 
Kiiil!    IT.    Alice  Decevee  was  Miss  Shuchari's 

iccompanist. 
lit  .'((I'M  j  This  was  the  first  concert  given  by 
;  pliiiUi'  ihe  Boston  committee  of  the  Schubert 
•ep  (oft  Memorial.  (Why  ••Schubert"  and  why 
jfij  'ir-  •Memorial"?)  The  purpo.";e  of  this  com- 
,  lijiiMl-  -nittee  Is  praiseworthy.  It  is  to  give 
niiddii  ,-omig  musicians  who  have  been  ap- 
j,ijiJ(  jroved  by  competent  judges  the  oppor- 
„l  Bl!  ;unity  of  securing  engagements, 
.j'yl*  Miss  Schuchari  and  Miss  Kerr  are 
nutliiii'  ^°t  amateurs;  Miss  Keft  has  been  be- 
•([(jji!  :ore  the  public  .since  1928;  she  has 
Tjliis-  played  from  Toronto  to  Dallas;  from 
IKtsi  !few  York  to  Los  Angeles.  On  her  first 
L  ;our  she  had  30  engagements.  Miss 
Ip'  Shuchari  made  her  debut  in  1927-'28 
0  ind  has  -'played  from  California  to 
,,(1)1  Vlaine;  from.  Michigan  to  Georgia,  as 
\  Ji'  well  as  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  the  Dls- 
"pijijj  ;rict  of  Columbia.  The  p.ianlst  and 
«iW  violinist  are  under  the  protecting 
' ,  g  ;are  of  professional  managers  in  New 
""'■.((f  ^ork  city. 

""ij-  Miss  Shuchari  has  indisputable  tal- 
'"iSf  'nt;  also  a  most  attractive  appearance 
?n  the  stage.  She  has  more  than  tech- 
*',,  lt  ileal  proficiency.  She  i.s  sensitive,  ro- 
'  ;  m  nantlc  in  her  interpretations  and  when 
""',n  he  music  demands  It  she  reveals  a  pas- 


grettable  truth  is  that  inadequate  bieath 
support  robs  It  of  solidity  and  often  ot 
resonance,  causes  it  to  drop  away  from 
true  pitch,  particularly  at  the  end.s  ol 
phrases,  and  contributes  largely  to  her 
tendency  to  force  her  moderately  high 
tones  into  stridency.  A  more  pointed 
and  energetic  enunciation  of  the  words 
her  .songs— particularly  of  the  foreign 
songs— would  have  given  both  greater 
intensity  to  her  vocal  performaxice  and 
greater  conviction  to  her  interpretations. 

"Vol  Che  sapete"  is  the  kind  of  ana 
that  Mrs.  Mann's  charming  voice  win 
adorn  elegantly  once  she  has  acquired 
a  surer  teclinique  and  has  learned  to 
give  living  movement  and  rhythm  even 
to  music  that  is  not  fast.  Lively  songs, 
such  as  Fesch's  "Tu  fai  la  superbetta, 
Pierne's  "Le  Moulin."  or  Carmichael  s 
•'Come  and  Trip  It,"  she  sings  with  a 
pleasant  vivacity.  ^  , 

The  perfumed,  romantic  devotional- 
Ism  of  Mai-x's  '•Marienlied"  contrasted  i 
sharply  with  the  clean,  vernal  grace  and  \ 
freshness  and  the  healthily  diatonic  , 
scheme  of  Otto  Straub's  "Unter  den 
Linden"— which  does  not  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Berlin  boulevard  of  that 
name,  but  is  a  setting  of  a  lyric  by  the 
mediaeval  German  Mlnnesaenger  Wal- 
ther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Korngold's 
song  from  his  opera',  "The  Dead  City," 
Ls  not  Inspired  music  and  Mrs.  Mann's 
performance  did  not  make  it  sound 
less  dull.  Her  voice  flowed  with  an  apt 
and  limpid  simplicity  through  the  ex- 
quisite little  "Air  de  I'Enfant"  from 
Ravel's  ••L'Enfant  et  les  Sortilege^,"2and 
she  was  at  her  best  in  Luzzatti's  pleas- 
ing .son,  "Au  Paradis.'' 

Her  final  group  of  songs  In  English 
was  sung  clearly  and  Intelligently,  with 
more  evident  comprehension  than  had 
always  been  evident  in  her  preceding 
groups,  and  with  greater  conviction  and 
more  confidently  varied  style.  Her  au- 
dience evinced  its  pleasure  and  exacted 
encores.  S.  S. 

brother,  Jackie,  a  few  yeafsligo— in  the 
role  of  the  valiant  mite,  Sooky.  Jackie 
Searl  offers  another  of  his  uncannily 
disagreeable,  whining  small  boys  and 
i  Mitzi  Green,  though  pretty  well  sub- 
;  orojnated,  is  as  obnoxious  as  one  could 
'  "Skippy"  Is  some- 

I  tning  that  every  one  ought  to  see— you 
dont  need  to  be  a  chUd  to  enjoy  it. 
1  E.  L,  H. 


Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  conclu- 
sion rings  absolutely  false  in  regarc 
to  what  has  gone  before,  it  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  happy  ending.  Lisbeth  ana 
Alan  may  be  in  love,  but  the  life  that 
they  have  been  leading— Alan  is  quite 


in  the  young  players  Is  asJonishmg.  no^  ..^j.^^,,  Lisbeth— was  no  prepare 
once  do  these  infants,  many  of  wnon  happy  matrimony.    It  strike 

cannot  be  more  than  6  years  old,  mani  ^^^^^      ^^^^  handsoni 

fest  the  slightest  interest  ^  earners,  o  "I'e  J"^  gorgeous  costumes  an. 
director.   They  are  theu:  natural  selve  scenery,  so       y        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

-real  boys  acting  like  real  boys.        ^"^^ijo^       ^  story  that  is  empty  alike 
The  plot  is  a  rambling  matter,  some  wast.a  on  a       ^     ^  ^  ^he 

ft  ^"V^Jt^^-^  re^rihe^^Lt^ttV^^^m^st  exp^^^^ 
tow?  board  o£  heaUh,  has  a  fondness  sive  attire,  run  an  apartment  in  Pa 
for^laymg  in  Shanty  Town,  the  dis- and  not  worry  about  finarxies  for  t.^ 

I'^lt^.  ?a"i"rd  tfacL'.'  Here\S^^?[o'nna  Shearer  presents  a  beaut  if. 
counters  a  pathetic  but  staunch  little  spectacle  in  her  numberless  changes  . 
mite  Sooky  Wayne,  whose  most  prized  costume,  contributmg  as  well  a  pe 
possession  is  his  mongrel  dog,  Penny,  formance  that  is  entirely  too  good  I 
Penny  is  taken  by  the  dog-catcher-i  picture.  She  should,  however,  ^ 
quite  an  ogreish  person  named  Nubbins  cautioi^ied  about  her  laughtei;;  s, 
who  is  possessed  of  a  most  unpleasant  ia_jjgi-3  corrtinually  and  not  on<3e  do 
son— and  the  money  that  Skippy  an^       sovj<.6.  as  though  she  meant  it.  He 


Sooky  get  toget'her  to  pay  for  his  licensi 
is  taken  by  the  dog-catcher  to  pay  fo 
his  windshield  which  he  accuses  then 
of  breaking.  Wken  they  get  enough  fo 
the  license,  they  find  that  Penny  haj 
been  put  to  death.    ^,    ,    ,      ^,  .  1 

The  world  looks  black  for  Skippy! 
his  own  father  had  signed  the  ordinanc; 
through  which  Penny  had  met  his  faj( 
and  Sooky,  sobbing   in  his  mother; 
arms,  wishes  he  were  dead.    Dr.  Skin- 
ner  discovers  what  is  in  the  wind,  buys 
Skippy  a  bicycle— which  he  trades  with 
a  pestiferous  child  named  Eloise  for  her 
mongrel  puppy  to  give  Sooky— and  buys 
Sooky  a  real  dog  with  a  license  and  a 
pedigree.    In  the  end,  he  completely 
vindicates  himself  in  Skippy's  eyes  by  j 
punching  the  disagreeable  dog-catcher  • 
in  the  nose  while  Skippy  pummels  his 
boy      The   film    closes   with    Skippy,  , 
So'cky  and  Dr.  Skinner  parading  tri- 
umphantly  down  the  street  blowing  wil- 
low whistles  and  accompanied  by  two  ] 
dogs.  .  ,  J  i 

The  acting  In  "Skippy"  Is  beyond ; 
praise.  Just  how  little  Jackie  Cooper  . 
ever  managed  to  look,  talk  and  act  like 
the  Skippy  one  knows  from  Mr.  Cros-  | 
by's  drawings,  remains  a  mystery,  but ; 
his  performance  is  a  masterly  piece  of  \ 
work- touching  and  humorous  at  the  | 
same  time.  Almost  equally  fine  is  Rob-  | 
ert!  Coogan— the  exact  image  of  his 


low  mirth  is  distressing  in  the  extren 
Neil  Hamilton,  more  mature  than 
are  accustomed  to  see  him,  does  sor 
excellent  acting  in  the  ungrateful  r. 
of  Alan,  who  is  so  peculiar  a  mixti  : 
of  cad,  prig  and  hero.  Marjorle  Ra 
beau  does  well  in  a  small  part  and  . 
rest  of  the  cast  fills  in  satisfactorUy 
E«  Li.  ri 
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CONCERTS 


By  PHIUP  HALE 

The  Macdowell  Club  orchestra 
play 


next  Wednesday  night  a 


will 
sym 


^jl^  By  PHILIP  HALE  J    '  \ 

••Cherrlfs  Are  Ripe."  playing  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  might  be  dalled 
a  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  or  Hungai-ian  Fantasia, -with  the  virtuoso  Couit  as 
soloist  Playing  his  native  tunes.  One  would  like  to  see  a  contmuatioK  of 
tJeSkr  tle  count  Sandor  in  the  cottage;  the  visits  of  Sybil;  for  she  gave 
him  the  broadest  of  hints,  just  after  poor  Peter  almost  surprised  the  couple. 
If  Sandor  had  not  pretended  he  had  something  in  his  eye.  to  account  for 
his  position,  would  Peter  have  urged  him  to  occupy  the  cottage?  What  is  to 
be  said  of  Sybil?  Was  she  bored  by  her  husband?  Did  the  success  of  San- 
dor witJi  other  women  make  her  envious?  She  showed  jealousy  by  her  con- 
stantlv  remlnding  him  of  his  deplorable  conduct  in  Budapest.  And  his  ready 
■SSg  t?  the  embraces  of  her  friend  Gisi,  who  met  him  more  than  half 
wav  and  in  his  company  did  not  dread  the  night  air.  angered  her,  upset  her. 

"^'tts  an  iliusing  little  comedy.  Perhaps  the  lines  given  to  Sybil  would 
reveal  more  of  her  character  If  they  were  more  clearly  spoken. 

T  Th?audience  roared  when  Mr.  Muir  as  the  secretary  remarked  on  the 
indecision  of  an  actress's  dog  when  let  out  nights-a  jest  that  had  a  scata- 
SSl  flavor.  There  was  another  hilarious  outburst  when  the  Count  com- 
pid  the  love  of  an  hour  he  would  offer  Sybil  with  the  complacent  affec- 
tion of  her  husband.  We  have  paraphrased  the  comparison;  "pruned  It  of 
L  most  iS.eient  qualities."  to  quote  the  remark  of  a  man  in  CheLsea.  Ver- 
mo^;  returning  years  ago  from  a  political  convention  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  platform  and  Its  final  convention 

Did  the  Count  bring  his  Hungarian  musicians  to  aid  him  In  his  woo- 
St  Jerome  knew  the  effect  of  music  on  a  sensitive  woman:  a  young 
X.  ioNv  -'will  come  with  a  company  of  compliments  .  .  •  one  drhiks  o  you 
ai^Lr  embraceth.  a  third  kisseth,  and  all  this  while  the  Fiddler  plays  or 

sinjp5  a  lascivious  song."   

-Arthur  Sinclair,  who  will  be  seen  with  Maire  O-NeiU  in  Patrick  Kear- 
itjrf  new  play'  "T^e  Patch," '  tomorrow  night  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
SSmiTs  stormy  years,   (l^iis  is  his  eighth  professional  visit  to  the  United 

^^^'"Li'fe  runs  so  peacefully  nowadays,"  he  says.  "Audiences  are  kmder 
than  ever  enthusia^lc  in  the  proper  places.  Why.  I  haven't  played  agains 
I  St  S  audience  for  five  years,  anyhow.  I've  completed  a  -^rie^  of  tours 
nf  AmPrica  and  En-land  and  Ireland  with  nary  a  hiss  to  enliven  life.  No 
notXs  we?e  th^4  no  knives.  I  can't  get  accustomed  to  the  quiet; 
?he  ^ellTe    ind  so  does  Maire  O'Neill,  my  wife,  who's  been  troup- 

^T^TSartSt'w^'ve  toured  with  in  recent  yeaxs.  'Playboy  of 
the  WesterTworld^and  the  O'Ca^ey  plays,  the  plays  that  used  to  set  the 
me  wesiero  wi.  rumble  now.  Whv.  I  remember  when 

crowd  belloTving  with  rage,  dom  get  a  rwno  e  ,hontina  mv 

•The  Playboy'  opened  at  the  Abbey  in  Dublm.   I  stood  there  shoutmg  my 
iS  wSe  the  c'Towd  booed  and  potatoes  beat  a  ^^^too      my  ch^^ 
of  them  hit  so  hard  that  my  breath  was  pretty. near  knocked  a^^ay.  But 
Jepf  r?ght  on   rSere  was  real  sporting  blood  there  at  the  Abbey.  Cordons 
of  'poice  maLd  axound  the  stage  every  night.  There  was  always  a  chance 
:  riot  Shot  that  .-ould  reach  the  heart.  It  -^-^^^"^^  ^-^;;f  ^^^^^ 
"The  outbursts  came  from  Ignorance,  of  course    ^ynge  never  «^ 
th&g  to  ridicule  the  Irish  people.  He  was  just  trymg  to  glorify  the'^  ^e 
went  on  playing,  no  matter  how  much  hullabaloo  there  was.    It  became 

V^"N:;tpi'5eh.veseentheoldplayssofrequently,Isup^^^^^^^ 
to'thern    That's  why  it's  more  exciting  now  to  do  a  new  play.  One  of  these 
^  X  a  ne^^iter  ifke  Synge  or  CCasey  is  going  to  -me  a  ong  acr^  he 
w^r.  YOU  can  count  on  Ireland  to  have  a  new  genius  to  strike  fire.  Its 

luSl  a  matter  of  waiting.  .  ,r   i  ..    a,,^  o  aranrt 

?"The  best  battae  of  them  all  occurred  in  New  York.'  And  a  J  ran  d 
we  ail  had.  too.  It  was  in  1911  and  we  were  opening  at  the  Max^e 
pItt  ^Itre  in  'THe  Playboy  of  the  Western  World '  As  soon  a.  I  s^^d 
on  the  stase  I  could  feel  the  poison  in  the  air.  But  they  dldnt  start  the 
:i  for  lTmlnuL  -men  It  broke  like  a  thunderclap.  The  -hole  two 
bSonTes  were  bought  up  by  the  Irish,  who  .bought  they  were  being  insulted 

^''vTomatoes  potatoes,  Jmlves  and  even  alarm  clocks  began  to  fly  like 
histors  We^Hut  and  bniJsed.  Several  of  the  cast  were  knocked 
SoSous  But  every  one  of  the  troupe  stuck  by  his  cue.  The  rowdies 
dffiS^^ihe  show,  not  for  a  minute.  Somehow  we  flnished  Act  1  against 
'  ^Sl^TLat  must  have  sounded  up  and  down  Broadway.  The  stage  was 

^'^^'At'tS'endTthract  the  riot  caU  was  sent  and  the  hoodlums  were 
d^red  out.  Not  without  a  lot  of  nightstick  swinging,  either,  lor  they  were 
roTgh  babies.  After  they  were  headed  for  the  station  house  I  went  out  in 
iront  to  apologize  to  the  balance  of  the  audience.  THen  we  started  the  play 
U  oveV  alSr  We  were  mobbed  in  nearly  every  town  we  played  that  sea-  ! 
.on  and  for  the  r^st  of  the  run  the  theatre  would  be  packed  by  fol^  who 
wanted  to  see  what  caused  the  shooting.  The  Joke  was  on  tlienv  because 
there  wasn't  a  legitimate  cause.   I  used  to  have  a  guard  of  three  or  four 

JSseTe;*  exciting  days  People  dont  flght  so  fooll^ly  any 
miire.  But  just  the  same  I  like  remembeslng  the  old  Abbey  Theatre  days 
arid  the  potato  barrage." 

i;  m  John  Ervlne  speaking  a  new  theatre  in  an  English  provincial 
tbiatre,  warned  IM  promoters:  "They  must  be  on  their  guard  against  two 
eSmie;  of  the  intelligent  theatre;  the  extremely  high-browed  and  the  ex- 
trUely  low-browed.  The  former  are  more  dangerous  than  the  latter.  If 
a  theatre  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  community,  and  not  the  theatre  of  a 
Sl5SrTt  mus?bV  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  middle-brows;  intelll- 
SVopl?  who  Uke  IntelUgent  entertainment  and  are  neither  absorbed  in 
wKcal  tlTeorles  of  theatre  craft  nor  in  legs.  legs.  legs.  Heaven  knows 
mS^I  am  as  fond  of  looking  at  a  pretty  leg  as  anybody  but  I  do  not^-ish 
to^end  the  entire  evening  in  looking  at  it.  Legs  pall  upon  one  after  a 
r^liSte  or  two.  SO  do  odd  productions  in  which  the  endeavor  of  the  pro- 
ducer seems  t^  be  to  display  his  ingenuity  with  shadows  to  enforce  his  opm- 
fom  o?  the  LTect  of  pulmonary  diseases.  What  the  majority  of  us  wish 
S^p^y  Sat  will  n<5  bore  us  with  its  banality  or  depress  us  with  its  senti- 
mental  cynicism." 


^hW'by  '•Boyce,''_presimiabl_y^Wimam 


Boyce.  known  in  Bouton  chiefly.  If  at 
aU.  ai  a  composer  and  an  of 
chdrch  music  and  an  organist  in  Lon- 
don of  the  18th  centun-.  but  he  wrote 
dftht  symphonies,  chamber  music  and 
for  the  theatre.  One  of  his  fpngs.  ' Soft- 
ly Rise.  O  Southern  Breez«."  for  f  tenor 
was  popular  for  over  a  century.  It 
ca^ed  for  a  bassoon  oWigato.  Boyce 
g? ew  d^f!  suffered  .for  many  years  from 
lout,  which  "termmated  ^he  blamel^  | 
life  of  this  most  amiable  man  and  ex  , 
cellent  musician.  He  was  buried  with 
uncommon  mark.s  of  respert,  in  the  ] 
vault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  ot 
^^X^d^"l[inSlKuis  on  the  program 

X-e  or  less  forgotten,  eclipsed  in  pop- 
ular favor^byh^  older  brother  Johann 
hilt  Joseoh  is  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
?^ld    hS  "VUlage  swallows'-  wait.  IS 
rharmine-   thirty-six  years   after  nis 
dSiS  1870  this  waltz  and  other  mu- 
sic by  him  were  mtroduced  in  an  oper- 
etta" produced  at  Viemia   "-The  Sw^- 
lows  in  the  Viennese  Woods.  There 
w^'a  ron^ntic  story  about  Joseph,  how 
conducting  his  orchestra  in  some  city 
aneerld  drunken  miUtary  offtcers 
and  wS  4aten  so  violently  that  h^, 
health  was  impaired.  JosjPh.  ""1^^%^ 
brothers  Johann  and  Eduard.  never 
visited  this  country.  The  three  broth- | 
ers  were  all  voluminous  composers.  The 
Johann  now  living  is  a  «>n  of  Eduard 
who  had  the  least  talent  of  the  three  j 
I  brothers. 


iPpeareaLgmawS 


•'onc^er^of  t"h?liiP^lo  Conservatoi-y  in, 
f^w  weeks  ago  Chadwlck's  lat- 

!S^yS  of  unceasing  musical  ac: 


Gregor  Piatigorsky.  the  violoncellist 
who  will  play  Schumann's  concerto  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  this  week.  Is  a  young  Rus- 
sian, who  for  some  time  made  his  home 
m  Berlin  after  life  was  mtolerable  m 
his  own  country.  He  won  renown  as 
the  first  violoncellist  of  a  Berlin  or- 
chestra and  as  a  virtuoso.    He  was  in 
the  United  States  for  a  short  sojourn 
in  the  season  1929-30.   He  played  with 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  of  New 
York,  Dvorak's  concerto  on  Dec.  28, 
,  1929,  and  was  warmly  praised.  For 
'  some  weeks  this  year  he  was  conmieci 
by  a  serious  sickness  to  a  friends  house 
in  Boston  and  was  not  able  to  fulfil  en- 
gagements.  Recovering,  he  played  with 
orchestras  In  the  middle  West— Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis  and  elsewhere.    He  18 
said  to  be  about  30  years  old. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Rossiter  Cole  of  Chicago  with 
reference  to  "Merrj'mount."  an  opera  to 
be  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  next  season.    The  music  Is  by 
Howard  Hansen;  the  libretto  by  Rich- 
ard Stokes,  a  music  critic  in  New  York: 
"It  Is  a   rather  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, as  Mr.  Carty  Ranck  gave  me 
the  libretto  of  his  "Merrymoimt'  to 
look  over  in  1918  (he  had  already  copy- 
righted it),  while  I  was  at  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  of  which  both  of  us  1 
have  been  members  for  many  years! 
(he  wrote  the  entire  libretto  there  and 
I  composed  the  music  of  two  acts  | 
there).  We  have  felt  no  necessity  for 
announcing  our  opera  till  now,  as  I 
have  only  Just  flnished  the  orchestra- 
tion, though  the  compositional  work  on 
it  was  completed  In  1927." 

Mr.    Cole    Inclosed    an    article  by 
Edward  Moore,  the  music  critic  of  the ; 
Chicago  Tribune.    It  seems  that  Mr.  j 
Cole's  opera  Is  imder  consideration  by 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  company. 

"The  two  librettists  would  seem  to 
have  made  use  of  the  same  historical 
mcident  as  a  basis.  Merrymount, 
whether  or  one  or  two  words,  was  a 
New  England  settlement  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Quincy,  Mass.,  but  its 
inhabitants  were  English  cavaliers,  and 
consequently  in  opposition  of  manners 
and  customs  with  the  Puritans—OT 
Plymouth.  The  historical  Incident  re- 
fers to  an  invasion  of  the  place  by  the 
soldiers  of  Plymouth  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Merrymount  maypole. 

"Upon  this  the  two  librettists  nave| 
constructed  similar  stories,  though  with 
different  psvchological  slants.  Mr. 
Ranck's  tale  is  of  a  love  affair  between 
a  man  of  Plymouth  and  a  girl  of 
Merrymount,  entirely,  straightforward 
and  with  a  happy  ending.  Mr.  Stoke.s  s 
story  has  grown  somewhat  Freudian, 
putting  the  dramatic  conflir^t  between  a 
Plymouth  clergyman  and  a  woman  ol 
the  other  settlement,  with  a  dream 
scene  called  "The  Hellish  Rendezvous 
and  the  final  Immolation  of  the  two  in 
a  fire  as  a  punishment  for  witchcraft. 
This  last  is  probably  dramatic  license. 

"There  IsT  of  course,  no  possiblUty 
that  the  scores  of  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Hanson  bear  any  resemblance  to  each 

other."   

The  younger  generation  of  concert- 
goers  in  Boston  has  litUe  or  no  idea  of 
the  musical  versatility  and  fertility  of 
George  Chadwlck,  the  composer  He  Is 
bett^  known  to  it  s.s  an  admirable 


tlvlty.  The  long  list  oif  hU  coniposltlfl 
includes  symphonic  ^orks,  canUtas.  1 
beautiful    "Phoenbc    Explrans  (mrsti 
^f^d  at,  Springfield  In  1892:  later  at  a  I 
Handel  and  Haydn  concert  when  Mmes. 
No?dica  and  Poole;  ^lUlo  ^  Campanta 
and  Emll  Fischer  ^tre.   the  soloists 
(famous  singers  were  engaged  by  the  I 
society  in  those  days) ;  chamber  music , 
choruses,  songs,  piano  pieces,  music  for 

'^lome^'no  doubt  remember  his  bur-] 
locniiA  nnpra  "Tabasco,  nrst,  per- 
Sd  '^rthe  First  corps  cadet,  in 
1894;  later  in  that  year  at  the  Bo.^t/>n 
Museum,  ^hen  Messrs.  Seabrooke.  Allen, 
Sheehan.  Harlan,  and  EMa  Crox 
Catherine  Lmyard  and  P^^^^^  ^^^l 
were  the  leading  stagers.  Then, there 
was  his  lyric  drama.  "Judith,  pei 
?omed  in  concert  at  the  Worcester  | 
F™1  of  1901,  when  Chadwlck  was 
fhrconductor  of  the  festival;  and  in 
Symphony  Hall  the  next  year. 

Whatever  he  wrote  was  well  and  care- 
fully written  from  the  technical  point 
of  view;  there  was  solidity,  proportion, 
a  surety  In  expression.  He  did  not 
strive  to  be  ultra-" American"  in  his 
music;  his  wish  was  to  write  good  music 
that  would  be  accepted  and  liked  in 
any  country.  Still  there  are  pages  of 
his  that  only  an  American  could  have 
I  written:  the  Scherzo  in  his  symphony 
in  F  major;  his  "Vagrom  Ballad,"  the 
ioufth  mov^ent  of  l^"!^*  = 
Sketches";  a  movement  written  in  I8»t>, 
bearmg  the  motto: 
"A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties. 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum. 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 
And  the  'thirty  days'  to  come 
Twas  Oliver  Heiford  the  author  of 
this  quatrain?)  And  in  this  deliBhtfully 
rpplcless  vet  Imaginative  ballad,  what 
did  cTad^ck  do  but  introduce  slyly  the 
."ubject  of  Bach's  great  G  minor  fugue 
and  give  it  to  the  xylophone.    In  the 
same  humor  for  a  situation  In  Ta- 
basco." "'Where  did  you  get  that  hat? 
was  heard  from  the  orchestra. 

Composer,  organist,  conductor-and 
yet  while  as  a  musician  he  gave  pleasiire 
to  many  and  won  an  honorable  name 
here  and  in  Europe,  as  a  teacher  he 
exerted  a  wider  Influence  and  one  that 
will  be  more  enduring;  a  beneficent  in- 
fluence that,  exerted  by  his  pupUs.  is 
fpit,  t.hToiphout  this  country 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEE 

Sunday:  S.™phony  ball.  S:30  P.  M. 


.Tohnl 

ChSlM"'"'rhoma».    baritone,     see  ipeoial 

""inrrian  hall  S  l.-i  P-  Peopie'K  Sym 
rhonvOrohPstr.  Thompson  Stone,  con- 
AnAnr  Tcha.korsKv.  '■Pathetic",,  Sym- 
Snnx-  wanner  -In  Distant  Land.  trom 
5^1  ohenrnn"  rkllsworth  Blanchard  lenor)  : 
Prelude  to  "The  MaMersinirers  ol  Nurem- 

hfof  c  t,r^'i;^i"ef  "o^-'^e-B^rn 

Musician."'  Rpjie' .Pun"-  „ ., ,  „  -yr  rham- 
Eoston  Pnbhc  L.brar.v.  ''/V^Lh  v  W^- 
her  music  compositions  of  .Inseph  was- 
Sl?.  assisted  b.v  Minol  Beale.  ,y'"""^J';; 
rin  a  Sti'-kne.v  Snow,  violoncello:  Cbai  le« 
Ifaz^ec.  clarinet.  Marparet  McClair,  Susan 
WilUam,  and  Harokl  ■'"•hwsb..  pianist  and 
rlaveiH  from  the  Boston  Civic  S,vmi>hony 
orchestra.  Lvric  Ppnal'na  <or  vio''",.*"^ 
niano  "The  I/peend  of  Sleepv  Hollovp  (a 
moAnV  picture  in  JO  partsi  lor  two.  Pianos 
Medieval  Processions,  a  sj-mnhonic  Poem 
lor  two  pianos.  Suiie.  P">'^  Snapshots 
for  'cello  and  piano  (  first  Ime)  :.Rhap?od.v: 
lor  clarinet,  piano  and  iitnngrs.  Sinfoniett^ 
American    for    chamber    orchestra  (first 

*'Ford  Hall.  7:30  P.,M.  Jaderson  Quartet. 
Robert  Bninton.  violin:  Morns  o  raaer; 
fon    violin:  Attilio  T)i  Scipoi,  violoncello; 
Rosa  Friitman.  Piano.  _ 
Mondav:  Women  s  Kepublican.  Club.  3  •■>« 
M  -Concert  hy  Prince  Irakli  Orbeliani  an_. 
Paul  Fedorovsky  in  aid  ol  the  South  Bob 
ton  Neig-hborhood  House  vr,,i~ 
Tuesday:  Symphony  Hall.  R:15. P.M. —Maxim 
Karolik.  tenor.  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  accom^ 
panist.  In  an  "All-Mous«orgsk.r  program 
in  commemoration  ol  the  Bemi-centenma 
of  Moussorgsky'B  death.  Little  Star.  Oei 
the  Don  River.  The  Revery  of  a  Toun 
Villag-er  (from  "The  Fair  at  Sorochlntsi  ) 
Punch  and  Judy   (first  time  in  Boston) 
Trepalt   Hopak.   The  Idiot  s  I^^a  song 
Kinr  Saul.  I  Am  a  Classic.  The  Seminar- 
ist. With  the  Doll.  The  MafDle. 
Wednesday:  .Tordan  Hall.  « P,'  ^idf,*?, 
Dowell    Club    Orchestra.    Arthur  Fiedl?r. 
conductor.  Tchaikovsky,  "^-erture-f antasia 
••Romeo   and  Juliet.".  Boyce.   Filth  Sym 
phon.v.   Beethoven,   piano  concerto,  ^,0.  i 
(Paul  Bresor.  pianist)  :  sonr3  Irom  tL 
mont"   music    (Louise   Bernhardt).  Jose 
Strauss.  Sphaerenklaenge  ■waltzes. 

At  the  home  ol  Mrs.  L.  Carteret  Fenno 
238  iBeacon  street,  at  S:!?.  »onir  recital  b 
Gladys  da  Almeida,  soprano,  for  the  beu^ 
fit  of  the  Calhoun  colored  school:  prorran 
Includes  8on^.s  by  Handel.  5Io-art^^,f 
Fauro.     Georffes,     Messascr.  B.illanline 
Hood  Canienter.  and  I'ortuKiiese  and  Spat 
ish  songs.    Carl  Lamsou.  .icwimpanis^ 
Friday:  Svmohoiiy  Hall.  2.3i>  P^..  J"!" 
Symphony    Orehestr.i.    Dr.    Kousse\  itik> 
conductor.  See  special  nonce.  _ 
Saiiirdav:    Symphony    Hall.    8:1!1    P-  M-- 
Rcpetitlon  of  Frid,v<-»  symphony  concer 
Dr.  KoussevitiVy.  conductor. 


M  -     11-  ■  .  iffi  bv  a  barltrnc  of         utmost  sklU  from  every  i^ecUon  of 


11  present  &  dancft  review  next  TuM 
y  evening  in  Jordan  haU.  does  not 
mlt  many  current  notions  •bo"*^^ 
nee  «  pW>und«l  by  Invading  lor- 
mers.   ■  Dancing  to  me  Is  »  real  art 
'^!;ys,  "and  all  art  should  be  beautl- 
n  I  do  not  like  the  tortured,  the  «ro 
Mue  or  the  neurotic  in  daJiclng  ex- 
■T  very  occa-sionaUy,  and  then  only 
deepen  a  tragic  or  a  hiunoroua  theme 
uch  of  the  modem  German  dance 
^kSs  me  M  forced  and  unlovely  K 
the  reaction  of  a  people  U>  28 jeaw 

■.T^'^^th  •lu'^Ss  many 
ISlcontacts,  is  less  Int^^^P!.^"';' 


ai-d. 

sing  th 


Evrnlng  PrayeV  of  Mous- 


NORTON     t„"|s';y  This  Ume  song  out  of  the  com-  j 
Br  EUZABETH  BORTON      .orgs;y.  ^^^J^:, 


And  he  was  surc'y     _  i^^^^  ^^^^  climax  made  his  singing  o»- 

^"'Tlip^  Melslcr:  ingcr  Prelude,  demand- 

"  im  every  

t'hc  orchestra,  was  played  veiy  credit- 
ably—excitingly, with  fine  contrast  in 
the  lyrical  moments  that  gleam  thiough 
the  waves  of  brilliant  and  stately  marcli 

music.  „  ■.,  4v,o 
It  was  good  to  see  the  names  of  tne 
players.  They  desciye  mucli  credit 
for  hard  and  successful  work  in  the 
face  of  a  public  support  that  Is  as.dls- 
.    ,r   as  inexpllc- 


1  tUr 


Heart  to  Heart"  i  n    ,  ,  »- 

■ccn  enriched  by  dialogue.    Now,  asi*-^ 
then.  It  proves  to  be  a  harmless  llttiC  y»> 
fairytale  about  a  small-town  girl  who 
ran  away  with  an  Italian  prince,  who 


Mr  ThomaVs  buflt.  Nor  was  the  child  s 
„,  :J_who  uiterpolates  a  few  words- 
meant  o  soSnd'^Uke  the  largest  and 
mM,<T-.;t  member  of  the  czar's  Imperial 
^nriv-uard  FortuMvely,  no  translation-. 
^?  fr.T4i-n  songs  had  b.x'n  provided.  »nd 
the  majority  of  the  audience,  blis-sfu  l.y 
,  na^^^re  of  the  revolting  Incongruity, 
rired%nly  that  the  intent  w^^^ 


''^'^'uf  °^d^aughed  pom  Elsewhere'  rouragingly  undependable 
morous,  and  augnea  pmit  ^       „atfpr  »v>1p    It  is  to  be  hoped  t 


?r^'k  of  rra»ns  w^  a  matter 

s^ng^^'^^he  S^n'g  ^ft^f ^Flea^exc^eS- 
W  wellT  but  for  no  Imaginable  reason 
ir  \Jl.r,  it  in  French.  Even  had  the 
atle'  a"l^n  lienTendered  into  English 
e  audience  would  ^  b^3n  given  a 
clue  ?s  to  the  reason  for  Mr.  Tnomas  s 
nbundant  and  lesring  laughter,  but 
imosto  those  present  must  have  been 
'  Syftifisd  and  tantalized.  Singers  un- 
wi'lli 
plet 


able  "it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  .sea- 
son '  the  audiences  will  be  of  as  good 
size  and  as  loyal  as  this  fine  mu.sical 
organization  deserves.  E.  B. 

FINE  AUTS 
'Comrades  of  191S"  j 


kd  a  fe?ta"-lc  quluty.'-  ^  '  ^^^^  print  translations  of  the  com- 
■"miL  Wlns^w  wh^  their  foreign  songs  for 

niaUtv  of  agelessness  that  I  ^^"^L 
'+^nJ^v  .tod  I  like  the  suggestion  of 
Ji^i  in  dicing-  the  conventlonaliza- 

*  in  various  ways,  according  to 
expression. _sM«e^J5o^^n^^^,.  the 


el  \y. 


wiUi  I  lie  followuiB 
The  Bavavia'i   

Karl 

The  studpnl  . 

The  Lieuteu"',  

One  from  Hiunburs  

X^'^'.'?  "  ■.'.'■'.'•'■*•'•'■'■' 

1    -f  1Q1R  "  the  G-Erman  talk- 
<'Comr;de3  of  at  the  Fine 

ing  piclurs,  now  shoui  IS  at  ^^^^^^ 
Aris  Theatre,  is  the  ue.  „  g 

"All  Quief_cn  th^e  W^/^^^^,  pic'cure  i  ■ 


Tlie 
G. 

P'.ritU-C8. 


.  Mini's 


.Fi'itK  K(;nim'r' 
.  Giistav  I'.fs.'^' 

.'.'.'.Carl  rellbii"^ 


ab^^  andleM  expensive  device  of  print- 
fng  af"er  the  title  of  each  song,  a  smg  e 
sentence  summarizing  its  purport  Au- 
diences have  the  right  to  expect  at  least 
that  assistance  to  their  enjoyment  of 

n"l4Traf' Mr.  Thomas  showed  t'aat 
"'<=^^  ^b'}U..''JL    ilr.   manaees   his    self  a  mastcriy  pic^-  "  cxpcsi- 


in  a  public  recital.  He  manages  his 
laroe  and  deeply  resonant  voice  with 
better  judgment  than  formerly.  He  no 
longer  adds  excessive  weight  to  the 
lowest  register,  with  the  result  that  hi. 
hiohest  notes  are  now  more  pleasing 
and  secure.  Yet  a  certain  t-hroauness  is 


self  a  masterly  P,'<=--.  ,,.aai 
iSair,  almost  unoea  ab  tiagu 

tinn  of  war       si-..ii     _^  s^^^  p.  g_ 


ar  as  stvn       y.  'U^^  e' e 
1  American  and  Jngu^n  .,^^^^^.,3 


^Ltl'^whenThe  mMd"  comes  on  Me-'iUng:  he  "was  "perhaps  most 
Sfd  I  me  whatever  of  music,  color  ofji^  gtrauss's  "Ruhe.  meme 


ana  ^  '   Uj^^s  establishing  and  maintaining 

7StSrnertSrure_£drap^^^^^  in 


^Situme,  texture  or  arapen™,     Xrw,nt  1  ^'^^    ^nd    in  tempering 

S  S  *^fn"^^ea?^1?  ^T^e'^BX'  \^:i^-f>..^f'^a  ' 
^^icrwiuLdaUon^Tuesdayeyen^ 


whirrwiu  b^' d^nc^d  on  Tuesday  even-   f  in  its  own  ^ay-^s  |l   -i"--  ^--t-  a  brk 

7^1  Ivm^lic  dance  Idea  came  to  me  fJ^^'^gfuHy  thought  out  and  well  sung.  In    M  devotea  t      war.  wheri  Gci many  a^ 
aSette  which  I  saw,  in  Palm    ^        ^       3=      3   j  itne  w^  suffering  the  fitter  fngs  . 


to    infinite  j 
voice  as  his. 
and  Wolf's  "Helm- 
in  its  own  way — as 


to  ten,  it  seems  to  us  ?.  _^ 
straight^aul  Pic.^e 

Quiet,"  for  theie  ^  nu    ^    ^  ^j^til 

r„ucm    no  hysteiia  ';ga"tt„<=inr,  is  re- 


alism, no  hysteria  .^^^  i 

1;  he  very  end.  when  u  outburst. 
I  Jieved  by  a  wild  ana  pi^^'^  ,„,,„,^ 
I  There 


.■  .luandcrod  his  own  patrlinony  and  .^ucli 
funds  as  the  girl  possessed  an^l  in  tune 
dl"J,  icavmg  her  to  ::uta:;.3t  as  best  .nc 
might  inaurcfltlcss  castle  abroad^  Th. 
f-<u  bern  Eilert  Baker,  dccid'js  to  r.tJrn 
If  MiUdale     She  has  her  ti Ue  her 
beauty  and  her  wits,  and  that  -'^^"J 
"1     Her  uncle,  Joe  Boyd,   and  her 
EC Lol-days  lovei-  Phil  Hunt,  the  town  s 
ne'er-do-well,  who  is  ta  become  a  gicat 
inventor,  reccgnizc  her,  '"'nus  h^i  r.gai 
irbrs;  but  Au.it  Kate,  ncar-sightcd  and 
.,f  simple,  housewifely  mmd,  do.s  nc 
1  know  her.    Ellen,  arriving  quietly  and 
r'  tcring  by  the  back  door  he«iu.e  Joe 
lias  just  finisned  pa-nting  ^^iJl  1 
piazza,  is  mis'oakcn        Mrs.  Ardcn,  a 
dressmaker.     When    Meta    Olivei,  a, 
gaunt    uelg'..bor    with    a  slandercrsv 
tonrus,  .".CCS  Ellen  and  Uncle  Joe  In 
fond  embr-ice.  and  catches  EU?,n  en'^^,' 
in"  Phil's  chamber  back  of  his  Ehop, 
fhe  prisons  Aunt  Kate's  mind,  causing 
that  good  soul  much  mental  anguish. 

Meantime  the  mayor  and  the  citi- 
zenry have   made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  entcroainmcnt  of  tne  prin- 
cess.   So,  conspiring  with  Uncle  Joe 
and  Phil,  Ellen  leaves  town  abruptly, 
to  return  in  state,  with  hired  lackeys 
and  in  a  white  satin  gown  with  a  long 
train.    At  the  public  reception  many 
amusing  incidents  occur,  as  when  Jiggs. 
the  Boyds's  mongrel  dog.  hides  under 
Aunt  Kate's  skirt,  scratches  for  fleas 
and  sets  Aunt  Kate   to   itching;  or 
when  Uncle  Joe  makes  an  incoherent 
.soeech  in  his  stockinged  leet.    Inci-  1 
a'entally,  Ellen  talks  the  townsfolk  into 
forming   a  company   to   manufacture  | 
Phil's  patented  dish-washing  machine,  j 
And  cf  cour.sc.  .she  marries  him.  ! 

The  characters  are  supposed  to  be , 
village    types,    with    simple,  human 
qualities.    They  are  interpreted  in  that 
vein  for  the  most  part,  though  at  times 
Miss  Pazenda  overplays  some  farcical 
incident,  coming  close  to  travesty.  Mr. 
Littlefield  maintains  his  reputation  as 
a  comedian  of  natural  methods.  Miss 
Lee  and  Mr.  Lyon  are  not  compelled  to 
exert  themselves  histrionically.     This  ^ 
makes  it  easier  for  everybody.  1 
W.  E.  G. 


from  a  statuette  wmv.*.  '^'r  ;-,,.  „_  —^r 
BftSh  Prom  that  idea  I  bul  t  up  my 
whoir«mception  of  a  symbolic  dance 
tele  Later  I  selected  music  worked  ^ 
the  costumes,  and  did  the  actual  r 
choreography.  ^Aoiother  ot  ri^ 
dances.  "The  Flame,  came  to  ine 
through  a  curious  association.   I  neara 


ilenami 
icbsM 


the  two  songs  of  Brahms  tie  achieved 
th=  lightness  of  touch  that  is  their  due. 
Birt  throughout  tliis  German  group  Mr. 
Thomas  had  not  memorized  the  texts 
(except  that  of  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele  ) 
but  read  them  from  his  hand  with 
:omet;iing  of  the  air  of  a  clergyman 
announcing   forthcoming   meetings  oi 


i  niece  of  music  which  moved  me  very  mothers'  sewing  circle,  and  hence 
muct^  A  flame-colored  scarf  of  mine  i^^th  a  certain  deficiency  m  passionate 
JhA  next  day  In  some  way  I  dont  |spcntaneity.  Nor  was  his  enunciation  as 
toow  how,  /called  the  music  to  my  ^igar  as  might  have  been  desired 
mind  mm  that  association  I  worked  ^here  waa  an  enjoyable  virility  In 
^.t  a  scarf  dance  to  the  music,  using  Ue  way  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  sang  his 
tSl  flame-colored  scarf.  ,  fenglish  group.  The  humorous  "Theo- 

in Tombing  dances  for  groups  of  J^ore,  the  Pirate  King"-w^io  was  al- 


ihcme 

the  Bavarian  the  t  ^£  whom  i- 
Li-utenant',  only  me  '  ^.-g  vcpre- 

evcv  called  by  name.   Jhey  a 
fenl.tive  incn  from  ^^rym.^^^^ 

l«e.  Karl  is  a  ^n^'^^^^dependable,  deep- 
middle  thirties,  br^^c  Q  ^i^^^ 


J 


[JtC* 


my  pupus  TKn^d  It  n-^essary  to  e  r 
else  the  utmost  ingenuity.  I  enjoy  this 
very  much  Indeed.  The  restrlctloiis  im- 
^  on  me  through  the  necessity  of 
Sstnz  certain  definite  numerical  groups, 
l™nces  that  the  students  ril'^v^l 
and  fchat  will  bring  out  their  b»t 
qualities,  while  ''emainliig  weU^tto 
their  technical  ra.nge,  narrow  me  down, 
and  yet  I  find  this  work  fascinating. 
Hoi'S^  make  the  utmost  artistic  use 
of  my  materials,  so  to  speak,  is  hard  ^ 

^"^^iS,  that  the  dancer 

should  know  her  resources  in  the  other 
Irte  haa  planned  lecture  courses  on 
cSliming,  music  suitable  for  danctag, 
lighting,  stage  decor,  fabrics,  color 
emphasis,  how  to  compose  dances,  ana 
similar  subjecU.  ^  ^  ,  ,, 

"This  Is  the  first  full  year  of  my 
school,  so  I  have  been  too  busy  to  insti- 
tute these  courses,"  she  says;  but  i 
have  much  of  my  material  organized, 
and  Intend  to  begin  them  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  are  ready  for  them." 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 

Tohn  Charies  Thomas,  baritone,  gave 
-  ^-n-^  recital  at  Symphony  hall  yester- 
Cay  afternoon.  The  presence  of  a  very 
lar<-e    audience    attested    the   smger  s 
steadily  increasing  popularity.  His  pro- 
gram  was   as   fellows:    An  die  Leier 
(<=c  lubertr.    Heimweh    (Hugo  Wolf); 
Ruhe    meine  Seele  (Strauss);  Staend- 
chcn '     and      O     lieblic'ne  Wangen 
f(Br3hms);  Soir,  and  Fleur  jete  (Gabriel 
Fauvc  I :  Priere  du  Soir  and  Chanson  de 
la  Puce  (Moussorgs'iy) ;  I  Heard  a  Sol- 
'  rv-^i-  (Arnold  Bax);  Theodore,  the  Pi- 
.  Lc  King  (Lord  Bsrners) ;  Gwlnne  to 
ncbb'n  (Jacques  Wolfe);  Home  on  the 
Range  (David  Guion) ;  When  I  Think 
Upon   the   Maidens    (Michael  Head). 
Lester  Hodges,  Mr.  Thomas's  excellent 
ncrompanist.  played  with  neatness  and 
oia'-e  the  following  group  of  pieces:  Au 
Ceuvcnt    (Borcdine);    'Viennese  Danes 
agnaz  Friedman);  Malaguenas  (.Lecu- 
.nai. 

Consistent  good  taste  had  guided  Mr. 
Thomas's  choice  of  songs.  Even  the  tra- 
ditional final  group  cf  songs  sung  in 
En"li£'h  had — in  defiance  of  custom — no 
trash  in  it.  thoueb  it  was  livelv  enough 


ways  courteous  to  the  ladies — of  the  in- 
veterate satirist  Lord  Berners.  Wolfe  s 
synthetic  but  characteristic  Negro  spu-- 
itual  "Gwlnne  to  Hebb'n"— sung  with 
admirable  spirit,  and  the  unpretentious 
and  melodious  song  by  Guion,  "Home 
on  the  Range,"  with  its  naive  nostalgia 
of  the  open  spaces,  were  among  the 
songs  best  sung  and  most  enjoyed.  The 
apolause  was  cordial,  prolonged  and 
evidently  sincere.  S.  S. 


y  afleetionate  I^3^g7ous^'gofcd'natured 
Bavarian  is  bi3.  to^st^rous  =  ^ 
and  friendly,    ^he  ^tuu 
fnteir.gent  boy  with  dr  am„ 
the  capacity  for  sum-"  ^  ^j^ynt, 

lism.    Lastly,  he  ™aia^^^^  ^.^ 
haggard  youtiy o  n  t°  t      ^ope,  rntU 
Ispcnsibihty  ^nd  tne  ^  j..,^, 

U,i.  fofs  takes  on  tne  ilu.^  


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Vi  oinan  Hungry  " 

An  all-talkiiiu-  siiecn  drama  adapted  from 
th3  play  by  William  Vaughan  Moody,  en- 
liiled.  "The  Great  D.vide,"  directed  by  Clar- 
ence Badser  and  presented  by  First  National 
and  Vilaphone  with  tlie  lonowin?  i;a8t:  ! 

Gei.flrey  Brand   Sidney  Blackmcr 

I  .liKiilu  Temple   ■  •  Lilj  .V^,*^ 

T,,.,,,  ,  Raymond  Haiton 

Kan  pen'  "  '  i  [  I      i  Fred  Kohler 

I  Leonard  Templa   Kenneth  Thompson 

Eetly  Temple  ,-V^.^"'-5„.Ip 

nr    \'fil  Cramforil    David  Newel 

Eu-za?'d  .  .   .  .  .  .  .J.   FarreU  MacDonaW 

5ani    Beeiiian  Tom  Dngan 

Ml".   Tempte........  Blanche  Fredera. 


his  face  takes  on  the  ^--^  -  ^^ 
The  Student  die.  m  c^m  ^^^^^^ 

senegalese  solaisr  .  t^en  ^^^^  his 

tragic  lea^e  m  which  ne         ^  j 

youn?_  ri  ,1.i'??v,P^  Bavarian _ in  the  grea 


at 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  People's  symphony  orchestra 
gave  its  concluding  concert  of  this  sea- 
son yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 
To  Thomp.^on  Stone,  the  conductor,  a 
demonstration  of  esteem  and  affection 
was  tendered;  he  was  presented  with 
two  large  baskets  of  flowers,  and  or- 
chestra and  audience  rose  to  their  feet 
as  he  bowed  his  thanks. 

The    program    yesterday   was  weli- 
'  chosen  to  bring  the  season  to  a  brilliant 
clo=e      The    ever-popular  "Pathetic 
.symphony  (for  the  American  audience 
'!■  may  want  its  movies  with  happy  end- 
ings but  likes  its  music  sad).  Lohen-i 
fin's   "In   Distant   Land."    from  the; 
opera    and  the  stirring  Meistersmger 
Prelude    pleased    the    audience  and 
proved  the  orchestra's  developed  cap- 
abilities. ,  „;.,„„ 
The  "Pathetic"  Symphony  was  given 
a  straightforward  reading  by  Mr.  Stone. 
He  let  the  beauty  of  the  themes  speak 
for  themselves,  never  forcmg  Pathos 
into  bathes^,  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  in  hand,  and  letting  the  jmagma- 
'  tion  of  the  audience,  rather  than  the 
imagination    of    the    conductor,  play 

around"  the  themes  and  extract  from 
them  whatever  of  human  sorrow  and 
striving  they  might.  The  occasional 
roughness  of  performance  by  the  or- 
chestra paradoxically  seemed  to  do  the 
music  good  by  revealing  it  in  an  im- 
petuosity and  sincerity  that  do  not 
.shine  through  polished  performances  so 
often.  Too  cjean  and  c:  \  :ful  a  per- 
formance of  this  symphony  seems  to 
make  it  stagey — like  a  lady  who  weeps 
without  reddened  eyelids  or  swollen 
nose.  The  tempi  taken  were  good,  and 
the  players  achieved  a  fine  warmth  and 
brightness  of  tone. 

Ellsworth  Blanchard,  ^vho  sang  the 
air  from  Lohengrin,  has  a^xobust  tenor 
voice,   very  clear   and   expressive.  A 
I  regrettable  weakness  of  breath  control 


.sS^ed^thUiemvarian^^^^^^^ 
French  attack,  and  the  1. 

the  end  of  his  en'^"\^"hospiial,  scream- 
is  carried  ^to  a  fieW  M  despair, 
ing.  aloud  m  l^ejfj^^f  picture,  as  you 
It  is  not  a  cheerful  pi^  manner 
may  have  guessed,  but  lor 
S^-hichltisacted^dire^^^^^^^ 


highest 


praise.   ^  ,.  ^  1,.,.  „,ax-  scenes  have 

^  For  sheer  realism,  the  wai  picture, 

yet  to  be  s^-V^^^XrtZ^  r^o'^M 
American  or  Gcrmfln.  1  ^^^y 

ffs"jusV^he>o 
the  shells  that 
taking  their  toll 
fully  the  alien  .',^ngud=--  ^j^sevtations 
ribes    and   phjlosophual^  Qis  ^^^^ 
^'nd  shows  f.X-n^s.  wiUrcut  hatred, 
died,  -^^-^S^t^onln  -^^ 


at  'ehe  very  end. 

m 

,ha' 

eacirukuW  thfl,*°'age  Wares  us  dia- 
the_  ahen  language^^  dissertations 


bombardment.,  fav.-           ^  ^^me  cf 
There  is  ]ust  the  "1°'^  irregularly, 
bullets,  the  shells  ^'^at^ms^^^^^^ 
„„^in  takml  tneir  lui^  "   j.g. 


finding 


some  compens'...u.y    brief  ex 
;hip  for  the  ha^dsh^^e  Oo  tbl^^  sequences 
istence.    Of  many  meii,'"^^^^  vividly  is 
the  one 


i^e- one  that  we^-^J^-f^ 
the  partin?  of  I^a^l  an 
persons  who  'ojed  eac  j  ^j,- 

ween  whom  the  Knowie  b    ^^^^^jg  ^ 
lessness  stcod  like  an  ^ns  h^^^^ 
rier.    All  ^n  the  *gfesel,  Hans  Moebis, 
particularly  <^ust*.!.i  Hanna  Hoessrich. 
Slaus  Cla^usen  and  Han^^ 

■■Comrades  ol  i^^''        „j.^y  things. 
I  but  It  will  teach  you  many       ^  y_ 

liEITH-BOSTON 

"Misbehaving  ^'^'fi^.,^^.^^. 

.^^;'"wilUamB  Aiding 


bor  TompU  nf  '  nil 
and  m-esented  Di 
lollowmg  east. 

F.U.en  ■ 

^nniKWte'BoVd.' 

i-nele  Joe  Boyd.. 

T  ie  Old  Princess 
[Meta  .Oliver  .... 

Mayor  s  '^'j'^  

Hazel  Pov<1 


.  .'Lila  Lee 
  .Ben  Lyoii 

juiia  S|^- 

 Martha  Mattox 

 ;.Vlr!rinia  Gray 

  Oscar  Apfel 


T-Hchen   ,^      --^^y  ^  mislead 
1  ■J''^M^\ToT'I!nt  film  k-nowri  as 


William    Vaughan    Moody's  famous 
play,  "The  Great  Divide,"  has  a  way  cf 
cropping  up  every  so  often.    To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  "Woman  Hun- 
gry "  now  shewing  at  the  Modern  and 
Beacon  theatres,  is  the  third  version  to 
reach  the  screen.    Half  a  dozen  years 
ago  it  was  made  as  a  silent  film  with  , 
Conway  Tearle  and  Alice  Terry  in  the 
leading  roles,  and  in  1929  Ian  Keith 
and  Dorothy  Mackaill  played  m  an  al- 
most unrecognizable  adaptation.  Years 
ago  it  served  Henry  Miller  and  Mar- 
oaret  Anglin  to  tremendous  advantage 
hi  the  theatre.   Now  on  the  screeri  once 
again,  with  Sidney  Blackmer  and  LUa 
i  Le'  in  the  central  parts,  it  brings  back 
!  memories  and  regrets.    The  reascns  for 
I  the  incomprehensible  change  in  the  ti- 
tle and  the  alteration  in  the  names  of 
'  the  characters,  are  not'  easy  to  unccr- 
stand,  nor  does  the  technicolor  PhovOg- 
raphv  add  much  to  the  mterest  of  the 
resulting  picture.  „  j  uor 

Judith  Temple— Mr.  Moody  called  her 
Ruth  Jordan— is  left  alone  in  her  broth- 
er's ranch  over  night  and  has  a  most 
unpleasant'  encounter  with  three  halt- 
drunken  bad  men:  Joao,  Kampen  and 
Geoffrey  Brand— Mr.  Moody's  Stephen 
Ghent— who  decide  to  shoot  dice  for 
her  person.    She  begs  Brand,  as  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  outfit,  to  save 
her  promising  to  go  with  him  if  he  suc- 
ceed';    Brand  disposes  of  his  compan- 
ions, takes  Judith  first  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  t'hen  to  his  mine  up  m 
the  mountains.     There  they  build  a 
house  and  Judith  insists  on  doing  her 
share  of  the  work,  although  she  still 
feels  only  hatred  end  aversion  lev  her 
hu.sband.  Her  brother  and  sister-m-law 
discover  where  she  is  Uving  and  beg 
,her  to  leave  Brand,  but  pride  forbids 
her  to  go  back  on  her  bargaui.  Finally 
iher  brother  learns  that  she  is  to  have 
'a  child  and  obfains  Brand's  permis- 
sion for  her  to  go  East  to  see  her  moth- 

r  Her  child  is  born,  but  Judith  Is  so  up- 
iEet  mentally  that  her  mother  sends  for 
■Brand,  who  has.  by  the  way.  been  sup- 
pcrting  the  Temple  family  smce  the 
failure  of  the  ranch.    At  first  Judith 
(refuses  t:o  see  him  and  tells  her  family 
lot  the  true  circumstances  of  her  mar- 
triage,  but  when  her  brother  threatens 
to  shoot  Brand,  she  decides  that  she 
'loves  him  after  all.    Much  of  the  out- 
line "f  Mr.  Moody's  play  remams.  bu. 


IhowJ 


iDueareri  ir,  rn 


.10  drama  and  tne  poetry  arc  gone, 
banished  perhaps  by  the  singular  y  un- 
iaspired  r.rvine  of  the  entire  cast.  Lila 
Lcc,  too  prettifled  for  her  role,  is  sin- 
csrc  but  unconvincing,  while  Sidney 
Blackmcr  malvcs  a  stolid  Brand.  The 
othsr  suffice.— E.  L.  H. 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE  ' 
"Ten  Mglde  in  a  Bar-room"  \ 

,\n  nll-talkin?  6;Teen  'te'';''''-''"\*,.''^f\'hll 
liv  \  I)  rill  a  1 1  S    Parker  from  I'le  P'S-X.^' 

ami    ,"?"onl"(l    by    Roadshows  Producl.ons 

«  mo.  Ma  "o  ■  '  • .  •  •  •  Thomas.  Saiilsnh, 
iV.'Romamc".'.   Robert  Fra.er 


f,. 
T. 

ta  i..i:g  i; 
the  acting, 


•licket-lxiaL. 
fien  entcr- 
:  L(  1.^'  i    :..larious,  pnd 
[hr  pleasant  but  meandering 


I  .       ci.,,1.  Pbvllis  Barrineton 

Ann  Slade    R„lpmarv  Tlieh.v 

laral.  Morsa.i   ^"^5^  ;,i  Darrow 

2l<l.M  ' Thomas  Jeltc-rson 
riM  dnr  Morgan  ......  KaUir.vn  Clare  Ward 

V„nJ    \f  imier"    Sholla  Manners 

;  Kaiiiiy    Harrv  To.lrl 

''"Dipsomaniacs  '  of  the '  old  school 
find  in  this  film  vsrsion  of  a  morality 
tract,  which  in  years  long  gone  was  im- 
m"rs:ly  popular  in  the  ten-twenty-and 
thirty  cent  houses  nf  the  country,  a 
certain  amount  of  bitter  satisfaction^ 
they  observe  Joe  Morgan,  the  mdus-  i 
I  trious  miller,  in  his  precipitous  descent 
to  perdition  through  the  machinations 
cf  Simon  Slade  and  -his  chief  ally,  the 
demon  rum,  they  will  not  fail  to  note 
i  compensating    factors.    For  instance 
I  thev  will  tell  vou  that  the  whiskey  of 
thos'  days  when  the  saloon  flourishsd 
I  and  men  drank  openly  over  a  bar  must 
lhave  been  better  stuff  than  the  baot- 
I  legger-,  can  supply  now.  Else  how  could 
ijoe  Morgan,  only  three  weeks  removed 
I  from  a  bad  case  cf  delirium  tremens,  so 
'  regain  his  lusty  strength  as  to  be  able 
to  throw  the  stalwart  Slade  all  ovsy  hi^ 
bar-room   at   ths    Sickle    and  Shc^af 
wrec:<  the  cheap  furnishings  of  that 
sinful  resort,  and  finally  drag  the  body 
to  the  street,  safely  removed  from  the 
ragir.g  flames  started  when  the  two 
men  knock  over  a  stove  within.  They 
will  declare  that  if  Joe  had  been  druik- 
I  ing  pest-war  liqucr  he  would  'have  been 
I  in  his  gi-ave  one  week  after  starting  his 
I  debauch!  .        ,  ^ 

There  is  no  apparent  spirit  of  tra- 
!  vesty  in  this  picture.  It  ha-  been  pre- 
sented seriously  enough,  but  its  crudi- 
ties are  so  elemental  and  obvious  tnat 
it  serves  little  pui-pose  as  propaganda. 
It  opens  with  a  prologue  in  which  Dr. 
Remains  is  heard  refusing  to  give  a 
prescription  for  liquor  to  a  group  cf 
travelling  salesmen  to  tide  them  over  a 
■  week-end  in  the  modernized  Sickle  and 
Sheaf.  He  then  tells  them  about  condi- 
tions of  years  ago,  when  Joe  Morgan, 
who  came  from  a  family  of  drunkards, 
abruptly  deserted  the  paths  of  sobriety 
and  industry,  neglected  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Mary,  lost  his  mill,  and  be- 
■  came  a  toT\'n  sot  in  an  incredibly  brief 
i  time.  The  picture  then  flashes  back, 
and  we  have  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
I  Room,"  in  all  its  sordid  detail.  But  the 
ending  has  been  changed.  Little  Mary, 
v.iio  made  frequent  trips  to  the  saloon 
to  persuade  Joe  to  go  home,  does  not 
die,  either  from  her  cough  or  from  the 
blow  on  the  head  from  the  beer  stein 
thrown  by  Slade.  Moreover,  Joe  quits 
drinking,  gets  his  mill  back,  and  lives 
down  his  disgraceful  past.  And  Slade.  a 
decent    citizen,    owns    the  wholesome 
hostelry  which  houses  the  thirsty  trav- 
1  elling  salesmen. 

In   direction    and   performance  the 
1  picture  is  without  lustre.  Mr.  Farnum, 
I  perhaps  wilfully,  overacts  as  Joe  Mor- 
gan. The  most  convincing  bit  i^  by  Tom 
I  Santschi  a.s  the  scheming  Boniface.  It 
I  is    noteworthy   that   this   actor,  who 
[  gained  his  early  fame  through  the  ter- 
i  rific  fist-fight  he  staged  with  this  same 
!  Farnum  in  "The  Spoilers."  should  have 
,  engaged  in  his  last  one  in  such  a  flimsy 
piece  as  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room." 
He  died  suddenly  on  Thursday  last. 

'  PARK 
•  The  Middle  Watch" 

An  all-talkinsr  snreen  comedy  adapted  Jroci 
1  I  he   play   of   the   eame   name   by   Ian  Hay 
find  Cotiidr.   Stephen  K)nj-Hall:  direcle  1  bv 
'  Norman    Walker    and    uresjnted    by  Britisn 
,  International  Productions  with  the  loUowing 
■  ift: 

I  apt.  Maitland.  R.  N  Owen  Nai^e? 

\Iarv  Carlton  .lacaueline  Logan 

imdr.  Baddeley.  R.  X  Jaols  Kame 

'    ay  Eaton      Dodo  Watts 

.dmiraJ  Sir  Hercules  Hewitt.  K.  C.  B. 

Frederick  voire 

j  T.adT  Hewitt   llarsraret  Halston 

Nanov  Hi-witt    Phillii=  Lorinz 

Marine  Ogz   ■   Henry  Wenman 

!  Porp.  Diickett    Reginald  Purdell 

!'iiarlotte  Honkinson    Mnriel  Arked 

f  ipt.  Randall,  R.  N  Hamilton  Keene 

Ah  Fong    George  Carr 

There  is  a  leisurely  and  amusing  little 
remedy  at  the  Park  Theatre  entitled 
TJie  Middle  Watch."  Theatregoers 
will  recall  that  a  play  of  this  name 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  run  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  not  long  ago,  and  the  picture 
is  t3kcn  quite  literally  from  this  same 
play,  written  by  Ian  Hay  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Comdr.  Stephen  King-Hall. 
No  doubt  Ian  Hay  supplied  the  comedy 
and  Comdr.  King-Hall  the  nautical  de- 
tails.    The  entire  action  takes  place 


sort  contributed  by  all-British  casts 
carries  things  along  at  an  amiab.e  pacc^.  ■ 
There  are  .several  pretty  girls,  quite  a 
handful  of  upstanding  officers,  to  whom 
the  naval  uniforms  are  most  becoming, 
and  some  cockney  underlings  to  provide 
the  necessary  laughter. 

Mary  Carlton,  a  lively  American  girl, 
Fav  Eaton,  engaged  to  Comdr.  Baddeley 
and  their  spTnster  chaperone.  Charlotte 
Hopkinson.  are  accidentally  left  aboaid 
the  battle -ciiiiser,  "Falcon  after  a 
party.  Charlotte  is  locked  Into  the 
compass  room,  while  Marr  and  Fay  are 
established  by  the  gallant  and  retiring 
Capt.  Maitland  in  liis  own  spare  cabin, 
with  a  stalwart  marine  sentr>',  PV'vate 
Og°-  on  guard  In  the  corridor.  Matters 
are '  promptly  thrown  Into  confusion 
AA^{-rc\  cir  Hercules  Hewitt,  K, 

'oi^ivdi  i^  verv  fussy  where  he  sic^...). 
admiiai  is  J!.a<-fp^  vie  en- 

and  in  a  moment  of  disaster  ne  en 
counters  Mary  in  the  passageway, 
'^inic  next  morning  brings  even  w c r  = 

Baddeley  soothed  the  admiral  into  quU 
Icence.'  when  Lady  Hewitt  and 

^^r^lVTh^eif^'harJ^^^^ 
^om  the  compass  room,  recognizes  L.dy 
Hewitt  and  recalls  to  her  m md  a  ceitain 
night  spent  aboard  a  battleship  quit 
unchapercned.    The  acting  's^a^^f^c 
tcry    Y.nth  special  mention  to  .O''^'^ 
mres     as    the    handsome  Maitland, 
Ky  wenman,  as  Priv.  Ogg.  and  J^c- 
'  queline  Logan  as  the  vivacious  Mary. 


The  cast,:  - 

Dudley  Weathrrbee  ^^"^^,1 

Klinore  Munree  

HopKns  (the  butler)  . 

Mike  Dcflovan  

Charles  Murliee  

Henry  Sloiiebill  

Palriek  Murphy  

Widow  Donovan  

Larry  Heflernan 
Ml 


■\V  Crozier 
Pesev  I'onklin 
■  ■  Gerlruile  Fowler 
John  Tro^,.hU;n 

■■■.■■.Henry  O'Ne'H 
■..William  K-..St'"'» 
.  .Arthur  ^nK-laii 

  Mairo  O  Neill 

_  "V.a.wrencc  Snll'ya" 

Heflernan  e  R?  Burke 

,,,  Weatberbee..........  «''^'« 

Two  Truckmen,  etc..  etc. 
Charles  Murphy  to  oblige  hu^^  ^/J^; 
who  wished  to  gain  socw  P^i""^^ 

^.r^^chWSd  IntoToS. 

N^^thlrel^e'aW  %o\  Tisn 
fo\t!\^^TpcW-  the  d^trict  acro^ 
the   railway   tra'iks.  To  aia 
young  Donovan  ha.s  bgn  engaged  ^^^^^ 

'heart.  ^      ^    .  r-viarles  an-ives  unex 

^-ked^he^^"^^^ 

^tat^illlieff^enr^^^ 
ter,  who  is  already  attrae^d  to 
van  loves  her  Krandfatner  a. 
Patrick  IS  a  6^^^^,       "af  He  is  also 
nation.  ^H^'^^.r^^orical  glXt.^'Wch  he 
proud  of  his  oratorica^  gu^^    ^^^^  ^ 
displays  on  all  occasions^ 

liking   to   y'^^^.^^Tt  mate  lor  his 
Weatherbee  as  not  a  m  md-ic 
grand-daughter.  .. 

When  he  learns  that  h^^^^lT '  ery 
probably  ^e^  ^^^f  the  Irilh^of^  makes 
ORBELIANI-FEDOROVSKY        \  w^lT^P^omi^erS  H^^^^^  Aotovthe 
Prince  Irakli  Orbeliani,  pianist,  and  tractor,  of  what  Charles  wui  ^^^.^ 
Paul  Fedorovsky.  violinist  gave  a.  con-  i^ish.    ^^erythlng  promises  ^^^^ 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  benefit         Murfree,  leaiing  that  sne 
of    the    South   Boston    Neighborhood  ^er  social  position -which  she^^^ 
House    of    the    Women's    Republican      nattery,  sycophancy  and  lying, 
Club.    The  program  was  as  follows-         that  Patricks  disclosures 
Piano  pieces:  Mozart.  Pastorale  Varlee.  Charles's  origm-Mrs.  Munree 
Schumann,  Romance  in  F  sharp  mmor.  ,  ,,,^5  a  child  of  .the  Patch--brutaiiy^ 


ORBELIANI— FEDOROVSKY 


Brahms.  Rhapsody  in  G  mmor. 
Chopin,  Nocturne  in  E  flat  major  ana 
Ballade  in  F  minor.  Lizst,  Llebestraum 
and  Polonaise  in  E  major.  Scriabinus, 
Three  Preludes,  Op.  11.  Rachman- 
inoff, Three  Preludes,  E  flat  major,  G 
major  and  G  minor.  Violin  pieces: 
Chausson,  Poem.  Gluck,  Melody. 
Rameau,  Gavotte.  Schubert.  The  Bee. 
For  Mozart's  Pastorale  Variee  Prince 
Orbeliani  substituted  Rameau's  Ga- 
votte Variee;  for  Rachmaninoff's  Pre- 
ludes in  G  major  and  G  minor  he  sub- 
stituted Rachmaninoff's  Elegy.  Mr. 
Leon  Vartanian  played  Mr.  Fedorov- 
sky's  accompaniments. 

Mr.  OrbeUani  plays  with  vigor  and  a 
spontaneity  that  gives  an  air  of  im- 
provisation to  what  he  does,  but  his 
forces  are  not  controlled;  they  are  not 
held  in  check.  This  defect  of  his 
qualities  defeats  him.  A  large  ana 
what  might  be  a  beautiful  tone  Is 
strident  and  harsh.  When  a  melody 
should  be  beautifully  sung  it  is  made, 
rather,  obtrusively  predominant.  In- 
stead of  skilfully  turning  a  phrase  he 
distorts  it  by  too  rough  handling.  His 
agile  fingers  are  not  accurate,  conse- 
quentlv  more  wTong  notes  are  played 
than  the  law  will  allow.  He  has  no 
feeling  for  the  difference  in  style  of 
composers — Rameau  is  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  Liszt— nor  does  he 
have  any  conception  of  what  the  word 
pianLssitiio  means;  everything  was 
played  too  loud  and  without  regard  for 
the  limitations  of  the  pianoforte. 
Delicacy  and  finesse  were  not  found 
in  his  interpretations;  Impetuosity 
abounded  there  and  with  it  a  certain 
power,  gained  by  his  brusque  attacks, 
as  in  the  Brahms  Rhapsody,  that  ar- 
rested attention. 

Mr.  Fedorovsky  wrought  his  phrases 
with  care,  colored  his  playing  with  re- 
gard for  the  niceties  o:'  light  and  shade. 
His   tone   was   always  beautiful  and 
warm.    He  is  not  only  a  skilled  tech- 
I  nician,  but  one  who  feels  and  under- 
I  stands  what  he  is  doing.    Into  the 
lovely  melody  from  Gluck's  Orpheus 
he  read  all  the  poignancy  that  is  in- 
herent in  it,  yet  his  violin  buzzed  as 
merrily  as  could  be  wished  to  the  tune 
of  "The  Bee."    His  range  cf  dynamics 
Is  wide  and  he  realizes  the  effectiveness 
of  sharp  contrasts.    An  innate  sense 
of  rhythm  prevents  him  from  stretch- 1 
ing  a  rubato  to  the  breaking  point. 
He  was  ably  accompanied  by  Mr.  Var- 
tanian. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic  ini 
its  applause  for  the  afternoon's  music. 

L.  B.  D.  j 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

Plymouth  Theatre;  First  performance 
tans.     xne  enure  acuon  laites   pia^c       ..JL     r>„-,-Y,  "  a  comedv  in  three  acts  1 
aboard  a  British  battleship'  on  which  01  ira~^ii,  panicle  Kearney, 

two  girls  .re  left,  owing  to  the  prema-  John  D  Williams  and  pre- 

sented by  Robert  V.  Newman. 


Se^irhim-^t'of  thenouse  Sds^'S 

&g%«£-iiri 

house  of  t,'?\f<'S"win"vot'erior 
Sfs;  he'coutdX  turn  the  voters 
^^St'^his  point  the  play  ^  Interest- 

thi  dramatist  was  at  his  wits  end  and 
W8^  obUged  to  rely  on  farcical  business 
L  the  d^ussion  of  pyjamas  against  the 
nteht  gowns  in  which  Donovan  senior 
ri  ?d  some  good  lines,  and  a  song  sung 
&y  by  fliss  O'Neill.  Patrick  IS  en- 
tertaining because  he  is .  portrayed  oy 
Mr.  Sinclair,  whose  criticism  o  Shake 
speare,  Shaw  and  Eugene  ONeiU  is  de- 
fS-htful  as  is  Mrs.  Donovans  behavioi 
o^hearinl  ot  the  death  of  a  neighbor 
her  desire  to  attend  the  wake,  her  ae 
nunclftion  of  Mrs.  Murfree,  her  account 
of  Kmg  Edward  VII  dnnking  tea  at  her 
ccttage  Of  course  everything  is 
ngMfdat  the  end,  which  is  not  shrewd- 
ly brought  about  by  Mr.  Kearney. 

The  comedy  as  a  whole  is  amazingly 
simple.  Sgenuous,  not  to  he  considered 
crTticaily  U  it  were  not  for  Miss  O  NeiU 
and  Mr.  Sinclair,  though  Mr.  Crozier 
and  Mr.  O'SuUivan  are  good  In  conven- 
tional parts,  and  Miss  Conklln  makes 
the  mcSt  of  a  still  more  conventiona 
part,  really  giving  the  appearance  of 
life  to  a  lav-flgure.  Without  Mr.  Sin- 
clair and  Mi^   O'Nem  the  comedy 
would  be  classed  with  a  long  run  of 
mildly  interestmg  plays  showmg  1  ttle 
originality  and  introducing  too  famUiar 
Irish  characters.  One  could  not  help 
wishing  after  the  first  act  and  half  of 
the  seeond  that  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Miss 
O'Nem  could  be  seen  In  a  revival  of 
W  one  of  the  plays  in  which  they 
had  won  renown,  when  they  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Abbey. Theatre  Biit 
there  were  a  few  scenes  in  last  night  s 
performance  that  will  be  reca  led  with 
Dleasure— as  the  openmg  of  the  huge 
parcel  that  contained  Patrick;s  present 
to  the  Murfrees:   as  Mrs  Donovans 
characterization  of  the  dead  neighbor 
and  the  living  snob. 


young  women  disappear  before  ones 
eyes,  either  from  cabinets  raised  only 
a  few  inches  from  the  floor  or  from  a 
praying  cage  with  only  a  rimmed  bot- 
torn  suspended  in  air  almost  over  the 
footlighte.  where  all  may  watch,  and 
still  not  see  how  it  Is  done.    In  this 
fast  i^tance  even  the  learned  Thurston 
does  not  know.    He  admi^  "r,  with  all 
the  gravity  and  all  the  humility  of  a 
pundit  of  the  East;  yet  many  Wcted 
that  he  was  not  telling  all  he  knew, 
especially  the  delighted  yet  bewildered 
voungsters.    There  are  countless  other 
Ulusilns,  such  as  the  levitation  of  the 
Princess  Karnac,  who  not  only  ris«  and 
lies  su.spended  in  mid-air,  but  disap- 
DMrs    ke  a  cloud;  or  the  escape  trunk 
or  the  mystery  of  the  blue  boxes,  a  girl 
being  transported  from  one  to  the  other 
fn  ^wo  seconds;  or  the  "npressive  feat 
'  of  sawing  through  a  woman  s  body  as 
•  I  she  lies  imprisoned  in  a  chest  her  f  eet 
extending  through  one  end.  her  neaa 
through  the  other:  or  the  passage  of  a 
five-foot   box    into    another   cnly  18 
fnches  square,  and  its  w'thdrawal  and 

^^ThTrl'  tf'f^r,'  - 
Thurs  on  performed  in.  the  old  days 
when  B  F  Keith  had  ust  opened  his 
then  new  and  beautiful  vaudeville 
'■heatre  bricks  with  a  magic  crystal 
which  followed  Thurston  even  down 
Tnto  the  aisi^;  the  good  old  tricks  with 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  and  geese  and 
Iggs  whtch  i^ltlplied  while  you  waited 

£trin^Tt^l?f"%n^w^ich  T^!Sr^ 
wmed  ti^y  fount'ains  of  water  t;o  spout 
Trom  most"^  unexpected  sources  AU  done 
with  raniditv  and  precision  and  periec- 
TiSffible  of  attainment  save 
through  months  and  months  of  patiencj 
and  persistent  practice.  .  It  seems  as  ii 
'his  man  works  harder  in  one  of  these 
performances  than  any  three  actors  in 

^  MSs'^iane^Thurston  deserves  a  para- 
,grfph  which  shall  be  all  her  own.  Here 
is  a'^very  charming  young  woman,  of  at- 
;  tractive  and  sensitive  features,  graceiui 
i  n  the  dance  or  in  ^"^^^^fJ'K.'^'^J^ 
•  leaerdemain,  swift  and  sure  of  nana, 
deft  beyond  belief  in  achievement.  Many  | 
io  'h«  offerings  were  novel,  and  one 
eciipri  Black  Magic,  was  a  gem  oi  zrus 
try    With  a  mile  companion  working 
on  a  S  made  doubly  dark  by  use  cf 
Wack  sfde  a^id  rear  drapes,  she  muned 
'  fo?  10  minutes  in  fascinating  sorceries. 
Ano  her  neat  trick  was  that  of  produc- 
ing a  pretty  girl  from  nothing  but  a 

Sfangular  Je.tll  f'-f  and  "to^'fore  e 
a  head  It  is  not  difficult  to  lorcee 
hat  some  day,  if  she  .so  e  cc 's  and 
Pater  Thurston  agrees,  MistreoS  Jane 
will  be  hailed  ss  the  world's  only  magi - 
,  cian  of  the  gentler  sex.         W.  E.  o. 


Mark  °Kent 
'Banvbara  Hastings 
,  ,  Cyna  Davis 
■'.  'Douelas  McLiean 
. .  D.ivid  Baker 
"..   WiUiara  Jettre.v 
Kichard  Whorf 
.  ,  .lose!  Lorenzo 
■. .  Eunire  Brownin? 

thoroughly 


TREMONT 

Thurston,  the  master  magician,  he 
who  "would  not  deceive  you  for  any- 
thing "  opened  a  fortnight's  engagement 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  an  engage- 
ment which  should  attract  all  young- 
sters and  their  elders.  Many  .c-f  Ixith 
groups  were  present  last  evening,  and 
111  had  the  time  of  their  Uves  For 
Thurston,  aided  by  his  very  Pretty  and 
capable  daughter  Jane,  gives  a  show 
wWch  is  packed  with  thrills,  bafflement, 
feaU  of  skUl.  tricks  devofed  to  the  comic 
muse,  the  penultimate  in  prestidigita- 
I  tion.  Never,  in  all  the  years  of  Her- 
mann or  Keller,  has  an  audience  been 
privileged  to  witness  so  many  instances 
j  of  wizardry  as  were  set  before  them  last 

r'Fm"tWo  and  one-half  hours  beautiful 


COPLET  j 
"Monkey"  ,  i 

•Monkey."  a .  mystery  P'ay  1"  '1"^' 
by  Sam  Janney;  presented  la?'  "f^,  "^Vk. 
CoDley  Players  V^''^^L'l%?=ri  me  on  ajiy 
cowles  Strickland  ,""Vifh  the  lol- 

staire  at  the  Copley  Tlieatre  with  tne 
lowiiic  cast;  Jack  Storey 

Robert,  Kenniore   iSnivilii  Thompson 

Ur.  Howard  Hollms  ,°me«  S  Je''"''°" 

Bracker    .  Allison  Brooke 

yrtta  Aenmore  . .  ■  • ;  Robert  Henderson 

.Toe  Banning    Sarrv  A-  Husrenot 

-Murlen   Hans  ■^^f^  ■•jjent 

jMcSweeney   

opal   

1  Betty   

I  Sloles   

Howard  Styrman   

nr.  Nichols   

•  Monkey"  Henderson 
Medical  Examiner 

Eslelle  Fenlay   

Robert  Kenmore  was 
disagreeable  individual.    He  bulUed  hi^ 
daughter,  he  drove  his  wife  to  tak 
refuge  in  a  sanitarium  rather  than 
Se-iith  him.  TO  Pe  sure,  he  loved  dogs 
but    that,     accordmg    to  Inspector 
"Monkey"  Henderson,  was  a  bad  sign 
men  who  love  dogs  are  cruel  to  wornen, 
and  therefore  are  not    fit    to  n^e• 
"Monkey"  was  right.    Kenmore  died^ 
very  emphatically,  with  five  bullets  m 
his  body  and  a  sixth  in  the  clock,  wlricn 
i  ^e^iTtered  half -past  10  Pjec^.^y- .  ^h^ 

'  'troth,"^' Joe  Scanning  k^led  Robert  Ke" 
more,  because  Kenmore  brutalized  his 
daughter,  Greta,  who  was  in  love  w,th 
Joe    a  penniless  hoofer,  and  for  an 
omer  reLon-a  very  imPO'tr'nt  rea^^n 
which  made  It  of  no  |mportance  that 
he  should  commit  murder.    What  that 
reason  was  the  audience  and  Monm 
had  to  find  out.  but  they  didn  t  until 
5  minutes  of  11.  and  when  they  md 
know,  the  curtain  came  down  at  once— 
I  as  well-behaved  curtains  should. 

"Monkey,"  by  Sam  Janney.  which  wa.s 
'  presented 'kt  the  Copley  Theatre  la^^ 
I  night  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
i  is  half  mystery  play,  half  character 
comedy    It  began  somewhat  mauspic- 
'  ioiSfy  with  a  dell  of  stUted  dialogtie  and 
a  number  of  strange  and  unexplained 
1  actions.    What,  for  Instance   was  Dr 
Edward  HoUister.  chosen  by  her  father 
to  marry  Greta,  doing  in  Kenmores 
wall-saf?  and  why  did  Kenrnore  waste 
so  much  time  on  unimportant  dicta 
phone  messages?    Presently  howe^'er 
this  was  forgotten,  for  the  play,  ^ 
advanced,  gained  in  momentum  Ken 
more  was  killed  after  a  violent  .scene 


Greta  and  J*,  ana  in»--nOTBr^Ttomanve'  '^^^'^^l 


detective,  Murlen.  soon  had  »  signed 
confession  Iiom  Joe.  Howard  Styrrnan 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  deeply  concerned  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  Kenmores 
bank,  tried  to  frame  Joe  Into  a  staw- 
mcnl  that  would  prove  hta  Insanity. 
Thpy  might  have  succeeded  had  It  not 
been  for  the  coming  of  Inspector 
"Monkey"  Henderson.  "Monkey  was 
a  strange  little  wizcned-up  elderly  man, 
whose  wits  were  as  sharp  as  his  smaii 
bright  ryes  and  his  caustic  tongue,  ana 
he  it  wa-s  who  brought  about  the  final 
jolution  by  asking,  and  then  discover- 
ing, who  wanted  Kenmore  killed,  ana 
how  he  had  persuaded  Joe  to  do  ine 
kUling.    It  is  very  ingenious. 

Not  until  half-way  through  the  second 
act  did  "Monkey"  appear,  but  once  on 
the  stage  hp  never  leaves  it,  and  Ricn- 
ard  Wliorf  took  full  advantage  of  the 
best  part  that  has  yet  fallen  his  way. 
HLs  cracked  voice,  his  slightly  hunched 
back,  his  strange  way  of  curling  up  on 
chairs  and  his  eccentric  mannerisms, 
gave  an  excellent  idea  of  a  bizarre,  but 
fairlv  plausible  character.  Outstandmg 
amoiig  the  others  were  tne  slow-witted^ 
su-spicious  and  immensely  likeable  Irish 
policeman.  McSweenc7.  of  Mark  Kent; 
the  distraught  Joe  of  Robert  Henderson, 
and  the  frightened,  desperate  Greta  of 
Allison  Brooke.  "Monkey"  holds  the 
attention,  cheats  bui  little,  and  has  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  It  should  have 
a  good  run.  E.  L.  H. 

TONIGHT  Z:;  THE  THEATRES 

rai.OM.VI. — "ClU'i-rirs  Are  Ripe".  <-(in'.er!.v, 
wilh  Viliiia  Baiik.v  jmkI  Rod  La  Rociine:  8:20. 

Cori.HV — "Moiikc.v."  mystery  melodrama 
by  s.ini  .I.iiiiiry:  8:20. 

['I/\^I<HTn — "P.Ttches."  a  new  nla.v  by 
P.iti  h  l<  Kearney,  with  Arthur  Sinclair  and 
M.-ire  O  Nrili:  K:.",!). 

KHl  H';RT — ■'Sinii'le  Pinion."  music,"!  eom- 
edv.  with  r.l  Vi'ymi.  Harriet  Hoetor:  8:30. 

TKi:.MONT — Thurston,  the  mr.gieian,  witli 
l\is  (i.niu-hler.  J.me  Thurston,  and  com- 
nnnv:  K;.SO. 

WII.lll  K — "On  Ihn  Spot."  nielodramn  liy 
Eds-::r  \.',itlafc,  with  Crane  Wilbur,  Anna 
May  V.'on;:  8:30. 


are  dark 


.mlna'lln^ — 

Roniiniond  i;i  ilir(i.    *  " 'j!" 


l"^^^%rna1L^"or  t;i;^iokgs  thcmll 


crucially  important  P'"""  ^d^^lniiousl 
rr^^kyfhoX-U  ^n^UalUf  Mr| 


DaVti 

 >Uid«iiW» 


.Crl»t 


sorgsky^s  honor  "pl^'iormed  wa5  =i->^^KuVierVe;  charioV.«  o-ji^^^ 

^'Tdnows:  Se  O'er  the  Do,^  ..-Hutnore.k.  w..;;.-  '  •«« 


2--Na4iii  .  .Q^^i^  -  •  Rum •  Johnston, 
P""'  "Miriam  Hnrwltt 


Magpie.  f-jyiy  numerous 

Us^n^cr.ra\*1hlfml'nfatrfuvai^^^^^^^^ 
Sit^rUiew  o^,Mous.orgsky  s^  m~ 

personality  In  ''""^"v'*^  H;.„iaved  Iw 
^-^^^'lUaryetessSlyindivid 
.Hronaly  national  yet  esse 


-The  Majestic  and  Lyric  Theatre? 


BENEFIT  CONCERT 


freedom  from  any  trace-save  in  Ws  sat-  ; 
Irical  songs-of  the  sentimental  cUches  . 
of  Italian  and  German  music  that  In- 
cessantly debase  the  work  of  hH  la- 
mous  contemporaries  . 

Mr  Karolik  sang  his  songs,  as  usuai, 
wiUi  full  comprehension  of  their  mean- 
tag-though  not  always  with  thorough 
appreciaUon  of  their  style,  and  with  an 
expressiveness  that  was  conveyed  less 
by  h^  voice  than  by  his  gestures  and 
vases    His  voice  has  pleasing  qualities 
Kery  little  expressive  variation  and 
lacks  the  ringing,  resonant  freedom 
that  would  add  the  touch  of  splendor 
to  "KTng  Saul"  or  of  rowdy  vigor  to  the 
■•Honak    There  is  something,  too,  about 
hfs  tone  production  that  makes  it  occa- 
sionally a  matter  for  dispute  which  of 
two  toLs  he  is  singing  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  to  tune.  And  whUe  the  carp- 
fng  mood  is  on  us,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  in  "I  Am  a  Classic,"  the  point  of 
Se  siure  was  blunted  by  Mr  Karolik's 
Inability  to  simulate    the  Mozartean 
i'^yTe^'^hich  presupposes  the  POwer  to 
sine  flowing  phrases  gracefully  and  con- 
nectedly and  not  in  short  declama,tory 
outburst^.  The  elaborate  satire  entitled 
"Pun^h  and  Judy,"  in  which  Moussorg- 
sky  more  or  less  good-huuoredly  at 
tacked  various  incompetent  tfntics  and 


Leadins  Conductors  of  Two 
Countries  Take  Part 


Mechanics  building  was  crowdwS  last 
night  to  hear  the  foremost  bandmasters 
cf°Amer:ca  and  Canada  conduct  a  400- 
piece  band  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  Mu- 
sicians Mutual  Relief  Society. 

The  presentation,  which  was  called 
the  Giimore  memorial  concert  in  honor 
oi  Patrick  Sarsficld  Giimore,  pioneer  of 
the  concert  band  in  this  country,  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Banimastcrs-  Association  The  associa- 
tion concluded  its  annual  convention  m 
Bcsl;on  ycstsrday.  i,j„„... 

John  Philip  Sousa,  "the  march  king  . 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  president  of 
the  American  Bandmasters  Association 
and  noted  New  York  band  leader; 
Thomas  M.  Carter,  90-year-old  Boston 
bandma.ster;  Herbert  L.  Clarke  of  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  who  was  cornet  solist  with 
Giimore  and  later  with  Sousa;  Percy 
A  Grainger,  distinguished  American 
composer,  and  Walter  M.  Smith,  Boston 
cornetist,  received  ovations  from  the 
huge  audience.  ,   „    .  ^  i. 

The  Musicians'  Relief  Society  has 
been  conducting  annual  band  concerts 
since  1905,  but  the  crowd  that  at- 
tended the  afiair  last  night  was  the 
greatest  that  ever  was  present. 

Part  of  the  concert  was  broadcast 
over  the  W'BZ  radio"  sUtions.  Richard 
A  Kurth  of  the  relief  society  wa.s 
chairman  of  the  concert  committee;! 
William  J.  Maloney,  secretary,  and  Jo- 
seph F  Tobin,  treasurer.  Other  mem- 
bers were  Morris  Galbern,  Walter  M. 
Smith  Anthony  Cannata,  George  A.  L. 
1  Weir  and  Herb?rt  R.  Nickerson.  James 
I  T.  Kennry  is  president  of  the  society 

MAXIM  KAROLIK 

Modest  Moussorgsky  died  in  March, 
1881.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  this  original  genius,  stiU  Imperfect- 
ly recognized,  would  have  passed  al- 
most unnoticed  In  this  city  had  not 
Maxim  Karolik,  Russian  tenor  resident 
in  Washington  and  several  times  heard 
from  Boston  platforms,  resolved  to  de- 
vote to  Moussorgsky's  jhemory  a  pro- 
gram of  his  songs.  It  was  a  happy 
thought,  for  Moussorgsky's  songs  are 
perhrps  his  most  characteristic  work 
With  wise  generosity  the  singer  had 
provided  his  audience  with  a  printed 
jsrceram  containine  a  Jbrilllant  and  in- 


30-Diana  •  • -^i,- Varet  Lltleli 
2«-OrlenUl^  'imlt'kn  H.nds. Rim.ky-Kor.aUof 
V  ^'^■T'"*  Striekland 
M^ri:?,*Bice.  Ar.',fne  s.^ii;  F.leajjor  Daley. 
Mary  Hushes.    M;.norie  Jones, 

Anna  Austin  .j^^^^ 
Miriam- WinsloW | 
30— Hispanic  Suite  GasUeon 
R^osa^'ord'pi^eol'patncia  Perce.  Karin  I 
Stetson,   Aida  Penllo  .  ,  ..  , 
(Entirely  directed  by  Anna  Atistmi  , 

b.    Viva  Farou   . .  ■  

Anna,  Austin     „.  .  „ 

^''wt'low)  .      ■  "  Rubenstein 

Miriam  'Wlnslow 
Last  night's  dance  Program  was  en- 
lovable,  and  not  merely  for  the  na  ve 
charm  of  the  infant  dancers,  who 
moved  through  the  mazes  of  the  d^nee 
with  staring  solemn  eyes  and  mucn 
seriousness  of  '^'^''-^''f- 

i^nd  f  rea^heVand'to e^or'^^of 
Sy  and"  rScef ulness.  All  the 
|^w.o  danced  ^ar^^spl^- 

'XT^^^  ensemble  groups  that  danced 
thp  first  movement  of  the  sonaia , 
^"Pathetique"  of  Beethoven  was  most, 
interesting  This  composition,  very  mu- 
sically pTInnedwa^  danced  sp  end  d^; 
TZy.A  high  among  the  l^st  ensem- 

VsTSlow^  Seel' shS  V 
fa^ti  oTl'^r  varied  abilities.  Perhaps 
l^sTlnteresUii^f  her  soli  wa^he^Si-_ 

an^i^ance,  in  T.-hich  she  achieved 
sharpness  of  line,  ^ureness  of  effect 
snd  a  quaint  suggSEtion  of  Orienta^ 
J.rcta=querie.    Her  flame  dance  was  all 


{■nreer's  of  TwolfBffiig  pifbi. 
the  Kid,  who  are  drawn  ii.  .  't,,!) 
racket  and  o.scapc,  ■■''''r'e;vh'>t  surprt,  1 
ingly,  with  their  livn.s  and  '^eir  health ;  ^ 
Nin  1.1  in  U.  fU-st,  working  with  hei 
stop-falhrr.  Pop  Cooley,  and  .'he  urges 
thp  Kid,  who  works  as  mark.'^man  in  a 
carnival  shooting  gallery,  to„^"%'"  ^ 
wilh  th(>m  and  make  bis  money.    8ne  ^ 
i.,  framed  and  sent  to  Pri-^on  wvd  the 
Kid  joins  the  gang  in  order  to  ^t  her 
out     Upon  her  rolca.sc,  Nan  has  in(j 
misfortune  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Big  Boy  Maska,  leader  of  the  or^^- 
ation  who  dismisses  Agne.s,  his  formci 
<:wpclheart,  to  take  her  on. 
'To  save  the  Kid's  life.  Nan  goe.  to 
Maska's   apartment     He    Ls   «hot  by 
Agnrs.  who  puts  tho  blame  on  Nan 
The  Kid  .saves  her  and  himself  by  dl-v 
ine  the  car,  which  was  to  take  them  w 
their  deaths,  at  such  a  rate  of  speed 
that  the  gangsters  arc  only  too  giaa  lo 
i  hrow  thfir  luns  out  the  window  ano 
then   get   out   themselves— and  wam 
home.  '  Gary ;  Cooper   enjoys  himself 
greatly   as  the   quiet,   humorous,  re- 
sourceful Kid,  and  while  his  may  no., 
have  been  a  sreat   performance,  we 
liked  it  very  much  indeed.    Sylvia  s.a 
ney  making  herewith  her  first  bid  oi 
stardom  gives  a  vivid,  intelligent,  in- 
teresting performance.  N°t  particularly 
pretty,  she  has  very  P'easing  features 
and  she  act.s  with  ^"'"^thing  besides 
her  face.    In  the  ungrateful  and  ugly 
?oTe  of  Maska,  Paul  Lukas  gives  hLs  I 
usual    finished    Performance     but    Is  , 
wasted  on  anything  so  unlmpoUant^ 
William  Boyd  and  Stanley  Fields  are 
exoeUent  as  two  of  the  subsidiary  gang- 
sters and  Guv  Kibbee  does  good  work 
as  a  bland  and  fatherly  looking  mur- 
derer,   Wynne  Gibson  is  a  hard  loud- 
voiced  moll.  L^.n, 


SKy  moie  ui   jcoo  f,^ — ii'T^i-in^c  ond     "rrt'»=QUerie.    Her  name  aa-uut:  vvoo 
?oSu^rm"^osTi^Tf^ra\q^ul1affUir^         nre,-a  very  clever  manip-_ 
was  sung  extremely  well,  however.  It  i^ ,  yi^^joj^       ^  y^^^  r^^^  striking 

an  amusing  and  clever  piece  oi  worK,[  ci-gj^icn,  "The  Bat,"  proved  her  a 
but  requires  altogether  too  mucn  ex-i  choreographer  of  imagination  and 
planation  and  commentary  to  easiiw  p^.^vel•,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  her 
enioved  by  those  unfamiUar  witn  ine  -^^      evening  ol  soli.  E  B. 

unimportant  goings-on,  small  jealousie^,^  

and  minor  scandals  which  it  commem-y 

°^  "The  Idiot's  Love  Song"— pathetic  and  i  _ 
strange  to  iton-Russian  mtads,  the  rich- 
ly poignant  "Trepak"— a  magnificent  y 
humane  song  of  death,    and  a  vividly 
suggestive  tone-poem,    "The  Magpie, 
delightfully  descriptive,  were  the  things. 

that  Mr,  Karolik  sang  most  worthily  and 
in  which  he  most  deserved  the  abun- 
dant applause  given  him,  Mr,  Slonim- 
skv's  excellent  playing  of  the  accom- 
paniments did  not  go  unrewarded,  Mther, 


"MONKEY  -  TITLE  CHANGED 

The  first  performances  of  Sam  Jan 
ney's  new  detective  ^comedy  at  the  Cop^ 
lov  Theatre  suggested  to  the  manage 
'i^L^^n  apt  chfnge  of  title  Origmally 
titled  "Monkey,"  from  the  .nickname  oi 
he  central  character,  a  wht  ai^d  wiz- 
pned-uo  little   fellow  who  solves  the  , 
mufder^  about  which  the  play  concern.  . 
Uc'f.  it  was  suggested  that  "Apar.Tnent 
33,"  the  scene  of  the  '^rlme    would  ^. 
move  appropriate  and  sign  ficant  Hence 

,„  ,  forth  "Apartment  33"  will  be  the  name  , 

of  Oriental  |i  of.ajie  new  production. 


METROPOLITAN 
Streets" 

ll-lal 


.M  : 


iiiir   siciTPn  drama 
from    lliP,  stiir.v 
rp<  ted    l\v  Roulieri 
li,v  I>pp  fijirmp? 
wilh   Dip  rnllow 


DANCE  REVIEW 

A  dance  review  was  given  last  night 
at  Jordan  hall  by  the  Miriam  Wms  ow 
School  of  the  Dance.  Miss  Winslow 
herself  appeared  in  seven  numbers,  widi 
groups,  and  solo.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

1 — Indian  Suite    .  -^j,  I 

(a)    Indian  Chief,  .  .  I 

Albert  Chiancone 

(b^     Indian    Girl?  ;  •    •  ^  '    ■  a^I'^I-," 

Jane  Elli?,  Estellc  Shohet.  Ixiis  Aston, 
Barbara  Burston,  Esther  Etta  Blauer 
.Tohn    Stuart,    Jane  ConQuest.  >ancy 

(cf'osale-Pawnee  Dance  ot  *''"^^''"(frynn 
Miriam  Winslow 

2_Valse    Nobles  ^-   --A-;-  Sphubert 

Cvntliia  Sortwell,  Elise  Sortwell 

,  TnpUpvs   

Francp's  Jpnldns.  MarV  Ellis.  EHeen  Mad- 
den,   Mercedes    Madden.    Rhoda  Wei 
Frances  Stout,  Roberta  Childs    Virsm  a 
Hinch.   Suzanne  Santry.   Dorthy  Leven- 
son,  Sidney  Loekwood,  Grace  Lock«ood, 

4-Walt8  Schubert 

Eleanor  Doe 

5_Senorita    Marita  ,  Moakowsky 

Mary  Perkins  . 

e  Bat   Ornstein 

The  Bat   (Created  by  Miss  Winslow)  , 
Miriam  Winslow 
The  Spirit  „ 

Christine  Perry 

7 — Tarantella   ■  •  ■  _.  ■  .Lack 

Emilv  Nelson,  Tnidy  Nelson.  Warrene 
Bulkeley.  Betty  Jane  Farley.  Lydia 
Chiancone.  Julia  BiUmffs.  Mary  Helen 
Brown.  Lixa  Minevitch. 

8 —  Maria  Marie   Di  Capua 

Charlotte  Orlor 

9—  Viennese  Waltz   Strauss 

Anna  Austin 

10 —  Tunnisienne   •  LrScK 

Harriette  Blake  ,  ^ 

11—  The  F^ame   Debussy 

(Created  by  Miss  Winslow  i 
Miriam  Winslow 

12 —  Pas  Ouenade   Gottschalk 

Donna  Howland 

l.WGarland   Eilenberg 

Dorothy  Chase  . 

14_Si>ring-   Ziehrer 

Klinor  Ruth  Solomon 

ir, — Sonata  Patheliaiie   Beethoven 

Lvdia  MORPS.  Marraret  I.iltell,  Ruth 
Jolinstoii.  PoUv  Godfrey,  Charlotte  Or- 
lov.  Rosamond  Pierce.  Miriam  Hiuwitl. 

in— Plastiane   Max  R«rer 

.-Vrlene  Soolt  (centre).  Martha  Bn/den. 
I     Jaonelino  VeGrath,   Laura  Lee  Home. 


adapted  by 
b.v  Dashipll 
n  M;inimilian, 
and  nrrjientPd 
111;  l  asl : 

Gary  Coooer 
S.vlvia  Sidiipy 
Paul  Lukas 

,  ,,,   William  Boyd 

,  ,  ,„.ir-,   Guv  Kihhi'p 

I,  I- 1..   Stanley  Fields 

i,o^   Wvone  Gihso" 

 Bplly  Sinrla'r 

A  veritable  galaxy — we  almost  said  a 
plethora — of  talent  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  "City  Streets,"  current  feature 
film  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  In 
the  leading  roles  are  the  ever  popular 
Gary  Coop;r,  now  very  up-to-date,  al- 
though he  does  mention  ranches  occa- 
sionally, and  Sylvia  Sidney,  charming 
young  actress  from  the  stage.  Heading 
the  supporting  cast  are  Paul  Lukas— 
you  know  what  that  means— V/illiam 
Boyd,  Wynne  Gibson,  Guy  Kibbes  and 
Stanley  Fields.  Furthermore,  the  di- 
rection is  in  the  hands  of  Rouben  Ma- 
moullan. 

There's  a  good  story,  rather  hidden 
from  view  by  the  scintillating  stars, 
and  some  beautiful  photography  by 
that  master  of  his  craft,  Lee  Garmes. 
By  this  time  you  may  be  wondering 
what  more  any  one  could  ask.  That 
little,  that  infinitesimal  bit  more,  Ls  an 
intangible  thing  called  pace.  Mr.  Ma- 
moulian  had  too  much  to  work  with 
instead  of  the  usual  too  little,  and  in 
an  effort  to  be  scrupulously  fair  to 
every  one,  he  let  the  suspense  sag.  If 
tills  were  not  admittedly  an  underworld 
drama,  it  would  not  matter,  but  stories 
ot  this  kind,  now  that  they  are  so  much 
a  matter  of  course,  must  move  quickly 
in  order  tn  make  an  impre.s.sion.  We 
particularly  like  the  neat,  swift  fashion 
in  which  Mamoulian  handles  hiS  con- 
clusion. 

If  it  seems  that  we  have  been  speak- 
ing over  much  of  the  director  and  too 
little  of  the  actors  it  is  because  "City 
Streets"  ts  more  a  director's  picture 
than  a  star's.  There  are  so  many  char- 
acters of  almost  equal  importance  that 
lone  looks  ior  the  guiding  hand  In  pre f- 
lerenCe  to  selecting  any  0,  2.  player  for 
I  especial  notice.    The  plot  covers  the 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 
eonductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  The  program, 
composed  of  works  by  Schumann,  was 
as  follows:  Overture  to  Byron's  "Man- 
fred," concerto  for  violoncello  in  A 
minor,  op.  129  (Gregor  Piatigorsky. 
soloist)  and  Symphony  No.  1  in  B  flat 
ma.1or,  op.  38. 

Yesterday  afternoon's  music  served 
to  dispel  two  platitudes:  One,  that  the 
violoncello  is  inclined  to  be  monotonous, 
to  lack  variety  in  tonal  color;  the  other, 
that  Schumann  employs  the  idiom  of 
the  piano,  when  writing  for  other  instru- 
ments, to  such  a  degree  that  his  compo- 
sitions for  orchestra  are  not  effective. 
Mr.  Piatigorsky  quickly  disproved  the 
first.  In  his  hands  the  violoncello  vies 
with  the  violin  in  versatility.  The  depth 
and  richness  of  Its  tone  combined  with 
its  remarkable  range  make  shai-per  con- 
trasts possible,  give  it  a  character,  while 
predominantly  a  melodic  instrument,  of 
being  more  than  that.  As  for  the  sec- 
ond— if  Schumann's  orchestration  is  not 
of  the  best,  what  does  it  matter!  Despite 
the  fact,  he  composed  music  overflow- 
ing with  exquisite  melody,  spiced  with 
varied  rhythms  and  touches  of  humor, 

Mr.  Piatigorsky  is  light  and  agile  in 
his  bowing:  his  intonation  Is  fine.  He 
is  a  virtuoso  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  for  he  is  interested  in  his  techni- 
cal skill  only  as  the  docile  serA-ant  of 
music.  The  music  commands  and  he 
obeys;  he  lets  himself  go  with  it.  Taste 
that  Is  flawless  saves  him  from  becom- 
ing sentimental.   His  Instrument  sings, 

richly  sonorous!  nicely  turned  phrases. 
Not  only  as  soloist  Mr.  Piatigorsky 
excels  but  also  in  ensemble.  His  regard 
for  the  other  players,  his  ability  to  dove- 
tail the  phrase  he  is  playing  with  that 
played  by  one  or  other  instruments  in 
the  orchestra— for  there  is  a  constant 
interplay  of  themes  between  the  two- 
proves  his  fine  musiciansliip  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  of  his  qualities. 
"Beauty  truly  blest"  was  the  result,  for 
iDr.  Koussevitsky's  sensitive  accom- 
Ipaniment  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
'  The  symphony  was  briUiantly  played, 
■,In  it  the  spirit  of  .spring  was  embodied, 
^then  loosened  sweeping  everj'thing 
•Ibefore.  It  is  effervescent  as  champagne, 
'of  changeful  mood  and  varied  humor.  A 
i  definite  plot,  as  it  were,  does  nou  run 
'through  its  movements— one  taerne 
germinating  from  another,  making  a 
closely  knit  whole.  Rather  one  episoac 
follows  hard  upon  another,  each  almort 
complete   in  itself,    beautiful   for  its 


A  VANISHED  GLORY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Wl.en   a  once   prominent   Negro  minstr. 

tion  was  large  audiences  anf 

i?^^ 

years  gone  by?    we  le  ^^^^^   that  r. 

^:S..^i^^r^a^orco.a^^^uaa« 

::/.^^:t^;hre^c;uMTnr^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ThnsonUi  courtly  manner  and  ama^g  - 
cabulary.  be  obtained;  -^"-ould       JIJ- ^ 

f "  ^J^rsur-d^dan^r;:  ?our  versed  ir 
t'tradU  n^of  amusing  business?  The  ■'g.an'. 
the  ^raai  u    ^  successors. 

cvnte<;oue  original  and  surpa.  biuoy 

Negro  extravaganza..  <^^"^f^"^f  ^^^^lack^ 
banjft  in  this  company^)  y^rk  a^ 

face  comedians  before  1843    in  JNew  n 
party  as  1763;  in  legitimate  d'^^'"^/"^ 

,  ..t;„  Prow"  had  been  danced.  Theie 
cialties.-  J™ J;  7  announced  in  1842  as  the 
T  Bu    ke  first  organized  company 

rs^e^vU'  Minstrels,  who  v^ited^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,  Uttle  boo.  Of  tneir  songs  wa^  pu^^^^^^^^^ 

T  r  Cm    George  C  D.  Odell  well  says  in 
street.    As  Mr.  George  Y 

his  monumental  "A"";^  ^^gated  "an  Irt  that 
Staee  "  this  company  inauguracea    au  a. 
wis  to  endure  for  as  many  decades  as  the  art- 
SspoSion  of  our  countrymen  could  per- 

"""visiting  minstrel  companies  from  Boston  and 
Ne  J  with  the  Circus,  the  Swiss  Be  1  Rin  - 

ers  the  Bohemian  Glass  Blowers  ^nd  the  ec 
turer   John  B.  Gough,  were  the  chief  amuse- 
mentis  S  New  England  villages,  where  the  th  - 

S  was  regarded  a.  ^^^^-^rT.:  Z- 
tan's  spac  ous  house.    The  arrivd.i  u 

;      V  fv,»  "ripnof-   the  procession  of  the 
-rn^^hreirSwash-Jther  faces  headed 

bv  a  sheet-iron  band  up  Main  street  to  the 
Swn  ha  l  the  concert  on  the  balcony  of  the 
:  hall  just  before  the  "Opening  Chorus  O  Ha 
us,  ye  Free,"  began  the  «";^erta.nment-all^^^^^^ 
was  eagerly  anticipated  and  wa^  ^^''^^^T ^J' 
:tore!;onversation  after  the  minstrels  had  de- 

'"Tnd  it  was  a  good  entertainment  the  Min- 
.trel  Show,  in  town  and  village.    Men  famous 
A. \r^A  traeedv  were  not  ashamed  in 
in  comedy  and  trageay  «<=  far-ps, 

cally  on  !»■■;■"  ''"'•??|,e  w.lermelo!.' 

srH»rrr.?;a>"-He,o..oc^^^^^^^^ 

Rirch  and  Backus  in  a  scene  from    Otneuo  _i 
Hircn  diiu  i-'f  niiver-vciccd 
would  they  be   moved  by   the  sUm 
Wambold  singing  "She  gave  "".^  \P""^^  ^1- 
vnse-  and  "'Twas  the  flower  from  any  ar^ge 

fh»r'r«-ave-  Milt  G.  Barlow  singing  'Old 
RiJi  Joe  in  "hr  great  interpretation  of  an 
S  ;rntrlnd"?  would  the  clog-dance 
"liax  defving  the  lightning"  be  stormily  ap- 
plauded? -T^e  ghosts  arise  in  troop.s.  memo  y 
fnvokes  them.  Were  they  to  aPP«^5/"  ^/J^^ 
and  blood,  would  we  now  be  amused?  Would 
i^ot  a  soectator  in  1931,  yawning,  give  voice  to 
he  famCs  remark  of  Queen  Victoria  to  one 
la^orrnrto  excite  her  smiles?  Our  ^aste  or 
innocent  mirth  has  been  debased.  Even  the 
good  old  variety  theatre  is  no  more. 


,n  riisirroiuermoFe  than  for  its  l-ai- 

^A^Ce'au^nfe'tpplauded  enth-osi- 
-^^=b\"^concert  ..11  be  x^^^^^^^^^^ 
foUows:  Schubert  Sv^f  "^jy^ure  Dome 

l?I..^is»l^uTTl?e^'^re-Bird-).^ 

danced  .esend. 


•  IN  EXILE  ;,,3, 

^    ^       By  PHILIP  HALE  . 
suppose  that  Alfonso,  ^"^tead  °f  a  with- 
drawal for  a  time  from  the  country  where  he 
?uled  abdicates,  fearing  or  hoping  that  he  wUl 
not  be  recalled  to  the  throne.    How  ^all  he 
"hen  divert  himself?    It  ha-s  been  said  that  as 
he  "s  interested  in  the  mechanism  of  au  omo- 
Vles   he  may  come  to  the  United  States,  a 
country  he  has  lon^  wished  to  visit,  and  en- 
gagS  in  the  automobile  business,  in  which  case 
the  Hapsburg-Bourbon  face  may  embellish  a 
full-page  advertisement  of  a  particular  car.  As 
he  is  a  driver  after  the  manner  of  Jehu,  he 
may  enteJ  in  a  ra.e.  .-ith  the  attempt  to  lower 

'^utSJ^e  again  that  he  takes  his  fall  philo- 
sophicaUy  and  consoles  himself  by  remember- 
ing the  words  of  King  Seleucus,  that^he  who 
foreknew  the  weight  of  a  sceptre,  should  he 
!ind  it  lying  on  the  ground,  he  would  not  deign 
to  take  it  up.  If  he  is  a  reading  man  he  may 
be  amused  by  Alphonse  Daudets  '  Les  Rois  en 
Exil";  for  he  is  only  one  of  several  who  aie 
now  deposed.  . 

Candide  once  supped  in  Venice  with  six 
strangers,  Achmet  III,  Ivan  of  Russia  Charles 
Edward  of  England,  two  Kings  of  Poland  and 
Theodore  of  Corsica.  They  had  all  been  forced 
to  resign  royal  righte  and  privileges,  but  they 
were  willing  to  be  amused,  for  they  had  gone 
to  spend  the  carnival  at  Venice.  The  glory 
of  this  carnival  is  no  more;  but  there  are 
revues  in  Paris  and  London,  horse  racing  in 
Frajace  and  England,  not  to  mention  gammg 
tables  on  the  European  continent. 

Alfonso  is  probably  not  interested  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  or  he  might  follow 
the  example  of  Diocletian,  who.  when  he  was 
urged  to  mount  again  the  imperial  throne,  is 
reported   to   have   said;     "You   would  never 
undertake  to  persuade  me  to  that,  had  you 
but  seen  the  goodly  ranks  of  trees  which  my- 
self have  planted  in  mine  orchard,  or  the  fair 
musk-melorxs  I  have  in  my  garden."  Others 
report  that  with  a  smile  of  pity  he  observed 
that  if  he  could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages 
which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at 
Salona,  "he  should  no  longer  be  urged  to  re- 
linquish the  enjoyment  of  happiness  lor  the 
pursuit  of    power."    Perhaps    now  that  the 
Labor  party  in  England  is  in  power.  Alfonso 
would  not  be  happy  there,  though  at  the  Old 
Vic  he  might  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
Richard  the  Second's  moralizing  on  the  fate 
of  kings  and  telling  sad  stories  of  their  deaths; 
while  in   France  there    are  still  incorrig-.ble 
royalists.  . 

The  children  of  Prussian  kings  were  taught 
some  useful  trade.  In  old  days  in  the  east, 
kin-'s  prided  themselves  on  their  ability  to 
earn  their  own  living  if  necessary,  as  that  King 
of  Lydia  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
catcher  of  moles  in  the  country.  Lucian  and 
Rabelais  made  merry  with  the  occupations  of 
mighty  rulers  in  the  Shades;  Epistemon.  the 
companion  of  Pantagruel.  saw  Xerxes  crying 
mustard;  Artaxerxes,  a  rope-maker;  Cambyses, 
a  driver  of  mules;  Trajan  fishing  for  frogs; 
Justinian  a  pedler;  Antioehus,  a  sweeper  of 
chimneys. 

The  world  is  all  before  Alfonso— with  the  ex- 
ception of  Spain.  Emerson  wrote  in  his  "Boston 
Hymn God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings."  Tlie 
1   Lord  has  long  been  patient  with  the  Hapsburgs 
and  tlie  Bourbons. 


I  er  must  fall  In  love  at  first  .sight,  there 
i^tS  a  maudlin  note  which  no  end 
'of  l^itimate  dramatic  action  andchai- 
I  acterlzatinn  can  offset.  ^n.« 
^e  gnm  storv  of  the  Chicago  poUce 
headquir  or.,  reporter,  Lingle   who  was 
I  shSt  down  in  a  public  Pl^ce  by  a  gang- 
ster and  was  hailed  as  a  martyi  un- 
tn  It  bocame-  known  that  he  had  be-i 
traved  his  trust  to  his  newspaper  and 
had  pra^pcrrd  through  nefarious  con- 
tacts ^Wtl?  gangster  g^ouP^'  '^-^^fa V 
nace  traeedv  and  scandal  for  several 
welks  i-Menllv.   Siezed  upon  avidly  as 
hot  matedal  for  a  Photoplay .  f ac^  were 
fnrcpri  to  vield  to  theatric  flights.  Mr. 
Barthelmoss  was  not  a  happy  choice  for 
Uie  role  of  the  youth  who  came  up  from 
ill  south  to  make  a  name  In  Chicago^ 
He  lacks  the  hardness,  the  detacnea 
"nicfs'r^  the  cool  audadty  of  the  type 
hp  had  to  portray.  In  buei.  me  sioiv 
Tells  how  B^ckenridge  Lee.  who  wrote 
under  hlc  own  name  a  .sensational  stoi> 
of  a  raid  on  a  crooked  resort,  was  beaten 
bv  thugs,  sent  to  a  hospital,  and  fjven 
cold  solace  by  his  city  editor  on  his  re- 
tu  n  to  work!  Because  the  paper  would 
not  pav  his  hospital  bills  Lee  alUed 
Mmse^lf  with  one  LouLs  Blanco  Between 
[hem  they  shook  down  j;f  ^eteers  in 
exchange  for  suppression  oj.  "?ws  stor 


ies.  Lees  banK  accoi^iu  lo-.v^.---. 
(hp  nieht  he  accepted  a  bribe  of  $100,- 
000  from  a  racketeer  something  hap- 
pened Another  reporter  dug  up  the 
l^ry.  the  city  editor  accepted  t  and  a 
few  hours  after  it  became  public  Lee 
was  riddled  bv  machine  gun  fire.  He 
wLsn't  actually  a  double-crosser,  but  he 
had  been  cai-eless.  ^  v.»st  re- 
Lee  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  re- 
porter in  AtlaSa  Ga  .  ^"t  ^t^^f^ftv  i 
the  veriest  tyro  in  Chicago.  The  city 
editor's  callous  attitude  toward  the 
hospital  bill  was  unnatural.  Where  did 
voung  Russell,  known  as  'Breezy  a 
lazv  reporer.  get  all  his  Information 
Ibout  the  Waverly  scandal?  Why  did 
he  hold  his  copy  until  completed  in-J 
stead  of  turning  It  in  sheet  by  sheet  , 

Why  didn'rthe  city  editor  know  what 
it  was  all  about  long  before  the  talk 
of  stopping  the  presses  to  get  it  or 
page  one?  How  did  the  gangsters  know 
Lee  was  In  the  girl  s  apartment  at  day- 
break, when  they  telephoned  him  oi 
approaching  death?  Why  didn't  his  own 
office  try  the  girl's  number,  havlnj 
knowledge  of  her  romance  with  Lee- 
why  didn't  he  send  her  to  the  ban! 
vaults  instead  of  venturing  out  himsel 
for  the  fortune  which  was  to  take  ther« 
away  from  Chicago?  'WTiat  became  o 
the  money  the  audience  saw  him  depos 
it?  These  and  many  other  queries  re 
main  unanswered.  "You  can't  kill  i, 
reporter!"  was  Lee's  defiant  cry.  Yoi 
can  t  always  make  a  reporter,  or  ( 
newspaper  storj',  in  Hollywood  it  wouK 
seem.    W.  E.  G. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"Ten  Cents  a  Dance"  i 

An  all-talkinir  screen  drama  adacted  M 
.70  Swerlins  from  his  own  slory  entitif 
•■Anybody's  Girl";  directed  hy  Lionel  Bar^.^ I 
more  and  Dresented  by  Columbia  Pictuica 
with  the  fnllowins-  oast:  c.,„-,..,iJ 

Barbara  O  KeiH   Barbara  Stariw.v<l< 

Bradley  Carlton   A""' 

Eddie  Miller   t„*^°1'"°^ti.°h..,'^-^ 

Mrs.   Blanchard   ^^"^"''^^  J"^^^3. 

 Sally  Blane* 

Ralph  c'lark' '.  a'^^'''*^  tflT-^ini 

Mrs.   Crane   Hf^u^^",^  l/,- 

Euniee  Clark   P'^-ll's  "^""^ 

Smith   ■  Victor 


.Tones 


LPTOWxToLYMPIA  AND  FENWAY 
"The  Finger  Points" 

An  all-tandn?  screen  dinma  ad^^^  >«- 
.Tolin  Monk  Sanders  >,;,"'yobn  FraScis  WHon 
^-  ,''"''"^inie;  bv  i  ii  A  NatioLl  and  VUa- 
?.K^inr^f*:t1j^loHowln|_..ast. 

Bre.ckenridge  Uee  hili  »        ^.^^  Wray 

Mariua  Collins   ReEis  Tooniey 

Charles   Rtissell  i .  Robert  KUioii 

Frank  Carter   .  .Clark  Gabln 

^;;^.??:^"aiior -^Viieeier. . .  .  ^[^^^r^^J^!:;! 

'^Lthrmakers  of  - "The  Finger  points- 
had  been  courageous  enough  to  hold  to 
a  fairlv  nteral  screen  damatization  of 
the  Jake  . Lingle  case  without  all^mg 


Cranr'i 
Potell 

 All  Hill 

Mrs^cirlton   Olive  Tell 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  fans  will  recall 
a  snatch  of  song  from  "lolanthe"  that 
begins,  '  Spurn  not  the  nobly-born  with 
love  affected.  Nor  treat  with  virtuous 
scorn  the  well-connected"  and  contin- 
ues to  the  effect  that  "Hearts .  just  as 
pure  and  fair.  May  beat  in  Belgrave 
square  a-s  in  the  lowly  air.  Of  Seven 
Dials."  At  that  time.  50  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  engaged  in  pointing  a  de- 
risive finger  at  the  conventions  of  the 
contemporary  theatre,  among  them  the 
idea  that  no  rich  man  or  one  with 
noble  blood  could  possibly  mean  the 
vii-tuous  heroine  anything  but  evil.  The 
stage  has  largely  outgrown  that  period 
where  it  dares  to  violate  the  accepted 
code  of  generations  and  show  that  a 
man  may  be  wealthy  and  still  remain  a 
.  gentleman.  You  will  find  this  compar-l 
atively  novel  twist  in  "Ten  Cents  a 
Dance,"  now  showing  at  the  New  B.  F. 
Keith  Theatre  with  a  very  capable  cast. 

Barbara  O'Neill,  hostess  In  one  of 
those  10-cents-a-dance  dance  halls 
where  any  man  with  a  dime  can  step 
on  her  feet  and  bear  her  dress,  be- 
friends Eddie  Miller,  a  whining  youth 
who  spends  his  time  running  awayl 
from  things  instead  of  facing  the  music. 
He  asks  her  to  marry  him  and  she  ac- 
I  cepts,  after  getting  him  a  job  through' 
the  kindness  of  Bradley  Carlton,  a  rich 
1  man  who  Is  much  interested  in  her  and 
v\'hose  intentions  she  cannot  quite 
fathom.  Eddie  proves  himself  pretty 
useless — he  keeps  his  marriage  a  secret,! 
complains  on  account  of  the  sordidnessj 
of  their  apartment  and  loses  heavily' 
playing  bridge  with  rich  friends.  Event- 
ually he  tries  to  play  the  stock  market 
with  money  borrowed  from  the  bank, 
loses  it  and  is  faced  with  prison.  Bar- 
bara gets  the  money  from  Carlton,  whoi 
is  too  much  in  love  with  her  to  ask  for| 


Xhc  Theatre 

"^.""^  Ji^  By  PHILIP  HALE       '  f  5  / 

The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  George  C.  D.  Odells  monumen- 
tal "Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage"  have  been  published  by  the  Columbia 
University  Preis  of  New  York.  "Monuniental"  Is  not  an  extravagant  adjec- 
tive, for  hrre  are  three  quarto  volumes,  handsomely  printed,  richly  Illus- 
trated, containing  In  all  2124  pages,  and  each  volume  is  provided  with  an 
excelleiT  index  of  titles  of  plays,  proper  names,  theatres,  etc.  We  understand 
that  Ml.  Odell-  who  is  professor  of  dram.Ttic  literature  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, puriwses  to  add  two  volumes  which  will  bring  the  Annals  down  to  1900. 
The  three  of  which  we  now  speak  cover  the  years  1843-1885. 

An  adequate  review  of  these  new  volumes  would  take  more  space  in  a 
newspaper  than  even  the  N.  Y.  Sun  in  the  old  days  allotted  its  literary  editor 
for  a  review  of  only  one  book.  One  migiu  as  well  attempt  to  write  a 
"snappy  '  review  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  or  the  great  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary. These  volumes  are  much  more  than  a  compUation  of  titles  and 
dates;  they  have  a  per.sonal  flavor.  One  would  believe  that  Mr.  Odell  has 
seen  the  plays  he  describes:  The  actors  and  the  actresses  from  Macready 
and  the  elder  Booth  to  Laura  Keene;  that  he  had  sat  in  Charley  White  s 
"superb  and  unique  establishment,"  i.  e.,  opera  house  at  598  Broadway, 
where,  according  to  the  advertisement  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  "the  refined 
conduct  and  lady-like  deportment  of  our  numerous  beautiful  waiter  girls  j 
have  won  admiration";  that  he  saw  many  plays  beneath  contempt,  so  that  \ 
he  could  say  with  Walt  Whitman,  "I  am  the  man;  I  suffered,  I  was  there." 
And  these  volumes  contain  records  of  operas,  concerts,  circuses,  museum.s, 
athletes,  freaks,  panoramas,  Negro  minstrel  shows,  whatever  was  designed 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  New  Yorkers  and  the  strangers  within  the  gates. 
What  Mr.  Odell  has  to  say  about  music  and  musicians  in  New  York  deserves 
a  separate  article. 


a  tlractlon.' "    He  v:.    .i,..m.    n    ■      u  ,    ,i  inaTical  als.sawTn,  and  th«  IClng'i;  (  \ 
t  ngii.sh  nightly  die.s  a  hulilflrrd  doalhs  under  his  trnder  merclen. '   Mr.  Odell  i>  f 
{■ftas:  "Will  Rogers  and  Al  Jolson -Ani'^nf n  -  irinu   wpre  far  In  an  tin- 
grammatical  future." 

Would  "Tlie  Heaj't  of  the  World, '  by  Hai  ry  Watkui.s,  draw  crowds  to 
the  theatre  today?  The  bill  stated:  "In  which  the  author's  de-slgn  has  been 
to  vividly  ixirtray  the  evils  arising  from  ingratitude,  and  to  t,esw;h  the  young 
man  just  entering  into  ihe  busy  scenes  of  life  that  his  chief  reliance  must 
tie  iii>on  himself,  that  thi.s  self-reliance,  when  backed  by  energy  and  indus- 
try and  upheld  by  tlie  inspiring  influence  of  a  true  woman,  afford.^  the  most  ■ 
mrect  promise  of  wcial  advancement."  Mr.  Odells  comment:  "All  of  which  ^ 
tnough  I  most  heartily  Ijelieve,  I  hold  it  naught  but  commonplace  to  set 
oown  in  a  play." 

We  must  now  leave  for  a  time  Mr.  Odell  and  the  New  York  stage.  Tew 
books  about  the  stage  in  any  country— we  dotibt  If  there  is  any  one— that  ' 
are  so  invaluable  to  the  historian  of  the  drama  and  .«;o  entertaining  even  to  I 
tnose  who  may  still  believe  that  "The  Way  to  the  Pit"  should  read  "The 
way  to  the  Internal  Pit."  ' 


Let  us  open  these  books  at  random.  We  come  right  upon  Macready,  "an 
Intensely  introspective,  irritable,  morbid  soul,  who  could  hardly  take  a  cup ; 
of  tea  without  self  analysis  and  inward  prayer."  When  he  played  Macbeth,' 
Mrs.  Sloman  as  Lady  Macbeth  wore  black  velvet,  point  lace  and  pearl  beads. 
Helen  Faucit  is  quoted:  "1  read  once  in  Punch  that  they  supposed  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  thought  Miss  Helen  Faucit  had  a  very  handsome  back,  for,  when  on 
the  s^age  with  her,  he  always  managed  that  the  audience  should  see  it  and 
iittla  else."  Macready  thought  that  bad  as  the  actors  at  the  Park  were, 
Pelby's  actors  in  Boston  w^re  even  worse. 

In  "Putnam  or  the  Iron  Son  of  '76"  the  hero  played  by  Mi-.  Milner  on 
his  horse,  Black  Vulture,  '  swooped  down  a  vast  decline  to  the  delight  of  his 
friends  and  the  consternation  of  his  enemies.  The  cast  aside  from  this  noble 
animal  was  — ."  The  de.scent  was  "literally  from  the  top  of  the  theatre," 
according  to  the  Albion,  and  was  "really  a  beautiful  effort  of  thevscene- 
palnter  and  the  machinist  combined." 

Macready  again:  this  time  entering  in  his  diary  after  a  performance  of 
Hamlet:  "Looked  at  papers— the  coarse,  vulgar  wretches  that  are  the  ed- 
itors! How  my  inmost  soul  sickens  with  loathing  at  them,  the  vulgar  brutes! 
An  American  editor  is  a  creature  per  se— agh!"  To  which  Mr.  Odell  adds: 
"Poor  heart-laden,  liver-gnawed  soul,  vulture  to  his  own  Prometheus!" 
But  Macready  was  the  first  to  play  in  New  York  "King  Lear"  from  Shake- 
speare's text  with  the  restoration  of  the  Fool,  a  part  never  before  played  in 
New  York.  The  Fool  was  then  played  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Booth,  Jr. 

Charlotte  Cushman.  "the  gifted,  homely  featured  woman,"  was  going  to 
England  in  1844,  "without  backing,  without  help."  Burton,  the  famous  com- 
edian and  manager,  thought  her  Lady  Macbeth  would  be  "hard  to  beat,  and 
she  is  undoubtedly  the  best  breeches  figure  in  America." 

Li  those  years  "Our  Mary"  was  Mary  Taylor,  thus  a  forerunner  of^ 
rOur^Mary"  Anderson,  "Our  Mary"  Pickford,  and  as  .some  would  say  "Our 
pary"  Garden.  And  in  1844  one  might  have  consulted  a  "Petrologist  a  lady 
Mio,  on  looking  into  a  rock  can  foretell  future  events,  tell  of  past 'events, 
etc. '  Her  name  was  appropriately  Miss  Rockwell. 

One  wishes  that  Mr.  Odell  had  told  in  fuU  the  strange  story  of  Belle 
West,  "The  Lady  in  Black,"  a  famous  beauty  of  fast  life  who  tried  to  play 
Paulme  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  when  the  house  was  packed  with  men  and 
t^omen  of  her  kind;  but  Mr.  Odell  refers  the  reader  to  Col.  T  AlLston 
BrowTis  graphic  description.  And  in  1884,  "The  Drunkard's  Reform  or  the 
Lost  Saved,'  was  performed,  "A  Grand  Moral  Entertainment;  Miss  Bruce 
m  "admired  vocalist";  Mi-.  J.  Murphy,  "The  Comic  Singer,"  and  "a  profes- 
sional gentleman  presided  at  the  piano."  "Boston  sent  this  show  as  a  con- 
pibijtion  to  our  winter  delights;  dear  Boston!"  Mons.  Blanchard  exhibited 
!rti3  Biscenascope,  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  at  another  theatre;  and  at  still' 
r^?ri't?n^°T'i?i'  panorama  included  views  of  North  Point,  city  of  Baltimore, 
Fairy  Land  Isle  of  Cyprus,  city  of  Lowell,  etc.  The  Albion  in  1851  described 
inntitely  Julia  Bennett  who  as  Mrs.  Barron  was  well  known  to  Boston', 
heatregoers:     If  we  may  judge  by  one  sample,  she  understands  the  diffl- 

nH       MP,  .  ^^'^'^        Camilla  in  "The  Old  Love. 

J  nd  the  New  overdone,  "considering  that  coquettes  in  real  life  always  over- 

ict,  we  may  assiue  our  readers  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  nleased  with 
,.er  perfect  gentillsse';  but  Conway  playiig  Capt.  Cotirtoun  "SS  not'e" 

ong  to  a  crack  regiment.  He  must  be  in  the  'Heavies,'  for  a  slower  cavalry 

tero"en'rri7£"^""A°s-'  ^^^^^       ^-^''^  "Poetus  CaecinS 

^Mi.  Odell  remarks.     A  serious  American  tragedy  always  bids  us  pause  " 
riere  one  comes  ^ross  McKean  Buchanan  ^s.  u  as  us  pause. 

Mary  Taylor,  marrying,  left  the  stage.   Mr.  Odell  exclaims-  "A 

-mce.    ne.  aeatn  m  1866  struck  a  blow  to  many  a  heart  "   n  t  -w,^^ 

Dumpty  and  m  the  buriesques  of  "Hamlet." 
The  world  went  very  well  then 

own.   The  Tribune  remafk'e^''"Thf  h^,f"''f  ^'""^  "'"'^"^  ^^^^  ^ 

iic*  Will  Dositivehf '"1°™        Public  that  'Mr.  Dan 


anything  in  return,  only  to  have  Eddie 

i^,l?^°K  ^u""  ^"  virtuous  wrdfth.  Dis- 

h  ml.Jil''  meanness,  Barbara  leave.s 

'  h^rf  ^  ?  ^'If  'f*'  of  her  she  Is 

n.ntd  K^'Vr^u''  '"^  *  accom- 
panied by  Carlton. 

The  picture,  whose  plot  bears  a  curi- 
ous resermblance  to  that  of  "Honor 
Among  Lovers,"  shown  in  Boston  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  been  well  directed  bv 
Lionel  Barrymore  and  admirably  acted 

f^o°"l^.°"  •u.?^^""''  Stanwyck  gives  a 
UKi    Straightforward   performance  in 

Ih^ch^^^'?^  '■°'^'    '^i''  access  is 

I  (tcstined  to  go  a  long  way— she  is  Inter- 
|estmg.  capable  of  genuine  feeling,  at- 
I  tractive  and  always  in  earnest.  Rlcardo 
Cortez  continues  his  steady  climb  up- ' 
ward  by  offering  a  likeable  character- 
ization of  the  handsome  Carlton,  while 
Monroe  Owsley  handles  the  disagree- 
^>  <n  part  of  Eddie  with  considerable 
^•^"^  E.  L.  H, 


em^mber  h'im  as  Humy 
Macbeth  "  and  "Richelie 
The  critics  could  be 


iic<  Jsrill  positive 


fha; 

Mr, 

Dan 

^  imtai 

ces. 

iniii 

'extra 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"A  Tailor  Made  Man" 

rJ^^,  alJ-talkin?  screen  comed.v  adapted  bv 
,?f,v"'7'.l  ^<^s:ar  Allan  Woolf  from 
the  iila.v  of  the  same  name  b.v  Harrv  James 
nH^  n^i"''"^'^  was  'aketi  from  Ihe  German 
""f'nal.  Der  Gutsitzende  Frack  "  by 
Gabriel    Dre|el.v:    produced    b.v    George  M. 

H^rni  .h»"',^''";T  "^^."^  a'  Cohan  and 

Han  is^  theatre,  New  York,  on  Ausr   21  1917 

ni',,'?,ne""''H'^"?'',"J"  l'^*-  ^'■<'^"«  Toie;  the 
«  .in*        ''!>';'''' "''I,  and  pre- 

sented  by  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
lollowintr  cast ' 

Ta nv/w ■', w*"'' William  Haines 
Hnw      '^"^  Dorothy  .Tordan 

K   f ,^  n„b .Toseph  Cawthorn 

^'eVi  Lh"^"^   Mariorie  Ramheau 

.TelUcotl       ,.   William  Anslin 

Dr.  Ton  Sonntag-   lan  Keith 

^,1'-  ,^'/"l«w  'Hedda*  Homie? 

Pef.,.'^  "   Hal"  Hamilton 

A  Slot,,      XT  .'u  Henry  Armelta 

Abraham  Nathan   Walter  Walker 

c2?=ri'"'''   Forrester  Harvey 

f^f,;.f,„  Jn.-"!  Marsh 

Co""!''  Martha  Sleeper 

In  the  course  of  this  picture  the  hero, 
Jean  Paul  Bart,  calls  for  three  cheers 
from  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-employes 
for  Abraham  Nathan,  their  department 
store  employer.   We  feel  like  calling  for 
three  cheers  for  Mr.  Haines,  who  has 
been  the  bad  boy  of  the  screen  so  long 
that  his  reformation  seemed  impossible. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  commingled  with  a 
sense  of  justice  to  record  the  fact  that 
not  once  in  this  thoroughly  entertain- 
ing   and    capably    acted    version  of 
Grant  Mitchell's  old  stage  medium  does 
Mr.   Haines  mug   or   gag   or  clown. 
Whether  this  abrupt  right-about  is  to 
be  credited  to  him  or  to  the  disciplinary 
la^h  of  the  very  competent  director, 
Sam  Wood,  remains  in  doubt;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Mr.  Haines  for  the 
jnonce  is  good,  and  so  deserving  of  his 
three  cheers  and  even  an  extra  bravo 
|for  encouragement. 

The  adaptors,  taking  advantage  of 
the  camera's  potency  over  conven- 
tional stage  settings,  have  followed  the 
joriginal  narrative  faithfully  to  a  cer- 
|tain  point  and  then,  cleverly  introduc- 
ing the  recent  industrial  depression, 
have  digressed  for  a  fresh  but  entirely 
logical  series  of  scenes,  returning  at  the 
proper  time  to  the  stage  pisy's  own 
ending.  We  meet  John  Paul  Bart  first 
in  old  Ruber's  tailoring  shop,  where, 
while  pressing  pants,  he  entrances 
Tanya.  Ruber's  daughter,  with  his  flow- 
ing phrases  about  destiny  and  other 
profound  matters.  His  speech  is  less 
intelligible  to  old  Ruber  or  to  Peter, 
the  Italian  garment  worker:  while  to 
Dr.  von  Sonntag  the  very  sight  of  the 
embi-yonic  Napoleon  is  anathema.  Dr. 
von  Sonntag,  it  seems,  has  written  a 
dull  tome  on  various  "ologies."  and  sees 
in  a  imion  with  Tanya  a  safe  anchor- 
age against  stormy  weather,  or  rather 
bluntly,  a  steady  meal  ticket,  for  Tanya 
is  a  good  cook  and  her  father  likes  the 
old-fashioned  German  dishes. 

John  Paul  appropriates  the  evening 
clothes  and  fur  coat  of  one  Jellicott.  a 
wealthy  customer,  goes  to  the  ball  given 
by  the  Stanlaws  in  honor  of  the  rich 
Nathan,  leaps  smoothly  and  uittily 
every  social  hurdle,  is  pursued  by  dow- 
agers, matrons  and  debutantes,  and 
concludes  his  adventure  by  talking 
riimself  into  an  important  position  in 
Nathan's  huge  store.  'When  Nathan 
and  his  directors  seem  headed  for  bank- 
ruptcy John  Paul  harangues  the  store 
workers    into    a    co-operati\'e  spirit. 


spreads  an  optimistic  story  across  ine 
land  through  the  newspapers  and  then, 
to  forestall  Von  Sonntag's  threat  to 
expose  him,  confesses  that  he  gained 
his  sudden  eminence  through  fraud, 
and  resigns.  Back  in  Ruber  s  shop,  he 
is  again  pressing  pants  when  old 
Nathan  comes  for  him  offering  a 
doubled  salary.  His  idealistic  scheme 
has  succeeded.  Old  Huber  sneaks  out 
to  play  just  one  game  of  pinochle  with 
a  crony  while  John  Paul  and  Tanya 
embrace  happily. 

Mr.  Haines  plays  with  an  enthusia.sm, 
sincerity  and  lightness  remarkable  be- 
cause these  qualities  were  not  expected. 
Mr.  Cawthome  is  delightful  as  the  dis- 
tracted German  tailor.  Others  who  de- 
serve praise  are  Mr.  Armetta,  Miss 
.Jordan.  Mr.  Harvey  in  a  cockney  bit, 
Mi.ss  Rambeau  and  Miss  Hopper  as 
social  rivals,  and  Mr.  Keith  as  the  dis- 
agreeable Von  Sonntag.        W.  E.  G. 


LOEW'S  ORPHEUM 
"Men  Cnll  It  Love" 

An  all-lalkine  comedy-drama  adapted  by 
Doris  Anderson  from  the  play  by  Vincent 
Lawrence,  entitled,  •'Anionir  the  Married": 
directed  by  Edsar  .Selw.vn  and  presented  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  '  the  loUowins 
cast ; 

Bill  Adolphe  Menjon 

Ethel  I^ila  Hyams 

•lack  Norman  Foster 

Helen  Mary  Duncan 

<^'ally  Hedda  Hopper 

.Toe  Robert  Emmett  Keane 

Brandt  Harry  Norlhrup 

Two  years  ago  Vincent  Lawrence  had 
a  play  produced  in  New  York  under 
the  title  of  "Among  the  Married."  It 
was  all  about  happily  married  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  found  out  about 
me  another's  little  affairs  under  the  rose 
I  fend  made  scenes.  They  then  decided 
!  po  try  the  double-standard  and  see  how 
St  would  work  out,  and  the  curtain 
dropped,  leaving  you  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  two  principal  charac- 
ers  would  live  as  they  wished  hence- 
|forth,  each  one  having  as  many  affairs 
ps  pleased  them.  Brought  to  the 
screen  under  the  title  of  "Men  Call  IS 
Love"— you  scarcely  need  to  be  f^ld* 
that  this  title  has  little  to  do  with  the 
story — it  remains  substantially  the  same, 
save  for  a  very  much  altered  ending, 
and  broad  hints  that  the  wife  of  the 
delinquent  husband  never  did  sin  any- 
iway.  There  are  some  pleasant  actors 
jin  it  who  behave  as  naturally  as  possi- 
ible,  and  the  situations  afford  amuse- 
Iment  and  interest. 

Ethel  Mills,  a  aevoted  and  charming 
young  wife,  discovers  that  her  implicit 
confidence  in  her  husband,  Jack,  has 
been  misplaced,  for  Jack,  though  really 
in  love  with  her,  has  the  normal  amount 
jf  susceptibility  and  cannot  resist  a 
pretty  woman  indefinitely.  Finally, 
when  Ethel  catches  him  in  a  very  com- 
Dromising  situation  with  Helen  Robin- 
son, a  dissatisfied  wife,  she  decides  to 
jay  him  back  by  having  a  flirtation  with 
Bill  Minot.  the  abnormally  debonair 
md  wealthy  golf  professional  at  the 
local  club.  Bill  is  an  understanding 
soul,  however,  and  instead  of  taking  ad- 


CONCERTS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tlie  Herald  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
discusses  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  Prof.  Odell's  "Annals  of  the 
New  York  Stage."  but  that  article  is 
concerned  only  with  random  notes  of 
theatrical  entertainments  of  every  sort, 
from  tragedies  to  panoramas,  from  com- 
edies to  Negro  minstrel  shows  and  cir- 
cuses. But  these  "Annals,"  which  now 
come  down  to  the  year  1865,  including 
Ithat  year,  give  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  operatic  and  concert  life  in 
New  York  during  those  years.  There  are 
also  many  pictures  of  once  famous 
iSingers  and  Instrumentalists. 

When  Mme.  Cinti-Damoureau  sang  in 
the  New  York  of  1848 — the  violinist  Ar- 
tot  was  with  her— the  program  ended 
with  "The  Boarding  School.  "  Mr.  Ocifll 
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TeSarks:  "If  Mme.  Semljrlch  and  Fritz 
KrelMer  had  united  in  a  concert  60  years 
later  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  would 
have  thought  it  necessai-y  to  place  in 
the  bill  farces  by  gome  of  Mr.  Belasco  s 
actoi-s."  ,  ,, 

Ole  Bull  chose  to  appear  In  an  equally 
absurd  bill,  containing  two  farces. 
(These  concerts  were  at  the  Park  Thea- 
tre.) Bull  played  his  own  Concerto  and 
a  Grand  Polacca  Guerrlera.  "We  have 
all  been  reared  in  the  tradition  of  thel 
greatness  of  Olc  Bull.  I  had,  I  suppose,] 
from  the  practice  of  much  later  vioj 
Unists,  conceived  of  him  as  playing  thd 
Snest  of  violin  compositions.  The  readefl 
observes  the  offering  of  his  first  night; 
he  will  find  the  great  man  playing  even 
more  unworthy  stuff  before  the  season 
wanes.  We  saw  Macready's  verdict  on 
American  taste:  perhaps  Ole  Bull  felt 
Uiat  better  music  would  be  unappreci- 
ated here.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ole  Bull  created  a  veritable  sen- 
sation, not  only  in  New  York,  but, 
throughout  the  land.  Dramatic  starsj 
suffered  severely  in  competition.  Per- 
haps he  was  the  first  really  great  tech-j 
nlcal  expert  tfie  country  had  heard; 
perhaps,  too,  it  preferred  his  virtuosity 
to  his  musicianship.  America  was  soon 
to  have  a  great  musical  awakening:  it 
was  passing  from  the  woi-ship  of  the 
greu  vocalist  to  the  adoration  of  the 
instrumental  expert.  Later  was  t/ocome 
the  appreciation  of  orchestral  and 
chamber  music.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  question  concerning  the  success 


I  ill  the  soprano.  ±te  aiso  sang  "The 
j  Confusion  of  Babel,"  doing  it  "in  Rus- 
;  sian  and  all  conceivable  tongues." 

Not  should  one  forget  the  "Musical 
Prince  of  the  Empire  State  and  Empire 
City— America's  Pride,  New  York's  Tri- 
umph— the  Infant  Drummer,  not  yet  3 
years  old."  Mr.  Odell  thinks  some  of 
the  people  who  admired  Jenny  Llnd 
"only  because  of  her  extraordinary  vocal 
tricks  may  have  liked  the  Infant  i 
drummer."  ' 


capacity  Colonial  Theatre  audience  yes- >«^'  jThcrc  were  many  encores,  mciucung 
,        ,             „„-^1f    Mr.  Horowitzs  own  remarkable  para- 
tsrday  afternoon  at  the  fourth  annusi  !    phrase  of  "Carmen."  S.  S. 

benefit  performance  of  the  Charlotte   


Cushman  Club.  Another  big  favorite 
■was  Thurston,  the  magician,  and  his 
company.  Both  Miss  Hoctor  and 
Thurston  had  to  do  something  more 
befoi-e  the  fashionable  audience  would 
be  satisfied. 

Other  striking  hits  were  Pat  Rooney, 
3d,  and  Pat  Rooney,  Jr.,  who  resur- 
rected their  famous  "sand  dance,"  and 
Crane  Wilbur  of  "On  the  Spot"  com- 
pany, who,  with  Atrhur  R.  Vinton,  Clay 


There  was  an  experiment  at  Tripler 
hall  on  Jime  5.  1851,  "for  the  purposai  ;  pany,  wno,  wim  ftiruui  xv.  viuiun,  '^i'^y 
of  Illustrating  the  recent  modification  i  Clement  and  Viola  Munro,  appeared  m 
frVii.  nnfa^i^v,   Kif  wWi/«Vi   cHorT»«   anrft   9.    cnpplalt.v  "Thp    T.ittlest    Rebel."  di- 


of  the  notation  by  which  sharps  and 
flats  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
study  of  music  becomes  infinitely  sim- 
plified." This  device  was  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Zunn,  solo  violin  of  the  opera  at 
Bordeaux,  a  pianist,  solo  singers  and  a 
chorus  of  200  young  ladies. 

The  glorious  Henrietta  Sontag  came. 
The  Herald  published  an  enthusiasticj 
review.  She  was  "magnificently  attiredj 
in  a  white  satin  dress,  flowered,  and! 
covered  with  the  finest  white  lace,  with[ 
pink  flowers.  To  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  our  lady  readers,  we  may  Inform 
them  that  this  splendid  dress  was  mad^ 
here  and  cost  $1500.  Madame's  hairj 
was  tastefully  adorned  with  camationl 
pinks,  and  on  her  neck  glittered  a  dia-'. 
mond  necklace  of  great  value.  She  alsd 
wore  a  costly  diamond  of  sparkllngi 
I  beauty  on  her  bosom,  and  displayed! 
magnificent  gold  armlets  on  her  wrists." 
Then  followed  praise  of  her  singing. 
The  writer  described  the  "flashing  out ' 


of  Ole  Bull  in  1843-44;  critics  vied  withi  iof  Mme.  Sontag's  ascending  scale  as 


each  other  in  adjective  and  simile. 

.  Vieuxtemps,  who  in  1843  did  not  make 
so  palpable  a  hit,  played  chiefly  pieces 
by  De  Beriot. 


Barnum  had  not  yet  brought  over 
Jenny  Lind;  but  Tom  Thum.b  was  at 
the  Museum,  as  were  Casper  Hauser, 
"half-man,  half-monkey."  while  Bar- 
num's  rival,  Peale,  was  showing  Master 
Barber,  "the  whiskered  child,  only  1 
years  old,"  who  had  "a  large  and  bushy 
pair  of  natural  whiskers";   also  "the  . 
Mysterious  Boy  Rajah  from  Persia,  who 
displayed  powers  of  divination."    But ' 
there  were  operas  in  English,  and  oper- 
atic ballets  in  the  theatres.  Famous 
singers  came  and  there  were  Italian 
operas.     Rosina   Pico  in   "Chiara  dl 
Rosemberg"  electrified  the  audience;  ap- 
I  plause  "threatened  to  be  almost  inter- 
iminable."    "It  is  delightful,"  says  Mr.] 
I  Odell.  "to  read  of  those  dear  old  times." 
j    But  She  .critics  were  riot  easily  pleased. 
They  found  Pico's  action  awkward,  and, 
,  her  walk  ungraceful.    When  she  sang/ 
in  "Semiramide"  with  Borghese;  one| 
"sang  sharp,  the  other  flat."  Readlngj 
the  hames  of  the  singers  and  players  in 
New  York  from  1843  to  1865,  recalls  a 
visit  to  an  old  graveyard  with  raoBs4 
covered   tombstones.     Who   has  everi 
heard  of  the  Orphean  family,  who  sang 
"We  Left  New  England's  SuKiT^  Hills,' 
"The  Funeral  of  Napoleon."  *^he  New 
York  Boat  Club"?    Or  Master  Sconciaj 
the  13-year-old  violinist? 

One  would  gladly  have  heard  the  per-i 
formances  a'j  the  Astor  Place  Operal 
House  in  the  Fortie.<;:  with  audiences 
that  Richard  Grant  White  admired  as;  1 
"socially    impressive,"    but    not   over-:  i 
;    dre.sscd:   with  sinsers  of  indisputable 
reputation,  as  Tere.sa  TrufR,  Benedetti. 
Mme.  Laborde,  Beneventano.    It  was 
then  that  Signora  Blscaccianti.  daugh- 
ter of  the  musician  OstincUi,  in  Boston, 
made  her  debut  and  was  not  kindly 
treated  by  the  critics.    (We  saw  her  an 
eld  woman,  still  vivacious,  a  singing, 
teacher  in  Rome  in  the  early  '80s.) 

In   the   forty-nine-fifties  there  were , 
Mme.  Steffanone.  Bariali.  Salvi,  Mme. 
Tedesco,  the  great  bass  Marini.  Anglo- j 
lina  Bosio.    Of  course  there  Is  much, 
'I    about  Jenny  Llnd. 

•      "Concert  giving  in  .1850-51  spelled 
'    Jenny  Llnd."   Mr.  Odell  wonders  if  the 
'     moment  she  first  stepped  on  the  stage 
1    at  Castle  Garden  (Sept.  11,  1850)  was 
not  "the  most  thrilling  in  the  history  of 
American  musical  activities.    This  isj 
not  to  say,  necessarily,  that  the  finest 
musical  experience  was  vouchsafed:  it 
merely  asserts  mv  belief  that  never  be- 
fore and  possiblv  never  since  were  so 
many  human  hearts  beating  in  unison, 
in  almost  tragic  expectation  of  the  first 
notes  from  a  human  throat  or  indeed 
i    from  anvother  musical  instrument.  That 
breathless  expectation  Impresses  one  Rl- 
'   most  as  a  prayer— a  religious  rite."  Yet 
.she  sang  the  opening  bars  of  "Casta 
Diva"  badly.  The  critics  were  kind  and 


ribbons  of  fire. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Times  said  that  she 
sang  at  one  concert  "out  of  time  and 
tune  at  times  when  she  least  thought 
so,"  and  said  that  she  and  Salvi  were 
considerably  worse  for  wear  of  the  vocal 
organs. 


That  true  artist  Adelaide  Phillippa 
took  the  part  of  Azucena  on  March  12, 
1856.  The  Albion  commended  her  act- 
ing: "We  must  take  care  not  to  call 
her  plain,  for  ...  a  woman  who  ha* 
character  in  her  face  is  never  plain. 
And  how  the  Albion  roasted  Amodio 
with  whom  the  general  public  was  in 
fatuatedl 


a  specialty,  "The  Littlest  Rebel,"  di 
rected  by  John  A,  Adair.  Others  also 
generously  applauded  were  Leonard 
Sprague  and  Mai-y  Penfold  in  a  novelty  I 
dance;  a  piano  sketch  by  Sam  Liner, 
Metropolitan  pianist:  Anna  May  Wong,  I 
Chinese  star  of  "On  the  Spot"  com- 
pany; Gus  Edwards's  Proteges  of  19311 
from  Losw's  Orpheum;  the  Taylor  trio  i 
from  "Simple  Simon";  Ada  Brown,  cx- j 
ponent  of  southern  syncopation;  Karyli 
Norman,  female  impersonator  from 
Cocoanut  Grove;  Jack  Brown  and  hisj 
Chauve  Souris  orchestra,  and  Jacques 
Renard  and  his  Mayfair  orchestra.  In 
addition  there  were  other  specialty  acts 
from  the  Metropolitan,  RKO  Keitn 
Boston,  Copley  Theatre,  Scollay  Square 
Olympia  and  Loew's  Orpheum.  Oscar 
Grogan  of  Cocoanut  Grove,  Charles 
Forsyth  of  the  Club  Mayfair,  Richard 
Whorf  of  the  Copley  Players  and  "Doc" 
Spaulding  from  Loew's  Orpheum 
spelled  each  other  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

There  was  a  large  representation  of 
society  present,  Mrs.  Charles  Hiller 
Innes  was  chairman  of  the  benefit; 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Bradley  French,  club 
president,  executive  chairman;  Miss 
Madeleine  Barrett,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  and  Mrs.  Adolf 
Leeds,  chairman  of  the  flower  commit- 
tee. A  bevy  of  this  season  debutantes, 
all  Junior  League  girls,  acted  as  flower 
.girls. 
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VLADIIVIIB  HOROWITZ 

o,^L  fn  mibUc  as  a  child  of  eight.  ^^Xipnrf  of  good  but  far  from  remark-  jt,  ig  to  be  hoped  that  she  overcomes 

r/Tnter«tLg     She  was  thu^  bllled^^  this  technical  lack,  and  enlarges  her 

are  interesr,mg.  ^  able  size    vas — enthusiastic,  ^p-tnirt.   fnr  .■;iir.h  a  flne  voice  «tnd 


Eulalie  Domingx>  And  Helen  W.  Holiday 

Eulalie  Domingo,  pianist,  and  Helen  : 
W.  Holiday,  soprano,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon   in  Jordan  Hall. 
Their  program  was  the  following: 

'  Bach-Busoni    Orgran  Choral  Prelude 

I  Brahms    Intermezro 

.  Rosenthal    .....  .  Papillone 

;  EULALIE  DOMINGO 

Secphi   Lvin^i  Dal  Caro  Bene 

Handel    ...    Care  Selve 

Haj'den 

My  Molher  Bids  Mp  Bind  My  Hair 
HELEN  HOLIDAY 

Beethovon 

Sonata  Quasi  Una  Fantasia  rMoonlieht") 
EULALIE  DOMINGO 

William  A.   Rhodes    Poor  Me 

-Edward  Boatncr   VTade  in  De  Water 

Hall  Jolmson   City  Called  Heaven 

HELEN  HOLIDAY 

LisKt    Etude 

('liopm    Nocturne:  Ballade 

,  Albeniz   Taneo 

MacDowrll    Polonaise 

EULALIE  DOMINGO 

Miss  Domingo,  who  is  from  the 
J  British  West  Indies,  is  now  resident  In 
New  York.  This  was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston.  Nen'ousness  made 
specially  noticeable  some  technical  and 
Interpretative  deficiencies  that  mar  her 
playing,  but  she  should  be  able  to  give 
much  pleasure  to  audiences  after  some 
further  study  to  strengthen  her  tone, 
I  especially  in  passage  work,  and  to  rid 
herself  of  the  habit  .  of  distorting 
I  rhythm  in  an  attempt  to  bring  out 
melodic  beauties  in  the  music.  This 
latter  fault  spoiled  an  otherwise  good 
performance  of  the  opening  movement 
of  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  made  the 
Chopin  Ballade  self-conscious. 

Howefrer,  in  such  things  as  Rosen- 
thal's "Butterflies,"  and  the  Albeniz 
Tango,  and  in  some  encores,  Miss  Dom- 
ingo showed  that  she  can  play  light, 
imaginative  music  with  dainty  charm, 
and  that  she  can,  when  she  will,  com- 
mand excellent  rhythm. 

Miss  Holiday  revealed  herself  as  the 
possessor  of  an  unusually  beautiful 
voice — a  clearsoprano  of  wide  range, that 
adds  to  girlish  freshness  and  flexibility, 
much  warmth  and  richness.  When  she 
uses  her  voice  easily  its  natural  expres- 
siveness and  sensitiveness  to  musical 
phrasing  make  her  singing  a  rare  pleas- 
ure. But  as  yet.  Miss  Holiday  is  not 
entirely  In  command  of  her  breath;  she 
tends  to  force  on  high  notes  and  on 
very  low  ones,  and  to  develop  a  tre 


XI  C      ***l/\-J^.J-'*..D.   _ 

'Acknowledged  to  be  the 


.'|reat^t=:  l^^?>deTM    Horowitz  wrth"'ent^^^^^^^ 
cal  wonder-of  the  time!"     Gottschallc  ^Smy   though  wU^^^^^^^^^ 
was  m  New  York  playing  the  piano  a«  I  perhaps  excessive  demonstrat^ns  ot^« 


early  as  1853 


cltement    that    mai-ked    this  young 


 ■  pianists  iirbi-  '^t't""'""~r     ^  i„ 

A  note  -'ith  reference  to  Schum^^^^^  'Sr.il^t)"  Jlw?le"  in°T  mil 


J\     IIULC  ii-*-. - 

is  apropos  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or 
chestra  s  concerts  last  week.    The  over- 
ture to  "Manfred"  was  played  for  tne 
first  time  in  America"  at  one  of  Carl 


Hunim^el),  To^ccato  ,<P>-°kofiefi)  Ma 
zurkas  in  C  sharp  minor.  Etudes  m 


I 


firit  time  in  America"  at  one  of  Carl  zurkas  ^  ^  -  b  minor,  Op.  251 

Bergmann's  sacred  concerts  on  April 27,  jmajoi.^ui^^  ^.^^^  ^^.^^  (Chopm).  I 

1856.   ^  I    Mr.  Horowitz  has  played  Li?fts  ^ 

  minor  sonaJa  here  before.    In  that  oc{ 

rion^he  effect  _was^impress^^^^^  bu 


These  notes  are  only  aj  a  few  drop* 
from  a  great  reservoir  of  Information. 


of  information.    «sion^  \^  spontaneity  and  genuine  fer 
»ome  of  It  curious  as  illustrative    of  rfied  and  a  little  pompous.  ^  \  e? 

musical  taste  In  the  last  century 


cbNCERT-ST)F  THE  WEB^^^ 

-Symphony  hall.  3  3"  r-  .... 


Sonata. 
(  hopin. 


did  not  venture  on  final  judgment,  but 
at  the  second  concert  they  noticed  the 
break  in  her  voice  also  "VolubUity  with- 
out brilliance,  ambition  without  the  ef-j 
feet.  "  Her  trill  was  unrivalled.  'Ilier* 
:.as  specUl  praise  for  her  singing  of  th« 
Swedish  songs.  The  Albion  would  not 
place  her  in  the  first  rank:  its  re^ewer 
was  shocked  by  her  "preposterous  flights  | 
of  misplaced  and  Indifierently  executedi 
c-nament  .  .  .  her  mission  Is  to  daz- 
zle and  astonish,  but  not  to  delight  ot 
soothe."  I 

In  1851  Herr  Krausz  sang  "  'The  Wild 
Mountaineer,'  with  his  full  cctnpass  ol\ 
%oice  from  double  D  In  the  bass  to  Ci 


SUNDAY--Syrophony  nan.  -  ;  -y 

mil-  Hovo>«-.t/..  P'a","p  ^M,  Eulalie  Dom^  , 

;!f,:-;an^'"a??,-^l  BOO.    l^  N^o^^^-  1 

^;?r^aj^;^r^»".n'^^'-'' 

Lifzl,     i-i""^?-   K  ,    2.  Ballade 
Nocl.irne  "^^^^f,.,  ^$anso,  Mac 

  ...    op.    4T.     f^XdiiJiu    12  Sonsf. 

Doxvell.  P^'l""a''i^,rPcaro  bene  Ha.,del. 
care  Selve  H*^'!?,'  ilg  'poor  Me.  Bur- 
ITA  ^i^v^^Vs'^nolfli-    Hall  Johnson. 

City  'Calied  HpY",'  .^^    g  p.  M.  Je'^>'*» 
Boston  Publ'c  Library,  s  r.  ^  ,^,.^15^. 

Music:  a  '^•^'"'[ivnnSsan  music.  Solo- 
Part  2.  Sacred  ,  cnpictv  This 

conductor.    ^,et,  »P«¥?{  ""j"?'-  M.  Orches- 
??'oh'  |"v^' pistes'- tor  chTnXr  orchestra 

S  irWctl^-Ve^'-  Df  yx,,  "^fr-.  "s"pW."i; 

Dance  in  -La  Vie  Breve.  ^  ^ 

^^B^e^e^tfti^oI-o^^SSr^  sV^Ph^n^/  co^ncer^.' 
Dr.  Koueeevitzky.  conductor. 


;'onslldTed^and"a  Tittle  pom^pous.  Yes 
terday's  performance  seemed  the  bette. 
of  the  two,  the  more  impetuous  th 
?nore  coherent.  And  yet  it  would  b( 
'^o  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Horowitz  sucj 
c°eed?d  m  synthesizing  the  sonata  intd 
a  thoroughly  organic  ^ho'e  °i  m  trans^ 
fusing  it  with  the  glow  of  an  epic  ideaj 
It  is  chiefly  his  delicious  P.laying  of  "r^ 
tain  episodes— the  D  major  theme,  oU 
th^ca^m,  ethereal  coda,  for  mstance 
thit  is  remembered;  his  clear  and  pow- 
lrrul1)S  of  the  fugato,  ^he  sombe^ 
,  ke^tle-d^^u^m-l^kl^S 

nical  mastery  throughout  these  thmg^ 

S^^ar^e-^o-n^atiriSw-a^ 

^-^rcSfprelude  of  Bach  one  of  the 
several  that  Busonl  arranged  lor  tne 
pTano  formed  abrupt  and  striking  con- 
trast with  Liszt's  somewhat  theaSricai 
sonata  Mr.  Horowitz  gave  it  beauiy 
ar^d  warmth  of  tone  and  solemnly  of 
^ait-  he  disUnguished  between  corale 
fntl'accompanying  counterpomts  clearly 
yet  withou'j  harsh  overinslstence,  he 
Achieved  a  pervading  mood  of  gentle 
vet  solemn  grandeur  that  has  hitherto 
yei  soiemii         ..,Ji„„„o<=  vnpw — been 


repertoire,  for  such  a  fine  voice  <nd 
1  evidences  of  genuine  musical  intelli- 
gence are  not  often  mated.  Of  her 
songs,  most  enjoyably  sung  were  "My 
Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair,"  which 
was  sung  vrith  beautifully  fresh,  clear 
tone  and  good  phrasing,  and  the  touch- 
ing "Poor  Me." 

A  large  audience  applauded  enthusi- 
astically and  sent  gifts  of  flowers  to 
both  performers.  E.  B. 

i  KEITH-BOSTON 
I  "Beyond  Victorg"  v 

'  screen  drama  adapted 

and  Tame,   Sevmonr  f" 


..^^^H^J^nJ  and  ^■<^,^^^:^^n 
Die  f'°"'T!',^„,„-,°  Mauri  «ra.^hiu   and  l..; 


liill 

Fritzie  

,  I.tfW  

.  Tna  

'  .lim  

.  Kaiherina,  .  ■  . 
I  Maior  Sparlis. 

■  Mot'ncr  

i  llus-sell.  .  .  .  ■  ■ 

Fred  Brap'i'm 
I'onimanuant 
.'  "-^er^^c'Uit ..... 
i^olunel. ,  .V.  . 
Rcpiiialo. .  ■ 

■  (Jernian  surffcon 


.BUI  Boyd 
 Zh.m>  put'' 

•  • ; ;  Lew  Cody 

'""Marion  Shiliiiib' 
.'...James  Gleason 

 Lissi  Arna 

.Theo.lorr  voii  I.IW 
.;..Mary  Oarr 
: :  .Russell  Gleaao" 
Kred  bcott 
' Frank  Reicher 
"      .  Wafle-  Bolder 

■  ■   '  ■  E    H.  Calvert 

■  ■  Charles  Coleman 
••  Max  Barwin 


_      in  surg-con  ' '  Hfrtwisa  Rcicbcr 

"  What  r-aried  motives'  'actuated  those 
f  rikp.-s  tvces  and  environment 
men  01  aiveis  typt^        „.!<r  scorning 
who  enlisted      the  world  war  scorning 

:^.^^l^^k^a|fa^|!^- 

"  mild  and  probably  Q^^te  meflectual 
bit  of  pacifist  preachmen  .  At  the  pres 
ent  time  men's  thoughts  are  far  re 

moved  from  the  l^°"OJf  ,f  'roimd 
are  more  intent  on  what  J'^fgf^^^fgo 
the  comer  industnally.  Ten  yea«  ago 
such  a  film  might  have  ?«^de  a  definite 
imprint  on  the  public  mind.  Too  many 


Sf  a  kind  that  rarely  reaches  concert! 
halls  in   these  days— received  simple,  \ 
Scef^.   a'SlI,   an'd  unco-d^cending 
treatment'      A   Toccata   by  ProKonen  j 
^Tordtobem^emoremod^^^^^^^^^^^ 


BENEFIT  SHOW  HELD 
FOR  CUSHMAN  CLUB 

Stage  Stars  Now  Playing  in 
Boston  Give  Services  at 
Colonial  Performance 

Harriet  Hoctor,  premier  dancer  of  Ed 
■Wynn's  show,  "Simple  Simon,"  danced 
her  way  r!!?ht  Into  the  hearts  of 


^rThrancrenThkTpslchord  toccata- 
like  those  of  Debussy  and  Ravel— and«i 
a  llvefy  ind  amusing  piece  in  its  o^tj  ( 
right  especially  when  played  as  crisply  ; 
and  dryly  as  It  was  y«ter<la^  1 
The    Chopin    group    of    MazuTkas,  ( 
■trt.irtps  and  the  popular  A  flat  Polon-  1 
f  ise  •roved'^oncl  more  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  It  is  as  a  superlative  player 
of   Chopin   that   Mr.    Horow'ltz  most 
authentically  excels.     The  delightful 
grace  of  the  little  Polish  dance-move- 
ments, the  arabesque  delicacy  of  the  F 
miner  study  and  the  impetious  force  of 
^leB  minor,  the  extraordmary  brU- 

liance  o^the  j^^oV^'^'-^ll  ^jil^'^i'^ 
again  where  the  player's  real  talept  lles.J,, 


ore  lorceiuuy.  ,,  x„vpc 

The  action  of  "Beyond  Victoiy  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  French  town  ^  of 
Nevremont,  where  it. seems  to  be  the 
task  of  a  .small  American  force  to  noia 
Abridge  entering  the  town.    Out  of  a 
detail  of  five  men  three  are  km«l  and 
two  wounded.    In  four  out  of  Jive  ol 
these   ca.ses   D"-ector   ^^o^^^tson  ^^^^^ 
flashbacks  in  which  the  men  tell  their 
ftories-how  they  got  there,  what  mes- 
saee  thev  wish  sent  home.    Rtjsse^l.  a 
voungster.  one  of  those  mortally  hurt 
beUeles  he  was  selfish  in  leaving  his 
mother  alone  on  the  f  arm  w^ii  e  he 
joined  with  other  youths  of  his  village 
to  take  up  arms.   Lew,  a  w^.^lthy  bach 
flor   had  been  shamed  hito  enlisting 
by  one  of  the  many  women  w-hojasited 
him  in  liis  apartment,   dedicated  to 
amorous  dalliance.    Dymg.  he  would 
send  a  letter  to  this  girl  who  had  seen 
in  him,  not  thejcjmte  or  the  philnndeicr. 


■  fiat  to  ei:      ,    ,    .   , ' 

<lu  li-  ii  drudgery  lon'ril  on  luin  by  his 
tiatf,   Mile.  Pi-ltzl.  -Uie  world's  pre- 
mli^rc  knife  thrower,"    She  liad  em- 
•    '  1' :ii  ;,'iimpiit'5  against  war  by 
,  M-  .\;  about  his  oars  with 
tier  1       ,  i;iuvps.    Bill,  also  wounded, 
had  Lioriiirtoned  his  Gerinun  bride  In 
New  on.  ans  even  while  she  awaited  him 
n  hrr  bridal  finery.    Hrr  -  arguments 
_iad  been  feministic  and  falrlv  sound, 
but  he  $.tooa  by  his  affirmation  that  his 
?randlnthcr  and  his  father  had  fought 
n  war.s.  and  thus  It  was  his  duty  to  go. 

The  iirst  half  of  the  Tiicture,  lead- 
ng  u|)  to  these  interludes,  devotes  it- 
self to  a  vast  amount  dt  battlefield 
rtOisr.<;.  with  such  militant  mapoeuvring 
Js  only  Hollywood  could  ^produce.  It 
would  be  a  pretty  dull  affair  without 
Ihe  low  comedy  of  James  Glcason.  whose 
speech  ns  a  member  of  th6  Tcitchen 
police  and  as  a  pal  of  Bill  the  sergeant 
is  ricli  in  slangy  luimor  and  philosophy.: 
He  has  one  funny  scene  with  Sasu  Pitts, 
but  lii.5  funniest  is  in  the  German  hos- 
pital, when  he  yelps  his  defiance  of 
his  German  nurse  and  her  compatriots 
in  the  sick  bay.  Lissi  Arna,  another 
recently  discovered  German  actress,  fit.' 
acceptably  into  the  picture  as  Kather- 
ina.  siicaiving  botli  in  her  native  tongue 
and  in  very  good  English.  Her  pallid 
make-up  against  her  robust  physique  Is 
disconcerting.  It  adds  one  more  "Why?"  . 
to  "Beyond  Victory."  -      'W.  F.  G.  . 

PARK 

"Tke  Lightning  Flyer" 

An  ,ill-lal!;inii-  serpen  drama  with  adapta- 
tion an<l  dinloK-ne  rP.v  Barry  Barrinsrer:  rii  ' 
reeled   h.v  Willi,ini  '  Ni?h  and  presented  b.v  ' 
l.olumbia  Pictures  witli  the  followjn«-  ca.-it  , 

Jun  Nelso?i  .lames  Hall' 

S""^-^  Dorolli.v  Sebastia/ 

rom  R.van   Waltpr  Merril 

ir.  NcJson  .J^bert  Honiani 

'Orkin  ; .  .Albert  .T.  Smith 

[r.  Rogers  Ethan  Allen 

2»«s  Eddie  Boland 

Wife  .Geortre  Meadows 

Prom  a  producer's  box  ofiice  view  the 
,tent  in  this  particular  picture  was  to 
itFess  the  collision  of  an  express  train 
ith  a  section  of  freight  train  which  had 
roken  away.  Oddly  enough  this  is  the 
east  impressive  factor  in  it.  Two  others 
re  far  more  important,  and  more  hon- 
est. One  is  the  terrific  fight  staged  In 
the  little  train  despatcher's  ofiice  on 
cop  of  Summit  mountain,  somewhere  in 
[the  West,  in  which  James  Hall  and 
iAlbert  J.   Smith  batter  each  other's 
eatures  and  wreck  the  interior.  The 
[pther  is   the  terse,  natural  dialogue 
hlch  serves  not  only  to  point  charac- 
ers  effectively,  but  to  speed  the  action 
■f  the  picture,  of  which  there  is  an 
bundance.  The  net  result  is  satisfying, 
specially  to  those  who  have  aflection 
>r  railroad  stories,  heroes  and  heroines. 
Young  Jim  Nelson,  thrown  out  by  his 
ither,  president  of  the  C.  G.  &  F.  rail- 
jad,   because   of   his   dissolute  ways, 
iurns  a  parting  sop  of  a  $1000  check 
nd  goes  to  work  imder  an  assumed 
aihe  in  the  same  railroad  yard  where 
ris  father  made  his  start;  He  falls  in 
ove  with  the  yardmaster's  daughter, 
Sose  Rogers,  and  is  promoted  to  fire- 
man  and   engineer.    When   his  best 
friend,  Tom  Ryan,  is  killed  by  his  own 
engine  through  the  machinations  of  a 
c;-ooked  freight  car  boss  who  has  been 
looting.  Jim  loses  his  nerve  and  takes  a 
mountain    post    as   ti-ain  despatcher. 
Durkin,    serving  •  time-  iov  miu-der-, 
escapes,  corners  Jim  in  the  office,  and 
tries  to  kill  him.  Jim  bests  him  finally, 
and  reaches  the  switch  just  in  time  to 
send  the  freight  cars  down  an  embank- 
ment and  to  save  the  flying  express.  It 
■was  just  as  well,  for  his  father  and  Rose 
were  oh  that  train.    XVe  leave  them 
bending  over  Jim,  exhausted  but  pleased, 
and  wp  know  that  thereafter  they  are 
going  to  be  a  happy  trio. 

The    scenes    showing    the  railroad 
yards,  and  the  racing  trains  as  they 
speed  on  to  impact  are  rather  conven- 
tional.    The  domestic  scenes  in  the 
Rogers  home,  where  Jim  courts  Rose, 
,and  that  glimpse  of  old  Nelson,  dining 
Uone  in  his  mansion,  and  peeling  off 
lis  dinner  coat  to  be  comfortable  when 
I  messenger  arrives  to  give  cheering 
lew^  of  his  son's  progress,  are  much 
aore    enjoyable,    and    genuine.  Mr. 
lomans  as  the  elder  Nelson  gives  a 
liM  '^""y  characterization.  In  fact  his 

"'^H^'ork  stands  out  in  relief  against  the 
routine  efforts  of  the  other  players. 

W.  E.  G. 


ly  in  the  background, 
,  ma"  with  an  artists 
,n'ri  'ire  enough  in  thcrnsclv<is  to 
a  v'^lVto  the  n-m.    what  there 
K  ot  d  alosue— and  that  is  but  little— 
u  in  italten.  but  the  sub-titlcs  are 
vri  en  in  English  and  Italian,  so  that 
,-,  nne   unfamiliar   with-  the  Italian 
o,       wm  K-no  dlfflculty  in.  under- 
,SanK  the  'actlon.^  -To  inspire  the 


r-rrncr'fceling  of  patriotism,  there  are 
on  e  voi'V  stflking'^  pictures  of  military 
aeroplanes  manoeuvring  In  the  most  Im- 


pressively regular  formation. 

The  stoi-y  is  more  of  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  the  handsome  Neapolitan 
scenes— all  taken  in  Italy,  by  the  way— 
than  of  any  particular  importance  in 
itself.  It  opens  in  New  York  with  the 
betlu-othal  of  Gennarino,  son  of  a 
v,-c.ilthv  Italian  paper  manufacturer,  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  an  American  news- 
paper owner.  The  young  people  are 
not  at  all  in  love,  merely  agreeing  to  the 
arrangement  for  the  sake  of  their 
parents.  Gennarino  goes  to  Italy  to 
takfe  his  year  of  military  training,  and 
Alice  travels  on  the  same  boat.  Their 


-//-^OUT  Oi^  THE  VVHALl. 

2.  I  By  PHILIP  HALE     '  )  3  / 

Henry  Martin,  strolling  on  the  beach  at 
Aberdeen,  "Wa-shington,  found  a  large  chunk  of 
a  substance  which  he  thought  would  serve  as 
boot-grease.  'Whether  the  stuff  gave  his  boots 
a  Sunday-dresSTparade  appearance;  whether  It 
made  them  waterproof,  is  not  stated.  A  re- 
tired whaling  captain  told  Henry  that  his  boot- 
grea.se  was  ambergris;  that  the  chunk  of  50 
pounds  was  worth  about  $30,000.  Unfortunately 
for  Henry,  some  comrade  of  the  beach  has 
robbed  him  of  his  treasure. 

Stubb,  digging  into  a  dead  and  pestilential 
whale,  drew  out  handful"!  of  "something  that 
looked  like  ripe  Windsor  soap,  or  rich  mottled 
old  cheese,  very  unctuous  and  savory  withal. 
You  might  easily  dent  it  with  your  thumb;  it 
is  of  a  hue  between  yellow  and  ash  color.  And 
this,  good  friends,  is  ambergris,  worth  a  gold 
guinea  an  ounce  to  any  druggist."  But  Stubb 
did  not  reach  land  to  sell  his  find. 

The  dictionaries  say  that  ambergris  is  a 


Carme.  while  Alice  discovers  Raffaele 
handsome  and  unattached  youth  with  a 
convenient  sailboat.  They  enjoy  hem- 
selves  greatly  for  a  time.  Then  Genna^ 
rino  enters  on  his  period  of  service,  which 
is  abruptly  terminated  when  an  aero- 
Wane  propeller  breaks  his  arm. 

Before  long  he  finds  himself  tiring  of 
Carme  and  Alice  feels  that  perhaps 
Raffaele  is  growing  too  passionate.  The 
hitherto  indifferent  young  people  find 
themselves  becoming  more  and  more 
friendly  and  presently  fall  hi  love,  leav- 
ing their  former  partners  in  the  lurch 
As  frequently  happens  in  foreign  films 
— "Napoli  Che  Ganta"  was  made  en- 
tirely in  Italy— the  acting  and  direction 
are  too  explicit.  The  best  performance 
is  given  by  Malcolm  Todd  as  the  fickle 
Gennarino.  Throughout  the  picture 
there  is  synchronized  music  and  sing 
ing.  E.  L.  H. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Three  Girls  Lost" 

An  .lU-talkine  screen  rtrnma,  adapted  by 
Bi-aillev  Kin?  from  the  novel  oJ  the  same 
namp  by  Robert  D.  Andrews;  directed  by 
Sidney  Lanfield  and  presented  by  Fox  with 
the   followinr  ca.st : 

Noref-n  McMann  Loretta  Youni?, 

Gordon  Wales  John  Wayne 

William  Mai-riott  Le\v  Cody 

Edna   Best   .Toyee  Complon 

Mania  TallaJit  Joan  Marsh 

MeGee  Kathrin  Clare  Wan 


"Napoli  Che  Canta" 


An  all-talkin?  Italian  screen  drama  -with 
music  tiy  Tailialerria  and  Sassoli :  pboto- 
praphy  by.-,^V>al-do,  Arata  and.  Massimo  Ter- 
7,»no:  a  CinSs-Pi^taltiirft  jiriiducfcirtn  lireeented 
bv    Ti-ans<-ontii\p.t«..at  .  TK-tlrre  ■  " 


AIi<-<-. 
Carir- 
Gem 
Raft;. 
Vine. 


rt,n^  "ii\jTT-.,;t;.>v  .  »»%,H4,,i,,  Corporation. 
Iirp<auitt  ot.Mario  Alnuraute.  with  the 

 .TSt:  •  '  . 

   ..,  „I^iUinn  I.int 

 ._,.-."Anna  llari 

 Mali-olni  Todd 

 .'Gtertio  Cnrti 

varl(»  Tedesco 


All  thcae^  who  have  been,  fortunate 
enough  to-'v-isit  Naples  wiirfinS  much  to 
plea.se  them  hi  "Nafgli.  , Che;  Canta" 
("When  Naples  Sims"),  t-he'  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theatre.  The  Views  ni  and  arqund  the 
ben'r;/  !!  citj', .  .showing,  the  ancient 
id  fountains,  tlip  white  houses 


agreement,  however,  leaves  them  both 

free  to  have  all  the  flirtations  they  morbid  secretion  in  the  intestines  of  the  sperm 
rotfno^'^^^Tn^l^^rnft^'^em^s^rv'elplrtr  Whale;  Herman  Melville  who  had  summered 
ners.  Gennarino  takes  up  with  a  very  and  wintered  v/ith  whales  and  literally  seen 
diminutive' And  vivacious  damsej_  njmed  through  them  with  a  dark-lantern,  contented 

himself  with  saying  that  some  thought  amber- 
gris the  cause,  others  the  effect,  of  the  dyspepsia- 
in  the  whale.  He  denied  emphatically  the  state- 
ment that  all  whales  always  smell  bad.  The 
whale  takes  abundant  exercise;  "always  out  of 
doors;  though,  it  is  true,  seldom  in  the  open  air. 
I  say  that  the  motion  of  a  sperm  whale's  flukes 
above  water  dispenses  a  perfimie,  as  when  a 
musk- scented  lady  rustles  her  dress  in  a  warm 
parlor." 

If  Heni-y  Martin  had  improved  his  time  in 
early  years,  he  might  have  seasoned  his  pork 
and  beans  with  ambergris  after  he  had  greased 
his  boots.  Admirable  ambergris,  reminding  one 
of  an  advertisement  in  a  London  paper  forty 
years  ago,  of  something  that  was  "an  excellent 
substitute  for  family  butter;  removes  super- 
fluous hair;  none  genuine  unless  stamped  on 
the  blade."  Ambergris  and  musk  were  classed 
In  the  17th  century  as  "spicery."  'When  Satan 
tempted  our  Saviour's  appetite  in  Milton's 
poem,  among  the  savory  dishes  were 

beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd 
Grls-amber  steam'd. 

Charles  the  Second  thought  highly  of  eggs 

M^s-^  McGee  Kathrin  ciare^War|i  j^nd  ambergris.    A  whole  pie  "being  composed^ 

There  is  a  mild  "little  story  at  the  of  amber-grece,  magisterial  of  pearl,  musk"  was! 
Modern  and  Beacon  theatres  this  week  reckoned  to  James  I  at  £10.  A  character  In 
called  "Three  Girls  Lost. "   Taken  frod  ^ne  of  the  graceless  Sedley's  plays  speaks  of 

the  novel  bv  Robert  D.  Andrews,  it  tells,  ,ij  iT   

of  certain  aspects  of  Ufe  in  a  big  ctiy>  breakfast  upon  "new  laid  eggs,  ambergrease 
Chicago,  this  time,  as  seen  by  thre«  and  gravy." 

girls  who  come  thither  from  small  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of 
country  towns  It  is  reported  that  Fo^h  word.  We  have  given  three  forms;  there 
Films  has  such  confidence  in  the  abill-        ,  ,  "      ^        „.    ,  ,. 

ties  of  Mr.  Andrews  that  *they  bought  are  half  a  dozen  more,  from  "imbergres  to 
the  rights  to  his  book  even  before  11  "ambragresia."  Henry  Martin  may  or  may  not 
was  off  the  presses.  There  are  no  sen-  illiterate.  The  suspected  robber  is  a  beach- 
sational  revelations  in  ttie  developmen        ,  ^  -u  .,  •  ,  j- 

of  the  plot,  which  travels  safely  alond  comber,  not  a  beachcomer,  as  the  special  dis- 
in  familiar  grooves.  j  patch  had  It.   What  to  robber  and  to  robbed  is 

The  three  girls  In  question  ari  the  spelling  of  ambergris  as  long  as  it  is  good 
Noreen  McMann,  a  quiet,  honest  an^         „,.A„c-n  "-«,i™v,t 

possibly  sf^lf-righteous  young  woman;  ^^ot-grease  and  might  give  piquancy  to  the 
Marcia  Tallant,  a  cold-blooded  chiWlshl  coarse  fare  that  would  have  been  rejected  in 
looking  blonde-  with  a    fondness    fo  earlier  and  happier  years? 
men's  bankrolls,  and  Edna  Best,  whos 
character  is  never  fully  developed  nor  - 
satisfactorily  explained.    Marcia  makes 
a  play  for  Gordon  Wales,  a  rising  young 
architect,  only  to  dismiss  him  when  she 
finds  a  wealthier  man,  William  Mar- 
riott, interested  in  iier.    Gordon  turns 
to  Noreen  for  consolation  and  she  is 
soon  in  love  with  him,  despite  a  fiance, 
Tony,  in  her  home  town,    Marriott,  a 
big-time  gangstei'.  Is  kUled  one  evening 
by  rivals  and  Marcia's  bag  is  found  in 
his  car.    In  her  efforts  to  get  out  of 
the  mess,  she  mentions^  Gordon's  name 
and  hints  that  he  was  jealous.  Noreen, 
in  desperate  straits  for  money,  tele-  | 
■graphs  Tony  for  money  to  get  Gordon  ' 
a  lawyer,    Marcia,  meantime,  amuses 
herself  cutting  her  pictures  out  of  the 
newspaper. 

Matters  are  satisfactorily  concluded 
when  Gordon  is  released,  gives  Marcia 
a  talking-to  and  saves  Noreen  from 
marrying  the  self-righteous  Tony.  Not 
much  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the 
story  for  good  acting,  there  being  too 
many  characters  involved  In  the  story. 
Lew  Cody  made  the  part  of  Marriott 
stand  out.  and  John  Wayne  was'  an 
agreeable  Gordon.  Loretta  Young,  bad-' 
ly  photographed,  did  what  she  could 
with  the  virtuous  Noreen.  Joan  Marsh's 
blonde  Marcia  was  a  hard  and  mercen- 
ary minx,  who  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Jean  Harlow.  Joyce  Compton 
was  wasted  in  the  ill-defined  character  i 
of  Edna.  e.  L.  H.' 


I 


MUSIC  AT  THE  MUSEUM 

A  contingent  of  45  men  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  under  the 
leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  at  thi,=!  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Seated  in  the  Rotunda,  it 
played  lOr  a  vast  audience  disposed  in 
various  galleries  and  rooms  through- 
out the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
museum,  amid  pictures,  statuary,  tapes- 
tries, oriental  screens  and  so  forth.  It 
was  an  audience  of  which  probably  the 
greater  part  could  neither  see  the  or- 
chestra nor  be  seen  by  It,  but  heard 
the  music  filtering  through  corridors 
and  down  stairways  and  echoing  in  dis- 
tant arches.  The  reviewer  listened  in 
a  room  tenanted  largely  by  plaster  casts 
ot  Greek  statues.  A  dancing  satyi",  the 
discus-thrower,  the  small  boy  eternally 
extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot,  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  a  host  of  their  com- 
panions stood  or  crouched  or  sat  frozen 
into  absorbed  attention.  They  rustled 
no  programs,  neither  did  they  cough  or 
5i.i&e2o  or  chatter.  , 

The  program  that  Mr.  Fiedler  had 
crmpilsd  for  this  concert  comprised 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  Mozart's  G  miner 
symphony,  the  March  to  the  Scaffold 
from  Berlioz'  "Fantastic  Symphony," 
Wagner's  prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  two 
ot  Brahms's  Hungarian  dances  and 
Jchann  Strauss's  "Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube" waltz.  The  shimmering  fairy 
music  of  Men:,;2lssohn's  overture  took 
On  a  new  glamor  and  a  new  mystery, 
diffused  through  marble  balustrades 
end  eently  veiled  in  faintly  echoing  dis- 
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"HI  THERE,  BUB!" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Smith  County  Pioneer  publishes  an 
Ebly-edited  obituary  column.  "Just  heard  of 
the  dpath  of  the  man  who  incurred  our  long- 
continued  dislike  by  calling  us  'Bub'  when  we 
•were  a  kid.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  cul- 
tivated his  acquaintance  after  we  were  40  and 
found  him  a  pretty  good  fellow.  We  never  call 
a  boy  'Bub.'   It  is  a  name  he  resents." 

"Bub,"  as  a  mode  of  address,  is  apparently  an 
Americanism.  The  Great  Oxford  Dictionary 
and  Wright's  monumental  dictionary  of  English 
dialects  do  not  know  the  word  in  this  sense. 
John  S.  Farmer,  who  often  goes  ludicrously 
astray  in  his  explanation  of  "Americanisms"  de 
fines  "Bub"  as  "a  term  of  affection  applied  to  a 
little  boy;  likewise  used  figuratively  as  a  fa 
miliar  mode  of  address,"  and  he  adds:  "Said  toj 
have  originated  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  Ger-j 
man  'Bube.' " 

Boys  are  sensitive  animals.  No  doubt  the 
pride  of  many  is  wounded  when  they  ai-e  ad- 
dressed as  "Bub,"  especially  as  the  speaker's 
tone  is  usually  slighting.  What  should  one  call 
a  boy,  not  knowing  the  name  given  to  him  in 
baptism?  Some  call  all  boys  "Willy"— but  no 
self-respecting  urchin  likes  to  be  known  as  a 
"Willy  boy."  He  would  prefer  even  "Claude,"  or 
"Percy."  "Johnny"  would  not  anger  him;  he 
might  be  flattered  by  "Regyiald,"  or  would  he 
suspect  the  man  of  uncalled-for  jesting  at  his 
expense? 

How  should  a  stranger  in  the  street  be  ad- 
dressed? "I  say,  Mister"  is  offensive.  If  you 
address  him  as  "Mr.  Jones"  or  "Mr.  Ferguson," 
it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  take  you  for  a 
confidence  man.  Pullman  car  Negroes  some- 
times object  openly  to  the  "George"  by  which 
they  are  summoned.  What  would  they  say  to 
the  names  given  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cohen  to 
the  heroes  and  villains  of  Birmingham  whose 
adventures  he  relates  in  a  delightful  manner? 
Men  are  fussy  about  their  Christian  names.  Ar- 
nold Bennett  dropped  "Enoch"  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came knowTi  as  an  author.  And  so  there  are 
some  who  substitute  the  initial  and  parade  the 
more  sonorou.s  middle  name:  "Azariah"  be- 
comes A.,  and  the  world  has  to  do  with  A. 
Wellington  Boody.  Few  are  as  good-natured 
or  indifferent  as  the  passenger  who  boarding  the 
■.essel  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Snark,  had  wholly 
forgotten  his  name. 

"He  would  answer  to  'Hi!'  or  to  any  loud  cry, 

Such  as  'Fryme!'  or  'Fritter  my  wig!' 

To   'What-you-may-call-um!'    or  'What-was- 

hls-name!' 
But  especially  'Thing-um-a-jig!' " 

It  took  years  for  the  editor  of  the  Smith 
Connty  Pioneer  to  forget  the  injury  done  liim. 
"Bub!"  Did  he  ever  remind  the  unconscious 
insulter  of  the  insult?  Even  if  they  laughed 
over  the  incident,  the  deadly  arrow  still  stuck. 
It  was  not  pulled  out  even  when  the  obituary 
notice  was  to  be  -wTitten. 

tsn'ce  The  sUver  sheen  of  the  pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin"  was  also  rendered 
stm  more  enchanting  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  setting  and  the  accoustic 
properties  o£  the  place  The  mper^h 
able  charm  of  the  "Blue  Danube  was 
felt  /et  m^re  strongly  than  in  the  con- 

"of ^Mozart's  G  minor  symphony  It 
V  as  the  slower  portions,  Pft>^ulariy 
the  lovely  andante,  that  rsached  the 
ear  mo.t  gratefully  in  thn  P^^^'',.  Jj'^^ 
faster  movements— thougn  Mr  Fiedler 
uas  discreet  in  his  avoidance  of  excw.^e. 
of  cpeed— sufisred  from  the  blendmg 
and  blurring  induced  by  .^he  rnuseum 
echoing  halls;  fine  details,  the  £0.>"y 
curved  ends  of  phrases,  were  often  lo.t 
to  those  hearers  who  were  not  m  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  players.  The 
Ha?ch  t^  the  S=affold-so  lugubnous^y 
cfiective  when  heard  m  jlue  place 
in  Berlioz'  symphony,  seemed  here  m- 
pffectual.  somehow  deprived  of  its 
characteristic  dry  gwtesquerie  Brahms  s 
Hungarian  dances,  played  vivaciously, 
were  as  enjoyable  as  ever. 

The  abundant  applause  made  the 
scattered  audience's  reaction  to  tne 
^oS  unmlstakeable.  Next  J^ar^s  con- 
cert—for  this  appears  to  be  /f"^^' 
occurrence  that  is  becoming  as  indis- 
pens3.ble%5  the  Pops  themselves-wiU 
'oe  anticipat-sd  with  plea5ure_ 
It  l3  announced  that  a  irea  concerv 


SYMPHOXT  CONCERT 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  series,  given  by  the 
Boston  Sj-mphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Hoas- 
sevitzky  conductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  George  W. 
Chadwick,  "Noel,"  from  the  Symphonic 
Sketches.    Schumann,  Symphony  in  B 
flat  major,  op.  38.    Stravinsky,  Capri- 
cciff  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Strauss, 
"Till    Eulenspiegel's    Merry  Pranks," 
after  the  old-fashioned,  roguish  man- 
I  ner,  in  rondo  form.  Op.  28. 
1    "Noel,"  from  the  Symphonic  Sketches, 
was  played  in  memory  of  the  composer. 
Dr.  Koussevitzky's  reading  of  it  left 
I  none  of  its  loveliness  wanting.  The  ex- 
i  quislte  pianissimo  with  which  it  opened 
grew  by  a  sequence  of  delicate  grada- 
tion into  the  tranquil  climax,  then  was 
<  hushed— a    marvel   in   tonal  balance. 
The  calm  tempo  was  sinjularly  appro 
pi'iatc.  ,  1 

Pchhaps  because  it  cams  right  after 
this  serens  nocturne  the  Schumann 
rrymphonv  seemed  even  more  delightful 
than  usual  in  its  exuberance  and  the 
freshness  and  variety  of  its  many 
themes.  „.     .    ,  , 

Mr.  Sanroma  played  Stravmskys 
Caprlccio  with  fine  understanding  of 
the  content.  No  touch  of  humor  es- 
caped him;  no  sardonic  thrust  missed 
the  mark.  Clear  cut  phrases,  snapped 
out  in  tones  that  were  never  harsh. 
Dr"  Koussevitzky's  accompaniment  was 
brilliant  repartee  to  the  pianist's  inci- 
sive and  rhythmic  playing. 

If  he  had  not  abready  got  it  in  Stra- 
vinsky's Gapriccio,  the  devil  was  cer- 
tainly given  his  due.    Till  Eulenspie- 
gel's marked  resemblance  cannot  be 
iiainsaid— in  Strauss's  tone-poem.  The 
iorgeousness  of  Strauss  s  orchestration 
Lthat  glitters  no  less  m  wit  than  n 
heroic  Sutpdurings-Dr.  KouEsevitrky  s 
I  interpretation  made  no  less  than  daz- 
'zhng  bringing  out  in  sha^  relief  tlip 
quirtts  and  cur:ous  turns  of  -Till  s  char 
acter  portrayed  so  graphically  in  the 

though  too  inert  to. follow  the  or- 
chlstra'l  example  in  rismg  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  ?^^Xusi- 
the  large  audience  applauded  entnusi 
a^tically  both  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  Mr. 
Sanroma. 


Mr.  Ha\es  snr.i,  hh^  ..piviiuaU  with.  h:. 
usiial  Inimitable  combination  of  spirit- 
ual earnestness  and  musical  zest.  His 
list  contained  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  welcome  of  the  eenre.  But 
it  •was  surprising  that  he  should  have 
permitted  the  "se  of  arranoremente— 
notably  that  of  "By  and  By  —that 
occasionally  went  to  such  |ength.s  to 
avoid  the.  commonplace,  natural  har- 
monies that  they  became  farfetched  .and 
distracting.  These  are  folk  sones  and 
.should  not  be  made  to  sound  like  t.he 
less  inspired  songs  of  Roger  Quilter 
fsome  of  whose  nrocedures  seemed  to 
be  imitated  in  "By  and  By"),  or  like 
the  overstuffed!  arrangements  of  the 
"Londonderry  Air"  pernetrated  by  more 
than  one  eminent  violinist. 

Mr  Haves  was  of  course,  induced  cy 
enthusiastic  and  deserved  applause  to 
add  to  his  program.  »■  S. 

ME  TR  OPOtlTAN 
"The  Millionaire' 


LOE'VV'S  STATE 
"The  Front  Page" 

An  aJl-talkinf  screen  ■dramii  wJaptr'l 
Barllelt  Cormack  Irom  the  Play  of  ibf 
iiam«    bv    Beii    Hooht    and  Chai.r 
Ihiir,  ornrinallv  noduppd  by  Ji>" 
Ihf  Time!?  Sriiiave  T^leatrr^  Nf.v 
Auff    14.   mSX.  Tracy  --ir'.! 

Prrliins  in  the  leading  roles;  scrteii  ■•;  u  i  " 
tlon   dirpcled  b.v  Lewis  MilCRtoae  and  pr''" 
FPntcKi   bv   HoWar.l   HurhM.    in  coni'in^nnr 
with    United    Artists,    with    ths   J..IH>w.n-  , 

WaliW  Burn-    Adoloh.  JjJ.-nKm  W>^^ 

Hildy  Johnson   P*;,./^       '.l    'T^^'«  * 

'.iciiward  Everett  Horiim  jBattne 
.7^   •Wallfr  Call».l    *  ,  ,„ 

mt 

d  f( 
to  Pi 

ml','  ca3 
ftciier  ?! 
well  a  to 


Kfinsinrer  .... 

Murphy  

r,ni\  WOliami  . 

Molly   ,  riii„^/ 

Pincus   ^'..Slin) 

Krnirer 


MpCup   ....•..»....-  P  '"'i  1 1 ' 

ssheriff  Hartman    Clarence  JJ 

Sfhwartz   ^"vhu'T^.d 

Fmiicolt    Eugene  SIronK 

Woodenshoes   Spfucei-.  f'harur- 

Diamond   Louis   taurine   B  a  ■  1 

Mrs^^Grant  .. . . . . . . . . .  ■ 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  drama  I       Ma^-or   _.Tame,  Gordo, 


, i^bf r::. DidT Alexander 

adapted  from  the  story  by  Earl  Derr  '  Denied  the  privilege  of  viewing  the 
Biggers  entitled,  "Idle  Hards,"  with  ad-  '  stage  play,  either  in  unabridged  or  cen- 
,  „  i,  „  ,  .  i.  sored  form,  Boston  theatre-goers  win 
dltional  dialogue  by  Booth  Tarkmgton;  ^  satisfying  substitute  in  the  screen 
directed  by  John  Adolfl  and  presented  j  version  submitted  by  Mr.  Milestone  a,' 
by  V/arner  Brothers  with  the  following  director,  Mr.  Cormack  as  adapter,  anc 
cast:  I  the  20  odd  players  who  participate  Ir 

.Tamc«  Aidon  George  Ariiss '  this  rowdiest      newspaper  plays  Jec 

Mrs.  Aiden  Fioren<.e  Ar'jss  Harris,  who  proHuced  "The  FrontPage, 

im''M;''..;Vu''" n^AvlrufniVrl  in  New  York  nearly  three  years  ago 
p^o^on:^  ::::::::::::: ::::^o^T^':y  \  contributes  several  jungent^  paragraph 


JimV,'r.'.\\\\\\\\\\\\'.'.J.'FVrrpir  Ma.^.DoiKUd  :  as  introduction  to  the  printed  text.  Om 

.\ndrpw!!  Bramwpll  FletchcT  -  ■     '^>-   ' 


ROLAND  HAYES 

Roland  Hayes  gave  a  song  recital  at 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening.  The  dis- 
tinguished Negro  tenor's  concert  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  House,  Roxbury,  the  Boston 
Urban  League,  Roxbury,  and  Resthaven 
(120  Fisher  avenue,  Parker  Hill,  Bos- 
ton)—institutions  whose  work  lies 
among  the  Negroes  of  Boston.  The 
following  was  his  program:  Dolcunente 
In  tuon  leggiadro  and  Pack  Clouds 
Away  (Handel);  Sel  nur  still  (J-  W. 
Franck);  Die  Nebensonnen,  and  Wohin 
(Schubert);  Die  Nachtigal,  Sonntag, 
and  Dein  blaues  Auge  (Brahms); 
Nocturne  (Cesar  Franck);  J'ai  presque 
neur  (Faure);  Le  Perroquet  rouge 
(Blair  Fairchild);  Le  The  (KoechUn) ; 
Negro  Spirituals— Go  Down.  Moses;  By 
and  By;  Made  my  Vow;  Good  News. 
Percival  Parham  was  the  accompanist. 

Mr  JIaves  delighted  his  hearers  as 
usual  By  "the  never  failing  charm  and 
instinctive  appropriateness  of  his  mus- 
ical style.  As  ever,  he  inspired  their 
respect  by  the  intense  sincerity,  the 
simple  dignity,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  applause-seeking  triclcs  by  which 
this  singer  rises  so  far  above  the  herd. 
No  over-ready  abandonment  or  tne 
mood  induced  by  a  song,  just  ended,  m 
order  to  smirk  In  anticipation  or  en- . 
joyment  of  applause:  no  obsequious  or  | 
self-complacent  bowing  andl  scraping; 
his  attitude  toward  his  audience  is 
gentlv  courteous,  gently  aloof. 

Each  of  the  two  beautiful  airs  or 
Handel— the  first  in  the  suave,  sracious 
■  Italian  style,  the  second  redolent  of  the 
clear  joyous  freshness  of  the  EnglUh 
country  song— was  ,sung  to  the  manner 
most  befitting  its  character:  botn 
gracefully,  the  one  expressively  but 
without  undue  weight,  the  other  light- 
heartedly  and  with  effortless,  airy 
fiuency.  There  was  a  calm,  sustained, 
-  almost  devotional  beauty  in  the  Bach- 
like "Sei  nur  Still"  of  J.  W.  Franck. 

Of  Mr.  Havea's  Schubert-Brahms 
group,  it  was  the  more  meditative  and 
unhurried  members  that  gave  most 
pleasure,  for  it  was  in  V'.fin— j'^„_P,'^ 
[Nebensonnen."  "NachtigaV  and  Dein 
'blaues  Auge'-that  the  b«auty  of  the 
singer's  voice  could  be  most  enioyec 
anfl  in  which  tone  and  mood  could 
most  truly  be  said  to  blend.  In  the 
French  group  of  songs.  KoechUn  s  ever- 
delightful  "Le  The"  scored  easily  over 
the  others— desDite  the  fact  that  two 
of  them  were  signed  with  the  eminent 
names  of  Cesar  Franck  and  Gabnel 
Faure,  and  sung  with  equally  subtle 
skill  Mr.  Fairchild's  was  a  pointless 
setting  of  an  epigrammatic  Chinese 
poem. 


.'\n<irpwp  •  xjiajii",-iv     itTL,  . 

Sohofipld  James  Oafrj.-. 

Bi-it-c-s  TiiHy  Marshall 

Davi.'s         :/  Ivan  Simpson 

Dr.  Harvev  J.  C.  Nuernt 

MeCoy  Sam  Hardy 

The  ever  increasing  popularity  of 
George  Arliss  in  talking  pictures  means 
that  at  least  oDce  during  the  season 
the  serious-mmded  occasional  motion 
picture  goers  will  find  a  film  that  will 
please  them  in  every  way.  For  the  rest 
of  u.s,  such  a  picture  as  "The  Million- 
aire," now  showing  at  the  Metropolitan 
\  Theatre,  comes  as  a  most  welcome. 
\  peaceful  interlude  m  a  multitude  of 
'  breathless  crime  dramas.  Mr.  Arliss 
does  not  believe  in  exciting  plots,  active 
suspense  or  ardent  love-making,  yet  his 
pictures  are  always  interesting,  and  his 
acting  is  so  smooth,  so  finished,  so 
knowing  and  so  generally  delightful 
that  he  could  make  the  dullest  subject 
entertaining.  Not,  however,  that  "The 
Millionaire"  is  dull — tav  from  it;  it  is 
the  quiet,  gently  humorous  story  of  an 
American  business  man — suggesting  a 
^combination  of  Henry  Ford  and  John 


of  these  paragraphs  seems  worth  quot 
ing  here,  "In  an  age  when  the  theafr 
seems  imprisoned  in  a  vise  if  lltera 
and  superficial  realism,  a  paradise  lo  , 
the  journeymen  and  hacks  who  infes  *  . 
the  Authors  League  of  America,  and  ii 
a  day  when  the  successful  portrayal  o 


a  aay  wnen  xnc  succt:.-,5.iui  jjuiwaj^a.  u  - 
a  newspaper  reporter  is  accomplished  b  W 


attaching  to  the  person  of  the  actor 
hip-fiask  and  a  copy  of  the  America 
Mercury,  it  is  soothing  and  reassurin 
to  stumble  on  a  stage  reporter  who  be 
gins  an  interview  in  this  innocent  fash 
ion:  'Is  it  true,  Madame,  that  you  wer 
the  victim  of  a  Peeping  Tom?" 
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lie  victim  ui  a  i  i..i-ij*ii&  iv**.. 

That,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  man  iho  is  a 


rich  lines  which  have  been  retained  i 
this  screen  version  of  a  play  which  ha 
had  no  parallel  as  a  two-fisted,  inso 
lent  and  unfettered  narrative  of  a  typ 
of  newsmen  now  presumably  obsolet 
in  the  East  but  quite  likely  to  exif 
still  in  wliat  the  film  slyly  calls  " 
mythical    kingdom,"    but   which  tr 
Messrs.  Hecht  and  McArthur  knew  t 
be  Chicago.      Its  central  figures  ai 
Hildy  Johnson,  described  by  the  authoi 
|ias  "a  happy-go-lucky  Swede  with 
D.  Rockerfeller — who  is  forced  to  take  h  pants-kicking  sense  of  humor,"  a  rt 
a  vacation  and  finds  himself  desperate  ;  porter  on  the  "e  of  a  hanging  t^^^^^^^ 
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with  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Arliss  made 
the  same  story  in  silent  form  half  a 
dozen  years  ago  under  the  title  of  "The 
Conquering  Power." 

Earl  Derr  Biggers  wrote  the  story, 
"Idle  Hands,"  from  which  "The  Mil- 
llionaire"  ■was  adapted  for  the  screen, 
and  Frank  Stockton  once  handled  the 
same  subject  in  a  book  of  short  stories. 
Both  authors  had  the  same  idea,  that 
v/hile  a  busy  rich  man  may  require  a 
rest,  the  real  way  to  cure  him  is  to 
change  his  occupation  and  get  his  mtod 
busy  on  some  other  form  of  activity. 
James  Alden,  multi-millionaire  automo- 
bile manufacturer,  leaves  his  business 
and  goes  West  to  regain  his  strength. 
For  six  months  he  does  nothing  but 
obey  the  doctor's  orders.  Then,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  hustling  insurance  agent, 
he  decides  to  buy  a  half  mterest  in  a 
gasoline  filling  station.  The  purchaser 
of  the  other  half  is  a  good  looking  boy, 
Bill  Men-.ck.  They  soon  find  that 
Peterson,  the  man  who  sold  the  station 
to  them,  had  cheated,  for  their  station 
is  made  useless  as  soon  as  the  new  state 
highway  opens. 

Alden,  angry  and  amused  at  havmg 
been  taken  in,  gets  Bill  to  borrow  money 
from  his  aunt  to  start  a  new  station  of 
their  own.  Bill,  ignorant  of  Alden's 
identity— he  had  called  himself  Charles 
Miller— suggests  that  they  borrow  from 
Alden.  Of  course,  "Miller"  won't  hear 
of  it.  The  aunt  loans  the  money,  the 
station  is  erected  and  soon  does  a 
thriving  business,  so  thrlvmg,  to  fact, 
that  Peterson  is  obUged  to  buy  it  out  at 

a  high  price  in  order  to  keep  going. 
Meantime,  a  romance  has  sprung  up 
between  Bill  and  Alden's  daughter, 
and  everything  ends  in  the  pleasantest 
way  possible. 

George  Arliss,  venturmg  to  play  an 
American  on  the  screen  for  the  first 
time,  is  his  usual  delightful  self,  and 
his  English  accent  is  as  pronounced  as 
ever.  None  the  less,  he  makes  you  ac- 
cept Alden,  not  only  as  an  American  but 
also  as  a  thoroughly  good  sort.  The 


role  is .«  h™ou|.  ^^^^^^t^l; 
portunities  f  or  reveaimg  ^^^^^ 

P?'^''^'deli¥htfully  af  Mrs.  Alden  and 

&™fvn  SpP      «■  '^l^^'"™^^  cl^rves  praise  lor  anc 

?,«vS^Marine?s  Is  a  g«>d-lookmg.  man-   ..|        ^.^^     ^he  fugltlv 

?v  Bill  ''^^l  P^°^T,7^airr'  patheticaUy  ready  1 

■^l  roles  is  contributed  by  Jamr.,  || 
Sey'x^n  Simpson  and  Noah 


one  Williams  for  shootmg  a  Negro  p( 
llceman.    who   has    become  callouse 
through  15  years  of  police  work  and, 
about  to  depart  for  New  York  for  h 
wedding  to  the  pretty  niece  of  tl 
owner    of    a    prosperous  advertisir 
agency.    Hildy's  managing  editor,  cui 
ning,  resourceful,  wholly  without  prli 
ciples  or  conscience,  is  determined 
keep  Hildy  in  the  game.   The  dramat 
incidents    which   develop    during  tl 
progress  of  this  unequal  combat,  tj 
parade  of  characters  representing  tl 
occupants  of  the  press  room  of  ti 
criminal  court  building  and  the  ofllcia 
and  crooks  who  Invade  that  room 
divei-s  times,  and  above  all  the  cand 
of  speech  which  leaves  the  more  tir 
orous  auditors  gasping,  make  the  pis 
Mr.  Milestone  has  done  more  tni 
present  a  photographic  replica,  i 
wisely  enough,  confines  most  oi  t 
action  to  that  mad  reporters'  room, 
does  the  play;  but  he  frequently  gc 
afield  to  indicate  •w'hat  is  happeni. 
off-stage.    He  shows  the  testing  ol  t 
gallows,  the  hom.e  of  Peggy  Grant,  H< 
dy's  sweetheart,  the  escape  of  the  co 
demncd  Williams  through  the  stupiQ' 
iof  the  sheriff,  the  kidnapping  of  M 
Grant,  and  other  incidents..  These  c 
'  tours  in  no  degree  slow  up  the  pa- 
They  do  give  the  story  broader  W 
and  a  neater  balance.    The  astcmndi 
frankness  of  dialogue,  a.s  the  print 
text  di-sclosed  it.  has  been  modtf 
deftly,  yet  has  been  noticeably  wea 
ened.    Even  the  famous  tag,  delivei 
by  Walter  Bums,  has  been  retained^ 
a  cunning  ruse.    As  he  telephone  . 
structions  for  the  arrest  at  LaPoi 
Ind..  of  his  runaway  reporter  after  p 
senting  liim  with  a  gold  timepiece, 
employs  a  low  epithet  as  he  accu 
Johnson    of    stealing  ■  his  watch, 
noise  •which  cannot  be  traced  cov 
one  syllable  of  that  epithet  as  he  t 
llows  it  into  the  telephone;  but  there 
'  no  mistaking  what  he  meant  to  say 
Mr.  Menjou,  smartly  tailored,  gi 
an  adroit  performance  as  Walter  Bui 
the  more  commendable  that  it  em*r 
pates  him  from  a  dull  round  of  r 
tines  roles.    Mr.  O'Brien  seemed  f 
cral  degrees  removed  from  the  rou 
neck  Hildv,  bounced  about  by  fate, 
was  too  polite  to  be  true;  his  hyste 
were  lacking  in  heartinc-ss.    Mr.  h 
ton  was  comic  as  the  fastidious 
porter,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  good  as 
inconstant  sheriff.  The  four  female  r 
were  discreetly  played,  and  Mr.  St 
deserves  praise  for  another  finely 
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iu.M,.,  n„  >.  .,.  crlticLsm  of  any  801-1,  completely.  Either 

„  ~    M  iicott   William  Powfli  you  uke  them  or  j  ^  .  don  i. 

"  :  '  "f-^,  Vir.ii^'LJm'irim"     This  time  Bert  V,  nefler  plays  a  rich 

'  "\  .  .ouberi  Kmnv  and  rxLTsslvcly  mci    youiis  man,  Wen- 

■.'.V.'. .'.  •  <^^''V       dell  riraham,  who  ,:.  in  Io\  e  with  Betty 

I      „   Harnnijton.    BettyV-  Aunt  Minnie  dis- 

l,'        ■'  ri-Biik  AiuiiiRim  approves-  of  him  thoroughly  on  the 

MP-    lilAninn!  Maii.le  Turner  Gnntmi  ground  that' he  never  hiis  amounted  to 

"Ladifs'  Man."  current  screen  attrac-  anytliing  and  never  will.   To  prove  his  l.u„......^^^c  '■-~;^-"""r^r- .  ."Tnf.mlllftr 

>n  at  the  Uptown  Olympla  and  Pen-  importance  Wendell  buy.  a  revolution  composition  signed  with  an  unfamiliar 

^  Thoatres,  was      the  books  at  the  }Sea^s  th^afhe'wiU  b«omo°ufng  o^  theT'^l'e  Interpretation  of  the  symphony 
iram.nuu  studios  long  before  it  was  death  or  deposition  of   the   reigning  j  was  «\<^uently  m<^^^^ 
r>ally  nmde  into  a  picture.   Originally  monarch.   Arriving  in  El  Doranla.how-       rj„^f"ng   o  ta^^ 
trn-  d   for  William  Powell,  it  w^as  ^ver,  he  discovers  that  the  reigning  i  ccUent  musician,  Mr.  StocK.  aiQ  lo  uio 

.     T^-..i  r  ..t   -k/rr  TJmvpU  1.    -r  ^-.ij  nt'hov   than  OrCneStratlOn 


UP  rOAVN,  OLYMPIA  AND  FENWAtj 
rodicfi  Man" 


,10.     ihat  the 
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'"il'.'jltt^i public;  they  make  i-  -pk  laugh  loMdly 
by  i'<u-,v  and  heartily  and  jm  this  respect  baffle 


111    lull  of'Ufe'th^t  is  cOTttBRi'  • 

.  near  far-off  srencs,  and  this 
it  the  borrowing  of  real  or  .spurl- 
ou.  inlk-songs".  No  one  Unows  what 
"Isle  joyeu.'e"  Debu.viy  had  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  piano  piece.  This 
!"Rio  Grande"  flows  through  a  country 
las  undefined,  and  empties  Into  a  harbor 
:  unsounded,  unknown  to  any  pilot. 
Therefore  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Lambert's 
I  fancy  makes  captive  the  hearer.  Seldom 
In  Symphony  hall  has  there  been  so 
instant,  spontaneous,  so  prolonged,  so 
tumultuous  recognition  of  an  unfamiliar 


1   for  William  Powell,  it  w^as  g^.^,.         discovers  that  the  reigning  i  ccueno  muMuian,  ^';V^,,'S";r"i^hn'^the 
iifi.>  loPaulLuka.s-when  Mr.  Powell  monarch  aforesaid  is  none  Other  than  orchestration  of     ^ubla  iOito  tn^ 
^cldrd  that  the  leading  role  would  not  and  old  friend.  Zander  Ulyteses  Park-  ""ore.ssion  made  yesterday  was  not  so 
low  him  in  a  favorable  llght^and  hursl,  who  won  the  crown  from  the 
nallv    came    back    to    Mr.    Powell,  torevlous  Incumbent  by  shooting  dice, 
'het'her  Paramount  wished  to  give  Mr.  (of  course,  Wendell  cnn't  exterminate 
owell  a  bad  send-off— he  has  now  left  (zander,  and  what  with  Aunt  Minnie 
lem  for  Warner  Brothers— we  cannot  {iL<;approvlng  of  him  every  other  mo- 
ly  for  sure,  but  it  is  the  second  unsym- Wif-nt  and  Betty  beseeching  him  to  do 
athctic  part  In  succession  that  he  has  [iomcthing,  life  becomes  rather  hectic, 
een  called  on  to  play.  Mr.  Powell  pro-  j  Further  annoyed  by  the  Insistence  of 
-sses  not  to  enjoy  playing  heroes,  but  the  agepts — who  had  sold  him  the 
ne  can  imagine  that  he  would  still  1^  revolution  for  $100,000— that  Zander  be 

killed,  Wendell  finds  his  difficulties  at 


an  end  when  a  large  bomb,  supposed 
to  be  dropped  on  Zander,  lands  in  the 
public  square  and  starts  an  oil-gusher. 


njoy  playing  roles  like  the  one  he  has 
1  "Ladles'  Man."  The  story  Is  un- 
leasant,  the  treaysnent  omat3  and 
lelodr.iniatic,  and  there  Is  no  actor 
live  who  could  make  the  central  figure, 
ames  Darricott,  anything  but  unat- 
ractive.  He  is  a  despicable  person,  this 
lan  who  lives  by  selling  the  Jewelry 
Iven  him  by  wealthy  women;  too  lazy 
0  earn  a  living,  yet  given  to  preaching 
bout  a  civilization  that  allows  thou- 
and.s  of  young  men  and  women — not 
0  mention  their  parents — to  get  drunk 
vei-y  night. 

James  Darricott,  man  about  town, 
dler  and  opportunist,  accepts  the  gifts 
.nd  the  attention  lavished  on  him  by 
he  wealthy  Mrs.  Horace  Fendley,  giv-  „  , 

ng  sparingly  of  his  company  in  return.  |  a  picture? 

.Irs.  Fendley,  to  make  things  worse,  l   ,  ^  „  „, 

las  a  very  attractive  daughter,  Rachel,  |  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
iho  is  also  Infatuated  with  the  Irre 


impre.sslon  made  yesterday  was  not  so 
vivid  as  that  made  by  the  first  perfom- 
anco  a  dozen  years  ago.  Arc  the  wings 
of  the  ••Fire-Bird"  drooping''  Are  Its 
feathers  no  longer  of  dazzUng  gold?  Is 
tlierc  too  much  of  Rimsky-Kor.sakov  in 
the  suite  and  not  enough  of  the  Stra- 
\  ia*y  of  "Patrouchka"  and  other  later 
works?  The  Prlnccs.ses  still  disport 
themselves  in  a  charming  manner,  but 
Katschei's  subjects  are  only  ••infernal 
in  their  dance  by  courtesy  of  the  com- 

^°The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week, 
public  square  and  starts  an  ou-gusner  the  last  "l^Oth  season, 
The  assassination  Is  called  off,  Wendell  follows   Wa^^e^  P^^^  tS  "The 

and  zander  declare  a  republic,  and  ^[f'^^^^er^,  ^P'^^^^^^^l'^it^Z  "Till 
Aunt  Minnie  withdraws  her  objections  Afternoon  oi  ^^""'^  ^  Beetho- 

to  the  wedding  bells.      Bert  Wheeler^  EuMegeU  MeiTy^^^^^   

and  Robert  Woolsey  are  about  as  usual, , 
and  with  the  fresher  material  and  fun-,  SPATS  AND  COLLARS 

nler  Jokes,  might  be  better  than  that     ,  J^xtj  j^j.^  ^  ^ 

Dorothy  Lee  makes  a  charmingly  viva^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

clous  Betty,  and  Edna  May  Oliver  isi  . ,    ^  ^,     .■        «  xti„i,^ioc  tj^nrr 

^ften  gefiuinely  amusing  as  the  for-';  It  was  said  at  the  time  of  Nicholas  Long- 
bidding  militant  Aunt  Minnie.  In  con-  .^orth's  death  that  when  he  first  came  to 
elusion,  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  Mr.).^  j^^j^^  j.^^^  ^  congressman  his  ability  was 
T^L'VZt  trn^eTt'tt;fe^hfmfkl^  m.derrate^  because  he  wore  spats.  In  other 
■  ■     -  E.  L.  H.    iwords,  he|  did  not  submit  to  the  prevalent  stand- 

ardization in  dress.    The  American  travelling 
abroad  is/ known  by  his  boots;  if  he  should  sport 
istlble  James.    M^th'er  and,  daughter  I  By  PHILIP  HALE  spats  a^d  be  reticent,  he  might  pass  for  an 

ire  violently  Jealous,  while  Anthony  ;   The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  Englishman. 

='endlcy,  son  of  the  former  and  brother  phony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  con-  Perhaps  the  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
)f  the  latter,  disapproves  with  ve-  iductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
lemence.  Only  Mr.  Fendley  remains  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
apparently  oblivious.  Mrs.  Fendley's follows:  Schubert,  Symphony,  C 
Uamond  and  emerald  bracelets,  sold  by  major,  No.  7.  Griffes,  "The  Pleasure 
Darricott  to  an  obliging  jeweler,  supply  bome  of  Kubia  Khan."  Lambert,  "The 
ilm  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  iRlo  Grande,"  for  chorus,  orchestra  and 
hat  his  taste  could  demand.  All  Is  jsolo  pianoforte  (Mr.  Sanroma,  pianist; 
;omparatlvcly  well,  for  him,  at  least,  ifirst  time  in  Boston).   Stravinsky,  suite 

antil  he  meets  Norma  Page.  from  the  ballet  "The  Fire-Bird."    The    _    „  . 

She  is  a  calm,  handsome,  strikingly  'Japanese  visitors  sat  in  an  improvlsedi      admit  that  the  prejudice  Is  imreasonable 
jood-looking  young  woman,  who,  while  !box  in  the  first  balcony  on  the  right-  plHprlv  epntleman  with  shoes  shining 

attracted  to  Darricott,  disapproves  so  hand  side,  facing  the  stage.  As  they  'ha,t  an  ejderly  gentleman  ^^^^  ^"^^^"''y"* 
I'iolently  of  his  manner  of  living  that  entered  the  orchestra  and  audience  md  protruding  from  neat  brown  spats  is  a 
she  takes  him  to  task  for  it  when  he  rose  In  respectful  greeting.  :heering  sight;  a  reproach  to  the  careless  If 

ventures  to  tell  her  that  he  loves  her.  Dr  Koussevitzky  is  to  be  thanked  ^  slovenly  beholder;  nor  is  a  young  feUow, 
Her  behavior  seems  a  bit  unlikely,  after  heartily  for  Introducmg  Lamberts  'Rio  ■>  • 

the  scenes  that  she  witnesses  in  Darri-  Grande,"  and  with  the.  assistance  of  spruce,  natty,  with  spate  of  white  and  black 
cottfs  apartment,  when  Rachel,  having  the  valiant  Cecilia  Society  that  had  checks,  an  invitation  to  Joves  thunderbolt.  But 
had  loo  much  to  drink,  threatens  to  been  thoroughly  trained  by  Mr  Fiedler,  ' 
kill  him  if  he  doesn't  marry  her.  None  and  with  the  brilliant  Mr  Sanroma, 
the  less,  Norma  agrees  to  marry  him  givmg  a  performance  that  must  be 
if  he  will  reform.  Fate  Intervenes— and  reckoned  as  one  of  this  seasons 
it  was  about  time— and  Horace  Fendley,  events.    Not  that  "The  Rio  Giande  is 
by  no  means  as  uninterested  as  he  has      chef  d  oeuvre  for  the  highest  ,  jot 
appeared,  hurls  Darricott  to  his  death  pat  it  is  •■epoch-making,   a  tern  tnat 
f^om  the  37th  floor  of  the  hotel  In     ^PP^'^d  to  alm^^^^^^ 
which  a  gi^at  historical  ball  was  about  f      '^''"JP*^^^ ^ff Henri,  wri?- 
to  take  place.  Fendley  then  takes  Dar-  5^^„l«,°v,''         v/rv  nf  w^nanws  but 

ricotfs  place  at  the  head  of  the  grand  i^'&-Jt  of  aU  joyoTs'  and  ..o..   

i!?^fio^'th»^^^^^"  ZVi^l^\?^  ^^r/.'JS?'  lexhilaratlng.  We  all  have  been  taught  least  insignia.  A  poet  is  no  longer  expected 
can    fJ?m  toedooT^av  t°  take  music  too  seriously.    We  have  ^  look  like  the  village  Idiot  with  eyes  wildly 

can^from.Jhe  doorway,.   .....    Ustened^  this  sea^^^^^^^^^^^ 

vailed  lugubriously  and  discordantly;  surely  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  banker, 
to  others  who  have  endeavored  to  give 'pianists,  except  perhaps  in  small  German 
rhythmical  expression  to  the  inexpres- .^^^^^^         ^^^^  j^j.  ^^^^^  j^oat  over  their 

b?auty°on?hfmuc^-h"^?of  Sit? '.shoulders  a  la  Liszt.    Mr.  Gieseking.  for  ex- 


n-owd  against  spats  is  partly  due  to  the  word 
tself.  If  a  "gent"  wears  "pants"  he  might 
;asily  be  accused  of  donning  "spats";  the  word 
ike  the  thing  itself  is  an  abbreviation  of 
'spatterdashes";  which  are  a  kind  of  long 
;aiter  or  legging  to  keep  trousers  or  stockings 
"rom  being  spattered,  especially  in  riding.  Let 


in  either  case  there  is  a  flouting  of  the 
standardization  dear  to  the  American  who 
must  wear  the  "correct"  hat,  the  cravat  that 
is  "the  thing"  and  so  on,  from  collar  to  hose. 
Ala.^,  if  spats  were  commonly  known  as 
"gaiters,"  the  prejudice  would  be  the  same! 

If  uniformity  is  to  be  approved,  there  should 
be  appropriate,  identifying  dress  for  each  pro- 
fession,' trade,  calling;  or  there  might  be  at 


Not  all  William  Powell's  finished  act- 
ing, careful  nonchalance  and  well 
tailored  clothes  could  make  Darricott 
anything  but  a  contemptible  cad,  and 
the  spectator  was.  often  conscious  of  his 
profound  distaste  for  the  role.  The  be.st 
acting  in  the  film  was  done  by  the 
always  intelligent  and  attractive  Kay 
Francis,  as  Norma  Page,  and  by  Carole 
Lombard — now  rapidly  increasing  her 
reputation  as  a  dramatic  actress — 5i  the 
role  of  Rachel  Fendley.  Olive  Tell's 
Mrs.  Fendley  was  plausible,  handsome 


U^UULl^  --^"^  —   -■■ 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  "original"  in  saying 
nothin,^.  Too  many  heat'nen  have  furi- 
ously raged;  too  many  of  the  people 
makers  of  music  and  hearers  of  the 


ample,  might  be  a  prosperous  stockbroker  or  a 
renowned  gj-necologist.  No  one,  looking  at 
Messrs.  Horowitz  and  Iturbi  -s^-ould  at  once  say: 


makers  or  music  ana  nearers  oi  me      — ~    ,  ,  .,t      i       j  c 

younger  generation,  have  imagined  a  i"Piarust  ;  nor  would  Messrs.  Heifetz  and  Spaia- 


vain  thing. 
But  here  comes  young  Mr.  Lambert 
-  ■         ■       •  Sache- 


jvirs.  xenuicy  was  piausioie,  nanosome     But  here  comes  young  Mr.  i 
and  desperate,  while  Gilbert  Emery,  a  who  taking  a  charming  poem  by 
quiet,  gentlemanly  actor,  if  ever  there  verell  Sitwell  as  a  source  of  inspiration, 
was  one,  wassuccessf ul  as  Fendley  until  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  interlinear 
the  Incredible  melodrama  of  the  final  Itran.slatlon  Into  tones.,,  The  words,  the  _ 

sequence.  The  production  is  handsomely  Iscenes  evoked  by  the  poet  feed  th«  com-  "       rppvet  to  learn  that  English  clergv 

mounted  and  smoothly  directed.  poser's  fancy,  quicken  his  imagination,  i^vo^'^s-   We  regret  to  jeam  tnat  -e-ngi^  ciergj 

E.  L  B.         —  ,     ,  ^        u  liri.Vtnmen  are  more  and  more  givmg  up  the  clerical 

>  which  Is  not  sluggish,  much  less,  lacV  y^row^c  "thpv  f^el  that  it  mav  cause 

ing    Mr.  Lambert  has  both  fancy  andicoHar  because    tney  leei  inat  n;  may  cause 


Ing,  taking  their  walk  abroad,  be  known  at 
once  as  fiddlers. 

Clergymen  of  certain  denominations  are 
recognized  by  their  collars,  staunchly  and 
starchly  orthodox,  defying  Satan  and  all  his 


Con4 


jr.iii 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Cracked  Nuts" 

An  .-iU.tai'KfnF  errren  romerty  hv  Tv,nri,  his  orchestra  and  lor  me  pianist  a  m  contact  ana  intcriere  witn  me  estaoiisn- 
MarLp.iM  and  Ai  Eoa5tv.rir:  djie.npd  b.v  Ert- i  cadenza.  It  is  true  there  are  words  f^r       j.       those  friendly  relations   which  are 

mx^  'Jim  ?he^  Ki'n'^  ^L?""  i        ^^"'"^  ^  ^"1.-*.''?-?'"?^.'?  fi^  »c=pT,Hal   t«  .ffpetiv*  ^-nrk  "     With   thP  tradl- 

t  I  TTi.   i->  i_i         .  — ^   .      .    ■  f^nifVi^T*  ion 


ing.  Mr.  Lambert  nas  ooin  mnvy      -         ^  ,  ^-^   

imagination  to  which  he  gives  free  retalembarrassment  to  people  w»i.h  whom  they  come 
for  his  orchestra  and  for  the  pianist'a'in  contact  and  interfere  with  the  establlsh- 

^^j^^rtfy     T*-  1..  frVioro  nrp  wnrri.<;  fcir'   _.i_x.._^_  


By  PHILl 

A  collection  of  es.says,  lectures  and 
reviews  by  Carl  Engel  Is  published  with 
the  title  "Discords  Mingled, •'  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  of  New  York.  It  Is  a  hand- 
somely printed  volume  of  232  page.s 
with— mlrablle  dlctu;  eleven  page.^  g 
3f  index.  The.se  essay.s — and  the  word  r 
'essay"  might  cover  the  other  articles  -  j 
were  contributions  to  various  peri'di  ( 
cals.  The  book  Is  dedicated  to  the  m'  u  -  j 
ory  of  Oscar  G.  Sonneck,  Mr.  En^;/  i  s 
predecessor  at  the  Congre,s.sional 
Llbrai-y  department  of  music  at  Wash-  g 
Ington  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Musical 
Quarterly,  New  York,  and  the  active 
head  of  the  Schlrmer  publishing  house. 
Mr.  Engel  pays  Sonneck  an  affection- 
ate tribute  In  his  short  preface  and  adds 
as  a  whimsical  apology  for  the  reprint- 
ing of  his  essays:  "If  a  '.y  one  know.s 
that  too  much  music,  and  certainlv  far 
too  much  about  music,  k  being  written 
nowadays,  it  should  be  the  grave-dig- 
ging librarian.  In  spite  of  such  knowl- 
edge, to  fling  prudence  to  the  wlnd.s 
and  deliberately  add  to  the  glut  by  un- 
earthing what  already  reposed  in  the 
burial  ground  of  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine seems  doubly  and  unpardonably 
rash.  Yet  even  a  grave-digger,  in  san- 
guine moments,  is  liable  to  beget  off- 
spring. And  concerning  it  he  is  apt 
to  have  the  same  Illusions  and  main- 
tain the  same  pretensions  that  animate 
a  less  macabre  parent.  It  rests  with  the 
children  whether  or  not  the  father  shall 
be  forgiven." 


"Schubert's  Fame"  and  "The  Beet- 
hoven Week  in  Vienna"  might  come 
under  the  head  of  memorial  or  anni- 
versary essays,  but  they  are  not  too 
biographical,  not  perfunctorily,  not  ex- 
uberantly laudatory.  Mr.  Engel's  ac- 
knowledged erudition  does  not  deaden 
his  style  nor  strangle  his  humor.  He 
writes  sympathetically  about  Schu- 
bert's love  of  good  fellowship  of  the 
••reading  circle"  that  died  of  too  much 
beer-drinking  and  sausage  eating.  What 
If  Schubert  had  lived  to  take  les.sons  In 
counterpoint  of  Sechter,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  office  with  a  fixed  in- 
come? He  was  not  a  famous  personage 
when  he  died.  "The  dead  have  a  way, 
sometimes,  of  taking  from  Death  the 
last  trick  with  the  Joker  of  posthumous 
fame." 

Hearing  the  performance  In  'Vienna 
of  a  cantata  by 'Beethoven  Mr.  Engel 
noted  that  youthful  faces  were  in  the 
minority    among    the    ladies    of  the 
chorus.    "Long-handled  lorgnettes  helpj 
the  eyesight,  but  not  the  voice.  .  .  .1 
It  Is  not  a  concert  in  the  ordinary! 
sense;  it  is  not  quite  so  good,  and  yetl 
better."     In   the  cemetery  Mascagnil 
••stands  before  the  heap  of  ribbons  anc 
wreaths,  with  the  tragic  mask  of  grief, 
while  from  every  angle  photographers  i 
•snap'  him  and  the  tombstone.    A  cem- 
etery is  dangerous  ground.    As  a  stage 
it  must  be  reverently  used." 

There  is  one  other  articfle  atoot. 
Beethoven.  It  may  be  remembered  that , 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  in  his  interesting  1 
book,  ••The  Unconscious  Beethoven,"  at  - / 
tributed  the  cause  of  Beethoven'^ 
deafness  to  what  has  been  euphemisti-1 
cally  called  the  Neapolitan  disease. 
(Walt  Whitman  called  it  "The  bad 
disorder").  Now  Mr.  Newman  was  noi 
the  first.  Mr.  Engal,  knowing  that 
Beethoven  was  no  Joseph,  nor  Sir 
Galahad;  that  a  "large  dose  of  sen- 
suality" is  •'a  natural  attribute  of  the 
creative  vigor  and  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment," combats  valiantly  the  methods 
by  which  Mr.  Newman  arrives  at  his 
conclusion  and  dismisses  him  with  the 
statement  that  according  to  our  present 
knowledge  Beethoven's  deafness  was  '•not 
caused  by  syphilis  either  congenital  or 
contracted."  Not  that  Beethoven  needs 
shielding.  "We  must  be  reconciled  to 
the  whims  of  nature,  which  dooms  the 
spirit  who  conceives  the  music  of  3 
'Credo  in  Unum  Deum'  to  pursue  in- 
differently pretty  Grabennymphen  or 
unkempt  servant  wenches,  to  become 
flesh  in  their  embrace."  Mr.  Engel  also 
has  much  to  say  about  Mr.  Newman'^ 
discovery  of  Beethoven's  musical  "fingci^ 
prints''  the  figures  of  "three  ascending 
notes  that  come  in  about  the  same 
place  relatively  to  the  melodic  design 
as  a  whole,  and  are  unconsciously  used 
to  perform  the  same  expressive  func- 
tion." 


 ;^iiif%«';;^^  is  delightfully  extravagan^t  but  not  at^         anecdotes,  warrantable  profanity  in  times 

...  ^,.^..rdus   Stanley  Fields  '  Thomas  Heywood  s  madman  beating  fcr""'      ,  ^  j  i. 

RevT^huTmiW,- g"'.^'^^-  Clark  I  drum.    He  Is  an  appreclator  and  i'of  need.    Camiot  bishops  and  archbishops  en- 
Nvhat  to  some'is'thP  hPW  nf  hul^    "t^li^er  of  the  finer  qualities  of  Jazz  buljforce  the  wearing  of  the  collar?   Awkward  mls- 
ourfunXT  be  t*o%tol^rs*merU^^^  ''-^'r^^'^f  "^^^  the  putting  of  it  aside."  Ili 

series  of  ancient  jokes  strung  togetW  ^""^Vhv  "mf  extra^gance   and  an  English  clergyman  really  wishes  to  presend 
Dly  a. good  deal  depends  on  the  f  J'^hp^lnn^  worldlv  annearance  he  misht  nut  on  a  flow-1 


i 


L°o'd'l^  th!c°rof.rUai  '^^.^i^^^^^^^^^  -o-^ldly  appearance  he  might  put  on  a  flow-] 

Uke  ''S-acked  Cts''   cu^^^^^^  academic  conservatism  ered  or  sunset  waistcoat;  even  a  cravat  offl 

fe';V.ve  afthe  Ne'^w  I:  P.  Kei  S  Thea  r?  f  ^he  timid,  the  sticklers  for  ^PPJO^^^ fiery  red. 
Certainly  yesterday's  quota  of  spccta-   ^ °™'         "^f'^l,^°Lu^l  %c^-'-'~ 
tors  seemed  to  have  a  nerfectlv  wn^.   approbation  of  any  owlish  pre 

Mr.  Lambert's  "Rio  Grande 


^^r^^^^"^  ^perfe^y^^w^o^^:   ap^l^b^ti^n^f         owl^h  professor 
>rful  time  listening  to  Bert  Wheeler  '    M'""  Lambert's  "Rio  Grande is  not 
Pnhert    Woolsey  mispronounce 


There  are  Interesting  pages  about 
Payne  and  "Home.  Sweet  Home";  "The 
Mozart  Couple"  in  which  Constance 
finds  an  amused  apologist.  '•She  was  a 
child  of  her  day,  almost  as  light  and 
giddy  a  day  as  our  own.  She  com- 
mitted the  modish  sin  of  having  per- 
mitted a  •chapeau' — a  duae — to  measurf 
the  calf  of  her  leg  with  a  colored  ribbon 
in  the  sight  of  other  people.  Knee- 
long  skirts  now  make  unnecessary  such, 
investigation.  One  hundred  and  liftjj 
years  ago  it  formed  a  sort  of  parlod 
game."    There  is  an  admirable  chaptejj 


Tlie  Xlieatpe 


^  By  PHILIP  HALE        '  O  ' 

"The  Truth  Game,"  a  comedy  by  Ivor  Novcllo,  will  oe  seen  at  the  Wilbiir 
Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The  first  perfomtance  In  New  York  was  on 
December  27.  1930,  at  the  Ethel  Barrymore  Tlieatre.  (There  had  been  per- 
formances in  Newark.)  The  chief  parU  were  takn  by  Phoebe  Poster— 
Rosine  prowne,  who  will  lose  her  fortune  if  she  remarries;  Blllie  Burke— 
Evelyn  Brandson,  who  sending  her  friends  to  certain  shops  gains  commis- 
sions; Viola  Tree,  as  Lady  John  Culver,  a  big.  awkward,  self-conscious  girl; 
Ivor  kovello.  Max  Clement  in  love  with  Phoebe,  audacious  in  wooing;  A.  G. 
Andrews  as  Sir  Joshua  Grimshaw.  They  and  the  other  characters  of  course 
live,  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  Maj-falr  of  polite  comedies.  The  title 
4t  the  play  is  derived  from  the  scene  in  which  the  characters  are  obliged 
to  give  their  opinions  of  the  others  without  thought  of  idle  compliment  and 
sparing  of  feelings. 

"The  Truth  Game"  was  produced  In  London  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
October  5,  1928.  The  playbiU  then  named  H.  E.  S.  Davidson  as  the  author. 
Rosina  was  played  by  Lily  Elsie;  Evelyn  by  Lilian  Braithwaite;  Lady  Joan 
Culver  by  Viola  Tree;  Sir  Joshua  Grimshaw  by  Frederick  Volpe. 

Mr.  James  Agate  was  interested  in  Miss  Tree's  Lady  Joan,  dowdy,  gawky, 
gauche,  and  thirty-four.  ^  ^  . 

"Whenever  she  embraces  people  ^e  gathers  them  to  her  a  shade  too 
roughly  when  she  sits  down  next  to  anybody  she  sits  a  little  too  closely. 
She  has  no  ease  of  manner,  and  contact  with  her  means  readjustment;  she 
makes  a  room  untidy  merely  by  entering  it.  The  poor  wretch  is,  in  fact, 
Caddy  Jellaby  all  over  again."  But  one  of  her  good  points  is  that  she  eats 
apples  before  breakfast.  Evelj-n  says  to  her  in  the  play:  "My  dear,  you  look 
charmiivg.  But  why  dress  like  a  giraffe?"  While  Mr.  Novello's  Maoc  de- 
scribes himself:  "I  am  a  novelette,  and  a  penny  novelette  at  that. '  Theplay 
was  revived  In  London  at  Daly's  Theatre  on  June  25,  1929,  when  Mr.  Ervine 
declared  that  the  hero  comes  perilously  near  to  being  a  bounder.  The  per- 
formance of  June  25  was  the  285th. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Tree's  first  experience  with  the  stage  was  when  she 
was  5  years  old.  Oscar  Wilde  came  to  read  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance ' 
to  Sir  Herbert  her  father.  When  Wilde  left  Viola  crawled  from  under  the 
table  and  gave  an  imitation  of  Wilde  reading.  She  repeated  this  performance 
to  the  amusement  of  later  visitors,  among  them  George  du  Maurier  and 
Aubi«y  Beardsley.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once  caUed  her  "the  young  lady 
with  too  many  advantages,"  and  when  Sir  Herbert  died  he  encouraged  her 
as  an  actress  by  saying,  "Don't  be  an  orphan."  ^  r..       ^  ,^f«<. 

Her  mother  has  much  to  say  about  her  in  "Herbert  and  I.  the  leading 
dhapter  In  Max  Beerbohm's  "Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree."  Miss  Viola's  con- 
tribution, "My  Father."  to  that  volume  is  noteworthy  for  the  description 
of  ths  'man  In  private  and  in  the  playhouse. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Your  editorial,  "Vanished  Glory,"  In  The  Herald  of  Thursday,  was  most 
interesting  but  with  all  due  respect  to  your  long  experience  in  matters 
theatrical,  I  fear  that  you  overlook  the  importance  of  the  loss  of  The 
road"-  as  the  biggest  reason  why  a  minstrel  show  would  likely  fail.  Never 
in  ail  the  history  of  ndnstrelsy  did  a  road  show  make  any  money  In  the 
big  cities,  nor  was  there  ever  one  that  played  over  a  two  week  stand  in  the 
blgg«t  of  them,  not  even  Jack  Haverly's  "40-<3ount  'em-40''  show,  nor 
Primrose  &  West's  "40  whites  and  30  blacks"  of  1893-4  and  1894-5.  nor  the 
last  M  the  big  shows,  Cohan  &  Harris,  later  George  Evans  Honey  Boys. 
Minstrel  shows  depended  for  their  success  on  the  one  night  stand  and  in 
the  heydey  of  their  popularity  there  were  enough  of  such  towns  and  small 
cSeJ  to^et  a  season  of  40  to  50  weeks  in  New  England  and  New  York 
sta^alone.  Ti-ue,  some  of  the  cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  had  Permanent 
minstrel  companies,  but  they  were  stock  shows  that  changed  their  bms 
weekly.  It  was  a  pretty  poor  stand  that  did  not  turn  out  a  house  of  $1000 
and  considering  salaries  and  expenses  of  those  days  would  be  the  equal  of 
$2000  how.  $12,000  a  week.  Not  bad  even  now. 

Now  as  to  end  men,  whoever  suggested  Al  Jolson  and  Eddie  Cantor  had 
a  scMit  knowledge  of  Negro  comedy,  the  prime  requisite  of  an  end  man. 
I   and  ttlU  less  of  those  available.  Coupled  with  that  they  would  eat  up  the 
receipts  with  salaries  of  two  ends.  Neither  Jolson  nor  Cantor  have  a  Negro 
dlaleS^and  Jolson  was  a  flat  flop  as  an  end  with  Lew  ^o^^f ^t^^^  ^^^^'^ 
1911   Of  competent  ends,  I  can  think  at  the  moment  of  Neil  O'Brien  Mc- 
I  Intyre  &  Heath,  Johnny  King,  John  Gorman,  all  living  and  available, 
though  Mclntyre  &  Heath  would  probably  depiand  too  much  money  to 
'  make  thelr  engagement  practical.  Competent  and  experienced  Interlocutoi^ 
f  Sat  l^n  call  to  mind  and  Uving  are  Dan  Quinlan  and  Vaughn  Comfort 
\  and  there  are  no  doubt  others.  Another  end  I  think  of  is  Jimmy  Wall.  At 
'  any  rate  there  are  plenty  of  men  with-the  personality  ^"f  Presence  re- 
q,iired  of  an  Interlocutor,  to  make  good  with  their  lines  written  for  them., 
e  Men  S^ho  are  now  acting  as  masters  of  ^^/^J^^'ji^ 
I  vaudeville  shows.  Then  for  the  flr.st  part  about  six  good  ballad  ^Ingers^and 
t  one  ot  two  soft  shoe  dancers  and  a  tap  dancer        eaMly  ob  a  ned  at  m«^- 
b  erate-'eaJaries.  and  for  the  olio  there  are  plenty  of  aets  double  and  single 
t  that  could  be  rounded  up,  and  a  man  like  Dan  Quinlan  could  taJce  his  com- 
:  pany,:;t>lack  them  up  and  costume  them,  a«id  put  on  one  of  the  old  master- 
Jleceiof  the  "Fun  on  the  Levee"  type  and  round  ^''^ 
entertainment.  But  would  they  do  baslness  to  any  of  the  theatres  avail- 
i  able  ti)  them,  and  are  there  enough  of  those  Ibeatres  ^  ^^^"^  ^'^^^""J^^} 
think  nati>-*eugh  I  could  wish  there  were.  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  If  such 
a  show  would  play  In  Boston  for  one  profitable  week. 

You  remember  The  Lambs  Minstrels  of  1897  or  thereabout  and  tiie  names 
they  had,  and  they  were  wise  enough  to  make  all  the  cities  save  New  York 
and  Chicago  one  night  stands.  I  believe  they  did  only  a  matinee  In  Boston 
^-ith  the  night  in  Springfield.  Chicago  and  New  ^^''^[^'^J^^Jjl^^ 
two  nights  and  one  matinee.  Sincerely,  FRANK  E.  HATCH. 

April  17,  1931.  ______ 

'       Mr.  Hatch  calls  our  attention  to  the  radio  report  of  WENR  minstrels 
In  Chicago,  published  In  Variety  of  April  15:  _ 

"Minstrels  in  show  business  are  burled  along  with  'Uncle  Tom.  Noth- 
■g  ii  more  thoroughly  passe.   It  might  be  fairly  argued  that  radio  cables 
entertainment  to  unsophisticated  audiences,  but  this  argument  Is  offset 


—  _  ^ 

„  tvi,.  .itkks  and  among  the"unsophl:.»i*gftes  trvai, 
SnSi-^^-ieiJ  ^  S  '.Ld        »ve?.  ^pernio,  a,  .  ,=™  o. 

who  acts  as  laugh  leader."  ^  

Edward  Knobloch  Is  writing  the  English  version  of  "G;"'^  "^J'^J! 
the  production  in  ^^"^^  ^ 

'^S.iTlZiT^^slZ^ZT'^^^^^^     affair,  and  is  natura^. 

drit^dlirAmerlcan  P^^^; -^^jf  ^elTan  did  ^clT  BaTm 

Knobloch  says  he  adheres  more  closely  t°  ^^e  nove^^  than 

herself  ;     Jf  sion  .nil  be  sho^^^^^^^^^     the  Gemian.^  ^  The^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Sra  ftMti^^^^^  Having  suggested  both  to  Mr.  Mll- 

wlth  a  still  oeautuui  Dooy,  ^      ^  j^^ght  ^ave  played  the 

'zriZ  s^eSrhrtrt  ^^^j^^:^-^  - 

Jiay  she  is  specifically  named  as  a  kmd  _o|  model  for  it. 
"arrested,"  "retarded"  and  "advanced 
hearing." 


But  Mr.  Engel  reveals  himself  com-  | 
pletetlv  in  "Why  Do  We  Dance?"  "Poet  ■ 
ao   Prophet,"    -Indecency    in  Music, 
"De  Gustibus,"  "Music,  Melodious  and. 
Odious,"  "Harking  Back  and  Looking  | 
Forward"  and  "Jazz,"  which  is  "a  more  [ 
typical,  a  more  comprehensive  expres-  i 
sion  of  the   modern  American   spirit  [ 
than  all  our  coon-songs,   our   pseudo  | 
Indian  wails,  the  regional  songs  oi  a 
hundred  years    ago,    the   tenth  rate 
imitations  of  stale  English  baUads,  the 
imperfect  echoes  of  French  impression- 
ism "    Not  that  he  sympathizes  with 
these  "perpetrators  of  infernal  dm,  who 
are  giving  a  poor  imitation  of  the  ad- 
mirable savage,  with  his  highly  per- 
fected and  astonishingly  diversified  art 
of  sounding  pulsatUe  instruments.  The 
savage  stands  far  above  the  clownish 
tricks  of  rubbing  sandpaper,  blowing 
shrieky  sirens,  or  hitting  at  random  a 
battery  of  gongs.    The  .savage  is  im- 
measurably more  cultured  than  the  per- 
son who  belabors  a  piano  with  his  who  e 
body  and,  thrummmg  two  or  three  lU- 
assorted  chords,  frantically  fumbled  to- 
eether  in  endless  and  stale  repetition, 
tries  to  tell  you  that  he  is  playing  jazz. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  doing  nothing 
of   the   kind.    .    .    You  ,':«nn°t  PaM 
blindly   over   the  unspeakable  nnran 
0    ou?  male  and  female  balladists;  the 
•Smile'  songs;  'Bubble'  songs;  'Mothei, 
•Mither,'  and  'Mammy'  songs;  the  slop- 
py 'Sweetheart'  drivel;  above  all  the 
unpardonable  maltreatment  of  the  clas- 
sics by  the  multitude  of  amateurs- 
offerings   infinitely  worse   than  good 

■■^fn"  "Music  We  Shall  Never  Hear"  Is 
a.  delightful  picture  of  Frederick  the 
■  Great  playing  the  A-^t^  ,to  Quan  z's  ac- 
companiment, a  translation  of  Men 
zel's  picture  into  words.    Mr.  Engel 
wonders  if  Ktog  David  used  his  htt  e 
flneer  on  the  harp;  he  would  gladly 
hafe  heard  St.  Cecilia,  who  some  say 
did  not  know  one  note  from^not^ier 
e^emporizing  on  the,organ,  Cecil  a  to 
whom  painters  gave    as  mu^h  postnu 
mous  advertising  as  some  of  our  n\  ng 
S^d^constantly  photographed  organists 
attain  only  by  the  ruth  ess  di^mma- 
tion  of  their  innumerable  poses  And 
iir  Engel  remembers  Krommers  more 
than  60%trmg  quartets,  r^on^s  Regnai^t 
sang,  instrumenUl  music  that  Napo- 
leon'tolerated    He  lln^^i^g'^^ferrof 
sical  eraveyard,  with    its  long  "-'e'^  " 
urm   of  table-tombs,  of  weeping  an- 
geS!' shaded  by  ^viUow  trees  and 
He  stands  there,  but  does  not  shed  the 
tear  of  sensibility.  , 
"Discords  Mingled"  is  a  book  of  w^- 

dom  and  wit,  to  be  P  a«d_^^">tro4ra  - 
in  comoanv  with  Berlioz  and  the  opera 
goer  Choriey    And  the  shelf  should  b. 
within  easy  reach. 


BOSTON  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  BAND 

The  Boston  Fire  Department  bana, 
Inc.,  organized  less  than  a  year  ago  at 
the  initiative  of  Fire  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward F.  McLaughlin,  and  du:octed  by 
Fortunate  Sordillo,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  at  Symphony  hall.  The  purpose 
of  the  concert  was  to  assist  the  famines 
of  three  firemen— George  J.  Corcoran, 
John  J.  Carmody,  and  Michael  A. 
Riley- killed  in  the  performance  of 
duty  since  the  band's  mcorporation. 
'  James  A.  Ecker  assisted  at  the  organ. 

■  In  a  short  but  eloquent  address. 
Mayor  Curley  congratulated  the  band 
and  those  who  had  sponsored  it  for 
their  addition  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
city  Commissioner  McLaughlm  spoke  m 
high  terms  of  Mayor  Curley's  successful 
efforts  to  improve  the  fireman's  lot,  and 
praised  the  able  work  of  the  band's  di- 
rector, Mr.  Sordillo.  Russell  Codman, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors, 
expressed  the  hope  that  Boston  might 
eventually  be  able  to  pride  itself  on  pos- 
se.-^ing  one  of  the  finest  military  bands. 
Cardinal  O'Connell  and  many  other 
notables  were  in  the  audience.  i;  , 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
was  a  newly  founded  band,  in  existence 
less  than  a  year  and  composed  largely 
of  men  who  had  never  previously  played 
:  an  instrument.   Theirs  was  a  perfonn- 
.'  ance  full  of  gusto  and  vigor,  with  a 
]'  commendable  degree  of  accuracy  and 

■  precision  in  ensemble.    In  general  the 
music  played  was  of  the  lusty,  breezy 

'  type  best  exemplified  by  the  marches 
tL,  of  Sousa,  but  gentler  sonorities  and 
"  subtler  tone  colors  were  not  beyond  the 
'i  powers  of  this  new  organization,  as  in 
the  "Wayside  Chapel"  by  Brockton. 

Among  the  things  that  the  listeners 
most  enjoyed  were  Mr.  Sordillo's  own 
"Spirit  of  Youth"  march,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  entire  trombone  section 
marched  down  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form to  add  its  tones  more  forcibly  to 
the  overwhelmmg  climax;  and  the  en- 
core "There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail,"  in 
which  one  of  the  members  of  the  band 
came  forward  and  sang  the  famous 
war-time  song  so  pleasantly  that  the 
audience  insisted  on  a  repetition.  There 
was  much  applause.  S.  S. 


Bc..r..iL  '-"i"- T„„    (141)  niusiciii'^'-  -  ■  , 
-nd'-'Sr;  'B^nd  n;us>c 

The  proceeds  will  be  t■^e"  Kilev. 

^' Boston  Symphony  ^^^"^"'isl^oli^-e. 
v„7kv    conductor.    See  EPecid'  Apollo 

5r'N'a'?re''rPr^.srof  God^    Ba|;h.  J.y.^. 
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way, 


tenor 
Water 
Songs 


Heari 
>  Brofk- 

Nunc  Dimilti'. 


^"'J'^  Went  »-Courtin?. 

p™.beroe^.^^audamu^  ^  Kobin.on. 

TaUbv   1  "ntone:  Komcn. 
^''^'^Kin?    Went    Forth  to  ^^ 

MllT.nata. 

■    organist.  ,.-in    T.  M 

■Symphony 


When  the 
(i'Hardelot. 


Arnold 
FRIDAY 


Via\1       2:30  V. 
)tii;.i..--r'-"-v-„„„  orchestra.   Dr.  Kousse-i 

S.ATnRTSAT-Syn,Phonr    ^^'Vphony  concert. 
g;^'iV,;:;"cv.t7,Uy.  conduc.ot.   La-U  concert] 
oC  the  orchestra  > 


,',nth  Fcasnn. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Gun  Smoke" 

AM  all-talking  ^^''^.i'v'eTtot'ef 'a'ad  W?ll- 
■.n  original  story  ^.v  trover  jlmies  an  ^^^^^ ^ 

Sloman   and   presented  «y  i  arara<->ii 

ihc  lollowmg  caj-t;  Riehard  Ail''" 

Brnd  Farley   Mary  Brian 

Sne  VaiKCy  Svilliam  Bov" 

Kcdge  Darvas  Kncene  Palliltc 

Sliih-Wallai  K  riiarlf s  Winnmeer 

Ti„  k  G'lli'P    I.onise  Fa/.cnda 

Hanipspy   Dell  Riooks  BencdHi 

Skce   William  Arnold 

Gordon   Stanley  Mack 

Oninn.  Q^y  Oliver 

Meed   .Tames  Dtirkin 

I    K.  Horion  ■william  V.  Mont' 

^;inke  Jackson.     .   .Dawn   O  Oay 

H<;rton-s  daughter   .Willie  Fung  f. 

^•^^mZ-rgangsi^-inthe  great  open  , 
.spaces  is  even  less  Pheasant  than  n 

Z  \\<r  cities  according  to  Gun  . 
-'smoke'-    latm-e  film  at  the  Modern; 

.S°  Beacon  theatre,  jn^^ 
entertaining  b  oodthirsty  an<l  ireq 
.exciting  yarn  "n^lertaKes  vu 

screen   has  ^"empi^u 
underworld  and  the  western 
v  hile  the  results  are  noo  aiwaj  h^^, 
freshne.ss  of  the  idea,  it  rrhere 

'  scenery  and.  to  chmax  the  /  f ^  a 
LCt^y^'a-n^d^-Richrd^MlSi^  on  the 

(    ,  "d  10  lonvc  town  m 


mm 


Ion. 
Ion, 


ihvy  ■.nke  up  their  abode  at 
u  of  Buuseii,  a  peaccubli-  Idaho 
and  pretend  to  be  gentlemen, 
blv  entertained  by  Sue  Vancey, 
>[  a  larse  ranch,  they  repay  the 
r  s  .shown  them  In  typical  fash- 
An  aged  prospector,  Strike  Jack- 
tiiids     gold     on     Sues  ranch, 
oniptlv.   Darvas   .shoots   him  dead, 
ills  iini-ther  law-abiding  cili/en  who 
les  to  interfere,  and  takes  po.ssesslon 
il  the  ranch-house,  holding  Sue  nnd 
ler  hou.sekeeper,  Hampsey  Dell,  prLson- 
irs.    Tack  Gillup,  the  foreman,  whom 
hey  have  locked  in  the  cellar,  is  as- 
isted  to  escape  by  Sue's  Chinese  cook, 
nd  he  rides  off  '-•o  tell  the  news  to  the 
loal  broncho  busters  and  cowboys.  One 
if  them.  Brad  Parley,  Sue's  sweetheart, 
lakes  command  of  the  retaliation  party. 
Hearing  that  Darvas's  gang  has  taken 
isosslon  of  Bunsen  and  is  terrorizing 
citizens.  Brad  and  his  friends  be- 
In  operations  there,  riding  into  town 
nnoticed  in  a  load  of  hay.    There  Is 
brief  and  bloody  shooMng  affray,  end- 
g  with  the  death  or  capture  of  the 
unnicn.   Kedge,  meantime,  learning  of 
'    k  s    escape,    kills   the    philosophic  i 
ook,  ana  clears  out,  taking  along  Sue  ' 
Imd  Hampsey  as  hostage^  Unaccus- 
lomed  to  the  hills,  the  a«y-bred  men 
ire  soon  bewildered  and^ail  compara- 
ively  easy  prey  to  Br%^ and  his  men. 
|rhe  former  throws  Darvas  over  a  cliff, 
er  a  violenti  struggle,  ana  hrTos  iSue  ' 
ite  ready   to  apologize  for  having 
ought  him  crude. 

ITiere  was  much  good  acting  con-  | 
ibutcd  to  the  picture,  notably  by  Will- 
Boyd.  Richard  Arlen.  Eugene  Pal-  i 
|te  and  Willie  Fung.    Mr.  Boyd  con- 
ues  to  prove  himself  a  player  of 
ce  and  authority;  to  whatever  sorS 
role  he  takes,  he  lends  the  illusion 
reality,  and  his  well-trained  voice 
a  pleasure  to  hear.    Richard  Arlen. 
able  and  persuasive  as  always,  makes 
excellent  Brad.    Mr.  Pallette  gives 
amusing  characterization  of  the  cow- 
Ind,   Stub  Wallaek,   who  finds  the  j 
ngsters   better  shots  than  himself. 
'llUe  Fimg  deserves  much  praise  for 
s  Chinese  cook,  and  Louise  Fazenda 
less  objectionable  than  usual.    Mary  | 
llan  makes  a  pretty  if  rather  colorless 
le.  E,  L,  H. 


cii  'Dle^Wagnerdaemmerung."  ''The 
permanency  of  the  master  work  remains 
.serine.  And  Wagner,  though  receding 
Into  the  background  of  time,  .still  looms 
above  his  successors  as  a  full-sized 
ma.ster.  Wagner's  personality,  under 
the  .scalpel  of  the  biographer,  has  suf- 
fered the  disfigurement  of  a  thorough- 
going autopsy.  The  post-mortem  of  the 
man'.s  character  reads  like  the  report 
of  a  psychiati-i-st  on  a  criminal  or  a 
degenerate."  "Schocnberg  Lunairo" 
shows  the  writer's  critical  acumen  with 
hi.s  remarks  of  noise   In  music  and 
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"Women  Men  Marry" 

All  iil1-l;illiiiiir  screen  drama,  with  thp  fol- 


I? 


KEXTH-BOSTON 
"he  Road  to  Paradise" 

\n  ;iIM;in<iiie-  scropn  drama  adapted  "froiTi  , 

slafip  by  Dodsoii  Mitchell  nnlilled 

ornprpd":  dirpi'ted  by  William  B.qudiiie  and  ; 
ssented  by  First  National  wilh  the  fol-  1 
vine  <  asl  :  i 

israiPt  Warinsr  Loretta  Toiinc  , 

ry  Bi-Piiiian  Lorella  Toiins- I 

\orge  Wslls  .Tack  Mnlhall 

■It  Raymond  Hattdii 

ry  "The  Genl"..,  George  Bnrraud 

f.   MVlls  Kathlyn  Willi.inis 

'sey  Fred  Kplspy 

idikP  PiirncU  Pratt 

anagaii  Ben  Hendrirks.  .Jr. 

la  Dot  Farley 

ewster  Winter  H;ill 

'<"We  J  GPOlgPtte  Rhndps 

When  Fx-ed  Kelsey  appears  on  the  , 
reen  as  a  garrulous,  bone-headed  po-' 
eman  it  is  safe  to  a-ssume  that  the 
companying  picture  will  take  on  farci- ' 
1  or  burlesque  properties  before  It  is' 
lished.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  right 
'  signation  for  "The  Road  to  Paradise," 
:  r  it  is  a  puzzling  patchwork  of  crook 
:  ;lodrama,  mind-reading,  dual  identi- 
s,  ver>-  mild  romance  and  a  dash  of 
'.  Jored  comedy.  Whatever  Mr.  Baudine 
ie  director,  had  In  mind  when  he 
urted  the  film,  he  must  have  become 
icouraged  half-way  through,  aban- 
'  ning  the  players  to  play  It  out  accord- 
to  their  own  inclinations  in  a  far 
)  3re  serious  matter. 
A  girl  who  calls  herself  Mary  Bren- 
n  is  associated  in  various  criminal  en- 
lavors    with  two  crooks,   JeiTy  the 
Jent,"  so-called  because  he  wears  good 
Othes  well,  and  Nick,  of  Apache  tj-pe 

0  quick  with  a  gun.  Because  of  her 
iking  resemblance  to  Margaret  War- 

:  r.  a  rich  girl  who  lives  alone  with 
:r  servants,  Mary  enters  the  Waring 

ansion  and  deceives  the  butler  and  the 
ench  maid,  even  George  Wells,  Mar- 
refs  friend  from  childhood.  Thev 
cept  her  as  Margaret.  The  efforts  of 
■rry  and  Nick  to  rob  the  wall  safe 
ataining  priceless  gems  is  frustrated 
|-  the  unexpected  return  of  the  real 
largaret,  whom  Nick  promptly  shoots, 
lie  men  flee,  but  Mary,  strangely  at- 
|acted  to  the  stricken  Margaret,  re- 
lains.  nurses  her,  passes  easily  through 
ficial  inquisition,  and  learns  that  she 
id  Margaret  are  twins,  separated  years 
;o  when  their  parents  were  divorced. 
»ch  had  a  gold  identifying  locket,  but 
ary,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
;ver  had  opened  hers.  Young  Wells, 
eantime,  had  decided  that  he  pre- 
rred  Mary  to  Margaret,  so  that  was 
lat. 

Miss  Young,  who  generally  finds  It 
fficult  to  portray  one  role  convinc- 
gly,  here  undertakes  to  play  two  parts, 
r  the  aid  of  mirrors,  contrasted  colf- 
ires  and  camera  subterfuges.  It  is 
ther  pitiful.  The  others  utter  the 
ane  lines  allotted  them,  walk  through 
-eposterous  situations  and  all  in  all 
incp  courage  v/hich  must  be  conceded 
not  applauded.  And  Mr.  Kelsey?  it 
irn^d  out  .iust  as  we  suspected— he 
as  a  eomedy  cop,  .lust  as  he  used  to  be 

1  the  days  of  silence  and  sanity. 
W.  E.  G. 


towini-'  eaf't : 

HoRo  Bradley  Sally  Blane 

'J'om  Bradley   Rand<di)h  Scoli 

Frank  Kenneth  Thomii.'so" 

Dolly,  Natalie  Moorlieni! 

.Inhn  Graham  Craiitord  Ken; 

Pierre  '  James  Aubrey 

The  moral  of  "Women  Men  Marry," 
current  screen  feature  at  tire  Park 
Theatre,  seems  to  be  that  if  you  are 
young,  newly  married  and  unduly  inno- 
cent. New  York  Is  a  good  place  from 
which  to  stay  away.  Assuredly,  the 
mix-up  in  which  the  central  characters 
find  themselves  is  enough  to  .scare  off 
any  but  the  most  hardy.  There  are 
shootings  galore,  gay  parties,  infidelity 
in  such  quantities  that  it  ceases  to  be- 
come a  novelty,  and  one  of  the  most 
amazing  happy  endings  on  record.  One 
is  asked  to  believe  that  a  man  could 
fire  first  at  the  man  he  believes  to  be 
his  wife's  lover,  and  then  at  his  wife 
her.S'elf — all  at  a  range  of  about  five 
feet — and  miss  them  both.  The  expla- 
nation given  was  that  he  was  a  bad  shot'. 

Tom  Bradley  and  his  pretty  wife, 
Rose,  come  to  live  in  New  York,  where 
the  former  has  a  job  In  the  office  of 
the  wealthy  middle-aged  rounder,  John 
Graham.  Next  door  to  their  apartment 
live  a  warring  couple,  Frank  and  Dolly. 
The  latter  is  a  casual  sort  of  person 
who  flirts  violently  with  an  unexciting 
philanderer,  Pierre,  and  persuades  the 
innocent  Rose  to  go  to  parties  with  her 
and  pretend  that  she  Is  unmarried.  A.s 
luck  will  have  it.  Rose  meets  Graham 
who  falls  violently  in  love  with  her, 
only  to  discover,  on  extremely  short 
notice — when  Tom  asks  him  home  to 
dinner,  to  be  exact— that  she  is  already 
married.  In  all  good  faith,  so  he  says, 
Graham  had  sent  Rose  a  valuable  brace-  I 
let  watch.  The  affectionate  card  sent 
with  it  Is  unfortunately  picked  up  by 
the  detective  sent  by  Doily's  jealous  hus- 
band, Frank,  to  get  evidence  for  di-  I 
vorce.  Frank  promptly  shoots  Graharr^,  > 
leaves  him  for  dead,  and  comes  home  *o  ' 
administer  similar  treatment  to  the 
faithle.ss  Dolly.  It  so  happens  he  had 
picked  on  the  wrong  man,  Pierre  being 
Dolly's  lover,  and  to  make  things  v/orse. 
Rose,  who  had  come  to  Graham's  house 
to  return  the  bracelet,  thought  it  was 
Tom  who  had  done  the  shooting.  As 
we  said  before,  it  turns  out  that  no 
one  was  seriously  hurt,  and  Tom  and 
Rose  sail  to  London  with  comfortable 
future  prospects. 

There  was  practically  no  semblance 
of  logic  In  the  film,  but  the  players 
went  through  with  their  roles  as  though 
they  believed  in  every  word.  Sally  Blane 
made  a  pretty  and  quite  unbelievable 
Rose.  Natalie  Moorhead  a  hard  and 
strikingly  handsome  Dolly.  Randolph 
Scott,  Kenneth  Thompson  and  Crauford 
Kent  handled  the  men's  roles  as  well  as 
any  one  could  ask.  E.  L.  H. 


"THE  TRUTH  GAME" 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
Wilbur  Theatre 

First  performance  In  Boston  of  "The 
^^uth  Game,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
end  four  scenes  by  Ivor  Novello.  Pro- 
duced ac  the  Glcbs  Theatre,  London,  on 
October  5,  1923.  Rosine,  Lily  Elsie; 
Max,  Ivor  Ni^vsllo;  Evelyn,  Lillian 
Braithwaite;  the  Lady  Joan,  Viola  Tree; 
Sir  Joshua,  Frederick  Volpe.  New  York, 
Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre.  Dec.  27,  1930: 
Rositie,  Phoebe  Foster;  Max,  Ivor  No- 
vello; Evelyn,  Billie  Burke;  the  Lady 
Joan,  Viola  Tree;  Sir  Joshua,  A.  G., 
Andrews.  Presented  by  Lee  Shubert; 
staged  by  G.  Hamilton  G-ay;  settings 
by  Rollo  Wayne.  Produced  In  Boston 
by  the  Professional  Players. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows; 

Eosin»  Browne   ..Katherine  Warren 

Ma.\  Clement   Ivor  Xovello 

Sir  Georee  Kelvin    Gerald  McCarthy 

Harris      ...    Gwe^n  Day  Burroug-hs 

Evelyn  Brandon    Billie  BiirUe 

James  Hubbard   Burton  MeEvillv 

'^'uV  y\  ^   E'hel  Borden 

J  he  Lady  ,7oan  Ciilven  ..;   Viola  Tree 

fT  Joshua  Grimehaw  A.  G.  .\ndrew  = 

L;Ord  Straffield    Forbp.!  Dawson 

ler.i   Crombip   Dorothie  Bigelow 

This  is  a  light.  ?.  fluffy  comedy  that 
T^-ould  be  still  more  entertaining  if  there 
T^-ere  less  padding,  and  if  the  part  of 
Evelyn  Brandon  were  played  more  in- 
telligently. Rosine  Browne  is  an  at- 
tractive young  widow  whose  husband 
left  her  a  handsome  property  which 
she  will  lose  if  she  weds  again.  She 
likes  what  money  can  buy:  she  will  not 


.n.iwlierscif  to  inink  <u  napi)iiie.s.s  that 
omes  from  love.    But  one  night  she 
ects  Max.  He  sees  her  home  and  woos 
er  passionately  on  the  doorstep  of  her 
house.  She  makes  only  a  feeble  rcslst- 
Bnce  when  he  kisses  her.  This  happens 
In  the  Mayfair  of  English  comedies,  a 
region   in   which,   if  dramatists  and 
novelists  are  to  be  believed,  conversa- 
tion Is  a  succession  of  epigrams,  where 
high-born  ladles  disport  themselves  in 
an  amazing  manner,  where  gentlemen 
and  bounders  arc  welcomed  In  society. 

There  is  method  in  Max's  madness. 
He  pur.sues  her,  appears  unexpectedly 
as  from  a  vampire  trap  or  from  an 
aeroplane.  He  dcliberatclv  plays  the 
buffoon.  He  assures  her  that  she  will 
marry  him.  He  is  resourceful,  untiring. 
And  for  two  acts  he  is  amusing,  es- 
pecially when,  pretending  to  be  a 
Fi-enchman  he  appears  to  her  astonish- 
ment in  Evelyn's  country  house.  The 
dialogue  is  brisk,  not  too  flippant.  There 
are  other  characters  who  contribute  to 
the  gay  tone.  There  is  Evelyn  who  earns 
her  living  by  recommending  certain 
«hops  to  her  friends;  a  would-be  match- 
maker In  hope  of  commissions.  This 
character  was  misconceived  by  Miss 
Burke,  wha§e  giggling,  nervous  twist- 
"0  down,  excited 

chattering— much  of  it  unintelligible— 
became  tiresome  before  the  fall  of  the 
last  curtain.  The  role  itself  does  not 
call  for  these  mannerisms,  nor  should 
It  be  played  in  the  ginger-poo  manner. 

Of  course.  Max  finally  win's  Rosine; 
their  life  will  not  be  one  of  poverty, 
t.janks  to  a  provision  In  Browne's  w-lil, 
v  hich  accounts  for  Max's  masquerading 
pursuit,  and  the  final  surrender  of 
'Evelyn.  Though  a-s  a  dramatist,  Mr. 
Isovello  was  hard  put  to  give  a  plaus- 
ible reason  for  the  demanded  happy 
ending.  It  may,  also,  be  said  that  Mr. 
NoveUo  is  more  fortunate  in  the  In- 
vention of  comedy— situations  and  dia- 
logue—than when  he  writes  in  senti- 
mental vein. 

As  a  comedian,  he  was  constantly 
cntertaimng  in  a  light,  graceful  man- 
ner, not  forcing  the  comic  note;  as  a 
jJover  he  was  at  ease,  especially  when 
'he  was 'confiding  his  passion  to  the  cat 
in  the  first  scene.  The  cat,  by  the  way, 
should  have  been  named  in  the  cast,  for 
sne  (or  he),  was  a  good  listener,  and  to 
listen  well  Is  a  gift  not  possessed  by 
every  actress  or  actor. 

Miss  Warren  gave  an  excellent  por- 
trayal of  Rosine;  a  lovable  woman, 
ready  to  love,  but  unwilling  to  do  with- 
out the  material  luxuries  for  which 
Max  reproached  her.  Her  self-exami- 
nation was  Shrewdly  conducted.  Now 
annoyed,  incensed  by  Max's  persist- 
ence; now  pleased,  flattered,  yet  per- 
plexed by  his  behavior;  offended  when 
he  revealed  the  truth;  then  eager  to  ' 
forgive. 

j  Miss  Tree  was  amusing,  and  not  only 
j  hy  her  assumed  awkwardness,  her 
I  bluntness,  her  lack  of  polLsh,  her  eager- 
J  ness  to  be  married ;  her  shocking  taste 
in  dress.  She'  was  humorous  in  her 
reading  of  her  lines;  giving  them  point 
when  delivered  by  another  they  might 
have  fallen  flat.  If  one  should  say  the 
role  Is  a  caricature,  it  might  also  be 
I  said  in  praise  of  Miss  Tree  that  she 
tai-ned  caricature  into  a  portrayal  of  a 
not  impossible  woman.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  contributed  to 
the  smo  thness  and  the  spirit  of  the 
performance.  The  play  Itself  might 
well  be  shortened  to  its  advantage.  The 
sudience  was  greatly  entertained  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  last  act  in  which  Miss 
Burke  brought  the  Lady  Joan  and  son 
Joshua  together  dragged. 

COPLEY 
"Compromising  Anne" 

'  ConiDromising-  Anne,"  a  farce  comedv  In 
lliree  acts  and  five  scenes  by  Anibonv  Arm- 
strong:: presented  by  the  Copley  Plavers  for 
the  first  time  in  America  at  the  Copley 
iheatre  last  eveninj:  with  the  lollowins 
east ; 

Peter  Winlhron  .  .,.  Kobert  Hend-rson 

June  Wmthron   Carolyn  Humnbie<s 

Anne  Constantine   Barbara  Hastniirs 

Derek  Massinsham   Richard  WIvh  f 

Knb.v  Gimble   Gvna  Davi? 

Sir  Julius  Constantin-.  K.C  Mark  Kent 

Getting  Anne  compromised  was  not 
as  simple  as  it  sounds.   Anne  herself,  a 
very  decided  young  woman,  thought  it 
would  be  rather  amusing  to  be  compro- 
mised in  order  to  show  Derek  how  eas- 
ily a  clever  young  w'oman  could  get  her- 
self Into  a  position  to  be  remedied  only 
by  an  engagement.  Derek,  you  see,  was 
a  very  shy  youth  who  talked  continu- 
ally about  his  principles  and  doing  the' 
decent  thing.    He  fell  victim  to  an  ap- 
parently innocent  village  maiden  who 
disconnected  the  switch  of  his  car  whpn 
t  tney^ere^ut  riding,  so  that  they  nevci 
1  reached  home  until  half  past  eight  ir 
Ithe  morning.    The  girl's  mother  forced, 
/Derek  into  an  engagement,  which  left' 
lAnne,   whom  Derek   really   loved,  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Her 
problem,  therefore,  was  to  show  up  the 
designing  damsel  and  at  the  same  time , 
force  Derek  to  compromise  her  and 
marry  her.    It  may  seem  a  desperate 
manner  of  showing  affection,  but  that's 
how  It  all  started. 

Opportunity  knocked  loudly  at  Anne  s 
door  when  she  was  invited  to  spend 
the  night  with  Peter  and  June  Wln- 
throp,  a  young  couple  passing  the  week- 


end 1)1  a  .seaside  cottage  otiasOng  oi  i 
one  Ijcdroom  .ind  a  camp  bed.  Unbe- 
knowast  to  Peter,  June  managed,  quite 
accidentally,  to  invite  Anne  Constan- 
tine and  Derek  Masslngham  to  spend 
the  same  night.  It  was  raining  hard, 
and  there  was  only  one  car,  which  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  Derek.  With  that 
out  of  commission,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  ."-hift  with  the  very 
limited  facilities.  Ann  and  June  pre- 
tended to  quarrel  and  refu.sed  to  sleep 
together,  leaving  Derek  and  Anne  to 
make  the  best  of  thi;  living  room,  which 
contained  one  bed  and  a  mattress.  It 
was  a  wild  night,  followed  by  an  even 
wilder  morning,  when  Sir  Julian  Con- 
stantine turned  up  to  fetch  Anne  and 
demanded  to  know  what  was  happening. 
In  desperation,  ifter  all  sorts  of  futile 
explanations,  Derek  picks  up  Anne  and 
carries  her  off,  declaring  very  ser^lbly 
that  he  should  have  done  so  long  before. 

This  comedy  of  errors  and  absurd 
complications,  presented  at  the  Copley 
Theatre,  last  evening,  for  the  first  time 
In  America,  is  the  work  of  Anthony 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  best  known  con- 
tributors to  "Punch."  It  boars  but 
little  trace  of  his  usually  subtle  and 
distinctly  English  humor.  The  comedy 
Jls  very  broad,  inclining  In  places  to 
ithe  slapstick,  and  the  last  act  seems 
to  have  been  added  chiefly  for  the 
[purpose  of  giving  some  actor  the  chance 
10  draw  a  burlesque  portrait  of  a  pomp- 
pus  K.  C.  For  the  most  part,  the  act- 
lin?  was  in  key  with  the  play  and  met 
!with  the  heartiest  approval  from  a  well 
pleased  audience.  Robert  Henderson 
and  Carol  Humphreys  were  likable 
and  attractive  as  the  young  married 
coupls  who  found  the  weather  getting 
on  their  nerves.  Barbara  Hastings,  a 
poised  and  handsome  young  woman, 

made  so  pleasing'a  figure  as  Anne.  tha.t 
the  frantic  side-sleppings  of  Derek- 
Richard  Whorf  pitched  the  part  con- 
tinually on  a  note  of  bewilderment  and 
comic  disma.v— were  hard  to  under- 
stand. Mark  Kent,  as  the  Irascible 
Sir  Julius,  shouted  and  bullied  in  the 
authoritative  manner  called  for  by  his 
lines.  The  single  setting  was  suitable 
"ryri  nleasing.  E.  L.  H. 

SYMPHONT  COINCiixv. 
The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the 
Monday  concert  series  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  took  place  last 
evening.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  had  finally 
settled  upon  the  following  program,  one 
which  evidently  pleased  his  audience 
well:  J.  S.  Bach,  Suite  for  Orchestra, 
No.  3,  in  D  major  (in  place  of  the 
originally  promised  "Ballett  Borodine," 
i  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  by  N.  Tcherep- 
nin):  Lambert,  "The  Rio  Grande,"  for 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  solo  pianoforte 
(poem  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell) :  Brahms, 
Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68. 
The  chorus  of  the  Cecilia  Society, 
trained  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  Constant  Lamberts 
work,  whose  pianoforte  part  was  played 
by  Jesus  Maria  Saiuroma. 

The  Bach  suite,  one  of  those  per- 
formed at  the  recent  Bach  festival,  is 
among  the  most  delightful  of  the  com- 
poser's orchestral  works.  Not  only  for 
the  beautiful  and  justly  familiar  air- 
often  played  by  violinists  as  a  solo  tran- 
scribed or  the  G  string— is  the  suite 
memorial;  it  has  spontaneity,  a  melodic 
charm  of  the  highest  order,  a  complete 
freedom  from  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  conventional  formulas  in  which  Bach 
was  accustomed  to  take  refuge  when 
ideas  were  lacking.  The  prelude  w-ith 
which  it  opened,  the  glgue  with  which  it 
closed,  were  fuU  of  living  and  varied 
beauty.  ,  , 

Constant  I^ambert's  setting  for  chorus 
and  orchestra  of  a  poem  by  Sacheverell 
Sitwell— member  of  a  well-known  family 
of  English  modernist  poets — was  first 
introduced  to  symphony  audiences  dur- 
ing the  past  week-end.  Last  night;  it 
again  created  a  vivid  Impression  by  the 
boldness  and  brilliance  of  its  orchestra- 
tion, the  skill  with  which  It  illustrated 
the  'changing  moods  of  the  poem  and 
pictured  the  scenes  there  described.  The 
almost  hysterical  irregularity  and  vio- 
lence of  its  rhythms  and  the  percussive 
brilliance  of  the  long  and  difficult  inter- 
ludes for  piano  solo  —  superlatively 
'played  by  Mr.  Sanroma — seemed  to  owe  : 
as  much  to  jazz  as  to  the  dances  of] 
Brazil  and  the  tones  of  the  marimba, 
yet  there  w^re  suggestions  of  blazing 
"sunlight  and  color  and  movement,  hints 
of  more  typically  Latin-American  dance- 
rhythm  and  melodic  idiom,  the  langor- 
ous  closing  measures  of  the  contralto- 
traits  that  belonged  authentically  to  the 
setting  and  gave  the  music  its  claim  ro 
be  regarded  as  not  solely  a  riotous  touj  - 
de-force  of  technique. 

An  excellent  performance  of  Brahms  s 
C  minor  symphony  closed  the  concert 
(and  the  series).  Dr.  Koussevitzky  s 
readings  of  Brahms  seem  constantly  to 
gain  in  mea-sure  and  balance,  while  the;; 
lose  nothing  in  dramatic  and  emotiona* 
i  force.  There  are  now  fewer  exaggerated 
extremes  of  tAi'sf  sf^The  introduction  to 
the  first  ntovement  had  last  night  no 
excessive  breadth,  neither  was  the 
exquisite  andante  transformed  into  a 
slow  adagio.  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of 
majesty  and  exaltation  in  the  one,  nor 
of  repose  and  calm  lovelin:  =   v  'lit 
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ofHer.    The  nowing  grace  of  the  al- 

I'^sretto,  the  overwhelming  jubilation  of 
lie  final  pages  of  the  last  movement 
wore  alike  to  be  remembemrt. 

Enthusia-stir  applause  wa  accorded  tc 
the  players  and  singers  of  the  evening 
and  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  S.  S. 
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SYMPHONY  HALt  ^ 

"An  Evening  with  Seth  Parker"  a 
Why  was  Symphony  hall,  a  spa^iai 
auditorium.  croNvded  to  the  T^'alls  1 
evening,  wth  scarcely  a  vacant  y 
visible?    Not  in  response  to  the  caiiiv 
a  nationally  famous  symphonic  choirm 
of  some  golden-voiced  tenor  or  sopra  -J, 
or  of  some  glittering  spectacle.  None 
of  these  could  have  attracted  an  audi- 
ence of  this  particular  type  and  temper- 
.ament.    Here  were  men  and  women, 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  them,  who 
perhaps  do  not  see  the  Inside  of  a  con- 
Icert  hall  or  a  theatre  twice  or  even 
once  a  year,  drawn  by  one  conunon 
eagerness,  to  behold  in  the  flesh  a  half- 
score  of  radio  singers  and  players  who 
for  countless  Sunday  evenings  have 
brought  over  the  wires  a  comforting 
hymn  or  message  or  anecdote;  who  qui- 
etly and  artlessly  have  founded  and  de- 
veloped a  new  religious  form,  without 
specific  dogma,  without  criticism  implied 
or  expressed  of  any  other  form  of  re- 
Ugionf  Just  a  homely,  genuine  sitting- 
^om  glthering"  of  a  Sunday  evening 
in  a  little  home  n  Jonesport.  Me  „^om- 
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APOLLO  CLITB 

At  Jordan  hall,  last  evening,  the 
ApoUo  Club  gave  the  fourth  and  last 
concert  of  Its  60th  season— the  290th 
concert  since  the  foundation  of  this 
singing  club.  Thompson  Stone  con- 
\  ducted  and  the  assisting  soloists  were 
Roy  Patch  and  Ernest  Speth,  tenors, 
and  Ralph  Tailby,  baritone.  Earl  Weld- 
ner,  pianist,  and  Leland  Arnold,  organ- 
ist, provided  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniments to  the  -work  of  chorus  and 
soloists.  Tlie  program  was  as  follows: 
The  chorus— Nature  s  Praise  of  God 
(Beethoven);  Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  De- 
siring (Bach) ;  Jerusalem  (C.  Hubert  H. 
Parry);  The  Well-Belover,  with  tenor 
solo  by  'Mr.  Speth  (Deems  Taylor); 
Heart-ache  (Dvorak).  .  . 

Roy  Patch— I  Love  Thee  (Gneg); 
Water  Boy  (Robinson);  I  Love  Life 
(Manna-Zucca) . 

The  chorus— Were  You  There  (Bur- 
leigh); Frog  Went  a-Courting  (Brock- 
way);  Dreamworld  (Duparc;  Nunc 
Dimittis  (Gretchaninot) ;  Morning 
Hymn  (Henschel). 

Ralph  Tailbv— When  the  King  Went 
Forth  to  War  (Koeneman) ;  My  Message 
'  (d'Hardelot) ;  Mattinata  (Leoncavallo). 

The  chofus  —  Finale  (|Sullivan) ; 
Laudamus  (Pi-otheroe). 

An  atmosphere  of  equal  enjcjonent  on 
both  sides  of  the  hypothetical  footlights, 
musical  standards  neither  so  high  as  to 
be  inaccessible  to  the  happy  Philistine 
nor  so  low  as  to  cause  intolerable  things 
that  characterize  the  work  of  the  Apollo 
Club.  This  body  of  hearty  and  digni- 
fied gentlemen  sings  with  a  spirit  and  a 
precision  that  many  another  chorus 
might  envy,  and  with  an  eager  and  in- 
telligent readiness  of  response  to  its 
conductor's  directions.  It  contains  many 


ii^c-  camera.  i:-;  not  strl:-l.:    |<rcu-y  i 

nil  the  time,  but  on  occa.Mon  ^h(-  ran 
be  almost  beautiful,  and  without  ques- 
tion, she  has  real  dramatic  abilitv.  It 
K  hard  not  to  feel,  however,  that,  all 
the-ie  assets  are  sacrificed  in  an  illogical 
and  meandering  story,  which,  although 
credited  to  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  bears 
little  resemblance  to  his  better  known 
works.    The  situations  are  unvaryingly 
emotional,    usually    tearful,    and  we 
found  it  hard  to  stifle  the  suspicion 
that  Paramount  was  trying  to  make 
Tallulah  into  a  second  Ruth  Chatlei-- 
ton    This  would  be  unfair  to  Tallulah 
and  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  studio: 
the  two  actresses  are  not  alike  and 
should  not  be  forced  arbitrarily  into 
;the  same  mould.  . 
!    Nancy  Couitney.  .spoiled  and  formerly 
wealthy  society  girl,  marrie:;  the  rich 
Norman  Cravath  in  order  to  pay  her 
bills  and  keep  her  mother  in  comfort. 
None  the  less,  she  love.s  an  aspiring 
young  writer,  DeWitt  Taylor,  and  once 
he:-  mother   is  provided  for.  through 
■  the  bequest  of  a  wealthy  relative,  she 
Jeaves  Norman  to  go  to  DeWitt.  She 
it  chooses  a  bad  time:  Norman  has  just 
"sustained  heavy  lo-sses  on  the  stock 
market  and  believes  that  .she  is  delib- 
erately deserting  him  when  he  is  m 
trouble.    To  add  to  this,  Nancy  finds, 
on  going  to  DeWitt.  that  he  is  heavily 
involved  with  Germaine  Prentiss,  a  rich 
and  handsome  young  -n-oman,  who  liad 
been  in  love  with  Norman,   Despite  the 
fact  that  she  is   carrymg  Normans 
child,  Nancy  refu.ses  to  ask  his  help 
and  borrows  money  from  Ben  Sterner, 
a   miraculously   understanding  friend, 
and  later  takes  a  job  in  hi.s  big  de- 
partment store.    Behevlng  that  Ger- 
maine is  trying  to  mari-y  Norman  and 
realizing  now  that  she  really  loves  him, 
Nancy  finally  pockets  her  pnde,  go"  to 
him  and  asks  to  be  taken  back.  The 
I  story  ends  with  a  happy  and  united 

'  ^^A^notable  cast  was  a.ssembled  for  the 
i  picture.    Clive  Brook,  more  pliable  antl 
earnest  than  usual,  does  an  excellent 


,  1^   -ui  I.   »«j   ^n■ar  ,  earnest  inan  uauai,  uv>ca  o-n  v.^v,^^....-. 
excellent  voices,  both  ^gh  and  low.j  Norman,  though  the  author 

La^t  night  these  singers  gave  pleasure  [,|  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  indications 


to  their  hearers  and  did  justice  to  the 
occasion  in  music  of  several  kinds 
There  was  majesty  and  dramatic  force 
in  their  singing  of  Beethoven s  Natures 


in  a  little  home  in  Jonesport,  Me.,  aom-  their  singing  oi  iseeuiyvcn  o  ^;<*''"— 
cilt  of  Semand  Ma  Parker,  conceived  praise  of  God  and  a  fine  vo^of  "^'^ 
solely  for  common  weal,  and  open  to  ^^s  exaltation  in  their  performance  of 
all  creeds  with  stress  on  none.  ^  the  final  Laudamus  (a  Welsh  hymn  ar- 
A  montih  ago  Phillips  H.  Lord,  who  .^^ged  by  Protheroe)  that  contrasted 
created  the  radio  character  of  Seth  markedly  with  the  extreme  delicacy 
Parked  wiih  the  aid  of  Raymond  Hunt-  ^j^h  which  they  sang  Bach's  chorale 
er  as  Capt.  Bang  and  of  Polly  Robert-  jg^y  joy  of  Man's  I^esu-mg  and  the 
son  as  accompanist,  delighted  a  large  jovial,  rolUcking  humor  of  the  Kentucky 
audience  in  this  same  Symphony  hall.  fgUj.  gong  (found  and  cleverly  arranged 
Last  evening  he  returned,  brmging  all  ^y    Howard    Brockway)    ,^oe  ^ent 

.  ,     ,  +^  a'Courting.    The    beautiful  Armenian 

folk  song  The  Well-Beloved— to  which 
Mr  Speth  contributed  a  melUfiuous  and 
well-controlled  tenor— aSlavic  folk  song 
by  Dvorak  also  exhibited  the  admirable 


those  neighbors  famihar  and  dear  to 
radio  listeners:  Ma  Parker,  played  by 
i  Effie  Palmer;  Lizzie,  by  Mrs.  Lord; 
i  Cefus  by  Bennett  Kilpack;  Laith,  by 
I  Justin  Laurie,  the  Captain  again;  John, 
■  by  Norman  Piice;  Jane,  by  Mary  Mer- 


helped  him  but  little  with  indication.s 
of  the  man's  character.  Alexander  Kirk- 
land,  in  the  ungrateful  role  of  DeWitt, 
photographs  well  and  presents  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  As  yet,  however, 
he  is  totally  unused  to  the  camera.  Os- 
good  Perkins,  as  the  innocent  and  help- 
ful bystander.  Sterner,  is  excellent: 
quiet,  natural,  clear  of  speech  and  shqw- 
ine  an  aptitude  for  characterization 
that  one  would  expect  from  a  player 
of  his  reputation  in  the  theatre.  Phoebe 
Foster  ts  beautiful  and  a  bit  stiff  as  the 
disappointed  Germaine,  and  Elizabeth 
Patterson  caricatures,  the  impossible 
Mrs.  Courtney.  E.  L.  ii. 


by  Norman  Piice;  Jane,  by  Mary  Mer-    ijjgj^jgg  <,f  the  chorus  in  music  pleas 
ker;  Mrs.  Hooper,  by  Gertrude  Foster, ;  ^j^^^  j^g^r.  Duparc's  Invitation  au  Voy 
and  Miss  Robertson.    As  before,  the,       .^,^5  not,  however,  heard  to  best  ad 
.stage  was  set  with  a  fireplace  in  the!  vantage  in  choral  guise    (under  tne 
centre,  but  this  time  with  windows  at  .;^g  Ddeamworld)    despite    the  best 
Its  right  and  left.    There  was  a  table  i  ^^^05.^3     the  singers, 
with  a  lamp,  to  be  lowered  for  more     ^  patch's  charming  light  tenor  voice 
intimate  or  sentimental  moments.  There  ^    ^  ^-^e  ringing  and  beautiful  baritone 


were  chairs  for  all,  and  the  melodeon. 
on  which  Ma  Parker  must  sound  the 
note,  play  the  rugged  or  tender  hymns. 
An  intermission  split  the  entertainment, 
which  ran  its  placid  coiurse,  to  the 
warming  encouragement  of  laughter,  of 
applause  and,  as  when  Seth  related  that 
pathetic  stoiT  of  the  lad  who  never 
sot  to  the  "father  and  son"  banquet,  of 
an  unmistakable  fluttering  of  the  breath 
which  must  have  been  sobs,  from  those 
who  were  reminded  of  lass  of  some 
"junior"  of  then-  own. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  professional 
polish  to  an  evening  with  Seth  Parker. 
Such  make-up  as  is  enlisted  in  obviously 
crude.  The  stage  management  is  as  in- 
ept as  that  in  any  town  hall  when  the 
folks  put  on  a  show.  The  costumes  are 
plain.  Lizzie,  In  vivid  green,  with  white 
stockings  and  high  black  shoes  and  hair 
[bound  tightly,  sits  primly  erect,  recites 
the  books  of  the  Bible  in  16  seconds, 
scolds  poor  Cefus,  he  of  the  gaping 
I  mouth  and  guttural  speech.    Old  Mrs. 
Hooper,  in  regal  purple,  rocks  inces- 
santly. The  captain,  in  his  blue  suit 
v/ith  a  bit  of  gold  braid  on  It,  bles-ses 
liis  rudder  and  sings  a  rich  baritone. 
John  and  Jane  hold  hands,  sing  solos  or 
duets,  join  in  the  choruses.  Ma  Parker, 
in  matronly  black,  beams  and  caresses 
the  keys  of  the  melodeon.  And  Seth, 
having  the  time  of  hi^  benevolent  life, 
leads  the  choristers,  twangs  on  his  be- 
loved guitar  and  mouth  organ,  reads 
amusinrj  items  from  the  Jonesport  Star, 
helps  Cefus  in  his  brave  effort  to  recite 
"Abou  Ben  Adem";  in  short  serves  as 
a  pastoral  master  of  ceremonies. 

Simple  stuff,  this,  but  somehow  it 
reaches  the  hearts  of  these  listeners, 
evoking  honest  emotions  which  no  end 
of  fist-pounding  sermons  could  conjure 
forth.  Somehow,  too,  it  suggests  what 
has  been  lackmg  in  the  theatre  these 
many  years,  in  which  sophistication  and 
sex  and  sinister  text?  have  been  fed  to 
surfeited  playgoers.  If  last  evening's 
audience  hungered  for  such  unaffected 
entertainment  as  S^th  Parker  and  his 
neighbors  could  bring  them,  how  many 
thousands  would  welcome  a  restoration 
to  the  stage  of  suqh  humble,  honest  of- 
foi'inpr,  ■'Thr   Old    IT">in,-t?ad."  or 


ana  i/iie  ijngiiis  ^ —   ^  , 

of  Mr  Tailby  were  heard  and  warmly 
applauded  in  two  groups  of  songs.  There 
were  encores  for  both  soloists,  for  the 
chorus,  which  repeated  several  of  its 
song  and  for  Its  conductors.     S.  _B. 


CRUISE  OF  THE 
LIVELY  LADY 

When  the  Men  of  Arundel 
Helped  to  Huirible  Great 
Britain  on  the  Sea 


"  "S  S  •  (Stephen  SomerviUe)  m  his 
review  of  the  Apollo  Club  concert  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  last  Wednesday 
morning  was  made  to  say  "nor  so  low 
Ts  tS  cluse  intolerable  things  that  chai- 
acterize  the  work  of  tlae  Apollo  Club^ 

What  "S  S'  wrote  was  as  loiiowi.. 
"n^r  so  low  ^  to  cause  intolerable  dls- 
cSmfon  to  any  Wshbrow  who  may  wan- 
der  in  These  are  some  of  the  tning 
mat    characterize    the   work    of  th< 

""'And  ^o"^he  dropping  of  a  few  line, 
ir,  th^  "making-up"  in  the  composing- 
foom  turned  the  critic's  blessing  into 

a  curse. 

MF.TKOPOMTAN 
Tnrni^heA  Lady" 

iwii  i='Or.v 
raphed 


corTob<  .-Hlion.  1' 
•When  "The  Lively  Lady"  first  »p-l 
peared  as  a  serial,    each  instalment 
from  the  opening  chapter   In  which 
Nason  with  his  small  white  dog,  hav-  j 
Ing  come  ashore  from  the  Neutrality,  ; 
took  the  road  from  Portland  to  Arun- 
del,  wa.s   eagerly    anticipated.  Jeddy 
walked  with  Nason,  who  knew  thai 
Jeddy  had  been  drinking  from  the  way 
:,  he  placed  his  hand  against  hi,,  lips; 
<  "for  although  this  attitude  gave  him 
an  «lr  of  thoughtfulness,  I  could  see 
■1  that  It  was  adopted  to  divert  the  smell 
of  liquor  from  my  nose."    No  one  will 
i  complain  of  Nason's  side  remarks  or  of 
Mr.  Roberts's  love  of  detail.  It  Is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  mariners  from  Hall 
fax,  looking  for  loads  of  poUtoes  for 
the  British  arnUes  would  play  piquet 
The  scene  of  Nason's  first  meeting  with 
.  the   green-clad  lady— their  talk— her  1 
•  exaaperating  brute  of  a  husband.  Sir 
^,  Arthur,  his  surprise  at  hearhig  ttoatj 
Talleyrand  had  stopped  In  Arundel  at 
an  Inn  and  was  so  taken  with  the  choc- 
olate custards  that  Nason's  Aunt  Cyn- 
thia was  obliged  to  tell  him  how  to 
make  them— how  Nason's  father  taught 
Louis  Philippe  to  shoot  partridges  out 
of  a  tree,  one  by  one,  without  frighten- 
ing the  others  away— how  there  was 
daily    cursing    of  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  would  never  have  believed  that  all 
people  are  equal,  "It  he  had)  spent  less 
time  examining  the  manners  a^d  cus 
toms  of  vegetables  and  more  tlnie  on  a 
deep-water  brig"— who,    having  read 
these  breezy  opening  pages,  could  put 
the  book  aside? 

Is  Sir  Arthur  a  too  melodramatic 
figure?  Who  would  have  him  other- 
wise? Nason's  mother  said  to  Jeddy; 
"Just  because  you  set  out  to  be  a 
mariner,  don't  forget  the  manner  of 
speech  of  those  who  cannot  understand 
sea  terms."  Mr,  Roberts  heeds  this  ad- 
vice. When  he  puts  Nason  on  his  ship; 
when  he  Is  impressed  and  Is  on  the 
captor's  vessel;  in  all  his  adventure.s 
by  sea,  there  is  no  annoying  insistence 
on  maritime  technic,  no  attempt  to 
show  how  familiar  the  author  is  with 
the  practices  of  those  who  go  down  to 
tile  sea  In  ships;  how  well  versed  he  is 
in  the  .speech  of  those  In  cabin  and 
fo'castle. 

There  are  gallant  deeds;  there  Is  good 
fighting;   there  are  thrilling  escapes; 
1  there  is  such  vivid  portraiture  that  men 
i  an"dW)men  axe  seen  In  flesh  and  blwd 
as  personally  known  to   the  reader, 
There  is  the  gigantic  Negro  at  Dart- 
moor  "His  face  was  a  soft,  sooty  WacK, 
She  Wack  on  the  bottom  of  a  tettte^ 
and  his  head  seemed  to  me  to  be  too 
small  for  his  enormous  body,  rather  l^e 
a  melon  balanced  on  the  top  of  an  W 
ended  long  gun.    Yet  his  mouth  and 
ey^  made  up  in  size  for  the  sm^^^^^^ 


i  .Vorman  (Tnvath  phii^bo  fo^^" 

Gprniaiiie  Prentiss  ... ,.  .i^aniler  Kukiaiid 

I)r.\Viit  Taylor   (i^sood  I'erl,--."' 

Hen  ?leiHii-r  Eli'zr'.lvth  Piitieis:'" 

'"The""mjority  ;f^ 'those  who  go  to 


"Tai-nished  Lady,"  cuiTcnt  screen  fea- 
ture at  tl 

ably  v.iU  go  to  see  in.  -^^-j^J^-gank 
Paramounfs  latest  sta  ^  lalluian 


rrvTT^  TTinrTV  LADY;  A  Chronicle  o 
^  ^Jr^^  iSundel  in  Maine,  ol 
Ccrtahi  Men^  jWunoe 

$2.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

NO  one  should  be  deterred  from  read-^ 
Ing  tlS  lively  ^ory  by  glancing  at  the 
SLldable  list  of  "authorities"  puhj 
Ished  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Whd 
iShing  to  Nason  relating  his  adven- 
SL  hi.  romance,  his  l^-c^hlP^. -ou^ 
interrupt  him  by  asking:  "Is  that  pos-l 
slbler  or  by  exclaiming,  "No,  I  can  tj 
beUeve  that."  A  good  many  years  agoj 
Se  novels  of  Louisa  Muhlbach,  in  which 
the  court  Ufe  at  Berlin  under  the  reign, 
of  Frederick  the  Great  was  portrayed, 
^e^widely  read.   She  was  a  stickler 
Toraccuracy.  In  one  of  her  stories  th. 
line,  "The  King  was  playing  on  his 
flute,"  was  accompanied  by  a  footnote: 
PtW^  IB  a  historical  fact."    Mr^  Rob" 
Lrts's  description  of  that  English  heU, 


'         \o^rtmoov  prison.  Is  Dot  enhanced  by 
ture  at  the  MotropoliUn  Theatij.  prob-,  }   ,  ^^^^^  authors  from  Abell 


^ --^the 's^    n  e^^^of 


^ferences  to  a  dozen  authors  from  AWll 
to  Waterhouse.   Who  would  take  thel 
trouble  to  doubt  and  question?   If  the 
I  attitude  of  New  Englanders,  coast  dwell- 
poou^r';:;itres.es-ontheLon^^^^^^^^                  xnerchants,    seamen,  toward  the 
C  those  who  go  for         ^  »rpUes  'mWo  and  the  war  of  1812  was  not 
"f'.Tacth  e   capable  and  in-  ^  Mr  Robert,  .describes  it,  the  reader 
S  ng  Player  PC^'^^^^^^    of  that  illu-  ^^ts  the  description  gladly  and  swears 
iirelullitflhicS  makes  one  reluctant  -c^^  ^  ^^r^ 
t->  look  away  so  long  as  sne  IS  ^    ^ 


&Tetdr?o^msmouthsuf^^ 
the  way  across  his  face,  as  though  It 
had  been  slashed  with  a  knife;  While 
his  eyes,  possibly  because  of  mea 
whiteness  against  the  sooty  hlack  oiws 
skin,  had  the  appeara,nce  of  chim.  door- 
knobs set  on  swivels."  The  readOT 
only  sees  him;  he  hears  him  asWng^ 
"a  plaintive,  light  voice,"  "Whasjom 
on  heah?  Who  stirred  up  aU  is  «WJP 
p^?'-  And  so  it  is  with  the  ^e  . 
tyrannical  Shcrtland:  the  gentle  t^all 
dare-devils.  Captain  Boyle  of  Baltimore,, 
Jeddy,  who  was  once  a  schoolmaster, 
nor  is  Pinky  merely  an  imaginary  oog 
The  reader  himself  is  in  the  foulpr^^. 
he  suffers;  is  choked  by  the  ajpu 

^'as  Mr.  Roberts  In  "Arundel"  told^ 
story  of  Arnold's  leading  an  expedlBB- 
against  Quebec  in  the  days  of  the  reW 
lution,  ^  in  "The  Lively  Ladj"  toe 
reader  lives  in  the  years  of  Ameriwr 
privateering,  dissension  at  home,  nor- 
rors  of  a  British  prison.  When  Kto 
Dick,  the  huge  Negro,  remarked  as  hf 
smUed:  "  'Ey's  close  to  'leven  hunde< 
men  in  'is  Number  Poh  prison,  an  roon 
foh  'bout  th'ee  hund'ed;  so  you  do  liK 
Ah  tell  you,  else  you  won't  fin  no  piac; 
to  hang  yo'  hammicks,  not  a-Ull.  An 
King  in  'is  Number  Poh,  an"  Ah  l«e 
good  white  folks;  but  bad  white  folfc 
Ah  takes  an'  bends  'eli-  jaws  roun  int 
eahs!"  Mr.  Roberts  In  one  of  his  inc"- 
nations  must  have  heard  him. 


SYMPHONY  CONCER'B 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  24th  and  last  Friday  aftemooi 
concert  of  the  50th  season  of  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Serg' 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  took  place  yes 
terday  in  Symphony  hall.  The  prograr 


The 
usay 
f  »  Fnun"; 


sen  of  Nureraburg";  De- 
lo  Mallarmc's  "Afternoon  , 
Strauss,  "Till  Eulensple- 
;\'g  '•^T.■lTy  Pranks":  Beethoven,  Sym- 
5,  C  Minor. 

■crt  will  be  repeated -tonight, 
oi.^i  season,  Dr.  Koussevltzky,  con- 
ictor,  will  open  on  Oct.  9. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  works 
loaen  for  this  concert;  little  that 
)Ukl  be  pertinent,  for  Dr.  Koyssevltz- 
,  unlike  some  other  conductors,  does 
•t  pride  himself  on  discovering  or  iu- 
Dong  "hidden"  pasagcs  of  beauty  or 
UMleur  that  have  escaped  the  notice 
even  illustrious  predecessors.  It  is 
oufh  for  him  to  give  admirable  per- 
inances  of  works  as  they  exist;  not  as 
is  or  that  conductor  thinks  they 
juld  have  been  written,  and  is  eager 
supply  the  deficiencies,  the  over- 
bts,  the  carelessness  of  the  composer. 
.  Koussevitzky,  having  poetic  and 
imatic  imagination,  also  that  inde- 
«ble  quality  which  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
word  Is  called  "magnetism,"  inter- 
!ts  a  symphony,  suite,  symphonic 
;m,  with  due  respect  for  the  compos- 
5  text.  He  supplies  what  the  composer 
Ud  not  indicate:  the  vivifying  spirit, 
isle  does  not  exist  until  it  is  per- 
mied.  There  are  the  notes,  but  they 
16  no  significance  until  the  conductor 
s  in  them  so  many  aids  in  the  re- 
ling  the  composer  s  spiritual,  dra- 
Uc,  noble,  lyrical  or  passionately  sen- 
•us  thoughts  as  they  found  musical 
■resslon. 

t  Is  enough  to  say  of  the  performance 
terday  that  it  was  of  the  finest 
tuoso  ordei-  in  wliich  ihere  was  full 
Istic  appreciation  of  the  diflerent 
illUes  that  have  given  each  composi- 
1  its  commanding  place  in  the  lltcra- 
e  of  music.  The  audience  was  en- 
isiastic.  It  rose  in  greeting  Dr.  Kous- 
Itikj;  It  saw  with  unfeigned  regret 
end  of  the  season;  It  rejoiced  in 
amiouncement  tH."«i  the  conductor 
lid  again  direct  the  superb,  incom- 
able  orchestra  of  brilliant  musicians; 
orchestra  that  he  has  formed  and 
ped. 

;  is  customary  to  say  a  few  words 
ut  a  season  brought  to  an  end.  The 
1  was  of  an  anniversary  nature;  con- 
:uous  also  for  the  Bach  Festival, 
slclans  of  European  countries  and 
he  United  States  were  invited  to  en- 
re  the  importance  of  the  anniversary 
their  contribution  of  compositions. 
>lece  d'cccaslon  is  too  often  only  an 
resslon  of  good  will  and  honorable 
ntlon.  Of  all  the  more  important 
tributions  to  the  50th  anniversary 
flsel's  Symphony  and  Stravinsky's 
iphonie  de  Psaumes  were  easily  the 
.  in  rank.  It  seemed  as  if  Pi-oko- 
had  taken  his  task  too  easily,  hur- 
ly.  His  symphony  was  not  worthy 
lim.  The  conductor  and  the  audi- 
!  had  a  right  to  expect  from  Re- 
hi  something  better  than  his  "Meta- 
phoseon";  a  theme  and  variations 
which  variegated  instrumentation 
led  a  poorly.nourished  body.  These 
!  the  two  conspicuous  failures  to 
!  the  opportunity. 

lerc  has  been  some  ill-considered 
about  the  imdue  prominence  given 
he  works  of  the  radical  left  wing; 
''the  neglect  of  composers  classed 
•rthodox.  Bach  was  represented  by  ! 
omposltlons  at  the  regular  concerts  ' 
the  season;  Beethoven  by  seven- 
ims  by  five;  Mozart,  Strauss,  Wag- 
each  by  four;  Haydn  by  three; 
^ann  by  three;  Debussy,  Handel, 
,J'  ,R8vel,    Schubert,  Sibelius, 
alkovsky,  each  by  two.  ; 
is  true  that  there  were  a,  few  works ' 
imfamiliar  composers  that  were^ 
rfa^Tf,^'°"      'ifsolation;  Lourle's 
»koV.   ■^^"'"f        example;  but 
^vh  J     Symphonic   Lyrique"  was 
nnh^"^^,"'S^e""e:  Kremek's  "Little 
ig  agalUs  transcript  ons  of  Bach- 

o^Grand'^^  """"^V  L^'^^'^t'^ 
for  w^S?**  ""'^  stormily  applauded. 

tre^PH  A"i?"£.ans  neglected,  shab- 
I  r.^!m^-  ^3<"ey.  Hanson. 

!•  Loeffler,  McKlnley,  Steinert 

-  was  a  graceful  act  to  invite  Sir 

ceft  ^'^K^  thff^sT 

vf^ri  always  a  wel- 

«  visitor^  Mr.  Hadley  showed  routoe 
in™  „f  conductor  and  had  the 
•k.^  two  of  his  own 

hi,*,.  ^^'e  an  engross- 

Bllml^fir^*™^"l  interpretation  of 
eiluss  first  symphony. 

he  hst  of  soloists  included  two  who 
nnrfS""-*  appearance  in  Boston? 
audience   has   any   weight  with 
the  viomiist:  Mr 
^^^^H-         violoncellist.  Among 
pianists  were  Messrs.  Gieseklng  and 
•To^hin",?  although  Mr.  Sanroma 

-  not  billed  as  a  soloist,  his  playine 

r^rI,  i'a'?''«rt  s  "R!o  Grande"  was  a 
rked  feature  ef  the  season. 


him  toTbln  m  e  m*jHciunif  .,  . ,. 
That  first  excursion  was  not  successful 
'Inrt  it  served  as  a  stepping  stone  foj 
Scorpio,  a  cowardly,  treacherous,  ignor- 
ant lout,  with  a  vast  •elf-este-m  anc 
a  coarse  sense  of  humor.  He  shot  hii 
victims  in  the  back;  first  PYanks,  who 
had  tiled  to  betray  him,  an<l  flnally 
Newton,  the  attorney  who  supplied  th< 
brains  for  the  gang,  obtained  releases 
and  acquittals  for  his  careless  associ- 
ates, even  gained  Scorpio's  free#on) 
from  a  murder  charge.  Scorpio,  of 
course,  went  too  far.  He  had  MizoskJ 
the  Gouger  elected  mayor  of  Oentro, 
committed  one  too  many  offences 
against  law  and  order,  and  ultimately 
fell  into  the  net  spread  by  the  Secret 
Six,  a  group  of  unidentified  men  of  ab- 
solute probity,  courage  and  authority, 
lepresenting  the  combined  power  of 
federal,  state  and  county  governments. 
Scorpio  and  his  crew  went  to  the  chair, 
as  most  movie  gangsters,  do. 

"The  Secret  Six"  Is  surcharged  with 
action,  suspense,  climax.  It  shows  a 
million-dollar  distilUng  and  bottling 
plant  in  .sjstematlc  operation;  its  night 
clubs  and  gangster  retreats  are  the 
latest  word  in  omateness  and  luxury; 
its  prisons  reflect  ultra-modernity.  Its 
gun  fights  are  sharply  staged,  Its  brib- 
eries and  other  corruptions  are  largely 
scaled.  Of  like  distinction  is  the  act- 
ing, -with  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Beery  in 
staccato  contrast  as  to  physical  aspect 
and  mental  processes,  and  both  splen- 
and  helps  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  (Tliel^lf- .  ??^.,^an}3>eau  Is  vividly  real  as 
1.  *    J    #  it      11  -i        I.  *  ^1-  I        Peaches,  discarded  by  the  ambitious 

French,  fond  of  it,  call  it  the  broom  of  that  or-  Scorpio,  hysterically  happy  when  she 
gan.)  According  to  the  Ingold.sby  Legends,  St. [  delivers  himHo  the  police.  Jean  Harlow 
Dunstan  ate  poached  eggs  with  spinach  and  defies  cataloguing,  in  a  part  ex- 
'toast,  and  thrived  on  them.  Si  TXo  hira?cepld"ea^f 


CRUEL  AM)  UNIjSUAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  woman  in  Evanston,  111.,  accused  her  hus- 
band of  becoming  angry  when  she  suggested— 
perhaps  ordered— him  to  cat  the  spinach  that 
.she  had  prepared  for  him  with  her  own  pre- 
sumably lily-white  hands.  He  waxed  f.a  angry 
that  she,  fearing  for  her  life,  summoned  tho 
police.  The  husband  was  locked  up.  When  he' 
came  into  court,  the  magistrate  said  to  him: 
If  you  will  promise  to  be  agreeable  to  your 
wife  and  eat  your  spinach  like  a  man  in  the 
future.  Ill  let  you  go  free." 

It  may  be  reasonably  Inferred  that  this 
magistrate  likes  spinach.  The  question  arises: 
will  the  wife  have  mercy  on  her  husband,  or 
will  she  carry  out  the  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment until  death  doth  them  part? 

One  may  also  ask  why  this  prejudice  against 
spinach,  as  against  a  passionately  red  necktie; 
against  Congress  gaiters?  Even  children  with 
a  w-olfish  appetite  cry  out  against  the  plant,  no 
matter  how  it  is  prepared  and  served.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  were  not  long  in  use  in  Eng- 
land as  a  vegetable  before  1568.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
wrote  that  spinage — for  so  he  sp>elled  the  word 
— was  emollient  but  not  very  nourishing;  Dr. 
Salmon  before  him  said  it  was  used  in  salads 


On  Easter  Sunday,  April  11,  1773,  Boswell 
dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  "the  du-sky  recess" 
of  a  court  In  Fleet  street.  He  was  curious,  sup- 
posing he  would  scarcely  have  knives  and  forks 
and  only  some  "strange,  uncouth,  lll-drest 
dish;  .  ,  .  but  the  fact  was  that  we  had  a  very 
good  soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a 
veal  pie,  and  a  rice  pudding."  (And  there  are 
persons  who  cannot  endure  rice  pudding  even 
when  it  is  thick  with  raisins.)  As  we  have  said, 
the  French  are  fond  of  spinach,  which  has  been 


Ing  without  conscientious  scruples.  Mr. 
Gable  and  Mr.  Brown  are  passable  as  a 
pair  of  friendly  reporters,  the  first  as 
an  under-cover  man  for  the  Secret  Six, 
the  other  as  a  victim  of  his  lone  egorts 
to  bring  about  Scorpio's  destruction.  All 
the  other  roles  are  well  played.  And 
through  j.t  all,  one  and  one  half  hours 
in  fact,  runs  the  practiced  hand  of  ^e 
lirector,  sure  of  his  procedure,  sure  of 
his  players,  and  fairly  sure  of  his  au- 
dience. W.  E.  G. 
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described  by  herbalists  as  a  "Chenopodiaceous  "jPor/i  to  Love" 

polygamous  annual."    Rabelais  tells  us  that  the     An  aU  talklnr  screen  dram*  ba'»e<l  on  an 

Gastrolaters  offered  spinach  to  their  ventripo-S''b'^|t^i,<'i*»|t,YS  il^i^'trS  bv 
tent  god.   In  Rabelais's  time,  little  pies  of  spin- ^^'^p.-P*'''*  Productiona  with  the  loiiowine 

ach,   or  balls  of  spinach,   were   sold   in  Paris,  Doria  Kendall  •.  Constance  Bennett 

especially  to  students,  and  in  the  17th  century  sf/wiured  Draki' ::V.:::::-p^^^^^ 
spinach  tarts  were  recommended  by  Lavarenne,  &^£Sr?ow'' .IV.^llV.:' '  Xn^ifn^^^^^ 
master  of  the  kitchen  in  the  household  of  the  Ji*"?-^'  A^^tha  Louise  ciosser  kale 

Major-General  .,,  Claude  Kinr 

Dufhess  Mary  Forbes 

Evelyji  KonV  Elizabeth  Fori-ester 

Tom  Kent  .  .   Edmond  Breoii 

Fprpish  Gentleman   Eeginald  Sharland 

libtwtta   Daiss-  Belmore 

Head  Nurse  Martha  Mattox 

Butler   Fred  Esmelton 


Marquis  d'Uxelles 

The  word  is  found  in  English  slang,  to  de 
note  straggling,  unsightly  whiskerage;  in  French 
slang  for  a  poultice;  also  for  a  thing  that  's 
not  here  quotable;  but  the  Fi-ench  slang  de- 
rived from  the  manner  in  which  spinach  is 
prepared,  with  the  surface  carefully  .smoothed. 
No,  to  many,  spinach,  whether  it  be  a  soup,  or 
served  as  a  vegetable,  is  not  to  be  endured.  No 
healthy,  normal  child  bawls  for  it.  And  yet  in 
"David  Copperfleld,"  we  are  told  that  the  world 
is  "gammon  and  spinach."  Gammon,  yes;  but 
not  in  the  sense  that  Dickens's  character  used 
it. 


AI  THE  THEATRES  TONIGHT 
•PL»r_"Compromlsmr    Anne."  tares; 


ILBOE— "Tlie 
Iror  NoTelin 

"ITT  ^  Ts„  r 


Truth  Game."  comwlT 
and  Billis  Burke:  sSS:^* 

'  'nh  ^'a'?'«t'<^-,.  Pis-mouth, 
.ind  Lyric   theatrSB  are 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Secret  Six" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  drama  adapted  bv 
tranors  Marion  from  her  own  story:  directed 
by  Georcre  Hiil.  photogTanhed  bv  Harold 
Wenstrom  and  cresenled  by  Metro-Goldw.vn- 
Mayer  with  the  foIlowinK  cast: 

 \  Wallace  Beery 

 I  Lewis  Stone 

V,^  "   Jnlin  Mack  Brown 

 •  .lean  Harlow 

Mizoskl  the  Gouger   Paul  Hurst 

^■ni  I    r* lark  Gab] 

rVv'J^^  yrinks   Rafnh  Bellamy 

k"   .....John  Milian 

P,"V''°  Be  Wilt  JennincK 

fL,,   Murray  Kmnell 

 Fletcher  Norton 

■"■  Louis  Natheaiiv 

iSiit,-  -  V,  ^-"ank  McGlynn 

District  attorney   Theodore  von  Eltz 

» George  Hill,  director,  and  Frances 
Marlon,  adapter,  are  in  real  life  man 
and  wife.  In  their  interlocking  rela- 
tionship in  the  studios  they  come  near 
to  controlling  the  entire  construction  of 
a  picture,  in  "The  Secret  Six"  they 
indicate  emphatically  what  two 
talented  specialists  can  accomplish  with 
a  mixture  of  old  and  new  material.  For 
"The  Secret  Six,"  a  big,  vital  picture  In 
itself,  Is  under  analysis  a  shrewd  dove- 
tailing of  ideas  suggestive  of  "The  Big 
House,"  "The  Front  Page,"  and  "Little 
Caesar."  There  is  no  open  plagiarism, 
just  incidental  bits  which  set  the  mind 
off  to  recollections  of  this  or  that  pre- 
ceding photoplay,  each  In  Itself  good. 
Two  factors  stand  out — "The  Secret 
Six"  boasts  a  fool-proof  cast,  and  its 
camera  picks  up  views  of  more  elabor- 
ate and  more  varied  Interiors  than  we 
have  ever  seen  grouped  under  one  title. 

Scorpio,  well  nick-named  "Slaughter- 
House,"  was  earning  $35  a  week  killing 
sneers  when  Johnny  Pranks  persuaded 


■y 


Constance  Bennett  is  suffering  again, 
suffering  almost  as  hard  as  Ruth  Chat- 
terton,  and  in  "Born  to  Love,"  current 
feature  at  the  New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre, 
she  has  a  truly  terrible  time.  She  loves 
one  man,  loses  him,  marries  another, 
has  a  baby  and  loses  him— first  by  pro- 
cess of  the  law  and  then  by  death — and 
finishes  her  trials  and  t*ibulations  in 
the  arms  of  her  first  lover.    At  times 
one  suspects  that  the  author  may  have 
had  some  grudge  against  her,  for  It  is  . 
hard  to  remember  such  a  chapter  of 
misfortunes  since  t^je  legend  of  Nlobe. 
Lady  Isabel  in  "E4st  Lynne"  had  a 
comparatively  easy  time  compared  to 
Doris  Kendall. 

The  production  Is  one  that  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  cameramen  and 
the  scene  designers,  who  have  con- 
tributed a  plausible  and  interesting  im- 
pression of  London  in  war  time,  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a  big  English  hospital,  \ 
of  the  hysterical  Armistice  day  crowds  ' 
and  of  a  pleasant  English  country  ■ 
estate.  One  hears  the  bands  playing 
the  gallant  strains  of  "Tipperary," 
varied  by  "Till  We  Meet  Again"  and 
other  familiar  war  songs.  Buses  go  by 
with  posters  advertising  "Chu  Chin 
Chow,"  and  every  last  detail  is  correct 
down  to  the  squeaky  whistle  blown  by 
ths  guard  just  as  the  troop  train  is 
about  to  start  for  Dover.  It  does  look 
English,  and  such  dyed-in-the-wool 
Britishers  as  Frederick  Kerr,  Paul  Cav- 
anagh  and  Anthony  Bushell  help  the 
illusion  considerably. 

Doris  Kendall,  an  American  girl 
nursing  in  a  big  English  hospital, 
meets  Barry  Craig,  also  American,  on 
his  week's  leave  in  London.  She  re- 
fuses to  marry  him  until  the  war  Is 
over,  on  the  ground  that  as  his  wife  she 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
war  zone.  They  have  a  few  days  to- 
'  gether,  then  Barry  returns  to  the  front 
and  soon  afterward  is  reported  killed. 
To  make  things  worse,  Doris  discovers 
that  she  'Is  to  have  a  child,  and  in 
despair,  she  accepts  the  more  than  gen- 
erous offer  of  Sir  Wilfred  Drake,  an 
English  officer  whom  she  had  nursed 
Desperately  In  love  with  her,  he  begs 
her  to  marry  him  and  promises  that  her 
baby  shall  be  his  heir  and  bear  his 
name.  They  have  a  year  of  content- 
ment, then  Barry  reappears,  as  though 
from  the  dead.  Doris  payu  him  the 
briefest  of  visits  and  Js  promptly  ejected 
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iSSian  musicTeachcr  R^BToTWna- 
lelphia:  by  Phile,  also  cit> 
In    the    second    period,  1800-1860, 

M.  -■■    -  .  ...       This  book  contains  appendices:  I.  A  Ihere  was  Lowell  Mason  with  his  hyrnn 

v^^^s^ra«''«'^^^^^  >'3t  Of  Published  Orchestral  and  Cham-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
her  to  come  home  and  see  her  son,  but  ber  Music  Compositions  toy  American  ;^™!^»^ha"lk  ^ho  is  today  underrated 
when  she  arrives  he  has  Just  died.  In  composers.  (Mr.  Howard,  while  he  has  Stephen  Foster.   "It  is  only  since 

the  end   Barry  ^^ds  her  once  more;  modestly  admits  that  i860  that  we  have  had  our  importajnt 

appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
screen  exaggerates  every  gesture,  and 
she  repeats  her  anguished  expressions 
an  excessive  number  of  times.  Paul  Cav-  i 
anagh,    badly    handicapped    by  the 


K 


as  well  as  American  publishers.)  means  be  forgotten,  for  It  had  a  spirit 

II.  Prize  dinners  in  Contests  for  Amer- J  ual,  even  a  poetic  quality.  ^.-d^.l 
lean  Composers  sponsored  by  the  Na-     Mr.  Howard  a^^'tf  •         "°^-^orld ' 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  (Thuslingly,  that  we  have  Pr°d",^,fit "°  ."^^^ut  i 
r;«;h""harilv"' handicapped    by    the  Horatio  Parker  received  $10,000  for  hisflmaster,  no  Beethoven      Wagner  dul. 


Wilfred's  character  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  film,  gave  an  intelli- 
gent adult  performance,  far  better 
than  the  stodgy,  uninteresting  work 
contributed  by  Joel  McCrea.  Frederick 
Kerr  offered  another  of  his  grouchy 
English  baronets,  and  Anthony  Bushel! 
Iiwas  excellent  In  a  minor  role. 
'  E.L.  H. 


for    the    o'ratorio'  ""The    Apocalypse";!  years."    Europe  has  certamly  producea  j 
Hadlev  for  his  '-Culprit^ay;  vS^^during  these  .50  years  composers  who. 
foi  "Pail  in  America";  Grimm  lor  his  ^ave"  reshaped  and  are  stUl  reshapmg 
orchestiSl  "Erotic  Poem."  and  Block  ^^^j^,     j^^^d    out    new  harmonic 
for  "Four  Episodes,"  SIOOO  each.)  schemes  and  devices  in  instrumentation 

III  Bibliography— GeneralRefercnces         ^hollv  derived  from  Berlioz,  Wag- 
„f    our   Early   Music    and  <       ^^^^  g^j.^^ss. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Eell-BoundT 


Accounts  of  v^"'  — .- 
Musical  Life.  Sacred  Muse  Operas 
This  section  compiled  before  Moore  s  | 
"Thirty  Years  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
was  published  nor  Is  there  an/  «f"- 
ence  to  Odell's  seven  volumes  of  the 
"Annab  of  the  New  York  Stage"  con- 
taining many  Pag^s  about  the  concert 
and  operatic  life  in  that  "ty.  National 
Airs  and  Songs,  Indian  Music,  Negro 
Music,  Miscellaneous  Folk  Songs,  Boolcs 
and  Articles  on  Individual  Composers 
rnd  Musicians,  Memoirs,  Books  and  Ar- 
ticles Pertaining  to  the  Musical  Devel- 
of  Vaaious  Sections  of  the 
Chapters  on  American  Music 


An  all-talkirt  ecreen  drama  ^''aple'l 
Julian   Jospphson   Irom    the   slory  entitled 
••Platinum  "  bv  Edward  Dean  Suilnau  and 
Adile  cTmandini:  directed  br  Walter  Lanr 
iid   presented   by  Cruse-Tiflany    •with  the 

norcan  •  •     ■  RalPH  1'^^ 

E°^f,*°   Gertrude  Astor 

Sf,?^-,-  Riohard  Tucker  ;  opment 

S^:fa.^-M^ernism 

It  Is'  a  rare  week  that  does  not  brin^  much' care  has  been  takeii  in  the  com- 
another  story  of  one  of  the  ma^tej  'J'^tiM  be  unSuf ^fpo"^^^^^^^^^ 
minds  cf  gangland.    "Hell-Bound,"  a:^   omi^ici^     Some  books^  of  value  as 

Mn  Goldberg's  interesting  'jm  Pan  I 


As  for  many  years  the  leading  teach- 
ers and  instrumentalists  in  this  country 
were  Germans,  and,  thinking  that 
music  was  invented  in  Germany,  our 
young  students  went  to  German  music 
schools  to  perfect  themselves,  they 
naturally,  inevitably  on  their  return, 
composed  in  the  German  manner  In- 
,  fluenced  by  Debussy,  and  the  French 
'  modernists  of  later  years  they  attemptea 
I  to  write  in  the  impressionistic  way. 
Nor  was  Cesar  Franck  without  mflu- 
ence  Their  own  "modern"  composi- 
tions were  too  often  without  form,  and 
void. 


■  F.l  Xm-- 

i>hony   

Bolero   ™    ■  ■„  «i 

^'f'i  W^;™  I  n?"         .::   ■  -    "  .  Maolil.wo, 
IjtSkenfriu,  introdtiotion  to  a<t  111  .Wajnei 
FRTD  '^Y 

^;^i\^'-^u^  wive,  oi  wigr; 

Espana.    Rhapsod.v  RnmbereiV 

Mew    Moon,    sele.  iiou  ...   ■  ivanoriti  / 

Waves  of  the  Damibe.  waltz  "*cnT?8-,i 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  ftous.ii 

March.  "Sche<  hen.vi  Indulo  •  •  •  ■  I''*'.':":'^ 
WilUani    Tell.    Overture  .   ..  ■  iMssini 

MuM.S'lrom  the  •■Clock"  Swiphony.  ..Hajd,. 

^hc'  sorcTel's*  Apbreniice. '  Scherio'.V^Vas 

Balin  oi-  the  HourV. '  Irbra  "La  Giooondaj , 

Nina,  Rosa,  selection   i;  •  •  T„..>^8S5f«'i 

M.ific  of  the  Sphere?,  waltz    JoaeJ  S^U»s 

Entrance  of  the  Gladiatorn   yuciK 

St:NDAY.  MAY  in 
March.  •Pomp  and  Circumstance,  f-^j^^,. 

Fifth    S.vmphony   ,•  HaJiv 

' The"  Rio'  - Gr^tide" : : :  taX. ^ 

i^;Le?'"and^7Sl1ll.  -  Overture-FanU^ia^.^,^ 


Suite.  "Nutcracker" 
tiirc  Solennellc.  ■  ISl: 


.Tchaikovsky 
T<-haikovsUy 


Mr.  Howard  says:  "As  long  af  we| 
hire  European  conductors  to  lead  our 
symphony  orchestras,  European  music 
will  have  precedence  on  their  programs, 
even  as  far  as  novelties  and  new  music 


\ 


entertaining  if  more  than  slightly  in-  m":;- Goldberg's  interesting  -i  m  ra"  ,  even  a^^^  j 

credible  affair,  is  now  showing  at  th  ^ney"  were  ^ro^^^^y  ^^^''^'^J^is'Tn  p  aint    bT  are  ?he?e  '  American  con-! 

uptown  and  Olympia  theatres.    In  th  for  entrance  in  the  1',^^  ^he're  ^  50  ductors  appraoching  the  imported  ones  1 

leading  role  is  Leo  Carlllo,  formerly  !  unusually  full  mdex.  There  are            ,  in  knowl^ge.  discipline,  authority,  and  | 

popTa^r  pllyer  of  good-natured  itaU  illustrations.       _   imagination    and    magnetism?  How 

flulntly  as'everand  hetm  waxis  senti-1 -^^[f„^d^-^?>!y  mule  for  over  100  yea.-s    erican  composers  -respec  ve^f  th^  r 
^iwai     There    however,  the  resem-L    composers  of  tocay  includmg  Gersh    n^grits?    Has  Dr.   Ko^ess^-viizsy,  ivi 
bllnce  to  S  foi^erToles  4nds  abruptly  l^:;^^^"'^^^   ming  ,  Berlin.    Bloch  ^and ,  gtokowski,        Stock  ignoml  the  Am- 
'^Jt  r^^his^^e^afi^^acfl^-Loefllcr  are  ^-lud'ed  among  A-^^^^^^^^^^  a\u&\^ns^e. 
tie^^^^def  ttiTluSe  of  an  elaborate  compcsers^  Mr.  Howard  says  «  .  P   »      ^^^^^^^  ^1,^^^  conductors  have 

nteht^lub,  a^d  5uite  as  wiliing  to  kUl  fier  :    if  he,  m  his  musical  3  ^^^.y  f  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  *,?,t"?«Vrft 

off  an  undesirable  rival  as  to  buy  an  around  tne  world,  has  pxKe  arid  '  posers  who  have  shown  native  talent 

afmfS  of  flowers  for  a  sick  girl.    The  from  France,  a  ^it  frorn  ^  h     .  toward  asks  if  operas  by  Amer- 

stoTin  which  he  act^i  is  ^simply  told  maybe  a^Wossom  or  two  fiom  tne^  ^^^^  produced    How  many 

and  does  not  bear  too  closd  inspection.  01  the  Rhine,  who  shall  say  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^,een  worth  the  cost  of 

m^tunquestionablyitholdsthe  interest,  any  the  l«%Amencan  lor        ^       production?   Where  now  are  tlie  operas 
Nick  Cortelll,headof  a  powerful  gang,  whatever  he  such  ex-  of  the  more  recent  years,  those  by 

takes  into  his  home  a  strange  girl  whom  he  has  wrought  it  all  wun  ^^^^  waiter  Damrosch,  Horatio  Parkei,  Cad- 
he  beUeves  to  be  a  notonous  woman  c.uisite  Pertf^^tion  and  nd  Howard  gives  a  page  and  a 
yiler.  She  turns  out  to  be  a  str^ded  everything  he  has  t^^^^^^  to  "The  King's  Henchman  by 
musical  comedy  actress,  Platinum  Reed.i  .^d  gold. '  As  Bio°^;^*"his  genius,  Deems  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  man  of 
suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  pneumomaj  c ilea  that  first  ackno«^^  l^idisputable  talent,  has  .«Titten  some 
Nick  ha^  Robert  Sandford.  a  yomigdocn  ^^.^^  ^n  A/nenoan  publisher,  .  j^^g^ral  delightful  orchestral  music;  but  as  aii 
tor  in  a  nearby  sanatorium,  kic^apped  ,,ho    A^st    publishe^    h's    o    ^^^^      g^^.^  composer? 

to  take  care  of  her,  and  not  unnaturally  ^^crks."  Yet  Bloch  ^^n^  Jewish  

the  two  young  people  fall  in  love  whUe  his  works  Jf  ^^Jf^l-^s  %t  futile  ..Qur  American  Music"  is  valuable  as 
Nick  himself  is  strongly  attracted  by     int;  not  P°i^P°p„cv  Grain- ,  hi^toitc  record,  as  a  storehouse  of 

Platinum-s     straightforwardness     and  ..'^.^erica."    Then  there  s  Percy  ora      a  histoi^  leco    .  ^^^^ 
honest  simplicity.    Platmum  recovers         ^-hose  •.^.sic,  .Mr.  Howard  tm       jacts^  w^^t  ^^^ism  is  pleasantly  writ- 
and  finding  that  she  reaUy  wants  to      ..American       Jts^f.^'^Tslate  tS  l^^n   not  neces.sarily  In  all  cases  to  be 
work,  Nick  gives  her  a  job  singing,  m    1^   .-erve  with  which  it  translates  ^n  ten   not  nece&sar^  y  ^^nal 
hls_  night  club.    Dorgan,_Nick>^  rival        ,,.saxon.  oW-En^  -h  t^,^,^^^  fhoose  rn7authoraatieTThe  swans  admired 

or- not' not  hc  will  'all        and  fed  by  some,  are  to  others  only 

American    He  has  many  claims  to  th«  g^ese.  _   

honor  ' 


1 


111.3      lllBHO   ,  

and  deadly  enemy,  sees  a  chance  to  get 
back  at  him  by  having  Platinum  killed 
at  the  club.   The  plan  1*  thwarted,  ow- 
ing to  Sandford's  sharp  eyes,  but  Nick 
decides  to  kill  Dorgan  himself.  His 
well-planned  alibi  Is  destroyed  by  a 
perfectly  innocent  remark  of  Platinum  s. 
Discovering  too  late  what  harm  she  has 
done  her  benefactor,  Platinum  marries        -  „„^„_„rs 
him,  because,  as  his  wife,  she  wi  1  not  ican  eomposer^      -  _ 
be  called  on  to  testify  at  bis  trial.         >"^P°f  ^"L  "mediocre,  even  bad.  There 
Dorgan's  gang,  however,  has  another  music  good  mecio^   ,       go^posers  m 

trick  to  play.    While  Nick  is  passing  .s  a  fo™i?7.o' Billings,  the  tanner; 

a  few  moments  wlih  Platinum  at  the  ,  this  country  from  bi^^b^^. 

Sandfords-  house  In  the  country,  one  Hopkinson,  the   ar^    -  ^omen  now  at 

of  them  calls  him  on  the  telephone  to  clerponan  to  men  ^^^^  ^j.^,. 

inform  him  that  he  has  been  tracked    work    A  maf      f^jt  is  worth  while? 

and  if  he  doesn't  come  out  they  will ;  ten.  How  much  01  ^^^^j. 

attack  the  house  and  kill  Platmum  as   of  how  many  works  can  ^^^^ 

well  as  himself.    To  save  her  and  to   "This  could  havejaeen^w^^^  an.<5wer  at 

make  a  good  finish,  Nick  agrees  to  come 

If  they  wUl  lei  him  get  a  block  away 

frcm  the  house  before  firing.    He  tells    a  ibcneiv,u  "  ..nixie 

Sandford  to  take  care  of  Platinum  and   C'nadwics,  Dan  Emmet  s   ^     ^  j 
leaves.   Presently  there  comes  a  sound,  pages  by  H.  F.  Guoert, 
as  of  the  exhaust  fr^m  a  motor  boat,   the  better  jazz. 

' The  reat  majoi^y^of^^^^^ 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday-south  End  Municipal  build - 
ine  65  West  Brookline  street,  3  P.  M., 
SfbUc  Library.  8  P.  M.  Gord""! 
String  Quartet  (Messrs.  Gordon,  Ideler 
tSd  Bendltzky.  Mozart,  Quartet 
P  major  (K.590).  Carpenter,  Quartet 
X  minor.  Beethoven.  Quartet,  C  major 
op  59.  NO.  3.  Concerts  given  by  the 
generosity  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool 

Thursday-Jordan  hall,  8.15  P.  M. 
Boston  Civic  symphony  orchestra  Jo- 
seiih  F   Wagner,  conductor.    Mende  s 
sohn,  symphony  (Scotch)  A  minor  No. 
3     Vaughan  Williams,  "The  Lark  ^s-] 
cending."  Romance  for  ^^o}}"  and  or- 
chestra (first  time  in  B^ton)  E^r 
Hansen,  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
ph?^  orchestra.    Converse  Scarecrow 
Sketches    (Witch  Dance,   Elegie,  Ro- 
mance)    Saint-Saens,  Havanaise  (Mi. 
Hansen)     Oppolilov-lvanov,  Caucasian 
Sketches   (in"^  the  Mountains  Jn  the 
Village,  In  the  Masque,  Proc^ion  01 
the  Sardar) 

KEITH-BOSTON 

iollowing  cast:  Dorothy  I>ee 

AUce  Austin   .".".■.iid'na  MW'  OUver  , 

Biddle   Robert  Emmett  ivea  , 

Phelps   ■  ;•      ,     for  the  screen  * 

It  was  a  iesti^^^„^?,^  out  the  Idea  of , 
when  some  one  thought  ouL^  ^^^^^^ 

coupUng  ^^"^...^''comedy  and  melo- 
Beery  in  ^i^Pff.Lin  and  Bill"  proved 
drama,  such  as  Mm  an^^j^^^.  ■  inspired 
to  be.    Now  (OTn^  ^.^^^  ^nd 

affiliation,  that  of  Edna  May^ 
Hugh  H«^^,^!5^'isly  decorated  by  this 
farce  so  ^'^f°^^^cne   overlooks  the 
comic   pair   that   on«     ^  ^^^^ 

rracceSs^'  Miss  Oliver  has  a 


POPS  OPEN  WEDNESDAY 


m  as  av>-—  .         oj-g  jg  tall  and 

unique  personahty.  sne 

angular;  her  features^e  ^^^^^^  j 

tours;  but  l^er  voice  na^  j^^r 

a  tragedienne  ^^tcilulo^.  her  hUor- 
wlt  is  caustic  or  aciduiotg.         .^jjy  ^ 

«„c  EPnse  is  keen,    bne  1= 


One  may  ask,  why  this  Question  of  1  night  in  Symphonyj    ous  seme"    k^n.         "  js 

iomedlan  of  nautral  methoci^.^^^^g_ 

wise  is  not  Phy='<=?'7  Xares  a  magnetic 
with  Miss  Ohver  he  Shar|^^^ 


One  might  answer  at 


::Lon  oT  toe  B;ston  Symphony  orches- 


"^Arthur  Fiedler  announces  pr<yrams 
his  night  and  the  rem^mder  of 
IZ  week,  minghng  past  favorites  with 

-Sex^^^n-^ra^^^^^w^^  l.ing  the 

first  Sunday  >J'g"t  P^^^g^'h  cornpos- 
to  be  divided  between  Engm^^^^^^  ^P^. 


scherzo  arid    A  Vagrom  ^ 


Sandford  suggests  to  Platinum  that  they 
start  a  new  game  of  chess,  and  the  pic- 
ture ends.  Mr.  Carlllo,  too  gentle  and 
kindly  for  his  role,  does  a  plausible  job. 


^^t^Xthe  CecUia  society  chorus  teel  boaroia^  daughter's  social  better- 
as  pianist,  and  the  Cecui  ^^^^^  ^  ^  hw  daug  had  no 
a«s'!ting.  will   be   a   1^^^^  ..pomp  and    ment    In  this  en^^^^  whose  _efforts  o 


with  Miss  0'\y",  "^e^'Aiately  exacts 
quality   which  immediately 

kindly  feeling  fioj^^.f  ^.^^  ^eak  their 

feels  that  no  matter  now 

story,  they  wm  remam  UkaJ^e.^^  ^ 

"^f  ^^idTe  atrwith  an  attrac- 
couple  o£  middle  age, 
tive  and  rather  pe^  ^        ^e^  a  gen- 
Austin  tor  years  has  co^ia^ 
teel  boarding  house  saving 
could  for  her  daughters  s  ^ 


kindly  for  his  role,  does  a  piausiDie  ]0D, ,  ^pgn  wr.tten  by  ccmt-u^'^  ^  ^  wuuam 

none  the  less,  and  dies  much  regretted.  1        „  France,  England  or  ita  >  composer.  ^  ^.^^  {ol 

Miss  Lane  Is  an  attractive  Platinum,  (  ^"^Howard  is  more  optunistic.    as  programs  of  tne 

neither  too  sophisticated  nor  too  inno-  ,3,^.  Thomas  Browne  found  qumcmixe^  j^^.  wkpnesd.^Y.  mav 


Assisting,  will   be   a   i.^>^^u..  ^.    .^^^  ^^^^    ^'^r^uXnd  whose  e^orts  to 

concert  as  we  1  as  the  nej^  p^.^^^  aid  from  her  hi^band,  wn^  ^^^^^^ 

Circumstance    S^r  was  recentlv  first  obtain  employment  have  oee 

^"^^o^^' to^'lif  ownTun^"  ^y^^^r.lT'^^l  Is^'sofSrted,  en 
?fi^f°I{rre\^v^  the  F^^^^^^^^^  vi.d.  He 

William  Boyce,  the  18tn  centuij- 


neither  too  sophisticated  nor  too  inno 
I  cent.  In  supporting  gangster  roles  trher  . 
i  are  a  number  of  convincingly  tough 

actors.  E.  L.  H. 


r  too  sopnisticaiea  nor  100  innu-  Thomas  Browne  i""""^^""  I.T  in 

In  supporting  gangster  roles  trhere  ;  ^;'      j^gre  in  Nature,  on  the  earin,  m 
Ti.imhPr  M  convincinslv  tough  '  fH^^Jpavens  and  in  the  waters  under 

the  heavens  aim  Howard  wishes  to 
the  earth,  so  ¥*^-„  :„  "ustc  signed 
find  "•Americanism  „'I\,^^'^,%dopted. 
^y.J^^^^I±fri^ee''%r^o^   of  'our 


CONCERTS 


By  PHIUP  H.-UJE  jj 
"Our  American  Music:  Three  Hunr  | 
died  Years  of  It"  by  John  Tasker  How- 
ard.    Thomas  J.  Crowell  Company,  Pub- 


«fin£th^e  ^--,,,,,00, 
musical  .growth^  Tat    survives.  He 


produced    n^'-'.^  t,"'";"    r.me  ••Corona- 


Ovoriiire  to  owion 
Mimiet.  (£01 
Fanlasia.  •  

symphonic  Poem  N.o.  2 


LT'  ii.      ..""^   \N  etipr 

,(r  ins,,  orchestral  .  •  ■  ■  ■  g,,.,.! 


1  J"hann  Slraus>..^^^^^  hy  Harty 
l.onrtonderr.v  Air  ._.  •  -,_•_■_•■■„ 


Eia  Pieludef.''  Symphonic  roeu.         -  ^^^^ 

■  Girl  Crazy.  ' , '  •  Gii6sl  of  the  War 
Czardas  Jrom  the  Opei  a    wu"-'  grossman 

ThT'lUde  ot  thP  irWmries.:-.-. , ...  ■  .Wa^oe. 
ion,'-  ''yankee  Dooaie  TinmsDAT 

lumbia."- put  is  it  ?i^!Sr.'i%.'?.»WmmVr  •NiihC^5?r«.hn 

ji  ii-JV  tho  tunes  ^.m<>rlcaI^ 


dispute  that  the  tunes  'J        Aineric^  rorm 
:Hail..Columbia    a«^  1^  r..  T^> 


ir'rolumbia"        "*  /  Enghsn*  Two  r>^»       ■— —  schTunann-gii''";.;; 
wS    the^  forme^^itfen  bfth^  Tnvitatio».^la-.il»^  Pa^oe.  Web«.-B-^- 
origin?    was  the  latter 


and 
birth 


was  recently  first  obtain  empl^^nnenL  n  ^^^^^  for  work 
country.  Fiedler     by  his  own  lack  01  e        j^.j^g^rted,  en- 

cranstons.     She  wants  au 
well,  disapproves  of  Lariy,  a  y 

has  ln-'="t^^,,^'^H  S  PU^Pi"^  ^P' 
whistles  when  it  neeob  y 

?n1s^anks,  and  gives 
crooked  vendor  of  bogus  °^  ^ 
Sarah  would  have  ^low-paying 
strugghng  P,^>F^^^„^confesses.  She 
lodger  .arrested,  Joe  con  ^ 
slaps  his  fa«'  then  coaa 
mother  fould  a  small  Doy.  ^^^^^^ 

h^l^  Sr^o^f  ntive  salesman; 


na 


Xlie  Xl^eatpe 

VvU>-7  t  J  ^  l  ^ 

i  J  Bv  PHILIP  HALE  '  . 

"The  Adnurable  Crlchlon>  ^hich  v^nll  be  seen  at  the  Colonial  Theatre 
tomo^ow  wa.  produced  in  London  on  Nov  4  1902.  J-mg^.^^^^^ 

popiil^ity  bv  his  impersonation  of  Mr>  Crichton.  He  had  fo'^erly 
?S  p^a^Tie  villains  or  more  or  less  unplea^nt,  characters  And  i 
^  sSdS  a  revival  of  the  play:  "It  Is  a  curious  and  eestWeJact^^h^^^^ 
few  if  any  of  Sir  James  Barrie's  characters  arc  ever  so  well  acted  as  by  tlieh^ 
Snal  exponenU."  As  a  manager  Irving  wished  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  revive  it  He  said  to  Austin  Brereton:  "Even  if  one  could  get  Irene 
fvSugh  ■  It  J>uldn-t  be  done  without  "The  Beetle' "-the  nickname  for 
HeSy  Kcmble.  "who  had  very  heavy  eyebrows  and  at  one  time  wore  a  large- 
brown  cape    His  Lord  Loam  was  admirable," 

^vine  liked  to  act  the  part.  He  said  in  1909:  "Of  all  the  modem  parts 
I  have  pfayed.  'Crichton'  is  undoubtedly  my  favorite,  and  though  I  played 
Tt  over  300  times,  I  never  grew  tired  of  him.  There  wa^  a  charm  about  the 
part  and  the  play  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  wearisome.  Perhaps 
Se  reLon  for  this  was  that  one  felt  that,  though  the  setting  o  he  pla^ 
wi  fa^ta.tic.  it  was  very  real,  and  there  wa.  a  great  ^^^"^ 
the  character  of  Crichton.  That  curious  mixture  of  fantasy  and  realism 
is  Vl  may  say  so.  part  of  Mr.  Barrie's  genius.  There  were  a  few  people 
Sko  could  not 'appreciate  the  humor  of  the  play.  ^  ^'^l^'^^^J^^^,  ^ 
made  an  undoubted  appeal  to  most.  ...  The  part  was  deUg^t  ul.  a. 
Sew  sympathetic'  part  is.  and  it  had  the  additional  chaxm  that  it  wa^ 
sSathetic  to  the  audience  without  being  either  mawkish  or  sentimental 

Bairie  was  not  the  first  to  use  the  title  "The  Admirable  Cnchton" '  for 
R  Play  George  Galloway  so  entitled  his  tragedy,  produced  at  London  in 
^802  and  there  was  a  farce  "The  Admirable  Crichton"  at  Drury  Lane  in 
O'  Oallo  ay  took  for  his  hero  the  man  himself,  who  at  the  age  of  20 
accordhi  to  Manutius.  "understood  12  languages,  had  read  over  all  the 
fathers  ^nd  poeJs  disputed  de  omni  scibili.  and  answered  extempore  in 
verse  H?ha5  a  prodigious  wit,  but  was  defective  in  judgment."  As  is  well 
^own  Crichton  was  at  last  the  tutor  of  Prince  Vincenzo,  .son  of  the  Duke 
Santua  Assaulted  at  night  in  the  street  by  the  prince's  Crichton 
°aid  six  of  them  on  their  backs,  w^hen  one  of  the  four  remaming  cried  out. 
'  "Hold  k^n  not  the  prince!"  Then  Crichton.  who  had  not  recogn-ed  h  m^ 
offered  him  his  sword.  Vincenzo,  half  drunk,  seized  it,  and  ran  Crichton 
mrough  t^e  heart.  His  life  was  written  by  the  fantastical  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
iuhit  the  incomparable  translator  of  Rabelais.  Here  is  an  example  of 
his  style  in  a  description  of  a  passionate  love-scene: 

"The  visuriency  of  either  by  ushering  the  tactunency  of  both,  made  the 
attrectation  of  either  cosequent  to  the  i^'^P^^^^"  ^'^^^'•'  ^//l? 
nassion  was  active  and  action  passive,  they  both  being  overcome  by  other 
SnTeach  The  conqueror.''  And  Urquhart  represents  one  of  Vincenzo's  men 
exclaimi^ig  i  crichton  drew  on  them:  "Do  you  not  see  how  he  dandleth 
the  sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  braveer  us.' 

Then  theri  is  Harrison  Ainsworth's  novel  "The  Admirable  Cnchton, 
relaS  the  hero  s  adventures  in  Paris,  with  Henri  III.  Henri  IV,  Catherme 
?e  Medidf  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Chicot  the  jester.  Ruggieri  the  astrologer 
ScSionde;  I  romance  that  William  Lyon  Phelps  would 
describe  as  "a  rattling  good  story."   But  does  any  one  read  Ams^°^"i  s 
novels  today,  even  "Rookwood,"  "Jack  Sheppard"  or  "The  Tower  of  Ix^ndon 
T('ith  Cruikshank's  illustrations? 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  will  perform  Commander  Stephen  King- 
Hall  s  play  "B.  I.  One,"  at  Brattle  hall.  Cambridge,  on  May  6,  8.  and  at 
Jcrdan  hall  on  May  9.  These  performances,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  first  in 
Sfu^ted  States.  Thi^.play  wa.  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  London, 
on  April  9  1930.  There  was  a  large  cast.  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  found  there  were 
ti.  many  names  for  individual  praise,  but  he  singled  out  Henry  Hewitt  as 
lV  Westley  R.  N.,  Douglas  Burbidge  as  Lt.  Malheim  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man navy  Basil  Loder  as  the  First  Ix>rd  of  the  Admiralty.  All  the  critics 
JJaLd  Reginald  Bach  for  his  brilliant  production.  "B.  I.  One,"  being  in- 
terpreted, means  "Station  the  hands  constantly  at  aotion  stations  by  day 

""''i'flrSt  act  begins  with  a  sort  of  prologue:  The  British  navy  is  being 
entertained  at  Kiel  in  June  1914.  Malheim  and  Westley  drink  champagne 
a'  a  night  club,  "at  a  speed  suggesting  destroyers  rather  than  battleships. 
Their  fathers  are  in  the  steel  trade.  The  war  seems  far  away.  "The  scene 
shafts  to  inside  the  admiralty  in  May.  1916.  News  of  the  battle  of  Jutland 
come  in.  The  First  Lord  asks  nonchalantly,  "Now,  what  are-er-these  oper- 
ations?'' ,       ,  ,  ,  n  A 

Act  II— The  bridge  of  a  light  cruiser  during  the  battle  of  Jutland— 
"Here  the  producer  and  the  stage  carpenter,  the  electricians  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  noises  oft  came  in  for  and  deserved  the  wildest  compliments. ' 
The  German  fleet  signals,  "Who  are  you?" 
"Tell  him  we're  German." 

"Sorry,  sir,"  says  Signals,  "the  only  man  on  this  boat  who  knows  Ger- 
man is  unconscious.  Wish  I  had  thought  about  rigging'  up  some  German 
'before!" 

"But  isn't  the  word  for  German,  'Deutsch.' ' 

"Sure." 

"Well,  then,  signal  it." 

Act  III— westley  is  now  head  of  a  steel  works  in  Sheffield;  Malheim 
ditto  in  Duesseldorf.  They  discuss  limitations  of  the  steel  output  in  both 
countries.  The  phrases  "Amalgamated  Union  of  Boilermakers,  Tinsmiths 
and  Sheet-Iron  Workers  "  and  "Federation  of  Master-Ironmongers  and 
Penny-in-the-Slot  Manufacturers"  are  lightly  used. 

Malheim  asks:  "If  the  world  can  only  consume  23,000,000  tons  of  steel, 
wny  manufacture  100,000,000?" 
"Agreed."  savs  Westley. 

■Let's  agree  to  knock  the  production  down  to  23,000,000  and  get  a  decent 
pnce  for  the  stuff."' 

"^iight-oh!  "  says  Westley. 

compromising  Anne."  There  was  Daphne,  in  "Compromising  Daphne," 
»Dy  "Valentine  '  (London.  1927),  a  comedy  in  which  the  heroine  attempts  to 
gain  iner  father's  consent  to  her  marriage  with  George  by  pretending  that 
cieorge  has  compromised  her,  "'Valentine's"  humor  is  not  subtle.  John 
ueverell  as  Getorge  breaks  into  the  bedroom  of  the  wong  lady  and  brings 
oown  the  curtain  by  falling  backwards  into  a  bath;  he  performs  a  war 
canoe  with  a  waste  paper  basket  on  his  head;  he  sits  on  the  basket,  and 


lucid  moments." 


r  that  cannorbear  his  weight.  Twin.s,  fitnnnmiT'R'PTreanrrfc 
«ly  s  knee.  Is  the  dialogue  witty?  "Even  a  haU-cooked  steak 
ments."  Here  is  another  wheeze:  "It's  the  last  camel  that 
DrcaKE  the  straw's  back."  Mr.  James  Agate,  reviewing  th),s  farce  wrote- 
-1  he- dialogue  tells  me  one  thing  I  have  alwa.ys  wanted  to  know— what  l,i 
It  tnat  cinema  actoi-s  say  to  one  another  when  they  are  tumbUng  downstair* 
ana  lallmg  into  buckets  of  whitewash.  " 

Then  there  Ls  Martha  in  Keble  Howard's  one-act  comedy.  "Compromla. 
mg  Martha"  (London,  1906).  ^ompromia- 


ship,  the  disappointments  of  the^  oil 
dream  become  the  substantial  fortune 
for  the  future,  and  Sarah  is  glad  to 
have  as  a  son-ln-la%V  the  youth  she  had 
.shown  the  door  more  than  once. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  Is 
.sot  in  the  palatial  home  of  Sarah"s  sis- 
ter in  the  city.  Visiting  her  on  bor- 
rowed money,  the  Austins  are  ridiculed 
by  the  guests  at  a  ball,  untU  Sarah, 
partaking  unwittingly  of  a  doctored 
punch  Insists  that  the  orchestra  play  | 
'Pop  Goes  the  Weasel."'  She  and  Joe 
dance.  The  guests,  at  first  horrified  I 
begin  gradually  a  rhythmic  tapping  of 
feet,  join  in  by  pairs.  Finally  all  are 
dancing,  having  the  time  of  their  bored 
lives.  There  are  one  or  two  minor 
themes,  such  as  an  attempt  "by  a  trio 
of  rascals  to  kidnap  old  Pennypacker, 
the  bank  president,  and  of  the  efforts 
of  one  of  them  to  persuade  Alice  to 
elope  with  him.  But  the  most  human 
and  the  most  amusing  scenes  belong  to 
Sarah  and  Joe,  and  to  them  goes  the 
laughter  of  the  delighted  audience. 
There  is  no  place  for  syrithentic 
sophistication  or  emotionalism  in 
"Laugh  and  Get  Rich."       W.  E.  G. 


FINE  ARTS 
"The  Living  Corpse" 

A  silpiit,  sri-peii  di-ama  adnpted  from  the 
jilav  of  the  snniB  namfi  hy  (^oiint  I/CO  Tolstoi ; 
prodnrpii  by  Meschrabpom-Film  and  (lirecled 
by  Fpdoi-  O^^p  with  llie  follow  rasi  : 

Fpdja  Prolassow..-  Vsevolod  Pudovkin 

Lisa ,  his  wile . . .   Majia  Jacobuii 

Sascha  ^^sL-.  Vwl*  Garden 

I  Anna  Pawlowa    «  .Tulis  Serda 

Victor  Karenln  .t,?""^*'' 

The  -Lady"  ^'■n^'wpHpn.id 

Petusch  Kow  S.  Wralski 

Seekers  after  gay  entertainment  need 
not  bother  themselves  about  "The  Llv- 1 
ing  Corpse,"  current  screen  feature  at  I 
the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Tolstoi's  famous 
p-lay  Is  not  cheerful,  but  it  is  powerful 
and  tragic  enough  to  have  attracted  the 
interest  of  several  famous  actors  and  a 
large  number  of  spectators.  Those  whose 
memories  are  fairly  good  will  recall  that 
"The  Living  Corpse"  was  used  for  the 
benefit  of  John  Gilbert  on  the  talk- 
ing screen  with  unhappy  results.  On 
the  stage  John  Barrymore  made  a 
very  romantic  and  poetic  Fedya— the 
acting  version  was  called  "Redemption" 
—and  in  Germany  Alexander  Moissl, 
the  great  tragedian,  has  made  it  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  roles.  It  is  a  sale 
guess  that  none  of  these  players  bore 
much  resemblance  to  Vsevolod  Pudovkm, 
who  portrays  the  unhappy,  vacillating 
Fedya  in  the  grim  silent  picture  now  on 
view.  Pudovkin  is  a  man  of  rugged 
features,  ungraceful  physique  and  amaz- 
ing dramatic  force:  his  i)antomime  is 
remarkable  and  the  intensity  of  his 
emotion  is  enough  to  overcome  the  bar- 
rier of  silence. 

By  now  the  story  Is  familiar  to  most. 
Briefly,  it  tells  how  Fedya  Protassov, 
unable  to  curb  his  fondness  for  drink 
and  bad  company,  pretends  to  do  away 
with  himself  in  order  that  his  -wife,  Lisa, 
may  marry  his  friend,  Victor  Karenin. 
Five  years  pass:  he  is  discovered  and 
haUed  into  court,  where  he  sees  his 
former  wife  and  hi*  friend  under  ac- 
cusation of  bigamy  and  faced  with  de- 
portation to  Siberia.  This  time  he 
makes  no  mistake  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  smuggled  pistol,  kills  himself  in  the 
empty  courtroom  while  the  court  is 
deliberating  on  his  fate.  The  action 
moves  very  slow,  although  the  film,  be- 
ing silent,  is  forced  to  dispense  with 
much  of  the  phDosophizing  found  in  the 
stage  play.  Unlike  the  American  screen 
version,  however,  there  is  no  attcspmt 
made  to  prettify  the  story:  it  remains 
sordid,  pitiful — alternately  ugly  and 
tragic,  with  moments  of  savage  irony 
and  bitterness. 

As  is  almost  always  the  case  in  Rus- 
sian films  the  camera  does  far  more 
work  than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
American  screen  productions.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  great  deal  of  symbolism 
and  a  deliberate  confusion  of  images 
which  alternate  with  one  another  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  convey  the  con- 
fusion going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
characters.  Quite  as  typically  Russian 
Is  the  director's  interest  in  the  extra 
players:  he  never  loses  the  chance  for 
some  revealing  bit  of  action,  some 
grotesque  expression,  some  little  gesture 
telling  in  its  perfect  naturalness.  Those 
chosen  for  these  parts  are  thoroughly 
Russian,  whether  they  are  playing 
gypsies,  thieves,  society  people  or  police- 
men. Hence,  there  are  no  false  notes- 
save  the  bad  make-up  of  the  leading 
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lady — and  one  feels  constantly  the  sense 
ot  watching  life,  not  make-believe.  The 
very  deliberation  which  govern  the  pace 
of  the  production  Increases  this  impres- 
sion, though  It  is  at  times  more  than  a 
little  wearing.  Most  of  the  acting  is  ex- 
cellent, particularly  that  of  Gustav 
Diessl  as  Victor  and  Natascha  Watsch- 
I  rasse  as  Mascha.  E.  L.  H. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"The  W  Plan" 

An  all  talkinir  Bf-refn  drama  adapted  hy 
Viftor  SaviUe  Irom  the  novel  of  the  «anne 
iiaiTiH  bv  Graham  Seton:  directed  by  Victor 
SaviUe  and  produced  by  Elstree  with  the  lol- 
lowintr  cast:  _  . 

Col.  Duncan  Grant   Brian  Aherne 

RosT  Hartnianu   „. Madeleine  Canoll 

Priv.  M<Tavish   Gihb  McLaiiehlin 

Pi-jv    Waller   Gordon  HarUer 

Otiii'  Gedei  n   Cameron  Carr 

Commander-in-chief  C.  M.  Hallard 

l'rosi(icTit  of  court  martial  ...Milton  Rosmer 

Fran  Mnllcr   Mai-y  Jerrqld 

Ulri.'h  Miiller   Georse  Merritt 

There  are  times  when  one  wishes 
very  emphatically  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  combine, the  merits  of  British 
acting — gentlemaniiness,  fine  speech, 
1  leisurely  characterization- with  the 
pace  which  is  now  an  integral  portion 
I  of  American  pictures.  Most  of  the  Brit- 
ish importations,  oX  which  ".The  W 

Plan,"  now  showing  at  the  Modem  and 
Beacon  theatres,  is  an  excellent  sample, 
are  lacking  in  rapidity  of  action.  The 
stories  unfold  in  an  unhurried  fashion 
that  suggests  to  American  audiences 
that  the  English  like  their  films  to  last 
all  night.  In  the  case  of  "The  W  Plan," 
there  is  an  intensely  interesting  idea — 
melodramatic,  if  you  prefer — and  in  the 
last  two  or  three  reels  one  may  become 
really  excited,  but  there  is  so  much  leis- 
urely description,  so  much  needless  de- 
lay in  getting  the  hero  into  the  Ger- 
man mine,  that  one  wonders  why,  with 
;such  an  abundance  of  material  on 
jhand,  the  director  waited  so  long  before 
getting  the  real  drama  under  way. 

Col.  Duncan  Grant,  a  British  intelli- 
gence officer,  is  detailed  to  go  behind 
the  German  lines  and  discover,  if  pos- 
sible steal,  the  plans  concerning  a  gi- 
gantic German  mining  operation,  hints 
of  which  have  been  dropped  by  a  dy- 
ing   Gei-man    ofiBcer,    Ulrich  Muller. 
Grant  dons  a  German  uniform,  cuts  his 
hair  in  the  German  fashion  and  is  de- 
posited back  of  the  German  lines  by  a 
British  plane.    He  makes  his  way  to 
the  home  of  Ulrich  Muller,  where  he 
idiscovers   his   German   fiancee,  Rosa 
Hartmann,    acting    as   companion  to 
iMuller"s  mother.    Grant  passes  himself 
off  as  Ulrich"s  friend  and  is  able  to 
steal  the  precious  papers,  left  lying 
around  in  a  very  casual  manner.  Un- 
;  fortunately,  the  plane  in  which  he  was 
I  to  have  escaped  is  shot  down,  and  he 
jis  forced  to  adopt  all  kinds  of  subter- 
'fuges  to  escape  capture.    Finally,  by  a 
ironic  stroke  of  fate,  he  is  arrested  as 
a  deserter,  sentenced  to  death  and  then 
reprieved  on  account  of  his  ability  to ! 
speak  English.    Sent  as  interpreter  to  i 
the  very  rrune  workings  where  the  W 
plan  is  in  operation,  he  is  able  to  rally  | 
the  English  prisoners,  barricade  himself  i 
with  them  in  one  of  the  shafts  and ! 
blow  up  a  section  of  the  gigantic  W  by 
which  the  Germans  had  planned  to 
penetrate  beneath  and  behind  the  Brit- 
ish lines.   The  English  prisoners  escape 
to  their  own  lines,  and  Grant  goes  to 
Switzerland  to  marry  Rosa. 

Photographically,  the  picture  Is  ex- 
cellently done,  particularly  the  glimpses 
of  the  gigantic  underground  mining 
operations.  The  acting,  too,  is  also 
quite  satisfactory,  with  special  mention 
for  Brian  Aheme.  This  young  English 
actor,  now  playing  Robert  Browning  in 
"The  Barretts  of  Wlmpole  Street,"  In 
New  York,  is  an  admirable  Duncan — 
resourceful,  handsome  and  convincing, 
whether  in  German  or  British  uniform. 
Madeleine  Carroll  does  well  enough  as 
Rosa,  and  there  was  excellent  work  in 
minor  roles,  barring  certain  occasions 
when  German  privates  spoke  with  a 
strong  Cockney  accent.         E.  L.  H. 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"The  Admirable  Crichton" 
By  PHILIP  HALE 
"The  Admirable  Crichton,"  a  comedy 
in  four  acts  by  Sir  James  M-  Banie. 
Revived  under  the  direction  of  George 
C.  Tyler  in  association  with  Eilanger 
j Productions,  Inc.,  by  arrangement  with 
Charles  Frohman,  Inc.  Staged  by  Will- 
iam Postance.    Settings  by  Gates  and 
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Morange.  The  cest: 

The  Earl  ot  Loam  Sydney  Greonstreet 

Hon.  Eine«t  Wo(ill».v. . .  Einesl  Glendennintr 

Rev    John  Trehcrne  J.  C.  Dunn 

I-oid  Brocktehiii«l  Gerald  Hamer 

A  naval  oHic-cr  Clay  Cody 

Mr.  Criohton  Waller  Hampden 

Toinpsetl   William  Dale 

Jjiuiv  Mary  Lasenby   Fay  Bainlcr 

Lady  Catherine  Lasenby  Oriel  Ross 

Lady  Acatha  Las">nby  Phylli.s  Conn.Dd 

Coiintens  of  Brocklehurst  Eftie  Shannnji 

Fisher   Vivi.aii  MaoGill 

Tweeny   Estelle  Winwood 

Though  the  pace  of  the  performance 
I  was  often  slow;  though  the  comedy  It- 
self Is  of  the  old  leisurely  school,  en- 
livened by  Barrie's  pawky  humor,  -nnhich 
is  at  times  so  sly  that  it  is  as  if  only 
for  an  audience  of  his  countrymen, 
there  was  much  to  enjoy  in  both  play 
and  performance.  Mario  Borsa,  an  Ifil- 
ian  who  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the 
English  stage,  complained  of  an  ele- 
ment of  burlesque  in  the  second  and 
third  acj^s  that  brings  them  near  to 
pantomir.  but  he  did  not  make  the 
mistake  Or  Recusing  BaiTie  of  seriously 
endeavorini-  \to  prove  that  all  men  are 
equal;  or  t/.^'\t  aristocrats,  taken  from 
their  milieu,\ -ould  not  be  so  resource- 
ful and  eflic^-\nt  a^  those  of  a  class 
socially  far  be  "ath  them. 

Criohton  Is  £/.  ^utler  of  the  old  type, 
not  the  butler  of  ^^e  later  English  com- 
edy who  is  chiefll.  conspicuous,  net  for 
\  devotion  to  a  mastc ;  and  ladies  of  high 
degree,  con\anced  ti.:at  there  must  be 
ranks  and  grades  evS,-  in  the  servants' 
hall,  but  for  hLs  cyr^"^!  observations 
on  life  and  his  ability  tc  coin  impromp- 
tu epigrams,  Crichton  ;  as  read  Hen- 
ley's poems;  they  were  wiU'i  him  on  the 
island;  did  Barrie  bring  thii.'  out  merely 
to  slam  Henley  later,  when  Brockle- 
hurst  said  he  had  never  heard  of  him? 

This  Crichton  is  not  only  the  perfect 
butler  for  the  daughters  of  the  eccentric 
earl,  who  entertained  the  wild  theory 
that  his  servants  at  certain  intervals 
should  be  invited  to  the  drawing  room 
and  be  served  there  to  tea  and  pre- 
sumably toast,  jam  and  cake,  by  his 
daughters  —  not  realizing  that  the 
ser\'ants  were  thus  made  uncomfortable 
— Crichton  turns  out  to  be  a  mixture 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Jonas  of 
the  RoUo  books.  He  had  read  not  only 
Henley;  he  had  read  the  "Swiss  Family 
Robinson"  and  remembered  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  of  that  family  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  shipwrecked 
carl  an&  his  companions.  Mr.  Hampden 
gave  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the 
character,  bringing  out  Crichton's 
native  dignity  and  majesty.  And  is 
there  any  more  majestic  creature  than 
the  English  butler  of  the  old  school? 
The  part  is  not  to  be  played  lightly; 
not  to  be  played  humorously.  There  is 
a  touch  of  Malvolio  in  Crichton;  his 
taking  himself  seriously,  though  Crich- 
ton, unlike  Viola's  steward,  could  never 
have  made  an  ass  of  himself.  Did  Mr. 
Hampden  occasionally  remind  one  of 
his  Hamlet?  Only  involuntarily,  and 
then  only  by  gesture  and  in  counten- 
ance. 

Barrie's  finest  stroke  In  the  comedy 
is  in  the  last  act,  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  once  shipwrecked,  now  safe  in 
^  London  and  so  ready  to  forget;  the 
,  egotism  of  Wolley,  who  has  published 
a  book  on  their  adventures,  and  re- 
legated Crichton  to  a  footnote  without 
even  mentioning  his  name;  but  did  Bar- 
rie intend  that  Lady  Mary  at  the  end 
."ihould  gaze  sentimentally,  and  almost 
despairingly,  at  the  butler  as  she  leaves 
the  room?  Crichton  and  she,  if  they  had 
not  been  rescued,  would  have  lived 
happily.  They  would  havj  been  miser- 
able united  in  England;  and  not  only 
on  account  of  her  family  and  friends. 
No,  Tweeny  was  the  mate  for  the  ad- 
mirable Crichton.  Nor  do  we  believe 
1  with  Mr.  'Walkley  that  he  would  have 
fthen  deteriorated,  grown  careless  if  not 
I  slovenly  In  dress;  a  babbler.  The  per- 
formance as  far  as  the  characterization 
went  was  excellent.  Perhaps  there  was 
a.  little  too  much  of  burlesque  when  the 
servants  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  but  the  principal  characters 
were  well  portrayed.  There  was  real 
ensemble  playing.  Mr.  Greenstreet  did 
not  overact,  though  the  role  might 
tempt  it,  Mr.  Glendenning  was  amus- 
ing, more  so  than  Barrie's  lines;  the 
ladies  were  ladies  in  London,  delight- 
'ully  natural  on  the  island  when  they 
:ame  to  their  better  selves;  Miss  'Win- 
ffood  showed  that  Tweeny  had  a  na- 
ure  finer  than  her  station;  and  Miss 
shannon  gave  a  lesson  to  younger  ac- 
resses  in  poise  and  the  delivery  of 
Ines. 

The  large  audience  was  appreciative. 
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An   alMalkinr  screen  drama   a<i.-jpled  by 
?weiliner  from   the  story  by  Lt.-Comdr. 
in*  Wilher  Wead.   U.  S.  direried  by 

ink  Caina  and  prewnted  by  Columbia 
vith   the  lollowine  east:- 

Riadon   Jack  Holt 

H'rifky  Pierce   Ra'.ph  Graves 

>lf'Un  Pierce   Fay  Wray 

Miidelle   Hobarl  Bosworih 

1;  McGuire   Roseoe  Kanis 

,  ,  risen   HaroliI  t^oodwiti 

.1-   ri.i-r.n,...  .jirsel 


With  the  substantial  aM  of  the  bu- 
reau of  aeronautics,  Unit«d  States  navy, 
Columbia  has  staged  an  interesting  if 
not  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  use  of  a  lighter-than-a>r 
craft  in  polar  exploration.  In  this  in- 
stance the  gcfil  is  the  routh  pole,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Rear  Ad- 
miral Byrd  dropped  an  American  flag 
from  an  airplane  several  months  ago. 
In  Colum.bia's  picture  the  first  dirigible, 
the  Pensaiola,  cracks  up  in  a  tropical 
storm  over  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the 
U  S  S.  Lexington  picks  its  hardy  crew 
from  the  raging  waters.  The  second 
dirigible,  the  Los  Angeles,  goes  to  the 
rescue  of  those  members  of  an  expedi- 
tion who  had  left  their  base  in  a  plane 
and  weer  left  in  precarious  straits  when 
their  ship  crashed  and  burned  after 
"Frisky"  Pierce  had  guaranteed  that 
he  could  land  them  safely,  plumb  on 
the  pole.  That  of  course  was  a  fool- 
hardy stunt,  of  no  weight  in  any  ar- 
gument as  to  the  superiority  of  one 
type  of  aerial  locomotion  over  another. 
However,  for  melodramatic  and  picto- 
rial pui-poses,  "Dirigible"  has  its  inter- 
esting moments. 

Oddly  enough,  the  most  sensational 
Incident  has  no  Antarctic  setting.  It, 
Is  that  of  the  week  of  the  Pensacola, 
thousands  of  feet  in  au-.    Here  Prank  1 
Capra  the  director  who  made  Flight 
end  "Submarine,"  seems  to  score  his 
1  finest  achievement,  for  he  has  created 
I  and  maintained  that  rarest  of  illusions, 
t  ft  sense  of  i-eality.    We  are  shown  the 
i  Interior  of  the  giant  dirigible,  with  its 
network  of  girders,  its  pilot  house.  We 
see  two  big  gas  tanks  cut  away  to  give 
increased  alUtude;  we  see  one  girder 
'  buckle,  another  snap;  we  hear  grmdrng 
and    ripping  sounds    a^  the  balloon 
breaks  in  two  parts  and  drops  to  the 
sea,  the  rear  section  submerging,  the 
forward  section,  housing  the  men,  float- 
ing long  enough  for  rescue.    Here  was 
something    plausible,    dramatic  and 

^^Like'^most  of  the  studio  yarns  In 
which  Messrs.  Capra,  Holt  and  Graves 
figure    logic  must  yield  to  spectacle. 
Holt  is  here  the  champion  of  the  dirig- 
ible type,  cool,    resourceful  careful 
Graves  is  the  'grand-stand  flier  ,  who 
must  fly  through  a  hangar  before  mak- 
ing a  landing,  who  must  loop  the  ding 
ible  before  sucessfully  sooking  beneath 
it,  to  show  that  one  craft  could  two 
the  other,  in  fair  weath  at  least.  Graves 
as  Frisky,  has  been  manned  two  years 
to  Helen,  but  neglects  her  for  his  plane 
and  his  stunts.    Holt,  as  Brac^n,  ww- 
ships  Helen  but  is  loyal  to  Frilky.  The 
fraternal  instincts  in  the  two  men  are 
cooled  when,  at  Helen's  tearful  pleas 
Bradon  discards  Frisky's  services  after 
he  had  engaged  him  for  the  South 
Pole  dash.   When  Bradon  lost  the  Pen- 
sacola Frisky  went    South   with  the 
same  Rondelle  expedition  which  Bra 
don  had  hoped  to  pilot. 

That  act  so  incensed  Helen  that  sne 
wrote  Frisky  a  nasty  note,  not  to  be 
opened  until  he  reached  the  pole.  Then 
she  began  Icheming  for  a  divorce  and 
a  new  husband  in  Bradon.  When  news 
of  Frisky's  plight  reached  her,  how- 
ever she  cried  some  more  and  wanted 
to  go  to  him,  but  Director  Capra  drew 
the  line  at  that.  So  Bradon  wen,  in 
the  new  Los  Angeles,  found  Frisky  and 
Hansen,  pulled  them  aboard  Tvith  ropes, 
and  set  them  down  neatly  at  Lakehurst. 
Frisky,  snowblind,  could  not  read  his 
letter,  and  Bradon  glibly  concocted  an 
endearing  message  instead  of  the  di- 
vorce threat  which  Helen  had  indited, 
and  Frisky  grinned  delightedly.  Of  his 
companions,  meantime,  Rondelle  died, 
and  Sock  McGuire,  after  a  harrowing 
and  needless  scene  in  which  his  leg  is 
amputated,  crawled  out  into  an  Ant- 
arctic storm  and  perished.  The  main 
expedition  had  gone  back  to  civiliza- 
by  boat.  That,  we  believe,  accounts 
for  all  hands. 

The  scenes  contributed  by  the  baby 
blimps,  airplanes  and  giant  dirigibles 
are  interesting.  Several  ot  the  polar 
shots  bore  close  resemblance  to  some 
in  the  BjTrd  film.  Most  of  the  scenes 
at  the  South  Pole  smacked  suspiciously 
of  studio  snows  and  winds,  though 
frequent  insets  of  real  ice  and  open  wa- 
ters mitigated  a  harmles  deceit.  The 
dialogue  is  of  the  free  and  easy  sort, 
breezj'  rather  than  subtle.  The  acting 
is  that  of  any  accepted  melodrama, 
lusty  and  salty,  and  in  Miss  Wray's 
case,  extrem.ely  lachrymose.  W.  E.  G. 
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at.  Brattle   hall   by   the  ""g  Goodnow 


■  "K,.nnctT\'liiMenna  'S4 
■■•poward  rifelder 
'rharles    Seil'.-wick  .H 


Lt    Karl  Malheim.  .Robert  L 
Comur.   Jack   Egerton^^^^  ^    Wh,l»hea^l  •S4 

i-iral  Loid  of  the  Adm.ralt,<^    jennison  '30 

Chief  Kaval  Secretary  ^  .^  ^   p.^,^  .30 

Deputy  Chief   Naval  ^'ji'^l'/^^f .  Adams  VJ.; 

The  Commander    .  M    FrM  ^-"'g^tT  'sJ 
The    Siil.-I,ieulenant..JaTnes    H  ,^ 

The  Captain  -  - 

Quartermaster 
Mr.  Fletcher.  .  . 

Mr.   Hardy   .         .  . 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  the 
title  of  the  latest  production  of  the 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  given  in  Brat- 
tle hall  last  evening  needs  some  trans- 
lation    "B.  J.  one"  IS  a  naval  signal 
meaning  "Station  the  hands  constant- 
ly at  action  stations  by  day  and  by 
night"     Commander    Stephen  Kmg- 
Hairs  play  is  one  that  should  appeal 
"hiefiy  to  those  whose  .  knowledge  of 
naval  warfare  is  something  inore  t^an 
superficial.    To  the  casual  Playgoei.  it 
is  more  than  a  little  confusing  though 
the  drama  of  the  second  act,  whlcn 
show!  the  bridge  of  a  lif  t  "u^f  ,| 
night  during  the  battle  of  ^""and,  re- 
Quires  no  interpretation.    Primarily,  it 
?s  a  play  for  men.    The  characters  are 
all  masculine,  and  their  actions  are 
primarllv  concerned  with  sh  ps,  shells 
and  warfare.   This  alone  would  not  de- 
bar it  from  attracting  general  atten- 
tion: the  fault  lies  in  the  authors  In- 
sistence on  continuing  his  play  after  it 
is  egally  fintshed.    There  is  one  briei 
scene  before  the  war.    There  ai-e  two 
in  the  British  admiralty,  two  on  board 
a  cruiser  during  the  battl-  of  Jutland 
and  one  12  years  later,  when  the  erst- 
while opponents  find  themselves  busi- 
ness allies.     This  scene  weakens  the 
whole  preceding  action  and  is  essential- 
ly unneces-sary  and  undramatic:  the  au- 
dience is  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement durin?  the  battle  scenes  an<« 
has  little  use  for  a  lengthy,  sacrimoni- 
ous  discussion  of  business  policies. 

Commander  King-Hall  admits  that 
the  play  is  an  experiment.    We  can  say 
honestly  that  it  is  an  interesting  one, 
even  though  it  cannot  be  called  entirely 
successful.    The  drama  begins  early-  in 
1914  with  Richard  Westley  and  Karl 
Malheim,  of  the  British  and  German 
navies,  respectively^  toasting  one  an- 
other on  shore  leave  at  Kiel.  Next 
,  conies  a  sight  of  the  anxious  moments 
in  the  British  admiralty  on  the  day  be- 
fore Jutland,  when  the  news  was  scanty 
and  the  uncertainty  desperate.    Final-  ■ 
ly  to  the  British  cruiser,  sailing  the 
North  Sea  in  a  pitch  black  night,  equal-  "Kick  Jn 
ly  on  the  lookout  for  friend  or  foe.  We 
have  glimpses  of  the  attack,  we  see 
Malheim  picked  up  from  the  wreckage 
of  his  ship,  qu'^stioned  by  Westley  and 
refusing  to  answer.     As  final  ironic 
touch,  we  see  the  cruiser  shelled  by 
another  British  vessel  because  its  sig- 
nalling system  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  preceding  battle.    With  the  epi- 
logue, in  1928,  Malheim  and  Westley 
join  hands  in  a  business  agreement  to 
Insure  that  the  deadly  and  futile  strug- 
gle of  the  past  war  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued in  industry. 

This  drama,  requiring:  an  enormous 
cast  and  one  vei-y  imposing  set,  was  an 
ambitious  undertaking  for  the  Harvard 
'  dramatic  club.  It  dq^rves  great  credit 
,  for  the  dramatically  simple  and  effec- 
^  tive  setting  of  the  second  act  which 
gave  with  surprising  vividness  the  illu- 
sion of  the  ship  at  sea,  the  excite- 
ment, horror  and  tragedy  of  the  battle 
and  a  sense  of  cold  and  a  torturing 
unceitainty.  With  so  many  players 
there  was  scant  room  for  indivldualsi 
to  stand  out,  but  praise  is  due  to  Robert 
L.  C.  Rein'i  for  his  clean-cut,  persuasive 
Malheim,  to  Ian  C.  Martin  foi-  his  lika- 
ble Westley,  and  to  Howard  Ulfelder 


those  viewing  these  seasonal  changes 
as  innovations  they  were  agreable  and  , 
refreshing.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
color  scheme  'was  that  of  Robert  Ed- 
mond  Jones,  an  ajtist  of  more  than 
passing  renown. 

Back  to  the  m.usic.  Mr.  Fiedler  has 
gained  In  confidence  within  the  year. 
Never  afflcted  with  mannerisms,  never 
guilty  of  spurious  ge-sticulations,  he 
reads  calmly,  even  cautiously.  He  is  not 
disdainful  of  honest  applause,  would 
share  it  with  his  band  invariably.  Last 
evening  he  added  five  encores  to  his 
program  nad  thereby  bound  his  audi- 
ence.closer  to  him;  for  Pops  audiendecs 
dearly  love  their  encores.  He  ranged 
from  Weber's  "Oberon"  overture  on  to 
Bolzoni's  minuet  for  string  orchestra,  a 
fanta.sia  on  Bidet's  "Canncn,"  Korn- 
gold's  "Tales  from  Johann  Strauss 
"last  year  it  was  Richard  Strauss  who 
v%-as  honored),  Kreisler's  "Londonderry 
Ail-,"  arranged  by  Si  Hamilton  Harty, 
for  violin  .solo  by  the  concet  master, 
Julius  Thcodorowicz.  Liszt's  "Les  Pre- 
ludec,"  selections  from  George  Gersh- 
win's "Girl  Crazy,"  the  czardas  from" 
Grossman's  opera,  "Ghost  of  the  War 
rior,"  to  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Val 
kyries." 

Again   It  was  noticeable  that  Mr 
Fiedler  has  a  fine  talent  for  program 
making.    A  standard  march  and  over- 
ture, a  waltz,  an  operatic  pot-pourri,  at 
least  one  meaty  classic  like  "Les  Pre- 
ludes," played  last  tvening  with  full 
symphonic  resonance,  a  selection  from 
Eomfe  current  musical  comedy,  and  for 
ba.lance  and  complement  lighter  pieces, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  extra 
numbers.    We  cherish  a  modest  hope 
that  Mr.  Fiedler  was  impressed  by  one 


incident  of  this  enjoyable  evening,  in  1 
resDorse  to  a  conscientious  interpreta- 
tion of  excei-pts  f^on^.,^^^., 
opus,  "Girl  Crazy,"  with  its  sl'^htly 
labored  meldoies,  he  struck  into  that 
glorious  waltz  movement  from  Zwel 
Herzen  in  Three-quarter  Takt.  by 
Robert  Stoltz,  from  the  motion  pictuie 
of  that  name.  It  was  over  too  soon,  aJ 
the  clamor  for  more  indicated.  So. 
after  taking  his  seat.  Mr.  Fiedler  played 
it  again.  Gustav  Stniber  in  his  day. 
would  have  needed  no  urging.  Now,  as 
then  German  operetta,  if  given  a 
chance,  might  outweigh  in  popular  es- 
teem the  jazzed  dissonances  of  con- 
temporaneous scribblers.       W.  E.  tr. 
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,nd  Charle^sedg^rick  for  their   1-ei  -  een  dxama_ 

SnflscL'e^^on  har^^^^^^^  1    Chick  Hewes^come; 

nl,  the  otherfutile  and  indec-.sive 


E.  L.  II. 


^thur  Fiedler's  second  t^^^^^^^ 

^  rxt°  B^ntr^ 


the  lollowm?  cast:  .• -Clara  Bow 

IKlly  Hewea  Regis  Toomg 

rhirk  Hewes  *  .jaroes  Mun-ay 

Be  iny    LaMarr  \  .  Wynne  Gibson 

Aivrtle  Sylvester  juUeite  Compton 

'IS- "-^S 

Whip  Fogarty  •*.'.•.•.•.'.. . .  -.gonf^Boteler 

Garvey  ,  Wade  Boteier 

A  really  good  fT^^^.Pf^s  not  depend 
main  good  prov  d^  d^  n 
on  some  topical  Yvr^+he  nassing  of  a 

r.^crin.-^wnU  Mack-sja^mous 
ofd  puy  now  shownig  on  the^^^^ 
the  Wcpolltan  ^^^^j^'^'^  probably 
asks  a  <lue?tion  whicn  vr^  *- 
,  considered  daring  ^^Jf|uch  questions, 
written,  but  iiJ^l'^t°'°Sow  can  a  man 
lit  is  still  pertinent  -Iresh  start  ] 

'  v^th  a  Prison/ecord  m^e  a^^*^  ^he 
in  life-with  the       ^rare  continually 
worid-when  the  POllce  ar 
watching  hun  and  ^  TWe 

those  with  ^^'^^Z^^^^Si^oTQy  yet, 
hasn't  been  answered  satisiac 

perhaps  it  never  ^^^i^  ^Tmatter  for  a 
make  interesting  subject  in*^«' 
odem  screen  drama.  ^ 
Chick  Hewes  comes  out  01 
the  firm  intention  of  gmng 
For  a  time,  however  he  to^^  ^ 

impossible  to  get  constantly  vm* 
prison  record,  and  he  iscon 

der  supeUlance  of  3e.  j§, 


ductor  of  tne  r^^^-^  institution  opencci 
of  that  Bostoman  in  ^.^^y  hall, 

joyously  last  ^evening         ^^^.^  ^ame  i.s 
evidence  t^iat  l.^-    or  ^^^^  ,t;, 
not  cphemeial,  €^ery  smokers, 
ouartet  of  .eager  l^^c^t  ^  ,  ..po  s. 

tht  balconies  showed  no         ,^,3  The 

There  "°  Sptly  on  time,  and 

1  concert  }?egan  piompt^  ^  acpnov.l- 

Mr.  Fiedler,  a.>ei  an  ^  ,^ 

'  edgement  of  no^sy  S  .-Rakoczy 

ma?ch  by  Berho"  ■  The  new  season 

^i^a  majority  f-^^nd"  w'^ls 
summer  decoctions  oj  |tage  a^^^  ^^^^ 

and  tables,  nr^t_r^lhe  latticed  frame- 
were  now  f^'n'^'l' gold  which  served  as 
v.ork  m  gray  and  gma  the  gi'a£s- 
BCtting^  for        jnusicia  ^.^^ 

green  .^l^veen  tables  and 

tL'^liS'c'^^-  ^^"■-'^  them.  For 


der  surveillance  oi-  „  "  "i^-tective. 
particularly  ^Pl^^n^f     p^  to 
fast  he  gets  ^  job,  tha^s  m^g^ 
the  staunchness  of  his  ^^^^^y 
the  help  ejrtended  to  wm  ^^^h 

'  S  for  Chick  and  Molly, 

„  clear  field  a-hfaa  loi  ^j^^  again 

they  are  brought  into  the  snaa  ^ 
when  Benny,  desi^rately  w  ^^^^^ 

a  getaway,  ,^*^T^**^^"^e  district  at- 
necklace  belonging  to  tne^  ^^^^ 

torney's  ^fe.  IS  bwi^^j^       attic  He 

by  Myrtle  and  fdden  in 

»1^  wf^So^a  brother.  CharUe. 

•  a  dope  addict.         Benny's  body,  but 
Chick  gets  rid  «  ^cnny  ^^j^ 
things  are  made  very  baa  ^ 
commits  suicide  ^^^^^Uce  find  out 
Benny  ^^d  and  the  pou 

about  it,   <?"S,^,*3tiiy  ^«le.  one  of 
.Charlie  and  P^'^'^^'L^cUessly  Ques- 
Benny's  fiends  are  m«<^ 
tioned  at  headquarters  W  ^ 
chipf  of  Tiolice.   There  " 


ver  tii,>  (ilaraonds.  and  VWp  tries  to 
ouble-cioss  Chick  and  Molly  by 
romisiiiR  them  Immmilty  If  they  will 
Ive  him  the  necklace,  extracted  by 
loUv  from  the  nervo-shuttered  Charlie, 
n  the  end,  Oarvcy  drcldes  to  give 
:hlck  and  Molly  another  chance  ana 
Drgct  all  about  their  Involuntary  parti- 
Ipation  In  tlie  robbery. 

A  chanped,  a  chastened  and  a  rather 
.athetically  subdued  Clara  Bow  plays 
he  role  of  the  loyal  Molly;  she  plays  It 
^ell  with  .'Sincerity  and  a  pleaalngr  lack 
f  shrlUness  but  her  opportunities  are 
cant.  The  real  star  of  the  proceedings 
3  Regis  Toomey  one  of  the  most  lilce- 
,bl8  of  all, the  younger  players  now  be- 
ore  the  camera.  .  His  is  really  the 
entral  part  and  he  makes  the  most  of 
,;  his  Chick  Is  a  thoroughly  convincing 
"  ■Aixe  of  a  normal  young  man,  torn 
veen  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and 
love  for  his  wife  and  his  freedom, 
le  other  important  roles  are  well 
lied.  Leslie  Penton  does  a  striking) 
it  of  work  as  the  craven  Charlie, 
,^nne  Gibson  is  excellent  as  the  dis- 
raught  Myrtle,  and  Donald  Crisp  is  an 
mtirely  believable  Garvey.  The  direc- 
.lojtt  is  brisk  and  the  photography  in- 
f^resting.  E.  L.  H. 

[ISTLETOE'S  ~" 
MEMORIES 

mces    Backward  That 
jinger  Much  on  Books 
And  Their  Makers 
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fOHN  MISTLETOE,  by  Christopher 
>rley,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  4&.') 
$2.50. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

._.  Morley  would  no  doubt  object  tc 
[n  AutcVbiography"  as  a  sub-title  for 
Is  delicious  book.    He  -rn-ites  about 
jtletoe  but  the  voice  when  Mistletoe 
saks  Is  singularly  like  Morley'.s.  They 
(ve  the  same  lovw;,  prejudices,  espe- 
lly  in  favor  of  "Moby  Dick,"  "Leave.s 
Grass"  and,  like  Victor  Hugo,  they 
ept  Shakespeare  in  bulk.  They  were;: 
lege  mates,  were  in  the  same  pub- 
_ig  house.  They  enjoyed  writing  for 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post  when  it  was  ' 
organ  of  truly  civilized  and  liberal 
lie."  There  was  "pride  in  commg  to 
,   .   there  was  pride  in  being 
from  it  when  it  changed  its  qual- 
They  both  knew  Steve  G'Gi-ady; 
ly  sauntered  in  London  streets;  they 
lunted  second-hand  bookshops.  They 
;re  happy  in  Lizzie  Briers 's  boarding 
(Use  while  they  were  hunting  jobs  in 
!W  York  which  is  "alive  with  the  ra- 
ince  of  the  impossible,  and  will  al- 
lys  have  the  secret  inferiority  twinge 
at  drives  men  to  fantastic  attempts"; 
:w  York  the  city  of  "wild  beauty  and 
nacy." 

Now  Mistletoe  was  distressed  at  al- 
ays  being  called  "whimsical"  when- 
•er  he  "blurted  any  of  his  suspicions 
'  truth";   yet  what  other  adjective 
luld  suit  his  last  will  and  testament 
I  which  he  made  a  bequest  to  the  con- 
ellation  Orion,  for  which  he  always  a 
id  a  notable  regard?  Mistletoe,  by  the  v  huM\ 
ay,  found  life  the  best  of  all  detective  t 
ories.  S 
"John  Mistletoe'   might  be  callt-^:.^^ 
)rgeous  fantasia  on  myriad  themes, 
ne  trembles  for  a  wTiter  when  he  xe- 
.embers  early  college  days;  one  fears 
oppy  sentimentalism  or  affected  cjTii- 
sm;  but  the  opening  pages  descriptive 
*  life  at  Haverford  are  delightful.  There 
Mistletoe's  introduction  to  the  joys  of 
;cret  reading:  his  discovery  of  Mayne 
.eid;  his  visits  to  burlesque  theatres  in 
'hiladelphia,   "a,  recognized   form  of 
hilosophical  initiation";  ordering  claret 
t  Lauber  s  restaurant.  It  wa.s  meagre 
nd  brackish;  he  secretly  disliked  it  at 
5  cents  a  quart;  "but  it  was  claret, 
rhich  we  had  read  about  in  Tennyson, 
.nd  nothing  elss   would   do."  Fromi 
laverford  to  Lake  Champlain  and  a} 
■akeside  cabin  inspiring  an  Ode  re-1 
>cted  with  the  enclosed  slip:  "The  editor 
f  the  Atlantic  begs  to  be  excused  from 
he  ungracious  task  of  criticism."  Nor 
s  "John  Mistletoe"  a  book  to  criticise, 
hough  criticism  would  here  be  a  gra- 
ious  task.  The  trouble  is  that  the  pages 
ire  so  stuffed  with  wit  and  v.Tsdom,  sly 
illusions;  generous  praise  of  men,  the 
living  and  the  dead;  jests,  as  when  lying 
lupine  Mr.  Morley  remembers  that  Mrs. 


II:    M  ; 

dniikir,-;  ihe  attempting  ol  Mistletoe— 
Mcilrv  .  t.r.  di.vtiiiBUtMi  In  English  Wgh- 
wav  and  heather,  Ui  London  streets  oi 
under  the  sky  in  "The  ,<:meU  of  air  and 
the  voices  people,  what,  might  stUl 
be  identifiable  of  thf  essence  that 
created  Sh:ikespeare";  "What  happiness 
can  compare  with  that  of  the  man  who 
has  ,<:ome  maggot  is  ■  his  he.id  about 
Shakespeare— the  ciphers,  the  theories. 
,tH  t;lie  notionablc  conjectures,  what  fun 
thov  arc."  But  what  are  a  few  quota- 
tions among  the  many  that  tempt  the 
reader.  ^,      ,j  _ 

His  sup"rior  officers  on  the  old  Evcn- 
ipg-  Post  "moaned  a  little"  over  his  dail.v 
( olumn,  "but  generally  they  encouraged 
ir.m  to  discuss  —  even  at  weansomo 
Irncth  —  topics  from  which  profitable 
|i;e\vspapers  cannily  avert  thcm,selve<- 

.  .  .  How  bored  many  readers  must 
have  been  with  his  palaver  about  food 
and  drink,  or  steainships,  or  the  wild 
fantasia  of  Downtown,  or  De  Quincey  [ 
and  Melville  and  Thomas  Puller  and  ; 
Thoreau  and  Emily  Dickinson  and  San- 
tayana  and  Conrad  and  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague." Was  De  Quincey  or  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  the  more  important  to 
him?  "In  fact  he  did  not  know  nor 
r'oes  he  now."  In  this  book  there  also 
is  infinite  variety  in  enthusiasm. 

Sharing  a  stateroom  with  him  a.s  he 
returned  from  Oxford  a-  retired  black- 
.smith  had  to  have  his  collar  buttoned 
;or  him:    "If  it  was  a  wheelbarrow  or 

.sledge,  I  could  get  a  holt  on  it.  but 
I  iip.se  damned  little  things — ."  "I  sym- 
liathize  with  htm  as  I  look  back  and 
try  with  hc&vy  fingers  to  fasten  to- 
gether a  few  intricate  memoi-ies,"  and 
fin  the  ne.xt  page,  arrivmg  on  an  island 
:a  Narragansett  Bay  named  Prudence, 
Mr.  Morley  "felt  America  for  the  first 
time;  the  juniper  airs,  the  soft  yet 
.s.nage  rhythm  o£  our  summer  even- 

In^^  '.  '.  Turtle  strange  jocular 
and  terrifying  energy  of  America"  was 
evident  to  him  when  the  crickets 
shouted.  "Preposterous  and  damned,  no 
doubt,  but  he  is  wiUing  to  be  damned 
with  it.  It  appears  the  tension  of  delir- 
ium and  disgust  on  which  art  can  build 
and  the  greatest  imagmable  wealth  for 
fiterature^  It  is  like  rye  whiskey,  the 
I  symbolic  national  ehxir  .  .  •  *  Bev- 
erage of  godlike  violence,  a  microcosm 
of  American  climat«." 
"I  am  sorry  if  any  one  imagines  these 

sketch  a  few  pictures  <»^a  youth  who 
is  not  even  dead,  though  he  is  ill  of 
a  faUl  disease."  Mr.  Morley  s  own  defi- 
nition; "The  'best'  writmg  is  inerely 
that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
mood  it  yearns  to  convey,  ^  , 
Mistletoe";  for  literature  is  the  sudden 
expression  of  the  fierce,  hilarious  lives 
of  human  beings."  Are  not  life  and  lit- 
erature one  and  indivisible  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ley?  

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"The  Public  Enemy" 

4„    -lU-lalkin?   forpcii   drama   a(iai>le(l  1)N' 

T.Wnf.t  ^^Ir^^^^^i  b^War^er  Brothers 
wilh  tlie  Inllovvmir  cast;  r.iB-n-v 
Tom  Powers    -'ame^  ^^n^,^- 


ii.iilcd  a'crTifflmr  life  regarnipsn- 
.numnmcnt  or  prirent.H  WK'''^'' ,f 
the  debasing  infliirncrs  of  cv  1  Bssoe'a- 
tlons,  wc  are  confronted  In  '  tl]<^^f^'°"« 
Enemy"  with  the  most  nithless,  de 
.sentimentalized  portrait  of  a  blg-cliy 
hoodlum  yet  painted  for  the  .screen. 
Narrators,  ada^it^r  and  director  have 
agreed  to  inject  no  glamor   no  mocK 
heroics,  in  their  creation.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  women  are  a.s  cru^^^f-^^ 
unlovable  as  their  male  c'>n/^rts  Joung 
Powers  himself  Ls  just  a  rat    When  his 
father  straps  him,  he  •"^"a'- «  i"  ^^S: 
tent  rage.    When  his  brother  knocks 
him  down,  he  kicks  viciouslv  at  an  open  , 
door.  When  Putty-Nose  falls  to  protect 
him  after  hLs  first    big    attempt  at 
t^hrevery  in  a  fur  loft  he  waits  comers 
him  in  his  own  apartment,  and  shoots 
him  in  the  back.    When  Nails  Nathan, 
his  gangster  chief,  is  thrown  from  his 
harsi  m  the  park  and  killed.  Powers 
buys  the  horse,  and  shoots  it. 

With  a  gun  in  his  pocket,  he  fee  s 
Iiim.sclf  a  brave  fellow:  without  it.  he  is 
jii.st  a  yellow  cur.    Tired  of  a  girl,  he 
.squeezes  half  a  grapefruit  Into  her  eyco. 
HO  shows  his  affection  for  his  mother 
bv  putting  his  knuckles  into  her  cheek, 
gently,  of  course.    When  Matt  Doyle, 
his  loyal  companion,  is  riddled  with  ma- 
chine gun  fire  by  the  enemy  he  holdo 
up  a  iwwnbroker  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  load  a  pistol  for  him;  the^n 
goes  out  in  a  driving  rainstorm  bent 
on  vengeance.    He  shoots, up  the  Bugs 
Healey  gang,  is  himself  seriously  wound- 
ed, fint&  himself  in  a  public  hospital, 
from  which  he  is  kidnapped  by  the  hos- 
tile gangsters.    Then  comes  the  chmax, 
grisly,  hideous;  a  climax  not  to  be  de- 
icribed  here,  since  some  of  our  readers 


ipicliirc  ana  jtegirmirBunitra  with  the 
.sobbing  Ma.son  in  his  dressing  room  | 
after  the  disastrous  fight. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  acting  was  the  real 
feature   of   the  picture;    he   gave  a 
truthful,  consistent  portrayal  oi  the 
hard-boiled,    honest,    patient    Regan,  , 
wlicse  love  for  Mason  could  not  be 
killed  by  the  most  scurvy  treatment. 
Kvcry   gesture,   every  expre.ssion — the 
v,ay  he  walked,  the  way  he  talked,  were 
exari'ly  right,  and  one  would  feel  no 
.surprise  at  encountrring  him  right  be- 
.sldc  the  ring  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den.   Joan  Harlow  played  the  faithless 
'  Ro.se.    She  is  not  mu(  h  of  an  actress, 
I  but  she  suits  this  role  to  perfection  and 
lwin.s  the  most  cordial  dislike  of  the 
entire    audience,   more   than   a  lil'tlc 
1  pleased  when  a  disgasted  admirer  hits 
her  on  the  chin.  There  Is  good  work  on 
ithe  part  of  the  supporting  cast  and  the 
iprize  ring  scenes  are  excellent. 

E.  L.  H. 


Iilntt  Dcvle. . . 

M.Tmie   

Mrs.  rowers 
Mike  Powers 

Kitiy   

Jane   

Nailf  Nathan 
Paddy  Byan. 
Putty  Nose  • 
BuFs  Healy  , 


i.vdia  Pinkham  made  a  fortune,  "trading 
•n  fatigues  in  that  tender  valley  of  Eve's 
lack":  descriptions  that  are  not  too 
iescriptive;  moralizations  that  Mr. 
Sradgrind  might  think  "immoraliza- 
"         iiments  on  life  and  manners 


 Edward  Woods 

"■■   loan  Blon.leli 

 ,        .  Beryl  Mereev 

  Donald  Cook 

    Mae  Clark 

  ....    Mia  JIarvin 

  .  .   Leslie  Fenton 

■■■Robert  Emmett  O'Connor 
Murray  Kinnell 
Vr-u   Hrn^lri.-k;--.  .Ti'. 
■  ■  ■  '  .     ROa  riynn 

  Cl.nrli  Burro\i^:li^ 

UvUell    ^    Stlil7.  Ed^^•a^lB 

|?^D„yie-:::::::::::.....,A-e~ 

Matt    Frankie  Darrow 

A  foreword  to  this  picture  avers  that 
Tom  Powers,  the  hoodlum  whose  brief 
biography  is  subsequently  set  forth  on 
the  screen,  is  a  product  of  environ- 
ment.   This  is  hardly  true;  for  Tom 
Powers's  father  was  an  honest  police- 
man, back  in  1909.  his  mother  was  a 
kindlv  woman,  his  brother  Mike  was  an 
industrious,  patriotic,  law-abiding  young 
citizen.   Tom  simply  was  a  black  sheep. 
In  his  juvenile  days  he  was  a  vicious, 
treacherous  gamin.    He  developed  into 
a  corner  tough,   a   thief,    a  gunman. 
There  is  certain  stress,  whetner  wiltul 
or  not  we  do  not  know,  on  the  existence 
in  those  early  days  of  the  corner  saloon. 
We  see  workingmen  and  their  tin  buck- 
ets, filled  with  sudsy  beer;  the  old  fam- 
ily  entrance;    the   cheap  little  back 
room  where  a  creature  called  "Putty- 
Nose"  puts  evil  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
youngsters  in  knee  breaotaes.  encour- 
ages them  to  bring  their  pretty  loot  to 
him  as  a  "fence."   But  it  cannot  truth- 
fully be  maintained  that  the  saloon  it- 
self moulded  the  characters  of  these 
hoodlums.    Our  juries  and  our  courts 
in  this  year  of  1931  are  sending  to 
prison  for  life  boys  in  their  'teens,  who 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  saloon  of  the 
pre-'Volstead  type.  What  more  contem- 
poraneous influence  la  moulding  their 
characters? 

Accepting  Tom  Powers  as  typical  of 
tho  thou.sands  of  boys  born  with  a 
crooked  kink  of  the  brain,  who  would 


might  take  offence  at  reportorial  ex- 

sctnGss. 

Mr  Cagney  leaps  to  histrionic  heights 
hitherto  denied  him.  He  asks  no  sym- 
pathy for  Tom  Powers.  He  is  always 
the  hardened  illiterate,  as  callous  and 
brutal  a  hoodlum  and  gangster  as  ever 
cheated  the  electric  chair.  Only  one 
other  characterization  of  the  genus  is 
comparable  with  his— that  of  Edward 
G  Robinson  as  Little  Caesar,  a  soft 
creature  by  contrast.  Mr.  Wood  like- 
v.'Lse  is  effective  as  Matt  Doyle.  Two 
interesting  perfoi-mances  are  revealed 
by  Beryl  Mercer  and  Jean  Harlow,  m- 
terestiiig  in  that  they  indicate  con- 
clusively the  difference  between  an  in- 
telligent actress  and  a  colorless  lay- 
figui-e.  W.  E.  G. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"Iron  Man" 

Am    all-ialkinir   sereen   drama  adapted  by 
Franci-s  F.lwnrd  Farajroh  from   Ihe  novel  or  | 
the  =am-  .i.Tiiio  by  W.   R.   Bnrnott:  direeled 
bv  fod  Brownine  anil  nrtsenled  hy  Universal 
wilh  the  followins  cast;  ' 

Ynnns-  Mason  t,'  W  ' ;  ' -"f ='^r mi ? 

Rrran   Robert  Arnisirpntr 

Sn?p     lean  Harlow 

f '  „  .         .  .  .Irdm  Mlljan 

V,,.x>,i "  Mike  Donlni 

R;,l'tler  O  hVrfe:::;  Mome  Cohan 

Ti,,.  ^hm^'  r4  !■   iVlai,\    uci  a" 

r ladvs  DeVere   Mildred  van  Do;n 

(Tia<i,\s  JJe\ eie   Sparks 

?,'.";,„;,  .■;  ■  ■.■.'.'. ; : ■ :  .sam  zmm 

Ti  anier  .' .■.■.'.  -^^^  Gervon 

V/  R.  Burnett's  novel,  "Little  Caesar," 
provided  the  framework  for  one  of  the 
best  realistic  films  in  many  months,  and 
great  expectations  were  raised  when  it 
became  known  that  Tod  Browning  was 
about  to  transfer  another  Burnett 
novel,  "Iron  Man."  to  the  .screen.  This 
picture,  now  showing  at  the  New  B.  t. 
Keith  Theatre,  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  work,  but  director  and  story  alike  are 
handicapped  by  the  casting  of  Ley/ 
Ayres  in  the  title  role.  Mr.  Burnetts 
Young  Mason  was  a  big,  hulking,  un- 
intelligent sulky  youth,  who  fell  from 
power  because  he  was  too  stupid  to  see 
what  was  under  his  nose.  Mr.  Ayres 
Young  Mason  is  a  nice  looking,  mteui- 
g»nt  bov,  whom  not  all  the  grease  paint 
and  skillful  lighting  in  the  world  can 
make  to  resemble  a  prize  fighter.  He 
tries  hard,  and  you  realize  that  he  has 
the  true  mental  conception  of  his  pau, 
but  his  physical  limiations  put  him  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage. 

The  prize  ring  and  those  who  live  m 
and  around  it  are  wonderful  copy  for 
the  screen,  and  Mr.  Browning— famous 
for  his  skill  in  capturing  the  mood  ol 
a  background  as  well  as  of  a  person— 
l-ias  seen  to  it  that  the  photography  is 
consistently  interesting  and  unexpected. 
The  story  is  episodic  but  holds  interest, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  remarkable  work 
of  Robert  Armstrong  in  what  was  meant 
as  a  subsidiary  role  and  turned  out  to 
be  the  lead.    He  plays  George  Regan, 
manager  of  Young  Mason,  a  rising  prize 
fighter  handicapped  by  a  selfish  ana 
grasping  blonde.  Rose,  who  happens  to 
be  his  wife.    She  leaves  Mason  after 
he  loses  a  fight,  only  to  coine  back  to 
him  after  Regan  has  built  him  up  to 
the  position  of  a  world's  champion. 
Regan  dislikes  her  and  she  him,  for 
she  realizes  that  he  sees  tihrough  her 
every  move  and  knows  that  she  is  un- 
faithful to  her  husband.  .  ,  .  , 
Once  champion.  Mason  loses  his  heaa 
and  struts  around  until  a-  newspaper 
man  inquu-ies  sardonically  what  size  hat 
he  wears.   Because  Regan  catches  Rose 
in  a  compromising  position,  she  lies  to 
Mason  and  makes  him  throw  Regan 
out,    while    her    lover,    Lewis,  takes 
Regan's   place    as   Ma.son's  manager 
Without  Regan,  Mason  is  no  good,  and 
loses    the    championship    tra  Rattler 
O'Keefe,  trained  by  Regan—just  after 
learning  what  his  wife  really  is.  The 
ending  finds  Rose  definitely  out  of  the 


POPS  PROGRAMS 

Tonight  the  Pops  will  begin  the  sec- 
ond week  of  their  46th  season  with  'aS^ 
fir-^t  Sunday  rroning  concert.  Arthur 
Fiedler  will  then  introduce  to  Boston  a 
new  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  march 
(No.  5)  which  Elgar  has  recently  writ- 
ten. He  will  also  perform  Lambcrf.=! 
"Rio  Grande,"  the  EngUsh  choral  jazz 
.score  in  which  Mr.  Sanroma,  pianist, 
the  Cecilia  Society  chorus,  and  Marie 
Murray,  contralto,  will  join  the  orches- 
tra. 'WOliam  Boyce,  whose  Fifth  Sym- 
phony will  be  played,  was  a  foremost; 
English  composer  of  the  18th  centruy. 

Excepting  tomorrow  night,  when  th-; 
house  will  be  taken  over  as  a  benefit 
for  the  Home  for  Jewish  Children,  each, 
night  of  the  week  offers  programs  of 
( interest,  as  follows: 

J  SUNDAY.  MAT  10 

'  March— "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  No.  5 

Elfar 

Fifth  Symphony    Bo.vcs 

Londonderry  Air    Hart.r 

"The  Rio  Grande"    Lambert 

'  Romeo   aad  .Juliet."  Overture — Fantasia 

Tchaikovsk.v 

Ball't  Suite.  "Nutcraeker"   Tchaikovsky 

Overture  Solennelle,  "1812"  ..  Tchaikovsky 
TUESDAY 

Polonaise    Chopm 

•  The  Barber  ol  Seville" — Overture. .  .Rossini 
Minuet   :  .   Bocoherini 

■  Madame  Butterfly" — Fantasia   Puocinl 

■  Peer  Gynf — Suits    Grier 

"Valsp  Triste"   .   Sibelius 

■  Tannhaeuser" — Overture  '^Vasner 

"Girl  Crazy  "■ — Selection    Gershwin 

"Arlist'e  Life" — WaHz    Strauss 

Hungarian  March    Berlioz 

'WEDNESDAY 
"Coa  d'Or" — 'Weddingr  March 

Rimsky-Korsa'koff 
"The  Flyinf  Dutchman" — Overture.  .Wa?ner 

■VValtz  No.  15    Brahms-Gerickj 

'  La  Source"— Ballet  Suite    Delibea 

"Danse  Macabre" — Symphonic  Poem 

Saint-Saens 

■  LiebPStraum"   Liszt-Herbert 

Fourth   Symphony — Finate    . .  .  Tchaikovsky 

"Ros;s  of  the  South" — 'Waltz    Strans.i 

"Sheep  and  Goat  "    Guio:i 

"Carmen" — Prelude   Bizet 

THURSDAY 
"Caractacus"i-March    from    the  Cantata 

'  Elgar 

"Mirnon" — Overture   Thomas 

Andaiite.  from  Concerto    Handel 

Faust" — Ballet  Music    Gounod 

"Tristan  and  Isolde" — Prelude  and  Love- 

D-alh  .    ■Wasner 

Scherzo — "The  Flirht  of  the  Bumble  Bee" 

Rimsky-Koraakoy 
Pathetic  S.vmphony,  Third  Movement 

Tchaikovsky 

"Mile,  Modiste" — Selection    Herbert 

"Reconciliation  Polka,"  irom  "The  Millions 

of  Harlequm"     Driro 

'  Panaderos '- — Spanis'j  Dance  ....  Glazounov 
FRIDAY 

'  On  the  Mall" — March    Goldman 

'  La  Dame  Blanche" — Overture  -  . .  Boieldiea 

Prelude      RachmaninofI 

".Samson  and  Delilah'' — Bacchanale 

Sai-nt-Saeens 
, . .  Waldteufel 

  Kreisler 

  'Wasrner 

 Romberp 

  Grainerer 

....  Meacham 

SATURDAY 
Pomp  and  Circumstance" — March  No.  1 

,  Orpheus  —Overture    Offenbach 

..K^S""^""'  Ostrow"   Eublnstein-Hsrbert 

II  Travatore  — Fantasia   Verdi 

Second  Hunrarian  Rhapsody  ;   Liszt 

u"^6^*""77^"*'^'*"  Sons. .  Jacchia 

Marche  Sla^;e"    Tchaikovsky 

Indian  V,ar  Dance   Skilton 

By  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" — "^'aUn 

"Turkey  in  the  Sir...  •         ,    Arr.  Ijy  gS"oS 


"Esnajia" — Waltz 
"Tambourin  Chinois"  .  . 
'  Rienzi'^ — Overture   .  . .  . 
"Nina  Rosa" — Selection 

"Countr.v  Garden"   

"American  Patrol" 


"  CHAMBER  CONCERT  | 

A  concert  of  Joseph  F.  Wagner  s : 
chamber  music  will  take  place  next 
Wednesday    8  P.  M.  in  Assembly  hall,  ■ 
^  Exeter  street.  Mr.  Wagner,  pian^t, 
l^il'^^'^fss^ted  by  Minot  Beale,  ^uc^m:  . 
Virginia  Stickney  Snow,  «Uo   Rosario  , 

Mazzeo.  clarinet.  M^^f ^."^e,!!'-^' wll- | 
T.ain  Harold  Schwab,  and  Susan  wui 
'S.  Jan^t^.  and  f n.^^^hestra  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Boston  Cmc 
nrrVipstra     Admtssion  free.    Tne  pr" 
g^am  tni  be  as  ^o^ows:  Lyric  Sonatina 

?0  plrt^  for  two  pianos:  Procession 
Medieval,  symphonic  ^^'^^J'>\J^^^. 
nianos-  Suite  for  cello  and  piano 
Rha^odv  for  clarinet,  piano,  and 
ftrings:  American  Sinfonietta  chamber 
orchestra.  / 
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V   ^  Bv  PHILIP  HALE  \ 

TlW^oostuming  of  the  Eari's  snooty  daughter  in  the  first  act  of  "The  , 
Aun-orable  Crichton,'-  with  tHeir  pampadour  hair,  made  them   ook  much 
oiaer  than  when  in  the  acts  on  the  Island  they  romped  about  hke  Mirth 
m  ner  gay,  fantastic  round:    "Loose  were  her  presses  seen,  her  zone  un- 
Dound. '    A  delectable  visron  to  the  eye.  „  ^  ^  , 

uut  with  the  high  dog-collar  around  her  neck  and  her  hair  rolled  back 
from  her  forehead  even  Miss  Bainter  was  more  than  aristocratically  austere,  j 

loroiacuiig.^^  whv  did  the  pompadour  puff  come  into  fashion?  The  Oxford 
jjicnonary  finds  "its  earUest  quotation  for  the  word  in  1899.  (Barrie's  play 
v.ac  produced  in  1902.)  But  that  coiffure  was  known  in  thLs  country  long 
Dciore  that  year.  We  turned  to  Cooley's  "The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Art^."  i 
Our  copy  once  belonged  to  Maud  Banks,  the  actress,  who  annotated  it.  There 
IS  much  about  the  care  of  the  hair  in  this  invaluable  book,  but  the  excellent 
Cooley  has  only  this  to  say  in  answer  to  our  question:  "The  elaborate  and 
njgniy  artificial  styles  of  dressing  and  adjusting  ladies'  hair,  often  in  the 
most  unnatural  positions,  with  pins,  combs,  pads,  etc.,  etc.— ^11  more  or  less 
injurious— do  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the  present  work." 

■r6~us"  the  first  act  of  "The  Admirable  Crichton"  was  the  most  entertain- 
ing the  four  as  they  were  played  at  the  Golonial  last  Monday  night.  Next 
to  tn^fcJthe  third.  Is  the  comedy  too  slow  for  theatre-goers  of  this  day  and 
Etrneratton?  One  hopes  not,  but  h-ere  are  some  who  yawn  over  Jane  Austen's 
rxvels.;:Do  comedies  age  quicker  than  melodramas  or  tragedies?  When  a 
comedjt^ititirizes  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  year  that  gave  it  birth,  it 
canrtot^-expect  a  long  life.  Take  Gilbert's  "Patience":  Sullivan's  music 
lor  1^  is  delishtful,  but  what  audience  can  readily  reconstruct  the  period  of 
isuntriorne  and  enjoy  allusions  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  laugh  at 
stam^d-glass  attitudes'? 

Xn  the  present  social  conditions  in  England,  Ban-ie's  fantasy,  the  differ- 
ing (^pinions  concerning  class  distinctions  and  obligations,  would  seem  to  be 
(01  a  by-gone  age. 

^s  it  Barrie's  fault  that  his  characters  are  more  amusing  in  the  drawing 
roon^  than  on  the  island!?  That  the  spectator  can  accept  Loam's  treatment 
of  hjs  servants,  but  not  Crichton's  installation  of  electric  lights  after  the, 
shipwr^? 

it  16 -ia  curious  fact  ,that  in  Barrie's  own  description  of  the  characters  inj 
this  play,  the  longest,  most  minute  is  that  of  Woolley.  Had  Barrie  doubts 
about  tfi'e  butler?  "It  w»ould  not  be  good  taste  to  describe  Crichton,  who  is 
only  ia  sen'ant ;  if  to  the  scandal  of  all  good  houses,  he  is  to  stand  out  as  a 
figure  in  the  play,  he  must  do  it  on  his  own,  as  they  say  in  the  pantry 
and  the  boudoir.  We  are  not  going  to  help  him."  In  the  stage  directions 
Barrie  has  a  better  line  a'bout  the  Earl  of  Loam  than  any  he  gives  him  to 
,  spealj:  "He  takes  in  all  the  weightiest  monthly  reviews  and  prefers  those 
that 'are  uncut,  because  he  perhaps  never  looks  better  than  when  cutting, 
thernj;  but  iie  does  not  reari  them,  and  save  for  the  cutting  It  would  suit 
him  jfis  well  merely  to  take  in  the  covers." 

Alfred  Savoir's  "Lui,"  produced  as  "He"  in  an  English  translation  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Theatre  Guild  on  April  27,  was  played  in  the  original 
Prench  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  London,  on  March  1,  of  this  year,  when  Serge 
de  Kaz,arine  toolc  the  part  of  the  hero — hero  by  courtesy— Gerald  Cooper, 
the  hotel  keeper;  Miss  John  Clement  Scott,  the  princess;  Miss  Minnie  Blag- 
den,  a  lady  from  America;  and  Guy  Pelham  Boulton,  the  elevator  man  who 
tempts  the  hero  to  perform  a  miracle. 

There  is  a  Free  Thought  Conference  at  a  Swiss  hotel.  A  dignified  pjer-, 
son  enters  His  visiting  card  is  inscribed  Avith  the  name  of  the  Deity.  He! 
is  a  professor  of  theology  gone  mad.  Of  course  he  is  laughed  at  by  the! 
unbelievers,  but  in  a  qailet  way  he  asserts  his  omnipotence.  Not  that  hej 
will  givp  any  proof,  but  how  about  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather?  Howj 
about  the  avalanche?  What  became  of  the  boxer  who  challenged  him?  Th^ 
stranger  at  last  is  asked  to  put  an  end  to  a  bolshevik  row  in  the  kitchen.j 
Alas  for  him,  he  falls  in  love  with  a  princess.  Now  he  will  perform  a  miracle:! 
he  will  hiake  her  love  him.  She  only  laughs.  How  does  M.  Savoir  dispose  of 
his  interesting  lunatic  and  the  princess?  The  audience  at  the  Colonial* 
Theatre  tomorrow  nigjit  will  find  out. 

Th^  critics  in  PhHadelphia  praised  the  performance.  Mr.  Tom  Powers 
took  this  part  of  "He." 

Tnit  no  one  is  wholly  satisfied  with  his  or  her  lot  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Helen  Wills  Moody,  internationally  famous  as  a  tennis  player,  "wants 
to  appear  as  a  conventional  actress  in  regular  dramatic  roles."  A  French 
play  "Lawn  Tennis"  was  piAllshed  a  good  many  years  go  in  Paris;  we  doubt 
•f  Mrs.  Moody  would  like  to  take  the  role  of  one  of  the  two  women  even  if 
'  he  censor  were  to  allow  the  production 


vance.  Saics  White,  kHow,  fawn,  green,  pink  red,  lilac-such  attract  , 
CO  or^  and  aU  equally  unsalable.  A  tall,  powerful  person  appeared  at  the 
mndi  ?nd  I  Ts  aU  ready  to  assure  him  that  I  could  give  him  two  In, 
ine  tinth,  yes,  and  right  on  the  aisle.  He  hesitated,  seemed  singularly  anx- 
iousT  Seak  as  intimately  and  discreetly  as  possible,  and,  finally,  msertmg 
a  larie  rod  mobUe  mouth  right  Into  th«  round  aperture,  In  the  glass,  re- 
ciaricear'I  represent  the  sheriff.' "  , ,  , 

Thi"  theatre  fascinated  Mr.  Morley.  His  friends  said,  when  are  you 
KOin"  i«et  back  to  vour  writing— "as  if  sitting  in  a  room  and  writing  were  . 
me  cSpletc."  To  him  there  was  in  the  theatre  somethng  that  "moves  j 
Qeepei~:^*ian  mere  writing  (which  as  an  exclusive  occupation  is  a  lonely 
ana  nttOBid  job.)  I  see  that  wistful  mystery  peeping  out  sometimes  in  the 
casuail  remarks  of  such  champion  old  showmen  a»  Mr.  Belasco— in  around 
tne  stS$e  is  not  just  an  exhilarating  gamble  but  (as  the  famous  collar  would 
Bcem  60  imply)  a  form  of  naive  theology." 


Concerts 


BY  PHILIP  HAIJS 

iettes 


There  are  some  amusing  notes  about  the  theatre  In'Christopheir  Morley's 
"John  ^tistletoe,"  pubhshed  recently  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 
When  he  was  at  Haverford  College  he  and  his  comrades  as  earnest  students 
of  the  drama  would  visit  burlesque  houses  In  Philadelphia.  "Mistletoe  and 
I  were  profitable  patrons  of  that  rump  parliament ,  but  better  than  any  of 
the  la^es  of  Billy  Watson's  Beef  Trust  fnot  to  be  confused  with  William 
Watson)  I  remember  the  bored  air  of  the  large  paternal  man  who  stood 
sawing -on  the  bull-fiddle.  It  amazed  us  that  he  could  be  unimpressed  by 
ihe  elevated  proximity  of  so  much  haunch  of  Venus."  (Charies  McLellan, 
journalist  and  dramatist,  once  gracefully  alluded  to  Pauline  Hall  and  other 
actrebes  at  the  Casino  in  New  York  as  "famous  stockyard  t>eauties.")  Mr. 
Mcrley  remembers  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  Philadelphia  where  he  and  his 
young  companions  "in  delicious  rake  hell  glamour,  sat  at  table  wth  some 
'iet.<=am  madames"  ol  the  buriesque  shows.  "The  zenith  of  that  episode  was 
'"-herf  one  of  the  ladies  saying  'It's  a  shame  to  waste  it,'  tucked  an  un- 
finished chicken-leg  inside  her  stocking  to  take  home  to  her  dog.'  Such 
even^gs  were  as  good  as  Maupassant." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  an  argument  about  the  theatre  that  Don  Mar- 
quis exclaimed:  "I've  got  a  great  idea;  I'm  goln&  to  dramatize  some  of 
bernird  Bhaw's  plays." 

Mr.  Morley  has  something  to  say  about  his  Hoboken  adventures  with 
•  Aiier  Dark, "  "The  Black  Crook"  and  other  revivals. 

"jPerhaps  you  have  never  stood  in  the  box-office  of  a  dying  show,  whenj 
tnereijis  plenty  of  time  to  smoke  and  meditate  between  customers,  and  con-| 


"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra— 
1881-1931  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe; 
semi-centennial  edition,  revised  and  ex- 
tended in  collaboration  with  John  n: 
Burk,"  has  been  published  by  Houghtom 
Mifflin  Company.  It  is  an  attractivelyj 
printed  volume  of  272  large  octavo, 
pages  with  portraits  of  Maj.  Higginson 
and  the  conductors,  and  pictures  of  the 
orchestra  under  Herschel  in  the  old 
Music  Hall  and  under  Koussevitzky  in 
the  season  just  ended.  There  are  ap- 
psndices  of  great  value  and  a  sufficient 
index.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  Bliss 
Perry's  admirable  address  "Henry  L. 
Higginson,"  delivered  at  the  recent  Bach 
Festival,  published  in  full  as  Appen- 

"^"rhe'  editor  acknowledgs.s  the  extension 
of  three  appendices  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson  of  the  Symphony  Hall  staff. 
Appendix  B.  The  Repertoire.    There  is 
a  list  of  all  orchestral  compositions 
performed  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
series  from  the  first  concert  in  1881 
through  May  2.   1931.     The  list  also 
includes  works  performed  only  at  otner 
concerts.    Figures  in  parentheses  indi- 
cate the  number  of  times,  the  work 
has  been  played  at  the  regular  series.  \ 
thus  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  haf 
been  performed  37  times:  Urack's  Sym- 
phonv  only  once.     Does  any  one  re  i 
member  Otto  Urack,  at  one  time  violon-  j 
cellist  of  the  orchestra,  who,  consumed  , 
by  the  desire  to  be  a  conductor,  aban- 
doned the  career  of  a  virtuoso? 

Appendix  C.  Conductors  and  Players. 
An  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  members 
with  the  terms  of  service  from  A. 
Gloescher.  trombone.  1891-1898,  to  Zung. 
violinist,  1925— The  size  of  the  orchestra 
under  the  conductors  is  also  given,  in 
1881-82  the  orchestra  contained  72 
nlavers,  Including  4  temporary  members. 
Last  season  there  were  113.  mcluding 
the  librarian.  „  ^ 

Then  comes  Appendix  D,  the  list  oi 
all  soloists  and  assisting  musicians  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  concerts  of  the 
orchestra  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  with 
dates  of  their  a-ssistance  and  the  total 
number  of  appearances  of  each  soloist: 
a  long  list  from  Joseph  Achron  to  Paul 
Zimmerman.  If  one  is  surprised  at  find- 
ing the  name  of  George  Magrath,  it  is 
the  name  not  of  our  distinguished  friend  i 
Dr  Magrath,  but  of  a  pianist  (1883). | 
yet  Dr  Magrath  has  sung  at  Symphony 
concerts  as  a  member  of  the  Cecilia. 

The  CaUlc«ue  of  the  Casadesius  Col- 
lection of  Old  Musical  Instruments  is 
in  Appendix  E.  ,. 

The  compilation  of  these  appendices, 
a  task  requiring  accuracy  and  what  tne 
Germans  call  Sitzfleisch,  is  even  more 
than  an  indispensable  addition  to  the 
history;  it  evokes  memories, 
even  invite  discussi*i,  as  to  why  this 
or  that  work  was  thought  worthy  o 
performance:  why  this  singer  or  that, 
instrumentalist  was  alla^^'ed  to  appear 
at  a  Symphony  concert. 

Mr  Howe  in  the  earlier  edition  ended  • 
his  history  of  the  orchestra  with  a  short 
comparison  of  Dr.  Muck  and  Fied- 
ler, Dr.  Mucks  .successor  m  190»-  This 
history  was  published  in  1914.   He  told 
the  storv  in  a  pleasing  manner.   In  nis , 
prlf^  to  the  semi-centennial  edition 
he  quotes  a  review  of  the  earlier  volume 
published  in  the  Evening  Transcript  m 
which  the  reviewer  noted  with  commen- 
dation that  here  was  "not  the  worK  ot 
a  musical  critic,  but  of  an  editor  and 
annalist"  and  added:  ^f^haps  when 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  cstaDUsn- 
ment  of  the  orchestra  befalls  in  1931, 
come  historian  of  aesthetic  accomplish- 
ments may  have  his  mning.     Mr.  Howe 
thinks  that  this  might  be  possible  at  the 
end  of  another  50  years.  "For  the  pres- 
ent      .   .   it  has  seemed  well  to  the 
trustees  of  the  orchestra  to  place  before 
the  public  an  extension  of  the  ongmal 
work  of  editor  and  ajinalist.  carrying 
the  story  on  from  1914  to  the  preseni 
time." 


why  Lichtenberg,    the  excei- 
irat'vioimi-Vt.  lost  favor  with  Gencke: 
how  N?kisch'  was  taught  til.  game  o 
noker-  Mr.  Paur's  intere.'^t  m  his  nen 
Cd  •  why  Mme.  van  Endert,  the  s^ek 
I'oprano,  Was  engaged      1914  ail  about 
Mr  Fradkin's  behavior;  the  true  reason 
lor    Dr.    Muck's  internment--readers 
might  be  amused  but    the  historian 
would  no  doubt  think  it  Prudent  to 
leave  Boston  between  trains  and  with 
false  whiskers. 


Tn  "Interlude:  1914-1918"  Mr  Howe 
prudenUv  remarks  that  Dr.  Mucks 
?nternmlnt  was  •■technically  as  an  ahen 
pnemv  though  on  grounds  that  were 
S'made  public."  The.re  were  several 
absurd  charges  made  f  ^^'2^^  Dr.  Muck 

^uNhfpu^  rco?ld  VrcoSd 
out  tne  P"""\,,^._      rrhof   thorp  were 


Yet  a  "Secret  History"  of  the  orches- 
tra; a  story  of  players'  intrigues,  of  eyen 
scandals,  well  larded  witn  anecdotes, 
would  be  entcrtammK:   trivial  histor- 


of  the  ateurdities.    That  there  were 
alleged  grounds  for  suspicion  of  his  un  | 
due  interest  in  the  enemy's  cause  and  | 
his  efforts  to  aid  that  cause  were  a , 

matter  of  public  and  P"^^ «  ^.^^f  i°"v 
Ma1  Higginson  was  loath  to  believe  any 
fharge  brought  agamst  the  conductor 
even    when    he    ^as    shown  certain 
letters  in  which  Dr.  Muck  wTote  about 
him  in  a  most  disrespectful  and  un- 
grateful manner.    There  was  talk  in 
1917  of  the  united  States  government 
not  allowing  the  orchestra  to  visit  other  ! 
cities.    Maj.  Higginson  wrote  to  lis  on 
Dec  17  1917:  "I  should  like  to  tell  you 
this-  tliat  I  myself  have  been  to  the 
J^partment  c/ justice  in  Washington 
this  week  and  have  talked  with  the! 
officer  who  has  had  these  particular , 
questions  in  mind.  He  was  kindly  and 
courteous  to  a  degree,  knew  aU  about 
our  affairs,  and  told  me  that  it  was  i 
the  decission  of  the  department  that: 
we  should  not  go  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  that  we  could  go  any- 
wherTelse:  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  suspecting  anything  about  the  or- 
chestra, and  that  they  were  entirely 
content    ...   I  .say  again  that  you 
c^  tell  this  to  anybody  you  choose^ 

in  .spite  of  Major  Higginson  s  loyalty 
to  Dr  Muck  there  were  times  when 
his  faith  in  him  was  shaken  He  wrote 
to  li  on  April  8.  1918,  chiefly  about  a 
isuc^ssor  to  Dr.  Muck.  Mentioning  a 
'  man.  who  is  now  conductor  o  ^  promi- 
nent orchestra  m  this  country  he 
asked-  "How  are  we  to  know  whether 
^e  f  to  be  trusted  politically?  I  should 
have  said  that  Dr.  Muck  was  safe,  but 

^TeThoJlld'^ot  bri;g  up  the  subject  at 

l^^??^Lrrdk^^w4rrti^ole'7n-- 
acquaS  with  the  facts  and  reading 
only  Mr.  Howe's  remark  'there  has 
nefer  been  shown  any  reason  why  Mr. 
Hiseinson  should  not  have  stood  oe- 
Snd  him  or  any  rea.son  why  he  should 
have  S  punished  as  an  alien  enemy 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  in  Dr. 
Muck's  favor.  This  statement  Is  prob- 
ablv  t^e-  but  there  were  other  charges 
againTthe  conductor  which  Mr.  Howe 
perhaps  necessarily  ignores^ 
^  Mr  Burk's  chapters,  "The  Post-War 
Frenchmen"  and  ''N.^w  Fires  *rom  Rus- 
sia "  are  sanely  critical  as  well  as  his 
oricaf  He  pays  due  tribute  to  Charles 
A  Ellis,  to  whose  shrewd  and  enlight- 
ened management  the  success  of  the 
o?chesSa  at  home  and  abroad  was 
largely  due.  and  to  the  present  manage- 
ment continuing  on  the  lines  planned 
by  Mr.  ElUs.  He  sums  up  Mr.  Rabaud  s 
reign:  "His  conception  of  the  music 
itself  was  just,  intelligently  balanced-- 
ideal  .   a  year  pleasantly  spent 

with' a  delightful  visitor  from  France^ 
The  finer  qualities  of  Mr.  Monteux, 
musician  and  conductor,  are  pomted 
out.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  a  chapter  to 
himself.  There  is  discussion  about  the 
invasion  of  contemporary  composers  oi 
the  ujtra-radical  school.  Mr.  Bu*c 
treats  the  question  without  partisan- 
ship; as  one  observing  the,  gradual  ac- 
ceptance by  the  audience  of  new  and 
unfamiliar  forms  and  expressions  o! 
mu-sical  ideas,  though  some  found  in 
certain  compositions  neither  music  nor 
ideas.  "Kous.scvitzky,"  says  Mr.  Burk, 
"Is  but  fulfilling  the  conductor's  duty  of 
using  his  keener  artistic  and  technical 
Insight  to  descry  and  perform  what 
may  be  outstanding  in  the  mu-sic  of  his 
dav:  of  leading  his  audience  into  new 

n;-'^':  ,-    t  rndnnlh-   .Tr"ii.'toming  them  tO 


/ 


"ALAS,  WHAT  BOOTS" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  piiest  at  a  Paris  hotel,  Rolni?  to  bprl 
(underpoinR  that  "mj-slerloiis  operation  knowr 


r^uLMand.  took  for  his  subject  b-rt    ■     ■  \^ 

geographies!  He  objected  to  ■'anti-clinormm 
and  "conurbation"  which  he  recently  found;  to 
the  "rotundity"  of  the  earth;  he  would  avoid 
wrds  ending  with  "ation"  and  "orlum,'  m  he 
says:  "dralna«eslope,"  "catchment  ba^ln,  or 
Isimply  "divide"  for  "watershed." 

Dr.  Seashore  of  the  University  of  Iowa  would 


as  'retiring' ")  left  his  boots  outside  the  bedrooir  L ^^^^  the  new  word  "Euphany"  to  deslR- 

door.  Hp  looked  for  them  In  the  mornind  andLj^^g  ..(.jjg  ability  for  deliberate  and  adequate 
did  not  find  them.  He  sued  the  proprietor.  Lj^^ement  of  fact."  Another  learned  profes- 
asklng  the  equivalent  of  $5  for  a  pair  of  newL^j.  approves  "per.severation,"  a  word  long  ob- 
boots,  and  $7.50,  which  he  lost  by  missing  hls^^^j^j^^  jjnd  would  have  it  revived.  The  "Insti- 
train.   The  defence  was  that  the  guest  should  ^^^^^     Trichologists"  met  in  London,  which  led 

■   ■    "  newspaper  poet  of  London  to  put  on  his 

singing  robes: 

Who  is  It  cuts  my  scanty  hair 
Or  deftly  hides  the  patches  bare 
By  training  side-sprung  tresses  there? 
No  Barber— a  Trlchologist. 
The  man  once  bore  the  crude  name  cf 

^^'^But  now  he's  at  the  peak  of  fame, 
Rejoicing  in  a  splendid  name; 
And  yet  his  gashes  are  the  same 
As  Barber  or  Trlchologist. 


have  handed  personally  the  boots  to  the  cleaner 
for  a  notice  in  the  bedroom  said  the  proprietor 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any,' 
objects  not  given  into  the  charge  of  the  hotel 
staff.  Tlie  magistrate  awarded  the  sum  for, 
the  new  boots,  but  cut  do'wn  the  $7.50  to  $1.87. 
Should  the  guest  have  handed  his  boots  to. 
the  manager  for  deposit  In  the  hotel  safe? 

Englls^  novels  and  diaries,  in  which  the  old 
coaching  days  are  described,  speak  of  the  wel- 
come at  the  Inns:  a  welcome  Including  th^ 
drawing  off  of  boots,  Wellingtons,  Bluchers, 
Hessian,  and  encasing  the  feet  of  the  traveller 
in  slippers,  which  from  long  use  must  have 
been  more  or  less  unsanitary.  Thus  the  gue.it 
was  able  to  take  his  ease  In  his  Inn;  thus 
point  was  given  to  Shenstone's  famous  verse 
which  was  heartily  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

There  are  many  books  about  English  Inns, 
aome  richly  Illustrated,  as  the  one  by  Eberlein 
and  Richardson,  but  where  is  there  even  a 
page  about  guest-slippers?  The  boots  were 
presumably  cleaned.  Were  they  blacked  or 
polished  in  the  17th  century?  Steele  in  the 
Tatler  of  1712  speaks  of  the  "ingenious  authors 
of  blacking  for  shoes."  A  Dutch  traveller  arriv- 
ing at  Han^lch  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  his 
boots  blackened  with  a  polish.  But  when  were! 
boots  left  in  the  corridor  of  English  Inns  first 
polished?  In  the  18th  century,  shoe-blacks 
were  also  called  japanners,  because,  ax  Johnson's 
Dictionary  sagely  defines  the  word,  they  made 
shoes  shine.  And  Pope  knew  the  word  when 
he  wrote  that  the  poor 
"Change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  new*, 
Prefer  a  new  Japanner  to  their  shoes," 
In  their  desire  to  follow  the  example  of  tlie 
restless  rich. 

Some  think  that  by  observing  the  rows  of 
shoes  in  a  hotel  con-idor  at  night  they  can 
tell  the  character  of  the  possessors,  male  or 
female,  after  their  kind;  this  one  is  slovenly, 
that  one  is  a  college  professor  or  a  rich  man 
careless  in  dress,  that  pair  by  the  side  of  huge 
guffins"  suggestive  of  corns  and  bunions,  surely 
belongs  to  a  coquette  probably  mismated.  Does 
anyone  today  in  the  East  sport  leg-boots,  known' 
to  Horace  Greeley,  who  would  tuck  in  his 
trouser  legs  to  show  his  interest  in  farmers 
who  took  the  Tribune  as  a  revelation  from  or 
high?  Artemus  Ward  was  told  in  Salt  Lak\ 
City  that  Heber  C.  Kimball  was  a  "loose  and 
reckless"  dancer;  "many  a  lily-white  toe  has  felt 
the  crushing  weight  of  his  cow-hide  monitor."  , 
Boots  of  this  description  often  dLsturbed  those 
in  a  hotel  room  beneath  the  wearer,  who,  un- 
dressing, threw  one  to  the  floor.  The  other; 
shoe  did  not  Immediately  follow.  A  nervey 
racking  delay:  r 
"There  was  silence  deep  as  death;  •  |, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath,  t 
For  a  time."  V 


What  would  "he      ,  i.       •■<"   '• 

of  dining-room  amu.sements,  to  Miss  Rosemary  i 
Northcroffs  breakfast  party  in  Westminster. 
London,  with  almost  all  the  furniture  in  her 
flat  removed  to  make  room  for  long  trestle 
tables?  Each  guest  on  arrival  was  to  be  of- 
fered a  bath  ticket  and  towel.  Some  announced 
their  intention  of  coming  In  pyjamas  and  dress- 
ing gowns.  •  Any  one  caught  reading  a  new.s- 
naprr  at  breakfast  was  to  be  severely  punished. 
What  was  to  be  served  at  breaklast  was  not 
stated  Was  there  for  once  a  shameless  defi- 
ance of  tradition?  No  porridge?  No  bacon 
,   No  top't       i  i-      fi.sh?  What? 


and 


MUSEUM  CONCERT 

On  Tu<?.sday  next.  May  12.  the  Mu- 
seum of  Pine  Arts  will  again  be  open 
throughout  the  evening  from  ^J-o  / 
o'clock.  The  occasion  is  the  second  fre 
.spring  concert  at  the  museum  by  the 
i  Harvard  Glee  Club  under  Dr.  Davison . 


"Tonsorial  artist"  was  bad  enough.  Should 
"pegleritis"  (the  habit  of  "knocking"  or  "de- 
bunking" the  illustrious  dead)  enter  into  the 
dictionary?  ,  . 

There  Is  no  longer  an  undertaker;  he  is  a 
"mortician."  A  "coffin."  even  in  respectable 
newspapers,  is  a  "casket."  And  so  familiar 
poems  should  be  revised,  from  Wolfe's  "Bunal 
of  Sir  John  Moore": 

No  useless  casket  enclosed  his  breast, 
Not  In  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound 
him 

to  Walt  Whitman's  "Burial  Hymn  of  Lincoln": 
Casket  that  passes  through  lanes  and 
streets. 

Through  day  and  night  with  the  great 
cloud  darkening  the  land, 

,••<•*• 
Here,  casket  that  slowly  passes. 
1  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 
Yea,  the  genteel  person  is  abroad  in  the  land. 
He  is  no  doubt  shocked  by  the  plain  language 
of  the  King  James  version,  Bunyan,  Defoe, 
Swift,  Cobbett,  Hazlitt.  He  should  be  put  ten- 
derly Ixji  ft  casket,  by  a  weeping  mortician. 


direction. 

Mv  Spirit         Joylul . . 

.loflii  Diil''is   

Sprintr  RpUirns   

liiimici  Aiitpni   . 

April  ill  M.v  MiHti-PS8 
Turn  Tfi  10  Me     ...  ■  ,■  •  • 
(;iinr\iseB  Svom  "Pinafore 

Ave  'Vpruni  

Salam:ileikum   

ThP  Hnntirert  Tiper 


.  .  .Bad 
.  ViU.ori 
Maren/.i 
<Ji  Lassii 

 M  ■ 

Srolrh  folk 

.  .Sulliva' 

■■   ■   Byi 

 , ,  Cornelii 

.'Seotch  folk  sor 
Bac 
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.TMii.  .Toy  or.  Man's  Ds";""!^  .. Goduno 
The  coronation  scene  from    Borjs  G^onun^o^. 

The  concert  will  be  given  at  8  o'cloc 
and  is  free  to  all. 


Q  c 
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TABLE  FREAKS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  reader  has  probably  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Nirdlinger  was  shot  "not  long  ago  by  his  wife, 
a  former  "beauty  queen."  Each  day  brings  its 
murder;  the  one  of  the  last  week  is  driven  from 
the  mind  by  one  that  is  more  ingenious  or  more 
brutal.  A  London  journalist  remembers  that 
Nirdlinger,  entertaining  friends  in  Paris  at  din- 
ner, knowing  that  his  wife  would  wear  a  red 
dress  and  a.  red  hat,  ordered  tomato  soup,  lob- 
ster cardinal,  chicken  with  a  red  sauce,  rosy- 
red  apples,  red  wine. 

He  was  not  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
series  of  traditional  courses.  Des  Esseintes,  the 
hero  of  Huysmans's  "A  Rebours,"  arranged  a 
dinner  in  black.  The  dining-room  was  hung 
in  black;  the  garden  walks  were  powdered  with 


coal  dust;  a  little  fountain  was  inked;  the  table- 
Then-  there  were  the  mad  wags  who  comlng\'1  cloth  was  black;  there  were  baskets  of  violets; 


In  late  at  night  transferred  shoes  and  bcots 
from  one  door  to  another,  laughing  wildly. 
The  essay  of  all  essays  concerning  foot-gear, 
and  "Boots"  on  steamship  or  in  English  inn, 
with  his  outstretched  palm  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  personal  relation,<;,  Is  yrt  to  be  written. 


/I 


7^ 
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SWELLING  THE  DICTIONARY 

Compilers  of  English-American  dictionaries 
jape  not  modest  in  their  claims  for  surpassing 
I  Importance.  Each  one  boasts  of  the  number  of 
J  words.  One  would  gladly  have  for  daily  use  a 
j  dictionary  in  which  only  necessary  words  were 
Ito  be  found,  ignoring  the  yearly  coining  of 
[terms.  Blount  in  the  seventeenth  century  com- 
piled a  "Glossographia:  or  a  Dictionary  inter- 
I  preting  the  Hard  Words  of  Whatsoever  Language, 
(now  used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue  .  .  . 
I  Very  useful  for  all  such  as  desire  to  under- 
stand what  they  read."  It's  a  comparatively 
pmall  volume  of  712  words,  among  them  "dur- 
ible,"  "code,"  "hostage,"  "omelet,"  "pictorial." 
lany  years  later  Jenkins's  Dictionary  of  all 
[words  but  those  that  are  familiar  was  pub- 
llished. 

Sir  Halford  Mackinder,  addressing  the  Geo- 
I.Taphical  A.ssociation  last  month  at  Manchester, 


a  hidden  orchestra  played  funeral  marches; 
the  waitresses  were  negroes  undraped.  The 
guests  ate  from  plates  bordered  with  black; 
turtle  soup,  Russian  ryebread,  the  ripe  olives  of 
Turkey,  caviar,  mullet,  black  smoked  sausage, 
game  with  sauces  the  color  of  liquoripe  and 
blacking,  truffles,  chocolate  creams,  puddings, 
raisins,  blackberries,  blackheart  cherries,  wines 
of  Limague  and  Roussillon,  Tenedos,  Val  de 
Penaas  and  Oporto;  after  the  coffee,  k was,  porter 
and  stout. 

The  journalist  commenting  on  the  Riviera 
millionaire  idea  o£  amusement — it  was  Nird- 
linger who  later  repaid  the  compliment  by  "see- 
ing red"~thinks  that  the  ordering  of  a  dinner 
for  its  color  seems  v^ry  much  like  choosing 
one's  pictures  by  their  taste. 

Yet  we  read  that  "the  element  of  attraction 
Is.  used  in  order  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
through  the  sense  of  siglit.  Cochineal  trans- 
forms a  dull  blanc-mange  into  something  inter- 
esting  Meals  are  now  planned  -with 

a  view  to  suiting  the  food  to  the  atmosphere 
conveyed  by  the  decorations." 

There  have  been  queer  dinners  at  Newport, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  the  visiting  New 
York  wine  merchant  who  was  thought  by  the 
idle  rich  to  be  a  man  of  infinite  jest,  but  even 
\p  v  ould  not  have  specialized  in  color-dishes. 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Colonial  Theatre.  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "He,"  a  comedy  "Lui''  in 
three  acts  and  four  scenes  by  Alfred 
Savoir;  English  adapUtion  by  Chester 
Erskin  director  of  the  production.  Set- 
ting by  Aline  Bernstein.  The  Theatre 
Guild's  fifth  production  of  the  third 
Boston  season. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Bartender  T.^^.l^l  Rain" 

Eleva.loi-  man   ''^  rpril  Vanp 

Prol.  Cog  ^^<^"vif,®n  F^a?no 

AtiC,  Srovj lie    Emt.ll  Meiser 

o  mdr    T  afalVaV. . . .  Edward  Rishy 

(  mucli .    11  aiai„ai   powers 

The'  Princess .     .Violet  Kemble  Cooper 

R(  II  Rov   .JlUUls  r^^  .f"i- 

M    Pin-   IwilliUa  Gai-jraii 

Hitcl  Dootop  Le  Koy  Brown 

First  Poner  .     .      . .  .Lawr-eneo  Hurdle.  Ji  - 

second  Porter ! .  !  I  Stanley  Van  S« 

DuPtor  Robert  Lc  buem 

The  performance  was  excellent 
tliroughout,  except  for  the  fact  that 
Miss  Meiser  as  the  free-thinker  from 
Seattle  occasionally  mumbled  her  lines 
and  was  otherwise  maudlble  at  times. 
But  there  was  sharply  defined  charac- 
terization of  types,  some  of  which  were 
so  familiar— as  the  blufl  commander, 
even  the  president  of  the  Free-Thmkers  . 
Society— that  they  needed  a  vivid  por- 
trayal. The  bar-keeper  plottmg  moves 
at  chess,  a  silent  man,  was  important; 
he  had  so  little  to  say,  he  had  so  little 
to  do— yet  he  did  it  all  so  well.  What 
to  him  was  the  dispute  about  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  the  brutality  of  the 
prize  fighter  Ping,  the  amorous  trans- 
fers and  promotions  of  the  Princess  who 
had  run  away  with  the  champion  of 
Europe?  Avalanches,  glaciers,  rows  In 
the  kitchen,  they  were  not  worthy  of  a 
serious  chess  player's  attention. 

Those  who  have  been  in  a  Swiss  hotel 
of  even  the  recent  years  were  struck 
last  night  by  the  truthfulness  of  Miss 
Bernstein's  setting.  Here  was  an  in- 
stance' where  the  stage  setting  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  to  the 
comedians.  One  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  in  any  Swiss  hotel  this  summer 
the  men  nad  women  seen  last  night. 
The  landlord,  with  his  eye  on  the 
barometer  and  his  repeated  remark 
that  the  distressing  weather  was  most 
unusual,  the  gentle  invalid,  the  grum- 
bling English  army  or  navy  officer,  the 
unhappy  mis-mated  woman  of  high  de- 
gree— who  has  not  seen  them  at  Lau- 
sanne, Montreux,  Lucerne,  or  on  the 
high  Alps. 

To  the  supposedly  sane  guests  a 
stranger  adds  himself  and  introduces 
himself  as  God.  He  had  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  society  and  voted 
against  its  proposed  abolition  of  the 
Deity.  He  is  self-assured  but  so  gently 
expressing  his  supreme  knowledge  and 
power,  that  he  finally  disarms  suspicion. 
A  singular  series  of  natural  events  con- 
vinces guests  and  landlord  that  he  has 
a  .seemingly  miraculous  power. 

One  can  hardly  call  "He"  a  play. 
There  Is  much  xalk  about  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  his  traditional  or  hypothe- 
tical dealings  with  mankind;  perhaps " 
there  is  a  dash  of  symbolism  in  the  final 
scene  between  the  princess  and  the 
stranger.  Play  there  is  none— yet  there 
is  fascination  In  watching  the  succession 
of  scenes;  pondering  the  dialogue, 
which,  though  there  Is  rep-etitlon,  makes 
one  forget  the  absence  of  dramatic 
purpose.  The  stranger  is  a  lovable  per- 
son. The  head  of  the  asylum  from 
which  he  has  escaped  misses  his  com- 
pany; the  keepers  loved  him  so  that 
they  would  not  thwart  his  wish  to  leave 
for  a  varntion.  Not  all  lunatics  who 
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lagine  tHey  are  God— and  the  de  aslon 
not  micommon— are  so  accomplished 
t  '  riisoute.  theological  or  sociological, 
|V,;  M  Savior's  hero.    Bui  one  suspects 
Bavoir  of  not  knowing  how  to  dispose 
%l  him  or  of  the  princess.  Then  there  s 
I  a-he  good  little  invalid  with  a  weak  voice 
.^ut  a  strong  faith  in  the  strangers 
•Uvinity.  M.  Savoir's  former  record  as 
I  dramatist  does  not  lead  one  to  infer 
i  .  hat  he  now  has  turned  symbolist,  even 
?      I  belated  one.  He  is  more,  concerned 
■  vith  the  dialogue  that  will  both  explain 
I    rind  charm.    But  would  Dr.  Johnson 
1    .lave  Ez'A  la!t  night:  "Sir.  we  had  good 
L  — :al'c''"  There  was  too  much  of  it.;  not 
r-jnough  perhaps  of  physical  action.  '  The 
I    ilevator  boy  who  modeled  Ixla  beM  vlor 
^     irid  speech  on  Napoleon  Bonapajrte  wa.^ 
undoubtedly  a  relief  to  many.  He  wa5< 
amusing,  and  plays,    when    they  arr 
called  comedies  should  amuse.  An  end 
less  discussion  about  God  is  certaimy 
not    a   lively    entertainment,  in  tnc 
theatre.  Mr.  Powers  held  the  attention ; 
he  excited  sympthy;  he  exertea  author-; 
ity    It  is  always  a  delight  to  see  and 
hear  Miss  Cooper,  wisfttever  her  role 

The  evening  was  certainly  not  lost, 
but  had  the  dramatist  any  definite  aim? 
Did  he  not  lose  control  of  his  theme  be- 
fore the  final  curtain? 

WILBUR  TKEATKE 

"The  Third  Little  Show" 


improvemr.r.i  on  that  of  George  Wash- 
ington for  the  new  bridge  out  of  New 
York,  because  It  Is  "dry  on  top,  wet  un- 
derneath, and  points  in  both  directions." 

Mr.  Randall,  always  a  skilled  dancer, 
has  several  interludes,  both  as  soloist 
and  as  as.sociate  with  Miss  McDonald 
His  juggling  novelty  as  he  wove  out  tap 
steps  was  a  high-light.  The  other  prin- 
cipals .-.in?,  dance  and  burle.sque  in  rapid 
changes.  The  chm-us  of  six  young  mer 
and  16  very  pretty  girls,  in  counties.' 
handsome  oostumes.  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  ^"en  here.  The  Mielziner  settings 
are  rich,  modern  and  odd.  To  attain  pic- 
torial beauty  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
ducers have  spent  money  lavishly,  ihcy 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  obtaining 
high  grade  material  for  the  sketches. 
The  music,  much  of  it  about  as  'inti- 
mate' as  a  three-alarm  fire,  runs  less  to 
melodv  than  to  blatancy.  And  what  a 
pity  to  rig  up  Mr.  Truex  like  Willie 
Howard,  and  not  to  give  him  one  really 
funny  line!  ^- 


1 


-Tho  Third  Little  Show."  a  revue  in  two 
acts,  i):'esent<>d  b.v  Dwicht  Deer  %Virn;in.  iii 
assoViatio.i  with  Tom  Wealherly.  settinfs  by 
Jo  Mielzinei-.  costumes  by  Raymona 
daivps  staged  by  Dave  GouVi.  he  cast  m- 
rliulP*  Beatrco  Liiric.  Ernest  Truex.  Carl 
Raminll.  Walter  O'Keefe.  Constai»;e  Carpeu- 
fer.  Jnrry  Norris,  Sandra  Gale.  Wi  ham  M. 
Griffith.  Gertrvid©  McDonald,  Edward  Arnold. 
Dorothy  Filzs-ibbon. 

No  longer  intimate,  but  still  striving 
to  be  smart,  gay  and  unusual,  "The 
Third  Little  Show"  went  through  its 
paces  last  evening  after  a  feverish  week 
I  of  editing,  pruning  and  alteration  in 
I  New  Haven.   Here  it  was  greeied  by  an, 
1  audience    which    s^varmed    into  the\ 
I  standee  columns,  which  howled  and  ap- 1 
■  plauded  early  and  remained  to  give  a 
parting    salvo,    some    time    after  11 
,  o'clock.   Most  of  this  explosive  greeting 
was  hurled  at  Miss  Lillie,  the  English 
comedienne  whose  grotesqueries  in  the 
first  "Chariot  Revue"  will  never  bs  for- 
gotten, and  probably  never  be  repeated. 
Mr.  Truex,  absent  from  Boston  so  long, 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  murmur 
something  about  "Very  good,  Eddie," 
'  was  received  with  more  restraint.  As  the; 
'  I  evening  wore  on  one  was  constrained  to, 
i  Uvondcr  why  opportunity  to  be  amusing! 
I  had  been  denied  him  so  repeatedly.  Art 
rx-cellent  comedian,  of  the  gentility,  as 
were,  Mr.  Tmex  is  asked  here  to  cut 
o  capers  which  smack  of  buffoonery, 
'lese  two  are  featured  but  it  was  Miss 
■illie  who  twice  "stopped  the  show,', 
ded  less  by  the  cleverness  of  her  ma- 
nal  than  by  the  inordinate  uproar  ofj 
r  audience. 

■The  First  Little  Show,"  produced  in 
"129,  boasted  a  trio  of  gifted  entertain- 
■  1 ,  in  Fred  Allen,    Clifton  Webb  and 
iLibby  Holman.  she  of  "Moanin'  Low" 
I  fame.  Mr.  Miclziner  did  the  settings,  and 
I  the  Messrs.  Schwartz  and  Dietz  wrote 
■ost  of  the  words  and  music.  The  "Sec- 
fl  Little  Show  '  presented  Al  Trahan 
d  Jay  C.  Flippen,  both  out  of  th" 
lieties,  and  Ruth  Tester,  who  san, 
.  ing  Something  Simple"  refreshingly. 
Alielziner,      Schwartz  and  Dietz  again' 
figured  in  the  production.  This  "Third 
Little  Show"  has  been  decorated  scenic-! 
ally  for  a  third  time  by  Mr.  Mielzincr;  \ 
but  the  names  of  Schwartz  and  Dictz' 
nave  given  place  to  those  of  Noel  Co-a - 
■d.  Max  and  Nathaniel  Lief,    and  a 
^,7.en  others  which  mean  little  to  tho 
erage  theatre-goer.  Mr.  Coward  has 
"itten  a  couple  of  skits  notable  for  fa- 
iity  of  phrasing  and  for  quiet  audacity; 
It  out  of  the  many  others,  it  seemed  as 
that  called  "Sang  Froid,"  by  Harry 
Vail,  with  Miss  Lillie  and  Miss  Carpen- 
r  r  as  prim  English  tourists  witnessing 
murder  in  a,  Parisian  ghetto,  deserved 
le  priz«  for  keen-edged  travesty.  Can- 
iidlv,  the  evening  failed  to  reveal  any- 
hinV   quite   as   steadily  hilarious  as 
ieorge  Kaufman's  "The  Still  Alarm"  or 
Marc  Connelly's  "Tlife  Guest,"  of  the 
previous  "Little  Shows." 

Miss  Lillie  appeared  often,  in  cos-, 
fames  now  screaming    their  clashing; 
colors,  now  rich  in  simplicity.  Whether 
\s  Miss  Bleet,  of  the  village  gi-ocery,  or 
as  an  English  tourist  in  white.  singi:ig 
Noel  Coward's  "Mad  Dogs  and  English-; 
'nen,"  or  as  a  burlesque  Spanish  Queen, 
imitating  Ruth  Draper,  or  disturb-! 
ing  a  stage  audience  in  a  skit  by  Peter 
Spencer  called  "Th*  Late  Comer, "  t'nc 
nas  always  incisively  humorous,  m'.s- 
tress  of  the  art  of  haimless  caricature.  ^ 
Mr.  O'Keefe,  when  not  impressed  fofj 
.sketches,  serves  as  master  of  ceremon- 
'cs  uttering  gibes  at  the  Theatre  Guild.: 
it  Eugene  O'Neill's  new  play,  at  the, 
Wicker'^ham  commission,  at  Hollywood,; 
'hich  he  likened  to  "Bridgeport,  with 
■2aim  trees,"    and  even  -iit  President 
koover,  wbose  name  he  atiitgested  as  a:i 


TREMONT  THEATRE 
"friendship" 

"Friendship."  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
George  M.  Cohan;  directed  by  Sam 
Forrest;  produced  at  Atlantic  City  May 
4,  1931.  and  performed  at  the  Tremont 
'Theatre  last  evening  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston,  with  the  following  cast; 

I,,,.  TowiKPnd   George  M.  Cohan 

lennv   Marione  Dalton 

Steniien  ■  Wen  .  .'  Mnior  VV  al  ■=on 

Tniiiip  n-iJp   ...Lee  Palruls 

M Sleinert  Beatri^^e  Morolnnd 

(p.il  Steinert  •     ■    .p'^"';'^  JC"*^; 

Sully   Howard  Hull  Gibson 

Rudoinh  RoV^rt  C  Fisrh'-r 

.Jnan  Steinerl  Helen  F.  f  oha 

I  \lfreri  Steinerl  Thomas  Gillen 


Whenever  Mr.  Cohan  writes  a  play, 
he  asks  his  audience  to  do  a  lot  of 
guessing.    He  likes  to  play  the  game 
that  way;   it  makes  it  interesting  for 
every  one.  He  names  this  play  "Friend- 
ship," and  at  its  conclusion  we  ai-e  won- 
dering at  its  precise  application.  Dees 
he  refer  to  the  firm  bonds  of  under- 
standing between   Joe   Townsend  and 
Stephen  West,  two  men  of  middle  age 
who  view  the  world  with  shrewd  but 
kindly  eyes?    Does  he  imply  that  in  the 
relations  between  Joe  Townsend  and 
Louise  Dale,  the  young  woman  whom 
he  had  snatched  from  the  defiling  en-  i 
vironment  of  a  night    club    and  had 
established  comfortably  in  a  home  on 
t-he  east  side  of  New  York,  happiness 
was  impossible  without  mutual  love  and 
esteem,  and  a  wedding  ring?    That  in 
such  a  situation  friendship    was  not 
enough?    One  guess  is  as  good  as  an- 
other.   In  this  instance  it  will  make 
for  more  play-goers,  not  only  bJcause 
of  the  mystifying  intent  of  the  author 
but  because  of  much    typical  Cohan 
humor,   several   amusing   or  dramatic 
situations,  and  at  least  three  splendid 
characterizations. 

The  first  and  third  acts  are  placed 
I  in  Louise's  home,  the  second  in  "West's 
I  bachelor  apartment.    After  three  years 
I  of  luxui-y  and  irresponsibility,  Louise 
ha.s  decided  to  quit  Townsend.  a  quiet, 
decent  follow,  prosperous,  widowed,  with  , 
a  daughter  of  Louise's  age.    We  are  not 
told  w-here  this  daughter  is,  she  never 
appears.     Louise,   suddenly  convinced 
that  she  can  write,  has  met  a  young 
chap,  Cecil  Steinert.  w'ho  ha.s  literary 
aspirations,  is  inclined  to  be  selfish,  un- 
.  filial.     His  father  is  proprietor  of  a 
:  group  of  delica.te.s.sen  shops,  a  GprniR  n 
!  of  the  old  .school,  with  definite  idens  a.s 
^ito    morality,    decency,    parental  duty. 
There  are  two  other  children,  Joan,  who 
'  plays  Chopin,  and  Alfred,  who  sings. 
The  Steinerts  accept  Louise,  with  res- 
ervations.   She  and  Cecil  must  wait  a 
year  before  thinking  of  marriage.  So 
Townsend.    who   has   too   easily   per-  | 
suaded  Cecil  to  indue?  Louise  to  kc"p 
the  box  of  'just  a  few  tiny  things'  he 
had  given  her,  goes  further,  ha.s  a  pub-  ] 
Usher  accept  Louise's  first  story,  un- 
finished at  that,  and  .sends  her  a  check 
for  $500  as  advance  payment.    The  girl 
must  live,  argues  Townsend.    Louise  is 
delighted,  old  Steinert  suspicious.  In 
West's  apartm.ent.  he  insults  Townsend, 
accuses  him  obliquely  of  trj'ing  illicitly 
to  hold  Louise,  throws  wine  in  his  face. 
"You  have  a  daughter  of  your  own, "  he 
says. 

In  the  third  act,  Cecil,  his  father 
and  Louise,  who  has  gone  back  to  the 
night  club,  enter  one  at  a  time,  through 
connivance  of  West,  whose  forte  is  ar- 
ranging things.  Townsend  puts  Cecil 
"in  .short  pants,"  as  he  expresses  it; 
punctures  his  conceits  and  his  half- 
baked  ideas  of  life,  rebukes  the  trend 
of  modem  youth.  Old  Steinert  gees 
further;  avers  that  the  whole  younger 
I  generation  should  be  put  in  diapers.  He 
forces  Cecil  to  apologize  for  his  rash 
assertions,  takes  him  home,  a  chastened 
lad.  Then  only  does  Townsend  realize 
that  what  the  old  arrangement  lacked 
was  the  wedding  ring,  that  he  and 
Louise  loved  each  other  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cohan  plies  familiar  devices.  He 
gives  himself  a  confidential  friend,  as  In  , 
"Gambling."  From  the  two  we  are  told  I 
■  of  situations  as  the  curtain  rises.  From  j 
!  them  we  hear  dissertations  on  various  , 
i  topics,  invariably  witty,  often  dashed  j 
I  with  homrl-,  sophy,  always  in  nat-  | 


ural  speech  frctii;.  :.,.  more  er- 

fecti\e  through  reiteration  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  a  favorite  Cohan  trick.  The 
first  act  tekes  on  pace  when  half-way 
through;   the  second  act  is  brisker, 
pitted  with  surprising  turns  and  a  mov- 
1  ing   climax.     The   third   act  droops, 
seems  about  to  end,  then  is  caught  tip  | 
and  pushed  forward.    Perhaps  it  could  1 
I  be  curtailed  to  crisper  progress;  perhaps 
I  Mr.  Cohan  prefers  to  work  in  every 
i  last  agile  twist  and  deviation,  holding 
1  that    suspen.se  prolonged    is  suspense 
perfected.     We  suspect  that  the  au- 
dience would  favor  the  first  premise. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Cohan's  tested  abil- 
ity to  write  entertaining  plays  is  his 
canny  gift  for  casting  roles.  Minor 
Watson  as  the  frank,  jovial  friend  and 
counselor  was  perfect.  We  know  of  no 
better  actor  in  such  roles.  He  had  a 
like  part  In  "It's  a  Wise  Child.  Mr. 
Cohan  generously  has  given  him  the 
wittiest  lines,  Mr.  Watson  returns  the 
compUment  by  giving  a  worthy  pei- 
formance.  The  author  himself  is  con- 
tent to  sit  by.  to  ob.serve  the  others,  to 
put  in  a  word  here  and  there.  Do  tho.se 
in  the  balconies  hear  his  voice  plainly? 
Mr  Fischer,  a  versatile,  intclligf  nt  play- 
cr  'creates  a  new  stage  portrait  m  Ru- 
dolph Steinert.  His  halting  speech,  his 
I  German  accent,  his  sincerity  undei 
1  emotional  stress,  are  a  few  of  the  fac- 
I  tors  in  a  memorable  deline^ltion  Miss 
■  Patrick,  as  the  gentle-mannered  Louls. 
groping  for  happine,=s,  was  excellent.  In 
fact  elch  and  everyone  Miss  Cohan 
Miss  Moreland,  Miss  Dalton,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Gillen,  in  their  smaller  oppoitum- 
tips  were  fully  satisfymg.  Fiicnfl- 
Ihfp"  should  be  added  to  Mr.  Cohans 
ion^  and  laudable  list  of  .successful 
Sa?s  for  people  who  like  P}^^^^^ 
speak  their  language.  W.  fi.  tr- 


cordant  blurTThe  last  souna  ovengaii 
hears  is  her  faint  murmur  of  his  name 
as  she  lies  half-conscious  in  the  arms 
of  Little  Billee.  ,  , 

Mr.  Barrymore,  figuring  conspicuously 
in  the  title  role,  gives  an  Intelligent, 
vivid,    constantly    interesting  perfor- 
mance.   His  make-up  is  a  triumph  of 
self-sacrifice,  for  it  makes  him  weird 
and  frequently  repulsive,   but  always 
convincing.    His  quotations  and  niw- 
quotatlons  from  "Hamlet"  and  "Rich- 
elieu" lend  a  curious  flavor  to  hLs  ma- 
cabre characterization.    Marian  Marsh, 
debarred  by  her  diminutive  physique 
from  suggesting  the  Trilby  of  the  novel, 
gives  an  interesting  but  subdued  per- 
formance, which  is  aided  materially  By 
the  odd  but  pleasing  quality  of  her 
voice    Bramwell  Fletcher's  Little  Billee 
is  satisfactory,  though  he  hardly  has  a 
fair  chance  in  his  needlessly  subordinat- 
ed role.    We  liked  greatly  the  work  of 
Lumsden  Hare,  as  Taffy,  Donald  CrKJI, 
,as  the  Laird,  and  Luis  Albernl,  as  the 
downtrodden  Gecko.  E.  L.  H. 
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METROPOLITAN 

"Svengali" 

An  all-talking"  screen  drama  adapted  by  J. 
Grubb  Alexander  from  the  novel  eiitiiled, 
"'Trilby."  by  George  Loni,«  Du  Mauiier:  di- 
rected b.v  Archie  Ma.vo  and  presented  by 
Warner  Brothers  with  the  lollowins:  cast : 

SvenraU    John  Barrymore 

Trilby    Marian  Marsh 

Little  Billee    Braniwejl  Flet.  her 

Honori    Carmel  Mvers 

Taffv   Lumsden  Hare 

The' Laird    Donald  CrifP 

Gecko   ..  Luis  AlV>erni 

Concert  Manacrer    Paul  Torcasi 

occasioned  little  surprise  when  the 
title  of  George  Du  Maurier's  novel, 
"Trilby,"  was  altered — for  screen  pur- 
poses— to  "Svengali."   The  film  of  that 
name,  now  current  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,    offers    all    the  explanation 
necessary,  not  only  for  the  change  of 
title  but  also  for  the  complete  altera- 
tion of  emphasis  in  the  stoiy.    John  , 
Barrymore  plays  Svengali;  a  new  young 
actress,  Marian  Marsh,  is  "Mlby.  With 
Mr.  Barrymore  the  star,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  will  have  the  majority  of  close- 
upe  and  of  plot  allotted  to  him.  That 
he  gives  his  best  performance  in  many 
months,  as  the  sinister  'hypnotist  and 
thwarted  musician,  is  pleasant  to  be- 
hold, but  the  relegation  of  Trilby  to 
second  place,  the  near  obliteration  of 
Little    Billee,   Taffy,   the    Laird  and 
Gecko,  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
such  characters  as  Dodor  and  Zouzou. 
is  another  story  altogether  and  not 
nearly  so  agreeable. 

The  entire  production  5s  handsome, 
imaginative  and  elaborate;  in  the  ear- 
lier scenes  especially,  the  director, 
Archie  Mayo,  and  the  unknown  camera- 
man and  scene  designer,  have  caught 
to  a  remarkable  extent  the  shabby, 
whimsicil  and  picturesque  atmosphere 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  In  the  last  third 
of  the  19th  centuiy.  We  see  the  Three 
Musketeers:  Lit**  Billee,  the  handsome 
English  boy  arti.st  and  his  devoted 
friends,  Taffy  and  the  Laird.  We  hear 
Trilby's  deep-voiced  hail  of  "Milk  Be- 
low!" and  we  see  her  dres.sed  in  the 
shabby  old  army  coat  and  striped  petti- 
coat, sitting  on  a  table  and  proudly 
exhibiting  the  loveliest  feet  i;.  Paris. 
The  four  b?come  friends  at  once,  and 
soon  friendship  ripens  into  love  be- 
tween Little  Billee  and  Trilby.  Enters 
then  the  evil  genius — Svengali,  cynical, 
evil,  dirty,  but  filled  with  a  diwne  pas- 
sion for  music  and  possessed  of  dis- 
eoncei-tlng  hypnotic  powers.  In  the 
quality  of  Trilby's  untrained  voice  he 
sees  the  makings  of  a  great  Instrument 
and  before  long  he  has  her  entirely  in 
his  power.  Subject  to  his  strangely 
compelling  gaze,  she  becomes  the  ar- 
ticulate voice  of  his  love  for  music;  she 
forgets  all  her  past  life  and  friends, 
even  Little  Billee,  In  answer  to  Sven- 
gali's  will,  she  loves  him  passively,  with 
a  reflection  of  his  own  pa.ssion  for  her. 
but  her  real  love  is  still  for  the  English 
boy. 

Madly  in  love  with  her  and  conscious 
that  the  period  of  his  sway  is  limited, 
Svengali  begins  to  cancel  her  concert 
engagements,  which  have  made  her  the 
.'dol  of  Europe,  and  tries  to  keep  her 


STt  rfTum^^^^nd^^Jr-deattT- 
Snt^wf  n  brmg-s^^^^^^^ 

H^^  ey^S  of  s'^engall  trilby  starts 
mg.    Her  ey«  collapses,  and  the 

^^tefdle'l.^y  in  )^er^^ 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"A  Virtuous  Husband" 

i„  ^11  talltintr  screen  comedy  adapled  by 
Date" /a'n""  and  V   Jerotne  Horwin  f  rom 

lJkVis'^'"d'irec;'4,''bv"vn    Mo^re  a.id  P^~d 
I'-nive"  al  Kitures   with   the  foUowms 

r-,rtio    Elliott  ■Nucent 

Daniel  C.irtia    Compson 

tnez  Walvelield   .Jean  Arthur] 

?,"'''nu..»n  J.  C.  Nugent 

ni well :  ■  ;        Alison  Skipworth 

Ezra  Hunniwell    ^^^^i" 

plt'era"   "  ■      Wilhe  Best 

i    Directors  and  adapters  spring  up  over 
I  night  in  Hollywood,  and  often  the  un- 
I  known  of  yesterday  is  the  fair-haired 
jlad  of  today.  In  the  case  of  "A  Vlr- 
ituous  Husband,"  however,  we  can  see 
no  halo  accruing  to  Mr.  Vln  Moore, 
whoever  he  may  be  or  might  have  been 
before  young  Carl  Laemmle  entrusted 
him  with  the  making  of  what  on  the 
I  stage  was  a  briskly  moving  and  fre- 
'  quently  hilarious  farce.    These  in  fact 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  any  farce. 
A  funereal  pace  is  fatal,  yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  tempo  chosen  by  Mi'.  Moore, 
and  five  minutes  after  the  film  has 
started  it  finds  itself  defeated  by  just 
this    defective    treatment.    Not  until 
Tully  Marshall  as  the  shrewd  and  un-  , 
scrupulous  old  lawyer  appears  does  the  ■ 
action  take  on  impetus,  and  by  tnat  ; 
time  the  mischief  has  been  <ione_ 

When  "Apron  Strings"  was  performed 
here  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  several  , 
months  ago  Jefferson  DeAngells  was  the 
lawyer  who  solved  the  peculiar  problem  ■ 
which   threatened   the    happiness  of 
Daniel    Curtis    and    Barbara  Olwell. 
There  was  more  subtlety  in  his  char- 
acterization than  Mr.  Marshall  is  pe  - 
mltted  to  display.  In  fact  the  stage  pe  - 
to-mance  in  every  detail  was  vasUy 
superior  to  that  of  the  screen.  The 
action  then  was  confined  to  the  living 
room  In  the  Olwell  home.    Now  the 
camera  takes  us  to  Niagara  Falls  to 
sylvan   glades,    to   the  many-roomed 
mansion  bequeathed  to  Danie^  by  his 
mother,  who  had  made  her  rnoney  ^s 
Pansy    Pomeroy,    writing  syndicated 
columns  of  advice  to  *e  love-lorn.  She 
had  gone  further,  and  left  a  tiunkfui 
of  letters,  to  be  opened  and  read  by  her 
dear  son  at  various  important  stages 
in  his  life.  He  had  become  obsessed  by 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  follow  minutely 
every  counsel  contained  in  those  letters, 
the  result  being  that  he  wa.s  an  un- 
happy victim  of  repressions   He  lo\  ed 
BaVbara  Olwell  and  she  loved  hxm  but 
those  letters  were  always  between  them^ 
On  their  wedding  day  he  balked  at  a 
church  wedding,  as  a  profane  exh,bi-  : 
tion  For  their  honeymoon  he  msistea 
on  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  same  bridal 
suite  in  the  same  moth-eaten  hostelry 
where  his  mother  had  spent  her  honey-  ] 
moon,  worst  of  all.  he  declined  to  be- 
have as  any  normal  l^rjdegrooni  woiUd  , 
to  the  discomfiture  and  humiliation  o  , 
the  puzzled  bride.  In  two  weeks  she  left , 
him,  and  processes  of  jec°ncil  ation  and 
.  emancipation  from  the  thrall  of  those 
awful  letters  are  detailed  m  the  films  ! 
subsequent  scenes. 
'     To  the  credit  of  the  adapters,  the  text 
of  the  play  is  followed  consistentl> . 
only  to  lose  mich  of  it^  sparkle  and 
punch  through  lethargic  delivery  and 
excessive  manoeuvrmg  by  the  players 
to  get  in  camera  range.    The  hotel 
enisode  is  amusmg;  but  only  efforts  at 
padding  are  discernible  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  footage  showing  not  only  oia 
Hunnewell  but  Mrs    Olwell  and  her 
maid,  and  Mr.  Olwell  and  Mrs.  Wake- 
field,   a    family    friend,    indulging  m 
slaplstick  burlesque  as  they  pur  o  n 
three  trunks,  each  supposed  to  contain 
ml  Vstiferous   letters,  from  Daniel  s 
home,  and  topple  them  "rto  the  liver 
Young  Mr.  Nugent  plays  Daniel  wi  h 
amazingly  straight  face;  Miss  Arthur 
makes  an  attractive  and  spu-ited  Ba;- 
bara;  Mr.  Nugent  the  elder  and  Miss 
Skipworth  are  subdued  protot>T)es  of 
the  original  dwells;  Miss  Compson.does 
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iEIMLljK  AND  HAWTHORNE 

kv  PHILIP  HALE 
Herman  Mrlville's  letter  to  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  "iplaininp:  'Moby  Dick"'  was  sold 
at  auction  in  fJow  York  for  $3100.  At  the  same 
sale  the  first  idiiion  oi  Melville's  -Pierre,"  with| 
an  autocraph  Inscription  to  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Haw- 
thorne, brougW  .$.')75.  'Would  Melville  or  the 
Hawthonus  be  the  more  surprised? 

The  rolationshii)  between  the  Hawthomes 
and  the  MolviUes  i^  hen  they  were  neighbors  in 
the  Berkslure  hills  was  peculiar;  Mr,  'Weaver' 
'calls  it  "an  ironical  intimacy."  Melville's  ad- 
Siiration  tor  Ha^^-t  home's  \^Titin«s  was  un- 
rounded. He  had  expressed  it  in  magazines:  he 
>xprcs.<;rd  it  in  his  letters  to  Hawthorne;  he 
Hcdicated  '  Moby  Dick"  to  him  "in  admiration 
,'jf  his  genius."  Meh-ille  longed  for  friendship, 
spiritual  sympathy.  'What  wa,s  Hawthorne's 
attitude  towards  him?  , 
They  ta.lked  together,  probably  compared 
their  illusions;  but  Hawthorne  was  as  resen'ed, 
self-centred— .old  acquaintances  of  his  in  Salem 
said  "selfish"— as  Melville  was  expansive  in  his 
wish  to  be  understood,  in  his  desire  to  find  a 
footing  for  an  imshakable  faith.  Did  Melville 
bore  Hawthorne?:  Did  he  disconcert  him?  Or 
did  he  merely  compare  him  with  the  .  hero  ol 
"Ethan  Brand"? 

Julian  Hawthorne,  then  a  boy.  has  only 
pleasant  recollections  of  "the  man  who  had 
lived  among  cannibals  "  as  the  author  of  "TjT)ee" 
and  "Omoo"  was  chiefiy  knoiMi  to  staid  New 
Englanders.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  apparently 
afraid  of  him  at  first.  For  her  there  yras  only 
one  man  in  the  world,  one  witer,  her  husband ;j 
she  might  have  seen  in  Melville  a  possible  rivali 
in  authorship;  but  to  her  we  owe  a  vivid  char-j 
acterization,  also  a  tribute  to  Melville's  worth: 
'I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  think  him; 
a  very  great  man  ...  A  man  with  a  true, 
warm  heart,  and  a  soul  and  an  intellect — with 
life  to  his  finger-tips;  earnest,  sincere,  reverent; 
very  tender  and  modest." 

■What  did  Hawthorne  really  think  of  "Moby 
Dick"?  He  acknowledged  the  dedication  in  a, 
letter  that  Melville  answered  with  effusive  grati- 
tude, but  Hawthorne's  letters  to  Melville  were,j 
according  to  Julian,  "unfortunately  destroyed  by^ 
fire."  Only  once  did  Hav,1,horne  in  his  pub-| 
lished  works  allude  to  "Moby  Dick";  it  was  in 
tlie  '"Wonder  Book":  "On  the  hither  side  of 
Pittsfield  sits  Herman  MelvUle,  shaping  out  the 
gigantic  conception  of  his  white  whale,  while 
the  gigantic  shape  of  Greylock  looms  upon  him 
from  his  study  window."  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford 
counts'  Melville's  relation  with  Hawthorne  as 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  his  life. 

Did  Melville's  "lofty  pride  and  his  extreme 
spiritual  quests"  Inspire  Hav^thorne's  story  of 
the  charcoal  burner  who  left  his  home  to  dis- 
cover the  Unpardonable  Sin?  (Mr.  Forsythe 
finds  this  improbable;  if  not  impossible.)  Did 
Melville  feel  that  Hawthorne  had  committed 
[the  unpardonable  sin  of  friendship?  Or  was 
lEthan  Brand  only  another  Captain  Ahab?  "When 
Hawthorne  was  American  consul  at  Liverpool, 
Melville  called  on  him.  .stayed  with  the  family. 
Hawthorne  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Melville,  as  he 
always  does,  began  to  reason  of  Providence  and 
futurity,  and  of  everything  else  that  lies  beyond 
human  ken  ...  He  has  a  very  high  and  noble 
nature,  and  is  better  worth  immortality  than 
the  most  of  us."  There  is  no  record  of  their 
ever  meeting  again. 

'Would  Hawthorne  have  relished  this  close 
association  of  their  names  in  the  auction-room? 
■Would  he  have  believed  It  possible  that  Mel- 
ville's name,  after  years  of  neglect,  would  be 
added  to  his  own  and  those  of  Poe.  ■Whitman, 
Thoreau  and  Emily  Dickinson  as  glories  of  Am- 
erican literature? 


,  .11     !  '  '  I  (I  Ha  nil'"' , 

from  Louis  llie  Elc\rntli  lo  Uncle  Sam.  His 
a.ssociation  there  with  famous  actors  and  act- 
resses served  him  later  as  a  producer  and  a 
coach.  , 

■When  he  chase  .six  of  his  plays  for  publica- 
tion in  Boston  three  years  ago,  the  volume  in- 
cluded "Madame  Butterfly,"  "Du  Barry."  "The 
Darling  of  the  Gods,"  "Adrea,"  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"  and  "Tlie  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm."  In  his  preface  he  wished  that  the 
reader  would  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  with 
which  they  were  written;  would  "visualize  the 
thousand  and  one  details  of  action,  investiture, 
di-ess  and  light;  in  a  word,  see  them  through 
the  mind's  eye,  and,  by  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, view  them  in  movement." 

It  has  been  said  that  of  all  his  plays,  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  was  his  favorite,  for 
he  was  keenly  interested  in  psycliical  research 
and  had  a  strange  experience  at  the  time  of 
his  mothers  death.  Three  at  least  of  these 
plays  met  with  great  success.  How  much  the 
manner  of  production,  the  sumptuousness,  the 
"realism,"  the  novel  efTects  of  lighting,  had  to 
do  with  this  success  is  a  matter  for  discussion. 
■When  there  was  thought  of  producing  "Du 
Barry,"  he  bought  in  Paris  yards  of  old  Du 
Barry  velvets,  antique  silks  and  furniture  of  the 
period,  before  a  line  cf  the  play  was  written 
He  took  twenty-five  electricians  with  him  tc 
Boston  for  the  opening  of  "The  Rose  of  thf 
Rancho.^'  A  wheelbarrow  in  that  play  creaked 
as  it  passed  in  the  background.  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  triumph  of  realism. 

Bela..sco  was  fortunate  in  his  preparation  of 
actresses  for  his  productions.  Mrs.  Leslie  Car- 
ter, Frances  Starr,  Lenore  Ulric  owed  every- 
thing to  him.  ■When  he  presented  a  play,  the 
performance  was  vital,  vivid;  compelling,  if  the 
attention  of  the  audience  was  not  distracted  at 
times  by  the  stage  settings,  costumes,  manage- 
ment of  lights,  all  manner  of  tricks.  He  suf- 
fered one  keen  disappointment:  his  arrange- 
ment of  "The  Merchant  of  ■Venice,"  with  David 
■Warfield  cast  as  Shylock. 

Pew  men  have  loved  the  theatre  so  devoted- 
ly: few  have  worked  so  hard  to  honor  it  by 
elaborate  productions;  few  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  discovering  latent  talent  and  devel- 
oping it.  It  was  only  in  the  las';  years  that  no 
was  tempted  to  bring  out  plays  with  subjects 
that  provoked  reasonable  ob,jections.  For  the 
production  of  these  plays,  he  made  a  gallant  if 
curious,  not  wholly  convincing  defence. 

His  influence  on  the  American  theatre  has 
been  great.  There  will  be  for  many  years  a 
Belasco  tradition.  His  appearance  before  the 
curtain,  with  his  clerical  collar  and  sombre 
dress— suggestive  of  his  youthful  years  in  a 
monastery— his  half  apologetic  manner,  his 
warm  commendation  of  the  leading  actress- 
whatever  her  name  at  the  time— will  long  be 
remembered  by  theatregoers  who,  on  account 
of  his  name,  were  ready  to  applaud  before  the 
rising  of  the  curtain. 


her  few  lines  neatly.  Mr.  Marshall, 
without  his  trapper's  whiskers,  seemed 
ill  at  ease.  He,  too,  seemed  t-o  miss 
the  guidance  of  a  director  who  knows 
w'nat  it  is  all  about.  "W.  E.  G. 


DAVID  BELASCO 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
A  dinner  in  honor  of  David  Belasco  was 
given  in  New  York  ten  years  ago,  at  which  he 
described  in  the  course  of  his  speech  his  varied 
experience  in  the  theatre:  "Supernumerary, 
actor,  company-manager,  agent,  publicity-man 
back,  playwright,  stage-manager,  director,  pro- 
ducer, instructor  of  acting— ves,  '  and  .scene 
painter,  stage  hand,  call  boy  and  bill-sticker- 
I  have  been  them  all."  He  might  have  added 
^ a  youthful  bareback  rider,  clown,  dancer,  banjo 
player,  reciter. 

I     As  an  actor  he  left  no  enduring  mark  in 

''R'estern  states  he  played  many  parts,  from  the 


j  FINE  ARTS 

I  "Troika" 

A  sound  pictiirc  with  miisioal  a^-cc'mpani- 
I  niptU  adapted  from  ttie  slor.v  hy  H.  Liiipo; 
land    J.    .Salkind;    pl>nlo:ranhrrt    hr    Nirn  ai 
Toporknst    and    direripd    bv    ^v.  Strijcv.'ky 
•  with  thp  following-  caist ;  ,    ,  ,  ,, 

iThp  rna'-hman    >lans  s.-lilr  inw 

His  Witp    Tlei™  ^!(-el>■ 

Thp  L.idy    "'sa  ,T/:hpkr,va 

jThe  Bpzg-ar    Mi.hael  Tplipkiiv 

"Troika,"  a  Russian  film  now  showing 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  is  a  triangle 
drama  of  the  simplest  sort,  made 
notable  by  the  very  fine  acting  of  the 
•four  principals  and  the  excellent  di- 
rection. A  big.  burly,  handsome  coach- 
man attracts  the  jaded  fancy  of  a  so- 
ciety woman.  She  makes  love  t»  him, 
takes  him  out  in  the  country  for  an 
evening's  excitement  and  then  forgets 
all  about  him.  Selfish  and  graspuig, 
she  never  stops  to  think  what  the  affair 
"may  have  meant  to  him.  "What  to  her 
is  an  amusing  interlude  is  io  him  the 
worst  of  tragedies.  His  child  is  lost  in 
the  snow  and  freezes  to  death  trying  to  I 
find  him  while  his  gentle  little  wife, 
heartbroken  at  the  double  calamity  of  I 
his  infidelity  and  the  baby's  death,  de-  j 
cides  to  enier  a  convent.  Fate  brings 
the  very  woman  who  wrecked  his  life 
into  the  coachman's  .sleigh,  and  with 
uncontrollable  fury  in  his  heart  he  | 
drives  the  .sleigh  over  the  bank  into  the 
river.  Escaping  death  himself,  he  re- 
turns in  time  for  his  wife  to  discover  , 
that  she  still  loves  him  and  can  forgive 
in  spite  of  all. 

The  film  was  intended  as  a  sturrtng 
vehicle  for  Olga  Chekova,  who  gives  a 
clever,  rather  artificial  performance  in 
the  role  of  the  heedless,  luxury-loving 
society  woman.  Quite  overshadowing  her 
work,  however.  Is  that  of  Hans  Schelet- 


Tdw  a.-,  Lhe  coachman.  fHTactor  gives  a 
verv  fine  and  understanding  poi-trayal 
of  the  simple,  honesi,  giant,  who  goea 
mad  oven  brief  infaruatlori  and  re- 
pents with  such  abandonment  of  l?r|ef. 
Helen  Steele  Is  very  moving  as  the  lit- 
tle wife,  awl  there  is  an  excellent  pw- 
formancc  by  an  attractive  small  boy, 
who  plays  the  coachman  s  baby  son. 
The  film  has  been  directed  with  a  Rus- 
sian love  of  character  study  and  re- 
vealing detail,  and  reaches  true  dra- 
matic heights  in  the  frenzied  rush  of  the 
iToiak  aci-oss  the  snow  into  the  half 
frozen  river.  .  .„ 

Also  on  the  program,  in  response  to 
many  requests,  is  the  remarkable  UFA 
film  "Metropolis."  Though  half  a 
dozen  years  old,  this  picture  Is  a  tr - 
Smph  of  mechanical  /f '^^f  i  s 

conception  of  the  world  of  the  future 
is  still  as  compelling  as  when  it  was 
first  shown.  'We  see  the  monstrous  cltj  , 
wi'h  its  unbelievable  towering  sky- 
scrapers, its  fantastic  air-crait  and 
roadways  hundreds  of  yards  above  the 
earth.  Equally  extraordinary  is  the  city 
of  the  workers,  a  grim  and  sunless  spot 
?ar  below  the  'grotrnd  while  the  weird 
machines  worked  by  thousands  of  daik 
lieures  have  not  lost  their  fa.scination. 
The  mechanical  efTects  and  the  ma.ss 
movements  are  the  most  inte>:esting 
things  in  the  picture,  although  the  in- 
terwoven plot,  of  the  mechanical  woman 
who  wa-s  to  bring  the  workers  under  the 
domination  of  their  masters  and  in- 
cited them  to  revolt  mstead,  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interesS. 

E.  xj.  xl. 
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MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Dude  Ranch" 

An  all. talking  snpcn  pompdy  adapted, by 
Pprcv  Healii,  (irover  Jones  and  Uo.vd  (nr- 
H-an  fi-om  tho  story  by  Milton  Krims, 
du-eAed  bv  Frank  Tuttle.  and  presented  by 
Paramoinit  with  the  following  cast  :^ 

'/■ho Jfpr'  ■  i  'irr Stuart  ErwM' 
1  dd                ■'•               ...Ew^ene  PallPttP 
i  Mitzt  Green 

R,  rsoif  ■  •  ■  G"?"'-^"-  Webb 

Simon"  on   if^L^c^'IZ 

Blaze  Denton  James  Ciane 

Whoever  had  the  inspiration  to  get 
Jack  Oakie  out  of  his  recent  run  of 
smart-aleck  parts  and  into  that  of  the 
stranded    actor    playing    badman    in  | 
"Dude  Ranch,"  now  at  the  Modern  and 
Beacon  theatres,  deserves  loud  applause. 
Those  who  hailed  the  initial  appear- 
ances of  Mr.  Oakie  have  felt  of  late  that 
his  roles  were  not  getting  him  anywhere 
because  they  were  just  a  steady  round 
of  cocksure,  objectionable  young  men, 
who  refused  to  admit  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  that  they  didn  t 
know    "Dude  Ranch,"  however,  is  quite 
another  story.    Here  Mr.  Oakie  under- 
takes   to   play   a  rather   stupid,   well  , 
meaning  and  helpless  sort  of  youth, 
continually  worsted  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, yet  always    willing    to  try 
again.    It  is  an  amusing  part,  and  he 
plays  It  with    refreshing  earnestness 
and  beguilmg  bewilderment.   The  story, 
too,  has  a  distinctly  amusing  idea  be- 
hind it,  and  the  result  is  a  very  enter- 
taining picture.  . 

Chester  Carr,  owner  or  a  declining 
dude  ranch,  hires  three  actors:  Jenifer 
Gilroy,  Alice  and  Judd,  to  provide  his 
guests  with  the  sort  of  entertainment 
that  their  romantic  souls  crave.  Judd, 
a  fat,  good-natured  soul,  pretends  to 
'  be  a  brutal  parent,  from  whom  Jenifer 
rescues  the  trembling  Alice.  When  not 
engaged  in  acting,  Jenifer  struts  around 
the  ranch  house  in  impressive  cowboy 
costume,  floiuishing  an  imposing, 
though  empty,  revolver,  while  Judd 
poses  as  an  Indian  brave.  Among  the 
guests  on  the  ranch  are  Susan  Meadows, 
a  pretty  girl  from  the  East,  and  her 
father,  Spruce.  Also  present,  in  the 
guise  of  entomologists,  are  various  gun- 
men from  the  city,  intent  upon  robbing 
the  local  bank.  Thanks  to  a  well- 
planned  campaign,  they  carry  out  the 
hold-up  and  arrange  to  have  the  blame 
placed  on  Jenifer.  They  then  kidnap 
Susan  and  attempt  a  getaway  in  Judd's 
theatrical  van.  The.  sharp-eyed  Alice 
sees  them,  however,  and  pursuit  fol- 
lows. 

There  Is  a  wild  conclusion,  with  the 
van  stalled  on  the  railroad  tracks  in 
front  of  an  oncoming  train,  and  Jenifer 
so  busy  fighting  that  he  is  only  saved 
at  the  last  moment  when  his  opponent 
knocks  him  clear  of  the  truck  and  into 
safety  at  the  side  of  the  road  just  as 
the  train  strikes.    Mr.  Oakie  was  in 
character    throughout    and  provided 
much  amusement,  especially  in  his  al- 
tercation with  a  skittish  horse.  Even 
more  hilarious  seemed  a  brief  dialogue 
in  which  Eugene  Pallette,  disguised  as 
a  Sioux  Indian,  Chief  Yahoo,  argues 
with  Spruce  Meadows  over  the  respec- 
tive meanings  of  Sioux  and  Sue.  Stuart 
;rwin  is  as  funny  as  usual  and  Mitzi 
ireen  does  well  in  a  small  role.  June 
Jollyer  makes  an  exceedingly  pretty 
lerolne. — ^E.  L.  H. 

THE  POPS   

The  first  Pops  Sunday  evening  Sym- 
phony concert  was  attended  by  an  audi- 
ence that  packed  Symphony  hall,  and 
'  that  showed  its  pleasure  not  only  by 
much  applau.se  but  by  many  shouts  of 
"Bravo!"  during  the  evening, 
■^ho  nroisram  was  as  follows: 
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TXVnnt^r  "  ' ''U^ntioni.  JoHCSv  and 
Mtte  clash  repeatedly,  with  Jonesy  ulti- 
mate victor,  first  in  a.  fist  flghJ  ana 
t^n  tor  K fs  hand  and  heart  which 
to  tell  thf  truth,  it  was  obvious  that 

^^..|?,Vmatt'^W,ln  en^«n. 

monSl.  spectacular  or  for  skylarkmg 
miTDOs^s  The  cast  is  uniformly  ade- 
?ulte  with  Cliff  Edwards  as  a  comic 
MUor  Mr.  Bosworth  as  the  admiral 
stddened-at  prospecte  of  «tr^ement  Mr_ 
Warren  in  a  natural  bit  as  his  Chmese 
S,  Miss  Jordan  as  the  girl  who  knew 
what  she  wanted,  and  Mr.  Gordon  as 
the  unbending  lieutenant.     W.  E.  o. 


An    all-talkmET    screen  .comedy  adapted 

!?r\;^med  RKO  JRad.o  Pictures  ^ith  the 
Iqllowinff  cast;  „  jberman 

\Va,vne  Carter   TronB  Dunne 

Helene  Andrews  Mae  vuuTav 

Agatha  Carraway   T^rifell  Pratt 

P^""?  ^fn'n*""^  •••■•••■.■.■.■.■.Norman  Kerry 

Lee  Carlton    Claudia  Del 

Ijta  Andrews   Tvan  Lehcrfetf 

Henry  De  Maneau  ^ -'  Nc'el  Francis 

Jaijf,''   .■  ■  Charles  Coleman 

Rollins   Kittv  Kellv 

J?J^',^l?r  ;■■;!;. '."Bess  Flowers 

Charlotte  Arthur  Housman 

Slf  Kono?an"  :  -.Flolence  Robens 

Mrs.  HoHoian    Boston  Winston 

It"won't  be  long  now  before  any  film 
with  which  Lowell  Sherman  is  con- 


Elcar  _ , 

March  "Pomp  and  Circnmft  t> 
(First  time  in  Boston. 

Bo.Tce   Fifth  Symphony 

Londonderry  Air  _  , 

Arranged   lor   Stun?   0r<hpstra  by 
Sir  Hamilton  Harly 

Lambert    "The  Rio  Oran'le  ' 

lor  chorus,  orchestra  and  solo  piaiiolorto 
(PiaJio  Kolo.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 
(Contralto  solo.   Marie  Murray) 
IChorus  o£  the  Cecilia  SiKiety) 

Tchaikovsky    -Romeo  and  Juliet 

Overture — Fantasia 
Ballet  Suite.  ■•Nutcr.icker" 
Ouxerture  Solennelle.  "  ISi:;'' 

The  occasional  small  errors,  lack  of 
surface  polish,  and  other  evidences  of 

wearine.-^  from  the  strain  of  a  long,  KEITH'S 

hard  season  and  the  haste  with  which  NEW  B.  F.  MilTM  s 

Pops  concerts  must  be  prepared  and  1  "Bachelor  Apartmenr 

given,  which  showed  in  the  orchestra's  -  =.^r«on 

playing  last  night,   were  more  than 

made  up  for  by  its  spirit  and  verve. 

Mr.  Fiedler  sets  sha-  \  invigorating 

rhythms,  has  a  clear,  incisive  beat,  and, 

while  he  sometimes  lacks  graciousness 

i>j  phrasing,  he  never  errs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sentimentality — a  fault  which 

is  insupportable  in  popular  programs. 
As  to  the  program,  it  combined  pieces 

by  British  composers  (from  the  almost 

forgotten  Boyce  to  Lambert,  whose  "Rio 

Grande"  was  one  of  the  best  liked  of 
the  new  com.positions  brought  out  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  this  winter), 
with  three  selections  from  Tchaikov- 
sky's best-liked  works.  The  Elgar  march, 
re-echoing  an  earlier  ''Pomp  annd  Cii'- 

.cimistance,"  is  less  straightforward 
more  fussv,  than  the  first,  while  built 
around  the  same  over-romanticised 
themes.  Boyce's  clean,  fresh  Symphony, 
with  its  neat  fugue,  was  refreshing  af- 
ter the  preceding  piece's  ponderous 
strivings.  Sir  Hamilton  Harty's  arrange- 
ment of  the  well-known  "Londonderry 
Air,"  a  charmingly  appropriate  arrange- 
ment, at  last,  of  this  much  mauled 
and  overplayed,  but  still  lovely  air,  was 
played  very  suavely  by  the  strings,  the 
air  being  sung  by  solo  vioUn. 

Lambert's  "Rio  Grande  "  which  was 
played    with    all    the    deft  rhythm, 
sparkle  and  changing  mood  that  it  de- 
mands again  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion When  music  like  this,  so  obviously 
1  pictorial,  episodic  and  unashamedly  en- 
tertaining, still  delights  at  third  hear- 
':  ing  it  is  rare  indeed.  Even  Ravel's  excit- 
I  ing  "Bolero"  did  not  meet  the  thu'd- 
I  hearing  test  for  many  a  concertgoer. 
i    Concluding  with  music  c-f  TchaUcov- 
'sky  the  orche.stra  outdid  itself.  Unre- 
I  strained  shoutina  followed  the  playing 
of  the  "Nutcracker"  suite.    It  seemed 
the  very  soul  of  wit  after  the  long- 
I  winded  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  overture- 
1  fantasia,  though  there  are  beaMties  and 
to  spare  in  the  latter.  NaturaJly  "1812  ' 
which  was  consummately  well 
brought  a  storm  erf  applause. 


played, 
£.  B. 


and  the  Saraljanag  and  GigUe  ttdiu 
Bach's  third  sonata.  On  Dec.  3,  1904, 
he  played  with  this  orchestra  Bachs 
Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  No.  2.  and 
Bruch's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  on 
March  7.  1913,  he  played  again  with 
this  orchestra :  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  G 
minor  and  Saint-Saens's  Concerto  No.  3. 

But  he  played  here  with  other  or- 
chestras: With  one  led  by  Timothee 
Adamowski  at  the  Boston  Theatre  Jan. 
20  1895;  on  March  15,  1895,  with  an 
orchestra  conducted  by  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer;  on  March  22,  1898.  with  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  orchestra;  on  Feb  8, 
1905,  with  an  orchestra  led  by  Willy 
Hess;  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
Dec  15  1912,  Horace  Brltt  and  An- 
thony Dubois,  conductors,  as  Caplet  was 
sick.  At  these  concerts  with  orchestra 
'he  played  concertos  by  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Vieuxtemps,  Lalos 
Symphonic  Espagnole.  and  Pieces  by 
Wienlawskl.    Joachim.    Bruch.  Bach, 

^"nTplayed  In  many  chamber  concerts, 
gave  many  recitals.  On  Jan  12  1895  he 
and  Aime  Lachaume  gave  the  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  Cesar  Franck's  , 
S  sonata.  On  April  l6  1898  with  i 
Marteau,  Lachaume  and^^Gerardy.  he  i 
gave  Gabriel  Faure's  piano  quartet  No. 
1  for  the  first  time  in  Boston;  a^ 
PrMick's  piano  quintet  for  the  first 
tir  here'^tLacha'ume,  Ysaye,  Marteau 
Bendix,  Gerardy).  He  ^ve  chamber 
concerts  in  1898  with  Raoul  Pugtio, 
plST^Sh  Pugno  and  Gerardy;  with 
Marteau,  Gerardy  and  J^cha.ume^  J 
We  remember  Ysaye  at  a  du^^^^?^. 
ton  urging  Fv&nz  Kneisel  to  play  niusic 
by  Cesar  Francs,  waxmg  eloquent 
Franck's  musical  idiom  was  then  a 
stumbling  block  to  many.  The  JOieise^ 
quartet  did  not  venture  t<>  play  this 
quintet  until  1901.  When  Ysaye  talked 
^ith  Kneisel,  the  latter  ,l^ad  Francks 
string  quartet  in  rehearsal.  He  told  us 
that  it  had  been  rehearsed  for  two  years 
before  he  thought  it  ready  for  per- 
formance (Dec'  5,  1898).  Ysaye  was 
zealous  in  bringing  music  ^y.  the  ^hen 
"modern"  French  composers  before  the 
public;  music  by  Gabriel  Paui-e.  Chaus- 
^on  Debussy.  His  quartet  gave  the  first 
performance  of  Debussy's  quartet 
(1893) 

He  had  been  fortunate  In  teach- 
ers: when- he  was  4  years  old  lie  had 
lessons  from  his  father;  then  from 
Le™d;  later  he  was  with  Wieniawski 
and  Vieuxtemps.  When  Vieuxtemps, 
suffering  from  paralysis,  no  longer  able 
to  play,  made  his  home  at  Algiers,  he 
still  composed.  He  wrote  to  Ra^oux: 
"Unfortunately  I  have  no  one  here  to 
play  them  for  me,  to  judge  them  so 
that  I  may  cut,  revise.  I  need  some 
one  and  that  some  one  Is  Ysaye.  who 


LOEWS  STATE 
"Shipmtdes" 

all-talkine  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
Lou  Edelman  and  Delmar  Daves  from  the 
stcrs-  by  Ernest  Payiiter  entitled,  Maskee  : 
directed  by  Harry  Pollard  and  presented  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer    with    the  lollowine 

TonesT   Robert  Montgomery 

icnttv  Ernest  Torrence 

 Dorothy  Jordan 

Admiral'  Corbin.  ^obart  Bc6worth 

■Ril-B      ,.   cuff  Edwards 

Mike''        ..  ..I  Gavin  Gordon 

Marv  Loll  Joan  Marsh 

What-kS  ;   Edward  ^ngent 

Wong-.  .  E.  Allvn  Warren 

Captain  Beatty  S^S^^^  J''lii]fr 

Auntie    Hedda  Hopper 

Admiral  Schuyler  'IVilliam  Worthingtpn 

While  Mr.  Montgomery  is  starred  in 
"Shipmates,"  he  probably  realizes  by 
this  time  just  how  much  he  owes  to 
Ernest  Torrence,  who  plays  a  chief 
boatswain's  m.ate  to  his  gob  in  this  rol-  |1 
licking  fantasy  of  life  in  the  nav?. 
Against  Jonesy's  cherubic  smile  and  j 
impish    inventiveness   storms    Scotty's  ; 
impotent  chcler  and  burred  indigna- 
tion.   The  two  are  ever  at  odds,  untu 
one  fine  day  when  mutual  understand-  | 
ing  emerges  from  a  situation  serious  to 
bot'h.    Thereafter  Scotty  is  for  Jonesy,  ' 
and  peace  reigns  on  the  gallant  battle- 
ship Colorado.  If  the  picture  had  ended 
where  every  one  watching  it  expected  it 
to  end,  with  the  honorable  retirement 
of  Kit's  father,  Admiral  Corbin,  and  | 
with  Jonesy  headed  for  Annapolis  and  i 
a  glorious  naval  career,  all  would  have  i 
been  well.  But  Director  Pollard  decided 
that  after  so  much  playful  humor  and  ! 
light  sentiment  there  should  be  a  touch 
of  melodrama;  so  he  staged  a  lurid 
scene  on  an  ammuniticn  barge,  in  the 
path  of  a  flaming  oil  tanker,  sent  out 
Jonesy  and  the  admiral  as  heroes  to 
sink  the  barge,  and  caused  the  admiral 
to  die  and  Jonesy  to  languish  in  the 
naval  hospital  until  healed  of  his  burns. 
After  that  the  march  to  Annapolis  was 
resumed,  with  roseate  Ending. 

Lithe  and  graceful  in  sailor  blue.  Mr. 
:Montgomer>'  cuts  an  audacious  swath. 
He  woos  Kit  at  first  sight,  misrepre- 
■  scnts  himself  as  an   oil  man  from 
'  Brazil — actually  he  was  a  gob  on  a  naval 
oil  tanker,  from  which  he  had  hurled 
his  first  insults  at  Scotty.  Transferred 
to  the  battleship,  he  Is  given  ignoble 
tasks,  fails  once  as  a  gunner,  wins  offi- 
cial commendation  on  his  next  showing 
in  battle  practice.  Kit,  obeying  the  ad- 
miral's orders  to  have  no  word  with 
him,  permits  a  staff  lieutenant,  known 
^  as  Mike  and  olayei  bv  Gavin  Gordon. 


cerned  will  be  called  "A  Lowell  Sher 
man  Picture,"  which  should  elimmata 
the  necessity  of  further  description.  For 
the  uninitiated,  it  might  be  well  to  ex- 
plain that  Mr.  Sherman,  when  m  any 
way  connected  with  a  film,  is  apt  to 
be  star  and  director  at  the  same  time, 
and  succeeds  to  a  remarkable  extent  in. 
getting    himself    the    best   Imes,  the 
meatiest  situations,  and  even,  though 
his  beauty  does  not  really  warrant  it, 
the  majority  of  the  close-ups    In  short, 
he  has  a  wonderful  time,  and,  sirce  ne 
is  an  entertaining  actor  and  spEa'.«  his 
lines  with  a  commendable  l:n"v.-.cdge 
of  correct  inflections  and  suav:  iv.imo 
the    results   are    frequently  pinuang. 
"Bachelor  Apartment."  current  j;'je.en 
attraction  at  the  New  B.  I'.  Keith: 
Theatre,  has  been  tailored  to  su--  nim 
by   John   Howard   Lawson,   a    v  'ng 
dramatist  who,  by  virtue  of  a  gnm 
impressionistic    drama   that   he  once 
v\T0te,  entitled  "Processional, '  waa  for 
a  time  considered  a  leading  hght  in 
the   American  theatre.     It  is  to  bi 
feared  that  "Bachelor  Apartment  will 
not  be  of  great  assistance  to  his  reputa- 

'^'°'Wayne  Carter  Is  a  rich  business  man 
who  poses  as  a  do-nothing  playboy,  and 

makes  himself  agreeable  to  ^ny  "um-|!  wii^b  to'sperid  the  winter  here 

^defs^o'^o^d'^  w^es^^^P^^^  -  tlfat'^I  could  cofch  him  .in  these  new 

by  the  indignant  Hekne  Andrews,  who. 
is  looking  for  her  sister.  Lita,  a  tlighty 
and  luxury  loving  girl,  he  finds  himself 
greatly  attracted  to  her,  and  by  de- 


Aliaough  nis  own  com 
sitio'ns  are  not  of  a  high  order  he  WM 
a  well-grounded,  excellent  musician. 

As  a  vioUnist,  he  had  qualities  that 
set  him  apart  from  his  co-mates  Per- 
haps Charles  Van  den  Borren  fully  de- 
scribed his  art  in  a  few  words:  In- 
heritor of  the  great  tradition,  still  thor-j 
oughlv  imbued  with  the  romanticism  <rf  i 
Vieuxtemps,  Jje  refines  and  idea-lises  ttl 
more  and  more  and  realizes  m  his  play- 
ing, the  most  perfcfit  union  of  fullnew 
of  sound,  immaterlallfc?..  intensity  and, 
expressive  gradation  of  Ut:TiDg-"  Not' 
that  he  invariably  answered  ^ J^^'\ 
scription,  for  he  was  mortal.   He  knew 
when  he  disappointed  an  audience  an^ 
I  himself,  and  would  say:  "I  played  UKe  m 
'  pig  "  not  expecting  contradiction. 

We  have  heard  many  famous  ^^«;lJ^^ 
ists:     Wienlawskl,    the  incompara^j 
Sarasate,  Joachim  (who  in  Wf, 
years  often   disappointed);  Wilhelmj, 
the  brilliant  Sauret,  Mnie.  Neruda  (Lady 
Halle)    also  a  host  of  violinists,  con-, 
fp1cuo-:is    chiefly    for    technical  pro- 
ficlency,  but  there  were  t'^es  when 
Ysaye  had  a  nobUlty,  a  spirituality,  mi 
h&  ?e-creatlons  of  mui^  that  was  not 
expressed  by  others.    This  sptotuality 
was  the  more  striking  because  his  bodl- 
ly  presence  on  the  stage  was  anything  , 
but  spiritual;    it  was  gro^ly  niateriar 
■  untu  he  began  to  play.    Then  his  face 
would  be  trasformed,  illuminated,  as  IX  i 
he  were  in  close  communion  With  tn« 
Muse.    There  was  meaning  Ip  the  re- 
mark of  a  violinist  whose  reputation^ 
International:    "I  would  rs^her  hear 
Ysaye  even  when  he  plays  hadlV'  tn^i 
a  perfect  performance  by  any  othfii" 
violinist."  I 


vious  way.s  finds  fnat  she  is  in  need  of 
a  job  and  n:?'--.  her  his  private  csc- 
retary.  Some-  'hat  to  Helen:'s  curprise, 
he  makes  no  c  .  to  annoy  hsr  v.-iuh 
his  attentions,  but  her  m.  a  busi- 

nesslike and  p3rf::.ly  f-endly  inan- 
ner.  He  wins  her  gi'a:i'r.iu:  'V  gettnis: 
Lita  a  job  in  a  show  ruri  k."  L;e  Carl- 
ton, a  business  acquaintance.  a.nd  has 
her  take  dictation  at  his  apartment 
without  anv  accompanying  love-makmg^ 
Helene  finds  herself  liking  him  against 
her  will,  but  her  sense  of  decency  isf 
outraged  at  the  manner  in  which  va 
rious  ladies,  particularly  the  flull; 
Agatha  Carraway,  come  to  'Wayne 
apartment  and  make   themselves  at;, 

home.  ,  .  

•    In  the  end,  she  does  consent  to  inarry, 
i  film,  after  saving  his  life  when  Agatha  s 
jealous  husband  tries  to  shoot  him.  Lita, 
marries  her  dancing  partner,  Henry  De 

Maneau,  instead  of  taking  money  and  ^^^^   

jewelry  from  Lee,  as  she  had  Planned.^  Brussels  that  he  founded  and  con- 
so  every  one  ends  in  a  virtuous  andt^t  jsrusse    

happy  mood.    Mr.  Sherman,  lmmacu-|^ 


so  that  I  could  coach  him  In  these  new 
works  I  constantly  hear  his  E  strmg. 
and  I  wish  to  hear  it  once  more. 
Ysaye  was  then  at  St.  Petersburg.  Jeno 
Hubay  went  to  Algiers,  and  for  two 
months  took  lessons  from  Vieuxtemps, 
the  last  he  gave.  At  the  Imposing  fu- 
neral of  Vieuxtem.ps  in  1881,  at  his 
birthplace,  Verviers,  Ysaye  in  the  pro- 
cession carried  on  a  black  cushion 
fringed  with  sUver  the  violin  of  Vieux 

'  temps. 

I 

For  four  years  Ysaye  was  concert 
master  of  Bilse  s  orchestra  In  Berhn  at 
the  Concert  House.  Bilse  faced  the  au- 
dience when  he  conducted.  He  took 
care  to  engage  artists  of  the  first  rank, 
from  the  conservatories  of  Paris,  Brus- 
sels Liege  and  German  cities.  His  mu- 
sical taste  was  catholic;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  introducing  works  by„c?"i- 
posers  little  known  in  Berlin  as  -Tchai- 
kovsky. There  was  a  succession  of  con- 
cert masters  who,  well-equipped  at  the 
time,  became  famous  as  touring  vurtu- 
osos  Ysaye,  having  lived  in  Paris,  was 
from  1886  to  1897  the  violin  professor 
;  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.   It  was 


■What  a  conductor  can  do  for  an  or- 
chestra, first,  by  being  there  pema- 
nently,  and,  second,  by  his  own  native 
force  of  brain,  temper  and  character,  IB  I 
much;  what  they  can  do  for  himis 
more.  Conductors  are  sometimes  born, 
but  more  often  made;  made  by  their 
orchestras — whom  they  make. — ^A.  n. 
Fox — Strangways. 

Handel,  for  Instance,  finds  in  tM 
libretto  of  "Serse"    some  half-dozen 
words  that  merely  say,  when  Xerxes 
stands  beneath  a  plane  tree,  "Nothing 
In  the  whole  of  vegetable  nature  makes 
so  agreeable  a  shade  as  this."  Ther« 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  In  this  to 
inspire  a  composer;  but  somehow  or  \ 
other  Handel  manages  to  find  musio 
for  It  that  makes  "Ombra  mal  fu   un-  j 
mortal.    He  did  not  disdain  the  tnte  , 
words  as  being  beneath  his  musical  | 
dignity;  he  did  not  sit  down  and  worry 
over  the  discovery  of  a  vocabulary  and 
a  form  that  should  be  like  no  one  else's 
vocabulary  and  form.  He  just  got  on 
with  it,  and  we  all  know  the  result. 
And  the  result  was  what  it  was  because 
Handel  was  what  he  was.  Perliaps  the 
real  test  of  the  composers  of  the  future 
will  be  when,  by  a  process  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion on  every  one's  part,  music  will 
once  more  have  reached  the  stage  when 
a  composer  will  be  judged  not  by  his 
1  theories  and  his  intentions,  but  by  the 
'  sort  of  music  he  succeeds  in  delivering. 
'  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  what  is 

wTong  with  modern  music  may  not  be 
I  just  this — that  com,posers  are  puttmg 

more  brains  into  their  job  than  it  really 
!  needs — too  much  brains  and  too  little 
i  music. — Ernest  Newman. 


lately  tailored,  speaks  his  lines  m  an 
appreciative  manner,  and  is  otherwise 
just  as  usual.  Irene  Dunne,  as  the 
noble,  high-minded  Helene,  Is  very| 
charming,  sincere  and  shghtly  ovei 
whelmed  by  Mr.  Sherman's  flow  of  epi 
grams.-  She  needs  more  opportiinity  to 
talk  instead  of  to  be  talked  at.  but  her 
acting'  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
Claud^ia  Dell  does  well  enotign  as 
Helene's  silly  sister.  Lita  and  the  ex- 
pert Ivan  Lebedeff  is  totally  wasted  ui 
C  L.  H. 


a  minor  role. 


-\' 

CONCERTS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Eugene  Ysaye,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  violinists,  unsurpassable  In  his 
prime  and  in  the  mood,  first  played  in 
Boston  on  Dec.  1, 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra:  Saint- 
Saens's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Ernst's 
Fantasia  on  airs  from  Rossini's  "Otello" 


ducted  the  Ysaye  orchestral  concerts, 
and  established  the  Ysaye  Quartet. 
During  the  World  War  he  made  Lon- 
don his  home.  In  1919  he  was  engaged 
as  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
Dhonv  orchestra.  He  remained  hi  that 
^ost  for  thi-ee  years.  (He  had  declined 
the  invitation  to  succeed  Anton  Seidl 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
cietv  of  New  York.)  In  his  last  years 
at  Brussels  he  taught  advanceti  pupils 
and  took  delight  in  fishing  until  about 
the  middle  of  1928  when  he  hegan  to 
i  suffer  from  diabetes  phlebitis,  which  led 
i  in  the  next  year  to  the  amputation  of 
his  right  leg.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  on  March  4th  of  this  year 
that  his  opera  "Peter  the  Coal  Miner.' 
with  the  libretto  in  the  Walloon  dia- 
tect  was  applauded  at  the  Theatre 
Roval  in  Liege.  He  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  performance,  for  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  but  Elizabeth,  the 

Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who  did  EO^r- 
ranged  so  that  he  eould  bear  K  by  a 
radio  broadcast. 
Ysaye  was  an  uncommonly  well-in» 


mood,  nrst  piayea  m        i-.o.jv.  — 
1894.  at  a  concert  of    formed  r^^-^^^^^'^J^^f'^'l^ 


tains  to  humanity.  He  was  an  enter- 
taining conversationalist,  a  man  ot 
strong  convictions,  but  courteous  m 


POP  PROGRAMS 

Tiie  Pop  concerts  in  Symphoiiy  hall 
will  enter  upon  their  third  week  next 
Tuesday,  tomorrow's  concert  having 
beentaken  over  by  Ithe  Temple  Brael. 

Ai-thur  Fiedler  announces  new  num 
bers  of  interest,  particularly  on  the 
second  Sunday  Program,  which  wU 
take  place  a  week  from  tomght.  Th> 
conductor  will  then  introduce  to  Bos 
ton  two  outstanding  new  scores  of  th' 
season  past-Tansmans  Sonatin 
Ti-ansatlantique,"  whwh  cons^ts  o 
foxtrot,  spiritual  and  blues  ant 
Charleston,  and  Abram  Chasins 
"Parade,"  which  was  brought  forth  o, 
Toscaninl  with  sensational  success  Th 
modern  group  will  also  include  Ger.sh 
win's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue  '  with  Jesu 
Maria  Sanroma  as  piario  soloist. 

TUESDAl 

Washington  Post.  March  . 

Bla'-k  Domino,  Ovetuie  Kreisl 

I.iebPff  leud  Pucci 

La  Boheme,  Fantasia  rhahri 

E. =pana.   Rhapso<ly   Bar 

Londonderry   Air.  .  .    Ko'rneo 

Talpp  from  Johann  Strauss.  ■ -  ^orn^u 
Czardas,  from,  the  opera  Ghost  "J_.Jhe,, 
VoU-a  Smen's'Son-f  .-.-.'.'.-.'.^rV.-by  Jacrt 
•  Quo^n  ol  Shcba^^^MaiH,^.^^.  

Carmpu.  Prelude ,  •  •  q„',^ 

Poei  and  Peasant,  Ojf  \Mie  Sui 

Whispcnns-  of  the  Flowers  

VAus^t.  Fantasia  

Hungarian   Danr-es  ''^"gj 

Gills  of  Baden.  Walt/.....-      •  AlTnr, 

Molly  on  the  Shore.  Irish  Reel  "i^^^ 

American  Fanta.y^^.^^.^-^.  •.      ■  •  -^"^ 

Pomp  and  Circumstanc*  Manli. 
I  The  Marriage  of  Fi£. 

Deep  River  — 

'  Pat'liacfi.  Fantaaii 

F.  l  Amor    Pruio  .Suit 
Tn    -  ion. 


overiiire  .  .  Mo*a' 
. . .  Arr.  hv  Jacclt 
 Leon.'aT»l 
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"r  n c    Ttie a t p e 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

One  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  life  of  Savoir  s  "He"  be- 
■re  he  ^^  as  taken  to  the  asylum  lor  the  insane.  Had  the  study  of  theology 
K  metaphysics  twisted  his  brain  ao  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  Lord 
ImiRhty?  Lunatics  have  appeared  in  comedies  to  the  amusement  of  audi- 
Koes  l-hpre  was  the  gentle  soul  who  thought  himself  Napoleon,  a  patheti- 
illy  'humorous,  lovable  soul  admirably  portrayed  in  Boston.  There's  the 
inatlc  in  "The  Belle  of  New  York."  which  was  recently  revived  in  London. 
1th  keener  appreciation  of  Gus  Kerker's  music  than  of  McLellan's  text, 
•here's  tlie  lunatic  In  "Tlie  Tavern,"  of  whom  we'll  speak  later. 

"What  greater  madness  can  there  be  than  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him 
D  be  God  as  some  do?"  Robert  Burton,  having  asked  the  quesUon.  gave 
nstanoes  'of  this  piadness  in  England  and  on  the  continent  "Great  Pre- 
iclans  of  mean  conditions  and  very  Uliterate.  most  part  by  a  preposterous 
eal  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  these  gross  errors 
jid'  inconveniences.  Of  these  men  I  may  conclude  generally  that  how- 
oever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of  understandmg  in  other 
natters,  discourse  well,  they  have  a  diseased  imagination,  they  are 'like 
•omets  round  in  all  places  but  only  where  they  blaze,  otherwise  sane, 
they  hkve  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  In 
this  their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure." 

"He"— one  wishes  that  Savoir  had  given  him  a  mortal  name  if  only 
for  the  convenience  of  reviewers— was  more  modest  than  some  of  his  deluded 
predecessors  He  was  satisfied  with  the  table  d'hote  at  the  hotel  and,  unlike 
CaUgula  did  not  demand  phoenicopteri,  peacocks,  bustards,  guinea  hens, 
turkeys  pheasants  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  divinity  inhabiting  a  statue 
of  gold'  Nor  was  "He"  so  vain  as  the  physician  Menecrates.  who,  havmg 
successfully  cured  divers  persons  of  deplorable  diseases,  thought  hmiself 
Jupiter  and  "arrogantly  usurped  that  name."  That  one  is  so  curious  ajjout 
"He's"  early  life,  and  wonders  what  became  of  him  after  he  made  his  escape 
f-om  the  hotel,  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Powers's  portrayal  of  the  amiably,  lunatic. 
No  wonder  that  the  weak-voiced  young  invalid  loved  him  and  believed  in 
his  divinity,  even  after  he  bad  abdicated.  One  would  like  to.  Tmow  more 
about  the  fantastical  princess. 

A  play  that  Is  and  is  not  a  play;  tihat  will  perplex  many.  Though  they 
may  guess  in  the  first  act  that  "He"  Is  mentally  awry,  still,  they  will  wonder 
at  the  coincidences  that  confound  the  doubting  atheistsi  the  avalanche,  the 
change  In  the  weather,  the  easy  discomfiture  of  the  prtfce-flghter.  the  preser- 
vation of  the  woman  supposedly  crushed  in  the  ajsyss. 

A  young  man  hearing  that  the  French  title  of  toe  play  is  "Lui,"  hearing 
it  not  reading  it,  asked  us  if  the  hero  were  Louis  XIV  or  Louis  XV.  He 
might  also  ask.  having  seen  the  play,  whether  Savoir  wished  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  an  all-knowing 
deity;  and  what  the  fine  speeches  about  Uie  over-ruling  power  of  love 
lead  to. 

The  Vagabond  as  played  by  George  M.  Cohan  In  "The  Tavern"  was  an- 
other delightful  lunatic.  That  play  also  perplexed  some  who  failed  to  see 
that  it  was  an  amusing  piece  in  which  many  of  the  devices  of  old-fashioned 
melodrama  were  initroduced  and  not  too  broadly  burlesqued.  There  were 
some  who  accepted  the  play  as  straight  melodrama  and  complained  of  Its 
quality. 

Benn  W.  Levy's  "Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle,"  which  will  be  seen  at  the  Wil- 
bur tomorrow  night,  was  produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  London,  on 
Nov.  12,  1929.  Irene  Vanbrugh  played  Mrs.  Bottle;  Robert  Loraine,  Max 
Lightly;  Joan  Barry,  Sonia  Tippet;  Frederick  Lloyd,  George  Bottle;  Edmond 
Knight.'  Michael  Bottle;  Betty  Stockfeld,  Judy  Bottle;  James  Courtland,  | 
Charles  Dawes.  I 

New  York  saw  the  comedy  for  the  first  time  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  The- 
atre on  Nov.  18,  1930.  Jane  Cowl,  Mrs.  Bottle;  Leon  Quartermaine,  Max 
Lightly;  Joyce  Carey.  Sonia  Tippet;  Walter  Kingsford,  George  Bottle;  G.  P. 
Huntley,  Jr.,  Michael  Bottle;  Katharine  Hepburn,  Judy  Bottle;  Lewis  Mar- 
tin, Charles  Dawes. 

When  Mr.  Levy  was  in  New  York  last  November,  supervising  the  pro- 
duction of  "Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle,"  he  could  see  his  "Mrs.  Moonlight,"  play- 
ing at  another  theatre,  and  knew  that  his  adaptation  of  "Topaze"  was  a 
great  success. 

George  Bottle,  a  sanitary  engineer,  thought  that  women  should  be  as 
clinging  vines.  Mrs.  Bottle,  unwilling  to  be  so  regarded,  after  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  and  daughter,  ran  away  with  an  artist,  one  Lightly.  He,  de- 
serting her  for  another  woman,  left  her  stranded.  A  Russian  prince  rescued 
her.  They  led  the  gay  life.  She  was  famed  for  her  jewelry  and  high  play 
at  casinos.  The  prince  died.  She  had  been  his  mistress  for  16  years  or 
more.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  left  a  husband  and  children  in  Eng- 
land. She  finds  on  her  return  that  her  daughter  Judy  is  In  love  with  the 
artist  who  ran  away  with  her,  pawned  her  fur  coat  and  deserted  her. 
Michael,  her  son,  is  painting  and  is  all  for  art.  Her  husband  is  still  solely 
interested  in  sewers  and  drains.  Mrs.  Bottle  then  frees  her  mind  about  art. 
She  wishes  to  knock  the  demigod  artist  off  his  pedestal.  She  argues,  coaxes, 
storms.  Michael  will  throw  away  his  canvas  and  his  paints;  Sonia.  the 
model  and  baker's  daughter,  will  object  to  Michael  because  he  is  an  artist; 
Lightly,  who  had  become  "the  only  living  English  artist  whom  the  conti- 
nental critics  took  seriously,"  will  clear  out;  Mrs.  Bottle  will  rejoin  her 
singularly  tolerant  husband. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Levy's  heroine  believes  that  a  first  class  or  even 
an  ordinary  plumber  is  a  finer  man,  more  worthy  of  fame  and  fortune,  than 
an  illustrious  axtist.  Her  arguments — perhaps  she's  not  arguing,  "just  tellin' 
yer" — as  voiced  by  Miss  Cowl  should  be  entertaining.  By  the  way,  the  play 
has  an  alternative  name,  "Hie  Return  of  the  Puritan." 

Mr.  Levy  in  New  York  told  a  reporter  that  19  out  of  20  plays  produced 
In  England  or  In  this  country  are  "frightfully  bad;  but  isn't  that  a  fine 
average  for  a  creative  art?  The  general  public  is  too  inclined  to  think  the 
feeatre  is  going  to  the  dogs  every  time  it  sees  a  mediocre  play.  It  should 
count  itself  lucky  to  see  one  great  play  every  decade  in  the  theatre."  He 
gave  as  a  reason  for  the  comparative  faUure  here  of  Shaw's.  "The  Apple 
Oart,"  to  "low  grade  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  average  theatregoer." 
But  he  found  the  New  York  stage  more  vital  and  less  sophisticated  than  the 
trpr^'-!n  theatre. 


(,,  ;   I  I  ~i  lr'  tion   1, 

K.-iir-y  TalCK  ■  i 

.lolly  Fr'llow-i.   Wall/,.  .  .  .  •  ■  ■  '  " 

FRinAY 

March,  Sfrnnrt  r'oniiwt loul  t,  r,i 

L.a  n.im.'  Blanche.  Ovrrtiire..  ^"V ''','7, 

London  S.vniphoiiy.  Mimier   ..''"^h 

The  Animftis'  Carnival  Saint-Saj'n" 

Bolpro   i\<i* ^' 

New  Moni'i.  Selection  v.  j  '^u'l.K^JiS 

Lohengrin,  Prelude  to  Aet  HI  Wagner 

SATURDAY 

M  .n  r< -h p   M 1 1  i  1  a  i re  ^A;',"'  „?  ' 

R;iymon<le.   overlure  ■  •  •  '''""„  ^ 

Rosonk.ivalier.  waltzes.  ....  .....  .R.  h'^u- 

SiiDon  River.  American  folk  danec .  .  Craint' i 

fiiiLaiidia.  Bvniphonlc  poem     ,   sioeini'- 

Syniiilionie  Espagnole,  lor  violm  and  or- 

chestra   „  ■  ■,  ' 

Soloist.  Holland  Tapley. 
The  Ride  of  Ihe  Valkyriea.  .  ,  .  .    .  .  .  .Wacn-r 

Vision  Fugitive  from  "Herodia/le  ' ,  Massenel 
Baritone  solo.  Harry  Newconioe 

Victor   Herl)«rl  Favorites  Sanforfl 

Our  Director  Biifelow 

SUNDAY 

"Lohcns-rin."  inlrodnotion  Act  lIT...Wairner 

A  Seik-fricd  Tdvil   ...Warner 

Seiirfricd  s  Rhine  Journey  from  "GoettT|r- 

d.-ic,nenin<r-  \v  acrner 

Overture  to  "Tannha^uscr"   Wagner 

Soiialme  Transatlanluiue   Tansman 

(First  orchestral  performance  in  Boston! 

Parade   ■.■■■^■\-\  (-hasiiis 

(First  time  In  Boston) 

Rhapsody  in  Blue   •„  ■  ■  (^T'hwin 

Soloist.  Jesus  Maria  Sanrom.i. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday — George  W.  Brown  hall,  4 
P.  M.  The  Boston,  Music  Sch(x>l  Settle- 
ment and  the  Beneficent  Society  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
will  give  a  concert  in  memory  of  Isa- 
bella Bacon  Bond  (Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Bond). 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.  Gor- 
don String  Quartet.  Beethoven  Quartet 
in  P.  minor,  op.  95;  D.  S.  Smith.  Quar- 
tet in  E  flat  major,,  op.  57;  Ravel,  quar- 
tet, P  major. 

Tuesday— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Concert  in  memory  of  George  White- 
field  ChadWick.    See  special  notice. 

Saturday — Boston  Garden,  8  P.  M. 
Competition  of  200  bands  from  all  parts 
of  New  England.  The  judges  will  be 
Walter  Smith,  who  will  judge  grade  A 
bands;  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  will  judge 
the  grade  A  orchestras. 

CHADWICK  CONCERT 

A  concert  in  memory  of  George 
Whitefield  Chadwick,  director  emeritus 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  i 
Music,  will  be  given  in  Jordan  hall  next  ^ 
Tuesday  evening  at  8:15  o'clock.  The 
conservatory  orchestra,  Wallace  Good-  j 
rich,  conductor,  assisted  by  Marie  Mur-  ; 
ray,  contralto,  Albert  W.  Snow,  organ-  i 
ist,  the  conservatory  chorus  and  the ' 
Apollo  Club  (Thompson  Stone,  conduc-  , 
tor) .  will  take  part.  The  program  will  [ 
be  as  follows:  " 
Bach — Chorale.  Jesns  bleibet  meine  Freude,  , 
Brahms — Chorus  from  "A  German  Requiem,  i 
How  Lovely  Is  Thy  DweUine-place,  O  i 
Lord  of  Hosts.  ,       ^  , 

Chausson — Adagrio    from   the   Symphony   in  , 
B-flat  major.  ,    ,  ' 

J.  C,  D.  Parker — Contralto  solo  and  chorus  • 
from   the   "Redemption   Hymn."  There-' 
fore   the  Redeemed  of   the  Lord  Shall , 
Come  With  Siniring-  Unto  Zion.  I 
Chadwick — Elegiac  overture.  "Adonais.  1 
Cesar  Franck — Chorale  in  B  minor  (arrati^ed 
for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Goodriehl.  i 
Chadwick — Hymn  for  male  Toioes,  Ecce  jam 
noctig  tenuatur  umbra. 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"Subway  Express" 

An  all-talkinc  screen  drama  by  Earl  Snell 
from  the  play  o£  tile  same  name  by  Martna 
Madison  and  EvalKay  Flint:  directed  b5 
Fred  Newma,ver  and  presented  by  Columbia 
with  the  fclluw  ins  fcast: 

t.-iiiian  1   .Tack  Holt 

fefj,',"" 3"  .  ...  Alan  Roscoe 
Borden son  Robards 

ve"\ .1   Sidney  Bracy 

. . .  .  •  Jackson 


Pr  zefishter; ." .' .' .' .' .  M-^slon  Williams 

Fp,,,,,.   Harry  Semeles 

7,    ;« '.     ...Roherl  St.  Ansrclo 

M,\'!orman- v.  Tl'!?mhv^Ba^ 

Mic-  *;niiih   uoroiny  t>a,v 

Flappfr""    .■.•.•.•..■..■.■.......sally  St.  Claire 

1  Decorat'ed  with  two  undershot  jaws, 
those  of  Jack  Holt  and  Fied  Kelsey,  re- 
spectively,   by    timely    and  amusing 

'character  bits  by  nearly  a  score  of 
players  who  otherwise  never  would  get 
their  names  in  print,  and  by  comic 
interpolations  which  lighten  the  ghastly 
impressions  accruing  from  two  mur- 
ders in  a  Seventh  avenue  subway  tram 
running  between  Fourteenth  street  and 
One  Hundred  Forty-fifth  street.  New 
York,  the  screen  version  of  "Subway 
Express"  proves  to  be  acceptable  enter- 
tainment for  a  full  hour.  The  film  ver- 
sion follows  the  original  consistently  as 
to  text.  Inspector  Hannen,  played  on 
the  stage  by  Edward  Ellis,  has  become 
Killian;  and  the  part  of  Kearney,  a 
dumb  cop,  has  been  fattened  to  a£E(3rd 
Mr.  Kelsey  full  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  his  familiar  routine  of  "yes-man,"  , 
wrong-guesser  and  evei-y  other  quail-  1 
fication  identifying  the  old  Mack  Sen- 
nett  type  of  studio  policeman. 

In  the  stage  play,  one  beheld  through- 
lout  the  action  the  interior  of  one  sub- 
Uvay  car,  with  its  cosmopolitan  group 
of  passengers.  By  means  of  a  clever 
1  mechanical  device  the  car  swayed  c(m- 
stantly  while  presumably  in  motion.  On 
the  screen  this  swaying  is  less  noUce^ 


Dut  one  hear.s  the  Oirn  rumofe  oi 
the  wheols,  sees  stations  flash  by,  scc.s 
the  train  from  the  ou'aslde,  sees  finally 
tho  diabolical  contrivance  by  which  a 
murderer,  utilizing  a  third  rail,  a  metal 
upright,  ,some  wire,  and  a  pair  of  insu- 
lated gloves,  was  able  to  cause  the 
death  by  electrocution  of  a  passenger 
at  first  supposed  to  have  been  shot  to 
death.    The  double  mystery,  for  before 
it  was  over  two  men  were  killed.  Is 
solved  before  the  car's  occupants  are 
permitted  to  leave,  thanks  to  the  cold 
and  pjrsistcnt  logic  applied  to  the  sit-  , 
nation  by  Inspector  Killian,  hampered 
though  he  be  by  the  absurd  digressions 
of  the  voluble  Kearney.    The  person 
least  suspected  by  the  audience  turns 
out  to  be  the  person  who  killed  Ed- 
ward Tracy,  a  stockbroker,  and  later 
his  clerk.  Stevens.    There  seemed  good 
reason  to  suspect  several  others  of  the 
crime. 

Mr.  Holt  does  very  well  by  Inspector 
Killian,  holding  a  filled  car  with  irate 
men  and  women  in  subjection  through 
his  boring  eye,  his  masterful  voice,  his 
prognatic  jaw,  Mr,  Ro.scoe  plays  the 
dead  man  reaUstically,  though  his  task 
Is  easier  than  that  of  the  actor  who 
portrayed  him  on  the  stage.  He  had 
to  sit  continually  in  view  of  the  facing 
audience,  whereas  Mr.  Roscoe  appears 
only  when  the  camera  is  searching  out 
the  action  near  his  .seat.  Of  the  many 
minor  players,  praiS3  is  due  Miss  Leigh- 
ton's  Mrs.  Mullins,  Mr.  Williams's  prize- 
fighter, Mr.  Kelly's  motorman.  and  to 
the  Messrs,  Semeles  and  St.  Angelo  as 
the  befuddled  Italians.  "Subway  Ex- 
press" proves  that  big  names  do  not 
always  make  a  picture.        W.  E.  G. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"The  Spy" 

An  all-talkini!-  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Ernest  Pascal  from  his  ow-n  story  of  the 
same  n.ame:  directed  by  Berthold  Viertcl  ai  O 
presented  by  Fox  with  the  '"''owinir  cast. 

Anna  Turnia  v^?-V,"n^linn 

Ivan  Tulin   ^>eil  Hamilton 

se?^ei  John  Halliday 

KiiVa, 1.  .......Freddie  Frederick 

Yashka  Milton  Holmes 

Pp,v,   .Austen  Jewell 

PresidenV  bit^lhe  Tcheka  Henry  Kolker 

Russia  under  the  Soviets  is  such  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  all  sorts  ol 
dramatic  happenings  that  one  cant 
help  wondering  why  motion  pictures 
have  made  so  little  use  of  it.  "The 
Spy,"  current  screen  feature  at  the 
Modern  and  Beacon  theatres,  makes 
the  attempt  to  weave  some  strange 
deeds  into  a  coherent  story,  but  the 
director  did  not  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  just  what  to  show,  and  the  result  is 
often  confusing.  He  does,  however, 
introduce  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  tragic  results  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution—the bands  of  lost  children, 
homeless,  orphaned,  savage  as  young 
wolves,  who  roamed  the  streets  of  the 
cities,  lurking  in  dark  corners  and  for- 
saken houses  and  living  by  robbery, 
even  by  murder.  An  attempt  is  definitely 
made  to  bring  their  tragic  problem  to 
light,  but  no  solution  is  offered,  and 
the  spectator  who  is  ignorant  of  pres- 
ent day  conditions  in  Russia  might  well 
find  himself  wondering  what  had 
brought  these  ragged  youngsters  to  such 
a  pass. 

The  tangled  plot  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  Ivan  Turin;  his  wife,  Anna,  and 
their  false  friend,  Sergei  Krassnoff,  in 
the  troubled  city  of  Moscow  during  the 
year  1921.     Ivan  and  Anna,  Czarists 
both,   have    been   separated   for  four 
years,  ever  since  Ivan's  escape  to  Paris 
from  a  soviet  prison  camp.    Ivan  is 
sent  back  to  Russia  to  kill  the  president 
of  the  dreaded  Tcheka,  but  his  plans 
are   discovered   and   his   every  move 
watched.    Sergei,  a  Tcheka  spy.  has  j 
forced  himself  on  Anna  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  but  he  it  is  who  ] 
betrays  Ivan.   He  is  mj'steriously  slain,  , 
and  both  Anna  and  Ivan  take  the  blame  ] 
for  the  kUling.  Finally,  it  turns  out  to 
.have  been  one  of  a^ang  of  outlawed, 

childreh7  witE  whom  Kolya.  son  of  Ivan 
and  Anna,  had  taken  refuge  during  the 
time  Anna  was  imprisoned.  They  had 
done  it  for  Kolya's  sake,  to  obtain  a 
letter  in  Sergei's  possession  which  would 
condemn  Ivan  to  death.  With  most 
unlikely  soft  heartedness,  the  president 
of  the  Tcheka  sentences  Ivan  to  ban- 
ishment in  Siberia,  instead  of  to  death. 
The  acting  was  as  good  as  the  circum- 
stances allowed:  Kay  Johnson  did  a 
sincere  piece  of  work  as  the  harassed 
Anna,  John  Halliday  made  an  im- 
maculate and  unlikely  spy,  Neil  Hamil- 
ton a  very  starched  Ivan,  and  Henry 
Kolker,  made  up  to  look  like  Trotsky, 
made  a  fairly  plausible  president  of 
the  Tcheka. 

Also  on  the  bill  is  "Stepping  Out," 
the  story  of  two  quarreling  couples  who 
are  forever  catching  one  another  in 
compromising  positions,  but  in  the  end 
decide  not  to  be  divorced.  Heading  the 
cast  are  Charlotte  Greenwood,  Leila 
Hyams  and  the  debonair  Reginald 
Denny.  E.  L.  H. 

FINE  ARTS 

"Madame  X" 

An  all-talklnr  Spanish  screen  version  ol 
the  play  by  Alexander  Bisson :  presented  by 
Jlelro-GoIdwyn-Maij-er  with'  the  following- 
cast ; 

Jacqueline  %[aria  Fernanda  De  Gucrve.ra 

Floriol  Rafael  Rivelles 

Raimondo  Jose  Crespo 

Ruth  Chatterton's  work  in  the  fa- 
mous old  melodrama,  "Madame  X."  is 


ibugh  she  | 

sanitary   ^V^^^-^J'         dead  She  finas 
stUl  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  thinTs  ^^ll]J°l%riov  art  and  in Jc^-e  jUh  *  , 
she  ha.  done  in  motion  pictures.  With  -Mich,  el  a  .^out  ait  and, 

hi  .   1   i„  ™^    A*-  V-   olmrvct.  im- 


20^ 


r 


jrfich.el  all  lor  art  ^^-^Van  and! 

..^  .   —  .  ^        Imcdcl.  Judy  is  alsD  ^^en^o^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

llher  portrayal  In  mind,  It  is  almost  un-]  ;^  love  ^"'^j.i'f^h^er  mother.  The  hus- , 
'canny  to  watch  Maria  De  Guervera.  the  "^'^  '"T^'his'^dutvl 

leading  actress  in  the  Spanish  version  bana^^-^^^  "^^^^^'^'jif/to  him  P^^inf"! 
of  '  Madame  X."  now  showing  at  the  |     tell  the  chilQien  tne^w  ^^^j^ 
Fine  Arts  Theatre.  It  would  not  be  fair  ^tory.  They  f.nd  it  rom 
to  call  her  an  imitator  of  Miss  Chat- |  his^di-^s^st 

terton— probably  she  ^as  never  seen  ^  ^^^  cc-iTieay;  "'  V""sort"' promising  a,  ■;  nastrae,  rich  blue  fcr  the  complaisan 
her-but  the  re«emWance  between  the  of  a  K^^  flaming  orange  for  the 

two  actresses  is  extraordinaiy.    Mmej  ^^.p^^endo  of  e^njoymen^^^  Ore.stes  and  dingy  gray  for 

De  Guer\'era  is  of  medium  heiglit,  and  surrlv  wrote  the  last  "a  ^^.^^^  j^^^     Electra.    As  the  eye  was  pleased,  so 

nette  coloring.  Not  beautiful^  by  any  w.v-  hcw  could  he  have   )  was  the  car  satisfied,  albeit  the  chorus 

tongue  iii^  n^^jfj^^^pp  ^.y^en  h3  was  writ- '  ^   .  «...  .  crovrru 

inrthe'tirade  for  Celia?  .^^^  ^„ 

The   Pi-opcsiticn    he   P  ^^.^  ,^ 

^cuth  i-V^h-;:-  A/rain  u 
us.'e?s:         ""'^^1  Therefore.  Michael, 
paintin?  is  i'"!"""^d?eided  Val;nt.  Tear 


among  the  modprni.Mic  dancer.s,  r  -  -   «._s*=ir 

as  to  wilne.'ss  the  first  appearai  ,,h  limericks  and  expectant  or  grunaiTS  at  tne 

Miss  Yulka  a.s  Electra,  wa.s  obv;  i  .  .        .  ^ggijouj  of  being  taken  for  wh^ 

the  intention  of  many.  r;'  ' 

Jordan  hall  is  not  perhaps  the  set-  they  really  are. 
tin"  one  would  choose  for  so  austere      perhaps  In  some  small  college  where  LAtm 
a  d"rama  a.s  •  Electra,"  yet  Mr.  Hender-j        Greek  are  still  taught,  a  college  whose  base- 
fl^l  ^^"in^i  ^.^''^^^'it  C.^"bPenlball  nine  Is  not  taken  seriously  by  the  "murk 


a  drama  a.s  •  h;iecira,    yei  mi.  "t^"""^'   «nd  Greek  are  stui  taugni,  a  conesc  wuuoc  ui*.-^; 

S  frS-  ll^^nTi'ght  bfen  ball  nine  Is  not  ^-^^^^'^rVlS^'^Zt 
expected  The  audience  saw  a  double Lrs"  near  the  railway  tracks,  the  old-type  pro- 
flight  of  steps  leadins  up  to  the  \videi.,p„„r  Is  to  be  found,  who  communes  with  the 


De  Guer\'era  is  oi  meiuui.i  ""'b'"-'  — •- 
brunette  coloring.  Not  beautiful  by  any 
means,  owing  to  her  irregular  features, 
she  is  an  accomplished  actress  and  un- 
dergoes the  various  emotional  chmaxes 
required  by  her  role  with  considerable 
'fleet  In  Spain,  where  she  was  bo  n 
and  where  she  received  hfr  dramatic 
training,  she  has  an  excellent  "PUta- 
\Z.  -Madame  X"  shows  this  to  be 
well  deserved,_  and  in  spi  e  of  its  obvious 


was  tne  car  saiusnea.  aioeiu  uie  tnui  u,> 
a  scant  five  in  number,  cauld  scarcch 
fulfil  one's  ideas  of  a  sizable,  responsivp 
throng.  Above  and  beyond  all  deSn- 
ences.  however,  stood  the  ElJCtra  of  Mi.-." 
Yurka. 


well  deserved,  and  in  spue  ui      y.^, — ^  .^p  your  -'^-'"ht^^pv  a  Raphael  of  the 
Ibeatrtcalismk  the  picture  is  stiU  good  ie  a  master  plumbei .  a  P 
pntertainment.  ftuo'^^e 

No  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the 
nlot  is  needed;  Jacqueline,  wife  of  tne 
brilliant  but  undemonstrative  lawyer 
Floriot.  has  an  affair  for  which  hei 
h^band  divorces  her.  refusing  lier  even 
the  right  of  her  son.    She  drifts  from 
bad  to  worse,  imtU  she  comes  into  the 
hands  o^  Larocque,  a  skilful  blackmailer 
who  extracts  her  past  histx)ry  and  then 
Attempts  to  collect  money  from  F  euriot 
To  prevent  this,  Jacqueline  kills  hini 
and  L  brought  to  trial.    Her  lawyer 
turns  out  to  le  her  own  son  Raimondo 

'  rted^'t^'^th^  b^ 's°S^  sTe^  fief  hjs- 
bandln'^ourt,  she  discovers  Raimondo^ 
identity,  but  fails  to  "ve?!  her  own^ 
Floriot  recognizes  her  but  be^oie  there 

^RTim^oU"!  "rr  ^  ort^ 

^^'"t{5fb%t\.orkwasdonebyM^^^^ 


could^n^  ll^'^o^^Xran 
-lr;.Xt^;^^te^  Uit.^^n.ing  with  the 

Frirce,  going  i^^^^f'^ave  svmp^thized 
rould  on  her  /etui  n  hax  e  ^^^^^ 
^vith  her  children.  She  wou  | 
talked  tommy-rot  about_  a  ^y. 
ness:  the  inferiority  of  a  UsU^ 
man  scale.  That  she  o  ^^^^^^ 
of  her  ex-lover  have 
daughter  was  n^l^uial.     i  ,voman.  and 
.struck  her.  be'ng  an  En,h.sh 
probably  brought  up  in  Y^      ^  .g.  hut 
England  as  an  >"«f       ^Ad.  loathing 
being  a  woman  of  ^'^^^  ,1  convention.s, 
hum-drum.  "Jhe  ^o.  Mr. 

:ould  she  sacrifice  Michae  ^ 


Lirka. 

Unlike  Mme.  Cotopnuli,  who  was  like 
a  vicious,  darting  flame  of  energy.  Mi.^s 
Yurka's  Electra  was  a  woman  worn  by 
years  of  unrelieved,  hopeless  grief,  her 
very  soul  .seared  b?yond  forgetfulncss 
I  with  the  remembrance  of  Agamemnon's 
slaughter,  and  her  life  narrowed  to  one 
1  thought:  the  hope  of  revenge.   Net  a 
moticn,  not  a  tone  of  the  voice,  not  a 
single  glance  were  without  significance.  ' 
i  The  woman's  anger  and  bitter  hsf  rl 
I  burned  :  .to  the  spectator'.";  mind,  whi.- 
r  her  utter  dcsnair  and  pitiful  lament  r\Tr 
the  supposed  ashes    of    Orestes  v,rr" 
moving  Wi '  the  extreme.    Yet  w:th  all 
her  sufferihg.  this  Electra  never  forc-n. 
her  roval  estate:  she  was  a  prince- ,•=. 
plbeit  in  rags  and  dirt,  ready  to  suiter, 
ready  to  die,  for  the  honor  of  h:r  hou.sp. 
Of  less  importance,  but  interesting  none 
the  less,  was  the  flaunting,  unrrpenlnnt 
I  Clytaemnc;ra-a  of  Doris  Rich,  thp  mi- 
•  pulsive,  likabb  Orestes  of  Robert  H-11- 
derson.   and   tl--    finely   dignified  nki 


could  she  sacrifice  Mic"'-<^'  ■       j^gnt  ><  qeisuii.   »  uu      -  — 
began  well,  but  in  an  f'-'^'jcant   servant  of  Wilfred  Seagram. 
he\aid io  himself:  There  s  a  lot  ol  c  ^.^^  Graham  offers  a  problem  h. 

l;:SJ^artisUc:argcm.  an..^>^^^  \  nr^y^^^^J^lJ^e^'^^  ^^^J- 


c^"thri^st  -ork  was^  .^  ^.m  t^  a^^^^  ^^.iSSoiir  b"  asS^^'o^e"  A  m^intense 

De  Guervera's.husband_._^mfael  m^^^^^  nrost    ^1°"°"^  g^ar  young,  woman,  robed  m  .scai 


^s^'^o'rTorandrythrsomewhat  florid^ 
handsome  Jose  Crespo, 

^'li^f  rf '■rvivi?'of^thf  ^oft 


So  him  a  dr-n  the  most 
!  achievement  of^man. 


guiar  youim  uuiunn.  ■■■ 


=uf  ^o?  all  the;d  ^rnan  impress^^^^^ 

Ince  more  in  response  to  .m^nv/equeste, 
presents  a  fantastic  vei-sion  of  a  mad- 
man's extraordinary  delusion.  He  be- 
rir  ^^cl\ifati"Th^e'^efircSiorora 

^""S^irr^^ 

'a^sin ister  somifambulist,  Cesare, 

InS,  but  tffey  become  understandable 
TAl  rn"^maSrfalhiS^.%r^f^^^ 
Il^ii  has  no  rival,  and  the  performance 
of  Werner  K^ausi.  as  the  Irightful  Cali- 
Mrl  and  of  Conrad  Veidt.  as  the  sm- 
iter  cesare.  are  as  masterly  now  as 
^hen  the  film  was  first  shown  to  in- 
Tredulous  American  audiences^  ^  ^ 

AT  THE  THE"I^iES  TONIGHT  .. 

maine.  Walter  KinssD>ii_  _  f.ome-'y 
drama  h>   ana  thii»    Show."  r\ev 

8:30. 


n  ail.  at  intervals  aur.nK  h'"-". 

" oh  nf  the  comedy  toward  its  rinzz\e6  as  to  her  pui-pose.  Assured^  , 
to  the  maich  of  thef^  the  model   ene  puzzie^a  . 

end-fcr  Michael  le^i      ^^.^^^^^  '  fnns  seemed  at  time,  grotesquely  ugly, 

and  Judy,  c  en  If  ^^^^..^^inino  charae- :  t"^^f «  a„d  possessed  little  con- 

art,  would  •■=t'i'l  b^j  ^     t,  v.-hat   Artemus  ,  aun  unfolding  of  the  drama. 

'''■^^ane'S  1h7  ''pretty  -shop-keeping  ,  ^f   the   choru,^-   de.sen  es 

ward  called  ,  tne    i^  Bottle     1^  raise.  E.  L.  H 

^^'li'using"  weU^performed  by  the  visitor.  | 


last  night.        ^        ,  fat  part,  but  an 
Mr.  King.sford  has  a  lay  ^^^^j^ 

inferior  actor,  by  f^^'^^J  the  fire, 

easily  have  P      t';'^,,  ;^.  illogical,  an 

George  was       !,n  aosiu  ^ 

as.s,  but  Mr.  Kmg^fo  ^  ga  onsciou.s 

..pectability,  a  ehaiactei.^  disple..^- 
humor  that  was  by  ^-^^  f  ^^^  portrayal 

ing,    Excellent  too   was  ^.^j  yn- 

by  Mr.  Quarteimame  n  . 


MEET  THE  PROFESSOR 


MEMORIAL  CONCERT 
A  concert  in  memoi-y -©f  George 
■Whitefield  Chadwick,  distinguished  Bos- 
ton composer  and  musician,  and  foi 
many  years  director  of  thjp  New  Eng 
land  Conservatory  of  Musft,  Was  givei 
last  night  at  Jordan  hall.  Taking  par 
in  the  concert  w^ere  the  orchestra  an( 
thT  chorus  of  the  New  England  Con 
■=ervatory  of  Music,  'Wallace  Goodricl" 
dii-ector;  the  Apollo  Club  of  Bcstor 
under  Thompson  Stone,  conductoi 
Marie  Mmray,  contralto  and  Albert  -vs 
Snow,  organLst.  Music  of  Chadwic./.  . 
S.  Bach,  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  Cesa-r  Franc! 
Brahms  and  Chausson  was  played. 

The  concert  was  an  impressive  on' 
An  evergreen  wreath,  from  which  hun 
a  knot  of  purple  ribbon^-as  suspende 
above  the  platform.    The    hall  w. 
crowded  with  an  audience  of  music, 
people,  many  of  whom  had  worked  wil 
Chadwick,  and  knew  and  apprecia^ 
his  music  and  his  ideals.   The  numb 
of  listeners  who  were  present  to  p 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  spieno 
musician,  was  augmented  by  those  w^ 
vt-eer  able  to  hear  some  of  the  conc« 
over  the  radio,  for.  through  the  cou 
■  tesv  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Cot 
nany  two  numbers  were  sent  over  t, 
ah     These  were  Chadwick^  Elegi 
overture  to  Adonais:   and  Goodnc 
-  arangement  of  orchestra  and  oSgan  ot 
Cesar  Franck  chorale  in  B  minor. 

To  the  solemn  music,  splendid  pe 
formances  lent  added  dignity  Jhe  o 
chestra  of  the  conservatory  played  w 
a  technical  skill,  a  variety  of  tonal  c< 
ormg  and  a  musicianly  sensitiveness 
phrasing  that  were  amazing  in  so  you 
a  b^y  of  musicians.  The  chonis,  t 
did  its  part  with  commendable  -sV 
and  precision.     Marie  Mtu-ray  s  n 

voice  and  warm  '^y^'^^^^J^^^'Le 
p.irker  redemption  hymn  chorus  me 
ornble  The  Apollo  Club  of  Bost 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomi^ 
l^r  fne,  sang  Chadwick's  hymn  for  me 
voices  "Ecce  Jam  Noctts,  ■with  wn 
Jhe  concert  closed  with  thriUmg  son 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ^J^^^    The' program  in  full  was  as  i 

ine.    Excellent  too   w..  Manchester   Guardian,  mou  had  il°^^j;oraie    from    the    cantata:  t 

his  inanner  provided     ^^^^^^.^^  ^^j^^y.    For  .hor^^l  in  B  minor 


pointments.  As  l^^XoZil^  ^^.^ 
tT^lnJ's  -th'^S^ge,  in  her  a^ec- 

ll^Ierfhange^  of  "-^"i-f  dramlu^t  r"- 

j;  the  dramatist  himseii.  ^^.j 
called  before  ^"e^f^"i\!lfe,.«d  to  her 
li.spoke  a  few  ^;;°;^^,3f^did  not  seriously 
^-^,^;t^^]J^f-voi°cr  Ve  audience  was 


his  '"^""".P^^Vran  acad  mic  society.  For 
ness  becoming  to  an  J  professors 
Herford  wa.s  one  of  the Je^  hat  the  ulster, 
who  looked  like  vvoiessor^-^l  ^«  '  ^^^^^ess 


C.  D.  Par! 

S^chS'in  B^minor'  UOTd 
orgaA  and  orchestra  by  Wallace  G( 
"ch)    Cesar.  Franck:_chorusJron 


";i"  r^i,ert  like  nrofessors.  'ine  nao,  li.o  "*■;•-' '(iij-man  requiem,  Brahms;  adagio  f 
who  looked  like  P^^^J*       _  the   colorless  if.  symphony  in  B  flat  major,  Ch; 

m  M  outside  seat  ol  .  tt»m's  «PI«'  ""'L™',  M,"sl»nef»2!^5_^' 

was  tne  P"^"*^^  rolleees  of  the  early  sev- 

At  our  schools  and  collegers  ,„Hpa..haffev 


='.";;Rn,..v  HALi-;^'^^'^-.-:^G^ee^  ,a,m  in  approval.  

^'r.l"a'^°M'^  STsts^O.  I  JORDAN  HALL 


I  i 


entfes  ThVpS-r"  wa77xpect.d  to  be  a  shaggy 
^entles,  the  pro  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

°I  fi  .  riii-Ue  to  boots  unlaced.  Quartered 
,dusty  „j  scientists,  at  the  house  of 

nf  during  a  congress  of     f "       .  .j^.  way  he 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

•'Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Benn  W.  Le\T.  Pro- 
duced under  his  management  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre.  London  on  Nov.  12. 
Mrs.  Bottle,  Irene  'Vanbrugn; 
Betty  Stockfield;  Sonia.  Joan 
George  Bottle,  Fiederick  Lloyd; 
Michael.  Esmond  Knight;  Dawes. 
James  Courlland:  Max  Ughtly,  Robert 
Loraine.  New  York,  at  the  Maxine 
Elliott  Theatre  Nov.  18,  1930.  Mrs. 
Bottle,  Jane  Cowl:  Judy,  Katharine 
Hepburn:  Sonia.  Joyce  Carey:  George 
Bottle,  'Walter  Kingsiord;  Michael.  G.f 
P  Huntlev,  Jr.:  Dawes,  Lewis  Martin; 
Max  Lig'htlv.  Leon  Quartermaine. 
Staged  by  Clifford  Brooke:  settings  by 
Raymond  Sovey;  the  cast  last  night: 
.  Bottle  ^■"'^  '^ 

  I.in-illr 

.Norm 


flviaemnpsli'* 
I  hr.vsothpmis 


1929 
Judy 
BaiT: 


'^°''-%rsni;''4lnform  him  f  .  ^^^^p^.^e riv  and  not  crock' 

...   =  i^^  ""^%Sefs    He  had  no  savoir  faire. 

^  crMTalk"::iy  aSut\is  P-fession,  h.; 
hlhv  If  he  were  married,  his  wife  would  tend, 
Wm  is  a  cMd;  or  bored,  disappointed  when  he 
riwTnot  win  advancement,  would  run  off  with 

^bltir  student  about  to  be  graduated. 
'*%S  Se  profesSr  today  in  fiction,  in  periodi- 
cals of  gre^t  circulation,  is  a  humorist,  rather 

cS:;.^-ourcef.=-!r':^?.SSI 


.\m.v  Loonils 

  Martha  GiahHiu 

Thr-  Dam-'-i'      .  •  ■".^ViH^ecl  Seasiam 

Olrt  STvanl   Rpvn«1<t>  Evan* 

.^eeisihus    .iohn  Ome'^-*' 

Pvla'iPS    KliJ'.ah'tl'  Fcnai' 

A   Servant     -  -   ■  •  •  DiaimP  DnmpU-n 

\  Ppa?ain  Mothpr   ^|„.p  nail"" 

HPr  rhil'l     ■  ! lioris  nalliin 

Woman...-.  =,.olt 
of  tlip  palace...  ^^^^.^  pp|,g,-,.au 


.-(in'ia  Tipppl  

ii„|,pr    Geor^.  - 

porfP^   Waltei- 


A  Yoiin 

rVf^U^^edies  Of 'ahaent  Greece  a^^ 
inot  the  common  dramatic  fare  of  any 

,  cotoi^v?h  to  play  Agammnon'.s  desolate  first  to  the  "ir^a  c)cca.sions,  and  at 

•picsts  filled  the  hall  t-,  tho_  oooi^      or  iook.  ai.  ti.ll  whether  they 


<  pUh  BoltlP 
1  liailie  nawpi 


A-on  yiiaiiLiiiiai: 


Celia  Bottle,  haring  run  a*.ay  -with 
an  artist,  who  quickly  de-,erted  her.  then 
having  been  the  mistress  of  a  Russian 
prince  for  18  years  or  more,  suddenly 
oil  the  death  of  her  protector,  thinks  of 


mav  be  manv,  did  not  qtiite  know  what,  are  renu  learning  no 


\  drhut 


"I'p  PopH  the  Devil" 

An  nil  lalUinn'  •rnenii  nommlj  M^hpi»<i  by 
Arihnr  KolK«i  Knd  Kvn  Tinfll  from  tlio  Pl«-^ 
ihx  i^tinn  nam*  by   Alh»rt  H»oX»lt  »nd 

t  miueo  (ioodiinh:  dirflpil  by  A.  Krtwwd 
^■■ith'Tland  JintI  pfpnentpd  by  rAPRniouiu  wllh 


folliiwinr  dial; 
»ld  . 


8Uif»(ii  G»ilatr]>«r 

.roll 


. ..  CaioTs  J,onil>ard 
, . . .  Normniv  KiiitT 

  Siiifli-i  Krwin 

, .  ULvmi  Titsliniaii 
.  Eriw»iil  ,r,  Nufpnl 
TheodoiB  vnn  Kit/. 
Jnyrf  Corniium 


H«in»Td 

^n.in  Merrlrk   

.Mi'lTirlc   

I'ho  Straniipr  .... 
r.'!ly  (;n**rom  . . , 
I orirf  K<>ni  .... 
li'lhcn  MoitpII  .  . 

l-||fU«  Mnj-  Curroll    „.,...^ 

.Mrs.    KpiiI    Fl\ilali*»  .l(>nt»pn 

M'-     Plnll    BUTy  Bl-ITiiroid 

Mr«.    PUU    F.ffi»  F.\\f\fV 

1  uiiidrymiin   Sl»eii  'ji'  E.il 

"  ilrto   Guv  Oliver 

'^'•'Iv   Pnt  .Mnriarily 

-  iiwcniillnn  Boy   Matty  Koiibert 

In  addition  to  Gilda  Grey,  who  is 
Mio  chipf  attraction  In  the  .stage  show\ 
■'he  Metropolitan  Theatre  offers  a  verj 
ploa.sant  Uttle  screen  comedy.  "Up  Popt 
the  Devil."  Adapted  from  the  comedy 
by  Albert  Hackett  and  France.s  Good- 
i  ieh,  which  wa,s  shown  here  earlier  in 
ihc  season.  It  deals  sanely  and  humor- 
ously with  another  of  the  problems 
that  arc  apt  to  confront  the  recently 
married.  There  Is  no  attempt  to  in- 
troduce heavy  diama  where  it  does  not 
belong,  and  the  characters  all  behave 
In  a  perfectly  natural  and  understand- 
able fashion.  More,  an  excellent  cast 
has  been  assembled  that  includes  many 
of  Paramount's  most  promising  younger 
players:  SIceets  Gallaglaer,  Carole  Lom- 
baid,  Stuart  Envin  and  Norman  Poster, 
being  among  the  more  prominent.  They 
play  their  parts  ea.sily  and  pleasantly 
In  the  manner  of  normal  young  people 
of  today.  The  outline  of  the  original 
play  has  been  followed  with  consider- 
able fidelity  and  success. 

'  Up  Pops  the  Devil"  is  the  term  ap- 
plied by  a  wise  young  Tj'oman  to  the 
situation  that  arises  when  the  normal 
order  of  things  is  reversed  and  the 
wife  supports  her  husband  instead  of 
being  supported  by  him.  Anne  Merrlclc 
persuades  her  young  hu.sband,  Steve,  to 
give  up  his  job  and  let  her  work  for 
them  both,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
time  to  devote  to  writing.  It  work* 
well  enough  for  a  time,  but  soon  Steve 
discovers  that  housework  is  quite  as  dis- 
tracting a*  business  and  leaves  him  al- 
nio.st  no  time  for  his  novel.  That  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  becomes  much  worse 
when  he  begins  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  kept  husband.  He  and  Anne  have 
a  violent  quajrel  and  separate  for  a 
lew  months.  She  takes  work  as  a 
proof  reader  In  the  publlsliing  house 
of  a  former  suitor,  Gilbert  Morrell,  and 
Steve  goes  off  to  the  country  for  some 
serious  work.  In  the  end,  they  are 
brought  together  by  a  reaUzation  that 
they  aae  still  in  love  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  baby  coming 

In  a  picture  iike  this,  the  .  plot 
amounts  to  almost  nothing:  it  is  the 
acting  and  the  subsidiai-v  characters 
that  coimt.  There's  Stuait  Bi-win,  for 
instance,  as  an  amiable  and  befuddled 
youth  who  wanders  In  and  out  and 
tries  to  call  a  girl  named  Sue  on  the 
Jons  distance.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
w'^  ^""^  li'^hly  amus- 

ing. Then  we  have  Skeets  Gallagher 
as  a  young  man  in  the  show  busmess, 
who  is'  fond  of  his  liquor  and  given  to 
calling:  on  his  friend.?  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  usually  accompanied 
by  a  stunning  blonde  new.spaper  writer, 
f»vL  -J^'l?™'  P'^^^^  the  capable 
n  „  "^'^^'"^  three  almost 

run  off  with  the  show,  but  the  ex- 

r=.  -n?  T^'^'^'u^  i*^  Norman  Foster  and 
Caiole  Lombard,  a-s  Steve  and  Anne 
save  the  .set-ious  part  of  the  story  from 
annihilation.  Mr.  Foster,  in  partioula? 
to  g"o''far"^  constantly  and  promises 

oiMrJ^'^^Lr"^^^^  ^  ^^"'"^ 
oicnescra,  offers  a  number  of  the  sorf 

anrf''"^'',  that  have  made  her  fam^i^ 
^nd  popular— E.  L.  H.  '»'<iwus 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  i 

I  "Seed" 

An  all-talking-  screen  drajna  adapted  by 

Gladyj  Lehmaji  Irom  the  story  of  ttie  same 
name  by  Charles  G.  Norris:  directed  bv 
John  Stahl  and  presented  by  tJniversal  with 
the  foUowiru"  cast; 

Bart  Carter  .Tohn  Boles 

Mildred  Genevieve  Tobm 

Pefgy  Carter  Loi<i  Wilson 

Junior  Carter  Eaymonrt  Hacket 

Margaret  Carter  Bette  Davis 

Nan-^y  Frances  Dade 

■'I"""'?  Zasu  Pitt? 

 Richard  Tucker 

Diclty  Carter  Tack  Willis 

Dajiny  Carter.....  Bill  Willis 

Johnny  Carter  Dick  Winslow 

,    .  The  Children 

Junior  Carter  Kenneth  Selliiie 

Dicky  Carter   Don  Cox 

Danny  Carter  Terry  Cox 

Marg-arpt  Cart.er  Helen  Parrish 

Johnny  Carter   Dirk'e  Moore 


1 


,  i'-'  cnii'i  (1,"  -Ar  V   appears  on 

I  lie  .srrrrii  i.l  I  iir  New  B.  P.  ^Ceith 
Tlicatre,  is  a  .simple,  ratlier  long  drawn- 
out  account  of  family  life  and  the  ob- 
stacles it  puts  In  the  way  of  a  man 
becoming  a  .successful  author.  It  Is  oc- 
casionally amaslng,  frequently  tearful, 
and  sincerely  acted.  If  it  .seems  to  lack 
in  dramatic  vigor,  l.iy  that  to  the  di- 
rector and  to  the  story  lt«eU:  No  one 
pretends  that  everyday  family  life  Is 
exciting,  and  the  film  does  give  a  con- 
vincing picture  of  the  doings  In  an 
average  American  household.  The 
.chaiacter.s.  particularly  the  children,  are 
often  gratifyingly  time  to  life. 

Bart  Carter,  aspiring  novelist,  irtves 
[up  his  dreams  of  a  literary  career  when 
he  marries  the  gentle,  home-lovliv? 
Peg^ry  and  settles  down  t-o  raise  a  fam- 
ily. For  10  .years  they  are  happv.  Five 
children  are  bom  to  them  and  "Bart  is 
contented  with  his  work  a.s  clerk  In  a 
big  publishing  hou.se.  Then  Mildred, 
his  former  sweetheart,  return*,  and 
urges  him  to  take  up  his  writing  once 
more.  She  in  rich,  unattached  and  still 
in  love  with  him,  and  can  offer  him  a 
quiet  place  in  her  spacious  apartment  in 
which  to  work  undisturbed.  Bart,  not 
too  observant  for  so  gifted  a  person,  ' 
fsils  to  notice  the  conflict  in  progress  ' 
between  Peggy  and  Mildred.  Mildred 
wants  him  back,  uses  all  she  has  to 
draw  him  to  her,  while  Peggy,  aware 
that  she  is  unable  to  compete  with  Mil- 
dred's beauty  and  wealth,  puts  her  hope 
in  her  children.  She  loses  and  goes 
away,  leaving  Bart  to  joiirney  to  Paris, 
divorce  her  and  marry  Mildred. 

Ten  years  later,  Bart,  no  /  a.  famous 
author,  returns  to  see  his  nearly  grown  1 
famUy.  Peggy  has  supported  them,  tak-  j 
tng  nothing  from  him,  unwilling  even  i 
to  tell  him  where  she  lives.  Dazzled  by  i 
his  fame,  enraptured  at  the  prospecto  1 
he  offers  them,  the  children  throng  to  ' 
him,  clamoring  to  go  back  with  him  to 
New  York  and  Peggy  gives  her  consent 
She  is  sitting  alone,   following  their 
noisy  departure,  when  Mildred  comes  to 
say  that  she  ha;s  lost:  That  Bart's  chil- 
dren mean  more  to  him  than  anythtag 
else  and  always  have.  i 
The  best  acting  in  the  picture  is  of-  I 
fered  by  Lois  Wilson,  very  slim  and  : 
charming,  as  the  devoted  Peggy.    She  i 
suits  to  perfection  the  character  of  the  I 
affectionate,  not  too  brilliant  woman 
who  loved  her  husband  enough  to  leave 
him  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
and  to  fight  her  battles  alone.    It  was 
an  excellent  performance,  even  though 
the  actress  looked  more  than  a  little 
too  young  in  the  final  sequences.  John 
Boles,  far  better  than  when  he  is  asked 
to  strike  attitudes  and  sing  songs  gave 
a  simple,  earnest  though  not  quite  con- 
vinctag  nerformance  as  Bart,  and  Gen- 
evieve Tobin  was  reasonably  good  as 
Mildred.  The  children,  esp«ciallv  before 
they  grew  up,  were  delightful.  E.'l.  H. 

,        LOEW'S  STATE 
Daybreak" 

An  a  11- talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Ruth  Cummings  from  the  story  of 
the  same  name  by  Arthur  Schnitzler; 
dii-ected  by  .Jacques  Feyder  and  pre- 
sented by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with 
the  following  cast: 

rTanra  Bamon  Novarro 

OUo  ^^"^ .,i„.A"brey  Smith 

Siel^-"-----------  f« 

Emil ■  ■•Clyde  Cook 
Fr"u'  •  Hoffman  ;  .-.V.' Sumner  Getchell 

^tZj""'"'"  ^"--e" 

\r J^<''«'e  Searl 

Mr.  Novarro,  who  stands  in  danger 
of  losing  his  sUm  waistline  through  a 
leisurely  course  of  existence  In  Holly- 
wood, here  dons  the  gay  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army,  sports 
a  monocle  and  a  cute  little  black  mous- 
tache, and  apparently  devotes  more 
time  to  romance  than  to  drills  His 
role  IS  not  exacting;  that  of  a  likable 
youngster  ready  for  adventure,  quick 
to  do  a  good  tui-n  to  a  fellow  officer,  a 
source  of  constant  worriment  to  his 
grizzled  old  uncle.  Gen.  von  Hartz,  who 
would  have  him  maiTy  a  rich  girl,  pay 
his  gamblirt?  debts  and  be  an  honor  to 
the  cmperA-;  soldiery.    It  Is  possible 


Charles  G.  Norris's  novel,  "Seed,"  was 
a  forceful  argument  for  birth  control 
in  its  original  form.  It  provoked  lieated 
discussions  and  •was  even  considered 
scandalous  by  some.  That  the  argu- 
ment should  have  been  dropped  over- 
board when  Mr.  Norris's  story  was 
transferred  to  the  screen.  Is  hardly  a 
matter  to  cause  surprise.  All  that  Is 
left  comes  m  f or  a  brief  instent  at  the 
end,  but  is  slurred  over  by  a  burst  of 
tears  and  an  apology,  so  that  it  scarce- 


that  Willi  would  have  done  so,  had  he 
not  encountered  a  sUm,  wan  little  crea- 
ture named  Laura,  who  gave  music 
lessons  to  ungrateful  little  whelps  and 
I  apparently  kept  house  alone.    It  wasn't 
)  a  romantic  encounter  in  Itself,  but  Mr. 
NovaiTO,   who  has  a   flair  for  such 
things,  made  it  seem  far  less  prosaic 
'  than  actually  it  was.    So.  as  Willi,  he 
and  Laura  go  to  a  winegarden,  where 
Laura  drinks  too  much,  and  then  they 
ride  to  Laura's  home,  blissfully. 

After   breakfast   the   next  morning 
Willi  made  the  tactical  error  of  leaving 
money  on  the  table.    That  infuriated 
the  over-confiding  Laura,  set  her  off 
on  another  life,  with  the  cheap  and 
flashy  Herr  Schnabel  as  protector,  whUe 
Willi  hovered  about  like  a  burnt  moth, 
To  help  a  companion  Willi  raised  300 
:  gulden  among  his  friends  and  by  luck 
I  made  it  2000,  the  sum  Otto  needed.  But 
I  when  WUli  later  tried  to  break  Herr 
i  Schnabel.  who  had  contributed  m(5st 
of  the  2000,  his  luck  turned  on  him. 


and  he  owed  l4,00nra'  aeTJrWTioBWtO  , 
be  paid  the  following  noon.   It  seemed  | 
as  if  he  would  Ijc  forced  to  copy  young  | 
■Von  Lear's  proce«s  of  reparation,  which  ' 
had    consisted    of    putting    a  bullet 
through  the  temple;  but  in  the  end 
Willi's  uncle  produced  the  sum  needed, 
and  Willi's  honor  remained  unsullied. 
By  that  time  Laura,  convinced  that  she 
really  loved  Willi,  had  shown  Schnabel 
the  door,  gone  back  to  her  pianoforte 
pupils,  and  waited  for  our  hero,  now 
come  "as  a  human  being"  In  civilian 
clothing  to  court  her. 

By  counties  little  touches  Mr. 
Novarro  lifts  the  picture  to  that  plane 
whore  make  believe  becomes  glamorous 
fantsy.  Whether  skylarking  in  his  regi- 
mental quarters;  or  cvatiing  a  dull 
evening  at  the  rich  girl's  party  by  writ- 
ing himself  an  order  to  report  nt  once 
for  duty;  or  pursuing  Laura  with  his 
patient  old  cabby  and  white  horse;  or 
insulting  Schnabel  at  the  gaming  table, 
he  leaves  an  imprint  of  spontaneity,  of 
irrepressible  youth.  In  this  he  was 
aided  little  by  the  camera,  which 
seemed  to  delight  in  ageing  his  features 
one  moment,  and  in  rejuvenating  them 
the  next.  Mr.  Hersholt  and  Mr.  Smith 
are  splendid  in  two  minor  character 
roles,  and  Miss  Chandler  does  her  best 
with  a  rather  sickly  ^lart.      W.  E.  G. 

rPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 

"Gold  Dust  Gertie" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  comedy  adapted  hy 
■William  K.  WpUs  and  Ray  Enrijht  from  the 
plav  bv  Len  Hollister.  entitled:  'The  'Wite 
of  the  Party  ':  directfd  by  Lloyd  Bacon  and 
presented  by  Warner  Brothera  with  the  fol- 
lowing: oast :  ,  .  ,  . 

Gertie  Dale  Winnie  Lurhtner 

Mabel    Dorothy  Christie 

Guthrie   .Ole  Oleson 

Harlan  "  Chie  Johnson 

Arnald  Claude  Gillingwater 

Dr.  Tate  ..   .Arthur  Hoyt 

Cant.  Osgood.  George  B.vron 

Lucille  Vivian  Oakland 

Mr.  Hautrey  Charles  Grapevvin 

Testolozzi  Charles  Judels 

The  Office  Secretary  'Virginia  Sale 

Winnie  Lightner  Is  up  to  her  old 
tricks  once  more.  Throughout  the 
course  of  "Gold  Dust  Gertie,"  current 
screen  feature  at  the  Uptown  and 
(Olympia  theatres,  she  screws  up  her 
]  eyes,  winks  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
blocks  away  and  contributes  a  boisterous 
burlesque  of  shy  little  gold  diggers  who 
wind  themselves  confidingly  around  the 
nearest  stalwart  male.  Since  Winnie  is 
not  shy  nor  precisely  small,  the  results 
are  of  a  kind  to  please  her  following 
greatly.  Our  private  suspicion  is  that 
the  entire  film,  once  the  director  had 
laid  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  heroine  had  been  married  and 
divorced  almost  as  many  times  as 
Henry  VIII,  is  built  up  to  the  motor- 
boat  chase  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
when  two  speedy  launches  perform  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  gyrations  in 
and  out  of  a  harbor  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, dive  under  barges,  over  wharves 
and  around  freighters.  This  mad  race 
is  cleverly  contrived  and  far  asd  away 
the  best  thing  in  the  picture. 

Gertie  Dale,  married  and  divorced 
three  times  when  the  story  opens,  has 
a  position  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  wealthy 
middle-aged  Mr.  Arnald,  bathing  suit 
manufacturer,  and  in  the  same  office 
are  cm.ployed  two  of  her  former  hus- 
bands, Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Harlan. 
Gertie  sets  out  to  vamp  Mr.  Arnald  and 
persuades  him  to  take  her  to  Florida  on 
his  yacht  in  order  that  she  may  exhibit 
the  latest  Arnald  bathing  costume — her 
own  invention — In  the  forthcoming 
bathing  beauty  parade.  Also  on  the 
yacht  come  Guthrie  and  Harlan,  highly 
diverted  to  discover  that  the  captain  of 
the  craft  Is  another  divorced  husband 
of  Gertie's.  Gertie  wins  the  bathing 
beauty  contest,  not  to  mention  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  from  Mr.  Arnald.  The 
clergyman  summoned  to  marry  them, 
however,  has  already  married  Gertie  to 
Guthrie  and  Harlan,  and  when  she  sees 
him,  she  flees  at  once  in  the  yacht's 
tender.  Mr.  Arnald,  who  had  once 
cherished  the  strictest  ideas  on  divorce, 
follows,  anxious  to  assure  her  that,^^ 
wants  to  marry  her  just  the  same. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  tell  whether 
Winnie  Lightner  was  contributing  a 
performance  or  a  wild  west  show,  but 
she  enjoyed  herself  greatly  and  was 
often  broadly  amusing.  Oleson  and 
Johnson  bore  up  manfully  under  the 
hard  knocks  they  took  in  the  name  of 
low  comedy,  and  Claude  Gillingwater, 
somewhat  at  sea  in  so  rough  and  tumble 
a  farce,  did  good  work  as  the  middle- 
aged  and  susceptible  Mr.  Arnald.— 
E.  L.  H. 


iMu.slcar  Society,  inc  aeairarory  aa- 
Idress  was  given  by  Prof.  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Yale,  while  Mrs.  Marv 
Hale  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  president  ot 
the  Plymouth  district.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs,  presided. 

Mrs.  Nevin  was  presented  with  a 
wreath  by  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Artists  and  Publishers.  A 
telegram  congratulating  the  Connecticut 
Musical  Society  for  honoring  the  [ 
memory  of  Nevin,  was  received  from  the 
KflHonal  Pedera tioxL jQf  Music  Clubs.  I 


2000  YOUTHFUL 
MUSICIANS  PLAY 

Thirty-five  Bands  and  Or- 
chestras Wind  up 

Festival  i 


More  than  2000  youthful  musicians, 
representing  the  pick  of  New  England's 
school  band.s  and  orchestras,  treated 
Boston  to  a  musical  feast  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence in  Boston  Garden  la.st  night 
when  .some  35  bands  and  orchestra.'^ 
joined  in  staging  the  .seventh  annua! 
^conclave  ot  New  England  school  band.s 
and  orchestras,  held  under  auspices  of 
the  New  England  Music  Festival  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  music  festival  came  as  the  climax 
to  contests  during  the  day  in  which 
more  than  .50  bands  and  orchestras, 
with  a  combined  personnel  of  approxi- 
mately 3000  children,  vied  for  honor.s 
in  elimination  finals  held  in  eight  Bos- 
I  ton  halls. 

Last  night's  festival  included  not  only 
the  announcement  of  winners  and  the 
pre.sentation  of  prizes  in  the  various 
competitions  for  orchestras  and  bands 
but  also  a  varied  program  of  stirring 
music  by  the  winning  outfits  and  other 
picked  aggregations,  a  parade  by  all  35 
participating  groups  and  a  complete  en- 
semble made  up  of  about  2000  boy  and 
girl  musicians. 

BAND  COIMPETITION 

Prize  winners  in  the  band  competition 
were  announced  as  follows:  class  A 
Pawtucket  High  .school,  1st;  Providence 
Teclinical  High,  2d:  House  of  the  Angel 
Guardian,  Boston,  3d.  Class  B— William 
Hall  High,  West  Hartford,  1st;  New- 
ton High,  2d:  Providence  Commercial 
High,  3d.  Class  C— Waltham  High,  Isf 
Bulkeley  High,  New  London,  2d.  Class  ' 
D— Pawtucket  Junior  High,  1st;  Lincoln 
Junior  High,  Portland,  2d.  Class  E— f 
Waltham  Junior  High.  ,  i 

Prize  winners  in  the  orchestra  compe-  i 
tition  were  as  follows:  Class  A— Hart-  I 
ford  Public  High,  1st;  Brockton  High 
2d;  Haverhill  High,  3d.   Class  B— Bulke-  i 
ley  and  Williams  Memorial  Institute 
New  London.  Class  C— Coburn  Classical 
Institute.  Waterville.  Me.,  1st;  Pepperell 
High,    2d.     Class   D— Nathan  Bishop 
Junior  High,  Providence,  1st;  Lincoln 
Junior  High,  Portland,  2d.    Class  E— 
Waltham  South  Junior  High. 

More  than  200  bands  and  orchestras 
throughout  New  England  participated 
in  the  eliminations  which  were  held  in 
recent  weeks'  to  pick  the  entrants  in  , 
yesterday's  finals.    More  than  50  musi- 
cal aggregations  came  here  and  took ' 
part  in  the  finals,  but  due  in  part  to  , 
the  wet  weather  not  all  remained  for 
la^t  night's  culminatin|  program.  ! 

OPENS  WITH  "EASTERN  STAR'  i 

The  program  opened  with  the  march, 
"Eastern  Star,"  by  the  Boston  inter- 
mediate high  school  band,  followed  by 
a  20-minute  program  by  the  New  Eng- 
land festival  orchestra,  made  up  of  350 
picked  boy  and  gu'l  musicians  from 
the  schools  of  the  six  New  England 
states.  This  orchestra  played  under  the 
leadership  of  Francis  Findlay. 

The  Pawtucket  High  band,  winner  in 
the  cla.ss  A  competition,  gave  a  demon- 
•stration  of  its  playing  and  marching 
skill,  followed  by  a  program  of  notable 
mu.sic  by  the  Boston  public  school  sym- 
phony band  under  the  direction  of 
Fortunato  Sordillo.  All  35  participat- 
ing bands  and  orchestras  next  paraded 
about  the  floor,  while  judges  rated  the 
performance  and  appearance  of  drum 


PLACE  TABLET  IN  HONOR 
OF  ETHELBERT  NEVIN 

Musicians  and  Widow  Attend  New 
Haven  Ceremony 

NEW  HA'VEN,  May  23  (AP)— A  tab- 
let marking  the  house  where  he  died 
jSO  years  ago.  was  unveiled  here  today 
in  memory  of  Ethelbert  Nevin,  composer 
of  "The  Rosary."  "Mighty  Lak  a  Rose," 
land  "Narcissus." 

Mrs.  Nevin,  widow  of  the  composer, 
attended  the  ceremonies  and  unveiled 
the  tablet,  the  gift  of  the  ronnorticut 


majors  and  made  selection  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  for  special  awards. 

The  award  of  prizes,  which  followed, 
was  made  by    Patrick    T.  Campbell. 
William  C.  Crawford  and  Huntinetcii 
R.  Hardwick.    Prizes  consisted  of  silver 
fcups,  plaques    and    mounted  bronze 
'  figures  typifying  the  .spirit  of  music.  1 
Fortunato     Sordillo  led    the    entire  | 
ensemble  in     "Boston    High     School  I 
Cadets    March,"    and    the  program 
closed  with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 


rtie  Theatre 

Bt  PHILIP  HAIJE 

In  the  season  of  1886-87  &  younff  actress,  Kitty  Molony,  signed  a  contract 
to  take  'iJuvenUe"  parts  in  a  company  headed  by  Ed^^'in  Booth.  It  was  her 
third  season  on  the  stage.  Before  she  had  seen  Booth  act  he  was  her  hero. 
•■It  was  to  the  air  to  be  'insane  on  Edwin  Booth.' "  Kitty  Molony  (now  the 
widow  of  that  excellent  dramatic  critic  George  P.  Gcodale  of  Detroit)  is  still 
•■Insane"  on  Booth  as  Is  shown  in  her  "Behind  the  Scenes  with  Edwin  Booth. ' 
with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Fiske.  This  volume,  Illustrated  and  with  a  full  index, 
Is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

One  does  not  easily  think  of  Edwin  Booth  as  a  matinee  idol,  to  be 
classed  in  this  respect  with  H.  J.  MonUgue,  George  Rignold,  MantcU  when 
he  was  playing  with  Mme.  Modjeska.  Maurice  Barrymore,  Faversham  in  his 
younger  years.  Each  had  his  day.  The  photographs  of  one  replaced  those 
of  another  on  bureau  or  mantelpiece  in  a  girl's  bedroom.  But  Mrs.  Goodalel 
has  been  faithful  through  the  years.  She  has  treasured  whatever  Booth 
said  and  did  on  the  tour  that  is  to  her  memoraWc,  all-important.  In  her 
preface  she  says  that  many  of  her  notes  were  jotted  down  in  Booth's 
presence.   Was  he  conscious  of  a  Bosweil  in  his  company? 

To  Mrs.  Goodale,  the  tragedian  was,  and  is,  the  greatest  of  actors,  the 
noblest  of  men.  She  writes  as  if  she  were  still  under  the  spell  of  his  acting. 
She  cannot  think  of  him  coolly.  If  her  book  were  described  as  a  eulogy 
In  317  pages,  readers  to  whom  Booth  is  only  a  name  might  pass  it  by,  but 
Mrs.  Goodale  tells  many  anecdotes,  that  reveal  the  kindly  though  dignified 
nature  6f  the  man,  his  bravery  in  meeting  the  great  tragedy  in  his  life,  and 
acquaints  us  with  opinions  expressed  at  randpm  or  for  a  particular  occasion 
on  plays  and  the  art  of  acting.  On  this  tour  of  40  weeks  Booth  welcomed 
the  companionship  of  three  young  girls  in  the  company,  and  was  no  longer 
"a  recluse 'in  his  hotel  rooms"  but  ready  for  sight-seeing  and  adventure. 
There  are  amusing  pages,  as  the  chapter  about  "The  San  Francisco  Fire 
Boy"  and  the  reception  at  Cheyenne  where  a  substitute  for  Booth  rode 
and  bowed  in  the  parade.  There  are  many  pages  of  general  interest,  but 
let  us  today  speak  chiefly  of  remarks  let  fall  by  Booth  about  his,  caUing, 
and  of  seme  Incidents  In  his  performances. 

Mrs.  Goodale  had  been  cast  for  Osric.  At  rehearsal  Booth  objefcted:  "It's  a 
man's  part;  I  never  sympathized  with  casting  girls  for  boys'  parts.  I  want 
my  boys  played  by  boys.  Osric  is  a  young  man  of  the  world— and  they  are 
always  giving  him  to  a  delicate  little  woman." 

(Lawrence  Barrett,  her  first  manager  and  a  friend  of  her  family,  ad- 
vised her  not  to  form  friendships  during  the  first  weeks.  "People  who  are 
easy  to  get  acquainted  with  are  hard  to  drop  .  .  .  Hasty  friends  make  ene- 
mies   I  can  advise  you  upon  enemies  more  than  any  actor  m  the  theatre.  ) 

There  Is  a  vivid  description  of  how  in  launching  the  "Curse  of  Rome'  , 
Booth  artfully  contrived  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  seven  feet  in 
height  When  Fleance's  face  had  been  unduly  smeared  from  the  blood, 
pail"  Booth,  .looking  at  Mrs.  Goodale,  exclaimed:  "You  look  as  «  you  had  ., 
oeen  scalped  by  Indians.  This  isn't  a  border  drama.  There  should  be  enough 
,  Skin  left  exposed  to  prove  it  was  a  human  being  that  was  slaughtered  and 
I  not  a  little  veal." 


The  managers  Insisted  that  a  vBitIng~Siar  snoUiCT  act  onSy  leading  pans, 
and  to  them  lago  was  not  one.  He  objected  to  playing  Hamlet  with  a  wig. 
He  often  voiced  his  loathing  of  long  hair,  "one  of  the  disagreeable  tolls 
our  profession  takes  of  legittoate  actors." 

When  it  came  time  for  Mrs.  Goodale  to  leave  the  company  he  urged 
her  not  to  marry  a  "careless"  man.  "You  ttolnk  you  are  an  inveterate  genius- 
wxirshiper.  You  dazzle  yourself  deliberately  ^ith  brilliant  doings.  You 
turn  up  your  nose  at  goodness — I  mean  in  the  poor  wretch  who  is  trying 
to  fascinate  you.  The  things  that  make  you  happy  are  all  made  up  of 
goodness  in  others." 

She  married  a  man  after  Booth's  own  heart,  a  good  man,  but  she  is 
still  a  gfenius-worshiper  as  is  shown  in  this  book  of  reminiscences.  She 
does  not  allow  Booth  to  get  down  from  his  pedestal.  She  persuaded  him 
to  play  Othello  once  on  the  tour,  because  she  wished  an  audience  to  know  j 
that  he;  was  greater  than  Salvini  In  the  role,  for  to  her  there  has  been 
only  one  great  tragedian.  1 


formed  by  i  oscanmi  and  tne  New  V  orK 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  In  Us  ^^'^^ 
on  the  8th  of  laet  month  when  it 
created  a  sensation.    Chasins.  born  in 


"BOOKSNEAFS" 

Paul  W.  Stoddard,  professor  of  English  at  ,  createfl  a  sensaLiuu.    ^•■'^ — "-^ft"  "  a 
Hartford,  has  been  admitted  with  the  blare  of  1  New  York  city  in  1903.  "^^^^^^  j^^e 
trumpets  to  the  annex  of  the  H^l  of  Fame  be-  '  g,^-^|^ecessfXK?med.''      ,  „  ^ 
cause  he  coined  the  word  "booRsneaf"  for  the  \  "Tomorrow  will  bring  the  annual  Hai- 
man  or  woman  who  borrows  a  book  and  forgets        ■  — -^~irv«  kv  the  Har- 

to  return  it.    Now  as  a  "booksneaf"  is  what 
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Booth  said  to  Mrs.  Goodale  that  he  had  not  caught  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  Hamlet's  soul;  that  the  play  is  a  study  of  the  human  soul.  He  felt  him- 
.If  insulted  by  curtain  calls.  "Am  I  a  trick  performer?  An  entertainer? 
r  man  interpreter.  I  reveal  the  soul  of  masterpieces.  ^yrcVhrnk  it  in- 
cumbent upon  themselves  to  let  me  see  they  approve  of  me!  It  is  Imperial, 
nent"   WT^lf  h«  had  not  been  called  before  the  curtain  by  thunderous 

^^^"sSlk  the  text  as  It  is  written.  We  cannot  approax^h  our  Immortal 
plays  S>  reverently.   Never  change  the  text  of  Shakespeare-to  make  it 

^^BoSh^  superstitious.  To  a  broken  looking-glass  in  a  dressing  room 
>ie  att^itTa  ^ere  sickness;  to  peacock  feathers,  the  loss  of  his  theatre 
in  New  York  "He  kept  his  wits  at  work  while  he  was  acting  .  .  .  he  caught 
Se  flinSt  gleam  ot  light  and  threw  It  upon  his  own  characterization;  i 
SnriJfSl  a  veritable  match  to  set  off  his  genius.  Anything  that  startted 

.V.  V  «r,lS^SSi^  ">«  other  h.na.  i.y  l»»es  brougM  b»d  l«ck^ 

1.  not,  noS°3or'^Try»r'^2S^. 

will  do  to  act  m.  J^'s  »™  "theatre  "  There  was  no  psychology,  no  flesh 
fnd"b7<S  ^S;.  w;.^Xol£ronly  in  name,  stalking  through  the  acts, 
and  blood.    J.nere  wtr.  ^  +,,r«c     None  of  tJie  dramatists 

rtisXl  "aSi4\  ready  for  drama,  until  -  hundred ^ears  have 
passed!  »ow,  we  see  this  or  that  of  him,  but  we  do  not  see  the  man   .  .  . 

H&  saw  ui  mi  them  out.    But  then  comes  the 

li  4-  oil  T  (»nn  do  sometimes  not  to  poim  mem  uuv. 

Sxd  Sors  describe  their  chiUs  and  dry  throats,  he  tned  on  first 
l^  Jlce  in  London  to  wx>rk  up  a  bona  fide  stage  right  He  regretted 
f^^rrinWs  triumphal  tour  in  Germany  he  was  not  allowed  to  play  lago.^ 


  _  _     ,  a   

might  be  called  an  indirect  thief,  there  was  no 
need  of  this  coinage:  "biblioklept"  has  been 
in  the  language  for  at  least  50  years.  Andrew 
Lang  did  not  hesitate  to  Mse  the  word;  also 
"bibliokleptomaniac."  He  put  Catherine  de' 
Medici  on  the  list;  while  for  a  Paris  bookseller 
he  added  "maniac,"  by  way  of  excuse,  for  the 
ordinary  "biblioklept"  is  a  cool  and  reasoning 
person,  not  insane,  choosing  first  editions;  a 
book  not  put  into  the  market,  or  one  that  has 
offended  an  illiberal,  prudish  censor.  Thus 
when  a  friend  shows  him  Burton's  "Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  he  finds  an  occasion  to  walk 
off  with  the  10th  volume,  which  contains  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  as  you  please,  terminal 
essay. 

There  are  too  many  otherwise  respectable, 
God-fearing  men,  who  regard  books  and  um- 
brellas as  any  one's  property;  belonging  to  the 
one  that  has  the  opportunity  of  carrying  it 
away.  This  belief  was  entertained  even  by 
sch  'boys  of  the  '6C-,  though  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  the  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  Many  geographies,  arithmetics, 
standard  Speakers  and  Pleaders  bore  on  a  fly- 
leaf this  couplet: 

Steal  not  this  book  for  fear  of  shame. 
For  here  you  see  the  owner's  name. 
(Who  first  wrote  this  inspired  couplet?  Pos- 
sibly the  man  that  enlarged  the  word  "Preface" 
by  interlining  "Peter  Bice  eats  fish  and  catches 
eels"  and,  in  reverse:  "Eels  cateh  alligators; 
fish  eat  rotten  potatoes."  In  the  same  spirit  a 
famous  clergyman  in  Boston  saw  that  these 
words  were  painted  inside  his  umbrella:  "Stolen 

from   ."    But  this  did  not  prevent 

a  loss 


Public  libraries  and  private  clubs  as  well 
as  collections  in  dwelli"-  houses  suffer  from 
thieves.  Waiters  in  clubs  may  steal  in  the  hope 
of  selling  the  books  to  second-hand  dealer.s; 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  improve  their 
minds;  and  even  club  members  are  not  always 
beyond  suspicion.  As  for  the  bon-ower,  it  is 
not  easy  to  refuse  a  friend  who  says:  "Let  me 
take  this  for  a  few  days;  1  11  be  sure  to  return 
it,  for  I  know  the  value  of  books."  He  may  in- 
tend to  keep  his  promise,  but  the  days  pass; 
the  book  is  mislaid;  or.  if  the  borrower  is  a 
bom  "biblioklept"  or  "booksneaf,"  it  will  grace 
his  own  shelf.  Which  is  more  reprehensible,  to 
steal  or  to  borrow  and  forget?  They  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  to  the  loser.  In  the  old 
days  of  famous  libraries,  books  were  chained. 
This  "lectern  system"  was  to  be  seen  in  a 
church  at  Zutphen,  Holland,  ten  years  ago. 
Guide  books  called  attention  to  it.  There  were 
chains  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  till  1757. 
Neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics  confided  in 
the  honorable  intentions  of  readers,  but  the 
Vatican  Library  was  the  first  to  unchain. 

The  incorrigible  borrower  thinks  with  Coler- 
idge—or  was  it  some  other  famous  non-returner? 
—that  a  book  ought  to  belong  "  ■  the  person  best 
fitted  to  read  it. 


,  vard  Night  with  groups  by  the  Ha r 
ivard  Glee  Club.    A  popular  holiday 
'  program  is  offered  on  Saturday.  The 
i  programs  of  the  week  follow: 

STTND.^T      ,  ,  < 
■•Lohcnsrin."  mtro<luction  to  Act  III-,  '^^'^^l 
sSesfri^J's  Rhine  Jmirne.v.-  from 

Ovei'ture  to  "Tannhauser'   TanImM 

■  Sonaliiie  TransatlantiQiie '   ......  Tanwn.M 

"Ehapsody  in   Blue  '.  .   ■  „•   •  ^ersn^ia 

Soloist— Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,. 

..Ve.ta."   mai-o.^;."^*."  g-^, 

Snnr*  bv  the  Harvard  Glee  Clun. 
1  ^°"^Dr    Arr  iTibSd  T.  Davison,  conducto. . 
My  Spirit  Be  Jo.t£u1   ;  • 

Sprinsr  Returns     ..  ■  ■  ■■  ,;■   *lf,uivan 

Choruses  from   "Puiafore"   h.  v\na 

"Guverlure    Solennelle.    1«1 2  At,?hf^ 
Soncrs  by   the  Harvard  Glee  Cl"t>>..,,„,j„s  I 

Salamaleikum    ,  <:.„,;>,  TTn^  «one 

Two  Hundred  Pipers  .   .  . Sootfh  FolU  bonsr 
coronation  Scene  from     B°-'j5„„gsorfsky  I 

■•Girl  Crazy."  selection    *^"'r'^dpl 

Tanso.    -.TatoUBie  '  ■Mr.r^ 

'Vd  the  Street,     march   .  .   worse 

Fair  Harvard  ' 
TUESDATf 

•Profession  of  Bacchus"  ''^''SpJ 

•Der   Freischutz."  .overture   •  •  •  V- •  •  JlSf'T 

■'Marche  Mignonne"   Bizetl 

••CohrteraUde'."    finki-  "  \V/Rim9ky-KorsakH 

••Song-  Without,  Words'   

"Die  Meistersineev.  '  prelude  -  ■  - -,  " "^J 
••Music  of  .the, Spheres.  "  waHz...Io6ef  Straussl 

'  At  Da^wnintr    Cadm^n-ll|roeri| 

•'Semper  Fidell?.  '   rtiavrh  ,Bou5a« 

WEDNESDAY 
Coronation  March  from   '"The  '''<l^5J^,.t,pg,| 

•-FlnEal's  Cave."  overlure   Menuelsi-uiiiJ 

-Kammenoi  Osirow"  .   .     ....    ,  Rubiusleiil 

-'Sameon  and  Delilah,  '  Baochanale.^^^^^^^^  i 

Czardas.-  from   'Ghost  ol'the  Warrior"  L 
Grossmail 

'"Kol    NidreM'  .   Br\i'-l| 

•  Ouverture  'solenneift.    1«12".  .TcBaiUovsk:! 

Victor  Berberl  Favorites  ......  •.  •■■*?"?o,''| 

-Liebesfreiid"   ..  .Kieislel 

••Lohengrin,"  Introduction  to  Act  I"  I 

•  ,  ,  ■  waiFDe| 

THDRSD.^T 

"Sambre  et  Meiise."  march    ^^"i."! 

••EurSanthe."  overture   wei>e| 

•'Eirtth  Symphony,  "  Allegretto  Seherianoo 
B^e,lno^  e 

'•Swan  Lake."   suite    . .  .  !  Tchaikovsk| 

•  Pacific  2-3-1-."  Symphonic  Movement 
Ho"' 

•  Valse  Triste"-   Sibelli; 

First  Hungarian  Rhapsody '.......,..••  i-i, 

•Ro.^es  from  the  South."  -waltz  ....StrausI 

Humoresque  . .  .-   Dvoral 

".\rafonaise."  from  •  The  Cid"  ■  Masser" 

0  FRIDAY 
Wedtliiif    March     from     ••A  Miisumnier 

Nifht  e  Dreaan  '    M'endplssolil 

Three  German  Dance«  ....    Mozail 

•■Leouore"   No.    X.   overture   Beethove 

Sonirs   by  the  Lasell   Seminary  Women  e 
Chorus  -  '  .  , 

"L'Arlesienne."  Suite  No.  1   BizJ 

<  Marche  Slave"  Tchaikovslt 

"The    Snow"   Els:! 

'•New    Moon."  .sejection  ■  ;   Rombetl 

'•Estudianlina.  •  waltz   WaJdteufI 

•  '-Strike  up  tJie  Band"    Gefshwl 

I  SATURDAY  f 

"Sfar.s  and  Stripes  Forever"    Sou] 

"Lisrht  Cavalry."  overture   Supl 

■•Lohenfrrm."  prelude    Wa«-nl 

"Cavalleria  Rusticana."  prelude  .  .Mascagf 

'  Irislii  Rhapsody"    Herba 

LarR-o   H»n<L 

'  Peer  Gynl.!'  suite   Gril 

"Girl  Crazy."  »eleCtion   .........  Ger_ 

'Two  HeariB  in    %   Time'"   ..Stcl 

American  Patrol    Meachcl 


FOURTH  WEEK  OF  POPS"] 

■With  tonight's  concert,  the  Pops  m 
Symphony  hall  will  enter  upon  the 
f<jurth  week  of  their  46th  season.  Ar- 
thur Fiedler  will  introduce  to  Boston 
tonight  two  notable  scores:  Alexander 
Tanfman's  "Sonatine  Transatlantique. 
also  known  in  its  piano  version  in 
which  it  has  been  heard  in  Boston 
co^Sting  of  Fox-trot,  spiritual  and 
mf^  S^d  .Charleston.  The  noted  Polish 
wmptieer  combines  o«;^'^«'"^J^!!; 
terv  with  a  zest  for  the  Jazz  rhythms 
of^America  In  this  outstandmg  score. 
Abram  Cha^lns's  "Parade"  was  first  per - 


"Would  that'  some  one  would  no  juT"! 
the  the  stoo'  of  opera  in  Boston  \vhat 
Mr.  Howe  'has  done  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra:  or  that  there 
might  be  at  least  a  history  of  the  Bcs-- 
ton  Opera  company,  a  tnithful  story  of 
its  riC  glory  and  fall.  Col.  Clapp  s 
history  of  the  Boston  $tage  contains 
some  information  about  the  ear  y  years 
of  opera;  there  are  sUtistics  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boston  Theatre;  Henry  ku.<;- 
seU  has  a  chapter  about  his  frector- 
shiD  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  in  hi.s 
iSok  of  reminiscence.,  but  no  one  has 
done  for  Boston  what  Mr.  Edvard 
Moore,  the  music  criUc  of  he  ChKapo 
Tribune,  has  done  for  his  city.  We 
fer  to  his  aaecdotical  and  statistical 
"Forty  Years  or  Opera  in  Chicago,  a  n 
iS^ng  voluml,  richly  >»^j^trated.  ijt.b- 
lished  by  Horace  Livcnght  oi  i^ew 
York  The  absence  of  an  index  is  to  be 
deplored. 


ip  IPUlKlr.  Knrlcton  Hacke'l's  Utwe 
book,  "The  Bcginnlns  of  Grand  Opera 
■  In  Chicago  1 1850-1859)  '  was  published 
iTh'-rc  Is  an  amusing  account  of  the 
'Nr  v  Theatre  and  the  town  itself  In 
isr.n  The  music  critic,  or  the  reporter, 
^  1  .  saw  the  first  performance  In  Chl- 
.  .  of  "II  Trovatore"  il858i.  wrote  a 
•  i;  -hint;  '  article.  "To  bo  sure,  the  an- 
ivils  seemed  natural,  and  the  orchestra 
Iplavcd  something  which  sounded  liKc 
the  anvil  chorus,  but  olhorwUe  n 
Trovatore-  was  shrieked,  screamed, 
groaned  and  killed.  The  whole  pw- 
iformance  was  below  mediocrity.  The 
properties  were  misorable,  the  action 
fame  the  music  inharmonious,  false 
rind  discordant.  '11  Trovatore'  Is  far  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  the  troupe,  and 
ve  trust  that  they  will  not  again  a  low 
the  charge  of  murder  to  rest  upon 
them." 


I 


,  Mr.  Moore  begins  his  story  the 
dedication  of  the  auditorium.  The  first 
)pera  to  be  given  there  <DPf- 

Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet  with 
^d  h°a  Patti.  Ravelli,  Del  Puen^  and 
Marcrfssa  the  chief  singei-s  The  final 
performance  In  the  ^^uditorlum  (Jan 
26,  1929)  was  by  the  Civic  Oper».  com 

pany.  Gounod's  •■R<'|?«'> „f  "l^t 
with  Edith    Mason,  Charles  Hackett, 

open  m  MOO." 's  book  at  random; 
th°e  is -something  to  interest  or  to 
Im^e.    Mr.  Moore  does  not  take  gi^and 
opera  too  seriou.sly.  nor  is  he,  nor  wc  e 
nie  newspapers  during  the  j-ears.  afraid 
o  ^"re  humorously  about  operas  and 
lingers  "Tannhaeuser"  was  a  success  as 
a'socfal  function.    .''The  long  h^'^^^^ 
Wagnerites  above  sta^s^'^^.i^^loL'' «f  ' 
a  religion.   The  boy  who  so  d  books  «i 
de  oprer'  on  the  outside  said  cynical  y 
that  the  music  was  of  t^e  future^ per 
hops,  but  the  singers  werS  of  the  past^ 
There  is  much  about  the  visiting  com- 
oanies.     The  Metropolitan,  Henry 
Savage's  company  and  others,  includmg 

""'^umX  y^earf  l1l9-1908  •'ni.ova- 
tr""  had  the  most  performances.  It 
wa^  followed  closely  by  "Carmen, 
^"xhe  first  of  the  ••epidermic-_  school 
.-'anj.^rs  was  Thamara  de  SwirsKy, 
anti  she  was  abundantly  so." 

Yes  Mr  Moore  has  written  a  most 
entertaining  book.    Witness  the  pages 
about  Mary  Garden,  who  "never  scorned 
the  artful  aid  of  newspaper  publicity  , 
She  always  managed  to  say  the  j 
right 'thing  at  the  right  time  t«  get  it 
minted"    When  her  Salome  made  a 
^wonderful   and   joyous"   row-,  Oscar 
Hammerstein   telegraphed      If   they  d 
put  some  flannel  petticoats  and  things 
on  Miss  Garden,  that  might  help  tone 
things  too.    Mary  really  ought  to  -bs 
petticoated.  I  think,  copsidering  Chi- 
Mgos  climate."    When  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West"  was  produced  Mr 
iPercv  Hammond  considereH  the  case  of 
the  tenor  Bassi,  who  took  the  part  of 
Dick  Johnson.   His  road  agent  was  in- 
igenue-  a  tenor  bandit  who  would  be 
'rr.ore  at  ease  in  purple  tights  and  a 
Dlumed  hat.   Some  way  or  other  a  top 
note  does  not  sound  well  when  emanat- 
ing- from  a  supposedly  desperate  person 
in.^  leather  pants  and  a  flannel  shirt 
.\nd  in  the  last  act  they  do  a  most 
cruel  thing  to  him.   They  tie  his  hands 
and  ask  him  to  sing." 

Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Anti-Cigaretts  League 
of  America,  when  Miss  White  smoked 
her  third  cigarette  in  "The  Secret  of 
Suzanne,"  arose  and  "stepped  forever, 
,ne  said,  out  of  the  defiled  atmosphere 
of  the  AuditCTium."  The  Tribune  quot- 
ed her  as  saying:  "Horrible!  Perfect- 
ly horrible !  One  after  another !  I  saw 
her  with  my  own  eyes  .  .  .  Miss 
White  in  this  attitude  is  a  menace  to 
the  entire  community."  Mr.  Dippel,  as 
a  manager,  once  complained  that  his 
prima  donnas  ate  too  much.  "It  is 
terrible  the  way  they  have  been  enter- 
tained by  society  here*  in  Chicago." 

There  are  excellent  characteriza- 
tions of  conductors  and  singers,  as  that 
of  the  admirable  Cleofonte  Campaninl. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Con- 
chita  Supervla.  who  was  recently  praised 
in  London  for  her  recitals,  was  .  in  the 
Chicago  season  of  1915-16  "a  nice,  girl- 
ish little  Carmen,  a  rather  pleasant 
Charlotte  in  'Werther,'  and  as  good  a 
Mlgnon  as  was  ever  heard  on  the  Audi- 
torium sUge."  There  is  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  GalU-Curci's  Srst  appearance  in 
Chicago:  "An  oval,  medieval  face  with 
a  large  nose  and  an  ivory  pallor,  a 
gracious,  winsome  manner,  a  throat  out 
of  which  poured  the  most  entrancmg 
tones  the  generation  had  ever  heard." 
Her  husband.  Curci.  soft-spoken,  was 
■almost  compl^ely  hidden  behind  a 
large  mass  of  black  whiskers  in  mten- 
five  cultivation."  ■ 

Ring    Lardner's    account    of  La 
Traviata."  written  ior  the  Tribune,  is 

iiwt^""in  full.    It  ends:  "Alfred  J\as 
een  tipped  off  by  his  old  man  about 
,e  sacrifice  bunt  and Jie  is  sorry  he 
lid  all  them  nasty  things,    fo  while 
re  is  dying  he  stands  around  and  pats 
e  top  of  his  bean  to  e^P'^ess  «ief , 
maybe  it  s  to  keep  the  pores  op^  so 
5  head  tones  can  get  out. 

^aklanofl  —  "The  unclean,  ophidian 
cter  of  Mephistophiles.  indifferent  as  I 


I  might'lSr  to  UK-  low  notes  of  live  sRSOTe 
but^  an  unforgettable  figure 

In  the  sympathetic  sketch  of  Poltioco 
It  Is  noted  that  the  day  '^'ter  ^^e  sign*"^ 

with  the  Chicago  ^^PjP^J'jAj'sym- 
celvcd  an  offer  fr^m  ^he  Boston  bym_ 
phony  orchestra  to  be  Dr.  Muck  s  sue 

"some  of  the  singers  In  ChicaRO 
famous  In  Europe,  never  sang  in  Bos- 
ton; and  Chicago  saw  oper^  that 
Boston  has  never  .seen.   Few  of  them 

"'"i^ot'rhf  lt"st  entertaining  pages  are 
those  devoted  to  Miss  Garden  manager 
The  losses  of  her  first  seasons  amounted  , 
7o  $1,100,000.    Baklanoff  wa.s  reported 
to  have  been  given  a  contract  for  40 
appearances   at  $1000  each   Plus  the 
Income  tax.    Then  there 
of  whom  Campanini  had  said.  Mura- 
tore  Is  expensif  arteest  because  he  no 
draw,  be  people  all  say.  'Yrs  Muratore. 
magneeficent  arteest.  But  when  l^ura- 
torl  sing,  dey  all  stay  home— sit  at 
'  tabl-  and  mak'  de  dinner.  - 
'    Miss  Garden,  "faithful  reader  of  the 
ncw.spapers  and  an  estimator  of  their 
news  values."   announced  that  Emile 
Coue  had  cured  her  of  "bronchial  pneu- 
monia, buzzing  in  the  head,  httle  colds, 
irritability  and  depression." 

The  three  most  popular  operas  in  the 
Chicago  repertoire  were  "Aid a.  La 
Traviata"  and  "II  Trovatore."  Opera  in 
English  has  not  been  to  the  taste  ol 
the  subscribers.  • 


Mr  Moore  is  not  afraid  of  digres- 
sions, which  are  mighty  interesting 
reading,  as  the  one  about  press  agents. 
How  nrany  Bostonlans  have  heard  of 
Thomas  Connolly,  of  Chicago,  by  trade 
a  plaster?  He  has  one  of  the  greatest 
collections  of  theatrical  and  operatic 
playbills  in  existence,  some  of  them  • 
going  back  to  the  1700's. 

After  a  description  of  the  new  opera ; 
house,  which   was   dedicated  without, 
speech-making  (Nov.  4.  1929).  with  a 
performance    of     "Aida,"    follows    a  | 
statistical  resume  of  the  Chicago  Grand ; 
ODcra   Company,    the   Chicago  Opera 
Association  and  the  Chicago  Civic  Op-  ; 
.  era  Company's  iJerformances,  Nov.  3. 
i  1910,  to  March  26,  1929.   This  resume 
I  includes  the  operas  given  by  Chicago 
'\ companies  on  tour;  63  cities,  1225  per- 
jformances;  cities  from  Akron,  O.,  to 
jWiihlta  Falls,  Te.x.' 


PARK 

"The  Viking" 

Varick    Frissell,    that  adventurous 
young  man  who  with  his  cameraman, 
Penrod,  lost  his  life  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  on  March  16  last,  has 
left  his  own  memorial  in  the  shape  of 
"The  Viking,"  the  picture  now  at  the 
Park  Theatre.    When  the  sealing  ship 
of  that  name  was  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite  stores,  the  lives 
of  more  than  a  score  of  men  were 
snuffed  out,  and  the  film  made  on 
that  last  trip  was  lost.    This  film,  we 
are  told,  consisted  of  retakes  of  previ- 
ous shots  which  had  not  satisfied  Fris- 
sell.   However,  that  may  be,  the  pic- 
ture as  it  stands  today  is  one  worthy 
of  serious  attention  from  old  and  young. 
In  simple,  sincere  and  effective  fasii- 
ion  It  sets   forth   plctorially   and  m 
story  the  perils  which  beset  those  hardy 
fisherfolk  of  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor, who  take  their  living  from  the 
ice-bound  waters  of  the  North  seas. 
I    The  specific  theme  is  the  annual  seal 
'hunt     The    Viking,    commanded  by 
i  Capt.  Bob  Bartlett.  survivor  of  many 
Arctic  expeditions,  starts  out  for  the  . 
sealing  grounds   with  a  picked  crew.  | 
It    is    Capt.    Bob's    boast    that  he; 
never  has  lost  a  man;  but  on  this  trip  i 
he  nearly  lost  two,  through  one  man  s  1 
hatred  of  another  on  account  of  a  girl  | 
at  Deep  Harbor,  the  home  port  'Skip- 
per" Jed  Nelson,  tough,  boastful  and 
vindictive,   played   by   Arthur  Vmson 
despises  Luke  Oram,  played  by  Charles 
Starrettt.   a   younger  man  nicknamed 
•■Tht  Jlnker"  because  ill  luck  has  fol- 
lowed evei?  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
a  share     Jed  also  hates  Luke  because 
Marv  Jo,  plaved  by  Loul'e  Hmitmgton. 
seems  to  prefer  him.    Capt.  Bob  re- 
Luke%a£sage  on  the  Vikmg  be- 
cause  of   his   unfortunate  reputation, 
but  Jed  gets  him  aboard  with  an  extra 
card,  apparently  a  Prerogative  granted 
valuable  men  on  such  trips    Jed  plans 
to  get  rid  of  Luke,  actually  shoots  at 
him  on  the  ice.    Later.  his;sun  glasses 
broken,  he  is  nearly  blinded  by  ice- 
elare     Both  men  wander  from  their 
companions,  and  it  is  Luke  who  proves 
ithe  hero,  brings  Jed  home  safely,  and 
■twins  Mary  Jo.    Not  an  epic  tale,  but 
iset  in  homelv  speech  and  well  a<:ted. 
especially  by  the  two  men. 
,    li  is  in  its  graphic,  authentic  and 
steadily    thrilling   scenes    aboard  the 
Viking  and  on  the  ice  fields  that  the 
Dicture  will  live.   Three  others  of  re- 
cent memory  are  "White  Hell  of  Pitz 
Palu  "  made  in  the  Swiss  Alps  b>  Di. 
krnold  Fanck;  "With  Byrd  at  the  South 
Pole"   and  "The   Arctic   Seal  Hunt. 
K\\  three  are  impressive,  unusual  and  m- 
dicatlve  of  fine  courage  on  the  part 


of  cameramen  and  paiunp.  n.^ 
Arctic  Seal  Hunt"  in  ccrtiini  v.ays  ' 
fv  resembles  "The  Viking."  but  It  1>  ■  ■  • 
W^founrefiects,  the  close  shou  of 

.struggles  with  man  and  steam  power 

o  fre^c  the  ship  f*'"'"  J"'?^'to^°tWck 
hor  steel  prow  cutting  into  miL^ 
masses  of  ice.  .see  men  pulling  at  a  big 
hawser    which  wears  thin  and  snaps, 

Tc  the  men  spread  out  ^^^.^'^'^J^ 
th^  iinsu<-Decting  -seals,  see  them  return 
n^  v"th  the"  pelts  and  forced  to  leave 
him  on  an  immense  ice  pan  when  a 
s  oi^  artses.    These  and  many  more 
M  on^s  are  authentic  beyond  a  doubt^ 
The  men  who  or 
more  than  mere  ^ctois,  aniatcur^r 
nrnfessional.  They  needed  a  full  meas 
"  of  agility,  strength  and  courage  ^o 
do  the  things  the  camera  discloses.  It 
wa.s  a  splendid  adventure.   More's  the 
oif^  that  Frls-sell,  the  man  behind  the 
^  'i^ievemen'?^.'"and  Penrod   the  intrepid 
nhotoeraoher,    coOld    no'J    have  been 
'^p^rec?  to  witness  the  completed  record 

of  their  work.    W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Good  Bad  Girl" 

turps  with  the  lollowiM?  <'a8t.  ^j^^.,. 

Maici;. .  ...  ■  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  ■;.,iHmPs  HaU 

B"b  H(MKlPi>nn  ,  Marie  PreroM, 

Trlxic   Rcl-vprt  Kills 

T.vlpr  ,  '  NaiK''  o'NrMi 

Mr.   Heiulprson   ,i"mps  Dnnlan 

Donovan   pjj„,  pnrriisi 

Paffanci   p-ul  Fix 

■  •  •  .■.■.  WheVler  O.nkman 

■  ■  ■• :  ;  ;.  .  GPorge  Berhnsrcr 

"'The  crime"  wave,  despite  all  pro- 
nouncements to  the  contJ^Pv^T^B^S 
signs  of  receding.  In  ''The  Good  Bad 
Girl."  current  screen  feature  at  the 
Keith-Boston  Theatre 
chance  to  see  what  kind  of  a  life  is  led 
by  a  gangsters'  sweetheart  who  tries  to 
cut  loose  from  her  past.  Truth  to  ell_ 
it  is  a  pretty  lugubrious  affan,  giving 
Mae  Clark,  the  heroine,  scaiit  oppor- 
tunity in  her  debut  as  a  star.  The  story 
is  very  reminiscent  of  preceding  films 
of  the  same  sort  and  filled  to  overflow- 
in-'  with  such  original  remarks  as.  im 
thT-ough  with  the  racket-I  m  going  to 
have  a  home  of  my  own  and  1  ve  de- 
centlv"  or  "There's  only  one  way  out 
this  business-feet  first/'  We  even  see 
the  misunderstood  heroine  surrendering 
her  baby  son  to  her  husband  s  parents 
and  going  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Needless  to  say,  this  touching  scene  fol- 
lows directly  on  an  interview  m  which 
she  had  refused  to  give  the  child  up 

Marcia  Cameron,  sweetheart  or  tne 
notorious  Dan  Tyler,  falls  in  love  with 
the  rich  and  respectable  Bob  Henderson 
and  marries  him,  after  he  has  proposed 
to  her  any  number  of  times.  Mean- 
time  Tyler  is  badly  wanted  for  a  mur-  | 
der  and  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  to; 
escape  the  police.  His  whereabouts  are  . 
betrayed  by  Trlxie,  one  of  Marcias! 
hard-boiled  friends,  but  he  believes  it  is 
Marcia  and  swears  vengeance.  Tyler  s 
friends  force  Marcia  to  go  to  see  him  in 
the  Tombs  and  he  threatens  to  have 
Bob  killed  if  she  refuses  to  testify  at  his 
trial  She  counters  with  the  threat  that 
she  will  testify  to  his  having  committed 
premeditated  murder.  Her  visit  to  the 
prison  becomes  known  to  the  Henaer- 
sons  and  Bob's  father  demands  that 
she  leave  him.  This  she  does  failing, 
however,  to  mention  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  baby  coming. 

Months  later  Marcia  Is  working  in  a 
night  club,  run  by  Tiixie's  protector, 
Pagano,  and  Mrs,  Henderson  comes  to 
her  to  beg  the  custody  of  the  child.  , 
Marcia  refuses,  but  that  very  night  ; 
Tvler  escapes  from  prison  and  comes  to 
tlie  club  to  kill  her.  Thanks  to  the 
police  he  is  killed  instead,  and  at  the 
psychological  moment,  Bob  returns  from 
Paris  to  find  Marcia.  He  had  been  sent 
abroad  to  forget  her,  but  discovered  that 
he  still  cared.  Her  surrender  of  the 
child  makes  him  realize  this  to  the  full, 
and  he  brings  Marcia  home  for  good. 

Mae  Clarke,  as  the  somewhat  exces- 
sively persecuted  heroine,  gives  an 
earnest  and  frequently  attractive  per- 
formance, though  her  lines  are  stilted 
enough  to  handicap  any  one.  One  sus- 
pects, too,  that  the  director  was  a  little 
too  much  on  the  job.  Marie  Prevost 
and  Paul  Porcasl  contribute  some  amus- 
ing comic  interludes,  but  we  would  sug- 
gest to  the  former  that  she  watch  her 
figure  a  bit  more  carefully.  Robert 
Ellis  makes  a  sinister  Tyler  and  James 
Hall  is  plump  and  uninteresting.  The 
photogi-aphy  is  frequently  well  abnve  the 
I  average.  E.  L.  H. 


MODERN  AND  BF.ACON 

"Defenders  of  tlie  Law" 

\n  all-ialldnt.-  screen  iliania  adanted  from 
the  =lclr^■  bv  HamDlon  Del  Ruth;  direeted  b.v 
.los»ph  L"\-prine:  and  in'-spntpd  by  .W.  Pay 
.Tohii.=  tiin  and  Conlinental  Pictiircs  with  llie 

p'oli.—  ("oni'niissioner   ......  .Kdmiind  Freesp 

^\u■e.  liip  lUmchter   rallierine.  Dale  Owen 

Clii.  t  of  Poliee   

i'iii>i.  Bill  Honston    •Tohn  Holland 

Top  VplPt   Robert  Gl"'  I;lpr 

W;i-  Waid   r  Ma<;  Boseli  , 

Photo-  rapher   4^:  ■;  ■  ■ -i,- ■).' 

Petpplive  Mnldonn   Phllo  M<-(.iiII<)U!rh 

^f,|.ni,P    ,  _  Paul  Panzer 

i    Several  dozen  more  gangsters  bite  the 


'lust  In  Ch'  '  "Defenders  of 

Law,"  cun  ,  .  ,  ii  feature  st  i., 
Modern  and  iicacon  theatres.  It's  get- 
ting .so  that  no  .self-rrspccting  criminal 
will  dare  to  enter  motion  picture.s  any 
more,  with  the  odds  so  ysavily  against 
him.     Thi5  time  the  liendulum  has 

.swung  back  to  the  times  when  the 
police  department  supply  the  heroism 
instead  of  the  comic  relief,  and  while 
the  chief  villain  is  painted  black  colors 
—the  hero  accuses  him  of  hiding  be- 
hind a  woman's  .skirts— he  Is  at  least 
granted  the  privilcgj  of  having  had 
I  good  war  record  and  of  pcssessing 
1  courage,  assurance  and  daring.  In  one 
of  the  early  scenes  we  thought  we  even 
glimpsed  a  bit  of  satire;  the  gang  leader 
temporarily  in  jail,  reads  a  mash  note 
from  a  susceptible  lady  who  says  that 
he  never  had  a  chance.  .  To  this  price- 
less bit,  his  cellmate  queries  sardonic- 
ally. "Would  you  be  where  you  are  now 
if  you'd  never  had  a  chance?" 

The  police  force  of  a  big  western  city, 
notified  of  the  arrival  of  a  notorious 
gangster,  Joe  Velet,  from  the  East,  takes 
him  into  custody.  At  the  station.  Capt. 
Bill  Houston  recognizes  Joe  as  a  former 
comrade  In  arms.  Just  before  Joe  is 
assisted  to  escape,  through  means  o£  a 
rather  neat  trick,  he  offers  Bill  a  , 
chance  to  join  his  mob,  an  offer,  which,  i 
for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  the  police 
department,  is  instantly  refused.  Tak- 
ing up  his  quarters  In  the  city  as  leader 
of  a  mob  run  by  an  Italian  desperado, 
Terone,  Joe  taunts  the  police  for  then 
inability  to  trap  him.  He  is  nearly 
caught,  however,  when  his  plans  for  ap- 
Ipearing  at  a  big  night  club  are  acci- 
i  dentally  revealed  by  Terone  to  a  girl  m 
the  employ  of  th;  police.  Joe  kiUs  Te- 
rone. which  brings  upon  him  the  wrath 
lof  Terone's  gang. 

In  a  tight  spot,  for  the  police  have 
drawn  a  cordon  around  his  hiding 
place,  Joe  has  the  police  commission- 
er's daughter.  Alice,  to  whom  Bill  is  er.- 
gag-sd,  kidnapped,  and  tries  to  dick  with 
Bill  to  be  allowed  a  getaway  in  return 
for  her  safety.  In  terror  for  Alices 
safety,  the  commissioner  orders  the 
police  cordon  withdrav/n,  but  m  the 
hour  that  he  has  lef..  Bill  and  his  men 
attack  Joe's  gang;  Bill  and  Joe  fight 
their  last  combat,  this  time  on  opposite 
sides,  and  Bill  is  the  victor.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  action  in  the  film  and 
not  much  acting,  but  it  manages  to  be 
exciting  more  frequently  than  the 
other  time-worn  plot  would  suggest. 
John  Holland  and  Robert  Gleckler.  as 
police  captain  and  gang  leader,  respec- 
\tlvelv.  handle  their  respective  assign- 
ments well.  Catherine  Dale  Owen  plays 
fa  conventional  heroine  conventionally, 
(and  Mae  Busch,  not  seen  for  many 
i  months,  doss  admirably  in  the  brief  role 
;of  the  disguised  policewoman. 
'  Also  on  the  program  is  "Gods  GUt 
to  Women."  in  v;hich  Frank  Fay  dis- 
ports himself  in  his  usual  fashion,  as 
an  irresistible  Don  Juan  among  dozens 
of  ladles.  Including  Laura  La  Plante, 
Louise  Brooks  and  Joan  Blondell. 

E.  L.  H. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Cain  and  Artem"  ■ 

Silent  P.reen  drama  based  on.a  st.ory  b.v 
MaNim  Gorki;  piodueed  by  Sovkino.  rtirected, 
bv  p  p  Petrov-Bvlov  and  presented  by 
Amkino  with  the  XoUowing:  cast: 

C-iin    Emil  Gall' 

\V,^m  Nikolai  fJimonov 

wdm^n  Yn  the  niarket  place.  ■  El'-na  E?orova 
Her  husband  Geoij-'e  Lvarov, 

Maxim  Gorki  writes  profound  and. 
very  long  drawn  out  novels,  more  con- 
cerned  with   the  workings   of  men's 
minds  than  with  their  actions.  Thus, 
when  one  of  his  stories,  such  as  "Cain  , 
and  Artem."  no^V  showing  at  the  Fine 
Arts   Theatre,    is   transferred   to  the 
screen    the  result  is  apt  to  be  more 
than  a  little  tedious.   The  film  in  ques- 
tion tells  an  Interesting,  rather  pitiful' 
story  of  a  man's  regeneration  through 
friendship,  and  it  Is  done  in  the  now  , 
familiar  Russian  manner,  with  much  | 
whirling  of  the  camera  and  frequent 
isuperimposing  of  photographic  images. 
What  the  director  has  done  more  than  _ 
[anything  Is  to  catch  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  squalor  and  the  sordid  lifo 
in  a  miserably  poor  Ruslan  village  about^, 
30  years  ago.    One  can  almost  feel  thci 
dirt  and  sense  the  vileness  cf  the  man-' 
ner  in  which  the  people  hved,  content, 
perforce,  because  they  knew  no  other 
sort  of  existence. 

The    two    principal    characters  are 
Cain,   a  pathetic  httle   Jew.  despised 
and  persecuted  bv  the  rest  of  the  coin- 
munity.  and  Artem,  a  big.  blond,  hand 
some  giant,  with  an  eye  for  the  womci 
and  no  ideas  beyond  eating,  drinkin 
and  fighting.    A  woman  in  the  marke  ^ 
jplace  falls  in  love  With  him,  and  in  re- 
'venge  her  singularly  revolting  husbanc< 
ihas  Artem  made  drunk  and  then  as- 
'  saulted  and  left  for  dead.   The  despised 
Cain  rescues  him.  takes  him  to  his  ^ 
1  house  and  restores  him  to  health.  While 
(convalescing,     Artem     learns  many 
i  things  and  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of   books.    Gradually  his  mind 
I  awakens  and  with  it  a  deep  affection; 
for  Cain.    Finding  the  same  men  tor-^ 
menting  Cain  who  had  tried  to  kill 
him.  Artem  tries  to  destroy  them  aU 
and  is  only  restrained  by  Cam.   In  th/ 


citcmcnt  of  machinery.  "  CTcnsldering  the  music 
of  Varcse,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  throws  his  hat  in  the 
air  and  indulges  in  noisy  squeals  of  joy.  Th-^ 
works  of  the  seven  men  are  homogeneous,  yet 
each  has  individuality. 

One  who  has  heard  music  by  any  one  of 
these  composers,  or.s  who  h?..<;  accepted  Stra- 
vinsky, ProkofiefT  and  the  better  works  ty 
Honegger,  Milhaud  and  Hindsmith,  may  wrll 
rub  his  eyes  reading  Mr.  Roscnfeld's  dithyram- 
bic  prais3  qf  tho  seven.  He  might  find  their 
works  barren  of  ideas;  lacking  in  firm  structure 
as  well  as  sensuous  beauty,  deep  emotion,  im- 
pressive strength,  poetic  feeling,  spirituality;  an 
inability  to  invent  a  melodic  line  of  any  length ; 
me  piciuie  reiams  an  iia  uiimioiii-  a  deliberate  shunning  cf  the  obvious  but  a  sub- 

for  the  story  is  told  quickly  and  withi  stitution  of  repeated  patterns  without  signifi- 
sub'?lues"a'nd°an-  almc^"  compTet^  'r":  cance;  constantly  shifting  rhythms,  restless,  cx- 
liance  on  graphic  pantomime.  Jan-1  plosive,  often  crude  instrumentation.  And  at 
nlngs's  depiction  of  the  great  hulking,'  th3  risk  of  being  called  an  old  fogey,  he  might 
good-natured  acrobat.  Boss  Huller,  who,  dismiss  the  seven  as  insufficiently  prepared  ex- 
perimenters without  definite  aim  and  purpose. 


nd,  one  leaves  tliem  standing  on  the^ 
river  bank  watching  the  sunset.  The 
acting  of  the  simple  story  is  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Nikolai  Simono/ 
in  particular  giving  a  most  interesting 
and  revealing  portrayal  of  Artem's 
character  and  his  growth  from  mere 
brutishnes  to  the  strength  that  comes 
of  compasison.  Almost  equally  fine  is 
the  meek  and  forgiving  Cain,  as  played 
by  Emil  Gall. 

Also  on  the  bill  there  Is  a  return  en- 
gagement of  "Variety.'  the  UFA  film 
which  made  Emil  Jannings  almost  as 
famous  in  this  country  as  he  had  been 
abroad.  Despite  the  pasage  of  time, 
the  picture  retains  all  its  dramatic  force 


took  such  a  fearful  revenge  on  the  man 
T^'ho  stole  his  sweetheart,  is  still  one  of 
the  finest  performances  that  has  been 
contributed  to  the  screen.  The  scene  in 
which  Huller  kills  Artinelli  ^vith  his 
bare  hands  after  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  let  him  fall  from  the  trapeze 
has  yet  to  be  surpassed  for  breath-tak- 
ing hoiTor.  The  sequences  showing  the 
life  in  the  carnival  an  the  amazing 
trapeze  stunts  are  as  effective  as  they 
ever  were.  Jannings  remains  one  of 
'he  few  actors  who  can  keep  ore  en- 
thralled without  the  need  of  speaking  a 
single  word.  E.  L.  H. 

AT  THE  THEATRES  TONIGHT 
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"NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Paul  Rosenfcld's  "Musical  Portraits"  (1920) 
and  "Musical  Chronicle"  (1923)  showed  that  he 
was  neither  a  hidebound  conservative  nor  a 
wild-eyed  revolutionary.  He  was  not  timid  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions;  he  was  seldom 
superficial  in  judgment.  Music  was  to  him  an 
art,  not  a  trade,  but  he  was  not  obsequious 
towards  composers,  even  when  they  have  been 
hailed  as  great. 

His  article,  "The  New  American  Music."  pub- 
lished in  Scribner's,  is  therefore  the  more  sur- 
prising, for  he  now  appsars  as  the  enthusiastic 
champion  of  composers  belonging  to  the  ex- 
treme left  wing.  He  names  seven  men,  Ruggles 
and  Sessions  of  New  England,  Copland  of  New 
York,  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  Villa-Lobos  cf  Rio 
d3  Janeiro,  Chavez  of  Mexico  and  the  Italo- 
Frenchman  Varese,  now  of  New  York.  Music  ; 
by  Copland  and  Sessions  has  been  performed 
here  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  mentions  Co  well,  whos-3  "ex- 
traordinary sonorous"  piano  concerto  was  "last 
season's  most  important  American  production"; 
McPhee,  a  Canadian;  and  others,  among  them 
the  Americans  Blitzstein  and  Citkowitz,  who 
make  "impressive  pledges."    As  for  the  older 
American  music,  it  is  "feeble  in  feeUng  where 
it  was  relatively  distinguished  in  style,  as  in 
the  work  of  MacDowell  and  Loeffler,  an*  heavy 
in  style  where  it  was  virile  in  expression  as  in 
that  of  Horatio  Parker."    He  admits  that  their 
works  "compare  favorably  with  the  contem- 
mrary  European  musical  product";   that  the 
-  v  mowment  is  still  "spotty  and  uncertain." 
These  new  Americans  do  not  arrive  at  the 
"articulation"  of  their  ideas  by  the  "circuitous 
route  of  theorj'."    It  may  now  be  asked,  how 
many  of  these  composers  have  musical  ideas. 
Tliey  are  far  mere  intuitive;  they  express  "the 
ro.ning    world-feeling    spontaneously."  Thun 
l  aey  remind  us  by  their  works  of  the  bassoon 
i)layer  in  the  Negro-minstrel  show,  who  replied 
vhen  he  was  asked  what  he  was  about  to  play: 
"Anything  that  comes  out."    In  the  composi- 
tions   cf    Villa-Lobos    there    Is  "Gargantuan 
laughter,   buffoonery   and  drunkenness."  The 
.^ymphony  of  Sessions  is  "easily  the  best  piece 
of  its  class  produced  in  America."  He  is  "trucu- 
lent and  harsh."    Ruggles  in  certain  works  is 
■  all  elevation  and   apocalypse."  yet  there  is 
"Emersonian  homeliness,  roughness  and  good 
humor,"  not  to  mention  "affecting  exuberance, 
tApestry-like  denseness  and  mysterious  seduc- 
iiveness,"  while  works  by  Harris  recall  "gerani- 
ums cn  the  unpainted  window-sills  of  hiil  farm- 
houses."  While  Copland's  sonorities  are  full  of 
■'stony,    metallic"    effects,    "shrill,  cock-crow 
themes";  a  kind  of  Spartan  art;  there  is  the 
vaulting  impulse  of  American  life  and  th''  ex- 


y^--,  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

tf  By  PHILIP  HALE       '  J  i  '  \ 

Mo/e  than  40,000  newspaper  clippings  con- 
cerning plays,  performances,  actors  and  act- 
resses have  been  given  by  Edwin  F.  Edgett  .o 
Harvard  University's  theatre  collection.  It  is 
said  that  he  began  to  collect  these  clippings 
"more  than  forty  years  ago."  Did  he  hand 
these  clippings  over  with  a  pang?  Did  he  feel 
that  he  was  being  swamped  by  them,  or,  know- 
ing their  value  to  historians  of  the  drama,  and 
eager  to  enrich  his  college,  did  he  wish  them 
more  securely  housed? 

A  New  York  lawyer,  having  300  scrapbooks 
filled  with  clippings  about  noteworthy  events  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  feels  himself  obliged  to 
leave  a  seven-room  apartment  for  a  house  In 
the  country  where  there  wiU  be  room  for  his 
treasure.  Joseph  R.  Kathrens  of  West  Milton 
O  built  a  house  for  his  reference  library  of 
clippings,  which  contains  more  than  100,000 
pages  If  they  were  placed  end  to  end,  he  says, 
forming  a  pennant,  they  would  float  from  the 
Empire  building's  mast  in  New  York  twenty 
miles  into  New  Jersey,  with  an  east  wmd. 

If  clippings  are  of  great  value  to  journalists, 
biographers  and  historians,  they  may  also  serve 
novelists,  Charles  Reade  portrayed  himself  In 
his  "Terrible  Temptation"— which  at  the  time 
of  publication  as  a  serial  was  regarded  as  an 
outrageously  immoral  story— and  described  his 
huge  collection  of  scrapbooks  which  aided  him 
in  descriptions  and  in  the  "invention"  of  scenes; 
also  in  refuting  critics  who  accused  him  of  ex- , 
travagance,  of  presentation  of  the  obviously  im- 
possible. In  his  "Put  Yourself  in  His  Place." 
incidents  in  his  account  of  the  breaking  of  al 
dam  were  laughed  at,  but  the  most  "incredible" 
actually  occurred  in  the  Williams^nim  flood. 

A  collection  of  clippings  is  noj/  merely  a 
■  matter  of  scissors  and  paste.  How  will  it  easiest 
aid  the  collection  of  his  work— if  they  are  kept 
in  files,  how  is  the  one  important  for  the  day 
or  the  hour  to  be  found  at  once?  If  they  are 
preserved  in  scrapbooks,  there  is  the  necessary 
indexing.    Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

Not  every  one  has  Charles  Reade's  ability 
to  weave  newspaper  clippings  into  vivid  narra- 
tion. George  Bernard  Shaw's  play  "Press  Cut-  i 
tings"  was  compiled  from  the  editorial  and  cor- 
respondence columns  of  daily  papers  during  the 
women's  war  in  1909.  The  censor  objected  to 
the  characters,  to  Shaw's  employing  personali- 
ties; the  censor  might  with  more  reason  have 
condemned  the  play  as  undrama'tic. 

Walt  Whitman  praised  the  animals  for  not 
being  demented  with  the  mania  of  ownin3 
things.  In  our  younger  years  there  Is  joy  in 
collecting,  In  mere  possession;  as  one  realizes 
that  it  Is  time  to  set  one's  house  in  order.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  dispose  of  a  collection,  what- 
ever its  nature  may  be,  without  regret.  Will 
there  be  due  care,  generous  appreciation  aftef 
the  parting?  Of  this  Mr.  Edgett  may  be  as- 
sured. 


METROPOLITAN 
"Young  Sinners" 

An  all-Ulkin?  screen  <><'"'«$f /f^J^  Harn? 

Gene  Gibson  norolhv  Jordan 

Constance  Sinclair    reeilia  Toft  i  = 

iMr.s.  Sinclair  —a  limps  Kirkwon  l 

I  John  Gibson  •  •  -  ^^Wnnind  Bree. ; 

Trent    .  L„cipn  Privai 

Baron  you  Konitz  i».  •■^]^„,"d  H.oy 

Butler  .  .  •..>«•••    >;„i.a  Lane 

Maes-ie  McGuire    Castle 

Pne   ••'"**'*■  V.'.'." John  Arledfre 

my  .    .  Eddie  Nneent 

.ll.V.Tvonne  Pellptier 
\         David  Rnliins 

y  "J....Gaylord  Pendletmi 

'  *".■.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.'.."■   Billy  Sutts 

It  wsts  Thomas  Meighan  who  made 
Young  Sinners."  HOW  showing  at  the 


J  

Bud 
Mad  STB 
Tommy 
Kcrgie 
Tim 


Metropolitan  Theatre.  ^^^J^^^J-l 
Thomas  Meighan  and  a  mce^c^kmg^ 

named  Hardie  Al^'.^^g^it  It^  Thomas, 
with  his  screen  debut.  off  the 

;  however,  ^ho  really  ^  ^gught- 
honors.  and  by  his  easy  m  brogue, 
ful  sense  of  l^"'P°'^„^"°-Jble  character  in 

of  any  kind  that  ne  i^tures  can 
screen  for  ^^^-Cms  tiUa.  "Young 
stand  more  players  UKe  m 

Sinners"  Is  a^^.^l^^V/l'^onable  solution 
which  offers  ai.^!."^}y/Que"tlon-what  Is 
of  the  often  disputed  (lueslion 

the  best  thing  to  ^^t  '^fnl  or  women 
who  is  never  without  drinK  ^.^j^j^, 
and  never  with  any  sori  ^         ,.  ^ved 

on  the  stage,  ^°^?J='the  ramlflca- 
successful,  even  ttiougb  tbe^^  ,y 

tl(>ns  f  *^^|;^Yng  Now  that  it  has 
)  original    J^^^^^^'  the  plot  Is  un- 
reached the  screen^  ^^^^^^ 

changed,  ^'^t",^*'^ mountain  scenery 
attractive  y^e^s  oi  ^^^r  lively 

in  the  winter  cutter' race  Intro-, 

speedboat-coastguard  cutter^  ^^^^ 

duced  m  the  opening  reeUt^^^^j^^^^e 
'  is  a  youth  who  ^  always 

.things  because  his  father  n 
given  him  everythmg  he  ^ 
cept— so  we  aie  i"^^",  r^ese  poor  little 
demanding.  SoJ^.f  "^Y'  Se  us  with 
rich  children  fail  to  msp^^ 

much  pity,  jut  f^ri  t/  drown  his  grief 
himself  .and  tried  to  "^^'"^.^getheart 

in   <l'^'P^*'l°5^iaTr  engaged  herself  to 

?iSn"  TorMcbuTre^  put  some  , 

sense  into  him.  protesting  Gene  to  ' 
,    Tom  escorts  the  protesung  ^^^^^^  i 

■  the  Adirondacks,  alter  m  , 
him  out,  cures  him  of  r^  i^es 
drink,  restores        t^J^^f '"^at  a  real 
him,  to  short,  an  idea  oi^^^ 

father  should  ^.^  ^^^.l^nce  who  arrives 
blandishments  of  Constance,  w 

from  New  Yoi-k,,,^Xly  resolutions, 
from    l^is   ""f^r^  trTlets  Gene  knock 
^.'Jm^^V'l^'  a^S^^^.ht.  and  the 
,wo  younglsSners  prepare  for  matrl- 

-moment  Thomas  Meighan 
From  the  rnoment  j.  picture  is 

steps  before  t>je  Camera  the  P.^^^  ^^^^ 

his  by  right  of  ^^^f'^^^ry  much  in- 
work  Hardie  Albright  very^^^  ^ 

gether  succeed  James  Klrkwood, 

■.SaVfKnd'Edmund  Breese^_ 


Vvv. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Women  of  All  Nations" 

,-ill-talUins  . screen  o"medy  devis^^d  ^ 

cast:    ^,  Victor  McLatlen, 

gersl.  FlafE   vjdmund  I>owe 

  Qii'i'l'   Greta  Niseen  i 

  El  Brendei; 

,  rift  Dorsay 

 ■.:'.  Mariorie  Wbile 

i-ce  Wee  ,  T.  Roy  Barnes 

r'aptaiu  of  Maiuie*   gg|^  Lugosi 

Prince  Hassan   Humphrc."  Boftai  i 

  Joyce  Compt"" 


Klsa 
()l«'n 
Fill 
Pee 


KlUi    .  Jesse  De  VorHU.i 

T/.zie    ^  Chai-lci!  Jndcls 


Leon 


^ss^^  i'c,  ,  , 

Chai-lc!!  Jndcl 

Those' who  plan 'to'  attend  "Women 
of  All  Nations,"  now  showing  at  the 
uptown  and  Qlympia  theatres,  will  find 
their  old  friends.  Flagg  and  Quirt,  in  ^ 
much  the  same  positions  as  they  as- 
sumed in  "What  Price  Gloiy'  and  The 
cock  Eyed  world."  The  only  difference 
this  time  is  that  they  are  very  hmi  ed 
on  their  swear  words,  the  edict  hav  ng 
gone  forth  from  some  Olympus  to  the 
effect  that  they  can  only  address  one 
another  In  such  terms  as"01d  pineap_ 
nie'"  or  "Old  custard"',  both  of  which 
are  at  once  followed  by  the  phrase: 
KndyoM  know  what  I  mean  by  that! 
if^wor^  out  fairly  well,  save  that  aj 
marine  without  a  gopd  long  ft^n^  ^5 
blue  language  doe-sn't  seem  quite  nat 

"''The  Dicture  itself,  which  met  with  all 
kind'l'orapproval  at  its  initial  showmg 
vesterdav  is  another  rambling  cfrron^ 
Ife  that 'starts  nowhere  in  Particular 
and  ends  the  same  way.  The  tv^o  pug_ 
nacious  marine  sergeants  flght  one  an 
nthpr  all  over  the  map,  from  war-time 
?^anc^a  glhnpse  of  which  Is  shown  m 
o^ilnl  r^l-to  a  Mediterranean 
iport  abounding      jjarems.    Of  course, 
there  are  lad  es:    Dozens  of  them,  m 
eluding  the  well-known  Fifl  Dorsay  and; 
the  lets  well-known  but  extremely  at- 1 
tracthe  Greta  Nissen.   There  ar  fights 
ei    heTdies.  there  are  quarrels  ove^ 
insults  real  and  imaginary,  there  is 
r^ugh  and  tumble  humor  and  a  com-; 
p°ete  absence  of  plot.    Much  of  It  is, 
extremely  funny  and  none  of  it  is  to 
be  t^ken  seriou.sly.   We  wondered  a  bit 


■  ;"  ■  ;  -  i  !;i  lUKUii.  de- 
spite f  l.i'jfis  proim.so  to  bring  him  home 
saf*-— for  sucli  fiiisodcs.  wlUi  the  violent 
"  i  i-:;rh  they  make  (or  sympathy  in  the 
of  raucous  laughter,  are  out  of 

■J  Ins  time  we  see  «  prologije.  with 
FlagR  and  Quirt  quarrrllng  in  France, 
riie  next  sten  is  Nicaragua,  then  comes 
Brooklyn,  followed  by  Sweden  and  flnal- 
:/  by  Turkey.    In  Sweden  Uie  marines 
i  iiair.M  over  a  very  charminp  and  vl- 
blonde,  Elsa,  who  talks  the  cat 
'  :^e  In  preference  to  any  other.  The 
■'vn\A\  of  her  gigantic  fiance,  Olaf,  ef- 
tectually  breaks  up  the  party.  Later  on 
in  Turkey,  Flagg  and  Quirt  meet  Elsa. 
now  the  wife  of  Prince  Hassan,  and 
spend  .some  exciting  hours  calling  on  ' 
her  within    the  Jiarem.     Of   course, ' 
Prince  Hassan  returns  unexpectedly  and  I 
there  Is  a  wild  to  do,  with  every  one 
miaowing  at  the  wrong  time.  Eventual- 
ly the  soldiers  escape,  and  the  picture 
ends  mth  their  march  out  of  the  city. 

As  usual,  Flagg  is  the  butt  of  Quirt, 
though  he  gets  in  a  very  neat  little  bit 
of  revenge  when  he  forces  the  latter 
to  re-enlist.  Victor  McLaglen  Is  his 
usua!  swaggering,  thick-headed  quarrel- 
some self,  an  excellent  foil  for  the 
smoother  and  slightly  more  successful 
rascality  of  Edmund  Lowe.  Greta  Nls- 
sen,  returned  to  the  screen  after  a  long 
absence,  Is  decidedly  pretty  and  gives 
every  promise  of  being  a  most  satisfac- 
tory comedienne  in  a  film  calling  for 
fewer  shieks.  El  Brendel.  as  a  comic 
marine  with  a  pet  monkey,  is  more 
amusing  than  usual,  and  Bela  Lugosl 
stalks  impressively  through  the  last 
reels  in  the  robes  of  Prince  Hassan.  We 
are  told  that  "Women  of  All  Nations" 
te  the  last  Flagg  and  Quirt  scrap  and 
that  the  next  time  Mr.  McLaglen  and 
Mr.  Lowe  appear  together  they  will  be 
on  the  police  force.  Tlieyll  be  just  the 
same,  however,  whatever  uniforms  they 
^ar.  E.  L.  H. 


•  1  111  1)1  Annie  Olson,  the  family 
sfi  vant  wlio  had  been  secretly  married 
t(.  Joyce's  kid  brother,  Bill.  Why  this 
awkward  twist  was  applied  remains  f 
niy.stery.  And  why  it  was  necessary  u 
interpolate  a  burlesque  police  raid  or 
a  roadhouse,  with  its  noises  and  clattei 
and  confusion,  is  even  less  comprehen- 
sible. If  Miss  Davies  and  Mr.  Leonard 
thought  they  were  making  the  piece 
livclirr  and  funnier,  they  probably  know 
better  by  now. 

..The  acting  is  no  Instance  Is  more 
than  commonplace,  save  as  noted  above 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gleason.  Even  Polly 
Moran,  as  Bertha,  the  substitute  serv- 
ant, could  be  comic  with  the  few  lines 
and  bits  of  business  allotted  to  her  In 
the  play  this  was  a  fat  part,  joyously 
amusmg.  W.  E  .G. 


lOEW'S  STATE 
'let  a  Wise  Child" 

-n. talking-    scrern    comnrly  adapted 
',.  PJ^y    of  same    name  bv 

K    Johnson;  directed  by  Robert  7,. 
Hid  presented   b.v  Metro-Goldwyu- 
■    with  the  lollowine  cast: 

 Marion  Davies 

,„i  ir'«.'n»,;  Sidney  Blaeltmer 

J  1,?°'  •  James  Gleason 

..■„'•  Polly  Moran 

„,,:„■•  Lester  Vail 

,      c,  ■  ,„  Jfarie  Prevoat 

,;v„^'"''<"i  Clara  Blandifk 

 Johnny  Arthtir 

,     ,  Hilda  Vanrhan 

,  r\.  ^^""'^'eb.v  Robert  Mi-Wade  i 

 Ken  .\lexander 

■     '   Emily  Fitzroy 

I;  s  a  wise  playwright  who  can  recog- 
ize  his  ofTsprlng  when  the  omniscient 
oUywood  director  puts  it  on  the  screen. 
1  the  present  Instance  it  is  to  be  sus- , 
:cted  that  Miss  Davies,  who  can  be  ' 
ilrly  likable  or  the  most  exasperating  ' 
nong  the  minor  comediennes,  accord- 1 
e  to  her  moods,  induced  her  director  j 
•  cut  loose  from  Mr.  John's  script  and  I 

film  "It's  a  Wise  Child "  as  Mack  i 
rmjett  would  have  done  it  10  years 
.0.  In  other  words,  a  comedy  which 

no  stage  of  its  existence  would  bear  ] 
Ke  scrutiny  es  a  work  of  highly  in-  : 
Ulgent     construction,     and  which 
'ed  its  stage  success  to  the  wizardry 

Its  producer,  the  late  David  Balasco, 
d  to  a  cast  so  carefully  coached  that 

slapstick  lines  became  scintillating 
ms  of  wits,  has  now  been  abased  to 
ivesty,  with  Miss  Davies  as  the  chief 
ender. 

If  the  film  producers  had  been  con- 
it  to  confine  action  and  lines  to  the , 
gmal  and  had  exercised  more  care  in' 
•ting,  the  result  might  have  been 
"'i""^?,      ^h^*''      laugh  at  least 
•adonally.    But  after  the  first  five' 
nutes,   when   we   see   the  heroine 
Mining  wildly  through  the  streets  In 
automobile  which  she  Is  supposed  to  ' 
trj'ing  out  with  intent  to  purchase, 
1  wmdmg  up  with  a  collision  with  a 
in  her  own  yard,  It  is  evident  that 
is  not  going  to  be  well.  Thereafter, 
plot  1.S  taken  apart  and  thrown  all  ' 
r  the  place,  with  one  solitary  char- 
Bnzation  that  by  James  Gleason  of 
*    u-'-  ice  man,  remain- 

to  brighten  an  otherwise  dull  80 
;utes  of  contemplation  of  the  screen 
sure,  the  central  idea  has  been 
toed,  indirectly,  in  the  play  Joyce 
'Jder  to  break  her  engagement  to  old 
*j  Appleby,  the  tovm  banker,  per- 

*°  ^P"""^  that  she 
aDout  to  become  a  mother,  thereby 
Ming  her  tune-serving  lover,  young 
<Mn.   as  a  selfish  cad,   and  old 
as  a  self-centred  money-wor- 
^3€r  and  drawmg  to  her  side  as  her 
champion   good  old    Steve,  the 
XiT'I'l^"''  "^'^"^  always  had  loved 
.  ^",  <=o^age  to  sly 

imtu  tho  big  test  came.    In  the 
scandal  emanates 


MAJESTIC 

"Fighting  the  Slavers" 

At  the  Majestic  Theatre  last  evening, 
a  slightly  incredulous  audience  of  large 
size  watched  the  unfolding  of  a  film 
entitled,  "Fighting  the  Slavers,"  a  pro- 
duction designed  to  combat  that  no- 
torious evil,  the  white  slave  traffic. 
Everything  was  done  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  vigor,  with  such  vigor  indeed, 
that  It  was  rather  exhausting  to  watch 
With  the  exception  of  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  which  take  place  in  a  New 
York  police  court,  the  picture  Is  with- 
out conversation,  but  the  pantomime 
is  so  emphatic  that  the  actors  appeared 
to  think  that  they  were  playing  for  an 
audience  of  children.  Not  a  point  was 
missed  anywhere;  the  subtitles  and  the 
explanatory  voice  of  an  invisible  lady 
saw  to  that.  What  needed  no  explain- 
ing, however,  were  the  brief  glimpses 
of  the  cities  of  Budapest,  Athens  Berlin 
and  Constantinople.  The  beautiful  har- 
bors and  the  ancient  buildings  told 
their  own  story. 

"The  prologue  shows  two  men  and  two 
girls  m  court  on  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct;  it  soon  appears  that  they  are 
barely  acquainted  with  one  another  and 
that  the  men  were  trying  to  take  their 
companions  into  a  house  of  ill-fame 
To  teach  the  girls  a  lesson,  the  judge  * 
consents  to  the  showing  of  a  film,  just 
brought  back  from  a  League  of  Nations 
conference  by  a  public-spirited  -W'oman 
This  film,  which  occupies  the  major ' 
portion  of  the  production,  shows  the 
various  methods  by  which  the  white  ' 
slavers  obtain  their  victims.    Girls  are 
lured  from  home  with  the  bait  of  vaude- 
ville contracts,  given  work  in  cabarets 
and  then  kidnaped.    This  Is  for  girls 
of  the  poorer  classes.    For  those  of 
higher  social  position  there  is  a  scheme 
by  which  they  can  be  engaged  as  travel- 
ing companions  by  women  engaged  in 
the  traffic.    This  is  what  happens  to 
Mary  and  Irene,  the  principals  in  the 
story.  They  fall  victims  to  Wolf  Sanka  I 
an  unprepossessing  gentleman,  who  has 
a  perfectly  lovely  time  changing  his  dis- 
guises—and changing  it  in  very  de- 
tailed fashion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
interested  spectator. 

Mary  and  Irene  have  all  sorts  of  ad- 
ventures and  are  only  rescued  after  a 
good,  old-fashioned  police  round  up  and 
a  fist  fight  between  Irene's  fiance  and 
Sanka.  To  point  the  moral  more  fully 
Mary  dies  from  Sanka's  bullet  and  we 
are  promptly  brought  back  to  New  York 
and  the  helpful  lady  in  the  police  court 
Report  goes  that  the  police  of  various 
European  countries  assisted  In  making 
this  film  and  tliat  actual  participants 
m  and  victims  of  the  white  slave  trade 
took  some  of  the  parts.  It  would  have 
been  considerably  more  effective  if 
actors  had  been  engaged  who  could 
have  conveyed  some  sense  of  reality  to 
their  roles.  Last  evening  the  delighted 
spectators  took  to  hissing  every  appear- 
ance or  new  disguise  of  the  villain, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  very  emotional 
moments  and  cheered  loudly  at  the 
windmill  arm  swinging  of  then-escuing 
hero.  "Fighting  the  Slavers"  cannot  be 
taken  in  any  other  light  save  that  of 
propaganda;  as  motion  picture  enter- 
tainment it  is  quite  outmoded  in  tech- 
nique and  in  execution.         E.  L.  H. 


CONCERTS 


■  And  we'll  'all  di  ink  strong  beer. 
Johnny  fill  up  the  bowl." 
1  lie  ending  of  each  verse,  aa  sung 
in  the  streets  of  our  northern  atates. 

ran: 

"And  we'll  all  get  blind  drunk 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home." 
The  original  lines  were  thus  strength- 
ened. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  "The  Rambling 
Rake  of  Poverty"  a.v  Riing  at  schools 
and  colleges  was  a  vulgarized  version. 
Was  the  original  of  English  origin?  Was 
t  like  "One-eyed  Riley. "  an  old  Eng- 
ish  convict  song?  The  true  "Ta-ra-ra- 
i)oom-de-ay"  was  never  sung  in  a  repu- 
table American  theatre  by  Lottie  Col- 
lins or  any  other  actress. 

Dr.  wuiiam  Braid  White  has  photo- 
graphed the  sound  wave  of  Niagara 
1-alls;  'the  deepest  bass  tone  I  have 
heard  yet  in  natural  phenomenon  It 
is  a  general,  pei-vading  continuous  ba.ss 
tone,  which  rises  and  falls  through  an 
interval  of  about  a  minor  third  from 
30  to  35  to  42  cycles.  It  has  a  definite 
second  harmonic,  an  octave  higher  fol- 
owing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground 
tone. ' 

■Thunder,  he  says.  Is  pitched  consid- 
erably higher,  at  50  cycles  up  to  300 
Middle  C  is  2ei  cycles.  The  wind  moans 
at  150  to  600  cycles;  the  surf  roars 
at  100. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  Boston  or- 
ganist, Eugene  Thayer,  wrote  a  learned 
article  in  which  he  gave  in  notation 
the  lowest,  the  fundamental  note  of 
Niagara.  Who  was  the  western  poet 
that  wrote  the  opening  lines  of  tlie 
verses 

"Niagara,  Niagara, 

You  are  a  staggerer"? 
Eugene  Thayer  was  a  brilUant  organ- 
ist at  the  time  when  Lefebure-Wely's 
and  Edouard  Bati.ste's  off'ertorles  were 
battle-horses  in  recitals.  He  was  an 
excellent  musician,  a  brUIiant  Impro- 
viser. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernest  Newman  had  this  to  say  about 
a  once  favorite  composition:  "Miss 
Myra  Hess  and  the  orchestra  gave  us 
a  very  pretty  petformance  of  that  very 
pretty  piece  of  bourgeois  German  ro- 

•       -^sJoyce  afshelcatlsa  m^Hh!^?,^  innocence,  that  should  always 


until  the 
8n  version 


the 


The  Montreal  Gazette  gives  the  words 
01  the  Canadian  versions  of  "Tramp 
Tramp,  Tramp"  and  "When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home"  ("Johnny  Pill 
up  the  Bowl";  sung  at  the  time  of  the 
(Fenian  raids. 


Francesco  Berger,  who  is  now  in  his 
97th  year,  has  contributed  several  ar- 
ticles to  the  London  Times  about  musi- 
cal life  in  London,  His  last  article  is 
entitled  "The  Ceremony  of  tlie  Plat- 
form: Concert  Manners  and  Memories." 
He  speaks  of  bowing:  how  Liszt  did  it 
I  profoundly  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
region  of  his  heart,  and  a  "stereotyped 
grm  on  his  face";  Thalberg,  with  aris- 
[  tocratic  dignity:  Rubinstein  stumbled 
towards  the  piano  "as  though  just 
awakened,"  and  at  the  end,  not  wait- 
ing for  applause,  he  stumbled  back 
again;  Buelow  carried  a  closed  opera 
hat  under  his  left  ai-m  in  the  daytime 
and  at  night. 

When  we  saw  Buelow  in  this  country, 
he  did  not  bring  hi  a  hat.  but  before 
playing  he  took  off  slowly  his  white , 
gloves,  looking  at  the  audience.  Jcachim  , 
in  Berlin  when  he  conducted  an  orches- 
tra— he  was  a  stupid  conductor — en- 
tered with  a  topper  in  his  hand,  wliich 
he  put  dowii  by  his  desk.  In  the  inter- 
mission he  took  the  hat  with  him.  but 
brought  it  in  again  for  the  next  piece 
on  the  program. 

Women  pianists,  savs  Mr.  Berger, 
wore  long  skirts  which  had  to  be 
brushed  aside  so  that  they  could  use  the 
pedals.  Sophie  Menfcer  carried  her  last 
will  atjd  testament  and  valuable  jewels 
in  a  reticule  hanging  from  her  waist, 
hidden  among  her  volumincois  skirts. 
Antoinette  Sterling,  the  singer,  intro- 
duced plain  walking  dress  at  matinees 
discarded  artificial  flower.s  for  a  head 
dress.  She  even  "ventured  tlie  perilous 
journey  of  ascending  to  the  platform 
without  male  assistance  of  any  kind." 
Accompanists  at  concerts  were  formerly 
known  as  "conductors"  part  of  their 
duty  was  to  lead  on  the  women  per- 
formers. Siins  Reeves,  the  tenor,  was 
"the  first  singer  of  high  reputation  who 
maintained  that  he  had  ex.cuted  his 
share  of  the  contract  when  he  had  sung 
what  he  had  promised  to  sing,  and  that 
it  was  an  absolute  imposition  to  demand 
more.  NoWces  might  avaU  themselves  of 
encores  as  short  cuts  to  popularity,  but 
it  was  not  consistent  with  an  artist  of 
established  fame  to  do  it." 

Playing  v,-ithout  notes  at  concerts  is 
new  regarded  as  necessary.  "Some  of 
1  lie  greatest  pianists  of  the  nast  never 
indulged  in  such  cheap  e.vhibitions  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  copy,  by 
knowing  the  music  thorouehly.  may  be 
desirable,  but  to  make  a  study  of  memor- 
izing Is  a  rueful  waste  of  time." 

We  have  heard  Clara  Schumann  play 
T^ith  notes  on  the  rack.  Pugno  plaved 
with  notes  before  him.  On  one  occasion 
his  memory  had  failed  him;  remember- 
ing this  accident,  nervous,  he  afterward^' 
always  had  the  notes  before  him.  Pach^ 
mann  played  concertos  from  notes, 
he  sometimes  for  a  joke  place  the 
bottom-side  up.  He  depended  mcr/ q 

j  success  on  loose  gems  which  he  cairie* 
in  a  pocket,  to  give  color,  he  told  us. 
I  to  his  interpreution.  Janotha.  the  plain-,' 
1st,  carried  a  prayer  book,  and  put  16 
on  the  piano.  Ludwig,  the  baritone  ai 
devout  man.  singing  in  oratorio,  read  hla 
prayer  book  while  the  chorus  or  other 
soloists  were  at  work.  What  prima' 
donna  in  opera  was  the  first  to  cariw  a. 
lace  handkerchief  and  flourish  it  in  try- 
mg  or  joyous  situations?  Jane  Cowl 


sported  a  hiindkerchle^  throughoiI^'Arl 
and  Mr.i.  Bottle  '  the  opening  night,  but 
she  was  .•suffering  from  a  cold. 

In  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday  th« 
linotype  made  us  speak  of  "Mr.^,  Charles 
A.  Ellis's  opera  company.  For  "Mrs." 
read  "Mr." 

Mine.  Baisova  of  the  Moscow  Opera, 
who  finds  that  she  sings  best  when  re- 
stricting hcr.self  to  one  meal  &  day, 
would  have  found  favor  with  Dr.  Oeorg» 
Pordyce,  the  18th  century  physician  and 
chemist.  Pordyce  believed  that  man 
should  feed  only  once  in  24  hours  to 
maintain  the  height  of  physical  and 
mental  efficiency,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  practiced  what  he 
preached.  But.  though  he  fed  once.  h« 
fed  squarely.  According  to  stories  told 
by  his  contemporaries,  at  4  o'clock  every 
afternoon  he  would  arrive  at  Dolly'a 
Chop  Shop  in  PatemoBter  Row  to  dis- 
pose of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  rump 
steak,  half  a  boiled  capon,  a  plate  of 
fish,  an  appropriate  quantity  of  bread 
and  potatoes,  a  quart  of  strong  ale,  a 
bottle  of  port,  and  a  glass  or  two  of 
brandy.  Thus  stoked  he  would  go  off 
to  deliver  a  lecture,  spend  half  the  night 
reading,  writing,  or  experimenting,  rise 
nfter  a  brief  rest  to  conduct  classes  for 
his  students,  and  not  another  thought 
to  food  until  4  P.  M.  came  around  once 
more.  It  is  not.  perhaps,  surprising  to 
learn  that  he  "died  of  disorders  con- 
nected with  gout."— Manchester  Guar- 
dian. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Edith 
Ma.^on  aiter  her  divorce  from  Mr.  Po- 
lacco  married  Dr.  Bernstein.  He  stated 
when  she  sued  for  di\-orce  from  him 
that  Mr.  Polacco  demanded  that  h« 
would  compel  her  to  refrain  from  eat- 
ing pie  and  smoking  cigarettes.  Now 
that  Mr.  Polacco  and  Miss  Mason  are 
happily  re-united,  does  he  allow  her  to 
eat  pie,  even  for  breakfast  if  she  in- 
sists on  it?  As  they  are  now  living  out- 
side the  pie-belt,  there  can  not  be  a 
pie-rift,  apple,  custard,  mince  or  lemon 
meringue  m  the  artistic -domestic  lute. 

Richard  Strauss  has  adapted  Schu- 
mann's 'Carneval'  for  orchestra."  Ha 
is  not  the  first.  When  the  Ballet  Russ« 
performed  "Carneval"  In  Boston  tha 
piano  music  was  orchestrated. 

Even  travestied,  Handel  is  glorious: 
it  is  impos-sible  for  any  maltreatment 
wholly  to  destroy  that  structural  integ- 
rity. He  ts  like  a  cathedi-al  still  stand- 
ing in  the  age  of  reason.  Perhaps  he 
ought  to  be  content  with  an  Immortality 
of  193  years;  no  one  else  has  reached 
that. — The  Observer,  apropos  of  "Israel 
in  Egypt"  poorly  performed. 

Rene  Richard  describes  Magda  Tag- 
liafero  as  the  most  beautiful  pianist  in 
the  world.  "How  often  have  we  suffered 
from  skilled  hands,  joined  to  ma65i\'e 
arms;  virtuosos  heavier  than  a  grand 
piano;  ugly,  women  who  contradict  the 
harmonious  strains  they  Invoke!" 

The  composers  who  know  or  care 
about  the  voice  are  few;  they  have  not 
themselves  sung,  like  Schubert,  Gounod 
or  Sullivan,  and  do  not  know  by  instinct 
how  a.  singer  feels.  They  are  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  man  trj'ing  to  \\Tite  a  nowl 
Iwho  does  not  love  to  be  with  and  to 
Iwatch  his  fellow  men.  Some  of  them 
'lignore  a  vital  matter  like  tessitura,  and, 
ias  Prof.  Dent  .says  with  blunt  truth,  the 
jcompcser  who  does  that  "is  a  fool." 
(With  no  composer  to  write  for  her  and 
no  audience  to  discern  her  merits,  it  la 
not  surprising  that  the  prima  donna 
does  not  think  It  worth  while  to  exist. 
There  is  little  left  for  her  to  do  but  to 
"declaim";  for,  as  Wagner  said  at  a 
BajTeuth  rehearsal,  "we  want  no  sing- 
Ine  here."  He  was  not  the  only  one 
who  did  not  know  that  true  declamation 
can  only  exist  on  a  basis  of  singing. — 
A.  H.  Fox,  Strangway.s. 


COLONIAL-TREiMONT 

SEASON,  1930-31 
Appended  Is  a  summary  of  the  at- 
tractions presented  during  the  season 
just  closing  at  the  Colonial  and  the 
Tremont  Theatres,  with  one  entry  from 
the  now  extinct  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE:   "Fine  and 
,  Dandy,"  two  weeks.  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  13; 
I  "Sweet  Adeline,"  three  weeks.  Sept.  15 
j  to  Oct.  4;  "Smiles,"  three  weeks,  Oct. 
27  to  Nov.  15;  "Strictly  Dishonorable," 
jfive  weeks.  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  31;  "EUza- 
beth  the  Queen,"  two  weeks.  Theatre 
Guild.  March  9  to  21;  "Cherries  are 
Ripe."  three  weeks.  AprU  6.  to  25;  "The 
Admirable  Crichton."  one  week.  May  4 
to  9;  "He,"  closing  Theatre  Guild  sea- 
son, two  weeks.  May  11  to  23. 

TKEMONT  THEATRE:  "Hells  An- 
gels," 10  weeks,  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  8; 
"Merchant  of  'Venice"  (Maurice  Mosco- 
vitch).  three  weeks,  Nov.  19 — 29;  "Green 
Grow  the  Lilacs,"  Theatre  Guild,  two 
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By  PHILIP  HAX,E 

•'High  Hat,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Viva  Tattersall  and  Sidney  Toler, 
T\ill  be  played  here  for  the  first  time  tomorrow  night  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre. 
Entitled  "Ritzv,"  the  play  was  produced  at  Atlantic  City  on  Feb.  3.  1930. 
The  players  were  Ernest  Truex,  Edgar  Smith;  Miriam  Hopkins,  Nancy  Smith; 
Katharine  Renwick,  Tillie;  J.  H.  Brewer,  Mr.  Peabody;  Josephine  Evans, 
Louclla  McKenzie;  Effie  Afton.  Maude  Mooney:  J,ohn  Junior,  Oscar  Mooney; 
Sidney  Riggs,  Charlie  McKenzie.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  spoke  of  "Ritzy" 
a,s  "revamped  from  the  'Dress  Parade.' " 

The  story  is  simple,  but  one  that  gives  opportunity  for  amusing  situ- 
ations, portraits  of  every  day  human  beings,  and  homely  philo:ophizing. 
Smith  and  his  wife  are  hard  up,  when  they  learn  that  they  inherit  froin  a 
r:ch  uncle.  Then  they  splurge.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  willing  victim  of  dress- 
makers and  impoi-ters;  her  husband,  enjoying  golf,  joins  an  expensive  club— 
small-to^vn  newspapers  would  say  an  "exclusive"  club— buys  a  new  car  and 
says  good-bye  to  the  insurance  office.  When  he  has  purchased  an  estate 
pn  Long  I&land,  he  finds  that  his  wife  has  decided  on  a  Westchester  house. 
They  high-hat  their  old  friends.  By  the  way,  when  did  "high-hat"  first 
enrich  the  vocabulary  of  slang?  The  dictionaries  know  of  persons  who  "have 
on  high-heeled  shoes."  Farmer  and  Henley's  says  the  phrase  is  an  "Amer- 
icanism." Possibly,  but  we  never  heard  it.  One  reads  that  the  Smiths  In 
"High  Hat"  are  afflicted  with  "swankomania."  What  finally  happens  to 
them  will  be  learned  by  the  audience  at  the  Wilbur  tomorrow  night. 

"  We  saw  "Fi-iendship"  at  the~Ti-emont  last  Wednesday-.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enlarge  on  Mr.  Greenough's  excellent  review  of  the  first  perform- 
ance here,  yet  one  or  two  notes  may  be  permitted. 

How  rare  it  is  to  find  a  comedian  of  Mr.  Cohan's  talent  and  popularity, 
when  he  has  written  a  play,  giving  fat  lines  to  another  member  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  Watson,  and  the  most  dramatic  scene  to  still  another  member, 
Mr.  Fischer.  The  latter  portrayed  a  German  not  often  seen  on  the  American 
stage  of  today,  the  German  who.  only  a  delicatessen  tradesman,  rather 
abrupt  if  not  rough  in  manner,  is  sensitive  about  the  honor  of  his  family; 
unable  to  understand  his  silly  son  who  prates  of  "individualism"  and  the 
right  to  live  one's  own  life  in  defiance  of  the  conventions.  That  Mr.  Fischer, 
well  acquaintfed  with  the  stage  in  Germany  and  with  the  middle-class  Ger- 
mans who  for  generations  have  had  sound,  if  sometimes  narrow  ideas  about 
the  conduct  of  hfe,  should  present  this  type  dramatically  and  make  Rudolf 
Steinert  a  living  being,  rather  than  a  mere  stage-man  is  not  so  surprising 
as  is  Mr  Cohan's  insight  into  what  might  be  called  the  psychology  of  the 
role  Mr.  Fischer's  portrayal  of  Steinert  is  one  of  the  high-lights  of  the 
season  now  closing.  Yet  there  were  m.oments  in  the  performance  last 
Wednesday  night  when  a  'few  in  the  audience,  evidently  regarding  him  as 
only  a  German  comedian,  and  therefore  a  "funny  man,"  laughed  when  they 
should  have  been  moved  by  the  unaffected  pathos  of  his  scene  with  his 
conceited,  insufferable  son.    Tliis  son  was  capitally  portrayed  by  Clifrord 

As  for  Mr  Cohan  the  actor,  his  ease,  grace,  poise  are  so  natural  that 
one  might  say  he  is  not  acting,  but  is  the  man  of  his  entertaining  story. 
His  artistic  taste  and  discretion  prevented  him  from  any  openly  sentimental 
pride  in  his  daughter,  to  whom,  as  a  beginner,  he  gave  only  a  minor  part, 
which  she  filled  acceptably  and  in  a  charming,  simple  manner. 


This^correspondent  deserved  ati  ansv^er,  for  he  Inclosed  an  envelope—"! 
presumably  stamped— for  a  reply.  After  Mr.  Lockridge  had  recovered  from  | 
the  shock,  he  answered  by  asking  questions:  Something  of  Ibsen's,  O'NciU's,  | 
Shaw's,  Pirandello's,  Howard's,  Anderson's,  Kelly's,  Barry's?  And  then  Mr. ! 
Ixjckridge  said  the  correspndent's  guess  was  as  good  as  his.  "The  greatest ' 
play,  dear  J.  M.  M.,  is  that  which  made  the  shivers  run'mo^st  excitedly  up  j 
and  dowTi  your  spine;  that  which  sent  you  forth  from  the  theatre  least  [ 
conscious  of  the  mundane  tilings  about  you,  forgetful  of  space  and  time  and 
the  jostling  crowd;  freest  from  all  small  memories  of  your  own  life;  swept  i 
furthest  up  the  slope  of  Olympus,  so  that  you  may  look  down  like  a  god,  | 
hut  with  pity,  upon  the  helpless  but  sometimes  gallant  struggle  of  men.  It 
a  play  which  you  have  seen,  not  read,  and  I  would  not  be  too  eager  to 

production  out.   A  play  is  a  play  only  on  the  stage.   It  is  unfair  to 

^  it  by  any  other  standards." 

misplaceeThomage    1      ^  "SS^ 

The  municipality  of  Paris  honors  the  illus- 
.rious  dead  by  affixing  a  tablet  to  the  houses 
vhere  one  was  born,  or  lived,  or  died.  A  few, 
peeks  ago  it  was  the  turn  of  Maupassant.  A 
ablet  was  placed  on  the  facade  of  an  old  build- 
ng,  No.  19  Rue  Claudel,  stating  that  he  lived  j 
liere  from  1878  to  1881.  There  were  Impressive 
:eremonies.  There  was  a  noteworthy  attend- ! 
ince — president  of  municipal  council,  prefect  of 
tie  department  of  the  Seine,  representatives  of 
Iterary  societies.  There  was  a  gush  of  eloquent 
lulogy.  "The  little  corsetlere  from  the  ground-  ^ 
loor  shop  at  the  right  and  the  ample-sized 
nilliner  from  the  ground-floor  shop  on  the  left 
pere  both  in  tears." 

It  Is  now  proved  by  records  of  the  court  that 
Haupassant  lived  at  No.  17,  not  No.  19,  but  the 
jlaque  has  not  been  shifted.  There  are  other 
lablets  in  the  neighborhood  with  which  Thiers, 
Hurger,  Auber,  Balzac,  Turgenier,  Berlioz,  Du- 
nas  and  others  are  associated  in  memory.  The 
lisheartening  question  now  comes  up:  Are 
liese  tablets  all  on  the  right  houses? 

Aa  with  houses,  so  with  graves.  The  dead 
ire  not  always  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Grave- 
rards  know  resurrectionists  working  for  civic 
mprovement.  Old  tombstones  are  illegible.  The 
learching  antiquarian,  the  genealogist  may  be 
nistaken.  And  so  those  of  a  future  generation 
nay  shed  the  tears  of  sensibility  in  honor  of 
me  unknown  to  fame.  As  was  the  case  with 
i^rtemus  Ward  at  Stratford-on-Avon  "  'And 
his,'  I  said,  as  I  stood  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
Stratford,  beside  a  tombstone,  'This  marks  the 
ipot  where  Ues  William  W.  Shakespeare.  Alars! 

md  this  is  the  spot  where   '    'You've  got 

ihe  wrong  grave',  said  a  man— a  worthy  vil- 
ager;  'Shakespeare  is  buried  inside  the  church.' 
Oh,"  I  said,  'a  boy  told  me  this  was  it.'  The 
toy  larfed  and  put  the  shillin  I'd  given  him  into 
lis  left  eye  in  a  Inglorious  manner." 


The  Manchester  Guardian  found  the  ma,vor  of  Chicago's  announcement 
that  he  wouldsnot  permit  performances  of  "On  the  Spot"  if  he  found  the 
play  crude  and  uncomplimentary  rather  a  lark. 

"The  mayor's  intention  to  'suppress  all  plays  and  movies  showing  Chi- 
cago as  a  crime-ridden  city'  is  admirable— and  also  rather  easier  than  sup- 
pressing the  crime  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  will  be  much  of  a  de- 
privation to  the  citizens;  why  worry  about  the  absence  of  crime  on  the  stage 
when  vou  can  probably  sec  crime  on  the  sidewalk  round  the  corner  of  the 
next  block.  'On  the  Spot'  is  the  right  stuff  for  tame  and  timid  suburbs  like 
Didsbury  or  Golders  Green,  but  in  Chicago  the  public  taste  probably  runs 
to  love  stories  and  'happy  ever  after.'  Sob-stuff  rather  than  crime-stuff  is 
the  correct  fare  for  gangsters,  and  the  mayor  of  Chicago  is  probably  doing 
not  only  the  right  but  the  proper  thing  by  his  citizens.  'Crime?  said  the 
ostrich,  snuffling  heavily  through  the  sand,  'Well,  I  can't  see  a  trace  of  it  in 

our  theayters,  anyway.'  "  ^  

Paris  Midi  announced  that  "the  giant  Queen  of  N2w  York  night  clubs, 
T^xas  Guinan  is  determined  to  visit  London  with  her  20  beautiful  goats. 
The  \%Titer  had  thus  translated  into  French.  "Complete  with  her  20  beauti- 
ful kids,  etc." 

When  Shakespeare's  "Coriolanus"  was  recently  produced  by  William 
Poel  in  London  as  one  of  his  platform-stage  performances,  he  dressed  Sara 
Allgood's  Volumnia  in  the  pompous  18th  century  dress  with  powdered  hair 
3nd  wide  feathered  hat.  The  Romans  sported  cocked  hats  and  epaulettes; 
the  Volsces  wore  turbans  and  oriental  robes;  the  tribunes,  legal  wigs  and 
gowns.  And  Coriolanus!  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  "a  near-naked 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  in  a  leopard  skin  and  not  much  else."  Mi-.  Poel 
thinks  that  "the  apparent  aim  of  the  play  is  to  show  the  ageless  spirit  of 
militarism,"  and  so  costumes  of  the  18th  century  and  Napoleon's  wars  are 
not  incongruous.  Was  it  not  he  who  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  introduced 
Greek  generals  smoking  clay  pipes?  ,        „  rf,«^ 

The  dramatic  critics  of  New  York  should  rot  complain  of  the  PuUtzer 
prize  gomg  to  "Alison's  House,"  for  the  award  has  furnished  them  end 
of  copy.  Articles  of  mild  disapproval  and  .ravage  protest  with  here  and  there 
a  timid  indorsement  have  followed  one  the  other  in  quick  and  tiresome  suc- 
cession. Mr.  Holworthy  Hall  writes  that  the  prize  should  have  gone  to 
Channing  Pollock  who  "has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  America  to 
make  the  theatfe  a  power  for  good"— as  "every  educator  and  clergyman  in 
America  knows." 

Mr  Richai-d  Lockridge  wrote  a  half-column  in  the  Sun,  answering  a 
correspondent  who  asked:  "Of  all  the  modern  plays  which  you  have  either 
seen  or  read,  which  do  vou  consider  the  greatest?  By  modern  I  mean  from 
(and  including)  Ibsen  to  the  present.  By  greatest,  I  do  not  mean  from  the 
point  of  view  of  'good  theatre,'  but  judged  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  play 
itself:  i.  e.,  without  reference  to  how  well  produced." 


weeks,  Dec.  8-20;  'The  Apple  Cart," 
Theatre  Guild,  three  ^^eeks,  Dec.  29  ta 
Jan  10:  "A  Month  in  the  Country, 
Theatre  GuUd,  two  weeks,  Jan.  12—24; 
"It's  a  Wise  Child,"  two  weeks,  ^n  26 
to  Feb.  7;  "City  Lights,"  four  andone- 
half  weeks,  Feb.  20  to  March  21;  ThuJ- 
ston,  the  Magician,  two  weeks,  Apni 

13  25:  "Friendship."  now  current,  ee- 

ginning  May  12,  ending  June  8. 

MOLLIS  ST.  THEATRE:  "Subway 
Express,"  thi-ee  weeks,  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  11. 

FIFTH  WEEK  OF  POPS  I 

Last  week  the  POP,  concerts  in  Sym-j 
phony  hall  passed  the  half  way  mark^ 
nf  their  46th  season.  ^  J 

piog?ams  of  interest  are  announce^ 
bv'  Arthur  Fiedler  for  the  comuig  fifth 
week  At  the  third  Sunday  concert^  a 
wiek  from  tonight.  Gershwm's  '  Rhap-, 
Tody  in  Blue. "  wlUi  Jesus  Maria  San-, 
loma  as  soloist,    will  be  repeated  by, 
fgene'rat   request.    On    this  program 
'"Mediterranean,"  by  Arn°ld  ^f^^' irst 
English  composer,    will  have  fj^- 
Boston  performance.       The  P'Of/^^m 
wm  al!so  "include  Tchaikovsky's  Pathe  - 
ir"  svmphony.  and  samt-Saens  s  Am 
malf  carnival,"  in  ;vhich  the  Pi-encl^ 
composer    humorously    desciibes  tne 
LiS^  cocks  and  Hens,  Torto^es  Ele- 
phant, Kangaroos,  P^ponages  with  long 
ears,  the  Cuckoo,  Avlarj-,  Pianists,  ana 
the  Swan. 

MOKrr.^T  EVEXIW,  TONE  1 
Hungarian  March.   "Bakoczy  ■^-^J.f^^?,',] 

Ball€t    Smte.  .  ,  .  •  •  ■  ,  """I"  .  .Dvorak 

slaiofiio  Dance  >o.       ••    Rossiin 

WUliam    Ten.    Overture. .. -^j^  —^  ^^l^^,. 
Scheherazade.   Tina'^   ■;  -.W.  wirrior'- 
Czardas  Irom  '  Ghost  of  the     a' ""J,.„^fn,an 
Tji,,«  .,.G€r£hwin 
«''^^^°<'^,pTan?'^V;,o.-Mr.-8a„ro.a, 

Star,  and  ^ ^-j^-a 

Father  of  ■^^';:""':;-  ,¥*'n?prture . . " '  '■  VllrUo?. 

Ihe  Roman       '"^I'  ^P   I>Ube.« 

La  Source,  Ballet  ?mle.._  . -  -^  jj  j  ^^^.^ 
Boston  Stiuaie  and  Coniyaes  viuu 

Warren  W.  Adams.  Director  ^^^^j^j^j 

E«rjTtian   Ballet   TrhaiUovskv 

Marchc   <lave    •   ;  'piub  Male  (;iioir 

Boeion  S(iiiaj;e  and  (-oWPaa*  t-wo  ^^^^^^c 
selection.  '■^in?,.R'''ft,  •  •■niir  Czibnlka 
?rX^sSd<S!^iSipomov.Ivanov 


WEDKESDAY  EVENING 

Militarv    Polonaise  Chooin-GIazounov 

ilS^Simer  N.rht  s  Dream.  Overmre^^^^^^^^^^ 

Rosamunde.  Entr'acte   '^'"''bS 

Carmen,    Fantasia    ,  '•^un^niln 

Ponatine    Transatlanlmue  ^*"|?,?e 

^f?!.^^.  ^a?^?^j;;fr'";;  Tchai« 

"^'^.Vlud^X  Danv>i.e;  Walt.  A 
Fifth  Hunfrarian  D.ince  in  G  minor.  .BraSmf, 

THURSDAY  EVENING  ' 
Radci7,ky,  March   Strauss 


,  Mendelssohn 
Rachmaninoff 


i  rinsal  s  CaW,  Overture 

1  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor  .-— ,  c 

'  .lau  "on  and  Delilah.  B^cchanale  Saint-Saens 
Entrance  of  thfi  Guests  into  the  Warttmis, 

••Tannhaufcr"    ,  ^r.-woiUovB  liv 

Andante    Cantab'.le   T  htitnvSuv 

Fourth  Svmphon.v.  Fihla*  TchaiKovskj. 


Doctnnen.  Waltz  .  fH^Sllfa 

?onr  o(  the  Volpa  Barremen.Arr.  I'f.J^^hia 

PanaderoE,  Spanish  Dance  Glazounov 

FRIDAY  EVENING 
E!   Capitan,    March  vm^i, 

B&a^^''^"'.°'"'""':::::Li"t-He?f-i 

Fan,sa!t',c  Srmphony;  March  to  the  S«j^t:^_^ 

Borodin.  "Ballet ' '.  1 1    '■  ■'  ■  N- '  Tcberejnh. 

^"fsolo  violin,  or^ah!  harp'^nd'  strings) 

D'ie  Fledermans,  Oyertuve  

Rose  Marie,  Selection  , . .  .   si.rau" 

Vvlne,  Woman  and  Sonc    ^^a'l^- ■  •a„<;a„ell 

Onlv  One  Vienna,  March  ..Schrameu 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

Carmen.   Prelude   '^Ji\\r,, 

fhe  Roman  Carnival.  g^-'S'''tu-e^--  Berlin,. 
k  Mid^mmer  Nieht  9  Dream,  SeherzO;  ^j^,^ 

'The  Deluse.    Prelude.  Saint-Sa«n' 

Violin  f,olo:  J.  Theodorowicz 
Danse  Macabre,  S.vmphomc  Po^J>';,S»^n*;=a^V,- 
Ballet  of  the  Hours,  .  "Gioc-onda' 

Victor  Herbert  Favorites  ^TriiiVi 

Artists'   Life,   Waltz  •Thomas 

Mirnon.  Entr'acte    nS-e^ 

Bolero  

Steii?  Senr 
SUNDAY  EV.^NING  '  ^    .  „ 
Srmphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  'P»tJ|j{f^„v,^ 

Mediterranean    .....  .  •  ■  q  •  z  • ' '^'^ 

(Kirst  lime  in  Boston) 

The  Animals-  Carnival  ®*Gershw-in 

Rhap60d,v   m   Blue  .  •  •  i  ■  j.- 

Piano  solo:  Mr.  Sanroma 
I  Repeated  bv  rcau"?ll 


1 


FENWAY  AND  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"Quick  Millions" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
from  the  original  story  by  Rowland 
Brown  and  Courtenay  Terrett:  directed 
by  Rowland  Brown  and  presented  by 
Fox  with  the  following  cast: 


■ae  Jin  It 


"-miili. . 
M.nliey.  .... 
Kirlt   

'>ne  is  willing  to  accept  "Quick 
•is''  as  screen  entertainment  easy 
'  liroiigli  because  of  several  obvious 
!  Ill,  it  will  pa.ss  JUS  one  of  the  best 
.if  the  current  crop  of  ■hoodlum'  fictions. 
When  it  comes  to  cold  analysis,  however, 
■  Quick  Millions"  Is  a  three-sided  affair 
which  never  carries  through  to  any  one 
ennvincing  or  loRlcal  conclusion.  In 
other  words,  the  scenarists  have  crowded 
sn  much  stuff  into  their  allotted  screen 
time  that  thry  are  unable  to  accomplish 
whatever  tliey  had  in  mind.  There  is 
"pe  central  character,  for  instance, 
'  BuR.s"  Raymond.  If  he  had  been  con- 
.-tantly  in  the  foreground,  with  other 
pliases  of  the  picture  set  in  as  back- 
cround  and  atmosphere,  we  might  have 
had  a  second  "Little  Caesar"  or  another 
Scorpio,  out  of  "The  Secret  Six." 

Instead,  "Bugs"  must  rely  upon  the 
.shrewd  coinic  and  dramatic  Investiture 
which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  him,  whenever 
possible,  to  hold  his  own  against  odds. 
For  in  attempting  to  cover  so  much 
sround,  to  introduce  so  many  angles  of 
the  racketeering  game  hitherto  ignored 
by  the  films,  such  as  illegal  control  of 
a  city's  trucking  business,  coercive  tac- 
tics in  obtaining  monstrous  rake-offs  in 
building  construction,  and  even  en- 
dangering the  health  of  children  and 
poor  people  by  an  enforced  advance  in 
the  price  of  nJll*,  the  scenarists  have 
often  left  "Bugs"  cooling  his  heels  in 
the  green  room,  so  to  speak.  And 
again,  they  have  chosen  to  introduce 
propaganda  through  the  medium  of  in- 
dignation meetings,  in  which  a  disgusted 
district  attorney  tells  his  fellow  citizens 
that  they  are  yellow  because  they  sub- 
mit to  the  racketeers:  and  later  one  in 
which  'big  business'  gets  together,  con- 
feises  that  it  has  paid  extortionate 
levies,  and  promises  to  do  so  no  more. 
Neither  of  which,  it  might  be  added, 
gets  anywhere  as  far  as  the  picture  is 
concerned.  Wlien  it  Is  ended,  the  rack- 
eteering Is  going;  on,  with  a  new  leader.  ^ 

However,  "Quick  Millions"  is  no  or- 
dinary film,  from  many  viewpoints.  Its 
characters  are  freshly  conceived  and 
well  acted:  its  dialogue  has  point  and 
humor  and  color;  its  scenes  have  been 
directed  and  photographed  with  clarity 
and  effectiveness,    ne  of  its  aggrava- 
tions is  a  tendency  to  leave  loose  ends 
Jimmy   Kii-k,   right   hand   man  for 
"Bugs,"  kills  a  man  whom  the  'extras'- 
call  Shires.    This  man  has  not  figtired 
in  the  story.   We  are  not  told  why  he  is 
killed.    We  cannot  even  identify  his/' 
features,  for  the  camera  shows  him  at'^ 
a  piano,  with  only  his  creased  trousers}.' 
snowing,  as  Jimmy  enters  from  a  dis-S  ■ 
tant  doorway,  advances  slowly,  and  fires 
There  are  other  sijnilar  breaks,  to  be-'' 
wilder  those  to  whom  the  story  is  the 
thing. 

Mr.  Tracy  Is  splendid  as  "Bugs,"  the 
truck-driver  who  tries  to  whip  a  traffic 
pollcrman,  gets  a  black  e.ve,  and  declde,<i 
to  go  after  big  money.  He  has  brains, 
a  grim  sense  of  humor,  and  an  over- 
whelming conceit.  As  he  goes  upward, 
he  neglects  his  girl,  Daisy,  he  ignores 
nls  pals,  becomes  'high  hat.'  would  ac- 
quire a  society  girl  who  has  graduated 
Wellesley,  whose  brother  erects 
the  bui  dings  from  which  "Bugs"  exacts 
hte  toll.  By  all  the  laws  of  gravity 
„„"^^..M'"'f^?;  3^  speedily  as  he  went 
up  Nails'  Markey  shot  him  in  an 
automobile  as  they  were  on  their  way 
o  the  church  where  Dorothy  Stone  was 
to  be  married.  "Bugs"  was  going^  to 
kJdnap  her,  but  "Nails"  didn't  approve 
Mr.  Wray  is  forceful  as  the  building 
f°ntractor,  Mr.  Raft,  who  once  danced 
m  night  clubs,  portrays  a  new  type  of 
gangster  realistically.   Miss  Eilers,  who 

Dlais''fh'^"'l-^"'°.V^y  P'"^"^  woman, 
oiAr'^®  discarded  Daisy  succinctly 

giri  with  class."  E  q 

KFTTH.Rn.STniV 

Party  Husband" 

fr^  f ''-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
r2^f."'^  ^^"^^  °^  the  same  name  by 
s  JJ^^  ^^'■''^'^  '^^^'^ted  by  Clarenc? 

wftlni^e^^o'llS^cfst'^ 

:£hcS-::;:::::::;.-s---^>^ 

S*r  Dorothy  Peterson 

£r„    -^"s  Donahue 

5"-   Helen  Ware 

Horace  Purcell    Donn  Cook 

^^"''"'1   •   Pant  Porcasi 

Bee  Canfield    Mary  Doran 

 -■  Barbara  Weeks 

Those  who  fear  that  the  screen  is 
constantly  endeavoring  to  upset  the  old 
standards  of  marriage,  should  take 
comfort  from  "Party  Husband."  By  the 
time  this  film  has  come  to  an  end,  the 
protagonists  have  concluded  that  mono- 
gamy i,s  the  best  policy  and  that,  if  you 
wish  to  be  happily  manied,  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  carry  on  flirtations 
outside  the  matrimonial  pale.  When  the 
bride  and  groom  announc--  early  in  the 
story  that  "We  .shall  be  modem  in  mar 
riage:  we  .shall  retain  our  individual 
1/ standing,"  the  bride's  mother  is  wor- 
(_ried,  for  she  maintains  that  people  mav 


n<^er  at  marriage,  1)11?  they  h.-ive  Tdiihfl 
o  .substitute  for  it."  Eventually,  of 
ourse,  she  proves  to  be  right,  the 
voiingcr  generation  takes  Us  spanking 
meekly  and  settles  down  to  conjugal  fi- 
delity. It  all  sounds  nice  and  ea.sy  and 
almost  too  satisfactory  to  be  true. 

Laura  Duell,  reader  In  a  publLshlnz 
house,  marries  Jay  Hogarth,  who  ar- 
ranges rcdio  broadcasts.  They  agree 
to  make  no  objections  to  mutual  flirta- 
tions, and  aura  doesn't  even  protest 
when  -she  brings  Purcell,  her  employer, 
home  to  the  apartment  and  finds  h^r 
husband  kissing  a  pretty  girl.  She  is- 
n't always  so  amiable,  however,  for 
when  Kate,  a  former  .sweetheart  of 
•Jay's  who  still  loves  him,  announces 
that  .she  is  out  to  win  him  back,  Laun 
after  first  planning  to  let  htm  go,  de- 
cides to  teach  him  a  lesson  instead. 
Needless  to  say,  she  remains  faithful 
to  Jay  throughout,  although  giving  ev- 
ery indication  that  she  is  not,  but  Jav, 
whose  own  conscience  is  far  from  clear 
turns  righteous  and  leaves  her.  Hi.s 
departure  is  but  momentary,  however, 
for  when  he  learns  that  Laura  has 
gone  off  on  the  night  boat  with  Purcell, 
he  pursues  them  in  Jiaste,    When  he 

does  find  her,  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  more  recriminations,  and  the  mar- 
riage appears  to  be  on  the  rocks  for 
good  and  all. 

In  the  end,  it  Is  Mrs.  Duell  who  fin-  ,• 
ally  lectures  them  into  common  sense, 
ending  her  remarks  with :  "Your  gener- 
ation isn't  strong  enough  to  be  bad!" 
and  Jay  and  Laura,  repenting  their 
silly  behaviour,  make  up  their  quarrel. 
Miss  Mackaill,  not  quite  as  slim  as 
heretofore,  walks  pleasantly  through  | 
part,  speaking  her  lines  with  clarity  I 
.Tud  commendable  sincerity.  James 
Rennie  does  well  enough  as  Jay,  and 
Donn  Cook  supplies  satLsfactory  counter 
attraction  as  Purcell.  Dorothy  Peter-' 
son  plays  the  pursuing  Kate  and  Mary 
Doran  is  a  beguiling  little  flirt.  The 
settings  are  handsome  in  the  modern- 
istic style  so  popular  at  the  present 


iTcas^. 

Florf:n<  (,■  Ai  .1. .  .  J,  <  , ,  i  .i  h  ■  n;  i.'  , 
.Joan  Bennett  and  Anthony  BushelL  as 
tiie  romantic  love  interest,  and  David 
Torrcnce  as  the  unyielding  head  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
notable  bill  that  deserves  one's  atten- 
tion. E.  L.  H. 


time. 


E.  L.  H. 


"Hallelujah" 


FINE  ARTS 


An  all-talkinr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Kins  Vidor  from  a  scenario  by  Wanda 
Tuchock:  directed  by  King-  Vidor  and  pre- 
sented by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  -with,  the 
following  cast; 

Zeke  Daniel  Haynes 

Chick  Nina  Mae  McKinney 

Hot  Shot  i  William  Fountaine 

Parson  Harry  Gray 

Mammy  Fannie  Belle  DeKnisht 

Spunk  Everett  McGarrity 

Missy  Eose  Victoria  Spivey 

Seen  briefly  in  Boston  liiore  than  a 
year  ago.  King  'Vidor's  "Hallelujah"  re- 
turns for 


Hi 


a  week's  engagement  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre  to  head  the  double 
bill.  This  remarkable  film,  showing 
Negro  life  as  it  exists  without  relation 
to  the  white  race,  remains  one  of  the, 
most  solid  and  enduring  achievements' 
of  the  talking  films.  Not  without  dif- 
ficulty was  it  made,  for  the  actors  threw 
themselves  into  their  work  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  they  ruined  several, 
microphones.  The  cast  is  all  Negro  and- 
admirably  selected,  the  plot  is  fairly- 
simple  and  given  to  rambling  more  thani 
a  little,  but  the  acting  and  the  majority' 
of  the  incidents  carry  such  dramatic^ 
conviction  that  minor  defects  are  for-' 
gotten.  The  camp  meeting,  the  hysteri- 
cal revival  scene,  the  baptism  in  the 
river  are  portrayed  with  tremendous 
natural  fervor  and  true  abandonment 
of  emotion.  The  director's  success  in 
bringing  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
Negro  before  the  camera.,  without  dis- 
tortion or-pver-emphasis  is  tremendously 
to  his  credit. 

Briefly,  the  story  tells  how  Zeke,  the  , 
oldest  son,  goes  to  market  with  iiiSiA-' 
brother  to  sell  the  year's  cotton  crop, 
is  inveigled  into  a  gambling  game  by 
the  effoi-ts  of  Chick,  a  common  but 
attractive  decoy,  lo.ses  his  money,  is 
made  drunk  and  finally  kills  his  brother, 
not  knowing  what  he  is  doing.  Stunned 
with  horror,  he  becomes  a  preacher  and 
conducts  powerful  ^revival  meetings  at 
one  of  which  Chick,  who  had  come  to 
jeer,  remains  to  weep  and  to  be  con- 
verted. Zeke  forgets  religion  and  mar- 
ries her.  They  are  hafipy  until  Chick's 
former  confederate.  Hot  Shot,  returns 
and  takes  her  away.  Zeke  pursuses 
them.  Chick  is  thrown  from  the  wagon 
and  dies  in  his  arm.s,  and  Zeke  kills 
Hot  Shot  after  a  grim  chase  through 
the  swamps. 

The  acting,  particularly  that  of 
Daniel  Haynes,  as  the  fervent,  sincere 
but  backshding  Zeke,  and  Nina  Mae 
McKinney  as  the  fascinating  little  Chick, 
is  of  a  high  order.  Miss  McKinney,  in 
particular,  is  so  good  that  one  can  only 
regret  the  scarcity  of  parts  for  Negro 
player.s  of  proven  dramatic  ability.  The 
photography  throughout  is  remarkably 
fine:  artistic  and  yet  never  without 
dramatic  significance. 

Also  on  the  program  is  a  return  en- 
gagement of  George  Arliss's  first  and 
perhaps,  most  popular  talking  film,  the 
ever-green  "Disraeli."  If  history  were 
as  entertaining  as  Mr.  Arliss  and  the 
playwright,  Mr.  Parker,  would  have  us 
believe,  life  would  be  a  more  amusing 
proposition.  As  it  is,  the  story  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  England 
is  made  a  rather  beguiling  and  sUghtiy 
improbable  affair,  but  Mr.  Arliss  is 
eminently  worth  seeing.  The  supporting 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"Children  of  Chance" 

An  all-talkiiis-  flf-rcen  drama  haped  on  n 
story  1)V  Frank  l^uader.  -with  dialocrue  by 
Wiles  Mallcsoii:  directed  by  .\lexander  Ks- 
wa,\'  and  prcaf»n1ed  by  BritiRb  InteriialiOLial 
Prr)diit'tions.  -with  the  foUowinj  fiam  : 

Binine   KlisKa  Ivandi 

l,);i  Do  Marila    EIissh  l>anrli 

Mdllin   M;ihel  Poilllon 

(Jordnn  Farringclon  lolni  Stuart 

Ceof fre.v  John  Lonedcn 

>tupo  Ous  Rharlrunl 

Tt,  r.  Zuliwell  Gus  McNautrhfon, 

().  K.  Johnson  Wallace  Lupimv 

Harold   John  Devrrcll 

Moiitv-   Eric  Donaldson 

Younc  Dude  Cliarles  Dormer 

InspRclor  Woods  ,Iar-k  Farauhar 

The  pivotal  theme  of  "Children  of 
Chance,"  feature  picture  at  the  Modern 
and  Beacon  Theatres,  is  one  of  mixed 
identity.  Although  the  production  is  of 
English  manufacture,  it  moves  with  con- 
siderably more  celerity  than  one  is  ac- 
custxime'd  to  find  in  British  screen  con- 
tributions. It  offers  also  the  chance  to 
.see  Elissa  Landi,  who  is  now  making 
.something  of  a  reputation  for  herself  in 
this  country,  in  her  most  recent  pic- 
ture previous  to  her  American  screen 
debut  in  "Body  and  Soul."  Though  it 
may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say,  we 
found  Miss  Landi  prettier  in  "Children 
of  Chance"  than  in  "Body  and  Soul." 
There  was  no  especial  effort  made  to 

obtain  camera  angle,<j  and  special  pose.- 
In  the  former,  but  her  beauty  had  6 
sweetness  and  .simplicity  that  the  lattei 
failed  to  reveal. 

Binnie  May,  a  chorus  girl  out  of  a 
job,  is  mistaken  for  a  notorious  artists' 
model.  Lia  de  Marita,  and  as  a  result 
is  given  a  leading  role  in  a  forthcom- 
ing musical  revue.  The  man  respon- 
sible for  the  engagement  is  a  yoimg 
Englishman  of  good  family,  Gordon 
Farringdon,  who  is  infatuated  with  Lia, 
a  mercenary  and  undesirable  young 
woman.  In  a  fit  of  generosity,  he  gives 
her  his  mother's  priceless  pearls  to  wear, 
and  she  leaves  at  once  for  the  contin- 
ent, planning  to  sell  the  jewels  at  her 
leisure,  after  giving  her  nu,sband,  Geof- 
frey Travers,  a  fake  rendezvous.  Mean- 
tini-e,  the  bewildered  Binnie  is  hoj^sed 
in  Lia's  flat  and  finds  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties explaining  herself  to  various  per- 
sons. By  an  unfortunate  chance,  Trav- 
ers sees  Binnie 's  picture  m  a  London 
paper,  thinks  it  is  Lia  and  comes  home 
in  a  rage  to  demand  an  explanation. 
Wliile  he  is  on  his  way,  Gordon  is  try- 
ing to  propose  to  Binnie  and  puzzles 
her  considerably,  by  asking  for  the  neck- 
lace. 

When  Travers  finally  arrives,  he  Is 
extremely  abusive,  tries  to  choke  the 
unoffending  Binnie  and  doesn't  even 
apologize  -when  he  finds  out  his  mis 
take.    Of  course,  the  police  are  now 


ills  salary  of  $10,000  to  be  raised.  He 
Is  not  too  discontented:  he  assures  his 
wife  that  he  is  a  simple  man;  money 
is  no  object  to  hlra  as  long  as  he  has  a 
roof  and  a  bed.  'When  the  curtain 
rises  the  interesting  couple  are  in  bed. 
The  audience  is  made  to  feel  at  home; 
the  bathroom  is  no  .secret  closet.  Edgar 
prepares  the  breakfast;  Nancy  is  .seen 
in  various  stages  of  dressing.  They  talk 
Intimately  and  pleasantly  and  agree 
that  certain  people  are  snooty  snobs, 
who  u.scd  to  be  friendly,  but  now  that  i 
they  have  money  they  high  hat  them. 
Edgar,  if  money  were  left  him,  ■would  i 
not  go  back  on  his  old  companions. 

Enter  a  soft- voiced  lawyer.  Nancy's 
uncle  has  died  in  Mexico  and  left  his  ' 
fortune,  $200,000,  to  her.  O  joy!  O 
rapture!  A  new  motor  car — an  estate 
in  Westchester;  expensive  dresses  ga- 
lore; a  fashionable  golf  club  to  be  joined. 
Edgar  has  planned  surprises  for  his 
wife,  forgetting  that  the  money  is  hers. 
Angry  words  are  followed  by  her  talk 
of  a  divorce.  But  as  he  gives  way  to 
her  and  admits  that  a  Long  Island 
estate  is  not  desirable,  peace  Is  restored 
and  a  few  old  friends  will  join  them 
at  dinner. 

The  very  persons  accused  of  snobbery 
invite  the  Smiths  to  their  house;  and 
they,  flattered,  accept,  leaving  their  own 
guests  to  eat  and  drink  without  them. 
Mr.  Mooney  is  indignant  at  being  so 
shabbily  treated.  When  the  Smiths 
come  home  he  frees  his  mind.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie  is  loyal,  alcholically  loyal  to  his 
dear  pal,  Edgar,  who  is  puffed  up  with 
pride  and  is  insufferable.  Mr.  Peabody 
the  lawyer  wakes  up — not  being  ac- 
customed to  champagne — and  informs 

the  Smiths  that  the  uncle's  fortune 
goes  to  his  widow,  a  native,  and  her 
children!  The  Smiths  are  sobered;  the 
husband  consoles  Nancy — and  prepares, 
the  disguised  bed  for  the  night.  | 
It's  all  amusing,  though  the  subject  I 
has  been  well  worked  by  dramatists 
and  novelists  for  many  decades  and  in 
many  countries.  There  is  no  too  de- 
liberate effort  in  the  present  ipstance 
to  point  a  moral;  but  the  moral  Is 
there  and  If  the  lesson  were  ever 
needed,  it  is  in  these  days.  It  is  easy 
for  even  an  ordinarily  sensible  person 
to  turn  into  a  snob.  Today  the  trans- 
formation, as  in  this  comedy,  is  quickly 
worked  by  unexpected  wealth:  a  lucky 
transaction,  or  an  inheritance. 

The  story  of  the  Smiths  is  told  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  players  tell  it 
naturally — the  characters  may  be  seen 
in  any  city.  The  audience  was  ad- 
mitted to  their  company,  saw  them  in 
undress — rejoiced  in  their  good  fortune, 
were  disappointed  at  the  change  in 
their  behavior;  sympathized  with  the 
outraged  Mooney. 

The  company  is  of  uniform  worth; 
the  performance  was  brisk;  interest  did 
i        t-^^^.'iifZ,  t'vf^  'inrf  i  not  flag.  A  play  worth  seeing,  especially 
growing  rather  too  mterested  and         i,„  Tpason  of  the  nctine-      ^'    ^  ^ 
by  dragging  off  the  innocent  Binnie  and  j      reason  ot  the  actmg. 
the  not  so  Innocent  Travers  to  the  police 
station.  There  Binnie's  fingerprints  def- 
initely establish  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  Lia,  while  the  real  ij!a,  trying  tx) 
pawn  the  necklace  In  France,  discovers 
that  it  is  an  imitation.    While  Elissa 
La.ndi  does  not  differentiate  greatly  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  she  gives  an  inter- 
esting and  attractive  performance,  none 
the  less.    Of  the  others  in  the  cast, 
the  best  work  was  done  by  John  Stuart, 
as  the  forgiving  and  bewildered  Gordon, 
and  bv  Mabel    Poulton    as  Binnie's 
staunch  little  friend,  Mollie.  John  Long- 
den  overacts  fearscmely  In  the  role  of 
Travers.   EiJE^- 

AT  THE  THEATRES  TONIGHT 

TBEJIOXT  —  "Friendship."  comedy-drama 
by  and  -nilh  George  M.  Cohan:  final  -week: 
8:1.1. 

-^vn.BUR — "High  Hat."  comedy,  w-ith  Edna 


S  :30. 


J/ 


WILBUR  THEATRE 
"High-Hat" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
"High  Hat,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by 
Viva  Tattersall  and  Sidney  Toler  was 
produced  in  Boston  last  night  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre.  Entitled  "Ritzy"  it  was 
produced  at  the  Apollo,  Atlantic  City 
on  Feb.  3,  1930;  New  York  at  the  Long- 
acre  Theatre  on  Feb.  10,  1930.  Edgar 
Smith,  Ernest  Truex;   Nancy  Smith, 
Miriam  Hopkins;  TOlie,  Katherine  Ren- 
wick;  Mr.  Peabody,  J.  H.  Brewer;  Lou- 
ella  McKenzie,  Josephine  Evans;  Maude 
Mooney,  Effie  Afton;   Oscar  Mooney, 
John,  Junior;  Charlie  McKenzie,  Sidnev 
Riggs.  Presented  by  L.  Lawrence  Weber 
The  cast  last  night — the  play  pre- 
sented by  George  L.  Miller: 

Tim?  ^^"^  Hibbara 

Mr  Peabod.;-: ! ! !  1 1  i  i  1 1 Benneu  R  ^vi^n 
Lnuella  McKenzie .  . .'         Ivy  MeHon 

&M''ore^/  

ChaHie  M?Enz-ie:  i : ;  J  ,• ; : ;  James^k°p"o1ts^w''i?3 

The  Smiths  nave  an  apartment,  one 
room  and  bath,  in  a  New  York  hotel. 
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Laurie  has  told  him,  Norris  is  forcea 
to  stand  by  and  see  an  innocent  man, 
Joe  Hart,  convicted  of  the  murder. 
Terrified  by  the  realization  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  fire  the  fatal  shot, 
he  would  be  held  as  almost  equally 


2 1 1> 

AMEKl  UK  VESPUCCI? 

Iti  is  often  said  that  America  should  have 
been  named  after  Columbus;  hence  the  song 
"Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  and  the 
earlier  and  still  more  bombastic  "Hail.  Colum- 
bia'; that  Amerigo  Vespucci  without  just  rea- 
son bore  away  the  honor. 

Now  come  forward  English  "investigators" 
who  stoutly  insist  thaX  John  Cabot  named  this  ~ 
land  after  Richard  Amery,  sherifT  of  Bristol, 
becau.se  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  pen- 
.sion  for  him  from  King  Henry  VII.  Our  con- 
.sul  in  Bristol  has  been  collecting  documents  to 
prove  this.  Vessels  set  out  from  Bristol  in  the   

16th  century  for  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  guilty,  Laurie  refuses  to  tell  what  he 
America  We  read  nf  Thnmac  AW,<,r,>.th  v«ov  knows.  Norris  is  forced  to  refuse  to 
America,    we  lead  of  Thomas  Aldwoith.  mer-  ^       j  jj^j-t-g  ^ase,  even    when  his 

chant  and  mayor;  of  Silvester  Wyet,  who  in  fiancee,  Laurie's  sister.  Kay,  begs  him 
the  Grace  of  35  tons  went  up  into  the  Bay  rf  to  do  so  after  hearing  the  plea  of  Hart's 
St.  Lawrence  "for  the  barbes  or  fynnes  of  whales  eirl.  Beatrice  Stevens.  In  the  end  it 
and  trninp  nvip  is  Beatrice  who  saves  the  situation.  She 

and  traine  o>le.  manages  to  find  the  real  killer,  a  man 

The  letters  patents  of  Henry  VII  granted  called  "The  Weasel,"  known  to  have 
unto  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons.  Lewis,  Se-  been  in  on  the  fatal  gambling  game 
bastian  and  Sancius,  for  the  "discoverie  of  new 
and  unknowen  lands"  are  familiar  to  all  stu- 
dents of  early  American  history,  but  has  any 
document  about  Cabot's  discovery  mentioning 
the  name  America  been  published?    On  the 
other  hand,  the  report  of  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert's 
discoveries  written  by  Sir    George  Peckham, 
chief  adventurer  and  furtherer  of  Gilbert's  voy- 
age to  Newfoundland,  contains  this  passage: 
In  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1501  that  fa- 
mous and  worthy  gentleman  Americus  Ves- 

pucious,  did  discover,  people  and  plant  to 

their  use  the  holdes  and  forts  which  they 

have  in  Brasill,  of  whom  che  being  but  a 

private  gentleman)  the  whole  countrey  or 

firme  land  of  the  'West  Indies,  is  commonly 

called  and  knowen  by  the  name  of  America. 


ijTTS-  "WDuia  separate  TOTjm^. 
one's  interest  i.s  nowhere  nearly  so  con-  .l  -  ,  and  Midge  becomes  a  home 

centrated  on  the  supposed  transforma-  inmate,  to  be  visited  by  Kitty  and  Jim, 
tion  of  Charles  Rogers  as  it  is  on  the  now  an  honest  laborer,  groping  for 
development  of  the  plot.  This  strikes  something  better  and  cleaner  than  he 
us  as  a  distinctly  healthy  and  inteili-  has  ever  known.  When  he  Is  accused 
gent  symptom.  Another  commendable  of  perpetrating  a  payroll  robbery,  with 
feature  l5  the  disinclination  of  the  di-  Kitty  as  an  accomplice,  he  breaks  away, 
rector  to  waste  time.  He  has  all  the  hunts  down  the  bandits,  the  Cokey  Joe 
explaining  done  off  stage,  thus  elimin-  gang,  recovers  the  $5000  loot,  and  is 
ating  tiresome  and  needle&s  repetition,  shot  down.  From  the  priest's  words  in 
Drake  Norris,  the  lawyer  in  the  case,  the  hospital  one  assumes  that  he  will 
i.s  confronted  with  an  excessively  diffi-  die,  but  when  Midge  is  brought  to  Jim 
cult  situation  when  his  client,  a  wealthy  he  declares  that  he  will  live.  The  audi- 
^nd  dissipated  youth  named  Laurie  Rob-  ence  hoped  that  he  would, 
erts,  confesses  his  participation  in  a  Mr.  Dix  is  the  dominant  figure,  mov- 
hold-up  and  a  murder.  Bound  by  his  ing  lithely  and  smoothly  through  his 
code  as  a  lawyer  not  to  reveal  what  many  exacting  scenes.      His  by-play 

with  Jackie  Cooper  is  touching,  never 


and  with  the  help  of  two  sailors  brings 
him  to  Norris  at  the  Roberts's  house. 
"The  Weasel"  and  Laurie  recognize  one 
another,  and  Laurie  suddenly  realizes 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  like 
the  other  man.  He  gives  his  evidence, 
frees  Hart  and  is  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. 

In  the  case  of  the  five  principals,  the 
acting  is  satisfactory.  Clive  Brook  is 
immaculately  tailored,  suavely  polite 
and  genteelly  distressed,  while  never 
quite  convincing  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  hand.  Fay  Wray  is 
pretty  and  colorless,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  but  at  least  she  sheds  no  tears 
until  the  end.  Richard  Arlen  does  ex- 
cellent work  as  the  wrongly  accused 
.sailor,  and  Jean  Arthur  is  very  good 
indeed  as  the  resourceful  sweetheart. 
Finally,  we  have  Charles  Rogers,  grad- 
uated for  good  from  his  sweet  little 
boy  parts.  His  role  is  small,  but  he 
takes  advantage  of  his  few  dramatic 
A  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  a  genu-  i  moments  to  show  that  under  the  right 


BRITISH  JUSTICE 


ine  belted  earl,  was  arrested  recently  in  London 
for  driving  his  car  in  a  manner  dangerous  to 
the  public.  He  was  also  charged  with  driving 
when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink,  but  this  charge  was  dismissed  after  the 
counsel  for  the  commi.ssioner  of  police  slated.  , 
that  one  leg  of  the  young  man  was  shorter  |  "Donovan  s  ftia 


circumstances  he  may  develop  into 
reasonably  good  actor.— E.  L.  H. 


.1(1 

Humiity 


17eW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


An  al 
Walter 
enlilleii : 


the  fnllawins  cast:  Richarii  nix 

Jim  nonovan   '  ja,.kie' Conner 

Mitise  Mtu-r  f.v   Marion  Shillnicr 

Kittv  Costello    Frank  Sheridan 

Faiher  Dan    Boris  Karloft 

Cokey  Joe   ■   Bifk  Rush 

  Frert  Kelsev 

•   ■  •,  Richard  Alexander 

urray    Harrv  Tenbrook 

Doyle    Wilfred  Luraa 


1-talkinff  screen  drama  adapU^d  by  J- 
R""!-",  l^H^^^r.^'^^^eofed   Kv  Fred 


with 


than  the  other;  that  he  was  of  an  excitable 
disposition  and  talked  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  fact  that  he  had  had  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
a  cocktail  before  mounting  his  car  was  not 
seriously  considered.  .r,v,   i   i  » < 

It  was  admitted  that  the  young  man,  Charies|  Burke^ 
Robert  Archibald  Grant,  drove  fast;  banged  intol  j,^,,'^ 

2.  taxi;  caused  a  traffic  policeman  to  skip  hke  smke^Doyie    Vh'Tsie'^man 

rams  and  hills  of  Judea  to  which  thej  M,ue^N^van^^^^  Bob  w,iher 


the 


Mr.  GrantI  gv 


Cliarles  SuHivan 

 lark  Pnrr.y 

.  .  .  .  Frank  Bcal 

fault,  but  the 


psalmist  called  attention  years  ago.  ^  ^^^^ 

did  not  injure  any  one;  he  did  not  kill  a  man,  ji,r„nneii        \  - -  ■ 
woman  or  child  and  then  dash  on;  he  was  it  isn't  ^.^^^'^."^^^^^^^'^  ,u^enile 

his  majesty's  navy;  he  was  the  nephew  of  an  fact  remains  that  his  new^^^^^  ^.^^^ 
earl;  yet  he  was  fined  £50  and  £50  costs.  Nori  "^^tion,  .that^ of  ^he^^^^P^^.p^y  ^^he 
did  he  appeal,  though  in  ten  years  he  had  driven  I  ^oy,  from        to  last_a 

160.000  miles  without  an  accident.  I  boy  given       ^'°/>hi^"elf  at  al  times, 

in  Boston,  on  Cape  Cod,  elsewhere  m  Massa-   opportunity  to  be  hunself  at^^ 
chusetts,  reckless  driver.s,  drunk  or  sober,  who  ^hej,her  ^ewa  ng^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 
have  maimed  or  killed,  have  escaped  fine  or  im-  ,     ...  „„..„in.   or  saving  lus 

prisonment,  or  if  punished  at  all,  the  pecuniary 
cost  has  been  slight— unless  there  has  been  a 
private  settlement  with  relatives  of  the  victun. 

METROPOLITAN 

"The  Lawyer's  Secret" 


prayers  at  night.       -  . 
of  any  American  youngster,  his 


His  speech  was  that 
"  '  pro 


mawkish.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  superb  as 
the  priest,  and  Miss  Schilling  is  agree- 
able as  he  domesticated  Kitty  until  the 
camera  gets  too  close  and  holds  her  in 

TnTmotional  pose.  Then  she  seems  to 
be  overacting.  The  other  players  are 
adequate.  As  for  Jackie,  we  hope  that 
he  will  be  given  another  'Skippy  role 
before  he,  like  that  other  Jackie,  now 
Mr.  Coogan,  grows  up  and  becomes  self- 
conscious. — W.  E.  O. 

LOEW'S  STATE 
"Laughing  Sinners" 

An   all-talkinsr   screen   drama  ^.J;'; ' 

Bess   Meredvth   from    the   play  b.y 
I  Ntcholfon    entitled    "Torch    Sons  "  directed 

hv  Harry  Beaumont  and  presented  b.v  Metro- 
I  Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  f  "o'J^n/^  '(T^'wlord 

i'"^*™    Clark  Gable 

Ruby  •  . .  •■•M»'-i°"^ ..^^'ffXe 

Frinl   .....  •  .  .Gerlnide  Short 

'■""^   Gcor?e  Cooper 

.George  Maijoii 
Bert  Woodrun 

"  it  is  distinctly  a  relief  to  see  Joan 
Crawford  away  from  her  usual  run  ot 
flaming  youth  and  crime  pictures,  al- 
though "Laughing  Sinners,"  now  cur- 
rent at  Loew's  State  Theatre,  is  scarce 
Iv  as  good  a  vehicle  as  one  might  have 
wished.    Adapted  to  the  screen  from 
the  plav  "Torch  Song,"  by  Kenyon  Nich 
Olson,  the  story  has  not  been  unproved 
in  transit,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Guv  Kibbee,  who  provides   the  only 
comic  relief.    Mr.  Kibbee  has  the  same 
part  that  he  played  in  the  stage  produc- 
tion, but  it  has  been  so  bowdlerized  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognizable.  Perhaps 
the  motion  picture  producers  felt  that 
audiences   might   not  appreciate  the 
humor  ot  a  travelling  salesman  who 
deals  in  funeral  supplies— "underground 
wares"  is  his  own  description— but  Mr. 
Kibbee  provides  the  only  genuine  laughs 
in  the  production.    We  are  still  won- 
dering why  the  director  relied  so  con- 
stantly on  close-ups— wasn't  the  word 
going  around  that  talking  films  were  to 
dispense  with  these  incongruous  enlarge- 
ments altogether?  ,     ■     ,   „„  ^ 
The  story  Is  comparatively  simple  and 
frequently  sordid,  but  it  holds  the  inter- 
est for  the  most  part  save  when  there  is 
too  much  padding.   Ivy  Stevens,  cabarcfc 
dancer  in  a  small  western  town,  is  de- 
serted by  Howard  Palmer,  a  travelling  i 
salesman  whose  mistress  she  has  been  1 
for  two  years,  when  he  decides  to  marry 
his  employer's  daughter.  Desperate,  she 
tries  to  commit  suicide,  but  is  dissuaded 
by  Carl  Loomis.  a  personable  young  Sal- 
vation  Army   captain.     Through  her 
friendship  with  him,  she  finds  herself 
considering  for  the  first  time  the  possi- 
bilities of  forgetting  her  own  sorrow  m 
working  for  others.   A  year  later  she  is 
working  happily  with  the  Salvation 
Armv  when  Howard  Palmer  returns  to 
town     Bored  with  the  monotony  of  a 
small  town  Saturday  night,  he  is  only 
too  glad  to  find  Ivy  once  more,  even  in 
her  new  guise.    Before  the  evenmg  is 
over  she  has  succumbed  to  him  again, 
finding  her  religion  too  weak  to  save 


SIXTH  WEEK  OF  POPS 

Tonight  in  Symphony  nail  the  P< 
concerts  enter  upon  the  sixth  "fireek 
their  46th  season.    Arthur  Fiedler  w 
introduce  to  America  on  this  occasic 
"Mediterranean,"  by  Arnold  Bax,  tl 
English  compo.ser.    Gershwin's  "Rhaj 
scdy  in  Blue,"  which  was  played  ; 
the  last  Sunday  concert,  will  be  r 
peated  by  general  request.    The  annu 
request  program  for  next  Wednesd, 
has  been  determined  by  the  ballots 
the  Pops  public.    This  program,  I 
which  a  larger  total  vote  was  cast  th< 
ever  before,  shows  a  repetition  ot  tl 
favorites  of  former  years,  yjth  the  e 
ceptlon  of  Liszl  s  "Liebestraum,-  Grat 
ger's    "Country    Garden     and  T 
Hearts     in      Three-quarter  Time 
"Bolero"  had  more  than  double  t 
votes  than  any  other  si^f^le  Piece.  C 
Tuesday  Henrj-  Hadley  will  be  the  guf 
of  Boston  and  the  Pops,  conducting  I 
own  "Streets  of  Pekin." 
The  programs  of  the  week  follow. 

SUNDAY 

6  in  B  minor.  "Pa!b<^l'^''  , 
Tchaiko\>^ 


dotU;,  ttat 
tie  coBversi 


gei's'J 


j  Symphony  No. 

•Mediterranean"  .....  •  •  •,•  "^aini-Sal 

■The  Animals'  Carnival  •  •  ■„  .  .^^V7,„i,i 
^Pianists,  J.  M   Sanroma  and  Leo  LMwul 

'^''f^r.nl  ^Slo^'jcsus  Maria -sanroma)  » 

MONDAY  _^ 

wedding  march.  "A  M'd8ummer  N^.^tj*^  ■jj^jj^j, 

 ?'X'""n«tr'ow'  •.  ■. '.  ■. :  ■.  Rubin8teiu-HerbB-„  ^ , 


.Rubinstein 

.  Kieifl 
.bffenbir 
.  Gourl 
Maiia-ZUJ 
181  J".  .TcnuiliOY'l 

seYiSction 

Estudiantina.".  waltz   (Volrini 

On  the  Mall."  march  GOldn| 

TUESDAY' 

•Le  COQ  d'Or."  weddlnr  manh^j^^  j^^^,  J 
■London  Symphony."  minuit   H^a;| 


Kammenoi  Ostrpw. 

■'The  Old  Refrai»   

■■Orpheus."  oyerture  .. . 
Faust."  billet  music. 

^Ouvert^r'e  SolennVlie.;^  181»"- '^""S'l 
New   Moon.",, sejfiction   Waldteul 


-fal'es  'irom'  Johinn'  Strkus'''.'.'.'.  ■  Korne| 

■  Aida."    lanlasia    '  '  Wp, 

■Oberon."    overture  J'^ 

Streets  ol  Pekin."  suite  -"-J^^ 

'Mile.  Modiste.    geleCTion   ai^y 

Jalousie,"  tanso  ^  •  • . .      v    » A.  TrV  '  ' 
■Lohenerrin."  mtroductnja Jo  Act  lH^y^^^ 

WEDNESDAY' 

"Pomp  and  Circumstance  '   ■  TEl 

■•William  Tell."  ON^rture  •  ■  -  ■  • 
■Tour?h'lymphony:"  Finaie  •;.  Tchaikov 

■Peer  Gynf  Suite   

Larfo    ■"!" 

St| 
Grail 


Stral 


Bolero"  •■••.••■•.■•,;,.•••  ■„•  

■  Two  Hearts  in  .3-1  Time   

"(•ountry  Garden" 

•  Bv  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube 

Waltz   

Encores — .  rarfo 

•  Jalousie."  Tango  .  _  <^aae 

•■Humoresque"  ..       ......  .  DvoiaK 

•  Fifth  Hungarian  D.inc8  '  ■•  Brahms 

■•Barcarolle';    OHenbacli 

'•The  Flight  o£  the  Bumble 

Bee"  .T  •  Rimsky-KorsakoT 

THURSDAY 
Hungarian  March,  •  Rakoezy"   

•  Sakuntala."  Overture  ,  ■>.•■   Goldnil 

•'Prince  Igor."  Polovetzkion  Dances. 
Tufts'  Sons? 

••Rhapsody  in  Blue    ....... -.  _ 

(Piano  soloist— Jesus  Maria  Sanroma),! 
"Song  of  India"   Rimsky-Korsa^' 

■"^"•'sheep'a^d  Goat"  ("Walkin'  to  the 

Pasture  '  i   

•Two  Hearts  in  3-4  Time  . 
•Light  Cavalry,"  Overture  , 
FRID.AY 


.  florci 
Gershl 


.-  -  Git 
  Sl 

  sy\ 


 Schn 

 Wei 

Rachmanil 
 B| 


01    any    Aiucii^a"    j  °    _„„i  nnaing  jici  ~™    .■  ••Tannhnuser,  •  overture 

cesses  of  reasoning  were  normal.  J^>°g^'  ]  j^gj.    ^ext  morning  Carl  discovers  wha.        Hungarian  Rhansod.v 
on Ihe  other  hand,  is  more  of  a  ^O'  M^l;' happened,  knocks  down  Howard  in  'invitation  tojhe  Dance' 
'        compelled  to  act  n  _   ^'■^^  „„ffor  anri  rtLseust  and  ti 


a  spasm  of  anger^and  disg_"ft,^^,^,*^^j^ 
XchVTpu^^^w^^e^  are  p^^^^^^     In  "  ° 


manticist's  product 
and  to  talk  according  to  the 


way 


drama 


adapted 
n  ircmi 
directed 


U^^l  ci;'^-;"ara.;Marlin -fVom  .he 
Ks^s^;^^anc^"i?eienl?3"by'paramoun 
with  the  fpHowmg  cast:  ^j.^.^  Brook 

Drake  Norns .   rfharles  Rogeis 

Laurie  Roberts   Riehaid  Arleu 

Joe  Hart    .    p^y  xvray 

Kay  Roberts   leair^rthiir 

Beatrire  Stevens  jfrincis  McDonal.l 

■The/\  easel,   *  ifSrold  Goodwin 

■  Madame  X   <;^.,i  gavlor 

"Red  "    ,  . 

The  word  is  going  the  rounds  that 
the  drama  is  getting  away  from  the 
sort  of  plays  which  offer  opportunities 
to  only  one  or  two  persons  substitut- 
ing instead  the  sort  of  plays  which 
give  equal  chances  to  a  larger  number. 
On  the  whole,  the  star  system  is  losmg 
ground  In  the  tlieatre,  and  there  are 
signs  that  even  in  motion  pictures  oiie 
famous  player  is  not  enough.    Of  late 
there  have  been  several  interesting  pic- 
tures, .such  as  "City  Streets,"  in  which 
no  one  actor  stood  out  in  particular 
and   in   which   all  concerned  seemed 
working  more  for  the  story  and  less 
for  themselves.    Such  a  picture  is  "The 
Lawyer's  Secret,"  current  feature  at- 
traction at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  players  in 
the  picture,   all  of  whom  have  been 
starred  at  one  time  or  another,  but 


rhrnrst'^sequences  of  "Do^fJ^^^'fpSky 
he  is  most  appeaUng,— a  dirty  sptinKy 
urchin  of  the  streets  who  talks  Eas^ 

tLt^'  .^°o^d^or^"wofld''  ^;hic^J%h.^ws 
^m^^^icul^Ss  Master  Cooper^^is  in^^l.*^ 

a 


Ivy  that  she  must  not  give  up  just  be 
cause  she  has  stumbled  once— that  he 
Ls  always  ready  to  he  P  he^and  that 


Bine  White."  March   

Euryanthe"  Overture  

Prelude  in  G  minor   

Carmen."  Fantasia  .   

Pacific  2-3-1."  Symphonic 

Movement    Hone^ 

Sonzs  My  Mother  Tancht  Me"  ....  Dvo 

Seccind  Hungarian  Rhapsody,    LI 

Nina  Rosa.  "  Selection   Roml^ 

Jollv  Fellows."  Waltz    Volls^ 

In  the  Hall  of  tlje  Ti'oll  King" 

from  "Peer  Gynt"    Gl 

SATURDAY 
•Pomp  and  Circumstance." 

March  No.  1    El 

Mignon."  Overture  TUoii 

■Valse  Triste"  Sihel 

Ave  Maria"   Schubert-Wilhe 

Music  of  Ihe  Spheres."  Waltz.  .Josef  StriJ 

•Tannhnuser."  Overture    WagL 

LI 

Weber-Ber| 

New  Moon,"  Srlertinn   Romh 

•SIriko  I'p  Ihe  Banri' 


Characterization.    But,  alas,  the 


rgl%ir;;°estK?n°rche^b°o^rand 
dSfovIrs  at  -the  Welfarejiouse  that 
"fh^eVre  such  g^mgs  ^^^^^^^ 
matoes    on    Plants  ana 
branches,  come  f  "^i^  too  soo  ^^^^.^ 
fascinating  scowl  becomes  a  ^^^^ 
mask  that  tousled  mop  oi  j'"" 
turn  to  Fauntleroyi5h  curls 
'■Donovan  s  Kid  ^'  ^°„tprtaining  pic- 
hasTe^n"  sSTca'st,' it. 

Ln  it  strikes  us  that  ^me  on^   ,  hu.ski 

a  good  job.  -Ren  Murray 

gangster.  promi^  his^a^.  Ben^M  V 

that  he  yiH„K°'^®S,if  s  the  least  Jm 
him  up  straight    This  is  ^ne  ^.^^ 

?rii^  =  -  -Vdi  't^^h 
^esmsbyscrubbi^^^^ 


to  save 
Jim 


shines,  makes  him  rJ^rw^ong  kinds  o 
feeds  him  plenty  of  the  wiong  ^. 


feeds 
food 
niece 


K^w'coste'ni,  hecW-'interested, , 
ror'tL'^rddly  "assorted  pair  when  [ 


priest. 


what  she  has  done  makes  no  difference. 
With  newly  acquired  strength.  Ivy  turns 
from  Howard  for  good  and  goes  back 
to  carl  and  her  work  with  the  army. 

Excellent  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  director  and  the  photographer  In 
iconveying  the  dull  cheapness  o/  a  fniall 
firab  hotel  catering  only  to  travelling 
•salesmen.  The  very  look  of  It 'fas  elo- 
quent of  poor  food  and  uncomfortable 
beds  Joan  Crawford  gives  an  interest- 
ing performance  in  the  role  of  Ivy. 
though  one  sensed  every  now  and  again 
that  she  did  not  altogether  understand 
the  possibUities  of  her  part  A.  the  be - 
ginnliig  she  dances  in  a  cabaret  and  at 
the  end  she  is  supposed  to  drink  too 
much  and  burlesque  a  wel  known  hymn 
but  these  are  merely  mterludes.  Most  of 
the  time  she  appears  less  strained  than 
iKiiial  and  evinces  real  mterest  in  a  dii- 
filult  part  Neil  Hamilton  does  admir- 
ably in  the  disagreeable  role  of  Howard 
Palmer,  and  Clark  Gable,  for  the  time 
being  a  reformed  character,  plays  Carl 
Loomis  with  pleasing  manlmess  and 
simplicity.  In  the  background  one  finds 
M?r]or  e  Rambeau,  Cliff  Edwards,  Ros- 
Kams  and  George  Marion  al  doing 
their  best.  ^-  ^^ 


fight  for  the  oddly 
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Xlie  TJieatpe 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  original  title  of  "High  Hat"  now  playing  at  the  Wilbur,  was  "Ritzy," 
for  when  the  Smiths  heard  that  thr  wile's  uncle  had  left  her  $200,000  there 
was  at  once  talk  of  a  meal  at  the  Ritz.  This  title  would  not  have  been  so 
good  for  the  road  as  "High  Hat."  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  plain 
to  even  dwellers  in  sandlots. 

The  audience  at  the  Wilbur  last  Monday  night  laughed  uproai'iously 
at  the  domestic  scenes  in  the  first  act  from  the  moment  that  sleepy  Edward 
left  his  bed.   There  was  the  pleasing  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Smith,  his  law- 
fully wedded  wife,  was  also  in  the  bed.   The  audience  was,  admitted  into 
il  the  domestic  privacy.   What  happened  had  already  happened  to  many,  no 
roe  doubt,  that  morning.   There  was  the  sound  of  the  shower  bath;  there  was 
51  the  conversation  about  toast;  there  was  the  sight  of  Mrs,  Smith  not  dressed 
lor  the  street  taking  her  daily  dozen  In  obedience  to  the  directing  gramo- 
uctiiislj  phone;  a  pleasing  sight,  as  was  that  of  the  disrobing,  which  recalled  Beran- 
'ger's  lines  as  given  by  Thackeray: 

"Now  by  the  bed  her  petticoat  ghdcs  down. 
And  when  did  woman  look  the  worse  in  none" 
for  Miss  Hibbard  like  the  poet's, garret  companion  is  well  favored  by  nature. 
Then  the  Smiths  talking— the  lines  were  appropriately  not  of  a  brilliant  nature; 
they  were  of  the  everyday  remarks  of  a  simple  couple,  comments  on  the 
snooty  behavior  of  a  man  and  wife  who  were  once  companionable,  now 
high-hatters  by  reason  of  their  prosperity — Mrs.  Smith,  a  bit  of  a  nagger, 
urging  her  husband  to  a.sk  his  boss  for  a  raise;  Smith,  protesting  he  is  a 
man  of  simple  taste  in  dress  and  then  appearing  with  a  bunch  of  neckties 
that  shrieked — it  was  all  true  to  life. 

Yet  the  spectator  while  he  laughed  might  have  asked  why,  if  Spiith's 
salary  was  $10,000,  they  were  content  with  one  room  and  a  bath,  a  room  so 
small  that  there  was  not  enough  space  for  twin  beds,  or  even  one  bed  that 
was  a  real  bed,  not  one  to  be  disguised  as  a  sofa.  The  making,  the  unmak- 
ing of  this  bed  was  amusing;  the  unfailing  trigger  for  the  discharge  of 
laughter. 

The  minor  characters  with  one  exception — the  Negro  maid  of  all  work 
is  superfluous  in  that  she  has  too  much  to  say,  and  chattering,  is  often 
unintelligible — add  to  the  gaiety;  the  absent-minded,  garrulous  lawyer;  the 
justly  irritated  Mr.  Moonney;  Smith's  pal  McKenzie  whose  protestations  of 
undying  friendship  when  he  is  "lit  \ip"  and  maudlin  are  delightful,  not  tire- 
some, thanks  to  Mr.  Spottswood's  avoidance  of  exaggeration. 

There  are  revelations  of  human  nature  in  this  comedy  without  sermon- 
izing. The  dramatists,  no  doubt  without  deliberate  intention,  point  more 
than  one  moral  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  entertaining  view  of  life  in 
a  small  apartment. 


Mrs.  Katherine  Goodale  (Kitty  Molony)  in  her  book-  "Behind  the  Scenes 
■with  Edwin  Booth '  to  which  we  called  attention  two  Sundays  ago,  was 
puzzled  at  the  absence  of  any  burlesque  of  her  idol  on  the  stage.  She  asked 
many  prominent  actors  for  the  reason.  "I  was  told  that  there  had  never 
been  a  really  funny  caricature  of  Edwin  Booth.  True,  the  popular  clown, 
George  L.  Fox,  had  given  a  successful  Booth  burlesque,  but  his  art  lay  in 
caricaturing  the  scenes  of  Booth  plays  rather  than  his  acting,  and  even 
.»s!''i«ll80  the  attempt  was  meaningless  to  actors  who  saw  the  performance."  And 
ISis.  Goodale  quotes  Nat  Goodwin  as  saying  "No  one  can  imitate  Edwin 
im^  Bpoth  but  another  Booth  and  an  Edwin  at  that." 


To  Mrs.  Goodale,  Fox  was  apparently  only  the  clown  in  "Humpty 
Dumpty,"  but  long  before  he  appeared  in  that  pantomime  he  was  known 
and  highly  valued  as  a  comedian  in  legitimate  drama.  When  he  first  played 
in  New  York— it  was  in  November,  1850 — he  was  billed  as  Lafayette  Fox; 
he  came  out  on  Nov.  25  as  Christopher  Strap  at  the  National  Theatre  where, 
to  quote  Odell's  "Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage,"  he  never  went  in  again: 
"that  is,  he  remained  a  permanent  fixture  at  the  National  during  most  of 
the  decade  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  I  need  hardly  say  that  with  his 
advent,  Jefferson  departed;  no  theatre  could  expect  to  keep  in  the  fold 
two  such  admirable  comedians."  Professor  Odell  describes  Fox  as  "one  of  the 
funniest  comedians  ever  seen  on  any  stage."  Now  in  later  years  Fox  pro- 
duced burlesques  of  "Hamlet,"  "Richelieu,"  "Macbeth."  In  "Hamlet"  he 
gave  a  remarkable  imitation  of  Edwin  Booth,  reproducing  his  mannerisms, 
for  pace  Mrs.  Goodale,  Booth  had  mannerisms;  what  is  more,  catching  and 
expressing  the  spirit  of  Booth's  portrayal.  It  was  said  at  the  time  this 
burlesqte  was  running  that  Booth  himself  and  more  than  once  attended 
the  show,  was  mightily  amused,  and  commended  the  talent  of  the  comedian. 


Lack  of  space  prevented  us  in  our  notice  of  Mrs.  Goodale's  book  from 
quoting  a  story  told  her  by  Booth.  It  was  with  reference  to  applause  and 
calls  before  the  curtain,  which  according  to  Mrs.  Goodale  he  answered  un- 
willingly. '. 

He  was  speaking  of  applause  when  he  thought  it  was  bestowed'  iii  the 
wrong  place:  "I  never  can  do  anything  wrong.  Once  I  thought  I  had  shown 
myself  up.  It  was  in  Boston  on  a  'Richard  the  Third'  night.   I  rushed  on 
with  my  cry:  'A  horse!     A  horse!   My  kingdom  for  a  horse!'   I  caught  my 
foot  in  a  grass  mat.    I  stumbled  and  fell  full  length.    There  I  lay — face 
down!  I  said  to  myself,  'I've  done  it  now!  I've  killed  the  scene!'  I  waited 
for  the  titter — and  wondered  if  I  should  get  up  and  go  on — or  walk  off  and 
have  the  curtaiji  rung  down.   I  listened  for  the  laugh,  but  it  did  not  come. 
My  audience  was  too  polite.   It  dawned  on  me  it  was  a  sympathetic  silence 
pufrthere — and  then  to  my  astonishment  X  heard  applause.   What's  up  now?  ' 
'Vho's  come  on  to  help  me  up?   I  raised  my  head  to  peek.   There  was  noth-  i 
(S  going  on.   I  was  alone  on  the  stage.   Well,  if  they  like  it,  here  goes,  1  ; 
.fought.   I  rose  and  went  cn  with  the  scene  as  if  nothing  had  happened—  ! 
'.jd  the  next  morning,  to  my  amazement,  I  read  the  headlines,  'Wonderful  \ 
'^y  of  Edwin  Booth'  (or  something  like  tUati.    'This  illuminating  actor  i 
phesied  the  end  of  Richard's  reign  by  falling  to  the  ground  as  if  stum- 
jjg  accidentally,  as  he  shouted,  'A  horse!    A  horse!    My  kingdom  for  aj 
jeV    Of  all  the  far-fetched  psychology — It's  discouraging.  .  .  .  Tliere  is 
put  over  the  footlights— and  goes  well,  too— which  is  as  far  from  art 
lat  fall  of  mine.  Cheap — very  cheap." 

1  ^'ty  the  magic  of  Oomdd,-  what  is  scabious,  what  is  melancholy,  what  is 
F^"s,  and  what  is  tire  omc  in  the  actual  life  of  society  is  converted  into 
|en-,ing  laughter  and  jlitiering  delight— Lytton  Strachey. 


On  May  17,  over  £5400  worm  onsrais  nad  oeen  sold  for  Ruth  J3raper's 
four-week  season  at  the  "Vaudeville,  London,  beginning  on  June  1. 

Apropos  of  Corigreve's  "Way*of  the  World,"  revived  in  New  York  by  the 
Players  last  week. 

Besides  a  performance  in  Boston  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  within  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  there  were  performances  by  the  Amateurs,  Brook- 
line,  on  Feb.  11,  12,  13,  1925,  when  Eduardo  Sanchez  took  the  part  of  Mira- 
bell;  Mary  Sands,  that  of  Mrs.  Millamant.  The  play  was  produced  by  Ed- 
ward Massey,  who  filled  the  role  of  Witwoud. 

I  There  was  an  extraordinary  performance  at  Oxford,  England,  in  March, 
1927;  the  players  were  all  women  undergraduates  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall. 
"With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  standard  was  too  severe  for  the  players." 

"TEN  GREATEST" 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  important  matters 
s«ttled  definitely  and  for  all  time.  Who  are 
the  "ten  great  thinkers  of  history"?  Dr.  Will 
Durant,  who  was  described  some  years  ago  as 
a  rising  young  philosopher,  has  now  attained 
full  stature.  He  knows,  he  knows,  and  does  not 
put  Shakespeare  or  the  Saviour  on  his  li.st;  but 
he  admits  that  Sliakespeare  is  one  of  the  ten 
greatest  poets,  standing  side  by  side  with  David 
and  Li-po.  Dr.  Durant  also  names  the  twelve 
most  important  world  dates  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  calendar  to  the  French 
revolution.  Apparently  nothing  of  importance 
has  happened  since  that  revolution.  A  half- 
dozen  dates  of  deaths  are  given,  but  modesty 
lessened  his  list  of  important  birthdays. 

Making  out  lists  of  this  nature  is  a  harmless 
amusement,  provoking  amiable  discussion, 
showing  individual  taste.  Swinburne,  If  he  was 
living,  would  object  to  Euripides  and  scream 
for  'Victor  Hugo.  Dr.  Durant  names  Whitman, 
who  was  not  admitted  to  the  queer  gallery  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  until  a  short  time  ago.  No 
woman  is  on  the  list  of  the  ten  greatest  minds. 
Has  the  worthy  doctor  already  been  bombarded 
by  protests  from  indignant  "daughters"  of  this 
or  that  society?  What  will  the  fundamentalists 
say  to  the  admission  of  "Voltaire? 

Dr.  Durant  should  continue  his  work.  What 
ten  books  does  he  recommend  for  exile  on  a 
far-off  island?  Would  he  again  be  modest  in 
selection?  'Who  were  the  ten  greatest  murder- 
ers, excluding  conquerors  of  old?  'What  are  the 
ten  greatest  plays,  pictures,  statues?  When  the 
old  Empress  of  China  was  living  some  one  de-  , 
Glared  that  she,  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  were  the  three  greatest  women  in 
the  world.  They  are  all  dead;  it's  time  to  draw 
up  a  new  list;  there  are  plenty  of  candidates 
in  our  own  country ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go 
back  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sappho,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  and  Messalina.  Hollywood  alone  could 
name  a  half-dozen,  and  thousands  of  fans 
would  applaud  the  names  with  whoops  of  joy. 

The  ten  greatest.   "Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us."    Let  us 
also  remember  that 
Some  there  be,  which  have  no  memorial. 
Who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never 

been  born. 
And  their  children  after  them. 
But  these  were  merciful  men, 
'Whose  rigMteousness  hath  not  been  for- 
gotten./ 


I  i 


pCONCERTS 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE 

/]  Poems  have  been  written  in  praise  of 
'I  singers  and  instrumentalists  of  past 
centui-ies.  John  Milton  was  so  enrap- 
tured in  Rome  by  the  voice  and  art  of 
a  singer  that  he  wrote  a  poem  of  10 
lines  in  Latin:  "Ad  Leonoram  Romae 
Canentem,"  which  begins:  "Angelus 
unicuique  suus,  sic  credite,  gentes 
Obtogit  aethereis  ales  ab  ordinibus." 

Ambrose  Philir-s,  who  was  said  to  be 
solemn  and  pompous  in  conversation, 
praised  the  opera  singer  Cuzzoni: 
"Little  Syren  of  the  stage, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  age. 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre, 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire 
Bane  of  ev'ry  manly  art. 
Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart,  etc." 

This  excited  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope 
to  ridicule:  "Who  would  think  this 
was  only  a  poor  gentlewoman  that  sung 

finely?"  ^  •  , 

In  more  recent  times  Enc  Mackay 
addressed  Sarasate  in  passionate  verse; 
Gilder  paid  tribute  to  Paderewski.  Owen 
Meredith  remembered  Mario  in  a  once 
favorite  poem;  Francis  Saltus.  the 
brother  of  Edgar,  invoked  the  muse  for 

j  composers  and  other  musicians,  also  for 

'strong  drinks  and  wines. 

But  Agnes  Sheffield  Welch  (Mrs. 
Francis  Welch  of  Boston)  in  her  "After 
Glow,"  a  book  of  poems  published  by 

'Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.,  has  been  moved 

I  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  besides  other  artists. 


There'"  are  two  poems:  "Music— Magic:  | 
To  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  Ths 
Great  Magician  Raises  High  His  'Wand, 
and  "To  Serge  Koussevitsky"  that  were 
first  published  in  The  Boston  Herald. 
Another  poem  is  entitled  "Kreisler  in 
Switzerland."   Then    there    is  When 
Kathleen  Sings": 
She  sings — 

Warm,  rich,  melodious,  her  voice  en- 
velops me,  i,.  i 

Like  velvet  cloak  on  shoulders  that  are 
chill.  Etc." 

which  was  suggested  by  a  singer  in  New 

York,  while  "As  She  Plays '  is  dedicated 

to  that  poetic  pianist  of  Boston,  Miss 

Pauline  Dan  forth: 

"White,  supple,  full  of  grace,  . 
Her  arms  and  hands  above  the  ivory 

Like^slender  curving  necks  of  mated 
swans 

Bending  to  pools  of  harmony. 
Touch  the  still  surface  into  rippling 
sound,  I 
I    Plunge  to  rich  depths,  then  hit 
'    To  scatter  on  the  breeze  , 
The    sparkling    spray    of  sun-brignt 
melody." 

Mrs  Welch  does  not  write  of  music 
as  one  only  fond  of  the  art:  She  studied 
singing  when  her  home  was  in  Pans. 
"After  Glow"  is  dedicated  to  her  teacher 
—"To  the  memory  of  an  artist  who 
serv'ed  beauty  and  truth  in  song:  Marie 
de  L'Isle."  1 
There  are  only  55  pages  in  this  vol- 
ume, but  they  reveal  a  sensitive  nature; 
a  taste  that  is  often  exqulsit>;  a  fine 
sense  of  rhythm,  and,  above  ai  a  truly 
poetic  expression  of  sentimer.:s  ana 
emotions.  There  is  more  ^than  rnerr 
description  in  "Guignol"  and  Midmg!. 


.Jr 


ful  perusal  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
fantastic  novel-"A  Trip  to  the  Moon 
and  a  Journey  Around  It.  "  Examined 
from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  it 
I  might  be  hard  to  explain  certain  phe- 
I  nomena,  such  as  the  presence  of  air  on 
;  the  moon,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
'striking  and  imaginative  cinema  and 
I  of  entertainment  miles  above  the  ordin- 
I  ary,  '  By  Rocket  to  the  Moon"  has  not 
t  been  equalled  this  season.   As  there  are 
'  spots  on  the  sun,  any  lesser  object  must 
1  be  permitted  its  imperfections  also,  and 
I  the  flaw  in  the  picture  lies  in  the  actmg. 
It  is  of  the  very  slow  and  detailed  Ger- 
man variety  which  leaves  nothing  to 
one's  imagination  and  is  often  a  strain 
on  the  patience. 

The  aging  Prof.  Manfeldt  at  last  be 
holds  the  fumilment  of  his  dreams  when 
a  powerful  syndicate  agrees  to  financej 
the  construction  of  his  rocket  ship  m 
which  he  hopes  to  reach  the  moonj 
There  are  two  conditions— they  reservei 
a  right  to  mine  all  the  gold,  if  any  isl 
found,  and  they  insist  on  sending  alongj 
a  most  unattractive  individual,  Turner,] 
who  win  serve  as  spy.  Others  on  the 
U-Vp  are  Hai^  Windegger,  chief  engin  , 
his  fiancee,  Friede  Velten;  Wolf  Helms, 
Manfeldt's  assistant  in  love  with  F^iede, 
and,  unknown  to  the  others  a  small  boj. 
Gustav,  who  stows  away.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  gigantic  crowd  the  rocket  ship 
Ukes  off,  heading  at  terrific  speed  for 

 •  the  rising  moon.   Within.the  passengers 

THE  POPS  suffer  tortures  as  the  acceleration  in- 

The  program  for  the  third  Pops  Sun-   creases,  and  the  pull  of  the  earth  is 
day  evening  Symphony  concert  ycster-;  almost  beyond  beann^^  That^  ago 
day  in  Symphony  hall  was  the  follow-;  E^fr^.:  "iX-ft  i,nr  moon  exert  gravita- 


.  the  Champs>-Elysecs."  In'  'The  Aban-  j 
Joned  Farm,"  she  sees  the  little  house , 
"Crouching,  full  of  fear,  beside  the  bam' 
that  falls  into  decay"; 
"Like  mournful  eyes,  the  windows  gaze 

through  broken  glass- 
Deserted  in  their  age — old  eyes  that  see 

no  more." 
Dead  leaves  are  piled 
■Where  lilacs  once  in  sweet  profusion 

grew. 

And,  symbol  cf  this  humble  desolation. 
There  lies  a  child's  worn  and  discarded 
shoe." 

And  Mrs.  'Welch  can  strike  a  deeper 
note  as  in  "Longing."  "Awakened  Sor- 
row," "Eternal  Marguerite,"  and  in  the 
poem  entitled  "Solitude." 
"You  have  been  overestimated,  Hell! 
In  roaring  fires. 
Devil's  business, 
Crowding  multitudes. 
There  is  an  active  cheer — 
The -lusty  crj-ing  of  profanity 
•With  hearty  clamor,  rings  upon  the  ear. 

"No — you  arc  naught  of  these, 
I  know  you  better,  Hell! 
You  are  the  marrow-draining  solitude 
•Wherein  the  soul,  fear-faint,  bereft  of 
gi-ace — 

Goes  groping  towards  no  goal — alone — 
In  endless  emptiness 
Or  drear,  suspended  space!" 
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AROUND  A  TEACUP  |:£;^fe-:::^:;^;:^:.:o^^ar'A^>^. 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE  The  problems  of  marriags  as  opposed 

^        .        .  .  in  a.  rareer  the  mutual  jealousies  of  two 

man  accustomed  to  tea  since  his  child  ^.^o  love  each  other  yet  aro 

hood  h.  England  said  in  his  suit  for  divorce  a  always  quarreling,  the  suave  underhand 
LOS  ALele..  recently  that  his  wife,  f «  f/,/^^^ 
"insisteV  on  giving   him  coffee   and  th  reb,  comedy  ^.sme^^  ^^^^^ 
spoiled 'his  pleasure  in  life."    If  he  were  no\  V-^'         Business  Girl."  current  screen 
living  in  England, 'one  could  understand  hi .  rel 
bellion,  for  coffee  as  there  prepared  and  sr  -ved: 
is  a  vile  drink,  to  be  taken  with  Dead  sea:  uit. 
But  the  word  "insisted"  leads  to  conjee  ure. 
Did  Evelyn  pour  coffee  down  her  husbe  id's 
throat  through  a  funnel,  after  he  had  been  se- 
curely bound  as  to  his  hands  and  feet?  "Was 
the   drug   shot   into   him   by   a  hypoderinic 
syringe?    Or  was  he  so  cowed  that  he  drank 
with  no  outward  shovr  of  discontent? 


AT  THE  THEATRES  TONIGHT 

M'lLBlK— "Hith  Hat."  comed.v,  with  Ed 
Hibbard;  8:30. 


feature  at  the  Modern  and  Beac 
theatres.  For  the  most  part  the  sto 
is  handled  simply  and  sensibly,  t 
characters  behave  in  a  human,  thou 
hardly  logical  fashion,  and  for  the  fli 
'  time  on  record,  Loretta  Young  has  be 
;n  no  ouiwaiu  onuw  ui  uiovw,.>-..".  i  directed  with  suficlent  skill  to  bring  c 

Thnf-  tea  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  by  i  her  good  points  instead  of  her  bad  on 

j.iia,u  ^    ,    .      ,  Tvnrlri   hpatpr  as.  : 


*5!' 


Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  throughout  the 
empire  is  known  to  all;  as  is  the  fact  that  in 
American  kitchens,  Irish  domestic^  servants— in 
many  houses  they  are  the  true  mistresses- 
keep  the  teakettle  stewing  on  the  stove  from 
morning  till  night;  while  Swedes  must  have 
their  coffee  several  times  a  day.  But  'was  the 
coffee  served  in  the  famous  coffee-houses  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
I  turies  the  resorts  of  wits  and  poets,  dramatists. 

beaux  and  rakes,  any  better  than  that  procur- ■  ^^^^^         TposiUon      a  Vg"advert 
able  today  in  London  town?  In  one  ot  wycnei-jjj^g  agency,  where  her  efficiency  a 
ley's  plays  there  is  mention  of  "that  sober  drink,  her  good  looks  attract  the  attention 
coffee  "  also  of  "laced  coffee."  There  were  coffee!  John  Clayton,  owner  of  the  busine, 
coiiee,    aicu  u  Mnntps-  She  Wins  promotion  rapidly  and  Clai 

hou.ses  In  Pans  where,  m  the  time  of  Montes-        invites  her  to  his  home  to  mv 


Not  yet  is  she  a  world  beater  as 
actress,  but  in  this  pitcure,  at  leal 
she  is  not  called  on  to  display  any  el 
cessive  emotion  and  can  appear  bol 
attractive  and  intelligent. 

Claire  Mclntyre,  popularly  known 
Mac,  is  in  love  with  John  Saundel 
leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  colkj 
they  are  both  attending,  but  she  tj 
lieves  that  she  would,  for  the  time  bei  I 
at  lea-st,  prefer  a  business  career  to  mf  j 
riage.  Accordingly,  John  takes  his  (f 
chestra  abroad  on  a  successful  tour  a 
Mac  goes  to  New  York  to  hunt  wo: 


ing:  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  6  in 
B  minor;  Bax,  "Mediterranean",  Saint- 
Saens,  "The  Animals'  Carnival"  (S.  M. 
Sanroma  and  Leo  Litwin,  pianists) ; 
Gershwin,  "Rhapsody  in  Blue."  For 
those  whose  serious  trend  of  mind  ex- 
tends even  into  warm  weather  there 
was  the  "Pathetic"  symphony;  the  rest 
of  the  program  was  in  a  lighter  vein. 

Mr.  Fiedler  conductsd  the  first  Bos- 
ton performance  of  Bax  "Mediterran- 
ean." The  composition,  originally  writ- 
ten for  the  piano,  is  not  long;  one  ra- 
ther wishes  it  was,  for  it  seems  a  pity 


neither  earth  nor  moon  exeit  gravita 
tional  force,  and  those  m  the  ship  must 
stick  their  toes  through  straps  to  hold 
themselves  down.  Objects  remain  sta- 
tionary in  the  air,  and  wine  cannot  be 
poured  from  a  bottle.     .,  ^  ^ 

The  ship  descends  tail  first  on  the 
moon,  half  burying  itself  in  the  sand 
arid  kt  once  Manfeldt  climbs  out  to 
investigate.  He  wears  a  helmet  ana 
™en  tanks  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sible abence  of  air,  but  by  striking  a 
match  he  discovers  that  it  is  possjble  to 
breathe,  and  he  rushes  off  to  And  gold. 
He  is  followed  by  Turner  and  meets  his 
"■death  by  falling  down  a  crevasse  in  a 
cave,  where  he  has  just  found  an 
abundance  of  the  precious  metal.  Tm- 
ner.  driven  half -mad  with  greed  and 


quieu,  chess  was  played. 

If  there  was  good  talk  in  the  coffee  houses, 
there  was  chatter,  as  now,  in,  the  parlors.  Mrs. 
Millament,  making  conditions  before  marriage, 
told  Mirabel  .she  must  be  empress  of  her  tea 
table.  "I  submit,"  said  Mirabel,  "but  with  pro- 
viso, that  you  exceed  not  in  your  province,  but 
restrain  yourself  to  native  and  simple  tea-table 
drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate  and  coffee;  as  likewise 
to  genuine  and  authorized  tea-table  talk— such 
as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling  reputations. 


that  anything  as  charming  should  last'  "xcitemen"' tri^s  "t're^sca^^^^  ship, 
so  short  a  time.  Mr.  Bax  is  unusually '  leaving  the  rest  to  perish.   He  is  killed 


happy  in  the  Spanish  idiom;  so  well 
has  he  assimilated  this  spsech  and 
made  it  his  own  that  one  finds  no  trace 
of  an  English  accent,  no  visible  sign 
that  he  is  not  speaking  his  native 
tongue.  His  subtle  rhythms  smack  of 
Iberia.  Chromatic  elaborations  he  adds 
that  lend  character  and  interest,  but 
;  never  does  the  decoration  take  from 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  piece. 
The  composer  is  content  with  writing 
lovely  music— does  not  strive  to  as- 
tonish. Mr.  Fiedler's  interpretation  was 
sympathetic,  though  a  less  hurried 
reading  might  have  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  languorous  beauty  and  at- 
mospheric details  of  the  music. 

Conductor,  soloists  and  orchestra 
joined  forces  that  none  of  the  wit  and 
humor  in  Saint-Saens's  "Jeux  d'esprit" 
should  be  slightsd.  The  "Animals" 
amused  the  audience  to  the  nth  degree. 
Humor  is  an  emotion  that  is  not  so 
easily  portrayed  in  music.  Saint-Saens's 
skillful  hands  have  done  this  admirably. 
Messrs.  Sanroma  and  Litwin  and  Mr. 
Kunze  understood  perfectly  ths  com- 
poser's intent.  Mr.  Sangendoen  played 
"The  Swan"  exquisitely. 

Mr.  Sanroma  in  Gershwin's  "Rhap- 
sody in  Blue,"  repeated  by  request, 
-showed  himself  not  only  a  master  of 
jazz  playing,  but  an  artist  who  plays 
this  type  of  music  with  the  same  taste 
and  fine  phrasing  he  displays  in  the 
more  classical. 

The  sjTnpljckny  was .  played  with  vim 
and  vigor,  tjipugh  at  times  it  lacked 
subtlety  and  finesse. 

A  large  and  sympathetic  audience  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically.        L.  B.  D. 


bv  Windegger,  but  not  before  he  shoots: 
fh^e  the'  oxygen  tanks.  So  mucli 
of  the  gas  escapes  that  only  three  out 
of  the  four  may  return.  In  the  end  . 
it  is  Helius  who  remains,  alone,  as  ne 
thinks,  but  Friede  stays  with  hirn  be- 
cause she  loves  him  better  tlian  life. 

The  mechanical  and  scientific  details 
of  the  atory  are  remarkably  well  earned 
out— a  more  dramatic  scene  thaii  the 
departure  of  the  rocket  ship  would  be 
1  hard  to  conceive.  The  best  acting  was| 
Offered  by  a  likeable  small  boy  Gust  | 
SUrck  Gsettenbaur.  but  we  liked  at 
Umes  the  playing  of  WiUy  Fritech  andl 
Gerda  Maurus.  hampered  though  they 
were  bv  the  mechanical  romanticism  o% 
their  parts.     The  others  seemed  over 

melodramatic.    To  the  d^i^ector,  Fritz  | 
Lang    goes  tremendous  credit   for  a 
splendidly  imaginative  and  striking  pro-  I 
Auction.   ■  ' 


KEITH-BOSTON 


ton  invites  her  to  his  home  to  mcl 
the  head  of  a  big  company.  ■  That  vel 
night,  John  suddenly  returns  frcl 
Europe,  declaring  that  he  cannot  stj 
away  a  moment  longer,  and  is  higl-| 
incen.sed  when  Mac  insists  on  keepil 
her  engagement.  'Very  lata  that  nigll 
Clayton  brings  her  home,  and  Joll 
bursts  into  the  room  to  find  Mac  bei  I 
kissed  by  Clayton.  Furiously  indignail 
he  reveals  that  he  and  Mac  are  marril 
and  orders  Clayton  out.  Husband  a:I 
wife  quarrel  bitterly  and  John  depart 
Mac  obtains  for  John  the  opportunil 

  „  to  broadcast  v/ith  his  band,  and  it  loci 

railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so  forth."  li^e  a  reconciliation  until  she  becomi 

Th-^re'  are   deep   thinkers,  friends   of  hu- jealous  of  his  intimacy  with  a  flirtatiol 
•^^      V,    ■v,„=i„i,  oo-Qinst-  hnth  tpn  and  cof- society  woman.    Clayton,  who  is  mol 
manity,  who  inveigh  against  both  tea  and  coi  ^^^.^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  engineers  til 

fee.  Dr.  Lister,  writing  about  Pans  at  the  close  preliminaries  to  a  divorce,  but  his  plaf 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  said:  "I  rather  be- go  a^vry  when  Mac  bursts  in  on  Johl 
lieve  that  they  are  permitted  God's  pron- and  the  gi^^^^^^^^^^  S  s^he'^  iTes"  hll 
dence  for  the  lessening  the  number  of  mankmc"^^.  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^  divorce.  AlthouJ 
by  shortening  life  as  a  kind  of  silent  plague,' Loretta  Young  Ls  scarcely  the  type  for] 
and  the  saintly  Wesley  gave  up  tea  drinking  a;  clever  business  girl,  she  gives  a  satisfa.l 
i„  -r^..  i,ic  f^iinnjorc  Tf  Dr  .Tohnsor  tory  performance  in  the  leading  rol 
an  example  for  his  followers.  "  "Jf/^"^°'^Frank  Albertson  makes  on  excelleil 
was  a  shameless  tea  drinker,  Cobbett  wa.j^j^j^^  jj^^  Ricardo  Cortez  is  hand| 
never  weary  of  calling  tea  slops.  capped  by  a  silly  stereotyped  role.  Tr 

Which  is  the  better  summer  drink?   Hot  teibest  acting,  so  far  as  we  could  see  wa 
,         .    ^  ,        _j  i  „j  *v,o„       offered  bv  Joan  Blondel  as  the  hard 

is  cooling;  iced  tea  arid  iced  coffee,  they  sajo^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^^  nvi;,g  as] 
fret  the  nerves.    Has  any  one  the  courage  t'  divorce  corespondent.  E.  L.  H.  I 

try   Bimbo,   strongly   recommended   by  Johi   

Phoenix:    "Three  parts  of  root  beer  and  tw.  PARK 
of  water-gruel,   thickened  with  a  little  scf'The  Sky  Raiders" 
squash,  and  strained  through  a  cane-bottome^^  A.;^^an-umin._^_sc.«;n 

chair"?     Or   shall   WC   go   to   London   to   drin       Christy,Cahaipe  and  pi;esenel^  by  Com 

barley-water  in  copious  draughts? 

Ic^-^lapr  -^'^^^^Z:tlrT^s 
l^l^Xl^rruZl  arut\  baby  bring 
Jerry  to  her  side.  pj^^i^.. 

There  are  hi-^ts  of   It  s  a  Wise 
in  all  this  "baby--    alk,  and  esp 

in  the  l°^\.'^o'"«^^nV"^fnd  Hopkins,  the 
the  romantic  servant  ana  H  V 


~  :;:::^1vau.?Mu1 

fpf„ '..".  Ashley  Bu< 

Louie" . : : : : : : . : :  wmiam  o„b,„ 

Sciseant   1"^''^ 

The  most  lowly  of  pictures  deservil 


FINE  ARTS 
"By  Rocket  to  the  Moon" 

\  silent  pif  turfi  based  on  the  novel.  "The 
Woman  in  the  Moon."  by  Thca  von  Harboii- 
directed  by  f-ntz  Lans  and  presented  by 
I  FA  with  the  followins  cast: 

S-™/f-  ^f'jree  Manleldt   Klaus  Pohl 

Wol£   Helms   Willv  Fritsri, 


Hans  WindepTgrer 
Friede  Velten 
Gustav 


•  W'ill.v  Fritsch 

Gustav  von  Wansrenheini 


„,   ,  -   -  Gerda  Maurus 

gtis  av   GuBlI  Starck  Gsettenbaiir 

nail  xuruer   Fritz  Rasp 

Peculiarly  timely  comes  the  showing 
of  "By  Rocket  to  the  Moon,"  now  cur- 
rent at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  following 
the  almost  miraculous  adventures  of 
Prof.  Piccard  and  his  companion.  This 
"■»(  '  rnan  film  is  Jules  'Verne  up  to  date, 
entral  idea  suggesting  a  fair! 


"Many  a  Slip" 

An  all-talking IrTnf  theTaf  ot'^helan/e 
Gladys  Lchmau  I''P°l  J.^fd'^  direeted  by  Vin 
itlTore  "and^'^^'rese^nVelr^  .y  universal  Pictures 
with  the  lollowing:  cast:  ^  Avres 

Jerry  Brooks  j,;.^,,  Bp„nett 

Patsy.  Coster  ^y-  svimmei  ville 

Hopkins    Ben  Mexauder 

Ted  Cosier  "  vii  '-iiiia  Sale 

Sniitt.v  .  .  ■.'.Ro^coe  Karns 

Pr  ;'^-  V ..Vivian  Oakland 

Mrs.  Coster   ,    p  Nugent 

Mr.  Coster  ''•     '  , 

The  studio  tinkers  have  turned  the 
stage  play,  "Many  a  Slip,"  into  a  kitchen 
cT^dT"  They  have  chosen  to  substi- 
tute Brookline,  of  all  places,  for  Gieen- 
wlch  Village,  as  the  locale  of  °f 
the  action,  and  the  censors  have  done 
such  a  thorough  job  of  moral  "hab  h- 
tation  that  the  average  ^Person  who 
yields  an  hour  of  time  to  view  the 
picture  scarcely  knows  what  Jt js  all 
about    I  mav  be  recalled  that  the  light 
i^tle  com^d^  Which  Edith  Fitzgerald 
and  Robert  Riskin  wrote  and  saw  pro 
duced  in  New  York  about  1/  months 
ago  concerned  two  youngsters  Jerry 
Brocks  and  Patsy  Coster  who    ere  liv- 
ing, without  benefit  of  clergy,  in  a 
Greenwich  Village  apartment  Jerry 
was  against  marriage,  and  at  A'st  Patey 
agreed  with  him.    In  time,  though,  she 
Sed  that  she  desired  marriage,  and 
she  told  her  mother  so.    "That  lather 
flighty  woman,  to  help,  plants  in  Jerry  s 
mild  the  suspicion  that  Patsy  is  about 
to  become  a  mother.    He  ^n  honest 
lad  at  heart,  then  insists  on  marr>ing 
her-  but  when  he  learns  he  has  been 
friUeri   he  "in!,  awav  Reconciliatioil 


\-^^c-nt\c  servant,  ana  n.oiJ^"'-=,  The  most;  lowiy  oi  v'^'-^'-^"  > 

gawky  Plumbef.  These  tw;o,  the  p^oto-  >  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ..^^^  g.y  R,i 
f,,r»=  nf  Annie  Oleson  and  Cool  Keuy.  p^tract  the  implication  that 


ers"  we  extract  the  implication  that 
a  drinking  airman  reforms  in  time  1-j 
may  win  the  girl  and  defeat  the  vif 
lains.  Lloyd  Hughes,  as  Bob  Rogers,  hif 
the  heroic  part  of  a  crack  pilot  for^ 
transcontinental  commercial  line, 
turns  the  controls  over  to  young  Jimr 
Devine,  brother  of  the  girl  whom  Bd 
loves,  and  the  plane  crashes,  wi« 
Jimmy  seriously  hurt.  Bob,  disgrac*| 


types  of  Annie  Oleson  ^.^eiasco 

the  ic^n^^"'  'i'^.Jntlv  employed  in  the 
work,  are  so  fieq™y  emp  y  ^^.^ 

picture  that  the  "^^^^^^an  once.  It 
theme  is  broken  more  i"<»" 
l^olTd  seem,  however,  that  ^  t^.jer^^ 
Ision  Jerry  marr  ed  patsy  ^^^^^ 
and  was  told  about  U^e  baby  a^.^ 
so  clumsily  and  f  bright  lines 

handled  that  ^1}^,.  "^^"Jce-for  now  it 
and  f  Vhat"ha  d  ?  alsua^°ne's  irri- 

is  just  that— naraiy  jimmy  6uiiuu^i.y   .  — 

'-Rpnnett  and  Mr.  Ayres  need  do         discharged,  pre-empts  an  idle  plani 

Miss  Bennett,  +v,roueh  their  1  ^^.^^  ^  Mexico,  keeps  on  drinking,  aij 

falls  in  with  a  gang  of  bandits,  n| 
the  Mexican  species  but  a  choice 
sortment   of   Americanized  hoodlur 
(Their  specialty  is  to  rob  airplanes  carrj 
ing  large  sums  of  currency,  and  thel 
leader  is  none  other  than  a  man  nam<l 
Willard,  who  has  in  some  unexplain. 
manner  become  manager  of  the  O.  &  I 
line  for  which  Bob  had  worked.  Tl 
gang  hires  Bob  to  pilot  their  plar 
but  when  he  learns  of  their  plans, 
escapes  in  a  parachute,  warns  the  con 
pany  officials  and  the  robbery  is  frijl 
trated.  Bob  becomes  a  mechanic,  aft" 
„•  .  eereen  drama  adapted  .  by  finding  that  Jimmy  did  not  aie, 
„  ^  .''"r  '^Jd  "from   tSe   story   bv   Patncia  ^^^^        ^^^^  better  all  arOUnd. 

Remj-  and'^H  V*"Tnfe1i' bv  F  rst  lia-  A  second  plot  of  aerial  larceny  suJ 
fam  '.^    soiter         "T^f  .^^t  ■  ceeds  to  that  point  that  the  ga.ig.st*! 

^'Ant'  re      r.  - "  -  •  ^  I-"\?'»^2ri"on  run  Jimmy,  now  a  pUot.  to  earth,  ail 

Vihi^s— ■   J^'SSardoTo,™"  escape  with  the  loot.  But  with  noo  I 

Raiiih  Clayton    joan  Bion.ieii  gne  plane,  and  the  United  Staff  , -  arnl 

ftiiri  Winters- ;:::::-----'-hJof"^^-^lvrepresented  by  four  doughty  v  . nrlol 

Mrs.  Emery  ■.■.'.■.■.'.       '  '        '■.•■nM-tlL  I 


'than  walk  through  their 
little  more  than  waiK. 
roles.    The  audience  quickiy 
await  the  "appearance  oi 
merville  and  ^iss  ^a^^^     ^^^^  their 

"^^'"^  '?f«.-  M^r  Nugent  and  Miss  Oak- 
amusing  tiffs  Mr- Nug  ^^^^^ 

land  as  the  fathei  an  ^j^g.  ^r. 

happiest  when  they  are  q^^^^_  and  Mr. 
Alexander  as  the  Kio     ^j^qu^  scene 
Karns    who  h^  one  ^^^^ 
with  Miss  Oaklana,  c"»  H 
Their  tasks  are  not  difficult,  m  ^  y^^ 

stance.   

MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"Big  Business  Girl" 

in?  sereen 
from   the  siv,« 
:J-;^Twansonj,direc,.d  bv 


It,  1.1S( 

us.  J 


;n  anotlier 
niffeiim;  siuuii  n  v.'  '.i:        n  u...i  i-i.i 
nins  lioni  the  aiiiiv  plane  play  upon 
hp  stolvn  plane  In  which  he  Is  flcelnif 


THf! 


with  Gi-Acc  as  hostage  and,  strangely  ^r^bian 
i  noiiRh,  Bdh  as  pilot.  You  see,  this  is  a  Lpttprs  a 


nv  BAGDAD.  Being 
inl,      i-'lashcs   of  the  Li^ie. 
;  nouRn,  non  as  pnui.  i mi  one,  .■...■>  .o  -  Lpttprs  and  Work  of  O.  Hciiry    •  . 
very  complicated  plot,  and  its  entangle-  "^^^  „.  Travis  and  Art.liur  B.  Maul  ce. 
inents  are  of  no  ordinary  variety.  Any-  Ij,   Applclon  &  Co.    441  pp.. 
wav.  all  ends  well,  with  virtue  and  so-  ^.j-atlons.  $3.50. 
brietv  in  the  saddle.  rilll.ir  HALE 

If  the  action  were  confined  to  terra  I  .  Interestinp 

flrma  and  the  airplanes  were  horses,  we  |    O.  Hcni7  V>eRan  to  be  an  ime  ^ 
would  call  this  a  fair  western  picture,  igubjeot  lor  a  IMosrapher  ^mn  ni.  ^ 
As  it  !<!,  we  are  permitted,  to  view  the    .    .       ^ew  York.  While  the  earlier 
latest  wrinkle  in  gi-and  larceny,  the  i"  "    .  rarolina  Texas,  Central 

holdins-up  of  money  express  planes  by  years  In  Noi  th  Carolina,  >^^''^- 
gangsters.  The  acting  is  of  the  most  un-  Ameri6a  and  in  prLsoft  no  ciouDi  g<tv 
pretentious  sort,  with  Mr.  Hughes  do- 
ing mast  of  the  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  para- 
chutes utilized  in  the  picture  deserve 
second  mention.  They  performed 
smoothly  and  effectively.      W.  E.  G. 


/  2. 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  \ice  Squad" 

An   lUl-lalking-   scrpon  ilrania  based  on  .i 
.lor.v  b.v  Oliver  H.  P.   Gnr.plt:  (ili'eeted  b> 
■Tohii  ("lomwell  nnA  ineseiited  by  Paianiouni 
with  Itie  follovviiiB-  casl; 
Sicplim  I-iic.irrio  PauI_I.uKa 


11  Qtpl 

pponiu 
iditlo 
e  becM 
fliiUtlol 
0  i;  n 
infers  1 
,  tiisp 
on  Jit 
)iiiptsiill 
loves  ll 
Althoiif 
type  !ot 


O  Henry  .some  material  for  his  stories 
Ihev  hardly  call  for  the  number  of 
pages  devoted  to  them.  There  is  the 
story  of  his  winning  his  first  wife,  the 
dimity  sweetheart"  and  her  devotion  to 
him  Was  O.  Henry,  then  known  as  Will- 
lam  Sidney  Porter,  guilty  of  embezzle- 
ment and  deserving  imprisonment?  His 
biographers  entitle  the  seventh  chapter 
"The  Persisting  Enigma"  and  are  in-  , 
>  clined  to  think  he  was  imiccenl.  Porter  s  j 
wu,.   ......  _    .  I        flight  to  NOW  Orcans  instead  of  return-  , 

^;;;;l>'iiofS"°:::::::::::::::KS;«^  mg  to  Austm  for  immediate  tnai  was 

^^SSMr4,dn.\\\wi>.iam'S''l?av7^^^^^^^        the  action  of  a  guiltless 

K.ve  "sergeant  Mather .  Roc^ljcIiKe  FeHuw^^  L         j,^^  run  a  way,  hC  A^ould  nOt 

>iTx*^  Mnier:::;;:;:;:\\\.V.\\:'Mo,ue  c^^^^^^^^^^  known  New  oneans,  lUs  Icvees 

::r:::.::^:   riXkLhrve  he  worked,  its  park  benches  on 

Do.lor.V.'.V.  °"qw"wii™l>  which  he  mav  have  slept;  nor  would  he 

co.ni.aUenda.nt._._  .,;.i;.m  w.ison  J  Well  f  e  n  ay^  ^^^^^^^  entertauiins 

Rt  Jennings,  bank  robber  who  became 
espestable  and  was  restored  to  full 
•Itizenship  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
jiographers  spend  much  time  in  tracing 
ncidents  in  O.  Henry's  stones  to  ad- 
I'entures  in  these  earlier  years.  Even  in 
,  see  ins  wu...  ...    ....         I 'he  latter  part  of  the  book,  when  H^^^^^^^ 

iscuad."    The  subject  of  the  picture  Is 
a  timely  one,  after  the  series  of  front      ^^^^^  about  the  stories,  and  some  of 
page  headlines  to  which  we  have  been   '-  .  j  ^  1        ^een  omitted, 

treated  of  late,  but  It  is  hardly  t'he  sort  f  mm  , 


,;ld 

prcter  of  the  short  story  In  the  Eng 
I  li.<ih -speakine  world  ••  ^  ^  

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
'The  Maltese  Falcon" 

i.,    -ill  f  ill<iiiir   Rcieen   drama  ailaiited 

Ho  ne«  (  om  lb.:  novel  ot  the,  Mn.c  name 
bv  Da'li  el  HanimeU.:  diie.  led  l.v  Rov  De 
uTitb  ami  .;re"MAed  by  Warner  Brothers  with 
the  (ollowina  <a§t:  .  T>»,,i,i, 

SMlo  U.ifney  liUf e, 

«"'■"•>"   ..T)na  Merkle 

53;,''':,,  ■  Robert  EUiolt 

P''""y   ;  .   .  .Thelma  Todd 

ly^   ,      .  .Olt»  Malleaon 

(.au'O   (^n^*at•  Ante! 

Pislriot  Attorney  waiter  j'onir 

Archer  DwiKht  Frve 

"i;;',' • : :  ■  j:  rin-eH  M.'nonald 
i  cam  ah,  -.iaeobi-.  V.'.-. .  . . .  .  •  •  Airostino  Bor^a.o 


tne  same  abandon  whlcTi 'Be  How  ae- , 
votes  to  polite  riuii)  and  repartee?  Twice 
now,  the  metamorphoslsed  William,  has 
presented  a  new  pha.se,  a  new  technique, 
to  delight  his  admirer.^,  to  confound  his 
critics.  He  wa-s  amusing  a«  John  Paul 
Bart  In  "A  Tailor-Made  Man":  he  i.s 
again  amusing  In  "Just  a  Gigolo."  To 
I  be  sure  he  pauses  once  or  twice.  In  a 
gesture  of  fondness  for  the  old  Mack 
Bennett  days,  as  when  he  essays  to  draw 
a  pitcher  of  fresh  creamy  milk  from 
what  proves  to  be  the  wrong  kind  of  a 
cow,  or  when  he  blows  his  nose  resound- 
ingly in  the  presence  of  his  fair  lady. 
But  these  slight  lapses  are  no  longer 
annoying;  they  serve  simply  to  link,  the 
past  with  the  present. 

David  Belasco  produced  "Dancing 
Partners,"  as  the  piece  then  was  known 
nearly  one 
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Any  who  venture  to  doubt  at  this  late 
date  that  Paul  Lukas  is  an  actor  above 
the  ordinary  had  better  betake  them- 
selves to  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  at 
once  and  see  his  work  in  "The  Vice 


of  thing  in  which  one  expects  to  find  so 
polished  and  charming  a  player  as  Mr. 
I  Lukas.    Stool  pigeons  are  not  to  be 


15  inconsequential. 

But  Mr.  Davis's  description  of  New 
York  in  the  early  I900's,  the  strange 


Lukas.  Stool  pigeons  are  not  to  ...  q  jjenry  led.  the  curious  acquaint 
ranked  among  the  most  lovable  made,  his  laziness  alternatim 


honorable  members  of  society,  and  to 
ask  Mr.  Lukas  to  take  such  a  part  for 
I  his  first  starring  vehicle  is  among  t;he 
1  most  surprising  pieces  of  casting  we 
have  ever  seen.    In  the  role,  ungrateful 
to  begin  with  and  made  more  so  by  the 
1  exigencies  of  the  script,  the  actor  gives 
an  emotionally  sincere,  dramatic,  even 
I  moving  performance.    Against  insuper- 
I  able  odds,  he  compels  sympathy  on  the 
1  central   character.     Praise   cannot'  go 
1  higher  than  that. 

Because  he  refuses  to  give  evidence 
concerning  the  death  of  a  policeman 
that  would  clear  himself  and  Incrimin 


Hit;  v-..  xic.j  I....-    • 

anccs  he  made,  his  laziness  alternating 
with  incredible  industry,  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  "discovered,"  his  care- 
lessness in  money  matters,  his  ability  to 
carry  daily  two  quarts  of  whiskey  aU 
this  is  written  with  the  gusto  that 
come-,  from  personal  knowledge,  admi- 
ration, affection.  O.  Henry  was  quick 
to  see  in  New  York  a  second  Bagdad, 
the  city  of  a  thousand  and  one  tales, 
realistic,  humorous,  tragic,  fantastic. 
Mr.  Davis  speaks  ot  the  fashion  now- 
adays ot  picturing— to  fill  space— a  by- 
gone period  by  the  elaboration  of  de- 
tails: names  of  plays,  pugilists  vaude- 


ate  a  married "  woman,  Maj.  Stephen  viUe  performers  topical  son^^^^^^ 
Lucarno  Is  faced  with  the  alternative  ol  the  chorus  and   of  the  evening,  eccen 
.standing  trial  as  accessory  to  murder  i tries,  police  captains.    In  ^ne  prcse m 
or  of  becoming  stool  pigeon  for  the  vice  case  it  is  "the  only  way  to  the  lui 
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squad.  Detective  Sergeant  Mather,  who 
makes  the  proposition,  has  decided  that 
Luearno's  charm  of  manner  and  foreign 
accent  would  divert  suspicion^  Unwill- 
ig  to  face  prison,  Lucarno,  though  an 
embassy  attache  and  a  gentleman  of 
culture  and  refinement,  accepts  the 
repugnani  proposition,  and  says  good- 
bye to  his  fiancee,  Alice  Morrison,  whose 
brother  is  a  magistrate  in  the  women's 
court.  Two  years  later,  overwhelmed 
with  disgust  at  himself  and  his  life, 
Lucarno  tries  to  kill  himself  but  is  saVed 
by  Madeleine  Hunt,  a  girl  with  literary 
ambitions  and  of  the  most  unblemished 
character.  She  nurses  him  for  a  day  or 
iwo  and  then  they  part  company, 
neither  knowing  the  other's  name  or 
occupation. 

By  chance,  Lucarno  encounters  Mor- 
rison on  the  street,  and  the  latter, 
ignorant  of  his  occupation,  offers  him 
the  chance  to  take  up  his  life  where  he 
had  dropped  it  and  earn  a  decent  living. 
For  a  moment  i.  looked  as  tbough 
Lucarno  might  win  through,  but  Made- 
leine is  arrested  by  Mather  on  the  usual 
charge,  and  Lucarno  is  the  only  one 
whose  testimony  will  avail  her.  Though 
it  means  the  end  of  his  hopes,  Lucarno 
takes  the  stand,  testifies  that  Madeleine 
was  framed  by  Mat'her  and  that  he 
himself  is  a  stool  pigeon.  In  the  ruin 
of  his  life,  he  finds  an  unexpected  re- 
ward in  the  fact  that  Madeleine  loves 
him. 

The  film,  which  ought  to  have  been  a 
powerful  and  smashing  exposure,  moves 
somewhat  slowly  and  there  are  frequent 
flaws  in  the  logic.  None  the  less,  it  is 
frequently  interesting,  even  exciting, 
when  Mr.  Lukas  holds  the  sSage.  In  a 
minor  role,  Kay  Pi-ancis  is  lost,  the  fem- 
inine honors  going  to  an  attractive  new 
player.  Juditli  Wood,  \vho  shows  signs 
of  real  talent  along  with  an  inevitable 
amateurishness.  In  fairly  important 
roles,  Rockcliffe  Fellows  and  William 
Davison  do  good  work.  John  Cromwell 
directed,  but  his  work  gains  its  only 
claim  to  attention  in  tlie  acting  of  the 
leading  part.  E.  L.  H. 


understanding  and  interpretation  of 
tnle,<i  in  which  the  fad,  the  personality, 
the  haunting  air  of  the  hqw_was  m  the 
very  warp  and  woof."  It  was  in  the 
time  of  Roosevelt: 
"At  4  A.  M.  he  shoots  a  bear, 

At  6  subdues  a  restive  horse; 
From  9  to  4  he  takes  the  air, 

Not  all  the  air,  of  course. 
And  then  at  5  o'clock,  maybe, 
Some  colored  man  drops  in  to  tea." 
It  was  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  Can- 
field,  McGurk  of  Suicide  Hall,  Hell's 
1  Kitchen,  the  Stovepipe  Gang,  the  Goph- 
ers led  by  Battle  Annie,  Monk  Eastman 
— 'T  like  to  beat  up  a  guy  once  m  a 
while;  it  keeps  my  hand  in."  In  these 
chapters  are   vivid    descriptions  and 
anecdotes  galore. 

O.  Henry  was  haunted  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  penitentiary,  the  fear  that 
soine  one  would  "expose"  him  in  Nsw 
York.  Will  Irwin  asks  why  some  friend 
of  the  story  teller  didn't  say  to  him 
"We  know  all  about  it.  and  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  If  you  ever  owed 
a  debt  to  society,  you've  paid  it  in  full 
At  that,  maybe  it  was  an  unjust  debt.' 
It   was   rumored    that  he  was  paying 
blackmail  when  he  died.  Sydney  Porter 
—he     was     christened     'Sidney"— in 
elevca  years  turned  out  more  than.  600 
pieces  of  original  fiction.  His  mentality 
could  not  have  been  much  impaired  by 
alcohol;  Mr.  Davis  has  yet  to  meet  any- 
one who  ever  saw  him  intoxicated  to 
the  point  of  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity. He  was  a  marvelous  shot  with  a ' 
six-shooter.  "He  knew  the  ways  of  evil 
men  and  had  a  wide  familiarity  with 
all  the  arts  of  the  grafters." 

Some  of  his  best  stories  were  among 
his  last.  He  looked  forward  to  a  long 
novel.  "I  want  to  get  at  something  big- 
ger. ■What  I  have  done  is  child's  play  to 
what  I  can  do,  to  what  I  know  is  in  me 
to  do." 

If,  as  a  boy,  he  devoured  dime  novels. 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  and 
"The  Arabian  Nights"  were  his  favor- 
ites among  the  classics  between  his 
13th  and  19th  years. 

The  excellent  index  lists  the  titles  of 
hi'>  stories  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
references  also  to  their  origin  and  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Davis,  who  found  O.  Henry 
"c  rhiiHiiicp  individual,  absolutely  with- 


If  the  studios  can  turn  out  a  few 
more  mystery  stories  as  clever  and  ab- 
sorbing as  "The  Maltese  Falcon,"  now 
showing  at  the  Uptown  and  Olympla 
!  theatres,  they  won't  need  to  worry  about 
the  passing  of  the  gangster  films,  inis 
Dlcture  is  one  of  the  most  unusual,  in- 
genious, puzzling  and  generally  exciting 
'of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  in  many 
a  moon  Taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  Dashiell  Hammett's  nove   of  the 
tar^  name    "The  Maltese  Falcon  is 
iroddly  ^rim  and  sardonic  yam  offer- 
ing a  plot  that  baffles  solution  untU  the 
very  end.    The  dl-^^ctor.  Roy  del  Ruth 
who  handled  the  memorable  Little  Cae 
sar  "  has  woven  the  various  threads  of 
his'  complicated  story  together   in  a 
fashion  that  brings  out  all  the  good 
Dolnts     From  the  star,  Bebe  Daniels 
'down  through  to  the  extras,  every  ro  3 
IS  handfed  in  exactly  the  right  way.  Only 
one  thing  stands  against  the  P'^oduction 
I  achieving  an  unqualified  success:  theie 
if  no  hero  and  no  heroine,  none,  that 
i  ?rom  the  usual  n-tion  picture  stand- 
point.   There  are  instead  characters 
^ho  for  all  the  shadiness      their  ac 
luons,  win  your  sympathy  and  Inter- 
lest,  especially. the  latter.  „_..„,ess 
The  myster  ous  falcon  is  a  priceless 
gem^incTu'sted  image,  hundreds  of  year 
old  for  the  sake  of  which  all  soits  oi 
evii  things,  including  five  murders  aie 
evu  ui.  B  .        ^         veritable  lady- 
kmer  of  a  prfvate  detective,  is  drawn 
the  ttnele  when  the  charming  and 
^  °terfourRtth\ondeiny  asks  h^^^^^^^^ 

rrdei'ed'about  half  an  hour  before 
Thursby  meets  a  similar  fate,  ^^'^^f 
Sade  lad  been  carrying  on  an  affair 
with  Archer's  wife,  he  is  suspectea  oy 
the  oolice  and  hounded  by  various 
sfeuths  TWO  mysterious  individuals 
Gutman  a  .bland  fat  man,  and  Di. 
Cairo  a  sniu  dark  one,  also  come  to 
Soade  andXy  him  for  finding  the  fal- 
con -^his  deadly  object  1^  brought  to 
,Ws  office  by  a  Captain  facobi  fron. 
iHonekone  who  stumbles  through  tne 
door  and  dies  with  a  bulky  lookmg  bag 
I  clasped  in  his  hand.  This  bag,  of  course, 
1  contains  the  precious  falcon 

spade,  meantime,  has  been  gtven  24 
hou?s  to  produce  the  murderer  of  Arch- 
er or  face  the  charge  himself.  Of  couise, 
there  are  the  other  killings  to  be  ex- 
jptefned  as  well  as  the  question  of  Ruth  s 
'relationship  with  Gutman  and  Cairo^ 
We  don't  believe  in  giving  away  the 
iDlots  of  mystery  stories,  so  you  will 
havl  to  find  this  on,  out  for  yourself 
'  ind  we  strongly  advise  you  not  to  miss 
t    The  production  unwinds  m  a  most 
;anlalizing    fashion,    always  dropping 
lints,  then  going  off  on  am)tner  track 
nd  finally  solving  evei-ything  before 
TtTie  most  unexpected,  ironic  conclusion 
Bebe  Daniels  is  the  star  of  the  film 
but  that  small  matter  was  evidsntlj 
forgotten  in  the  director's  absorbUon 
In  the  character  of  Sam  Spade.  The 
result  is  that  Ricardo  Cortez  shmes 
with  such  brilliance  as  to  eclipse  Miss 
Daniels  enthrely.    His  perfonnance  is 
one  of  thosa  unusual  affairs  to  be  de- 
scribed as  brilliant;  with  the  cleverest 
touches,  the  most  subtle  finesse,  he  re- 
veals the  man's  character  and  makes 
you  like  him  in  spite  of  his  conscience- 
less double  dealing.    Dudley  Digges  is 
an  excellent  Gutman,  and  the  other 
roles  arc  admirably  handled,     E.  L.  H. 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Just  a  Gigolo" 

An  all-lalkinit  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
the  Hattons  from  Ihc  play.  ■'Dancinsr  Part- 
ner." bv  Alexander  Entrel  and  Allred  Griin- 
wal.l-  directed  by  .Tack  Conway  and  )>Ve- 
senled  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
lollowing  cast:  ,„.„.       .„  . 

Robert  William  Haines 

jjo^v   Irene  Pureell 

Lord  Geoi-ie  Hamilton  C-  Aubrev  Smith 

Lady  Hartley  Charlotte  Graiiville 

Ladv  Asralha  Lillian  Bou.j 

FieiKh  Husband  Albert  Umli 

French  Wile  1?'"",^  1 

Freddie  Ray  MiUanil  i 

Gwennie*  L,enore  Bnshman 

MaiQUis .   Gerald  Ficldins 

Can  it  be  that  William  Haines  Is 
grooming  himself  to  become  the  John 
Drew  of  the  new  generation?  Can  it  be 
that  this  ballroom  banterer  of  perfectly- 
fitted  raiment  and  glib  speech  is  our 
erstwhile  juvenile  tormentor,  Bill  Haines, 
who  once  threw  custard  pies  about  with 


year    ago.    The  Hattons 
adapted  it  from  "The  Gigolo  and  the 
Prlnce-ss,"   In   other   words   from  the 
Hungarian.    That  is  one  of  the  best 
things  the  Hattons  do.  In  this  instance 
they  were  saved  by  a  clever  cast,  includ- 
ing Lynne  Overman.  Henry  Stephen.son, 
Irene  Pureell.  Charlotte  Granville  and 
others.  Mr.  Haines  is  now  in  Mr.  Over- 
man's role,  C.  Aubrey  Smith  in  Mr. 
Stephenson's.    Miss  Pureell  and  Miss 
Granville  are  again  on  familiar  ground, 
the  one  as  Roxane.  familiarly  known  as 
Roxy,  the  other  as  Lady  Hartley,  her 
easy-going   aunt.     Mr.    Smith's  Lord 
George  Hampton,  uncle  to  the  audacious 
and  philandering  Lord  Robert  Brummel. 
is  made  to  his  order,  a  testy  old  fellow 
who  fumes  aiid  frowns,  pays  for  Bobs 
escapades  and  delights  to  refer  to  him 
as  "you  young  jackanapes,"  but  loves 
him  the  while.   He  wants  the  boy  to 
marry  Roxane;  but  Bob  demurs.  He  has 
seen  'too  much  cheating  in  the  married 
game,  been  a  partjL  to  too  jnuch  ol  it 

himself,  to  take  chances.  He  compro-  \ 
mises  by  w^agering  that  within  a  month 
he  will  overcome  Roxy's  moral  bulwarks  i 
despite  her  fine  breeding  and  her  im- 
pecable  family  tree;  to  this  end  he  en-  | 
gages  himself  as  her  dancing  partner, : 
or  gigolo,  since  some  of  the  scenes  are 
in  Paris.  When  the  hour  comes  to  stage  | 
the  act  of  seduction,  he  cannot  go 
through  with  it.  He  discovers  that  he 
loves  the  girl.     She,   meantime,  has 
learned   through   her   maid   his   real  | 
identity.  She  leads  him  to  a  rendezvous, 
then  slaps  his  face,  the  prelude  to  a 
happy  ending. 

We  have  praised  Mr.  Haines  suffi- 
ciently. Certain  complimentary  phrases 
must  'be  reserved  for  Miss  Pureell,  who 
plays  Roxy  delightfully.  New  to  the 
screen,  she  faces  the  camera  fearlessly; 
her  voice,  despite  recording  which  fades, 
radio-like,  is  clear;  she  acts  with  light 
and  intelligent  touch.  As  a  comedienne  j 
or  ingenue  she  is  charming.  The  other  j 
players  are  exceptionally  competent,  the 
entire  performance  moves  briskly  and 
amusingly.       ,   G. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"White  Shoulders" 

An  all-lalking-  screen  drama  adapted  by  J. 
Walter  Ruben  from  the  Elni\v  entitled  Re- 
coil" bv  Rex  Beach:  du-ected  by  MeUille 
Brown  and  presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures 
with  Ihe  following  east:  t,,„.„  Aofnr 

Norma  Selbee   ^fij.-  Molt  , 

Gordon   Kent   „  '  "  v!i?,'^Vnrie-; 

Rex  Beach,  temporarily  deserting  the  . 
great  outdoors  for  the  intimacies  of : 
boudoirs  and  luxui-ious  apartments, 
penned  a  stoi-y  called  "Recoil."  which  is 
now  showing  on  the  screen  at  the  New 
B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  under  the  title  of 
"White  Shoulders."  Mr.  Beach  is 
usually  at  his  best  when  dealing  wit  i 
the  simpler  and  more  direct  varieties  t 
emotional  and  physical  upsets,  but  h 
did  start  upon  a  rather  interesting 
premise  in  "White  Shoulders"— namely, 
that  the  worst  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  wandering  wife  and  her 
lover  is  to  force  them  to  live  together 
constantly.  It  looks  to  us  as  though 
the  dialogue  writer  and  the  director, 
Melville  Brown,  were  those  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  unconvincing  results. 
The  words  put  in  the  moutlis  of  the 
characters  bear  but  the  faintest  resemb- 
lance to  the  speech  of  normal  persons, 
and  the  actors—one  can't  help  feeling- 
are  bady  handicapped  by  the  curious 
woodenness  of  the  direction  which  ac- 
centuates rather  than  minimizes  the 
unnaturalness  of  their  actions. 

Gordon    Kent,    fabulously  wealthy 
business  man,  practically  forces  Norma 
Selbee,  a  chorus  girl  out  of  work,  to 
marry  him,  although  he  knows  that  she 
does  not  love  him.    His  love-making  is 
crude  and  insistent,  taking  no  cogniz- 
ance of  her  unwillingness  to  respond. 
Little  by  httle,  though  she  had  meant  to 
keep  her  side  of  the  bargain.  Norma  is 
drawn    to    Lawrence    Marchmont,  a 
smooth  and  handsome  man,  who  was 
half  in  love  with  her  before  her  mar- 
riage.   At  last  she  elopes  with  him 
and   Kent,   unwilling   to  comprehend 
that  it  is  half  his  fault,  decides  to  make 
her  live  with  Marchmont  untU  she 
hates  him.    First,  he  informs  Norma 
that  Marchmont  is  a  confidence  man 
and  a  crook,  more  interested  in  her 
jewels  than  in  her,   and   then  tells 
.Marchmont  that  Norma  is  a  bigamist, 
since,  without  her  knowing  it,  her  for- 
mer husband  never  obtained  a  divorce 
as  he  had  promised.    He  then  informs 
Ithem  that  so  long  as  they  stick  together, 


.a.^iiio,  .-....>  too  ,•;  '■'  ..  imitative, 
proving   well  scored,  engaging   in  it 


they  are  safe 'from  jail,  but  that  his 
spies  will  always  be  watching. 

Months  follow  in  which,  as  Kent  in- 
tended, Norma  and  Marchmont  come 


to  hate  the  very  sight  of  each  other.  Hci  together  against  one  poor  weak  woman 
steal.s  her  jewels  and  sells  them,  then  it  would  be  Idle  to  deny  that  the 
takes  to  drinking  for  lack  of  finding  a  ]  'Salome'  music  no  longer  excites  us  as 
way  out  of  the  impasse.  Norma  meets  it  did  at  first;  but  there  is  equally  no 
Selbee  in  a  stock  company  and  finds .  denying  that  here  and  there  in  this 
that  he  will  try  to  blackmail  Kent  for  welter  of  rather  manufactured  passion 
his  extraordinary  actions.  She  warms  ,  and  horror  there  are  moments  of  genius, 
Kent,  but  the  problem  is  solved  in  an-  j  But  this  closing  scene  and  the  now 
other  fashion.  Marchmont  kills  Selbee  faded  'Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"  cut  a 
in  a  fight  over  Norma's  last  bits  of  rather  poor  figure  after  the  second  sym 
jewelry  and  Kent,  having  come  to  his ,  phony  of  Arnold  Bax." — ^Ernest  New- 
.'5eases,  begs  Norma  to  come  back  and  I  man. 


A  PINCH  OF  SNUFF 

musical  material  and  atmospherically !    /  ,  i  ottt,  jp  halE     '     ^  ^ 

efiectlve."  i     l^-y^  '  i  vtv^uir  ri^^.^       7  ^  „f 

— —  r  It  is  stated  that  about  40.000,000  pounds  of 

"One's  sorting  instincts  rebelled  dur*  manufactured  in  the  United  States 

Ing    the   final   scene   from    Strauss'S;  snun  were  nmnu  ^!i,;„ri  nnnnds 

"  -  -      -    ■         '  in  1930  and  more  than  half  a  million  pouna.s 

tailed  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 


'Salome'  at  the  spectacle  of  abou'j  a 
hundred  wild  Instrumentalists  banded 


try  again 

Jack  Holt  Is  very  grim  and  deter- 
mined in  a  part  that  wins  no  sympathy 
and  but  little  credence.  Kent  is  a  su- 
premely unlovable  and  selfish  man,  and 
not  all  Mr.  Holt's  sincerity  can  cover 
J  that  up.  Mary  Astor,  as  the  persecuted 
.wife,  is  very  lovely,  charming  and  pa 


(thetic.  Sidney  Toler  and  Kitty  Kelly 
,in  brief  roles,  strike  sane  and  humorous 
,notes,  but  Ricardo  Cortez  delivers  the 
I  ^cnly  performance  worth  mentioning, 
'  (and  toward  the  end,  give  a  highly  dra- 
'  jmatic  impersonation  of  a  drunken  and 
'  jdespairing  man.  E.  L.  H. 


district  alone;  that  most  of  the  New  York  "old j 
and  dignified"  clubs— an  agreeable  change  from 
the  adjective  "exclusive-'-keep  a  stock  on  handj 
at  their  tobacco  counters.  But  it  is  also  said 
that  there  is  little  "snuffing"  or  "snifTing  ;  '  a 
small  amount  is  taken  by  placing  it  inside  t.ie 
mouth  between  the  lower  jaw  and  cheek." 

Has  the  glory  of  the  .snuffbox  departed?  In 
old  times  a  gold  snuffbox,  encrusted  with 
precious  jewels  and  often  filled  with  gold  com.s 
,„o<:  ,  favorite  royal  gift.   What  has  become  of 


SEVENTH  WEEK    .  _ 

OF  THE  POPS    the  wooden,  lacquer,  horn  snuffboxes  used  m 
'  New  England  years  ago?  They  were  often  em- 
bellished by  a  picture  inside,  or  by  a  motto, 
sometimes  of  Rabelaisian  nature. 

Snuff    was   mentioned   in   English  litera- 
ture  as  early  as  1600,  but  the  practice  of 
taking  It  was  not  fashionable  until  seventy- 
It   is   a  curi 


CONCERTS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


An  event  of  Pops  history  will  be  the 
appearance  as  guest  conductor  of  Sir 
Hamilton  Harty.  who  will  conduct  for 
the  first  time  in  America  a  week  from 
tonight,  in  the  final  Sunday  Pop  con- 
cert of  the  season.  At  the  moment  he 
is  on  his  way  to  California  to  conduct  > 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  For  the  last 
10  years  he  has  been  conductor  of  the 
Halle  concerts  at  Manchester  (Eng- 
land), giving  a  series  each  year  in  Lon- 
don He  also  has  been  notable  as  con- 
dSc  or  of  the  London  Symphony  or- 
chestra, and  for  his  original  composi- 
tions and  his  arrangements  of  Irish  ana 

"'Tomo'^r'ow  night  Is  by  «ccep"on  not 
open  to  the  public,  having  been  taken 
,    nvpr  entirely  by  Boston  University.  On 
Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  who  will  conduc  ^gdnwday,  June  17.  the  electrical  in- 
the  last  of  the  Sunday  "Pops"  on  Jun  strument  which  bears  the  J'^™®  ^^l 
21,  on  his  way  to  conduct  concerts  ii  Leon  Theremin,  who  "^^,^"^^^_.rpstra 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  visited  Boston  2>e  firs^hea^^ Bo^^^^^^ 
years  ago.  On  Feb.  10,  1906,  he  accom        player  produces  music  by  the  mo- 
panled  Marie  Hall,  a  charming  violin-  tlons  of  his  hands  in  the 
ist,  who  had  given  other  recitals  ii  soloist  will  be  Mischa  -Tulm.  inui^ 
Boston  and  played  with   the    Bostor  day,  a  program  of  the  dance  oners  bpe 
Symphony  orchestra  on  Jan.  27  of  thai  cial  interest.  foiinw 
year.    Mr.  Harty  (now  Sir  Hamilton)     The  program  of  the  •weeit  loiiuw. 
who  was  then  highly  esteemed  in  Lon-  TUESDAY 
don  as  an  accompanist,    played  thi 

piano  for  Miss  Hall's  performance  ol  overture  '»  ^"«^""«ii^a*'and"stringsV.:Bach 
Pasanini'S       concerto.        Wieniawskl's  Conc^-fo.ioVThPodoro^acz,  R.  Gundersen) 


.     .     .  th£  Entrance  of  the  Bpyards  miv^^^^^^^ 

piano  for  Miss  Hall's  performance  ol  overture  to  Goethe  8^.fc^„mOTiL^^._^.^       _  . 
Paganini's      concerto,      Wieniawski's '^?c;5f;f°tB  j.  Theodoro^icz,  R.  Gti-^ 

Faust"  fantasie,  and  pieces  of  SchU- Czkrdaa  Jrom   the  opera  Ghost 
bert-Wllhelm,   Ries,   the   Schubert  of..  Warrior'    ....^^•■yyy-''---;  DeUbe9 

ian5,,oI  the  Hour.,"  irom 
.W?„"e,*Woma^-  and.SonV."'  waltz    .  St^rauss 

'The  Cuckoo  Clock"  •   sLhrlmmel 

•Only  One  Vienna.  "  march  fechrammei 

WEDNESDAY 

■•Sta,rs  ajid  StripeB  Forever"  |0"^a 

"Poet  and  Peasant."  overture  Miwe 

■•Tilla."    caprice^  Puocin 

••Tosoa.':    latitat*-  ■       •  •  Bizet 

"L'Arlesienne."  suite  ^o.  1  Haudel 

"Largo"   i^W 

"Theremin"  solo,,  Mischa  TuUn 

"•»f,-„-ho    einvf."   Tchaikovsky 

March©    Ma^e  •  •  ■  ■.   unmherer 

■:^z.  ^?^r';.^™:::"Bunei.^j^ 


Deep  River 

American  lantas.v  

THURSDAY 
Polonaise  from  "Eui^ena 


,  ■  '.  —       ---      -   SVlVlti  DAlttib 

L  Aoealle  — also  Wiemawski's  Hajer  "to  a  Water  Liiy 
Kati."  Other  concerts  of  that  fortnight  ^ 
were  by  the  Kneisel  quartet,  the  Hoff- 
man quartet,  the  Boston  Symphony 
quartet;  piano  recitals  by  Richard! 
Piatt  and  Harold  Bauer;  a  recital  of 
music  for  two  pianos  by  Harold  Ran- 
dolph and  Ernest  Hutcheson;  a  sonata 
recital  by  David  Mannes  and  his  wife; 
there  was  a  concert  of  the  Cecilia  So- 
ciety at  which  Susan  Strong  sang  a 
group  of  songs.  At  the  Symphony  con- 
cert, conducted  by  Mr.  Gericke,  Elsa 
Ruegger,  violoncellist,  was  the  soloist. 
Sir  Hamilton,  born  at  Hillsborough, 
county  Down,  Ireland,  in  1880,  was 
mostly  self-taught.  His  father  was  an 
organist,  and  the  boy  was  appointed 
organist  when  he  was  12  years  old,  at 
MagheracoU  church,  county  Antrim.  He 
went  to  Dublin  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  that  excellent  musician, 
iviichele  Esposito,  at  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music.  He  arrived  at  Lon- 
don in  1900  and  quickly  won  fame  as 
an  accompanist  and  a  composer.  His 
wife,  Agnes  Nicholls,  made  his  songs 
popular.  His  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale" 
(Keats),  Cardiff  festival,  1907,  in- 
creased his  reputation,  as  did  his  violin 
concerto  played  at  London  by  Szigeti 
.n  1909.  He  conducted  brilliantly  con- 
certs of  the  London  Symphony  orches- 
tra, and  as  permanent  conductor  of  the 
Halle  orchestra,  Manchester,  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  leading  Etiropean  con- 
ductors. 

Among  his  orchestral  works  are  the 
"Irish"  symphony,  a  piano  concerto, 
■Fantasy  Scenes";  "With  the  Wild 
Geese,"  a  symphonic  poem.  His  "Mystic 
TTtmipeter"  (Walt  Whitman)  Is  for 
baritone  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra.  His 
iranscription  of  Handel's  Water  music 
for  modern  orchestra  has  been  per- 
formed in  this  country,  also  his  ar- 
rangement of  "A  Londonderry  Air."  He 
brought  out  Lambert's  "Rio  Grande"  at 
Manchester,  conducting  It,  and  at  other 
performances  playing  the  piano  part. 
Among  his  later  works  are  a  "Comedy" 
overture,  an  orchestral  suite  based  on 
oriental  stories.  An  arrangement  of 
Handel's  "Firework  Music,"  chamber 
music  and  songs  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. As  a  conductor  he  has  won 
especial  praise  for  his  remarkable  inter- 
■  pretation  of  music  by  Berlioz. 


five  or  eighty  years  later.  It  is  a 
ous  fact  that  King  James  the  First  in  his 
"Count€rblaste  to  Tobacco"  doss  not  mention 
snuff,  though  it  was  taken  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Pope  Urban  VIII  published  a  decree  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  took  it  lu 
church,  and  Pope  Innocent  XII  excommuni- 
cated all  who  were  found  taking  snuff  or  using 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II  the  use  of  the  snuffbox 
was  considered  a  dandyism.  At  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV  the  habit,  considered  coarse,  was  not 
permitted. 

The  waLstcoats  of  New  EnglandeVs  for  many 
years  were  sprinkled  with  snuff.    Family  doc 
tors  took  a  pinch  by  the  bedside  of  a  feverish 
patient  who  was  not  allowed  even  a  sip 
water.   Clergymen  would  put  a  snuffbox  by  the 
huge  pulpit  Bible.    Snuff  served  to  point  : 
weighty  opinion  or  an  epigram  in  conversa 
}  tion.   It  was  an  answer  to  an  irrelevant  or  im- 
pertinent remark. 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios 
and  stuff. 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff.  ^   

There  was  the  courtesy  of  the  box.    Seward, 'throwing  aside  their  infirmities  whc 
irritating  southerners  in  Congress  by  his  losic,  once  u^nder^^^^^^^^^^ 
would  take  a  pinch  from  the  box  of  a  fire-eater  gnacted  by  some  small  group  to  mass, 
or  extend  his  own  box  with  a  smile.  effects  like  the  relentless  advance  of  t. 

And  what  a  part  the  box  played  on  the  parading  beg^^^^^^^ 
stage!     It     accompanied    'Egad,     Sir      ^'""^  equipage.   Through  all  runs  a  series  ♦ 
damme."    The  spy  in  "La  Fille  de  Madame  vivid  characterizations  which  need  ••• 
Angot"  with  his  repeated  gag,  "And  once  again  translator's  aid, 


Herbert 


Onerin. 

TchalkoT-sky 


^^ittle  is  to  be  gained  fey  attempting  i 
to  compare  the  ballad  opera  which  was  I 
produced  on  the  stage  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Field  Theatre,  London,  on  Jan.  27,  1728,  j 
and    the    German    screen  operetta 
which  was  given  its  first  showing  in 
Boston  Saturday.  The  one  was  a  vitriolic 
satire  by  a  brilliant  young  playwright 
who  shocked  London  town  by  taking  his 
characters  from  the  lower  and  criminal 
strata,  who  lampooned  politicians,  musi- 
cians, royal  morality  or  the  lack  of  it; 
and  who  made  thiefs,  beggars  and  venal 
wenches  his  principal  puppets.  The  Ger- 
man piece  is  a  modernized  treatment  of 
rascality,  pitting   a  debonnair  master 
thief  and  philanderer  against  a  crafty 
old  Fagin  who  trains,  equips  and  ex- 
acts heavy  usury  from  a  horde  of  beg- 
gars.   Macheath,  the  highwayman,  has 
become  Mickie  Messer,  who  by  marrying 
Polly  Peachum  so  incenses  her  father 
that  he  stages  a  beggars'  parade  on  thej 
day  of  a  royal  review,  later  tries  tr 
stop  it,  and  ultimately  proposes  an' 
effects  an  alliance  of  these  two  grea 
industries.   The  satire  is  still  there,  bu 
it  is  broader,  as  is  the  Teutonic  way 
As  for  musical  furblshings,  the  man; 
quaint  and  melodic  old  English  airs  r 
the  Gay  original  have  been  discarded  i 
favor  of  a  sort  of  theme  song,  sur 
by    Ernst    Busch,    who    appears  fr 
quently  but  has  no  part  in  the  actic 
Such  score  as  there  Is,  composed  - 
Kurt  Weill,  of  merest  transitory 
terest  and  value.    It  is  the  gene 
treatment,  the  admirable  direction 
Herr  Pabst,  aided  by  a  cast  of  prir 
pals  and  secondary  actors,  and 
lavish  photography   which  make 
film  steadily  Interesting  through  its 
hours  of  passage  across  the  screen. 

Seldom  has  there  been  revealed  si 
wealth  of  detail  as  here.   When  Mlcf 
having  severed  for  the  moment 
amorous  interests  in  Jenny,  a  brot 
girl,  pursues  and  wins  the  affections^ 
pretty    Polly   Peachum,    he  plans 
sumptuous  wedding  banquet  for  her 
a  dingy  waterfront  warehouse.  He  sci 
his  cut-throats  out,  and  they  reti 
with  a  remarkable  assortment  of  Ic 
from  furniture  to  wines.    There  v 
only  one  miscue.  the  rascal  assigned 
the  theft  of  a  towering  hall  clock  v, 
caught  by  a  policeman,  to  be  promp 
released  by  "Tiger"  Brown,  the  pi 
chief,  who  was  allied  secretly  with  t 
gang    This  banquet  scene  was  rare  e' 
tertalnment  in  itself.    So  later  we 
the  scenes  in  Peachum's  den,  with  t 
fakirs  the  psuedo-halt,  lame  and  blm 


Three  German  dancee...  vn,;=,onrBky 

•Hopak."  Russian  dance^. .  ■ .  •■MOUESorgsKy 
-    the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  ^^U^z^^^^^ 

Ballet  suile.  "Nutcracker"  Tchaikovsky 

Sixth  Hungarian  dance   rS^I 

Che.lem"e  -Indian  War  'dance .' : Z  Z  /  .  SkiUon 

Old  American  dance  tunes   umon 

a.  "Sheep  and  Goat  ,, 
h.  "Turkey  in  thc.Stra-w 
Military  loxtrot;  "Strike  up  ths  Band^^^^^ 

:?hTJrar?i'^^'e^'o^'"Fi.aVo;'-'-overy;re'r^^^ 
Lirgo.  irom'the  "New  World,"  Symph^om-.^^ 

"Carmen."   Fantasia... ..  •  •   

Fourth  Symphony,  third  mo^«'»«^*^-j,gj^ovsky 

T\.fnH3"   Bach-Goiino'rt 

Ave  jviana     ■  ■  ■ :  •   Griesr 

"E^f-unl^'S'u,"  wA?x  iVom-'-'DleTiedermaus.'; 
"Spoon  River."  American  lolk  latj,^.^^^^ 

"Panaderos."  Spanish  dance  Glazounov 

SATURDAY  -B^iioT 

Hunearian  march.  "Rakoczy   wVi»r 

"Obei-on."  overture   I ;  J  i ! . Bolioni 

Mmuet   •  ■  •,;  

"A  Londonderry  Air. 

Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty 
Tales  from  Johann  Strauss  . . .  ■,j,-v^?f;J^o"|°,i5 
;;Ouvertwre  So lennelle,  1812- •  •  •T;^^,5?^i?fel 

Czardas  from  the  Opera.  "Ghost  "I^^e^^^^n 

rior      ,  Friml 

"Rose  Mane."  selection  ,,■  ■  f  '  Waaner 

"Under  the  Double  Easle."  march.. J.  Wagner 
STTVDAY  EVENING.  JUNE  21 
Sir  Hamilton  Harty.  Guest  Conductor 
(program  to  be  announced) 


,  f    Mr    Forster  leads  with  his  Mic 

remember,  I  am  all  ears,'  ground  the  cover  o^-^^^^   ^  fop  given  to  loud  raim( 
his  box  till  it  shrieked  excruciatingly.    When  gpats,  fancy  vests,  a  bamboo  sword  cf 
Mansfield   played  Beau  Brummel,  the   critic;  He  g'^^s  commands  with  the  fii^^ 
were  divided  as  to  the  hand  that  should  hole  an  eyelash.^^He  haltsjn^fl^^^^^^^^^ 
the  box  and  the  hand  that  should  take  thi  gjj-i       the  streets.    Mr.  Forster 
pinch  him  with  intelligence,  care  and  restr; 

in  thes.  degenerate  days  Scotch,  Maccobo,  F^it^^  ^X^'.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
or  Rappee  is  not  t?,ken  boldly  and  with  a  flour-  jj^g  trafficker  in  human  wreckage, 
ish-  it  is  inserted  stealthily  between  check  ancschumzel  adds  a  polished  perforrn, 
O  temporal     O  mores!  f  the  chief  of  poUce,  caught  .bet 


jaw. 


i 


Miss  Mabel  Daniels's  prelude,  "Deep 
.Forest,"  was  performed  for  the  first 
'time  at  a  concert  of  Georges  Barrere's 
Little  Symphony  orchestra  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  on  June  3.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  said :  "This  showed 
the  influence  of  French  post-romanM- 
I  f  ism.    often    recalling  Debussyesaue 


FINE  ARTS 
"The  Beggar's  Opera" 


A.   German   screen   operetta   sue-gested  by 
Tnhn  Gav  i.  opera  of  the  same  name:  Ger-  , 
man  tt.le  -D'e  Dre.^rosehencoper^^:  a4^P  ed 
hv  Bert  Brect.  vvith  music  by  Kurt  vveiii. 
direSed  bv  G    W.   Pabst  and  presented  by  I 
Warner-Tobis    Berlin,    with    the  folloi^ing 

Mickie  Messer  Bf  ol'  Forster 

Polly  Peachum  •  ■  C^^l^it^"  Ras„ ! 

,  Peachum^  .  .^   .  Valeska  Gert 

Ti'trer  IroJjn  Remhold  Scbum-.el 

liger  ijrown    Lottie  Lenje 

» 'VJ!w" Vladimif  Sokoloff  i 

A  Jailor    Ernst  Busch 

A  ballad  einfer  x.ruoi.  | 


Xtic  Tlieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr  James  Agate  of  the  Sunday  Times  rejoiced  In  tiie  Issue  ol  May  24 
that  owing  to  the  Whltsun  holiday  there  was  almost  nothing  to  be  written 
about  the  drama.  He  tells  the  old  story  of  two  Southern  colonels  to  the 
united  States.  One.  returning  to  his  country  after  a  long  absence  abroad, 
was  informed  by  the  other,  that  their  country  had  gone  to  pot  They  ve 
made  it  a  criminal  offence  to  shoot  a  nigger!"  "Good  heavens!  the  returned 
wanderer  exploded.  "During  what  months?"  _ 

Mr.  Agate  then  bewailed  his  lot.  "There  would  appear  to  be  a  close  time 
for  most  things  in  this  world  except  for  poor  dramatic  critics,  who  are  liable 
to  be  shot  off  to  the  theatre  on  any  and  every  pretext  at  any  and  every 
date  and  hour.  Happily,  the  managers  in  their  goodness  and  — ^aj 
decided  to  be  lenient  not  only  during  but  prior  to  the  present  Whltsun  hoi 
iday"  Mr  Agate  quoted  Hazlitt  who  turned  this  comer  by  pleading  that 

thea^afcriticL  must  only  be  written  when 
writing  about  it  would  go  too  hard  upon  those  who  live  by  hat  art.  ^ere 
upon  Hazlitt  wrote  a  brilliant  article.  Mr.  Aga.e        '^Sd  Su^ me^' 
••another  reading  of  that  actionless  talkie.  Mr.  ShaWs  'Man  and  Supermwi 
Td  l  new  musical  comedy  which  will  doubtless  be  repeated  --^  hund^ 
^es.  Who  can  make  much  of  this?  But  he  would  be  an  ungrateful  critic 


who  so  much  as 


hinted  at  looldng  a  gift  holiday  in  the  mouth." 


In  Boston  there  is  not  even  a 


musical  comedy;  not  even  a  show  that 


New  York  managers  think  Is  "good  enough  for  Boston  in  summer." 

"Was  he  HazUtt.  not  to  receive  his  salary  because  Mrs.  Slddons  had  l^t 
v^.„«  TTPmble  wouldn't  return  to  it.  because  Kcan  had  gone  to 


the  stage,  because  Kemble  wouldn' 
America,  or  because  a  Mr.  Wallack  had  arrived  from  that  countrj . 
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IN  SUNDAY  BEST 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Clergymen  of  various  sects  in  New  York  state 
ommend  tlie  idea  of  an  early  Sunday  service 
or  KOlfers  and  others  who  enter  the  house  of 
he  Lord  in  sport  clothes,  knickers,  blazers,  etc. 
labbl  Cohen  believes  it  is  possible  "to  feel 
)rayerful  in  any  garb;  it  Is  the  spirit  that  Is 
mportant,  not  the  clothes."    The  Rev.  Harold 
Gibb.  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Thomas's,  in 
4ew  York  city,  does  not  think  it  quite  proper 
0  encase  prayerful  legs  in  knickers,  but  St. 
Thomas's  is  a  "fashionable"  church. 
In  the  New  England  of  the  '60's  and  '70's, 
iriyinjllaborate  preparations  were  made  early  on  Sun- 
lay  morning  for  the  walk  to  the  meeting-house, 
he  father,  luxuriantly  whiskered,  put  precious 
intment  on  the  hair  of  his  face  and  slushed 
gi»al  he  top  of  his  head.   The  mother  culled  out  her 
''  I'lilest  attire;  her  lace  handkerchief  was  scented; 
loves  were  taken  from  t^e  box  whose  cover 
vas  decorated  with  the  picture  of  a  coquettish 
'arisian — and  the  children! 

Their  clothes  were  stilT  with  starch,  spotless, 
incomfortable,  made  endurable  for  Arabella 
)nly  by  the  thought  that  other  girls  might 
tare  and  envy.  Little  Johnny  was  often  forced 
)y  his  proud  mother  to  wear  a  jacket  with 
)road  turnover  collar  with  dangling  tassels, 
rhus  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  called  "Sissy"  by 
■ude  boys  who  broke  the  Sabbath  by  swimming 
n  summer,  skating  in  winter.  He  fretted,  re- 
belled and  was  quieted  only  by  the  parental 
iajl  .hreat  of  punishment  after  the  return  from 
lunday  school. 

Boots  were  blacked  or  greased  by  the  men. 
[ere  and  there  was  to  be  seen  a  stovepipe  hat. 
VIen,  women  and  children  were  in  their  "Sun- 
iay  best."  To  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
3f  holiness  this  "best"  was  indispensable;  only 
xtreme  poverty  was  taken  as  an  excuse  for 
ihabbiness. 

Even  the  Satan  of  Coleridge's  poem  had  a 
suit  for  formal  occasions,  as  on  his  visit  to  "his 
snug  little  farm,  the  Earth." 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 
O!  He  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were 
blue, 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tall  came 
through. 


I      Slddons,  Kenii/,i  .     •  u.-.  rc.i.         u.;  '        -jh  c        i..  .i  oinuii;    ■  .  ,,,  „  x>eacliuni         ,  ;  ! 

play  Of  the  Slddon.  XamUy.  entitled  "Sarah  Siddons,  the  Greatest  of  the M^^-, J^l'ed^or  Jakmg  h.  daughu., 

Kembles,"  was  announced  for  performance  at  the  Kemble  Theatre,  Hereford,  liant,  yet  contrive  to  give  sharply  dc- 
_        „     , ,     ,       1  i  rm.  1    lineative  portrayals.    The  recordings  oi 

Eng.  Her  father  was  Roger  Kemble  of  that  town.  The  performances  cele-i  dialogue  arc  c.vcellont,  but  thase  of  thr 
brated  the  centenary  of  her  death  on  June  8.   Three  of  her  great-great  J  songs  fall  far  short  of  perfection  xiie-e 

,jj       ....      J  are  minor  blcmishe.s  on  an  all-round 
I  grandchildren  were  In  the  cast.  Miss  Siddons  Donne,  Miss  M.  Slddons  Donn(|pj.aj5CTfQfj^y  produpl^n,  _,  Q» 

and  Rupert  Slddons.  "   »  ' 


Messrs.  Robert  H.  Davis  and  Arthur  B.  Maurice,  In  their  "Caliph  of 
Bagdad."  just  published,  being  the  life  of  O.  Henry,  speak  of  "A  Retrieved 
Beformatlon,"  the  story  from  which  Paul  Armstrong  made  the  dramatiza- 
tion "Alias  Jimmy  "Valentine."  O.  Henry  (Porter)  received  the  sum  of  $250 
for  the  story.  Mr.  Davis  advised  him  not  to  sell  the  dramatic  rights  without 
a  percentage  of  the  royalties.  Porter  said  the  story  was  not  worth  more  than 
$250.  "When  the  play  turned  out  a  great  success,  Porter  saw  it,  applauded 
lustily,  and  complimented  Armstrong.  "I  learned,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "that  the 
royalties  totalled  $800  a  week,  none  of  which  went  to  Porter.  'Aren't  you 
sorry,'  I  asked,  'that  you  didn't  keep  a  string  on  some  of  that  easy  money?' 
'Not  at  all,  judge,'  he  replied.  ''When  a  truly  great  dramatist  puts  a  kick 
into  one  of  my  short  stories  and  gets  his  money  back  I'm  tickled  along  my 
entire  vertebrae, 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
''Always  Goodbye" 

■  An  all-Ulkinc  xcrcpn  dr.ima  ad.inlpd  Tiv 
Uviin  StarliiiB  liom  Ihe  «lor.v  hy  K.ile  M' ■ 
Munn.  ilirectwl  bv  William  Caiiicjon  Mpii- 
ries  ami  Keiiiiplh  Mf:Keiina.  and  nroseiitcd  by 
I'ox  i'lims  with  the  followiiir  rasi : 

> '1*  i,-  ■  V   Elissa  Land! 

.John  Graham    Lewis  Stoii^ 

Rogmald  Carlson  Paul  Cavanach 

 ■  •   John   Gam.  k 

Sir  George  Boomer    Frcderir-k  Knr 

^i^rf'On    Hpi-bert  BunM.in 

oiniie    Lumsdeu  Harp 

Cinderella  romances  are  coming  into 
their  own  once  more,  and  so,  if  one  may 
believe  the  evidence  presented  in  "Al- 
ways Goodbye,"  now  showing  at  the 
Modern  and  Bsacon  theatres,  are  fairy 
stories  of  another  sort.  The  picture  is  a 
The  stuff  I  sold  him  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  i  mildly  romantic  aflair,  attractively  set 
•h-         +v,«  «„KH„    e^ir,A  u',  -  v,if' »  r"*^  ^^^^  ^  P'°t  which  can  be 

he  gave  the  public   Glad  its  a  hit.   I  guessed  from  the  opening  reel.  The  real 

There  is  a  dispute  about  the  original  Jimmy  Valentine.  Some  say  he  was  jSt  anV  L'e^K'c;n''e''Sou?  w 
Jimmy  Connors,  in  jail  for  blowing  a  postoffice  safe;  day  drug  clerk  in  the        to  be  rude,  we  wonder  when  Fox 
prison  hospital  when  Porter  was  night  clerk;  but  Al  Jennings  believed  Porter  ^  that^would 'J^liy^  do  lustice^trthe^UK 
had  in  mind  Dick  Price,  a  convict  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.    Porter  de-  i  ents  of  this  charming  English  girl. 

....  .      i       ,         ^i.  J  J  I  signed  for  films  on  the  strength  of  one 

rived  from  the  play  $500,  paid  in  advance;  Armstrongs  profits  exceeded  i New  York  appearance,  and  now  in  Hol- 

|lywood  for  an  indefinite  period.  She  is 
^  ^        .J  expert  at  her  trade,  possessing  good 

"Lo,"  a  play  written  in  collaboration  by  Porter  and  r.  P.  Adams  pro-  ^  looks^  together  with  great  sensibility, 


$100,000. 


duced  in  1909  failed.  It  never  came  East. 

Thoughts  of  the  stage,  and  above  all  the  fabulous  profits  to  be  derived 
from  a  success,  were  constantly  with  him  (Porter)  in  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life.  Reverting  to  his  Aladdin  days,  he  dreamed  of  the  theatre  as 
another  '''Wonderful  Lamp  which  had  only  to  be  rubbed  to  evoke  the  Jinn 
bearing  chests  of  gold." 


Yes,  there  were  "Sunday-going  clothes,"  a 
Sunday  beaver,  Sunday  coat,  etc.  The  "Sunday 
citizen"  had  a  "Sunday  face,"  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  the  United  States.  "Worshippers  looked 
and  were  "Sundayfied."  "Was  Carlyle  in  con- 
temptuous vein  when  he  wrote  of  "the  mere 
haberdasher  Sunday  clothes  that  men  go  to 
church  in"?  Mrs.  Gaskell  thought  "Sunday 
best"  to  be  a  servant's  expression.  "Knickers, 
blazers,  hobnailed  shoes,  caps?"  A  man  may  be 
devout  thus  arrayed,  if  he  is  not  too  impatient 
for  the  links;  but  will  he  still  find  it  a  blessed 
thins 

To  walk  together  to  the  Kirk 
"With  a  goodly  company? 


dignity  and  intelligence,  but  while  a'll 
this  is  made  apparent  by  her  acting  in 
"Always  Goodbye,"  the  plot  is  too  thin 
to  give  her  much  opportunity.  It  was  a 
happy  thought,  however,  to  cast  her 
with  Lewis  Stone,  whose  delicate  touch 
and  gentlemanly  manner  have  long 
mads  him  a  favorite.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
port that  for  once  he  wins  his  lady. 

Lila  Banning,  having  run  through  the 
legacy  left  her  by  her  aunt,  is  at  the 
end  of  her  resources;  'she  refuses  the 
marriage  offer  of  an  elderly  rich  man 
for  the  love  of  an  impecunious  youth, 
only  to  have  him  back  out  when  he 
finds  that  her  money  is  gone.  Not  know- 
ing where  to  turn,  she  agrees  to  the 
proposal  made  her  by  a  man  who  calls 
himself  Reginald  Carlson  to  go  with 
him,  posing  as  his  wife,  to  make  a  brief 
visit  with  a  rich  diamond  collector, 
John  Graham,  who  lives  on  Lake  Como. 
Carlson  fails  to  explain  the  real  motive 
of  the  'Visit,  which  is  robbery,  merel'/ 
telling  Lila  that  Graham  is  an  old 
friend  of  his  father's  with  very  srict 
ideas  on  marriage.  Unknown  to  Carlson, 
Graham  has  been  warned  by  Scotland 
Yard  as  to  the  nature  of  his  visitors, 
but  he  is  willing  to  take  a  chancs.  When 
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Correspondents  of  London  nev/spapers  are  much  exercised  "with  regard 
to  the  redundant  "parasitic"  R.  One  recalls  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  rebuke  dur- 
ing a  rehearsal.  A  member  of  his  company  persisted  in  pronouncing  s-a'-w 
"sawr."  "The  'r'  in  sawr,"  he  declared,  "is  silent." 

"How  old  was  Hamlet"  has  taken  the  place  of  "How  old  was  Anne?" 
In  the  original  version  of  the  tragedy  Hamlet  was  under  20  years  of  age. 
In  later  version  with  altered  text  and  additions  he  is  made  to  appear  as 
a  man  of  30.  Mr.  McKcon  says:  "It  has  been  suggested,  probably  "with 
truth,  that  this  alteration  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Burbage, 
•who  continued  to  play  the  part  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  physically 
suited  to  it.  "When  he  could  no  longer  look  like  a  young  man  of  19  or  20 
the  text  was  altered  accordingly.  Mr.  Gaston  Baty,  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  this  theory,,  suggests  that  the  line  'He  is  fat  and  scant  of  breath' 
■was  inserted  for  the  same  reason." 

—  ir^T"    1      tr     i„t         -  -.v,!^/,,.  vt.  ^®         ^®6s  Lila,  he  falls  in  love  with 

Mr.  W.  Evanson  Atkmson  "writes  that  unless  Hamlet  "was  a  mmor  he  ^er  at  once,  and  she  finds  herself  more 
•would  have  become  king  on  the  death  of  his  royal  father.  "Or,  why  was  he  and  more  attracted  to  him.  It  is  not 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  and  uncle-unless  he  had  not  attained  to  long  before  she  discovers  Carlson's  real 
ma^'s  estate?"  They  take  their  Shakespeare  seriously  over  there,  except^  Sg  by  hi  poten^lrgumenf  thaiX 
"When  they  put  his  characters  in  modern  dress.  is  quite  as  deeply  involved  as  himself. 

  ,     ^.  .    „.*i      Meantime,  Graham  has  bee-i  urged  by 

Paul  L.  Hoefler  -was  severely  criticised  for  a  hon-huntmg  scene  m  Afri-  Scotland  Yard  to  reveal  to  Lila  the 
ca  Speaks,"  in  which  the  screen  shows  a  native  boy  being  killed  by  a  lion. 
He  now  admits  that  he  faked  tiiis  episode.  "Nobody  is  going  to  sacrifice  a  _ 

black  man  just  to  secure  a  motion  picture,  nor  did  I  do  so."  Yet  the  picture  CarUon""OTe7hearr"takes  "th'r '^^^^^^ 
Is  not  a  misrepresentation,  he  adds,  for  lions  have  been  known  to  kill  Afri-  gem  for  which  he  had  come  and  is 
'  can  bovs.  "The  film  was  made  to  entertain  the  pubUc.   The  only  way  that  about  to  make  his  getaway.  Lila,  how- ,' 
^    i  a  plct4  can  hope  even  to  pay  its  own  cost  is  for  it  to  have  a  popular  ap-        ^^^^g        ril?"c^r^'on  f^'^fn-  ^ 
§    fl)eal."  to  the  arms  of  the  police.  A  word  or 

 ^   two  of  explanation  leaves  Lila  in  the 

Argentina,  dancing  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  May  27,  awakened  arms  of  Graham,  whUe  Carlson  is  last 
'the  enthusiasm  of  even  critics  who  were  prepared  to  be  cool  as  "E.  K."  of  seen  disappearing  into  the  night  in  a 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  who  thought  that  the  claims  made  on  her  ^^^K^.'Z^.^^^^ 

■were  extravagant;  and  "in  my  experience,  what  may  be  called  the  clichesi  tif uiiy  gowned,  gracious  and  charming, 
of  dancing  iii  the  Spanish  forms  can  be  excessively  tiresome."  Nor  did  he  Elissa  L.andi  moves  easily  through  her 
believe  that  she  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  expressing  this,  that  and  the  other  not  ve^  exigent  role,  ably  assisted  by 
through  the  medium  of  her  particular  art.  "Experience  long  ago  convinced  ^i^^j^ft°^^ya^.^>^n^e^miM^e^^^^^^^ 
me  of  the  limitations  of  the  dancer's  art  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  cavanagh  makes  a  satisfactory  Carlson, 
illustrating  a  particular  theme  or  idea.  And  as  for  ballets  that  purpose  his  acting  also  suggesting  that  he  is 
to  be  symbolic  of  something  or  other^  the^are  to  me  so  much  boredom  or-rthy^of^bet^ter^thj^^^^^ 
bunkum."  Having  seen  Argentma,  "E.  K.   ■wrote  rhapsodically  of  her  per- detective.  The  settings  are  well  devised 


combination  of  his  wall  safe  as  a  test 
of  her  honesty  in  which  he  has  the , 
most    implicit    belief.  Unfortunately, 


:a  c  g  s  s 

r" "  o  g  « 
«  ^  «  °  s 

E  .£4  .3  43  n 


settings 

formance.  iand  suitable.  ...^    .^.E.  D.  H. 

A  large  company  of  swells,  in  society,  and  on  the  stage,  met  her  by 
Invitation  the  day  before,  ambassadors,  ministers,  duchesses,  marchionesses, 
countesses  and  just  lords  and  ladies.  "E.  K."  ■wrote  apropos  of  the  reception, 
that  the  audience  at  the  Adelphi  would  see  that  performance  of  an  artist 
■who  can  command  on  the  European  continent  a  larger  public  than  any 

other  perfomer  of  her  sex  single-handed.  "I  should,  of  course,  make  an  '  "ast .  ,     „  , 

-  j_  X  T-,  11-  T-»    _  „   „.u„  ^0r...nn  tv,.  —  1  Dr.  .T.  Dockweiler  Droop. ..  .Robert  TVooise.v 

Ropie  Anita  Loui-^e 

Of  individual  appeal.  But  the  very  qualities  of  Miss  Draper's  highly  per- |  B'Ji/  Lowe  ■.■.■.•.•.•.•;.■. -.i-iorince  RoKru 

fional  art  demand  for  their  expression  an  intimate  atmosphere  not  obtain-   Mr:' Lowe. ,Fratik  Bea- 
able  In  large  spaces.  Argentina  can,  and  does,  fill  the  Paris  Opera,  andJ 
■with  no  one  to  assist  her  but  an  accompanist.' 


KEITH-BOSTON 

"Everything's  Rosie" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  comedy  adapted 
Tim  Whelan  from  the  ftory  by  A!  Boa^berf; : 
directed   by  Clyde  Briickman   and  presenlcd 
by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the  lollownu 


Two  new  ballets  with  Mme.  Karsavina  are  announced  for  June  15  In 
London:  ""Waterloo  and  the  Crimea,"  founded  on  a  poem  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
music  by  Lord  Berners;  "Tanagra,"  music  by  Debussy. 

"Five  Star  Final"  will  be  produced  in  London  as  "Late  Night  Final." 

Ernest  Milton  will  take  Philip  Merivale's  role  when  "Death  Takes  a 
Holiday"  is  produced  in  London. 

Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome,"  played  in  English,  has  been  revived  in  Lon- 
don "Nobody  'Who  cares  for  fine  drama,  brilliant  acting,  and  sensitive, 
Imaginative  production  should  miss  it.  The  play  has  faults.  "Worse — its 


Oberdoflt.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .......  Alfred  P-  Ja 

Miss  Van  Dorn  Lita  Cheyrct 

Slierifl  Chfford  Deropse.v 

Torn  from  the,  more  or  less,  afiec- 
tionate  embraces  of  his  co-partner,  Bert 
■Wheeler,  Robert  "Woolsey  makes  shift  to 
go  it  alone  in  "Everything's  Rosie,"  cur- 
rent screen  attraction  at  the  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre.  Not  altogether  withou 
consolation  is  he.  however,  for  the  pre 
diicers  have  seen  fit  to  leave  him  h' 
beloved  cigar.  More  than  that,  he  s;i 
leans  heavily  upon  his  collection  ■ 
ancient   witticisms,    ancient,   that  ; 
about  50  years  ago  and  now  positi-ve 
Hpsrreoit.    He  patters  cheerfully  alor 


C(tKRECTlJNfr  NATURE 

I  Parisian  women,  not  contented  with  painting 
'their  eyebrows  across  their  faces  or  painting 

their  eyelashes  a  bright  blue,  are  appearing 

with  "diamond  ears"— "ornaments  in  precious 

stones,  fastened  with  an  invisible  screw  behind 

the  lobe  and  then  following  the  entire  line  ol 

the  ear." 

If  nature  has  denied  a  woman  eyebrows,  no 
ione  should  object  to  her  giving  the  semblance 
I  of  them  by  a  skilful  use  of  paint.  A  prominent 
^  pianist  in  this  country  thus  snaps  his  fingers 
iat  miserly  nature.  "Bright  blue  eyelashes' 
'  1  would  have  appealed  to  the  poet  and  divine 

<  John  Donne,  who  in  spite  of  Swinburne's  say-:  i  . 

ing  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  man  with  such  ai  KeaQlllg  AlOUQ  LU 
Jname  often  wrote    discordant  verse,  is    now  -  • 

f  strongly  in  fashion.  In  his  paradox  "That 
t  women  ought  to  paint,"  he  argues  shrewdly. 


proposes  marriage.  Droop  departs,  leav- 
ing love's  young  dream  in  the  ascendant. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Mr.  Woolsey  once 
wished  to  be  a  tragedian,   but  was 
laughed  at  by  the  stage  manager  for 
trying  to  act  Hamlet.    Such  seems  to 
be  the  sad  fate  of  comedians.  On  the 
whole,  we  thinlc  the  manager  must  have 
been  right,  for  while  Mr.  Woolsey  may 
not  please  every  on  by  his  comic  antics, 
he  is  far  worse  when  he  tries  serious 
acting.  Although  he  pervades  the  en- 
tire production,  there  should  be  room 
to  praise  Anita  Louise,  not  long  ago  a 
'  child  actress  and  now  a  very  pretty 
I  and  charming  girl.  She  makes  a  delect- 
able Rosie,  quite  explainmg  the  devotion 
proffered  by  John  Darrow  as  the  rich 
lyomjg  mau.   B.  L.  R 


Mr.  Justice  Holmes 


t  "What  thou  lovest  In  her  face  is  color,  and 
c  painting  gives  that,  but  thou  hatest  it,  not! 
^  because  it  is,  but  because  thou  knowest  it  .  . 
I    If  her  face  be  painted  on  a  board  or  wall,  thoui 
\i  wilt  love  it,  and  the  board  and  the  wall:  canst 
I  thou  loathe  It  then  when  it  speaks,  smiles  and 
l':  kisses,  because  it  is  painted?"    See  also  Max 
t 
e 
.  t 
\  t 
':  s 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  recently  ap- 
pomted  secretary  to  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  is  to  read  aloud  while  the 
justice  plays  solitaire.  Here  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  mental  concentra- 
tion but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
young  Mr.  Rose  will  be  asked  to  read 
works  of  grave  Import,  as  the  "iron- 
bound  melancholy  yoliunes  of  ^^e 
Magi."  The  elder  Plmy  was  read  to 
xvhin  he  was  in  the  bath  and  .wiien  he 
at  table:  thus  he  acquired  nch 
material  for  his  huge  "Natural  History." 
Sui  great  men  of  today  find  rest  and 
d^^ersion  in  detective  stones.  Justice 
Holmes  is  said  to  be  well  versed  m  the 
Uehter  novels  written  by  ingenious  not 
ngenuous.  Frenchmen.  These  novels,  c 
".'&^!     ,   '  r  ^rfoi  thnh  nnw  nass  for 


Beerbohm's  "Defence  of  Cosmetics"  that 
shocked  the  Philistines  when  it  appeared  m  the 
first  volume  of  "The  Yellow  Book,"  for  in  1894 
a  painted  woman  was  shunned  as  a  Jezebel, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  patriotic  woman,  grossly 
maligned  through  the  centuries. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  "ear 
"  lines"  as  opposed  to  earrings.    Of  course  it  all 
1.  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  ears.   If  they  arel 
of  the  "Wing-wang"  order,  jewels  or  plain  gold 
"  should  not  call  attention  to  them.    Plain  ear- 
rings were  supposed  in  New  Kngland  villages 
to  strengthen  weak  eyes;  but  it  was  also  thought 
that  eating  tomatoes  brought  on  cancer.  The 
sailors  that  braved  Cape  Horn  wore  earrings, 
as  did  many  who  did  not  go  down  to  the  deep; 

seas.  If  women  in  the  islands  about  Greenland,  empimsi^.  „V'inud 

had  blue  streaks  about  their  eyes;  if  the  Gum-:       Artemus  Ward  used  to  read  out  loud 
eans  u"d  to  paint  one  eye  red.  the  other  yellow    the  proceedin^..of  the^sta^^I.  «^ 
of  so-called  barbarous  nations  have   ^^l'^-^^^^  j^akes  his  voice  clear;  but 
from  immemorial  indulged  in  what  old  John  ortfortnitly  l^^^.l^'fread^'slow '■ 

Bulwer  called  "auricular  bravery";  -rings  of,  o^^^^or^s^^^^^^^ 
iron  as  well  as  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  ^r- Vh.  not  even  corned 
ov»r>  wood     The  ears  of  some  women  were,  ?^  ^  ^  ^  it  is  not  given  to  every 

Zs  sShed  Sown  to  their  shoulders  by  the  read  distinctly  and  at  t«er 

length  and  weight  of  ornaments.  Bulwer,  near-  speed, 
ly  300  years  ago,  having  noted  many  instances 
of  this  violence  to  nature,  quoted  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  elder,  Tertulllan,  Ulpjan  as  arguing  against 


hf  boois  oVrcrndri  that  now  pass  for 
biographies,  are  better  suited  o  the 
game  of  solitaire  than  Dormstocks  Lo- 
garithms of  the  Diapason,"  known 
chiefly  to  Frank  Stockton  and  his  hero, 

''it'is'rbc  hoped  that  the  new  secre- 
tary's vlice  is  euphonious;  that  he  does 
not  run  his  words  together  or  clip  his 
finalTons?nants;  that  ^e  reads  w^th 
the  just  emphasis.    The  fathei-m_-la\v 

 J  ygg^  ti 

the  stai*  i->^-6-"  

eaiia  uocvx  ...  ,^   ^.       ,         -He  reads^'toTble  well.    He  eats  ha.sh 

so  women  of  so-called  barbarous  nations  have    He  leaas 


Boston.  June  15. 


the  deforming:  "The  madness  of  o^^T  v^omer 
had  not  sufficiently  brought  n^^n  into  sub. 
jection,  did  not  they  h-g  two  or  three  Patr 


RICH  "POLLY" 


"A  LITTLE  MORE  CIDER,  TOO" 

^Jks^  By  PHILIP  HALE  }  I 

Hugh  E.  Pox  says  that  the  United  States  is 
consuming  100,000,000  gallons  more  of  wine  an- 
nally  than  before  prohibition  was  enacted.  On 
the  other  hand,  federal  agents  have  seized  large  ( 
consignments  of  cider  destined  for  the  Brdnx;  i, 
they  have  "raided  warehouses  and  in  Peekskill ' 
closed  an  entire  mill." 

But  why  cider,  the  juice  of  the  apple?  Did 
not  John  Philips  write  his  poem,  "Cider,"  in 
imitation   of  the   "Georgicks"?    Dr.  Johnson' 
praised  Philips's  two  volumes,  for,  as  he  said, 
the  poem  was  grounded  in  truth  and  it  was  a 
book  of  entertainment  and  of  science.  i 
These  too  zealous  federal  agents  should  readj 
the  poem,  also  the  letters  written  by  ex-Presi-j 
dent  John  Adams  at  Quincy  to  Dr.  Benjamin! 
Waterhouse  In  1805;  how  Adams  learned  with 
surprise  and  grief  that  the  use  of  cider  had  be- 
come unfashionable  at  college.    The  decay  cf 
health  was  owing  to  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits 
instead  of  cider;  the  almost  universal  health 
among  students  at  Harvard  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  free  use  of  apple  juice.   Adams  cited  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Niles  of  Monatiquot,  all 
his  days — he  lived  till  he  was  nearly  90— a  lover 
and  liberal  drinker  of  cider.   "One  of  his  parisli 
drolly  said:    'Our  Mr.  Niles  would  not  drink  a 
drop  of  rum  for  the  world,  but  he  will  drink  as 
much  cider  as  any  Indian.' "    There  was  Dr 
Hitchcock  of  Pembroke,  who  made  a  constant 
and  liberal  use  of  the  beverage.   He  lived  to  be 
84,  this  Rev.  Gad  Hitchcock.   Adams  wrote: 
I  have  habitually  drank  the  wines  of 
Spain,  France,  Germany  and  Holland,  in  all 
their  varieties  diluted  with  water,  and  I 
have  drank  the  mild  porter  and  table  beer 
of  London  in  all  their  perfection;  but  I 
never  found  any  of  them  agree  so  well  with 
my  health  as  the  cider  of  New  England.  It 
is  true  I  seldom  drink  it  under  a  year  old, 
and  often  two,  and  sometimes  three. 
No  sweet  cider  for  the  sage  of  Quincy!  Y.H 
he  never  belonged  to  the  Hard  Cider  Club  which 
subsisted  for  many  years  at  Harvard.    "I  have 
heard  that  the  members  of  it  were  remarkably 
healthy,  not  only  while  undergraduates  but  in 
the  after  course  of  their  lives." 

Robert  Burton,  the  melancholy  Burton, 
spoke  of  cider  grudgingly:  "A  windy  drink,  yet 
in  some  shires  of  England,  Normandy  in  France, 
Guipuscoa  In  Spain,  it  is  their  common  drink 
and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it."  Rich- 
ard Ford,  writing  years  afterwards,  spoke  of 
"Chacoli,"  as  the  Basque  wine,  "far  inferior  to 
I  good  Devonshire  cider;  the  Basques,  from  hav- 
ing nothing  better,  drink  It  copiously,  and  from 


at  each  ear";  =e  Is  Lord  of  his  ow.  ST^T^  ^^kX^ 

Members  to  abuse  them,"  etc..  etc.   The  exce  -  ^^^.^  ^/.fB^rt's  wi.  filed  for  pro- 

Snt  Cooley  in  "The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Aits  Sy        not  -^^^ 


1     POLLi  I  ^^^1  habit  have  even  got  to  like  It."   Was  there 

old  parrot  of  the  la  e  cider  in  the  Ba.sque  provinces  when  Ford  vis 


remembered    that    Abraham    gave   ^^^'^^^^J?;  bate  on  June  4." 


Ba.sque  provinces  when  Ford  visited 

Ex-President  Adams  wrote  of  the  wine  of 
Holland.    We  had  always  supposed  that  the 


;  Polly  was  not        "'^  wine  of  that,  country  was  gin.    It  was  In  New 
thS'S  c^il^f^mrrenrant,-;-  golden  ear-  --erll^In  1921  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-r  to  Adams,  that 

rVn^  Of  half  a  shekel  weight  as  she  tripped  with       Rockland.  Maine,  left  special  oequ    i  gachem  learned  the  ru' 

ruig  f„„„v„in    and  reminds      .   „   Vier  nan 


ring  of  half  a  snesei  weiguL.  <i»  ^=1^^  ...j,^--.  uocKiauu.  i..^— .         -  „        j.    Beau  did 

her  pitcher  from  the  fountain,  and  remmds  ^^^^^  ^nd  her  P^"^'^!' f^<"i"^^'more  fortu-  1 
ilr  ^or  -1  read.sjhat^pie.m^^^^  ,     to  «  .;  ^-^jrwhen  he  died  ^ 

?;fshoS  bfbtled  by  the  side  of  Beau,  and 

Dyer,  who  was  in  um  to^bequeath^t  ^^^^^ 
"respectable  female. 


when  clumsily  performed,  may  bring  on  ery- 
sipelas in  persons  prone  to  that  disease. 

Will  jewels  again  ornament  the  noses,  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  aquiline  or  sky-tilted,  of  Eustacia 
and  her  sisters? 

Thlinks"  hooefully  behind  his  spectacles, 

in  20"  years."   Of  c°^^,f,'  "^^f '^oursf  he 
but  just  as  much  a  matter  of  cour  , 

by  an  old  hag.  For  cnim 

;  young  man  falls  in  lo\e  ^is  home 

tovites  her  and  Dr.  Droop  ^^^n  ^^^^^ 

I  to  meet  the  ^.^°^"^„  ' 7oves.  Matters 

Uery  ^'^g'^^^'L^^/'^rcwks  whTuse  the 
auction  by  s°'^%"^escape,  by  means 

'S's  s^letheart  overtakes  them  and 


The  Sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to  ' 
kith  and  kin,  ! 
Run  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he 
smells  of  Holland?  gin! 


guineas  on  the  death  of  ^^1^^^^,":^^ 
Upended  on  a  very  high  long  and  large  ca.^^^^^ 
parrot  was  not  to  be  remove 

west  African  ^J^^  ^^^J^  and| 
gernon  ^^^^ZttLrZZ  ' cl^^on  red-haired' 

came  ^^at  he  had  been  before  t^^^  ^^^^^^ 

fn^rtSSiirby^i^^^ 

verse.' 


ot  Charleitown.  inherited  through  Gen.  Wilham, 
H  Cakes  "enough  money  to  keep  them  out  of 
want  for  the  rest  of  their  eighteen  lives.'  , 
Dogs  and  horses  have  also  been  remembered 
In  wUls  since  1781.  when  a  peasant  near  Tou- 
louse made  his  horse  his  sole  legatee;  "I  wlsn 
that  he  belongs  to  N-  my  nephew."  The  court 
decided  in  favor  of  the  will,  giving  the  estate 
to  the  nephew.    In  1910  Emil  von  Blzony,  a 
bachelor,  left  his  estate,  valued  at  $200,000,  tOj. 
his  twelve  draught  horses,  with  the  Society  fori 
the  Protection  of  Animals  at  Budapest 'execu- 
tors    Sidney  Shannon  of  Appleton,  'Wis.,  in 
1916  bequeathed  $1000  to  buy  hay  and  oats  and  | 
give  good  shelter  to  his  delivery  horse.    But  a 
more  extraordinary  will  was  that  of  Mme.  Silva 
of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  who  left,  in  1902,  her  en- 
tire property  to  a  barnyard  cock,  for  she  be- 
lieved the  soul  of  her  dead  husband  had  en- 
tered Into  the  cock's  body.   Her  relatives  killed 


Mme.  Dupuis  at  Paris  in  ^ 

woman  mentioned      Drex"  ^^^^  ^4  lore  u»u  ^^^^^^-^    ^   ^  .. 

ecus;  P.  J.  Grosley  of  Troyes  m  ^^^^^^^ 

Uvres  to  ^^.P,^'^^°^''^°T°h woman  left  in  18281 
till  they  died.    An  Engiii>">^   


maintenance. 


jamm  F.  oxmy  t>  .  „,„, 


„,„  P.  Diley  o   " ""--J  p,„Be;  IM  W- 


NIGHTSHIRTS  VS.  PYJAMAS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Deep  thinkers  In  two  countries  have  been 
considering  the  subject  of  pyjamas  Mr.  F.  a 
Hooper,  speaking  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
Drapers'  Chamber  of  Trade,  England,  said  that 
manufacturers  should  not  make  a  fetish  of  re- 
liability in  their  goods.  "Pyjamas  should  be 
designed  rather  on  a  basis  of  changing  fashions 
than  of  durability.  Like  the  skin  of  a  snake 
they  should  be  sloughed  every  year.  This  lea 
an  earnest  student  of  sociology  to  assert  that  ii 
we  all  wore  strong  pyjamas  we  should  theoreti- 
cally be  able  to  sleep  a  little  longer  in  them 
every  day.  There  is  a  "psychological,  even  a 
spiritual  satisfaction."  In  wearing  the  suit  of 
well-woven  cloth.  They  give  the  sleeper  a  sense 
of  security  and  stability,  "like  thick  walls  and 
massive  beams  in  a  house,  and  thug  make  his 
sleep  the  more  satisfying." 

The  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  informs  us  that 
at  the  Instance  of  Dr.  James  A.  Hayne,  health 
officer  of  South  Carolina,  there  would  be  a  dis- 
cussion at  a  conference  in  Washington.  D  C 
of  the  subject  "The  Nightshirt  as  a  Dignified 
and  Necessary  Article  of  Wearing  Apparel,"  a 
question  of  health,  convenience  and  aesthetics. 
The  Virginian-Pilot  thought  that  under  the 
head  of  aesthetics  pyjamas  would  win  "hands— 
or  maybe  legs— down,  but  under  the  other 
heads,  we  suspect,  the  nightshirt  would  score 
heavily."  ^,  ... 

If  the  English  spell  the  word  correctly— with 
a  "y"— Thackeray  in  "The  Tremendous  Adven- 
tures of  Maj.  Gahagan"  makes  the  greatly  dar- 
ing hero  speak  of  "Cammerbund,  peijammahs, 
and  papocshes."  The  English  and  Americans 
wrongly  apply  the  vord  pyjamas  to  the  suit; 
,lt  should  be  confined  to  the  trousers.  "Pae"  or 
"pay,"  foot  or  leg;  "jamah"  cbthing.  and  so 
in  1800  ttiose  who.  like  the  Baron  in  "Erminie," 
My  friend  the/ Baron's  quite  a  feast 
Of  phrase  ana  customs  of  the  east 
spoke  and  wrote  of  "Jamahs  or  drawers." 

When  were  pyjamas  as  night-wear  intro- 
duced Into  the  United  States?  When  did  fair 
women  first  wear  them  on  the  stage?  Dr., 
Cabanes,  who  wrote  "The  Indiscretions  of  His- 
tory," "The  Secret  Cabinet  of  History"  and  other 
volumes  of  quaint,  otherwise  forgotten  lore,  a 
most  ingenious  Frenchman  of  a  consuming 
curiosity,  inquired  into  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  nightshirt  in  his  "Etude  d'Hygiene  re- 
trospective," a  most  entertaining  study.  For 
many  years  brave  men  and  noble  dames  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  slept  unclad. 
Viollpt-le-Duc  says  that  this  was  general  in  the 
13th  and  the  14th  centuries.  There  is  a  dis- 
pute, however,  over  Richard  Edwards's  line  in  a 
poem  of  the  16th  century:  "In  going  to  my 
naked  bed." 

Alice  Morse  Earie  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  consideration  of  nightgowns  which  in  colo- 
nial days  were  not  a  sleeping  gann.ent,  nieht- 

rPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 

'Chances" 

An  all-talkmr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Waldemar  Younff  from  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs;  directed  by 
Allan  Dwan  and  presented  by  First  National 
Pictures.  Inc..  with  the  followins  cast: 

Jack  Ingleside  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr. 

Tom  Ingleside  Anthony  Busbell 

Molly  Preecott.  ^.w. ..  Rose  Hobart 

Mrs.  insrleside. . .  ./.fmf^m'.  -  ■  .Mary  Forbes 

Maior  Bradford. y  Holmes  Herbert 

Archie  ^  ,  JH .  .William  -Austin 

The  General  ♦rtW. .. Edmund  Breon 

Private  Jones  Harry  AUan 

Wickham  Edward  Morgan 

Sylvi-i  Florence  Britton 

Douglas  Pali'banks,  Jr.,  at  the  age  of 
22,  Is  a  star.  Unlike  most  very  young 
players  suddenly  elevated  to  that  emi- 
nence, he  deserves  it  thoroughly  and 
will  maintain  it  honorably.  In  him 
there  is  not  only  promise  but  fulfilment, 
not  only  ability  but  talent  above  the 
average,  not  only  sincerity  but  emotion- 
al pcwer  and  the  personality  to  project 
it  from  the  screen.  All  these  things 
were  made  evident  last  season  when  he 
literally  blazed  forth,  side  by  side  with 
Richard  Barthelmess,  in  "The  Dawn 
Patrol."  They  are  evident  once  more 
In  "Chances."  his  first  starring  picture, 
now  showing  at  the  Uptown  and  Olym- 
pia  theatres.  This  story.  drax^Ti  from  a 
novel  by  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  contains 
much  excellent  material.  One  only  re- 
grets the  insistence  upon  the  war 
sequences;  in  the  novel,  the  war  took  up 
only  one-third  of  the  story,  the  rest  of 
which  was  wisely  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  deep  and  inarticulate  devotion 
of  two  English  boys;  their  absolute  de- 
pendence on  one  another  and  the  bitter 
tragedy  of  their  final  separaticm.  Too 
little  is  made  of  their  contrasting  char- 
acters, and  there  is  an  unfortunate 
waste  of  space  on  an  elaboEjite  evening 
party  that  ha-S  really  no  place  in  the 
plot. 

Tom  and  Jack  Ingleside,  older  and 
younger  sons  of  the  widowed  Mrs.  Ingle- 
eirto  have  been  devoted  to  each  other 


since  chlldliood.  EveijUiuig  Lluy  have 
done  ha.s  ahvay,';  been  share  and  share 
alike,  and  their  mutual  affection  and 
trust  goes  too  deep  for  words.  The  story 
open.s  with  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
their  enlistment  in  the  same  detach- 
ment of  the  royal  artillery.  Before 
leaving  for  Fi-ance.  however,  they  spend 
three  days  with' their  mother  and  there 
i  Jack  encounters,  for  the  first  time  in 
ivears,  a  former  playmate,  Molly  Pres- 
1  cott.  An  attractive,  rather  serious  girl, 
she  has  always  been  the  object  of  Tom's 
devotion,  but  fortune  has  it  that  she 
falls  in  love  with  Jack  and  he  with 
Iher.  At  a  big  ckarlty  dance,  given  by 
Mrs.  Ingleside,  Jack  learns  from  his 
mother  how  Tom  feels  and  rather  than, 
hurt  his  adored  brother,  pretends  to' 
make  yolent  love  to  another  girl  in  full 
view  or  Molly.  In  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
Molly  accepts  Tom's  offer  of  marriage 
ju.st  before  the  two  boys  leave  for  the 
front.  ,  , 

Months  later  Jack  is  given  special 
leave,  being  rather  badly  shaken  by  the 
death  of  an  officer  in  his  battery,  and 
he  meets  Molly  in  Calais.  Freed  with, 
the  realization  that  they  may  never 
meet  again,  they  confess  their  love  to 
one  another,  and  at  t4ie  end  of  the  day 
they  spend  together— the  last  one  of 
Jack's  leave— Molly  fives  him  a  picture 
of  herself  to  take  back.  Just  after  Jack's 
return  Tom  finds  the  photograph— he 
puts  on  Jack's  coat  by  mis'ake — and 
forces  an  explanation.  Bellev  ing  him- 
self betrayed  by  Molly  and  Jack  alike, 
Tom  takes  no  care  for  his  life  during 
the  artillery  action  on  the  following 
night  and  is  mortally  Injiu'ed,  dying  on 
the  field  in  Jack's  arms  after  a  brief 
reconciliation.  Jack  himself  is  badly 
wounded  but  lives  to  retiu-n  to  England 
and  Molly. 

In  the  leading  role,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. Jr.,  gives  a  sympathetic,  moving 
and  dramatic  performance,  materially 
assisted  by  the  poignancy  of  his  role 
and  his-  own  ■, appealing  personality 
which  made  him  seem  the  ideal  choice 
to  play  Jack  Ingleside.  Almost  equally 
good  is  Anthony  Bushell  as  the  quiet, 
gentle  thoroughly  likable  older  brother, 
Tom,  while  Rose  Hobart,  by  her  very 
repression,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of ' 
the  gii'l  they  both  loved.  The  battle 
scenes  are  excellent,,  particularly  in  that 
they  show  the  war  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  artillerymen,  and  the 
photography  throughout  is  excellent. 

E.  L.  H.  , 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"Transgression" 

An  .ill-talking  screen  drama  adapted  from 
the  stor.v  of  Kate  Jordan  entitled:  "The 
ICext  Corner":  directed  by  Herbert  Brenon 
and  presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with 
the  following  cast; 

Elsie  Maury   ..Kay  Francis 

Robert  Maxivy  Paul  Cavanagh 

Don  Arturo  Ricardo  Cnrtez 

Honora  Maury  Nance  O'Neil 

Serafin   John  St.  Polls 

Countess  Longneval  ..Ciss.v  Fitzgerald 

Julie  Adrienne  D'Ambricourt 

Paula  Vrain  Doris  Lloyd 

Carlos  Agostino  Borgato 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  greatly 
an  improbable  story  may  be  redeemed 
by  good  and  Intelligent  acting.  "Trans- 
gression," current  screen  attraction  at 
the  New  B.  P.  Keith  Theatre,  is  inter- 
esting and  fairly  plausible  for  three- 
quarters  of  its  length,  but  even  the 
credulity  straining  sequences  that  con- 
clude the  stoi-y  are  so  well  played  that 
one  fails  to  ask  questions  until  every- 
thing is  all  wound  up  in  a  satisfactory  ] 
manner.  One  of  the  most  familiar  | 
cliches  of  screen,  stage  and  fiction —  ; 
the  rage  of  a  husband  whose  wife  has 
had  an  affair  with  another  man — is 
completely  violated,  when  the  heroine's 
husband  nobly  forgives  everything,  re- 
fuses, indeed,  to  discuss  the  matter'  at 
all.  By  way  of  atoning  for  the  totally 
unmotivated  villainy  of  his  role  in 
"Born  to  Love,"  it  is  Paul  Cavanagh 
who  plays  the  noble  husband  and  plays 
him  so  nicely  that  one  quite  believes 
in  his  magnanimity.  In  fact,  the  only 
piece  of  miscasting  in  the  film  was  the 
choice  of  Ricardo  Cortez  for  a  roman- 

tically-inclined  Spanish  nobleman. 

Elsie  Maury,  fond  of  her  attractive 
b^it  terribly  business -minded  husband, 
Robert,  is  given  by  him  a  whole  year 
in  Paris,  with  all  the  money  that  she 
likes.  Robert,  meantime,  is  in  India 
whither  he  has  been  forbidden  to  take 
his  wife.  Elsie,  young,  beautiful  and 
inexperienced,  falls  in  love  with  a  pas- 
sionate Spaniard,  Don  Arturo,  and  for 
months  basks  in  the  glow  of  his  flowery 
love-making.  It  is  only  the  return  of 
her  husband  that  gives  her  pause. 
Arturo  wishes  her  to  come  to  his  castle, 
just  over  the  border,  and  at  last  she 
agrees,  puttmg  off  her  return  to  Eng- 
land on  the  grounds  of  saying  good-by 
to  her  friends.  The  very  night  of  her 
arrival  at  the  castle,  Don  Arturo  is 
murdered  by  Carlos,  a  sailor  whose 
daughter  he  had  betrayed.  Earlier  in 
the  evening,  however,  Elsie,  believing 
Arturo's  protestations  of  eternal  fidelity, 
had  written  to  Robert  asking  for  a  di- 
vorce. With  Arturo  dead,  she  makes 
all  speed  away  from  the  castle  and  back 
to  England,  where  she  spends  a  week 
of  terrible  suspense  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fatal  letter. 

Her  actions  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
Robert's  unpleasant  sister,  Honora,  and 
she  tries  to  poison  his  mind  against 
Elsie,  unsuccessfully,  as  it  proves.  Quite 


Xlie  Xlxeatp' 

/u^  H*  2.  /  ■■■   

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Seymour  Hicks's  "Between  Ourselves,"  published  by  Cassell,  Loi 
Is  rich  in  anecdotes.   There  is  the  story  of  Henry  Irving  commenting  ^,jt 
Alfred  Tennyson,  "who  actually  suppo.'sed  that  the  wonder  of  the  popu 
v/hen  he  walked  be.side  Irving  through  London  was  directed  at  him."  / 
"It  pleases  him  to  think  they  all  know  him.   Of  course,  nobody  do% 
you  know,  eh?    A  good  fellow,  Tennyson,  Johnny,  a  great  man  and  ail 
that,  but  a  little  vain,  eh?    Perhaps  a  little  vain,  is  that  it?"   Johnny  w  J 
Toole,  the  actor,  fond  of  practical  jokes,  as  when  at  a  bar  he  kept  su  I 
reptitiously  placing  cards  that  said  "Please  Take  One!"  up  against  the  pilj 
of  sandwiches  and  "joining  indignantly  in  the  disputes  that  followed."  \\ 
Mr.  Fred  KeiT  also  tells  good  stories  in  his  "Recollections  of  a  Defecl 
tive  Memory."   He  once  asked  the  stage-door  keeper  at  Toole's  theatre  al 
Charing  Cross  how  he  liked  sitting  all  day  next  to  the  hospital.  Thf 
answer  was;  "It's  a  lively  place  ....  I  sets  'ere  morning,  noon  a 
night.  I  sees  'em  took  in  next  door,  I  'ears  'em  a  'ollerin'  and  a  shriek  i| 
v/hen  the  knife  goes  in.  Sometimes  they  comes  out,  sometimes  they  doesr- 
Oh,  it's  a  lively  place."  ',. 

"Harry  Rexdall,  Old-Time  Comedian,  by  Himself,"  began  his  life  cl 
the  stage  when  music  halls  were  held  In  local  hostelries,  and  a  chainnaij 
presided.  "The  music-hall  in  which  he  came  to  maturity  was  a  visiorj 
of  life,  not  a  particularly  refined  or  a  particularly  cheering  one,  but  inl 
disputably  authentic.  Mr.  R^xdall's  impersonation  of  'The  Ghost  of  Johl 
James  Christopher  Benjamin  Binns'  put  in  popular  form  Matthew  Ail 
Hold's  criticism  of  middle-class  rehgionists;  his  'Mary  the  Cook'  was  tl^l 
record  of  a  slaveydom  now  extinct;  his  "Mrs.  Crusoe'  a  glimpse  into  mea', 
■street  interiors  that  decayed  with  the  Victorian  age.  The  music-hall  wi 
the  closest  realism  the  stage  of  the  period  knew— all  the  more  real  ] 
accepting  its  own  necessary  conventions  heartily." 

We  have  quoted  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Timj 
review  of  Mr.  Randall's  book.   The  reviewer  joins  with  George  Moore— j 
Moore  of  "The  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man"— and  Mr.  Tiverton  in 
praise  of  the  old  halLs. 


Some  of  us  regret  the  passing  of  the  old  Vanity  Theatre,  with  its  "ser 
comic"  singers,  its  comedians,  acrobats,  impersonators  and  what  not.  liS| 


better  class  of  these  shows  was  clean.  Jokes,  sly  allusions  that  are  n 
applauded  in  reviews  and  comedies  were  not  permitted.  Audiences  w 
kindly  disposed.  There  was  no  "hook"  for  even  Charles  Edward  Dunt 
the  "famous  serio-comic  vocalist  from  London's  music  hall."  We  see  s 
hear  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  He  was  loud  voiced,  with  a  greasy  sn 
which  he  thought  roguish,  as  he  roared,  of  how 

"Walking  in  the  Strand  one  day,  smoking  ma  cigar,"^^^ 
he  met  his  lovely  Nelly  at  Temple  Bar.  His  otlier  great  song  ran  sometl 
like  this: 

"Wait  till  the  moonlight  shines  on  the  watahs 
Then  take  your  loved  one  out  for  a  walk, 
Put  your  arm  about  her;  that's  the  way  to  court  her. 
Tell  her  that  you'll  wed  her  when  the  days  grow  short." 
We  boys  thought  ourselves  judicious  critics  of  clog  dancers;  adn 
their  composure  from  the  waist  up;  the  expressionless  faces;  the  indiffi 
nod  of  the  head  after  the  applause. 


They  are  reviving  old  musical  comedies  and  operettas  In  London, 
operettas  by  Johann  Strauss  with  revised,  modernized  librettos,  just  as  it 
thought  necessary  recently  to  put  a  new  text  to  Offenbach's  "Vie  Pa 
ieiuie."  New  songs  were  Introduced  in  "The  Belle  of  New  York,"  wl 
revived  at  Daly's  Theatre,  has  been  transferred  in  London  to  the  Wi 
Garden.  "Tlie  Geisha"  has  been  exhumed  for  a  London  public.  Are 
Boston  audiences  now  so  sophisticated  that  they  would  not  enjoy 
Artist's  Model,"  "The  Gaiety  Girl,"  "San-Toy"  and  other  plays,  with 
that  once  delighted  the  public  and  filled  our  theatres? 


What  would  Bostonians  say  to  Xavier  de  Montepin  and  Domay's 
Porteuse  de  Pain"  which  has  been  revived  at  a  small  theatre  in  P 
Brought  out  at  the  Ambigu  in  1889  It  knew  157  performances.  Lo- 
saw  an  adaptation,  "The  Perils  of  Paris."  Think  of  the  thrilling  begin 
of  the  story  related  in  the  prologue:  A  poor  woman  dying  of  hunger  w 
little  child  in  her  arms  presents  herself  to  a  good  abbe,  the  day  that  a 
tory  is  burned  and  the  superintendent  is  assassinated.  The  villai 
Geraud,  who  has  done  all  this,  promised  Jeanne  Fortier  a  fortune  ii 
would  follow  him.  He  fled  when  she  refused.  She  was  arrested  foi 
crime.  The  abbe  will  care  for  her  son,  and  the  little  girl  will  be  Iq 
after  by  a  charitable  institution.  Twenty-two  years  pass  and  the  au<} 
sees  the  sumptuous  abode  of  Paul  Harmant,  who  has  gained  millio; 
America.  Of  course  Paul  is  Geraud,  who  adores  his  consumptive  dau 
and  gratifies  all  her  caprices.  To  please  her  he  gives  a  position  i 
factory  to  a  young  man,  the  son  of  the  man  he  had  killed.  This  Je 
now  gray-haired,  who  was  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life,  is  now 
/and  having  escaped,  searches  for  her  children.  Why  go  on?  Homd  deec 
low  in  quick  succession.  One  of  the  great  scenes  is  the  one  in  whic 
villain  tries  to  strangle  Jeanne. 

The  audience  a  few  weeks  ago  was  made  up  of  honorable  dwelle 
the  quarter,  many  of  the  men  without  a  collar.   "One  woman  amuser 
self  by  pulling  out  her  husband's  hau-  as  if  she  were  questioning  a  f 
'He  love  me,  a  little,  much,  passionately'— ai.Gretchen  in  the  garden, 
manager  at  the  end  of  the  play  asked  the  audience  if  it  were  sa 
There  was  a  thunderous  "Yes."    This  same  audience  if  it  had  not 
satisfied  would  not  have  left  the  manager  in  doubt.   Nor  are  they  ■ 
London  to  show  dissatisfaction.    Booing  and  hissing  are  certai 
melodious  to  the  ear,  but  they  are  often  a  corrective  well  applied.  K' 
public  is  always  outwardly  grateful,  though  inwardly  it  may  rage  at  a 
evening. 


Philippe  Soupault  has  written  the  life  of  Charley  Chaplin,  kno 
the  French  as  "Chariot."  The  book  is  published  by  Plon,  Paris.  A  Pair 
reviewer  writes  that  the  author  gives  an  "interpretation"  of  different  sc 
and  filmed  p^ntomines  in  which  the  famous  hero  figures.   It  is  true 
this  Chariot  now  lives  throughout  the  entire  world  in  the  heart  and 
of  the  most  widely  differing  races,  %real  existence.   Was  it 
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-0  attempt  to  put  his  characteristics  on  v;hite  paper?  Should  not  each  one 
of  us  be  free  to  bring  him  to  life  in  his  own  guise,  in  his  own  intimate 


iieatre?    M.  Soupault's  version  is  not  an  indifferent  one,  but  it  was  not;  sordid  melodrama 


friendly  atmosphere  about,  ine  whole 
production  that  comes  as  a  surprise! 
not  to  say  relief.  As  for  Janet  Gaynorj 
she  has  found  her  metier  once  more; 
and  we  trust  that  she  will  be  wise 
enough  to  make  no  more  excursions  into 


all  necessary.' 


M.  Pierre  Veber  in  Candide  speaks  of  the  "sad  situation"  of  the 
*  heatre  in  every  European  country.  "I  speak  of  the  European,  for  we  do 
lot  know  whether  this  condition  extends  to  the  New  World.  At  the  pres- 
ent hour  there  is  not  a  theatre  manager  whS  is  making  money.  The 
happiest  is  he  who  can  boast  of  holding  his  own.  One  had  hoped  that  the 
Exposition  would  bring  back  the  pubhc  to  the  deserted  theatres.  The 
music  halls  are  the  only  ones  to  benefit  by  the  transient  public.  .  .  .will  the 
Congres  du  Theatre  study  the  disloyal  competition  brought  by  the  talkies? 
All  these  congresses,  after  all,  are  only  tours  at  a  reduced  price.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  foreign  colleagues  wish  to  see  the  Colonial  Exposition; 
they  have  expressed  this  desire  to  the  excellent  princess  who,  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  known  by  her  generosity.  Let's  not  blame  them,  for  we,  in  their 
>'Ace,  would  have  done  the  same  thing.  These  are  the  small  profits  of  offi- 


The  story  has  been  taken,  with  a  cer- 
tam  number  of  alterations,  from  Jean 
Webster's  popular  romance,  which  did 
«o  nicely  for  Ruth  Chatterton  on  the 
stage  a  few  seasons  ago.  Judy  Abbott, 
the  heroine,  lives  in  an  orphan  asylum 
where,  because  of  her  usefulness,  she 
has  been  forced  to  remain  and  take 
care  of  the  younger  children.  On  the 
trustees'  \isiting  day,  she  wins  the  ad- 
miration of  the  handsome  young  Jarvis 
Pendleton,  just  become  a  trustee  him- 
self, by  defying  the  matron,  Mrs  Lip- 
pett.  He  decides  to  send  Judy  to  col- 
ifF^l  ^"'^  ,  become  her  guardian— all 
without  telluig  her  his  name  All  she 
knows  of  him  is  an  elongated  shadow 
so  she  thinks  of  him  as  Daddy  Long 
Legs  and  imagines  him  as^  an  elderly  I 

  man.    During  her  happy  years  at  col- 

little  Cambodian  dancers  brought  to  Paris  for  the  Exposition  did  lege,  she  writes  to  Pendleton  every 
;''^W5t'-A^;e  everybody.  A  French  critic,  rejoicing  in  the  pseudonym  "Bill  month  and  he  finds  himself  becoming 
Weiz/'  lOund  the  movements  of  their  arms  "very  pretty;  unfortunately  more  and  more  interested  in  her.  Finr 
t  he:-  choreography  is  slow  and  monotonous  and  as  soon  as  the  effect  ol  ally  he  discovers  that  she  is  a  close 
the  mise  en  scene  is  exhausted,  one  loses  interest  in  the  symbols  which  friend  of  his  niece  s  room-mate,  Sally 
they  dcnce  v.ath  a  religious  feeling."  McBride,  and  makes  than  an  excuse 

  to  go  and  see  her.    Judy,  of  course, 

lAr.  St.  John  Ervine  wrote  a  continuation  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  accepts  hirn  as  Gloria  Pendleton's  un- 
-r   J   ■    -r  i    -4.1-  ..rT.v,    T„  i  T-v„,„      c!i,..i«„i,  >>  iT'v^.nCle,  for  bU  hcr  Icttcrs  had  been  written 

Now  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  comes  out  with  "The  Last  Days  of  Shylock.   The     'j^j^^^  smith.    They  find  themselves 

Jew,  sixty-three  years  old,  broods  at  home  over  his  past,  is  embittered.  He  drawn  together  almost  at  once,  but 

is  baptized  at  San  Marco;  says  good  bye  to  Tubal,  then  escapes  to  Turkey  Pendleton  is  afraid  Judy  loves  Ally's 

where  he  has  a  friend,  the  Sultan's  treasurer.   Shylock  is  sent  to  Palestineliv^yjoung,  broth^^^ 

where  he  tries  to  establish  a  Jewish  colony  and  rebuild  Tiberias.   Bedouins  p^^jp^g^  marriage  when  he  thinks,  from 

and  Turks  thwart  him.  He  goes  as  the  Sultan's  paymaster  on  an  expedition  a  hint  dropped  r>y  Jimmy,  that  the 

to  Cyprus,  where  he  finds  Jessica  in  a  crowd  of  Jewish  refugees.    She  is  two  youngsters  are  engaged.  At  once  he 

the  mother  of  three  children  and  in  a  wretched  phght.    Father  andi-;;^/-,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

daughter  are  reconciled.    "Shylock  no  longer  hates  or  rebels,  but  resignsghe  loves  him  and  always  has.  The  de- 

himself  to  the  will  of  the  Eternal."    The  story  has  been  warmly  com-  nouement,  when  Judy  goes  to  ask  per- 

mended:   "admirably  told,  splashed  with  effective  historical  color,  and™^J-m^Da^y^  lon^^^^^^ 

marked  by  passionate  feeUng."  I  jng.    The  acting  of  the  two  principal 

.    _  _  -  _  ^.  roles  was  in  every  respect  excellent. 

unexpectedly,  Arturo's  servant.  Sera^n, ,  jerry's  former  flame.  In  her  enou  j^^^^^  Gaynor  was  ideally  suited  to  the 
arrives  to  put  over  a  fl^ady  busings  j     convince  Joan  that  Jim  is  not  wort      ^  winsome  Judy,  whether  as 

deal  with  Robert,  and  demands  Elsies  j^^^.  affection,  Jerry  deliberately  leac       j^^.,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.j  .^j^^. 

help  on  pain  of  exposure  through  tne  j^^j^j  caught  by  happy  in  her  first  love  affair. 


xaK.es  LUC  n-i^i-^'    "J   froolw    i>vvtiii,ii^cm„   ,        -   uonai  gay  uaciieior   out,  a.n  aitracuve 

a  blank  sheet.  He  forgives  freely  ^^^^^  jgy,y  ^  ^allmg  down  and  leavi  ^^^^  sympathy,  charm  and  manly 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  lypicauy  ^^j.  jgi-py,  at  her  wits'  end,  having  lo  spnt.im'pnt    .inhn  Ariwie-p  a.  npwrnmer 


her.  Jerry,  at  her 


sentiment.   John  Arledge,  a  newcomer, 


happy-ever-after  embrace,  Kay  Francis  ^^^..^^  j^er  lover  at  the  .san  j^g^  auspicious  debut  in  the  part  of 
plays  the  beautiful  Elsie  wU,h  cnarm  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  despair  by  the  inte  McBride'  and  revealed  consider- 

and  intelligence,  conveying  perfectly  h«  vention  of  her  aunt.  This  sensible  lad  ^bie  buovant  talent.    Una  Merkle  is, 
romantic  yearnings,  ,^",,"^P°J^tent ,  ^'^covering  that  Tony  is  sailmg  fj^n  Amus'ing  Sally,  but  scarcely  Miss 
something  so  outside  the  usual  reticemi  ^.^^p^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^  bags  ar^^bster's  independent  red-head.  The 
Enghsh  love-making  and  her  Ditter  o^^  ^  ^^^^^        ^^^^^         rj,^^^  are  reunite  a^g^rted    orphans     were     excellently  I 
illusionment  ^^;hen  she  fmas  out  ne  gangplank  and  go  on  board  'chosen  as  to  tvpe  and  acted  very  well, 

lover's  deceit.  Paul  Cavanagh^  p^^^^^^  E.  L  H. 

cast  as  the  very  British  and  beautiiuuy  .    ^  ^  always  the  case  with  Miss  Swai   

tailored  Robert,  makes  i^he  jnans  no  productions,  "Indiscreet"  is  hana- 

bllity  almost  believable.  Nance  u  iNeu  .  ^^^^^^  mounted  and  the  ladies'  cos- 
in  the  brief  role  of  the  ai^agreeaDie  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^g^, 

Honora,  contributes  an  exceuent  ciiai  ,  (.^active.   The  star's  acting  was  change- 
cterization.  Ricardo  Cortez,       ■oi  ii^         sometimes  ringing  sincere,  as  in 
as    the    romantic    ^Pf"^^"^"'  her  confession  to  Tony,  and  again  tak-, 

ing  on  tiresomely  coy  and  kittenish  m- 
flections.    On  the  whole,  we  liked  her 


a 

element 


seems"stiff  and  iU  at  ease.      E.  L,  H. 

lOEW'S  STATE  ! 

on  ai'°":„K°1^TMcCarey  and  presented 
fon:  directed  p.v  jollowini:  cast: 

by  United  Artists  with  ttie  1^}°  -  ^g^vanson 

Jerry   Trent  Ben  Ly" 

'lony  BlaKe,.,....  '"'iionroe  Owsley 

,7im  Woodward   Barbara  Kent 

.loan   Trent   Arthur  Lake 

Blister  tolline  jiaude  Ehuriie 

Aunt  Kate, .   Henry  Koike- 
Mr.  Woodward. .  Walke- 

Mrs.  Woodward  

■•Indiscreet,"  now  current  at  Loev  s 
State  Theatre,  is  a  musical  comed^ 
without  music,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
plot  was  devised  by  the  popular  musical  | 

erson,  one^feels^famt  W^^^^ 
property  moons.    To  be  sure,  Gloria 


better  in  her  serious  than  in  her  kitten 
ish  moments.  Ben  Lyon  was  a  breezy 
and  thoroughly  likable  figure  as  the 
yoimg  author,  and  Barbara  Kent,  petite 
and  charming,  made  an  excellent  Joan. 
Munroe  Owsley,  a  capable  player  of 
unattractive  roles,  was  rather  conven- 
tional as  the  undesirable  Jim. 

E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 

"Daddy  Long  Legs 


FINE  ARTS 
'The  Village  of  Sin" 

A 


three  years,  Anna  drowns  herself  in 
shame,  and  Ivan  turns  upon  his  father 
in  a  fury  of  rage  and  .scom.  In  the, 
midst  of  their  bitter  quarrel.  Vasillssa 
takes  the  unwanted  baby  in  her  arms 
and  carries  it  away,  presumably  to  the 
orphans'  home  which  she  was  helping 
to  biuld.  ^ 
More  important,  because  more  mem- 
orable, than  the  tragedy  of  this  one 

family,  are  the  scenes  which  show  th^ 
peasants  reaping  in  the  great  fields  of] 
golden  wheat,  the  men  swinging  their 
great  shining  scythes  and  the  women 
gathering  the  grain  mto  great  sheaves. 
The  sheer  national   beauty  of  these 
scenes  is  unforgettable.  Throughout, 
tlic  photography  is  excellent,  particu- 
larly as  it  catches  the  untroubled  peace 
of  the  countryside  and  the  actions  of 
the  people  as  they  go  about  their  daily 
tasks.    One  is  greatly  impressed  by  the, 
strenuous  work  undertaken  by  Russian 
women:   no  man  could  work  harder, 
carry  heavier  loads  or  do  more  manual 
labor  than  they.   Of  the  individual  per- 
formers, the  best  work  was  done  by  E. 
Cc.ssarskaya  as  the  emancipated  Vasil- 
lssa, by  A.  Yastrebitsky.  as  Vassili,  ?nd' 
by  R.  Puzhnaya,  as  Anna.    The  i' 
ranks  as  a  fine  cinematic  achievemr 
relying  almost  entirely  upon  pantom; 
and  pictorial  values,  with  subtitles  i 
come  so  seldom  as  to  be  practic;; 
negligible.  E.  L.  H. 

BEITH  BOSTON 
"Lover  Come  Back" 

An  all-talkins-  .screen  drama  adapted  byl 
Roheri  Shaiiiion  from  the  stoi'.v  bv  Helen 
Tojipiiir  Miller:  directed  by  Erie  C.  Kenton 
and  iirpsented  by  Columbia  Pictures  with 
ihe  following  cast: 

Oonnic    Constance  Tumminr? 

rpm  Evans   Jack  Mulhail 

Vt^'ian    Betty  Bronson 

J'l'e^,   Jameson  Thomas 

V-.^'hiiltzy    Fredeii.-  SanUey.s 

Heiiiy      ■  Jauk  Mack 

Mrs.   March    Katheiine  Givnev 

i-ori'tta   Lorrita  Sa.ve)-s 

^"'sai    Susan  Flemin? 

It  was  an  odd  idea  to  set  Betty  Bron- 
son  to  playing  a  scheming  little  flirt 
after  her  memorable  work  in  "Peter 
Pan"  and  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  and 
"Lover  Come  Back,"  now  showing  31 
the  Keith-Boston  Theatre,  merely  serx  p 
to  prove  that  someone  was  asleep  on  tli. 
job.  Miss  Bronson  is  not  the  hard  and 
mercenary  type  and  never  could 'be,  bia 
the  film  forces  her  to  make  shift  with 
one  of  the  silliest  and  most  misympa- 
thetic  parts  on  record.  She  does  bettfi 
with  it  than  might  have  been  expected 
but  it  was  hardly  a  fair  deal.  Thcu 
seems  no  reason  on  earth  why  shp  couln 
not  remain  on  the  screen,  for  she  photo- 
graphs well  and  her  voice  has  impro\ed 
greatly  since  ine  time  of  her  first  talk- 
ing film.  "The  Locked  Door,"  but  "Uivrr 
Come  Back"  is  not  going  to  make 
things  any  smoother  for  her. 

The  story  is  another  of  the  sei'ie<- 
which  began  with  "The  Office  Wife" 
and  continued  with  "Honor  Amon" 
Lo^'ers"  and  "Behind  Office  Doors."  In 
■5ther  words,  it  tells  how  the  good  little 
secretary  loved  her  boss  and  finallv 
von  him  after  many  trials.  Constance 


silent  screen  drama  made  in  Russia 
-  -   ^..^1, ^nii  1)10- 


jean    Webster:  d 
and  presented  by  i  ox 
caf  I : 

Judy  Abbott   

Jervis  Pendleton   

Sally  McBride   

Miss  Pntchaid    Elizabeth  Paterson 

Mrs.  Lippett.   Kendall  McComas 

Freddie  Perkins    Sheila  >lannor? 

Gloria  Pendleton   Edwin  Maxwell 

"  ...  Elfie  Ellsler 

'.'  'Ma'rlha  I-es  Sparks 


cnmedv  Tio  DeSylva,  Brown  and  Hend- 
?s^m 'one  %?ls  flmtly  surprised  the 
absence  of  prancmg  ^hon^  gl^^ls  and 
property  moons.  To  be  f^f I 
Swanson  smgs  once  or  twice,  but  the 
m^lTis  not'very  stiiring  nor  of  very 
long  duration.  Watching  the  develop- 
ment of  a  story  that  could  scarcely  t-ake 
Seizes  for  originality,  it  is  impossible  to 
K  the  suspicion' that  Miss  Swanson 
has  yet  to  find  the  right  sort  of  a  fi^m 
"The  Trespasser."  for  all  its  excessive 
length,  was  genuinely  interestmg,  while 
'•What  a  V/idow"  was  unadulterated 
slapst  ck.  "Indiscreet"  tries  for  drama 
for^comedy.  for  pathos,  for  rough  and 
tumble  humor— all  at  once— and  the  re 
suits  are  pretty  mixed.  The  ^wisecrack- 
ing technique  of  the  authors,  so  appro- 
-     priate  to  the  medium  m  which  they, 

excel,  is  not  so  successful  for  the  pu.- 
t  poses  of  screen  drama.  Accordingly, 
!  ithe  star  vibrated  between  intense  emo- 
X  tion  and  farce,  seemingly  at  home  m 
I'j.    neither  medium.  ^  ^      j  v,or' 

Jerry  Trent,  having  put  behind  her  ; 
'( i  ■    an  affair  with  an  imdesirable  youth,  Jun 
t     Woodward,  falls  in  love  with  a  rising  , 
:      young  novelist,  Tony  Blake,  whose  mo.to 
is-  "Obey  That  Impulse!"    She,  how- 
ever obeys  the  dictates  of  her  conscience 
ind  tells  him  of  the  former  affair,  with- 
iiolding,  at  Tony's'  request,  the  name  ol 
the  man.   They  become  engaged  just  as 
Jerry's  younger  sister.   Joan,  returns 
home,  from  Eva-ope  deeply  enam_ored 


An    all-talkinr    -reen  ^eomec^  , 


romano 
play  an 
the  lat< 


he  noyel   01  Ihe   samB  Viv    Alfred  Santel! 


the 
Jean 


Janet  Gayno: 
'  ■  ■  Warner  Baxter 
.  .Una  Merkle 
■  ■  .  .John  Arlet^el 
Gilling-water.  Sr. 
.  Kathlyn  Williams 
\V.\^I^uise^  Closer  Halo 


Wykoff 
Mrs.  Semple 

'''"Daddy  ' Long  Legs."  Janet  Gajmor's 
latest  starrmg  vehicle  ''^ich  is  now 
showing  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  is 
the  sort  cf  film  which  makes  every  one 
purr:  studios,  exhibitors,  audiences  and 
actors.  It  is  desthied  to  be  a  great  suc- 
ces.s  everywhere,  for  it  is  a  picture 
!  which  almost  everyone  will  enjoy.  Even 
'  a  slight  qualification  would  not  be  nec- 
essary  save  that  there  are  a  certam 
number  of  persons  who  demand  ex- 
citement, action,  suspense  and  possi- 
bly blood.    These  thmgs  "Daddy  Long 
Legs"  cannot  supply,  but  apart  from 
that,  it  offers  a  great  deal  of  genume 
entertamment.  It  is  a  veritable  Cinder- 
ella romance,  but  not  so  sweet  as  to  be 
saccharine:  there  is  quiet  humor^gentle 
pathos    and    a  pleasant, 


G.  Babynin 

Vi,.hnlai   SavclieJl 

i,,l<f.ria  E.  Maksimoya 

kS^vna   C.  Narbckova 

A  woman  director  is  still  a  rarity  m 
this  country,  and  ih  Russia  even  more 
uncommon  than  that.    Hence,  unusual 
interest  attaches  to  "The  Village  of  Sin" 
—a  misleadmg  title,  by  the  way  directed 
by  a  woman— now  showing  at  the  Fine 
j  Arts  Theatre,  for  it  is  the  first  picture 
to  come  out  of  soviet  Russia.   In  itself 
the  film  employs  extraordinary  pictorial 
beauty  to  tell  a  sordid  and  pitiful  story 
for  the  plot,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
Russian  films,  is  depressing  in  the  ex- 
treme   The  characterizations  are  excel- 
lent, the  people  vivid  and  always  alive, 
and  the  aggressively  editorial  quality  of 
most  soviet  films  is  refreshingly  absent. 
What  the  director  set  out  to  do  was 
to  give  a  complete  picture  of  Russian 
village  life  10  years  or  more  ago,  and 
to  tell  it  with  as  little  reliance  upon 
conventional  theatricalisms  as  possible. 
True,  the  storj-  lacks  vigor  at  times,  but 
always  the  actors'  succeed  in  avoiding 
the  dangers  of  being  classed  as  types 


Cummings,  a  charmingly  wholesomi 
yomig  actress,  has  the  role  of  Connn 
Lee,  secretary  to  a  wealthy  business  man 
Yates,  and  enamored  of  one  of  his  as 
slstants,  Tom  Evans.  Tom,  after  carry 
ing  on  a  mild  flirtation  with  Connie 
throws  her  over  to  marry  a  baby-facer" 
flirt.  'Vivian  March,  and  'Vivian,  carin 
little  wiiat  happens  to  her,  accept^ 
Yates  offer  of  an  apartment  on  Park 
'avenue.    Tom,  who  had  l»een  taken  in 

■  by  Vivian's  pretended  sweetness  and  un- 

■  sophistication,  soon  finds  that  he  has 
married  a  grasping  schemer  and  man 
'hunter,  whose  demands  on  him  mcreasej 
,by  leaps  and  bounds.  Finally,  despite 
'Connie's  efforts  to  keep  it  from  him,  he 

finds  Vivian  carrying  on  a  heavy  flirta- 
tion with  Yates.  Having  thus  belatedly 
come  to  his  senses,  he  invites  Connie  to 
take  a  trip  to  Reno  with  him  so  that 
'  he  may  get  a  divorce  and  marry  her  as 
.<;oon  as  possible.  Vivian,  also  receiving 
her  iust  deserts,  is  left  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain,  for  Yates,  once  the 
flirtation  is  discovered  departs  for  Eur- 
ope. 

The  leading  characters  are  neither 
well  defined  nor  very  plausible,  saving, 
perhaps,  that  of  Yates,  who  shares  his 
father's  reluctance  to  embark  upon  mat- 
rimony. Acted  by  Jamcston  Thoma.s,  a 
capable  English  actor  whose  opportuni- 
ties have  been  slighter  than  he  deserves 


Vassih  Shironin.  a  domineering,  the  man  attains  considerable  conviction, 
middle-aged  peasant,  rules  his  house- ]  Constance  Cummings,  verj' charming  to 
hold  ■W'ith  the  hand  of  a  tyrant.  He  at  and  soothing  to  the  ear  as  wcjI, 
forbids  his  daughter,  Vasilissa.  to  marry  api^eared  uneasy  and  failed  to  lend 
Nicholai  the  blacksmith,  whereupon  ,  much  depth  to  her  part.  Jack  Mulhall, 
<;he  leaves  home  and  goes  to  live  with  |]ikable  as  ever,  walks  easily  through  a 
the  man  she  loves.  Vassili  then  forces  iioic  that  does  not  strain  his  histrionic 
his  gentle  son,  Ivan,  to  marry  Anna,  a,  abilities  unduly.  The  ladies  were  m- 
nretty  shrinking  girl  w-hom  he  himself ,  variably  handsomely  dressed,  but  the 
covets  and  abuses  his  wife,  setting  one  production  as  a  whole  bears  marks  of 
of  her  servants  above  her.    War  comesj  considerable  haste.  E.  L.  H. 

and  the  voung  men,  Nicholai  and  Ivan.i   ■  

a?e  forced  to  go.    mring  the  period  of  MODERN  AND  BEACON 

their  absence,  Vasilissa  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  persons  in  the  vil- 
lage by  virtue  of  her  intelhgence  and 
force  of  character,  while  Anna,  unablej 


to 


help  herself,  is  seduced  by  vassiii  „.„,pd  with  the  foiinwin;  •  asi 


and  gives  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child 
unhin-riedl  When  Ivan  returns,  after  being  gone| 


"Six  Cylinder  Love" 

An  all-talkin?  .^<-reeii  comedy  ;iiai'i',d  ,1;^" 
William  Conselman  from  the  I'lay  <>1  me 
>anic  name  by  William  Aiitliony  McGuiic 
iiicctcd    by    Thornton    Pieelan.i    :!n<1  pie 


.SlJiiKoi-  Tracy 
E\  n-i\  Horioii 


limi, 


■  * 


sii'Viirnir . 

Ulirluu . . 


ilUlOI* 


"  "",',;.''"\i,,uL.'  with" wine' cost  only  Sl.SO  apiece,  bui, 

••■«•„,'„:,';'  ii:.;.'r.';,l  r^^^^aS  towns  the  p.;lce.  -re  hig^e^^ 
than  in  American  hotels  pf  .  a^^Jlf/^ 


.Until  \V;ir 


^Sde.    At  a"qi:^t  restaurant  on  Mmjt. 

William  Anthony  McOuire's  amusins  ">«rtre  the  dinner  cost  almost  *  2^  a^^ 

omedy.  •Six  Cylinder  Love,'  was  writ-  lew  ^^^l^f^.^^lVs  dc^uvres.  mushroom 
t  the  time  when  the  mania  ^for  But  at  Blols.  nors  o^wuv^^ 


pood '.nci^or^pcnske'ears  waf  first  P«ttie.^  ,v^"'«o.^^;;^tte^n'^''s'^^^ 
„.kia«  itscK  apparent    Brought  to  tlae  *mall  poUto^ciwiuetws^an^  Includini 
now  be 


PRETZELS 

Benjamin  Lebowitz  of  Brooklyn  modestly 
denies  that  he  is  the  Pretzel  King  of  America, 
although  he  distributes  2,000,000  pretzels  a  week. 
He  told  a  New  York  reporter  that  he  sells  twee 
as  many  to  speakeasies  as  he  did  to  saloons  be- 


lo  uie  small  pviaw  i,.^..^  V"   „_  Irvrlndinc 

rrn  n    it  may  now  De  .seen  at  the  cast  less  than   two  dollars  Including  _  -  — -      .,     ,    ,     ^„,^  .^asickness 

.Vodo.n   and   Beacon  Theatres,     The  wine.  u,,  h^.band  went  eat-  fore    prohibition:    ''P"*^*^  /"'%.'^tSv 

,laywright  managed  to  mterspense  a     Mrs^  Hart  and  he,  huMwna^^^^  asthma.  Irritability."  he  added  passionately.  I 

iioderate  amount  of  moralizing  with  the  ing    and    a""';  "'"  .  .  


om-V-situ"ation  presented  by  a  young  ^IgW-seelng    tm^ug^  live  and  dream  pretzeK  _  My  wife  eats  'em.  my 

ouple  living  beyond  their  means,  and  Paris:  through  the  f/'^^ln/ers  to  the  ison  eats  'em;  I  eat  em. 

he  film  retains -the  little  sermon  along  Bordeaux;  thr^^^h  me.,'.^^^^^  I  ^^^^^^^        ^.^rd  from  •'pretoUa,"  wh  oh, 

,vith  the  rest  of  the  original  situations^  Basque  countiy,  "^^^  P>^«"''^ritten  with  ^e  savs  "means  in  Latin  'little  prize,'  and  refers 

'l^^^T^rr"^  T?eZ'^t  al?-ia^^  of^ood   w^^^^^  ifo  deTicaciTs  which  Roman  priests  gave  to  chll- 

m7  conimenUries    from    the    actors,  and  sights  to  be  seen,  the  livelj.  book  re^^rds  for  learning  their  prayers. 


As  de  from  this  minor  fault,  the  picture   entertaining.     Those  who  f^rid  Pleas_ 
s  good  light  entertainment  of  the  sum-  ure  in  reading  of  tempting  a/shes  lor 
mer  variety.      Most  of  the  actors  are  bidden  them  by  a  '•ebellious  stomach  or 
satisfactory,  particularly  those  in  the  regard  for  economy  should 
principal  part^.  and  the  jokes  are  none  ,  travel  mentally  w  th  this  mvesu^ioi 
of  them  objectionable.  Audiences  appear  !  of  kitchens  and  ccllais.  f .  ji. 

to  cniov  it,  even  applauding  in  the  [   ^^^-y  •  — 

moments  when  the  harrassed  young 
lusband  shows  his  faU-weather  friends 
he  door  and  lectures  his  light-headed' 
wife. 

Gilbert  and  Marilyn  Sterling,  a  newly 
married  couple  living  in  suburbs,  are 
persuaded  against  their  better  judgment 
to  buy  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
car  than  their  income  warrants.  Along 
with  the  car,  they  acquire  a  bunch  of 
temporaiT  friends,  whose  idea  of  a 
good  time  is  to  let  Gilbert  foot  the 
bills  for  all  the  dinners  and  entertain 
them  lavishlv.  Unable  to  persuade  the 
giddv  Marilvn  that  their  finances  are 
in  a'  bad  way,  Gilbert  is  brought  to  a 
desperate  jja.ss  when  he  is  forced  to 
raise  $5000   to  pay  for   a  smash-up 


dren  as  rewards 

This  reminds  one  of  Eugene  Field's  answer  to  a 
correspondent  who  asked  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "corker."  as  in  "She's  a  corker."  "It  comes 
from  the  Greek  'Korka,'  meaning  the  adorable 
one." 

!     For  the  word  "pretzel"  is  an  American  cor- 
Iruption  of  the  German  "Bretael"  or  "Brezel," 
which  came  from  the  old  German  "Brizzila," 
I  corresponding    to    the    Italian  "Bracciello"; 
Last  of  the  Sunday  Pop  concerts:  Sir  "Brezcl"  is  thought  by  other  deep  thinker* 
Hamilton  Harty,  guest  conductor.  The 
program   was   as   follows:  Smetana, 


SYMPHOmr  HALL 


Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride;' 
Brahms,  'Variations  on  a  Theme  by; ' 
Haydn,  Op.  56a;  Harty,  "'With  the  Wild) 
Geese"  (after  a  poem  by  Emily  Law- 
less); Mozart,  "Elne  Kleine  Nachtmu- 
sik,"  Serenade  for  String  Orcrestra, 
(K.  525):  Allegro,  Romanzo,  Menuetto, 


brought  about  through  Marilyns  care-  (Rondo;  Berlioz,  "Royal  Hunt  and  Temp 
less  driving.   To  obtain  the  amount,  he  |  ggj,„  Descriptive  Symphony,  from  "The 
•■borrows"  it  from  his  employer,  Mr.  jxrojans;"    Tchaikovskv,    Theme  with 


Stapleton,  and  Is  discovered.  The  older  | 
man,  who  had  been  considering  giving  J 
Gilbert  an  important  position  in  his  | 
business,  is  very  angry,  especially  when 
he  finds  out  how  expensively  Gilbert 
Mis  been  living.  He  spares  him  prison, 
but  demands  payment.  In  a  burst 
of  mingled  thankfulness  and  dismay, 
Gilbert  'rids  himself  of  his  sponging  ac- 
quaintances, sells  his  house  and  gets 
another  job.  Finally,  to  pay  the  last 
installment  on  the  debt,  Gilbert  selU 
his  car  to  the  janitor  and  to  his  utter 
amazement,  is  reinstated  by  Stapleton. 
The  picture  ends  with  his  firm  resolve 
never  to  buy  another  expensive  car. 

Of  the  players,  we  liked  best  Lorin 
Raker  as  Gilbert  Sterling.  Mr.  Raker 
is  not,  ^e^•y  handsome  or  distinguished 
in  appo.irance,  being  rather  slight  and 
insignificant  in  stature,  but  what  he 
Idid  v>^s  to  get  into  the  character  of  the 

Veil-meaning,  easy-going  and  funda- 
•nentally  decent  young  husband  and 
nake  us  understand  the  reason  for  every- 
i:hing  he  did.  Spencer  Tracy  provided 
Tiuch  amusement  in  the  role  of  the 
xreslstible  Donroy,  supersalesman,  while 
William  Collier,  Sr.,  and  'William  Holden 
iid  good  work  in  small  roles.  Sidney 
Pox  made  an  appealing  Marilyn,  and 
iooked  so  pretty  that  one  could  under- 
stand her  husband's  difficulty  in  refus- 
ing her  anything  she  might  want. 
~  E.  L.  H. 


PIGS  IN  CLOVER 

Americans  on  a  Gastronomic 

Tour  of  France       \  , 

"Pigs  in  Clover,"  by  Prances  NoyW^ 
Hart.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc., 
297  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

This  book  might  have  for  a  sub-title, 
"A  Gastronomic  Tour  of  France."  It  is 
true  that  there  are  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  chateaux,  with  historical 
associations  that  put  Mrs.  Hart  in  a 
sentimental  mood,  as  when  she  moral- 
izes by  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  but  she 
Is  truly  eloquent  when  she  recalls  this 
or  that  dish  served  at  a  famous  res- 
taurant in  Paris  or  at  some  out-of-the- 
way  village.  She  is  as  much  interested 
In  food  as  was  that  country  parson,  the 
Rev.  James  woodforde,  whose  diary, 
no-«'  published  in  five  volumes,  is  stuffed 
with  records  of  his  Gargantuan  dinners. 
He  apparently  rejoiced  in  quantity;  Mrs. 
Halt  in  quality.  In  her  '•Itinerary,"  an 
introduction,  she  says  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  you  get  better  food 
than  in  France;  that  nowhere  in  France 
can  you  get  better  food  than  in  Bur- 
gund'y  that  nowhere  in  Burgundy  can 
you  get  better  food  than  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Poste  at  Beaure. 

But  no  one  with  a  slender  purse 
should  attempt  to  follow  Mrs.  Hart's 
route    She  rhapsodizes  over  the  dinner 


Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55. 

For  his  first  appearance  as  guest 
conductor  at  the  Pop  conceits,  Siv 
Hamilton  Harty  selected  a  program  that 
met  last  evening  with  the  wannest  ap- 
proval. Much  of  the  music  was  famili- 
ar, saving  his  own  composition,  but  the 
freshness  and  vigor  with  which  it  was 
played  made  it  seem  almost  like  new. 
Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected  from  his  long  and  distingniished: 
record  abroad,  is  a  conductor  of  re- 
soui-cefulness  and  precision,  handling 
with  equal  skill  the  exquisitely  delicata 
tones  of  Mozart's  "Elne  Kleine  Nacht- 
musig"  or  the  vigorous,  even  flashy,  ro- 
manticism of  Tchaikovsky's  "Theme 
with  'Variations  from  Suite  No.  3."  Re- 
served in  manner,  almost  austere,  his 
acknowledgement  of  applause  was  graci- 
ous but  brief;  plainly  his  chief  concern 
was  \vith  the  rendition  of  the  music  by 
the  orchestra  under  his  control. 

Much  interest  centered  in  the  play- 
ing of  the  conductor's  own  composi- 
tion, "ith  the  "Wild  Geese,"  suggested 
by  a  poem  by  Emily  Lawless.  There 
was  a  warmth  and  breeziness  to  this 
music  that  won  instant  approval.  Tliere 
was  not  too  obvious  a  striving  after 
concerto  imagery,  yet  one  could  hear  the 
honking  of  the  geese  as  they  passed 
overhead  and  even  catch  the  rustle  of 
their  wings.  Snatches  of  Irish  folk- 
song identified  the  location  of  the  piece: 
and  there  were  bursts  of  wild  melody  in 
a  minor  key  that  suggested  autum"h 
storms  or  perliaps  a  tumult  in  the  land. 
There  were  no  unpleasing  discords;  but 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  every- 
thing soft  and  sweet;  the  music,  was 
restless,  seeming  to  strive  after  a  jjeacft 
desired  but  never  attained. 

Brahms'  arrangement  of  the  stately 
theme  by  Hayln  was  played  with  a  fine 
dignity  that  rought  out  all  its  majestic 
beauty.  For  sheer  loveliness  of  toiie, 
perhaps  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
stood  out  most  emphatically;  the  minia- 
ture orchestra  that  played  it  showing 
full  apjjreciation  of  its  delicate  preci- 
sion aijd  fine  musicianship.  The  over- 
ture of  "The  Bartered  Bride"  was  vigor- 
ously played,  and  the  Tchaikovsky  ' 
"Theme  with  'Variations"  concluded  the 
concert  in  a  burst  of  brass  and  Russian 
emotions.  Alone,  the  selection  Ii'om 
Berhoz'  descriptive  symphony,  "The 
Trojans"  seemed  lacking  in  interest. 

The  completion  of  the  program  gave 
opportunity  for  the  small  but  apprecia- 
tive audience  to  give  vent  to  the  en- 
tliuslasm  which  had  been  accumulating 
during  the  concert.  There  was  a  veri- 
table ovation,  which  ^brought  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Harty  back  a^aln  and  again  in  re- 
sponse to  the  vociferous  applause.  Fin- 
ally, everyone  stood  up,  and  one  heard 
the  noise  of  stamping,  even  of  shouted 
"Bravos"  an  unusually  emotional  but 
thoroughly  deserved  tribute.  E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 

"/  Take  This  Woman" 

le    one  ^L,<^y^^^'^^  —          .        all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 

at  Blaune-  bisque  of  crawfish,  chicken  by  Vmcent  Lawrence  from  the  novel  by 
chambertin  straw  potatoes,  souffle,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  entitled:  "Lost 
black  coffee,  Musigny  1906.  This  din-  Ecstasy,"  directed  by  Marion  Gehring 
ner  cost  five  dollars,  and  the  bottle  of  and  Slavko  Vorkapich  and  presented  by 
Musigny,  three  dollars  more.   The  host  jParamount  with  the  following  cast: 

threw  in  his  special  pate  de  foie  gias. ,  Tom  MoNair  Ga.y  cooper 

Tr  is  true  that  at  a  cafe  at  Orange,  MKa.v  Dowimsr  Carole  Lonihar.i 

where  the  chef  was  M   Gourmet  an  ;iii^X,^?i^rest.'.'.-.\V.'.'.'.'.'.'.' '• '^Va';! 

,,.V,ipmiis  name  an  plahoratj»  Innr.heon    Mr.  Dowling  .CharlerTrowbrt-.ffp 

[Sue  Barnes  ,  Clara  Blanduk 


be  an  adaptation  of  the  m«dia«val  Latin  "Bra-- 

cellus,"  a  bracelet. 

Pretzels  are  made  not  only  'byMr.  Lebowita. 
"There's  a  man  out  in  St.  Louis — Charles  ,  P. 
Betzr— who's  a  good  pretzel  man,  too,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  manufacturer.  There  are  pretzel 
makers  in  Pennsylvania,  who  use  "secret  formu- 
las 500  years  old."  His  own  pretzels  cojitaln 
calcium,  magnesiiun,  potassium,  phosphorus., 
chlorine,  iron  and  sulphur.  Good:  but  what 
is  a  pretzel  without  beer;  not  near  beer  but 
BEER? 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  informs  us  that  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Eighth  Prussia  regiment  are 
known  as  "Bretzels"  on  account  of  the  figure 
eight  on  their  epaulets. 


"HIKING" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The   accomplished  essayist   and  dramatic 
critic  Ivor  Brown  has  been  rudely  taken  to 
task  by  indignant  English  correspondents  for 
"trying  to  foist  on  ■us  hideous  Americanisms." 
The  objection  is  to  the  word  "hiking"  for 
"tramping,"  or  even  "walking."    One  corre- 
spondent exclaims  in  a  fine  burst:  "A  triice 
to  the  dumping  of  transatlantic  verbal  horrors 
on  our  EngUsh  literary  soil."  Another  one  doe* 
not  object  so  much  to  the  word  as  slang,  "com- 
ing from  America  by  the  same  boat  with  jazz 
songs  and  Hollywood  films,"  but  that  it  is  * 
superfluous  addition  to  a  language  that  alreidy 
possesses  the  words  "walker"  and  "tramper." 
till  another  disUkes  the  sound  of  "hike,"  arid 
neers  because  "hike"  rhymes  with  bike,  dyke, 
ike,  strike,  Mike  and  Ike,  tyke,  spike,  words 
luggesting  crudity,  sounds  of  ill  omen.  "Even 
he  dignity  of  'sheikh'  has  been  reduced  to  imibe- 
ility  by  the  woman  novelists." 

No  diDubt  "hiking"  is  often  used  erroneously 
n  England  as  in  this  country.  The  word  is 
ai  synonymous  with  "walking"  as  Hazlitt, 
Stevenson  and  others  of  more  ordinary  speech 
enjoyed  the  exercise.  It  has  no  place  in  "Walt 
■Whitman's  "Song  of  the  Open  Road,"  for 
though  the  true  "hiker"  is  afoot  and  possibly 
light-hearted,  he  is  not  without  burdens,  not 
wholly  free.  The  hiker  is  seen  "with  tent,  bed- 
ding, food,  etc.,  put  in  some  sort  of  a  pack  and 
carried  on  the  back;  he  is  supposed  to  spend 
at  least  one  night  out  of  doors;  a  mere  day's 
tramp,  however  much  one  may  carry,  cannot 
strictly  be  called  a  "hike."  (See  D.  Francis 
Morgan's  "Hiking.")  .  '  ' 

Laurance  M.  Wulcko  divides  pedestriaiis  on 
the  road  into  four  classes: 

1.  'Walkers,  just  walkers,  "who  can  make 
twenty-five  miles  a  day  -without  effort  and  with- 
out publicity."  Did  George  Borrow  really  walk 
112  miles  in  twenty-seven  hours?  Ernest  New- 
man years  ago  called  Borrow  a  "bounder."  Per- 
haps he  was;  but  what  a  glorious  blunder  was 
Lavengro! 

2.  Trampers— "sometimes  used  as  a  syno- 
nym for  walkers,  but  in  my  opinion  more  cor- 
rectly used  for  the  professional  gentlemen  of 
the  road,  who  cover  very  remarkable  distances 
at  an  average  pace  of  two  m.p.h." 

a.  Ramblers,  who  meander  forth  for  the 
day  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays— "The  kind  of 
people  for  whom  newspapers  print  footpath 
rambles  and  'Olde  Englishe'  tearooms  exist. 
Like  their  crimson  namesake,  they  congregate  in 
great  profusion  on  one  spot  and  show  a  tendency 
to  droop  unless  supported." 

4.  Hikers,  who  have  greatly  decreased  during 
ine  last  few  years.  They  are  willing  to  carry 
a  small  tent  or  sleep  in  barns. 
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Long  before  the  word  was  used  In  New  Eng- 
land there  were  hikers  who  would  walk  to  the 
White  mountains  when  those  hills  were  less 
sophisticated  and  not  insulted  by  crawling  men 


and  dazzle  Henry.  There  are  Thackeray's  own 
illustrations  to  "Vanity  Pair"  and  "Pendennis," 
One  sees  Col.  Newcome,  in  Richard  Doyle's  page, 
indignant,  head  and  cane  in  air  as  he  leaves  the 
cider  cellar  after  Costigan's  ribald  song.  Count 


and  women  throwing  cans,  paper  bags  and   Fosco,  in  "The  "Woman  in  White."  needed  the 


bottles  on  their  noble  flanks.  These  hikers  of 
the  '60s  and  early  '70s  would  walk  with  knap- 
sack strapped  on  back,  sleep  in  the  open,  or, 


when  it  rained,  teke  advantage  of  a  friendly  Philadelphia. 


imagination  and  skill  of  McLenan.  whose  illu.<;- 
trations  for  Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  give 
special  worth  to  the  first  edition  published  in 


barn.  Thus  they  answered  the  definition  that 
was  to  come  when  they  were  rheumatically  slug- 
gish or  their  feet  were  stilled  forever. 


But  there  are  novels  which  are  best  illus 
trated  by  the  authors'  descriptions  of  charac 
ters  and  scenes.  What  artist  drawing  the  por 
trait  of  Eustacia  "Vye    could    rival  Thomas 
Hardy's?  A  photograph  of  Egdon  Heath  would 
be  tame  without  mystery  and  pagan  atmo- 
sphere.   Who  would  not  rather  see  Captain 
Ahab  a^  Herman  Melville  saw  him  than  asj 


painted  her  portrait  for  all  time;  nor  would  one 
'care  to  see  Sophia  Western  other  than  Field- 
ing drew  her. 

IN  A  CORNFIELD 

"Irate  farmer  shoots  golfers."  This  happened 


MINERAL  SPLURGING 

Reading  the  newspapers  one  is  amazed  at ,  imagined  by  a  recent  illustrator?    How  pre-i 
the  carelessness  of  those  owning  jewels,  leaving,  sumptuous  the  attempt  to  outshine  Tenniel  in 
them  in  a  handbag  tossed  into  an  unguarded,  his  pictures  of  Alice  and  her  companions,  in-[ 
.   motor  car,  or  in  a  train,  hotel  corridor  or  wash-,  eluding  the  Mad  Hatter!  I 
room-  in  plain  sight  on  a  dressing  table.   They;      When  novels  by  Reade,  Collins.  Black.  Black-| 
I   display  their  "precious  minerals"  often  insolently!  more  were  published  in  serial  foi-m,  illustra- 
*   in  public  places,  and  wonder  why  gunmen  knowl  tions  were  expected  by  the  readers  of  maga- 
-•   there  is  this  booty  to  be  had.   "Rich  and  rare,  z'nes.   Today  a  true  lover  of  Hardy  and  Mere-i 
S  were  the  eems  she  wpre"-until  she  was  relieved  dith  would  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  picture- 
\   of  them  and  incidentally  gagged  and  tied.    In  man.  and  what  artist  would  have  the  daring  to 
i  some  cases  the  value  of  the  loss  is  probably; 'Choose  "Wuthenng  Heights"  for  a  puff  m  a 
■?  exaggerated  from  proper  pride.    "Valued  at  Publisher  s  holiday  list? 

1  •    It  reminds^ne  of  a  tale  told  of  ,,    ,  The  great  heroines  are  best  seen  in  the  read- 

c>iou,uuu.      V'  .  „„iioom,»  tuck:  hnn<;t-'e»  s  mind.    When  Homer  heard  and  repeated 

,  Rosenthal,  the  pianist.   A  colleague  wa^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

Ing  in  a  Vienna  cafe  oi  nis  recenL  coui-en,  '•""^•j^^j^^^^ 
"How  much  do  you  suppose  I  made?" 
"Half,"  answered  Rosenthal. 
If  women  must  show  jewels  In  streets,  res- 
'    taurants,  theatres,  why  do  they  not,  like  some 
' ;  actresses   and  opfera  singers,  wear  imitation 
;  necklaces,  rings,  etc.,  keeping  the  genuine  in 
;  safety  deposit  vaults  against  time  of  pecuniary 
!  need?    Or  let  them  be  modest  in  display,  even 
I  going  unadorned.   The  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  In  a  cornfield  of  Ohio;  the  two  golfers  were 
\  putting  her  hands  fondly  on  her  boys'  heads,  trying  to  find  a  ball  or  two  that  had  landed 
J  made  the  historical  remark  "These  are  my  there. 

1  Jewels  "  to  the  neighbor  who  thought  to  make      The  natural  supposition  would  be  that  the 

'.  her  envious  by  the  sight  of  gewgaws.    This  Invaders  injured  in  some  way  the  planting;  or 

mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  burglars  or  rob-  that  the  fanner,  whose  name,  by  the  way.  Is 

.  bers-  but  even  then  there  were  kidnappers.  Crank,  had  been  annoyed  by  trespassers  until 

i  Jupiter  himself  had  set  a  bad  example.  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  example.- 

i  -  4     -n         ^''^t  possible  that  the  farmer  was  vexed 

i  FORCED  WHISKERAGE         by  the  sight  of  a  man  and  a  boy  amusing 

•n  „..t.  v,„  opr=ot^^  V,,,  themselves  while  he  was  laboring  under  Adam's 
one  western  crop  will  not  be  affected  by  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

drought.    The  male  population  of  Cent,ralia  ^.^^  ^  ^^.^  .^^^^^^^ 

Wash.,   has  been   ordered  to  grow  whisker  ^^^^^^  q^.^^j^  .^^.^^^  ^.^ 

between  July  8  and  Aug.  12.     The  purpose  ol  ^^^^.^^         .^^       the  store,  he  was  ostenta-: 
this  special  city  ordinance  is  to  provide  realism  ^.^^^^^  arrogantly  a  loafer,  and  thus  exciting! 
^  for  the  twentieth  annual  southwest  Washington  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^      j^^^^^  ^^^^^  pj^y. 

i  pioneer  picnic,  on  the  latter  date."  ^^j^  ^5      ^^^^  j^l^oj,? 

5      But  this  crop  may  be  small.    The  early  ^j^^^  perhaps,  contempt  for  the 

1  pioneers  were  a  sturdy  race  who  burst  into  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^j^^^jg         considered  by  some 
whiskerage  that  commanded  respect  if  not  awe  ^  ^  rather  foolish  if  not  effeminate  game  when 
;  and  veneration.   There  are  bearded  men  today  j^^.^^  introduced  in  this  country.  Mr. 

in  our  more  or  less  civilized  communities,  but  (-.j.^^^-^  would  have  applauded  the  conquering 
how  effeminate  they  seem  when  one  looks  at  -^gstler  or  the  best  man  at  pitching  horseshoes; 
the  pictures  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  civil      ^  baseball  had  fallen  on  his  cornpatch,  he 
'  war;  of  the  drivers  of  the  covered  wagons,  west-  jj,ight  have  tossed  it  back  with  a  rough  jest, 
'  ward  bound;  of  the  bullies  and  the*-ufflans  of  the  {jy^  ^j^ggg  trampers  and  tramplers  after  a  silly 
plains.  With  the  best  will,  can  Centralians  hope!  jj^^jg  ball— why  not  a  discharge  of  buckshot  to 
to  rival  or  even  suggest  the  hirsute  splendor  of  quicken  their  pace  and  relieve  his  mind? 
,  '  ■ '  the  pioneers?  I 
.     '     This  whiskerage  Is  to  adorn  a  picnic.  A 
1     '  picnic  means  food  and  drink.    Will  there  be 
'      skilful  management  of  beard  and  mustache,  or 
'  will  some  loving  wife  exclaim  or  whisper— ac- 
i  cording  to  her  tact— "George,  dear,  there's  a 
'  gazelle  in  the  wood"?   One  doubts  whether  a 
[^patriarchal  beard  can  be  grown  in  one  month; 
■there  is  a  t>etter  prospect  for  the  spinach 
'variety,  as  herbage  on  sandy  soil. 
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"ILLUSTRATED  BY- 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


TOYS  FOR  RUSSIANS 

"Let  us  bring  up  1000  Edisons"  is  the  cry  of 
those  wishing  to  change  the  type  of  soviet  toys 
"to  correspond  to  the  industrial  movement  in- 
stead of  to  the  ways  of  the  old  regime.';.  It 
might  be  remarked  that  an  Edison  is  born,  not 
made. 

It  ir.  natural  that  there  should  be  ob.iection  to; 
Noah's  Ark  with  Shenri,  Ham  and  Japhet,  and 
the  little  wooden  animals,  two  by  two,  for  they 
all   are   biblical   characters,   and   the  soviet 


Certain  publisher.s  in  Fi-ance  advertise  their  government  is  "agin  '  the  Bible.    Pravda  does 
new  editions  of  classic  works  by  putting  the  not  wish  the  Russian  children  to  have  "squint- 
"  name  of  an  illustrator  first:  "Jean  Martin. 'Can-;  eyed,  pot-bellied  dolls  and  miniature  kitchen 
dide'  by  Voltaire."  This  manner  of  calling  at-  sets.''    The  newly-formed  "Toy  Council"  calls 
tention  to  a  publication  has  brought  forth  pro-|       mechanical  playthings,  tractors,  trucks,  fac- 
I    tests  in  Parisian  periodicals.   Is  Voltaire,  for!  tory  models.  Would  they  object  to  uie  racehorse 
example,  in  need  of  this  boosting?   Are  illus-;  (jj-jven  by  a  jockey  which,  wound  up,  runs  along 
I   ti'ations  of  more  value  than  the  text?  In  the|  the  floor?.  To  the  steamboat  which  would  make 
•^  United  States  publishers  often  give  as  much       ^^^^^      ^j^g  bathtub?    In  our  boyhood  there 
importance  to  the  illustrator  as  to  the  author,         ^_j^g  ^qj^      building  materials;  the  map  of 
;   sometimes  more,  awarding  the  former  greater  jjuj-Qpg      ^forth  America,  to  be  reproduced  by 
prominence  in  the  advertisement.  ,      ^jgnJ  fitting  of  disjointed  pieces.   There  were 

There  are  novels  that  are  even  now  closelyi  locomotive  engines,  with  the  necessary  key  for 
associated  with  artists.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  ggtting  +hem  in  motion.   Later  came  still  more 
i-  of  "Oliver  T^vist"  without  Cruikshank's  picture   ingenious  toys,  all  showing  the  march  of  me- 
of  Fagin  in  jail;  his  illustrations  for  Ainsworth's,  ^1^;^,^^^!  industries. 

"Tower  of  London"  are  more  romantic,  more        ^^^^  communist  children  have  "no  bicycles. 

velocipedes,  carts,  roller  skates."  Are  they  al- 
lowed to  roll  hoops  or  play  peg  top?   No,  their 


minds  mustTfi  trained  along  industrial  lines. 
Their  life  is  fti  tolerably  earnest.  Nor  is  there 
any  cultivation  of  the  maternal  instinct  by  giv- 
ing the  little  girl  a  doll  that  winks  her  eyes; 
not  even  a  rag  baby.  Boxes  of  tools  and  of  little 
tin  soldiers  are  probably  more  to  the  communist 
plan  and  purpose. 

\^^-] 

t'PTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
'Smart  Money" 

An  aJl-lalkiii(r  sc-i-een  drama  adapted  from 
ihf  origrinal  .stoiw  b.v  Kubec  Glaser  and  John 
Fiiiffht;  dii-ectPd  b.v  Alfred  E.  Greet\  amf 
picsented  b.v  Warner  Brothers  with  the  lol- 
lowine  east ; 

Ni<  k,  the  Greek   Edward  G.  Robiiisoil 

Ja'-k   James  rntnci 

Irene     Eval.vn  Knain 

.Miirie   ,v  Nuei  Franei; 

District  attoiue.v   •Morcaii  Walla 

-Ml'.   AnienoMDopolus   Paul  Porcae. 

c:i-eek  barber  Maurice  Bla- 

Blonde   Margaret  Livjnirsti 

--.•h\iltz   Clark  Burrouslv 

Salesman   Bill.v  Ho\iHi 

Two-Time  Phil   Edwin  ArKin 

Sleep.v  Sam   Ralf  Harold. 

■Spoi-t  WilliajiiB   Boris  Karliil 

Small  town  pirl   Mae  MadisoH 

Dealer  Barnes   Waller  Percival 

■^naUe  E.vcs   '"bn  l^arkin! 

Lola   Poll.v  Waltir>, 

Edward  G.  Robinson,  having  beeni 
forcibly  removed  from  an  overt  criminalj 
career  Including  such  matters  as  boot- 
I  legging  and  murder,  owing  to  what  mo- 
tion picture  producers  are  pleased  to 
call  a  trend,  ha.s  now  entered  on  the  ex- 
tremely profitable  life  of  a  professional 
gambler  and  may  be  observed  plying  his 
trade  at  the  Uptown  and  Olympia  thea- 
tres for  the  current  week.  In  making 
this  jump,  Mr.  Robin.son  was  wise 
enough  to  take  with  him  that  rising 
young  actor  and  future  star,  James 
Cagney,  not  to  mention  the  two  clever 
gentlemen,  Kubec  Glaser  and  John 
Bright,  who  rose  to  fame  through  writ- 
ing "The  Public  Enemy"  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  underworld  and  Mr.  Cag- 
ney. If  such  a  combination  could  not 
turn  out  a  picture  ranking  up  among 
the  best  it  would  be  cause  for  despair, 
so  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  "Smart 
Money"  is  a  smart  picture,  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  in  months,  and  that 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Cagney  should 
■  henceforth  stick  closer  to  one  another 
than  the  proverbial  two  brothers  or  the 
stone  of  a  clingstone  peach. 

"Smart  Money"  is  not  a  second  "Little 
Caesar,"  nor  a  second  "Public  Enemy" 
— there  are  no  shootings,  one  accidental 
killing  only  and  no  sinister  and  pur- 
poseful detectives.  Insofar  as  gambling 
j  is  against  the  law,  it  is  a  crime  stoi-y, 
but  far  more  than  that,  it  is  the  absorb- 
i  ing  narrative  of  a  phenomenally  con- 
ceited Greek  barber  who  rises  to  be  a  ^ 
master  gambler  and  falls  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  weakness  for  blondes.  It  1 
is  the  saga  of  Nick  Venizelos,  who  had 
faith  in  luck  but  not  enough  faith  in  | 
his  best  friend;  it  is  the  tragi-comedy 
of  a  small-time  gambler  who  thought  he 
could  always  beat  the  law  and  who 
failed  of  success  by  the  nan-owest  pos- 
sible margin.  A  good  sport,  a  gamej 
loser  who  loved  nothing  better  than  af 
smart  bit  of  revenge,  and  a  brave  man 
who  could  pose  for  pictures  and  smile 
while  on  his  way  to  prison  for  20  years.' 
As  you  can  see.  the  whole  part  was  sim-' 
ply  cut  cut  for  Edward  Robinson,  and 
he  makes  every  word,  every  gesture, 
every  flicker  of  an  eyelid  tell.  Once  in 
a  while,  he  reminds  you  of  that  other 
remarkable  im. personation  of  his,  Cae- 
sare  Rico  Bandello,  but  on  the  whole, 
his  Nick  is  a  far  different  sort  of  person 
—more  kind-hearted,  generous  and 
cheerful,  less  cruel,  vindictive  and 
mean. 

Nick  Venizelos.  stalked  by  customers 
and  friends  in  his  little  home  town, 
comes  to  clean  up  the  big  city  gamblers 
but  instead  is  wiped  out  himself.  Tak- 
ing defeat  philosophically,  he  goes  back 
to  barbering.  collects  another  pile  and 
then  has  the  satisfaction  of  winning, 
hands  down  from  the  men  who  cheated! 
him.  Soon  he  runs  an  immeixse  gam- 
bling house  and  acquires  the  distinc-  j 
tion  of  being  a  public  nuisance  and  the 
object  of  the  district  attorney's  ire. 
This  astute  arm  of  the  law  finally 
catches  him  by  forcing  Irene,  a  girl 
whom  Nick  had  saved  from  drowning, 
to  be*ray  him  on  pain  of  a  long  prison 
.sentence.  Nick's  bosom  friend.  Jack, 
tries  to  warn  him.  but  Nick,  who  loves 
Irene,  is  so  angry  that  he  knocks  him 
do\Mi  and.  purely  by  mistake,  kills  him 
just  as  the  police  raid  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  acting  was  excellent  throughout, 
with  Mr.  Robinson's  expert  imperson- 
ation leading  the  field.  Mr,  Cagney's 
Jack  was  admirably  done,  with  special 
mention  for  his  hilarious  bit  of  panto- 
mime describing  a  handsome  lady.  Ralf 
Harolde  offered  an  excellent  bit  of 
characterization  as  a  crooked  gambler, 
and  praise  is  due  to  Evalyn  Knapp. 
Maurice  Black,  Noel  Fi'ancis  and  thi 
rest  for  thoroughly  satisfying  perform- 
ances in  smaller  roles,  E.  L.  H. 


dramatic  than  the  story  told  in  prose.  Beatrix 
Esmond  lives  -in  her  resplendent  beauty  as  Du 
Maurier  brings  her  down  the  staircase  to  greetj 
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Sii  rcpstalicn" 
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Mil  <  l■^"<■>   Thomas  Jai  Ufxin 
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"some  day,  out  of  sheer  exasperation 
or  cl^e  in  a  burst  of  common  sense 
lames  Gleason  will  be  made  a  star.  10 
seems  only  fair  to  the  aspir.ng  young  ^ 
actors  opposite  whom  he  is  Imaiiabiy 
casrindTom  whom  without  excep  ion, 
hp    manaees    to    steal    the  picture. 
■  Iwerps?akes,"  now  showing  at  the  New 
B  F  Keith  Theatre,  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.    Eddie  Quil Ian  is  the 
nominal  star,  and  he  turns  in  a  very 
nice  performance,  but  whenever  Mi. 
Gleason's  sardonic  countenance  appears 
on  the  screen  and  his  drawlmg  voic-. 
contemptuous,  persuasive  or  aiigry,  is  } 
heard    every  one  else  just  ceases  to  i 
matter.    He'  is  wonderfully  good  hei-^ 
just  as  he  always  Is,  and  his  me  e 
presence  Is  enough  to  make  a^^isit  to 
the  picture  worthwhile    Not,  howevci, 
that  ■■Sweepstakes"  is  dull.  It  is  a  most 
continually  interesting,  even  though  the 
plot  does  not  require  the  powers  o 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  unravel  its  intu 
cacles,  and  there  Is  some  of  the  most 
authentic   race  track   atmosphere  we 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  see.  u 
must  be  the  real  thing,  just  as  the 
races— barring  one  or  two  close-ups  oi 
Eddie  Quillan— are  the  real  thing.  Any- 
one who  likes  horses  or  horse  racing 
will  like  the  production,  as  will  many 
whose  mterest  in  such  matters  is  purely 
amateur.  .  .  ,j 

Bud  Doyle,  a  nice,  Ingenuous  kid, 
and    jockey-in-chief    at    the  Burton 
stables,  meets  a  pretty  nightclub  enter- 
tainer. Babe  EULs,  and  starts  to  pay  so  _ 
much  attention  to  her  that  his  jockey- 
ing begins  to  suffer.    Warned  that  she 
Is  in  the  pay  of  Wally  Weber,  a  crooked 
race  track  gambler,  he  refuses  to  be- 
lieve it,  even  leaving  the  Burton  stables 
in  a  temper  and  signing  with  Weber 
on  condition  that  he  shall  not  have 
to  ride  against  Burton's  horse.  Buas 
nickname  ifi  '■The  Whoop-Dee-Do  Kid  , 
derived  from  his  habit  of  smgmg  that 
phrase  to  Burton's  horse.  '■Slx  Shooter, 
by  way  of  encouragement.  Learnmg 
too  late  from  Sleepy  Jones,  Six  Shooter  s 
trainer,  that  Weber  has  played  him  a 
mean  trick  and  will  force  him  to  ride 
again  Six  Shooter  in  an  Important  race. 
Bud  deliberately  sacrifices  himself  for 
the  sake  of  his  former  employer.  He 
races  Weber's  horse  under  Six  Shooter  s 
nose,   chanting  '  Whoop-Dee-Doo  a^ 


leal  scenes  "should  be  briuitllul  and  ve.i- 
sonably  convincing,  but  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  showing,  for  the  first  Jlme 
on  record  Just  how  Impossible  the  care- 
free life  'of  South  sea  islanders  must 
be  for  a  more  than  commonly  civlUzeci 
white  man.  The  difference  between  east 
and  west  is  made  apparent  without  too 
much  stressing  of  obvious  points. 

The   story,   briefly    tells   how  Dan 
Prlfchard,  left  In  charge  of  Tamca   a  i 
half-breed  South  Sea  Island  girl,  at  the  ■ 
death  of  her  white  father,  becomes  so 
Infatuated  with  her  that  he  gives  up 
everything  to  live  with  her  on  her  trop- 
ical Island.    There,  needless  to  say,  he 
finds  life  increasingly  unpleasant,  lor 
he  cannot  accustom  himself  t'o  the 
native  life.    He  drinks  too  much,  goes 
unshaven  and  starts  consorting  with 
a  down-at-heels  beachcomber,  Porter. 
The  arrival  of  Mausy,  the  girl  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  before  his  infat- 
uation for  Tamea.  brmgs  him  to  his 
senses    He  realizes  that  Tamea  never 
had  anything  for  him  but  a  violent;  phy- 
sical attraction,  that  she  is  constantly 
with  her  former  sweetheart,  Tolongo, 
that,  in  short,  he  has  been  a  consum- 
mate fool,  for  he  loves  Maisy,  despises 
himself  and  longs  to  go  back  to  his 
old  life.    So  at  t'he  end,  we  see  him 
boarding  the  steamer  for  America,  his 
own  man  once  more,  and  Maisy  wait- 
ing for  him  on  the  top  deck  looking 
very  happy  and  tearful,  while  Tamea, 


slightly  disconsolate,  soons  finds  that, 
she  is  happier  with  one  of  her  own 
kind. 

In  the  extremely  difficult  role  o£ 
Tamea — these  untamed  native  girls  who 
talk  about'  themselves,  like  Caesar  in 
his  commentaries. .  in  the  third  person, 
are  apt  to  be  more  than  a  little  tryingi 
— there  is  a  charming  newcomer,  Con-' 
Chita  Montenegro,  who  proves  herself 
the  possessor  of  no  mean  acting  ability. 
She  looks  her  part,  she  even  acts  it  as 
I'hough  she  meant  it;  she  is  pretty,  kit- 
tenish and  satisfactory  tempestuous, 
and  her  voice,  still  bearing  traces  of 
an  accent — Spanish,  we  believe — is 
pleasing  in  quality.  Leslie  Howard.  Eng- 
lish as  ever,  makes  a  valiant  effort  to 
play  an  American  boy  going  to  the  dogs 
in  the  tropics,  but  for  all  his  sincerity, 
he  gives  the  impression  of  being  actively 
uncomfortable.  Karen  Morley,  also  a 
newcomer,  made  a  cool  and  beautiful 
Maisy,  while  C.  Aubrey  Smith  enlivened 
the  beginning  of  the  film  by  his  ad- 

!  mirable  acting  of  Dan's  father. 

I  E.  L.  H. 


loud  as  possible,  so  that  Six  Shooter 
wins  the  race  and  he  himself  is  inde- 
finitely suspended  on  the  grounds  of 
having  dishonestly  thrown  the  contest. 
Prom  then  on  he  can  get  no  work  at 
f  a  race  track,  no  matter  how  small  and 
I  finally  Sleepy  Jones  finds  him  in  a 
restaurant  at  Agua  Caliente  acting  as 
singing  waiter.  Sleepy  and  three 
friends  have  bought  Six  Shooter  and 
beg  Bud,  now  that  he  has  been  rein- 
stated, to  ride  him  in  the  Tia  Juana 
race.  At  first  he  refuses,  afraid  to  face 
the  chance  of  being  thought  dishonest 
again,  but  at  the  pleadings  of  Babe 
who  has  supplied  the  entry  fee  he 
agrees,  wins  the  race  by  his  "Whoop- 
Dee-Do '  tactics  and  settles  down  to  be 
a  happily  married  jockey.  It  is  familiar 
stuff  but  entertaining,  none  the  less 
owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  racing 
stones  and  even  more  to  the  satisfac- 
tory acting  of  Eddie  Quillan  and  James 
Gleason.  Marion  Nixon  does  u-ell 
enough  In  a  limited  role,  and  smaller 
roles  are  well  handled  bv  Lew  Cody 
R-ed  Burton,  Tom  Jackson  and  Paui 
E.  L.  H. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet" 

An  all-t.iiki 
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Peter  B.  Kyne's  popular  novel,  "Never 
the  Twain  Shall  Meet,"  was  once 
screened  as  a  vehicle  for  Anita  Stewart. 
As  we  recall,  there  was  a  more  or  less 
tragic  ending,  and  all  one's  sympathy 
was  with  the  unfortunate  half-breed  i 
heroine.  Tamea,  who  generously  gave  up 
her  white  lover  for  his  own  good  and 
died,  one  was  supposed  to  gather  of  a 
broken  heart.   In  She  new  version  now 

howing  at  Loew's  State  Theatre'  the 
.  Ituation  is  rather  different,  for  Tamea 
though  undoubtedly  an  enchanUng  little 
minx,  becomes  downright  pestiferous 

t  is  also  noticeable  Shat  she  is  in  no 
way  broken  hearted  when  Dan  departs 
finding  immediate  consolation  with  her 
.native  admirer,  Tolongo.  The  director, 
W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  saw  to  it  that  the  trop- 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 
Pierre  Veber,  receiving  a  copy  of  Lugne-Poe's  "Le  Sot  du  Tremplin," 
remarked  that  authors  seldom  wrote  their  memoirs;  people  of  the  stage 
never  missed  the  opportunity  of  publishing  theirs.  "The  memoirs  of  actors 
swarm  with  anecdotes,  valuable  and  nearly  always  exact  information.  I  do 
not  know  who  said:  'Actors  write  their  memoirs,  when  they  have  lost  their 
memory ."' 

Moncure  D.  Conway  once  said  to  us,  after  some  misstatements  in  hi.'5 
volume  of  remini-scences  had  been  pointed  out:  "A  man  .should  not  write 
his  memoirs  until  he  has  lost  his  own  memory.  His  book  will  then  be  all 
the  more  interesting."  

Lugne-Poe  purposes  to  write  at  least  four  volumes  that  will  tell  the 
history  of  L'Oeuvre— the  establishment  of  the  theatre,  its  liistory— and  de- 
scribe his  adventures  there  as  in  other  theatres  as  actor  and  manager.  Th': 
general  title  of  the  series  is  "La  Parade."  "Le  Sot  du  TrempUn"  ("The 
Springboard's  Fool")  is  the  title  of  the  first  volume.  "Acrobaties,"  "Sous 
les  Etoiles"  and  "La  Pirouette"  will  follow  in  succession. 

Early  in  this  first  volume  is  a  chapter  written  in  a  melancholy,  if  not  a 
bitter  mood.  Men  of  all  other  professions  and  callings  give  something  to  life. 
"We  are  forced  to  wither  on  the  stage.  Mental  poverty  becomes  great,  be- 
cause we  give  so  much,  or  hope  to  give  much.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  the 
■world  of  actors— I  am  speaking  for  great  actors— furnishes  ko^  important  a 
contingent  of  economical  persons— not  to  say  misers— simply  because  the 
actor  becomes  precociously  senile.  Senility  take  all  sorts  of  forms;  avarice 
Is  one.  I  have  myself  remarked  that  the  more  a  man  has  to  do  with  the 
theatre,  the  more  he  has  a  tendency,  a  predisposition  for  making  economies." 

According  to  LugncTPoe's  experience,  no  man  resembles,  no  one  can 
resemble  an  actor.  His  docility  in  the  presence  of  the  text,  his  submission 
is  pathetic.  Unsurpassable  humility,  a  giving  up  of  oneself,  of  one's  identity 
to  another.  The,  actor  grows  vain.  You  know  the  proud,  childish  joy  of 
comedians  in  incarnating  great  characters  of  history  and  science.  An 
ephemeral  world  and  these  funereal  caprices  of  illustrious  actors,  now  grow- 
ing old,  the  -wish  to  identify  themselves  with  the  classic  heroes  of  their 

'^^^^ There"  are  some  curious  statements  in  this  second  chapter:  Eleonora 
Duse  wrote  Lugne-Poe  one  day:  "The  smell  of  the  footlights,  of  the  true 
stage,  awakes  in  me  my  quality  of  a  thoroughbred  racer..  The  others  are 
only  omnibus  horses."  Lugne-Poe  adds,  she  could  never  act  on  a  Hoor  of  | 
cement.  The  wooden  plank,  this  solid,  almost  supple  springboard,  incites  , 
force,  and  spirit;  it  gives  mental  exaltation.  There  are  eloquent  pages  about , 
the  intoxication  that  is  really  servitude.    Duse  exclaimed:    As  long  as  I , 
have  teeth  in  my  head  I  shall  go  on-but  where  is  the  end? 

"There  are  comedians  who  ingeniously  imagine  that  they  are  men  as, 
the  others,  having  the  same  social  needs,  the  same  rights^  Foolishness!' 

Yet  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  story  of  how  Lugne- 
Poe  succeeded  in  shortening  his  term  of  military  service  by  using  the  stage  as 
an  excuse,  by  pleading  engagements,  etc.  ,      i  , 

He  teils  of  his  school  days;  of  his  teachers  at  the  Condorcet;  of  Emile 
raguet's  influence  over  him;  of  his  marriage  at  London-"it  was  not  an 
evTnt,  but  a  regularization.  as  good /oiks,  say,  of  four  years  of  our  life  to- 
gether.  Pere  Thomas  had  answered  some  questions  that  had  more  or  le.s 

^'''^'do'not" sorrow  your  life  in  future  will  prevent  you  from  fulfilling 
your  religious  duties.  Confession  and  marriage  will  pass  the  spo"?^  ov^^ 
the  nast  whatever  it  has  been.  Your  calling  as  a  journalist  and  actor  is 
S  an  cbScS  There  are,  God  b.  praised,  journalists  at  the  theatre  who 
Te  Catho  i.  M.  Daly  and  his  company  are  Catholics;  I  have  even  cele- 
SLd  many  masses  in  their  behalf."  This  was  written  1898  young 
couple  had  6  shillings  in  their  purse  when  they  left  the  c^^^^  ^  ^3^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
bridegroom  saw  a  bit  of  jade  in  a  Wardour  street  wmdow.  It  cost  3  shiUmgs. 
It  was  his  \\dfe's  wedding  present.  +t,z>  author 

Alfred  Sutro  befriended  them.  The  mention  of  Sutro  leads  the  authw 
to  bing  in  Maeterlinck,  whose  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  he  -'^-^f  -'^!^'^';' 
S  producing  in  1893.  Debussy,  a  subscriber,  wrote  that  he  did  not  know 
Se  See  or  the  author,  though  it  had  been  suggested  to  hmi,  Debussy 
h  tTere  Tas  the  opportunity  for  a  musical  --position^  During  his  firs 
performance  Maeterlinck  walked  in  adjoimng  ^treet^  TleSormS.lt 
reotiblv  that  day.  Whenever  he  was  moved  or  excited  by  a  performance 
in  Paris  or  by  anything  relating  to  any  one  of  his  plays  his  hair  grew  in  a 
few  hours  so  that  he  had  to  visit  a  barber. 

When  I  was  a  youth,  provindJO^^n^Etiiies  still  toured  the  country  with 
meloTami  ^Sh  the  "Driven  from  Home"  motif:  the  posters  which  lured 
Se  oS to  them  visually  displaying  a  frail  and  scantily-clad  young  woman 

r^heSnur  it'ceases  to'be  mentioned  at  all  -d  recovers  ts  freshness^  n 

laughed  very  heartily.   So  perhaps  the  narrow    °  ^  because 

.—St  Jolin  Ervine  in  an  Oslo  theatre. 

Tt  annears  from  Washingto"rnr^hi?rjoumal  (1823-24)  recently  pub- 

assisting  John  Howard  Fa^^^^^^  a         ^^^^^  ^^^^  Shakesperean 

ates  for  his  ^^y^-^ f^^'lf.^^^'J^^^^^^^  after  something 

quaintance--so  novel-oalks  so  fi^anuy   n  s  ^n^_he  longs  for  he 

jjetter— When  in  presence  of  nature  his  leeunga  c  y 
knows  not  what." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 


not 


-28  ...   .... 

It  would  Mem  not  from  the  references  in  the  play^to  an  election.  In  the  guson  should  piay  to  die  when  his  passing  would 
^.r.,        Ti-_,i..t  fho  virytr-    "Wp  that  ha.th  .  .  .  Dopp'd  in  between,  leave  a  novel  unfinished,  so  that  the  obituary 


that  scene  in  "Bolivar's  Mission,   wnere  ?" 

If  he  must  needs  write  for  roof  and  food,  Fer-i 


advantage  of  the  far  greattr  suppleml 
permitted  by  the  camera.    Sometlin  i 

o  an  election,  m  me  guson  should  pi  ay  to  die  when  his  passing  would  as  in  the  case  of  so  ex:.ctly  phot  I 
fifth  act  Hamlet  says  of  the  King:  "He  that  hath  .  .  •  popp'd  in  between,  leave  a  novel  unfinished,  so  that  the  obituary  '  graphed  a  stage  play  a.-;  this,  this  lirni 
the  election  and  my  hopes";  and  Hamlet,  dj'ing,  Bays:  "I  do  prophesy  the,  might  refer  to  the  disappointment  of  his  many  ation  is  a  helo.  but  Ui  the  scene,  for  h 


a  111  uctnccii,  leave  »  iiuvei  uiiiiiiisiieu,  >w  iiiau  uie  ooiuuary   grapnea  a  Stag 

prophesy  thei  might  refer  to  the  disappointment  of  his  many  ation  is  a  help,  but  Ui  the  Rcene,  for  ii 
election  lights  on  Fortinbras "  H.  P.  CHESTER,      I  admirers  and  express  the  hope  that  some  one  stance,  where  Charles  Surface  kuctici 

  ,  •     v,«.o~^i        acquainted  ^-ith  his  work  would  complete:  off  his  family  portraits,  and  agau 

Our  occasional  correspondent.  Mr.  Metcalf  Russell,  wntes,  having  hea.^rtj  Aladdin's  tower.  |  where  Joseph  Surface  intrigues  wit 

The  man  who  realizes  that  he  may  fail  in  hlj5  Lady  Teazle  In  the  midst  of  the  crov 
undertaking  and  then  drops  out  is  not  a  coward  at  Lady  Sneerwell's,  one  senses  an  ur 

u,.t  .  c-ut—  /„_  Ui-  1  -fl  ' -rtunate  lack  of  r 

Allowing  for  the  comparative  thin 
ness  of  Sheridan's  plot,  the  director  hn 
begun  the  story  of  Sir  Peter  and  Lad 
Teazle  before  the  opening  of  the  pla; 
In  a  rather  charming  scene,  we  see  tii 
middle-aged  Sir  Peter  wooing  the 


operatic  performances  a  few  weeks  ago  in  CSermany:  "The  people,  as  of 
old  go  to  the  opera  house  to  hear  and  not  to  show  fine  dresses  or  jewel.-,. 
Indeed,  except  at  Berlin,  evening  dres.s  was  exceptional,  and,  as  you  know, 
the  evening  dress  of  the  Germans  is  not  comparable  to  our  own.  In  Berlin 
the  audience  was  much  more  brilliant,  matching  in  a  way  the  brilliancy  cf 
the  sUge  production  of  'Manon  Lescaut.'  Opera  going  in  Germany  is  not  so 
much  a  luxury  as  a  necessity.  With  top  prices  at  $3  and  gallery  at  two 
marks,  I  found  in  Berlin,  Hanover,  Dresden  and  Weimar  the  opera  houses 
well  filled.  There  was  less  eating  and  drinking  during  the  entr'actes.  At 
Hanover  I  heard  a  performance  of  'Fidelio'  within  a  space  of  two  hours. 


but  a  fighter  for  his  reputation,  though  he  must  fortunate  lack  of  resource, 
know  that  in  due   time  he  will  probably  be'  -  ' 

dropped.  Some  one  asked  the  other  day  whether 
Frank  Stockton  had  written  anything  lately. 
For  this  questioner  the  fantastic  storj'teller 
had  only  dropped  out.  perhajjs  to  emerge  some- 
time and  again  delight  his  readers.  Time  sees 
to  the  dropping  out,  not  always  with  discrlmina 


     „    sh 

iianover  i  neaia  a,  ij:injiiii<aii>-c  i/.  ^    -    -  t        "'"^  uiuiJi^ms  uut,  nuu  o.waja  vuLii  uiawiinuua-  countiy  girl  in  her  lovely  old  garde 

•with  little  or  no  Intermission.  At  Dresden  the  performances  were  fully  sat-  tiof,_  until  Death  comes  with  a  superior  tech-  and  standing  with  her  before  the  altni 
Isfying  on  the  whole.  There  was  an  exceptionally  good  one  of  'La  Boheme,'  i  nique,  confirming,  the  writer's  prudence  and  Thenceforth,  the  familiar  story  of  th 
though  it  did  lack  a  little  of  the  atmosphere  that  one  enjoys  at  the  Opera  judgment  in  withdrawing  from  the  public.  spoiled  young  wife,  the  bewUdered  hus 

~  ■    —  band,  the  contrasted  nephews  and  tli 

choleric  but  affectionate  uncle  takes  it 
usual  turn.  Here  and  there  one  catchc 
certain  omissions  and  occasional  tran.s 
positions  of  scenes,  but  they  are  no 
Important.  With  only  one  really  seriou 
error  can  the  producer  be  charged 
This  is  the  casting  of  Basil  Gill  for  tin 
part  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  If  Sir  Peter  i 
to  stand  out  in  proper  contrast  to  th 
youth  and  freshness  of  his  wife  and  oi 
Charles  and  Joseph  Surface,  he  shoulci 
be  rather  an  elderly  and  somewhat 
querulous  gentleman.  Mr.  Gill,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  handsome,  vigorous  gen- 
tleman who  looks  about  15  years  h;^ 
(Wife's  senior.  Hence,  the  talk  about  hi., 
iage  has  but  little  point.  He  is,  however, 
an  actor  of  skill  and  authority,  whose 
clear,  precise  speech  is  a  joy  to  the  ear, 
and  whose  ability  to  appear  at  ease  in 
his  handsome  period  costumes  comes  as 
a  distinct  relief.  We  kept  wondering, 
however,  why,  when  attired  for  the 
night,  he  insisted  on  wearing  a  night- 
cap that  made  him  look  exactly  like 
Dante. 

As  for  the  others,  they  were  eminent- 
ly satisfactory.  Madeleine  Carroll  made 
a  lovely  Lady  Teazle — fresh,  charming, 
ingenuous,  wilfully  and  utterly  beguil 


Comique  in  Paris.'  —  -  .    ,  .  , 

In  "Coals  of  Fire,"  a  short  play,  introduced  in  London,  a  blind,  elderly 
wife  pushes  the  face  of  her  pretty  young  companion  into  the  fire  to  spoil  her 
beauty  after  she  had  confessed  to  an  "affair"  with  ,the  older  woman's  hus- 
band When  this  scene  was  performed  for  the  first  time  a  woman  in  the 
audience  shouted:  "It's  not  artistic."  Whether  she  referred  to  the  scene 
Itself  or  to  the  manner  of  performance  was  left  in  doubt.^ 

Seymour  Hicks  went  to  France  last  month  to  see  if  he  could  find  some 
plays  "Everything  I  saw  was  too  improper  for  England.  Dramatists  and 
acton>  have  their  own  difficulty  over  there.  It  is  getting  impossible,  they 
tell  me  to  think  of  anything  worse  than  has  been  done  before.  I  suggested 
that  to  present  an  innocent  situation  on  the  French  stage  would  be  such 
a  starting  Innovation  that  the  play  would  certainly  be  a  colossal  success." 

■  Mr.  Hicks  In  his  talking  picture  "Glamour"  has  brought  "David  Gar- 
rick"  TO  to  the  present  time.  He  wrote  the  dialogue  ahd  played  the  chief 
part  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  dialogue  you  have  in  a 
talking  picture,  the  better  will  be  the  result.  "The  new  screen  technic  is 
90  per  cent,  theatre.  When  that  is  realized  we  shall  get  British  pictures." 
He  thinks  that  if  Irving  were  In  his  prime  today  he  would  be,  perhaps,  the 
<T:cate&t  of  screen  actors-greater  than  Jannlngs  or  Chaplin— he  nad  the  I 
two  necessary  quahties  for  the  talking  pictures:  Wonderful  facial  expres-/ 
sion  and  effective  repose.  "Of  course  one  cannot  dogmatise  about  the  mat  I 
ter.  Acting  for  the  screen  is  so  different.  Frohman  used  to  complain  abou 
the  evenings  when  the  audience  didn't  play  its  part,  and  in  talking  picturesl, 
one  misses  that  very  Important  third  Ingredient  .  .  .  The  trouble  about  the 
theatre  Is  that  it  is  ceasing  to  be  theatrical.  All  that  is  wrong  with  our 
actors  is  that  they  are  afraid  to  act.  Irving  Insisted  on  being  followed  about 
tbe  stage  with  a  spotlight  because  he  was  on  the  stage  and  not  In  a  draw- 
ing room.  In  'The  Man  In  the  Iron  Mask'  there  was  a  scene  in  the  Bastille, 
and  the  electrician  failed  to  give  him  the  limelight.  When  he  protested 
th3  man  pointed  out  that  the  scene  was  under  the  earth  at  midnight.  Irving 
replied  "This  is  a  theatre  and  there  are  people  at  the  back  of  the  gallery 
.  .  •  .  .  The  stage  is  a  place  of  mystery  and  make-believe.  We  mustn't  be 
afraid  of  the  limelight,  and  the  place  to  play  to— is  the  gallery.' " 

Mr.  Les  Madison  of  Roma,  Queensland,  played  the  piano  continually  for| 
86  houi-s  15  minutes.  Blocks  of  Ice  were  put  to  his  back  and  chest  to  cncour 
ago  and  su3ta;n  him.   V/hen  he  clept  afterv.-ards  his  fingers  still  moved  as  if 


H^Tpto'?  court  Maze^  but  some^sugj 
^''^T    Z7v  charming  featherbrain,  is. 

■^''^'i',  ^Prried  to  a  bearded  miner  i 
-orcibly  manied  W  a  ^^^^^ 

Annabelle  hits  on  the  despeiate  ca. 

'^°1i,nf '^°om  f  mlsTiXsSSgs 

1?  ^  ^uloi^'  loveTenes,  the  attempts  o 

•  Annabelle  and  R/^s°«^>°bledon  an^ 
stock  certificates  from  Wunbleaon  anu 

n'l^n'^^rfa^v^t'^plot  that  matters 
it's  thrdeft  direction,  the  clever  act 
j  Ing    and    the    ridiculous  situations 


Is  he  not  going  to  tour  the  United  States? 


He  lest  13  pounds  in  weight  during  the  performance. 


TIME  FOR  DISAPPEARING 


BY  PHILIP  HALE  , 
Allan   Monkhouse   has   written  Pleas^^^^ 

S    Mr  MonKous.  m.mlo.s  Kmm^  PO- 

<;ihiv  tired  of  being  "in  the  papers   ano  so 

I  Dora   

'tent  to  have  dropped  out;  ''^  ^"^'J^l^^:::: 
♦v„f  A  F  Housman  has  ever  had  a  puDuciiy  .  ^^^^^aaea 
that  A.  f..  "°"''"'  is  the  cun-  i  BoUon 

agent  or  ever  will  have  one  ,  mere  ,  summers 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 


ine    and    the    riQicuiuu;^    ^.v"  1  mgenuous,  wiiiuuy  and  uuer .  _ 

Wimbledon's  countiT  estate,  ^/^l;  ing,  and  showed  with  much  skill  the 
amole-  so  large  that  there  are  nonq  unsophisticated  country  girl  under  the 
others'  n-^ar  it;  so  luxurious  tn^t  tne  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^.^^  would-be  fine 

rook  has  her  breakfast  brought  up  tc  j^^jy    j^^^^^,  ^^^^^^        ^  ^^^^^^ 
hp."  in  the  morning  and  need  not  arise  ^^^^  Charles,  and  Ian  Fleming  acted  an 
until  it  pleases  her,  and  provided^witn unctuous.  ^        obviously  hypocritical 
'°,n.mTed'to  bugle*calls  fr^m  all  ovej  h.    Without  exception,  the  back 

^h^ho^sTand  grfunds-is  a  thorough!^  ^^^^^s  were  in  excellent  taste,  and  th 
'.^f  ohHn^  absurdity.  For  master  oi  j  |tmosphere  of  the  period  was  well  sus: 
fh  ^  itablish^ent  Roland  Young  wa^  Uained  the  stately  dances  to  the  musi 

=°wHlf  p  airg  —  tolerancd 
and  seml-intoxication  that  is 

this  dlmmutivx  act^r    and^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Ijfane      MacDoSls  qulte  ravishing- 
i  fof^y  as  the  well-meanhig  h^^^^^^ 


'■Annabelle's  Affair^'  L  sings  occasionally  and  continues^tq 


bv  Clare  Kumjimpi 


James  Ludsate 
Wickham 
I^otlie  . . 
Mabel 


John  Ra'.vson  •  ■  •  jganeUe  Ma'^Doiia  w 

Annabelle    Roland  Youna 

Roland  Wimbledon  . .  •  •  •  ■  •  ■        Sam  Hard> 
.....  wilUam  Com^r^n^r 

Geor^And-f^fl 
 Hank  Man; 


ifa^r^^uX inebriated  co^ok^  ^ 


larly  enjoyable. 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"Three  Who  Loved" 

An  all-talking-  s.-ieen  drama  adapted  fro 
(he  story  of  Martin  Flavin  entitled  Helga 
lueei'd  bv  Georpre  Arclvambaud  and  pi 
«'nted  by  RKO  Radio.  Pictures  with  tl 
following'  east :  \ 
Helfa  '  "r.^'J^Ta's 

^!i;;ney;:::::;;:;.;;;Robert  eiv^  kc.! 
^Zy."v.:::::::v.-;:::-.v.v.bieX  mo,, 

Martin  Flavin,  author  of  "Helga,  tl 

story  on  which  "Three  Who  Loved 
current  screen  feature  at  the  K-eiii 
Boston  Theatre,  is  baSed,  must  ha 
'  started  with  an  idea  that  had  all  soi 
of  dramatic,  even  tragic,  posslbiUtK 
Something  went  wrong  In  the  screenir 
however,  and  the  idea  only  bro 
through  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
the  story.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  w 
curiously  muddled,  slow-moving  and  u 
convincing.    We  are  going  .t»_ha/^a 


the  extreme  -  .  humorous 
Som'^which'^trpicture  .as  derived 


FINE  AKTS 
"The  School  for  Scandal" 

nTlulHT  ^cneen  con.ed.^r  adapted  bv 

An  all-*?''^'°^,vf„  niav  .ol  the  same  name 

Jean  Ja>-  S'-o^^ii^L,?  Sheridan:  directed  .b> 

by  Richard  B^lnsle^  by   Briti-=h ,  convincing.    "We  are  guitis  ''"-IX 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  Madeleine  Carroll  girl  marries  a  whose  friend  n 

Lady  Teazle  ■  ■■■■  Havdeii  Cofdn    j,„g  courted  her.    She  still  lovins  t 

Sir   Harry    Bumper  .  ".tan  Flemn-ii  V,^^!,^    ™hn   had   been  sent  tO  pris 

Joseph  Surlaee   jjcnry  Hcv,  .tt  fuend,   WttO   naa    Dec  i  .-y^^i^ 

Charles  Surface  ••  KrtgarK.  Bruce  for  her   husbands  misdeed,  revedib 

Sir  Oliver  Surface   ,;. Dorothy  'WattB  i .^e  latter  after  five  years'  eWpse,  tr 

i.'a^d7s,.eerweli  •  •  ■.■.Hec^t-or'\^;;^V  she  still  loveS  Tohce^n  0« 

^'Tmid  "an- excessive  number  of  -tion  Ihand^then  se^^  P^ohcU^ 
pictures,  all  striving  for  the  utmost  pcs- 
Lle  speed  and  excitement  it  ^  ra  he 


;;s"shown  in  New  York -d-  the  ss  the  mannered 

ot -.Good  Gracious,  ymn^l^elle.^A^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

time,  the  leading  °  t^iken  ..ThP.  School  for  -  - 


'  .fw  th  a  rega  d  for  his  reputation  in  the 
S't;  dTsapp^rirom  the  public  gaz.   In  an 

old  operetta  there  is  a  song.  ^^^^^  fP"  is  not 
is  the  time  for  disappearing."  Yes  but  it  is  not 
ealy  for  some,  for  the  great  "^^J^nt    lUs  * 

that  time  and  meet  the  appointment,   ii  ^^e  leauuig  . — -  -  ,         3  11  for  Bcanaai,    nwv,       the  saKe  oi  a.  '"'■^l •;','ir. 

Sd  s  o"  Of  the  Archbishop  and  Gil  Blas^  ^,n^-^^^  TS^er  Hampden,  fho^ing  in  screen  form  at 

Yet  after  the  years  'i"""/ .  ^"^  f  ^^"^t" ,  by  Lola  Fisher  ^^^  W^*;,',,!,  ^.^ndled  theatre.    Played  by  an  entu-e  ^"^^^Mo^'sesthe  cherished  illusion  of  >^^^ 

.  m.hlishers  friendly,  a  public!  thev  are  most  capaoiy  .„  ^v,„,.„„„hlv  British  settmgs  i",,;,-^  that  her  husband,  vhom  ■ 


to  coniess  jusu  ^  ZJm  i' 

the  innocent  man  escaped  llom  J< 
comes  to  confront  them  both  Irom  . 
o^-n  lips  the  girl  learns  that  %  ne^ 
loved  her,  that  he  stole 

ness  ana  u.i^  -  -      from  the'  man  no^'  her Jimboid  v 

The  school  for  Scandal,"  now       the  saJ^e  of  a  lark  and  tha^hej 


founredi'^rs  and  pubhshers  f^rlend.',  a  public  I  -  -td^'f^crMc-  ^P  nv  -  t^o^ughry  British  settings  S%h^arher^^^^ 

^epared  to  en.ioy  whatever  he  wo^^^  re^  enrad^ers  are  S  th^e  guidance  of  a  British  d-c^^o^^  undersUnds  -  la.,  .^|om^ 


Jiom 

British  director,  understanas  r-oo  la-w.  ^*KHnd 


■<Vhy  did  he  stop  writing? 


This'oughtTo  haVlbeen  good,  y*  sor 
how  It  did  not  prove  either  co^'mc 
or  dramatic  on  the  screen 

The  acting       "J^  *]L°deed 
roles  was  very  good 
NaKel  in  particular,  Provcd  »  w 
?S  Tor\he  serious,  hax4»W0ilv 
 ^  ,„v,/v;o  anffer  at  hiS  luei 


/  So  iCharles-Lan.b  find  fonl.Hci  mrnt  on 

—    -rvp  whist?   Is  croquet  ihc  Rainn  J'.   years  ago 

LEGENDARY  SAYINGS  Capt.  Mayne  Reid  published  his  instructions? 

he  "says  and  doos  that  ma^»       Gen.  Bertrand,  who  died  a  few  days  ago.      Marbles-there  was  the  Boy's  Own  Bo^^^^ 
l£^;'w'ritton  P=v.;ts  s*cm  true  to  ^^^^  ^^ted  from  England.  It  wayucce^ded  by  the 

!^^ert  Amos  a  d,,^tactly^^^        retreating,  shouted:  "My  friends,  you're  going  American  Boy's  Own  Book^  Would  the>  not 
''^?t^eTc;sSrarofuT^lJments  ^^e  wiong  way.  The  enemy  is  back  here."  For, out  of  date  today?  In  a  ^^^^^  f  "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
t  cve^  S  his  way    He  Is  a.sked   ^^^^  ..^^^        ^^^^  ^^j^^        .pj^„  Sheridan  of  the  game  of  parlor  goU.  It  is  practically  tne 
tapersonate'  a  gay  liOthauo  «no 


his  Inipii!.-      I"   .•  -l   ">«•   '  •  I 

•  is"  not  roninntlc  nor  Is  he  ex-| 
i,ut  tSere  is  a  sincerity  about! 
he  says  and  does  that  makes 


v«  love  to  every  girl  that  conies 
"  not  even  having  the  decency  ^ 

-Vy"  -.3-,-  run  away.  It  .as 
X"s?ectitor  mild  not  hejp  eellng 
"■wlte  sweet  individual  got  Just  \yhat 
Kmi^g  to  him  When  he  went  to 
Shfft  or  no  thert.  and  when  the 
ohLcd  hSn  at  the  conclusion  of 
^*le  de^ly  regretted  that  they, 

?;?tv'comp"on,  the  lady  In  the  case. 
1  «niv  fair  y  well.  She  is  too  matuie 
^S,  voulhful  a  role,  and  her  assump- 
n^'of  a  Swedish  accent  was  almost 
mv    in  extenuation.  It  Ls  only  fall 

';^y  that  her  part  ^f^^f^J 
iWically  conceived  and  too 


1,  luogicaiiy  ^"/.ji^  Thprp  was  an 
:nUy  unsympathetic.  There  was  a 

tBingly  precocious  child,  p  ajoa  uj 

Uert  Emmett  Keane.  li.  n. 

IQUEST  PROGRAIVI  TONIGHT 

'       at  the  Pop  concerts  in  Sym- 
'g^  1,'the  reque'^t  Program  wiU  be 
The  numbers  of  this  most 
,r  of  all  per.  programs  fo»ow^j^^_, 
Biid  ciiounieunoe    -  - 


Belgium.'"  By  whom?  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Belgian  newspapers  or  historians  ever  heard 
Sheridan,  nor  would  Sheridan  have  been  so 
courteous  in  putting  Union  troops  to  shame. 
His  language  in  battle  was  like  that  of  Bret 
Harte's  man,  "painful  and  free." 

And  did  Bertrand  shc  -t  the  words  with  which 
he  is  credited?  Did  rome  admirer  put  into  his 
mouth  what  he  might  or  should  have  said? 
There  are  pleasing  legends — that  of  William  of 
Orange:  "Let  us  die  in  the  last  ditch."  "The 
guard  dies  but  does  not  surrender,"  is  an  inven- 
tion; what  Cambronne  said  was  a  monosyllable 


same  as  tivoll,  a  parlor  sport  of  the  sixties;  with 
a  cue.  an  alley  and  pins  arranged  as  obstacle.s 
for  the  marble  in  its  passage  to  the  numbered 
hole  NO  doubt  an  old  boy  today  would  be 
amazed  at  the  proficiency  shown  by  youns 
Mazur,  Tanguary  or  tlie  '"freckle-faced  Johnnj 
in  the  tournament.    '  ,    ,  j 

At  Yale  In  the  seventies  some  students  played 
marbles  in  front  of  South.  Their  knuckles  were 
stiff,  their  aim  uncertain.  Prof.  Thomas  Thatchei 
came  along,  stamped  on  the  marbles  in  the  ring 
and  snorted  with  rage  at  the  idea  of  young  gen- 
tlemen enjoying  "the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 


tion;  what  Cambronne  said  was  a  monosyllable  .r  behaving  in  this  chiidLsh  manner, 

not  heard  in  polite  society,  though  Victor  Hugo  ^.j^  ht-'  for  they  made  a  pitiable  showing, 

devoted  a  chapter  to  it  and  wrote  in  his  extrav-  pianists,  youth  is  the  time  for 

agant  manner  that  Cambronne  thus  crowned  •  ^.^/j"  . 

the  deed  of  Leonidas  by  a  word  from  Rabelais;  ^"   . 


and  so  we  have  "the  mot  de  Cambronne"  for 
the  unqufotable.  Wellington  denied  the  report 
that  he  gave  the  order,  "Up,  guards,  and  at 
t'iiem."  Did  Goethe,  dying,  ask  for  "more  Jight"? 
Did  John  Quincy  Adams  exclaim  "This  is  the 
last  of  earth"?  Or  Webster  say  to  those  near 
his  bed  "I  still  live"?  That  the  priest  standing 
by  Louis  XVI  exclaimed  when  the  knife  fell, 

Toi'i:"ove.ti..-e   Ti9,i:He.-ben  "Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven,"  was 

'Tmpiio'ny.  finals '•  •V.  -'  Tctaikovs^^^  only  a  good  dramatic  cue  for  the  final  curtain. 

Synt  suite  .'  .V. Handel  j     A  story  of  Lord  Cardigan  was  told  recently  I 

••■^tou  by  a  London  journalist.  "Cardigan  was  standing 
,TrrdoM'*.!^."'.^-^,,;"'-;iiSt'''"'''''on  the  steps  of  his  club,  talking  with  a  friend. 
Beautiiui  Blue  Danube,  ^»">/j„„,,  ^^^^  Tennyson  went  by.  The  friend  took  off 

his  hat. 

"  'Who  is  that  man?'  asked  Cardigan. 
"  'That's  Tennyson.' 

"  'Well,  when  you  meet  him  next,  ask  him 
from  me  why  he  wrote  all  that  damned  non^: 
sense  about  Balaclava.' "  "  I 

Did  the  philofophers,  soldiers  and  rulers  utteK 
all  the  memorable  wise  or  heroic  words  attrib^^ 
uted  to  them  by  Plutarch?   Were  light-skirts 
icf  Greece  as  witty  as  Athenaeus  would  have  us 
lelieve?  Surely,  famous  men  of  England  did  not 
.■.'K.'.L  V-i-HcT:vr!  jrack  the  stupid  jokes  in  Bacon's  compilation. 

 Tch:.ikovfi;y  Mellon,  arriving  in  France,  made  those 

vho  met  him  smile  by  saying  "We  are  here." 
Vho  knows  but  that  100  years  hence  the  com- 
Jlete  sentence,  "Lafayette,  v/e  are  here."  will  be 
Ittributed   by    anecdotical    historians  to  the 
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By  i-'ii.iiji.r  n.ei.i^'^  \  Dean  i3i:.aniey  wcai  —  ---  _i  or  the 

The  Grand  National  Marble  tournament  at  p^j-by  hat  named  after  the  belted  eari  or jne 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  should  not  escape  attention—  hors^>  race? 
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Rimsky-Korsakov 
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I  Dame^  Blanche,  ">^r'«':^Brat,m?.Gcri 'k" 

if^trp^r^?'^'!",.^:  Victor™ 
Iln  Summer.  Amer.c^an^^IdvU^^^^ 
■Wor  HerbeH^_.tavori.e,  ..^.^^.^Vic.or  Herbert 
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"KNUCKLE  DOWN  TIGHT" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


MEN  AND  THEIR  NECKS 

,.wnen  premier  Pierre  Laval  ^as  a  village 

schoolboy  he  -t!,,rHe  abandonedThem,  but 
wearing  loud  neckties.  He  jJ^J^^^^^^entional 
insisted  on  wearing  the  then  uno^  ,„„^_,„. 
four-in-hand.   He  now 
hands."  Evidently 

1  '"'i,  it  fair  to  judge  a  man  by  his  necktie?  In 

tone-    "A  frivolous  person.    He  cnangea 

""iT^rrra  psychology  of  neckwear?  Walter 
Pater  sported  one  of  apple  green.  He  was  known 
I  by  it  at  oxford.  Wa^  his  literary  style  affected 
'  hv  the  color'   Why  is  there  a  prejudice  against 
^SsS^n^tfr^d?    western  statesmen  for  many 
vears  were  ridiculed  by  effete  easterners  foi 
nreferrTng  the  black  string  tie  and  leg  boots. 
^   AS  S  other  articles  of  dress,  there  is  cow- 
ard^ standardization.    The  haberdasher  is  the 
arbiter  of  the  elegancies:    "This  is  what  our 
S Sil  dressers  are  wearing."   If  a  inan  wears 
a  flowing  tie,  a  foulard,  he  is  looked  on  with 
suspidon;  "one  of  them  artists";  P-b-Wy  ^ 
rii.^olute  fellow,    in  the  seventies  the  Stanley 
wfs  the  tSng  with  collegians.    It  allowed  the 
wearing  of  one  shirt  for  at  least  a  fortnight; 
^On  Stanley,  on!"   Did  the  noble  statesman  or 
Dean  Stanley  wear  it?    As  for  that,  was  the 
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the  attention  even  of  those  who  look  in  The 
Herald  at  breakfast  for  the  baseball  scores  be- 
fore they  read  of  European  doings  and  the  vari- 
ous murder  trials.  Reading  about  the  "marble 
prodigies,"  the  surprising  feats  of  Alex  Mazur, 
Gerard  Tanguary,  "freckle-faced"  Johnny  Jef- 
feries  and  other  "shooters,"  one  goes  back  to 
boyhood  days,  when  he  "skinned"  the  marble 
bags  of  schoolmates  or  was  ingloriously  skinned. 

Are  the  old  familiar  terms  still  heard— 
"knuckle  down,"  "fen"  (or  fend)  everything? 
Do  boys  still  boast  of  their  agates?  In  Norman 
Douglas's  "London  Street  Games"— a  revised 
edition  has  recently  been  published— it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  domestic  objection  to  marbles: 
they  wear  out  trouser  knees.  Mr.  Monkhouss 
reviewing  this  book  by  the  author  of  "South 
Wind,"  misses  the  old  names:  the  bood-alley. 
the  French  marble,  the  stoney.  What  was  a 
bood-alley?  The  Oxford  Dictionary  and  Wrights 
Dialect  Dictionary  do  not  admit  the  word.  Mas- 
sachusetts boys  knew  the  "blood  alley."  What 
,was  the  French  marble?  Was  the  word  "taw 
evev  heard  in  New  England?  The  alley  was 
more  valuable  than  the  common  marble;  .-^ome 
were  gaily  decorated  and  were  supposed  to  brmg 
luck  to  the  shooter. 

The  champion  player  at  school  was  a  hero, 
'held  a  little  higher  in  esteem  than  even  the  boy 
who  by  reason  of  his  dental  formation  could 
send  forth  a  fine  fan-like  spray  through  his 
teeth.  This  champion  shooter  did  not  exercise 
his  skill  for  glory;  it  was  to  strip  the  other 
plavers  of  their  store.  He  was  vicious  in  his 
accuracy;  loud  In  his  insistence  on  the  rules  ot 
the  gaine,  which  he  himself  would  violate  if  no 
one  was  watching  him.  „  t-. 

How  large  is  the  ring  at  Ocean  City?  Doe^ 
each  contestant  put  a  marble  in  the  centre^ 
Games  and  their  terminology  change  ^ith^^^J^ 
vear.s.  Take  backgammon,  for  example 


METROPOLITAN 
"Tht  Night  AngeL" 

An  »U-talkinC  screen  drama,  a<1aptwl 
Edmund  Gouldinr  from  h\f  0*"  /loffv 
rected  bv  Mr.  Gouldinr  and  presented 
Paramount  with  th»  followinr^casl . 

Tula  Maxtini   

Rudek  Berken  ..... 

Th»r#fa  Maori  ...... 

Countess  von  Martini 
Biezl 


Fr.  -Vincent 
Mrs.  Berken 
Schmidt  . . .  . 

Mitzi   

Kafka   

Roffenbach  . 
Head  nurse  , 

,Tan   

Clown   

Matron 


^Jancy  Carroll 
.  . .  .Fredric  M«rch 
.  .  .Phoebe  Fost=r 
Alison  Skipwnrth 

  Alan  Hale 

.  .    .  Robert  Bru'  e 
Catherine  Emmett 
....  Otis  Sheridan 
Francine  Dowd 
Tod  Waller 
Clarence  Derwent 
Cora  W-itherspoon  ' 
. .  Francis  Pierioi 
..Charles  Ho-nard 
.  .Estelle  Winwood 
It  is  a  fine  thln(t  to  be  a  jack-o{-»ll- 
trades,  perhaps,  but  you  may  recall  the 
usual  corollary— master  of  none.  It  be- 
fsins  to  look  as  though  that  would  be 
the  future  fate  of  Edmund  Gouliamg,  a 
clever.  Intelligent,  sympathetic  dlrecT.or 
who  also  fancies  himself  as  an  author. 
Now  that  he  ha?  worked  his  will  in 
"The  Night  Angel."  current  screen  fea- 
ture at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  we 
feel  pretty  sure  that  he  wUl  go  back  to 
directing  ajid  leave  story   telling  to 
other*  who  know  more  about  it,  for  his 
results  here  have  been  most  unfortun- 
ate.   In  "The  Devil's  Holiday,"  and  in 
"The  Trespasser"  he  did  manage  to 
combine  the  roles  of  author  and  director 
with  great  success,  but  his  invention 
and  his  Imagination  have  gone  back  on 
him  here,  and  not  even  a  cast  including 
Nancy  CaroU.  Frederic  March  and  Ali- 
son Sklpworth  can  help  his  confused 
and  halthig  storv.   An  effort  to  follow 
German    method.?    of  photographing 
scenes  from  unusual  angles  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  badly  lighted,  awk- 
ward sequences,  while  the  camera  has 
without  exception  been  excessively  un- 
kind to  the  piquant  beauty  of  Mis*  Car- 

The  story  Is  too  confused  for  a  clear 
would  i exposition.     Rudek   Berken,    a  'rising 
woum  ly^yj^g  magistrate  of  Prague,  sentences 
the  Countess  von  Martini,  keeper  of  a 
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LOEWS  STATE 
"A  Free  Soul" 

An  all-talkinc  screen  drama  adapted  by 
BTky  Gardener  and  Jnhn  Meehan  from  the 
nlay  of  the  same  name  by  Adela  Roerer; 
St  John:  direolcd  by  Clarence  Brown  and 
presented  by  Melro-Goldwyn-Marer  with  the 
followine  cast: 

Tan  ABhe   Norma  Shearer.. 

mephen  Aihe :  ^'°""'r,?r\"  G^abll 

Are  Willonsr  »•  •  C'ark  Gable 

D«.|rht  wmthrop. '^f^l^f^ 
Grandma'  A.ihe.'  Lucy  Beaumont 

Th«  court  room  drama  and  the  big 
trial  scene  aren't  over  yet,  not  by  a  long 
shot.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  wait  until 
the  end  of  "A  Free  Soul,"  ctirrent  fea- 
ture  attraction  at  Loew's  State  Theatre, ! 
and  then  feast  your  eyes  on  one  of  the 
most  amazing  sentimental  cases  or  spe- 
cial pleading  and  pure  theatrical  eSect 
that  you  are  ever  likely  to  see.  Effective 
it  is,  none  the  less,  thanks  to  the  re- 
markable acting  of  one  of  the  finest 
players   now   on   the   screen:  Lionel 
Barrymore.    'What  Hollywood  can  have 
been  thinking  of,  to  let  him  spend  his 
days  behind  the  camera  instead  of  In 
front  of  it,  is  impossible  to  guess.  For 
Mr  Barrymore  has  the  marvelous  power 
of  taking  a  wholly  threadbare  situation 
and  a  lot  of  melodramatic  lines  and 
situations  and  making  them  dramatic- 
ally convincing,  even,  occasionally  mov- 
ing. Idle  it  may  be  to  dwell  on  the  value 
of  stage  training  to  fit  players  for  the 
screen,  but  this  picture  offers  three  out- 
standing examples:  Lionel  Barrymore 
Leslie  Howard  and  Clark  Gable— all 
three  came  from  the  theatre,  and  all 
three  have  a  poise,  power  and  finish 
that  put  the  efforts  of  the  charming 
star,  Miss  Norma  Shearer,  distinctly  in 
the  shade.  ^  ^,     ^  •„.  ^ 

,  Jan  Ashe,  daughter  of  the  brilliant 
lawyer  and  erratic  drunkard,  Stephen 
Ashe,  has  followed  his  teachings  and 
led  her  life  freely  and  without  advice 
from  anyone.  She  idolizes  her  father 
and  believes  that  he  can  do  no  wrong. 
By  chance,  she  attends  a  session  of  the 
criminal  courts  when  Ashe  successfully 
defends  Ace  'Wlltong,  a  clever,  brutal, 
rather  attractive  gambler  accused  of 
murder.  Fascinated  by  the  coniplete 
contrast  he  offers  to  the  men  of  her 
acquainUnce,  Jan  thinks  herself  in  love 
with  him  and  carries  on  a  clandestine 
affair,  coming  secretly  to  his  apartinent 
at  nigbU  Ashe  discovers  tlii§  and,  nor- 
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rifled  at  her  ignorance  of  Wilfong  s  Veai 
character  and  her  breaking  off  her  en- 
gagement to  the  charming  and  in  every 
way  desirable  Dwight  Wmthrop,  begs 
her  to  give  up  Wilfong.    Ij}  ,f  ^P^^*' 
tion  over  her  own  case  and  that  oi  ner 
father,  who  is  losing  grotind  steadUy 
through   his   excessive   dnnkmg,  Jan 
agrees  to  leave  Wilfong  if  he  will  cease 
drinking.   For  three  months  Ashe  keeps 
his  side  of  the  bargain,  and  then  suc- 
cunL.    Jan  returns  to  Wilfong  think- 
ing to  take  up  the  old  relationship,  but 
finds  that  he  Intends  to  marry  her  and 
keen  her  for  good.    Realizmg  too  lat^ 
that  Wilfong  is  nothing  but  an  evil 
brute,  Jan  has  no  one  f«  turn  to  lor 
her  father  had  vanished.  D^if^t  Wm- 
throp   however,    overhears  Wilfongs 
threats  either  to  marry  Jan  or  make 
public  their  relationship,  and  is  in  turn 
threatened  by  Wilfong  with  death  it 
he  marries  Jan.  . 

Seeing  that  there  Is  but  one  way  to 
sa^  thi  girl  he  loves,  Winthrop  kills 
Wilfong  and  tells  the  police  he  did  it  on 
account  of  a  gambling  debt.   By  a  for- 
tunate chance,  Jan  discovers  her  father 
in  a  low  waterfront  dive  and  brings 
him  to  court  to  save  Wmthrop  Ashe 
puts  Jan  on  the  stand,  "Jf^^  her  tell 
the  whole  truth  and  ends  by  -^king 
the  blame  for  everything  on  hrniseU .  t 
This  done  he  dies,    Wmthrop  is  ac- - 
quitted  and  the  understanding  is  that 
he  will  soon  marry  Jan.    To  the  rolej 
of   Stephen   Ashe,   Lionel.  Barrymore 
brings  a  compelling  dramatic  force  and; 
the  sardonic  humor  for  which  he  as 
well  as  his  brother,  John,  is  famous. 
The  acting  honors  are  hi^^^'thout  an 
argument.    Leslie  Howard,  in  the  brief 

role  of  wmthrop  is  sincef*' „^fr1f ''o^ 
and  genuinely  movmg,  while  Clark  Ga- 
ble contributes  another  of  his  smart  y 
taUored.  menacing  evildoers.  In  the  title 
role.  Norma  Shearer  Is  capable  and 
earliest  as  always,  but  her  role  does  not 
ring  true,  and  she  seems  often  a  bit 
groping  and  amateurish.  One  cant 
help  wishing,  also,  that  she  need  not  be 
so  excessively  thin  and  so  ultra-fash- 
ionably  dressed.  James  Glea^on  handles 
a  humorous  bit  in  his  capable  manner. 

E.  J-t.  xl* 


,   .  .George  BrenT] 

•  i: .Mary  Doran; 

Sadie  Bloom  Tonv  Stabenau 

Trainer...  Eddie  Kane' 

Theatre  Manairer  j.^'^^  »  jj^^rn 

Assistant  Manager  >^<^°^^- 

They've  made  Robert  Armstrong  a 
star  now,  on  the  basis  of  his  uncanny 
kaculty  for  stealing  pictuies  from  ac- 
credited luminaries,  and  the  results  of 
the  experiment  may  now  be  seen  In 
"Ex-Bad  Boy,"  current  screen  feature 
a?  the  New  RF,  Keith  Theatre.  Though 
you  wQuld  never  guess  it  from  the  titi^ 
"Ex-Bad  Boy"  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  John  Emerson- Anita  /oni- 
edy,  "The  Whole  Town's  Talking,  to 
which  Grant  Mitehell  was  wont  to  dis- 
port himself  with  humorous  effect.  It  s 
rS^ny  still-this  story  of  an  innocent 
small-town  youth  '^l'^  "»""ffff 
lurid  past  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  gW  whom  he  loy^s-^^t  it  bears 
unmistakable  signs  of  age.    The  plot 
creaks  a  bit,  the  dialogue  is  of  the  kind 
;  nVat  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  theatre 
rather  than  of  talking  fUms  and  the 
picture  is  pretty  obviously  just  a  Phpto- 
iraphed  stage  play.  None  the  less  t  Is 
the  sort  of  good-humored  unsophisti- 
cated fun  that  audiences  like  and  toat 
provides  clean,  enjoyable  entertainment. 
Chester  Blnney,  nice,  harmless  and 
'  uninteresting  youth,  «nds  that  Ws  em- 
Dloyer's  daughter,  Ethel  Sunmons,  with 
whom  he  is  in  loVe.  Is  not  Interested  in 
any  sort  of  men  but  those  who  know 
the  world  and  have  a  past.  Accordingly, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Sunmons,  who  dis- 
TpprovS  violently  of  Ethel's  beau  Roger 
Shields,  Chester  invents  a  past,  con- 
sisting of'tHe  pnotop-aph  oi  a  lamoiB 

r-  ^  KTba^rand  s^l  -  , 
cording  to  plan,  the  whole  town  is  talk- 
ine  Xut  Chester's  heavy  love  affair 
Ethel  is  among  the  first  to  succumb 
To  the  glamor  of  Chester's  newly  ac- 
^uiJed  pubUcity  and  everything  g<^8 
Cufufly  unUl  Letta  L^r^o  hersel 
eomes  to  town  to  make  a  personal  ap 
p^rance  a^  a  local  theatre  in  conjunc- 

'  Wearmg^'tells  both  Letta  ^^^^^^ 
extremely  jealous  ^i^ector  Swift,  about 
Chester  and  the  photograph.  Swift  de 
rides  to  beat  up  Chester  and  Leua 
S^l^rtTkes  to  tea?h  him  a  lesson^  ^ 
lesson  consists  in  her  embracing  hun 
iStlyTn  the  midst  of  a  large  ga«len 
party  and  calling  him  by  all  sorts  oi 
affectionate  names.  . 

At  last  Chester  and  Sw  ft  meet  face 
to  face  to  the  former's  well-nigh  abject 
terror  but  their  setto  ends  most  unex- 
pSly  in  the  victory  Of  Chester  wh, 
thus  becomes  not  only  the  complet. 
ladv  killer  but  also  the  valiant  her. 
to^hom  Ethel  succumbs  utterly  Rob 
ert  Armstrong,  in  the  leading  role  gav 
1  laughable,  sympathet  c  and  not  ver 
subtle  performance    Only  one  thmg  wa 
wrong:  it  was  hard  to  escape  the  feel 
Sg  that  the  actor  was  assuming  Inno 
cent  stupidity  rather  than  feeling  1^ 
Lola  Lane  was  most  satisfactory  in  th 
|5?cture  as  the  lovely  Letta  Larbo,  play 
ing  her  role  with  full  appreciation  of  it 
amusing  possibUities.  Jean  Arthur  n^ad 
i  satlsfaStory  Ethel  and  the  rest  wet 
quite  good  enough^  


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"Ex-Bad  Boy"  ...  v. 

An  all-talkins:  screen  '^»'"?tteo    fr"'  IrotS 

versal.  with  the  foUowmgr  oast. 

Chester  Binney   Jean  Arthur 

Ethel  Simrnons  jison  Robards 

Ro?rer  Shields  SMnrer  Charters 

Henry  Simmons  Gwce  Hampton 

Mrs    S.mtrjons  ff  TloIs  Lane 

T.ptta  L.ardo  


X  Y\       X  li  e  a  t  p  e 

\       ^    By  PfflLIP  HALE 

Lt.-Col.  C.  Archer  has  written  the  life  of  his  brother  William,  the  dra- 
matic critic,  essayist  and  author  of  that  melodrama  "The  Green  Goddess," 
The  publication  of  this  biography  has  led  revieWers  in  London  to  discuss 
the  qualities  of  Archer  as  a  critic.  ''J 

When  he  •was  championing  the  cause  of  Ibsen  he  wrote  (in  1894) :  "I 
was  born  with  an  Instinctive,  unreasoning,  unreasonable  love  for  the  theatre, 
simply  as  the  theatre,  the  place  of  light  and  sound,  of  mystery  and  magic, 
where  at  the  stroke  of  the  prompter's  bell,  a  new  world  is  revealed  to  the 
delighted  sense," 

He  was  a  born  fighter,  not  only  in  the  cause  of  Ibsen.— he  had  lived  in 
Norway  and  knew  and  admired  that  dramatist— but  to  further  his  ideals: 
the  union  of  Utcrature  and  drama;  the  abolition  of  censorships;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  theatre.  "In  pursuit  of  these  objects  he  found  him- 
self Incessantly  waging  war  on  placid  convention,  prejudice  and  ignorance." 

Although  he  fought  for  Ibsen  at  a  time  when  other  English  critics  wrote 
about  his  plays  in  a  manner  that  today  seems  incredibly  foolish,  he  was  not 
a  blind  and  abject  worshiper.  When  from  a  conversation  with  Ibsen  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  Ibsen  "the  idea  of  a  piece  generally  presents 
itself  before  the  characters  and  incidents"  and  "there  is  a  certain  stage 
in  the  Incubation  of  a  play  when  it  might  as  easily  turn  into  an  essay  as  a 
drama,"  he  added:  "I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  as  a 
many-sided  thinker,  Ibsen  is  nowhere.  He  is  essentially  a  kindred  spirit 
with  Shaw-a  paradoxist,  a  sort  of  Devil's  Advocate,  who  goes  about  picking 

holes  in  every  well-known  fact." 

Archer  first  saw  Shaw  in  the  British  Museum,  "poring  over  Ksil 
Marx's  'Das  Kapital'  and  an  orchestral  score  of  Wagner's  'Tristan  und 
Isolde  "•  They  became  close  friends.  Archer  was  then  dramatic  critic  of  the 
World  He  brought  Shaw  to  that  weekly  first  as  art,  then  as  music  critic. 
They  would  talk  about  the  possibility  of  Shaw's  writing  for  the  stage.  He 
told  me,"  said  Archer,  "that  he  had  a  great  genius  for  dialogue,  but  was  not 
verv  strong  in  the  matter  of  invention  and  construction.  At  that  time  1 
rather  fancied  myself  as  a  constructor  of  plots,  so  I  offered  to  Provide  him 
with  a  scenario  which  he  should  work  up.  He  agreed  to  this  collaboration 
and  I  cast  about  for  a  story.  .  .  .  I  did  not  invent  the  germ  of  the  plot,  I 
Sorrowed  it  .  .  .  the  title  was  to  be  'Rhinegold,'"  The  scenario  was 
witten.  He  was  surprised  "by  Shaw  producing  two  acts  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  plot  was  used  up.  and  asking  for  more,"  Archer  was  ind^-Tiant  he 
protested.  When  he  received  the  complete  manuscript:  "Behold!  My  Rhme- 
Eold-  had  become  'Widowers'  Houses,'  and  my  sentimental  heroine  .  . 
was  transmuted  into  a  termagant  who  boxed  the  ears  of  her  maid-servant 

Shaw  was  not  mealy-mouthed  in  replying  to  his  friend's  adverse  crit- 
icisms, "You  really  are  the  very  blamedest  dunderhead-explaining  all  the 
most  exciting  social  phenomena  of  your  time  as  mere  ^'^'''^f^lf^^^'^-^^ 

The  published  volumes  of  Archer's  reviews  of  plays  and  peifo  mances 
were  of  more  than  ephemeral  interest;  they  are  valuable,  suggestive,  in- 
spiring today.  He  was  never  weary  in  his  desire  to  bring  the  drama  back  to 
S  a5so  Of  making  it  "one  flesh"  with  that  divine  emanation  of  he  human 
SDirit  which  we  call  literature,"  For  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader  When 
S  was  a  liltle  boy  he  heard  his  aunt  say  that  he  was  "only  a  bookworn. 
in  later  years  he  thought  this  the  most  pleasing  compliment  ever  paid  hinr 
His  biographer  speaks  of  this  passion  for  pure  literature,  Jhe  different^ 
of  his  criticism,  that  which  .  .  .  distinguished  him.  as  a  ciitic,  from 
mos  of  h  s  conlemporaries,  was  his  tendency  to  greater  stress  on  sound 
impressions  than  on  those  of  sight.  .  .  .  ^hus.  whatever  its  other  meri^ 
a  performance,  and  above  all  a  Shakesperian  performance  that  had^t 
correctness,  fluency  and  beauty  of  diction,  could  never  really  satisfy  hmi, 
far  less  arouse  his  enthusia,sm,"  . 

It  has  been  said  that  this  "life"  he  had  m  mind  was  often  a  too 
bookish  shadoTof  1  fe,  or  a  life  that  derived  its  sole  vivacity  from  vivacious 
SsSt  tdet?  n  h  s  mellower  years  when  he  devoted  his  time  to  trave^ 
S  seaSch  of  material  for  magazine  articles,  he  wrote  "The  Green  Goddess 
Tmeod'ama  that  had  a  great  success  in  two  continents  Th.  drama^ 
some  said  was  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  he  had  laid  down.  Wis 
nuToose  in  writing  the  melodrama  was  to  provide  for  himself  "an  old 
^nslon'^  M?  GranviUe-Barker  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  m  answe 
a  the  charge  ^"SoLtion."    "I  should  have  thought,"  he  wrote,  "tha 

if*  success:  I  was  amusea  oy  a,  n-main.  „„jt;„  fnr  "this 

Its  „  he  was  glad  I  was  no  longer  a  critic,  lor  mis 
New  Statesman,    He  saia  ne         gia"  j-  o        j„n't  Vnow  I 

f  n,o  snrt  nf  nlav  I  would  have  approved.    But  I  dont  Know,  i 
was  not  the  sort  oi  piay  j,   ^  ^'^  -  j^is  earliest 

b<»ks  we  t.nd  h.m  urem,    P  „„i„dram>tlc  convm- 

^rStl-  Se  pore  £^,^^^^^1  ^^^^ 

TinS^in^  St  the  .view^s  Of  -^graP^y^^y  -thir.  about 
Archer-s  last  book  in  ^^f  .  ^'^^'^S,  "La^^^^  Sch  x  was  not  greatly 
bethans  and  Jacobeans  J.      ^3^^;'^';iy ring  improbabilities,  bom- 

impressed  by  the  poetic  "^S^J^^tion  c°ude  horroi^  as  in  the  tragedies 
ba^t  and  fustian,  faulty  f^f^^'  ^^'ti^'^^e  by  Webster  and  Ford.  The 
,y  Marston  and  Tourneur  even  in  those  oy  w  ^^^^^^ 

,igarity,  sometimes  the  <>^^^^XV^^^X7oTS-^^^ 

rsnw  wa.s  he  alwajS  appreticiuivc  w    b  :„„^vrtii1hle 


sense  of  humor." 


■InlmsWH.-  practised  by  -ptobrtly  h»U  ot  Ihe  lod.y.  H= 

rv„r;?is  rs.sr-js         ^  ^ 


"He 


nd  a  number  of  gramaphone 


»re  also  guilty  of  the  habit  when  they  intone,  a 
records  contain  the  same  disfigurement."   

Taullio  Serafin.  who  haT^^^^^^^ii^^  ^'fZZZ^  ^TdZ 


told 
amatic 
English 


come 


Italian  translations  of  Wagner  aj:e  awful,  ^but^  they  have 
Uu"ght  the  Itanian  public  to  know  their  Wagner 


ish,  but  what  music!"  But  how  many  singers^f  English  are  intelligible? 

in  Edward  Garnctfs  ^y.  "The  Trial  of  'joan  of  Arc."  Prod""^  in 
tonrton  laJ  mcnth-"thcro  are  too  many  scenes.  The  persecutors  of  Joaa 
l^^  lust  a  tod-iate  lot  of  quibbling  priests,  jealous  for  their  power,  ren- 
d  J  lbom  ably  c  uel  bv  the  sexual  repression  of  their  celibate  Iwes.  and 
n  every  V  y  Se  deplorable  products  of  their  own  terrors,  -P-stit>ous  and 
in  e\i.ij^    J  Uvinct  the  church  "a  spurious  dignity,  emptied  a  bucket 

rw^ash'r'ciudU"^ 

Sy  giving  the  practitioners  a  phUosophy;  Garnett  states  the  facts. 

Georga  Arliss-s  complin^^iTary  remarks  about  Hollywood  were  broadc^^* 
from  a  rfumber  of  stations.  The  Now  York  Time.,  commented  on  th.se  re- 
Ss  in  an  editorial  article:  how  the  East  judges  Hollywood  'its  morals 
makers,  its  slipshod  business  m.ethods.  its  lack  of  mtelligence  and 
i*i!t^  "  as  described  by  returned  visitors. 

"Figure  of  the  movie  industry  are  not  very  helpful  in  changing  ou.r 
view  "  savs  the  Times.  "We  know  already  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  an  the 
Mumry Tni  tha  cSse  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  picturse  in  the  world  are 
SadTln  Hollywood  'Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  trade  can  be 
:S  L  maintained  by  a  lot  of  brainless  idiots?' 

Steners  in  Quincy  and  Altoona  may  oblige  with  a  courteous  negative,  but 
K  York  is  likely  to  respond  with  laughter  and  a  loud  'yes."  An  ignoramus 
Sou?  tas  e,  good  manliers.  and  inquiring  intelligence  or  a  col  ege  educt- 
ion but  with  a  gift  for  making  money  is  not  an  unknown  quantity  in  New 
yo?k    ItTs  not  enough  to  know  that  the  Industry  is  doing  well  in  a  busi- 

aess  way."   

Lord  Irwin  ex- viceroy  of  India,  attributes  the  white  man's  loss  of  prestige 
in  that  country  to  the  defeat  of  tlie  Russians  by  the  Japanese;  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops  in  the  world  war  against  white  men;  the  influence 
at  motion  pictures  on  the  Indian  mind. 

An  early  drama  bv  Georg  Kaiser,  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  pro- 
duced at  Berlin  without  music  and  in  the  costumes  of  the  90's  or  thereabouts, 
represents  King  Mark  as  the  chief  character,  and  so  is  entitled  "King 
Cuckold.' 

Mark  in  a  dinner  jacket,  self-tortured,  self-deceived,  is  an  example  of 
"«mothc;ed  jealousy;  Isolde  in  white  muslin  and  with  a  lacy  parasol  is 
much  less  dcEcrving  of  sympathy  than  as  a  tragic  figure  in  romantic  dra- 
peries." Is  Kaiser's  Mark  as  big  a  bore  as  Wagner's? 


FINE  ARTS 
"Die  Forsterchristl" 

A  (it'rman  iiin:  oin'ccttji  Willi  iniiKio  b.v 
WolfKiinif  Amadciitt  Mozarl:  producril  in  Bet- 
Jill  b.v  th('  TraiiHor'Oan  Film  Conipan.v  undf-r 
the  clirtHtioii  ot  riiedrleh  ZelnUi  with  the 
fullowliik-'  rant: 

ciii'iBtl  Laiiirc   Imio  KiHiui^er 

Kuiser  Josef   Paul  Rlrhter 

VVolfitanir  Am.ideuH  Mozart.  Oskai-  Karlweia 

Fiaiiz   Focldcssy  Aiidn^  Pilot 

Walneii   Tibm-  von  Halni:iy 

Oberfoerster  Id&nge  TTitz  DaR-liofiM- 

Evorl  Jelly  Slaffcl 

Hofdamo   Adele  Sandioi  k 

The  old  baron   Paul  HooibiBei- 

First  Adjutant   Max-Half  Oslninian 

Sccoitid    Adjutant   HaiiN  Waschadko 

If  American  musical  Alms  could  ever 
have  attained  the  melodiousness  and 
charm  of  such  German  pictures  as  the 
celebrated  "Zwei  Hertzen"  or  "Die 
Forsterchristl,"  now  showing  at  the 
Pine  Arts  Theatre,  they  need  never 
nave  died  out,  but  unhappily  there  are 
no  Mozarts  In  captivity  in  this  country 
to  lend  the  incomparable  beauties  of 
their  compositions  to  our  native  pro- 
ductions. Without  question,  It  is  Mo- 
zart who.  makes  'Die  Forsterchristl" 
so  pleasing  a  picture,  for  the  story 
which  his  music  enhances  is  a  very 
sweet  and  sentimental  little  romance 
which  could  never  have  stood  on  its 
own  feet  without  inspired  assistance. 
As  it  is,  the  production  pleases  the  ear 
to  a  superlative  degree  and  the  eye 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  the^ 
18th  century  gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
most  becoming  costumes  that  have  ever 
been  seen,  and  dancing  was  a  very 
stately  and  dignified  business. 

The  plot  is  a  veritable  Cinderella 
tale,  tiie  kind  that  never  wearies  audi- 
ences in  the  telling.  Christl  Lange, 
daughter  of  the  head  game-keeper  of 
the.  Kaiser  Josef's  royal  preserves, 
meets  a  dashing  young  hunter  in  the 
forest  and  finds  him  most  attractive, 
indeed,  for  the  moment  she  almost  for- 
gets her  betrothed,  the  stalwartly  hand- 
some Corporal  Franz  Foeldessy.  A 
court  order  is  presented  toi  Lange,  de- 
priving him  of  a  meadow  which  has 
been  a  possession  of  the  family  for 
years,  and  Christl  goes  to  Vienna  to  , 
beg  the  emperor  to  return  it.  Winning,' 
her  way  into  the  palace,  she  finds  to 
her  astonishment  that  her  handsome 
forester  and  the  Kaiser  Josef  are  the! 
same.  He  is  charmed  by  her  sweetness 
and  innocence  and  wishes  to  keep  her 
at  court,  but  it  is  not  long  before  scan- 
dal gets  busy  with  both  their  names 
Foeldessy  knocks  down  his  lieutenant 
for  daring  to  call  christl  the  Kaiser's 
mistress  and  is  sentenced  to  death  for 
insubordination.  This  near  tragedy 
brings  Kaiser  and  peasant  girl  to  their 
senses:  Christl  is  sent  home  to  marry 
Foeldessy,  whom  the  Kaiser  pardons 
for  his  brave  defence  of  the  gii-1  he 
loves.  Their  wedding  music  is  com- 
posed and  played  by  Mozart  himself, 
-  and  the  Kaiser's  wedding  present  is  a 


''"Iwhere  the  two  made  counter-charges  of  "assault, 


NOT  THE  FIRST 

The  statement  has  been  made— probably  in 
spired  by  the   publishers— that  Mr 
Gregory's  translation  into  English  of  the  poems 
of  Catullus  is  the  first  that  is  unexpurgated. 
But  there  is  the  poetical  translation  by  Burton 
of  the 

same  volume  with  Leonard  Smithers's  transla  •  . 

Ition  into  prose.   They  are  not  expurgated;  on  ^"//"^'"f' J°f/^  ^f^"*  years  the  Abbe  Liszt 
1  the  contrary  they  are  distressingly  literal  to  the  /'.^i^^d  few  if  any  followers,   -mat  the  pianist 
prudish;  plain-spoken  as  the  notes  at  the  end 
i  of  the  volume. 


j  "That's  a  lousy  haircut,"  said  Miller,  and  thus 
Horace  ''rought  on  the  row.  "You  can't  cut  a  guy's 
hair  in  five  minutes."  To  which  Kessler  re- 
plied: "I  have  a  record  of  giving  a  man  a  hair- 
cut, shave  and  shampoo  in  10  minutes.  I'm 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  in  the  the  champion  barber  of  the  world." 

That  a  pianist  has  his  hair  cut  is  no  longer 


used  the  word  "lousy"  is  to  be  regretted.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  word,  though  since  the  world 
Burton's  poetic  version  Is  devoid  of  grace  and        ",''^^.!^  daugh- 


elegance,  nor  is  Catullus  easily  translated.  J^!^^°^^^;"ed  earls  and  noble  dames,  having 
whether  he  is  addressing  Lesbia,  bidding  the  [^^^^^f  d  the  adjective  "rotten."  In  the  present 
la^t  farewell  to  his  brother,  or  writing  the  "^^a^^^^he  J^^^  ""ght  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
pilhalium  of  aU  epithaliums.   In  aU  attempts  ;^f  °^  °^  the_  condition  of  the  pianist's  hair. 

^  X     J    .      o,,=c  '-^"^  unbehevable  thing  is  that  a  barber  should 

UlTanslation.  Walter  Savage  Landors  V^ses  ^j^^^j^  ^j^^  information,  opinions  and 
on  Catullus  and  the  chapter  by  Mortimer  Col-  L^p^^g^y^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

lins  should  be  ^dded  as  an  appendix^  I  was  L„         ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^  P  em 

CoUins,  by  the  way  who  prefemng  CatuUus  to|„f       ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Thousand  NightJ 

Horace,  said  that  the  latter  had  written  for  the^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  astrology 

purpose  of  being  quoted  in  the  House  of  Com^  alchemy,  syntax,  grammar,  lexicology  loeic 
mons.  What  would  happen  m  Parliament  ton  j.j,etoric.  elocution,  mathematics,  aiithm^ic 
day  if  an  honorable  member  should  point  aij  algebra,  astronomy,  astromancy  geometrv' 
argument  by  a  quotation  from  Virgil,  Lucretiu^  theology,  the  Traditions  of  the  Aptistle  and  the 
Catullus  or  Horace?    Yet  look  through  Good  commentaries  on  the  Koran.  taiS  laiS 

rich's  "British  Eloquence"  and  see.  how  the  faJ^is  misfortunes  to  this  barber's  slowness  and 
mous  men  of  old  spouted  Latin  and  even  Greej  loquacity,  but  the  King  of  China  appointed  him  ' 
at  times,  in  the  course  of  pohtical  argument,  barber-surgeon  of  state  and  made  him  one  of 
Today?  As  the  young  Yankee  said  to  i  ^is  cup- companions. 
,  flowery  antagonist  in  a  school  debate:  ""Wj^  surely  the  barber  in  New  York  might  have 
didn't  came  here  to  quote  quotations.'  Woul|  discussed  with  his  client  the  recent  murder 
the  "godhke  Daniel"  now  hold  the  Senate  spell  cases,  remedies  for  business  depression,  the  ZZ 
bound,  as  when  he  rose  to  heights  of  what  w^pects  of  the  Gianta  and  Yankees    or  other 


^  i  Ik  *  >  < 

beautilul  cloci:  upon,  wiuch  dance  two 
miniature  figures  representing  Christl 
and  her  royal  lover.  The  epilogue 
shows  Christl,  a  charming  grandmother, 
looking  back  after  a  happy  life  to  the 
great  romance  of  her  youth. 

It  is  very  sweet  and  charming  and  a 
little  slow,  after  the  fashion  of  mo.st 
foreign  films,  but  its  merits,  especially 
the  music,  outweigh  any  minor  defects. 
With  perfect  naturalness,  the  figure  of 
Mozart  is  Introduced  into  the  story  as 
the  Kaiser's  friend  and  protege,  and 
the  great  composer  is  pleasantly  If  a 
bit  klttenishly  played  by  Oskar  Karl- 
weiss.  Irene  Eislnger  sings  the  heroine's 
role  with  much  beauty  of  tone  and  acts 
attractively  if  not  brilliantly.  In  court 
costume  she  looked  almost  beautiful,  and 
she  had  a  pleasing  naivete  that  was 
exactly  right  for  the  part.  Andi-e  Pilot 
was  an  excellent  Foelde.ssy,  whose  sing- 
ing voice  was  heard  to  fine  effect.  To 
our  way  of  thinking,  the  best  acting 
was  done  by  Paul  Richter  as  the  ro- 
mantic young  Kaiser  Josef,  for  he 
played  with  such  notable  sincerity  and 
manly  simplicity  that  he  brought  the 
little  fairy  store  close  to  the  borders 
of  drama,  even,  near  the  end,  of  trag- 
edy. If  you  understand  German  well, 
you  will  get  the  fullest  enjoyment  from 
the  production,  but  don't  let  your  ig- 
norance of  that  language  keep  you  away. 
— £.  L.  H. 


KEITH-BOSTON 


"Arizona" 

An  all-talkiiiK-  sf-reeii  drama  adapted  by 
KolxM-t  Riskiii  from  the  siage  ulay  of  the 
same  name  by  Augmslu.s  Thomas:  directed 
by  Gc-org-e  B.  Seitz  and  presented  by  Co- 
lumbia with  the  following:  cast: 

Bob  Denton   John  Wayne 

.Evelyn  Palmer  Laura  La  Plante 

Bomta  Palmer  June  Chde 

f'ol.  Bonham  Forrest  Stanley 

f  onchita  Nina  Qnartaro 

Dot   Susan  Fleming 

Pf--7   Loretta  Sa.vers 

HauK  Huch  Cumminge 

It  seems  a  pity  that  when  so  cele- 
brated a  play  as  Augustus  Thomas's 
"Arizona"  is  transferred  to  the  screen, 
so  little  effort  is  made  to  retain  the 
author's  plot  and  characters.  Indeed, 
wg  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  Mr. 
Thomas  would  ever  recognize  his 
drama  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
showing  at  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre. 
The  whole  story  has  been  distorted,  the 
names  of  several  of  the  characters 
altered,  one  of  the  most  important  per- 
sonages omitted  altogether  and  the 
supposed  hero  so  blackened  that  it  is 
hard  to  look  on  him  as  anything  but 
a  cad.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  hard 
to  fathom,  for  Augustus  Thomas  wrote 
a  much  more  exciting  and  dramatic 
story  than  has  been  devised  by  the 
scenario  writer,  Robert  Riskin.  As  the 
film  stands,  it  is  a  somewhat  laborious 
business  and  the  dialogue,  for  the  most 
part,  has  an  unfortunately  stilted 
quality. 

Robert  Denton,  West  Point  cadet,  tells 
Evelyn  Palmer,  his  sweetheart  of  two 
years  standing,  that  he  is  going  away; 
in  short,  that  he  is  tired  of  their  affair 
and  that  he  never  had  meant  to  marry 
her.  She  lets  him  go  without  re- 
proaches, but  in  her  anger  she  seeks 
some  way  to  be  revenged  on  him  for 
his  heartlessness.  Chance  comes  to  her 
aid  when  she  meets  Bob's  guardian. 
Col.  Bonham,  who  is  much  attracted  to 
her.  They  are  married,  and  Evelyn 
finds  herself  growing  more  and  more 
fond  of  her  generous,  kindly,  affection- 
ate husband.  Unluckily,  Bol»  is  sent  to 
the  same  army  post  in  Arizona  of  which 
Col.  Bonham  is  in  command,  and  while 
there  he  meets  and  falls  in  love  with 
Evelyn's  youn^r  sister.  Bonita.  Still 
bitter  over  Bob's  treatment  of  her, 
Evelyn  is  desperately  afraid  of  what 
he  may  do  to  Bonita,  for  he  is  famous 
for  his  casual  flirtations  and  even  more 

oasual  farewells.  No  remonstrances  or 
pleadings  have  any  effect,  either  upon 
Bob  or  Bonita,  who  eventually  get  mar- 
ried secretly  in  Mexico.  Then  Evelyn 
sees  Bob  with  a  half-intoxicated  Mexi- 
can girl  and  believes  the  worst,  not 
knownng  that  the  damsel  had  forced 
herself  upon  the  unwillmg  youth  and 
demanded  a  ride.  Seeing  no  other  way 
out  of  the  impasse,  she  deliberately 
compromises  Bob,  and  Col.  Bonham  de- 
mands liis  resignation.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  occupied  with  Evelyn's  dis- 
covery of  the  secret  man-iage  and  her 
confession  of  the  whole  truth  to  her 
husband,  who  forgives  her  at  once  and 
sends  Bob  and  Bonita  to  another  army 
post. 

Some  news  reel,'?  of  the  Army-Navy 


I  then  considered  eloquence? 

HASTEN  SLOWLY 


topics  of  general  interest.    It  is  to  be  feared 
he  was  grossly  commercial,  thinking  only  of 
the  number  of  heads  he  could  treat  within 
By  PHILIP  HALE  working  hours,  and  not  of  artistic  results. 

The  unbelievable  is  once  more  a  fact.  A  man  .J^®  companions  of  Mr.  Kessler  in  this"  shop 
New  York  haj  complauied  of  a  barber's  speed  rapidity  in  removing  hair  was  a 

in  operation.   Cy  Miller,  a  six-foot  pianist,  al-  perpetual  astonishment  to  customers 

leged  that  Mr.  Kessler  showed  undue  haste  in  "'^^  does  not  visit  a  barber  to  be  astonished- 
cutting  his  hair.   This  was  in  a  police  court,       f to  acquire  miscellaneous  informatioil 

and  to  be  stimulated  or  reassured,  incidentally 


to  have  one's  hair  cut  with  due  deliberation, 
with  due  regard  to  the  contour  of  the  head. 

Such  a  barber  no  doubt  was  Pantagathus, 
who.  dying  in  the  prime  of  youth,  was  mourned 
by  Martial,  writer  of  his  epitaph: 
Snatcht  hence,  yet  scarce  a  youth,  imder 
this  stone 

Lyes  hee,  his  master's  joy  once,  now  his 

moane : 

Skilful!  the  wanton  hayre  to  cut,  with  such 
A  hand,  and  shave  the  cheek,  as  scarce  did 
touch. 

Lye  ne'er  so  gently  on  him  earth,  yet  hee 
More  lightly  gentle-handed  used  to  be. 
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football  games  and  some  striking  pic- 
tures of  cavalry  manoeuvres  are  the 
most  striking  portions  of  the  film,  add- 
ing an  air  of  yersimilitude  that  is 
otherwise  lacking.  The  players  do  well 
enough,  although  John  Wayne  failed 
to  be  really  convincing  as  a  heartless 
philanderer,  seeming  just  his  usual  self 
— a  large,  slightly  awkward,  pleasant 
boy.  Miss  La  Plante  wore  some  very 
handsome  coctumes  and  handled  her 
emotional  scenes  quite  well.  Forrest, 
Stanley  was  reasonably  successful  as  the] 
unbelievably  noble  Col.  Bonham. 

E.  L.  H. 
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MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Rush  Money"  j 

An  all-talkms:  screen  drama  adapted  from 
the  orisnnal  story  b.v  Courtney  Terrett.  Phihp 
Klein  and  Dudley  Nichols:  directed  by  Sid- 
ney I^anfield  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the 
lollowini,'  cast;  _       ^  ,. 

Janet  Gordon  ^   Joan  Bennett. 

Stnarl   Elliott  ,  Hardie  Albnpht 

Steven  Peltou    Owen  Moore 

Flo  Curtis   .  .  ^  Myrna  Loy 

Jack  Curtis    C.  Henry  Gordon 

Dan  Emmstt  Douslas  Coseiovfi 

Ma.vie    George  Raft. 

Pngg-ie    Hugh  White 

A  very  nice  cast  has  ben  assembled 
to  do  their  best  for  "Hush  Money,"  cur- 
rent screen  attraction  at  the  Modern 
and  Beacon  theatres,  and  they  make  an 
excellent  thing  of  it  in  every  way.  There 
is  a  good  plot,  interesting  characters, 
considerable  humor  and  enough  sus- 
pense to  keep  things  going  right  up  to 
the  end.  Watching  the  film,  one  be- 1 
comes  genuinely  interested  in  the  people 
taking  part,  finding  a  deeper  concern 
than  usual  in  the  comings  and  goings  of 
these  shadowy,  two-dimensional  char- 
acters. If  the  plot,  which  tells  how  a 
girl  took  the  easiest  path  downwai'ds  and 
I  then,  after  paying  for  her  weakness, 
I  fought  her  way  back  to  respectability 
and  happiness,  only  to  find  the  past 
dogging  her  footstepe.  does  not  seem 
precisely  new,  it  is  told  with  an  engag- 
ing freshness  and  spirit  that  makes  it 
seem  almost  nev/.  Finally,  the  film 
proves  that,  if  there  is  any  justice  in 
the  world,  Joan  Bennett  deserves  to  go 
much  further  than  her  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful sister,  for  she  is  improving  by 
great  strides. 

Janet  Gordon,  out  of  work  and  starv- 
ing, agrees  to  join  hands  with  Steve 
Palton,  a  slick  society  crook,  pose  as  his 
wife  and  help  him  to  relieve  wealthy 
people  of  their  money  and  jewelry  by 
leading  them  into  a  trap. 

One  such  little  affair  goes  wrong:  a 
man  is  shot,  Joan  and  Steve  are  ar- 
rested. Steve  squeals  to  save  himself, 
ths  betraying  not  only  Joan  but  also 
Jack  Curtis,  organizer  of  the  little  rob- 
bery game.  Dan  Emmett,  the  detective 
handling  the  case,  takes  an  interest  in 
Joan  and  when  she  finished  her  year  in 
prison,  offers  to  help  her.  She  makes 
a  game  uphill  fight  and  works  up  from 
a  position  in  a  department  store  to  an  > 
excellent  job  in  a  fashionable  antique 
store.  Here  she  meets  an  extremely  nice 
bov,  Stuart  Elliott,  who  falls,  in  love 
with  her.  Troubled  by  the  memory  of 
the  past,  Janet  asks  Emmett's  advice, 
and  the  latter  tells  her  to  get  married 
and  not  tell  her  husband  anything,  for 
three  years  Janet  is  ideally  happy.  Then 
Pelton  gets  out  of  jail  and  tries  to 
blackmauTOr.  He  takes  certain  of  her 
jewels  and  demands  a  large  sum  for 
then-  return.  Janet,  in  despair,  goes  to  | 
Emmett,  who  proves  that  it  was  his 
brains  that  won  him  his  position.  He 
finds  Curtis,  now  released,  and  informs 
him  casually  who  it  was  that  betrayed 
him  to  the  police  and  stole  his  girl. 
According  to  Emmett's  calculations, 
I  Curtis  kills  Pelton.  and  Emmett  returns 
the  jewelry  to  Janet  right  under  the 
I  nose  of  her  husband,  who  never  sus- 
pects a  thing. 

Apart  from  the  fine  acting  of  Joan 
Bennett,  the  film  is  interesting  for  its 
introduction  of  a  new  and  distinctly 
pleasing  player,  Douglas  Cosgrove.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  Mr.  Cos- 
grove,  but  we  hope  it  won't  be  the  last, 
for  he  handles  the  role  of  Ean  Emmett 
with  a  force,  a  subtle  humor  and  a  quiet 
resourcefulness  that  makes  that  altruis- 
tic detective  quite  the  most  engaging 
person  in  the  picture.  Miss  Bennett, 
looking  more  attractive  than  we  have 
I  ever  seen  her,  enters  into  her  part  with 
,  a  seriousness  and  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing that  show  a  real  interest  in 
her  work,  and  her  lighter  moments  are 
handled  with  genuine  ertjoyment.  Hardie 
Albright  is  most  likable  as  the  nice  af- 
fectionate young  husband.  C.  Henry 
Gordon  and  Owen  Moore  contribute  two 
excellent  criminal  characterizations,  Mr. 
Gordon's  being  the  more  effective.  The 
whole  production  is  nicely  handled  and 
attractively  photographed. — E.  L.  H. 


MR.  SLONIMSKY  IN  PA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Nicolas  Slonimsky  of  Boston,  indefatigable 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  extreme  radical 
composers,  has  brought  out  in  Paris  orchestral 
compositions  by  Americans  who  are  looked  on 
by"^  our  conservatives  a.s  wild -eyed  anarchists. 
He  thus  purposed  to  acquaint  Parisians  witjj 
contemporaneous  American  music.  But  the 
composers  represented  were  not  those  who  are 
regarded  by  their  fel!tOw-countrymen  as  leaders 
in  the  art,  nor  have  they  all  been  so  considered 
by  the  conductors  of  our  great  orchestras.  11 
Mr.  Slonimsky  had  chosen  a  composition  by 
Loeffler,  Hill;  one  of  Deems  Taylor's  suites, 
Foote's  suite,  or  music  by  some  who,  working 
along  traditional  lines,  have  nevertheless  shown 
taste,  technical  skill. and  a  suggestion  at  least 
of  individuality,  his  audience  in  Paris  would  now 
have  a  fairer  idea  of  what  Americans  are  doing 
in  the  art. 

Are  these  Parisians  to  be  blamed  if  they  say 
that  the  Amerioen  composers  thus  made  known 
to  them  are  restless  experimenters,  or  followers 
pt  Europeans  whose  position  in  the  musical  world 
is  not  yet  determined,  men  who  show  ingenuity 
chiefly  by  their  rhythmic  inventions  and  orches- 
tral tricks;  men  who  apparently  have  no  melodic 
gift,  or,  having  it,  disdain  it  for  the  tiresome 
repetition  and  transformation  of  an  insignificant 
pattern;  who  neglect  the  sensuous  charm  of 
stringed  instruments  and  put  their  trust  for 
startling  effects  in  combinations  of  wind  and 
percussion  choirs;  followers,  but  with_  unequal 
footsteps,  of  Stravinsky,  Prokofieff  and  certain 
continental  composers  of  whom  Hindemith  is  a 
prominent  example? 

It  may  be  true  that  old  rnusical  forms  are 
passing.  No  one  demands  that  a  composer  today 
should  make  a  fetish  of  the  sonata  form,  pro- 
vided he  show  skill  and  eloquence,  and  sends 
forth  music  that  charms  or  impresses  outside 
that  cast-iron  form.  How  many  of  those  now 
throwing  overboard  sane  rules,  traditions  of 
proved  worth— the  adventurous  and  daring  souls 
—have  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  art? 

They  may  say  that  they  are  writing  for  pos- 
terity. It  is  a  proud  boast,  but  posterity  is  an 
uncertain  audience.  The  great  composers  did 
not  say,  "Hang  the  age;  I'm  writing  for  the 
years  to  come."  They  wrote  because  there  was 
.Something  in  them  that  must  out.  They  enlarged 
or  modified  the  forms  accepted  in  their  own 
day,  still  preserving  harmonic  lines,  striving  for 
a  personal  expression  along  these  lines,  in  har- 
monic and  orchestral  invention  that  would 
bring  strength  and  beauty.  That  great  innovator 
Claude  Debussy,  trained  in  the  severe  school  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  did  not  turn  his  back 
on  what  he  had  learned;  he  utilized  it  as  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  outward  revelation  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  vision.s. 


WHITE  TOPPERS 

The  camera  "shot"  Edward  S.  Harkness 
he  was  leaving  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  London 
He  was  wearing  a  white  topper  with  a  surround- 
ing black  band-apparently  not  a  mournmg 
band-though  he  was  not  about  to  attend  a  race| 
or  join  a  coaching  party.  Well,  he  can  afford 
to  sport  a  white  topper,  whatever  the  hour  max 
be,  whatever  the  occasion. 

In  the  '60s  a  white  plug-hat  with  a  weed 
about  it  was  supposed  to  be  affected  only  by 
gamblers,  who  were  also  conspicuous  by  low 
cut  waistcoats  revealing  an  expanse  of  shn-t- 
front.  sometimes  ruffled,  with  an  enormous  £^a- 
mond  pin  blazing  in  the  centre.  Later  this 
species  of  hat  was  seen  on  tcp  of  a  coach.  It 
was  the  thing  to  wind  a  lady's  blue  veil  around 
the  hat. 

E.  ■v.  Lucas,  considering  the  dandy  in  a  re- 
cent essay,  remarks:  "Tlie  fact  remains  that 
fxcept  during  Ascot  week,  when  white  topper.v 
emerge  for  their  brief  moment  of  triumph,  a 
really  carefully  dressed  Londone.r  is  a  rarity." 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  white  toppers  were  once 
worn,  perhaps  they  are  still  worn,  at  prize- 
fights by  London  swells. 

When  did  the  white,  topper  first  appear? 
Who  was  the  first,  greatly  daring,  to  sport  on^ 
In  the  United  States?  Did  it  have  a  specifi- 
iiame?  There  was  a  hatter  Gibus;  hence  the 
gibus,  opera,  accordion,  crush  hat.  One  know.s 
why  the  bowler,  derby,  fedora  are  so  named. 
Then  there's  the  "shocking  bad  hat,"  too  often 
seen.  When  one  goes  to  a  slang-dictionary  there 
nrs  many  synonynis  for  hat,  some  unfit  for 
ladies'  ears. 


FORGOTTEN  PARAGRAPHIST 

When  there  is  mention  of  former  newspaper 
humorists,— the  Danbury  News  man,  the  Bur- 
lington Hawkeye  man,  the  paragraphers  at 
Boston,  at  Detroit,  in  New  Jersey  and  Texas,— 
George  D.  Prentice  of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
later  the  Courier-Journal,  is  forgotten,  yet  he 
was  a  power  in  his  daj',  politically  as  a  Whig, 
socially  as  a  foe  to  shams.  Vanity  Fair  m  a 
year  of  the  civil  war  caricatured  him  for  a  full 
page  in  the  act  of  writing  an  editorial:  in  one 
hand  was  a  pen;  in  the  other,  a  revolver. 

When  a  Democratic  editor  wrote  that  he 
wore  no  man's  collar.  Prentice  asked  if  he  had 
a  shirt.  Another,  serving  notice  that  he  would 
bite  and  scratch  in  a  fight,  suffered  from  the 
comment  that  he  thus  differed  from  most  in- 
sects which  bite  and  let  their  victims  .scratch.. 
A  newspaper  asked.  Should  women  be  hanged? 
"Certainly  not,"  said  Prentice,  "not  all  of  them. 
These  replies  in  their  day  excited  laughter. 

A  book  was  made  out  of  Prentices  sharp 
darts  and  his  wi-secracks  on  manners  and 
morals.  This  book  today  is  chiefly  of  historical 
Id  poUtical  interest.  His  ^omf  '^l^^YeTol 
invited  the  horsewhip  or  a  call  to  the  field  of 
honor.  Jesting  in  a  political  discussion  was  al 
serious  matter.  Manners  and  "loi-als  change 
with  the  years.  Humorous  commenU  on  pass 
ing  fads  and  fashions  seem  pointless,  laboied 
'  even  when  they  are  understandable^  Humor 
that  lives  must  be  associated  with  what  Carlyle 
was  fond  of  caUing  "the  eternal  verities. 


WASH  AND  BE  CLEAJN 

"The  material  available  for  the  Canadian 
census  is  likely  to  reveal  much  interesting  soci- 
ological data."  There  are  no  fewer  than  254 
questions  on  the  farm  schedule.  One  was:  "How 
many  farm  houses  with  bathrooms  and  run- 
ning water?"  This  question  might  have  been 
extended:  "How  many  dwelling  houses  of  those 
in  moderate  means  are  provided  with  a  bath- 
room?" 

In  New  England's  small  towns  and  villages, 
bathrooms,  rooms  with  set  tubs  and  running 
water,  were  not  common  in  the  years  of  the 
civil  war.  J.  banker,  for  instance,  who  had  been 
benefited  pecuniarily  by  that  war,  having  in- 
vested in  profitable  factories,  did  not  excite  the 
ridicule  or  envy  of  his  neighbors,  if  his  "man- 
sion" had  a  "mansard  roof"  and  his  lawn  was 
decorated  with  various  iron  animals;  but  if  it 
was  whispered  that  he  had  a  bathroom,  and 
if  he  dined  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  ho  was  ac- 
cused of  putting  on  airs,  even  if  it  were  known 
that  he  and  his  interesting  family  entered  the 
tub  only  on  Saturday  nights. 

Washing  oneself  in  farm  houses  along  the 
Connecticut  river  from  Northampton  up  to  the 
Canadian  line  was  a  matter  of  the  pum.p;  some- 
times the  kitchen  sink;  sometimes  the  horse 
trough.  Children  on  Saturday  night,  even  if 
they  had  tried  all  the  week  to  be  good,  were 
put  into  tubs  in  the  kitchen.  The  others 
scrubbec  themselves,  e.specially  hands  and  face, 
and  covered  more  superficial  area  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  meeting  house.  Longfellow's  black- 
smith was  wet  with  honest  sweat— though  the 
poet  mentions  only  his  brow— but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly clean  on  Sunday  when  he  rejoiced  to 
hear  his  daughter  piping  and  shrilling  in  the 
village  choir. 

At  present  there  is  the  bathroom  mania. 
No  longer  is  one,  common  room  sufficient,  ne- 
cessitating a  time  schedule  for  hurried  entrances 
and  leisurely  exits;  there  must  be  individual 
bathrooms.  If  a  citizen  wishes  to  rent  a  sea- 
side or  mountain  cottage  for  the  summer,  his 
wife  does  not  inquire  about  the  site,  the  view, 
the  distance  from  a  town,  postoffice,  ships, 
church,  physician,  undertaker:  "How  many 
bathrooms?"  Hotels  advertise  "Every  room  with 
a  bath";  often  "shower"  is  added.  European 
hotel-keepers  have  been  driven  to  the  provid- 
ing of  bathrooms  by  the  demands  of  American 
tourists.  In  conservative  London,  a  bathroom 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  traditional  tin  hat 
and  cans  of  water.  Messrs.  Newman  and  Holmes 
in  their  travelogues,  mentioning  hotels  where 
they  stopped,  emphasize  the  fact,  often  in  a  tone 
of  amazement:  "And  every  room  provided  with 
a  bath." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  Canadian  farm  houses.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  la  the  years  to  come  the  prosper- 
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HURSDAY.    JULY    !).  1931 

PEN  A!R  CONCERTS 
BEGIN  THIS  EVENING 


iedler's  Orchestra  to  Play  on 
The  Esplanade 


Music  lovers  hall  with  pleasure  the 
ipenlnK  tonight  of  the  third  season  of 
ipen  air  concerts  on  the  Charles  river  | 
^splanade  by  50  musicians  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  directed  by 
Arthur  Fiedler. 

The  concerts  will  begin  at  8:30 
o'clock  each  evening,  an  hour  earlier 
than  last  year,  and  will  last  until  about 
10  o'clock.  They  will  be  held  each 
evening,  except  Saturdays,  for  four ' 
weeks. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  for  ■ 
another  series  of  concerts,"  said  Mr. ; 
Fiedler  last  night  "and  I  expect  that  i 
it  will  prove  even  better  than  last  year. 
Boston's  esplanade  concerts  are  already 
being  discussed  all  over  the  country, 
according  to  numerous  letters  I  have  j 
received  from  prospective  vacationists  - 
asking  me  when  they  will  begin." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  co- 
operate in  donating  enough  money  to 
take  care  of  the  expense  of  putting  on 
the  concerts.    There  is,  of  course,  no 
collection  or  admission,  but  donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  Esplanade  Concert 
Fund  in  care  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  , 
Federal  street,  Boston.  j 
The  program  for  the  opening  tonight  i 
Is  as  follows:  I 
Hungarian  March,   "Rakoc^y,". ...  ^.Berlioz  I 

Suite.   "Peer  Gynt"  Grieg:  ' 

Mornlnfc-  Mood.  Anitra's  Dance 
111  the  Hall  of  tha  Mountain  Kinp 

To  a  Water  Lily  MacDowell 

Overture  to  "Taiinhauser."  Wacner 

INTEKVAL 

Fantasia.  "Carmen,"  Eizet 

At  Dawninf:   Cadman-Herbert  i 

'•Roses  from  the  South."  Waltzes.  .Strauss 
"Stars  and   Stripes  Forever."  Sousa 

NEW  OWEN  DAVIS  PLAY 
PRODUCED  ATLAKEWOOD 

With  a  laundry  as  the  setting  of  his 
latest  play,  Owen  Davis  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  gang  rule  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  "Just  to  Remind  You,"'  which 
was  given  its  premiere  on  July  6  by  the 
Lakewood  Players  at  Lakewood,  Me. 
The  new  play  will  be  presented  in  New 
York  next  month  with  Paul  Kelly  in 
the  leading  role  in  which  he  is  now  ap- 
pearing at  Lakewood.  Staged  by  Mel- 
ville Burke  and  with  the  other  leading 
parts  played  by  Sylvia  Field  and'  Owen 
Davis,  Jr.,  the  play  proves  to  be  a  grim 
indictment  of  existing  political  corrup- 
tion and  graft.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  gang  rule  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  with  the  reaction  of  the 
ordinary  citizens  to  graft  and  corrup-i 
tion.  In  it  Davis  makes  a  plea  to 
arouse  citizens  to  the  menace  of  gang 
demands  and  to  stir  again  the  almost 
lost  feeling  for  law  and  authority. 

Jim  Alden,  the  owner  of  a  laundlry  on 
a  side  street  in  New  York,  refuses  to 
turn  over  part  of  his  monthly  profits 
to  grafters  for  protection.  He  wants  to 
go  his  own  way  peacably  and  undis- 
turbed. As  a  result  his  place  Is  bombed, 
his  machines  wrecked  and  he  is  Anally 
murdered.  The  satiric  finish  shows  Al- 
den d.ving  while  across  the  street  a 
crooked  judge  is  reciting  the  Gettysburg 
atfdress  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
schoolhouse.  In  the  supporting  cast  for 
the  try-out  are  such  names  as  Mary 
Phillips,  Peg  Entwhi£tle,  Gladys  Hurl- 
burt,  Jessamine  Newcombe.  Suzanne 
Willa,  Thurston  Hall.  ■Wallis  Clark 
iHarland  Tucker,  Houston  Richards' 
Harold  Moffet,  'William  Carey,  Robert 
iHudson,  Frank  McDonald,  Tom  Tem- 
pest, William  Barry,  Humphrey  Bogart 
land  Paul  Anglin. 


quciii    ,1  I    'U''  direction  Is  so  lelhiiiRir. 

,tli;il  .  i-  tlie  actors  striving  f'aii- 
ticall,v  and  not  always  successfully  to 
force  some  life  into  their  parts.  The  di- 
rector, Edward  Goodman,  wa.s  given 
three  excellent  players,  Paul  Lukas. 
Kli-Einor  Boardman  and  Geoffrey  Kerr, 
iiui  even  with  that  help  he  seemed 
11 ;  raid  to  let  the  story  move,  and  as  a 
1  .Milt  the  audience  was  able  to  antici- 

ijiate  everything  long  before  it  hap- 
pened. Pace  is  as  vital  a  quality  to  the 
screen  as  it  is  to  the  stage,  and  it  is 

[chiefly  from  its  absence  that  "Women 
Love  Once"  suffers. 

Julien  Fields,  a  fair  to  middling  ar- 
tl.st,  is  urged  by  his  wife.  Helen,  to 
leave  her  and  their  child,  Janet,  for  « 
time  in  order  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 

Ij  rich  Mrs.  Dahlgren  to  go  abroad  and 
'[.study  painting.   In  a  year  he  returns 
■completely  changed;  restless,  filled  with 
jl  ideas  of  "freedom"  and  the  disincllna- 
L  tion  to  work,    Helen  suffers  him  pa- 
tiently, finding  excuses  for  hi.s  behavior 
when  Allen  Greenough,  a  rich  young 
bachelor,  begs  her  to  leave  Julien  and 
marry  him.    Loving  her  husband,  de- 
spite the  scandal  of  his  relations  with 
Mrs.  Dahlgren,  Helen  makes  a  last  ef- 
fort to  prove  to  herself  that  Julien 
loves  her  by  showing   him  valuablt 
jewelry  given  her  by  Allen.  Since  Ju- 
lien shows  no  sign."}  of  jealousy,  she 
rushes   from   the    house,    followed  by 
.small  Janet,  who  is  run  over  and  badly 
liurt.   Reunited  by  the  child's  danger, 
Ij  Helen  and  Julien  are  about  to  part  for 
good — Julien  feels  that  Helen  will  be 
far  better .  off  with  Greenough — when 
Janet  takes  a  turn  for  the  wor.se  and 
dies.  This  finally  brings  them  to  a  re- 
alization that  they  love  each  other  still 
1  and  that  a  new  start  is  possible. 

This  is  a  comparatively  simple  plot, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  in  the  telUng; 
the  deliberate  pace  weakened  the  cli- 
maxes, and  the  only  live  moment  was 
when  Helen  tried  to  rou.se  her  hus- 
band's jealousy  and  failed.  Paul  Lukas, 
mere  handicapped  by  the  role  of  the 
unsympathetic  Julien  than  he  was  by 
that  of  the  stool  pigeon  in  "The  Vice 
Squad."  struggled  manfully  to  win  un- 
derstanding, if  not  sympathy,  for  the  > 
cliaracter  he  portrayed.    It  was  an  im-  , 
po.ssibly  difficult  assignment,  however,  | 
and   Paramount  should  never  in   the  | 
world  have  made  him  take  the  part.  If  ! 
Mr.  Lukas  is  to  be  a  star — and  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  not— 
he  must  be  given  a  different  sort  of  ; 
role:  good  romantic  actors  should  not' 
be  asked  to  play  cads.  Eleanor  Board- 
man,  barring  a  certain  wavering  be- 
tween. English  and  American  accents, 
was  sincere,  charming  and  appropriately 
tragic  as  the  deserted,  long-suffering 
wife.    Given  a  different  sort  of  .story 
she  and  Mr.  Lukas  might  make  an  ex- 
cellent   combination.     Geoffrey  Kerr 
good  looking  and  very  British,"  wa.s  al- 
most too  likable  a  lover  for  him  to  lose 
his  lady.  ELK 


METROPOLITAN 
"Women  Love  Once" 

An   a)l-(alk!ne  screen   drama   a'danled  h^ 
AkiMs  Jioni  her  play  entilled  ■'Daddv  V 
i^one  A-Hnnlinsr':  directed  hy  Edward  fti,o<l 
man  and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the 
ilollownitr  ^nft : 

&"'•»   Fields  »r\  Paul  T,„U,,s 

g;'c"  F.Plda  Eleanor  Boanlnian 

Hester  Dahlsrren  ..  .\  )J:  Juliette  Coniiii.n 

Allen  Greenough.... X.ii  Geoffrey  K^ii 

LiiSi,   V"  Judith  W..,„ 

Th»^'.,J' .Marilyn  Knowi.i,., 
Oscar   Claude  Kn 


.Misha  Aiici 


There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding 
film  versions  of  stage  plays,  nor  would 
one  so  desire,  save  that  the  plays  seem 
to  lose  out  rather  badly  on  the  screen. 
"Daddy's  Gone  a-Huntlng."  Zoe  Akins's 
famous  drama  about  a  well  meaning 
husband  with  the  artistic  temperament 
and  the  desire  to  be  free,  is  now  show- 
ing at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  under 
the  guise  of  "Women  Love  Once,"  and 
the  10  years  that  have  passed  since  it 
was  first  seen  on  Broadway  do  not  seem 
to  hnv-  made  it  any  fresher.  It  still 
moments,  but  they  are  infre- 


"The  Man  in  Possession" 

^  An  all-tall5ing:  screen  comedy  adapted  by 
Sarah  Y.  Mason  from  the  play  of  the  same 
iiarne  by  Capt.  H.  M.  Harwood:  additional 
dialogue  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  Saiah  Y. 
Mason:  directed  by  Sam  Wood  and  presented 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  following- 
cast  : 

Raymond  Dabney   Robert  Montgomery 

Crystal  Wetherby  Irene  Purcell 

V'^ra.   Charlotte  Greenwood 

Mr,  Dabney   C.  Aubrey  Smith 

Mrs-  Dabney   Ber.vl  Mercer 

Claude  Dabney   Reginald  Owen 

Sir  Chai-les  Cartwright  Alan  Mowbray 

Esther^  Maude  Eburne 

A  sheriff  Forrest  Harvey 

A  butcher   Yorke  Sherwood 

With  every  picture  he  makes,  Robert 
Montgomery  is  demonstrating  how 
thoroughly  he  deserves  to  be  a  star.  His 
latest  vehicle,  "The  Man  in  Possession," 
now  showing  at  Loew's  State  Theatre,  is 
one  of  the  most  genuinely  amusing  and  | 
Well  acted  screen  comedies  that  has 
come  this  way  in  a  long  time.  Seen 
here  earlier  in  play  form,  with  Leslie 
Banks  and  Isabel  Jeans  in  the  role  of 
amateur  bailiff  and  impecunious  lady, 
the  story  loses  little  or  nothing  when 
transferred  to  the  screen.  Most  of  the 
original  dialogue  has  been  retained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  juicy  bits  of 
repartee  that  the  studio  thought  better 
to  leave  out.  Their  omission  is  scarcely 
noticed,  for  the  audience  is  busy  from 
start  to  finish  chuckling,  smiling  or 
laughing  outright.  The  subject,  if  you 
'are  very  prudish,  may  seem  a  trifle 
risque,  but  handled  throughout  with  gay 
humor,  it  becomes  exceedingly  pleasing 
entertainment. 

Raymond  Dabney,  younger  son  of  a 
very  straight-laced,  middle  class  Eng- 
lish family,  finds  his  father  and  brother 
not  at  all  glad  to  see  him  when  he  gets 
jout  of  jail,  where  he  spent  a  year  for 
i  selling  a  car  before  he  finished  paying 
;for  it.   They  offer  him  money  to  leave 
I  England,  but  he  prefers  to  stay  and 
work.    His  first  job  is  that  of  sheriff's 
'officer  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Crystal 
Wetherby,  a  very  pretty  widow  whose 
^  creditors  are  making  life  very  difficult 
and  who  plans  to  marry  Raymond's 
I  brother,  Claude,  believing  him  very  rich. 


Raymond  Is  planted  in  her  nouse  iriff 
very  evening  that  Crystal  is  having  the 
Dabneys  to  dinner,  and  she  presses  him 
into  service  as  butler.  His  aghast  fam- 
ily cannot  conceive  what  he  is  doing 
and  leave  In  confusion  shortly  after 
dinner.  Raymond,  greatly  taken  by  the 
charming  Crystal,  manages  to  put  off 
an  ardent  admirer.  Sir  Charles  Cart- 
wright,  and  passes  a  very  delightful 
evening  In  Ci-ystal's  company.  The 
next  day  he  disposes  of  Claude  by  tell- 
ing him  that  Crystal  is  heavily  in  debt, 
and  accepts  his  passage  money  and  a 
sizeable  sum  for  leaving  the  country. 
Crystal  refuses  Sir  Charles's  proposal  of 
marriage  and  accepts  Raymond,  who 
now  reveals  his  true  Identity,  instead. 

It  is  light,  frothy  and  amusing  stuff, 
which  cannot  be  done  full  justice  in  a 
brief  synopsis.  Perhaps  the  best  mo- 
ment in  the  picture  was  the  appalled 
Dabney's  recognition  of  Raymond  in  the 
guise  of  Crystal's  butler,  but  the  scene 
In  which  the  chatty  little  bailiff  gives 
Raymond  his  Instructions  was  almost 
equally  good.  Robert  Montgomery  took 
full  advantage  of  his  many  opportuni- 
ties and  gave  an  excellent  performance 
— h2  avoided  an  excess  of  clowning,  but 
was  very  funny,  none  the  less,  and  he 
did  not  seem  afraid  to  make  the  few 
serious ,  moments  seriously.  As  the 
charming  Crystal,  who  lived  by  her  wits 
and  her  suitors,  Irene  Purcell  was  most 
attractive,  while  lacking  the  necessary 
sophistication  and  worldliness  to  make 
the  character  plausible.  Charlotte 
Greenwood  was  better  than  usual  as 
Ci-ystal's  sharp-tongued,  sensible  maid, 
Clara,  and  Forrest  Harvey  provided 
much  ■  amusement  as  the  polite  little 
bailiff.  The  rest  of  the  cast,  which  In- 
cluded C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Beryl  Mercer, 
Reginald  Owen  and  and  Alan  Mowbray, 
proved  quite  satisfactory.       E,  L.  H. 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Night  Nurse" 

An  all-talkinp  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett  from  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  liy  Dora  Macy:  directed  by  Will- 
iam A,  Wellman  and  presented  by  Warner 
Brothers  with  the  followine:  cast: 

Lora  Hart  Barbara  Stanwyck 

Mortie   Ben  Lyon 

Maloney   Joan  Blondell 

Nick,  the  chauffeur  Clark  Gable 

Dr.  Ranker  Ralfe  Harolde 

Dr   Bell   Charles  Winninger 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Blanche  Friderici 

Mrs.  Richey   'Vera  Lewis 

Miss  Dillon  Charlotte  Merriam  1 

Interne  i*-  ■  ■  ■  Edward  Nu&ent  | 

At  the  Uptown  and  Olympia  thea- 
tres for  the  current  week  may  be  seen 
a  picture  entitled  "Night  Nurse,"  that 
for  all  its  melodramatic  impossibilities 
is  always  entertaining  and  contains  be- 
sides some  genuine  excitfement.  It  is 
not  hard  to  fathom  the  deliberately 
sensational  intentions  of  the  author, 
Dora  Macy,  whose  novel,  barely 
skimmed  through,  gives  evidence  of  be- 
ing loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  more 
extraordinary  episodes  than  even  a  mo- 
tion picture  could  accommodate  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  film, 
however,  omits  some  of  Miss  Macy's 
ideas  and  introduces  one  or  two  of  its 
own,  no  less  exciting  if  a  bit  more  ab- 
surd. It  is  a  peculiarly  brutal  sort  of 
story,  containing  more  than  its  share 
of  bullying,  of  women  and  snarling  ug- 
liness, contributed  largely  by  that  ex- 
pert snarler  and  bullier,  Clark  Gable. 
Yet  granting  all  this,  we  can  honestly 
say  that  we  were  never  bored  and  found 
that  excellent  acting — of  which  there 
was  a  liberal  amount — can  make  up  for 
other  deficiencies. 

Lora  Hart,  a  pleasant,  courageous.  In- 
dependent girl,  enters  a  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  nurse.  Pass- 
Ing  through  the  rigors  of  the_  training 


course,  she  is  assigned  to  her  first  case 
and  finds  herself  in  trouble  up  to  her 
neck.  She  takes  night  duty  in  the  home 
of  a  wealthy  widow,  Mrs.  PhiUp  Richey, 
to  care  for  two  little  children  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  One  night  in  the 
house  shows  her  an  appalling  condition 
of  affairs.  Mrs.  Richey,  stiU  young  and 
pretty,  is  drinking  herself  crazy,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  chauffeur,  Nick. 
The  children  are  slowly  dying  from 
lack  of  nourislmient  and  forbidden  to 
see  their  mother.  Dr.  Ranger,  a  shady 
practitioner  in  charge  of  their  case,  is 
in  league  -with  Nick.  They  plan  to  let 
the  children  die,  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Richie  may  have  full  charge  of  the 
trust  fluid  left  them  by  their  father, 
which  will  then  pass  into  their  hands. 
Lora,  aghast  at  such  cruelty,  tries  to 
interfere,  only  to  have  Ranger  threaten 
her  with  the  finish  of  her  career.  Con- 
sulting with  Dr.  Bell,  formerly  ia  charge 
of  the  children,  she  decides  to  fight  the 
dastardly  attempt  at  the  risk  of  her  own 
safety. 

In  fulfilling  this  disinterested  scheme 
Lora  is  aided  by  Mortie,  a  delightfully 
happy-go-lucky  bootlegger  for  whom  she 
has  done  a  great  favor.  Mortie  it  is  who 
obtains  large  quantities  of  milk  at  mid- 
night to  give  the  sickest  of  the  children 
a  milk  bath;  Mortie  it  is  who  finds  Dr. 
Bell  when  he  is  most  needed;  Mortie  it 
is  who  saves  Lora  and  Dr.  Bell  from 
Nick's  brutalizing  and  finally  gets  rid 
;of  that  nasty  individual  by  speaking 
!to  a  couple  of  friends.  In  the  end  he 
land  Lora  both  get  their  reward,  while 
,one  presumes  that  the  children  are 


pid  mother. 

How  accurate  the  hospital  scones 
were  is  not  for  to  say,  but  they  had 
a  grim  Impersonalness,  a  stripped  and 
dramatic  conviction  that  made  them 
seem  very  real.  We  recall  particularly 
the  sequence  In  which  a  patient  dies 
under  ether  during  an  operation.  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck,  in  the  title  role,  gives  a 
fine  porlormance,  bringing  out  all  sides 
of  Lora  Hart's  character  and  forcing 
yoti  to  cheer  for  her  courage  and  per- 
sistence. Ben  Lyon's  Mnrtie  Is  the 
best  thing  we  have  yet  seen  him  do;  a 
breezy,  cheeriul,  completely  natural 
performance.  Clark  Gable  offered  an- 
other of  his  sinister  brutes  and  Ralfe 
Harolde  was  strlnklngly  effective  in  the 
role  of  the  degenerate  Dr.  Ranger.  An- 
other excellent  bit  of  work  was  Joan 
Blondell's  slangly  damsel,  Lora's  room- 
mate in  the  hospital.  For  the  direction 
we  congratulate  William  Wellman. 

E.  L.  H. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"A  Woman  of  Experience" 

An  all-talkinr  screen  drama  adapted  Ir 
John  Farrow  from  his  own  story:  directed 
by  Harry  Joe  Brown  and  presented  by 
R-K-0  Pathe  with  the  Jo.'Jowinif  cast: 

Elsa   Helen  Twelvetrees 

Karl   William  Bakewell 

Capt.  Otto  von  Lichstein  Lew  Cody 

Katio   za.Su  Pitts 

Maj.  HuETh  Schmidt  H.  B.  Warner 

Capt.  Muller   C.  Heni-y  Gordon 

Hans   Franklin  P.\nE-borii 

Countess  Rynyi   Nance  O'Neil 

A  General   Georire  Fawccit 

A  Red  Cross  Nurse  Bertha  Mann 

A  Colonel   William  Tooker 

A  Colonel   A.'.fred  Hickman 

Capt,  Kurt  von  Hausen  Edward  Earle 

Brunck   Max  Wcizmaii 


I 


Forbidden  to  glorify  gangsters  and 
gunmen,  the  films  have  returned  to  the 
always  safe  and  popular  plan  of  glorify- 
ing the  courtesan  who  turns  spy  for 
her  country's  sake  and  in  so  doing  is 
forced  to  give  up  the  man  she  loves. 
Combine  Camille  and  Mata  Harl  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  have  some- 
thing which  Will  appeal  to  the  more 
sentimental  members  of  your  audience, 
presuably  the  ladies— although  this 
popular  fallacy  has  never  been  proved. 
In  "A  Woman  of  Experience,"  rtiow  cur- 
rent at  the  New  B.  Keith  Theatre, 
the  wistful  Helen  Twelvetrees  follows 
the  course  mapped  out  by  many  prede- 
cessors, most  recently  of  all  by  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  in  "IDshonored."  While 
Miss  Twelvetrees  is  smeet  and  appeal- 
ing, she  is  hardly  the  sort  to  play  this 
kind  of  part;  one  is  not  convinced  that 
a  girl  of  her  appearance  would  have  the 
strength  of  character  or  the  nerve  to 
follow  so  hazardous  an  occupation. 
There  is  also  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
she  has  been  made  up  and  photographed 
to  her  distinct  disadvantage;  her  eye- 
brows are  pencilled  at  too  sharp  an 
angle  for  beauty,  and  the  eye  catches 
more  than  once  the  strong  suggestion,  of 
a  double  chin. 

To  the  photographer  goes  the  praise 
for  the  outstanding  achievement  con- 
nected with  the  production.  The  camera 
ha.s  been  used  with  full  appreciation  of 
its  possibilities  in  telling  a  story  with 
the  greatest  possible  artistic  and 
dramatic  effect.  There  are  many  lovely 
scenes,  such  as  the  duel  in  the  gray, 
misty  dawn,  and  others  in  which  the 
spoken  word  is  dispensed  with  in  favor 
of  the  visual  image  alone.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  there  had  been  a 
more  original  story  as  a  foundation  to 
serve  as  foundation  for  this  technical 
excellence.    Things  begin  in  'Vienna  in 

I  war  time;  Elsa,  a  girl  of  the  streets, 
refused  the  opportunity  to  act  as  nurse, 
is  ofTered  the  chance  to  serve  as  a  spy 
by  trapping  a  suspected  officer,  Otto 
von  Lichstein.  Instead,  she  falls  in 
love  with  a  young  naval  lieutenant,  Karl 
yon  Runyl,  and  forgets  her  mission. 
When  he  asks  her  to  marry  him  sha 
refuses,  sending  him  off  to  his  duty. 
Once  he  is  gone  she  remembers  her 
task;  she  lives  with  Lichtstein  and  ob- 
tains evidence  of  his  treachery,  but  her 
purpose  is  discovered  and  Lichtstein 
shoots  her  before  committing  suicide 

Karl,  returning  a  hero,  wishes  to 
marry  Elsa  and  his  mother,  who  had 
opposed  the  Idea,  gives  In  when  sha 
learns  that  Elsa,  cw'ing  to  her  injury, 
has  but  six  months  more  to  live.  Helen 
Twelvetrees,  sometimes  too  painfully 
sweet,  plays  Elsa  seriously  and  plain- 
tively. Wilham  Bakewell,  handicapped 
one  felt,  by  the  conventionality  of  his* 
part,  made  a  likable  Karl.  As  the 
treacherous  Von  Lichtstein,  Lew  Cody 
was  satisfactory,  while  H.  B.  Warner 
and  C.  Hem-y  Gordon  appeared  briefly 
but  to  advantage  as  two  very  military 
gentlemen.  l_ 
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GREAT  ARE  THE  MYTHS! 


disappeared  from  English  comedies,  but  he  is 
no  longer  drawn  from  contemporaneous  life. 
That  a  dude  could  be  heroic  was  shown  in  the 
world  war.  If  he  left  a  trench  alive,  he  was 
sobered;  he  no  longer  dressed  with  scrupulous 
care.  It  is  doubtful  whether  best-dressers  of 
Chicago  still  don  sunset  or  omelette  waistcoats. 
.Another  descendant  of  the  "Lost  Dauphin  They  would  be  too  attractive  targets  for  gun- 
of  France"— his  granddaughter,  now  living  in  men.  Have  not  crashes  in  the  New  York  stock 
Florida,  who  can  be  produced  with  the  con-  market  chastened  the  brokers  and  enlarged  the 
firming  documents  in  her  hand  by  Mrs.  Made-  sale  of  ready-made  garments,  the  hand-me- 
line  Buchanan  Gill,  is  announced  as  the  "social  downs?  As  for  the  Bostonian— yesterday,  today 
leader  at  Clearwater"  of  that  state.  and  forever!    One  reads  that  in  London  the 

It  was  in  the  fifties  that  an  article  appear-  particular  in  dress  are  only  the  managers  of 
Ing  In  Putnam's  Magazine  excited  wide  at-  great  hotels,  "whose  attire,  composed  of  black 
tention:  '  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us?"  The  tall  coat,  white  slip  and  striped  trousers,  almost 
author,  whose  researches  and  suppositions  were  amounts  to  livery  and  carries  a  strong  hymeneal 
afterward  published  in  book  form,  endeavored  suggestion."  Even  a  Harley  street  surgeon  has 
to  prove  that  the  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  prison,  been  seen  entering  a  nursing  home  in  plus-fours, 
but  was  brought  to  the  United  States,  cared  for  So  Mr.  Lucas  informs  us,  and  suggests  that 
by  Indians,  until  he  became  a  clergyman  by  English  clergymen  In  Switzerland  "may  declina 
the  name  of  Williams.  The  portrait  showed  a  from  a  standard  of  decorous  raiment." 
typically  Bourbon  face.  Talleyrand,  it  was 
said,  when  he  was  in  this  country  visited  this 
clergyman  and  was  "deeply  affected."  The 
clergyman  made  no  attempt  to  substantiate 
the  claim  made  in  his  behalf. 

There  have  been  other  Dauphins  who  in- 
vited the  investigation  of  the  curious  and  had 
beliej|ers  in  their  right  to  the  Frejich  throne. 




A  DESCENDANT  OF  — " 


Qeaxi'^i  t^m,  Trbpse  f1a,im-^  were  sesously  co£l- 


Tlie  announcement  w^as  made  a  few  days  ago 
of  the  betrothal  of  a  young  lady,  who  "traces 
her  lineage  to  Pocahontas,  her  sixth  great 
grandmother."  There  was  great  surprise  in 
France  at  the  large  number  of  English  and 
American  families  who  proved  their  descent 
sidered  by  more  than  one  government,  served  from  the  companions  of  William  the  Conqueror 
as  the  hero  of  a  novel  by  Jules  Lemaitre.  and  were  thus  able  to  take  part  at  the  recent 

The  story  of  the  Dauphin,  that  of  the  Man  celebrations  at  Falaise. 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  that  of  Caspar  Hauser—  "Companions"?  There  are  any  number  of 
these  will  no  doubt  excite  discussion  for  years  persons  in  this  country  who  have  purchased 
to  come.  For  a  long  time  Spaniards  believed  jamUv  trees  showing  their  descent  from  William 
that  one  of  their  kings  was-  not  slain  in  battle,  the  Conqueror  and  his  mother,  Arlotta 
although  his  death  is  a  matter  of  history.  There 


are  some  today  who  insi.st  that  Marshal  Ney 


name  of  etymological  interest — or  from  Charle 

,    ^  ,  ^  ,                „,  ,    ,       ^,   .  ,    magne;  while  It  is  now  evident  that  the  May 

was  not  shot  to  death  after  Waterloo;  that  he           v„.„,,„v,t  +„  ^^^^             „„,,  u 

,   .  ,                         ,  '              flower  brought  to  the  colony  enough  passengers 

escaped  to  one  of  our  southern  states — some  ^  o.,^  tv,„  +  ;  <.  ♦ 

\^  -^.T        ^               u      i,.-   to  nil  the  one  cabin  and  the  tourist  staterooms 

say  Georgia,  others  North  Carolina— where  this      „  t^„.,.„n    n    ^■  tr  t 

..    .         .   of  a  transatlantic  liner.   Yet  a  wise  man  has 


gallant  warrior,  as  a  schoolmaster,  taught  the 
young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  thus  preserving  his 
military  spirit.  Great  are  the  myths!  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  accept  them. 


BEST  DRESSERS 


said:  "In  looking  up  ancestors,  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  go  back  beyond  one's  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather." 

There  are  some  who  in  private  life  and  con- 
versation will  not  come  down  from  their  family 
trees,  though  some  of  the  branches  are  rotten. 
They  i^mind  one  of  our  ancestors  and  kinsfolk 
who  threw  cocoanuts  on  the  heads  of  those 
passing  below,  by  their  supercilious  treatment 
E.  V.  Lucas,  who  studies  mankind  from  a  of  the  thousand  "nobodies."    Neither  V/illiamI 
club  window  as  well  as  on  the  sidewalk,  on  the  Conqueror  nor  Charlemagne  was  of  blame-} 
the  open  road,  wherever  men  do  congregate,  less  life,,  careful  as  to  mates  and  immediate' 
declares  that  dandyism  is  dead.    "Dudes  are  descendants.    Pocahontas  was  in  truth  a  noble  I 
extinct,  except  possibly  in  the  Negro  states  and  dame.    Her  descendants  have  reason  to  boast  { 
the  Harlem  district  of  New  York,  and  the  dude's  thg^  they  are  of  Virginia's  first  f^-nilie.?. 
English  correlative,  the  masher,  is  a  dodo,  too;  r 
and  at  the  moment  we  have  not  in  our  slang  | 
any  word  to  serve  as  an  equivalent." 

Is  negligence  in  dress  a  result  of  the  world' 
war;  a  result  noticeable  in  more  than  one, 
country?  Dandyism  in  the  United  States  was 
seen  at  its  spectacular  height  In  New  York.: 
The  prodigious,  howling  swell  was  described  by 
Charles  Astor  Bristed  in  his  account  of  the 


H0WTHe7  WRITE 


A  P  Herbert  of  Punch,  author  o£  amusing 
verse  and  that  delightful  novel  "The  Water 
Gipsies,"  returning  from  a  trip  to  AustraUa 

.......  .....  ^.....^      told  a  reporter  that  he  could  ^f^^^ 

upper  ten  thousand;  pictured  in  the  Vanity  Fair  shipboard,  where  he  is  away  from  t^^^  '^eiepnone, 
of  the  sixties,  later  in  Puck,  Judge  and  Life.j  •    .so  he  brou=.i. 


It  IS  doubtful  If  Boston  ever  gloried  in  a  full 
blown  type.  Artemus  Ward  told  a  story  of  a 
man  of  "Boston  dressing"  who  out  West  in  the 
•sixties  was  horsewhipped  until  he  agreed  to  go 
into  the  brush  in  search  of  his  hired  mules 
that  had  strayed.  Just  what  was  this  "Boston 
dressing"?  The  Bostonian  was  known  abroad  by 
hLs  shawl,  which  in  the  sixties  served  as  an  ^   

overcoat;  but  was  not  his  dress  rather  sober?  ^j^Qut  the  writing  habits  of  authors:  how  some 
There  have  been  country  dudes,  whose  clothes  ^^^^  country,  as  Miss  Millay,  described 
were  as  extravagant  as  those  of  Pendennis's  °  ^^^.j  ^^^^  ..stm  one  of  the  major  gods  of 
rival,  Mr.  Sam  Huxter.  This  type  of  dandy  was         ^^.^..^        basement  poets,"  but  though  she 

to  Via  faifcn  eeriniislv.   tv^^  rfav-timp.  wearing  a  tweed 

and 

husband  in 


Visits  and  other  interruptions,  so  he  brou_ 
with  him  an  operetta  and  a  new  novel.  But 
there  is  the  wireless;  there  is  that  nuisance  the 
life  of  the  Ship,"  male  or  female,  there  is  al- 
ways a  bore  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 
If  Mr  Herbert  locked  himself  in  his  staterocm. 
he  could  have  "sported  his  oak"  in  London  or 
in  some  EngUsh  village.  „,,iH<.r, 
An   entertaining   article   could   be  written 


not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

It  was  said  in  the  seventies  that  the  best 
dressed  American  was  a  New  York  stock  broker. 
As  he  was  the  best  dressed,  he  could  not  have 
been  a  dude.  A  dude's  taste  was  admired, 
perhaps  copied,  only  by  fellow-dudes  or  would-be 
dudes.  Disraeli  in  his  younger  years  displayed 
execrable  taste.  Would  Beau  Brummel  and  his 
friends  of  the  Regency  now  strut  in  the  street 
without  exciting  laughter?  No  doubt  there  was 
dandyism  in  the  selection  and  wearing  of  armor. 
Was  Osric,  speaking  with  Hamlet,  a  dude,  or 


writes  sonnets  in  the  day-time  wearing  a 
dress   and   sweater,   she   dines  formally 
dresses  carefully  alone  with  her 
their  mountainside  farmhouse. 

Some  are  inspired  by  the  sight  of  fields  and 
the  chatter  of  birds.  Others  must  sit  in  a  city 
room  with  blank  walls;  the  noise  without  only 
sets  their  mental  wheels  a-whirring.  Tobacco 
is  indispensable  to  some,  even  whan  they  wn,e 
against  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by  women.  If 
Addison  had  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end  of  a 
table    and    refreshed    himself  walking 


v^owo,  ..K-"'-"'B    —- -       ■  ,        ,         table    and    reirssnea    luniijcii  «<>i.v...e, 

only  affected  in  3Pe-|^^^The-  a-   remendou,  l-g^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^  ,  paper  for  the 


dandies  in  the  novels  of  Balzac  and  Bulwer. 
Every  one  respected  that  setter  of  fashions  forj 
men.  Count  d'Orsay,  who  did  not  believe  in] 
standardization,  but  encouraged  his  tailor,  Blin- 
dem,  to  fit  a  coat  to  the  individuality  of  the 
clierit;  while  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  who  wrote  a; 
book  on  dandyism,  in  addition  to  his  novels  and 
polemical  articles,  wore  the  most  astonishing 
costumes 

The  heavy  swell,  the  "silly  ass 


Spectator,   Schiller   kept  rotten   apples   m  a 
drawer  of  his  desk  to  stimulate  his  fancy,  and 
of  a  bathrobe,  drank  great 
If  some  can  work 


Balzac,  in  a  sort 
draughte  of  strong  coffee. 

only  at  night,  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  wTote  his! 
notes  to  the  gospels  before  breakfas.  in  the, 
summer  house  of  his  garden.  If  one  must  wa:t| 
till  the  spirit  moves  him,  another,  like  Anthony  j 
"  has  not  yeti  rroUope,  *eeps  regular  hours,  writes  a  self-al- 

(otlea  nunio.il  ui  r.^.—  — 


in  the  mrddle~df  a  sentence,  as  a  jaooier  arops 
his  tools  the  moment  the  whistle  blows. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  visit  a  for- 
eign place  to  describe  it  vividly.  The  elder 
Dumas  is  a  brilliant  example.  The  composer 
Auber  never  went  far  from  his  boulevard  cafe.i 
yet  his  music  for  the  market  scene  in  "Masa- 
niello"  Is  strikingly  Neapolitan  in  spirit  and  in 
color.  Thornton  Wilder  never  saw  Peru  or  any 
one  of  its  bridges.  To  an  author  of  lively  imag- 
ination how  a  country  or  town  actuaUy  looks 
is  not  so  important  as  how  it  should  look.  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac's  description  of  the  moon  and 
its  inhabitants  when  he  had  his  great  adven- 
ture is  more  realistic  than  many  a  traveller's 
account  of  life  on  a  South  Sea  island;  Capt. 
Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  more  in  the  Academy  of 
Cagado  than  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Robinson  stroll- 
ing through  the  buildines  at  Harvard  or  Yale. 

The  most  fanciful  .  Ithors  may  be  the  most 
matter-of-fact  in  then  Ijnethods.  The  eyes  of 
the  contemporary  poei  I  do  not  roll  in  a  fine 
frenzy.  If  he  become,  1  excited  it  is  when  a 
magazine  returns  his  m  jnuscript;  when  a  pub- 
lisher refuses  even  to  look  at  his  volume  of 
poems,  saying:  "Yru  know,  my  dear  sir,  that 
poetry  is  a  'drudge'  in  the  market,"  smiling  of- 
fensively at  his  own  feeble  jest 

HITCH-HIKING 

"The  American  Automobile  Association  is  to 
make  a  vigorous  fight  against  what  is  reported 
as  an  effort  to  mobilize  'hitch-hikers'  into  a  na- 
tional organization." 

Probably  the  first  hitch-hikers  were  country 
boys,  whose  technique  was  imperfect.  It  was 
their  delight  in  winter,  nodding  to  the  driver 
of  a  wood-sled,  to  run  along  its  side  and  swing 
themselves  up  by  one  of  the  stakes  standing  at 
the  end.  Thus  they  would  ride  as  far  as  the 
spirit  moved  them. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  then  peaceful  New 
England  villages  for  a  man  driving  a  buggy, 
carryall  or  wagon,  to  bow  pleasantly  to  those 
also  driving,  whether  he  knew  them  or  not  This 
was  the  courtesy  of  the  road.  And  if  there  were 
a  vacant  seat  he  would  cry,  "Give  you  a  lift?" 
to  any  one  plodding  in  the  same  direction. 

This  is  a  suspicious  age.  The  automobllist 
fears' his  fellnw-man:  much  more  an  attractive 

woman  standing  by  the  road  in  a  tired,  dejected 
attitude.  Should  a  generous  impulse  urge  him 
to  address  a  man,  "Get  in,"  the  thought  "He 
may  stick  a  gun  in  my  ribs"  stifles  his  good- 
will. The  woman  is  fair  to  the  eye.  She  might 
be  pleasant  company  on  the  way  to  town.  "She 
might*  blackmail  me." 

And  so  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  Is  a  highly  re- 
spected, well-disposed  citizen,  is  deaf  and  blind 
to  any  call  or  signal  of  distress,  though  the  man 
signalling  may  be  old  and  burdened,  the  woman 
poor  and  weary.  As  Mr.  Ferguson  accelerates 
his  speed,  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  pru- 
dence. 

A  FLIMSY  EXCtrSE 

A  Philadelphian,  arrested  last  week  in  Berlin 
Xor  boisterous  behavior,  was, fined  fifty  marks. 
His  excuse  in  court  was  that  he  was  "unaccus- 
tomed to  German  beer."  A  paltry  excuse,  re- 
flecting unjustly  on  German  brews,  but  justly 
on  his  ability  to  enjoy  quietly  one  of  nature's 
best  gifts  to  man,  for  the  beers  of  Munich  are 
to  be  had  in  prime  condition  in  the  chief  city 
of  Prussia.  Perhaps  this  Philadelphian  drank 
a  Berlin  beer,  cheap,  black  and  unpleasant  to 
the  palate  until  one  is  accustomed  to  it;  Potzen- 
hofer.  it  was  called  in  itig  IQe        sgeUicg  | 

may  be  erroneous).  This  beer  would  nauseate 
before  it  could  inflame.  Then  there  is  the  famous 
Weissbier,  served  in  huge  glass  containers  from 
which  a  whole  family  drink  in  turn  a  beer  for 
which  Kuemmel  serves  as  a  chaser. 

There  is  this  blonde  beer  elsewhere,  but 
the  Berliners  are  right  in  saying  that  for  its 
perfection  there  is  need  of  the  water  of  the 
Spree.  This  beer  quaffed  quietly— it  does  not 
suggest  Immoderate  consumption— leads  to 
philosophic  contemplation,  never  to  obstrep- 
erous behavior,  dancing  on  the  sidewalk,  mak- 
ing the  welkin  ring  with  indecent  cries,  annoy- 


Xh  e  a  t  p  fe: 
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,       ,     ,         By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  has  been  writing  interesting  articles  frcmi  Norway 
•nd  Sweden  to  the  Londoi\  Observen  The  prices  of  admission  to  all 
Scandinavian  tlieatres,  he  writes,  are  less  than  half  those  of  London 
theatres.  The  cost  of  a  stall  in  the  National  Theatre  of  Copenhagen  is 
»bout  five  shillings,  but  the  sii\t  is  hard. 

"I  sat  through  a  perfomiJince  of  Goethe's  'Fausf  thfre,  and  felt  as 
If  I  had  been  skinned.  While  I  wriggled  on  my  adamant  chair,  I  recol- 
lected the  piteous  complaint  of  an  English  lady,  who,  in  an  interval  during 
the  reading  of  a  very  long  play  by  a  well-known  author,  remarked  to  a 
friend.  'My  dear,  I've  been  sittmg  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair  in  a  velvet 
dress,  and  I'm  marked  for  life.' " 

'T)eath  Takes  a  Holiday"  was  performed  in  London  for  the  first  time 
last  month.  Mr.  James  Agate  spoke  of  the  "welter  of  bad  logic  and  worse 
xnetaphysic"  and  desc»b€d  neatly  the  three  women  to  whom  Death,  an 
attractive  gentleman  in  evening  dress,  made  love. 

"The  first  young  woman  is  a  healthy  animal  who  refuses  to  love  Death 
to  the  extent  of  pulsing  with  him  through  eternity  as  a  twin  thought. 
But  why  should  she,  sincle  she  has  probably  read  'Man  and  Superman'  and 
I  learned  something  of  the  function  of  love  in  the  biological  scheme?  The 
seoond  young  woman  is  a  jaded  sensation-monger,  and  here  again  there 
h  no  reason  why  she  should  have  any  fancy  for  Death,  who  is  going  to 
\-ut  an  end  to  her  tricks.  Tlie  third  young  woman  declares  an  absolute 
pilslon,  whereby  we  conclude  that  she  must  be  suffering  from  pernicious 
anaemia."  Mr.  Agate,  at  the  end  of  his  review,  admits  that  the  reception 
was,  on  the  whole,  enthusiastic.  "I  predict  a  long  run  for  two  reasons— 
the  suggestion  of  Last  Things  Deeply  Considered  and  the  fact  that  the 
characters  throughout  wear  evening  dress.  Satin  'beaute'  and  sublimated 
bosh  should,  between  them,  do  the  trick." 

Mr.  Ivor  BrowTi  was  grateful  to  the  play  for  aspiring  to  be  something. 
"The  constant  playgoer  se«s  so  much  of  the  merely  brittle  attempting  to 
be  bright  that  he  welcomed  authorship  which  has  a  fling  at  the  moon  or 
even  further  ...  but  It  Is  not  easy  to  be  excited  about  the  amours  of 
a  gentleman  whose  unterrestrial  quality  remains  so  obvious." 


Here  Is  an  example  of  English  wit  taken  from  a  farce,  "The  Age  of 
Youth."  A  character  says  "You'll  find  me  in  the  hammock."  The  grand- 
mother asks:  "In  the  haddock?"  Again:  "Count  sheep  going  through  the 
hedge  and  you'll  drop  off!"  "Drop  off  what?" 

As  Hannibal,  the  unforgettable  Negro  gentleman  who  lectured  to  Yale 
students  in  the  seventies,  used  to  say:  "It  was  not  enough  to  make  you  laugh 
when  you  were  in  the  woods,  all  alone,  without  any  one  with  you,  by  your- 
self." Eloquent  Hannibal,  with  a  richer  voice  and  a  more  engaging  manner 
than  his  fellow-lecturer,  Prof.  Daniel  Pratt,  G.  A.  T.  (Great  American  Trav- 
eler) displayed. 

M.  Lucien  Dubech,"  attending  a  performance  of  Corneille's  "Cid,"  won- 
dered why  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  ventured  re- 
marks about  it  that  must  have  been  considered  by  some  as  nothing  less  than 
blasphemous. 

■  Speaking  of  the  performance,  he  made  remarks  of  general  application. 
"The  public  is  every  one,  and  every  one  cannot  have  fine  taste  or  appreciate 
delicacy.  If  there  were  only  critics  and  aesthetes  on  the  earth,  life  would  be 
unsupportable.  The  taste  of  the  public  is  varied  and  mediocre.  The  public 
appreciates  qualities,  heroic  virtues,  sublime  beauties,  but  one  is  not  certain 
that  faults  are  not  equally  or  e\en  more  pleasing.  As  regards  tragic 
actors,  the  public  prefers  the  worst,  or— it  comes  to  the  same 
thing- those  who  shout  the  loudest.  Not  always;  M.  Herve  shouts,  but 
he  shouts  intelligently.  Nevertheless,  he  shouts,  always,  as  much  as  possible. 
The  public  does  not  conceive  of  tragedy  in  any  other  way.  The  more  one 
shouts,  the  more  one  is  satisfied,  and  finds  it  beautiful.  That's  why  actors, 
yes,  the  most  intelligent,  have  taken  to  shouting.  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
■necessary  to  howl  in  saying  to  a  man  whom  one  is  about  to  kill — at  leas*' 
one  hopes  so — 

"  'And  the  degenerate  son 
■Who  surviyes  a  moment  the  honor  of  his  father.'" 
Mr.  Lambert  was  too  often  another  shouter.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
something  of  a  soap-chewer,  scenery-biter,  to  use  good  old  slang  expres- 
sions that  probably  came  from  the  Bowery  theatre  in  the  days  when  one 
newsboy  seeing  "Richard  the  Third"  said  to  another:  "Wake  me  up  when 
Kirby  dies."  We  saw  Lambert  in  the  early  80's  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in 
Daudet's  "L'Arlesieime."  He  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  repose  in 
speech  or  action. 


-    ion  wa-s  ine  oia  V)c.    He  tnjir5T<=cl  wneCneFan  Old  Vic  \v6uld  be 
.siicces-slul  in  New  York.   "Even  If  such  a  theatre  could  be  started,  most  of 
I  the  members  of  the  company  would  have  to  be  engaged  In  England  We 
haven't  the  Shakesperian  tradition  in  America.   Most  of  our  actors  "would 
not  know  how  to  speak  the  verse.  "  There  are  occasional  performers  over 
there,  usually  in  repertory,  but  the  best  Shakespeare  productions  come  from 
England.  It  Is  very  much  the  same  In  other  branches  of  life." 
■What  did  Mr.  Skinner  mean  by  this  last  sentence? 
"When  our  buildings  get  old  ,we  tear  them  down.   It  Is  the  same  In 
the  theatre.  A  play  Is  put  on,  and  if  it  Is  successful  there  is  a  long  run. 
Then  It  is  taken  off  and  forgotten.   A  play  is  rarely  revived.   In  England 
the  drama  is  cherished  and  not  forgotten;  your  best  plays  were  written 
400  years  ago.    'Peter  Pan'  is  produced  and  enjoys  a  good  run;  so  it  Is 
put  on  again  and  again.   To  revive  a  play  every  year  would  be  unthink- 
able in  New  York." 

When  he  was  asked  If  after  his  experience  he  could  forecast  whether 
a  play  would  be  successful  in  the  theatre,  he  answered:  "No,  I  confess  I 
cannot  Judge  the  kind  of  play  that  will  appeal  to  an  audience.  One  of 
the  best  parts  I  have  acted  in  the  last  few  years  was  the  centenarian  In 
*A  Hundred  Years  Ago.'  When  1  received  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  adapta- 
tion I  thought  it  a  delightful  piece,  but  a  trifle  too  placid  for  the  stage 
Then  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter,  saw  the  performance  at  the 
Lyric,  Hammersmith,  and  discovered  how  amusingly  the  play  acted.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  thought  the  French  play  'Marlus'  was  certain  to  succeed 
Yet  it  faUed  in  New  York." 


Mr.  Skinner  remembered  Irving  directing  rehearsals  when  he  first 
came  to  New  York;  how  he  was  a  stickler  for  details. 

"The  stage  manager  had  to  search  the  town  to  find  a  special  kind  of 
match  that  produced  a  blue  flame.  'Does  It  really  matter?'  Irving  was 
asked.  'Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  will  know  the  difference.'  'But  that 
Is  the  man  we  are  catering  for,'  Irving  replied. 

"  'And  are  these  small  details  important?'  I  questioned. 

•*  'Yes,  1  think  they  are,  for  the  stage  must  create  a  verisimilitude  of  life 
and  if  the  illusion  is  spoiled  for  one  member  of  the  audience  a  certain 
amount  of  effect  is  lost.' " 


The  English  are  discussing  again  the  question  whether  Cyrano  de 
B^rgera^  really  had  a  big  nose.    The  present  discussion  came  from  Sir' 
John  Simon  asking  In  a  letter  to  the  Times:  "Had  Cyrano  a  big  nose 
as  well  as  Qrangier;  or  did  M.  Rostand  transfer  this  characteristic  from 
(he  master  to  the  pupU?" 

TTie  17th  century  engravings  show  that  Cyrano  had  a  laige  aquiline 
nose,  but  not  so  remarkable  as  to  provoke  comment.  Justice  Darline  once 
•sked  Coquelin  why  he  did  not  adopt  a  high  arched  nose,  as  in  the  en- 
eravings  instead  of  the  monstrous  one  that  was  a  snout.  "He  told  me  that 
^  he  had  tried  one,  but  it  made  him  squint." 

A  few  years  ago  we  quoted  from  writers  contemporary  with  Cyrano 

srs^tyTerirthfpiaT' ^  ^"^"^^ 


«  Unforeseen."  a  play  by  "Henry  Rex,"  opened  in  London  on  Mav 

13  and  closed  on  June  13.  mere  were  13  letters  in  toe  name  of  the  theaS 
13charj.ter3  in  the  playj,  and  it  1.  said  that  the  ho^  i^n^l 

g  strangers,  resisting  the  policed" 
Bismarck,  wishing  his  countrymen  to  drink 
native  wines,  said  that  those  who  drink  beer 
think  beer.    (His  own  favorite  beverage  was  a 
mixture  of  champagne  and  porter.)    Holy  Writ  j 
tells  us  that  wine  is  a  mocker;  strong  drink  is 
disapproved.   Although  beer  was  known  to  the  I 
Egyptians,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  escaping  | 
Hebrews  longing  for  it,  as  they  longed  for  the 
leeks  and  the  onions.   The  chaplain  in  Field- 
ing's "Jonathan  Wild"  drank  freely  of  punch] 
because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Why  should  there  be  objection  by  fundamental-  | 
Ists  to  beer? 


'1 

METROPOLITAN 


"Forbidden  Adventure' 


"The  Complete  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw"  are  published  in  one  volume 
by  Constable  of  London.  Price  12s.  6d.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch,  reviewing  the 
book,  mentions  the  production  of  "Widowers'  House"  in  1892.  "Since  that 
time  Mr.  Shaw  has  written  38  other  playes,  which  have  had  a  greater 
vogue  throughout  the  world,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  book  form,  than 
the  work  of  any  other  living  Sramatist.  From  first  to  last  he  has  written 
over  a  million  words  of  plays,  so  that  the  colossal  corpus  of  his  dramatic 

I energy  fills  1131  pages  of  double  colimins." 
The  volume  is  without  casts  and  dates  of  production.  "In  his  typically 
challenging  way,  Mr.  Shaw,  as  It  were,  flings  this  huge  volume  at  you 
with  a  'read  and  be  damned'  gesture,  in  the  unshakable  belief  that  the 
play's  the  thing.'  Read,  we  certainly  can,  though  some  of  the  plays — 
'Annajanska,'  for  example — are  pretty  thin  and  none  of  them  now  startle 
8s  they  once  did.  But  taken  as  ^  whole,  the  million-word  Shavian  theatre 
is  a  wonderful  achievement,  which  has  introduced  a  number  of  new  ideas 
—thought  out  'chemically,'  as  Lord  Salisbury  used  to  say — to  vast  numbers 
of  people  all  the  world  over." 


Otis  Skinner,  who  was  acting  In  London  over  40  years  ago,  was  recently 
with  his  daughter  in  that  city.  He  told  a  reporter  that  although  he  was 
In  the  "Kismet"  films,  silent  and  "talkie"  versions,  he  cannot  be  greatly 
Interested  In  film  acting.  "I  miss  the  audience  so  much.  The  cinema  lacks 
that  grip  of  the  stage,  and  in  America  the  talkies  already  seem  to  be  on 
the  wane," 

He  remembers  with  great  pleasure  the  days  when  he  "climbed  into 
beautiful  clothes,  adopted  a  beautiful  manner  and  played  the  Shakesperian 
I  heroes.  (He  appeared  as  Romeo  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  in  1890.) 
He  told  the  reporter  that  the  theatre  which  now  interested  him  the  most 


An  all-talking-  screen  comedy  adapted  >y 
Norman  MoLeod  and  .Joseph  L.  Manciewicz 
from  the  story  by  Sinclair  Lews  entitled. 
•■Let's  Play  Kiner":  directed  by  Norman  Tau- 
rog  and  presented  by  Paramount  -with  the 
following  cast;  ^,  /-.i;  .„„ 

Bessie  Tate   Edna  May  Oliver 

Dai«v  Tate   Mltzi  Green 

Maggie  Tiffany".'. .'. .'  Louise  Fazend;i 

Tinv  Tim  Tiffany   Jackie  scan 

Queen  Sadonia   Virginia  Hamniona 

Kin'-  Max   Bruce  Line 

D  ector^   Dell  Hende.;son 

Mr    Biack  Targ-ait 

Linno   Georpe  Resus 

fe  fl"'*   .   Noah  Youn-- 

S  i..     .  .■  Ben  Hall 

Letlie   Howard  Goldstein 

It  seems  rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask 
one  to  sympathize  with  the  poor  rich 
little  motion  picture  stars,  yet  that 
would  appear  to  t>e  the  idea  behind 
"Forbidden  Adventure,"  current  screen 
feature  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
Perhaps.it  was  the  vogue  of  Jackie^ 
Searl  and  Mitzi  Green  that  inspired  I 
Paramount  to  make  the  film,  perhaps—, 
and  more  likely  to  be  true— it  was  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  such  excellent 
juvenile  films  as  "Skippy"  and  "Tom 
Sawver."  Whatever  the  reason  was,  the 
resulting  picture  is  a  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful product.  There  are  plenty  ol 
amusing  moments,  a  bit  of  pathos  even 
now  and  then,  but  the  constant  strain 
Ing  after  wild  hilarity  seems  to  hand! 
cap  the  actors.  We  are  still  wondering 
why  the  title  that  Sinclair  Lewis  appliec 
I  to  his  own  tale,  "Let's  Play  King,"  •wai 
altered  to  "Forbidden  Adventure,"  foi 
the  latter  gives  a  promise  of  darins 
romance  to  which  the  mild  little  com- 
edy makes  no  pretence.  The  change 
made  in  the  story  are  not  so  important 
for   interest   still   remains    where  ' 


jsnouiQ,  in  tne  cnuaren  ratner  tlian  in 
their  quarrelsome  elders. 
I  Bessie  Tate  and  Maggie  Tiffany— 
jonce  Maggie  Monahan — were  great 
jfriends  in  their  youth,  but  when  their 
children  become  motion  picture  stars 
Ithey  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  and 
jare  constantly  scrapping  over  the  im- 
portance of  their  respea^'ve  infant  prod- 
igies, Daisy  Tate  and  ^iny  Tim  Tiff- 
any. The  rivalry  comes  to  a  head  when 
both  mothers  strive  to  gain  by  a  trip 
abroad,  the  publicity  that  would  befall 
those  on  -intimate  term$,  with  the  boy 
King,  Maximillian  of  Slavonia.  Daisy 
turns  the  trick  by  making  friends  with 
Max  on  the  fire  escape  outside  her 
room,  and  the  two  decide  to  run  away 
and  have  a  good  time,  both  being  tired 
of  public  appearances  and  no  fun.  Tim 
insists  on  coming  with  them,  and  soon 
the  trio  meets  with  all  sorts  of  adven- 
tures— they  j.oin  a  gang  of  boys  after 
Max  knocks  out  t*ieir  leader,  and  then 
two  toughs  kidnap  Tim  to  win  the  re- 
ward offered  by  his  frantic  mother.  The 
gang  routs  the  kidnappers,  and  the 
rimaways  return  to  their  parents,  who, 
in  their  ansiiely,  have  forgotten  to 
quarrel. 

The  young  actors,  Jackie  Searl,  Mitzi 
Green  and  Bruce  Line,  are  very  good, 
even  the  precocious  Mitzi  being  less  ob- 
jectionable than  usual.  Young  Mr. 
Searl  continues  to  portray  tmbearably 
whlny  small  boys  with  an  uncaimy 
power  of  observation,  and  here  he  is  as 
good  as  ever.  Bruce  Line,  as  the  boy 
king,  is  surprisingly  good,  though  han- 
dicapped by  some  needlessly  solemn 
lines.  As  the  battling  mothers,  Louise 
Fazenda  and  Edna  May  Oliver  overact 
so  assiduously  that  they  seemed  unable 
to  be  truly  comic.  E.  L.  H. 
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12,000  MUSIC  LOVERS 
I    GATHER  AT  ESPL-NADE 

Arthur  Fiedler  Directs  Program  of 
Romantic  Airs 

More  than  12,000  music  lovers  took 
advantage  of  a  perfect  summer  night 
md  a  silver  of  moon  to  attend  the 
esplanade  concert  last  night.  Arthur 
Fiedler  directed  the  Boston  Symphony 
players  in  a  progi-am  of  romantic  airs 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  evening. 

Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream";  Liszt-Herbert's  "Dream  of 
Love";  the  Spanish  dance,  "Panaderos," 
frc.m  Glazounov's  "Raymonda,"  and 
other  familiar  airs  pleased  the  large 
crowd.  Hlppolyte  Doreghmans'  'cello 
solo  in  Rossini's  oft-told  overtured  to 
"William  Tell"  stirred  loud  applause. 

The  concert  included  the  suite,  "La 
Sourse,"  Delibes;  "Polonaise  Militaire," 
Chopin-Glazounov;  symphonic  poem, 
"Pinlandia,"  Sibelius;  waltz,  "Jolly 
Fellows,"  Vollstedt. 

ESPLANADE  CONCERT 
July  17,  at  8:30  P.  M. 
Procession  of  Bacchus,  from  "Sylvia" 

Delibes 

Symphony  No.  5..TriUiam  Boyce  (I7in-1T7'JJ 

Tempo  (U  Gavotta     Minuetto  Allegro 
Hebrew  Melody.  "Eili-Eili" 

(Solo  trumpet.  Rene  Voisin) 
Polovetzian  dances.  "Prince  Igor". .  .Borodin 
Interval 

Suite,  "The  Lake  of  Swans" ...  .Tchaikovsky 
Scene,  Dance  of  the  Swans.  Hungarian 
dance:  Czardas 

Menuet  from   "L'Arlesienne"  ■  Bizet 

Selection.  "Girl  Crazy"  Gershwin 

March.  "On  the  Mall"  Goldman 

There  will  be  no  concert  tomorrow  nisht.  J 

I  Americans  andEnglish 
Vary  in  Fork  Technique 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Miss  Gretta  Palmer,  the  wise  and 
sympathetic  counsellor  of  aJl  those  who 
wish  to  behave  properly  in  society,  re- 
assures D.  A.  F.  anxiously  inquiring: 

"You  need  not  feel  embarrassed  about 
being   left-handed   and  manipulating 
your  fork  in  your  left  hand  at  all  times, 
I  as  this  is  the  only  approved  manner  of 
'    eating  In  continental  society.  Many 
'    Americans  who  have  been  brought  up 
.    abroad  scofif  at  our  habit  of  'zigzag' 
.  '  eating,  which  involves  shifting  the  fork 
from  the  left  to  the  right  hand  before 
you  raise  it  to  your  mouth." 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  see 
Americans  in  England  attempting  pain- 
fully the  use  of  the  fork  which  is  nat- 
ural to  the  English.  Years  ago  the 
American  Anglomaniac  who  went  about 
with  trouser  legs  turned  up,  and  was 
not  daunted  by  shouts  of  rude  boys,  "Is 
it  raining  in  London?"  today  speaks, 
when  travelling  in  the  United  States,  of 
luggage,  lift,  railway  carriage,  and  pro- 
nounces "schedule"  as  if  it  were  spelled 
"sltedule"— that  is,  when  he  does  not 
forget  to  do  so, 

Using  the  fork  in  the  left  hand  when 
he  is  in  a  London  restaurant,  though  he 
is  naturally  right-handed,  he  piles  on 
a  morsel  of  meat,  layers  of  vegetables, 
and  raises  the  fork  to  his  mouth,  think- 
ing himself  fortunate  if  nothing  drops 
in  the  transit.  He  forgets  that  the  Eng- 
ishman  keeps  his  knife  firmly  grasped 
in  his  right  hand,  never  lays  It  down. 
The  technique  of  our  American  friends 
;  is  imperfect.     There  should  be  night 
I  schools  for  Anglomaniacs  purposing  to 
1  see  England,  "our  old  home." 
I    Boston,  July  16.      HELEN  SMITH. 

ATURDAY,    .TULY    18,  1931_ 


ijiccurer  an  "liiferestlng   picfure,  and 
while  much  of  "  the  original  plot  has 
been  thrown  overboard,  we  are  glad  to 
relate  that  the  point  of  the  story  has 
(not  been  lost.    The  spectator  is  taken 
behind  the  scenes  and  shown  just  how 
[  little  sincerity  and  how  much  prepared 
theatrical  effect— especially  the  clever 
dodge  of  fake  cripples  who  proclaim, 
themselves  "healed"  after  the  cvangehsti 
finishes  her  exhortation— go  into  the 
big  revival  meetings.    It  may  prove  too, 
strong  fare  for  the  average  motion  pic-, 
ture  fan  who  likes  to  keep  his  illusions; 


^laiiehter  Jennifer,  and  his  son,  Avery,  ysccnes  ih  '  wnicn  minor  "players  may 
y .?  i„  „vrf^.r  in  ripai  with  busi-   demonstrate  their  worth;  particularly 


to  New  York  in  order  to  deal  with  busi 
np<;^  matters  more  conveniently.  ,  No 
O0ner'"are''rhey"'there  than  trouble  de- 
velops. Rarick  is  so  Interested  In  his 
stores  that  he  spares  next  to  no  time 
for  his  wife,  who  gradually  succumbs 
to  the  blandishments  of  an  amorous 
Spaniard.  Jennifer,  snubbed  by  society 
girls,  falls  in  love  with  a  rising  young 
Srchitect,  Berry  Rhodes,  and  gete  her 
father  to  award  him  the  contract  for 
designing  an  enormous  building.  Berry, 
already  engaged  to  marry  Muriel,  a 


i^tacrbut'it  rrpraiJe'worthy  produc-  childhood  sweetheart,  finds  himself  fall- 
rion  despite  a  bit  too  much  sentiment  mg  in  love,  with  Jennifer,  even  plans 
nonnins  UD  everv'now  and  again.  i  to  break  his  engagement  and  marry 

%Tence^FallonTTather,  driven  from,  her  until  Muriel  taunts  h^,;j"t^hav- 
hirn.ilnit  because  of  old  age,  dies  of  a;  jng  been  bought  by  the  Rarick  money. 
&en  heart  and  Horence  herself  goes  out  of  pique,  he  carries  her,  only  to 

.  iSte  %^h%1r  "o?aS-l  S  IVh^^.e^Sfe^  J^FF f  1^ 
^^X^^^^  -ndnrdlsl?4«^^^^^^ 
?hat  therorganSe  a  seri^  of  revival  I  course,  Mrs.  Rarick  elopes  with  her 
meetings.  Hardly  caring  \vhat  she  does 


is  a  fake,  Florence  consents.  Hornsoy 
proves  himself  a  good  guesser,  for  the 
girl  is  a  sensation  from  the  beginning 
and  the  money  comes  pourmg  ^  durmg 
the  big  meetings.  His  Pl^ns  are  thrown 
out  of  joint,  however,  when  Florence 
mwt?  and  falls  in  love  with  John  Car- 
son,  a  young  musician,  formerly  an  avi- 


Spaniard,  leaving  a  note  for  her  hus 

^^Avery,  meantime,  desperately  lonely 
and  unhappy,  powerless  to  stop  his 
adored  mother  and  sister,  gives  up  at 
last  and  tries  to  kill  himself  by  crash- 
ing his  plane.  Just  before  he  dies  he 
sees  his  whole  family  united  after  many 
months  by  his  bedside  in  the  hospital. 
In  the  end  we  learn  that  Berry's  wife. 


real  was  the  death-bed  scene  in  which 
Mr.  Kinnell  as  Smith,  ths  artist  turned 
beach  derelict,  made  his  important  dis- 
closures; and  that  when  Mr.  Varconl 
as  Fj'fe,  the  actor,  told  Charlie  Chan  of 
his  love  for  the  slain  Shelah.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  phases  of 
the  "The  Black  Camel"  lies  In  the  on- 
portunities  given  to  and  accepted  by 
these  and  other  secondary  actors.  By  so 
much  is  the  picture,  which  opened  yes- 
terday at  the  Fenway,  and  reach'?s  the  , 
Scollay  Sauare  tomorrow,  advanced  to 
evenly  satisfying  performance. 

W.  E.  G. 


son,  a  young  •■^^"r^'UCJ-  .(^,ar.  having  'offered  to  sell  him  to  John 

ator,  who  was  bhnded  d™  *e  w^^^^^  havmg  j 

1?,?.fr,cP  realizes  how  contempti-  vorce,  and  that  Berry  is  following  Jen^ 
more  Florence  Realizes  now  cou      v        jj    '  ^       parents  to  Europe.  Whild 

ble  is  the  '=ht?;^*!,^/l'„^^eans  pleas-  Marion  Davies"  the  star  of  the  picture,' 
evening  something  by  no  meam  p  performance,  particularly 

ing  to  Hornsby,  who  is  in  love  wun       ^  b^v«^         ^^v^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  Howard, 

I  himself.    ^  „„  „,hvi  n.  it  is  Richard  Bennett  who  takes  first 

honors.  He  plays  the  absorbed,  ambi- 
tious millionaire  with  the  force  and 
skill  learned  in  his  years  upon  tht^ 


1  At  last  he  threatens  Florence  with  a 
iaU  tern  for  the  embezzlement  earned 
in  her  name  but  without  her  knowl- 
edge and  demands  that  she  leave  town 
^  4  jlhT ^and^e'^-^o 
S  aXiS  to"r'est^re  her  lost  f aim 
by  pretending  to  regam  h^^^^l^*  .  He 
almost  succeeds,  and  ^^eji  Florence 
realizes  how  much  he  means  t°  her  sne 
determines  to  end  the  He  once  and  lo-r 
all.   ■When  she  goes  om^ 


stage  and  gives  an  excellent,  individual 
characterization.  Taking  second  hon- 
ors we  find  Leslie  Howard,  with  a  real- 
ly good  part,  for  a  change,  doing  splen- 
didly with  the  role  of  the  fashionable 
Berry  Kent  Douglass,  as  one  of  the 
pathetic  rich  youths  who  take  to  drink 


all.   When  she  goes  ou\°'^rte\V';e/her  to  fo^^^^^^  sorrows,  did  reasonably 

form  of  the  tabernacle  to  deliver  J^^^^ 

last  speech,  she  stara JO  leu  ^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^ 

ence   the  .truth,  ,,v,hereupon^.™      pa.net  sufficiently  good  as  Mrs. 

Rarick.— E.  L.  H^  

FENWAY  AND  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 
"The  Black  Camel" 


starto   J   „,./.v,Dc   out  in 


^X'^anf^ohrSperi^S'f ayj  the 
stage  and  carries  out  her  un^ 

conscious  /°"?^,^^?ion  Army  uniform, 

"B»anw^^^^^^^ 
rrheTes^r^ol^frls  ^ad  smc^  her 
screen  debut.    Throughout  she  ^  ^    i  Rnbcrt  vyU 

1-^^thf  Satfc^^c&r  as^^  «e 
SauuU  Played  love^  ^Almost 

equally  An^.^^^tSp^rts  who  turns  in 
an  Sr^ely  flnTanrpoiknant  charac- 
an  extrenicjy  blind  musician.  Car- 
terizatum  of^the  blind  thoroughly 


An  all-talkinr  myster.v  drama  adapted  o 
the  screen  bv  Barry  Connors  and  Philip 
KU-in  from  the  novel  of  the  same  !jame  hy 
E-ii  l  Deri-  BiVecrs:  directed  by  Hamilton  Mc- 
Fad'len  and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  fol- 

Charlie  Chan    Salb' 

'r^iTr'Baiim?''''"  ' : : : : : : : .M^norieVhitc 

Thomas  MacMaster   Mary  Gordo 

Vail  Horn    violet  Dunn 

-^"na   •  •  •  •  'wiiuam  Post 

Alan  Jaynes   Dwi''ht  Frve, 

iS^'"^  ." '  Murra.v  Kinnell 

Smith  Q,,  Yamaoka 

Kashimo  "  j^jta  Rosellc 

Lliana   


""andTSathetic^never  accentu 
liiai^y  ana  symp  excessive  de 

ating  the  hhndness  to  an  entirely 
gree,  but  never  letting  it^  ^^.^^^^ 
forgotten.    Sam  naray,  ..  . 

trouper  of  'them 


all,  Is  an 


Chariie  Chan,  that  sapient  Chinese 
philosopher   and   patient   detector  of 


7  '  -7 

ANOTHER  DISAPPEARANCE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  department  of  public  works  In 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  has  decreed  that  hitch- 
ing posts  and  horse  blocks  must  go. 
"They  are  a  menace  to  motorists  who 
park  their  c»rs  at  the  curb  and  fre- 
quently bend  a  fender  or  wheel  against 
them."  .     ,  . 

The  old  familiar  hitchmg  posts  were 
sometimes  of  wood,  often  of  iron— the 
more  ornate  were  crowned  with  a  horse's 
head— sometimes  of  stone.  In  villages 
the  farmers  coming  to  the  postoflice  or 
the  store — often  one  and  the  same  thing 

 would  drive  to  the  post  and  hitch  with 

leather  or  rope,  sometimes  loosening  a 
rein  to  hold  the  horse  fast.  In  the 
towns  there  would  be  a  long  line  of 
vehicles  with  the  stamping  of  hoofs  in 
fly  time;  for  the  asparagus  bough  was 
chiefly  for  the  head.  The  horses  grow- 
ing impatient  would  look  about  impa- 
tient for  the  return  of  the  driver. 

The  motor  car  is  not  content  with 
having  put  away  the  buggy— preferred 
by  one-handed  drivers  on  courting  eve- 
nings; the  carryall  bearing  a  family- 
little  Johnny  on  a  cricket  in  front 
cramped  by  more  favored  knees,  seeing 
only  the  horse's  hindquarters  and  In 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  swishing 
tail — bearing  a  family,  we  repeat,  to  a 
picnic,  the  meetinghouse,  or  an  after- 
noon in  the  graveyard.  On  Sundays 
there  was  hitching  in  the  horse-sheds 
next  the  meetinghouse,  while  the  men 
discussed  village  and  national  politics, 
laid  plots  for  and  against  candidates; 
herice  the  term  "horse  shedding." 

Dover,  July  14        C.  C.  PEIEC^ 

KEITH-BOSTON 
The  Public  Defender" 

all-talliing-   fcreen   drama  adapted  \>y\ 


tography  are 


Eminently  satisfactory. 


tOEW'S  STATE 

•'Five  and  Ten" 

novel 


An  alMalkin.  screen  drama  adapted  by 
P    Younger   Ir"™   '^5, .  "directed  by  Robert 
"^'r        JCd%r?  en t'ed  b.v  Metro-Goldwyn- 
^•Jfr°"w^;.h  ^rfolfowing  casU^^.^^ 

.Tennifer   Rarick  ■'.'•'■Leslie  - 

Berry    .Richard  Beii-.^^-- 

John   Rarick   upne  Rich 

Jenny  Rarick   Kent  Douglass 


THE  S 


Jo 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S  i 
'The  Miracle  Woman" 

An  all-talkine  screen  drama  --if aP'^'^^J. 
1(1  Swerline  from  the  play .  h.v  Kooeri 
Riskin  ai  d  John  Mechan  entitled:  .BIcfs 
You.  Sister."  prbdueed  ^Kthe  Forrest  Thea- 
liw  New  York,  on  Dc-.  lil'Ji.  with  Ali.e 
Ri-ariv  in  the  leading-  role:  directed  by  Frank 
ckpri  and  presented  hy  Columbia  Pictures 
with  the  tolk.wine  cast;  ^    .     ^  c,.,„„..-,v 

Florence  Fallon  P'"''??'^'^-.,^,?"  '„vl 

John  Carson  ""^"  am  Hai"v 

.•^*'*^'l^.d?J'1^!Ti-! 

r?,s'?e ...   Thelma  Hill 

Violet.'.'.".'.'.'.'.  •'•  •'•■'  .\ileen  Carlyle 

'  Motion  pictures  are  not  apt  to  excel 
in  the  gentle  art  of  satire;  hence,  when 
a  play  with  a  .satirical  intent  reaches 
the  screen,  most  of  the  bite  is  usually 
removed.  Four  years  ago  John  Meehan 
and  Robert  Riskin  wrote  a  play  enti- 
tled: "Bless  You.  Sister,"  which  cast 
bitter  ridicule  upon  the  evangelistic 
racket.  This  same  play,  now  become  a 
film  called:  "The  Miracle  'Woman,"  may 
be  seen  at  the  New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre, 
with  Barbara  Stanwyck  in  the  role  for- 
merly taken  by  Alice  Brady.  It's  a  good 


Avery  *v«          -  . . . .  ^^r. 

Muriel    .Lee  Beranger 

Leslie   Arthur  Housman 

Vissy   ■ '   ...  George  I"!"^ 

Brooks   .•. . .  .HalliwfiU  Ho^!^ 

Hopkins    ..Charles  Gihbn 

Dennison  /   Ruth  Sclwjn 

Midse   '"''Henry  Armetia 

Taxi  Driver   ^^^^jjj^- 

Xf  all  rich  men's  cluldren  and  wives 
had  as  unhappy  a  time  as  ui  , 
corded  to  John  R^f^^.^^e^  feature  at 

^'^'^  .'^^'^.•  't.^'^^heatre    perhaps  there 
Loew's  State  Tneawe,  p       ^  . 
wouldn't  be  such  a  Mwl  every 
the  hottom.falls  out  of  wan  stree^^ 
nie's  Hurst  s  novel,  from  w  ^^^^^ 
ture  is  derived,  was  very  ea  j^j^ 
tKe  unhappmess  o^.  Ve  film.  Pos- 
household,  and  so^^  Xn  you  come 
sibly  a  bit  too  earnest,  when  ^^^^ 


,  excellent  I  ^^^pj^^^jg^  crimes  and  reticent  cnm-] 
is  delight- ^^.^  ^^j^g^  ^  ^o^gn  problem  inj 
"The  Black  Camel,"  though  he  has  his  I 
perplexed  moments.    Not  only  does  he 
l?arn    who    committed    a    murder  in| 
Hollywood  three  years  before  the  picture 
operT  but   he  discovers   who  killed| 
Ihelih  Fane,  a  motion  picture  actress 
^th  a  past  spotted  by  amorous  con-] 
Quests    and   disappointments.  Shelah 
S^et  violent  death  in  her  hotel  suite  m 
Davie.,  a  Honolulu  hotel  jus   as  she  was  atj^l 
Howard  difficult  point  Where  two  roads  diverge. 
She    wanted   to   marry   young  Alan 
Jalnef  who  had  courted  here  aboard 
jaynes,  her  former 


npinard  Schubert  from  the  novel  by  Goorsa 
Goo  Icffil.l  entitled:  "The  Reckowr":  dire.^ 
rr  bv  J.  Walter  Ruben  and  presented  •>■'! 
RKO-Radio  Pictures  with  the  foIlowinB  cast^ 


Pike  Winslow, 
Barbara  Gerry 


,y  Rarick   '   Kent  Douglass   jaynes,  wiio  ."""v  hpr  former 

ry  Rarick   Jj;.".  .Mary  Dum^"    j^(p  ^nd  she  had  just  met  her  loriner 

■iel   Lee  Beranger  T,obert  Fyfe,  an  actor  m  the 


Richard  Dis 
. .  .Shirley  Grey 

 Edmund  Breest 

J!'^''^;.  Paul  Hurnl 

""'  •or    v^- : ;       . .  .Purncll  Pralt 

John    KirK    aIt,,  Rii«('ni 

Inspector  O'Neill   ^Ala'i  R o 

Professor   B(im  K.irl..>iJ 

Matilda  ^.„NeM-„^?^^|^ 
A"'-,  !™«|i'„  ■ 'eV .'.'.'.'  ■    Fr^U  Sheridan 
Cymi'^Pr^ngl?     .  .'.......••■  Carl  Gerrarc^ 

When  an  intelligent,  courageous  man 
mspired  by  sentiment  arid  aided  by  an 
ex-forger  who  quotes  Keats  and  Pope 
and  f  former  second-story  worker  who 
prefers  his  poetry  and  humors  in  the 
raw,  undertakes  to  be  an  a«ent  of  jus- 
tice and  retribution,  he  is  apt  to  prove 
he  superior  of  the  best  brams  m  th 
local  police   and  prosecuting  depart- 
ments.   This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
highly  exciting  adventures  and  tne  ui 
timate  success  of  Pi^e  Winslow  played 
splendidly  by  Richard  Dix  mth^  screen 
version  of  our  old  friend.    The  Reck 
oner."    But  Mr.  Dix  is  not  the  entire 
picture  by  any  means.    Here  is  a  ver^ 
canablp  erouD  of  players,  adroitly  cast, 
arskilfuhy  direct'ed.;  Their  efforts  are 
aided  by  extraordinarily  sharp  and  clear 
phoTogrlphy  and  by  setttags  t«th  o 
outdoors  and  interiors  which  represent 
small  fortunes  m  then:  ffsenibly.  xnei 
public  Defender,"  in  short  is  mighty, 
good  enteri-ainment,  a  fedit  to  all  con 
cemed  and  a  source  of  constant  djy^ 
sion  and  interest  to  its  audiences,  sei 


h'isband,  Robert  Fyfe,  an  actor  in  the 
Theatre  Royale.    Also,  she  had  con, 
Jul^  Tarneverro,  a  crystal  gazer  of 

"ni?«nX"he\"rc^on?es;SJ; 
^t  H^waHh^'X^Killed  De^^^^^^^^^ 

.rout   wL  Mayo's  br"othe7,°'an.  , 
K|uy°"was  interes^d  ^^^^^^  matter.  -^^^slen^o^  mucTV^^^ 


ica  ij^'-  

^.rtoo  con^dm^ngiy.    None^the  less^ 

ir4,";^ii-^ctfd'3"f^c« 

ard  Bennett,  father  of  the  lanw^^^ 

nett  trio,  w^^^,,,^^f'aier  almost  in  a: 
once  as  a  Picture  stealer  aim 

Jl"'^  T!reHv'°^'  en^lSr"^  have  a  hard 
KoTt^^n^^e  Older  generation 

&t^^^ee«  mu^crthty  can  do 
""^JoU^Rarick,  multi-milUonaire  owner  1 


rTstS-detective:  "Kashimo,  who 
^^pt%Sg  in  with  clues  arid  bung  ed 
about  everything  he  tackled,  cnariie 
himself  was  routed  once,  but  by  hks 

!iSrt¥^«g-"'''aPP^--^^  ^d 
othir  l?ocerv  store  accessories.  As  the 
'story  processes  the  audience  has  a 


XL  ot  tror/oTe  P^r^- - 
^utC  Tu^die^ ef^o^ld  h^'^hft^ 
ran^  of  choice,  so  we  refram  from 
Identification  of  the  murderer. 

At  the  outset  the  director  seemed 
hard  put  to  co-ordinate  his  scenes,  the 
l?esult^eing  .a  confusing  leapmg  about 
of  camera,  intent,  and  locale.  Aiier 
that  the  picture  Proceeds  n  quietly  dra 
matic  fashion.  'Mr.  Oland  ''^J'o  is 
ftelmy  effective  as  the  rotund  and 
vmctuous  Chinese,  deserves  praise  for 


Pike  'Winslow,  stock  exchange  mem 
ber,  amateur  aviator  and  all-round  /le 
man,  loves  Barbara  Gerry,  daughter  oi 
a  banker  who  has  been  ruined  by  a 
trio  of  ruthless  conspirators    Not  on^y 
does  his  home  fall  under  the  auction 
eer's  hammer  but  a  prison  tem  con 
fronts  him  as  a  peculator  of  bank  funos^ 
Harmer,  Kirk  and  Prmgle  have  seen 
to  that,  and  have  profited  handsomeiyi 
by  hteir  villanies.  Winslow,  conv^ce 
that  Barbara's  father  is  iraownt  send^ 
warning  cards,  signed  "The  RecKoner, 
to  the  three  men.    Harmer  terrified 
flees  to  Bermuda,    Prmg  e,  in  a  fume 
threatens   to   confess   all.  and 
shoots  him.   Step  by  steP,  Pike,  by  pre^ 
cisely  planned  and  PerfecUy  w 
coups,   gathers   all   the  incrimmat" 
doc{iments  and  other  .material  evidencf 
needed  to  clear  Gerry's  good  name  u 
the  climactic  scene  he  forces  K.irK  « 
.suL'Ho  finger-prlht;ing,5ereby  i^^^^^ 


unctuous  Chinese,  deserves  praise  :or  ^o  jj^'ij^'ie'rmurdem^  . 


fsuipen^eful 'episodes.  One  or  tw-o  ai<l 
I  horn  of  old  stage  tricks,  lil^.  the  plant 


A  MATTER  OF  QUANTITY 

Philip  Guedalla  in  his  We  of  "The  Duke' 
lis  us  that  Wellington  at  Eton,  though  he  hart 
yed  with  Ovid,  Terence  and  the  Vulgate,  said 
later  years,  giving  his  rules  for  public  speak- 
ng-   "One  Is,  1  never  speak  about  what  I  know 
lOthing,  and  the  other,  I  never  quote  Latin."  In 
his  he  was  wise,  for  his  quantities  were  uncer- 
ain    He  once,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  Oxford 
Jhancellor,  shocked   the   Sheldonian  Theatre 
dth  a  "Jacobus"  whoso  second  syllable  was 
hort:  nor  did  he  atone  for  this  by  making  the 
econd  syllable  in  "Carglus"  long. 

Were  the  orators  who  spouted  Latin  in  the 
"ouse  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  ;n 
e  late  18th  century  and  the  19th  century  al- 
-ys  sure  of  their  quantities?    Were  all  those 
0  had  been  at  Eton  and  the  universities  able 
th  justice  to  applaud  the  sentiment  conveyed 
Latin,  or  to  let  fly  ironical,  mocking  "Hear, 
are"?  How  many  graduates  of  our  New  Eng- 
"d  colleges,  who  were  ranked  high  in  Latin 
d  then  dropped  the  classics,  can  today  quote 
Tacitus,  Virgil  and  Horace  with  due  regard 
lor  the  quantities,  though  they  may  be  letter 


.sign  for  the  temple  built  by  The  prince 
in  her  honor.  At  the  end  the  two  men, 
sharing  a  great  love,  sat  side  by  side 
and  contemplated  the  radians  achieve- 
ment. 

Acted  entirely  by  native  players,  the 
performance  as  to  individuals  is  not 
remarkable  save  for  sincerity  and  abil- 
ity to  indlcat*  moods  in  simplest  fash- 
Ion.  Plctorlally  the  film  Is  authentic, 
impressive  and  often  overwhelming.  The 
scenes  of  the  desert  attack,  of  village 
life,  of  Intrigues  and  ceremonials  within 
t'he  palace,  are  novel  and  interesting. 
The  episode  of  the  imminent  death  of 
Shiraz  when  the  prince.  Incensed  at  his 
entrance  to  Selima's  chamber  in  his 
absence,  orders  him  killed  by  an  ele- 
phant, Is  full  of  suspense.  You  actually 
see  the  huge  beast's  foot  raised  over 
Shiraz's  face  just  as  t'he  prince  counter- 
mands his  order.  And  the  closing  views 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  itself  leave  a  vivid  im- 
pression. For  those  who  would  escape 
for  the  moment  from  the  false  excite- 
ments and  the  stenciled  plots  of  t'he 
motion  picture  studios,  "Shiraz"  will 
have  that  appeal  which  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  has  for  thirsty,  t'ired  pilgrims. 

W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Broad  Minded" 


Jft  nsams  the  order  QiJ^o  mxm  As  th;^"--"'*^-'?'"-^- '^''■"'''^  adaptecLfrom 


„  .,  -  he  story  by  Bert  Kalmaa-  and  Harry  Ruby. 

-or  translating  without  the  aid  of  a  lexicon  and  by%t%  Nat&  witi?  thf  ioiiowfnl't"^t1 


grammar,  not  to  mention  a  "pony" 
When  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  received  an  hon- 
rary  degree  at  Harvard,  Maj.  Jack  Downing 
ut  in  the  general's  mouth  a  senseless  string 
t  famiUar  Latin  words.  Could.  Seba  Smith, 
^e  creator  of  the  major,  have  pronounced  them 
correctly? 

Are  the  satirical  letters  of  Maj.  Donning  read 
"day?    Or  are  they  forgotten  with  Richard 
rant  White's  "Gospel  according  to  St.  Benja- 
"n,"  the  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  papers  of  Robert  H, 


■IDS' 

Ossic  Simpson  Joe  E.  Brown 

Constance.  .   Ona  Miinsnn 

John  Hciekett  William  Collier.  Jr. 

Penelope  Marjorie  White 

John  Ha<'kett,  Sr  Holmes  Herbert 

Mabel  Robinson  Marsaret  Livingston 

Gertie  Gardner   .  .Thelma  Torirt 

Aunt  Polly  Grayee  Hampton 

Pancho  Bel  a  Lxisosi 

Vogues  in  screen  comedians,  like  that 
in  women's  hats  and  the  length  of  their 
skirts,  are  funny  things.  Joe  E.  Brown 
undoubtedly  has  a  vc^ue,  somewhere  in 
this  broad  land,  or  else  his  cavernous 
mouth  would  not  be  seen  so  frequently 


ewell— one  of  the  famous  Menken's  husbands—  1  in  grotesque  close-ups.    And  speaking 


d  the  letters  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby? 

ing  of  a  flashlignt  in  a  shrub,  toTooTa 
flustered  detective,  just  as  William  Gil- 
lette once  fooled  old  Moriarty  with  his 
lighted  cigar  in  "Sherlock  Holmes."  The 
dialogue  is  unusually  natural  and 
pointed.  There  are  several  distinctive 
characterizations.  About  the  entire 
picture  is  an  air  of  smartness  and  com- 
petency refreshing  to  behold.  Each  and 
every  player  deserves  praise,  particularly 
Mr.  Breese  as  Pike's  elderly  and  astute 
friend,  Mr.  Roscoe  as  the  police  inspec- 
tor, Mr.  Karloff  and  Mr.  Hurst  as  Pike's 
loyal  aides,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Pratt 
and  Mr.  Gerrard  as  the  evil  three,  and 
Miss  Grey  as  the  gentle  Barbara.  We 
commend  "The  Public  Defender"  to  all 
lovers  of  wholesome,  credible  melo- 
drama. W.  E.  G. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Shiraz" 

A  silent  Hindu  screen  drama  made 
in  India  under  t'he  direction  of  Franz 
Osten ;  presented  by  British  Educational 
Pictures  and  UFA  with  the  following 
cast: 

Shiraz  Himansu  Ral 

Prince  Khurram  Charu  Roy 

Dalia  Seeta  Devi 

Selima  Emakshi  Rama  Ran 

As  delicate  and  noble  in  design  as 
.he  Taj  Mahal  itself  is  this  poetic  drama 
lof  old  India,  now  to  be  seen  In  Boston 
more  than  two  years  later  than  its 
favoring  debut  in  a  little  cinema  house 
on  Fifty-fifth  street,  New  York.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  called  "Das  Grabmal  einer 
grossen  ,Liebe,"  or  "The  Tomb  of  a 
Great  Love."    Even  the  present  title, 

Shiraz,"  somehow  does  not  indicate 
the  full  beauty,  silent  eloquence  and 
genuinely  moving  dramatic  qualities  of 
the  picture.  It  is  long,  a  round  hour 
and  one-half  from  start  to  end;  it  is 
paced  leisurely;  it  Is  pastoral  In  nature, 
rather  than  spectacular,  though  spec- 
tacle there  is  in  abundance.  It  pro- 
cedes  to  its  tragic  yet  inevitable  con- 
clusion without  slightest  deviation  from 
truth  or  slightest  concession  to  artifice 
Expecting  it  to  stop  on  this  or  that 


of  broad  lands,  the  worldly  wise  may 
Idetect  in  the  title  of  this  picture  a  cer- 
jtain  coarse  humor  which  to  others  might 
pass  unnoticed.  In  the  parlance  of  bur- 
ilesque  comics  and  hoofers  and  sidewalk 
jconversationalist  a  "broad"  is  a  "skirt," 
:or  more  succinctly,  a  pretty  woman. 
iJack  Hackett,  the  juvenile  of  this  skit 
jwithout  m.usic  by  the  Messrs.  Kalmar 
land  Auby,  is  always  chasing  girls.  Thus 
jhe  furnishes  the  picture's  title:  he  is 
"broad  minded." 

With  such  a  start  It  is  not  difficult 
to  visualize  the  trend  of  the  film.  Jack's 
father,  a  New  York  financier,  disgusted 
at  his  son's  trifling  ways,  sends  him 
across  continent  to  Pasadena,  to  free 
him  from  the  toils  of  a  gold-digger 
named  Mabel.  He  appoints  Ossie  Simp- 
son Jack's  guardian.  Thus  Mr.  Collier, 
as  Jack,  becomes  a  feeder  and  foil  for 
Mr.  Brown's  wisecracks  and  clownish 
antics  in  the  elastic  role  of  Ossie.  In 
Constance  Palmer  Jack  finds  his  true 
love,  while  Ossie  pairs  off  with  Penny 
Packer.  When  trouble  threatens  on 
arrival  of  the  vindictive  Mabel,  the  boys 
persuade  Gertie  Gardner  to  pose  as 
Constance  and  to  obtain  a  packet  of  In- 
criminating love  letters.  At  the  end  of 
one  hour  and  10  minutes  everything  is 
smoothed  out,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  made 
his  final  grimace. 

He  draws  heavily  on  his  old  burlesque 
store  of  buffoonery,  imitating  a  gorilla, 
running  about  In  shorts,  uttering 
strange  noises,  cracking  obsolete  jokes. 
There  are  split  seconds  when  he  is 
actually,  legitimately  droll,  and  light 
laughter  Is  his  reward.  He  is  an  un- 
lovely object  in  a  bath  tub,  but  he  can 
blow  perfectly  fascinating  smoke  rings 
from  his  "prop"  cigar.  Mr.  CoUier  seems 
unhappy  as  the  youthful  idler,  and,  pre- 
sumably for  that  same  reason,  Mr.  Lu- 
gosi  is  none  too  temperamental  as  the 
South  American  admirer  of  the  talented 
Gertrude.  The  others  are  just  so  so, 
which  is  all  that  the  picture  demands  of 
them.  W.  E.  G. 


scene,  one  hopes  that  it  will  continue  iP-iTToynac!  A  vo  All  Plffht 
on;  and  the  final  passages  have  all  the  I -t^yjctllMfc.  ALU  xxigiit, 


father's  glasses.  Judge  Ralph  U,"  Esir.'. 
said  from  the  bench:  "I  rather  like  to 
see  the  girls  dress  that  way  (in  beach 
pyjamas)  in  the  proper  place."  Nor  did 
he  by  this  rule  that  they  should  be 
only  for  bed.  Oh.  upright  judge!  How 
we  do  honor  thee! 

At  Rumford,  Me.,  girls  employed  by 
the  Oxford  paper  mill  were  informed 
by  hard-hearted  officials  that  they  could 
not  wear  pyjamas  in  the  finishing  room. 
And  why?  The  girls  were  told  that 
these  garments  made  them  too  attrac- 
tive to  male  help.  Something  was  also 
said  ftbout  "indecency."  A  narrow  view. 
Would  not  the  males  be  all  the  more 
eager  to  work,  if  they  were  enabled  to 
cultivate  at  the  same  time  their  sense 
of  beauty? 

If  the  fair  maid  of  Maiden  wishes 
to  spend  her  vacation  on  the  French 
Riviera,  all  she  needs  for  costumes  is 
two  pairs  of  pyjamas,  one  for  the 
beach;  one  for  the  dining  room  and 
the  following  evening  festivities.  She 
can  dazzle  the  guests  by  adding  a  large 
"floppy"  hat  and  a  brilliant  scarf.  There 
Is  also  need  of  a  bathing  suit:  "tiny 
wool  or  jersey  brassiere  and  short  tight 
trunks." 

Pyjamas  were  worn  by  many  of  those 
who  attended  recently  the  wedding  of 
Grace  Moore,  singer,  to  a  wealthy 
Spaniard  at  Cannes. 

Young  women  in  pyjamas  decorated 
the  streets  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  last 
month.  Views  of  Mt.  Monadnock  were 
for  the  time  disregarded. 

Of  course  the  advisability  of  women, 
old  or  young,  wearing  these  garments 
depends  somewhat  on  their  slimhess  or 
obesity.  "Nobody  loves  a  fat  man," 
said  a  once  popular  actor.  ,  '' 

Springfield,  July  18.        i,.  P.  HALI^.  ' 

 ~«>'iov  

Top  o'  the  .horning  i 

Nose  Pulling  ! 

Top  Of  Morning:  j. 
Jack  Van  Zandt  of  Red  Fork,  Okla.,  i 
juarrelled  with  his  mother-in-law.    To  | 
'jonclude  his  argument  he  cut  off  her 
nose. 

■Says  Aaron  to  Moses. 

;'  'Let's  cut  off  our  noses,  i 
■Says  Moses  to  Aaron,  , ! 

•■  'It's  the  fashion  to  wear  them.  ,  | 
Cutting  off  the  nose  of  this  mother- 
in-law  was  undoubtedly  going  too  far. 
If  Mr.  Van  Zandt  had  merely  said: 
■Madam.  I'll  pull  your  nose"  or  had 
actually  pulled  it,  he  would  have  con- 
formed to  the  custom  in  the  days  of  the 
Regency. 

Why  should  the  threat  to  pull  ones 
nose  have  been  regarded  as  a  deadly 
insult?  Yet  duels  followed  the  threat  or 
the  accomplishment  of  the  threat.  There 
was  a  famous  case  of  nose-pulling  in 
a  train  between  here  and  Milton  many 
years  ago,  with  the  result  that  the 
puller,  sued,  left  this  country  never  to 
return.  Pulling  an  ear  has  been  a 
merely  playful  trick.  Napoleon  Bona- ^ 
parte  thus  amused  himself  when  the  ^ 
woman  was  young,  pretty  and  in  favor; 
but  biting  the  ear  is  a  prologue  to 
a,  duel— see  "Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

Napier  said:  "Give  me  a  man  with 
olentv  of  nose";  he  was  speaking  of 
mmtary  efficiency,  not  of  the  o  d  belief 
in  comparative  measurement  It  is  not 
luted  whether  the  nose  that  invited 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Van  faridt  ^If^ 
Grecian,  aquiline,  pug.  or  as  the  nostrils 
through  which  the  horses  of  the  sun 
blew  the  morning.  He  was  sure  that 
his  mother-in-law  would  miss  it.  It 
was  an  easy  way  of  gettmg  even  mth 
her.  ""^^^^ 


benignity  and  calm  of  the  Beatitudes. 
Selima^  a  princess,  was  left  in  the 


desert  as  a  little  tot  when  a  camel  train 
with  wliich  she  and  her  mother  were 
travelling  was  attacked  and  annihilated 
by  desert  brigands.  Found  by  Hasan,  a 
potter,  and  taken  to  his  village  and  his 
family,  she  grew  up  happily,  with  Shi- 
raz, Hasan's  son,  as  companion.  Grown 
to  maidenhood,  she  was  stolen  by  slave 
raiders  and  purchased  by  an  agent  for 
Prince  Khurram,  afterward  the  Em- 
peror, a  kindly  ruler.  He,  like  Shiraz, 
loved  the  girl,  would  have  married  her 
had  she  been  of  royal  birth.  An  amu- 
let proclaiming  this  royally  fell  into 
Shiraz's  possession  when  the  raiders 
left,  and  in  time  he  restored  it  to  Se- 
lima, thus  making  her  eligible  as  the 
prince's  consort  and  renouncmg  his  own 
love  for  her  at  the  same  time.  For 
Selima  really  loved  the  prince.  For  18 
years  thereafter  Shiraz  watched  at  tlie 
palace  gates  to  see  Selima;  he  became 
feeble  and  blind.  Yet  when  Selima 
died,  it  was  Shiraz  who  out  of  his  rich 
memories  fashioned  the  exquisite  de- 


But  There  Are  Limits 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald 
I   "Hereafter,  officials  of  the  Chardon 
Street  Home  and  the  Wayfarer's  Lodge 
in  Boston  will  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility   of    supplying    overnight  i 
guests  with  'clean  night  shirts'."  | 
Will  the  officials  provide  their  guests  I 
with  pyjamas?  It  would  increase  the 
self-respect  of  the  lodgers.  Brilliant  col- 
ors would  cheer  them;  give  them  hope 
for  the  future  if  they  are  depressed  by 
the  thought  that  they  are  down  and 
out. 

This  question  of  pyjamas— the  word 
should  always  be  spelled  with  a  "y" — 
is  of  world-wide  importance.  A  man 
in  Attleboro  gave  his  daughter  a  "rough 
push"  because  she  had  donned  them 
in  the  day  time.  The  spirited  girl  in  a 
struggle  that  followed  knocked  oil  the 


lt>a*    ID  a  can 
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By  PHILIF  HALE 

Andre^  Rasan.  contributingr  a  series  of  articles  "Lunching  with—" 
to  Candide,  found  dramatists  thus  interviewed,  willing,  yes  eager  to  make 
disagreeable  remarks  about  dramatic  critics.  Who  was  the  critic  to  defend 
the  disciples  of  Aristarchus?  He  thought  of  Pierre  Brisson  oi  Le  Temps, 
known  by  his  "ferocious  independence  and  witty  virulence." 

Brisson  told  Rasan  that  he  had  never  concealed  his  opinion  of  drama- 
tists or  players.  As  for  the  dramatists  they  think  well  of  the  critics  only 
when  the  nature  of  the  review  coincides  In  their  eyes  with  the  Importance 
of  their  success.  "When  they  think  we  have  been  too  severe  they  exclaim, 
^ou  are  keeping  the  public  from  the  theatres;  you  are  betraying  dramatic 
•rt."  We  can  usually  reply  to  them:  'It  Is  we  who  would  betray  our  readers 
If  we  advised  them  to  see  your  plays."'  Then  Brisson  added:  "All  these 
discussions  are  futile,  without  Importance;  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy 
everybody— Bind  his  profession." 

-rdrfauTcSThouMSr^^^^^  in  all  probabil-,  rratorio"^"a;'"E;;gUsh  i;^Ututi;;^:wi5  p^nnit-thisr^arranglng  and  tinkering. 
Ity  be  bad.  Criticism  is  not  a  trade  or  profession;  it  should  not  be;  it  is  a  -   -         -  -   — 


of  the  critics  thinks  that  these  managers  made  a  mistake  when  they  began 
to  allow  the  best  seats  to  be  occupied  by  men  In  light  suits  and  soft  collars 
and  women  in  day  costumes.  "It  would  be  impossible  in  Prance  to  Insist  on 
evening  dress  for  men,  for  many  quite  well-to-do  men  simply  do  not  possess 
a  'smoking';  but  theatres,  it  is  believed,  would  quickly  become  the  fashion 
once  more  If  women  were  convinced  that  they  were  the  place  for  showing 
off  their  best  clothes." 

An  Englishman,  T.  C.  Falrbairn,  told  the  Religious  Drama  Society  In 
London  that  he  hoped  to  arrange  a  dramatic  production  of  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah" next  spring.  The  music  will  be  rearranged  in  the  order  of  a  drama, 
and  will  illustrate  that  drama.  "Scenes  will  be  written  in  to  link  up  the 
dramatic  story  he  already  finds  in  the  oratorio."  The  performance  will  end 
with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  and  the  Ascension.  Mr.  rairbaim  reminded  the 
society  that  "Elijah"  had  been  produced  as  a  drama  at  the  Old  Vic;  also  at 
Eeipsic.  It  has  been  produced  as  a  drama  two  or  three  times  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  performance  with  scenery,  costumes  and  action,  was  at 
the  Hyperion  Theatre,  New  Haven,  Ct„  if  we  are  not  mlstake"lt.  The  experi- 
ments have  not  won  success.  What  sort  of  a  scenario  will  Mr.  Palrbairn 
frame  from  "Messiah"?  And  how  about  music  for  the  scenes  to  be  "written 
In"  to  the  oratorio?  The  wonder  is  that  the  English,  to  whom  Handel's 


tonn  of  mental  activity.  One  makes  innumerable  enemies.  It  Is  Inevitable. 
God  knows  that  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  any  one;  but  I  believe  that  if  one] 
should  form  a  syndicate  of  dramatists  and  managers  dissatisfied  with  the 
critic  of  the  Temps  there  would  be  several  names.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  importance  of  dramatic 
criticism  has  greatly  diminished.  I  do  not  believe  too  much  in  the  power 
of  criticism;  it  can  launch  a  piece;  It  cannot  make  it  fall.  There 
'  agers  who  have  ordered  me  away  from  their  theatres.  I  have  been  hit  with 
fists:  that  ended  one  morning  in  a  duel  according  to  form;  two  bullets 

''^^^WherSwas  asked  if  he  ever  recognized  the  fact  that  he  had  erred  in 
Judgment,  he  answered:  "I  have  not  yet  enough  of  »  f^*  *° 
see  clearly  my  mistakes.   That  will  come  without  doubt.   Yet^yes-I  re- 


A.  P.  Herbert's  "Water  Gipsies"  will  be  made  into  a  talking  picture.  We 
rtiould  not  care  to  see  this  version  of  the  delightful  novel,  which  must  suffer 
In  its  passage  to  the  cinema.  There  are  scenes  as  well  as  dialogue  In  the 
book  that  will  not  bear  the  transposition. 

Mr.  Herbert,  to  write  another  novel  and  a  new  operetta,  went  to  Aus- 
tralia, having  found  that  the  best  place  to  write  about  English  life  is  on  the 
sea,  where  one  can  work  without  Interruption.  His  new  operetta  is  "Derby 
Day";  It  deals  with  picturesque  low  life.  Three  scenes  are  near  or  on  the 
race  course;  one  on  the  road  to  Epsom,  another  outside  the  favorite's  stall; 
the  third  on  the  rails.  There  are  two  acts  in  an  inn.  There  is  a  little  spoken 
dialogue.  The  music  will  be  by  Alfred  Reynolds. 


There  is  need  of  reviving  theatre  going  In  Vienna  as  well  as  in  Paris. 
«e«  clearly  my  mistakes.  That  will  come  witnout  aouoi.  leu— jrco— x  .^-|  ^  director.  Dr.  Beer— O  auspicious  name!— has  the  idea  of  enabling  the  public 
member  I  once  made  a  mistake;  I  praised."  Rasan  remarked  that  a  man's  y^it  "a  fixed  monthly  number  of  performances  at  seven  leading  theatres 
ftninion  depends  on  his  mental  condition  at  the  time.  (He  might  have  1  ^hat  city,  which  taken  together  have  a  seating  capacity  of  9000."  All  the 
added  "bodily  condition  "  also.)  Opinion  is  a  fragUe  thing.  "It  s  the  nvailable  tickets  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  way  of  the  proposed  monthly  lub- 
fr^ility  that  gives  an  opinion  value.    A  critic  sure  of  telling  *Jj«  '^^'^J  »crlption.  None  are  to  be  sold  at  the  box  office. 

truth  concerning  a  play  would  have  only  to  keep  still.  Nor  do  I  think  thai  gonstauce  Malleson  (Colette  O'Nlel)  has  given  the  title,  "Aner  Ten 

two  or  three  critics  on  a  paper  would  give  brilliancy  to  criticism.  ^^^^  ^^  ^       autobiography.  She  tells  how  she  wrote  a  play  and  sent  it  for 

-nn   l!Lst  ouestion'  In  spite  of  what  you  have  said  about  ttie  crltte-  criticism  to  St.  John  Ervine.  She  asked  for  straightforward  criticism.  Mr. 

voii  tiiink  of  writing  a  play  some  day?"  Ervine  wrote  in  the  course  of  his  reply:  "Some  one  went  to  >VilBon  Barrett 

aran»twt^  ao  you  ui^  ^  ambition  lies  elsewhere."  ©nee  to  ask  for  a  job.  He  slapped  his  heart  and  said,  Tt's  all  here!  I  know 


"Perhaps  you  dream  of  the  glory  of  a  ^"^^Z"^.* ^^^Z^.^i,,  «f  a 
"My  dream  is  at  once  greater  and  more  modest:  the  fnendshlp  of  a 

dramatist."    j 

Ernest  Newman  has  been  attending  the  opera  in  London.  "The  Italians 
are  Sus  onrmore.  and  the  air  of  Covent  Garden  is  thick  wi^  ^pieu; 

'indiamo'  'ahime '  'dio.'  'amore,'  'oltraggio,'  'fatale,'  'coraggio,  traditore 
^^TZn'  'n^n  10  so'  and  the  other  dozen  or  so  basic  constituents  of 
^  Sak  ;S^a  librkto  The  Latins  are  as  faithful  to  the  primitive 
SnSes  r  he  Teutons  who  have  just  left  us  are  to  theirs  And  not 
£v  in  their  libretti  and  their  music  but  in  their  singing  and  their  acting. 
iSeaS  we  have  had,  from  one  or  two  of  the  male  members  of  the  troupe^ 

.  >?in/oT  what  is  hi  store  for  us.   Some  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to 
Ceed  on  the  strange  Gumption  that  we  are  both  very  deaf  fn*  ^ 

^.^ij:^,  r  s-rer^SLgTer.^  ^^ri^^ 

i  fc-S^Sr-d^e^^^^^^^ 

nd  n;  opera  season  in  London  would  bo  complete  without  him. 

Le  put  in  high  places       ^^^^  ^^'^  .Sln^v^s  th^  s  rateglc  error 

lany  years  ago  he  spje  to  ^^^^^  elements  of  a 

anclng,  singmg,  orchestra,  '^^"^ j^ijor  or  medium  of  ex- 
ulted action,  each  ^^-^^^ /f^f '^^^^  '."^^S^resent  "Amphion"  is  only 
ression.  Valery  abaaidoned  ^^^^^"''■^^.^'^^  ot  the  melodrama- 
,  timid  carr>-ing  out  of  the  old  "^^^  the  piece-almost  wholly 

alery  cannot  find  any  other  word  f ^^^f/**.;*'^^  of  16  minutes 

ccludes  the  orchestra.  In  the  ^l^^^^^'f^^^^^^'Znnis,  arrange  the 
-the  composer  should  produce  the  first  ^"f ;  v^Irmonies  "I  have  every 
:a?e  and^sh  rapidly  to  the  most  '^^'"f  ^^^^^^h^d^'thls  str^^  task 
.ason  to  think  that  Arthur  Honegger  has^c^  ^^^^^ 
J  a  marvelous  manner."   Ida  Rubinstein  wiu 

-       Oomelia  Otis  -'clnner "^^^^^^^^^  ^.^ra]"-  St 
Observer  said  she  is  "perhaps  P*^""^^,*  *  no  less  enter- 

S  draper  lets  on  to  be."  H^'^.^'f 'ft  ^^^naSr^w'e  more  to  the  art  witti 
l^   fining  than  those  of  her  brilliant  ."^"^P^^™;-        x^rtues"  The  Sunday 
'•     hVshe  draws  them  than  to  the^  ow^  S7ay.  "Pe^i^S  in  this  matter 
^es,  also  praismg  Mi^  «^^^--' ^^^^^^  to  listed  to  sempiternal 

'oSgrs^rteVr;^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

I      KoiaSd  to  attack  it  with  no  more  than  commensurate  talent 
1^      Parisian  theatre  managl^s  are  still  complying  of  poor  business.  One 


lAJ   aOS^    AW*     t*    J  ^  ^  ■  ^ —  ^    "  ■  .  —  

I've  got  it  in  me!*  And  Barrett  replied,  'Yes,  we've  all  got  it  in  us,  but  can 
you  get  it  out?'  With  you,  I  feel  the  reply  should  be,  'Can  you  keep  some 
oC  it  in?' " 

Is  there  any  existing  copy  of  William  Archer's  blood-and-thunder  drama 
written  in  Australia:  "The  Jeweller's  Daughter,  or  the  Assassin  of  Paris"— 
and  was  this  play  suggested  by  one  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  tales? 

Wo  spoke  last  Sunday  of  Archer's  relations  with  Shaw,  but  forgot  the 
lafcter's  letter  to  Archer  in  which  he  wrote:  "Your  analysis  of  my  limitations' 
Why,  you  stupendous  ass,  you  draw  a  line  through  my  pla3rs  which  repre 
gents  your  own  limitations  in  your  most  fatuously  lazy  mood,  and  jwi  BTO- 
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hand  a.,  well  a.s  an  eye  for  the  students'  secret 
Kociehe...  sometimes  In  the  business  world  he 
overdoes:  he  does  not  merely  shake  the 
straneer  s  hand,  he  milk.s  it.  As  an  entertainer 
-at  the  rompany-s  expense-he  shines  at  table 
and  satisfies  his  own  taste  and  appetite. 

He  Is  a  re.servoir  of  information  when  he 
•hows  the  stranger  the  places  of  historical  in- 
terest He  has  an  infinite  number  of  anecdotes 
;  and  stones  whicl)  he  tells  after  he  has  ascer- 
jtained  how  far  he  can  co  without  .shocking 
Ilia  companion's  su.sceptibilitles.  His  laugh  is  of 
a  contagious  nature.  His  confidential  remarks 
are  smooth:  when  he  expatiates  on  the  rr. 
«ources  of  his  company  he  has  a  menagerie 


■  r"  '~ni7w-riis  and  Proust.  thouRh  Proust 
:s\aLy°n'u;is  respect.    The  elder  Dunias 

ticM  bo^L'and'bcSks  of  travel  are  published 
hm.t  an  index.   Christopher  Morley  is  to  be 
i:«d  ro?  adding  one  to  his  delightful  "John 
SAletoe-'   IS  there  a  wholly  adequate  one  n 
?  S  for  Rabelais.  Montaigne,  or  Sir  Thoma 
!  wne?   That  in  the  old  Bohn  edition  of  S^r 
om«  is  not  full  enough.  Plutarch-s  "Morals 
Vd^a  itter  index  than  the  one  now  at  hamL 
e  b^y  for  indexes  that  are  as  good  reading 
thftext  was  old  Philemon  Holland:^  Witness 
I  index  to  PUny's  "Natural  History. 

ANTI-TOBACCONISTS  voice;  he  roars  In  his  enthusiasm— putting  his 

1  !■  hiit/-her  hand  in  confirmation  of  a  statement  on  the 

Michael  Kelleher  of  the  Bronx  is  ^  DUtf  stranger's  knee  when  he  would  be  particularly 

trade  but  he  Is  evidently  a  man  ol  renn  -  confjtjgntial— roars  as  the  carnivora  at  feeding 

•nt  ank  holds  the  female  sex  In  high  esteem^  ^^^^^ 

Ir  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Pearl  Barton  waiKing  Greeter— he  deserves  a  capital  "G"— 

th  a  cigarette  in  her  mouth,  though  she  was  .^^  American  institution.    The  Oxford 

/■nmnanied  by  her  young  son,  he  told  her  dictionary  cannot  afford  to  overlook  him. 
W  the  cigarette  away.    She  Paid  ""..^"^n^ 
to  him.    He  thereupon  "slapped  if  rcMn 
? lips    in  court  his  only  defence  was  that  the 
ght  of  a  woman  smoking  on  the  street  seemed 

1  him  impropei.  tj„„„v^  ir 

A  good  many  years  ago  Joseph  Howard,  Jr., 
ho  forged  a  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
jln  and  afterwards  was  a  voluminous  writer 
ff  newspapers,  walking  in  Broadway.  New 
orJc  met  a  man  smoking.  He  stepped  up  lo 
W,  snatched  the  cigarette  or  cigar  from  his 
,outh,  and  said:  "How  dare  you,  sir,  pollute 
K>d's  pure  air?"  There  was  no  answering  blow; 
10  forced  appearance  in  court.  Nor  was^How- 
^  the  son  of^Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  a 

'Teterrnre^en  now  western  towns  where 
S  a  civic  offence  to  smoke  in  public,  as  it 
.as  once  in  Boston?   But  even  in  those  towns 
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,ao  pdVceman.  no  member  of  a  vigilance  corn- 
mittee  would  pull  what  has  been  described  by 
[LaUcs  as  "the  filthy  weed"  from  an  offending 

r°S?e  adorer  of  women,  the  lover  of  the  good, 
pure  and  beautiful,  is  not  disturbed  so  much  by 
women  smoking,  even  on  the  s  reet,  as  by  the 
fact  that  so  few  smoke  gracefully  or  as  if  they 

■enjoyed  it,  in  private,  in  restaurants  or  on  sum- 
mar  hotel  verandas.  Ther«  is  a  hurried  in- 
halation, an  almost  instantaneous  ejection;  then 
a  holding  of  the  cigarette  at  a  distance,  lest  the 

i  odor  should  offend.  In  advertisements  the  dear 

i  women  do  this  better. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  HALE 

The  article  on  Philip  Hale,  which  we  re- 
|irint  from  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
rimes,  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  an  accom- 
liK^hed  gentleman  whom  the  persons  best  quali- 
lled  to  judge  have  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
lor  a  generation.  A  tenth  of  Mr.  Hale's  schol- 
l.rship  and  knowledge  of  music  and  the  drama 
lias  been  sufficient  to  give  many  persons  a  wide 
|eputat:'on  for  erudition  and  authority.  The 
ihought  which  he  has  often  put  into  a  single 
lymphony  program  study  would  be  expanded 
l>y  many  writers  into  a  solid  volume  which 
jiritics  would  praise  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  Hale  has  been  satisfied  to  remain  a 
iiewspaper  man.  He  is  appreciated  deeply  here 
lind  abroad  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  ha.i 
lefused  year  in  ana  year  out  to  leave  Boston 
|)r  even  to  wTlte  books.  At  an  age  when  many 
Ivould  wish  to  retire,  he  has  all  the  vim  and 
j-nergy  of  a  youth,  and  a  prodigious  capacity 
(or  work.  Best  of  all,  he  writes  with  a  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  clearness  which  make 
everything  he  does  delightful  to  read.  The 
Irlbut*  to  him  in  the  Times  will  be  displeasing 
|o  only  one  man,  Mr.  Hale  himself.  If  he  weriF 
jiere— he  Is  on  a  vacation  in  his  native  ■Vermont 
B-he  would  already  have  protested  against  a 
reprinting. 


THE  GREETER 

Will  the  supplement  to  the  great  Oxford 
lictionary  include  the  word  "greeter"  as  it  i? 
ased  today?  When  and  where  did  "greeter" 
cquire  Its  present  significance? 
There  are  banks,  there  are  corjjorate  bodies, 
omoters.  who  have  on  their  staff  of  officers 
II  professional  greeter,  a  man  who  by  his  in- 
itiating manner,  his  petrified  smile,  his 
|iearty  imctuous  voice  makes  the  itranger.  the 
•possible  client  or  customer,  feel  when  the  glad 
hand  is  outstretched  that  he  is  at  that  moment 
U  man  of  importance. 

|„  The  greeter  Is  born,  not  made.    He  is  a 


By  GUN  DOWNES. 

HE  latest  volume  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  informative  pro- 
gram notes  written  today,  an- 
notations engrossing  to  lay- 
man and  musician  alike,  is  at  hand. 
The.  reference  is  to  a  bound  volume 
If  the  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchesf^ra,  which  are  compiled ; 
and  edited  by  Philip  Hale.  These 
books  appear  every  Springtime,  at 
the'  close  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
season.  They  are  eagerly  awaited  by 
thi^  writer,  because  they  are  unpar- 
alleled in  the  completeness,  the  ex-  , 
tent  and  variety  of  their  informa- 
tioi^,  and  they  are  written  equally 
with  painstaking  accuracy  and  fas-  [ 
cinating  style. 

There  are  no  program  books  that 
equal  them  in  these  characteristics 
jon  "ieither  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
[this  is  said  with  knowledge  of  the 
ladnlirable   program   annotations  of 
jOth^r  writers  than  Mr.  Hale  in  this 
■country.  No  other  American  of  whom 
we  Icnow  has  done  so  much  and  such 
scholailiy  research  in  the  countless 
different  directions  suggested  by  the 
programs   of    a    Boston  Symphony 
season.     No   one    wears    his  phe- 
nomenal learning  so  lightly  and  so 
welk    Mr.  Hale  has  put  musical  re- 
search on  a  new  foundation  in  Amer- 
ica,'and  has  established  a  standard 
of  work  that  European  musicologist's 
must  respect  and  in  most  cases  envy. 
We.^o  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  only 
©network  could  be  saved  from  the 
English    literature   on   music,  and 
eveeything  else  destroyed,  we  would 
vote;  for  the    preservation   of  the 
thirty-odd  volumes  of  program  notes 
whi«h  Mr.  Hale  has  compiled.  We 
would  do  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  by  a  close  perusal  of  these  vol- 
umes we  could  get  a  remarkably  rich 
perspective  of  the  musical  develop- 
ments of  centuries,  and  could  reas- 
Bemjble  most  of  the  datails  by  follow- 
ing,out  the  "leads"  and  tie  refer- 
ences afforded  by  these  p^rs. 
•     *  * 
M*.  Hale  does  not  stop  with  a  few 
data  concerning  the   history  of  a 
given  composition,  dates  of  first  per- 
formances, or  analytical  notes  con- 
cerning the  content,  form  and  in- 
strumental   characteristics    of  the 
score.   He  affords  a  background  of 
the  composer's  creative  personality, 
cfte^ri  of  his  manner  of  living  and 
woriting.  his  artistic  tendencies,  how 
contemporary  opinion  greeted  him, 
and..-  the  prevailing  temper  of  his 
times.  Here  is  the  fruit,  not  merely 
of    voracious   reading   but  reading 
digested,  assimilated,  and  its  essence, 
plus-  much  original  thought  and  ripe 
judgment,  passed  on  to  the  reader. 
AsiSe  from"thelr' clirect  usefulness 
and  value  for  the  concertsjoer,  the 


Boston  Symphony  program  books 
are  n  mine  of  reference  for  the  mu- 
sical writer  or  investigator,  and  con- 
stitute the  book  of  books,  where  mu- 
sic Is  concerned,  for  a  rainy  day. 
Th(»  indebtedness  of  every  American 
siulent  and  writer  to  those  volumes 
Is  ibvious  and  would  be  )jromptly 
and  gratefully  acknowlodfrcd  by 
thsAn.  Finally,  and  crowning  accom- 
jlipiinicnt  of  all.  Mr.  Hale,  through- 
fr«t  these  brilliant  notes,  keeps  his 
haryls  off  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He 
assembles  the  information,  often  af- 
forls  a  digest  of  authoritative  opin- 
ion! about  the  music,  while  keeping 
his(  own  conclusions  wholly  aloof 
from  the  business.  This  although 
Mr.  Hale  is  a  critic  of  intense  con- 
victions, which  he  is  equally  fearless 
and  Incisive  in  expressing.  His  pro- 
gram books  alone  and  aside  from  his 
ma^lerly  labors  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury as  music  critic  would  entitle  j 
him  to  lasting  rank  in  the  history  of 
American  music. 

Rjad  Mr.  Hale  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject and  you  will  find  him  engross- 
ing. Conceinlns  Gluck's  air.  "Che 
faro  senza  Euridice,"  a  beautiful 
airj  dramatically  quite  untrue  to  the 
situation,  the  remark  of  the  com- 
poser is  quoted:  "Let  any  one  make 
the  slightest  change  In  the  move- 
ment or  in  the  art  of  expression,  and 
it  will  become  an  air  for  the  Marion- 
ett^   Theatre."    Boye,    author  otf 

'•f  tTTi  „^:^„      «r,,,c?;^ol^i      mi.qe  au 

rang  de  Chimeres,"  a  work  published 
in  Amsterdam  in  1779,  is  source  of 
the  remark  that  "the  manner  of  this 
song  has  been  found  so  gay  that  a 
very  pretty  country  dance  has  been  ■ 
made  out  of  the  air,"  and  he  says 
that  the  verse  beginning, 

Jai    trouve    mon  Euridice, 
Rlen  n'egale  mon  bonheur. 
fitted  to  Gluck's  air  "would  be  much 
more  suitable."  However,  when  Le- 
gros  sings  this  air  as  it  is  at  the  opera 
with  the  words,  "J'ai  perdu  mon  pu- 
ridice,"  "he  has  the  ability  to  correct 
its  faults  by  tones  so  pathetic  that 
tears  flow,  hearts  melt,  at  the  fright- 
ful situations  which  he  feigns  to  ex- 
perience." It  is  the  problem  in  a  nut-  , 
shell.  Citation  of  the  first  American 
performance    brings    biograph  and 
anecdote  of  the  singer  Felicita  'Vest- 
vali,  "Vestvali  the  magnificent,"  as 
described  by  Richard  Grant  White 
and  mentioned  spitefully  by  Berlioz.  . 
And    then    read    Berlioz    In  the 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  of  1841 
about  Haydn;    the  characterization; 
of  Haydn's  London  manager,  Salo- ; 
mon,    for   whom    the    twelve  sym- 
phonies were  written;  the  many  tales 
and  legends  of  Penelope,  induced  by 
consideration  of  her  air,  "Thou  far- 
darting    sun,"    from    Ma:!  Bruch's 
"Odysseus  '—this  and  much  more,  a 
great  deal  more,   in  a  single  pro- 
gram. 

*     *  * 

I    Read,  apropos  of  Beethoven's  Sev- 
enth symphony  (Ignoring  for  the  mo- 
jment,  in  the  following  connection, 
I  the  Eighth)  of  Malzel  and  his  amaz- 
;ing  musical  instruments— not  only  his 
jmetronome      and  panharmonicon, 
which  he  was  alleged  to  have  sold 
in  Boston  for  $400,000— a  statement 
Iwhich  caused  the  Count  de  Pontec- 
ioulant  to  exclaim,  "I  think  there  is 
Ian    extra    cipher"— but    of   his  ar- 
rival in  New  York  with  his  musical 
timekeeper,     his     automatic  chess 
player,  rope  dancers  and  violoncel- 
list.  Or  read,   pending  the  perfor- 
mance   of    Mussorgsky's  "Pictures 
from  an  Exposition"  in  Ravel's  in- 
strumental   version,  Calvocoressi's 
words  on  Mussorgsky's  rhythm. 

Discussing  Debussy's  music,  Mr. 
Hale  knows  well  the  futility  of  pe- 
dantic analysis,  and  is  so  acute  as 
to  quote  by  way  of  introduction  to 
a  score  the  words  of  the  ancient  Plo- 
tinus,  about  fire.  "But  the  simple 
beauty  of  color  arises  when  light, 
which  is  something  incorporeal,  in 
reason  and  form,  entering  the  ob- 
scure involutions  of  matter,  irradi- 
ates and  forms  its  dark  and  form- 
less nature.  It  is  on  this  account 
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iiat  fire  surpasses  all  other  tjouies  | 
m  beauty,  because,  compared  to  the  i 
other  elements,  it  obtains  the  order  I 
of  form;  for  it  Is  more  eminent  than  I 
the  rest,  and  Is  the  most  subtle  of' 
all,  bordering  as  it  were  on  an  in- 
corporeal nature." 

*  «  • 
Read  of  the  "Magic  Flute"  leg- 
ends; or  those  of  the  "Flying  Dutch- 
man," apropos  of  Wagner's  over- 
ture; or  Mozart's  procedure  with  the 
tempo  of  the  G  minor  symphony;  or 
the  sketch  of  "Mahler  the  Man";  or 
the  note  on  waxen  Images  occa 
sioncd 
Charles 


WITHOUT  A  cap: 


Estfban  T  mif  Warner  Baxter 

Emily  Woldon   Dorolhy  Maikaill 

I   Mis«  Dibbs    Zasu  Pii!« 

The  charter  just  passed  in  England  by  the   ^'^'^iT'^.^'r^^Z--  v-^'" ^,^^"\ 

,  _     ,  *  T    1.      nr  i„__  ,.v,«    J"  H  irry  ( niicer   Lawrenee  Grant 

National  Conference  of  Labor  Women  bars  tneJ  s.u.anno  m„iu  v.  ai.^"c 

servant's  cap  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  badgej  :x'a^;|;,'*  /        . ,  . ;  f^J^f 

of  sernlity.  "There  are  many  domestics  today  j 

Who  Will  accept  a  if  t.^y  are  not  ^^^^^  f^'^^.^.r^. 

required  to  wear  the  little  white  cap,  and  there  became  deeply  interested  in  that  mys- 

are  others  who  ar^  no  longer  content  to  wear]  tcnou,';   race   known   as  the  Basques, 

the  conventional  blue  uniform."  v.hose  past  history  is  shrouded  in  com- 

The  trouble  with  many  domestic  servants  in^  ^^^^^  X^t^'iL^'^ 


this  coyntry,  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  they 
think  their  labor  servile.  They  are  ashamed  ol 
their  position.  They  should  regard  it  as  an 
honorable  position.  No  more  warring  with  proper 
pride,  than  work  in  a  factory,  in  a  department 
store,  or  as  a  stenographer  in  an  ofTlcc. 

Many  of  these  servants  should  wear  a  cap 
«  'Zr\  If  only  for  the  sake  of  coquetry.   Cooks  should 

'l^^artln'  Loe^rr^    'Pagrn'  certainly  wear  some  sort  of  one.  •'Only  a  womaiVs 


hair."  wrote  Swift,  treasuring  Stella's  tock;  to 
which  some  forgotten  humorist— was  it  the  Bur- 
lington Hawkeye  man?— added,  "And  yet  we  do 
not  like  to  find  it  in  the  soup."  Waitresses, 
rhambermaids.   parlor   maids,    certainly  look 

Ind  Te^r  ^rT'irdeTe^- i  "eater,  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
Ana  tneir  arc  is  uepen  ,     ^fv->v  iricUnrc 


Poem."  Or  the  quotation  of  the  ex- 
(  client  words  of  Paul  Rosenfeld  on 
the  subject  of  Sibelius: 

"Others  have  brought  the  North 
into  houses  and  there  transmuted  it 
to  music. 
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dant  on  the  shelter,  and,  removed 
from  it,  dwindles.  But  Sibelius  has 
written  music  Innocent  of  roof  and 
inclosure,  music  proper  indeed  to  the 
vasty  open,  the  Finnish  heaven  un- 
der which  it  grew.  And  could  we 
but  carry  it  out  into  the  northern 
day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished, 
vivid  with  all  its  life.  For  It  is 
blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  si- 
lence, to  the  lowering  cliffs  and  the 
spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of  sea- 
bird.s  and  the  breath  of  the  fog,  and, 
set  amid  them,  would  wax,  and  take 
I  new  strength  from  the  strength  of 
its  kin. 

It  is  better  to  express  encomiums 
of  this  work  than  to  attempt,  in  a  | 
brief  article,  to  quote  in  repre3enta-| 
tive  fashion  from  its  pages.  The! 

volume  can  be  ordered  by  any  one 
from  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  The 
present  volume  has  especial  interest 
in  that  it  begins  with  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  sea- 
son of  the  celebrated  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  George  Henschel,  who 
conducted  the  first  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mu- 
sic Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  22,  1881,  and 
returned  to  conduct  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary concerts  of  Oct.  10  and  11, 
1930,  in  Symphony  Hall,  when  the 
program  that  opened  the  career  of 
the  orchestra  was  repeated,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Wagner's  "Meis- 
tersinger"  prelude  substituted  for 
Carl  ikiaria  von  Weber's  "Festival" 
overture.  The  notes  in  the  first  pro- 
gram regarding  the  history  of  the  or- 
chestra briefly  recount  these  inci- 
dents. The  author  of  these  program 
notes  should  properly  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  has  been  treated  by 
far  more  amateurish,  less  informed 
and  less  skilled  hands.  It  is  a  task 
which  Mr.  Hale  could  have  com- 
pleted as  no  one  else.  Possibly  he 
was  asked  to  do  it,  and  declined, 
with  the  utter  unwillingness  to  com- 
pile a  book  which  has  always  char- 
acterized him.  History  does  not 
relate.  The  program  books  are  Mr. 
Hale's  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  they  say  more 
for  the  fame  and  standing  of  that 
institution  than  many  a  blazing  jour- 
r^alistic  tribute  to  its  management  or 
conductors. 


master  of  the  house,  his  guests,  stray  visitors, 
when  a  cap  crowns  the  head.  Look  at  the  pic- 
tures in  Punch  from  the  time  it  paid  attention 
to  the  servants'  hall  and  the  mistress'.s  drawing 
room.   What  would  the  parlor  maid,  as  she, 

dusting,  and  avoiding  the  embrace  of  the  comic  ,„„e   wcaUny  man. 

butler,  as  they  give  forth  the  exposition  in  the,  bscomes  greatly  attracted  to 

old-fashioned  comedy,  be  without  a  cap,  evpu  if  ^-.-i--.. 


Seizing  on  the  indubitably  romantic  as- 
pects of  these  proud,  aloof  people.  .«he 
wrote  a  book  called  "Ba-.querie,"  which, 
in  the  gui^p  of  pleasant  fiction,  managed 
to  give  an  interesting  idea  of  the  life 
'and  customs  of  an  aristocratic  Basquffj 
family.  Off-hand,  it  sounds  as  thoujhl 
here  wnuld  be  the  opportunity  fnr  ani 
interesting  anH  unusual  motion  picture.' 
but    'Their  Mad  Moment  "   (as  "Bai-I 

ouerie"  i";  now  called),  cun-ent  feature 
film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  The- 
atres, ends  by  being  just  a  conventional 
screen  romance,  which  all  too  obviou'-ly 
takes  place  in  Southern  California  in- 
stead of  in  southern  France  and  the 
Pyrenees  mountains.  The  novel,  as  you 
may  have  gathered,  reaches  the  screen 
in  the  most  fragmentary  state,  although 
the  remnants  arc  pleasingly  enough 
acted  by  Warner  Baxter  and.  less  suc- 
cessfully, by  Dorothy  Mackaill. 

Emily  Weldon.  whose  stepmother  has 
brought  her  to  the  Riviera  in  order  that 


feaifhy 


there  were  no  fluttering  capstrings? 


KEITH-BOSTON 

"Vn  fnr  Murder" 

the  storv  b.v  M-"'?'  Bell,  ritrenert  ^^^^ 
Bell  aii'i  rro^enled  by  LniAersai  ri- 
the  Jollnwinsr  <a«t: 

Robert    Marshall  "Genevieve  Tobi" 


^Hlbam    Wiiuer  ''"Sfllar:?- Tm'u 

Herk    .■  •  ,_•_■„  pnrothv  Peterson, 

  Frant^  yi'-Kn<rh; 

   Ionise  Beaver' 


Mrs.  Marshall 
Collin 


Maid  

City  Editor. 


Frederic  Burl 


It  is  almost  a  pitr  that  Lew  A>Tes  di-^n 
Itingutshed  himself  to  ..o  ""''''l^^^J'; 
'  „ee  in  "All  Quiet  on  the  V^eftern^ 
?ront."  perhaps  if  he  had  "ot^  started., 
so  brilliantly,  becoming  a  stai  after, 
Tnly  two  film.s.  one  .would  not_  be  in- 
clined to  expert  such  a  lot  of  h.m.  B> 


no  means  Is  he  the  only  one  who  should 
come  in  for  criticism,  however,  for  it 
behooves  Universal  to  get  him  some 
suitable  stories,  not  to  re.=t  content  with 
remaking  old  silent  pictures  and  ex- 
pecting Mr.  Ayres  to  make  them  timely. 
Current  at  the  Keith-Boston  Theatre  is 
•■Up  For  Murder,"  which  fans  of  recent 
date  can  recall  as  a  silent  film.  "Man. 
Woman  and  Sin,"  co-starring  John  Gil- 
bert and  Jeanne  Eagels.  Monta  Bell 
wrote  and  directed  the  first  version  as 
well  as  the  second,  and  he  may  be 
credited  with  doing  as  good  a  job  as 
any  one  could  with  rather  thin  material, 
but  even  he  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
Lew  Ayres  is  too  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated to  pair  satisfactorily  with  the 
worldiiness  of  Genevieve  Tobin. 

Save  for  the  not  altogether  probable 
conclusion,  the  film  follows  the  same 
course  as  '  Man,  Woman  and  Sin."  Rob- 
ert Marshall,  cub  reporter  on  a  big 
newspaper,  falls  in  love  with  Myra 
Deane,  society  editor  and  mistress  of 
William  Winter,  tlie  editor-in-chief. 
Hsedle.'s  of  the  warnings  of  his  fellow 
reporters  and  angry  at  the  gontle  ad- 
vice preferred  by  his  mother.  Bob  be- 
comes more  and  more  enamored  cf 
MjTa.  even  taking  the  savings  he  and 
his  mother  had  shared  to  buy  her  a 
bracelet.  Faced  at  last  with  the  truth, 
he  goes  half  out  of  his  mind  and  kills  i' 
Winter  in  Myra's  apartment.  To  save  ■ 
th'  i-jputation  of  the  paper.  Winter's  i 
assistant.  Herk.  arranges  to  have  it  ap-  : 
pear  that  Bob  committed  the  murder  i| 
because  his  radical  views  were  not  || 
shared  by  Winter.  The  boy  is  convicted  | 
and  face's  execution,  when  Myra  comes  j 
forward  and  frees  him  by  telling  the  j 
real  truth  of  tlie  matter.  Free  from  i 
prison.  Bob  forgives  Myra  and  one  is  i 
left  to  suppose  they  are  married,  | 

Lew  AjTes,  far  better  as  the  aspiring 

reoorter  than  he   was   a.s   tlic  tnus'" 
bruler  in  "Iron  Man."  is  very  wed  lo 
the  most  part,  though  ho  cannct  y 
endow  the  dramatic  climaxes  with  sul 
ficient  feeling  to  make  them  really  mov- 
fng   cons  de^ably  more  convincmg  was^ 
clneVieve  Tobin  as  the  mo^t  charming, 
-ociety  editor  we  have  ever  ^e"-  She  is^ 
sUll  a  bit  too  elegant  with  her  diction, 
but  she  gave  an  intelligent  satisfactory 
po  t  ayal  of  a  selfish  woman  sUrred  a  1 
last  bv  an  unselfish  devotion  Doiothj 
Peterson  looking  old  enough  to  be  Mr, 
Avre  s  sister°lnst^ead  of  his  mother,  gave 
,'ver^'  .sweet  performance,  e\en  a  bit 
too  .^-eer.  while  RiHiard  Tucker  and 
iPwnell  B.  Pratt  aTT  well  enough  m 
Tmall  roles.   Frank  McHugh  was  the 
u?ua  inebriated  reporter  without  whom 
no  motion  picture  newspaer  is  complete^ 

The  eieht-act  vaudeville  program 
headed  by  Armida,  the  tiny  Mexican 
'sCeen  star  and  dancer,  and  incluaes 
'Howard    Fine  and   Howard  and  "Ted 
;Ke  in  "Cut  the  Act";  p"V  Ca>-d iff 
i  and  Mary  Wales,   travesty  aitists.  i.t 
"2^vo^c'e"-  Sis  and  Buddy  Roberts  m 
-An    Impromptu  Revue."  assisted  b.^ 
'  Madse  Whit'side.  Victor  Dunn.  Isabelle 
:Kw  and  iva  Ketchell;  Sandy  Lang  m 
•  A  Skating  Classic  •  a.sssted  by  Em 
eralde  Sisters  and  f'll}'^^^^,^! 
hrev  "The  Bard  of  the  By-Ways  .  ine 
Lester  Ind  mong  Tria  all  round  a  h- 
letes.  and  Jimmie  O  Brien  and  Jac^ 
Hewitt,  billed  as  "Songland  s  Sons. 
E.  L.  H. 


MODERN  AM>  BEACON 
"Their  Mad  Moment" 

,  Sn  aU.talK-jnr  V"leIno?"M^re".m'Tn.i<l"e? 
wilh  tht.1followmK  cast: 


^  handsome  .voung  Basque.  Esteban 
Urrutv.  She  thinks  him  a  peasant 
farmer  and.  despite  her  growing  love, 
refuses  to  entertain  seriously  the  idea 
of  marrying  him,  having  promised  her 
step-mother  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
Sir  Harry  Congers,  vei-y  British,  w^ealthy 
and  dull.  None  the  less,  she  accepts 
E.steban's  invitation  to  go  with  him  to 
his  home  and  meet  his  grandmother,  a 
stately  old  matriarch  without  whose 
consent  no  Urruty  may  marry.  Ac- 
cepted as  Esteban's  fiancee  by  the 
Urruty  family  and  retahiers,  Emily  be- 
comes aware  that  she  has  no  place 
in  so  simple  and  hard-working  an 
existence  and  leaves  in  desperation 
that  same  night.  She  almost  marries 
the  unpleasing  Sir  HanT  when  Esteban 
comes  to  her  ^ust  before  the  wedding 
and  carries  her  oft.  to  her  gasping 
amazemerft.  on  board  a  most  enonr.ou.^ 
and  palatial  yacht.  So  the  poor  girl 
rets  everything- money  as  well  as 
romance— for  Esteban  is  far  richer  than 
Sir  Han-y— and  everything  encs  in  a 
rosy  glow'. 

Warner  Baxter,  as  Is  now  the  cus- 
tomary thing  to  say,  was  a  pleasing, 
ifaii-ly  glamorous  Esteban,  and  would 
'  have  been  better  had  'the  director  and 
the  scenario  writer  pei-mitted  him  t« 
suggest  his  Basque  antecedents  a  oit 
more  extensively.  He  still  remains,  how- 
ever one  of  the  very  few  screen  players 
who  ran  make  love  ^Vith  charm  and 
finesse  As  the  undecided  Emily, 
Dorothy  MackaiU  seemed  curious  y 
hea\'y  and  rather  bored  with  the  whole 
affair,  nor  was  the  camera  oyerkind 
to  her  appearance.  Nance  O'Neil  was 
s'en  again  as  one  of  those  austerely 
handsome  dowagers  who  must  by  iwv 
come  almo.st  as  second  nature  to  hn-. 
We  had  an  all  too  brief  glimp.'^e  of  the  i 
engaging  Leon  Janney  and  Zasu  Pitts  | 
j  offered  some  languid  comedy.    E.  u  ti.  j 

]  MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"Their  Mad  Moment" 

'  An  alMalUine  6<^reen  drama  adapted  from 
the  novel  bv  Eleanor  Merpeiii  entitled. 
•  BasQiiene."  directed  by  Hamilton  McFadden 
and  Chandler  Srrafiie  and  presented  by  Foi: 
wiih  the  foliowingr  cast; 

T;stebaii  Urruty   i^  ^l''"''!;.^'','^''','; 

Kmllv  Weldon   Dorolhy  Mackaill 

Miss'Dibbs   ...Zasu  r.llf 

Madame  Urruty    .,>aiiri-  ON'i 

'iir  Harrv  Confer   Lawrence  Grant 

Suzanne   -"'•'f'la  VV^illici 

Slancia   Mary«or,in 

fjacio   1.C0I1  VaiHicj 

Eleanor  Merceln  Kelly,  visiting  the 
South  of  France  for  an  extended  period, 
became  deeply  Interested  in  that  mys- 
terious race  known  as  the  Basques, 
whose  past  history  is  shrouded  in  com- 
plete mystery  and  who  native  speech 
defies  efforts  to  trace  it  to  any  sources. 
Seizing  on  the  indubitably  romantic  as- 
pects of  these  proud,  aloof  people,  she 
wrote  a  book  called  "Basquerie,"  which. 
,,  '  in  the  guise  of  pleasant  fiction,  managed 
'  to  give  an  Interesting  idea  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  an  aristocratic  Basque 
family.  Off-hand,  it  sounds  as  though 
here  would  be  the  opportunity  for  an 
interesting  and  unusual  motion  picture, 
but  "Their  Mad  Moment"  (as  "Bas- 
querie" Is  now  called),  current  feature 
film  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  The- 
atres, ends  by  being  just  a  conventional 
screen  romance,  which  all  too  obviously 
takes  place  in  Southern  California  in- 
stead of  in  southern  France  and  the 
ipjrenees  mountains.  The  novel,  as  you 
may  have  gathered,  reaches  the  screen i 
in  the  most  fragmentary  state,  although  i 
the  remnants  are  pleasingly  enough] 
acted  by  Warner  Baxter  and,  less  suc-i 
cessfully,  by  Dorothy  Mackaill.  i 
Emily  Weldon,  whose  stepmother  has' 
brought  her  to  the  Riviera  in  order  that  I 


she  may  marry  some  wealthy  ) 
meets  and  becomes  greatly  attractc 
a  handsome  young  Basque,  Est 
Urruty.  She  thinks  him  a  pes 
farmer  and,  despite  her  growing 
refuses  to  entertain  seriously  the 
of  marrying  him,  having  promi> 
step-mother  to  accept  the  j 
Sir  Harry  Congers,  very  Briti.si, 
and  dull.  None  the  less,  .she  m 
Esteban's  Invitation  to  go  with  hn 
his  home  and  meet  his  grandmoth" 
stately  old  matriarch  ^v1thout  w 
con.sent  no  Urruty  may  marry, 
cepted  as  Esteban's  fiancee  by 
Urruty  family  and  retainers,  Emily 
comes  aware  that  she  has  ro  p 
in  so  simple  and  hard-working 
existence  and  leaves  In  dcspcra 
that  same  night.    She  .nlrnost  ma 


the  unpleasing  Sir  Harry  when  Este 
comes  to  her  just  before  the  wedc 
and  carries  her  off,  to  her  gasj 
amazement,  on  board  a  meet  enom 
and  palatial  yacht.  So  the  poor 
gets  everything — money  as  well 
romance— for  Esteban  is  far  richer  t 
Sir  Harry — and  everything  enos  h 
rosy  gIo^v'. 

Warner  Baxter,  as  Is  now  the  i 
tomary  thing  to  say,  was  a  pleas 
fairly  glamorous  Esteban,  and  wt 
have  been  better  had  the  director 
the  scenario  writer  permitted  him 
suggest  his  Basque  antecedents  a  ^ 
more  extensively.  He  still  remains,  h 
ever,  one  of  the  very  few  screen  pla; 
who  can  make  love  "with  charm 
finesse.      As    the    undecided  Eiti 
Dorothy    Mackaill    seemed  ciu-io 
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Dorothy    Mackaill    seemed    ciu'io-  .  , 
heavy  and  rather  bored  with  the  wl 
affair,  nor  was  the  camera  ovcrk  ' 
to  her  appearance.    Nance  O'Nell 
seen  again  as  one  of  those  auste 
handsome  dowagers  who  must  by  i 
come  almost  as  .  second  nature  to  '  , 
We  had  an  all- tao  brief  glimpse  of  fc,  the 
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engaging  Lepn:  ;Janney  and  Zasu  F 
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MAGINARY  PORTRAITS 


oi  whiskcrage.  Today  a  »,an:  however  inipr.- 
cAbly  dmssed,  sporting  burnsides,  piccadilv 
S?'  ""'ir^  ^"  Uncle  Amo  ctn 

StL"^""°"  excite  inevitable 

attention.    For  many  years,  although  a  judge 

3  New  York  there  is  a  portrait  of  Molly    nhvsini^  ^.^^'^  ^""^  shaven,  a 

k,  the  wife  of  Gen.  John  Stark,  to  whom  ,  the  n^vri    T  ^  ""t-  ■'^^red  like 

role  but  homely  saying  in  the  hour  of  dan-  man  is  inrl  p-?^°k^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  change.  The 
Is  attributed.  Philadelphia  believes  she  haa    Would "  the  lat    nl^"^  disregards  them, 

•rtrait  of  her.    There  is  little  resemblance  I  sensatinn!>i  c,  have  met  with 

•'  "^O  smugly 


bi  een  the  two.   This  has  led  to  controversy 

I  wife  of  a  descendant  is  certain  that  the 
IS    York  portrait  was  painted  by  Copley  from 

II  Maj.  Hammond,  director  of  the  New  Hamp- 
Bl  1  Historical  Society,  says  that  the  two  sit- 
t{  were  not  the  same  woman:  "In  my  opinion 
!i^er  Is  a  likeness  of  the  wife  of  Gen.  Stark. 

If  Molly  Stark  had  the  disposition— and 
Lh  noney— to  hire  a  famous  portrait  painter  to 
in  ortalize  her  strong  but  probably  by  no 
IS  beautiful  features  on  canvas,  she  has  not 
correctly  described  in  legend  and  story." 
he  fact  that  she  raised  a  family  of  eleven 
ren,  did  much  of  the  housework 'on  two 
if"  and  accompanied  the  general  on  some  of 
ampaigns,  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
sat  for  a  painter,  Copley  or  one  unknown 
t(Ame.  Less  celebrated  women  in  her  time, 
bl  ed  with  many  children  and  cursed  with 
n  3  work  at  home  and  on  the  farm,  sat  for 
pi  «rs,  who  though  their  names  have  not 
c(  down  to  us,  had  a  certain  talent,  and  at 
tt  iworst  achieved  a  rough  sign-board  yet 
SI  ling  likeness.  , 

oppose  that  the  two  portraits  are  imagi 
:  as  Marcel  Schwob  wrote  his  imaginary 
lii  of  men  and  women,  ancient  Ellzabethen 
ai  later  mortals;  the  lives  of  Lucretius,  Em- 
p«  !les,  the  Clodia  loved  by  Catullus,  Capt. 
K  Cyril  Tourneur,  to  name  only  a  few.  (This 
de  itfully  fantastical  book  should  be  trans- 
?li  1  into  English;  an  edition  de  luxe;  and  here 
IS  am  for  Illustrations,  portraits  by  a  sym- 
pa  " 
ra 
m 

CO 


"SO  LONG" 


John  Galsworthy  in  "The  White  Monkey" 
says  that  "so  long,"  as  a  word  of  farewell,  came 
linto  use  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.  He  speaks 
probably  of  the  use  in  England,  but  Mr.  Mond- 
fort,  writing  to  the  Observer  of  London,  says 
the  often  heard  it  used  by  young  men  in  Liver- 
[pool  as  early  as  1893.  He  asks  whether  it  was 
j  Imported  from  the  United  States,  or  was  a  cor- 
Iruption  for  "salaam." 

1  This  speech  of  farewell  is  undoubtedly  of 
{American  origin.  It  ha^  been  in  common  use 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  South  for  many  years, 
yet  one  of  the  Observer's  correspondents  thinks 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  final  syllables  of  "nous 
nous  allons";  but  what  would  a  Frenchman 
make  out  of  these  three  words?  This  derivation 
is  as  absurd  as  the  one  from  "salaam." 

"So  long"  is  found  in  American  books  as  in 
familiar  speech;  it  is  equivalent  to  "au  revoir," 
"auf  wiedersehen."  It  expresses  the  hope  of 
another  meeting,  soon  or  long  deferred.  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham  dedicated  his  "Horses  of 
th€  Conquest"  to  Pampa:  "My  black  Argentine 
—who  I  rode  for  twenty  years  without  a  faU. 
may  the  earth  lie  on  him,  as  lightly  as  he  once 
ti-od  upon  its  face.  Vale  ...  or  until  so  long." 
i&zici  so  QUQfiiagbame  grabam  iaa^  joo^  to  ride 


'ampa  on  a  higher  plane.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Fowler, 
'ho  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  picks  flaws 


■tic,  imaginative  artist).  Are  not  the  biog-i  —    ---    

cal  sketches  by  Tacitus  Imaginary  for  the?^        writings  of  famous  authors,  would  sniff 
part?    Are  we  sure  that  the  busts  and|^*'  Cunninghame  Graham's  "who  I  rode.") 
of  Greeks  and  Romans  give  faithful  like- 1  long"  is  more  intimate,  more  friendly 

5  of  emperors,  statesmen,  soldiers,  women ^^^^  "Good-by,"  even  when  the  original  "God  be 
:h  degree?  Did  not  the  painter  give  Oliver  ^®  speaker's  mind.   Nor  is  it  a 

well  a  few  warts  more  than  he  demanded?  term,  as  the  over  familiar,  slap-on-the- 

italanta  resemble  the  woman  whose  picture  ^^'^'^  "Howd'y." 
mpany  with  Meleager,  delighted  Tiberius 


of 
Ci 
Di 

.iJhung  in  his  bedchamber,  but  excited 'the 
latlon  of  Philemon  Holland  translating  the 
.ous  gossip  of  Suetonius?   Imaginary  por 
were  demanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
it  of  Bajazet  entering  his  cage.  Blake  not 
painted  or  drew  worthies  long  dead,  they 
iirr  him  in  his  visions. 
'  j.  Hammond  has  been  unable  to  find  an 
1  itlc  likeness  of  Molly  Stark.  Why  not  ac- 
?tj,he  two  that  purport  to  b€  her  portrait' 
■a'  they'  differ  is  of  little  importance.  A 
!  il  likeness  would  no  doubt  be  disappolnt- 
0  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  Molly  would 
ger  be  a  heroine.   One  can  look  on  Lely's 
Its  of  women  and  wish  that  he  had  visited 
court  of  Charles  the  Second;  had  he  seen 
^vomen  in  the  flesh,  he  might  have  turned 
as  Rousseau  from  the  Italian  beauty. 
;reat  portrait  painter  strives  to  show  pos- 
from  hints  given  him  by  the  sitter's  face 
>dy.  how  she  should  or  might  have  looked. 

SHAVEN  AND  SHORN 

^^"^u-^*""'  ""^^  '^'^^^  °^  Potter  Place, 
^H..  thinks  his  mustache  is  the  height  of 
ethmg.    It  measures  27  Inches  from  end 

)ne  naturally  asks  how  Mr.  Eaton  wears  it 
)ping?  After  the  manner  of  William  Hohen- 
-n,  defiant?    Waxed?    Bedecked  with  rib- 
?   Arranged  as  by  a  mandarin  of  the  old 
01?  Does  Mr.  Eaton  drink  from  a  mustache 


EMBARRASSED  MARY 

Miss  Mary  Garden  has  brought  suit  against 
a  Parisian  perfumer.  She  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  name  one  of  his  wares  after  her.  He 
was  not  content  with  that;  he  gave  her  name 
to  almost  everything  in  his  shop.  She  now  asks 
that  he  be  prohibited  from  using  her  name; 
that  "he  be  ordered  to  reimburse  her  for  the 
damages   and  embarrassment  she  has  been 

caused."  v 
How  has  she  been  damaged  by  this  compli- 
mentary publicity?  Is  Miss  Garden  easily  em- 

Did  Henry  Clay  or  any  one  of  his  relatives 
object  to  his  name  being  given  to  a  cigar?  Was 
a  box  of  these  cigars  ever  given  to  the  Great 
Compromiser?  There  was  the  Poet's  cigar,  the 
cover  decorated  with  the  portrait  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  Did  he  cry  out  in  verse  or  prose? 
Would  he  have  refused  an  advertisement  of  this 
cigar  in  his  newspaper,  the  Evening  Post?  Was 
'  there  not  a  cigar  named  after  President  Arthur? 
Was  his  dignity  thus  impaired?  There  is  the 
peche  Melba.  Was  that  illustrious  singer  of- 
fended? Did  she  not  eat  the  peach  with  an  in- 
creased relish?  Robert  Burns  unfortunately  did 
not  live  to  see  the  cigar  that  still  bears  his 
name. 

See  how  many  women  today,  women  of  tne 
titled  and  untitled  aristocracy,  give  their  pa- 
•  I  1  .^..kiicVioH  leftprs  nft,pn 


IQ    UUllUeu    ajiak/uvici»,j,    B'-"    ' — 

tronage  by  signed  and  published  letters  often 
with  portraits  to  face  powders,  lotions,  tooth 
washes,  shoes,  intimate  lingerie.  Are  they  paid 
ish,  or  in  a  constant  supply  of  the  articles, 
of' charge?  Or  do  they  recommend  them 


in  a 


he  mustache  was  long  associated  in  New 
and  with  Sons  of  Belial.  A  young  man,  re- 
Aing  from  Boston  in  the  '40's,  to  visit  his 
^ai;r  m  a  Vermont  vill&^e,  was  greeted  at  the 
GO.;    "Come  in,  you  goat."   For  to  be  shaven 
an' shorn  was  to  be  respectable. 

r.  Bagshawe  writing  to  a  London  journal 
Iff  "^""f  I  rn"tony;ro;herToiret  table  for  dally  use 

ij.a  against  men  with  a  beard  or  even  a  muz-  \  °Nesselrode  did  not  strive  to  jail  the  man 
:ne.  He  objects  to  modern  cartoonists  ridi-  I  .^^o  named  a  pudding  after  him.  Does  not  one 
Zfy.n^  adornment";  or  is  there  |  g^t  Washington  pie  with  a  reverent  thought  of 

subtle  piot  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  of  '  •    ^ 

[/ertisers  of  razors  to  turn  us  into  a  nation 
say,  shaven  grooms  and  valets."  Mr.  Bag- 
|iwe  would  probably  object  to  the  glorious 
dcor  sport  of  "Beaver."  if  it  were  still  played 
In  1855  Walt  Whitman  shouted  his  prefer- 
e  for  a  bristling  beard:  "Washes  and  razors 
u  foo-foos."   The  civil  war  saw  the  apotheosis 


in  cash  or  in  a  constant  supply  of  the  articles, 
i  free  of' charge?  Or  do  they  recommend  them 
philanthropic  spirit,  believing  that  their 
sisters  will  be  benefited;  knowing  also  that  those 
who  are  snobs  will  rush  to  use  what  Lady  Gush- 


wasniiisbuii  iJic  ~  •   - 

the  great  George— if  the  pie  is  well  made,  the 
jelly  abundant?  Why  should  Hiss  Garden  get 
excited  over  the  name  of  a  perfume,  a  sachet, 
a  delicately  scented  soap?  She  has  not  in  the 
past  shunned  publicity.  She  has  always  been 
ready,  yes  eager,  to  tell  the  public  what  she 
thinks  about  art,  politics,  marriage,  dress,  lit- 


i  erature,  fellow-artists.  What  greater  publicity, 
can  there  be  when  her  name  gives  perfume  to 
the  faces,  hands,  bodies  and  dress  of  those  who 
otherwise  might  know  her  only  as  a  singing 
woman?  To  think  that  at  this  late  day  she 
should  be  embarrassed! 

BALKIS  AND  A  DESCENDANT 

The  Princess  Asfl  Yilma  believes  that  she  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Balkis,  Queen  of  sJeb? 
t  was  natural,  then,  that  she  should  represent ' 

Ues  ba^T.i  ""^st'on.s.  at  the  Famous  Beau- 
ties ball  last  month  at  Dorchester  In  England 

Sd  BalkTf  ^°  "'^'^'^  h^'-  S'^e 

otier  Arah  J^  a  fascinating  brunette,  "like 
uoiiei  Alab  women 

KoS,r"and''t  ""r"  °'  ^^^'^'^ 

■rvoian.   and   by  Gerard  de  Nerval  Planhprt 

Anato.e  France  and  Dr.  Mardius    She  is  h^ 

h  f       ^"'^'"^'•'^ «  gorgeously  oriental  opera 
I  but  there  is  no  minute  de.scription  of  her  face 

i'fa'n'lrab-^r-^^""  ^'^ 
not  an  Aiab   she  was  an  Ethiopian,  belonging 
to  a  race  wnich  according  to  scriptural  au^ 

ore"fnTn"°'  tlT  ^here- 
thp  <J  ,      .  P'-°babil.ty  black  but  comely,  like 
|the  Sulamit*  that  found  favor,  as  did  Balkis 
jo"  Jis'lmr"'  accomplished  amonS 

i  Sir  Ernest  Wallis  Budge,  the  Egyptolo-ist 
s^onvinced  Uiat  Balkis  was  black,  fmrna^me 
lZi\u    ''^"-^     ^""^^P^  ^«  ^as  not  coal- 

a  sunpS"?  !  "'"^  '"'^ht  have  been 

a  superb  statue  in  ebony;  perhaps  she  was  a 
I  desirable  octoroon,  quadroon  or  mulatto 
,      For  a  long  time  Cleopatra  was  thought  to  be 
daik  complected."   Tennyson  pictured  her  as 
swart;  so  did  the  painter  Gerome;  but  dee^ 
thinkers  are  now  agreed  that  she  wa^  a  blonde 
!      It  IS  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  more 
[about  Balkis  in  the  Old  Testament.  sLT^ 
[  the  books  in  which  Solomon  figures  are  re- 
jferred  to  in  the  Bible,  but  they  have  not  come 

fr'i,  kJ'-  P"'  ^°  Koran  and  to 

the  Rabbins  to  read  of  the  curious  experiment 
made  by  the  King  in  Jerusalem  to  learn  ^f 
j  Balkis  were  perfect  from   the  crown  of  her 

'  °^  h^''  "  is  to  be  hoped 

,  that  the  committee  at  Dorchester  did  not  sub- 
ject the  princess  to  that  test.^_ 

"MISS"  OR  "MRS/' 

'    Tlie  women  deputies  of  the  Prague  Par- 
liament have  handed  In  a  bill  under  the 
terms  of  which  every  young  girl  who  passes 
the  age  of  21  may  apply  for  the  title  "mis- 
tress" on  the  ground  of  vocational,  family 
or  political  considerations. 
Many  American  women  writing  about  a  bus- 
iness matter  or  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
sign  their  names  without  the  prefix  of  "Mrs." 
or  "Miss."  If  an  answer  is  required,  how  should 
the  correspondent  be  addressed?   If  she  is  a 
wife  or  widow,  will  she  be  flattered  by  being 
regarded  as  one  un wedded?  If  she  is  a  spinster, 
will  she  be  offended  by  the  suggestion  that  she 
should  be,  and  probably  is,  a  wife?  And  if  an 
"emancipated  female."  though  married,  insists 
on  being  known  by  her  maiden  name,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  address  her  without  any  prefix? 

In  years  gone  by  "mistress"  was  a  title  given 
Indiscriminately  to  wedded  and  unwedded 
women.  "Mistress  Prue"  might  be  a  girl  of  16. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  stately  word  has  been  ab- 
breviated into  "Mrs."  On  the  other  hand.  "Mis- 
ter," written  out  for  "Mr,"  seems  to  the  eye 
comical  if  not  impertinent.  "Mistress"  today, 
through  the  debasement  in  meaning,  would  be 
offensive;  but  "Miss"— "a  saucy  miss"— was  at 
one  time  a  synonym  of  "light  skirt."  "lady  of 
pleasure."  Nor  has  "madam"  escaped  ignominy. 

There  has  been  confusion  in  France.  If  a 
man  is  in  doubt  about  the  status  of  a  woman 
should  he  address  her  as  "mademoiselle"  or 
"madame"?  The  former  term  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  more  complimentary,  especially 
if  the  woman  had  passed  the  roaring  40's,  while 
others  were  sure  that  those  who  had  not  been 
maiTied  would  prefer  the  latter  as  giving  them 
at  least  the  illusion. 

A  GHOST  OR  TWO 

BY  PHILIP  HALE 
Several  anthologies  of  ghost  stories  have  been 
published  recently.  For  one  of  these  anthologies 
Walter  de  la  Mare  has  written  a  preface.  Among 
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rhe  authors  are  Algernon  Blackwood.  Lord  Dun- 
•sany.  L.  P.  Jacks  and  Edith  Wharton. 

Was  it  William  Blake  who,  when  he  waa 
asked  if  he  believed  in  ghosts,  said,  "Yes,  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  them"?  There  are  men  today, 
men  of  scientific  mind,  who  will  not  say  con- 
temptuously there  are  no  such  things.    It  is 


but  the  author  w^s  Emiie  Blemont,  now  known 
only  by  this  line,  from  a  poem  recited  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise  in  1889  apropos  of  the  world 
exposition. 

One  may  well  ask,  w-hy  be  so  particular  about 
the  precise  wording  of  a  quotation,  when  the 
idea  is  the  thing  essential  to  point  an  argument,; 
to  confirm,  or  explain?    Was  it  Cobbett  who 


not  necessary  to  believe  that  ghosts  can  be  said,  "When  a  writer  comes  to  his  adjectives,  I 

photographed,  although  Conan  Doyle  showed  tremble  for  him"?    Now  here  is  an  example  of 

a  photograph  taken  in  an  English  house.    One  lax  quotation.    The  present  writer  is  not  sure 

coming  suddenly  across  a  spectre  seldom  has  that  Cobbett  was  the  one  that  trembled;  he 

a  camera  in  hand.  does  not  insist  that  what  Cobbett  or  some  one 
The  ghost  in  modern  fiction  is  not  one  of 


dismal  groans  and  clanking  chains,  nor  is  it  an 
apparition  that  chills  the  blood;  more  to  be 
dreaded  is  the  suggestion  of  a  ghostly  visitor. 
In  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmanns  "Majorat."  it  is  the 
mysterious  scratching  on  a  wall  that  leads  one 
at  night  to  look  over  one's  shoulder.  In  Alger- 
non Blackwood's  "The  Willows"  it  is  the  recol- 
lection of  the  man  in  a  boat  whose  warning 
cannot  be  clearty  heard  by  those  about  to  camp 
for  the  night  on  the  river  bank. 

The  most  fear-inspiring  ghost  story  of  the 
old-fashioned  order  is  Bulwer-Lytton's  "The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,"  otherwise  known 
as  "The  House  and  the  Brain."  Did  not 
Thackeray  admit  that  It  terrified  him?  There 
is  a  mass  of  creepy  detail,  as  in  Wilkie  Collins's 
"Haunted  Hotel." 

To  the  present  sophisticated  generation  the 
suggestion  of  the  supernatural,  as  some  malefi- 
cent force,  intangible,  unseen,  excites  greater 
uneasiness;  the  unwillingness  to  look  in  a  mir- 
ror lest  a  dreadful  apparition  is  at  one's  shoul- 
der; the  thought  that  some  one  is  close  at  heels 
as  one  goes  up  a  dimly  lighted  staircase.  There 
is  a  room  in  a  certain  house  not  many  miles 


else  said  is  quoted  literatim  et  vebatim.  Yet 
the  idea  is  there;  a  writer  should  be  care- 
ful in  his  choice  of  adjectives  and  not  feel 
obliged  to  pepper  and  salt  his  essay,  editorial, 
sermon,  oration  with  them.  There  is  so  much 
that  can  profitably  be  left  out  in  writing  an 
article;  cluttering  "ands";  adjectives  that  do 
not  lend  emphasis  or  give  color  to  the  noun. 

Swift  is  the  great  example  for  those  racking 
their  brains  for  adjectives.  It  is  said  that  King- 
lake,  at  work  on  his  history  of  the  Crimean  war, 
would  leave  blank  spaces;  take  a  horseback 
ride;  then,  returning,  fill  in  the  spaces  with 
adjectives  he  had  thought  of  during  his  ride. 
In  a  quotation  the  substitution  of  one  adjective 
for  another  may  destroy  the  force  or  the 
beauty;  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  words  mayi 
be  ruinous.  Walt  Whitman  wrote:  "The  larrjej 
few  stars."  The  "few  large  stars"  is  weak  and 
ordinary  in  comparison,  yet  nine  out  of  ten 
quoting,  would  speak  or  write  the  words  in  the| 
conventional  order. 


from  Boston  where  one  seated,  though  the  sun  ^.  .„.  ...  ^  i    \NT)  MACHIi^t^ 

streams  through  the  windows,  begins  to  feel  gXEEL,  Q»J  t„„ted  his  steel 

,,n„^,Y,rn<-toMo  anrt  ^nnn  mii.<;t.  leave  to  find  a  „nnr<;  acro  Perry  pavent 
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uncomfortable  and  soon  must  leave  to  find  a 
human  being,  a  dog,  or  even  a  cat  for  company. 
It  would  be  hard  for  a  sensitive  person  alone 
at  night  to  read  Henry  James's  "Turn  of  the 

Screw."  1  "ntlemen,  but  Perry  was  w.^  '"''Z^t^yer  the 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  those  affected  by  tales'  ^^'^old  and  ^^ed  today  whjt^v^^ 

of  ghosts;  to  prefer  ghosts  as  treated  by  Frank    ''^^^^  •        -p^neland  Peirys 

Stockton  and  Oscar  Wilde,  subjects  for  merri- 


'  ,crr,  Perry  patented  his 

A  hundred  years  ago  Perrj  p         ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

pen.  Tl.ere  had  ^^^-^Hf^^  tipped  with  a 

the  pen  of  iron.  ^"'^^^  "".^^^.^ed  by  high-born 
ieweU  gold_had^becn  J^^eferred^J^^^^ 


ment;  to  smile  at  the  ghosts  appearing  in  the 
Elizabethan  dramas;  the  ghost  in  "The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  calling  for  revenge  and  provided  with 
an  appropriate  n^lady;  the  apparition  in  La- 
parra's  opera  played  here  too  seldom  in  the  days 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Company;  but  ghosts, 
friendly  or  hostile,  have  been  seen  through  the 
ages— there  is  a  capital  ghost  story  in  one  of 
the  younger  Pliny's  letters.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  see  them;  witness  the  case  of  Ham- 
let and  his  mother. 
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-TO  QUOTE  QUOTATIONS 

At  a  school  exhibition  in  Essex  county,  New- 
York  many  years  ago,  two  pupils  entered  a  de - 

--t^-er==f2|c^( 

:ra^ri"s^-^«^-- 

suppo  ed  bv  some  to  mdicate  a  paucity  of  ong- 
inal  ideas  or  an  inabiUty  to  develop  m  an  ong- 
Tal  manner  even  what  in  its  essence  may  be^ 
.-.latitude  Hazlitt,  the  prmce  of  essay  sts,  nas 
Sen  rep  cached  for  his  "dropping  ^nto'  Quota- 
;  Vc  cjiia^  Weeg  dropped  into  poetry;  espe-i 
iS  as  SzliU  'was  notoriously  inaccurate 
his  quo  ations,  not  having  the  patience  or  al- 
ways the  opportunity  to  verify  them,  for  a  man 
cannot  carry  a  library  with  him  into  the  coHn- 
I?v  for  a  short  sojourn.    Memory  often  pla>. 

'TheTie  essays  that  seem  to  have  been 
.riUen  chiefly  for  the  quotations;  to  show  th 
writer's  wide  reading.  It  was  not  so  ^^^^J^^ 
litt;  the  quotations  in  ^is  writings  were  apt 
evek  when  they  were  not  letter  perfect,  it  was 
not  so  with  Montaigne;  nor  with  Alexander 
smith,  neglected  today  by  the  many. 

A  writer  in  Candide  has  proposed  a  parlor 
game.  One  begins:  "Who  knows  this  line '^ 
•Every  man  has  two  countries  .  .  Tnej  au 
sav  "I  do."  "I  do."  The  first  then  gives  the 
line-  "Evei-y  man  has  two  countries,  his  andj 
»hen  France."  The  second  substitutes  "patries  i 
for  "pays"  and  "la  sienne "  for  "le  sien.'  No 
one  quotes  the  correct  line:  "Every  man  has 
two  countries:  his  country  and  France^  No  one 
in  the  company  will  name  the  author.  Th^ 
line  will  be  attributed  to  this  one  or  that  one. 


.rPeri;  w;s  the  inventor 

:teel  pen  sold  and  ^^^nd  PeS'V  xiame 
name  of  the  makei.  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^  probably 
-riaTafLSr-  addressed  to  the 

'^oTpaLnt  pen-inventing  Perrian  Perry 
Srnru^Serof'Sr'quilWeathers 

■  cackliT^^d    gabbling,   dabbling,  making 

""^"^       re^necter  of  the  past,  some 
Perhaps  s^'"^.  ^"^^iSngs,  stUl  writes  with 
despiser  of  new-fangled  thm„^  ^^^^^  ^ 

quills;,  perhaps  in  ^and-shaker  lor 

Lndle  of  ^-"^^/^f  ^eSaps  some  who  from 
blotting.    There  aie  pei  haP  ^^^^ 
.ffectation  write  'ith  a  QU   ,  as 


and  with  guarded  reticence  is  dearer  than  pages 
of  typed  protestations.  For  all  she  knows,  he 
may  have  dictated  these  pages  to"  a  coquettis'.i 
stenographer,  who,  smiling,  mocking,  puts  her 
notes  into  the  proper  shape  for  transmission, 
leaving  room  for  Archibald  to  sign  his  name. 

The  Man  Who  Blunders 
May  Be  a  Good  Waiter 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  thij-d  edition  of  H.  W.  Fowler'.s 
"The  King's  English"  has  been  pub-  ; 
lished.    The  Periodical,  a  bulletin  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press.  give.s  a  ILst  ^ 
of  the  30  authors  most  often  cited  by  I 
Mr.   Fowler   tor   their   transgressions.  | 
Corelli  comes  first,  44 — and  who  next?  i 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  39.   The  list  in-  i 
clude.s  Meredith,   Scott.   George  Eliot,  ' 
Morley,  Macaulay,  Bagehot.  Stevenson,  1 
Kipling,  Br/ce.  Dickens,  who  with  Bor- 
row, is  near  the  head  of  the  offenders, 
and  others,  good  men  and  true. 

Is  not  Mr.  Fowler  too  "beastly  par- 
ticular?"   What  enjoyment  does  he  de- 
rive from  literature  if  he  reads  only  to 
pick  flaws?    Do  tlie  38  transgressions  of 
George  Borrow  dim  the  splendor  of  "La- 
vengro"  and  "The  Bible  in  Spain?"  Em- 
erson has  been  a  wi-^e  counselor  to  many  , 
men,  that  philosophising  Yankee  who  ! 
lived  with  Grecian  sages  and  Indian  i 
mystics,  fellow  towTismen  in  Concord. 
Dickens  could  be  a  sloppy  writer,  but 
there  is  the  storm  in  "David  Copper-  ! 
field,"  the  ride   of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 
the  opening  chapter  of  "Great  Expec- 
tations."   One  is  amused  to  find  Mr. 
Fowler  allotting   12  transgressions  to 
Ricliard  Grant  White,  Who  was  never 
so  happy  as  in  pointing  out  the  faults  | 
of  others.  i 

The  writer  without  "transgressions"  is 
often  a  prig;  a  dull  man  or  aflected.  { 
Xenophon  mars  his  account  of  the  1 
memorable  retreat,  when,  relating  the  1, 
Joy  of  the  soldier.s  at  arriving  in  sight  i 
of  the  sea,  he  stops  to  consider  whc'  ner  i 
the  word  "thalatta"  .should  be  spelled  • 
with  two  "t's"  or  two  "s's."  i 
Boston,  Julv  20.       S.  J  GORDON.  i 


Effie  Gallows  " 

■  Effie  GalU.ws,"  a  rlay       three  acts.^d. a 


riety  known  as  turnip  . 
string  for  a  guard.  „„ttine  and  fashion-j 

of  their  labor:  ^g^y  ^^^\y 

And  split  like  endive  in  some  hurly-bur.y;  ; 
The  next  unsUt  and  square  at  end  a  p^^^^ 

th.  Hudson  7  '°  Zim.  .11  i«»i  P*- 
^"  ■"'"TTl^.  Z  but  «  membL  o., 

runner  u  ..-^^  ^,^6  script  be  a  pe-- 

sonality  and  priva  J  ^^^^  , 

'"""f  o^'d  frnayed  and  chilled  by  "the  gaunt 
7'° "  of  tht  machine.    Once  the  machine  is 
.  red  the  wrtter  say  rather  the  player,  loses^ 
r~Vd"  orce  o^f  express^r.  a  sen.nee 

grows  into  a  ^^-^J^^.^J^^^^^^^ 
S=:=%S'arpa3s  through  the  im, 

longing  to  hear  from  Archihaldi 
even  a  postal  card  written  with  h>s  own  hand 


mat.."ci  hy  Clai.-e  Spen.  er  4™">,:„y„  .p,, 
that  tilif  rro(lui-ed  at  Uu'  urtaii-v 
Mainnlia.  Wednesday  cveiiins 
iowiiic  cast 


her  novel  "t  ! 
,>]<l"  T'l  all  e 
with  the  lol- 


1  oiii 


Nettie  ilaUoch 

Kukller  

Eftie  &allows 


Ki)bert  Hi-ndor«)i' 
VU':nilla  Mem 
.'.Geors-e  Hoiisl""' 
■  .Pauline  Lun- 
Vernoii  Stei-le 


Stranfpr   Harriet  Keli~ 

.Wr'.'- . .  •  •, ; ;  .  Uaymoad  O'Bru  n 
;ft   V\eir    James  Shrlburne 

fGallaMiy-.'.'"---  '-  '--^''''-'" 
.  Murray  ... 


  Meta  Rou.lin 

■  ■  ■   Donal.l  MacMillan  !■ 

'"•'•Effie  Gallows"  is  a  melodrama  ol  : 
Sct^land  Yn  the  ^f  -\^,,lf,f  ZJi^^.  ' 
^'rie^frf^e\r%^Quences 

S£  it^Xof  iiJt?:^ti.^ --t 
h?ough  a  series  of  epi-sodto  scenes^  A. 

/conTtrSction,  but  this  does  not  detrac^ 
from  the  beauty  of  the  separate  ep 

arises  of  crowding  a  long  stoiy  into  we 

Lord.'^and  a  splendid  suppovting  cast^  a 
high  standard  was  set  for  the  season 
Ifewart  Chaney  -^^^^f  ^;^-^^XomV  : 
^^d  qS^--/-f^^ei°or  . 

sion  of  experiment.  He  also  oes  g 
the  curtains  and  props  for  ^^f  "  gf-eeii 
a  charming  hall  done  m  I'f  t  g.e  n 
walls  and  white  woodwork.    Th«  pia  , 

to  speak  naturally  and  quietly 

■•Efiie  Gallows,"  in  spite  of  its 
f.^^  Z  a  sDlendid  vehicle  for  Pauline  | 
.  I  r^'  PosseSi^ra  beautiful  voice,  per-  i 

finest  characterization  in  tne  pm>_ 


le  'vcrsalilo 
who  gave  a  con\'!,,  i:      ,  i  ,.     .  '  i  i  ' 
biltpr  and  r('venf;fful  luothci. 

William  WillUnis  as  the  youthful  hus- 
band of  Eflle  Gallows  brought  a  fine 
understandinK  to  a  weakly  written  part, 
thp  most  diniciilt  of  the  play.  Hc 
played  11  vilth  fmce.  being  called  on  to 
tcep  the  dramat  c  tension  In  some  of 
the  scenes'  weakest  moments.  The  minor 
characters  were  v  eil  wrought  and  phy- 
sical contrasts  wi  re  deftly  denoted.  The 
humor  bordering  on  the  burlesque  was 
never  overdone. 

Vernon  Steele  a.";  the  Stranger  and  the 
man  who  "done  her  wrong"  played  a 
small  part,  but  gave  it  its  proper  tone. 
The  production  was  interspersed  with 
Scotch  songs  beautifully  sung.  Special 
mention  should  be  given  to  James  Shel-  , 

boiii-no-  as,  the  tolerant  clergyman,  also  murder  with  diabolical  prectsion,  by  tlie' 
to  Raymbnd  O'Brien,  'Virginia  Stone,  (clock,  as  It  were;  a  woman  who  knows! 
Robert  Henderson,  Reta  Roudin  ana  ,j,o  genuine  rentlment,  who  uses  her! 
Donald  McMillan.  ilovcrs  for  her  own  sinister  ends.  Sec- 

A  large  and  fashionable  audience  ondly,  William  Boyd,  one  of  the 
opened  the  season  with  great  enthusi-  jd-een's  best  rough  and  tumble  fighters 
asm.  Mr.  Rosing  and  Miss  Lord  are  ijo  .^j^^  villains,  is  asked  to  portray  a  police 
be  congratulated  on  a  successful  coi-  iiieutenj„.it  with  hunches  which  are  dis- 
laboration.  A  late  start  and  a  hot  nigni  igoui-agod  by  his  superiors:  he  does  have 
are  not  conducive  to  acceptance  of  old  ' 


■Wi.'linm  Bd.vil 
l.ilvHii  Ta«l)niiiii 

I'liiii,,,    I'll, 11   Vrvinif  richi'l 

v.iir  ^""'"^  .-■.•■••■,''s^wy~M 

Mil.   JuliH  Enrtlcotl  B'*',"''"'  P';''*'.''"'', 

Hcphl.  KiKlicoei  Waller  M.C.r.ii 

T11..HI.-)-  Ilollaiidor  ■  ■ ';*''''^1' 

.Mi'-«  B'lbnls  M»l-lll;i  Mllllov 

Clii.'f  <.t  Polire   Friir.k  Shi-nchm 

Mi'ili.  al  Exunilner  Ficiierlck  SuUu  iin 

I'.ih.c  Captain  Wlll.-ird  RobertKnn 

OHiitn  Charles  D,  Flnnvii 

HoMiindor's  Valft  •Fohn  Roeers- 

 Ijenlta  Lane, 

(•i,,.„nor   Hurr.v  Bnriross 

WHi.liuian  Gii.v  Oliver 

"Murder  by  the  Clock"  contains  sev- 
eral phases  not  calculated  to^encourage 
one's  equanimity  in  hot  weather.  In 
the  first  place  Lllyan  Tashman,  superb 
In  light  persiflage  and  caustic  comment, 
is  cast  as  an  evil  woman  who  plans 


Xlica  tpe 


—  -  ,  ^  ,      J  „wi  tho  a  scrap  with  a  husky  half-wit  at  thej 

fashioned  melodrama— but  no  doubt  the  1^,^^^  ^^^^  picture,  but  it  i"  staged  ini 
audience  welcomed  S^ain  auer  ^  cemetery  vault,  with  blurred  shading] 

much  of  gangster  land.  The  p  ay  has  ^^j,  ^^^^^  officer^ 


lt5  last  performance  on  Satui  day  night. 

Monday  sees  tne  production  of  Second  <  ^ 
Man,"  a  comedy  by  S.  Behrman. 

JEAN  RICARD. 


KT 

METROPOLITAN 
"Confessions  of  a  Co-Ed" 

At\  all-talUinK  .screoii  drama  based  on  an 
anon.vnioiis  novel  of  the  simie  name:  direoted 
by  David  Hnrton  and  Dudley  Murphy  and 
presented  b,v  Paramount  with  the  loUowing 
east 

Dan   Phillips  Holmes 

Palrnia   S.vlvia  Sidney 

Hal  ..  Ntntnan  Foster 

Peirs.v    Claudia  Dell 

Adel:inle   ■.  .  .Florenee  Brittcni 

Ltn-illi   Martha  Sleepi'r 

il'Ired   .  .   Doroili.v  Liban'p 

Sailv     ,.  Marguerite  Warner 

Ple-i,|en|  Geoi-se  Irvinff 

Dr:>i,  \Vm  =  !nvv  ,  Winter  Hall 

neiii  Mariiridjp   Eulalie  .Tensen 

Mai  U   Bi'Ude  C'olman 

The  background  of  "Confessions  of  a 
C!o-Ed"  might  have  been  a  burlesque 
theatre  or  a  night  club,  or  even  a  cross- 
section  of  what  is  frequently  termed 
'high  society."  For,  removing  the  fa- 
miliar campus  of  a  co-educational  in-  i 
stitution,  or  its  sorority  houses  or  its 
'lovers'  lanes"  or  its  severely  decent 
leans  and  matrons,  this  story  of  an  un- 
happy triangle  has  been  told  repeatedly 
in  many  another  setting,  with  many  an- 
Jther  variant  as  to  treatment  and  cli- 
max. Those  who  expected  one  more 
studio  conception  of  sophomoric  frivoli- 
ties and  sentimental  entanglements 
found  something  more,  thanks  to  some 
jxcellent  acting  by  Miss  Sidney,  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Poster,  the  three  par- 
lies to  the  triangle.  More  and  more 
ire  we  convinced  that  Miss  Sidney  is 
he  Pay  Bainter  of  the  screen;  that  in 
ler  eloquent  features,  her  low-pitched 
/oice  and  her  economic  use  of  gestures 
»re  all  the  essentials  of  an  actress  of 
Snest  quality.  Certainly  she  has  brought  j 
X)  the  screen  a  technique  all  her  own,  j 
ind  one  which  we  rise  to  applaud.  i 
Dan,  a  seasoned  collegian,  has  tired  i 
)f  Peggy,  a  fellow  student,  as  the  story 
)pens.  In  Patricia  he  sees  a  new  con- 
luest.  He  delivers  his  stock  platitudes 
)f  endearment.  While  she  knows  he  i5 
Ickle.  she  falls  in  love  with  him,  despite 
"■eggy's  jealous  counter-schemes  and 
Hal's  valiant  rivalry,  Peggy  is  thrown 
)ut  of  college  when  caught  in  an  escap- 
ide  with  Dan,  in  Hal's  car.  Hal  tells 
he  dean  that  Dan  was  the  fellow,  after 
Peggy  had  refused  to  betray  him.  So 
Dan  also  Is  fired  out,  though  not  until 
ie  and  Patricia  have  spent  several 
lours  alone  in  a  game  warden's  cabin, 
following  Dan's  abrupt  departure  for 
South  America,  Patricia  yields  to  Hal's 
ntreaties,  marries  him.  She  had  writ- 
en  him  a  note  telling  of  her  indiscre- 
'  with  Dan  and  its  vital  conse- 
luences.  but  Peggy,  still  the  schemer! 
lad  not  delivered  the  note.  When  Daij 
etunis  three  years  later,  Hal,  now  a 
awj'er,  stages  a  vindictive  scene,  and 
Dan  learns  for  the  first  time  that  PaJ 
'icia  is  not  only  a  mother  but  Hal's 
yife.  The  subsequent  developments  and 
lenouement  make  the  climax  of  the  pici 
xxre. 

In  contrast  to  the  innate  fineness  ofl 
'atricia's  character,  as  Miss  Sidney  re^ 
eals  it,  are  the  craven  attributes  o: 
)oth  Dan  and  Hal.   Mr.  Holmes,  whos( 


ace,  what 

promises  to  be  the  most  polished  char-J 
acterizalion  in  the  film,  that  of  old 
Julia  Endicott,  mother  of  the  half-witj 
is  snuffed  out  at  a  too  early  moment: 
Karl  Strauss's  photography  in  those' 
(  early  scenes  in  the  Endicott  vault  and 
the  Endicott  mansion,  with  Miss  Frid- 
!  crici  as  the  dominating  figure,  i'  im- 
pressively effective.  With  her  demise] 
story  and  performance  and  picturiza- 
tlon  lose  much  of  their  appeal. 

Julia  Endicott,  fearing  burial  alive, 
has  installed  in  her  tomb  a  signal 
which,  set  going,  mourned  like  a  weary 
fog  horn.  She  hated  her  nephew,  a 
drunkard,  and  despised  her  son.  a  mo- 
ronic giant  conscious  of  his  great 
strength  and  with  a  homicidal  ccmplex. 
Yet.  making  her  will,  she  leaves  her  es- 
tate to  the  weakling  nephew.  His  wife, 
Laura,  by  mere  power  of  suggestion, 
brings  about  the  murder,  first  of  the 
heughty  Julia,  then  of  her  own  hus- 
band, and  finally  of  her  unrequited 
lover,  Hollander,  a  sculptor.  In  fact, 
Herbert  Endicott,  the  husband,  is  mur- 
dered twice,  thanks  to  fictional  discov- 
ery of  a  potion  which  restores  life  tem- 
porarily at  least  to  one  decreed  of- 
'ficially  as  deceased.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  fo  much  intricate  and  over- 
lapping evil  is  abroad  that  one's  mind 
is  unable  to  follow  and  to  accept  every 
detail.  Even  the  director  seems  to 
have  lost  himself  in  the.  maze.  But  in 
the  end  Lt.  'Valcour  proves  his  hunches, 
the  malignant  Laura  is  cornered,  and 
ljustice  seems  about  ready  to  adjust  the 
!scales.  If  the  finger-print  sy-tem  had 
not  been  ignored,  the  crimes  might 
have  been  solved  much  earlier. 

Miss  R-iderici  was  the  rich  old  bel- 
dame to  the  life,  imperious,  querulous, 
hateful  of  life  yet  fearing  death.  Miss 
Tashman  and  Mr.  Boyd  play  a  fairly  ' 
exciting  game  of  combative  wits.    Mr.  ; 
Pichel  makes  the  half-wit  a  plausible  : 
fellow,  inciting  symp.athy  rather  than  , 
abhorrence.      Miss    O'Neil    and    Mr.  , 
Toomey,  a -signed  to  comic  relief,  find  ' 
the  going  hard  indeed.    The  others  are 
the  usual  lay  figures  of  screen  melo- 
drama, w.  E.  G. 


LOEWS  STATE 
"Son  of  India" 

An  all-talking-  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Errest  Vajda  from  the  novel  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford  entitled:  "Mr.  Isaacs'  ;  directed  by 
.laeques  Feyder  and  presented  by  Metro- 
Goldwvn-Ma.ver  with  the  foUownig-  east : 

Karin,   Ramon  Novarro 

William'  ■  Darsay  -.Cqnrad  NaKel 

Mrs-  Darsa.v  Marjorie  Eambeau 

Tunicp   Madse  Evans 

Dr    Walla«   C.    Aubrey  Sm.tL 

Iiicirat   John  Miljan 

Rao   Ra'ma;   ^^^-^   de  Brulie. 

Ramon  Novarro  gives  much  for  your 
money  in  this  his  latest  picture; 
romance,  color,  fancy  horsemanship,  a 
tiger  hunt,  an  enraged  elephant  killing 
the  brigand  who  wounded  it,  and  the 
odd  spectacle  of  a  youth,  none  other, 
than  the  fascinating  Ramon  himself,' 
emerging  confusedly  but  indubitably 
from  burial  alive.    It  Is  to  be  regretted' 


juuii  juan  ana  H.ai.    Mr.  Holmes,  wnosa       r  ,  "iVv,  „ii  thecp  ronromitants 

jrofile  is  strikingly  handsome-and  w1  h^lj^t  fi^^L^'finMv  textured 
ear  Mr.  Holmes  knows  this— is  an  inl  |  ?;.,^.,^}'^.„^°.*^r„^'Ll^r  ntny  b^^^ 


;ratiating  Dan;  and  Mr.  Foster  niiti 
lates  as  far  as  he  can  the  despicabl 
raits  of  Hal,  his  room-mate  in  colleg 
Hy  the  way.  There  are  several  prett„ 
'!ii'ls  for  the  mise-en-scenes:  and  soma 
spirited  shots  of  winter  sports  in  thg 
'oothills  and  of  speeding  motorists  in 
■he  episode  of  the  wrecking  of  Hal's  car 
n  its  flight  from  a  motorcycle  police- 
'■nan.  W.  E.G. 


'Murder  by  the  Clock" 

An  all-talking  screen  melodrama 
idapted  by  Henry  Myer-  from  a  story 
)y  Rufus  King  and  a  play  by  Charles 
Beahan;  directed  by  Edward  Sloman 
ind  produced  by  Paramount  with  the 
pUowing  cast;  .  - 


lift  his  voice  In  song, 
melodies  have  been  woven  from  the 
mystery    and    mysticism    which  is 
India's;   but  none  has  been  utilized , 
here,  more's  the  pity.  ; 

However,  Mr.  Novarro  Is  to  De  con-  j 
gratulated,  for  he  again  has  scaled  the 
heights  of  romanticism  and  attained  at 
least  a  personal  triumph  as  Karim,  the  ! 
son  of  Hamid,  the  jewel  merchant.  He 
has  been  favored  with  settings  both  ! 
ornate  and  spacious,  with  a  role  suited 
well  to  his  sturdy  physique  and  his 
throaty  speech,  and  with  text  to  utter 
which  often  has  the  limpidity  of  moving 
verse.    If  his  story  ends  in  a  minor  key 
he  perhaps  is  not  to  be  blamed.  It  is 
said  that  the  original  screen  version 
provided  for  a  happy  union  of  the  gal- 
lant  son   of    India    and   Janice,  the 
American  girl  who  wa^  willing  to  sacri-  \ 
fice  all  to  be  his  mate.    The  existent  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Grace  Moore  is  now  the  wife  ot  a  Spanish  moving  picture  actor.  His 
name  Is  Parara,  which  rhymes  with  "Ta-ra-ra."  It  seems  that  her  admirers 
■wonder  whether  he  is  a  tenor,  lor  when  she  was  asked,  presumably  by  a 
"sob-sister"  in  search  of  copy,  what  type  of  a  liusband  she  would  choose,  she 
answered,  "anything  but  a  tenor." 

She  spoke  without  reflection.  There  are  manly,  -virile  tenors,  as  well  as 
the  Beeping  'Willies  of  the  stage.  There  have  been  and  are  truly  heroic 
tenors,  well-equipped  by  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  them.  There  are 
lyric  tenors  who  do  not  deserve  Hans  von  Buclow's  remark  when  he  was  dis- 
pleased at  a  rehearsal  in  Hanover:  "You're  a  tenor,  A  tenor  is  not  a  s;nger, 

he's  a  disease."  —  

In  the  early  years  of  the  opera  the  chief  singers  were  male  sopranos  and 
male  contraltos  besides  the  women  singers.  There  was  little  use  of  the  true 
tenor  voice.  Mozart  thought  of  a  baritone  for  "Don  Giovanni."  In  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro"  the  tenor  has  a  minor  role.  In  "Don  Giovanni"  he  is 
of  a  little  more  importance.  Little  by  little  Don  Ottavio  began  to  assert 
himself.  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  was  written  for  Duprez,  not  for  a  so- 
praiio,  and  the  mad-scene.  Meyerbeer  favored  the  tenor  except  in  "Di- 
norah."  And  so  on  till  the  tenor  was  a  dominating  figure.  Some  have  been 
surprised  that  Verdi  made  Othello  a  tenor,  but  he  had  In  mind  the  amazing 
voice  and  commanding  gesture  of  Tamagno.  And  this  is  to  be  said:  in 
ItaUan  opera  from  the  fifties  the  baritone  v;as  frequently  called  on  to  por- 
tray the  hated  rival  of  the  tenor  or  an  out-and-out  villain,  scheming  and  i 
treacherous,  or  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty. 

A  man  may  be  a  man  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  tenor. 

At  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  Ernst  Reinhold,  described  as  "actor,  writer 
and  scientist,"  sitting  all  alone  in  front  of  a  red  velvet  curtain,  played  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare's  "Richard  the  Third"  in  English  and  by  heart.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  remarkable  performance.  And  the  actor  made  faces  also.  "Rein- 
hold's  demoniac  Richard,  in  facial  expression  a  work  of  high  art,  will  long 
dwell  in  the  memory." 

■We  doubt  if  he  equalled  Barry  Sullivan  in  making  faces  that  would 
throw  a  baby  into  fits:  his  faces,  sneers,  hellish  laughter,  ominous  mutter-, 
Ings,  physical  violence,  roaring  of  lines— Sullivan  was  surely  incomparable  in 
this'role  as  understood  by  actors  of  the  old  school.  The  famous  Kirby— the 
idol  of  the  old  Bowery— "Wake  me  up  when  Kirby  dies"— was  effeminate 
by  the  side  of  Sullivan.    

Mr  Joe  Graham  nas  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  stage  salaries 
to  the  Observer.  It  was  suggested  by  the  story  of  Richard  Tauber— a  singer 
in  operettar-who  arriving  recently  in  London,  engaged  at  a  salary  of  £1500  a 
week,  lost  his  voice  after  two  performances,  sought  a  cure  on  the  Continent 
and  reappeared  triumphantly. 

Mr.  Graham  remembers  when  the  highest  salary  paid  a  member  of  the 
almost  world-renowned  Haymarket  company  was  £12  a  week,  paid  only  to 
Madge  Kendal,  to  Ijer  husband  and  to  W.  H.  Chippendale.  Mr.  Graham 
also  remembers  calling  in  1889  on  a  manager  of  provincial  theatres,  who 
said:  "Miss  Allyn  starts  her  farewell  tour  on  August  bank  hoUday.  I  can  offer 
you  the  heavy  lead.  'What  about  te^-ms?"  Mr.  Graham  asked  £10  a  week. 
The  manager  replied:  "My  dear  sir,  1  should  expect  to  get  a  gbod  little 
working  company  for  that." 

"The  rapid  inflation  of  London  salaries  first  started  when  dramatic 
authors  began  to  insist  on  the  engagement  of  particular  artists.  Lynx- 
eyed,  quick-witted  agents  soon  put  the  selected  ones  wise  to  the  situation, 
and  when  'approached,'  as  the  favorite  term  ran,  they  naturally  made  full 
use  of  their  inside  information."  Mr.  Graham  was  the  first  manager  to 
offer  ■Wilkie  Bard  a  pantomime  engagement.  Twenty  pounds  was  offered  and 
accepted.  Tliree  years  afterward  he  gave  him  £60;  three  years  after  that, 
£150.  "His  last  pantomime  contract  was  for  £300  a  week  pl^s  another  £300 
for  the  usual  fortnight's  rehearsal." 

"The  cinema  is,  of  course,  mainly  responsible  for  the  leaps  and  boimds 
of  certain  salaries.  But  is  it  a  healthy  expansion?  I  think  not.  Timeo 
Danaos.  It  may  have  brought  glittering  prizes  to  the  favored  few,  but  what 
of  the  rank  and  file,  where  do  they  stand?  .  .  .  When  in  a  theatrical  club 
one  sees  bridge  being  played  for  2d.  a  hundred  points  in  the  same  room 
where  a  year  or  so  ago,  a  6d.  toll  for  each  jackpot  at  poker  provided  a  fund 
which  sufficed  to  keep  a  fatally  stricken  member  in  a  nursing  home  for 
many  months  until  his  merciful  release,  one  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  obvious 
—'Elemental,  my  dear  Watson.'  " 

It  would  bp  interesting  to  know  the  salary  list  at  the  Boston  Museum 
In  its  palmy  days;  what  Edv/in  Booth,  Charles  Fechter,  E.  L.  Davenport, 

!  Mme.  Modjeska,  Salvini  each  received  when  they  first  played  in  Boston; 

I  the  salary  list  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  and  the  Copley,  under  the  respective 
reigns  of  Jewett  and  Clive. 

1  America  reports  a  change  in  theatrical  productions:  Choruses  must 
I  henceforth  be  demure,  the  desideratum  being  'Imodesty  coupled  with  just 
the  suggestion  of  an  invitation  to  approach  ...  To  change  from  the  standard 
of  bold  sex  appeal  aggressiveness  to  the  new  requirements  of  old-fashioned 
simplicity  and  demureness  is  a  hard  task  for  the  professional  ladies  of  the 
chorus.  They  are  dazed  by  the  sudden  tiu-n  about  and  do  not  know  what  to 
imake  of  it.  They  have  no  models  to  copy."  The  pessimism  of  that  last  sen- 
tence exceeds  the  worst  things  that  have  been  said  about  the  modern  public. 
—The  Observer  (London).  j 

French  dramatists  and  players  returning  to  Paris  from  Hollywood  tell  j 
strange  tales,  if  a  Parisian  journalist,  M.  Lazereff,  reports  them  correctly. 
M.  Achard  had  much  to  say  about  Chevalier's  popularity  in  the  United 

;  States.  "There  are  Americans  in  Texas,  or  even  in  California,  who  do  not 
know  Hoover's  name,  but  they  know  the  name  of  Chevalier.  The  greatest 
American  authors  dream  of  writing  scenarios  for  him." 

j  M.  Roger  Ferdinand  tells  how  adaptations  are  made  from  and  for  the 
French.   "An  American  employe  pronounces  the  word  'ttootlegger'  before  a 

!  mirror.    Standing  before  another  mirror  a  Pi-ench  or  Canadian  emploj'e 

'  looks  at  the  word,  which  in  French  necessitates  practically  the  same 
deformation  of  the  mouth.  Thus  one  finds  the  French  word  cprresponding 
in  pronunciation  is  'bonne  liquer.'  The  author  making  the  adaptation 
must  then  end  the  Fi-ench  phrase  corresponding  to  the  English  phrase 
which  ends  in  'bootlegger,'  by  'bonne  lique^."'  Nor  has  the  cinema  dara- 
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aged  the  t^atre.  -j!;ven-^TH«)uywood  the  theatres  turn  people  away  every 
night  and  at  New  York  there  are  new  openirigs  every  week.-; 

Charles  B  Cochran  returning  fvom  Rt:ssia  spoke  of  the  theatre  at 
Moscow  "My  general  impression  is  that  the  producers  are  too  experimental; 
In  their"  desire  to  break  away  from  the  conventional  they  often  lose  sight  of 
the  essentials  The  better  type  pf  European  theatre  has  left  that  stage 
behind"  He  talked  with  Stanislavsky,  "now  a  charming  courteous,  hand- 
some old  man,  wearing  a  sad  and  wistful  air.  ...  He  told  me  that  the 
man  who  had  just  sung  the  chief  part  would  be  a  super  in  tomorrow's  pro- 
duction and  as  we  talked  that  actor  and  tlie  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  playing  hand-ball  in  the  courtyard  outside  the  window. 

"I  gather  that  a  director  is  called  over  the  coals  unless  a  certain 
amount  of  propaganda  gets  into  the  entertainment." 

Mr.  Cochran  was  struck  by  the  number  of  very  young  children  in  all 
the  theatres  he  visited.  Outside  the  Opera  House  is  a  notice  which  reads: 
"In  order  to  be  pre-eminent  we  must  know  all  things.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  arts  are  an  important  part  of  civilization.  Cultivate  the 
arts— visit  the  opera."  Mr.  Cocliran  wondered  how  these  young  people 
living  in  drab  conditions,  owing  to  the  five-year  plan,  react  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  "Boris  Godunov,"  in  which  the  pre-rsvolutionary  stock  costumes 
and  furniture  are  lavishly  displayed. 

In  Germany  he  saw  "the  best  play  that  has  been  presented  for  years, 
•Hauptmann  von  Koepenick.'  "  It  is  founded  on  the  hoax  that  amused  all 
Europe  some  years  ago.  The  play  is  a  satire  on  the  power  of  the  uniform. 
Mr.  Cochran  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  suit  London. 

The  Vienna  theatrical  managers,  owing  to  the  growing  competition  of  the 
"talkie"  and  of  broadcasting,  intend  to  prevent  all  actors,  actresses  and 
singers,  who  are  engaged  by  them  at  a  fixed  remuneration,  from  co-operat- 
ing in  any  film  productions  or  broadcast  performances.  "The  actors'  repre- 
sentatives hold  that  the  existing  agreements  do  not  contain  such  a  clause, 
while  it  is  contended  by  the  managers  that  those  agreements  were  made 
at  a  time  when  the  tremendous  development  of  the  film  and  broadcasting 
was  not  at  all  foreseen." 

Ruth  Draper:  "It  is  not  mimicry,  it  is  not  caricature;  it  is  not  in  the 
world's  representative  sense,  acting.  It  is  fluid  criticism,  continuous  and 
pitiless,  drawing  its  strength  less  from  Miss  Draper's  power  to  represent 
a  particular  woman  or  to  suggest  the  presence  of  beings  invisible  in  her 
drama  than  from  xhe  genius  with  which  she  dravvs  her  audience,  which  is 
mankind,  into  her  critical  net.  You  begin  as  an  external  observer:  you 
proceed,  as  often  in  the  theatre,  to  that  condition  of  subjective  illusions 
In  which  you  are  identified  with  the  person  represented;  then  you  advance 
a  stage  farther,  feeling,  knowing,  perceiving  the  chosen  character  as  you 
•would  feel  and  know  and  perceive  her  if  you  yourself  were  one  of  the 
ghostly  persons  of  the  drama.  You  criticise  her— the  lady  opening  the 
bazaar,  the  spoiled  wife  in  the  motor  car,  the  eager  copyist  in  a  Florentine 
church— and  your  criticism  of  her  is  suddenly  transmuted  into  self-criti- 
cism. It  is  a  disconcerting  and  illuminating  miracle."— London  Times. 

We  quote  from  "By  the  Way"  by  "Beachcomber." 

A  SHAKESPEARE  SUCCESS 
"Eavesdropper"  wTites: 

Stuetitia  Cabstanleigh  and  "Fop"  Tracey  (who  hunts  with  tlie  Cardiff) 
were  in  the  stalls  at  the  first  night  of  "A  Date  with  a  Jane,"  Mr.  "Wal  Hog- 
■wasch's  subtle  and  tasteful  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
with  music  by  Swampski. 

Dans  the  foyer  during  the  ent'  acte  somebody  said  to  Stuetitia,  "But 
I  thought  you'd  thrown  over  young  Tracey  long  ago. 

"You  know  Jiow  a  girl  throws." 


medon.  Ensuei  the  quarrel,  witn  VaiFne^ 
on  her  wav  and  Jack  sulking  in  his  I 
studio,     idher  they   meet,  make  up, 
travel  across  the  ocean  to  the  Neville  i 
home.    Clare  CoUis,  Jack's  sister,  tries 
to  separate  them— they  are  not  yet  mar- 
ried—you see — but  old  Neville,  shrewd 
and  klndlv,  likes  Valerie  and  gives  her 
sound  advice.    In  the  end.  Jack  wakes 
up,  thrashes  Carmedon,  who  during  a 
yachting   trip,   had    invaded  Valerie's 
cabin  w-liile  drunk,  looses  the  launch 
and  carries  his  love  ashore  for  the  wed- 
ding. ,   i  I 
Miss  Bennett  faces  no  exacting  tests  i 
for  her  frail  histriontsm  here.   She  even 
'•  confines  herself  to  not  more  than  two 
tearful  close-ups,  a  sign  of  gradual  ad- 
vancement  in    her   art.     The    posing  I 
situation  is  met  cleverly.     Supposedly  I 
reclining  au  naturel  in  a  sylvan  glade, 
she  actually  does  not  appear.    Mr.  Mc- 
Crea,    addressing    her,    talk.s  straight 
ahead  into  the  audience.    One's  imag- 
ination  must  supply   the   rest.  Mr. 
McCrea  is  rather  boyis'h,  but  undoubt- 
edly sincere  as  the  student,  Mr.  Cody 
does  the  caddLsh  Carmedon  smoothly. 
Miss  Hopper  is  a  feline  plotter,  and  Mr. 
Williams  is  splendid  as  sapient  Sam. 
But.  sub  rosa.  the  acting  palm  really 
belongs  to  Mr.  Walker  as  the  elder 
Neville.  There  is  a  character  study  done 
expertly  and  without  fuss.       W  E.  G. 


I  version  is  less  tolerant.  It  makes  Kariml 
the  victim  of  his  own  accepted  phil-  I 
I  osophy — that  of  all  the  commandments  I 
gratitude  is  the  greatest,  and  it  leaves  || 
an  emotional  audience  stunned  at  the  | 
j  harrowing    spectacle    of,  two    worthy  i\ 
!  lovers  parting  for  all  time  while  jouth  ^ 
is  still  theirs.  ,  i 

When  Karim   and   his   father  are 
nearing  Bombay,   with  a  fortune  in 
Jewels  hidden   m   their  saddle   bags,  j 
Juggat  and  his  brigands  attack  and 
slay  Hamid  and  his  guards.  Rao  Rama, 
a  gaunt  mystic,  to  whom  Karlm  has 
I  done   a   well-meant  favor,   saves  the 
I  youth  by  digging  a  hole  and  burying 
him  alive,  a  thin  reed  thrust  between 
the  lips  and  emergmg  from  the  earth 
giving  him  breath.    Rao  Rama's  act 
was  one  of  gratitude.    When  later,  in 
Bombay,    a    young    American  named 
■  Darsay  saved  Karim  from  an  unjust 
I  accusation  of  theft  by  an  unscrupulous 
I  dealer  In  gems  to  whom  Karim  had 
tried  to  sell  a  priceless  diamond,  Karim 
offers  the  gem  to  him   m  gratitude. 
Dorsay  declined  the  gift,  but  Karim 
I  still  is  in  his  debt.    In  time  Karim 
I  becomes  the  wealthiest  dealer  in  gems 
!  in  Bombay,  leads  a  British  polo  team 
to  victory,  is  accepted  in  social  circles. 
Meeting  Janice,  he  falls  in  love.  She  , 
adores  him;  but  young  Darsay.  sum-  I 
moused  by  a  worried  aunt,  invokes  the 
almost  forgotten  theme  of  gratitude.  \\ 
and  Karlm  takes  renunciatory  leave  of  i 
his  beloved. 
Miss  Evans,  once  a  child  star  of  the 

1. screen,  later  a  stage  .ingenue,  mak^ 
;  herdeinit  in  a  talking  picture.  She  does 
I  well  in  lightly  sentimental  scenes  IS  m-, 
!  "lined  to  overstress  those  caUing  for 
I  deeper  emotional   moods.     With  Mr. 
'  Novarro  she  Is  asked  to  carry  four- 
iifths  of  the  performance.   The  others 
bearing    names   well    known    on  the 
.creen   do  their  small  bits  adequate  y. 
The  picture  has  been  mounted  lavishly . 
and  Mr    Peyder's  direction  ha.^  been 
skilful  and  nicely  paced  throughout. 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"The  Common  Law" 

An  all-talkin«r  screen  drama  adapted  by 
.Tohn  FaiTow  Ironi  Ihe  novpl  b.v  Robert  W  ■ 
Chambers;  rtlj-ected  b.v  Paul  L,.  Stem  and 
presented  b.v  RKO  Pathe  with  the  following- 
Valerie  West  Constance  Bennett 

.Tohn  Neville  Joel  Mi-Crea 

Carmedon  Lew  Cod.v  ; 

Sam   Robert  WilliamB  : 

Mrs.  Clare  Collis  Hedda  Hopper  i 

Stephanie   Marion  Shiilinpr; 

(Jiisrido   Paul  EH's 

John  Neville.  Sr^  Waller  Walker 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  told  that  the  ^ 
motion  picture   industry  has   an   un-  \ 
limited  source  of  supply  in  the  novels  • 
and    plays    written    in    years    gone  j 
by.    It  is  another  thing  to  fit  such ' 
themes  into  current  usage  and  accept-  . 
ance.    There  must  be  a  master  mind  at  j 
hand  to  dress  and  decorate  and  even  f 
alter  them;  otherwise  today's  audiences 
will  scoff  at  or  yawn  over  the  out-moded 
product.     So.    "The    Common  Law," 
which  10  years  or  more  ago  was  con- 
sidered a  daring  novel  by  a  frankly  in- 
cisive and  very  popular  author,  m  that 
it  discussed  companionate  marriage  and 
defiance  of  the  conventions,  is  now  be- 
come, by  screen  adaptation,  a  polite, 
languid  comedy  instead  of  vital,  worth- 
while drama  with  a  problem  and  a  solu- 
tion.    Neville,  senior,  .voices  tiie  only 
intelligent  deduction  in  the  story — that , 
love  is  apt  to  be  selfish,  but  that  it  must 
hold  to  the  conventions  for  the  sake  of! 
the  future.    And  in  the  end  the  lovers.j 
Valerie  West,  who  has  a  past,  and  John! 
Neville,  Jr.,  who  has  only  a  stubborn', 
disposition  Unked  with  a  fondness  for 
painting,  choose  the  conventions  and 
marriage  by  a  justice   of   the  peace.  , 
Nothing  very  new,  or  very   exciting " 
about  that. 

Though    young    Neville's    studio    in  ] 
Paris  Is  the  "scene  of  the  earlier  action,  j 
there  is  about  It  an  air  of  placidity  and 
reticence  quite  at  odds  with  our  boy- 
hood conceptions  of  artists'  life  in  the  | 
Latin  Quarter.    Valerie,  who  has  left  | 
Dick  Carmedon  and  an  easy  existence,  I 
would  be  a  model.    She  is  taken  in  by  ' 
Jack  Neville,  and  at  once  poses  as  a 
nymph.    The  two  fall  in  love  and  Jack  ^ 
ts  about  to  present  the  engagement  ring  ^ 
when  a  wise  friend,  Sam,  drops  a  hint 
of  Valerie's  former  relations  with  Car-  | 


Philip  Hale  Requests 

Covered  Bridge  Data 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  Schoharie  county  (N.  Y^  board 
of  supervisors,  in  a  reverential  spirit, 
with  commendable  regard  for  the  years 
in  which  our  forefathers  lived,  moved 
and  had  their  being,  have  decided  that 
the  covered  bridge  spanning  the  Scho- 
harie river  at  Blenheim  shall  be  pre- 
served as  it  stands.  They  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  sell  it  to  Henry  Ford, 
who  wished  to  move  it  to  Michigan  for 
his  museum.  Is  the  little  house  for  the 
tollkeeper  at  one  end  of  this  bridge  still  i 
standing?   What   has   become   of    the  ] 
wooden  gate  and,  later,  the  chains  that  I 
barred  entrance  until  the  toll  was  paid?  j 
Is  the  interior  of  the  bridge  decorated  { 
by  circus  posters  and  advertisements  of  ) 
remedies  for  suffering  man  and  beast?  i 
The  contractor  that  built  this  bridge 
of  native  oak  and  pine  76  years  ago 
when   craftsmen  took   pride   In  their 
work  was  a  Vermonter,  Mr.  Nick  Pow- 
ers. He  required  his  daily  potion  of 
strong  drink.  The  tale  is  told  of  a  jug 
still  hidden  in  a  stone  wall  of  the  sup- 
ports, put  there  when  the  president  of 
the  Blenheim  Bridge  Ccmpany,  a  fana- 
tical prohibitionist,  was  to  make  a  visit 
of  inspection. 

Mr.  Powers,  as  I  have  said,  was  a 
Vermonter.  In  that  state  today  there 
are  covered  bridges,  usable,  and  aban- 
doned but  carefully  preserved.  "Dry  as 
a  covered  bridge. "  This  simile  still  holds 
good,  but  what  made  the  bridge  glorious 
to  boyish  eyes,  has  departed.  No  longer 
Is  the  Interior  decoration  permitted  by 
the  authorities  in  certain  parts  of  the 
state.  Gone  are  the  posters  of  successive 
circus  companies,  when  there  was  ques- 
tion of  the  bridge  supporting  the  weight 
of  even  one  elephant  and  the  gaudy 
chariots.    Gone    arc    the    pictures  of 
daring  acrobats,  the  dashing  bare  back  1 
rider   in    short    skirt,   the    irresistible  ? 
clowns,   the  master  of  ceremonies   in  1 
scarlet  coat,   whip   in   hand,    with    a  j 
heavy  and  probably  dyed  mou.stacht'.  i 
Where  now  are  the  advertisements  of  • 
liniments,  patent  medicines,  farnl  im-  ;, 
plemcnts.  sales  of  horses?  Alas  the  sta'.-  :i 
i  lion  Abdallah  no  longer  stands  at  the  ; 
near  by  town  "at  panic  prices."  The  j 
bridge  is  not  so  dusty  as  It  was  in  for-  '| 
mer  years.  One  misses  the  clattering  of  || 
hoofs.  One  misses  the  peculiar,  indi- 
vidual smell  of  the  bridge. 

One  of  the  finest  covered  bridges  in 
New  England  was  over  the  Connecticut 
river,  on  the  road  from  Northampton  to 
Hadley.  The  tollkeeper  was  a  fine 
specirnen  of  the  old  New  Englander.  He 
had  lost  an  arm  by  a  railway  accident, 
but  Jie  was  a  cheery  soul,  interestea  in 
■local,  national  and  European  politics, 
■  leady  to  talk  with  those  driving  as  he 
collected  toll.  He  brewed  what  boys  re- 
garded as  a  delectable  beverage,  a  root 
beer  that  was  not  sicklshly  sweet.  It 
could  be  taken  home  in  tightly  corked 
stone  jugs,  or  It  could  be  drunk  on  the 
premises:  a  refreshment  after  swimming 
in  the  river:  a  cleanser  of  dusty  throat.':, 
for  the  cloud  raised  on  the  road  migin 
have  guided  pursuers  as  the  cloud 
raised  by  Israelites  on  their  march  to 
the  promised  land.  No  modern  smok" 
.'^creen  was  comparable  to  it.  Is  this 
bridge  still  standing  and  in  use?  Tho 
tollkeeper  long  ago  crossed  the  Styx: 
but  the  memory  of  his  root  beer  is  still 
cherished  by  some  to  whom  it  was  finer 
than  the  waters  of  Gelum  or  of  the 
river  Jordan.  PHILIP,  HALE. 

Sudbury,  Vt.,  July  24. 


KEITH-BOSTON    "  / 
'■The  Lady  Who  Dared" 

An  all-talkin?  screen  drama  adapted  bs 
Kenneth  .Saunders  fiom  ihe  ftor.v  b.v  Katn- 
hvn  Sfola  and  Forrest  Halse.v:  directed  b,v 
W'illiaru  Baiidlne  and  presented  by  Klrsi 
National  Pictures  with  the  JoUowlnif  east: 

Marsraret  Townsend  Billie  Dove 

Charles   Towuseud   Sidiie.v  Blackmer 

Jack   Norton   Conway  Tearle 

Julianne  Boone-Fleniiiitr  Judith  Voselli 

Scion  Booue-FleminK  .  .  .Cosmo  Kyrle-Bellcw 

I'arrcll     .  Llovd  Ingraham  , 

Biiiler   Ivan  Simuson 

Chambermaid   Malhilde  Comoni  | 

Miss  Dove  is  either  very  clever  or 
very  fortunate;  clever  if  she  picks  her 
own  screen  mediums,  fortunate  11  a 
friendly  director  picks  them  for  her. 
In  the  days  of  the  silent  films  she  was 
a  very  beautiful  figure.  In  fact,  the 
siilLed  dialogue  of  "The  Lady  Who 
Dared"  refers  repeatedly  to  her  as  beau- 
tiful and  charming.  In  the  talking  pic- 
tures Miss  Dove  finds  speech  a  tax,  a 
test  and  a  tribulation;  so  cannily  she 
speaks  as  infrequently  as  possible.  Fcr 
the  rest  she  is  content  with  pantomine. 
I  effective  enough  but  not  wholly  mod- 
ern. 

This  brings  us  to  South  America, 
where  in  a  seaport  city  Miss  Dove,  with 
her  wrinklings  of  a  troubled  brow  or  an 
appealing  quiver  of  rosebud  lips,  is  seen 
as  the  lovely  wife  of  a  stolid  and  very 
earnest  vice  consul  representing  the 
United    States    government.  Charles 
Townsend  takes  his  position  more  seri- 
ously than  he  does  his  wife,  with  the 
result  that,  bored  and  distraught,  she 
'  throws  herself  in  the  path  of  an  adven  • 
I  turer  named  Jack  Norton,  a  smuggler  of 
.'  drugs  and  an  unwilimg  member  of  a 
small  group  of  blackmailers,  a  man  and 
a  woman  known  as  the  Boone-Flemlngp 
and  a  pseudo-butler.   Forced  to  play  hi.'^ 
despicable  part  in  the  plot,  Norton  is 
photographed  as  in  fond  embrace  Wltii 
the  innocent  Margaret  Townsend.  He 
contrives  to  shield  her  face,  but  ,^she 
does  not  know  that,  until  later.  ITpe 
comes  her  desperate  mission  to  reojver 
the  damning  photograph.  £  ^ 

In  her  visit  to  the  Boone-HemMg  s; 
quarters  and  to  Norton's  hotel  roorMjhe 
portrays  by  pantomine  and  with  ftWali 
speech  the  dilemma  of  a  woman  i«>se 
reputation  is  endangered.  In  the»na 
Norton  reveals  a  chivalrous  side, JMUs 
her  his  unhappy  story,  and  througH/ber 
connivance  is  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try rather  than  serve  a  term  in  prgon. 
The  scene  m  which  Norton  protects 
her  and  Incriminates  himself  asysne 
hides  m  his  bath  room,  while  her  Hus- 
band and  secret  service  men  searcn  nis 
effects,  is  good  melodrama  of  the  oia 
cchool.  The  rest  is  sheer  artiflce. 
couched  in  phrases  which  are  labeUed 
"polite"  but  are  far  from  b""'*"^.  „ 
Mr  Tearle  does  the  best  acting 
though  his  is  a  grim  and  unherolc  role 
Mr.  Blackmer  has  no  difficulty  in  play- 
ing the  stupidly  complacent  husbano 
and  Miss  Voselli  is  excellent  as  the 
"brains"  of  the  blackitialllng  gan?-^ 

The  stage  show  is  headed  by  Belle 
Bennett,  the  popular  screen  actress  whe 
excels  in  "mother"  roles.  In  a  common- 
place sketch  she  appears,  garbed,  if 
I  black,  as  an  aged  waitress  wbojUs 
covers  a  long-lost  son  in  most  impos_ 
slble  fashion.  Then,  radiant  in  whlt(| 
1  silk  gown  and  ermme  wrap,  she  re 
appears,  to  tell  her  audiences  in  cheer 
ful  and  fluent  monologue  how  she  Ba 
achieved  such  success  as  she  kaows 
and  how  those  of  the  younger  genffla^ 
tion  may  encompass  like  success^  Anc 
for  those  who  have  never  seen 
Bennett  In  person,  may  we  add  that  »n 
is  fan  to  behold,  and  of  exceptional  in 
telligence  and  poise,  as  added  gut& 


MODERN— BEACON 

"Goldie" 

An  all-talkinir  screen  comed.v.  a.daPWJ  ? 
■  Gene   Tov  nV  "7,d   Paul   PerM;  .'1"'«;'«<'  / 
i  Benjamin  Stoloft.  and  presented  by  ion.  w.i 
the  lollowinir  cast ;  ^ 
Bill  w\n"erH?meJ 

constantina  ^   Maria  Alh 

Dolores.   Eleanor  Hue 

Russian  Girl   ,j  K„rnell 

Wife..  ,  ^i\\„  Uno> 

Husband  vorsk 

Gonzales  '"'    Eddie  Ks" 

Barker   tw.^^ 

Spencer  Tracy  and  Warren  Hmer 
Victor  McLaglen  and  Edmund  l^^e  <)n 
better,  or  to  be  Precise-two  better  i 
this  knock-about  and  very  rowdy  com 
edy  of  two  sailors,  girls  In  eve^ 
and  endless  waterfront  saloons^ 
prescription  seems  to  have  been,  « 
"sides"  of   gusty   repartee    then  mr 
bang,  and  repeat  ad  l*-,The  scrapg^" 
is  often  excitmg,  with  the  t^'^ 
clowns  slamming  Into  .^ai^^  fiJSjb 
cleaning  out  a  dive  against  formldae 
odds.  Generally  the  JuarreLs  start  ov. 
a  girl,  and  they  end  as  QU'c'^'y.'tu 
New  England  thunder  storm  The 
comes  out,  th«  two  "Pals^'o^k  «m 
and  all  is  roseate  until  sometni 
comes  between  them. 

Mr  Tracy,  as  Bill.  U  the  cunn 
Spike  the  stolid  foil.  Bill,  using  ■ 
ring,  marks  hts  female  conq 


n,  ,  I   thpir  nnadnny  with  a 

cih  ,1.  .  i:  an  anchoi-  Spike  pick* 
B  IdenlU.ving  liislRnla  In  evci7 
touches,  and  It  cxaspcratrs  him. 
Is  when  the  two  boys  are  cruising 
ateh  .  When  tl>cy  decide  to  travel 
er.  they  put  behind  them  amorr 
"ventures  In  various  Innds.  They 
It  seafarlnK  and  take  to  llght- 
jeeplng,  while  Spike  moona  over 
,  a  Coney  Island  girl  who  now  Ifi 
(  a  hiRh-divc  In  a  carnival  show  In 
Fiance.  Craftily  she  conceals 
letarv  mark  by  a  wrist  brace- 
.>  get  Spike's  roll  and  plays 
uu  u>  Bi  1  who  had  not  seen  her  since 
tilt  Coaev  Island  days  and  was  now 
plttsed  1.)  call  her  a  tramp.  In  his  ef- 
forto  to  save  Spike  from  hor  clutches 
BlU  again  Invites  fistic  reprisals.  Fin- 
ally, with  Goldle  exposed  and  a  last 
pialous  saloon  free-for-all,  the  boys 
qut»t  forth  for  new  fields. 
The  humor  is  rough  and  to  the  point. 

I  Itnow  many  an  honest  girl,"  says  the 
dUBb  Spike,  "who  earns  an  honest  liv- 
in|  doing  wrong  things!"  "You  ought 
to  Me  ht  r  dive,"  protests  Spike  when 
Bill  depreciates  Goldie's  talents.  "I  don't 
care  wheie  she  lives,"  is  Bill's  retort. 
But  to  be  quite  fair  about  it,  there  are 
many  bright  moments  and  sayings  In 
"Qrtdle."  The  two  men  work  hard,  and 
they  are  amusing  solely  by  contrast  of 
looks  and  speecli.  Among  the  girls  is 
MlBs  Harlow,  who  appears  late  in  the 
film,  yet  early  enough.  She  is  the  only 
aetnis  living  who  apparently  can  make 
ft  attO-foot  live  into  a  small  tank  of 
water  and  emerge  with  unimpaired 
make-up  and  dry  hair.  Perhaps  plat- 
Inin  locks  are  water-proof.  'W.  E.  G. 


"The  Magnificent  Lie" 

s.,ru.-,i   by   Paramount   *ill>    tl>e  lollovnug 


Pnll  

Bill  

Kluier  

Kiisa  Duclicno. 


FINE  ARTS 
\Canzone  dell  'Amore" 


Canzoiif  riell  '.<mni-i>"  ("The  Sonr  nt 
).  I.ikni  from   "SilPiizio"   C'Silenre"! . 
t\  bv  r.uifri  Pirandello:  direfted  b.v  Gen- 
.RitliPlli    and    produced    in    Rome  b.v 
rPitialuKa   ap   thp   first.  talUlns  picture 
(alian.  with  the  lollowini?  cast : 

 Dria  Paola 

 Isa  Pol» 

lo\*rnante   Mercedes  Brig-none 

.•adroMH  di  Casa  Olra  Caona 

Ico   Elio  StPinf-r 

igilrf.   .''Cttmillo  Pilollo 

jiljni  Ncllo  Rocrhi 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Pirandello 
slwuld  have  been  chosen  as  sponsor  of 
this  first  Italian  talking  and  singing 
photoplay.  A  playwright  expert  at 
character  dissection,  he  becomes  static 
when  transposed  to  the  screen.  He  will 
not  hurry,  so  the  director  of  the  film 
musts  needs  pursue  a  deliberate  pace, 
all  too  deliberate  in  this  instance.  Fur- 
thermore. Italian  suns,  though  genial 
enough,  are  trying  to  the  eyes  when  the 
roving  camera  attempts  to  recreate 
them  on  a  white  screen;  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  photography  is  none  too 
clear.  So.  with  very  slow  tempo  and 
very  piercing  light  rays,  "La  Canzone 
dell  'Amore "  must  rely  on  individual 
performances  to  justify  any  success  it 
may  attain  either  among  its  loyal  com- 
patriots or  American  audiences  who 
seek  artistic  oddities  from  all  ends  of 
the  world. 

After  a  series  of  views  of  the  grand- 
eurs of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  story 
opens  noisily  with  a  garden  party  in 
honor  of  Enrico,  a  young  composer  who 
has  just  received  his  diploma.  Anna, 
an  ambatioias  blonde,  would  ensnare 
htm,  but  he  favors  Lucia,  of  the  dark 
ejes  and  more  sensitive  features.  A 
message  sends  Lucia  to  the  cotintry, 
where  she  learns  that  her  mother  has 
died  In  childbirth,  leaving  a  bambino 
and  a  mystery  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
paternal  parent.  Lucia  takes  the  baby 
home,  parts  tearfully  from  Enrico,  goes 
to  work  in  a  music  shop,  and  engages 
a  plump  and  jolly  matron  as  the  child's 
governess.  Anna  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired Enrico,  who  still  loves  Lucia. 
When  the  little  boy  is  about  3  years 
old,  the  father,  obviously  of  great 
wealth,  appears  to  claim  him,  to  give 
Btei  advantages  which  Lucia  cannot 
command.  Enrico,  calling  at  Lucia's 
home,  sees  the  man's  card  on  a  table, 
rushes  to  upbraid  him  for  ruining 
Lucia's  life,  as  he  believes,  and  learns 
the  truth  from  the  man.  Back  to  Lucia 
Knrlco  speeds.  In  time  to  prevent  her 
firom  throwing  herself  from  her  rooftop, 
to  beg  forgiveness,  and  to  pledge  his  life 
to  her  happiness. 

Dria  Paola.  evidently  an  actress  of 
considerat:le  talents,  is  burdened  w'ith  a 
Wchrymose  role,  yet  contrives  to  depict 
depressing  emotions  convincingly.  Elio 
Stelner  is  manly  as  Enrico,  and  Isa  Pola 
as  Anna  sings  the  theme  melody,  "Song 
of  Love,"  with  clear  and  agreeable  voice. 
The  best  characterization  actually  is  by 
Mercedes  Brignone  as  the  cheery  gover- 
ness. With  improved  technical  equip- 
ment and  with  broadened  wisdom  in  its 
application.  Italy  undoubtedly  will  send 
Us  better  pictures  than  "La  Canzone 
delV  Amore.''  "W.  E.  G. 


Ruth  Chatlcrton 
..Ralph  Bellamy 
..,  , smart  Kriviii 
.Fi-ancoise  Rosay 
s.ini  HarU.v 

V;'!','L.; '.'.'I'luu-lca  Bo.v^r 

•i;     ^.vlcr  Urooli" 

V  I  ■  •    r  .Tw-i '. '.  '.r.vrrell  DaviK 

The  chief  mitigation  of  the  depress- 
ing spectacle  of  a  blind  hero  on  the 
modern  screen  is  the  invariable  fact 
that  before  the  picture  end.s  said  hero  ! 
will  regain  his  sight  and  live  happily 
ever  after,  generally  with  the  girl  of 
his  dreams.   In  "Thie  Magnilicent  Lie 
this  almost  holds  true.  Bill,  a  surv Wor 
of  the  world  war,  later  stricken  blind, 
did  not  acquire  the  dream  girl,  m  this 
instance  a  rather  faded  actres.s  with  a 
soothing  voice.  He  was  content  with  a 
singing  girl  out  of  a  New  Orleans  cafe, 
a  girl  wary  and  a  trifle  tough,  but  with 
a  pretty  talent  for  throaty  recitative 
and  for  mimicry.  ■  And  in  the  end,  ;ust 
to  prove  our  contention.  Bill  regained 
his  sight  and  his  sense  of  proportions 
losing  in  turn  a  few  illusions  which  had 
not  brought  him  much  anyway. 

"The  Magnificent  Lie"  serves  Miss 
Chatterton  well.  Hers  is  not  a  deeply 
emotional  role,  yet  in  it  she  may  be  a 
cynical  cabaret  crooner  with  an  acidu- 
,  lous  tongue  and  a  faculty  for  unerrmg 
[appraisal  of  male  weaknesses;   or  a 

grande  dame  of  the  theatre,  Gallic  as  to 
speech  and  manner,  capable  of  .stirring 
a  nondescript  audience  with  her  de- 
lineation of  a  moribund  Camille.  It.  hke 
the  incomparable  Dietrich,  Miss  Chat- 
terton rea,Iizes  the  value  of  exhibition— 
sav  of  lier  shoulder  blades  or  ot  a 
shapely  leg,  who  can  blame  her?  Sound 
assets  should  never  be  concealed. 

When  Rosa  Duchene,  the  actress, 
visited  Bill  in  a  Ti'ench  hospital  and 
addressed  him  as  a  "charming  gvy. 
Bill  beamed,  recovered,  and  chensned 
her  smile  and  her  voice  for  years  after, 
when  he  was  a  forester  out  in  the  West. 
He  went  blind  just  as  Rosa  arrived  m 
town,  to  play  Camille.  Two  men  of  her  , 
company.  Jacques  and  Pierre,  with  Polls 
help,  plav  a  mean  joke  on  Bill,  palmmg 
her  off  as  Rosa.  The  joke  was  on  Poll, 
however,  since  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
helpless  Bill  and  nearly  lost  him.  The 
joke  also  was  on  Rosa,  who  long  ago 
h?d  forgotten  all  about  Bill  and  was 
about  to  make  sport  of  him  when  he 
passed  out  in  a  drunken  stupor  engi- 
neered by  the  wily  Poll. 

Rather  a  mixed  plot,  but  given  a  glid- 
ing of  clarity  through  fine  performances 
by  most  of  the  players.  Mr.  Bellamy 
made  Bill  a  fellow  ot  manly,  sensitive, 
whimsical  qualities.  Mr.  Hardy  was  ad- 
mirable as  Larry,  the  cafe  owner  who 
wanted  Poll  for  his  own.  Miss  Rosay 
was  alluring  ks.  the  actress,  and  Mr. 
Boyer  and  Mr.  Brooke  plumbed  the 
comic  depths  of  Jacques  and  Pierre.  But 
it  was  Mr.  Erwin  as  the  loyal  Elmer, 

I  Bill's  pal,  who  created  something  really 

II  substantial  in  miniature  portraits.  He 


Cv 


The  progress  to  date  of  soviet  Rus- 
sia's effort  at  achieving  her  industriali- 
zation almost  overnight  is  depicted  in  a 
swift-moving  film  of  the  educational, 
news-reel  type,  called'  "The  Five  Year 
Plan,"  which  opened  at  the  Majestic 
theatre  yesterday. 

The  film,  presented  by  Amkino,  is  of 
the  silent  variety,  with  occasional  cap- 
tions and  otherwise  accompanied 
throughout  with  an  explanatoi-y  lecture 
in  English.  Essentially  informative  the 
picture,  the  first  of  its  kind,  presents  in 
rapid,  graphic  fashion  a  pictorial  record 
of  the  results  thus  far  attained  in  a  vast 
experiment  being  watched  with  Interest 
by  the  entire  world. 

The  hustling,  thriving  activity  and 
gi-lm  purpose  which  set  the  pace  and 
supply  the  spirit  of  the  present  day 
Russian  workers  are  everywhere  de- 
pdcted  in  the  kalaidoscopic  film— in  the 
glimpses  into  the  vast  industries,  fisher- 
ies, oil  wells,  cotton  and  grain  fields, 
the  great  cooperative,  collective  farms 
and  state  farms  as  well  as  the  modern 
J  railroads,  airplane  lines  and  power 
plants  that  are  likewise  being  projected 


reminded  one  strongly  of  WUl  Bog^rs, . 
plain,.blunt  and  htunorous  ^vi^  ^  ^^^^.^^ 
consciousness .  There  snou  tg^i^a-  f 

gallery  for  display  ,^"^^1" ' ^re  disclos- 
tions.  The  talk'"!  P^fS  these  days, 
ing  quite  a  number  of  tnem       ^  ^  i 

'FIVFyEAR  PLAN' 
OPENS  AT  MAJESTIC 

Russifing^lm'ls  Infortnative 
And  Entertaining 


The  Xlieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

M.  Jean  Lasserre  has  'written  for  the  amu.sement  of  Parisians  an  article 
entitled  "The  'Vogue  of  Realism  In  the  United  Statea."  He  gives  ac  his 
opinion  that  the  cinema  wields  an  enormous  influence.  "It  is  the  stronge.st 
religion,  the  only  one  that  is  not  cut  up  into  sects  or  distributed  among 
clubs.  The  cinema  comes  before  Christian  Science  and  baseball." 

The  time  has  passed  in  the  United  States  of  the  sentimental  film  -^iVn 
blonde  heroines,  "femmes  fatales"  and  young  heroes  with  slicked  hair.  Tliis 
film  was  killed  when  the  "talkie"  appeared;  for  then  it  was  observed  that 
the  blonde  heroine  was  as  nasal  in  speech  as  newspaper  boys  on  Broadway; 
that  the  young  hero  had  a  Polish  accent.  Tl-je  young  blonde,  the  'woman  with 
the  alluring  eyes,  the  little  cousin  of  Valentino  were  in  spite  of  these  faults 
suddenly  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  cinema  as  acknowledged  players 
of  talent.  They  'were  experienced,  they  were  favorites  of  the  public.  Some 
of  them  were  the  first  to  make  the  cinema's  reputation. 

Tlie  blonde  heroine,  thanks  to  the  ingenious  writers  of  scenarios,  is  no 
longer  the  daughter  of  Vanderbilt  or  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Her 
mother  is  no  longer  seen  at  Mrs.  Harriman's  or  with  the  old  cousins  of  old 
Rockefeller.  Tlie  woman  tvith  the  seductive  eyes  is  no  longer  the  heiress  of 
a  Spanish  grandee,  or  descended  from  one  of  Charlemagne's  bastards.  They 
all  have  given  up  lace  or  satin  gowns,  collars  of  pearls  or  diamonds.  Fewer 
Rolls  Royce  automobiles  and  more  street  cars  are  seen  on  the  screen.  The 
luxurious  stateroom  on  the  S.S.  Bremen  has  been  left  for  the  emigrant's 
cabin  or  lumbering  wagon.  Good-by  to  Florida's  beaches  where  English 
majors  beat  automobile  records.  There  are  cafeterias,  buses  and  factories. 
Thus  was  born  a  year  ago,  cinematographic  realism. 


The  other  arts  have  been  influenced  by  this  realism.  In  the  United 
States  the  most  cultivated  and  vigorous  minds  think  It  their  duty  to  go 
with  the  crowd,  not  to  lead  it,  at  least  not  to  form  its  taate.  The  public 
likes  realism  in  "sonorous"  appearances;  it  was  flattered  by  recognizing  its 
fathers  in  the  conquering  bearded  men  that  sought  an  Eldorado  in  the  West 
or  a  huge  field  on  which  to  place  a  ranch.  Seated  in  his  velvet  chair,  feet 
on  marble  or  a  Persian  rug,  dropping  his  cigar  ashes  into  a  vase  of  Sevres 
or  Pompeii,  the  American  citizen  saw  in  this  western  film  the  story,  the 
symbol  of  his  own  rise;  on  the  screen— Indians  and  cooking  in  the  open; 
he  in  the  hall  with  his  marble  and  his  dollars.  No  one  in  the  world  is 
vainer  than  an  American;  vainer  than  a  mulatto  or  a  tragedian.  Formerly 
he  was  shown  pictures  of  other  worlds  than  his.  He  liked  them,  but  he  was 
not  a  participant.  Now  one  celebrates  his  fortune,  his  glory.  He  sees  his 
rude  beginning  and  his  present  state.  The  success  of  cinematographic 
realism  has  imposed  itself  on  all  those  who  wish  to  attract  the  public. 


"A  man  who  exhibits  naked  women  in  a  music  hall  does  it  for  the 
'glorification  of  the  young  American  girl";  war-films  are  for  the  glorification 
of  the  American  soldier.  Tliere's  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  glori- 
fication of  American  politicians.  There  are  the  famous  Childs  restaurants  for 
the  glorification  of  the  American  sandwich.  -Whoever  writes,  wishing  to  be 
read,  should  do  it  for  the  glorification  of  the  American  citizen." 


Images  of  realism,  even  crude  realism,  of  men  eating.  They  make  a 
noise  in  eating;  they  pick  their  teeth.  Here  no  rare  roast  beef,  nor  litres  of 
red  wine,  but  tea,  coffee,  cream  and  cakes. 

The  citizen  is  flattered  by  finding  his  thoughts  expressed  hi  so  vigorous  i 
a  fashion.   By  preference  one  makes  men  talk  whose  children  have  every 
chance  of  becoming  millionaires;  wharf  men,  those  who  have  lost  their 
civic  rights,  the  police.  Authors,  if  they  write  for  the  theatre,  are  served 
by  actors  of  a  race  that  is  not  found  in  France,  a  truly  marvelous  race, 
actors  who  play  as  Negroes  dance,  untaught,  violently,  pleasingly,  naturally.  I 
There  are  also  familiar  scenes  in  which  the  picturesque  clement  is  to  be  ; 
detected:  Wall  Street,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Chicago  loop.   The  citizen  \ 
who  passes  by  each  day,  going  to  his  office,  is  proud  of  this  decoration  of  j 
his  life.  He  is  a  part  of  its  force.  There  is  this  poetry  in  humble  thmgs,  as 
easily  seized  as  a  girl  of  the  streets,  as  a  heavy  and  spiced  meat;  he  breathes  | 
It  in  the  huge  pages  of  his  newspaper  filled  with  pictures  of  thieves,  aband-  , 
oned  children  and  assassins.   For  the  only  American  popular  literature  is  | 
that  of  newspapers.    So.  much  the  worse  for  it.    So  much  the  worse  for  j 
the  people.  j 

The  literary  and  artistic  manifestations  of  this  realism  are  otherwise  j 
not  at  all  shocking.  They  do  not  war  with  the  habitual  spectacle  of  American  > 
life    There  is  that  charming  pupil  of  M.  Andre  Maurois  at  Princeton  who 
adds  two  chapters  and  in  French  to  "Candide";  but  there  ai-e  also  his  foot-  ^ 
ball  comrades;  football,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Rugby  of  the  I 
Bordelais  is  a  sport  for  young  ladies.   M.  Maurois  went  one  day  to  lecture  j 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  "the  most  elegant  and  the  handsomest  college  for  young 
girls     He  had  a  great  success.  These  young  girls  are  cultivated  and  charm- 
ig-  "they  are  also  drunk  nearly  every  evening.  Tliere  is  no  place  for  mdig- 
nation-  not  even  for  astonishment.    Their  fathers  are  known  m  finance, 
benevolence,  politics,  or  business.   But  ft  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
grandfathers  killed  old  Indians,  raped  their  daughters  and  lynched  Negroes 
on  Sundays  after  church.  That  explains  many  things." 

We  have  translated  freely  the  article  by  M.  Jean  Lasserre,  which  con- 
tains many  truths  though  often  colored  for  the  sake  of  the  article.  Where 
did  he  learn  of  the  deplorable  conduct  of  girls  at  Bryn  Mawr?  He  should 
have  visited  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Radcliffe.  No  doubt  he  would  have  found  them 
cesspools  of  iniquity. 

Tliere  is  in  London  complaint  of  theatre  manners.  "No  other  place,  so  far 
ks  I  have  observed,  seems  to  have  such  a  bad  effect  on  the  behavior  of  some 
ordinarUy  decently  brought-up  people.  Wails  rise  to  high  heaven  about  the;, 
people  who  come  in  late  and  spoil  the  first  act  for  others;  of  the  people  who 
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talk  in  a  hissing  Tvhisper.  and  of  those  who  unwrap  the  sweets  which  th«y 
reqS  e  for  nourishment,  having,  one  supposes,  come  «^way  without 
S  dUeS.  But  even  more  surprising  is  the  behavior  of  the  multitude  who 
go  in  anTout.  climbing  over  the  already  crowded  and  very  reluctant  knees  of 
fheS  Shbors  without  a  word  of  apology.  This  is  quit*  a  common  cnme 
tSoih  so  far  no  punishment  ha^  been  devised  to  fit  it.  There  are  noble 
Sion^those  Who  do  go  in  and  out.  but  always  to  the  accompanirnen 
of  sm  tog  apologies  which  soften  the  knocks  you  receive.  The  other  kind  of 
Soth  sexes  and  all  theatre-going  ages,  regard  yo«r  unfortunate  person  a*  an 
obstacle  to  be  surmounted  with  as  much  ease  as  possible  and  with  no  more  re- 
gard for  vour  sensations  than  if  you  were  a  chair." 

The  ideal  theatre,  of  course,  will  have  only  end  seats.  _ 

The  habit  of  munching  candy  in  Boston  s  theatres  has  increased  of  late 
ycarlto  an  amusing  degree.  It  was  formerly  confined  to  th°s«  wh°  s*t  in 
the  upper  gallery;  to  the  young  people  in  the  cheaper  seats.  Last  season  the 
munching  was  often  seen  in  the  orchestra  seats,  and  even  when  the  prices 
were  high.  One  had  become  accustomed  to  seeing  young  women,  presuma- 
bly well  bred,  combing  their  Jiair.  painting  their  faces,  turning  their  lips 
Into  a  scarlet  gash;  but  they  had  until  recently  abstained  fromeatmg  in  the 
theatre  Nor  were  they  daunted  when  the  play  was  produced  solemnly  by 
the  Theatre  GuUd  or  the  Professional  Players  .  .  .  They  munched  the  more 
vigorously.   ^  

They  cannot  stop  Mme.  Ganna  Walska  from  giving  recitals.  At  her 
last  one  in  Paris  her  costumes,  which  were  changed  according  to  the  groups, 
were  favorably  criticised.  For  Mozart,  she  wore  "a  magnificent  Second  Em- 
pire" costume-why  "Second  Empire"  for  18th  century  Mozart7-for  Schu- 
bert an  old-fashioned  gown  of  puce.  One  of  the  critics  had  the  audacity 
to  say  that  her  voice  was  not  so  sure  as  her  taste  in  dress;  that  her  ar- 
tistic resources  were  of  the  slightest.  On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  t«nor 
M  Fujiuara  was  warmly  praised  by  these  critics:  "A  Japanese  Schipa. 

Walter  Rummel.  a  pianist,  esteemed  in  London  and  Pans,  recently 
played  music  by  Chopin  "in  colors."   There  was  a  yellow  halo  around  Ins 
head  when  he  played  "nostalgic"  pieces;  a  sepulchral  blue  light  for  the 
Sonata  with  the  funeral  march.    M.  Claude  Dore  found  that  these  Loie  | 
Fuller  effects  were  better  suited  to  the  fountains  at  Vincennes  than  to  "the  i 
dreamy  brow"  of  M.  Rummel,  and  that  Chopin,  the  chief  one  interested,  j 
would  have  found  these  colors  in  bad  taste.    M.  Dore  also  objected  to  ' 
the  titles  given  by  Rummel  to  various  pieces:  The  Dream,  Homesickness, 
Tragedy.  Death,  Joy,  Victory,  especially  as  Chopin's  inspiration  was  sub- 
jective, not  at  all  of  the  program  order.  M.  Dore  also  regretted  that  Alfred 
Cortc*  had  set  a  deplorable  example  b»  giving  titles  to  Chopin's  Preludes. 

Max  Reinhardt,  a  passionate  Rotarian  as  well  as  a  producer  of  plays, 
addressed  the  International  Rotary  Congress  at  Vienna.  He  spoke  about 
the  future  of  the  theatre.  There  are  good  actors,  but  "the  only  inspiring 
factor,  good  plays,  is  lacking,  and  our  really  dramatic  times  axe  reflected 
in  them  but  scantily.  Our  only  hope  is  the  actor.  I  think  not*  only  of  the 
professsional  actor,  but  of  the  actor-dramatist;  all  great  dramatists  always 
are  and  were  born  actors.  If  we  wnt  genuine  theatre,  the  oldest,  most 
powerful,  uniting  all  the  other  arts,  the  public  also  must  play  its  part;  An 
audience  is  not  only  an  economical  necessity,  but  the  supreme  necessity  of 
theatrical  art.    The  future  will  completely  revolutionize  the  theatre." 

Reinhardt  predicts  that  the  space  between  stage  and  audience  will  be 
diminished.  The  actor  without  make-up  will  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
audience.  Tlie  old  costumes,  eaten  up  by  moths,  will  disappear,  as  well  as 
the  expensive,  antiquated  wealth  of  scenery.  "Tn  this  point  the  cinema  has 
beaten  us  long  ago.  although  it  can  never  result  in  that  mystical  connection 
between  the  stage  and  the  audience." 

UPTOWN,  OLYMPIA  AND  FENWAY 


Ki  .  ^ii-BOSTON 
"The  Reckless  Hour" 

•■The  Reckless  Hour."  a  screen  drania 
adapted  bv  Fiorence  Ryerson  from  the  pla.v 
•  Ambush.^'  by  .\rthur  Richmaii:  directed  by 
John  Francis  Dillon  and  produced  bv  First 
National  Pictures  and  Vilaphoae  v.ith  the 
foUowMiir  cast:  . 

Mar?aret  Nichols  ,...Dorolhy  MacUail 

Edward  Adams   Conrad  N  age 

Myrtle  Nichols  .Joan  lilpndell 

Walter  Nichols  11    B.  Warner 

.Allan  Crane  WaJter  Byion 

Harriett  Nichols  iHelen  W  aie 

Harry  Gleason  -  ..Joe  Donahue 

Jennison  Wilham  House 

Mrs.  Jennison  Dorothy  Peterson 

Howard  Crane   .Claude  Kinir 

Steyens  Ivan  Simpson 

Rita   Mae  Madison 


^      "The  Smiling  Lieutenant" 
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An  all-talklne-  screen  comedy  adapted  by, 
Ernest  Vaida  and  .Samson  Raphaelson  iv"ni , 
the  novel  by  Hans  Muller  entitled:  -Mix  B<n  i 
Prinzgemahl";  directed  hy  BrnsI  Lubitsih.  ( 
with  mnsic  by  Oscar  Straus,  and  presented 
by  Paramount  with  the  foUowin?  cast:  i 

Nllti   Maurice  Chevalier  , 

Franzi '   ".        ..  ....i. ..  Claudette  Colbert  ; 

Princess  Anna. . .  vV^n  Miriam  HopUuis  , 

jlax  .   ..  Charles  Ruseles  , 

King  Adoil  XV  .y  ^Geor?e  farbier  , 

Emperor  y  Con  Maclsunday  I 

Adjutant  von  RockoJf  ^  Robert  grange  i 

Orderly   Hush  O  Connell  . 

Baroness  von  Schwedel.  .Elizabeth  Pattcifou  I 

Count  van  Halden  Harry  Bradley  ■ 

Master  of  Ceremonies   Karl  bla  i  1 

.loseph    t.  ■^<=™?''  Saxtorph  I 

Lily         ..     ..  ,.A.\v  Janet  Reade 

BiU  Collector   J-     •  Granville  Bates 

Mr.  Lubitsch,  whose  one  picture  of  • 
last  season.  "Monte  Carlo."  did  not  * 
land  him  among  the  10  best  directors  j 
chosen  by  a  reviewers'  poll,  seems  rea-  [ 
Eonably  assured  of  a  high  place  in  the 
next  alignment,  even  if  he  does  nothing; 
else   but   "The   Smiling  Lieutenant."/' 
For  here  this  audacious  German,  with 
his  wealth  of  continental  lore,  his  flare 
for  sardonic  and  flippant  humor,  his 
ability  at  caricature  which  gives  no 
offence,  has  done  himself  proud.  More- 
over, with  the  inimitable  Chevalier  to 
point  tipped  jests,  to  sing  patter  songs 
as  only  he  can  sing  them,  and  to  il- 
lumine many  a  scene  with  his  beguil- 
ing pantomime;  with  two  such  clever 
actresses  as  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Clau- 
dette  Colbert,  blonde  and  brunette,  to 
play  the  sentimental  heroines;  with  an 
Oscar  Straus  score  of  melodic  beauties 
and  of  apt  synchronization  of  musical 
accompaniment  to  action;  and,  finally, 
with  really  sumptuous  and  fascinating 
scenic  embellisliment  by  Paramotmt.  he 
has  given  us  screen  operetta  in  many 
ways  superior  to  "Tne  Love  Parade"  or 
to  "Monte  Carlo." 

Mr.  Chevalier,  who  may  be  recog- 
nized any  time  by  his  perfectly  tailored 
uniform  or  his  dinner  iacket  and  straw 


hat,  or  even  by  his  saucy  pyjamas,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  irresistible  grin 
which  disarms  the  most  critical,  has 
the  role  of  Niki,  a  gay  young  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Austrian  emperor's  guards. 
Just  as  he  is  deeply  enmeshed  with 
Franzi,  who  plays  the  violin  and  leads 
a  woman's  orhestra  in  a  Viennese  beer 
garden,  he  incurs  the  wrath  of  the 
Princess  Anna,  come  with  her  silly 
father.  King  Adolf  XV  of  Plausenthurm, 
to  visit  the  emperor.  Niki's  wink,  in- 
tended for  Franzi.  had  been  intercepted 
by  Anna  and  interpreted  as  base  im- 
pudence. She  would  have  him  pun- 
ished, but  his  ravishing  smile  and  his 
bold  speech  sweep  her  off  her  feet  and 
she  would  carry  him  off  to  Plausen- 
thurm as  her  consort.  Niki  prefers  the 
gayety  of  Vienna  and  the  warmth  of 
Pranzi's  ki-sses  to  cold  castles  and  a 
bride  who  is  ignorant  of  a  lover's  ways 
and  dreses  like  a  mediaeval  spinster. 
There  is  an  impasse  until  the  two  girls 
meet,  slap  each  other's  faces,  weep,  and 
concoct  a  scheme  by  which  the  prin- 
cess charms  Niki  into  a  proper  boudoir 
.  mood,  and  Franzi  melts  from  the  pic- 
ttu'e. 

Miss  Hopkins  gives  a  very  amusing 
portrait  of  the  gawky  princess,  un- 
tutored in  love  but  determined  to  learn. 
Miss  Colbert,  in  a  less  exacting  role, 
appears  to  play  the  violin  skilfully,  is 
;  wholly  satisfying.  Mr.  Barbier  is  very 
droll  as  the  doddering  old  king.  Mr. 
Ruggles,  as  Max,  a  friend  of  Niki's,  has 
only  two  small  bits  in  the  earlier  foot- 
age, and  then  disappears.  All  the  minor 
parts  are  excellently  played.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  Mr.  Lubitsch's  cam- 
era, which  flits  about  ceaselessly,  giving 
rich  pictorialism  to  the  sly  director's 
puckish  fancies.  To  miss  "The  Smiling 
Lieutenant"  is  to  miss  a  rare  treat  of 
sophisticated  wit,  of  entrancing  music 
and  of  highly  polished  performance. 

W.  E.  G.  / 


A  glamotirous  Dorothy  Mackaill,  an 
inspiring  H.  B.  Warner  and  a  con- 
vincing Conrad  Nagel  lift  "The  Reck- 
less Hour,"  a  story  of  a  perfidious  lover 
and  the  misery  he  brought  to  the  vic- 
tim's family,  from  the  commonplace 
almost  i'o  the  level  achieved  by  the 
stage  play,  "Ambush."  from  which  it 
was  taken.  The  play  was  produced  by 
the  Theatre  Guild  in  1921. 

The  dramatic  possibilities  of  the 
cinematic  version  seem  atrophied  when 
one  considers  the  gripping  human  in- 
terest story  as  developed  on  the  boards. 
Because  of  the  sharp  divergence  of  the 
two  productions  "The  Reckless  Hour 
may  be  considered  as  following  the 
theory  that  every  cloud  has  a  sterling 
stiver  lining,  while  in  "Ambush"  an 
ironic  denouement  precluded  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  sugar-coated  ending. 

As  Margaret  Nichols,  Miss  Mackaill 
portrays  a  beautiful  cloak  model  who 
succumbs  to  the  dilettante  Allan  Crane, 
played  by  Walter  Byron.  Sensing  his 
perfidy.  Margaret  refuses  to  marry  him. 
and  her  father  is  forced  io  pay  lor  her 
confinement  and  subsequent  recupera- 
tion To  recoup  his  savings  thus  spent 
on  his  daughter,  the  father  makes  a 
poor  investment  and  is  wiped  cut  and 
left  practically  jsenniless.  Meantime, 
the  daughter  •bec*nes  the  model  of  Ed- 
ward Adams  .(C<fiu%d  Nagel).  who  falls 
in  love  with  her  ind  infends  to  marry 
her  In  a  desperate  effort  to  help  her 
father,  Margaret  agrees  to  accompany 
Adams  to  Europe  without  benefit  of 
clergy  if  he  pays  her  $5000  and  no 
questions  asked.  The  father  learns  of 
this  arrangement  and  in  a  bitter  scene 
denounces  the  offer,  only  to  learn  wiSh 
surprise  that  the  money  is  to  be  his  as 
a  gift  from  his  new  "son-in-law'  to  be. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mar- 
garet feels  relieved.  The  wedding  cere- 
mony follows. 

Miss  Mackaill  shows  a  fine  sense  oi 
feeling  for  her  role.  Never  once  does 
she  lapse  from  believable  drama  mto 
maudlin  emotionalism.  Mr.  Nagel  gives 
a  finished  performance  as  the  affluent 
artist  who  does  not)  permit  disillusion- 
ment to  spoil  the  happiness  of  two  per- 
sons Mr.  Warner,  as  the  father,  adds 
another  splendid  characterization  to  his 
notable  list.  Mr.  Byron,  as  the  fickle 
lover  and  Miss  Blondell  as  Margaret  s 
flippant  and  worldly-wise  sister  deserve 
praise  among  a  well-chosen  and  ade- 
quate east'.  .,,    ,  ,. 

Well  balanced  vaudeville  has  as  its 
chief  attraction  Miss  Dorothy  Stone, 
talented  daughter  of  Fi-ed  Stone,  the 
dancing  comedian.  Dorothy,  making 
her  debut  in  the  varieties,  though  she 
has  graced  several  of  her  father's 
i  musical  comedies,  brings  to  her  dances 
a  refreshing  loveliness  and  youjhfui 
verve  She  contributes  a  gypsy  num- 
ber, a  brilliant  tap  dance  and  a  beauti- 
ful ballet  novelty.  Charles  Collins  as 
her  dancing  partner  shared  m  the  gen- 
erous applause  accorded  Miss  Dorothy. 

C.  L. 


her  hiisband.  a  gangster  named  Tory,  j 
I  surprises  both  by  an  unexpected  en-  I 
)trance.      Thereafter    he    would  ki!! 
'Charlie,  who,  aided  by  his  dumb  vaJet  ; 
contrives  after  many  attempts  in  get-  J 
ting  himself  committed  to  jail  for  ac- 
i  costing  a  woman.   Since  Tony  also  hao 
;  been  jailed   by  suburban  police.  Iv 
I  makes   Charlie's   life    miserable  bch 
'  within  the  prison  walls  and  later  when 
they  are  released.    In  the  end  Tony 
learns  that  Huntley  Palmer,  a  crooked 
lawyer,  who  wanted  to  marry  Lucy  and 
her  money,  had  planned  to  frame  Char- 
lie and  had  used  Sonya  as  an  unwilUrs 
accomplice.    Presumably  Tony  and 
gang  put  Palmer  on  the  spot,  though 
the  film  does  not  go  any  further.  It 
has  stopped,  mercifully,  on  the  reconcil- 
iation scene  between  Charlie  and  Lucy. 
\   Mr.  Ruggles  sputters  and  gurgles,  dis- 
guises himself  often,  falls  Into  awkward 
situations  and  falls  out  again,  man- 
fully but  unhappily.    We  prefer  to  re- 
call the  many  fine  characterizations  he 
has  given  the  screen  In  the  past.  Miss 
Geva,  though  an  accomplished  dancer, 
is  here  confined  to  the  speech  and  ac- 
tion  of  a  minor  role.   Margaret  Dumont, 
borrowed    perhaps    from    the  Marx 
Brothers,  is  again  the  stately  dowager, 
and  Miss  Conroy,  a  newcomer,  is  an 
attractive  ingenue.     Donald  Meek,  a 


skilled  comedian  in  his  own  rights,  isl 
wasted  as  Jonesy.  the  perplexed  valet,  i 
W.  E.  G. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Acht  Tage  Glueck" 

"Acht  Tage  Glulck."  ("Eight  Days  oi 
Happiness.")  a  German  talkinir  picture  by 
J  Vaida  and  A.  Zsoldos.  with  music  by 
Max  Niederberircr:  directed  by  Rotwrt  Wienc 
and  produced  by  Emelka-Konzern  with  the 
following-  cast :  , , 

Kurt   George  Alexander 

Annie   •  •  Dina  Grall.i 

Enrico   Joseph  Schmidt 

Count   Angelo  Ferrane 

Valet    Karl  Baumann 

One  of  the  merits  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  these  foreign  films  is  the 
broadening  effect  created  by  its  scenic 
backgrounds.  One  week  we  are  in  Paris, 
the  next  in  Rome;  now  in  Berlin  and 
now  in  Vienna.     It's  as  good  almost  as  a 
Cook's  tour,  and  always  one  can  liste 
to  a  pretty  little  story,  comic,  romant 
or  even  tragic  while  drinking  In  tl 
beauties  of  these  foreign  cities  whic 
our  abbreviated  purses  may  not  perm 
us  to  visit.  The  locale  of  "Acht  Tag. 
Glueck"  is  Berlin  at  the  opening.  Anni 
Rosen,  a  bright  German  maedchen,  ha 
won  a  prize  of  three  thousand  mark 
in  a  typewriting  contest.  She  would  ful 
fil  a  cherished  ambition,  go  to  Vienna.! 
She  must  have  a  secretary,  and  con- 
veniently enough  Kurt  Weidingen,  a 
wealthy  young  man  with  a  smudge  of 
a  mustache,  and  a  six-fcot  valet,  ap- 
plies for  and  gets  the  position.  They 
travel  to  Venice  first  class,  are  lodged  in 
a  luxurious  hotel,  and  for  eight  days 
revel  in  the  gayetles  of  a  city  notable 


"The  Girl  Habit" 


An  all-ialbin!,'  screen  comgly  adapted  b> 
OM^e.i  .Davis  and  Gertrude  Purccll  Irom  ; 
pla?  bv  A!  E  Thomas  and  Clayton  Hanul 
ton':  diVected  by  Edward  K  ine  and  presentee 
.hv  i>arafflount  with  the  io^^°J"l^,"%'^^,,.. 

Floyd   .'^Tlmara^Ge;; 

T?u.v  l>d'vard"    Sue  Conroy 

Mi«   L^v^-d  ^     .  Margaret  Dumniit 

S^^- ■  ••-•■:^;;;;;..^i]ona«;^ 
wl^dlu's  wife-:;::::::::  Betty  Garde 

Paramount  has  not  been  kind  to 
Charles  Ruggles  in  sending  him  forth 
in  his  first  starring  exhibition  with  such 
worn  material  as  "The  Girl  Habit  re- 
veals About  every  situation  made  fa- 
miliar in  farces  of  the  past  20  years 
has  been  resurrected.  Stich  primary 
plot  as  there  is,  that  of  the  efforts  ofl 
a  eav  young  bachelor  to  break  a\Vay| 
from  all  his  girl  friends  when  he  be- 
comes engaged  to  the  pretty  daughter 
of  an  exacting  society  matron,  is  soon 
lost  in  the  frenzied  whirl  of  madness 
which  seems  to  afflict  all  concerned. 
Mr  Ruggles,  expert  farceur  that  he  is, 
seems  to  age  steadily  in  the  80  minutes 
.which  pass  while  the  picture  is  bemg 
( shown  He  works  hard,  employs  all  the 
.nice  subterfuges  and  expedients  of  a  re- 
Isourceful  comedian,  and  emerges  wath 
1  little  to  his  credit  savejhe  satisfaction 

of  having  done  the  best  he  could  under 
trying  circumstances. 

Charlie  Floyd,  about  to  settle  down 
with  Lucy  Ledyard  as  his  bride.  woiUd 
recover  some  damaging  letters  from 
3onya.  an  ailuring  shop  girl.  When  he 
is  struggling  with  her  for  the  letters, 


for  Its  gondolas,  its  music  halls  and  its 
tenor  balladists.  "  seems  remarkable  , 
that  Annie's  three  thousand  marlcs_^  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange,  could 

"^Tunyoverl-that  he  Is  very  fond  ' 
of  Annie  after  Tonelli  *  singer  ^th  a 
voice  like  Caruso's,  and  after  one  Conte 
Orsino,  show  keen  interest  ^  the  vi- 
vacious German  gul.  Annie  "Jes  Kurt 
for  his  nice  ways,  but  when  she  earns 
that  he  is  rich  and  that  Wiliian-> 
whom  he  introduced  as  a  prosperous 
coffee  merchant  from  Java  is  his  valet, 
she  checks  out  hastily  and  flees  back 
to  Berlin,  this  time  third  class  Kurt 
follows,  finds  her  at  ^er  counter  in  a 
travel  bureau,  convinces,  her  that  nis  in- 
tenUons  are  'honorable,  and  buys  two 
tickets,  for  Venice. 

A  lightly  sketched  romance  of  the 
familiar  Cinderella  school,  as  lightly 
narrated,  to  accompaniment  of  ma^ny 
authentic  glimpses  of  Venetian  water 
ways  and  architecture  and  of  music 
elven  chiefly  to  Joseph  Schmidt,  a  tenor 
^ho\as  mie  to  do'with  the  story  bu 
whose  voice,  admirably  ^corded  is  well 
worth  eoing  to  the  Fine  Arts  to  near. 
^  Alfxander  as  the  Pseudo-secretary 
is  a  comedian  of  deft  touch,  with  a  gift 
for  pantomimic  expression.  Miss  Gral- 
la's  most  effective  assets  are  her  spark- 
line  eves  an  agreeable  voice,  and  an 
abflltv  to  prefer  simplicity  over  artifice 
in  technique.  Mr.  Baumann  was^-^"^- 
ing  as  the  burly  valet.  W.  E. 


4?o"p^pfng  ?p"the°whr economic  life  oi 
the  country.  provide  a 

The  P'U^P^^^  S*  Wine 'for  the  work- 
higher  standard  of  liung  10^5^  j,,  the 
er,"  is  several  times  e^P'^tue  attentior: 
lecturer's  descripUon  ana  , 
jof  the  audience  IS  called  w 
'1  indirect    Participaton  m 
through  the  ^.^"^"f^^nd  through  :l 
'  and  industrial  experts  *""  Russians  - 
large-scale    use   by  the 
American  motor  cars,  ua 

chinery.  „„tioi  and  almo.=t  f\ 

work  is  the  essentml  ana 
elusive  theme  of  the  p^ctur 

interestin  gl'n>PS^„  °;„bter  plantai 
chanized  farm.s,  m  ruboer  v  , 


i  r:- 
a  its 
rne- 
tions 


In 
vast 


ilrSi  ASi;. 

bleak  ""r^hcr 
In  coii.  fti  J  i"'i>  "1>"<^S' 
wovkCH  *  ;  dlvenslfied  occupaUQ.is 
widely  Kittered  ivaita  ol  tnis 
'X'ln  informative  Presentation  Rlvin| 
glimpses  of  a  unique  e^P«rlment  the 
plctvire  hold*  It^  hv  w iU  the 

alike  for  those  in  «yn^P*"iy,ho  back- 
theories  and  tenets  lorming  the  bacK 


ground  of  the  p.an, 


and  lor  those  not 
rn-sympaU.y  with  ''^e  Ave  yea.'  plan 
but  av.'firr  of  it.s  scope  and  slgnlticanc^. 


,up    *^j'"-y  f 

best  Shirt.  Not  that  the  butler  will 
snort  contemptuously  if  Mr  "f°". 
second  helping  of  some  ^ll'^'''''  V^oihX 
will  the  Kuest  experience  the  same  brotheny 
and  sisterly  attention  from  butler  and  cham- 
h^id  as  if  there  were  .expef  ^^^^^^ 
something  more  than  a  windy    thank  Vou 

''^tTalfw\irof  course  it's  all  wrong.  The 
practice  of  tipping  has  grown  f;-^-f 
an  alarming  extent.    Not  every  free  and  in 
dependent  American 

dignant  at  the  offer,  as  an  '^_f'J°^^^'°^^l 
pride  Too  many  would  say.  "Insult  me  agam. 


BURN  THEM 


PLACE  NAMES 

t'^*  .^"'^'^  '"^"^  ^°<^^y  <=a"y  letters 

to  Liberty  Centre,  Libertyville,  North  Liberty 
New  Liberty  and  West  Liberty  in  Iowa.  Other 
liber  arians  dwell  In  the  land  of  the  tall  corn 
and  live  in  villages  whose  names  bespeak  their 
devotion  to  Liberty,  but  the  postofflj?  depar - 

^he  - '  '°  ''''''  under  an., 
ouiei  name. 

menuTth""'"'  ^ork  Sun  com- 

mented thus  on  an  article  published  in  Ameri- 

''f^    •  J""'  Allen  Walker 

Read,  the  subject  was  the  place  name  Liberty 
in  Iowa.  Some  of  these  villages  were  first  known 
Ube7t7\.  '""'■^  individual  names, 

io^nf  M  Hickory 
Pomt.  North  Liberty  in  Johnson  county  was 
at  flrs  Squash  Bend.  As  the  story  goes  it 
wa^  setUed  in  1842  by  Josiah  Crawlord,  who 
rUZn  °'  Pun^Pkins  and  squa.sh.  When 
fJ^fcH?  established  there  in  1857.  the 

foohshly  sensitive  residents  managed  to  have 
the  name  of  the  town  changed 

chan^'  ^'"'^'^  harm  by 

Martin  Van  Buren.  that  fox  in  pohtics,' said  jHe  hL^LSm^rUe^n^^nflueZ^r 
It  he  would  rather  walk  ten  miles  to  talk    to  curry  favor  with  a  rich  ^n    He  w  ^o'lnd 

Indian  names  of  towns,  mountains,  rivers  low 

called  bv  it.  T"h  ''"P"^*"^  «  was 

leaned  by  its  Indian  name.   And  in  that  region 


A  collection  of  letters  dated  in  coloniil 
days  has'  been  found  in  an  old  desk  at  Hamden, 
Ct.  One  was  sent  by  John  Trumbull,  a  relation 
of  the  painter,  to  his  sweetheart  in  Hartford. 
"The  two  had  had  a  lovers'  'spat.'  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  John  was  seeking  to  make  it 
up.  He  succeeded,  as  other  epistles  in  the  collec- 
tion show. "  It  is  said  that  Yale  University  will 
acquire  the  collection. 

John's  sweetheart  should  have  burned  his 
letters,  not  kept  them  for  the  eyes  of  the  curi- 
ous, and  possibly  unsympathetic.  It  may  be 
that,  as  Emerson  said,  everybody  loves  a  lover, 
but  the  most  faithful,  the  most  passionate  wooer 
and  wooed,  should  not  be  exposed  long  after 
their  lips  have  turned  to  dust.  The  weaknesses 
of  the  wooer  are  ruthlessly  exposed. 

Many  regret  that  John  Keats's  letters  to  his  S 
Fanny  have  been  published.  Letters  written 
in  the  stately  manner  of  earlier  centuries,  es- 
pecially those  showing  the  reticence  of  so  many 
New  Englanders,  though  their  hearts  were  beat- 
ing wildly  as  they  wrote;  letters  describing 
everyday  events  with  only  a  word  of  longing,  a 
word  of  protestation,  may  be  of  interest  to  his- 
torians and  students  of  sociology;  letters  written 
hotly  by  young  lovers,  are  as  cold  veal  in  the 
next  century.  •^■^11 


that 

with  a  man  than  write  to  him.  Lovers  are  not 
always  within  walking  distance;  they  must 
write;  having  written  they  should  destroy  what 
they  receive.  Mr.  Justice  Avery  spoke  from  the 
bench  not  long  ago:  "I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
but  a  lunatic  keeps  a  copy  of  his  love  letters." 
This  remark  might  be  annotated  in  several  ways. 


^5 

DOUBTFUL  EXPERIMENT 

It  is  reported  that  English  hostesses  are 
trying  an  anti- tipping  experiment  this  summer. 

To  appease  their  servants  they  will  give  them   ^„.„„o 

an  extra  sum  when  on  account  of  guests  there  ;  culiar  fascination  for  the  genteer  ^One'  can 

will  be  extra  labor.    "In  several  houses  there  don  the  schoolmaster  or  his  friend  who  sprinWe'^d 


the  hamlet  known  as  EdmondTpon  "hlrb  ^ 
m°ond?'  '''''  Cascadeville.  The  name  f  Ed- 
monds-or  was  it  "Edmunds'?_should  have 
been  preserved.  An  old  man.  he  was  sunning 
himself  when  his  daughter  called  to  her  li  le 
boy  and  told  him  to  gather  some  chips  "S 

fheTd'blSk."''^'- 

"Ville,"  pretentious  and  ridiculous,  has  a  pe- 


ire  printed  notices  in  the  guest  rooms  request- 
ng  that  no  gratuities  be  given  members  of  the 
staff."  This  experiment  is  regarded  as  "in- 
teresting."  It  is  when  one  is  told  that  a  maie  :  have  not  abandoned  Caesar'sVival" 


of'Tncienf  R  '""^  biographical  dictionaries 

Of  anc  ent  Romans  (Pompey-Horatio  Seymour 
l^^!  ^'•o'"  that  hill-town,  but  the  inhabitants 


r-iest  spending  a  week-end  at  some  of  the 
larger  country  mansions  must  tip  the  string 
3f  servants  to  the  extent  of  anywhere  from 
three  to  four  pounds. 

This  report  crosses  the  Atlantic  every  sum- 


Stephen  A. 
the 


Douglas  was  born  ab  Brandon,  Vt  but 

?^,T<!  '''■'"^  ''"'^^^  Brandon!) 

The^  villages  whose  names  end  in  "ville"  often 
merit  Mr.   Chesterton's  denunciation:  shabby 
or  ugly  houses,  ill-kept  lawns,  a  general  air  ,f 
tner.    In  some  of  our  newspaper   composmg  negligence  and  disregard  of  the  beautif  ,i 
rooms  it  is  probably  kept  in  type,  standing  as       a  thriving  villaee  or  town  h,.  , 
*  "Plug"  in  time  of  need.    But  it  is  always  I  with  the  preflre7North  So^.th^^^^f^ 
interesting  to  know  t^  result  of  an  experi-  to  outlymrdlt^Lts     "Nor^h  ■  '  '"'^ 
ment.  for  the  tipping  evil  has  grown  in  this  !  locally  Ts  .SnSe '•  cTnJ^' 
country,  until  those  with  a  slender  purse  think  a  friend  tpii.  „^7,        ,^°"^"«'on  thus  arises, 
twice  before  accepting  an   invitation,   though  toe  Nelon"  ,    h  ^^^^'^'^'^  t^^*  he  lives  "in 
the  hostess  sign  herself,  "Yours  cordially."        with Th?  v!'       L     1  """^  Particularize.  So 
Even   those   who   are   "blessed   with   this  J^^Vth  ^'"^°"'^,^'         Haddams,  the  Den- 
<v-orld's  goods  '-to  quote  a   preacher    at   the' >'!r'  ,  ^  '  England;  -o  it  was 

uneral  of  a  rich  parishioner-often  rebel  against   °.  ,7  f  ,  Ossipees.  until  It  was  found 

the  custom  of  tipping;  not  so  much  on  account  °.  ^  travellers  were  uncertain  at  which  sta- 
Df  the  expense,  as  for  the  disagreeable  rela-  leave  the  train;  or  did  the  genteel  per 


tions  that  the  practice  establishes  between  the 
domestics  and  the  guest.  He  would  gladly  tip 
f  he  were  not  expected,  almost  forced  to  cross 
the  palms  of  the  many  servants.  If  he  is  a 
shy  man.  he  hesitates  about  the  proper  amount 
to  give.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  thought 
jstingy;  he  is  afraid  of  being  extravagant.  If 
he  thinks  himself  a  man  of  importance,  he 
iw'onders  how  much  that  importance  is  worth 
tn  the  eyes  of  chambermaid,  butler,  "inside 
man,"  chauffeur  and  the  rest.  If  he  is  rich 
only  in  brains,  he  realizes  that  he  is  of  little 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  caddy. 

It  is  an  exce^llerit  idea  to  display  the  notice 
Please  do  not  tip,  etc."  next  the  notice  "Please 
do  not  wipe  razor  blades  on  the  towels";  but 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  domestics 
toward  the  guest,  if  they  do  not  receive  extra 
money  from  the  hostess?  Will  they  serve  him 
with  the  same  alacrity  and  efficiency?  Will 
they  not  be  "snooty"?  Not  that  the  butler  will 


son  make  his  appearance  with  what  he  thought 
were  more  romantic  names?  No  New  Yorker 
has  demanded  that  Utica  should  have  another 
name  because  a  poet  once  characterized  it  as 
"pent-up." 


7 


par  excellence.   And  at  horneTTBTSastbouiTie^ 
recently  in  one  afternoon  "iic  made  a  speech  ^ 
at  the  town  hall,  saw  a  lifeboat  put  out  to 
.sea.  laid  a  foundation  stone,  unveiled  a  memorial 
tablet,  attended  a  military  display  and  a  parade 
of  ex-service  men.  inspected  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  home,  visited  the  college  where  he 
looked  at  a  cricket  match,  had  tea  with  players, 
motored  to  the  aerodrome  and  flew  away." 
And  in  the  evening  of  that  day  he  spoke 
j  at  the  dinner  of  the  Land  Agents'  Society;  spoke 
I  at  length  and  wisely  about  cheese, 
j      "Why,"  he  asked,  "are  most  English  cheeses 
I  made  up  in  such  an  unwieldy  form?"  The 
!  cheeses  that  look  like  millstones  and  are  ap- 
parently as  heavy.    They  will  not  go  into  a 
luncheon  basket.    If  the  family  is  small,  they 
may  easily  grow  stale  before  they  are  eaten. 
The  dairy  farmers  should,  as  the  prince  sug- 
gested in  an  eloquent  burst,  give  the  public 
cheeses  in  a  small  and  portable  form  like  those 
of  France.  Italy  and  Switzerland.    "The  mas- 
sive cylinders  of   Cheshire   and   Stilton  are 
better  suited  to  the  baronial  mahogany  of  the 
past  than  to  our  constricted  flats  and  skimpy 
furniture."    There  were  shouts  "Hear!  Hear!" 

The  American  visiting  London  is  impressed 
by  these  huge  cylinders  of  cheese  wheeled 
towards  him,  as  the  beef  and  mutton  in  certain 
restaurants.  He  looks  on  the  cheese  with  awe. 
He  may  not  say  of  it  as  Artemus  Ward  said  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  "It's  a  sweet  boon,"  but 
he  regards  it  as  an  English  institution  like 
cricket.  It  symbolizes  Great  Britain,  the  em- 
pire, the  dominions.  It  may  not  be  the  tie 
that  binds  the  various  countries,  but  it  typifies 
the  solid  and  enduring  qualities  of  the  race. 

Some  of  the  foreign  cheeses  that  the  prince 
would  have  the  dairy  farmers  imitate  are 
frivolous  affairs,  cut  into  little  pieces  as  by 
a  stingy  inn-keeper.  Better  the  Edam  of 
Holland,  d,  country  to  which  the  prince  did 
not  refer;  the  Edam  that  served  the  gallant 
Dutch  admiral  as  cannonballs,  when,  attacking 
English  ships,  he  found  his  ammunition  low. 
Nor  did  the  prince  wish  his  countrymen  to 
imitate,  even  in  size,  cheeses  of  Germany  that 
put  foreigners  to  flight  only  by  the  smell.  In 
his  desire  to  change  the  form  of  Cheshire, 
Cheddar,  Stilton  he  is  no  longer  a  cheese-bound 
[Conservative.   Has  he  joined  the  Liberal  party? 

J^f  f      / f 3  ' 
UNIFORMED  HOSTS 

.rJi^'tw'^.^?."'  ^""'^^"^  ^""^^^  Club  has  de- 
treed  that  -a  host  should  wear  a  coat  of  blue 
mtti  green  lapels,  or  of  wine  with  red  lapels 
f  iZrfi"'.  ^o"^bination  for  the  purpose 
»f  identification."  it  is  annoying  for  the  mas- 
,  ^1  of  a  house  to  be  taken  for  a  waiter,  or  fora 
uest  personally  known  to  him  and  to  the  othe.^ 
;  ^ho  have  been  invited,    if  he  wears  the  un 

akes,  like  those  portrayed  years  ago  by  Du 

TZZT^-     ^""'^^'^  '^-''^  t 

naackerav  fo.  .      ^'1'  '  ^^P°^ted  by 

macKeray,  for  more  champagne 

TTie  host,  in  conventional  evening  dress  .it 

I  large  party,  is  exposed  to  critical  and  ,m 

Pleasant  remarks  from  those  who  h   e  So  p^"-" 

nose  at  a  loss  for  conversation  about  his  ner 
;onal    appearance,    his    rooms    furnished  n" 

abomimbly  bad  taste,"  his  pictures  even  his 
«  ife  and  daughter.  For  not  every  husband  of  . 
a-oman  possessed  with  the  mania  of  enteral 
ng  Shows  by  his  carriage  and  deportment  that 
he  is  the  master  of  the  house  <;n  fh,t  T 
are  guaWed  in  his  immedirn5hborU°oS'Hf 
^ay  have  a  diffident,  crushed,  Jpologetk 

esSinrit?°  '°  "^'^  n  i 

resenting  it  if  a  guest  not  knowing  add,P«c,c 

h™..^;.Stupid.  isn't  it?   What  a  c^r^^hT'^^  ' 

For  some  husbands  a  convict  suit  f^r 
condemned  to  herd  labor,  wou'SjiVe 


CHEESE  AND  THE  PRINCE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  O  he  leads  a  busy  life, 
very  different  from  his  predecessors,  the  com- 
panion of  Falstaff  and  the  "fat  friend"  of  Beau 
Brummel.  There  is  no  need  of  a  Matt  Morgan 
to  portray  him  with  cruel  irony  as  his  grand- 
father was  shown  in  the  Tomahawk  saying  to 
the  ghost  of  George  the  Fourth:  "Go  on,  I'll 
follow  thee."  No,  the  present  prince  is  here, 
there  and  eveiTwhere,  the  commercial  traveller 


PLAIN  COOKIN^x 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boxburgshire  education 
committee  "a  proposal  was  submitted  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  including  cookery  as  a 
frill  or  luxury  subject  at  the  continuation 
classes,  and  would  involve  the  charging  of  a 
higher  fee.  .  .  ;  It  was  contended  that  plain 
cooking  was  not  done,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
iced  cakes  and  things  succulent.  Lady  Strathe- 
den  was  asked  what  elementary  cooking  was 
'Possible  lunch  for  a  possible  future  husband' 
she  promptly  retorted." 

Unfortunately  she  did  not  name  the  dishes 
to  be  served  the  possible  husband  if  he  should 
lunch  at  home.    In  London  he  would  go  to  a 
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club,  a  hotel,  or  a  restaurant,  of  Which  there 
are  many  gi'ades;  nor  is  the  luncheon  of  a  Lon- 
don business  or  professional  man  the  heartyl 
"dejeuner"  of  the  PYench.  Lady  Stratheden' 
was  probably  referring  to  luncheons  for  men  in 
small  towns  or  villages. 

"Plain  cooking"  that  Is  palatable  and  nour-* 
ishing  is  not  easily  found.  It  is  not  easy  toi 
obtain  good  bread  even  in  private  houses  wherel 
the  cook  is  paid  an  absurdly  high  price.  Nat-| 
urally  simple  meats  and  fish  are  too  much 
"fussed  up."  The  frying  pan  plays  too  impor- 
tant a  role.  There  is  quantity  enough — but  the 
quality?  Luncheon  with  many  business  men  is 
a  stand-up  affair,  or  a  matter  of  perching  for 
a  few  minutes  on  a  high  chair  in  front  of  a 
counter.  A  good  many  years  ago  at  a  favorite 
restaurant  in  Water  street  the  hurried  luncher  j 
ate  a  roast-beef  sandwich,  a  chocolate  eclair, 
and  washed  th^m  down  with  two  or  three 
glasses  of  beer.  There  has  been  improvement. 
Many  take  more  time  for  luncheon;  even  talk 
about  other  matters  than  the  business  of  the 
day. 

The  English  are  probably  not  the  hearty 
feeders  they  were  in  past  years.  The  privations 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  world  war  led  to 
comparative  abstinence.   Good  King  George  the 
Fifth  set  an  example.   Would  any  English  fam- 
ily today  sit  down  to  the  dinner  described  by  a 
simple  country  parson,  the  Rev.  James  Wood-j 
fords,  on  Jan.  6,  1797,  after  cake  and  mead? — 
We  had  for  dinner  a  fine  Cod's  head 
ans  Shoulders  broiled  with  Shrimp  sauce 
and  Anchovy  ditto,  Pea  Soup,  rost  Leg  of 
Mutton,  a  very  good,  tender  Ham,  and  a 
Couple  of  Chickens  Boiled,   Greens,  etc. 
Afterwards  3  rosted  Partridges,  Maccaroni, 
a  boiled  Damson  Pudding,  Mince  Pies  and 
Raspberry  T.    Poor  desert,  only  dryed  ap- 
ples. 

Or  consider  the  dinner  on  April  20  of  that 
year,  a  dinner  that  included  "haddock  soup, 
tongue,  veal,  beef-steak  patties,  pudding,  leg  of 
mutton,  turkey,  trifle,  raspberry  tarts  and  crab."  i 
There  was  no  French  chef;  there  were  no  for- 
eign kickshaws.  Plain  cookery.  And  in  those 
years  there  were  three-bottJe  men.  Talk  about 
the  "spacious  days"  and  stomachs  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth!  There  were  heroes  at  the 
"  dawn  of  the  19th  century. 

A  SINGING  EARL 

The  name  sound.s  GUbertian — the  Earl  ofj 
rankervillc.  who  died  on  July  9.  was  known  ps| 
'the  Singing  Earl."  He  had  a  "fine  tenor  voice  '' 
and  had  studied  with  Sbriglia.  The  obituaries 
do  not  state  whether  he  ever  gave  public  re- 
citals or  sang  in  opera  under  his  own  or  an  as- 
■  sumed  name. 

Italian  and  French  noblemen  have  sung  in 
opera.  There   was   Mario,   who,   according  to 
Owen  Meredith,  could  soothe  with  a  tenor  note 
'  .soul  in  purgatory.    He  married  Grisi.  who, 
hen  some  would-be  wit  said  to  her,  "I  suppose 
our  children  are  Grisettes."  replied,  "No,  Mario- 
ntes."    Singing  teachers  have  regarded  to- 
bacco as  injurious  to  the  voice,  but  Mario,  ?s 
pU  as  Charles  Santley,  the  baritone,  wa.s  an 
inveterate  smoker,  consuming  daily  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  cigars. 

Castelmary.  the  baritone — that  was  his  stacjej 
name — was  also  a  man  of  high  degree.  Why  liel 
ru\;ned  opera-singer  i.s  not  known.  Mario! 
needed  the  money  that  his  romantic  face  and 
appealing  voice  brought  to  him.  Ca.stelmary, 
an  accomplished  actor,  often  applauded  in  Bos- 
ton, married  Marie  Sassc,  a  temperamental  so- 
prano famous  in  her  day.  They  separated,  but 
this  was  not  the  tragedy  in  his  life:  a  tragedy 
referred  to  by  his  friends  the  De  Reszkes  but 
not  disclosed  to  the  world.  Castelmary.  it  may 
be  recalled,  died  in  Edouard  de  Reszke's  arms 
during  a  performance  of  "Martha"  on  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Passionate  press  agents  have  ennobled  many 
singer.s  who.se  origin  was  humble.  Tlien  there 
is  the  list  of  female  singers  who  have  married 
noblemen,  so  called:  some  of  them  blackguards 
at  heart:  others  only  gi-cedy  for  money,  as  the 
first  husband  of  Adelina  Patti. 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Secret  CttH" 

niv     %.e    Woman-:    cUreclert  by 
Stuart  Warner  and  produced  by  Paramount- 
l'"bhx  with  the  loUowms  cast: 
Tom  Blake  pfij^' 'shannon 

1!!„T  Bi-,k:"  Davidson 


ipenlng  scenes 
„n>:arms,  with  its  spaciotis 


Watt  stanion   Scln.er  ja.k»oii -  arms,  wuA  'j^^  Mr.  Arlen,  likable  Ir 

Brrt  Benedi^i.'  f>i>arkS|ng  mares  and  cplta,  its  ciean,  leisureiy 


fipWs  its  romp- 'conversations  and  melodrf 
news,  us  romp  likable  Ir 

Miss  Sh; 


.ho. see  ■:SP05ti.g  Blocdr^P^om^^the^^d^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

pacious  fields,  its  romp-  V 
ng  mares  ana  cplta,  its  clean,,  leisurely  i    .         j  ^ 

.Tu„  Neii^an  r^^:,^j"S  ^Vo     »tm«phere  through  the  excmng  race-  L^^,^^«/g',=„^  J\,,^,^ 

Bob  Bar,,«  ^''larry  Ber^i  o^v  jack  episodes  to  the  mgemous  yet  1^^  musical  voice  and 

kept  a  clear  head  has  n^^"        [^^^  others,  one  name  a, 
urrendered  to  a  tempiauon  , 


v,„_,„re   Larry    Steers  rectlv  plausible 

iera  Crr.aVne.  .V.-.  ■  ■  . Elaine  Bake  j^^^ 

«-f9i  :;;\\:!'.r^ra'ire%"odd'tered  or  s 

Ellen   Palrica 

Twenty  years  ago  the  stage  play,  "The 
Woman,"  wa-s  con.sidered  successful 
chiefly  becau.se  of  the  traditional  Bel- 
Rsco  atmosphere  and  deUll  which 
draped  Its  rather  maudlin  and  melo- 
dramatic narrative.  As  a  screen  drama 
of  today  that  same  story  is  a«  tenuous 
as  the  telephone  wires  which  figtire  so 


f„  rP.ort  to  c  aotrap  Nems  worth  remembering 
Patrica  Imbu^edrhl  ^  -  the  fro«n-face 


conspicuously  In  its  telling.  In  fact  "The 
Secret  Call"  is  a  switchboard  story,  with 
Wanda  Kelly  directing  much  of  the  ac- 
tion from  her  stool  as  "operator  No.  1 
in  a  Washington  hotel.  It  U  difficult 
to  see  wherein  either  Arthur  Kober,  a 
Broadway  wise  man  of  the  theatre,  or 
Stuart  Walker,  a  capable  stage  director 
from  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
repertory  theatres,  have  enhanced  their 
reputation  as  screen  adaptor  or  direc- 
tor in  this  their  first  joint  effort.  Handi- 


same  enthusiasm  for  verity  and  sim- 
Dllcitv,  for  without  exception  perform- 
ince  "matches  direction  and  narrative.  ] 
••Tommy-Boy,"  the  colt  whose  dam, 
•Soutlvem  Queen,"  fell  In  the  mud  and 
rain,  broke  a  leg,  gave  birth  to  tne 
future  Kentucky  Derby  winner.  aBd  wa^ 
humanely  shot,  Is  the  real  hero  of  the 
picture.  About  his  career  are  en- 
twined the  romance  of  Ruby,  a  mam- 
cure  girl,  and  young  Riddell,  employed 
by  Tip  Scanlon,  a  crooked  gambler  and 
manipulator  of  horse  races.  In  and  out 
of  their  affairs  move  minor  figures,  tne 
gamblers  who  killed  Scanlon  when  h^ 
tip  set  them  back  -65  grand  ;  the  vul- 
garian Angela,  whose  mdulgent  hus- 
land  bought  "Tommy-Boy  for  her  be- 
cause  she  liked  hte  jockeyjs  ,colors,  the 
hrewd  old  breeder,  Jim  Rellence  who 


1 
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boredom. 


capped  bv  a  plot  which  in  the  first  five  -  ^^^^  -southern  Queen"  died  and 
reeU  indicates  to  the  most  unlmagina-  ^  .  ^  g^y  horse  on  his  farm 
tlve  what  is  going  to  happen  at  the  end.l  '°  •     ■    —  Tt^oi» 

inexperienced  In  use  of  the  roving  cam- 
era, and  guilty  of  lapses  into  inane  dia- 
logue and  Ill-proportioned  action,  they 
approach  their  big  scene  like  shaky 
novices  and  then  in  a  panic  reduce  the 
climax  to  a  mere  flash,  impotent,  uncon- 
vincing, almost  ludicrous. 

Wanda  Kelly,  in  love  with  Tom  Blake, 
son  of  an  unscrupulous  politician,  vows 
revenge  when  the  elder  Blake  frame-s 
her  father  and  causes  him  to  commit 
suicide.  She  "accepts  a  position"  as  tele- 
phone operator  in  the  Washington  hotel 
used  by  Blake  as  working  headquarters, 
and  aids  Bert  Benedict,  reporter  on  a 
newspaper  which  is  fighting  Blake  and 
championing  a  reform  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Matt  Stanton.  Blake,  In  check- 
mate, obtains  data  which  would  involve 
Stanton  in  a  scandal,  years  ago,  with  a 
woman.  All  he  lacks  is  the  woman's 
name.  As  switchbord  operator  Wanda 
knows  It  because  Stanton's  warning  call 
and  the  call  from  the  woman's  hus- 
band were  to  the  same  number;  the 
home  of  Blake's  daughter,  now  wife  of 
Phil  Roberts,  one  of  Blake's  henchmen. 
In  Blake's  desperate  efforU  to  learn 
the  name  he  threatens  Wanda,  keeps 
the  newspaper  men  in  feverish  anxiety, 
gets  nowhere,  until  the  daughter  con- 
fesses. With  a  wry  glance  at  the  hyster- 
ical Wanda,  he  embraces  his  erring  off- 
spring and  announces  his  retirement 
from  politics.  Which  gives  Wanda  and 
Tom  an  opening  for  renewal  of  theb- 
courtship  and  the  outmoded  final- 
clinch,  still  popular  in  Hollywood's  best 
studios. 

The  play  was  a  brave  If  Ineffective 
dissertation  against  graft.  The  screen 
version  is  a  hodge  podge  of  telephonic 
conversations  and  melodramatic  situa- 
tions. Mr.  Arlen,  likable  in  westerns,  is 
a  lethargic  lover.  Miss  Shannon  of  the 
summer  crop  of  screen  "finds,"  is  pretty, 
has  a  musical  voice  and  perhaps  will 
be  able  to  act,  with  more  practice.  Of 
the  others,  one  name  and  character 
seems  worth  remembering,  that  of  Ned 
Sparks  as  the  frozen-faced  reporter. 

W.  E.  G. 


OCEANSIDE  THEATRM 
MagnolU 

Nolorious  Lady  by  John  Eiitea  I 
for  the  first  time  on  any  ataee.  ^.  I 

Emily  Phirn.'i   Han 

BlanrhR  Potter    pj 

Elizabeth  Parker   '  l^oil 

Tiilio  Robert  Hi 

Jiiha  Farr   Cora  Wiil 

Ellen   ....Susan  WiKli 

f^harles   ;  Genius  i\ 

I  Lni  y  Farr   Marrert  I 

Peter   William  Y\ 

•Tomrny     Raymond 

Harriet  Wentworth   Mata 

Here  is  another  sophisticated 
ing-room  comedy  of  daring  dialogiJ 
small  happenings.    Fifteen  yeail 
when  divorce  was  less  usual  tiiail 
Julia  Farr  left  her  huaband  and| 
in  New  York  to  lead  the  life  of 
patriate  in  Paris.    After  her  husl 
death  she  returns  to  her  daughte;| 
has  grown  up  in  the  meanwhile, 
does  not  entirely  relinquish  her  l| 
life,  however,  as  she  brings  ba:| 
Italian  secretary  under  her  wlnK4 
old  friends  are  determined  to 
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though  he  wouldn't  admit  it;  and  Uncle 
Ben  the  wise  old  Negro  trainer,  and 
Sammy,  his  boy.  These  various  char- 
acters are  admirably  portrayed,  with 
special  credits  to  Miss  Evans  as  Ruby 
who  had  so  much  in  common  with 
"Tommy-Boy."  who  acts  with  fervor 
and  sincerity;  to  M---  Torrence  as  the 
kindly  old  stock  breeder,  and  to  John 
Larkin  and  Eugene  Jackson  the  Negro 

players.    Mr.  Gable  as  ^''Jdell.Jf^,,*' ^  vm   xi.c.,uo  w, 
usual  smiling  self.    "Sporting  Blood   is  |  p^^_         j^^.^  ^ 

as  refreshing  as  an  east  wind  as  clean  .g^^^^  charming,  also  in  15  years  th 
as  a  hound's  tooth.  It  is  one  f^ps^  ference  in  sUndards  of  Paris  ant 
pictures  one  can  view  twice^  without  j  ^  ^ork  has  become  negUgible.  Ho.l 

■       the  presence  of  the  secretary  f| 
=J  stumbling  block  to  acceptance  by  f 
world,  and  therefore  to  the  posit  | 
her  daughter.    Julia  has  conS< , 
her  daughter's  young  man  th« 
ha;s  really  been  a  good  woman, 
however,  may  have  been  a  sort 
gagement  present.   This  notorloti  J 
manages  her  difficult  situation  aii 
daughter's   affairs  so  well  .th»l 
daughter  elopes  with  the  right  f 
enabling  the  mother  to  remain 
and  free,  "like  Peter  Pan." 

The  author,  who  is  26,  makefl 
York  society  matrons  speak  with  I 
clness  and  flavor  which  is  untradi'l 


METROPOLITAN 
"The  Secret  Call" 

"The  «ccret  Call,"  a  screen  drama  ada,Tile<.I 
bv  .\rthur  Koher  from  wnii,;;jn  a  CfMiH^^J 
stairV  rlav.  -The  Woman":  dircotrd  by 
^tnart  Walker  and  rrodiued  by  Paramount- 
F-iibliX  with  the  followms  cast: 

Tnm  BHke   Richard  Arlpn 

WaTida  Kcliy .' . . .   Tes^"'  S'Jannon 

Tim  Blnke    .  .   ..  .  .  .  .  .-■^^ill'am  B.  Davicii-nn 

Ph,l  Roberts.  .  ..  Charles  ■rro«-brK=. 

^^:::::::::::::::scu^J^^\i^  pTeci.  There  is  plenty  of  goo- 

Bprt  Benedict  -l'^'^'.^,;  logue,  a  smack  of  romance,  whlc) 

.Tim  Neliran  '  ■,'     n    r"„w^  "  "  

vtnh  Ttfli-np«   Chares  D.  Brown 

Irani?  Kelly    .  .     .       Harry  Bereslorri 

Fillmore  

Vera  Lorraine  
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but  adds  enormously  to  the  hun|ten'« 


 l^arry  Sloers 

.  .  .  Elaine  Baker 
.  .Fraiioe.s  Moffolt 

 Claire  Dodil 

 Patrica  Farr 


LOEWS  STATE 
"Sporting  Blood" 

•  Sporlinir  Blood.  "  a  fcreen  drama  adapted 
bv  f:harles  Brabin.  Willard  Mack  and 
Wanrta  Tuchoek  from  Frederick  Hazlilt 
Bieunan's  storv.  'Horseflesh":  directed  by 
Charles  Brabin  and  presented  by  Metro- 
GoIdwynMayer  with  the  lollowinj  east: 

Rid  Riddell   <;iark  Gable 

.Tim  Rellence  Ernest  Torrence 

Riibv   Madse  Evans 

Tin  Scanlon   Lew  Cody 

Ansela    Mane  PrevosI 

Lndekin?  Hallam  Coole.v 

MacGuire   J.  Farrell  McDonald 

I'n.  le  Ben   -lohn  I..arkin 

*ianimv   Enpene  Jackson 

■  Tommy  Boy  '   B.v  Himselt 

Glorification  of  the  American  thor- 
oughbred has  been  brilliantly  achieved 
by  Director  Brabin  in  this  finely 
told  story  of  a  Kentucky  foal 
raised  on  a  bottle  until  provided  with 
a  foster  mother,  sold  as  a  promising  colt 
and  thereafter  subjected  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  much  as  are  we  poor  mor- 
tals. The  picture  as  a  whole  should 
become  the  screen  epic  of  the  horse,  for 
it  has  been  drawn  and  performed  with 
a  winning  spirit  of  sincerity,  .sympathy 
and  understanding.  It  should  be  to 
the  screen  what  Charles  V.  Dazey's 
melodrama,  "In  Old  Kentucky,"  was  to 
the  stage  decades  ago.  Before  the  pic- 
ture is  24  hours  old  as  far  as  Boston  is 
concerned,  we  commend  it  to  all  who 
love  or  admire  horses,  who  would  ap- 
preciate at  least  temporary  surcease 
from  sin  and  sex,  from  gangsters  and 
gun-toters. 

WUlard  Mack  had  a  hand  In  the 
adaptation,  and  we  suspect  that  his  Is 
the  unerring  pen  which  wrote  the  dia- 
logue, crisp,  natural  and  ever-beflttlng 
character  or  situation.  Mr.  Brabln's 
part  was  to  coach  his  players,  white 
and  black,  in  catching  and  retaining 
the  moods  of  the  story,  and  to  dove- 
tail ever  so  neatly  and  skilfully  his 
own  camera's  .shots  with  those  of  the 
newsreelers  assigned  to  great  Kentucky 
race  meets  That  he  has  done  one 
splendid  Job  ^rlU  be  admitted  by  all 


Maisie  

Ellen  

Twenty  years  ago  the  stage  play,  "The 
Woman,"  was  considered  successful 
chiefly  because  of  the  traditional  Bel- 
asco  atmosphere  and  detail  which 
draped  its  rather  maudlin  and  melo- 
dramatic narrative.  As  a  screen  drama 
of  today  that  same  story  is  as  tenuous 
as  the  telephone  wires  which  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  its  telling.  In  fact  ■'The 
Secret  Call"  is  a  switchboard  story,  with 
Wanda  Kelly  directing  much  of  the  ac- 
tion from  her  stool  as  ••operator  No.  1' 
In  a  Washington  hotel.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  wherein  either  Arthur  Kober,  a 
Broadway  wise  man  of  the  theatre,  or 
Stuart  Walker,  a  capable  sUge  director 
from  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
repertory  theatses,  have  enhanced  their 
reputation  as  screen  adaptor  or  direc- 
tor in  this  their  first  joint  effort.  Handi- 
capped by  a  plot  which  in  the  first  five 
reels  indicates  to  the  most  unimagina- 
tive what  is  going  to  happen  at  the  end, 
inexperienced  in  use  of  the  roving 'cam- 
era, and  guilty  of  lapses  into  inane  dia- 
logue and  ill-proportioned  action,  they 
approach  their  big  scene  like  shaky 
novices  and  then  in  a  panic  reduce  the 
climax  to  a  mere  flash,  impotent,  uncon- 
vincing, almo.st  ludicrous. 

Wanda  Kelly,  in  love  with  Tom  Blake, 
son  of  an  unscrupulous  politician,  vows 
revenge  when  the  elder  Blake  frames 
her  father  and  causes  him  to  commit 
suicide.  She  •'accepts  a  position"  as  tele- 
phone operator  in  the  Washington  hotel 
used  by  Blake  as  working  headquarters, 
and  aids  Bert  Benedict,  reporter  on  a 
newspaper  which  is  fighting  Blake  and 
championing  a  reform  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Matt  Stanton.  Blake,  in  check- 
mate, obtains  data  which  would  involve 
Stanton  in  a  scandal,  years  ago,  with  a 
woman.  All  he  lacks  is  the  woman's 
name.  As  switchbord  operator  Wanda 
knows  it  because  Stanton's  warning  call 
and  the  call  from  the  woman's  hus- 
band were  to  the  same  number;  the 
home  of  Blake's  daughter,  now  wife  of 
Phil  Roberts,  one  of  Blake's  henchmen. 
In  Blake's  desperate  efforts  to  learn 
the  name  he  threatens  Wanda,  keeps 
the  newspaper  m;n  in  feverish  anxiety, 
gets  nowhere,  until  the  daughter  con- 
fesses. With  a  wry  glance  at  the  hyster- 
ical Wanda,  he  embraces  his  erring  off- 
spring and  announces  his  retirement 
from  politics.  Which  gives  Wanda  and 
Tom  an  opening  for  renewal  of  their 
courtship  and  the  outmoded  final 
clinch,  still  popular  in  Hollywood's  best 
studios. 


workable  recipe  for  a  full  house. 

Cora  Witherspoon  as  Julia  m 
perb.  the  essence  of  feminity 
an  extremely  silly  woman  who  i 
got  her  way  and  was  adored,  sn 
bewilderhigly  convincing.  With  wh 
riety  of  color  she  spoke  her  line 
how  untheatrical  and  hackneye 
gestures.  Hers  was  the  only  majo: 
the  others  all  fell  in  bchmd.  1 
Henderson,  whose  portrayal  of  th' 
ian  secretary  was  admirable.  C 
Houston,  as  the  withered  ba« 
proved  that  he  could  be  success 
character  parts  as  well  as  playii 
hero.  •  I  criticUe  Margaret  Adai 
the  straight-laced  daughter  becau 
was  too  pretty.  The  four  societ 
trons,  Doris  Rich,  Harriet  EeUs, 
Roudln  and  Leone  Sousa  kept  thi 
po  of  the  play  from  lagging  ai 
coming  monotonous.  William  W 
and  Ray  O'Brien,  as  two  insign 
college  students,  were  good,  C 
causing  some  of  the  most  hearty 
ter  of  the  evening. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributi! 
the  success  of  the  Oceanslde  T 
has  been  the  scenic  director,  E 
Chaney.  On  a  small  stage,  wli 
facilities  and  many  obstacles,  b? 
ing  talent  and  being  imcomproi 
he  has  turned  out  sets  as  gOod 
in  New  York.  '' 

A  distinguished  fttat-ni^ht  ai^j, 
;  attended 
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The  Xlieatre 


By  WILLIAM  E,  GREENOUGH 

William  A.  Brady,  who  since  he  started  his  producing  career  back  in 
.  has  nurtured,  chlded  and  castigated  the  American  stage  more  earnestly 
and  more  frankly  than  any  other  producer  of  his  days,  has  succumbed  to 
the  soothing  breezes  of  Cape  Cod  and  become  a  soothsayer  of  good  cheer. 
Not  always  has  he  been  thus.  Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  Brady,  safely  out  of 
New  York  and  sheltered  by  the  four  walls  of  a  room  in  a  Buffalo  hostelry, 
aoimded  the  doom  of  the  theatre  in  melancholy  tones.  There  were  no  good 
plays,  he  averred.  None  of  the  seasoned  authors  was  Interested,  Holly- 
wood was  luring  the  ablest  of  the  actors,  and  the  managers  were  sitting 
Idly  by  while  their  industry  was  facing  ruin. 

On  many  other  occasions  Mr.  Brady  has  made  gallant  effort  to  revive 
a  wilting  drama.   Lacking  the  picturesque  vocabulary  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Woods, 
be  Btill  has  given  bluntly  eloquent  voice  to  his  ministrations.  Now,  speaking 
from  Dennis,  where  the  Cape  Playhouse  supplies  entertainment  to  summer 
visitors  of  high  social  rank  and  to  such  of  the  home-towners  as  are  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Brady  looks  about  him  and  observes  oracularly,  "It  seems  to  me 
hat  the  cycle  is  swinging  once  again  to  the  legitimate  stage."  His  presence 
a  Dennis  was  due  to  a  natural  inclination  to  witness  the  Initial  performance 
here  of  his  talented  wife,  Grace  George,  in  the  title  role  of  her  very  sub- 
tantlal  success  of  last  season,  St.  John  Ervine's  comedy,  "The  First  Mrs. 
'raser."    Impressed  by  the  turn-out  of  first-nighters,  Mr.  Brady  became 
nthusiastic.    "The  increasing  number  of  small  theatres  In  sections  which 
ave  large  summer  populations,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  offer- 
igs  are  received  denotes,  I  think,  a  renewed  Interest  in  the  legitimate  stage, 
"be  theatre  movements  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Provincetown, 
^ftStport,  Ct.,  and  other  similar  resorts,  all  are  receiving  splendid  support 
ills  season." 

Mr.  Brady  might  have  added  to  his  list  the  Oceanside  Theatre  at  Ma«- 
lOlia,  the  two  theatres  at  Rockport,  one  semi-professional  and  the  other 
aperlmental;  the  Berkshire  Playhouse  in  Stockbridge,  the  Surry  Playhouse 
In  Maine,  the  Mariarden  Civic  Theatre  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  and  the 
Barnstormers  trouping  around  Tamworth,  N.  H.  He  might  also  have  noted 
the  number  of  untried  plays  which  these  summer  theatres  are  testing,  and 
the  amazing  total  of  names  which  are  considered  of  some  importance  in 
the  regular  theatrical  seasons,  now  listed  in  the  various  casts  of  these  and 
other  plays.  It  cannot  be  that  all  of  these  players,  many  of  whom  have  just 
rounded  out  40  weeks  or  more  of  steady  and  compensating  employment, 
have  sought  these  resorts  for  a  needful  livelihood.  It  might  well  be  that 
they  have  seen  opportunities  to  aid  the  sacred  cause,  to  bestir  a  public 
which  had  become  indifferent.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  effect  is  plain. 
The  attendance  at  these  summer  playhouses  has  increased,  the  acting 
standards  have  improved.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Brady  has 
prophesied  truly  as  to  the  future.  One  so  fearless  and  enthusiastic  as  he 
deserves  encouragement,  and  vindication. 


Boston's  theatrical  season  opens  tomorrow  evening,  with  a  first  per- 
formance on  any  stage,  at  the  Colonial,  of  Schwab  and  Mandel's  newest 
musical  comedy  production,  "Free  For  All."  These  shrewd  sho\\-men  who 
a  year  ago  fled  Bfoadway,  vowing  to  labor  no  more  in  a  field  basely  sur- 
rendered to  the  talking  pictures,  have  reconsidered  their  rashness  and  taken 
on  new  courage.  This  is  a  wholesome  sign,  for  at  present  there  are  no 
ore  discerning  and  intelligent  producers  of  light  entertainment  than  they. 
In  their  new  piece  one  finds  no  great  names  among  the  performers  there 
Is  no  need  for  trepidation.  Stars  have  been  known  to  emerge  from  the 
ack  row  of  the  chorus,  and  the  truly  great  comedians,  singers  and  dancers 
of  the  future  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  unpedigreed.  There  are 
-dvance  reports  that  Mr.  Whiting  has  written  several  entrancing  melodies 
or  "Free  For  All";  and  it  is  common  talk  that  the  production  boasts  a 
evolving  stage.  At  least  Messrs.  Schwab  and  Mandel  are  humane  employers, 
or  they  chartered  the  entire  deck  of  the  steamer  New  York  for  passage 
bf  their  company  to  this  city  last  Friday  night,  as  partial  amelioration  for 
blistering  dress  rehearsals  later. 

Incidentally.  It  is  understood  that  the  Colonial  Theatre  has  bookings 
'or  nearly  40  weeks  for  the  season  of  1931-32,  a  welcome  offset  to  a  sparse 
record  for  last  season,  when  the  house  was  dark  for  more  weeks  than 
Manager  Lothian  cares  to  recall.  The  Tremont  has  not  been  so  well  blessed 
to  date,  but  doubtless  that  popular  house  will  come  into  its  own  in  due  time. 

The,Shubert  theatres,  particularly  the  Plymouth,  are  in  process  of  re- 
furbishing, with  little  stress  as  yet  on  bookings.  When  subscribers  and  the 
general  public  interested  in  the  plays  to  be  presented  this  fall  and  winter 
by  the  Professional  Players  first  enter  the  Plymouth  they  wiU  be  astounded,' 
%nd  delighted.  The  interior  wll  be  resplendent  iri  bronze  and  green,  with 
aew  carpetings,  new  chair  upholstery,  new  lighting  fixtures  and  other  im- 
srovements.  From  the  outside  the  metamorphosis  will  be  equally  striking. 

By  way  of  New  York  come  persistent  rumors  that  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  abused  of  local  playhouses' 
las  an  even  chance  of  renewed  life;  that  a  stock  company  of  high  standard ' 
vill  be  established  there,  and  that  the  best  plays  will  be  presented.  Since 
he  collapse  of  the  Jewett  regime  this  house  until  recently  has  been  kept 
-pen  by  one  of  the  mortgage  holders,  with  second  or  third  run  motion 
J%res  BS  attraction.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  stock  com- 
fljr  Idea  materializes  there  will  be  no  further  hint  of  re-opening  the  doors 
f  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  which  faded  from  the  theatrical  horizon  early 
ast  winter. 


road  ihc  papers,  they  devote  some  time, 
some  rather  valuable  time  by  the  time 
they  get  to  it,  to  mocking  at  Nevada's 
divorce  mill,  with  lus  afillated  Industries 
—the  open  bar  and  tlic  gambling  hall. 
Last  evening's  per/ormiuice  ran  a  lull 
three  hours,  a  decent  average  lor  a  flrst- 
nlght  dress  rehearsal  as  such  perform- 
ances really  are  With  courageous  cut- 
ting and  Judicious  junking  the  end  of  the 
week  will  bring  a  more  compact  and 
more  steadily  amusing  entertainment. 
The  material  is  there,  In  abundance  and 
overflowing,  both  as  to  wit  and  melodic 
interlude  of  song  and  (tance.  With 
compression,  "Free  For  All"  should  be 
able  soon  to  go  into  New  York  and  take 
its  haughtly  place  with  the  select  group 
of  musical  pieces  already  on  the  ground. 

Steve  Potter.  Jr.,  son  of  "Rambler" 
Potter,  who  took  a  fortune  out  of  a  Ne- 
vada copper  mine,  has  little  of  his  fath- 
er's affection  for  money  and  power.  His 
ambition  is  to  become  a  clever  magician, 
doing  tricks  with  card.s  and  rings  and 
^rabbits.  Though  tentatively  affianced  to 
AniU  Allen,  daughter  of  the  famous 
[Psychoanalyst,  he  has  become  involved 
in  a  love  affair  with  Marie  Sinnot,  edi- 
tor of  the  student  red  publication,  "Free 
for  All,"  and  recently  e.xpelled  from  the 
university  for  her  radical  utterances. 
Marie  has  fascinated  several  other  stu- 
dents with  her  siren  song.  Old  Potter, 
Incensed  when  he  finds  the  youngsters 
airing  their  views  and  drinking  cock- 
tails in  his  dining  room,  orders  them 
out,  including  Steve.  Later,  with  Dr. 
Allen,  he  plots  to  ship  them  to  the 
long-abandoned  "Rambler"  mine,  agree- 
ing to  give  them  all  the  profits  they 
can  show  In  working  It.  The  boys 
live  in  one  community  house,  the  girls 
in  another.  That  is  part  of  Marie's 
philosophy,  It  appears.  Of  course  there 
are  quarrels  and  jealousies  and  noc- 
turnal invasions  which  Pete  Webber, 
the  sheriff,  terminates  by  compelling 
each  couple  to  be  married  at  once.  He 
adds  that,  being  in  Nevada,  they  can 
be  divorced  in  six  months.  Within  that 
period  Steve  proves  to  his  father  that 
he  has  many  qualities  hitherto  con- 
cealed beneath  a  magician's  mask,  turns 
to  Anita,  his  true  love,  and  sees  Marie 
lugged  off  to  jail,  to  join  her  revolu- 
tionary father.  There  are  many  minor 
complications  too  complex  to  be  men- 
tioned here. 

The  production  Is  worthy  of  the  men 
who  put  forth  "Good  News,"  "Follow 
Thru"  and  other  musical  comedy  hits. 
The  settings,  spinning  on  a  revolving 
stage,  include  the  Potter  dining  room 
at  Pala  Alto,  Gal.,  Dr.  Allen's  office  in 
Sacramento,  the  Rambler  mine  shaft 
and  community  houses,  and  a  speakeasy, 
all  in  Nevada.  The  last  of  principals  is 
long,  with  no  cluttering  chorus.  Some 
of  the  characters  are  not  introduced 
until  the  second  act,  nov/  encumbered 
with  matter  which  may  well  be  elim- 
inated. Mr.  Whiting  has  written  several 
original  and  exceptionally  well  scored 
tunes,  notably  the  reprise,  "Free  for  - 
All,"  "Just  Eighteen,"  "Nevada  Moon,'  I 
a  dainty  waltz  number,  and  "When ! 
Your  Boy  Becomes  a  Man,"  sung  gustily  i 
by  Miss  Johnson,  who  seems  to  be  new, 
and  good.  Her  voice,  and  that  of  Mr.  I 
Higgins  stand  out.  Dancing  honors  fall  i 
to  Mr.  Tomkins  and  Miss  Groday.  Russ  1 
Brown  clowns  noisily  and  in  low  comedy 
vein  as  the  pei-petual  student  who  by 
his  father's  will  receives  $10,000  a  year  < 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  college.  Mr. 
Haley,  a  comedian  of  cleaner  methods, 
apt  in  delineation  of  a  youth  of  almost 
moronic   intellect,   scored  consistently 
with  many  of  the  best  lines  and  fun- 
niest situations.  Mr.  Collins  was  amus- 
ing as  a  "Red"  Irish  miner,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  bigamist.    Miss  Loff,  for 
beauty    rather    than    vocal  brilliance, 
Miss  Marsh  in  a  pert  soubrette  role, 
Tamara,  with  her  Russian  ballads  and 
her  eyes  of  mystery,  and  Miss  Bond 
with  her  excellent  acting  as  the  as- 
sertive propagandist,  excelled  among 
the  female  players.  w'-  E.  G, 
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mained  for  the  Messrs.  HammersTpir.    ^  — l.—!:;      ■     t — 

and  Schwab  to  disclose  that  communiimilt'"^^*TP'^  oT^owledge  migliT  welTD! 
has  Invaded  the  collegiate  mind   that  Px°^^  *°  Whiting's  stirring 

in  this  law-abiding  land,  so-called '  ther^  theme  song.  "Free  For  All,"  as  Its  cam- 
are  groups  of  enthusiastic  youngstes  of  ^  Also  it  might  feel  flattered 
"                              - .  jvuiieocci  01  in  matriculating  such  a  bevy  of  pretty 


KEITH-BOSTON 
"Mother's  Millions" 

"Mother's  Millionf-."  a  screen  comedy- 
drama  adapted  by  Winnifred  Dunn  and  Gene 
Lewis  from  the  stapre  play  of  the  same  titl& 
bv  Howard  McKenl  Barnes:  directed  b.v 
James  Flood  and  presented  by  Universal  with 
the  following-  cast;  , 

Harriett  Breen  May  Robson 

David  Talbot  James  Hall 

Tom  Breen  Lawrence  Gray 

Faire-  Breen   Frances  Dade 

William  Remington  Zdm"and  Breese 

Maria  Peppy  Lillian  Harmer, 

Mrs.  Talbot  Leah  Winslo"' 

Detective  Burke. . . . 


'th  sexes  who  are  theoretically  as  red 
they  make  them.    It  is  debatable  if 
land  Stanford   University  will  feel 
nored  when  it  learns  that  it  has  been 
ngled  out  as  the  spawning  place  of 
such  un-American  tenets,  although  that 


girk  as  graced  this  newest  production 
of  Schwab  and  Mandel. 

The  authors  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  jest  and  satire  aimed  at  soviet- 
^^^^  derisive  pleasure  in  jibes 
at  tne  professional  psychoanalyst,  with 
nis  tests  and  his  use  of  such  impressive 

"^5  ,       claustophobia,  dual  peronalityi      — »  i'"  -  - 

»nri  libido.   And  just  to  shov^^that  theylripened  art  as  an  actress.    She  is  one 

jof  the  few  women  of  the  stage  who  are 
'not  afraid  to  nenr-il  In  uTinkles  where 


they  do  not  exist,  to  wear  iU-fittin'; 
clothes,  to  .submerge  her  Individuality 
In  the  role  in  hand.  Nevertheless  there 
is  thLs  distinction  betweni  MlRs  Robson 
and  Mario  Dre.ssler  that  other  character 
comedienne  of  national  fame.  Miss 
Dressler's  wrinkles  are  real  and  she  is 
not  ashamed  of  them.  And  when  she 
appears  in  a  farce  or  comedy  or  drama 
j  one  forgets  that  she  is  acting:  whereas 
i  it  Is  quite  obvious  that  that  Is  exactly 
what  Miss  Robson  is  doing.  Nor  is  she 
always  scrupulous  as  to  methods  in 
gaining  an  extra  laugh.  To  score  that 
laugh  she  often  steps  out  of  character 
for  a  second,  yet  Is  shrewd  enough  to 
step  back  as  quickly. 

As  Harriett  Breen.  MLss  Robson  en- 
deavors to  show  us  the  soft  femininity 
and  the  maternal  hunger  and  pride  be- 
hind the  brusk,  hammering  speech,  the 
bitter  philorophies  and  the  crabbed  fea- 
tures of  this  remarkable  factor  in  the 
history  of  Wall  street.  Her  ambition  Is 
to  develop  in  her  son  and  her  daughter 
an  independence  of  will  and  a  soimd 
process  of  reasoning  which  shall  fit 
shem  to  Inherit  the  Breen  millions.  Un- 
fortunately her  motives  are  misunder-  ; 
jstood,  and  her  offspring  seem  not  only  , 
'  \to  fear  but  to  hate  her.  Even  Maria,  j 
.,  khe  drab  servant,  sees  in  her  mistress  i 
J  only  a  miser,  a  misanthrope  and  an 
unnatural  mother.  But  Harriett,  un- 
listurbed,  goes  about  her  business,  ac- 
luires  railroads,  wheat  crops  and  other 
practical  commodities,  bests  her  arch- 
;nemy.  Remington,  in  litigation  and  in 
the  market,  and  while  seeming  to  be 
hostile,  actually  engineers  the  matri- 
monial fates  of  Tom  and  Faire,  her 
children. 

As  a  characterization  Mi"s  Robson's 
Harriett  Breen  is  very  amusing,  even 
though  it  may  lean  toward  exaggera- 
tion and  over-emphasis  of  temper  and 
of  feminine  acumen.  Lines  and  situa- 
tions are  steadily  bright,  and  so  pro- 
vocative of  laughter.  Frequently  the 
best  of  these  lines  are  lost  because  of 
faulty  vocal  recording.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  Miss  Win-low,  as  the 
extravagant  mother  of  David  Talbot, 
Fatre's  lover.  In  all  else,  the  screen 
version  is  an  admirably  photographed 
jreplica  of  the  stage  play.  Miss  Dade 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  play  daughter  and 
son  naturally;  Mr.  Breese  is  the  crafty 
Remington,  and  Mr.  Hall,  much  over- 
weight, is  a  ponderous  lover.  Almost 
matching  Miss  Robson's  performance, 
and  in  sharp  contrast  to  it  by  its  com- 
plete absence  of  artificiality,  is  the 
very  human  servant  of  Miss  Harmer.  If 
she  isn't  another  of  those  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying screen  "finds"  we  have  missed 
our  gues:.  W.  E.  Q. 


PARK 
" Enemies  of  the  Law" 

'Enemies  of  the  Law."  a  screen  melo- 
drama based  on  a  story  by  Charles  Reed 
Jones,  directed  by  Lawrence  C.  Windom 
and  presented  by  Sherman  S.  Krellberg  with 
tlie  following  cast: 

Florence  Vinton  Mary  Nolan 

Larr.v  Marsh  Jolinnie  Walker 

ddie  Swan   Lou  Tellegrn  ' 

7,efty    Alan  Brooks  ' 

Jack    Harold  Healey  | 

Tony  Catello   D"wey  Robinson  i 

Murray   Barry  Townley  ■ 

Burns  Robert  Pitkin  ! 

Babe  Ricardo    .  .  .Bert  West  1 

Joey  Regan   Danny  Hardin  | 

Blackie   Gordon  JiVestcott 

Spaghetti   Joe  Jack   RenatiU  ' 

The  Big  Shot  John  Diinsmnir  ; 

i.cr  T   Doe  Doe  Green 


 Elinor  Flynn- 

William  L.  Thorne 


May  Robson,  who  h&s  played  47  con- 
secure  seasons  on  the  American  stage, 
chie^   as    a    character  comedienne, 
makes  her  screen  debut  in  "Mother's 
MUlions,''  a  stormy  little  farce-comedy 
evidently  intended  by  its  author,  How- 
ard McKent  Barnes,  as  a  sketchy  study 
of  the   late  Hetty  Green,  America's 
wealthiest  woman  in  her  day.    Miss  _ 
Robson,  who  has  a  marvellous  faculty  ,' 
for  impersonating  elderly  women,  brmgs  ! 
to  this  part  the  full  equipment  of  her 


Mary  Nolan,  who  seems  to  have  many 
ardent  champions  who  deprecate  her 
inability  to  obtain  a  screen  role  which 
shall  adequately  reveal  her  histrionic 
talents,  will  have  to  lock  beyond  "En- 
emies of  the  Law"  for  any  triumphs  ac- 
cruing to  her.  As  Florence  Vinton,  em- 
ployed as  a  detective  by  a  district  at- 
torney seeking  to  free  his  city  from 
the  rule  of  racketeers  and  gangsters, 
Miss  Nolan  is  asked  to  participate  in 
no  end  of  preposterous  situations,  to 
give  voice  to  the  most  inane  speech. 
Fiction  of  very  commonplace  quality  has 
been  entrusted  to  players  quite  ob- 
viously miscast  or  unsuited  for  their 
parts;  slight  aid  has  l>een  vouchsafed 
in  the  way  of  direction,  and  the  photog- 
raphy and  the  cutting  have  been  added 
factors  in  reducing  the  picture  to  in- 
significance. 

Johnnie  Walker,  whose  screen  appear- 
ances have  been  limited,  and  Lou  Telle- 
gen,  the  French  actor  who  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  low  estate  in  the  theatri- 
cal world,  play  as  rival  gangsters.  Miss 
Nolan,  whose  assignment  has  been  to 
locate  and  to  identify  the  "Big  Shot." 
the  brains  of  the  malefactors,  become.-^ 
interested  in  Larry,  one  of  the  rival 
leaders,  and  tries  to  induce  him  to  quit , 
and  go  straight.    If  he  had  any  in-  : 
tention  of  so  doing,  it  was  frustrated 
by  his  sudden  deatli  by  an  enemy's  | 
gun.   On  this  pathetic  note,  after  many  j 
listless  episodes  of  violence,  the  film 
ends,  and  the  audience  turns  its  re- 
lieved attention  to  the  more  honest  and 
the  far  more  interesting  unfolding  of  a  i 
western  picture,  "Partners  of  the  Trail."  1 
W.  E.  G.  < 
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FINE  ARTS 
"Bockbierfest" 

"Bookbierfrst."  or  "Venus  im  Bade."  a 
German  fomedy.  with  muae  by  Anton  Fro- 
fes-  directed  hv  Carl  Bosse  and  presented 
with  the  following  cast:      ^    .   ,    „,  , 

Livius  Heintz   Ludwie  Stoessel 

Priseilla  Heintz   Marsrarete  Kupfer 

Hedwiff  Heintz   Marmot  \V  alter 

Seidl   Hans  Adalbert  von  Schlettow 

Raumert  Jack  MylonK-Mj.inz 

Frieda  Panke  .....Ida  Wust 

Emnii   Trude  Brionne 

Caesar  Duft   Kurt  Lilien 

Mullicke   Luoie  Engclke 

Soubretto  Gertie  Kutschera 

Eccentric  dancer   Fritz  Sterner 

A  jovial  satire  on  prohibition  is 
"Bockbierfest,"  with  Its  singing  crowds, 
it  melancholy  white  goat,  its  little 
group  of  "drys"  who  drop  into  the 
"wet"  festivities  and  linger  to  become 
very  wet  indeed.  At  times  it  also  par- 
takes of  the  quality  of  burlesque,  not 
the  coarse  sort,  but  sheer  rollicking  good 
fun.  When  there  is  occasion  for  music 
Herr  Profes  provides  it;  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  mischievous  little  story,  ad- 
mirably told  and  acted  by  several  of  the 
cleverest  players  in  the  German  studios 
at  present.  And  if  anything  further  be 
needed  to  induce  you  to  enter  into  the 
festive  spirit  of  the  picture,  there  is  in 
the  lobby  of  the  cosy  little  Fine  Arts 
Theatre,  the  cutest  little  bar,  presided 
over  by  a  plump  German  maid,  who 
will  serve  you  pretzels  and  near-beer  in 
yellow  mugs  which  refreshes  but  does 
not  intoxicate,  because  It  Isn't  that  kind 
of  b3er. 

Livius  Heintz,  a  manufacturer  of  por- 
ous underwear  comes  to  Berlin  to  attend 
and  anti-alcoholic  convention  and  to 
visit  his  daughter,  a  student,  in  love 
■with  Raumert,  a  brewer.  Livius,  so  in- 
formed, forbids  the  marriage  and  stamps 
off  to  the  hotel  lobby,  where  he  encoun- 
ters FYieda  Panke,  a  former  sweetheart 
who  has  just  signed  up  as  a  diving 
Venus  for  Herr  Duft,  a  vaudeville  agent. 
Caught  in  a  telephone  booth  with  Frie- 
da, he  has  to  introduce  her  to  his  fam- 
ily as  one  of  his  best  customers.  That 
!  evening,  at  the  Bockbierfest,  Frieda  and 
her  daughter,  Emmi,  meet  Seidl,  a 
genial,  generous  giant,  a  dealer  in  hops. 
Frieda  cannot  tell  him  that  Livius  is 
Emmi's  father,  but  she  can  fib,  so  she 
invents  a  husband  and  father  in  one, 
whom  she  refers  to  vaguely  as  a  captain 
of  an  ocean  liner.  Seidl,  smitten  by 
pretty  and  good-natured  Emmi,  would 
meet  the  captain,  so  Frieda  persuades 
Heintz  to  assume  the  role,  even  measiu-- 
ing  him  for  his  uniform.  That  scene 
alone  is  screemingly  funny.  The  next 
evening  brings  mirth-provoking  compli- 
cations, with  Heintz  so  silly  drunk  in 
his  resplendent  uniform  that  he  falls 
into  the  tank  where  Frieda  is  about  to 
perform  as  a  very  shapely  Venus.  His 
daughter,  recognizing  him,  would  tell 
her  mother  about  the  scandal  imless 
Liviu^  consents  to  her  marriage  to  her 
brewer.  So  all  ends  happily. 

One  needs  not  know  a  word  of  Ger- 
man to  realize  that  here  are  a  half-i 
dozen  very  amusing  characterizations, 
with  Herr  Stoessel  and  Frauleln  Wust' 
carrying  off  the  chief  honors.   The  lat- 
ter resembles  in  startling  degree  the 
Marie  Cahill  we  knew  In  her  best  days 
as  a  comedienne.   The  others  are  good, 
Fraulein  Engelke  making  even  the  low- 
ly janitress  stand  out  as  a  comic  crea- 
ture in  her  brief  scenes.    The  extra 
players  are  skilfully  employed,  the  mise- 
en -scenes  are  ti'ue  to  place  and  occa- 
sion, and  the  music  is  lively  and  melo- 
dic.   One  number,  "Heut  ist  grosses 
I  Bockbierfest,"  sung  repeatedly  by  the 
merry-makers,  reminds  one  of  a  col- 
I  legiate  football  marching  song.  Once 
I  only,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  a  male  quar- 
tet sings  splendidly  a  tune  called  "Ich 
'  denk  an  meine  Jugendzeit."  Four  voices 
!  as  fine  as  these  would  stop  the  shov^  on 
1  an  American  stage.  W.  E.  G. 


In  "tBTSburse  of  iHTpicture  he^Bn^ 
the  man  he  sought,  masquerading  under 
{he  name  of  William  Drew.  This  man 
it  turns  out,  was  Tony's  real  father 
^d  he  did  not  kill  Woodbury,  who  wa^s 
Opposed  to  be  Tony's  parent,  though 
rerplenty  of  res^on  for  v.o^nt  re- 


Sa^stoten 'both  his  wife  and  his  scm  , 
none  other  than  this  same  talented 
Tony    By  the  time  these  explanations 
we«  forthcoming  Tony  and  Jei-i7  F^-  j 
ter  had  become  very  friendly,  with  mar- 
riage  .just  around  the  corner. 

The  Picture,  as  Is  typical  of 
westerns    has  been  splendidly  photo- 
riphed  There  is  much  tingling  action 
Ind  there  is  little  in  presentation  or 
perfoSce  at  which  to  cavU^  Apart 

Kirkwood^r  adm^able  delineation 
I  of  the  recluse  Drew. 


that  25  years  back  Woodbury 


W.  E.  G. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Huckleberry  Finn" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  drams 
adapted  by  Grover  Jones  and  Williarr 
Slavens  McNutt  from  the  novel  of  tha 
same  name  by  Mark  Twain:  du-ected  bM 
Norman  Taurog  and  presented  by  Fara- 
mount  with  the  following  cast:  ^^^^^^ 

,!w^v'Vmn .■.".junior  Dnrkin 
";";h^^;7.Lv,./.'.'."'  ■  . .  Mi'"  Green 


Beck.v  Thatcher 
«id  Sawyer 
Jim   

Aunt    Poll.v.   -  .  tiarwel 

Widow  Douslas  ■•■•.•.Eu/pne  Pailett 


Jat-kic  Sfarl 
Clarcni'c  Muse 
Clara  Blan(Jick 
r  ell 

Eusre 


Slaii   Stan  Laurel 

Olivci-  Oliver  Hard.v 

Warden  Wilfred  I-m  as 

Ticer  Walter  Lout: 

Warden's  Dauehter   June  Marlowe 

Instructor,   ...  .James  Finlayeon 

Joining  the  ranks  of  comedians  who 
would  be  stars,  Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver 
Hardy  are  now  to  be  seen  in  their 


first  full-length  picture,  "Pardon  Us," 
now  current  at  Loew's  State  Theatre. 
As  is  the  case  with  their  shorter  ef- 
forts, everything  they  do  is  hailed  with 
shouts  and  shrieks  of  laughter,  applause 
and  every  indication  of  pleasure.  Tlieir 
antics  are  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as 
in  the  past;  they  mingle  bewilderment, 
innocent  rapture  and  blank  dismay — 
their  three  main  expressions— in  the 
proportions  that  experience  has  taught 
them  will  best  please  the  spectator. 
Judging  by  the  response  from  the  spec- 
tator en  masse,  they  know  their  busi- 
ness. The  minority  report  ventures, 
none  the  less,  that  prison  riots  are 
hardly  a  subject  for  mirth,  and  fooling 
with  automatic  chaut-chaut  rifles  is 
not  the  sort  of  pastime  best  suited  to 
keep  the  young  idea  busy  and  happy. 
It  also  ventures  that  Laurel  and  Hardy 
seem  funnier  in  short  subjects  than 
in  a  long  feature:  the  lack  of  variety 
In  their  liumor  becomes  apparent  when 
spread  over  too  wide  an  area. 

A  brief  flash  at  the  beginning  shows 
th-m  preparing  to  enter  the  beer  busi- 
ness, and  this  is  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  their  arrival  in  iail.  Much 
IS  made  of  Laurel's  possession  of  a 
loose  upper  tooth,  which  causes  him 
to  make  irreverent  noises  at  all  sorts 
of  persons  from  the  desk  sergeant  to 
the  warden.    After  a  brief  stay  in  pris- 


.Tunior 

Mary'  jaiie' ' ' '. .'Chiirlotig^v^ ^hin ;  I        journey  to  the  Southr'whe're"  they  1 


S'vl'  Honrv  '  '^^^  escape— no  one  knows  how— | 


Ella  -     ,„  . 

Mi-^e  Muime  Watson 

.Tudrc  Thatcher  

Finn .  -  

>Ir^.  Uhiitcher  

T?lch"         ::::::::::  f^^'^  McGbnn 

Under  new  direction,  Huckleben-y 
Finn  Tom  Sawyer  and  Becky  Thatcher 
  'itv.      oo-air,  in  a.  nontinuation  01 


Liiiian  H:\rmpr:  ,disguise  themselves  as  negroes  tiu-ough 
wVrner'^Richmond'  i ''^^  '''""^f  Expedient  of  blacking  then- 
^"•'"tiecli  w?l,o"!  !  faces.     They  also  make  pets  of  the 
"Eileen  Mannuis:    Dioodhounds  sent  to  trail  them.  Sent 
back  to  prison  once  more,  owing  to 
Laui-els  unhappy  tooth,  thev  become 
involved  in  a  prison  riot  and  so  mis- 
handle an  automatic  rifle  that  they 
subdue  the  liotors  and  receive  a  par- 
don.   The  final  fadeout  finds  Laurel 
asking  the  warden  if  he  won  t  place 
an  order  with  them  for  a  couple  of 
barrels  of  beer. 

Any  extended  comment  on  thp  act- 
ing of  the  two  star  performers  is  hard- 
ly necessary  at  this  late  date,  when 
every  one  who  goes  to  motion  pictures  is 
familiar  with  each  gesture,  tone  of 
voice  and  expression.  The  outstanding 
novelty  is  when  Hardy  turns  seriouslv 
sentimental  and  tries  his  hand  at  sing- 
ing a  pseudo  negro  spiritual,  "Lazy 
Moon."  It  sounds  extraordinary  on 
paper,  but  hL-;  voice  is  .acceptable  and 
the  tune  is  fair  enough.  Laurel  re- 
mains tlie  more  amusing  of  the  two- 
but  not  even  he  can  make  15  minutes 
of  scrambling  around  on  a  bunk  really 
funny.  His  bemused  expression  and 
gentle  voice  still  remain  his  gi-eat  as- 
sets. "Pardon  Us"  is  advertised  as  a 
satire  on  prison  dramas,  but  there  is 
so  much  exaggeration  at  every  point 
that  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  sa- 
tire .starts  and  another  Laurel 


MODERN-BEACON 
I  "A  Holy  Terror" 

\  "A  Holv  Terror."  s  screen  drama  based 
on  Max  Brand's  novel.  "Trailin'  ":  directed 
b.v  Irving-  Cumminss  and  presented  by  Fox 

'  with  the  following  cast: 

I  Tony  Bard   Georre  O  Brien 

Jorrv  Fo.Mer   Sally  Eilers 

I  Kitty  Carroll   Rita  La  Roy 

1  Steve  Kash   Humphrey  Boftart 

■  -W-illiam  Drew   James  Kirkwood 

;Thoma.«  Woodbury   Robert  Warwick 

I  Butch  Morgan    Stanley  Fields 

Tom  Hcdses   Richard  Tucker 

,  Jim  Lawler  Earl  Pineree 

I  George  O'Brien  gallops  and  shoots  his 
way  through  another  pleasant  little 
,'  western  in  the  role  of  Tony  Bard,  a 
New  Yorker  planted  in  Wyoming  and 
there  encountering  exciting  adventure 
and  mellifluous  romance.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  searching  for  the  man  who 
killed  his  father.  He  arrives  by  air- 
plane, and  it  is  his  awkward  landing, 
when  he  crashes  into  the  dwelling  of 
his  future  bride  as  she  is  emerging  from 
the  bath,  that  opens  the  way  for  the 
courtship  to  follow.  Of  course,  being  a 
crack  polo  player,  he  knows  something 
!  about  horses,  but  Steve  Nash  and  Butch 
i  Morgan,  two  mean  cowboys,  don't  know 
this  when  they  sell  him  a  vicious  pony 
v;hich  he  subdues  and  converts  into  a 
submissive  and  exceedingly  fleet  car-  j' 
rier.  Nash  and  Morgan  naturally  be-  , 
come  his  enemies,  but  it  Is  not  in  the  | 
cards  that  they  can  outwit,  out-shoot  I 
or  out-ride  the  doughty  hero.  I, 


are  with  us  again,  in  a  contmuation 
the  sentimental  and  piratical  adven- 
tures of  the  two  precious  juvenile  heroes 
of  Mark  Twain's  immortal  tale.  Agaui 
the  puffing,  screeching  river  boat 
streaks  up  and  down  the  Mississippi; 
.  again  Tom  leads  in  imaginative  excur-  , 
sions;  again  Huckleberry  reveals  him- ; 
=elf  as  a  lad  misunderstood  by  ms 
{neighbors,  yet  capable  of  making  thej 
right  decision  when  the  time  comes  to 
make  a  crucial  choice  of  action  Those 
who  saw  in  John  Cromwell  the  ideal 
director  for  such  a  film,  in  which  at- 
mosphere, fidelity  to  character  and 
text  and  consistency  in  holding  to  all 
three  were  essentials  to  success,  may 
i  question  if  Mr.  Taurog  has  done  as  well.. 
'  They  may  complain  that  with  new  situ- 
ations and  certain  added  characters  he 
I  has  permitted  an  unnatural  or  forced 
levity,  a  tendency  to  travesty,  to  mar 
an  otherwise  excellent  picture.  Yet 
must  they  agree  that  as  screen  enter- 
tainment for  the  masses,  who  are  not 
too  meticulous,  this  Paramount  sequcli 
is  good  and  wholesome  fun  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Here  we  see  Tom  torn  between  adora-, 
I  tion  of  the  demure  Becky  and  the  fas-j 
cinations  of  a  fishing  trip  with  Huckle- 
berry. We  see  the  latter,  caught  draw- 
ing 'slanderous  pictures  on  his  slate, 
forced  to  stand  shoeless  before  the  class 
and  to  proclaim  his  ignorance  as  h^ 
tries  to  bound  Pennsylvania.  He  cannot 
even  spell  the  word.  We  see  the  boysJ 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Negro  Jim| 
drifting  down  the  river  on  their  rait, 
rescuing  those  two  oily  gentlemen  or 
fortune.  Senior  and  Junior,  who  use 
them  as  dupes  in  an  attempt  to  steal 
•514  000  from  orphaned  Mary  Jane  and 
her'  sullen  sUter  Ella.  Huckleberry  has 
his  tragic  moments,  as  when  his  no- 
account  father  beats  him  and  locks  him 
in  a  shack;  or  when  from  sheer  love  of 
Mary  Jane,  he  submits  t.  application 
of  a  mustard  plaster,  penalty  of  one  oi 
his  deceits.  Through  all  one  senses  that 
fine  comradeship  which  Mark  -rwam  so 
feelingly  depicted,  and  which  these  two 
voCglters.  Junior  Durkin  and  Jackie 
Coogan  now  vitalize  through  inteUigent 
and  understanding  performances. 

TO  most  of  the  scenes  Mr.  Taurog  has 
brought  homely  realism,  especially  in 
his  portarits  of  the  widow  Douglas, 
Dlayed  by  Jane  Darwell.  and  of  Miss 
Watson,  by  Lillian  Harmer.  Senior  and 
Junior,  one  felt,  could  have  been  better 
done,  since  Mr.  Pallette  and  Mr.  Apfel 
are  experienced  screen  actors;  and  tne 
scene  in  Mary  Jane's  cellar,  when 
Huckleberry  spUled  barrel  after  barrel 
of  apple?  on  the  floor  in  his  frenzied 
search  for  the  treasure-box,  rang  false 
because  of  its  noisy  and  exaggerated 
action.  But  there  you  are:  if  the  audi- 
ence liked  the  picture  as  a  whole,  who 
are  we  to  spoil  its  pleasure^ 


and 
H. 


E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"Pardon  I'i" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  directed 
bv  Jame-s  Parrott  and  presented  by 
Metro-Goldtt-yn-Mayer  with  the  fol- 
lowing ca.st: 


superbly  the  excitement,  confusion  n 
orderly  procedure  among  passengers  a  .d 
ship's  personnel  respectively.  The  stcai  i  - 
ship  Transatlantic  is  about  to  E;  ii 
Friends  throng  the  pier,  passengers  a  re 
rushing  aboard.  The  camera  sweeps 
and  down  the  ranks  of  men  and  wonv  i 
picking  out  individuals,  grouos.  wiui 
startling  effect.  Once  clear  of  her  con- 
voys, one  meets  the  principal  char  in- 
ters in  the  little  drama  to  be  unfolded 
the  while  the  serious  business  of  operat- 
ing a  big  liner  is  being  demonstrated 
Monte  Greer,  a  gambler,  Robin  Hood 
and  Raffles  merged  in  one,  fleeing  fmm 
a  vice  probe  in  New  York;  Rudolpli 
Kramer,  a  German-American  lens 
grinder  and  his  pretty  daughter,  Judy, 
off  for  a  vacation  after  years  of  saving 
and  privation;  Henry  Graham,  forestall- 
ing the  failure  of  his  bank  by  abscond- 
ing with  a  fortune  in  sound  securitits: 
his  wife,  proud  and  patient  though 
knowing  of  his  affair  with  Sigrid  Car- 
line,  a  Swedish  dancer  and  adventur- 
ess: a  orooked  gambler  known  as  "Hand- 
seme,"  and  his  uely  associates  in  in- 
quity.  primed  for  blackmail,  theft,  even 
murder.  These  are  not  typical  of  all 
strata^  of  humanity,  but  they  serve  for 
the  picture's  purposes. 

Greer  at  once  defies  the  gangsters 
after  refusal  to  join  In  their  schemes. 
An  observant  and  very  cheeky  fellow, 
he  contrives  to  befriend  Graham's  wife 
by  allowing  the  banker  to  catch  him 
embracing  the  dancer,  thus  driving  him 
back  to  a  loyal  better-half.  He  tries  to 
save  old  Kramer  from  a  charge  of  at- 
tempting to  murder  the  banker  or 
learning  that  his  life  savings  have  been 
lost:  and  one  by  one  he  bests  the  gang - 
sters,  disarming  them  or  wounding 
them,  until  he  comes  to  "Handsome," 
deen  in  the  engine  room.  Theirs  is  a 
,  nretty  fight,  but  it  seems  strange  that 
I  for  a  long  time  the  engines  appeared 
to  be  running  themselves,  with  not  a 
mechanic  in  sight.  Again  In  port,  jus- 
tice triumphs.  "Handsome"  confesses  to 
the  attempted  murder  and  theft.  Gra- 
ham has  forgotten  the  dancer,  and  Judy 
and  her  father  depart,  wath  the  amount 
of  their  savings  presented  to  them  by 
the  grateful  and  gracious  Mrs.  Graham. 
Greer  ,  thfe  knieht  with  bandaged  arm 
is  left  alone.  "The  little  world,"  which 
Hudgins,  the  cockney  steward,  has  prat- 
tled about  in  his  frequent  diBsertations 
aboard  ship,  has  disintegrated. 

Mr  Lowe,  a  trifle  smug,  plays  the 
lone  wolf  smoothlv.  Many  will  Insist 
that  Earl  Foxe  as  "Handsome"  surpasses 
him  In  debonair  silkiness  of  vicious 
speech  and  deportment.  Mr.  Halliday 
is  the  guilty  banker  to  the  life,  and  Mr. 
Hersholt  gives  a  finely  conceived  per- 
formance as  the  lens-grinder.  Mr.  Sev- 
an is  an  amusing  prattler  as  Greer  s 
CPbin  steward.  Miss  n^-sen  proves  ner- 
-If  a  better  d^nc?r  than  a-tress.  Mis^ 
^'nra•^  is  anD»^!ing  in  a  film  vol",  fid 
T"^i<:s  Loy,  cast  oi't  of  her  i'S"al  species 
of  roles,  comes  through  ni'-^iy. 

W.  E.  G. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"Transatlanlic" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
from  a  story  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Lynn 
Starling;  directed  by  William  K.  How- 
ard and  presented  by  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation  with  the  following  cast; 

Monte  Greer  Edmund  Lowe 

.lud.v  Kramir  .Loir  Moran 

Henry  Graham  ...John  Halhd^ty 

"-isiid  Carlinc  Greta  Nissen 

Rudolph  Kramer  Jean  Hcrslidlt 

Kay  Graham  Myrna  Loy 

Handsome   w,*-^";' 

I'aptam   ^.Claude  hnis 

First  Oriicer  Crauford  Kent 

Hudcrins   Billy  BevanI 

Like  Noah's  Ark,  "Grand  Hotel"  has 
taken  to  the  high  seas.  Impressed  by 
the  stupendous  success  of  Vicki  Baum's 
stage  play,  Hollywood  has  transplanted 
to  the  screen  that  novel  idea  of  drama- 
tizing what  purports  to  be  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  humanity,  the  virtuous  and  the 
sinful,  the  industrious  and  the  slothful. 
In  the  play  the  action  was  confined  to 
the  rooms  and  the  lobby  of  a  Berlin 
'  hotel.  In  the  film,  a  modern  ocean  hner 
makes  the  setting  for  intrigues,  ro- 
mance, a  near-murder  and  a  corking 
pistol  fight  between  the  hero,  if  he  may 
be  so  designated,  and  a  rival  gangster, 
staged  of  all  places  in  the  engine  room 
of  the  ship.  The  story  as  a  whole  is  a 
deftly  camouflaged  bit  of  hokum;  but 
the  performance  is  another  matter.  And 
best  of  all,  the  picture  is  a  monument 
to  William  K.  Howard  and  his  cameaa- 
man,  Jimmy  Howe,  the  one  a  perfectly 
good  American,  the  other  a  Chinese 
whose  knowledge  of  photograplilc  values 
on  the  screen  is  something  to  be  ad- 
mired in  superlatives.  Without  Mr. 
Howard's  inspired  direction  and  his 
ability  to  lift  the  players  up  hy  their 
bootstraps,  so  to  speak,  so  that  they 
play  the  game  to  the  hilt,  it  Is  doubtful 
if  "Ti-ansatlantic"  could  pass  for  more 
than  a  routine  screen  melodrama.  As 
it  is  it  becomes  one  of  the  greatest 
novelties  of  the  new  cinema  season,  pic- 
torially.  .  ,  .  . 

At  thp  oiitspt,  Mr.  Howard  has  caught 


KETTH-BOSTON 

Stakes" 

All  all-lalkinir  sereen  dra.ina  adapled^  from 


'High 


a  storv  by  Willard  Mack:  dirertrd  b.v  LowHI 
Sherman  and  preeentrd  by  RKO  Radio  Pic- 
turc=  with  the  lollowins  cast:  c^„,„„„ 

.Toe  Lcnnon    ^<"*'-J,'L^5f,'^^.^v 

Dolly  Lennon    i..,  ' '^.'^.H 

Dick  Lennon    Edward  Marlmdi 

Vm-r-iv    Charles  Coleman 

Anna'  Corn  walV    Karen  Morley 

Judge  Hennessy  Alan  Roscoe 

Lowell  Shei-man  is  a  clever  man,  and 
the  most  lukewarm  admirer  of  his  act- 
ing ability  must  admit  that  he  has  made 
a  place  for  himself  in  motion  pictures 
that  any  actor  might  envy.  He  has 
caused  the  producers  to  believe  that,  on 
the  strength  of  his  previous  stage  ex- 
perience and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
clever  theatrical  effects,  he  is  entitled 
to  direct  any  films  in  which  he 
chances  to  appear  and  have,  as  well,  a 
say  about  the  casting  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot.  The  not  unnatural 
result,  as  one  may  observe  in  "High 
Stakes,"  current  feature  film  at  the 
Keith-Boston  Theatre,  Is  that  Mr.  Sher- 
man builds  up  an  effective  plot  of  which 
he  is  indisputably  the  pivot.  He  works 
out  a  delightful  part  for  himself  and 
enjoys  it  thoroughly.  He  makes  "High 
Stakes,"  in  short,  a  good  program  pic- 
ture, which  suffers  only  from  its  pretty 
obvious  resemblance  to  a  stage  play. 
Little  use  is  made  of  the  camera  as  a 
means  of  telling  the  story,  reliance  be- 
ing placed  on  the  frequently  neat  dia- 
logue and  self-explanatory  action. 

Mr.  Sherman  plays  the  part  of  Joe 
Lennon,  dilletante  plajTvright  and 
younger  brother  of  Richard  Lennon,  re- 
cently married  to  a  "wfe  nearly  30  years 
his  junior.  Joe  distrusts  this  blonde, 
cooing  damsel,  Dolly,  by  name,  -who 
talks  nothing  but  baby  talk  save  when 
.she  slips  accidentally  into  the  slang  oi 
the  r?ce  track.  His  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed when  he  catches  sight  of  her  ar- 
dently embracing  a  slickly  handsome 
youth  -tvhose  pretentions  at  being  a 
"friend  of  Dick  Lennon's  South  Ameri- 
can partner  arc  obviously  fraudulent. 
The  disillusionment  of  his  brother  is 
not  an  easy  task,  as  Joe  finds,  for  Dick, 
blinded  by  his  fondness  for  Dniiy,  as 
well  as  his  desire  for  a  son,  will  listen 
to  nothing.  In  a  fashion  slightly  rem- 
iniscent of  the  mouse-trap  scene  m 
"Hamlet,"  Joe  relates  to  Dolly  and  her 
lover,  in  the  course  of  a  dinner  party, 
the  plot  of  his  new  play.    It  strikes 


aU   '^ent  untorn.  They  will  therefore  ignore  August  and  concentrate  on  Sep- 


ember  for  their  initial  offerings 

To  the  Majestic,  on  Labor  day,  Sept.  7,  Lew  Leslie,  who  has  found  profit 
exploiting  Negroid  humor,  will  bring  his  latest  musical  show,  "Rhapsody 
Black,"  with  Ethel  Waters,  the  Ruth  Etting  of  her  race,  as  star.  A  week 
ater,  on  Sept.  14,  the  Shubert  and  the  Wilbur  will  join  the  ranks  of  the 
himBioploysd,  the  one  with  "Meet  My  Sister,"  a  musical  comedy  by  Harry  Wag- 
;s  to    ti^  Gribble  and  Ralph  Benatsky,  with  a  cast  which  may  include  George 
irossmith,  and  again  may  not,  since  casts  have  a  way  of  changing  after 
light  months  of  usage;  and  the  other  with  "The  Vinegar  Tree,"  one  of  last 
iMison's  substantial  successes,  with  Mary  Boland,  for  four  weeks  prior  to  a 
loast-to-coast  tour.  To  the  Wilbur,  likewise,  on  Oct.  12,  should  come  Louis 
Veitzenkorn's  ruthless  melodrama,  "Five  Star  Final,"  in  which  tabloid  journ- 
ilism  is  pilloried  by  a  man  who  has  worked  at  the  trade. 

Again  to  the  Wilbur,  on  Nov.  2,  "Alison's  House,"  Susan  Glaspell's  play 
rMch  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  1931,  thereby  causing  much  lamentation 
XQong  the  drama  experts  of  New  York.  Meantime,  after  what  seems  aeons 
aeons,  Al  Jolson  will  re-enter  Boston  as  "Monsieur  Al,"  given  a  new  name 
lit  still  the  dashing  minstrel  of  old,  in  "The  Wonder  Bar,"  programed  as 
A.  continental  novelty  of  European  night  life,"  and  announced  for  the 
Ihubert  Theatre  stage  on  'Oct.  5.  That  seems  to  be  all  at  present,  unless 
*  inquire  timorously  as  to  the  Plymouth.  There,  we  are  informed,  the 
TOfessional  Players  will  open  their  second  season  on  Oct.  5  with  Pirandello's 
lay,  "As  You  Desire  Me,"  with  Judith  Anderson  in  the  leading  role. 


T ri  e    X lie  a  t p e 

(M*^  By  WILLIAM  E.  GREENOUGH 

Made  cognizant  of  the  opening  of  another  theatrical  season  In  Boston 
through  the  first-week  performances  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  of  "Free  for 
All,"  a  new  Schwab  and  Mandel  musical  piece,  the  Messrs.  Shubert  have 
iprung  gallantly  to  the  aid  of  the  cause  with  announcement,  more  or  less 
ieflnlte,  of  their  own  intended  contributions  to  local  entertainment  during 
;ho  months  ahead.  Including  that  expensive  pile  of  masonry  known  as  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  they  have  under  their  direction  six  playhouses  in  Bos- 
Consequently  theirs  is  the  difficult  problem  of  keeping  all  or  at  least 


on 


iie  majority  of  them  alight.  Beuig  at  times  cautious  showmen,  they  de- 
line  to  invite  disaster  too  early  in  the  season.  To  them  August  apparently 
J  a  dread  month,  a  period  belonging  to  the  beaches  and  to  nocturnal  petting 
ties.  They  readily  admit  that  George  M.  Cohan  is  the  only  producer  who 
mount  a  musical  comedy  in  Boston  in  mid-summer  and  escape  with  his 


The  first  definite  announcement  concerning  a  long  anticipated  visit  by 
lilton  Aborn's  Civic  light  opera  company  is  at  hand.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
born  is  coming  at  all  is  good  news-  For  weeks  we  have  been  asked  if 
►Dston  was  to  enjoy  a  cycle  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  this  fall,  and 
re  could  not  answer.  No  one  seemed  to  know.  There  was  question  in  New 
'ork  on  which  side  of  the  fence  Mr.  Abom  would  land,  in  the  Shuberts'  or 
the  Erlanger  offices.  Apparently  that  much  has  been  settled.  The  Colo- 
lal  Theatre,  an  Erlanger  house,  has  been  selected;  the  time  late  in  Sep- 
anber  or  early  in  October.  The  Colonial  is  a  beautiful,  spacious  theatre, 
1th  a  very  large  stage,  adaptable  to  heavy  productions;  but  the  Tremont, 
i  far  neglected  in  the  New  York  allotments,  seems  the  ideal  house  for  such 
Q  organization  as  Mr.  Aborn  will  bring  here.  It  also  has  a  roomy  stage,  it 
now  attractively  furnished,  and  its  acoustics  are  well  nigh  faultless. 
.However,  that  is  a  minor  point.  The  chief  cause  for  regret  and  resent- 
ifint  is  found  in  the  preliminary  scliedule  of  operettas-  In  a  four  weeks'  en- 
igement  Mr.  Aborn  proposes  to  give  us  a  fortnight  of  a  double  bill,  "Pina- 
»re,"  preceded  by  the  little  known  "Trial  by  Jury."  For  the  second  fortnight 
e  suggests  "The  Mikado."  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Winthrop 
mes,  before  he  retired,  brought  to  Boston  a  series  of  splendidly  mounted 
reductions  of  these  pieces,  admittedly  two  of  the  most  popular  and  fa- 
liliar  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  repertory.  They  are  always  good,  but 
lere  are  so  many  more  which  contain  exquisite  melodies  and  scintUlating 
Tics!  Why  should  we  be  denied  opportunity  after  all  these  years  to  hear 
gain  "The  Gondoliers,"  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  "lolanthe,"  "Ruddy- 
ire";  even  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  or  "Patience"?  Mr.  Aborn's  troupers 
iiye  done  most  of  these  during  the  long  and  successful  New  York  engage- 
lent.  Are  the  respective  stage  settings  so  expensive  or  massive  that  to 
tsBsport  them  would  be  a  ruinous  undertaking? 

Even  with  Fay  Templeton  as  Little  Buttercup  in  "Pinafore,"  or  with 
rank  Moulan,  William  Danforth  and  Herbert  Waterous  in  "The  Mikado," 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  Greater  Boston  can  support  either  operetta  for 
two  wee'KS'  pull.  With  all  the  essential  properties  at  his  disposal,  and  with 
cast  well  schooled  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  patter  and  song,  it  should  not 
!  difficult  to  split  each  of  the  four  weeks,  thereby  giving  us  eight  instead 
two  operettas.  Such  an  apportionment  would  fill  tha  theatre  at  every 
!rformance. 


1853,  at  &  joint  salary  of  ^35  per  week.  Mr.  Davenport  was  tne  ieaJinf; 
Juvenile  at  the  'Old  Bowery,"  New  York,  under  Thomas  Hamblln,  In  1840, 1 
at  a  salary  of  $18  per  week,  and  a  benefit.  Edwin  Forrest  began  at  the  | 
«ame  theatre,  under  Charles  Gilfert,  1828.  at  $20  per  week;  but  It  was 
tjulckly  Increased  to  $40.  When  I  was  general  director  for  Charles  Frohman 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  I  received  a  letter  from  William  Horace 
Llnjard  (1903)  asking  for  an  engagement  and  suggesting,  as  an  equitable 
salary,  from  $60  to  $75  per  week,  according  to  value  of  the  part,  with  one 
flr:t  class  steamship  fare  from  England  to  America. 

"I  doubt  if  many  salaries  at  the  Boston  Museum  reached  three  figures, 
ijack  Mason  received  $20  per  week  when  he  came  here  in  1870;  but  he  got 
f200  when  he  acted  with  Annie  Clarke  in  her  star  engagement,  he  having  a 
special  line  on  the  program  (1887).  I  left  a  salary  of  $100  per  week  in  San  | 
Francisco  in  1879,  to  come  to  the  Museum  for  $50,  and  a  benefit." 

Mr.  Seymour  appends  other  figures  as  follows:  From  the  ledger  (ac- 
count book)  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  Boston,  week  of  Aug.  18,  1860,  man- 
agement of  E.  L.  Davenport:    Rent,  $104.15;  salaries,  >518.50;  gas,  $53,44; 
orchestra,  $107;  operatives  (stage  hands,  etc  ),  $101;  front  of  house,  $36.50;  • 
newspapers,  $40.25;  printing,  $90;  bill  posting,  $11;  police,  $6;  supers,  $9.25; 
properties,  $5.60;  sundries,  $11;  extra  carpenter,  $5.75.  For  that  week  the 
.fross  receipts  were  $1201.70.   No  star,  the  stock,  only.   The  week  of  Sept.  3, 
jl83C.  Edwin  Booth  began  a  four  weeks'  engagement.  The  receipts  for  that 
week  were:  Monday,  $478.30;  Tuesday,  $368;  Wednesday,  $437.65;  Thursday, 
,'$445.75;  Friday,  $513  15;  Saturday,  $339.20;  total,  $2582.05.  Mr.  Booth  received, 
j«8  his  share  of  the  six  performances,  $871.42.  The  companies'  salaries  for 
i  the  engagement  were  augmented  to  $547.50;  the  supers  to  $19.75.  Mr.  Booth's 
share  for  his  second  week  was  $1047.52.  The  stock  company  comprised  Law- 
irence  Barrett,  Dan  Satchell,  John  McCullough,  Harry  Langdon,  J.  A.  Smith, 
jFrank  Aiken,  W.  H.  Curtis,  W.  J.  LeMoyne,  Walter  Lennox,  J.  W.  Blaisdell, 
Walter  Bera,  etc.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Davenport,  Josie  Orton,  Oriana  Marshall,  Annie 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Sylvester  and  many  others,  and  all  for  the  small  sum  of  $547.50. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  Howard  was  about  $600,  including  admissions. 

"From  the  Journal-Diary  of  Wm.  Seymour:  In  the  winter  of  1873  (to  be 
exact  Dec.  15th),  Lawrence  Barrett,  after  a  disastrous  winter  in  New  Orleans, 
the  year  before,  began  his  travelling  tour  with  the  following  company: 

Salary 

John  W.  Norton  (Leading  Man)   $75 

Harry  Meredith  (Heavies)   50 

John  P.  Sutton  (1st  Old  Man)   40 

George  Morton  (Char,  and  2d  heavies)   30 

Frank  Oakes  Rose  (Juveniles)   40 

M.  B.  Curtis  (2d  Comedian)  1   30 

Walter  F.  Edwards  (2d  Old  Man  and  Resp.)   30 

John  Davis  (Utility  and  Property  Man)   20 

Wm.  Seymour  (1st  Low  Comedian  and  Stg.  Manager)   50 

Louise  Hawthorne  (Leading  Lady)   75 

I    Mrs.  H.  P.  Grattan  (1st  did  Woman)   45 

I    Josephine  (Mrs.  Robert)  Craig  (Juv.)    40 

I     Mrs.  L.  E.  Seymour  (2d  Old  and  Char.)   30 

!  $575 
I  "Tliomas  W.  Davey  (Mrs.  Fiske's  father)  was  our  manager,  and  ^Marcus 
K.  Mayer  our  advance  agent.  Our  repertory  consisted  of  12  plays — ranging 
pram  Hamlet  down  to  the  Man  o'  Airlie.  The  next  season,  with  a  slightly 
'^ijjsmented  company,  our  salary  list  was  $665.  And  our  season  opened  in 
©rand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Aug.  25,  1874,  and  closed  May  15,  1875,  at  Bridgeport, 
Ct,  during  which  time  we  travelled  13,677  miles,  not  going  further  West 
than  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  or  further  north  than  Minneapolis  and 
&t.  Paul." 


Mr.  William  Seymour,  writing  from  South  Duxbury  in  answer  to  a 
cent  query  propounded  by  Mr.  Philip  Hale  in  these  columns  as  to  salaries 
the  Boston  Museum  in  its  palmy  days,  and  as  to  salaries  received  by : 
Iwin  Booth,  Charles  Fechter,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Salvini  and  Mme.  Modjeska  j 
len  they  first  played  in  Boston,  shares  such  knowledge  as  he  has  of 
eatrical  ledger  secrets  of  those  days.  "I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  few 
;ms."  writes  Mr.  Seymour.  "I  did  know  the  salaries  of  the  many  companies 
which  I  was  the  stage  'director  or  manager,  but  I  kept  no  record  of 
lem  or  have  forgotten  most  of  them.  What  I  inclose  (the  lists)  are 
im  the  old  ledgers  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  when  my  father-in-law, 
;L.  Davenport,  was  the  manager  thereof,  1859-60;  and  my  journal  of 
tours  of  LawTcnce  Barrett,  1873-74-75.  His  was  one  of  the  first  travel- 
companies  to  tour  this  country,  without  scenery  or  properties,  and  each 
iber  of  the  company  furnished  his  or  her  individual  wardrobe. 
"When  Mr.  Jefferson  began  to  dictate  terms  he  asked,  and  received, 
a  performance.  When  I  produced  'King  Lear'  for  Jarrett  &  Palmer, 
oth's  Theatre,  New  York  city,  in  1876,  Lawrence  Barrett  (King  Lear), 
lived  $1000  per  week,  and  E.  L.  Davenport  (Edgar),  $500  weekly.  The 
ir  salaries  of  the  cast  scaled  from  $150  down  to  $25.  When  Mr.  Barrett 
leading  man  at  the  Boston  Museum,  1858,  his  salary  was  $38  weekly, 
ather  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Seymour,  were  Irish  comedian 
soubrette  at  the  Old  Howard,  under  Henry  Willards  management. 


home  so  e.xactly  that  Dolly  faints,  and 
next  day  begs  Dick  to  take  her  abroad. 
Joe,  however,  gets  Dick  out  of  the  house 
on  a  pretext  and  confronts  Dolly  with 
the  truth,  forcing  Jier  to  sign  a  paper 
relinquishing  all  property  and  marital 
rights  and  to  leave  the  house.  This  is 
not  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  a 
business-like  revolver — handled  in  a 
very  unbusiness-lilje  manner,  by  the 
way— and  Dick  learns  his  lesson,  while 
Joe  indulges  in  some  heavy  sentimental- 
izing. 

Mr.  Sherman,  holding  the  centre  of 
the  stage  for  a  good  two-thirds  of  the 
picture,  has  a  delightful  time  and  is 
frequently  amusing,  though  scarcely 
young  enough  for  the  part  he  assumes. 
He  pretends  to  be  half-tipsy  much  of 
the  time,  which  gives  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  mdulge  m  bibulous  ba- 
dinage, but  he  springs  his  climax  with 
excellent  effect.  Mae  Murray,  affected 
and  tiresome  as  ever,  trails  around  in 
gorgeous  dresses  and  prattles  Uke  the 
meandering  brook.  Edward  Martindel 
is  forced  to  be  excessively  platitudinous 
and  uxorious  as  tlic  unobservant  Dick 
but  a  small  role  is  pleasantly  handled 
by  Karen  Morley. 

The  double  headline  vaudeville  pro- 
gram boasts  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Kitty  Doner,  celebrated  male  imper- 
sonator, in  a  new  sketch  entitled  "The 
Little  Cobbler";  and  Eddie  Deas,  genial 
Negro  genius  of  jazz,  with  his  Holly- 
wood Inn  orchestra.  Also  on  the  bill 
are  Johnnie  Berkes  and  Vesta  E  Wal- 
lace, offering  their  new  skit,  "Who 
Started  This?":  Nelson  Clifford  and 
Mane  Marion  in  their  comedy  classi" 
•Just  Dumb";  and  Charles  Carrer  de 
luxe  trickster.  e.  L.  H. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"Honeymoon  Lane" 

An  all-talkmg  screen  comedv  adapted 
by  Barney  Sarecky  from  the  stage  play 
of  the  same  name  by  Eddie  Dowling- 
directed  by  William  James  Craft  and 
presented  by  Paramount  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 


'MoUier  Murphy   Ma,..  ,  a,.r 

|pi',',lm°n  ^"'^'•avia  .'.Armanri  Kaljz 

Aniold,,Bookstem  Lloyd  Whitlofk 

t!„f .  . ■  t>  Georsre  Kotson ai-os 

Rwf?-        •   Corliss  Palmer 

Eddie  Dowling  is  more  than  a  mere 
song  writer  or  author  of  simple  musical 
comedies.  He  is  a  bright  young  business 
man.  This  must  be  so,  since  he  has 
convinced  such  an  exalted  organization 
as  Paramount  that  his  former  stage 
piece,  "Honeymoon  Lane,"  would  make 
acceptable  screen  fare,  even  though  re- 
duced musically  to  one  song,  that  sugary 
little  ballad  bearing  the  same  title  as 
the  play  itself.  Mr.  Dowling  sings  this 
once  at  the  opening,  as  he  sits  in  a 
studio  automobile  and  mak?s  diffident 
love  to  Miss  Collyer.  Thereafter  one 
hears  no  more  tunes,  sees  no  prancing 
chorus.  Only  the  dialogue  and  action 
of  the  original  remain.  There  are  cer- 
tain musical  comedies  which  will  stand 
such  treatment  because  of  the  strength 
and  appeal  of  the  original  narrative. 
•Honeymoon  Lane"  Is  not  one  of  these. 
It  resolves  itself,  when  deprived  of 
choral  and  musical  decoration,  into  a 
very  crude  bit  of  writing,  combining 
some  specious  moralization  about  moth- 
erly mfluences  and  a  great  deal  of  slap- 
stick comedy  from  Ray  Dooley  as  an 
overgrown  rustic  hoyden  and  from  the 
Messrs.  Hatton  and  Kotsonaros  as  a 
pair  of  city  thieves  planted  in  a  run- 
down hotel  in  Florida.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  the  audience,  waitin"  pa- 
tiently for  a  chance  to  laugh,  is  re- 
warded by  a  particularly  ludicrous  bit 
of  low  comedy.  But,  as  a  whole,  "Honey- 
moon Lane"  is  a  pitiful  relict  of  its  for- 
mer stage  self. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the 
bromidic  story  related  by  Mr.  Dowlmg, 
that  of  a  young  gambler  who  plays 
straight  to  win  the  love  of  the  niece  of  a 
crooked  gambler  and  is  aided  in  his 
efforts  by  "Mother''  Murphy,  owner  of 
the  Hope  Springs  'Hotel,  and,  inci- 
dentally, by  visitmg  royalty  in  the  per- 
son of  the  King  of  Bulgi-avia  and  by 
one  Rothsteln,  a  New  York  gambler 
whoni  "Mother"  Murphy  restores  to 
health  by  her  maternal  ministrations, 
but  more  potently  bj  her  famous  cherry 
pies  and  the  tonio  qualities  of  Hope 
Springs  water,  ivdss  Carr  plays  the 
mother  in  routine!  fashion,  and  Mr. 
Kaliz  is  amusing  as  the  King,  who  mas- 
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querades  as  Mr.  Antonio  and  gets  lots 
of  fun  out  of  the  lark.  Ray  Doolsy 
scratches  herself  industriously,  indulges 
in  baby  talk  and  clowns  it  to  the  limit. 
Of  the  others  there  is  nothing  specific 
to  say.  We  still  think  that  '•Honeymoon 
Lane"  Is  a  pretty  tune.         W.  E.  G. 

r.ARK 

"Mother  and  Son"  \ 
An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
from  a  storj'  by  Wellyn  Totman;  di- 
rected by  J.  P.  McCarthy  and  presented 
by  Monogram  Pictures  with  the  follow- 
ing cast:  .  „ 

•  KTiro"  Lil    Clara  Kimball  Touus 

;-ff  Paylon.  her  son    Brii<e  V\;i!ion 

,p  Connors    (.ordon  w  ooil 

•Murine  Winfleld    Mildrc-d  Golden 

Mr.  Winfielrt   -  -Joh"  WlioU 

I,imc«c.n    Ernest  HiUiard 

Faro  "Dealer  '.V. .......  "■''?»"i''oat"  /inio" 

V  Broker    Thoma.s  A.  Ci  rran 

\.  Barker    '  Cheyenne"  Mussellman 


K!-^h;ird  Grant. 
Mar.'orio  Wesl... 
Harbaru  Grant  .  . . 
Tummy  Ofcood. . . 
Kev.  Hastiiiga.  . . . 

Aunt  Massrie  

Gordon  Kkh  

Spencer  Wilson. 


Lillian  Payton,  known  to  the  Nevada 
of  1910  as  "Faro"  Lil,  has  invested  the 
money  made  from  a  gambling  house  in 
safe  securities  which  will  psrmit  her 
and  her  only  son,  Jeff,  to  live  comfort- 
ably. For  21  years  she  is  happy  and 
her  boy  grows  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
meeting  wealthy,  attractive  people  and 
eventually  falling  in  love  with  Maurme 
Winfield,  daughter  of  a  shady  broker, 
who  makes  money  out  of  ether  peo- 
ple's bad  luck  on  the  stock  exchange. 
Without  warning,  the  market  cra.shcs 
and  Lil  finds  herself  cleaned  out.  With 
the  help  of  Joe  Connors,  an  old  sweet- 
heart, she  returns  to  Nevada,  where 
c'ambling  has  now  been  legalized,  and 
opens  new  gamblmg  rooms,  calling  the 
place  "Helldorado."  Out  to  Reno  come 
;  Winfield  and  his  daughter,  with  Jeff, 
I  the  latter  being  completely  ignorant  of 
the  way  his  mother  makes  a  livmg 
'winfield  breaks  the  news  to  htm,  and 
Jeff  begins  to  turn  against  Lil.  To  cure 


Bayard  VelUer;  directed  by  W.  S.  Van 
Dyke  and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  with  the  following  cast: 

.Lionel  Barrymore 
Kay  Francis 

 JIadse  Kvans 

.  .William  Bakewell 
.  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
PoUv  Moran 
■J. '.".Alan  Mowbray 
.  Forrester  Harvey 

;,  ^':^"aJr^.Vh    Charles  Crockett 

Sar,^^^S^coU.V.V.V^. . . . Henry  Barrows 

Bayard'  Veiller  has  shown  that  it  can 
be  done  that  the  same  brand  of  hokum 
w^ich  haf  stood  by  him  so  staunchly  m- 
his  plays  for  the  stage  can  be  employed 
with  like  success  on  the  screen.  We 
^e  the  word  hokum  in  this  instance 
i^th  more  than  ordinary  respect  as 
1  defining  the  skilful  application  of  suie- 
'  nre  expedients,  situations  and  solutions, 
j  iregardPess  of  their  age,  to  the  meduun 
'  in  hand.    Thanks  to  Mr.  Van  D>ke s 
■  atoost    scholarly    H-^ection    to  some 
excecdinglv    impressive  photograpny, 
'and  TliLcI  Barrymore's  superb  per- 
Iformance  in  the  leading  role,  Guilty 
1  Hands,"  should  prove  one  of  the  out- 
'  ftanding  hits  of  the  new  cmema  sea- 
ton    It  is  one  of  those  pictures  wh  ch 
e^ily  might  be  deemed  worth  seeing 
twice,  in  order  to  pick  up  certam  phases 
which  have  escaped  a  first  view. 
MX.  veiller  is  expert  in  planting  ideas 


ed,  amusing,  occasionally  fiiovihe,  ana 
only  just  a  little  bit  too  obviously 
"smart."  None  the  less,  it  remains  es- 
sentially a  stage  production  rather  than 
a  cinematic  triumph,  for  there  is  lit- 
tle action  and  an  abundance  of  con- 
versation— witty  conversation,  of  cour,se, 
but  static  conversation  Inevitably.  The 
film  wUl  amuse  the  more  fastidious 
motion-picture  lover,  but  our  guess  is 
that  it  will  seem  too  quiet  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  demand  lots  of  excite- 
ment. We  enjoyed  it  greatly  for  the 
ease  and  the  nonchalance  of  the  story, 
for  the  Informality  of  the  atmosphere 
and  for  the  acting  of  Ina  Claire  and 
Robert  Williams  in  particular,  not  to 
mention  the  excellent  supporting  cast. 

Sara  Jaflrey  loves  Bill  Truesdale,  who 
describes  himself  as  "the  great  lover," 
Bill  loves  Evie  Lawrence,  and  the  en- 
gaging Johnnie  Coles  loves  Sara.  The 
story  gains  impetus  whan  Evie  throws 
'  Bill  over  In  order  to  marry  Lyman  Pat- 
terson for  his  money,  and  Bill  marries 
Sara  on  the  rebound.  During  their 
hone};moon  in  Paris,  Bill  encounters 
Evie  once  more  and  finds  her  almost 
as  fascinating  as  before.  Immediately 
they  start  a  flirtation  which  leaves  Sara 
desperate  and  humiliated.  Back  in 
America,  this  state  of  things  goes  on. 
until  Sara  in  desperation  Implores  Bill 
to  love  her  and  to  cease  making  her 
i  so  miserable.    He,  of  course,  with  mas 


Jeff  of  gambling,  Lll  tells  Joe  to  cleari  \ 
him  out,  only  to  have  the  boy  lie  to  ( 
her  about  his  losses.  Fate  at  last  puts 
Winfield  where  Lil  wants  him:  he  is 
under  the  necessity  of  winning  a  large 
sum  immediately  or  losing  everything 
he  had  previously  won  on  the  market. 
He  fails  to  win,  tries  to  commit  suicide, 
and  the  full  truth  comes  out.  Lil  re-| 
gains  the  affection  of  her  son,  who  at 
last  recognizes  her  true  worth. 

Clara  Kimball  Young  heads  the  cast 
of  "Mother  and  Son,"  a  Clara  Kimball 
Young  looking  slim,  handsome  and  vi-^ 
vacious.  Her  work,  as  one  has  every- 
right  to  expect  from  so  experienced  an 
actress,  is  vigorous,  reasonably  varied 
and  often  interesting,  causing  one  to 
regret  the  curious  lameness  of  the  dia- 
logue and  the  overstrained  melodrama  j 
of  many  cf  the  situations  in  which  she  ; 
;  finds  herself.  One  can  t  help  wishmg 
I  that  the  director  had  made  more  of 
ithe  contrast  between  the  Nevada  of 
11910  and  that  of  1931— evidently  the; 
spectator  was  supposed  to  consider  the; 
first  a  hale,  hearty  and  primitive  spot; 
in  contrast  to  the  mad  and  artificial; 
recklessness  of  the  present  day  when 
divorces  can  be  picked  off  the  tree  like 
ripe  fruit  and  gambling  is  merely  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  somethmg  not 
to  regained.  Most  of  the  action  passes 
in  the  Nevada  of  today,  and  there  la 
much  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  stock- 
market  gambling  and  other  sorts.  Other 
parts  in  the  film  are  handled  acceptably 
by  Bruce  Warren,  as  Jeff,  Gordon  Wood, 
as  Joe,  and  Mildred  Golden,  as  Mau- 
rine.— E.  L.  H. 


in  hypnotizing  his  aud^^ence  rkusel"  to  "see  wfTat 

m  the  improbable.    He  ^ouiQ  ^   ^  driving  at.    Sara,  furious  at  her 

believe  that  a  pretty  girl  w^^^  weakness,  and  seL'-abasement,  is 

SrougwTp   c\r\S  V;^^  -  ^'^^ 

fathfr  could  suddenly  throw  over  a 
nice  youth  and  agree  to  marry  a  man 
more  than  twice  her  age  and  known  to 
be  a  beast  with  women.  Accepting 
that  premise  as  logical,  he  has  the  girl  s 
father,  Richard  Grant,  a  former  dis- 
trict-attorney who  had  sent  50  men  to 
the  electric  chair  and  who  as  a  crimmai 
lawyer  subsequently  had  saved  many 
more  from  that  same  chair,  demon- 
Srate  in  dramatic  fashion  his  frequently 
voiced  assertion  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances murder  is  justifiable,  and 

also  that  it  is  possible  kill  a,  person,  -^--^--^^-^  fulfilYed.  '  Miss  Claire 'makes 
and  escape  <if  fction     It  is  in  tnen  ^  h  understandable,  lovable 

development  of  this  dual  mem^^^^  moreover,   despite  her  very 

Luthof  oY'^-'WUhirmrL^w^-'^-T^^  moments    of  disillusionment. 


brought  to  her  senses  when  she  sees 
Johnnie,  on  his  knees  before  her,  beg- 
ging for  her  love.  She  realizes  that 
love  has  made  her  small  and  foolish, 
that  she  has  humiliated  herself  for 
nothing.  Though  still  loving  Bill,  she 
tells  him  that  she  needs  him  no  longer, 
that  she  has  learned  her  lesson  and  is 
getting  a  divorce.  In  the  end  Bill  fol- 
lows her  to  Paris  and  they  decide  to 
make  another  effort. 

After  Ina  Claire's  brilliant  success  In 
"The  Royal  Family,"  it  was  only  natural 
to  expect  another  fine  performance  in 
'Rebound."    For  the  most  part,  one's 


ThYrteenth  .Chair,"  and  ''The  Trial  of 
Marv  Dugan,"  concerns  himself.  Piays 
dealing  with  the  more  intricate  phases 
of  crime  always  have  been  Mr.  Veiller  s 
forte.    He  has  dressed  them  invariably 
with  pungent,  natural  dialogue,  led  up 
to  his  climaxes  with  a  wizards  skUl, 
and  revealed  rar?  inventiveness  in  more 
than  one  dramatic  dilemma.    That  he 
has  been  able  to  transplant  to  his  first 
ccreen  play  that  same  technique  which 
brought  him  fame  and  fortune  m  the 
legitimate  theatre  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  screen  in  general.  _  „„f!vo 
Mr  Barrymore  dominates  the  entire 
ran  cf  the  picture  by  personality  and 
performance.    Only  an  actor  who  has 
mastered  every  trick  and  shade  of  his 
profession  could  endow  Richard  Grant 
with  such  human  qualities.    His  voice, 
his  facial  play,  'his  graphic  pajitomime, 
his  flawless  delivery  of  the  most  exact- 
ing speeches  are  enlisted  to  ^sure  a 


The  camera  man  did  not  treat  her  anj 
too  kindly,  nor  were  all  her  costume; 
well  chosen,  but  these  handicaps  mat- 
ter surprisingly  little,  in  view  of  hei 
excellent  acting.  To  our  mmds,  the 
gem  of  the  production  was  Robert  Will- 
iams as  Johnnie  Coles,  a  character 
which  he  played  in  the  stage  produc- 
iton  as  well.  He  shows  us  a  sensitive, 
charming,  affectionate  boy,  hiding  his 
feelings  beneath  flippant  cynicisms.  The 
moment  when  Johnnie  goes  on  his 
knees  to  Sara  was  the  l^fgh  point  of 
the  picture,  and  it  roused  genuine  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Williams  may  be  a  new- 
comer to  films,  but  he  will  probably 
be  old  and  gray  before  they  let  him  go. 
Robert  Ames  is  a  satisfactory  Bill,  and 


any,  of  course,  .e...^ — ^  ^ 
snubs  him  continually  and  Is  extrem. 
ly  rude,  even  when  he  gets  her  a  pos-i- 
tlon  that  means  an  introduction  int' 
high  society.  There  is  also  a  buddiiv 
author,  Nicky  Amory,  whom  Stephan\ 
turns  down,  although  she  really  love: 
,  him,  to  marry  a  gilded  youth,  CharU 
i  Carter.  In  general,  you  will  gather,  sh' 
behaves  in  a  thoroughly  snobbish  an(i 
disagreeable  fashion,  lying  about  hci 
parents  and  ignoring  her  old  friend. 
Having  spent  a  night  with  Carter,  sn. 
tells  him  the  truth,  and  he,  of  course 
suggests  a  trip  to  Paris  without  bene 
fit  of  clergy,  only  to  be  slapped  in  th 
face.  Stephany,  having  learned  her  le.' 
son,  goes  back  to  work,  and  before  Ion 
we  see  her  reunited  to  Nicky,  a  recon 
ciliation  brought  about  by  the  anftcli 
Mr.  Meyer,  whom  Stephany  at  last  roe 
ognizes  as  her  father.  In  other  wore!- 
the  little  girl  eats  her  cake  and  geu; 
an  even  better  one  besides. 

This  picture,  the  first  one  made  by  I 
Constance  Bennett  during  her  summe: 
vacation  at  the  Warner  Brothers  st  i- 
dios,  will  probably  be  a  great  succc.v' 
Miss  Bennett  wears  her  usual  assort- 
ment of  beautiful  clothes  and  talks  in 
her  usual  off-hand   manner.  Havinc: 
learned  something  about  emotional  rr 
straint  she  is  also  improving  in  h 
dramatic  scenes.  So  far  as  the  portra  \ 
al  of  character  Is  concerned,  we  great] 
prtf erred  the  work  of  Miss  Bennett 
father,  Richard  Bennett,  who  was  act 
ing  before  she  was  bom  and  hen  rr 
might  well  be  expected  to  know  mor 
about  it  than  she  does.  His  part  is  ve: 
lachrymose  and  the  producers  endow-ii 
him  with  a  disfiguring  nose  tliat  is  cer- 
tainly not  his  own,  but  he  is  sincere, 
sympathetic,  even  lovable.  Ben  Lyon  Is 
very  likable  as  Nicky  Amory,  described 
as  "tliat  scribbling  chap,"  but  the  so- 
called  "society  people"  cultivated  by  the 
ambitious  heroine  are  pretty  bad. 

.  E.  L.  H. 

UPTOWN  OLYMPIA  j 
"Young  as  You  Feel" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
bv  Edwin  Burke  from  the  stage  play 
bv  George  Ade,  entitled:  "Father  and 
the  Boys";  directed  by  Frank  Borzagc 
and  presented  by  Fox  with  the  foUow- 

i"e?,^ef  Moorehouse  '  Will  Rogers 

S!?/i^^^'o^ehouse'.'.-.-.-.-.:V.V  Donald  Dm 

Mr.  Marley   ^         ,,,.ilc  Browne 

Dorothy  Groeson    RosaHe  Rnv 

Rose  Gregson   •••  c  '  Henry  Gordon 

Lamson  .......    inhn  T  Mitimv 

Colonel  Stanhope  ........  f%''^:^-^„'^^,,r.l 

Mvl?  nlnton ;:'.::...  Warcla  Harrr. 
Fleure^tes°HusbaAd'-.-   Gresovy  Gaye 
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Will   Rogers  twirls   a  mean  cane, 
juggles  an  opera  hat  dexterously  and 
struts  like  a  mmstrel  on  parade  in  this 
rejuvenated  tale  of  a  rejuvenated  meat 
packer  in  Chicago.  He  may  not  play 
the  role  of  old  Lemuel  Morehouse  as 
Robert  Ames  is  a  sausiauum,  x.u^  <x.,^,  the  late  William  H.  Crane  Pl^yed  H, 
Myrna  Loy  makes  Evie  quite  attractive!  tack  in  1910,  but  it  must  be  cons  aereu 
enough  to  explain  his  aberrations.  Other,  that  few  of  the  present-day  movie^pa- 


members  of*  the  cast,  notably  Hedda 
Hopper  and  Louisp  Closser  Hale,  wer 
quite  satisfactory.  E.  L.  H. 


METROPOLITAN 


FINE  ARTS 

Owing    to    insistent    demand    frepi  i 
those  who  failed  to  see  "Sous  les  Toit^  ; 
de  Paris"  during  its  earlier  showinss 
:tt  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  the  manage- 
ment of  that  house  has  decided  to  cf- 
I  fer  it  once  more  as  feature  attraction 
j  for  the  current  week.  This  lisht-heart^d 
I  and  amusin?  comedy,  with  its  plet  ^- 
iiicr  incidental  music  and  clever  camera 
I  work,  is  probably  the  most  successful 
1  iTcnch  picture  ever    shown    in    tl  is 
country.    Made  unior  the  direction  ri 
Kene  Clair,  an  imag  native  young  <  i- 
rector  who  knows  how  to  make  h:s 
camera  tell  the  ston,'  without  undue 
di  pendence  on  the  dialogue,  the  picture 
tells  the  simplest  sort  of  stoiY  about 
two  French  youths  who  love  the  same 
f;iitatious  girl  and  have  mild  adven-: 
tiires  trying  to  win  her  favors.  The:. 
Paris  we  see  Is  the  Paris  of  the  lower,, 
classes;   neither  the  apaciie  nor  the 
tourist  sections.    Albert   Prehjean,  a 
ciebonair  plaver  frequently  resembling  | 
Chevalier,  takes  the  leading  role,  and; 
Oihers  in  the  cast  are  Pola  lUery  andj 
Edmond  Grjville. 


memorable ''chrrlcterization.  eyes 
speak  volumes  when,  just  after  Grant 
has  slain  Gordon  Rich,  the  faughterl 
informs  him  that  because  of  a  certain  ^  ^    ,  . 

incident  she  had  decided  not  to  go  ^n  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
through  with  the  marriage.  And  when  charles  Kenyon  and  Raymond  Grif- 
?a%a|e^'"c^oTvic?s"KryXnc^.M^^^  from  the  story  by  Harriet  Henry 
discarded  mistress,  of  the  murder,  he  gj^j^j^jj  "Jackdaw's  Strut";  directed  by 
rises  to  histrionic  heights  too  seldom  |  ^^^^  ^^d  presented  by  Warners 

observed  on  either  screen  or  stage,  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  Relieve  that 
here  Is  the  greatest  of  the  Barrymores. 

The  other  players  are  of  minor  con- 
sequence,- Kay  IPrancis  haymg  the  most 
difficult  task  of  registering  suspicion 
Sorror  and  anguish  through  most  of  the 
action.  Miss  Evans  plays  the  abnormal 
daughter  prettily,  and  Mr.  Mowbray  s 
pro^rly  nervous  as  the  Ubertlne  who  is 
about  to  be  killed^^   W.E.G. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Rebound" 


with  the  following  cast: 

Stephany  Dale  Constance  Bennett 

Nick  Amory   •  •  •  •  ^en  Lyon 

Dav»  Meyer    Richard  Bennett 

The  Mother    Dorothy  Peterson 

Charles  Carter.  Jr   Raymond  Milland 

Carter   Sr   ^  Arthur  btuart  Hull 

NataU'e  Ransome...'.  ^.^^f  Madison 

Mrs.  Chauncey   Maude  Eburnc 

Mrsi  Sprig   Clara  BlandicK 


If  there  are  many  more  pictures  with 
heroines  no  better  than  they  should  l>e, 
we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  has  been  a  rebellion  among 
iKuuuii^  screen  fans.  "Bought,'.'  now  showing  at 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  is  another  o£ 
u  «nrt,.»  Jackson  from  the  play  of  the  series.  The  fact  that  it  is  better 
by  Horace  ogden  than  most  is  due  to  various  thmgs, 

!  the   same   name   by   Donaia   uga«  |  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

St«wart-  directed  by  Edward  H.  <jru-j         Tji^viov.^  Rpnnpt.t.  even  at  times  to 
fith  and  presented  by  RKO  Pathe  with 
the  following  cast: 

Ina  Claire 

J^ara   '_  .Roherl  Ames 

''■'I    Myrna  Loy 

HV<lda  Hopper 
Robert  Williams 
.Hale  Hamilton 


LOEWS  STATE 

"Guilty  Hands" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted  i 
^om  the  story^of  the  same  name  by  J 


Eyin  . . 
J.iz   .  . 

Johnnie  „^„_  ^,  

I.yman  Walter  Walker 

^Jr-  •'."'LTi; :'"':ti)u'ise  dosser  Halo 

Mrs.  Jaflrey  Leigh  Allen 

Les  

I    Not  since  "HoUday"  has  a  play  been 

^fthe  RKO  Keith 'Theatre  -Riis  may 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Edwai'd  H.  Griffith  directed  both  stories 
and  directed  them,  f^thermore,  wi.h 
notable  success.  If  ' ,Re^™f JJ^t 
niiltfi  UD  to  "Holiday,"  the  fault  must, 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Playwright, 
mnald  Ogden  Stewart.  For ''ReM 
I  as  it  comes  to  the  screen  is  a  clever 
IfrothUy  entertaining  comedy,  well  act- 


and  Richard  Bennett,  even  at  times  to 
that  of  the  pulchritudinous  Constance 
Bennett,  and  the  plausible,  if  not  pre- 
cisely imaginative,  direction  of  Archie 
Mayo.  There  are  no  twists  to  the  plot 
•  that  can  not  be  guessed  several  reels  in 
'  advance,  and  the  greatest  suspense  is 
derived  from  wondering  what  variety  ol 
fashionable  gown  the  heroine  will  don 
next.  We  should  like  to  go  on  record 
with  the  statement  that  Miss  Bennett 
actually  slaps  a  young  man  m  the  face 
for  making  a  dishonorable  proposal  to 
her  and  does  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
honest  conviction  and  not  a  single  tear. 

Stephany  Dale,  whose  parents  were 
never  married,  has  the  very  definite 
ambition  to  win  a  rich  husband  and 
those  comforts  which  have  been  denied 
her  through  poverty.  She  is  assisted  in 
her  upward  climb  by  David  Meyer,  whose 
interest  in  her  Is  easily  _explamed  by 


trons"ever'"heard  of  .^r.  Crane,  while 
everybody  knows  Will  Rogers.  If  he 
chcJ^sei  to  pitch  his  comedy  at  a  moie 
rakish  tilt  he  is  well  within  his  lights. 
W  Ade  himself,  the  Ring  Lardner 
and  George  S.  Kaufman  of  his  day, 
p?oba?ly  would  be  able  to  laugh  at  he 
Rogers  portrait  of  the  man  whose  life 
wal  ruled  by  dyspej^ia  pUls  until  a  pert 
French  girl  entered  therein  and  gave 
him  a  new  viewpoint  on  existence 

The  adapters  have  changed  a  few 
names    but  otherwise  have  held  with 
commendable  fidelity  to  the  original 
storv  Of  course  there  were  no  trans- 
continental airplanes  in  197' t«t  screen 
nlavs  above  all  thmgs  must  keep  up  to 
Lemuel  Morehouse  had  two  «.ns 
Tom  went  in  for  society  stuff,  dances 
art  which  was  apt  to.  be  spunoi^-  He 
paid  $20,000  for  an  indented  slab  oi 
^tone  which  protested  at  ^e  f  g  labelej 
"Death  of  a  Fawn."  Billy,  sturdier  was 
a,  eolf  addict.  Neither  cared  for  the 
melt  Backing   business,  though  they 
were  fir^  members.  When  Tom  staged 
an  unveiling  party,  old  Lemuel  met 
Fleurette,  engaged  as  a  smgei.  as  sne 
was  changing  her  clothes  in  h^  ^d 
room,  quite  innocently  of  course.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  ludicrous  scenes  in 
fhe  Dicture.  Fleurette  liked  Lemuel  at 
once  and  he  liked  her  because  she  was 
S   wUling  to  talk.    I^muel  never 
hid  any  one  to  talk  to  him,  not  even 
at  breakfast,  his  most  f^P'^^f'f^'^'^l 
She  persuades  him  to  step  out,  to  show 
Ws  boys  something.  He  suddenly  bursts 
forth  hi  sartorial  splendor  akm  to  that 
of  a  racetrack  tout,  sported  a  cane,  kept 
awav  from  his  office,  had  the  boys  and 
old  MarTy  worried.  The  boys  buckled 
down  to  work,  though,  and  mean  tmie 
°pli  in  love  with  two  pretty  southeu 
■glris  up  on  a  visit.  They  chased  Lemuel 
to  Colorado,  where  he  had  trapped  a 
swindleTwho  would  fleece  Fleurette  in 
a  realty  transaction.  After  an  unfounded 
blackmail  scare,  involving  Fleurette  am' 
her  newly  arrived  husband,  Lemuel  tolo 
the  Soys  to  carry  on  ^^hile  he  proceed  c 
to  Paris,  taking  his  new  friends  and  old 
Marley,  decked  out  with  a  toupee,  along 
vith  him. 
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Xlie  Xrieatre 


idUH  %■%  By  WILLIAM  E.  GREENOUGH  ^  ^ 

In  recent  yews,  chiefly  because  ot  the  national  Importance  attached,  often 
undeservedly,  to  certain  products  of  the  Hollywood  studios,  our  theatres  have 
been  put  to  strange  uses,  have  housed  odd  entertainment.  One  theatre  In 
paiticular  might  be  cited  as  governed  by  such  a  fluctuating  policy  that, 
though  E.  H.  Sothern  once  appeared  there  in  a  revival  ot  "Lord  Dundreary" 
[  and  though  It  has  sheltered  more  than  one  musical  comedy,  revue  or  melo- 
di'ama,  one  is  continually  in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  as  a 
"legitimate"  theatre  or  a  motion  picture  resort.  A  second  theatre,  one  of 
the  most  honorable  in  theatrical  traditions  and  always  one  of  the  m9st 
popular,  has  been  threatened  more  than  once  with  loss  of  good  reputation 
by  the  utilitarian  policies  of  the  New  York  agencies  controlling  i.st  bookings, 
l^ast  season,  for  instance,  it  suffered  heavily  through  lack  of  "straight" 
dtti'actions,  was  dark  week  after  week,  re-opened  to  a  magician  or  to  a 
long  awaited  silent  picture,  perhaps  the  last  of  the  old  order.  A  third 
ttieatre,  ot  minor  importance  and  difficult  to  find,  has  been  dumping 
ground  of  the  odds  and  ends  and  discards  from  New  York  and  way  stations. 

In  the  minds  of  local  theatre-goers,  certain  houses  can  be  catalogued 
with  fair  accuracy,  because  these  houses  have  consistently  followed  a  certain 
tend.  At  the  Colonial  and  the  Shubert  theatres,  for  instance,  we  expect 
elaborate  revues  or  musical  comedies  and  operettas  done  on  a  large  scale. 
At  the  Wilbur  or  the  Tremont  one  should  find  what  are  called  the  intimate 
comedies,  with  or  without  music,  with  small  casts.  So  fixed  is  the  status 
©r  the  Plymouth  that  to  encounter  there  any  enertainment  requiring  an 
orchestra  would  tax  creduUty.  The  Professional  Players  and  the  type  of 
attractions  booked  there  previously  have  aided  in  this  situation.  Yet  of 
all  these  theatres,  named  or  unnamed,  only  the  Shubert  may  be  said  to 
merit  definite  listing  as  one  which  has  held  without  any  major  deviation 
from  a  fixed  policy  as  to  the  nature  of  its  offerings  from  season  to  season. 
Quite  likely,  if  any  defence  of  lapses  from  such  fixed  policies  seemed  neces- 
sary, the  booking  offices  in  New  York  would  retort  that,  given  more  ample 
supply,  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  each  theatre  to  its  specific  type;  and  that, 
conditions  being  as  they  are,  we  are  lucky  to  see  any  kind  of  a  play  in  any 
sort  ot  a  theatre.  Well,  the  "Save  Our  Stage"  movement  is  now  on.  Per- 
haps the  season  of  1931-32  will  bring  stabilization  and  prosperity  to  the 
theatre,  as  to  other  industries. 

Evidently  some  such  thoughts  have  perplexed  Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.   Referring  to  the  re-opening  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  with  "Grand  Hotel,"  he  asks:  "Is  it  desirable  for  a  theatre  given 
-ver  for  a  period  of  years  to  musical  plays  or  revues  to  switch  over  and 
ecome  a  theatre  for  straight  drama,  or  vice  versa?    In  this  particular  in- 
tance  I  imagine  that  the  reason  why  the  manager  has  altered  his  original 
ntention  of  staging  "Grand  Hotel"  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  and  an- 
ounced  that  it  will  instead  be  given  at  the  Adelphi  is  mainly  economic. 
"The  production  of  "Grand  Hotel"  will  most  certainly  be  an  expensive 
one    From  the  very  nature  of  the  work  it  is  bound  to  be  elaborate  and 
-ostly   and  it  is  therefore  desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  theatre  in  which  it  is  given  should  be  considerable.  The 
-t  James  is  not  a  small  theatre.  Its  approximate  seating  capacity  amounts 
to  over  1200    The  Adelphi  is  over  1500  and  four  rows  of  extra  stalls  are, 
i  am  told,  occasionally  added.   Assuming  the  piece  plays  to  capacity,  this 
difference  on  eight  performances  would  mean  a  considerable  mcrease  in 

^halevei^special  advantages  there  may  be  in  this  particular  Instance, 
I  am  not  in  favor,  generally  speaking,  of  the  random  haphazard  policy  m 
ir^ucUon  that  alt?nds  so  many  of  our  better-class  houses.  T^.ere  can 
to  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  is  an  advantage  to  a  theatre  as  it  is  to  a 
"LTness  to  hTve  a  fixed,  constant,  and  definite  policy  i--/]>-J  no 
deviation  ever  occurs.  A  house  given  over  to  farce  «^ ./^^  ^he  Aldwych^ 
Sres  a  reputation  for  that  class  of  work,  and  mevitably  develops  a 
ffiele  of  folk  interested  in  that  form  of  entertainment.  The  public  like. 
iTtaow  roughly  the  sort  of  thing  it  is  going  to  be  offered.  In  my  view 
t^^heatre  has'suffered  considerably  from  the  P-<=;f  -^^^^.J^^^"^,  J 
™d  flourished  during  the  war-time  period  of  "^^^S  he  firs  theatre  ^^^a^^ 
^Mehted  itself  for  whatever  play  came  along,  no  matter  what  its  charactei 

%'1'm  a  firm  believer  in  fitting  the  play  to  the  theatre  every  time_  A 

rK,n  M™'.^  =£££'  fHt-: 

"It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  theat  e  "^^"^^er  to  give  ^^^^  ^ 

acter  to  the  playhouse  under  his  ^^^^^f^l'^'^X^^;^^^ 
nd  decorated  by  him  with  f  dwiduality  and  a  note  that  pe^so  y^^^^^^^ 
the  place  with  his  own  character  aJ»d  ideals  but  he 

pursue  a  line  of  conduct  in  ^%  P'-°^"^^'°^^^^\"^,re   one  id^^^ 
todividuality  and  give  it  a  specific  ^"f.".""'f,^^^ii  the  mass,  are  a  dread- 
With  himself.  I  think  our  P^^f '^3^^^  to  Tlegance,  comfort, 
lul  lot  of  buildings,  constructed  without        "ff/*^,  ^^^'^^eeptions,  and, 
wnvenience,  or  Individuality.   There  are,  ^J^^  ^'//^iry  much 

generally  considered,  theatrical  f-^f^^^^^  ^"ay  i  wol  p'll  dowir  and 
Setter  than  they  are  in  Pans,  ^ut  if  I  had  my  way  I  wo  P^^^ 
•&build  nine-tenths  of  the  London  ^^f^res  insist  in  eacn  ^^^^^ 
JLtoration  of  the  pit  and  the  ^^^J^^' ^^^^^^^^  ."ss^L  on  of  it  as  a  respon- 

the  public  mind  and  spirit  I  cannot  unde^and. 

By  cutting  the 
-1"  from  three  to  two  weeks,  Schwab  and  Mandel  have 


loSI^^^^^^  ?'Tn^rfSla12^e'w-eck?^^  thence  to  Mlant^ 
a.s  the  best  in  these  stage  P  ^f, "Communities  will  do  so.  Thc^refore  FhU 


THE  NOSE  AT  TABLE 

Gourmets  of  Paris  object  to  the  presence  of 
women  at  table  because  too  many  of  them  use 
perfumes,  whereas  the  nose  should  be  gratified 
at  dinner  only  by  the  savory  odors  of  the  dishes. 
"When  a  gourmet  eats  soup  he  desires  to  smeil 
the  odor  of  the  soup,  not  that  of  roses,  lilies  or 
violets."  These  disciples  of  Lucullus  should 
welcome  Mr.  Marinetti's  opinion  that  in  futurist 
cookery  flavor  and  curiosity  should  not  be  the 
only  stimulants  to  appetite.  "Each  kitchen  is 
to  have  its  'ozoniflcator'  that  will  spread  the 
savor  of  the  food  through  the  air  and  follow 
It  to  the  tables." 

The  disciples  would  also  agree  with  the  Ital- 
ian poet  and  eminent  futurist  that  speeches— 
"we  have  with  us"— should  be  abolished  at  din- 
ners; but  they  would  shudder  at  his  wish  that 
speeches  and  toasts  should  be  replaced  by  "deli- 
cate doses  of  poetry  with  ingredients  of  music"; 
nor  would  they  be  satisfied  with  food  that  can 
be  taken  with  the  fingers  or  "simply  aspirjd 
with  the  breath,"  though  Mr.  Marinetti  assures 
them  that  "one  mouthful  must  lift  the  guest 
into  the  third  heaven."  Why  not  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven?  Why  should  the  elevator  stop 
at  the  third  floor? 

The  odor  of  food  is  not  always  pleasant,  and 

one  welcomes  a  whiff  from  neighbor  at  table, 
the  delicately  scented  Euslacia  or  Adelaide  with 
her  suggestion  of  the  odor  di  femina.  Nor  in 
our  houses  and  apartments  is  there  often  need 
!  of  an  "ozoniflcator."  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  tur- 
nip, onions,  bacon;  certain  East  Indian  fruits; 
j  mutton  and  game  that  are  high  enough  to  suit 
'  the  epicure  ^  certain  fish  are  recognized  as  soon 
as  the  street  door  opens.  The  smell  of  cabbage 
ascends  the  stairway,  Invades  the  bedrooms  on 
the  top  floor.  Where  the  kitchen  is  in  the  base- 
ment, the  waiter  may  be  dumb,  but  it  is  elo- 
quently odorous.  As  for  the  accumulated  smells 
in  long  frequented  boarding  houses,  feeding 
troughs  for  undiscriminating,  wretched,  but 
ravenous  mortals— Balzac  described  them  for 
all  time  in  "Pere  Goriot." 

One  would  say  that  these  Parisian  gourmets 
might  object  to  the  presence  of  women  at  table 
because  they  distract  attention  that  should  be 
paid  solely  to  the  food.  Talk  should  be  limited 
to  "A  little  more,  thank  you";  "Try  this";  "I 
can  recommend  that."  Gobble,  gobble.  The 
word  "'gourmet"  is  often  a  euphemism  for 
"gourmand." 

In  these  days  of  frank  and  free  conversa- 
tion when  no  subject  is  unfit  for  ladies'  ears  or 
tongue,  an  anecdote,  a  jest  told  piquantly  by  a 
fair  table  companion  may  season  a  dish  that  is 
Imherently  flat,  tasteless,  unprofitable.  At  tables 
I  where  wine  is  no  longer  served,  the  smile,  th* 
Iperfume,  the  proximity  of  Mrs.  Golightly  may 
;be  more  intoxicating  than  burgundy,  cham- 
pagne or  any  "hot  juice  of  the  Tuscan  grape  " 
May  not  the  most  delightful  dinner  be  one  at 
which  the  male  is  unmindful  of  the  food  he 
eats? 


Never  pretending  to  be  any  great 
bucks' as  an  actor,  Mr.  Rogers  assumes 
I  dual  role  in  simple  yet  significant 
nanner.  As  the  rutted  dyspetic,  fed  by 
rule  and  clock,  he  rails  morosely  at 
k'itamins.  He  wears  plain  clothes  which 
po  not  fit  him,  pursti  his  features  into 
'Itroubled  lines.  He  fusses  and  scolds  and 
/lacks  decision.  As  the  new  Lemuel  he 
/patronizes   classy   tailors,  manicurists 
J  and  barbers,  smirks,  is  gallant  to  women, 
I  even  tries  to  dance  and  to  smoke  cigar- 
j  ettes.  Both  portraits  are  richly  deco- 
I  rated  with  Rogerian  humor.  Mr.  Little- 
field  as  Marley.the  querulous  partner; 
Mr.  Hurst  as  Lemuel's  fastidious  valet, 
and  Mr.  Dillaway  and  Mr.  Ray  as  the 
two  sons  deserve  special  rnention.  Pifi 
Dorsay  is  steadily  vivacious,  though 
prone  to  laugh  too  much.  Her  one  song, 
"The  Cute  Little  Things  You  Do,"  is  a 
catchy  bit  of  rhythm  which  you  will 
whistle  as  you  go  out.         W.  E.  G. 
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I  KEITH-BOSTON 
I "The  Run  Around" 

An  all-talking:  screen  comedy  based] 

on  the  story,  "Waiting  at  the  Church," 
I  by  Alfred  Jackson  and  Barney  Sarecky;! 

directed  by  William  Craft  and  presented 
[by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the  fol- 
I  lowing  cast:  [ 

i  F''")   Geoffrey  Krrrl 

I  KvcJyn   .  Mary  Brian! 

Howard    Johnny  Hiues 

Marify   Marie  Provost 

  Joseph  Cawthornel  I 

I  The  most  spectacular  attraction  at'  I 
(the  Keith-Boston  Theatre  this  week  is,i 
of  course,  the  personal  appearance  of' 
I  Edward  G.  Robinson,  justly  celebrated! 
portrayor  of  gangster  roles.  In  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  Mr.  Robinson,  how-i 
ever,  the  feature  picture  should  not  be] 
•  overlooked.  "The  Run  Around"  is  a  very' 
amusing  mild  little  comedy,  photo- 
graphed In  much  the  best  technicolor 
we  have  ever  seen  and  most  agreeably 
acted.  For  the  first  time,  skin  tones,  look 
almost  natural,  having  lost  that  dis- 
tressingly brick -red  hardness  that  has 
been  so  noticeable  In  the  majority  of 
pictures  filmed  in  color.  Green  trees  ^ 

are  a  natural  green  and  materials  have 
ceased  to  look  like  futuristic  exhibitions. 
In  short,  this  film  proves  conclusively 
that  technicolor  has  a  promising  future, 
if  it  continues  to  make  such  strides' 
forward.  ; 

Margy  and  Evelyn,  pretty  but  impe- • 
cunious  chorus  girls,  decide  that  the  | 
only  way  to  bolster  up  their  failing 
fmances  is  to  capture  a  millionaire 
Evelyn,  having  attracted  the  attention  i 
of  the  good-looking  Pred,  sets  out  to 
wm  him  by  new  methods.  She  won't  i 
take  jewelry,  she  won't  let  him  kiss ' 
her  good  night,  and  she  cooks  him  an 
excellent  Sunday  dinner.  Finally  she  in-  ' 
troduces  an  elderly  vaudeville  actop 
Lou,  as  her  father,  and  he  pretends  to 
believe  that  she  and  Fred  are  married 
Fred's  friends  get  suspicious  of  Lou' 
make  him  drunk  and  ask  him  too  many 
questions.    The  truth  comes  out,  but 
Fred's  little  plan  for  revenge  does  not 
materialize,  for  Evelyn  confesses  before  L 
I  the  'truniiA^-'up  wuuuuig  can  taJie  place, 
and  Fred  marries  her  in  good  earnest. 
I  Not  many  demands  in  the  way  of  act- 
ing are  made  upon  the  cast,  but  Mary 
Brian  and  Geoffrey  Ken-  handle  the 
romantic  leads  pleasantly,  while  Joseph 
Cawthorne  and  Marie  Prevost,  the  lat- 
ter considerably  over-weight  for  beauty, 
contribute  considerable  amusement.  Our 
private  opinion  is  that  Miss  Prevost  de- 
serves a  role  in  which  she  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  eat  every  other  minute. 

Mr.  Robinson,  America's  favorite 
criminal  actor,  received  an  uproarious 
welcome  from  the  audience  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  He  gives  an  amusing 
talk,  interspersed  with  scenes  from  his 
various  films:  "Smart  Money,"  "East  Is 
West,"  "A  Lady  to  Love"  and  "Little 
Caesar,"  about  the  manner  in  which  he  | 
fir.st  became  an  actor  of  gangster  parts. ' 
Up  to  the  time  that  "The  Racket"  was 
produced,  he  swears  that  he  played  only 
middle-aged  or  elderly  gentlemen,  with 
side  whiskers,  but  once  he  appeared  as 
Nick  Scarsi,  he  was  hailed  at  once  as 
the  ideal  "menace."  He  declares  that 
crime  doesn't  pay,  because  he  dreams 
about  his  parts  at  night  and  even  tried 
to  carry  his  film  manners  into  every- 
day life.  The  climax  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
brief  appearance  was  his  acting  of  the 
last  few  moments  of  "Little  Caesar," 
when  the  beaten  gangster  snarls  at 
Flaherty  over  the  telephone  for  sug-  i 
gesting  that  he  was  a  cowaxd. 

E.  L.  H. 


distracted.  One  moment  a  close-up  re  | 
veals  the  hero's  features  on  a  large 
scale-  the  next  moment  we  see  h"!},*'! 
a^fother  position,  suddenly  become  LUl- 
Dutian.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  we  , 
are  used  to  In  staged  musical  comedy. 
K  Is  hot  quite  fair  to  the  composer  or  , 

'°Howe?ef~dren  of  I>reams."  ac- | 
coXl  to  'its  mould.  Is  well  acted,  well  I 
sSng  and  for  the  greater  Part  apreeably 
recorded  Messrs.  Hammerstein  and 
RSmberg  '^called  to  Hollywood  to  write 

?«!e  Nights."  toSf^tZ' Tommy 
this  newer  piece.    Their  hero,  Toin^jy 
MelviUe  meets  Molly  Standing  during 
I  the  apple-picking  season.   Tommy  is  a 
reltless    youth,    Molly's    parents  are 
tfnerant  harvesters^  Just  a^  the  young 
folks  are  about  to  be  wed  by  a  justice 
of  thf  peace  Molly's  father  retunis 
very  druS,  to  confess  to  the  Ic^s  of 
'  $3400  which  the  orchard  owner  had  sent' 
hv  him  to  be  banked.    To  save  her 
fither  from  jail  Molly  adepts  the  ofler 
of  a  rich  widow,  prompted  by  "er  son, 
who  would  send  her  to  Eui'ope  for  voice 
culture     Molly  progresses  rapidly  to 
an  operatibdebut  in  New  York  is  pro- 
claimed in  other  cities  as  a  brilliant, 
artiSe  finally  reaches  California  agam  i 
with  her  now  very  smugly  pompous 
parents.    An  old  neighbohood  doctor,  | 
Joe  Thompson,  sensing  Molly's  unhapi- 
ness,   smuggles   her   from   her  hotel, 
eludes  her  teacher,  manager  and  rela- 
tives, and  drives  her  out  into  thej 
country,   again  bedecked  with  appiei 
blossoms.    Of  course  Molly  encounters 
Tommy,    quite    accidentally,    and  of^ 
course  she  renounces  her  art,  forgets, 
her  artistic  temperament,  and  elopes  j 
with  her  lover  on  the  front  seat  of  a| 
tiny  house  on  wheels.    It  is  all  very: 
pretty  and  very  sweet. 

Miss  Schilling  sings  splendidly,  both 
in  unpretentious  ballads  and  in  op-;, 
eratic  excerpts.  In  fact,  though  Paul, 
Gregory  is  the  better  known  vocalist, 
his  share  in  the  story  is  much  less  1 
exacting;  a  pity,  for  his  is  a  resonant  ^ 
dramatic  tenor  voice.  Mr.  Wuinmger  , 
who  one  learns  is  preparing  to  return 
to  the  stage,  plays  the  wise  old  doctor } 
amusingly.    w.  E.  Lt.  | 

FINE  ARTS 
"Die  Privatsekretaerin" 

An  all-talking  German  comedy  ,  pic- 
ture? story  by  P^anz  Schultz;  mus  c  b^ 
Paul  Abraham;   durected  by  wiUiam 
Siele,  produced  in  Germany  and  pre- , 
sented  by  Greenbaum-Emelka  with  the 

followmg  cast:  R,„,te  Mueller 

V.lma   Focrsler  ?^"^Lns  ThfmL 

ArvaJ,  the  banR  turecvor  i-pUv  Bressart 

HaseK  a  bank  clerk  ....... . Fel;-  ^HfJ^, 

Ho^seMairon-:...  Gertrude  WoUe 


She  loves" '  hfift— VUma-Cmderella,  com- 
pletely disillusioned  as  she  thinks,  Is 
packing  her  bag  to  go  home,  when  Ar- 
via  comes  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 
-    This  pleasant  little  fable  Is  delight- 
fully acted.    Renate  Mueller  does  ex- 
cellent work  as  the  romantic  Vilma, 
showing  genuine  dramatic  and  comedy 
'  talent,  along  with  a  pretty  face,  and  a 
;  pleasant  singing  voice.    Hans  Thimlg, 
;  member  of  the  famous  German  family 
lof  actors,  enjoys  himself  greatly  as  the 
humorous    bank    director    and  could 
teach  Hollywood  some   lessons  along 
the  line  of  well-tailored  clothes  for 
men.   Felix  Bressart  contributes  an  ex- 
cellent caricature  of  the  well-meaning, 
blundering  Hasel,  with  his  passion  for 
music  and  his  devotion  to  Vllma,  and 
the  fat  pompous  Klapper  is  well  played 
by  Ludwlg  Stoessel.  E.  L.  H. 

PARK 

"The  Lady  from"  Nowhere" 

An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
from  a  story  by  Barney  Gerard  and 
Adrian  Johnson;  directed  by  Richard 
Thorpe  and  presented  by  Chesterfield 
with  the  following  cast: 

Marion   A'Jee  D.iy 

John  Conroy  John  Holland 

Millie   Barbara  Bedford 

Baretow   Phillips  Smallcv 

Rigo   Mischa  Aiir-r 

Jones   James  Bnriis 

Felix   Bemie  La  Mont 

Ool.  Snowden   Lafe  MoKee 

Chief   Bay  Lar^ay 

The  strange  consequences  which  en- 
sue when  a  secret  service  operative 
chances  to  protect  a  girl  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  member  of  the  counterfeiting 
gang  that  he  has  been  assigned  to 
break  up,  are  the  foundations  of  the 
plot  of  "The  Lady  from  Nowhere,"  cur- 
rent screen  attraction  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  Of  course,  John  Conroy 
could  hardly  guess  that  the  mysterious 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  , 

"Children  of  Dreams"  I 
An  all-talking  and  singing  screen 
drama;  story  by  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
2d,  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg;  di- 
rected by  Alan  Crosland  and  presented 
by  Warner  Brothers  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

?Ioily  standing-  MSrraret  Prhillinir 

Tommy  Melville   Paul  Grerory 

Gus  Sthnltz   Tom  Patricola 

Hubert   Standing  Bruce  VFinslon 

Sarah  Standing  Alison  Skirworth 

Dr.  Joe  Thompson  Charles  Winninger 

Gertie  Marion  Byron 

A  pleasing  operetta,  done  in  routine 
but  fluent  manner,  is  "Children  of 
Dreams,"  a  romance  of  the  apple  or- 

1  chards  of  California  set  to  music. 
Neither  in  treatment  nor  presentation 
does  It  point  to  any  new  screen  tech- 

I  nique.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains 
all  of  the  vexing  problems  which  from 
the  first  have  beset  those  who  would 

<  attempt  to  emulate  the  stage  in  set- 
tings, smooth  continuity  and  effective 
ensembles.  On  the  stage  two  lovers 
sing  a  duet  undisturbed.  They  are 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  last  high 
note  without  interruption.  On  the 
screen  the  camera  cuts  in  on  them, 
picks  up  a  scene  here  and  a  group 
there,  flits  back  nervously  to  the  lovers. 
One  doesn't  know  whether  he  likes  the  , 
tune  or  not,  because  the  mind  i^-  a-sked ' 
to  rove  with  the  camera  and  is  thus 


Probably     the     German  directors 
haven't  heard  that  musical  films  are 
no  longer  fashionable  In  this  country, 
for  they  keep  right  on  turning  them  out 
and  the  public  keeps  right  on  turning 
out  to  see  them.    "The  Private  Sec- 
retary," now  showing  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theatre,  has,  so  they  say.  been  running 
in  Berlin  as  long  as  "Zwei  Hertzen 
has  in  New  York,  and  that  is  something 
like  nine  months.    Like  its  more  fa- 
mous predecessor,  "The  private  Secre- 
tary" tells  an  amusing  little  story  m  a 
very  simple  manner,  without  any  cam- 
era tricks  or  pretentions  to  high  art. 
The  music  comes  in  quite  logically, 
some  times  as  a  part  of  the  action 
some  times  as  a  background  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  characters.  It  Is  pretty 
tinkling  music,  not  at  all  hard  on  the 
ears,  and  the  theme  song  ripp  es  mer- 
rily along  to  the  refrain  of    Ich  bin 
zo  gluckllch."   We  suspect  that  if  your 
acquaintance  with  German  is  extensive, 
you  may  be  able  to  understand  ^ome  ol 
the  slightly  naughty   jokes,  tut  the 
story  Is  sufficiently  obvious  for  the  ex- 
perienced observer  to  have  no  difficul- 
ties in  unravelling  It.  ,rii„. 
In  true  Cinderella  fashion,  Vilma 
Foerster  comes  to  the  big  city  to  make 
her  fortune.   She  has  only  20  marks  in 
her  pocket,  but  her  real  assets  are  a 
pretty  face,  a  good  head  on  her  shoul- 
ders, the  ability  to  work  and  the  am- 
bition to  please.    She  wheedles  Hasel, 
a  bank  clerk,  into  getting  her  an  ap- 
pointment with  Klapper,  manager  of 
the  employment  bureau  in  a  big  bank, 
and  the  latter  gives  her  a  job.  Angered 
at  her  refusal  to  have  respond  to  his 
advances,  Klapper  finds  fault  with  her 
w-ork  and  keeps  her  overtime.  One 
night,  while  working  late,  she  is  as- 
sisted by  a  personable  young  man  whom 
she  takes  to  be  an  employe  like  herself, 
but  who  is.  In  reality.  Arval.  director 
of  the  bank.    They  go,  afterward,  to  a 
cafe,-  where  Hasel  is  Greeting  his  glee 
club,  and    enjoy    themselves  greatly. 
Next  day,  Vilma  discovers  Arvai's  iden- 
tity, and,  more  than  half  in  love  with 
him,  determines  to  be  his  private  secre- 
tary.    Ar-.-ai,  greatly  amused  at  her 
manoeuvres,  falls  in  momentarily  with 
the  plot^his  real  secretary  is  out  of 
town— and  invites  Vilma  to  take  dicta- 
tion at  his  house.   During  tea,  he  asks 
her  to  be  his  mistress,  only  to  have  her 
slap  him  and  run  off.  crymg  bitterly, 
while  he  rolls  on  the  sofa,  shrieking 
mth  deUght.  for  he  is  now  sure  that 


Marion  was  acting  under  orders  from 
Barstow,  head  of  the  counterfeiters,  who 
desired  to  establish  the  Identity  of  ths 
man  set  to  block  his  activities.  Neither 
could  he  have  guessed  that  before  long 
he  and  Marion  would  be  in  love  and 
their  affection  would  lead  them  into 
strange  situations.  Marion,  be  it  un  - 
derstood, was  only  with  the  gang  from 
compuls-ion,  and  found  the  attentions 
of  Barstow,  who  wished  to  marry  her, 
quite  as  unpleasant  as  those  of  his 
right  hand  man,  the  sinister  Rigo. 
Matters  come  to  a  climax  when  Marion 
turns  against  her  associates  in  order  to 
save  Conroy  from  going  to  his  death  at 
a  fake  rendezvous.  By  means  of  some 
clever  work  with  a  dictaphone,  Conroy 
is  able  to  And  out  all  he  wants  con- 
cerning the  counterfeiters,  to  hand  Rigo 
over  to  the  police,  and  to  kill  Barstow 
in  a  hand-to-hand  combat.  He  clears 
Marion  of  suspicion  and  is  about  to 
marry  her  at  the  final  fade-out. 

The  plot  may  sound  unduly  involved, 
but  as  unfolded  upon  the  screen  it  :s 
surprisingly  interesting,  well  asted  and 
plausible  enough  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
most  captious.   The  subject  of  counter- 
feiting is  not  one  that  the  screen  has 
handled  much  of  late,  hence  it  lends 
rather  an  air  of  novelty  to  "The  Lady 
from  Nowhere"  to  have  this  particular 
form  of  not  very  violent  crime  at  the 
bottom  of  nefarious  doings.  Through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  picture,  the 
dialogue  is  pitched  on  a  calm  note,  and 
there  is  commendably  little  shrieking  by 
the  cast.    More  than  that,  the  chief 
villain    is    not    very    teTfible.  melo- 
dramatic   figure    and    his  intentions 
towards  the  innocent  heroine  are  strict- 
ly honorable.    Again,  the  hero  is  not 
a  completely  dunder-headed  youth  who 
blunders  triumphantly  through  all  ob- 
stacles in  true  cinema  fashion;  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  occasional  mistakes 
but  he  also  uses  his  head.    The  acting 
is  quite  up  to  the  picture.    AUce  Day 
slimmer  and  more  animated  than  in 
many  months,  is  an  attractive  figure  as 
the  ambiguous  heroine  and  John  KoU 
land  is  a  manly  and  pleasant  herol 
Mischa    Auer    is    effectively,  even 
dramatically  bizarre,        one  of  the 
counterfeiters,  and  the  others  as  satis- 
factory.—E.  L.  H. 


lar-priced  weekly  periodicals  under  title 
of  "The  Social  Secretary."    Here  Is  a 
cast  which  in  cold  print  is  imposing,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  n^nes  to  conjure  wiUi 
in  the  theatre!    Hubert  Marshall,  the 
English  actor,  seen  in  Boston  a  year  or 
so  ago  with  Edna  Best  in  "The  High 
Road";  Mary  Boland,  coming  here  soon 
in  "The  Vinegar  Tree,"  an  actress  with 
genuine  comic  spirit;  Burton  Churchill. 
I  character  actor  of  varied  talents 
Claudette  Colbert,  who  has  been  deemed 
worihy  of    roles  opposite  Chevalier- 
Frederic  March  and  Edward  G.  Robin 
son-  Georges  Metaxa.  a  newcomer  from 
Rumania 'and  London,  who  lias  acted 
and  sung  opposite  Peggy  Wood  in  Bil- 
ker Sweet"-  Betty  Lawford,  a  depend- 
able player  from  our  own  American 

^^cfven  such  richly  pliant  material  one 
exnects  a  performance  of  superlati-,e 
ments  That,  hi  truth  is  the  w^V 
"Secrets  of  a  Secretary"  star^  off,  with 
a  dash  and  brilliancy  all  too  short- 
Uved  ominously  there  creeps  In  a 
S  of  melodrama  to  come;  and  before 
one  knows  it  the  gangster  element  has 
°eStered,  with  its  threats  and  repr^al 
and  its  grim  trail  of  h  "od.  Polwe 

TcSr  a  ThlUrblackSXl 
ne'e?-do-Well  lies  dead  in  a  cheap  hotel 
Sedroom,  and  the  heroine  ^  accused  of 
a  murder  it  is  obvious  she  did  not  com 
mit  From  the  moment  the  racketeers 
Sw  ™evil  heads  t^J^P^rrgi^u" 
iSfeS  Vas\^ee1f  saUTceS 

on  the  altar  of  shoddy  sensationalism 
°MiS  Colbert  as  Helen  Blake  has  the 
role  of  a  young  woman  lef t  pennl  ess  oy 
her  dying  father  through  financla  re- 
vises Merritt.  an  old  family  friend 
emnlovs  her  as  a  social  secretary  to  his 
employs  ner  ambitious 

'  ron  wCwoufd  marry  her  daughter 
I  Svlvia  into  a  title,  that  held  by  Paul, 
Lord  banforth.  Before  the  change.  In 
her  fortunes  Helen  had  secretly  marncd 
D'Agnoli.  disinherited  son  of  a  wea  thy 
caufe  owner,  a  cruel,  treacnerous  feOow 
who  preys  on  unwse  women  JAHien  he 
learns  of  Helen's  plight  he  <iff «rts  nei 
i  takes  up  with  Sylvia,  a  catty.  wiUul 
lioung  toing  who  though  betroUied  to 

^Ih-JtoVnorifve  ^e^?^r  mf. 
When    Lord    Danforth    arrives,  she 

r'Brit^h  guit  me'ete  and  falls  In 

shield  Sylvia  when  shf  is  louna  m  i;' 
Sim  o'tl..  r.n,l.M 

death  from  an  oP^J^'Xia  7s'  carted  off 
rfhe^tf  \U"ty"te^ 
^W^h'  such  dramatic  lutBlties  the 
plSe^s  s?r"ot  bravely  to  give^^^^^^^^^ 
appearance  of  Plausibility  m^^^  ^^ 

was  amuBhig  in  her  ^^^Jf  ^^n^ered  )f 
Mr.  Marshall  must  i^^e  m. 


vlarshall  musi-  he  had 

that  sort  of  stuff  was  what  he  ha 
come  all  the  way  from  Englana 
Miss  Colbert  was  rad^ntly  at^acuv 
a  blond  wig  and  Pa^.^  /"Verting  to 
first  gay  f.^.f?' ^glf^^^a  wllwul'ex- 

'effectively.  The  sufTermgs  of  the  others 
were  less  consequential.  •  =" 

LOEW'S  STATE 
"This  Modern  Age" 

,11-talkinS  s'J''l:",,f,r^Butler"1rom 
SyVviaThalbere  and  Frank  T- 


An   all-talking  ^Trank^Butlef  f?om  th<' 
civlvia  Thnlbere  and  T^r^nk  Buuer.i 
j^^ove'f  ^'MUdred  <J,';:'"V-%  as'^GrU^e  and 
cether:"   directed   b>    r.icno  ^^^-^  the 


METROPOT.ITAN  i 
"Secrets  of  a  Secretary" 

An  .all-talk-.nf  screen  drama  adapt^^^^V 
George  Abbott  Ironi  the  story  ds 

b1;"p'^imSJnt*'wTtrthe  following 

<-ast:  Claudette  Colbert 

Helen  Blake. .  .  ;  Georees  Metaxa 

Frank  D  Asnoli  Herbert  Marshall 

IxM-d  Danforth  "  Bettv  La-R'ford 

Sylvia  Merritt  .B-jrtou  Churchill 

Mr.  Merntt.   ..Mary  Boland] 

Mrs.  Merritt   AvriU  Harris 

Dan  Marlow   Betty  Garde 

Dorothy  -White.  Hueh  OConnell 

Charlie  Rickenbacker  ^1^*^  McCtillum 

"^How  easy  It  is  to  assume  that  a  mo- 
tion picture  must  be  good,  if  only  for 
the  important  names  attached  to  the 
roster  of  those  concerned  in  its  m^W 
And  how  easy  it  is  to  be  wrong !  Here  « 
fl.  -screen  narrative  adapted  and  du-eciea 
Sv  a  pasrmaster  of  ^tagecraf  froni  a 
serial'  story  printed  in  one  of  the  popu 


following  cast:  j^jn  Crawford 

Valentine  piuline  Fred?"' '.^ 

Diane   Neil  Hamilton 

Bob   Monroe  Owsley 

Tony.  Hobart  Boswortb 

Mr.   Blake  Emma  Dun" 

Mrs.  Blake....   Albert  Con ti 

^l■i?[e^:^.^''."".°''.^^^A<5^iennV;iVAm 

^  Ever"  since' J^n  Crawford  r^e  to 

prominence  m  jL^llSr  of 

secret  that  she  .is  an  ardent  adnwe 

Pauline  Frederick,  but  noi  i"";^ 
Snfng  of  "Th^,f  °f '^S^^.^.t-  State 
¥h1atrha^ve"'^rtwf  aS-  ever 
Syed  toSher.    The  wor^ 
Miss  Crawford  was  so  .P'^asea  » 
^etction  of  Miss  Frederick  for  the  rcue 
of  the  heroine's  mother,  tnat  sue 
on  h^d  to  watch  fery  scene  that  the  ^ 
older  actress  played,  whether  she  n 
self  was  in  the  sequence  or  not    It  > 
interesting  to       ^^L^tl  °f  U?e  pSsage 

fnVg^^?u1^'tra^t~ 

the  stage  has  taught  her  a  number  oi^ 


0(1 


a  >M>  hvv  cxccllcia  choice  of  a  Norton 
If  possible,  we  should  like  to 


Ins 


lice 

 larry 

daughter.  Ueuy,  Wallers  Is  hand 


ntraulato'  hV-r Tn  hp^,-  vlMi).  "w  u  K\ove  with  the  bootleRt;ers  who  are 
e  mth  m,  .^rh  fMH  -^hP  ^i^'i'  .naldnR  Morton's  lUe  miserable.  When 
e  truui  mast  be  fold.  "This  Modern  .,  „?,  „„^  -k-^w,  n„ 


te.  adapted  from  Mildred  Cram's 
ivei,  ""GirLs  Together."  does  not 
TOimt  to  much.  Wltliout  auestlon,  it 
.1  b«  popular,  oa  the  strength  of  i 
ss  ci  iuvford's  great  vogue,  but  to  us  j 
nn  s  hollow  and  Insincere.  < 
Viti  utine.  brought  up  very  strictly  by 


Tommy  and  Egbcr'j  seem  on  the  point 
<ii  making  the  store  a  success.  Watters 
airanges  for  them  to  buy  a  certain 
!i  mon  extract,  which,  though  the  inno- 
( I  '.its  know  It  not.  is  50  per  cent,  alco- 
I'.ol.  Business  booms  with  the  intro- 
i  nn  s  hollow  and  insmcere.  Hiliuaion  of  t'ho  lemon  sodas,  booms  so 

utine.  brought  up  very  strictly  by  II  i,,,,(jiy  that  Morton  is  called  In.  and 
•  (l  ad  father,  comes  to  Paris  to  live  I  'Timimy,  Egbert  and  Mrs.  Talley  are  put 
.1]  !ior  divorced  mother,  Daine,  aj  un^cr  arrest  for  running  a  speakeasy, 
nd.some  lady  of  easy  morals  living  on  .  oi  course,  this  would  n<jver  do  for  a 
5  protection  of  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  comedy,  so  Tommy  and  Egbert  sally 
idre  dc  Graigon.  For  a  time  they  forth,  unearth  the  man  who  sold  them 
»  very  happy.  'Valentine  plays  around  ,ihe  stuff,  show  up  Watters,  save  Mother 
th  a  happy-go-lucky,  brainless  set  o£  Talley  and  help  Morton  so  effectaially 
■nothings  and  sees  a  great  deal  of  :  ith-it  he  allows  Betty  to  marry  Tommy. , 
•  -  '    The  acting  In  this  sort  of  story  mat-' 


ny,  a  good-natured,  alcoholically  in- 
,  led  youth  who,  in  the  manner  or 
,  kind,  offers  everything  but  marriage, 
inorant  of  the  life  her  mother  is  really 
tding.  Valentine  meets  and  becomes 
gaged  to  Bob  Blake,  son  of  very 
■alt-laced  New  England  parents.  He 
is  who  discovers  the  relations  between 
iane  and  De  Graigon  and  breaks  the 
ws  to  Valentine,  begging  her  at  the 


trv.s  comparatively  little.  The  admirers 
joi  Wheeler  and  Woolsey  won't  need  to 
bo  told  to  go  'jo  see  "Caught  Plastered," ' 
for  they  know  they  will  enjoy  it.  For 
these  who  find  them  less  than  excruci- 
ating, no  advice  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Woolsey  smokes  his  cigar  less  than 
usual,  Mr.  'Wheeler  is  called  on  for 
-ws  to  Val^-ntlne,  begging  ner  at  uic  much  more  pathos  than  usual,  ahd 
me  time  to  come  away  with  him  and  'Dorothy  Lee  is  pert,  pretty  and  amusing 
•  married  at  once.  Indignantly  she  las  usual  De-Witt  Jennings  plays  an- 
fuses  to  leave  her  mother,  and  breaks  ;other  police  captam  in  his  usual  way, 
S  with  Bob.  Diane,  having  sent  Und  Jason  Robards  offers  some  suave 
e  Graigon  away  and  settled  down  to  !  viUamy.  E.  L.  H. 

le  simple  life  with  Valentine,  finds  the 
lUd  breaking    her    heart    for    Bob.  ; 
icordingly,  she  calls  bacls  her  lover 
fjce  more  in  the  hope  that  her  action 
fill  drive  Valentine  to  Bob,  instead  of 
jhich  it  drives  her  to  Tony  and  a 
\eek  end  trip.     In  desperation,  she 
tpeals  to  Bob,  and  he.  realizing  the 
jselfishncss  of  her  motive,  goes  with 
[er  to  reclaim  the  wanderer. 
In  the  role  of  Valentine.  Joan  Craw- 
ird  gives  another  of  her  intense,  earn- 
st  and   slightly  breathless  perform- 
Inces.    She  has  become  a  blonde  since 
ler  last  film,  but  not  all  the  make-up 
I  the  world  can  hide  her  very  dark 
m,  which  makes  a  curious  contrast  in 
_ie  lightness  of  her  hair.    She  has, 
kowever,  as  we  are  glad  to  report,  filled 
)Ut  a  bit  and  looks  far  more  attractive 
is  a  result.    We  are  still  waiting  for  a 
Elm  In  which  she  is  not  asked  to  display 
fhe  major  portion  of  her  anatomy— it's 
[lo  longer  a  novelty,  nor  does  it  strike 
[Is  as  being  in  the  best  of  taste.  In  the 
•ole  of  Diane,  Pauline  Frederick  gives 
sympathetic,  plausible  performance.  , 
;he  more  effective  for  its  restraint.  ' 
Monroe  Owsley  contributes  another  of  I 
Ids  carefree,  bibulous  young  men  and  [ 
lakes  him  decidedly  amusing,  while  [ 
eil  Hamilton,  stiff-backed  as  ever,  is 
ihe  winning  young  hero  from  Boston,  i 
le  setting   and  costumes  are  very 
„'essy,  the  direction  as  good  as  the  i 
itory  deserved.  E.  L.  H.  f 


NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
^Caught  Plastered^' 

An  all-lalliinF  screen  comedy  adapted  'by 
■alph  Spejice  from  the  story  by  Dourlaa 
lacLean:   directed  by   'William   Seiter  and 

J presented  by  Radio  Pictures  with  the  iol- 
owingr  oast: 

Tommy  Tanner  Bert  'SVheeler 

Erbert  Hipgrinbotham  Robert  Woolsey 

PegRV  Morton  Dorotliy  Lee 

Mother  Talley  Lncy  Beaumont 

|'Watter«   Jason  Robards 

!Chie£  Morton  .....DeWilt  Jenrnnss 

iFlint  Charles  Middlcton 

Clark  BUI  Scott 

Miss  Lorin?   .>orah  Cecjl 

Miss  Hewton  Josephine  \\hittall 

■  Bert  'Wheeler  and  Robert  'Woolsey  are 
jp  to  their  old  tricks  once  more  in 
"Caught  Plasiered,"  current  feature  pic- 
iture  at  the  New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre. 
iThe  pun  suggested  by  the  title  would 
«ead  one  to  suspect  that  hquor  was 
Umixed  up  in  the  stoi'y,  and.  though  this 
l|ls  emphatically  the  case,  the  two  com- 
jedlans  are  entirely  innocent  of  helhg 

lunder  the  influence.    Thei'e  is  a  curi" 
Ipusly  arranged  plot:  sometimes  you  wili 
Ibe  lost  completely  in  its  convolutions, 
iagain.  there  will  be  no  plot  whatsoever. 
Oil  action  having  been  halted  to  allow 
Vheeler  and  'Woolsey  a  chance  to  re- 
nind  us  thai  they  used  to  be  in  vaude- 
Iville.   They  even  go  so  far  as  to  put  on 
la  sample  act,  supposed  to  be  a  satire  on 
liall  the  ancient  jokes  ever  perpetrated, 
but  sounding  very  much  like  the  humor 
liat  they  oSer  as  a  regular  thing.  The 
Oke  that  seemed  most  appreciated  was 
Woolsey's  remark  that  he  should 
Jlate  to  hit  a  moth  with  a  moth  ball  be- 
tause  if  he  did  it  would  be  sure  to  cry,, 
land  that  there  was  nothing  upset  him 
hsore  than  hearing  a  "moth  bawl."  We 
rust  that  the  point  does  not  escape 
■ou. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
^Ir.  Woolsey  appear  as  two  stranded 
Nraudevills  actors,  -Tommy  Tamer  and 
Sgbei  t  K.  Higginbotham,  who  arrive  in 
J  srr.all  western  town,  completely  broke, 
ftnd  set  to  work  to  help  a  nice  old  lady, 
Mot'iier  Talley,  run  her  perfectly  use- 
tes  drug  store.   Their  innocent  efforts 
ire  handicapped  by  the  efforts  of  an 
mscrupulous  individual  named  'Wat- 
H|ers,  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  property 
ifn  which  the  store  is  built  for  some 
toefarious  purpose  of  his  own  and  is 
"Vying  to  foreclose  on  some  noties  of 
Jother    Talley's.    'Worse    than  that. 


BATTLE  IN  BOSTON 

(From  N.  Y.  Herald-'Tribune) 

Dispatches  from  Boston  teiiing  of  an 
Impendhig  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  war  in 
which  two  rival  companies  will  simul- 
taneously present  operas  of  the  Savoy 
tradition,  while  probably  not  indicative 
of  any  particularly  significant  trend  on 
the  Tremont  street  scene,  at  least  fore- 
cast a  fortnight  or  so  of  anunation  in 
the  city  long  considered  little  better  than 
a  theatrical  poor  farm.  Beginning 
Sept.  21,  Milton  Abom's  Civic  Light 
Opera  Company,  so  successful  in  its  New 
York  presentations',  will  hold  forth  at 
the  Colonial  hi  competition  for  patron- 
age 'With  a  popular  price  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  cycle  at  the  Lyric. 

Thus,  for  the  first  tune  in  many 
moons  will  Bostonians  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selection  from  two  dramatic 
bills  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  even  if 
synchronously  presented  "Purates"  or 
"lolanthes"  seem  something  of  a  redun- 
dancy in  a  city  where  stage  fare  w 
notoriously  lean,  the  well  bred  residents 
iof  Beacon  street  and  the  Avenue  can 
I  be  trusted  not  to  indulge  themselves  be- 
lyond  a  seemly  and  genteel  sufficiency. 

Now,  too,  is  a  tune  to  test  the  critical 
'capacities  of  those  most  scholarly  re- 
viewers, Ml'.  Hale  and  Mr.  Parker.  In 
hot  haste  let  "H.  T.  P."  abandon  the 
groves  and  concert  halls  of  Munich,  be- 
loved as  his  summer  vacation  land, 
where  the  mind  lies  fallow  and  the 
senses  are  soothed  with  Bach  and 
Laubenheuner.  Bravely  let  Mr.  Hale 
igird  on  his  opera  cloak  and  sally  forth 
from  the  elegance  of  "The  Heralds 
new'  editorial  rooms  armed  witn 
amazing  -Latmity  and  erudition.  A 
battle  of  the  muses  impends.  Let  dinner 
be  served  a  little  early,  since  Bostoil 
must  be  in  its  orchestra  stalls  by  8:15. 
If  Mr  Parker  and  Mr.  Hale  disagree, 
then  let  the  apple  of  municipal  appro- 
bation be  bestowed  by  City  Censor 
Casey— that  is,  if  he  can  hs  lured  front 
the  purlieus  of  the  Old  Howard,  whera 
I  "Hi.  Ho,  Everybody!"  is  the  impendinj 
ftttraction,   —  ' 


a4\d  yend 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
"An  American  Tragedy" 

'  An  ali-talkins:  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Samuel  Hoffenstein  and  others  Irom  tne 
novel  bv  Theodore  Dreiser  of  the  saine 
name:  directed  by  Josef  von  Sternberg  and 
presented  by  Paramount  'with  the  loUow- 

Samuel  Griffiths..'  rredenck  Burton 

Mus   Samuel  driffiths. . . . .  .C  aire  McB(3well 

GiT^n  Griffiths  Wallace  Middleton 

Myra  Griffiths  ■  -Vu-tan  Winston 

Clyde's  attorneys  Charles  B  Middleton 

Emmett  CorriBan 

Mrs.  Asa  Griffiths  Lucille  La  Verne 

Mrs.  Titus  Alden  

The  Judsre  ti'^'""'?  '^-p^S-Jh 

The  Coroner   v  ^t."^^"  vi.w 

Earl  Newcomb  Imboden  Panish 

Deputy  Sheritt  Kraut  ...Biccard  Kramer 

The  majority  of  authors  who  sell 
their  novels  to  the  makers  of  talking 
pictures  are  apt  to  relinquish  all  rights 
land  to  attempt  no  interference  when 
their  works  are  put  into  screen  form. 
Not  so  Theodore  Dreiser.  Having  sold 
"An  American  Tragedy,"  his  massive 
land  depressing  two-vt)lume  novel,  to 
Iparamount,  he  was  not  content  'With 
the  handsome  sum  paid  hhn.  but  de- 
manded further  that  his  suggestions  be 
'followed  in  the  adaptation  and  that 
'he  be  consulted  on  every  debatable 
point.  When  these  privileges,  as  he 
claims,  were  '  denied  him,  he  tried  to 
prevent  the  showing  of  the  picture,  now 
running  at  the  Uptown  and  Olympla 
theatres,  and  failed.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  discussion  makes  It  hard  for  a  re- 
viewer wholly  to  ignore  Mr.  Dreiser's 


By  WILLIAM  E.  GBEENOUGH 

Wher/dSI  bad  tast*.  license  or  what  you  will  begin  a4^d  ^nd  on  stage 
or  ^rreen?    Is  there  any  striking^ difference  in  standards  for  each?  and 

^  VeS'are  not  questions  for 'round-table  discussion  Theyjxib  uP 
rasuaSy  a3  one.  for  instance,  contemplates  two  recent  'V'^itors^  T^e 
SniS  Ueutenant"  and  Chevalier  of  the  motion  '  ^^^^^"3 

AU"  the  first  of  this  season's  crop  of  musical  comedies;  that  Is  the  flist 
as  far  as  Boston  is  concerned.    Censorship,  which  is  ^"PP^^f , 
in  each  field  a  disciplinary  and  elevating  effect,  is  one  thing  for  the 
Len    another  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Will  Hay.  It  -  -P°;  f  ^he  mov  e 

r^ta^^si^ScrsSe^re^j^ 

SorTf^ersScrSe?  ^^^^J^^T^^  -  .  the 

^nrTHr«  Lieutenant"  f  ^  ^  •s"aor~w:;e^"; 

serial  protestation.    Perhaps  Ernst  Lubitschs  ''^[f""'^^ 3°  ^^e  masses. 

subtle  for  the  official -observers,  and  '^-^^^^l^^^''^^^  Its 

Thos^  who  saw  the  picture  may  recall        .^""^^^'  .^f^S  com^ 

outstanding  qualities;  that  Chevalier  said  <l^^'"^f™te    i^.fact,  ^he 

«ny  other  screen  comedian.  -^;^^^;;^J^;2;-L"nne's  rT^atedly  evinced 
London  screen  ^viewers  complained  of  he  bad  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

in  the  film's  course.   Said  one:  J  ,  "^ry  one  concerned  In  it?  • 

their  happy  ending  was  a  coarse  ]^'^XZnfus^li\e  Mr.  Chevalier  trots 
They  treat  it  as  if  it  w^re  a  ^^"^"V  t  t  nTungerh^he  embarrassment  one 
between  a  bedroom  and  a  branay  b^^"^' P  f.^^JJ  o?!a  savage  tribe."  M. 
might  feel  in  witnessing  the  "^°°"^P«f  jfeo,°!dian^  ms  eyes  invite 
Chevalier,  in  truth,  should  be  known  ^^hen  Franzi,  the 

i  amours,  his  speech  and  manner  are  Imes  to  J^'^^'.^^^^  3^ggests  a 
girl  violinist,  is  told  by  Chevali  r  ^at  P^^^J.  ^.'^  Later  Franzi  leaves  a 
duet.  '"Yes,"  he  exclaims,  'I  love  ^'^^'"'^^^^^^  ..jt  was  lovely  while 

garter  for  -ughty  Niki^in  me^^^^^^      th     rnee^^'  ^^^^^ 
it  lasted,"  she  writes.   That  was  a"er  11  countered. 

i      For  our  stage  we  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^  %ZZ  S; 

Ught  performances.  ^^^^^^^'^^  ^i^'^^^^^^^  The 
;cr  characterization  which  might  "^^^j;  ^.^^  ^^wn  in  amity.  Agree- 

'  following  day  Mr.  Casey  and  tne  ^^^^^J J^f',^-^  ^^e  second  night  brings 
;rnent  as  tovobjectionable  ^f^^^f ^^.^^^i^J'^^fbit  less  sparkling.  Note  the 
,a  performance  fy-^^^^^^^.^.^'f^SS^^^^^  On  the  opening 

case  of  "Free  for  All,  JT,  "V  n  .oQ  o'clock,  the  audience  heard 

ixiight.  When  the  f^-};^  ^  :^,:^^^^^^  6P3eches  he 

lines  which  ^'^f  jif^;'^^„Slar  Kate  NeTada  speak-easy  proprietor,  of  her 
'made,"  observed  Silver -Dollai  Kate,  Ne^a^^  v      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

late  husband,  a  politician.  f  ^^^J^^nce  gasped  at  that  one;  and 

them."  she  added  vehemently.    The  a^^^^^^^  But  there  were  1 

of  course  the  next  night  brought  a  ^''^^^^'"^^^^  ,3  ,eferences  to  bulls 
other  instances  ofHighly,  "^f  Vives.  vacuum  cleaners  and 

£,.nd  bears  and  progeny,  or       Prosij^'^^^     w^    ;ord.  "lousy,"  applied  to 
demonstrations.    These  w-ere  unmolested  The^ 

express  contempt  or  '^^l^ttlement,  jas  perm  ^^^^  antiquated 

of  a  jest  which  in  its  entirety  is  as  ^o^^^^ 

narrative  about  the  farmer's  f  "f^^^"'    .^^3^3^  wonderment  that  two  men 
These  lew  ill^^^tl-ations  are  cited  to-bolster  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

hke  Uv.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Mande  .  who  «°  ^  ^^^^^^  ^eem  it  neces- 
and  in  their  reputation  for  P^^f^^""^^^  production  in  every  other 

sary  to  besmirch,  or  t°;!'J°33''JSai  F^  years  Ed  Wynn,  that  most 
essential  both  clean  and  insisted  on  cleanliness  in  his  shows, 

g^l-rulous  and  inventive  of  zames  ha^  n  is  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

joe  Cook  prospers  m  h;^, "^"^^'^f  .^'g^odly  measure  on  the  axiom, that  clean 
Stone  amassed  t/^^'^^^l'i/^r  nSre  pSs  memories  with  old  and  ^ung. 
shows  are  possible  ^nd  leave  n.oie  piec  ^^^^^^  gar- 

It  is  fallacious  to  contend  ^hat  today  s  a  sophisticated  for 

nishings  with  their  stage  ^^tertammenMhat^^ 

-an  the  average 

visitor  from  Keokuk  or  Jonesport. 

in  the  good  Old  Circus  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tory  ahead  of  each  other,  regardless  ot^^^^  St  shai^p  practice  seems  to 
the  cream     ^^11°--'^^^^^^^^^  visions  of  profit  to  the 

have  been  adopted  m  ".^    '   g^jge  of  spite  in  the  manoeuvre, 

early  bird  arise.  Sometimes  ^h^^^^^f^^  is  engendered.  A  current  instance 
Whatever  the  motive,  ^"terness  frequen«y  is  ^n^^^^  coming 

of  hostile  booking  might  be  ^.^^^"^^^^^ViSalLTJo  all  good  lovers  of  Gilbert 
month  will  see  two  th^a^res  m  Boston  appea^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^.^^ 

and  Sullivan  to  come  to  the  f^f  °  .  ^"fn  „i^tests  from  this  column  that  the 
weeks  hence,  despite  h°nestly  mtent^on  d  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

Tremont  would  have  been  a  .Py,f  I,f^^'/comStny  for  a  month,  with  a  re- 
come  Milton  Aborn's  ^ivic  Light  Opeia  Co^^^^^^^^^^^  1  ^^^^^ 

doubtable  troupe  of  comedians  and  ^^^S^f^^^^Jj^^^  ..pinafore"  and  "Trial  by 
able  pieces.   "The  Mikad°'  for  he        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,3tly  error. 

Jury"  f---  the  secof  ^a^e  the  bJK  a^        ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

IZyZSr^Zl  SlulUvan  gems  unsung.  However,  that  is  a  ma.ter 
for  others'  consciences.  ..^^  .0  creep  into  Boston  ahead  of  the  vet- 

A  second  o'^Sf  3ViX"^^^^^  and  to  do  not  only  "Pina- 

S?>Tutrany'  "^^TZ^^IIJ^^  >'«  ^  ^^^^  ^^l^^ 


group  wUl  slash  prices  to  the  scale  v^mcn  p 
promises  adequate  productions         cas^.    The  th^ 
While  the  identity  of       spor^ors  of^h^^^^^^^^  ^..^ 

York  which  in  all  the  ^^,^1  body  of  choristers  for  just  such 

^^"rof'St'n^  Suimar  It  also  might'be  deemed  significant  that 
a  revival  of  Gilbert  ana  exceoUon  of  Winthrop  Ames  the 

only  stage  '  ,       „.      the  Erlanger  camp,  to  the  chagrin  and  vex- 

!his  -^^^f^^^^^f^^T^^^^  strolling  Jester  in  "The  Yeo- 

:  rn'ofth^GuaX  we  wait  and  sigh  for  a  verse- and  a  tune  turned  only  as 
'  Those  two  happily  paired  Englishmen  could  tm-n  them! 

"It  is  sung  to  the  moon  by  a  lovelorn-loon, 
Who  fled  from  the  mocking  throng-O! 
It's  a  song  of  a  meri-yman,  moping  mum. 
Whose  soul  was  sad  and  whose  glance  was  glum, 
Who  sipped  no  sup,  and  who  craved  no  crum, 
As  he  sighed  for  the  love  of  a  ladye." 
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complaints,  and  the  film  must  needs  i 
be  judged  from  a  double  standpoint;  ! 
as  a  picture  and  as  a  screen  version  ! 
of  a  celebrated  book.  ' 

Ftom  the  former  point  of  view,  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  film 
would  rate  any  especial  attention,  were 
it  not  for  its  excessive  publicity.  Jo'sef 
von  Sternberg  directed,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  directed  baldly  and  In  a  de-  : 
cidedly  pedestrian  manner  until  he 
came  to  the  trial  scenes,  which  were  in- 
tensely interesting,  even  striking,  with- 
out showing  any  excessive  originality. 
The  sordid  story  of  Clyde  Griffiths,  the  I 
cowardly  weakling,  who  is  forever  run-  i 
ning  away  from  trouble;  who  ruins  one 
girl  and  then  decided  to  abandon  her — 
even  to  kill  her  when  he  finds  she  is 
to  have  a  child — because  he  has  be- 
come Infatuated  with  a  rich  society  girl, 
provides  pretty  depressing  material. 
With  the  exception  of  one  character, 
the  betrayed  Roberta  Alden,  no  one 
stirs  your  sympathy;  Clyde  is  a  weak-[ 
kneed  cad  and  Sondra  a  pretty  nonen- 
tity. It  was  hard  to  escape  the  feel- 
ing that  actors  and  director  alike  were 
groping  in  a  murky  fog  of  words; 
plodding,  heavy,  Inarticulate  words  that 
almost  defied  translation  into  dramatic 
and  realistic  terms.  There  was  a  mini- 
mum of  grimness  and  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  driving  conviction. 

Judging  the  picture  on  the  grounds 
of  its  lack  of  similarity  to  the  novel, 
there  Is  less  cause  for  complaint.  Mr. 
Dreiser  maintains  that  the  picture  fails 
to  indicate  that "  Clyde's  tragedy  was 
the  fault  of  society,  not  of  his  own 
weakness.  We  are  ready  to  maintain 
that  this  salient  point  was  by  no  means 
proved  In  the  novel.  However  you  look 
at  it,  Clyde  is  a  weak  vessel,  and  so- 
ciety Is  hardly  to  blame  for  his  mis- 
deeds. As  the  film  stands,  it  is  a  faith- 
ful, almost  a  literal  transcription  of 
the  story,  leaving  out  a  great  deal  of  | 
the  protagonist's  early  days.  This  omis/ 
sion  was  probably  necessary,  for  a  film 
I  that  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  run 
can  hardly  give  you  the  meat  of  a 
ponderous  book.  The  sense  of  mas- 
sive power  that  led  one  to  admire  the 
exhaustive  study  that  went  Into  the 
book  is,  of  course,  missing  from  the 
picture,  but  the  main  outlines  of  the 
case  are  there.  Mr.  Dreiser  transcribed 
a  deal  of  "An  American  Tragedy"  from 
the  court  records  of  an  actual  trial, 
so  it  might  be  fair  to  say  that  Para- 
mount and  Mr.  Von  Sternberg  may 
have  worked  from  Mr.  Dreiser's  sources 
rather  than  from  his  finished  work. 

The  acting  is  of  mixed  quality.  In 
the  leading  role,  Phillips  Holmes  is 
faced  with  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
assignment,  and  his  failure  to  achieve 
complete  success  Is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising;, In  the  earlier  sequences  he 
was  almost  automatic;  uncomprehend- 
ing, stiff,  bewildered.  During  the  brief 
instant  In  the  boat  when  he  decides  net 
to  drown  Roberta,  he  began  to  grasp 
the  character  of  his  part,  and  in  much 
of  the  courtroom  scene  he  was  very 
good.  The  real  honors  went,  however, 
to  Irving  Pichel  as  the  district-attorney. 
His  performance  was  forcible,  striking, 
never  exaggeratedly  melodramatic,  but 
hard,  bltingly  sardonic  and  completely 
satisfying.  Sylvia  Sidney  made  an  ex- 
cellent Roberta,  and  Prances  Dee  did 
Tvell  enough  in  the  role  of  Sondra. 

E.  L.  H. 


tone  and  by  Kisie  janssen  as  a  pramp 
Alda  be  overlooked.    In  fact  one  of  the  , 
.  attractive  factors  in  "The  Great  Lover  ! 
ia  the  shrewd  skill  with  which  each 
minor  role  has  been  cast.     W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Woman  Between^' 

An   all-talking   Roreen   drama  artapted 
H6^arrt  E«labrool(  <rom  Ihe  play  b.v  lrvi„t- 
Kav/navis-  directed  b.v  Victor  Schcrtzmirtr 
?nrp7esVnled  by  Kadlo  Pictures  with  the 
following:  cast:  _.,   „  ,. 

Madame  J.ilie  • -I-'ly  IJf J^^^ 

John  Whitcomh  O.  f-  ,HeP.-'"j 

Victor  Whitcomb   litirifm^ee'ar 

DoriB  WhiUomb   xZ^itr 

TTMon  WpBton   Anita  i^onisL 

Sr.     Bl^k    Ruth  Weston 

Barton  !  I  ...Halllwell  Hobb.  b 

5*J,rtv  Lincoln  Stcdman 

^"sl^wVaton-.  .■.  •..•.••.....Blanche  Fredenei 

In  "The  Woman  Between,"  a  highly 
emotional,  rather  complicated  love  story, 
,  now  showing  at  the  Ke:.h-Boston  Thea- 
i  tre,  Lily  Damita  makes  one  of  her  in- 
frequent screen  appearances.  Handi- 
capped by  a  decidedly  peculiar  plot 
and  by  an  Ul-defmed  character,  the 
i  glamorous  Lily  is  handsome  and  inter- 
^  esting  enough  to  warrant  your  atten- 
'  Uon   even  your  "applause,  for  she  acts 
convincingly  and  wears  an  assortment 

  of  costumes  varying  from  extreme  eve- 

Koseo   ■ir„^"'^°  wn^ning  styles  to  smart  sports  attire.  A  - 

kre!^Wmani  Ba,im-baeh.\\\-"E7.T7an!i'eS  one  seesjnore  than_  Is^  really , 


tions  discarded  In  this  country  but  still 
capable   of    amusing,    that   it   seems  i 
captious  to  find  fault  with  It  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  bit  slow.    Perhaps  | 
it  Is  the  very  simplicity,  the  unabashed 
sentiment  of  "Stage  Struck"  that  make 
it  such  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  an 
hour  or  so.  The  music,  as  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  at  this  late  day,  is 
integrated  into  the  story  in  a  delight- 
fully nons9nsical  fashion;  the  postal 
clerks  stemp  letters  and  toss  packages 
around  in  time  to  their  singing,  back- 
stage  rehearsals    are   heard  between 
.snatches  of  a  telephone  conversation, 
and  the  chorus  keeps  where  it  belongs— 
on  the  stage  during  a  Uerformance. 
I    The  plot  is  so  typically  a  Cinderella 
;  romance  in  outline  that  Its  ending  is 
obvious  from  the  opening  reel,  but  this 
/  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  agreeable. 
'  Anny  Spatz,  sister  of  Letter  Carrier 
Spatz,  desires  two  things  above  every- 
thing else;  to  become  an  actress  and 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  handsome  young 
matinee  idol  of  Vienna,  Julian  Holt. 
Her  chance,  hitherto  remote.  Is  given 
her  when  Sabine  Velden,  prima  donna 
of  Holt's  new  revue,  refuses  to  play  her 
part.    Spatz,  with  great  presence  of 
mind  manoeuvers  all  the  other  candi- 
dates for  the  role  out  of  the  way  and 
brings  Anny  to  Holt.    She  proves  her 
I  ability  to  play  the  role  to  the  satlsfac- 


me.  Neumann  Baumbach  tise  jansbLui-i.v/uB^-  —   ^_  ^         _ —  i  t      Iv  of  Holt   but  also  of  th« 

If  Adolphe  Menjou  could  govern  hlsl    necessary  of  her'backbone  there  is  also  1  j  on^^^^.^j^^        turns  out  to  b« 

f„t.,r«  ho  verv  likelv  would  ask!  im.ite  a  bit  o£  her  face,  and  she  nas     ui'*-        .„„.t,pr-seneral.  Everything 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 

\"The  Great  Lover" 

I  An  all-talking  screen  drama  adapted 
by  Gene  Markey  and  Edgar  Allen 
Woolf  from  the  play  of  the  same  name 

iby  Leo  Ditrichsteln  and  Frederick  and 
Fanny  Hatton;  directed  by  Harry  Beau- 
mont and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  with  the  following  cast: 

Paurel   Adolphe  Menjou 

Diana  Irene  Dunne 

Potter  ....t  Ernest  Torrence 

Carlo   Neil  Hamilton 

Savarova   ,...OI^a  Baolanova 

Finny   Chft  Edwards 

Stapieton  Hale  Hamilton 


screen  future,  he  very  likely  would  ask 
that  his  portrayal  of  the  role  of  Jeani 
Paurel,  operatic  baritone,  male  dis- 
tinctive 17  years  ago  by  the  late  Leo| 
Ditrichsteln,  be  accepted  as  his  swan 
song  in  such  parts.  Until  Mr.  Menjouj 
stertled  us  with  the  virility  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  managing  editor,  Walter 
Burns,  In  the  rffwdy  "The  Front  Page, 
he  had  been  playing  the  aging  roue 
and  phUanderer  in  countless  pieces. 
"The  Front  Page"  was  a  severe  test, 
and  highly  decisive  triumph,  for  U 
showed  that  after  years  of  suppression 
Mr.  Menjou  had  a  pretty  talent  for 
other  kinds  of  acting.  Now,  in  'The 
Great  Lover,"  he  slips  back  into  char- 
acter, as  it  were,  and  what  a  brilliant 
portrait  he  unveils.  He  brings  to  Paurel 
that  same  polUh,  unction  and  assur- 
ance which  marked  the  creation  given 
to  the  stage  by  Ditrichsteln,  a  player 
who  excelled  in  romantic  comedy  ana 
in  amorous  roles. 

The    Hollywood    modernists  have 
changed  several  names  in  the  cast,  have 
modified  or  re-pomted  certain  situations 
which  might  now  seem  too  daring  or 
outmoded.   But  by  and  large  they  have 
given  the  director,  Harry  Beaumont, 
free  rein,  with  resultant  smoothness 
and  effectiveness  of  performance.  At 
the  beginning  we  see  Paurel,  with  his 
solicitous  and  wholly  undeceived  valet, 
Potter,  played  superbly  by  Ernest  Tor- 
rence, returning  from  Italy  for  a  new 
season  of  opera  in  New  York.  You 
I  are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  met 
who   completely   thrills    me,"    is  his 
!  favorite  expression  for  those  of  the  fair 
'  sex  who  hover  about  him.    He  makes 
love  by  routine  untU  he  hears  Diana 
Page  of  Ohio,  returning  from  vocal 
studies  in  Milan,  as  from  her  adjoin- 
ing stateroom  she  joins  her  voice  with 
his  In  a  duet  from  "Don  Giovanni. 
Marvellously  enough.  Miss  Dunne  and 
Mr.  Menjou  seem  actually  to  do  their 
own  singing.    Paurel  praises  the  voice, 
must  know  the  singer.  He  promises  her 
an  audition  with  Stapleton,  the  im- 
presario, busy  with  a  temperamental 
flock  of  operatic  birds  of  all  nations. 
That  scene,  with  its  noise,  bickering 
and  jealousies,  is  vastly  amusing.  As 
their  acquaintance  grows  Paurel  real- 
izes that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  really  loves  \  woman.    He  becomes 
honest  with  himself,  to  his  valet's  con- 
sternation.   He  coaches  Diana  for  a 
debut  with  him,  has  Giulla  Savarova, 
on  old  flame,  ousted  from  the  prima 
donna  role.  Diana,  grateful  for  his  aid, 
allows  him  to  announce  their  engage- 
ment, though  her  heart  is  with  a  com- 
patriot. Carlo  Johns,  who,  as  Carlo 
Jonnino,  is  Paurel's  understudy.  After 
the  first  act,  Giulla  tells  Paurel  she  has 
seen  Diana  in  Carlo's  arms.  Paurel, 
furious,  berates  Giulla,  calls  her  a  liar, 
becomes  so  excited  that  he  loses  his 
voice.   The  next  day,  knowing  from  his 
physician  that  his  singing  voice  has  left 
him,  and  realizmg  that  Diana  loves 
Carlo,  Paurel  makes  the  gallant  ges- 
ture, blesses  the  two  youthful  lovers, 
and  Is  soon  purring  his  familiar  greet- 
ing into  the  telephone  to  a  last  year's 
admirer. 

Mr.  Menjou's  facial  play  is  somethmg 
worthy  of  keen  study.  His  egotism,  his 
mercurial  nature  are  constantly  mir- 
rored in  his  countenance.  When  he 
realizes  his  double  loss,  of  voice  and 
love,  he  ages  before  one's  eyes.  It  is 
such  acting  which  gives  us  hope  for 
the  talking  pictures  of  tomorrow.  Miss 
Dunne,  likewise,  gives  a  finished  deline- 
ation, with  never  a  false  note  in  a 
charming  creation.  Mr.  Torrence  Is 
capital,  with  his  use  of  the  pronoun 
"we"  in  references  to  love,  art  and 
kindred  matters.  Mme.  Baclanova,  a 
welcome  If  infrequent  visitor,  is  admir- 
able as  the  jealous  Russian  diva.  Even 
Mr.  Hamilton,  less  automatic  than 
usual,  makes  Carlo  a  youngster  of  met- 
tle. Nor  should  two  musing  bits  by 
Herman  Blng_'as  the  Wagnerian  bari- 


quite  a  bit  o£  her  face,  and  she  has 
Acquired  sufficient  lack  of  camera-con- 
sciousness to  occupy  herself,  with  act- 
ing, not  merely  posing.  It  is  fair  to 
sumise,  on  the  evidence  of. ,  the  story 
that  "The  Woman  Between  Ms  been 
taken,  fairiy  literally,  from  a  very  in- 
tense stage  play.  Whatever  the  drama- 
tist's original  plan  may  have  .been,  we 
could  wtsh  that  the  scenario  writer 
had  allowed  us  to  be  a  little  surer  of 


unknown  librettist,    —  .  _ 

,  the    postmaster-general.  Everything. 

looks  promising  when  Sabine  discovers 
1  who  it  is  that  wrote  the  show  and  in  a 


thelherome's  purpose;  in  other  words^ 
that  he  had  indicated  beyond  question 
that  her  passing  affair  with  the  son  of 
the  man  she  married  was  only  that 
and  Zhing  more.  As  It  is,  the  specta- 
tor is  left  wondering  which  man  sne 
really  loved.  .  ,  f, 

John  Whitcomb,  a  middle-aged  fi- 
nancier with  two  almost  grown  chU- 
di<en,  nyrries  as  his  second  wife  a 
PartsiaiT  model,  Madame 
friends  snub  her,  his  daughter  Doris, 
dilikes  her  and  his  son,  Vic  or  de- 
nounces him  and  vanishes.  Jy-\ll'J? 
prove  that  she  did  not  marry  Whitcomb 
for  his  money,  sets  up  a  dressmaking 
establishment  to  s^PP""^  "s 
turning  home  after  one  of  .h"  ^usiness 
trips  abroad,  Julie  has  a  flirtation  wl  h 
a  young  man  who  calls  himself  Paul 
NUes    That  same  night  at  dinner,  Julie 
movers  that  he -  is  the  ^on^-M 
Victor,  now  reconciled  to  his  father 
Doris,  a  preternaturally  susp»«lO"/ 
I    observant  young  woman,  suspects  tha. 
1    there  is  something  wrong  between  her 
I  steo-mother,  and  finally 


tnere  is  suiucnuus  "*^"b   j 

brother  and  her  step-mother,  and  finally 
accvSes  Julie  of  infidelity  to  her  f  ace^ 
The  latter,  torn  between  her  affection 
and  gratitude  toward  her  husband  and 
her  destre  for  Victor,  denies  the  accusa- 
tion Victor  becomes  impatient,  tries 
to  1^11  his  father,  at  last  urges  Jul^ 
to  Sope  with  him.  Doris  departs  in 
tears  to  marry  a  chUdhood  friend,  leav- 
ng  a  noto  tor  her  father  denouncing 
Julie  Julie,  however,  touched  by  Whit- 
comb's  devotion  and  his  plans  for  rnak- 
In^her  happy,  lets  Victor  saU  for  South 
America  alone,  gives  her  husband  the 
feuir  and  sees  him  destroy  it  unread. 

Lily  Damita's  is,  of  course,  the  cen- 
tral role   and  she  fills  it  with  much 
succeS    Of  a  rather  piquant  and  un- 
usual preVtiness,  less  emaciated  than 
S  Of  her  less  wise  a^ociates,  she 
nrovides  a  pleasant  change.  O.  i  .  weg 
eie  forced  to  be  almost  excessively  ux- 
orious mis  the  role  of  the  husband  with 
reasonable  success.  Miriam  Seegar,  as 
the  suspicious  Doris,  contributes  what 
is  txfssibly  the  best  playing  in  the  film, 
ma^i^g    a    perfectly  understandable 
Character  out  of  unpromismg  material 
?n  the  role  of  a  romantically-mcUned 
voung   ^hl    Anita  ,  Louise   looks  very 
n?ett?  and  acts  satisfactorily.  Lester 
^'at' very  stiff  as  to  bacWione,  docs 
well  enough  as  Victor^E.  L.  n. 

FINE  ARTS 
"Stage  Struck" 

re^rlJL^rdN.&d^^^tir-'b'f^Jar'a^^Bers'? 
iSe°ctel''bv"clri-La^eranf.  presented  by 
^^^iUi  the  followtn.  cast.  ^^^^^^ 
&«er- Spatz.  .V.-.V.-.V.vnasta  B^^^^^^ 

Sabine  Velden,  singer  ^^j^^ 

Haynau .  . .  ; ;  .-f-^ndre  Pilot 

Julian  Holt   jar.-i  Benes 

The  conductor  •  ■  •  y  -Yy^ertenberg-cr 

The  staee  "^na^^J-rVi' '  . . .  . .  Roda  Roda 
Tlie  postmaster  general  

perhaps  «  t^.^./P^/eU^e'^d ''m^^^ 
Sth"e  hi  Of  sucnieajant  U^^^ 
SeMfb^e«w  sSngTfhe 
TTinP  <vrts  Theatre,  seem  more  than  a 
leSurely  French,  English  and 
Germarpfctures  alike  see  to  It  that 
therT  shall  be  no  obscurity  m  their 
jokes  and  accordmgly  they  are  worked 
f^r  ,11  the  laughter  that  there  is  in 

hem  Howev^.  It  is  such  pleasant, 
lood-hu^orTd  fTO.Jlerlvine  from  situa- 


panlc  tries  to  get  back  her  part  Sh3 
enlists  the  help  of  the  backer  of  th- 
5how,  Haynau,  who  is  her  lover,  and 
when  spatz  frustrates  her  first  attack. 
The  gets  Haynau  to  withdraw  his  money. 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  wages 
for  Spatz  has  had  to  paper  the  house 
n  the  openmg  night,  the  cast  aad  the 
stage  hands  walk  out.  Determined  that 
Anny  should  have  her  chance,  the  in- 
defatigable spatz  brings  in  h^  fnend* 
from  the  post  office  to  fill  the  places 
in  the  orchestra  pit  and  on  the  stage. 
Despite  all  that  the  opposition  can  do 
the  first  night  is  a  great  success.  Anny 
wiL  the  fame  so  dear  to  her  heart  and 
more  than  that,  she  wins  her  handsome 
actor-manager,  for  Holt  succumbs  to 
her  charms  off  stage  as  well  as  on. 

The  acting  of  this  cheerful  nonsense 
is  in  exactly  the  right  key.  An^y  Ondi  a 
petito,  vivacious  and  .charming,  pla  s 
the  rococo  heroine  with  a  delightful 
mingling  of  artifice  and  nature.  In 
Set  she  is  so  ideal  for  the  role  that 
the  only  fault  the  most  captious  can 
I  find  with  her  is  her  excessive  use  of 
make-up.    Vlasta  Burian.  a  newcomei 
'to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  m  thu. 
1  country  at  least,  clowns  fucce^fully  and 
'  happily  the  role  of  Spatz,  and  Indulges 
in  some  extraordinary  contortionist  feats 
along  the  way.    His  by-play  is  original 
and   most    amusing.    Andre   Pilot  a 
handsome  and  engaging  young^man,  is 
the  ideal  choice  for  Holt.    "The  music 
while  nothing  remarkable,  is  P'easant 
to  the  ear,  and  the  singing  voices  of 
most  of  the  cast  are  all  that  anyone 
could  ask.  ^- 
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PARK  , 
"Night  Life  in  Reno" 

A.U     all-talkins     screen  ,.^5t'1;'17- 

Supreme  Pictures  Corporation  with  the  Xol- 
lowlnr  cast-.  Virginia  ValH 

Ellen  Wyatt   janic" on  ■Thomas 

John  Wyatt    •*  Dixie  I-ca 

June  .  .  ■_  Arthur  Houstnati 

Roy  Carlton   rarmelita  Gerashiy 

Mrs.  Carlton    ^"Sorothy  Christv 

Gwen   V riaVence  Wilfn 

Garrett   ■■■      ■■■■■1   '^'^Pai  O'Malley 

District  Attorney     '^■''^ 

The  stage  has  Its  chronicle  plays, 
bJed  on  the  news  of  the  hour,  and 
1  apparently  the  screen  is  reaMng  that 
pictures  can  be  given  the  same  treat 
ment.    With  the  notoriety  given  to 
Nevada's  divorce  mills,  for  instance,  it 
was  inevitable  that  Re^o  should  figure 
I  as  the  scene  of  a  l^i-^ed  melodrama 
I  Like  most  chronicle  plays,  the^prwesses 
of  the  narrator  are  far  less  rational  or 
finished  than  those  employed  by  tne 
playwright  who  construcU  a  play  care 
fuUy,  with  an  eye  constantly  f«ea  ori 
sound  technical  methods  to  make  h^s 
product  read  and  act  plaus  bl?.  Nignt 
E,Ue  in  Reno,"  crudely  written  staged 
and  acted,  is  among  the  first  of  these 
chronicle  pictures.    It  h4s  for  charac 
tpr-!  a  voung  couple  who  have  become  j 
esfrangir  through  -^^IJ^^'^'^l 
•ot  another  woman;  a/i<^h  New  yoiic 
clubman  who  eventually  is  shot  fatality  »t 
by  an  exasperated  spouse;  an  m^cru  fejhc 

l^lhat  a  husbLid  or  a  wife  *o"U  , 
coiSit  twice  before  purchasing  raUroat 

tickets  to  Reno.  .        -i.vpv  ' 

A  group  of  undistmguished  pja>ei 

indictment  of  Preserit-day  mairiagea  « 
divorce  conditions  it  is  not  a  dccumer 
of  much  weight.  W.E.u. 
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r.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Glnn,  living  near 
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A  DREADED  REYLYAL"^ 

By  PHILIP  HAIJi  _ 
It  is  said  that  puns  are  coniinp;  badc«£to 
fashion,  with  the  bustle,  the  hour-glass  fl^e 
and  other  Victorian  enormities.    This  Is  sad 


Be  aan,  Qa.,  named  their  sixteen  children  In  l*iews,  for  although  the  punster  has  been  with 
al]  ibetlcal  order,  beginning  with  "B"— Brodle  i  us  for  countless  years,  he  has  for  some  time 
an  sndlng  with  "Q"— Quaver.  The  report  gives  been  avoided  by  persons  in  their  right  minds* 
na  une  beginning  with  "A"  Perhaps  A  Is  not  I  If  only  the  dramatists  will  not  be  encouraged 
no  living.  The  parents  think  that  this  alpha-  by  the  revival  to  frame  dialogue  after  the  man- 
be;  il  order  easily  calls  to  mind  the  relative  "er  of  John  Brougham.  H.  J.  Byron,  and  less 

I  conspicuous  writers  of  burlesques.  Would  an  au- 
dience today  endure  for  a  moment  the  puns  In 
"Ixion,"  "Kenilworth,"  "Robinson  Crusoe."  even 
if  Lydia  Thompson  with  her  British  Blondes 
were  come  to  life  and  launch  them  with  a  re- 
assuring smile.  The  horror  of  those  English 
burlesques!  No  wonder  that  an  English  journal- 
ist recalling  them  was  moved  to  write:  "If  Legs 
and  puns  were  the  main  elements  of  burlesque — 
the  former.  I  admit,  admirable  of  their  kind; 
the  latter,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  excruciating  in 
their  idiocy."  Even  the  fashion  in  "legs"  has 
changed.  Emily  Soldene,  returning  to  London 
Ifrom  her  journalistic  adventures  in  Australia, 
Ideplored  the  change  from  beef  to  pipe-stems, 
j  The  incorrigible  punster  in  private  life  will 
point  the  shuddering  victim  to  Charles  Lamb 
and  Thomas  Hood,  but  they  were  men  of  genius, 
glorifying  the  pun,  as  Victor  Hugo  glorified  it, 
citing  the  one  in  the  Gospels  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mighty  Church.  The  question  put 
to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "What  is  the  cosine 
of  Noah's  ark?"  is  worthy  of  the  two  masters 
just  named,  but  the  questioner  was  an  inmate 
of  an  asylum  for  decayed  punsters.  Even  Lamb's 
puns  were  not  always  appreciated.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  whose  general  characterization  of  Lamb 
is  to  the  dyspeptic's  shame,  spoke  of  them  as  a 
"ghastly  make-believe  of  wit."  There  was  once 
a  current  saying:  "He  that  makes  puns,  will 
pick  your  pocket." 

In  these  days'the  habit  of  punning  is  a  men- 
tal disease.  Talk  with  a  punster.  Brilliant  as 
you  may  be,  rise  to  a  height  of  eloquence,  blaze 
in  epigrams,  quote  from  the  ancients  and  the 
learned  of  today — he  will  be  thoughtful— you 
are  sure  he  is  impressed^then  he  will  take  a 
word  m  your  final    sentence    and    evolve  a 
(J  1  11  in  luxurious  oi.iio"»".^.    wi'etehed  play  upon  the  word.  He  will  lead  the 
whfle^p^ts  recite  at  least  twice  in  a  j  conversation  to  a  point  for  the  indulgence  of 
week.   Shelves  along  the  walls  will  hold  |  jiiis  contemptible  verbal  ingenuity.  He  will  not 


and  Mrs.  N.  W.  Bowman  of  Cutler,  Cal., 
d  another  system.  Their  sixteenth  child 
ts  ftzll.  The  other  thirteen  children  living  are 
allfrmed  w'th  a  capital  D.  Daisy,  Delbert, 
Doris,  and  so  on.  One  misses  Delilah' 
character  has  recently  been  rehabilitated 
ne  woman  tn  her  way,  a  zealous  patriot. 
Nof  there  a  bright-eyed  boy  whose  name  Is 
He  should  have  been  the  thirteenth. 
W*  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glnn  find  the  names 
Fey,  Hassie,  Ithmar,  Kester?  They  even  took 
n"  from  Portugal. 

artus,    Quintus,    Sexius,    Septimus  are 
that  have  been  given  at  baptism,  and 
mes  In  New  England,  without  thought  of 
In  birth. 

s  believed  that  Mr.  Py  of  Newcastle,  Ind., 
the  shortest  name  in  the  United  States 
N  he  death  of  H.  P.  Re  of  Coldwater.  Mich 
tr.  Py  famiUarly  addressed  by  rude  play- 
"Ah  there,  Custard,"  or  "I  say.  Squash  " 
nee''  or  "Apple"?   We  regret  to  add  that 
■  jailed  on  July  21  charged  with  stealing 
tnc  drill.    Mr.  Pin  Ax  of  Indianapolis 
en  more  fortunate.   He  is  apparently  at 
and  has  not  been  cutting  up.   Ten  to 
has  often  been  calledJ'Hatchet." 
"*^MADAM  TUSSAXJD'S  RIVAL 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  (Lady  KeeMe) 
is  ensaeed  in  a  campaign  for  a  wa- 
Wonaf  Temple  of  Poetry."  She  wishes  to 
"conquer  England  for  poetry  and  put 
the  poets  back  on  their  pedestals  as  na- 
tional heroes."  Verse-speakmg  societies 
wUl  meet  there;  verse-speakmg  men 
and  women  will  find  an  audience  there. 
About  300  people  will  reclme  on  low 
and  loll  in  luxurious  armchairs, 


volumes  of  poetry.  There  will  be  al 
coves  for  "special"  poets,  what  Arte, 
mus  Ward  called  "boss  poits.  (But 
who  is  to  select  the  poets  of  this  rank?) 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  reciters 
will  be  costumed  in  a  supposedly  poetic 
manner;  open  shirt  collar  after  the 
manner  of  Byi-on;  hair  dishevelled 
whether  their  eyes  will  roll  in  tine 
frenzy,  expectant  of  the  applause  to 
follow.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  refresh- 
ments'' Ambrosia,  nectar,  honey-dew, 
the  milk  of  Paradise?  Or  ham  sand- 
wiches and  draughts  of  stout?  This 
Temple  of  Poetry  will  be  one  of  the 
sights  of  London,  especially  when  the 
poets  are  at  large  or  stationary  within 
Its  walls  of  oak.  It  will  rival  in  attrac- 
tiveness Madam  Tussaud's  Chamber  of 
Horrors.        '  E.  D.  BERRY. 

Boston,  July  27.  . 


be  discouraged.  He  reads  only  to  exercise  his 
passion.  Yet  he  escapes  personal  violence.  Easy- 
going men  and  women  even  encourage  him; 
invite  him  to  teas,  receptions,  dinners;  speak  of 
him  as  "that  witty  Mr.  Thudicum."  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  notorious  offender  has  for  sonje 
been  been  meditating  a  pun  on  "relativity." 
Einstein's  name  is  too  easy. 

The  punster  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  cage 
reserved  in  zoological  gardens  for  bores.  The 
keeper  feeds  him  on  words,  at  the  hour  when 
the  great  cats,  less  to  be  dreaded  should  they 
escape,  roar  for  their  meat. 


lortant  revenue  measures  to  consider,  re- 
ined their  coats.  Was  this  on  account  of  the 
y  heat,  or  because  the  senators  wished  to 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  LAWS 

rhe  Florida  Senate  in  extra  session,  having 


NOTICE  BOARD  SCENERY 


Tourists  in  northern  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  this  summer  find  a  difference  as  re- 
gards wayside  signs  or  notice  boards.  In  north- 
ern Verinont  there  is  an  effort,  often  successful, 
to  ban  them.  In  northern  New  Hampshire  they 
p  for  business,  as  they  would  for  poker  or  |  violence  to  the  natural  scenery.  There  are 
reading  of  Sunday  newspapers?  Is  a  sena-  customary  recommendations  of 

expected  ta  be  always  dignified?  lago  did  ^.^^^^^^^  f^^.^  of  tobacco,  soaps,  perfumes,  shops, 
think  so.  Is  dignity  merely  a  matter  of  a  ^^^^^  welcomes  to  towns  and  invitations  to  come 
:k  coat?  Perish  the  thought!  Yet  would  the  again— ogling  billboard  women  urging  the  pass- 
iges  of  a  supreme  court  command  the  same  ^^^^      purchase;  instead  of  mountain  nymphs 


pect  if,  shedding  their  gowns,  they  should 
In  Seymour  coats  and  checked  trousers? 
Before  the  Prince  of  Wales  addressed  the 
io  members  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  j 
'  I  mmerce,  making  a  speech  to  boost  trade,  he 
uested  that  toppers  and  formal  morning  i 
,ts  should  not  be  worn  by  the  members.  Sack  j 
tts  and  slouch  hats  or  bowlers  for  business, 
might  be  argued  that  our  present  senators, 
te  and  national,  are  chosen  or  appointed 
.efly  for  reasons  of  business-    One  cannot 
agine  Webster  or  Calhoun  stripping  off  his 
it  to  address  the    United    States  Senate, 
)ugh  his  collar  were  wilting  by  external  and 
ernal  heat;  but  one  cannot  easily  imagine 
jbster  or  Calhotin  in  the  Senate  of  today. 
Shirt-sleeve  diplomacy,  once  sneered  at,  has 
nieved  much.  The  result  of  shirt-sleeve  legis- 
.ion  in  Florida  may  lead  to  action  rather  than 
k  in  the  traditionally  solemn  bodies  of  other 
k,tes,  and  in  the  Senate  of  all  Senates. 


dryads  and  fair  forms  arising  from  streams  and 
lakes,  there  are  also  miles  of  signs,  all  for  one 
purpose,  the  securing  of  motor-driving  tourists 
for  a  night's  lodging  in  private  house  or  cabin, 
with  a  meal  or  two — "chicken  and  beefsteak 
dinner,"  supposed  to  be  a  seductive  lure.  On 
the  road  from  Conway  to  Chocorua  one  finds  a 
sign:  "75  cents  with  radio."  '  Who  could  resist? 
One  frequently  sees  that  hideous  word- "Eats," 
hideous,  though  of  respectable  age;  to  be  classed 
with  "Ye  Gifte  Shoppe."  One  might  say:  "No 
one  objects  to  'drinks,'  why  be  snooty  about 
'eats'?"  Yet  we  would  prefer  to  read:  "A  good 
meal  of  victuals." 

I  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  many  signs 
{couched  in  terms  of  "extravagant  floridity."  E. 
V.  Lucas  recently  spoke  of  a  notice  he  saw  in  a 
jCamberweU  window.  The  heading  was  "The 
'greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world."  The 
Inotice  went  on  to  say  that  "Cohen  of  the  Lane" 
'was  about  to  open  a  branch  in  that  shop,  from 
which  Mr.  Lucas  deduced  tailoring.  This  Cam- 
berwell  notice  puts  to  shame  any  eulogy  by  a 
Hollywood  press  agent,  or  any  jacket  of  a  book 


that  is  announced  as  "epoch-making"  or  "thrill-  )  T  "J 
ing"— to  borrow  the  favorite  word  of  W.      ^  f  f  f 
Phelps,  professor  at  Yale,  In  his  reviews  of  de- 
tective stories. 

A  most  flagrant  insult  to  beautiful  scenery 
Is  to  be  observed  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  The 
tourist,  stopping  at  Meredith  or  Wiers,  expect- 
ing to  dilate  with  the  proper  emotion,  viewing 
the  lake,  sees  on  the  opposite  bank  a  huge  sign 
!of  an  apparently  real  estate  nature.    As  this 
sign  reads,  its  precise  meaning  Is  dubious,  but, 
like  Massachusetts,  "there  she  stands"— a  sign 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  miles,  that  is  not 
the  only  sign  that  may  mislead.  Wot  a  few  have 
stopped  at  wayside  booths  and  cabins  to  find 
that  "chicken  dinner"  is  not  what  they  fondly 
expected.    Some  one  should  write  an  essay  on 
the  cabin  life  of  New  Hampshire  in  1931;  how 
some  of  the  cabins  advertise  hot  and  cold  water; 
others  are  heated.   Sanitary  plumbing  Is  some- 
times overlooked,  as  it  was  neglected  in  the. 
icablns  in  which  the  sturdy  ancestors  in  colonial 
|days  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being. 

i  FANCY— "FAN"? 

'  When  Englishmen  writing  at  ease  to  Lon- 
idon's  Sunday  newspapers  are  tired  of  asking 
the  identity  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  or 
who  wrote  "Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the 
shore  and  spectral  Negroes  bleach  upon  the 
floor,"  they  inquire  into  the  derivation  of  fa- 
miliar words  or  phrases.  Thus  the  readers  were 
assured  not  long  ago  that  the  Americanism 
"Sam  Hill" — "Like  Sam  Hill" — is  a  euphemism 
for  the  devil.  And  so  one  might  say  that  "By 
heck"— attributed  by  alleged  humorists  to  the 
New  England  countryman — is  an  abbreviation 
of  "By  Hecate,"  a  divinity  of  dark  and  sinister 
power. 

The  Observer  gave  the  word  "fan"  as  short 
for  "fanatic";  this  seems  to  many  of  us  absurd, 
lis  W.  F.  G.  Scott  more  reasonable  in  saying 
Ithat  "fan"  is  a  relic  of  the  prize  ring?  "The 
iNoble  Art  of  Self-Defence  was  known  as  the 
I'Fancy';  the  contestant  you  favored  was  'your 
ifancy,'  and  those  who  attended  to  back  their 
fancy  were  known  as  'fanciers'  or  'fans,'  usually 
the  latter.  The  word  'fan'  was  then  transferred 
from  boxing  to  other  sports."  Mr.  Scott  does 
not  support  his  statements  by  quotations  show- 
ing the  shortening  of  "fancy." 

It  is  true  that  pugilists  and  their  backers 
were  known  as  "the  fancy"  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Hazlitt  in  his  essay  "On  the  Conversation 
of  Authors,"  arguing  that  one  cannot  make  com- 
panions of  servants,  or  persons  in  an  inferior 
station  of  life,  says  "You  may  talk  to  them  on 
matters  of  business,  and  what  they  have  to  do 
for  you  (as  lords  talk  to  bruisers  on  subjects  of 
fancy,  or  country  squires  to  their  grooms  on 
horse  racing)."  He  puts  "fancy"  in  italics  as 
if  it  were  a  foreign  word,  as  "double-entendre  ' 
on  the  same  page,  or  colloquial  and  not  to  be 
used  by  genteel  persons. 

"The  Fancy"  was  once  associated  in  this 
country  with  pugilism.  FitzJames  O'Brien,  in  a 
poem  about  a  prizefight,  first  published  in  Van- 
ity Fair  in  the  early  sixties,  describing  the  brutal 
faces  of  those  about  the  ring,  calls  these  specta- 
tors "the  fancy."  (Is  the  term  still  employed 
by  "pugs"  and  sports  in  this  country?) 

As  "the  fancy"  sometimes,  pulling  revolvers 
or  life  preservers,  broke  up  a  ring,  so  "fans" 
have  been  known  to  throw  bottles  at  baseball 
umpires  or  attack  them  as  they  were  leaving 
the  field.  That  does  not  prove  that  "fan"  is  a 
.shoi-tening  of  "fancy";  nor  is  there  any  proof 
as  yet  that  baseball  players  or  their  Bupporterg 
were  known  as  "the  lanes."    ' 

A  ONCE  FAMOUS  WEEKLY 

The  merger  of  the  Saturday  Review  with  the 
Spectator— suggesting  a  mixture  of  vitriol  and 
oil — will  be  regretted  by  those  who  read  the 
I  Review  in  its  great  days;  as  they  mourned  the 
pa.ssing  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  is  true  that 
the  Saturday  Review  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  sneering,  editorially  and  in  reviews  of  books, 
at  everything  that  was  thought  and  done  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  Spectator  was  always 
friendly.  The  Saturday  Review  was  even  more 
bitter  than  Blackwood's  Magazine  when  Charles 
Lever  in  his  department  vented  his  contempt 
for  everything  American. 

But  what  a  great  weekly  the  Saturday  Ro- 
view  was  in  its  palmy  days!  What  brilliant  con- 
tributors— Freeman,  Lang,  Traill,  Churton  Col- 
lins, Sir  Pi'ederick  Pollock,  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  his  sons,  not  to  mention  others.  Max  Beer- 
bohm  succeeded  Bernard  Shaw  as  dramatic 
critic.  John  P.  Runclman  was  the  fearless  music 
critic    who    warred    against    the  hidebound 
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"^L.  ^en:y    witT-Falstafl  _  in-B5Sp5FabTy 
greater  than  he  is  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
,    ,  sor  -Pistol.  Bardolph.  and  Prince  Hal  rejoicme 

'  Academicians,  roared  and  thundered.    Ernest      ^^he  error  of  his  ways. 
I  Newman  quoted  William  Blake  apropos  of  Run-|      TJ^e  Manchester  Guardian 
ciman  with  his  sledge-hammer  violence;    "Did  the  Abbey  Theatre  companj 

He  that  made  the  lamb  make  thee?"  twelve  plays  that  will  constitute  the  regular i 

The  glory  of  this  weekly  passed.  The  editors  renprforv  ,  s  , 

after  John  Douglas  Cook,  with  his  ability  'n 
recognizing  writers  of  marked  literary  ability, 

were  Walter  Tollock  and  other  more  or  less^  — -•'  —  —  v^.^u^u  ouau 

ompetent  men— among  them  the  late  Frank  ^'^yl^oy  of  the  Western  World 

 i    ^--.  .^    „    ■       -.1    here   bv   the  rrm^r^n,^,.  j    _  ,  . 


*       \  i",  "-'"'"uli*".  aixnouncing  the 

welvP  S  Theatre  company,  named  Jel 

twelve  plays  that  will  constitute  the  regular  i 
repertory.  The  Guardian  is  mistaken  when  it' 
.ays  that  only  the  one-act  plays  by  Yeats.  Lady 
Gregory  and  Synge  have  been  performed  by 
this  company  m  the  United  States;  Synge's  "The 


..lu  a.iv,*. — cviiiuiig  mem  me  lai*  jpranK  — "  —  "couciii  woria '  Was  produced 
Hanis— but  they  were  without  Cook's  flair.  ^^''^  °^  the  company  and  what  an  absurd  row 
had  his  peculiarities.  Disliking  the  colon  anr^  caused!  One  of  England's  shrewdest  dr^- 
the  semicolon,  he  allowed  only  the  comma  and  '"^''"^  ^'''^te  over  100  years  ago-  "You  may 
full  stop;  differing  from  Henley  when  he  was  generosity  of  the  English  the  nrn 
 '    dence  of  the  Scotch,  thp  hn5=nitoiif„  J  .X,.  .'^^  " 


^,   0  nr*iv-ii    jic  wai3 

an  editor  of  a  weekly  that  was  too  short-lived, 
his  punctuation  was  delightfully  his  own. 

The  Saturday  Review  with  the  fleeting  yeais 
lost  its  vivacity,  yet  it  was  read  eagerly  on  thel 

continent.   The  Germans  favored  it  greatly  be-'       censure,  or  only  glance  at  the  unfavorable 
fore  the  world  war.  because  it  had  once  de-l  fnmif  fv,^f  !l  '^^^'■^'=*er  (and  they  themselves 
•ibpd  war  a.s  a  "bioloe-iral  nprpssitv  ■  <iamit,  inat  they  have  a  distinguishing  and  se- 


.ciiBiisn,  me  pru-; 
a.  innc  ■       hospitality  of  the  Irish,! 

as  long  as  you  please,  and  not  a  syllable  is 

T^^LTT.  ^"^^P^"^  expreSion 

of  admiration;  but  reverse  the  picture,  hold  up 
to  censure,  or  only  gi  ^ 


^      CONSIDER  THE  BALD 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Chicago,  planning  a 
motion  picture,  advertised  in  a  newspaper  as 
follows: 

"Wanted— Fifty  baldheaded  men,  neat  ap- 
pearing; one  day's  work;  apply  10  A.  M " 


neric  character  as  a  people),  and  you  are  assailed 
Shi,  %  ^\^mor^,  and  a  confused 

babel  of  noises,  as  a  disseminator  of  unfounded! 
prejudices,  or  a  libellor  of  human  nature  "  Thei 

a'^d  other  cities^ 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  a  foolish,  swagger- 

c"aL  "t  "^^.^^^J^  boastfumesslo'L, 


  — _  „    o^iuiu    Ul  O 

calmly  lie  and  say  that  he  had  killed  his  fathe7' 
uiiig,  unc  ua^cc  wui.^,  appiy  iu       ivi.  ^       Wished  the  Irish  people  to  be  represented] 

No  one  called  on  him.  The  bald-headed  In  ff.     P'^y^      ^o"cicault  and  less  ingenious  and 

Chicago  are  apparently  shy.  Were  they  afraid!  "^'^^^®h  dramatists  with  

..       r  .  .....  ■'  I  scene.";  nf  contir.,„«+„i  _ 


that 


igo  are  apparently  sny.  were  tney  airaiai  cppnpq    f"      7""""'  ^""^  dance  and 

Lnai,  hoodlums,  feltows  of  the  baser  sort,  and' sentunental  mush  alternating  with! 
even  rude  boys  would  shout  as  they  did  years!  ^1^"^^'  ^^^Sland.   The  gorgeous  dia- 

ago  to  Elisha,  "Go  up,  thou  baldhead,"  knowing!  .y°~^l  ^^^y  humor  of  Synge  escaped 

...         .     _.  .  , .  ...    tnese  violent  objectors. 


that  bears  in  Chicago  would  not  come  forth 
as  avengers  from  the  caverns  beneath  the  sky- 
scrapers or  from  Lincoln  Park? 

There  is  not  this  timidity  in  Japan.  Not  long 
ago  many  bald-headed  Japanese  met  in  con- 
gress at  Nagatoro  for  the  sake  of  comparison 


A  sinisterTprophecy 

m  connection  with  Bernard  Shaw's  ndicu. 
lous  comparison  of  conditaons  Sovij^R^^ 
gress  at  rsiagaioro  lor  tne  saKe  oi  comparison ,  -with  those  in  America,  the  prop     y  .       ^.^.^  | 
and  a  possible  prize.  It  is  reported  that  one  ;  men  fifty  and  more  years  ago 

,  _      ..  X  .  ^^r,^  .-   ...i.-..  ...       !       ..         i-._,,.,.,=fipi-o  in  his  "Le  Roman  iNti 
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ana  a  pocjsiuie  piiz,e.  4.1  is  repurica  uiau  one  ,  men  niiy  i.^"^-  j — _     -       Poman  Na 

man  took  out  a  $500  insurance  policy  on  his  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  in  his  -"""^ 
shiiaiM_dWBe^Tberfi_»ere  all   varieties  of  ,  turaliste"   reviewed   an   extraordinary  , 
shapes:  some  spherical,  some  with  crevices  and. what  to  Do?''      ^c^nyche^^^^^^^^  TZ  t^t 
fissures,  some  that  ran  up  to  a  peak.  There  have  the  chapter  "Un  Roman  Niliiliste.    «  ^ 
been,  there  are.  many  remedies  for  baldness,  to  say  in  conclusion  Raveled  some 

some  of  them  in  the  17th  century  were  extraor-        Four  centuries  °^  ^^^^f    ""^^^eir  wiU 
dinary;  some  were  repulsive,  requiring  courage    4,000,000  of  serfs  to  put  aside  tnei_ 
in  the  application.  Baldness,  if  the  head 
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is 

symmetrical,  is  not  to  be  feared.  In  spite  of  the 
old  wheeze  overworked  by  alleged  humorists,  no 
bald-headed  man  should  be  loath  to  sit  in  a 
front  seat  in  the  theatre.  There  are  offices  that  1 
should  be  filled  by  the  bald-headed.    A  jud^e  | 
has  the  greater  appearance  of  wisdom.  A  physi- 
cian, on  the  other  hand,  until  recent  years  was 
expected  to  be  full-bearded.  The  absence  of 
hair  on  the  cocoanut  of  a  scientist,  a  learned  | 
college  professor,  was  thought  to  show  his  in-  ; 
tense  mental  concentration.  But  a  bald-headed 
man  wishing  to  inspire  respect  should  not  in- 
dulge in  whiskerage.  A  chin  beard,  goatee,  burn-  i 
sides,  spinach,  mutton  chops,  Piccadilly  weepers,  ■ 
Galway  sluggers,  even  a  moustache  (toothbrush,  t 
one  standing  and  defiant  or  soup-strainer) — 
these  are  contradictory,  incongruous.  The  bald 
should  be  close-shaven;  there  should  be  hairless 
harmony. 


1' 
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COMING  SHOWS 

^  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Stratford  Players  will  be  in  Boston  for 
two  weeks  next  month;  the  Abbey  Theatre  com-  j 
pany  will  leave  Dublin  in  October  for  its  third  ! 
tour  in  the  United  States.    This  is  good  news 
for  theatregoers  who  are  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  reviews  and  musical  comedies. 

The  repertory  of  the  Stratford  Players  for 
the  coming  engagement  at  the  Ti-emont  Theatre 
will  include  three  plays  that  are  not  too  fa- 
miliar.  "Measure  for  Measure"  has  not  been  to 
the  liking  of  everybody.  The  subject  is  thought 
by  the  squeamish  and  the  ultra-genteel  to  be 
"unpleasant  ":  the  action  has  been  called  clumsy 
if  not  preposterous;  yet  the  play  contains  pages 
of  high  poetic  flight:  and  if  the  duke's  behavior 
is  unaccountable  and  the  heroine  unsympathetic, 
Lucio  is  an  entertaining  fellow.    Walter  Pater 
thought  it  worth  while  to  wi-ite  at  length  about 
this  play  and  in  a  most  appi'eciative,  engaging 
manner.    "Winter's  Tale"  may  be  considered 
first  of  all  a  story  that  should  please  the  young, : 
with  its  oracles,  "unreasonable  parents,"  lost  1 
heirs,  "shipwecks  and  man-eating  bears,  princes 
in  disguise  and  pirates  and  shepherdesses,  rec-  i 
ognitions  by  jewels  and  letters" ;  and  as  all  true  j 
lovers  of  the  drama  should  be  young  in  spirit,  j 
the  causeless  jealousy  of  Leontes,  sudden  as  it| 
is.  should  appear  to  be  wholly  reasonable.  Inj 
the  first  part  of  "King  Henry  I'V"  the  spectator! 


power  and  for  a  long  time  offered  only  the 
satisfaction  of  material  aPPetites  as  the  ob- 
iect  of  their  desires.   One  might  say,  fur- 
thermore, that  an  indestructible  ba^e  of 
communism  is  in  the  Russian  peasant  s  na- 
S  and  so.  while  the  western  aberrations 
of  communism  belong  in  a  way  to  the  kmg- 
dom  of  dreams  and  pure  imagination,  one 
is  tempted  to  see  in  the  declamations  of 
Russian  nihilism  the  quasi-scientific  formula 
of  a  race's  traditional  aspirations.  The  evu 
that  one  can  qualify  as  insignificant  m  the 
west  is  perhaps  very  serious  in  Russia.  It 
is  evidently  not  for  us  to  solve  similar  prob- 
lems but  does  it  not  seem  that  Montesquieu 
had  'a  suspicion  of  these  questions  on  which 
the  future  of  Russia  hangs  when  he  let  fall 
this  terrible  remark:    "See.  I  beg  of  you 
how  industriously  the  Russian  government 
seeks  to  depart  from  despotism,  a  heavier , 
weight  on  the  rulers  than  on  the  people  ? 
It  has  lessened  the  great  military  force  j 
diminished  penalties  for  crimes,  estabhshed  : 
courts,  begun  to  know  the  laws,  and  instruct 
the.people.   But  there  are  particular  causes 
that  will  perhaps  lead  back  to  the  misfor- 
tune which  it  wishes  to  avoid. 


•OVER  THE  HILL" 


well  nourisrtea.  ~  - 

"On  the  town."  This  old  phrase  has  two 
meanings.  The  women  in  the  poorhouse  were 
the  less  to  be  pitied.  Towns  in  either  case  are 
not  always  sympathetic  nor  generous.  Yet  such 
Is  the  feeling  of  Independence  that  some  would 
prefer  the  street;  prefer  death  to  the  poor- 
house;  accepting  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Is  the  still  greater  shame. 


"Franklin  county,  Illinois,  Is  so  poverty 
stricken  the  poorfarm  may  have  to  be  aban- 
doned."—A.  P.  dispatch. 

"Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse.  Is  the 
author  of  this  poem  and  others  once  popular, 
included  in  books  of  recitations  spof  ^d  by 
schoolboys  on  "speaking  day  "  still  read?  The 
poorhouse  -  once  associated  with  foreclosed 
mortgages,  the  sheriff's  sale-discomfort,  igno- 
miny Perhaps  not  so  forbidding,  so  dreaded  a 
home  of  the  unfortunate  as  the  workhouse  pic- 
tured in  one  of  Lady  Gregory's  one-act  comedies. 

There  are  poorhouses  m  our  eastern  states 
that  to  outward  view  are  true  havens  of  rest, 
where  the  •  '  ed  (creditors)  cease  from  troub- 
ling There  is  one  in  West  Barnstable,  fair  to 
the 'eye  well  kept,  pleasingly  situated,  appar- 
ently more  desirable  for  a  summer  sojourn  than 
certain  more  pretentious  cottages  and  •bunga- 
lows" Thirty  years  ago  the  inmates  of  this 
poorhouse  were  to  be  seen  riding  along  the 
Lndy  roads  perched  gaily  on  then-  own  bicycles. 
Siey  had  not  lost  their  self-respect:  they  looked 


"GENTS"  AND  ''GENTLEMEN"] 

ih  {\  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  Men  of  every  party  in  England  are  agitated 
over  the  question  whether  the  lords  of  the, 
"pubs"  say  at  the  closing  hour:  "Time,  gents, 
or  "Time,  gentlemen."  In  the  happier  days  of 
our  own  country  "the  barkeeper  never  forge.s 
to  greet  the  old  man  ^-ith  a  smile  -a  moral 
bLlfad  for  which  the  late  George  Chadwick  wrote 
appropriately  sentimental  music;  ^^t  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  closing  hour  .^'as.  as  a  rule, 
not  verbal;  it  was  in  the  form  of  lowered  Ugh., 
overturning  of  chairs  and  tables.  There  was  a 
fine  courtesy;  there  were  rules  of  et  quett^ 
strictly  observed  in  barrooms  of  ^e""  ^^f;- 
No  self-respecting  barkeeper  would  have  ad- 
dressed his  customers  of  high  social  standmg 

^  Thislliscussion  in  England  followed  the  for- 
bidding by  the  town  planning  committee  at  Ox-: 
f,rd  of  the  exhibition  of  a  hairdressers  noMce 
that  he  "cuts  gents'  hair."  ^he  committee  wished, 
"gents' "  changed  to  "men's."  The  hairdresser, 
did  not  meekly  bow  his  head;  he  insisted  that, 
he  was  using  a  common  and  recognized  col- 

loquialism.  „      ,„  ,^ 

It  has  been  remarked  that  "gent   once  de- 
iic^tcd  a  condition  in  life  as  when  la^Ters  used 
the  term  and  Washington  Irving  wrote  Geof- 
frey Crayon.  Gent."    C.  C.  aellnts  the  gent  of, 
later  years  as  one  "who  wears  pants  and  lovid, 
ties  chinks  his  money  and  takes  his  donah  t> 
the 'pictures."   On  the  other  hand  the  abbrevia- 
tion "gent"  appeared  often  on  tombstones  yeai.s 
ago    The  Oxford  hairdresser  has  his  defendeis, 
who  insist  that  "gent"  should  be  tolerated,  at| 
least  as  a  trade  term,  being  old-established  de-| 
fining  a  shade  of  meaning,  convenient  as  a  label., 
"Burns  and  Byron  found  it  a  useful  rhyme  andl 
even  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  could  speak  in 
1783  of  'the  modern  gent.'    The  judge's  defini- 
tion  'A  gent?    That's  something  short  of  a 
gentleman,  isn't  it?'  may  stand."    But  would 
Oxford  dons  and  undergraduates,  patronizing] 
the  hairdresser,  be  content  to  be  classified  as, 

"gents"?  ,  ,  .„i 

Was  the  difference  between  the  two  words  tn 
years  past  one  of  money  as  much  as  manners? 
Albert  Smith  in  his  book  "The  Gent"  satirized, 
the  gent's  cheap  but  shrieking  clothes  and  h.s 
bogus  jewelry.  Prof.  Earl  in  his  "Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue"  says  that  a  court  of  justice 
blighted  the  vogue  of  "gent."  Two  young  men 
brought  before  a  magistrate  described  them- 
selves as  "gents."  The  magistrate  said  that  the 
designation  wa,?  little  better  than  "blackguard.' 
And  so  a  song  in  a  burlesque  by  H.  J.  Byron  m 
the  '60s  showed  that  the  word  was  in  disrepute: 
When  boys  were  boys,  and  gentlemen  not 
"gents,"  .  ..   t  u 

When  shops  were  shops  and  not  estao- 
lishments." 

Both  terms  were  recognized  in  an  old  music - 
hall  song; 

"Time,    gentlemen,    time,    gents,  time, 

gentlemen,  please!" 
The  landlord  would  roar  as  he  stood  at 
the  door. 

In  the  United  States  "gents"  was  for  a  long 
time  favored  on  signs  and  in  common  conversa- 
tion. Richard  Grant  White  sneered  at  it  m 
vain.  Eyes  fell  upon  "Gents  Furnishing  Goods," 
"Gents  Suits";  in  summer  hotels  the  guests  were 
directed  to  the  "Gents  Walk."  "Men"  has 
largely  replaced  the  odious  word. 


UNFROCKED 

Earl  Spencer  requested  male  guests  at  his 
daughter  s  wedding  not  to  wear  "silkers  (plug 
hate,  stovepipes,  cylinders,  toppers)  and  frock 
coate  No  doubt  some  of  the  guests  exclaimed. 
^.SJ  tlT  relief  much  thanks."  Others  may 
have  regretted  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
aSSar  in  "proper  form."  There  are  sticklers 
fn^oston  for  the  traditional  weddmg  dress, 
v^t  the  sight  of  a  man  under  the  blaaing  sun. 
wfth  top  hat  often  of  a  discarded  style,  with 


^^^^^^^  swcatiiiK  liis  way 
nity  Q^jNQPP^d  South  excites  pity, 
laughtef.  The  unhappy  man  looks  as  If 
re  in  need  of  sympathy.  (By  the  way, 
as  the  wedding-guest  clad  when  the  An- 
Mariner  buttonholed  him  to  tell  of  his 

adventure?) 
re  was  a  time  when  physicians  were  ex- 
hrre  and  In  England  to  wear  a  frock 
I  they  were  expected  in  this  country  to 
ded,  as  in  Moliere's  time:  Toinette  advis- 
tan  to  be  his  own  physician  reminds  him 
it  h  is  a  beard:  "The  beard  is  more  than 
~\kmg  a  doctor."     In  Kngland  the 
coal    they  say,  is  worn  habitually  only 
idc:  inkers'  assistants,   "perhaps  from  a- 
1  m  piest  In  things  that  have  ceased  to 
Eii  Ji.sh  cabinet  ministers  wore  this  ciat 
manv  years  ago,  and  judges  had  it  under 
ibc  in  court.   Who  invented  this  coat? 
inventec^  the  "Congress  gaiter"— the 
ed  boots  known  In  English  slang  as 
"—toots    favored    especially    by  fat 
ward  in  stooping  to  tie  or  button?  Is 
"Prince  Albert"  coat  now  heard  in  the 

lOp? 


SUMMER  SNOHBKHY 

Earnest  students  of  sociology  gain  valuable 
material  for  essays  by  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  lounges  and  on  the  verandas  ol 
summer  hotels.  Mrs.  Blnglcy  Bangs  is  told  that 
a  newcomer,  the  charming  Mrs.  Golightly,  Is 
al.so  a  Bostonian.  She  has  seen  her  at  the  opera; 
she  ha.s  read  paragraphs  about  her  in  the  "so- 
ciety columns"  of  the  newspapers;  but  she  is  not 
personally  acquainted  with  her.  She  does  not 
hesitate  to  approach  her,  smiling.  "So  you.  too, 
are  from  Boston.  You  live  on  Commonwealth 
avenue,  don't  you?  Well,  I"— she  throws  heavy 
emphasis  on  i"— "i  live  on  Beacon  Hill."  She 
does  not  say  whether  her  street  is  Myrtle  or 
Chestnut.  As  though  a  street  should  give  dis-  ' 
tinction  to  a  dweller  in  it.  Yet  there  is  street 
snobbery  in  Boston,  as  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Al- 
bany. N.  Y.  One  may  live  and  be  respected  in 
the  Back  Bay— a  vague  term;  but  not  on  the 
other  side  of  Newbury  street,  the  region  once 
described  by  "Sandy"  Browne  as  the  small-of- 
thc-Back  Bay. 

Or  Mrs.  Jones  learns  that  Mrs.  Ferguson 
conies  from  Convent,  N.  J.,  a  town  listed  as  de- 
sirably "residential."  She  is  not  slow  in  asking 
if  Mrs.  Ferguson  knows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lillicum, 
"a  charming  couple,"  thus  striving  to  establish 
her  own  position  in  society — for  Mrs.  Jones's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Lillicums  is  of  the  slight- 
est— a  chance  introduction — and  Mrs.  Jones  mur- 
muring— one  regrets  to  mention  it — "pleased  ter 
meet  yer." 

Mj'S.  Hogerboom  is  from  Chicago.   Her  hus- 
band is  prominent  in  pork,  a  worthy  soul,  but 
not  regarded  by  haberdashers  as  one  of  "our 
best  people."   His  wife  has  not  entered  the  pro- 
tho  last  ten  years?    mere  are  iiin:ic».-  ,  ^^.^^^  j^^^^.         ^jg^g       longingly  from  afar. 

irks  in  the  orchestra's  ■  chattering  Miss  Buttin,  impressed  by  diamonds 

and  a  grand  and  supercilious  air,  asks  Mrs.  Hog- 
erboom if  she  is  acquainted  with  the  Snootys  in 
Lake  Forest.  "No,  I  do  not  know  them,"  with 
wliat  Artemus  Ward  described  as  a  "flashing 
nostril."  And  so  Legrandin,  in  "Swann's  Way" 
when  he  was  asked  if  by  any  chance  he  knew 
the  ladies  of  Guermantes,  recited  "No,  I  do  not 
know  them"  with  a  separate  stress  upon  each 
word,  as  though  the  absence  of  relations  with 
the  Guermantes  family  might  very  well  have 
been  not  forced  upon,  but  actually  designed  by 
Legrandin  himself,  might  arise  from  some  family 
tradition,  some  moral  principle  or  mystical  vow 
which  expressly  forbade  his  seeking  their  society. 
"No,  I  do  not  know  them;  I  have  never  wished 
to  know  them." 

These  comedies  of  manners  are  played  in 
other  seasons,  for  snobs,  climbers  and  social 
busybodies  are  of  all  months,  but  they  are  seen 
to  peculiar  advantage  in  summer  hotels  w'hen 
guests  from  Chestnut  Hill  or  the  more  sacred  dis- 
cts  of  the  Back  Bay  are  forced  on  rainy  days. 


ROUSSEVITZKY  LN  PARIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
there  is  naturally  curiosity  about  the  pro- 
jns  that  Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  arrange  f  ir 
mimg  Symphony  season.  Will  there  be  an- 
festival?  He  has  already  paid  tribute  »n 
s manner  to  Bach.  Beethoven,  Bralims,  Sch';- 
1  Will  he  conduct  works  by  "old-fashioned" 
nposcis  who  have  been  more  or  less  neglected 
last  ten  years?    There  are  interes'.- 


ulated  dust  on  the  shelves  of  the  library, 
he  European  members  of   the  advance 
working  feverishly  for  the  conductor? 
hur  Hoeree,  whose  life  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
innounced  for  publication,  talked  with  him 
onth  in  Paris.   The  substance  of  the  con- 
,ion  was  published  in  Candide  of  Aug.  2'!. 
oussevitzky  said  that  he  purposed  in  the 
first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  O'r- 
a  to  perform  a  symphony  by  Ferroud, 
irb  by  Florent  Schmitt,  Stravinsky,  Tocn, 
menter  and  by  "young  Martelli,  who  interests 
reatly."    He  will  repeat  performances  cf 
el's  suite  in  F  and  his  third  symphony. 
!  will  be  "monumental  works"  as  Mahler's 
and  ninth  symphonies,  "for  which  the 
is  now  prepared.   Have  you  noticed  that 
ity  has  returned?    With  the  close  of  the 
life  changed.    Ears  again  being  patient 
r  the  grand  forms  to  amusing  little  pieces, 
es  have  passed.   One  is  now  simpler,  mo-e  j 
."  Nothing  about  Bruckner,  yet  Dr.  Kous-  j 
y  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Bruck-  : 
lociety  founded  not  long  ago  in  New  York,  j 
ips  ears  are  not  sufficiently  "patient"  Id  \ 
■ffe  his  symphonies,  though  they  contain 
eloquent  pages. 

'.  Koussevitzky  was  loud  in  praise  of  the 
)n  orchestra.  Allowing  Mr.  Hcerca  to  hear 
record  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic"  symphony 
splayed  by  the  orchestra,  he  exclaimed:  "Lis- 
m  to  those  double  basses!  What  a  body  o! 
•rings!  Hear  those  herns!"  And  as  the  record 
sntinucd.  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  listening  at  first 
in  the  famous  posture  of  the  melomaniac  dog, 
Ifegan  later  to  gesture  as  if  "with  an  invisible 
■ton '  he  were  directing  the  players  and  "favor- 
D(  the  explosion  of  the  brass," 

Mr,  Hoeree  reminded  Dr.  Koussevitzky  thf.t 
rhen  the  latter  brought  out  Honegger's  "Pacilic" 
nPari.s  there  were  "seven  minutes  of  indescrib- 
ible  enthusiasm."  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in  his  tuvn 
jnembered  that  when  he  conducted  Ravels 
Valse '  at  Madrid,  the  manager  was  obliged 
0  come  on  the  stage  to  demand  silence,  "for 
if  delirious  audience  prevented  me  from  going 
with  the  program." 

He  told  Mr.  Hoeree  that  he  himself  had  suf- 
ed  too  much  from  the  bolsheviks  to  brook 
I  insult  offered  to  Toscanini  by  the  Fascisrs. 
therefore  refused  to  conduct  the  four  con- 
ts  announced  at  the  Scala. 
"And  now,  dear  14  Koussevitzky,  will  you 
mc^back  to  us  some  day  with  your  baton?" 
"Who  knows?  Perhaps  next  year,  for  I  greatly 
ve  France,  my  second  country," 
And  some  of  us  had  fondly  thought  that  Bos- 
'  hn  was  in  his  eyes  his  second  home.   For  in  lo 
;her  city  is  he  more  warmly  appreciated  as  a 
onductor  and  loved  as  a  man. 


'>i.Cl- 

tm'ough  sheer  boredom,  to  mingle  condescend - 
ii*:y  with  dwellers  in  what  the  Social  Register 
—that  subscription  "dictionary  of  the  untitled 
aristocracy"— regards  as  mean  streets. 

AUDIENCES  AS  CRITICS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Barnowski,  a  theatre  manager  in  Ber- 
)  lin,  disgusted  with  the  critics  engaged  by  the 
newspapers,  would  have  the  audience  the  judge; 
not  by  crowding  the  playhouse,  not  by  staying 
Jaway;  nor  does  he  say  whether  the  audience 
ishould  criticise  a  dress  rehearsal  or  a  first  per- 
formance. The  spectators  should  write  out  their 
Dpinions,  they  should  also  offer  suggestions  con- 
:erning  the  plot,  the  situations,  the  dialogue,  so 
hat  the  dramatist  might  profit,  change,  eliml- 
fiate,  enlarge. 

How  many  in  an  audience  would  be  able  to 
give  reasons  for  their  judgment?    It  would  net 
be  enough  for  Mr.  barnowski  if  Herr  Mueller 
pvrote:    "Brilliant,"  if  Mme.  Oberlander  wrote 
the  condemnatory  German  word  corresponding 
Ito  our  "bum."    Even  professional  critics,  who 
are  obliged  to  write  their  reviews  in  what  Clem- 
ent Scott  called  the  "red-pepper  hour  of  jour- 
nalism," either  give  a  snap  judgment  without 
detailed  explanations  for  it,  contenting  them- 
selves with  telling  the  story;  or  discuss  chiefly 
the  performance,  especially  if  there  is  in  the 
company  a  "star"  to  whom  they  wish  to  pay 
tribute.    If  these  critics  write  a  more  elaborate 
knd  painstaking  review  for  tlie  following  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  the  first  impression  which  is 
usually  sane,  has  weakened;  the  critic  may  have 
pistened  during  the  week  to  contradictory  opin- 
;lons  that  have  influenced  him,  though  he  thinks 
!he  is  still  bravely  independent.    He  certainiy 
Idoes  not  write  with  the  gusto  vivifying  his  first 
iarticle. 


Spectat6ire~wfioliave  paid  for  admission  arc  i  ,    (  | 
a.s  a  rule  a  thankful  public.  They  do  not  wishi-  »  /  . 
to  feel  that  their  money  has  been  thrown  away. 
Deadheads  are  often  the  least  easily  pleased, 
the  first  to  whisper  to  their  neighbors  "rotten." 
The  more  intelligent  promptly  condemn,  par- 
Hon,  or  enjoy,  but  ask  them  the  reason  why,  and 
hey  will  stammer  a  vague  opinion,  or  say.  "You 
now,  I  never  liked  Mr.  Heavysagc  in  a  light 
omedy  part." 
How  many  would  be  capable  of  offering  a 
{valuable  suggestion?   How  would  they  make  the 
plot  more  plausible?    What  situations  would 
ithey  change,  and  what  would  they  invent?  And 
the  dialogue!    They  might  object  to  needless 
profanity,  lines  that  by   their  coarseness  or 
I  scantily-veiled  licentiousness  cause  the  "gut- 
foons"  to  roar  their  delight  and  the  tittcrers  to 
wriggle  in  their  joy;  but  could  they  supply  a 
dozen  dramatic  lines,  or  bring  down  the  curtain 
on  an  epigram?    What  dramatist  would  pay 
'heed  to  the  audience  as  critic?    Young  Mr. 
iSmallwood  in  the  matter  of  gravy  was  adamant. 
So  is  the  self-respecting  dramatist  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  play  writing.    Mr.  Pierre  Weber  said 
'not  long  ago  that  Parisian  dramatislst  hold 
audiences  in  contempt.    "It  is  this  that  justi- 
fies what  thev  eive  the  public," 

GERMAN  EFFICIENCY  " 

A  German,  according  \a  a  dispatch  from  Ber- 
lin, has  invented  a  treatment  for  diseased  teetn 
that  will  do  away  with  the  dreaded  "boring 
needle,"  The  sick  tooth  is  covered  with  a  cap- 
sule which  exposes  only  the  part  to  be  scraped. 
A  few  drops  of  a  certain  acid  are  put  on  the 
diseased  spot  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  un- 
healthy part  can  be  removed  without  pain,  Tlie 
filling  is  put  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first 
treatment. 

European  dentistry  w-as  not  highly  regarded 
in  the  eighties.  American  students  in  Germany 
;  suffered  unless  they  could  afford  to  visit  Ameri- 
can dentists,  exiled  there  for  their  pecuniary 
advantage.  There  were  two  in  Berlin.  One  of 
them  was  Dr.  Sylvester,  a  howling  swell  and  a 
genial  gentleman  who  cared  for  Bismarck'c 
teeth  and  for  those  of  other  prominent  states- 
men, army  officers  and  those  welcome  at  court. 
A  high  liver,  a  staunch  friend,  ho.spitable,  he 
killed  himself.  In  Dresden  Dr.  Jenkins  plugged 
the  teeth  of  the  Austrian  court  and  cared  for 
Richard  Wagner's.  Siegfried  Wagner,  a  boy, 
expecting  to  be  an  architect,  often  visited  his 
dentist  at  his  home.  And  so  in  Rome  an  Am.eri- 
can  dentist  of  les.ser  polish  prided  himself  on 
caring  for  the 'teeth  of  the  beautiful  Queen  ol 
Italy,  as  Dr,  Evans  in  Paris  was  a  friend  of 
Eugenie  and  aided  her  in  escaping  after  the 
surrender  at  Sedan, 

Perhaps  this  German's  recent  discovery  may 
be  the  mo.st  remarkable  in  the  history  of  den- 
tistry since  the  inventions  of  Dr,  Tushmaker  of 
Boston,  (John  Phoenix  was  his  biographer,) 
This  Dr,  Tushmaker  was  the  first  to  insert  small 
cog-wheels  in  the  back  teeth  for  the  more  per- 
fect mastication  of  food.  He  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  method  of  filling  cavities  with 
a  putty  which,  hardening,  caused  a  tooth  to  ache 
so  that  it  had  to  be  pulled,  thereby  giving  the 
dentist  two  fees  for  the  same  job.  But  his 
aronoiing  invention  was  an  instrument  that, 
would  pull  anything.  "It  was  a  combination 
of  the  lever,  pulley,  wheels  and  axle,  inclined 
plane,  wedge  and  screw.  The  machine  was  put 
over  an  iron  chair,  made  stationary  by  iron 
rod,s  going  down  into  the  foundations  of  the 
granite  building.'  The  patient  was  clamped 
into  the  chair,  the  forceps  connected  with  the 
machine  was  attached  to  the  tooth;  the  dentist 
in  the  rear  took  hold  of  a  lever  four  feet  in 
length. 

The  first  patient's  head  was  .snapped  clean 
from  his  shoulders,  for  the  roots  of  his  tooth 
extended  down  the  right  side,  through  the  right 
leg,  with  two  prongs  under  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  roots  were  decayed;  surgeons  swore  morti- 
fication w-ould  have  set  in;  the  jury  reported  a 
cast  of  justifiable  homicide.  The  machine  drew 
out  the  skeleton  of  an  old  lady  from  her  body. 
Good  Dr,  Tushmaker  took  her  home  in  a  pillow 
case.  She  lived  for  seven  years  and  was  known  • 
as  the  "India  Rubber  Woman."  The  contractor 
of  the  Boston  custom  house  bought  the  machine 
and  found  that  a  three-year-old  child  could  by  a 
single  turn  of  the  screw  raise  a  stone  weighing 
23  tons.  Small  machines  made  on  the  same 
principle  were  used — perhaps  still  are  used — in 
hotels  and  restaurants  for  boning  turkey.  Y.-!t 
Dr.  Tushmaker  has  no  tablet,  no  statue  as  a 
memorial  in  Boston,  Even  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  annals  of  American  dentistrv. 
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PUBLISHED  LETTERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

If  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  died  first,  would 
Ellen  Terry  have  published  their  correspondence 
with  a  jocose— some  might  say  "smart-AJecky" 
—preface?  She  was  not  clamorous  for  the  spot- 
light. She  certainly  would  not  have  given 
Shaw's  opinion  of  Henry  Irving  to  the  world 
without  adding  Irving's  opinion  of  Shaw,  for 
Sir  Henry  must  have  freed  his  mind  about  the 
critic  and  his  criticisms. 

It  was  stated  in  a  dispatch  from  London  fhat 
Shaw  and  Miss  Terry  corresponding  for  thirty 
years  never  met  but  twice.  This  reminds  one 
of  Tchaikovsky  and  his  generous  friend  Mme. 
Meek.  They  exchanged  confidences  in  letters; 
Tchaikovsky's  were  often  an  explanation  of  his, 
works,  a  revelation  of  his  tortured  soul;  theyj 
never  met  face  to  face;  it  was  her  wish.  Mme.  | 
Meek  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  com-  j 
poser's  genius;  but  she  was  not  an  Ellen  Terry; 
to  address  him  as  "darling,"  "poppett,"  nor' 
when  Tchaikovsky  wrote  in  doleful  dumps  did 
she  call  him  "a  great  man,  a  silly  ass,  a  dear." 

Will  the  memory  of  Ellen  Terry  gain  by  the  ' 
publication  of  her  letters?  Will  Shaw's  letters 
to  her  divert  attention  from  his  foolish  behavior 
in  Russia  and  his  absurd  Sayings  and  writings! 
on  his  return  to  England?  There  are  exchanges' 
of  letters  which,  published,  show  that  the  bril- 
liant can  be  foolish,  the  learned  stupid,  the  sup-  j 
posedly  high-minded,  mean  and  malicious.  \l 

The  Comtesse  de  Noailles  has  edited  with,'; 
notes  letters  written  to  her  by  Marcel  Proust,  j 
Not  all  of  them,  for  she  excluded  those  in  which 
his  keen  observation  of  character  and  his  gift 
for  amusing  portraiture  would  pain  some  per- 
sons now  living  whom  he  really  liked  and  es- 
teemed. In  this  instance  the  omission  is  to  be 
regretted.  One  wearies  of  the  constant  adula- 
tion bestowed  on  the  countess  and  her  poems. 
Perhaps  ".some  living"  would  be  flattered  by  the 
thought  that  Proust  noticed  them  at  all,  intro- 
duced them  thus  intimately  to  a  ''grande  dame" 
and  to  the  world  at  large.  Even  when  he  was 
warmest  in  praise,  he  preserved  his  critical 
sense.  The  countess  respected  it:  "Marcel 
Proust  is  the  only  being  who  has  made  me 
change  a  line,  cut  out  a  stanza."  It  is  to  be 
.seen  whether  Miss  Terry  profited  by  Shaw's  re- 
marks about  her  acting,  costumes,  general  be- 
havior ;  whether  Shaw  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
ask  himself.  "Am  I  really  'a  silly  ass,'  as  Ellen 
says?"  Perhaps  the  few  extracts  from  the  let- 
ters that  have  been  cabled  give  a  false  idea  oL 
the  general  contents. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  Never  write  a  letter; 
keep  those  you  receive.  Is  it  not  better  to  bum 
all  letters?  Protestations  of  affection  may  seem 
mawkish  to  strangers;  wit  at  the  expense  of 
others,  cruel;  self-depreciation  half  in  jest  may 
be  accepted  at  full  value.  "Bum  this,"  is  good 
advice  for  others  than  those  active  ^  politics. 
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a  "hotel  de  iuxe    srtrcK  on  tncjr  oaggage,  ju 
as  a  man  who  dines  at  a  cheap  restaurant  i 
this  country  may  be  found  flourishing  a  tooty 
pick  at  the  entrance  to  a  restaurant  qr  hotel 
where  the  prices  are  forbidding  to  him. 

A  London  journalist,  apropos  of  the  new 
Shakespeare  label,  remarks  sourly  that  Ameri- 
cans are  "eager  to  take  their  luggage  home  plas- 
tered all  over  with  names  of  places  they  have 
visited,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  hotels 
they  have  stayed  in.  Railway  porters  say  thatt 
they  are  always  very  particular  that  none  of 
these  mementoes  shall  be  defaced.  The  Shake- 
speare label  is  sure  to  have  pride  of  place,  and  no 
doubt  its  success  will  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
small-scale  national  portrait  collection." 

Charles  Dickens  once  wrote  that  an  inn  was 
to  be  known  by  the  condition  in  which  the  oil 
and  vinegar  cruets  were  kept.  Perhaps  the 
status  of  a  traveler  is  determined  in  the  eyes 
of  some  by  the  labels  on  his  baggage.  The  ap- 
pearance of  one's  trunk  or  suitcase  is  thought 
by  some  not  enough  to  determine  the  financial 
importance  of  the  owner.  In  past  years  there 
were  rich  Americans  who  did  not  disdain  to  put 
belongings  in  a  carpet  bag.  Perhaps  today  there 
are  men  of  means  who,  having  traveled  widely, 
are  content  with  the  initials  "J.  S."  (John  Smith' 
printed  on  new  or  well-used  suitcases  for  identi- 
fication. 


were  perhaps  ilic  mos^  comu.uu. 

There  are  words  today  overworked:  exclusive 
as  applied  to  a  club  or  society;  visualize,  in- 
trigue, well-known,  clubman,  prominent.  One 
would  think  from  reading  obituaries  that  nearly 
all  the  men  of  importance  In  a  city  or  a  town 
are  dead.  "Exclusive  clubs"  sometimes  number 
two  or  three  thousand  members. 

A  late  coinage,  used  by  certain  editors  of  so- 
ciety columns,  is  "registerite,"  meaning  that  the 


BAGGAGE  LABELS 


Many  tourists  in  Europe  return  in  the  lalli 
with  trunks  and  suitcases  decorated  with  labels! 
announcing  to  those  at  home  that  they  em-, 
barked  on  ocean  liners  and  were  guests  at 
French,  Swiss  and  German  hotels.  Do  these  j 
labels  excite  envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  to 
whom  a  trip  to  some  watering  place  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  event?  Do  the  labels  impress  our  bag-| 
gage  men  and  hotel  porters  with  the  importance 
of  the  returning  tourists?  Do  they  not  lead  to' 
the  expectation  of  generous  tips  and  extra 
charges  on  hotel  bills  in  this  country  as  in  Eu- 
rope? 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  Eng- 
land has  added  a  new  label  for  the  benefit  of 
collectors.  It  is  printed  in  yellow  and  black;  it: 
is  almost  four  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
label;  half  the  space  is  filled  with  the  head 
of  Shakespeare.  The  words:  "Passenger  by 
Shakespeare  Express  London  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon"  ten  the  world  that  the  owner  of  the  lug- 
gage has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine.  "Pad- 
dington  Station  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
this  label  is  meant  especially  for  Americans." 

Some  years  ago  there  was  complaint  in  Eng- 
land that  the  leaving  of  odd  labels  on  baggage 
was  a  nuisance  to  the  porters.  There  are  Amer- 
icans who  dislike  to  have  their  newly  acquired 
trunks  and  suitcases  thus  disfigured.  There  are 
also  Americans  who,  having  stopped  at  some 
second-class  hotel,  contrive  to  have  the  label  of 


DOORWAYS  TO  NATURE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr  Fuller  in  his  "Doorway  to  Nature"  says, 
that  no  one  can  call  himself  a  lover  of  nature 
unless  he  kncws  how  to  use  his  feet.  'Perhapsj 
one  can  see  mountains,  rivers,  prairies  andi 
oceans  from  a  motor  car;  but  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly learn  to  know  nature  ...  the  brain  ab- 
solutely cannot  take  adequate  note  of  surround- 
ings at  a  pace  faster  than  a  waHc;  it  will  not 
form  images  that  remain  as  memories  Even 
the  "meek  lover  of  nature  might  reply  thatj 
there  are  scenes  best  viewed  from  a  railway, 
car  No  one  can  appreciate  the  wildness  ofi 
Crawford  Notch,  for  example,  either  by  walk-, 
ing  or  motoring  through  it." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Fuller's  dictum,  the  motor 
car  can  serve  those  wishing  to  commune  with 
nature  by  taking  them  to  places  which  other- 
wise would  not  easily  be  accessible.  The  trouble 
with  too  many  motorists  is  their  craze  for  speed, 
their  desire  to  emulate  the  Pharisees,  who,  ac-| 
cording  to  Phoenix's  pun,  appear  unto  men  to 
fast  A  pedestrian  on  a  country  road,  leaping 
aside  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  an  automobile, 
yet  has  time  to  notice  that  the  inmates  are 
chattering,  without  regard  to  the  scenery;  onlyi 
the  dog  with  his  head  out  of  a  window  seems 
to  enjoy  the  view;  in  fact,  a  woman,  an  inde- 
fatigable motorist  in  the  White  Mountain  re-l 
gion,  was  heard  to  say  that  she  did  not  care; 
for  views.  | 
To  enjoy  forests,  mountains,  streams  onei 
must  walk,  but  they  cannot  be  approached  with 
safety  by  travelled  highways.  Even  country  "dirti 
.,-ads"  do  not  offer  the  sweet  security  thaW 
Charles  Lamb  yearty  before  the  Invention  of  th^ 
.  motor   car   found  in  london's  streets.  "The 
"hikers,"  making  their  way  to  some  secluded 
spot  if'  such  a  spot  is  now  to  be  found,  have 
learned  this  to  their  cost.  Stopping  a  moment 
to  view  a  mountain  range  beyond  a  stretch  of 
meadow,  they  hear  imperative,  arrogant  toot- 
ing_sometimes  the  descendant  of  Jehu  gives 
no  warning;  there  is  then  the  frantic  jump  into 
the  bushes.   Hazhtt,  Stevenson,  Walt  Whitman, 
Bliss  Carman  nave  described  the  joys  of  th= 
open  road.  The  road  is  no  longer  open  to  tho.so 
walking.  For  them  the  "doorway  to  nature  i^ 
often  closed;  slammed  in  their  faces. 


name  of  the  woman  is  to  be  found  In  the  "So- 
cial Register"  and  that  she  has  paid  the  re- 
quested fee;  the  "Social  Register."  that  useful 
street  and  telephone  directory,  also  indispensable 
as  a  "-Who's  Who"  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
addresses  and  family  connections;  •  but  "regis- 
terite" is  a  snobbish  term,  employed  with  snob- 
bish intent;  also  a  silly  term. 

DOUBTFUL  DEBUNKING 

Some  one  made  bold  to  say  at  a  London 
conference:  "Some  of  the  most  stupid  men  I 
have  ever  known  have  been  millionaires."  T<^ 
which  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  re- 
plied: "Of  course  they  are— that  is,  why  they 
are  millionaires.  For  besides  being  stupid  they 
are  not  usually  nice  to  look  at.  Again,  their 
livers  are  usually  wrong;  they  have  to  live  on 
weak  tea,  bismuth  and   lightly   boUed  eggs. 

Nobody  loves  them— and  their  wives  go 
off  with  gigolos  and  head  waiters.  .  .  • 
Every  time  they  open  an  orphanage  they  ex- 
plain that  they  were  far  happier  when  they 
had  no  cares  and  thirty  shillings  a  week.  All 
this  is  universally  recognized;  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  average  man  would  rather, 
put  his  head  in  a  gas  oven  than  become  a 
millionaire." 

one  might  reply  in  a  similarly  Jocose  vein, 
to  J  H  Rosny,  the  elder,  who  insists  that  the 
great  men  of  science,  and  many  famous  authors 
have  childish  minds,  are  easily  the  prey  ol 
Sharpers,  entertain  absurd  beliefs.  Amongj- 
authors,  he  cites  Balzac,  Hugo,  Veriaine,  VlUiers) 
de  1'  Adam,  Dierx  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 
The  last  named  believed  all  the  extraordinary, 

incredible  anecdotes  Told    him    by    practical  | 
jSkers.  Lorrain,  Huysmans,  Mirbeau  who  n  ve 
theless  admired  him  greatly.    As  for  otneis 
S  b^y^Rosny.  the  "proof^  even 
<.v,»w,  am  foibles   defects  in   cnaractei,  w 
SrSex  tan  marks  of  a  childiji  mind.  He 

«rpfhf  "de"  to  his  surname;  his  huge  cane  his 
Sing' dre^s,  but  his  ^l^l^:^, 
tions  of  g-^-^deur  came  from 

of  art  treasures.   Veriaine  was  a  vichm  of^^^^^ 

buf  he  ;ouir  hS    be  caned 
unpractical,  but  ije  eou  malicious. 

childish,  for  ne  could  be     ^^^^^^^^g^ientific  at- 

No  doubt  some  men  of  gj^at  ^^^^ 
tainments  hav.  needed  a  ^ua^dian^ 
daUy  walk.   This  goes  od^^  ^  gtock 

Thales.  The  absent-minded  professor  ^^^^ 
character  in  comedy  and  farce^ 
been  many  others,  there  are^oday  w 
from  having  the  mind  f 
their  acumen  in  affairs  of  business, 


^REGISTERITE' 

A  corresDondent  calls  attention  to  "expres- 

^^n   toey  axe  now  occasionally  used  In  small 
™    '  Vfil.    ''Fell  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud, 
sma^'^oSs'-  "gallant  flreladdles." 


HOUYHNHNMS  AS  GUESTS^ 

Horses  were  irwited  to  b^^^^^^^^  , 
Oh  hideous  phrase !-at  a  tesum  ^^^^^^^i 
Joseph  E.  Widener  racing  'nan  an  J^^^^^^ 
owner  of  Belmont  P^rk^  TheV  ^.^^^ 
ration:  manes  were  braided  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

■  ^'fd  tfdtn^'s    At  -rne  of  these  fea.sts  men 
invited  to  dinners.  served.  But 

sat  on  the  horses  and  thenjj  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
at  other   dinners  the  horses  ^^^^^.^^ 
guests,  honored  and       t^*'';;,^  prepared  lor 
naturally  arises,  what  dishes  wer 
them?  ,  ^„niver  -when  he  made  an 

captain  I^'^^f^f  ^Sn^tns  and  Yahoos, 
enforced  visit  to  the  Houyhn      ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^„ 

observed  that  the  tormej  h 

milk  for  the  second  <^°^^^^  \  pledge  by  four 


leit  Pi-y  partition  ot  the 

BO  thai  cacl.  hoi.o  and  mare  ate  his 
V  nnd  his  own  mash  of  oats  and  milk, 
riecency  and  regularity. 
,  ,„os  unlike  the  practice  at  dmners 
„„nirv  to  which  our  Houyhnhnms  were 
^''1,  J,  sL  were  not  admitted  to  the  dining 
^''"°'lf  said  the  chief  Houyhnhnm  to  Captain 
room;  Iw.  -      Tr»v.«/->c  «.« 


"You  throw  among 


five 


yahoos  as 

"2'^ad''o7"eaUng°  ^^ac^abiy.  fall  together 
^ead  °f       "f,  imnatient  to  have 


was 


^  the  eai-s.  oa 

•"iT  S  'be  interesting  tojnow  what 
,  ,,rt'^fore  the  Houyhnhnms  at  the  Widener 

£  Oa    boiled  in  milk?   Oatmeal  or  son, 

dinner.  u^oov-fast  food?    One  doubts  u 

h'"«,KspttS Shnh'nm  would  eat  the 
r'  alE'  tha  has  whiskers  and  looks  some- 
'■^rTS  ^i  old-fashioned  pocketbook.  The 

ihmg  like  an  oiu  horses  who 

,-^'^"^";rthe  S  S  «  beings,  but 
ate  meat,  even  the  nesn  ^Idener's  feast 

beef,  mntton  or  duck. 


S4  3 " 

"WELL  ROARED" 

Harry  Shelland  Informs  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Sun  that  Edwin  Booth  never  ranted 
or  bellowed.  Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  writing  to  the 
Sun,  says  that  he  heard  Booth  as  Shylock  In 
1886  or  1887:  "With  what  depths  of  feeling  that 
magnificent  voice  of  his  did  bellow  and  roar! 
Anything  short  of  that  would  have  spoiled  the 
scene— it  was  magnificent  and  thrilling."  Thus 
do  old  playgoers  disagree.  One  might  timidly 
ask  Mr.  Meyer  If  Shylock  is  a  roaring,  bellowing 
part.  Mr.  Shelland  dilates  on  Booth's  enuncia- 
tion to  Inveigh  against  the  mumbling,  chewing 
of  sentences  heard  today;  the  inarticulate  read- 
ing of  lines,  which  often,  it  is  true,  are  hardly 
worth  a  clear,  distinct  reading. 

In  the  "good  old  days"  of  the  theatre  a  trage- 
dian was  expected  to  bellow  whether  he  graced 
the  American,  the  English,  or  the  continental 
stage.  Barry  Sullivan  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
stentorian  school;  so  was  Mounet-SuUy.  E.  L. 
Davenport,  admirable  as  Hamlet  and  Brutus, 
never  shouted;  while  F.  C.  Bangs,  an  excellent 
Mark  Antony  in  bther  respects,  playing  with 
Barrett  and  Davenport,  raised  the  roof  when 
he  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war.  Salvini  and  Rossi 
never  roared  in  a  manner  to  tear  the  lungs  and 
rasp  the  throat.  Women  did  not  spare  their 
voicei  in  heroic  parts.  Charlotte  Cushman  as 
Lady  Macbeth  at  the  Boston  Theatre  howled 
and  Ihrieked  in  a  manner  to  frighten  her  hus- 
band more  than  he  was  shaken  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ghost  with  face  streaked  with  red 
I)aint  and  an  upraised  finger  pointing  to  his 
wounds. 

Hiere  is  roaring  today  on  the  French  stage, 
and  the  dramatic  critics  ridicule  in  vain  the 
vocal  violence.  Audiences  in  any  country  are 
impressed  by  the  shouting  of  actors  and  singers 
—there  are  few  spectators  who  appreciate 
subtlety  in  speech,  song  or  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enunciation  of  too 
many  men  and  women  on  the  American  stage 
today  is  deplorable.  Inarticulate,  they  think 
themselves  as  complying  with  nature,  giving 
reallrtlc  effects.  According  to  St.  John  Ervlne, 
they  Kt  no  better  In  London.  When  be  is  not 


cu1l>.  oven  hi  fror.  'WWlliIck  AVillls  i.  iii;mli,  u., 
that  Wllkle  folllns  once  wrote:  "Let  him  walk 
at  noonday  Irom  one  end  of  Oxford  .street  to 
the  other  without  his  hat,  and  let  everyone 
whom  he  passes  be  asked  what  they  think  of 
him,  how  many  will  abstain  from  deciding  in- 
stantly that  he  is  mad?"  And  .so  when  Sir 
William  Hardman's  hat  was  blown  over  the  rail- 
ings in  a  London  square,  he  called  for  a  cab 
that  he  might  conceal  his  "shameful  naked- 
ness." 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  was  known 
by  his  hat.  Daniel  Webster,  Judge  Levi  Wood- 
bury wore  imoressive  hats.  Senator  Evarjts  was 
caricatured  with  his  habitual  "shocking  bad" 
one.  There  are  men  today  who  for  .some  years 
liave  had  derbys  of  a  peculiar  shape  manufac- 
tured for  them.  E.  Winslow  Paige  of  Schenec- 
tady, who  was  prominent  in  the  lawsuits  against 
the  Canal  Ring,  sported  a  battered  straw  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  Oscar  Hammerstein's  huge  hat 
made  him  a  marked  man. 

Today  there  is  a  hideous  standardization. 
Look  about  and  note  the  forest  of  soft  hats, 
whether  they  become  the  wearer  or  disfigure 
him.  Here  and  there  one  sees  a  derby  worn 
defiantly  as  a  symbol  of  individuality,  or  in  the 
spirit  of 

Jones  likes  his  lettuces  undres,sed. 
D'ye  ask  the  reason? 
'Tis  confessed 

That  is  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best. 

Or  the  man  may  be  gallant,  wishing  to  salute 
a  fair  one  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of  the  old 
school:  an  impossible  salutation  with  a  crush 
hat  caught  nervously  in  the  middle  or  yanked 
awkwardly  by  the  side!  The  hatter  says:  "This 
is  the  approved  hat,  Sir,"  and  the  "client" 
sheepishly  accepts,  not  to  be  different  from 
others  in  the  matter  of  headgear. 

•Tis  fashion  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 
Running  counter  to  fashion's  decree,  the  poor 
wretch  fears  mocking  scruRny  or  the  still  more 
to  be  dreaded  shout  from  some  rude  boy, 
"Where  did  you  get  that  hat?"  Few  would  have 
the  courage  to  say  with  the  man  mentioned  by 
Proust,  when,  wearing  a  hat  of  a  bygone  style, 
he  was  asked  where  he  found  his  hats,  who 
answered.  "I  don't  find  them,  I  keep  them." 

DROOD'S  ENDING 

Another  man  has  ventured  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  Edwin  Drood.  The  title  of  Edwin  Har- 
ris's book  is  "John  Jasper's  Gatehouse."  A  Lon- 
:don  reviewer  thinks  it  would  be  unjust  to  dis- 
close Mr.  Harris's  theory,  and  finds  it  sufficient 
to  remark  that  he  has  a  "profound  knowledge 
of  both  Dickens  and  Rochester"  and  has  pro- 
duced a  "gripping"  story  and  a  "satisfactory" 
sequel. 

American  authors  have  endeavored  to  com- 
plete "Edwin  Drood";  one  was  aided  by  spir- 
itual communications.  One  or  two  of  the  con- 
tinuations have  been  iTigenious,  but  the  imita- 
tion of  Dickens's  style  in  the  humorous  pages 
has  been  weak  and  tiresome.  "Not  a  bit  like 
it.  Sir." 

One  might  draw'  up  an  interesting  list  of 
books,  novels,  poems,  that  have  been  left  un- 
finished. What  would  Thackeray  have  done 
with  Duval?  There  are  the  incomplete  ro- 
mances by  Stevenson,  Hawthorne,  Mary  Webb. 
Would  they  have  added  to  the  fame  of  the 
authors?  How  would  Coleridge  have  continued 
his  "Christabel"?  Is  it  not  more  beautiful  in 
Its  unexplained  mystery?  Who  regrets  that 
Schubert  left  a  symphony  unfinished?  Yet  a 
jpresurotituous   German  had  the_^iiage 


up." 


lo 

complaining  of  the  Oxford  "accent"— "refaned"  suppi^  the  two  missing  movements.   Is  Bruck- 
for  "refined"— he  would  have  the  comedians  j^g^.g  symphony,  which  he  dedicated  to  God, 
speak  intelligibly,  so  distinctly  that  the  gods  in       [ggg  imposing  because  it  lacks  the  finale? 
thegallery  would  not  be  obliged  to  shout:  "Speak      "Edwin  Drood"  might,  if  Dickens  had  lived 

to  complete  it,  be  now  ranked  with  his  "David 
.Copperfield"  and  "Great  Expectations":  it 
Inight  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  "Little  Dorrit." 
perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  Coleridge  forgot  to 
WTite  down,  in  time,  awakening  from  his  dream, 
the  other  lines  of  "Kubla  Khan."  There  are 
fragments  more  to  be  valued  than  complete 
If  all  of  Sappho  "--  ' 


i:^  c  rt  i  111 
HATTED  AND  HATLESS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  earnest  student  of  sociology  and  the  land  polished  works.    If  all  of  Sappho  had 
phrenologist  find  delight  in  the  observation  of  feome  dowm  to  us,  she  might  not  be  hailed  as 
the  hatless  in  Boston's  streets.   Here  as  in  Lon-  the  greatest  poet  among  womrn. 
don  some  dispense  with  hats,  hoping  that  they 

thm  may  guard  against  baldness.    Others  be-  Occ  j 

lieve  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do;  that  they  thus  .;.     _  _^   

acquire  a  certain  distinction  even  though  they  \     -„  . -r.  a  CCTIVT'  DnMESTICITY 
slush  their  hair  with  an  ointment  that  is  not  HARASbUNtr 

so  precious  as  the  oil  favored  by  Aaron  for  his        A  man  in  the  circuit  J^^^^^^l^la 

Nor  are  they  concerned  with  the  appear-    several  reasons  some  days  ago  wny 
aOce,  the  contour  of  the  head,  though  it  may    to  obtain  a  divorce.  cmntr 
be  flattened  on  top  or  may  run  up  to  a  peak.  \     (1)  Vera,  his  wife,  would  not  let  h™  smoK^ 
Yet  some  decades  ago  the  hatless  inspired  ridi-i  \in  the  house.  No  doubt  the  cur.ams  would  have 


suffered,  but  t.      ,  .  ,  ,  u,  puff  o„  h^^  f  t  f 

stoop  or  In  the  yard  wiien  Uie  nu  r,  ury  Is  low 
would  bo  regarded  by  any  lalr-minded  judge  a.s 
extreme  cruelty. 

(2>  She  would  not  let  hln.  play  the  radio" 
or  pay  any  attention  to  the  family  dog.  The 
radio  may  be  a  nuisance;  it  depends  on  what 
comes  out  of  it.  and  there  are  those  who  will 
sympathize  witli  Vera.  But  not  allowing  him  fo 
pat  Flash,  Jowlcr  or  Carlo  on  the  head,  nor  to 
l)lea.se  him  by  flattering  words— this  was  surely 
unreasonable  on  Vcra's  part. 

(3)  She  insisted  on  the  written  agreement  by 
which  his  use  of  the  family  car  wa.s  limited  tn 
one  day  a  week  and  to  transportation  from  and 
to  his  suburban  home  and  a  railway  station. 

(4)  His  monthly  pay  check  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  her.  She  in  return  promised  to  give  up 
her  favorite  amu.scment  of  attacking  him  wl',h 
a  pistol,  biting  his  finger,  or  bashing  him  on 
the  head  with  a  golf  club. 

(5)  Vera  was  "very  jealous"— and,  of  course, 
"without  cause." 

This  was  Ernest's  account  of  harassing 
domesticity.  Vera  might  .say  in  reply  that  the 
cigars  were  of  the.Flor  de  Sower  brand,  the  pipo 
was  foul,  the  cigarettes  of  the  stinkadora  v.a- • 
riety;  that  ashes  were  thrown  on  the  rugs  and 
other  articles  of  furniture;  that  Ernest  wou:d 
listen  at  the  radio  only  to  silly  v/heezes  and 
foolish  songs  roared  out  of  tunc;  that  the  dog, 
not  houscbroken,  should  stay  out  of  doors;  that 
Ernest  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  car  for  joy 
rides  with  persons,  male  and  female,  unknown 
to  her,  but  su.spicious  characters;  that  he  wr.s 
extravagant,  and  she  needed  the  pay  check  to 
run  the  hou.se;  that  she  pointed  a  pistol  at  him 
in  a  spirit  of  playfulness;  that  the  golf  club 
gave  him  only  a  love-pat;  that  her  biting  his 
finger  shows  her  amorous  affection,  as  Napoleon 
tweaked  the  ears  of  fair  ladies  at  his  court. 

Who  first  made  u.se  of  that  summing-up 
worthy  of  King  Solomon:  "Much  might  be  said 
on  each  side"? 


ORGANISTS  AND  MUSIC 

Dr.  John  Erskine  is  best  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  ingenious  discoverer  of  certain  facts 
about  Helen  of  Troy  and  the  truth  concernin;; 
the  wily  Ulysses  returning  to  his  Penelope,  but 
taking  his  time  about  it  and  meeting  Circe  and 
Calypso,  both  desirable,  on  the  way.  Tliis  en- 
tertaining story-teller  is  also  a  musician;  that 
is  to  say,  he  has  played  a  piano  in  public  and  is 
the  president  of  a  music  school.  Not  long  agD 
he  gave  it  out  as  his  opinion  that  "the  be'st 
music  of  the  future  would  come  from  the  com- 
positions of  church  organists."  He  expressed 
this  opinion  at  a  dinner  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Organists,  who,  having  heard  and  ap- 
proved, sat  up  straight  and  looked  important. 
What  led  Dr.  Erskine  to  hold  this  opinion? 

How  m.any  organists  in  the  past  have  written 
"great  music"?  Bach,  Handel,  Cesar  Franc'K — 
.some  would  add  Bruckner.  Many  composers 
have  been  church  organists  to  eke  out  a  living, 
but  t'nc  organ  did  not  inspire  the  compositions 
that  gave  them  reputation. 

Who  now  remembers  that  Beethoven  in  his 
early  years  played  the  organ?  Take  the  rank 
and  file  of  organists  in  this  country,  workinjf 
for  religious  services  fcr  for  film  plays — how  many 
of  them  have  WTitten  music  worthy  the  consid- 
eration of  orchestral  conductors,  chamber  club?, 
oratorio  societies,  virtuoso  pianists,  singers  in 
recitals? 

It  was  m.ore  than  a  courteous,  a  merely  com- 
l)limentary  act  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Erskine.  Or- 
ganists are  sorely  in  need  of  encouragement.  In 
church  they  are  at  the  rpercy  of  a  committee 
whose  musical  taste  is  usually  directed  by  the 
wives.  If  the  soprano  of  the  quartet  makes  a 
mistake,  she  turns  and  glares  at  the  organist 
and  thus  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  congrega-  _ 
tion.  In  church  the  organist's  position  is  a  litt'.e 
lower  than  the  sexton's;  in  the  film  theatre,  no 
matter  what  his  own  taste  may  Be,  he  mast 
shape  it  to  suit  the  play,  nor  is  his  position  ever 
sure. 

Hearing  Dr.  Erskine,  at  least  one  organist 
.■^nid.  to  himself:  "I,  too,  am  a  man,"  and  the 
next  morning  he  began  to  sketch  a  symphony, 
a  truly  American  work:  The  prelude:  'A 
Democratic  Convention ";  slow  movement, 
"Moonlight  on  the  Hudson";  Scherzo,  "The  Bum'.; 
i  Ru.sh,"  and  the  finale,  depicting  a  baseball  gam--' 
a  la  Honegger.  The  symphony  will  be  dedicated 
to  Dr.'  Evskine. 
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though;  liicU  a  uiuci  iia;  :-a-,e  iheiu  the  appear-: 
ance  of  men  of  the  world. 

Now  even  elderly  ladies,  slaves  of  the  cttang- 
ing  fashions,  think  themselves  5'oung  and  ir-i 
resistlbly  coquettish  by  reason  of  the  slanting! 
hat.    Some  women  prefer  the  Deret,  heedless! 


"DANBURY  NEWS  MAN" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  of  the  fact  that  Biscayan  natives  say  they  can 

"Revival  of  hat  industry  cheers  workers  of    pick  out  a  foreigner  by  the  way  the  head  is 

Danbury."  says  a  dispatch.  fittpH  \r\t.n  tho  hprpt   fm-  tho  man  nf  thp  Rasniifi 


 J.    — „  dispatch. 

It  appears  that  the  "current  rage"  for  the 
Empress  Eugenie  style  of  hat  lifted  Danbury 
from  "a  slough  of  depression."  Danbury  is 
justly  famous  for  its  hats;  for  the  famous  law 
suit  in  which  the  sane  and  the  mad  hatters  of 
the  town  were  bravely  interested;  but  Danbury 
was  once  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  by  the  stories  and  para- 
graphs of  the  "Danbury  News  Man." 

He  was  one  of  several  newspaper  men  who 
vied  in  exciting  the  American  public  to  laugh- 
ter. The  hideous  word  "columnist,"  the  even 
more  hideous  word  "colymnist"  had  not  then 
been  invented,  nor  were   these  daily  jesters 


fitted  into  the  beret,  for  the  man  of  the  Basque 
country  "drops  it  lightly  on  his  head  at  a 
pronounced  angle '  where  it  remains  and  has 
the  "authentic  degage  air."  One  reads  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  acquired  the  knack 
Why  does  not  Mayor  Walker  procure  a  beret 
and  practise  the  wearing,  in  the  privacy  of  hi."! 
home?  Thus  would  he  return  the  courtesj 
slwwn  him  by  the  Parisian  hatters. 

In  London  cocktail  suits  can  be  obtained  a 
a  West  End  dressmaker's.  The  suit  has  a  tur 
ban  to  match.  Now,  the  turban  is  a  digiimea 
stately  head  dress.  It  was  respected  by  Mos 
lems.   In  the  houses  of  the  rich  it  was  piaceo 


Tooth  "lake^so^ greatTelight  to  dress  this  only 
6iRh  with  their  ovm  hands  that„they  may  feed 
thereon  in  conceit  and  cogitation  all  the  while 
they  be  handling  and  preparing  the  same."  And 
so  today  our  amateur  cooks  are  proud  of  suc- 
cess vrith  mushrooms,  though  unlike  the  ancient 
Romans  they  do  not  use  fine  knives  and  razon 
of  amber  in  the  ostentatious  preparation. 

Mushroom  soup,  once  thought  an  extrava- 
gance, is  now  common,  too  common,  not  to  t)e 
compared  with  the  black  bean  soup  that  takes 
three  days  in  the  making  and  is  eaten  for  three 
days.  Served  in  other  ways,  mushrooms  ar3 
almost  as  familiar  as  potatoes.  To  live  ex- 
clusively on  these  excrescences  of  the  soil? 
Perish  the  thought! 


uvcii   ji;\ciiLcu,    liui    wcie    uiese   aauy    lestersi    ,     ^     «    ,  _i 

strictly  "columnists"  in  the  present  acceptance  *  '^'^^'"^                 ^^'"^  ^'""^  °^ 

of  the  term.   There  would  often  be  only  one  never  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  woman  £ 

story  of  a  whimsically  humorous  nature.  Some-!  Durban  was  formed  of  a  takeeyeh,  a  tartroost 

i;  i.1  ,j  ,  _                            .            .       -  uritvi   Q    cnnuro    ifpi-pnipt    nf   nnnt.efl   or  naintpr 


times  there  would  be  a  few  paragraphs  scattered 
at  random  on  the  pages.  I 

The  Danbury  News  Man  was  one  of  a  joyous 
band:  contributors  to  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawkeye,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Toledo  1 
Blade,  Texas  Sif tings,  Norristown— was  it  the 
Herald?     There    were    others,    among    them  I 
George  F.  Babbitt,  who  then  scintillated  in  the  \ 
Boston  Post.  Puck  pictured  them  all  in  a  front- 
page cartoon. 

They  were  not  the  first,  but  George  D. 
Prentice  was  no  more,  the  predecessors  of  Bab- 
bitt on  the  Post  were  forgotten,  and  bankers 
throughout  the  state  no  longer  subscribed  to  the 
Commercial  Bulletin  of  this  city,  chiefly  for  its 
jests.  Would  these  humorists  wreathe  New  Eng- 
land's faces  in  smiles  today?  There  was  a  liberal 
interchange  of  anecdotes  and  wheezes  so  that 
a  Bostonian  could  laugh  at  what  some  days 
before  had  led  men  in  distant  cities  to  guffaw. 

Here  are  two  specimens  of  their  art,  not 
quoted  literally. 

"  'Twas  in  the  gloaming  I  led  her  to  the  drug 
store.  The  clerk  asked,  'What  syrup?'  Winking 
at  him,  I  said,  'Crusade.'  My  wife  said,  'I'll 
have  crusade  too,'  and  I  felt  like  the  silent 
tomb."  Now  this  jest— the  substance  Is  onlyl 
given  here— would  require  a  footnote  to  "Cr'i- 
sade"  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  generation. 

"Surprise  is  the  chief  element  of  wit.  That's 
what  makes  a  man  laugh  so  when  he  sits  down! 
on  a  bent  pin." 

"Foolishment."  the  readers  of  today's  humor- 
ous columns  might  say.  But  the  readers  in  those 
years  were  not  so  sophisticated,  not  so  difficult 
to  please  as  the  Browns,  Joneses  and  Robinsons 
of  1931.  These  dead  and  gone  jesters  were  widely 
read  and  quoted.  They  provoked  laughter  even 
at  the  breakfast  table.  They  gave  relief  to  the 
solemn  platitudes  of  public  speakers.  Nor  was 
credit  always  given  to  the  newspaper  perpetra- 
tors of  the  jests. 

I  / 


with  a  square  kerchief  of  printed  or  paintec 
muslin.  And  now  the  Turks,  by  command,  weai 
the  bowler  or  the  "plug."  No  one  in  lormei 
years  would  have  yelled  to  a  Turk:  "When 
did  you  get  that  turban?  "  But  we  are  no  re 
specters  of  hats,  tKough  in  headgear  we  arc 
timidly  standardized.  In  the  theatre  the  derDj 
is  cramped  under  a  seat;  in  the  opera  house 
the  silker,  placed  in  an  aisle,  serves  as  a  foat 
ball  to  late  comers  making  their  way  in  the 
dark. 

Mayor  Walker's  manner  of  wearing  his  n&t 
is  not  from  any  lack  of  respect  lor  his  office 
That  hat  is  a  symbol  of  American  spread- 
eagleism,  behtting  "God  s  own  country, '  in- 
habited by  "100  per  cent.  Amurricans." 


TILTING  THE  HAT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mayor  Walker  has  succeeded  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Admiral  Lord  Beatty  as  mc- 
tator  of  the  style  of  Fi'enchmen's  hats.  One 
of  the  biggest  Pans  stores  is  advertising 
a  soft  gray  fell  hat  with  brim  turned  down 
at  the   rakish   angle   affected  by   Mayor  1 
Walker     With  the  fiat  is  a  card  wmch 
reads:   "As  worn  by  James  Walker,  mayor  . 
of  New  York."— News  dispatch.  | 
In  the  first  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass 
(1855)  Walt  Whitman  shoutea:  "I  cock  my  hat 
as  I  please  indoors  and  out,  "  and  in  the  por- 
trait opposite  the  title  page,  the  large  slouch 
hat  is  tilted  as  became  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent New  Yorker  of  that  year,    in  I8b(, 
Whitman  changed  "cock"  to  "wear,"  a  change 
deplorable,  lame,  impotent.    Without  tne  por- 
trait, he  might  be  wearing  the  hat  down  over 
his  eyes,  or  on  the  back  of  his  head,  a  smug, 
orthodox  citizen,  no  longer  defiant  ot  the  con- 
ventions.   And  What  would  Mayor  Walker  be; 
without  this  Slant  in  headgear?    In  his  stove- 
pipe hat  of  ceremony-as  he  is  pictured  by  tne, 
side  of  some  distinguished  foreigner-he  is  only, 
a  man  on  his  way  to  a  funeral  or  a  weddmg,, 
traditionally  dressed.  .^cs^,„nx 
Years  ago  a  hat  well  tilted  ^vas  tnougnt 
rowdyish,  or  the  mark  of  a  dissig^Xed  person. 
Boys  affected  this  slant,  and  were  %°^'f  b>J 
un  ympathetic  parents.    Young  undergiaauates 


THE  LATEST  CURE 

Sixty  or  more  years  ago  in  New  England  n\- 
la-es  tomatoes,  English  walnuts  and  musi- 
rooms  were  thought  to  be  unwholesome.  (It  wa. 
a  time  when  sweetbreads  and  grapefruit  weie 
reckoned  of  little  worth,  if  the  latter  werekno-.^'n 
at  ain  Now  comes  forward  the  press  agent  ot 
the  French  Association  of  Mushroom  Growers 
who  recommends,  yes,  urges  the  "mushroom 

cure.    Thus:  .  , 

People  whose  digestions  are  so  ruined 
that  they  can  absorb  neither  meat  nor  milk, 
but  who  require  something  more  fortifying 
than  a  general  vegetarian  diet  can  be  re- 
stored to  health  by  eating  a  daily  dose  of 
mushrooms  which  can  be  progressively  in- 
creased to  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  .  .  . 
Thev  contain  every  element  of  a  complete 
food,  and  a  man  could  very  comfortably  hve 

he  likes  melons,  and  Dr.  Louis  W.  Sambon.  nov 
no  more.  gave,  during  the  world  war,  a  luncheon 
a  la  Nebuchadnezzar:  a  salad  of  ^^^^J^' 
nuts  egg  and  lettuce;  a  Chinese  omelette  thick  ^ 
Xh  bamboo;   spaghetti-like  strips  of /lov.  '! 
;    which,  with  a  little  flour  added,  ^cre  rolled  nto 
sheets-  a  ielly  and  blancmange  each  made  of 
eaweed.  eaten  with  a  biscuit  made  "flo- 
seeds.    Why  not  three  meals  of  only  mus.i 
^oms?    The  human  stomach  is  now  mured  to 

'"'But' mushrooms  are  not  for  every  stoma.)i.  , 
not  for  everv  purse.    Martial  wrote:    "To  send 
s^ver  or  gold,  a  cloak  or  a  toga,  is  ea.sy  enough 
but  to  send  mu.shrooms  is  difficult. '  The  learnc, 
scholiast  explained  this  epigram  by  saying  that 
t  was  because  they  were  rare,  ."or  because  tne 
possessor  of  them  was  more  inclined  to  e.  t 
them  himself  than  to  part  with  them,  yet  Ant  - 
Dhanes  described  his  dinner  as  consistmg  of 
barlev  cake  bristling  with  chaff,  perhaps  one 
?rTs-ulb  ''or  a  dainty  dish  of  sow-th^tle  or 
mushroom  or  any  other  P00r,thing  that  the^ace 
affords  us  poor  creatures."    'So  Piof^  Gu hc^ 
translates  a  passage  in  "The  Deipnosophists  of 

^^^heTder  Pliny  thought  mushrooms  a  peri- 
lous food.  "I  wonder  much  what  P'^asure  m^n 
should  take  thus  to  venture  upon  so  doubtful 
and  dangerous  a  meat!"  The  Emperor  Tibenus 
Claudius  the  captain  of  Nero's  guard,  Anneus 
S  renus  with  divers  "Coronels  and  centunans_ 
died  f  om  eating  mushrooms.  Plmy  cal  ed 
mushrooms  "devises  that  our  gluttons  have  m- 
vented^o  whet  their  appetite  and  stomach  and 
o  maintain  gournamdize."  The  '■flne-mom^jd 
and  dainty  wantons  '.vho  set  such  store  by  the.r 
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LOEWS  STATE 
"Politica"  ,   ,  ^  . 

•■Politios."    a   Bcreen   '^"■"fdv   t^f  jV^^^,'^^ 
Wells  Root  ana  R"b"-t  E    Hoplu  s  i™ 

fallowing  cael:  Mari<?  Dressier 

Hattic   Polly  Moran 

|I\y  .'.■.■.■■.Roscoe  Ates 

Peter.   Karen  Morley 

Myrtle   William  Baktwell 

Benny   John  Milian 

Curango   Joan  M.irsh 

■  Daisy  ■  iom  McGuire 

Ma™"'  Kane  RicJmonrt 

Mrs'.'^'Eviiis: : : : : :  ^ary  Aiden 

Marie  Dressier  wears  no  silver  helmet 
as  did  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  s  an- 
cient Greek  comedy.  There  is  no  clash- 
Sie  of  cymbals,  there  is  no  determined 
^roceLioTof  Thebans    Spartans  and 
Corinthians    in    "Politics."    But  Miss 
DreSler  wears  symbolically  of  course,  a 
Slver  star  in  he?  reddish  gray  locks  as 
Siken  of  her  first  stellar  role.    And  | 
there  are  torchlight  parades  of  women 
voters  to  the  blare  of  Sousa  marches 
nlaved  off  stage.    Athens  has  become 
Lakevme  a  small  American  city  over- 
run with  gangsters,  the  Acropolis  has 
b^?ome  the  City  Hall.  Not  a  war  against 
wars,  but  an  uprismg  against  co  rup- 
tlon  and  hoodlumism  is  the  issue  m 
ihS  bawdy  farce,  a  farce^  leavened  by 
the  veritv  of  characterization  and  tne 
counlfess  humorous  touches  which  only 
Marie  Dressier  can  give  to  any  Picture^ 
At  Loew's  State  Theatre  yesterday  the 
crowds  were  waiting  eagerly  before  the 
doors  were  opened,  conclusive   oken  of 
the  steadfast  popularity  of  this  plam.j 
honest,  lovable  veteran  of  stage  and 

i^^S  tragedy  struck  at  her  next  door 
neighbors  Hattie  Burns,  a  widow  with 
a  tfretty  daughter.  Myrtle,  was  content 
toCd  her  hoarders,  a  """^^^ 
whom  we  aie  to  know  as  Ivy  and  PetM. 
and  to  keep  her  modest  hc-me  com- 
fortably clean.    She  had  no  concern  m 
pol  tics,  made  fun  of.  Ivy,  an  entn^i^- 
tic  and  noisy  campaigner.  When  Daisy, 
a  neighbor's  daughter,  is  killea  by  a 
laSgster^  bullets  intended  for  Benny 
Emerson,  a  youth  who  was  trying  to  go 
straight  and  knew  too  much,  Hattie 
Burns  arose  in  her  wrath,  denounced 
a  treacherous  mayor  and  agreed  to  lead 
the  women  in  a  reform  crusade.  To 
*n.  ''irbecame,  necessary  to  dIscipUne 
husbands  and  lovers  cruelly,  to  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  ^th  them 
during  24  hours  of  day  and  nighJ' J^in^' 
the  wounded  Benny  is  discovered  hiding, 

in  Hattie's  attic,  where  Myrtle,  who 
worshipped  the.  lad,  had  been  nursing 
sinri  feeding  him  secretly,  the  enemy 
?hhiki  it  his  spiked  Hattie-s  g]^^-  But 
.  a  confession  by  the  gunman  clears  t^ 
air  the  husbands  swing  mto  }^ 
1  Hattie  is  elected.     Laden  with  ra^ 
lines,  perhaps  the  most  Pungent  is  tha8 
'  of  the  tag.    Hattie,  in  retaliation  for 
Ivy's  poisonous  implications  as  to  Hat- 
Ue's  age  and  chilcUiood  m  a  camW 

S^ss'^'^'^  ^^clol  "^'"^ 

-".iLf^D^^elLris^re'c^^^^ 
can  depict  stark  emotions  by  a  wrinilmg 
of  her  features  while  uttering  common- 
Dlaces    When    Myrtle    confesses  her 
Fondness  7or  Benny  Miss  Pre^^ler  bares 
a  mother's  horror  and  pef  WanUy 
;  while  she  mutters:  "Get  up!  The  floor 
is  dirt?;  I  haven't  swept  today.  Jsne 
•    g  consistently  within  the  character  at 
all  times.    She  has  added  another  por 
trait  to  be  placed  beside  her  Manny 
of'"  An'Sa  Ch?istie';  and  her  Mi^  of  '  Mhi 
Rill  "    Miss  Moran  cuts  up  bcan 
dafoilly  and  is  ve^  f  unny  as.  the  female 
poUt^ian  and  Mr/Ates,  ^^^''^l?^^,^^ 
comedy  which  borders  on  y?lgariiy, 
sSrs  his  way,through^  the  town 
viarhpr    "Politics"  may  be  set  aown 
aSher  Dressier  hit  and  a  guaranteed 

i  laugh -breeder.   w.  i^.  , 

BOWING  ARTISANS  1 
TO  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

According  to  the  rule       *f  ^^^^^ 
teur  Rowing  Association.  an>  rowing  | 

S^n  is  debarred  from  tal^^^S  Part^^\ 
The  Henley  regatta  "who  -  -  has  Jen  j 
by  trade  or  employment  for  wages 
^Uanic.  artisan  orJ^r^^JJl 
^  be^en  repre- 


.nted  sbcc  this  rule  ^'^^  maSRTn  1882. 

S^.r«aVJe<fue.  They're  an 

MORE  ON  THAT  BRIDGE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

Answering  the  article  on  covered 
brSX  PhiS  Hale  in  today's  Herald, 
m  wWch  he  ask.  if  the  old  bndge  is 

,„  ,  between  Northampton  and 

destroyed  by  a^  some  two  or  three  pev- 

XetT^'llelK^^e  that  ha.  no 
\hank  him  for  his  words  of  ap- 

father"  ^nll  recall  with  much 

rkvi'n^.^  aS^Zf  Bu^t 
m^am  Day's  root  beer  will  never  be 
,Kten  by  any  one  who  ever  tried^it. 

W»S«  n  ^dll?ri%u.Svec'^rS 
I  read  that  descUP         sem  to 

■    Melrose  HigWandB.  Jul,  27. 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Squaw  Mari' 

An  all-ialldni!-  screen  drama ,  adapted  by 
Luden  Hiitbard  aiid  Lenorc  Coffee.  Irom  the 
rlar  ol  the  same  name  by  Edwin  Milton 
Royh:  directed  by  Cec-il  B.  DeMille  and  pre- 
i^ented  by  Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
following:  cast: 


Na'SS-Ritch 

Diana  

Cash  Hawkins  

Sir  John  

Hcmy  Wj-nnegate., 

shSa*-  

Mrgi  Jones 


....  .Warner  Baxter 

 Xjupe  Vclez 

..Eleanor  Boardman 
...  .Charles  BieUford 

 Roland  Yonng 

 Paul  Cavanajh 

..,Ea.vniond  Hatton 
.Julia  Faye 


.-herifl  HarilyV."  M ^  J  'DeWi'u  Jenninjrs 
BigBili   J-  larrell  Mat-Donald 

TiKWamia  Mitchell  Lewis 

xlijft   Victor  Potel 

Gromliy   Frank  Rice 

ncivr»s:er  Lady  Kernill.  Eve  Denmson 

n   Lillian  Bond 

<h:4nis  Luke  Costrrove 

I  Urk   Frank  Hasney 

I Icneral ' Stafford  Lawrence  Grant 

Meadows  Hai-ry  Northrup 

M.  Sorleyl  ^i,- :  •  •■^'^ 

ivic    .Chrispm  Martin 

.Vu'k.  '  Henry  Stcckbridg-e 

When  "The  Squaw  Man"  was  a  sSage 
play,  back  in  1905,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  most  of  the  applause  from 
rapt  audiences  went  to  William  Faver- 
sham,  an  English  actor  then  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  career,  a  player  to  whom 
gallantry  and  heroics  came  easily.  He 
glorified  Capt.  James  Wynnegate,  who 
was  to  leave  England  and  reappear  in 
Wyoming  and  Utah  as  Jim  Carston.  He 
gav6  to  the  chaxacter  a  glamour  and  a 
sacrificial  aspect  which  won  the  syni- 
pathies  and  the  admiration  of  the  fair 
sex  particularly  Nat-U-Ritch,  the 
pathetic  little  Indian  girl  who  twice 
saved  his  life,  was  perhaps  unjustly 
relegated  to  minor  consideraMon.  In 
those  early  days  the  play  was  different- 
ly arranged.  There  was  more  stress  on 
the  major  diversions  of  the  West,  hard 
drinking,  gambling,  hatreds  endmg  in 
gunplay.  William  S.  Hart,  the  original 
two-gun  man  of  the  silent  pictures,  had 
the  role  of  Cash  Hawkins,  the  villam. 
He  made  him  a  sinistei-,  menacing 
figure,  and  Edwin  Milt-on  Royle,  the 
author,  kept  him  in  the  play's  action 
until  he  just  had  to  be  shot  down. 

This  is  the  second  time  at  least  that 
"The  Squaw  Man"  has  been  set  upon 
the  screen.  Unconfirmed  reports  have 
It  that)  the  two  DeMilles,  Jesse  Lasky 
and  Samuel  Goldwyn  first  produced  it 
in  a  stable,  in  the  days  when  richly 
equipped  studios  were  not  dreamed  of. 
Now  Cecil  DeMille  has  given  It  com- 
paratively modern  settings  and  dress, 
its  adapters  have  created  new  se- 
quences and  new  proportions,  and  the 
camera  man,  Hal  Rosson,  has  shown  us 
several  new  and  very  effective  tricks  in 
phoiography.  But  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  the  picture  is  the  elevation  of 
the  character  of  Nat-U-Ritch,  through 
[the  machinations  possibly  of  Mr.  De- 
Mille  and  assuredly  through  the  won- 
drouslv  fine  performance  by  Lupe  Velez. 
It  Is  the  one  emotionally  gripping  por- 
trait m  the  sSory,  so  sincere,  sensitive 
and  poignant  that  it  lingers  in  one's 
memory  to  exclusion  of  all  the  others. 

Wynnegate,  alias  Carston,  leaves 
England  suddenly  when  his  cousin, 
Henry,  Earl  of  KernUl,  accuses  him  of 
Ijelng  in  lofe  with  his  wife,  Diana. 
Since  this  is  true,  and  since  Diana  loves 
Wynnegate,  the  situation  is  unpleasant!, 
wbon  wpnrv  rrvnfp5;.<;p.<t  to  Wynnegate 


;  ,     i  0,000  pomui , 

(•hniil  iieculatlon  and  l£  abuHt 

to  sh  '  Wynnegate  offere  to 

take  tin  oiaiiu  ,  :uid  sets  fort'h  for  Wyo- 
ming. There  he  buys  a  cattle  ranch, 
Intur.s  the  enmity  of  Cash  Hawkins,  be- 
friends Nat-U-Rltch,  daughter  of  a  peace 
cliief,  Tabvwanna.  When  Hawkins  cor- 
ners Wynnegate,  now  known  a.s  Carston, 
Nat-U-Ritch  shoots  through  a  window 
and  kills  Hawkins.  Later,  when  the 
bad  man's  allies  ambush  Carston  and 
wound  him  as  he  crosses  a  ford,  she 
again  saves  his  life,  nurses  him  back  to 
strengtfh.  His  cowhands  urge  him  to 
send  her  away,  but  her  devotion  and  nls 
"ratitude  combine  to  turn  their  lives  to 
tragedy.  He  becomes  a  "squaw  man, 
has  a  son  whom  he  names  Hal.  In  the 
.seven  years  which  elapse  Diana's  hus- 
band is  killed  in  a  fox  hunt,  confessing 
his  misdeeds  before  expiring.  She  and 
her  cousin.  Sir  John  Applegate,  journey 
to  Utah,  where  they  find  Jim,  arc 
shocked  at  the  situation,  and  urge  him, 
If  he  will  not  return  to  England  and  a 
title,  at  least  to  give  the  boy  his  chance. 
Incidentally  the  sheriff  has  found  evi- 
dence to  convict  the  Indian  giil  of 
Hawkins's  murder.  Doubly  t)eset,  she 
offers  prayers  to  t)he  Great  Fathei, 
watches^  httle  Hal's  departure  from 
afar  then  creeps  into  his  chamber  and 
commits  suicide  with  the  weapon  Car- 
ston had  Riven  her.  In  the  final  tableau 
we  see  her  brave  little  figure  crumpled 
at  the  bedside,  while  the  camera  moves 
downward  to  show  on  ihe  floor,  lor- 
gotten,  the  crude  wooden  horse  the 
lirl-mother  had  fashioned  so  lovingly 
as  a  birthday  present  for  her  white 
man's  son.  .  .. 

Mr  Baxter,  still  sporting  that  tmy 
black  strip  which  would  be  a  mustache, 
plays  the  English  exile  with  digriuj. 
suavity  and,  often,  with  deep  feeling. 
Miss  Boardman  as  Diana.  Mr.  Cava- 
nagh  as  the  despicable  Heni-y,  Mr. 
Young-  as  Sir  John  are  severally  ad- 
mirable. The  others  are  well  chosen 
and  competent.  But  to  Miss  Velez  should 
go  the  palm  for  a  moving,  ineffaceable 
performance,  made  the  more  striking  in 
the  midst  of  such  general  excellence  of 
acting.    w.  E.  Cj. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

"Waterloo  Bridge" 

An  all-talking-  screen  ^rama  adapted  b.v 
■Renn  W  Lpv\-  from  the  play  of  the  sane 
name  hi  BobA.-t  Emmett  Sherwood:  directed 
by  Janips  Whale  and  presented  by  Unueisai 
with  the  following-  cast: 

Cronia   nLe"°cTa'r^ke 

Ij;^  sis^vv;;;.v;;;;;  ....-tygayis 
■■;:::::::::::::|£]fS 

Mr.  Wetherby   -^Rira  Cai^isle 

Old  Woman   1^"=^  cainsic 

"Waterloo  Bridge,"  now  showing  at 
the  New  B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  is  inter- 
esting, not  only  from  its  decided  meats 
as  a  film,  but  also  in  that  it  is.  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  motion  picture  critics.  Robert  E. 
Sherwood.  In  print,  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  film  ver- 
sion of  his  play,  and  having  seen  the 
play  as  well  as  the  picture  we  are  in- 
chned  to  agree  with  him.  The  story  is 
of  the  simplest,  and  the  characters  are 
not  especially  unusual,  but  possessed  oi 
a  very  appealing  quality.  Admittedly, 
the  play  was  thin— there  was  barely 
enough  material  for  two  short  acts— 
and  what  additions  have  been  made  to 
Mr  Sherwood's  material  are  quite  rea- 
sonable. Only  the  startlingly  abrupt 
1  conclusion  leaves  one  in  the  imsatis- 
1  factory  position  of  being  unable  to  de- 
cide what  the  director  was  driving  at.  t 
It  is  not  the  conclusion  Mr.  Sherwood 
wrote,  nor,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
the  one  intended  by  James  Whale,  the 
director.  In  view  of  the  splendid  act- 
ing and  the  poignancy  of  the  whole, 
however,  this  seems  but  a  small  matter. 

Myra  Deauville,  to  give  her  her  stage 
name,  is  stranded  in  war-time  London 
when  the  "Pink  Lady"  company  dis- 
bands. She  gets  one  brief  job  and  then 
nothing.  Following  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  she  joins"  the  pitiful  sister- 
ihood  who  roam  the  streets  after  dark 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  men  to  pay 
for  the  meager  substance  that  will 
keep  them  alive.  One  night,  during  an 
air  raid,  Myra  encounters  on  Waterloo 
Bridge  a  young  Canadian  soldier,  Roy 
Cronin,  back  from  the  front  on  leave. 
She  sees  liim  as  another  "prospect";  ne 
believes  her  to  be  a  compatriot  down 
on  her  luck.  In  Myra's  cheap  room 
they  talk.  At  first,  the  girl  uses  the 
tricks  of  her  trade  to  get  money,  but  is 
1  seized  suddenly  with  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing and  gives  it  back.  Over-n-helmed  by 
I  something  he  fails  to  understand,  Roy 
j  tells  in  every  gesture,  that  he  is  in 
'love  but  makes  no  motion  even  to 


touch  her.  At  last  Myra  sends  him 
I  away,  aghaat  at  her  former  pui'pose  and 
realizing,  albeit  unwillingly,  that  she, 
too,  is  faUing  in  love.  Next  day  Roy 
returns,  laden  with  flowers,  begging 
Myra  to  come  with  him  to  visit  his 
family.  She  refuses  harshly,  even  turn- 
ing down  the  friendly  efforts  of  Kitty, 
a  girl  across  the  roof,  who  tries  to  get 
I  Roy  to  marry  her.  By  gentle  trickery, 
Roy  does  bring  Myra  to  stay  with  his 
I  farhily,  but  once  there,  it  does  not  take 
1  the  distracted  girl  more  than  a  moment 
to  realize  how  impossible  marriage 
would  be,  and  she  runs  back  to  London. 
Roy  following,  learns  from  Myra  s  land- 


The  Theatre 

4  £  /*  ^     '  M  By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Giuseppe  'Verdi:  His  Life  and  Works"  by  Francis  Toye,  published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  Is  a  stately  octavo  of  495  pages.    There  are  Inter- 
esting illustrations;  portraits,  manuscript  sa^re  reproductions,  quotatlona.  In 
notation  from  operatic  scores,  reproductions  of  letters,  pictures  of  Verdi's 
birthplace  and  the  compo.ser  in  the  garden  of  Sanf  Agata.   There  la  an' 
uncommonly  full  index.    Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  Verdi.    Part  II 
comprises  an  account  of  the  26  operas— the  nature  of  the  librettos  with  ^ 
critical  remarks  on  the  text  and  the  music;  the  ecclesiastical  and  mlacel- i 
laneous  works,  and  admirable  pages  on  "Verdi  the  Musician." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Toye  in  his  analysis  of  the  various  operas 
did  not  give  with  the  date  of  the  productions  the  casts  In  full. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Toye  speaks  of  "the  dreary  repetition  of  the  nonsense 
—for  it  is  nonsen.se— about  the  'gultar-like  orchestra'  in  'La  Travlata'  or 
'Rlgoletto';  'Aida'  was  'flashy'  or  'empty';  'II  Trovatore'  just  'absurd.'  .  .  . 
The  essential  unity  of  Verdi's  output,  Its  unfailing  dramatic  significance 
even  when  expressed  in  simple  melodies,  above  all  the  unswerving  artistic 
I  Integrity  of  it  all  were  not  so  much  denied  as  ignored.   Nor  was  the  ca.se" 
I  (In  England)  "helped  by  the  fact  that  a  musician  of  Toscaninl's  genius 
lavished  so  much  care  and  enthusiasm  on  the  performance  of  Verdi's  music.  ^ 
»  There  was  no  merit  to  be  gained  by  professing  admiration  for  a  com-  i 
poser  whose  music  could  be  enjoyed  by  anybody  gifted  with  any  musical 
1  receptivity  whatever."   The  opinions  of  Chorley  and  Davison  on  "La  Tra-  | 
'  tlata"  and  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  seem  Incredible  today.   Davison,  speak-  ' 
big  of  "La  Travlata"— "its  foul  and  hideous  horrors"— found  no  value  what- 
ever in  the  music.  Chorley  was  as  bitter  in  his  treatment  of  Wagner:  "The 
years  during  which  singer's  music  has  been  stamped  into  such  trash  by  the 
Wagners  of  New  Germany,  and  bawled  into  premature  description  by  the 
Verdis  of  infuriate  Italy."    Mr.  Toye  says  that  these  critics,  honest,  com- 
petent in  their  way,  were  hopelessly  wrong;  "but  as  regards  Verdi,  at  any 
rate,  they  never  sank  to  the  imbecility  of  certain  modem  amateurs  who 
regard  him  merely  as  the  writer  of  pretty  tunes." 

Mr  Toye  in  the  preface  speaks  of  the  revival  of  interest  In  Verdi  m 
Germaiiy    Verdi  and  Wagner  headed  the  list  of  operatic  composers  whose  , 
works  were  performed  in  that  country  during  the  season  of  1927-28. 
Verdi  1513-  Wagner,  1576.   These  figures  were  "nearly  600  more  than  that  , 
achieved  by  any  other  composer."  In  1930  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  Wagner  was  : 
responsible  for  49  performances;  Verdi  for  46;  no  other  composed  reached 
the  figure  of  30.   Operas  practically  unknown  were  revived  and  taken  into 
the  repertory  as  "La  Forza  del  Destino,"  "Don  Carlos,"  "Simon  Boccanegra."  j 
"Nabuco,"  "Macbeth,"  "Luisa  Miller,"  "I  Masnadieri,"  "I  Due  Foscari"- 1 
the  last  two  admittedly  of  the  second  order— were  revived.   In  Italy  a  new 
production  of  "I  Lombard!";  in  New  York  "Luisa  Miller."  Even  "La  BattagUa 
di  Legnano"  (Rome  1849)  which  met  with  great  success,  partly  from  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  libretto— it  was  banned  by  the  Austrian  government 
when  the  revolution,  which  the  opera  intended  to  consecrate,  failed— it  was 
revived  unsuccessfully  in  1861  at  Milan  as  "Tlie  Siege  of  Haarlem"— is  an- 
nounced for  performance  next  season  at  Augsburg— the  first  performance  in 

Germany.  .         ,         .  „  „j 

The  salient  events  in  Verdi's  life  are  told  in  music  encylcopaedias  and 
previous  biographies  and  are  known  to  all  who  are  interested  m  the  opera; 
but  Mr  Toye's  narration  is  much  more  complete  and  inspires  even  greater 
admiratton  for  the  charaetef" of  the  man  and  for  the  nobility  of  his  artistic 
convictions  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  directors  of  the  Milan  Conserva- 
tory were  blind  to  Verdi's  talent  when  they  refused  him  admission.  Groves 
Dictionary  says  he  was  refused  a  scholarship.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
prepared  to'  pay  like  any  ordinary  pupil;  but  he  was  not  of  the  proper  age; 
"he  probably  looked  the  peasant";  Verdi  himself  once  admitted  that;  the 
exercise  he  submitted  was  very  poor.  It  ha^  also-  been  said  that  he  had 
httle  or  no  technical  training.  This  is  wholly  false.  He  studied  in  Milan 
with  Lavigna,  "one  of  those  highly  skilled  craftsmen  who  were  then  re- 
markably plentiful  in  Italy."  Verdi  made  a  thorough  study  of  harmony, 
counterpoint  and  fugue;  he  was  obliged  to  know  the  works  of  Palestrma 

and  Marcello.  ■   ,  ., ,  ,  ,  .  ., 

The  tragedy  of  his  early  life— the  death  of  his  two  children  and  his  wife 
'  within  three  months  in  1840  when  he  was  at  work  on  an  opera  bufia;  his 
flaming  patriotism-these  have  long  been  known-Cavour  sang  "Di  quella 
Dira"  when  he  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  crossed  the  river  Tessino— 
but  Mr.  Toye  tells  how  Sir  James  Hudson,  English  diplomat,  gave  Verdi  a 
letter  to  one  bfjGaiibaldi's  officers,  so  that  the  composer  might  know  where 
rifles  could  be  purchased.  Verdi  at  his  own  expense  ordered  m  Genoa  172 
rifles  of  English  manufacture  for  the  national  guard  at  Busseto  when  there 
sras  talk  of  the  return  of  the  Austrian  duchess. 

i  There  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  information  about  the  production  of  the 
speras  the  obstacles  put  in  Verdi's  way  by  the  censor,  Verdi-s  refusal  to 
violate  his  conscience  as  a  musician  when  managers  demanded  changes; 
'  his  long  and  happy  life  with  his  second  wife,  the  singer  Giuseppina  Strep- 
I  poni  who  aided  him  in  every  way.  When  he  was  in  a  gloomy  mood  or  in 
the  fever  of  creation  she  felt  the  strain;  "Oh  God!"  she  once  wrote  to  a 
friend  "Oh  God,  grant  that  Verdi  shall  compose  no  more  operas!"  Her 
death  in  1897  left  Verdi  broken-hearted.  Knowing  that  he  was  not  a  dog- 
matic unbeliever-he  had  built  a  chapel  for  her  private  use-she  ended  her 
will:    "And  now  farewell,  my  Verdi.   As  we  were  united  m  life,  may  God 

unite  our  spirits  in  heaven."   

Mr  Toye  is  not  an  undiscriminating  admirer  of  Verdi  in  the  many  pages 
devoted  to  the  operas.  He  is  often  shrewdly  critical  in  his  estimate  of  those 
that  reveal  the  composer's  genius  and  those  that  were  merely  pot-boilers. 
He  cannot  be  enthusiastic  over  Edvira's  cavatina  "Emani,  involami,"  which 
1  was  once  in  Boston  a  favorite  concert  aria:    "It  is  spoUt.  by  the  second 
'  phrase  and  a  superfluity  of  uninspired  ornamentation."   In  "Rlgoletto"  the 
i  duet  between  Sparafucile  and  Rlgoletto  has  "never  been  surpassed  for 
1  atmospheric  suggestiveness  .  .  .  'Caro  nome,'  in  reality  a  thing  of  genuine 
i  beauty  has  been  ruined  by  a  succession  of  fatuous  prima  donnas.  'Rlgoletto 
remains  even  today  among  the  finest  manifestation^  of  Verdi's  genius." 


Reri  has  been  chosen  by  the  tribal  gods 
as  one  henceforth  to  be  held  sacred,  toj 

  .     ,  be  a  living  goddess,  to  be  "tabu."  Death} 

T,,,^  iPf  us  recall  some'^  Verdi's  sayings:  "In  the  theatre  excessive  ^^^^  ^u^an  who  profanesj 

ipnrth  L  svnonymous\s'rtoredom  and  of  all  styles  the  boring  Is  the  worst.  ^^^^^^  p.^agon,  henceforth  to  be 

length  IS  synonjmous  «  11     L..,,.^  th„  Arst.  nerformance  of  "Aida"  ^^^^         fleshly   desires.     Thus,  to 

Matahl  and  Reri  Paradise  became  Para-j 
dise  lost.  1 
We  see  first  groups  of  young  men  and| 
girls  baching  joyously,  like  children  at 
play  They  dive  and  race,  slide  down 
foaming  waterfalls.  With  the  arrival 
of  Hitu,  Matahi  and  Reri  are  broken 
hearted,  but  later  take  Pi^t  in  the  fes 
tivities  in  Reri's  honor.   But  when  Hitu 


Sf^riSSi  S;^^^^^^^^^  the  first  performance  of  ';Aida- 

l^r  JlT  vS  w^ote  to  him  that  his  presence  would  be  important  in  the 
of  nubSy  ^'To  me  it  seems  that  art  practised  in  this  manner  is  no 
way  of  P"bl  city.     ro  ^  something  to  be  run  after,  to  be 

S^f  norsucce  sfuT,  at  S  notoriou?  at  any  cost!  The  feelings  roused  in 

J  ^me  Snd  of  Tavortble  impression.  And  now  what  a  pother  about  ^'ti'TorTh^'wiih  .he  g.irl  in  the  little 
Tn  oUaT  a  umali^rsingers^  Play-s,  choristers  and       ^^^^etf '  nt:  ^sTuV^^^^^^ 

an  hVve  to  contribute  their  stone  to  make  in  this  way  a  cornice  of  "on-    res^u^^er^^  happiness,  since  death  is 

^^'^'iSftsZZXi  o^Tis  f  good  and,  especially  an  intelligent 
prid^cS^n  from  the  vocal,  instrumental  and       ^  P-f ^"^^J^  ^'Jl  ^ 
the  rest^a  la  grace  de  Dieu.  So  I  began  and  so  I  wisn  to  finish  my  career. 


He  saw  lago  for  the  opera  •'Otello"  as  "rather  a  spare,  tall  man  with 
.V,-    il^f  ^m!fl  eves  set  close  together  like  a  monkey's,  a  high,  receding 

History  of  Alt." 


,„  section  ot  this  book  Mt.  Toye  8lv«s  a  masterly  sum- 

„„„?„p  ot  «r<.r2  m.n  .nd  composer.   Vercrs  own  .orOs  In  a  letter 

'"'.fsJoSStiS  fyo^'man  w«„  he  he.lns  ^  -'^ 

''"'ST'wished  to  see  vocal,  not  string  quartets  popular  in  Italy.  "Let  I 
-  ^r^A^U  :SejirV~:ie)  reflection  stifles  inspiration. 

I  told  you  that  -nS:^^^^^^^^  rwTl^'Sn-l 
L^arran'elemerS  muS^;  I  Z^r  the  former,  etc.  And  you  would 
rSht.  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  I  necessarily  be  wrong?  j 
"Serybody  judges  according  to  his  personal  feelings  and  the  public  ^ 
HrtPrnrpts  the  ludgment  of  others  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
''''  TadmTt  tie  pS  and  the  present  and  I  would  admit  the  future,  too,  | 
U  I  knew  it  and  found  it  good." 

-«©lto  "  says  Mr.  Toye,  "defined  Verdi's  predominant  quality  alike  in  his  j 
music  and'  his  life  as  that  of  putting  'the  right  note  in  the  right  place.    No  | 
^ise  could  be  higher,  for  in  art  as  in  letters,  that  quality  is  the  monopoly  oi 
1^  true  poet,  the  supreme  master." 


SVa  ahi' pllerhirtrade  "as  pearl 
diver,  spends  his  dally  earnmgs  on  w  ne 
"OT  his  parasitic  neighbors.   Whfn  Hitu 
at  last  overtakes  them  they  would  buy 
na-^sage  on  the  next  departing  vessel, 
Sn  y  to  fUid  that  their  debt  to  the  Ch  - 
nese  trader  far  outweighs  their  pitiable 
re^urces    Reri,  sacrificing  love  'jo  save 
,MftElife,  agrees  to  return  with  H.tu^ 
1  Matahi  not  knowing  this,  goes  at  night 
to  a  forbidden  spot  where  the  choicest 
pearls  are  guarded  by  a  huge  man-eat- 
inff  shark     He  combats  and  kllU  tne 
Ihirk    obtains  a  priceless  pearl  and 
returi^s  elated,  to  find  Ren  gone^  H 
swims  out  after  Hitu's  craft,  and  i 
droned  when  Hitu  cuts  the  rope  which 
Matahi  would  clutch  to  climb  aboard. 
Bwi  imprisoned  in  the  cuddy,  sobs  her 
h^rt  out     The  moon  looks  down  in 
commiseration,  the  ceaseless  surf  breaks 
nr.  a  near  shore,  the  picture  ends. 

Reisenf eld  has'^given  a  scholarly 
lanm-ooriate  and  melodic  settmg  to  the 
ttor^  The  players,  despite  all  previous 
ine^nerience  are  so  Intelligent  and  re- 
sDoS  to  direction  as  to  transcend  any 
SaUon  of  amateurishness.  'Worse 
Ss  have  come  out  of  HoUywood. 

A  companion  piece  is    The  Brat, 
i  screen  version  of  a  stage  coniedy  by 
i  Maude  Fulton.    Sally  O  Neil  has  tne 
UMe  role  of  a  tenement  house  waif  who 
meets  a  successful  author  in  a  night 
enters  his  home  as  secretary  and 
remains  long  enough  to  t«ll  jnother 
and  his  girl  friends  what  she  thinks  oi 
?^em  and  to  marry  Steve  Forrester  a 

black  sheep  yo"n8«^,^°"-  ..tiJff  p'  nk 
hart  plays  the  conceited  author  FranK 
A?bertson,  Steve,  and  Mary  Forces,  the 
mother  The  most  amusing  part  of 
fee  picture  comes  at  the  outset  with 
wuiiam  collier.  Sr.,  u  a  nlgbt  court 


seems  to  be  nothing  In  view  but  expui- 
sion  when  Prosper,  seizing  a  newspaper. 
dUcovers  that  Marcel  ho^s  the  win- 
ning ticket  In  a  lottery  worth  1,000  000 
florins.    The  creditors  execute  jubilant 
dances  and  overwhelm  Marcel  with  at- 
tentions.   All  at  once  that  unhappy 
youth  discovers  that  his  coat,  which 
contained  the  ticket  and  which  he  had 
given  to  his  fiance.  Beatrice,  to  mend, 
has  been  given  by  her  to  Crochard, 
a  middle-aged  man  who  was  running 
away  from  the  police.    Crochard  is  a 
member  of  a  criminal  gang  jho  run 
an  old-clothes  shop  as  a  blind.  They 
sell  the  coat  to  a  tenor,  Sopranelll, 
who  is  to  sing  that  night  at  the  opera 
and  requires  the  coat  for  atmosphere. 
Prosper  snd  Michel  follow  him  to  the 
opera  house  and  attempt  to  regain  the 
coat    first  by    themselves    and  then 
through  the  efforts  of  their  lady-loves, 
Beatrice,  who  belongs  to  the  corps  de 
ballet  and  a  mercenai?  blonde,  Vanda 
Also  in  pursuit  of  the  coat  but  ignorant 
of  Its  value,  are  the  members  of  the 
gang.    There  is  a  ludicrous  chase  all 
over  the  opera  house,  ending  in  a  wild 
scramble,  and  the  coat  rides  off  inno- 
cently on  the  top  of  a  taxi.    In  the 
end  Crochard,  out  of  gratitude  to  Bea 
trice  restores  coat  and  ticket  alike. 

Looking  back  over  the  production,  we 
remember  with  joy  the  extraordinary 
agility  and  skill  with  which  the  camera 
'  was  manipulated;  the  delightful  ab- 
surdity of  the  incidental  music— songs 
by  the  creditors,  songs  by  the  thieves, 
who  divided  everything  with  the  police 
—and  the  hilarious  burlesque  of  grand 
opera  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  foot- 
lights. Nor  should  one  neglect  the  ac- 
tors. Michel  and  Prosper  were  excel- 
lently acted  by  Rene  Lefebvre  and  Louis 
Allibert,  and  a  young  lady  named  An- 
nabella  made  a  charming  Beatrice.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  entertaining  Peyformance 
■fl^as  that  offered  by  Constantin  Stresco 


lady  what  the  giW  is,  "But  goes  once 
more  to  seek  her.  and  fmds  her  once 
again  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  Loving  hei 
stiU  he  makes  her  promise  to  marry  him 
on  the  threat  of  desertion  or  worse, 
and  the  picture  ends,  extremely  abrupt- 
ly, with  his  departure  for  the  {ront 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  turn 
is  a  duet  between  Mae  Clarke  and  Kent 
Douglass  in  the  roles  of  Myra  and  Roy 
Cronin.    There  Is  no  need  of  compar- 
ing their  work  with  that  of  June  Walk- 
er and  Glenn  Hunter  in  the  stage  play: 
it  is  more  than  good  enough  to  stand  by 
itself.    Miss  Clarke's  task  is  perhaps 
the  harder,  for  she  must  show  the  cal- 
lousness necessary  for  a  girl  in  her  pro- 
fession, yet  convince  one  that  she  has 
sufiicient   imagination   and  sensitive- 
ness left  to  welcome  the  devotion  of  a 
'  clean-minded,  honest  boy  with  an  al- 
'  most  frightened  joy  and  to  give  him  up 
for  his  own  sake.    Perhaps  Miss  Clarke 
emphasized  the  sensitive  side  at  the  ex-  , 
'  pense  of  the  callousness,  yet  hers  is  a  ! 
fine  and  vei-y  moving  study.    For  Kent  | 
I  Douglass,  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  | 
I  He  gives  Roy's  innocence,  his  almost ; 
i  incredible    unsophlstlcatloii    and    his : 
!  gradual  consciousness  of  dawning  love  i 
with  beautiful  simplicity  and  clarity. 
J^ot  a  word  or  a  gesture  but  is  wholly  j 
in  character,  and  better  than  that  is 
the    sympathetic    understanding  with 
which   the  entire  characterization  is 
peiTOeated.    In  smaller  roles  there  is 
good  acting  by  Doris  Lloyd,  by  Frederic 
Kerr — once  more  a  grouchy  Englishman 
— and  by  Ethel  Griffes.    James  Whale 
has  done  well  enough  with  his  sugges- 
tion of  London  during  an  air  raid,  but 
far  better  is  his  splendid  handling  of 
the  players  under  his  direction. 

E.  L.  H. 


,that  she   followed  tfliese 

faithfully.  

FINE  ARTS 
"Le  Million"  . 

An  aU-umin.  oom.dy/-ma  a^^n^ed^^y 
Rene  Clair  f™"'         '?*-Marcel  Gu 
by    Georges    Be'^^^  Frcmh  bv  Leu  Ditnch- 
translaled  I'"'",,'i^f  v,v  Hems  Savage  al  the 
stein  and  I.>re8e"ie'l  New  York 


Instructions 
W.  E.  G. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN  I 

"^A^^nent^  screen  ^^ama  made  m  JUe  ^South  ■ 


seas  ■  written'  by'  F    W. .  Muniau   


'n',"o?:nr  Jrth^e'loUowlii.  all-naUve  cast^^. 

The  Boy    Eerij 

The  Girl  .•  ;■;  Hitu 

The  Old  Wi,Trior   ...Jean 

The  Policeman   Jules  • 

The  Captain. .  •  ■  •  ■  ■  .'  ".  .  .Konft  Ah 

^'p TXnau,' Whose  death  following! 
an  automobile  accident  "^^/anta  Bar- 
bara. Cal.,  occurred  last  March,  could 
have  left  no  lovelier  memorial  to  his 
own  directorial  genius  than  "Tabu.  Ir- 
respective of  the  romantic  Aflon  w  th! 
which  he  and  Mr.  Flaherty  draped  the 
nlcture,  it  will  stand  for  some  time  to 
come  as  a  masterpiece  in  photography^ 
seldom  If  ever  has  the  camera  caught  so 
perfectly  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
south  sea  islands,  their  gorgeous  water 
falls,  their  lagoons,  their  coral-cari^ted 
beaches,  their  rich  foliage,  then:  lazUy , 
swaying  cocoa  palm  trees.  Agamst  such 
pleasing    background   have    been  set 
groups  of  native  players,  tramed  for 
-months  before  Mr.  Mumau  was  ready  j 
to  point  a  camera  at  them.       ,    .    ^ ! 

The  tale  itself  is  of  the  simple  love 
oj  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  one  a  bronze  I 
Apollo,  the  other  beautiful,  graceful  and 
p^e  m  heart.  In  fact,  It  Is  Possession 
of  these  qualities  which  marks  Reri.  the, 
girl  for  the  highest  honor  to  be  be-^ 
Itowed  on  any  maiden  in  these  pleasure- 
yield  islands  of  the  Polynesian  group.. 
Bora  Bora  and  others.  The  old  warrior  1 
Hitu,  brings  the  calamitous  tidings  that 


presenlpa  o.v  iuu^o  ■  -  Anahella 

Beatrice   Rene  Lelebvrc 

Michel  .  Vconstalin  Stroesco 

Sopranelll    paul  Olivier 

Crochard   Louis  Allibert 

Prosper   .'..Odette  Talazac 

The    Sinser    Vanda  Greville 

""'H^the' French  are  Wise  they  wUl  em- 
nlov  every  agency  to  keep  Rene  Claur 
rXn:e\nd%ever,  never  let  ivm  come 

to  this  country.  In  his  own  and^  free 
to  work  as  he  chooses,  to  select  the 
player  he  wants,  he  can  turn  out  such 
films  as  "SOUS  les  Tolts  de  Pans  and 
Million."  current  attraction  at  the 
A..*c  Thpatre— films  which  no  one 

ing  Ideas     in    i;^    simplest  sorf  of 

U  iU°1  veritable  miterpiece  of  sly 
int%e  camera  work^^^^^^^^ 

tdthin  hS  scope  even  a  sugges- 
??nn  of  Sican  footbku  tactics,  while 
Ihe  fun^U^a't  h?  pokes  at  grand  opera 
is  devastatlngly  amusing. 

r„rm.'°i.it»i%|3oSS 
i.rii  'rtS'vTm'.T  .it^" 

?-"SVHHtf.s 

IS  Si  S  =Se"shou«  b.  «» 

"to'tt  beglnrtn.  of  It" -""'VMIcM; 
-  T>in<;rer  impecunious  ari,ists,  are 
?,ounIed  by  thei?  creditors,  and  there 


as  the  absurdly  pompous  Sopranelll, 
but  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  sat- 
isfy. Altogether,  "Le  Million'  is  a  cred- 
it to  the  French,  to  Rene  Clair,  to  his 
camera  men  and  his  actors  and  should 
on  no  account  be  overlooked.  E.  L.  ti. 

KEITH-BOSTON 
"Travelling  Husbands" 

An  all-talkinsr  screen  drama  adapted  from 
a  ,lo,y  by  Humphrey  Pearson:  1'r|^ted J 
Paul    '^loane   and   presented   b,y  RKO-Raaio 
I'iclnres  with  the  following  '••ast^^.^,^.^ 
ll'Jlv  .'.'■■.■.■.'.■.'.■.■.Frank  Albertson 

Kiien   Constance  Ciimminffs 

  Carl  MiUcr 

Y^!'  ;.■  'spencer  Charters 

  Husrh  Herbert 

i};',",;  i  ..,   .    Frank  McHnsh 

V  r    W'iison Purnell  Pratt 

'M.rtba    ..  Dorothy  Pelei;snn 

S*,'"-*   Rita  La  Roy 

YA'SL,   .   .  .  Gwen  Lee 

Nf","*'   LucUle  Wimams 

w.|ipr ■".'.'.'...'   Tom  Francis 

Dan       '  .  .  .■-  .  •  •     ■  ■   Stanley  Fields 

Despite  the  title,  "Travelling  Hus- 
bands," the  acting  honors  of  the  film 
now  showing  at  the  Keith-Boston  fhea- 
tre  go  to  two  ladies:  Evelyn  Brent,  the 
star,  and  Constance  Cummlngs  'The 
story  Itself  is  a  fairly  lurid  but  for  the 
most  part  not  sensational  depiction  oi 
the  life  led  by  salesmen  whose  busi- 
ness calls  upon  them  to  do  much  trav- 
elling and  practically  no  staying  at 
home.    If  the  picture  is  to  be  believed, 
these  lonely  Romeos  make  up  for  what 
they  lose  in  home  life  by  holding  gay 
parties  all  night  assisted  by  any  num- 
ber of  obliging  damsels  of  questionable 
occupation.  If  this  fails  to  satisfy  them, 
they  may  even  try  their  hand  at  a  dis- 
gruntled society  girl  or  two.  Truthful 
picture  or  not,  the  film  is  good  melo- 
dramatic entertainment.  There  is  com- 
edy In  large  doses  as  well,  but  ,  it  is 
the  melodrama  which  holds  the  inter- 
est   The  bite  of  the  last  few  reels  is  « 
somewhat  counter-balanced  by  a  terri- 
bly sweet  conclusion— everybody  reforms  [ 
and  is  just  too  good  for  words— but, 
there  is  enough  merit  in  what  goes  be-' 
fore  for  the  director  to  be  forgiven  hisj 
lapse  in  motion  picture  conventions.  i 
The  plot  covers  so  much  ground  that; 
it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea; 
of  what  happens.  A  group  of  travelling ' 
salesmen  get  together  for  a  nigh  old 
time  In  a  big  hotel,  supervised  in  stern 
and  unfriendly  fashion  by  the  hojel 
detective,  Dan.    They  are  assisted  by 
a  number  of  predatory  damsels  and  fin- 
ally bv  Ruby,  a  thoroughly  experienced 
member  of  the  sisterhood.  The  youngest 
of  the  men,  Barry,  has  been  forced  to 
break  an  engagement  with  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  firm's  most  important 
customers,  and  Ellen,  piqued  and  an- 
noyed, accepts  the  offer  of  Ben  Hall, 
an  unpleasant  Lothario,   to  see  the 
sights.    Eventually  they  wind  up  in 
Ben's  room  next  to  the  gay  party  and 
Ellen's  screams  for  help  bring  Barry 
through  the  door  to  the  rescue  There 
is  a  scuffle  and  Ben  is  shot,  the  blame 
falling  on  Barry.    The  whole  party  is 
locked  in  the  suite  waiting  toe  verdict 
of  life  or  death  for  Ben.    Bens  wife 
is  sent  for  and  forced  to  hear  the  sordid 
truth  from  Ruby,  Ruby  who  had  been 
Ben's  mistress,  who  had  loved  him  de- 
votedly and  been  given  the  air.    In  the 
end   Ben  is  on  the  road  to  recovrry, 
Rubv  confesses  to  the  shooting  and  is 
saved  from  prosecution  by  the  picas  of 

*^The^actlng  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  film,  sometimes  more.  For 
the  first  few  reels.  It  is  Constance  Cum- 
mlngs who  holds  the  at^tion  with  her 


portrayal  of  the  pretty  society  Rlrl 
whose  father  Is  'xio  busy  to  give  her 
any  sort  of  attention.  When  the  story 
?cts  around  to  Evelyn  Brent,  she  takes 
command  and  never  loses  It.  Her 
smouldering,  di.silhisloned  manner  and 
sullen  good  looks  stand  her  In  good 
stead,  and  she  makes  something  quite 
likeable  out  of  the  unhappy  Ruby.  Stan- 
ley Fields  Ls  excellent  as  a  hard-boiled,' 
shrewd  and  understanding  detective, 
nd  Frank  Albertson  is  once  more  the 
)reathless  and  Ingenuous  nice  boy.  Thej 
■issorted  salesmen  are  capably  portrayed' 
IV  Hugh  Herbert,  Spencer  Charters  and 
{•Yank  McHugh,  E.  L.  H. 

PARK 

'The  Mystery  Train" 

All  all-talluni.-  sorcnii  (iram;i  ariar"''!  frni'i 
ilip  story  hy  Hampton  nd  Rntii  and  Plii« 
Wliitman:  <11i-pctpd  b.v  Phil  Whitman:  rn'"- 
iluoed  b.v  I.,arr.v  ,r.  Darmonr  nnd  rploaff^d 
i>y  Continental  Pictures  with  the  followini-| 
■Hst: 

Mrs.  Radcliffe    Hcdda  Hoppor, 

^'>'illinni  Mortimer   Bl■,^'ilnt  \Vaphburn 

llnnald  Stanhope    Niclc  StiKut! 

loan   Lane   Marrelino  Day 

\  crook  .  ,  Jack  Hicliardsim 

Bi-iiiP!?rooni    Al  Cooisc 

.\rfhle  Benson   Eddie  Pethevstdn 

Sheriff   Joe  Girnnl 

An  avaricious  society  woman,  a  girl 
falsely  accused  of  theft  and  posing  as 
an  heiress  imder  an  assumed  name,  an 
unsuspectino:  youth  who  falls  in  love 
with  her.  a  valuable  diamond  and  a  fer- 
tune  worth  half  a  million  dollars,  are 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  melo- 
dramatic story,  "The  Mystei-y  Train," 
now  showing  at  the  Park  Theatre.  The 
designing  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  faced  with  the 
need  of  raising  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  cover  her  margins  on  the 
stock  market,  decides  to  find  herself  a 
daughter  w-ho  will  attract  the  attention 
of  Ronald  Stanhope,  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune and  the  possessor  of  a  fabulous 
diamond.  Chance  throws  in  her  way, 
during  the  confusion  following  a  train 
wreck,  a  beautiful  girl,  Joan  Lane,  who 
had  been  on  her  way  to  the  peniten- 
tiary on  a  charge  of  theft,  Mrs.  Rad- 
cUffe  decides  to  adopt  her  as  her  niece, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least. 

Her  plans  work  out  in  a  remarkably 
fortuitous  fashion.  Ronald  falls  in  love 
with  Joan,  after  they  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  a  week-end  party,  and  asks 
her  to  marry  him.  Joan  refuses,  ow- 
ing to  her  unhappy  past,  but  Mrs.  Rad- 
Iclille  still  has  hopes  of  arranging  a 
marriage.  She  takes  the  train  for  Cali- 
fori^,  accompanied  by  Joan  and  by  h-er 
attwney,  William  Mortimer.  Ronald 
goes  with  them,  still  carrying  the  dia- 
moBcL  She  plans  to  steal  the  stone  on 
the  way,  but  she  is  doubly  thwarted, 
first  by  Joan,  who  warns  Ronald,  and 
secdnd,  by  two  crooks  who  have  the 
same  purpose  as  her  own.  The  car  in 
which  they  are  all  travelling  becomes 
detached  from  the  train  and  crashes 
over  a  steep  embankment.  Every  one, 
save  Joan,  Ronald  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
is  WUfid,  and  even  the  latter  is  dying, 
ibut  before  she  dies  she  tells  the  two 
young  people  that  they  need  have  no 
further  worries — that  Joan  is  innocent 
and  the  charge  against  her  is  disproved. 

Hedda  Hopper,  distinguished  for  her 
convincing  portrayals  of  haughty  society 
ladies,  has  the  role  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
"Hie  fragile  willowy  prettiness  of  Miss 
Day  is  well  adapted  for  her  role,  and 
Nick  Stuart,  a.s  the  impetuous  suitor, 
proves  an  adept  in  the  gentle  art  of 
puglfism.  The  fight  scenes  which  bring 
the  aim  to  a  close  are  exciting,  and 
ther?  are  two  effective  train  wreck  se- 
queiioes.  E.  L.  H. 


In  Boston.  The  most  outstanding  piece 
of  music  played  was  Stravinsky's  "Hls- 
toire  du  Soldat,"  a  boisterous  burlesque, 
whcvr  It  is  not  a  bitter  satire,  of  martial 
music,  after-the-war  hysteria,  senti- 
mental waltzes,  nervous  ragtimes,  sultry 
tangas,  and  the  yearning  prayers  of  dis- 
believers. 

However,  •with  the  help  of  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  plot— something  about 
a  soldier  attempting  to  regain  the  lost 
esprit  of  his  life  before  the  war,  by 
means  of  a  violin  which  had  been  sold 
to  him  by  the  devil  himself,  for  the 
usual  price  of  one  soul — the  music 
stands  out  as  an  ironic  parody  of  all 
that  follows  war:  the  inflated  pride  of 
the  victors  not  hurt  in  the  fray,  the 
bewilderment  of  those  who  stood  up  to 
shells  and  gas,  the  unavailing  attempts 
to  forget  it  all  with  wine,  women,  and 
song.  But  this  is  music  so  bitlngly 
clever,  so  economical  in  effect,  that  it 
really  needs  little  program.  Stravinsky's 
poignant  caricature  of  the  story  of  a 
soldier  is  a  musical  "All  Quiet  On  the 
Western  Front,"  but  an  uproarious,  and 
not  a  self-pitying  one. 

The  players,  good  musicians,  but  not 
entirely  at  ease  in  reading  modern 
scores  (few  indeed  are)  did  very  well 
under  the  authoritative  and  helpful 
baton  of  Mr.  Slonimsky.  It  takes  a  con- 
ducter  of  no  ordinary  attainments  to 
lead  a  group  of  players  somewhat  un- 
familiar with  the  modern  idiom  in 
music,  through  the  infinitely  involved 
1  difficulties  of  a  score  lilce  Stravinsky  s 
"Soldat,"  Ives's  "Washington's  Birth- 
day "  and  Weiss's  "Kammersymphonie. 
Even  the  necessity  of  beating  five 
against  two  did  not  trouble  Mr.  Slon- 
imsky, nor  was  he  so  vain  as  to  let  the 
helpless  players  struggle  it  out  alone 
unassisted.  His  right  hand  set  the  beat 
of  five;  his  left,  two.  The  players,  un- 
like Boston  musicians,  who  have  a 
rather  intensive  training  in  playing 
modern  music,  had  to  apply  themselves 
very  seriously  to  the  job  in  hand.  That 
the  music  went  so  well  after  only  two 
rehearsals  proves  the  mettle  of  Mr. 
Slonimsky,  who  is  not  unused  to  tack- 
ling hard  tasks  and  triumphing  despite 
difficulties. 

After  the  "Soldat,"  the  audience  was 
most  pleased  by  Ives  "Washington  s 
Birthday,"— a  spring  idyll  of  a  day, 
broken  into  by  the  simultaneous  ajaymg 
of  two  village  bands  afar  off,  and  end- 
ing with  "Good  Night  Ladles,"  m  as- 
sorted keys.  v,^A\^y, 

Prokofieff's  Overture  on  Yiddish 
Themes,  in  which  Mr.  Slonimsky  played 
the  piano  part,  also  delighted  the 
audience.  Well-knit,  intricate,  beauti- 
ful music.  It  gave  the  audience  a 
chance  to  relax  a  little,  after  the  con- 
centration demanded  by  the  other 
pieces  on  the  program.  


Xlie 
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SLONIMSKY  WINS 
UAVOR  IN  WEST 

e",?!:!  By  ELIZABETH  BOBTON 
■  ISpeclal  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Sept.  7— Nicolas 
Slonimsky,   conductor  of   the  Boston 
Chamber  orchestra,  composer  and  pian- 
ist,' In  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of 
the  New  Music  Society  of  California, 
'  conducted  a  program  of  music  by  con- 
temporary composers  the  other  night  at 
,.      the  Community  Playhouse.    A  large 
up  ^  audience  gave  signs  of  great  Interest 
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in  the  music,  and  of  hearty  approval 
of  the  conductor,  who  has  been  honored 
recently  in  Havana  and  in  Paris  as  a 
first-rate    conductor,    primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  music  of  his  contem- 
poraries,  which   he   is  outstandingly 
equipped  to  interpret  understandingly 
and  accurately. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
Three  canons   for   four  woodwinds 
(Riegger);  L'Hlstoire  du  Soldat  (Stra- 
vinsky); Washington's  Birthday  (Ives); 
Kammersymphonie    (Weiss) ;  Overture 
on  Yiddish  Themes  (Prokofiefl). 

The  above  program  is  of  particular 
interest  to  Bostonians,  not  only  because 
it  was  conducted  by  a  young  Boston 
musician  rapidly  attaining  world-wide 
fame,  but  also  because  It  consists  of 
,  V    sip,  as  vet  not  performed 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"Street  Scene"  . 

An  all-talldng:  screen  drama  adapted  by 
Elmer  Rice  from  his  own  iilay  of  tiie  same 
name:  directed  by  Kins  Vidor  and  presented 
by  United  Artists  with  the  loUowingr  east: 

Rose  Maurrant   Sylvia  Sidney 

Sam  Kaplan   William  Collier.  Jr. 

Abe  Mam-rant   Max  Montor 

Frank  Maurrant   David  Landau 

Anna  Maurrant  Estelle  Jaylor' 

Sankey   Russell  Hopton 

Easter   Louis  Natheaiix 

Mae  Joiies   Grela  Granstedt 

Emma  Jones   Beulab  Bondi 

Georse  Jones  T   H.  Maiimii? 

Vincent,  Jones  Matthew  McHuerh 

Olga  Olsen    .Adele  Watson 

Karl  Olsen   John  M.  Qualen 

Phil-ley  Kaplan  Anna  Kostant 

Alice  Simpson   Norah  Cecil 

Willie  Maurrant   Lambert  Rogers 

Dick  McGanii   Allan  Fox 

Filippo  Fiorentino   George  Humbert 

Greta  Fiorentino   Eleanor  Wesselhoett 

Mary  Hildebrand   Virginia  Davis 

Laura  Hildebrand   Helen  Lovett 

Charlie  Hildebrand    .  .Kenneth  SeilinBT 

Daniel  Buchanan  Conway  Washburne 

By  all  the  accepted  canons  of  his 
craft.  King  Vidor  has  made  a  truly 
great  motion  picture  out  of  Elmer  Rice's 
stage  play.  He  has  adhered  soberly  and 
wisely  to  the  original  intent,  namely  to 
present  a  drab  tragedy  enacted  behind 
the  walls  of  a  typical  brownstone  front 
of  a  cheap  apartment  house  in  a  New 
York  side  street  of  the  early  '90s;  and 
in  the  approach  to  this  tragedy  to  show 
graphically  and  trui;nfully  the  average 
traits,  speech  and  action  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  humanity.  A  cosmopolitan  pic- 
ture of  men  end  women  of  many  races 
and  creeds,  using  one  entrance  door  to 
breeding  places  of  intrigue,  spite,  dis- 
cord, misunderstanding,  quivering  ro- 
mance, overwhelming  hatred  and  sudden, 
violent  deaths.  But  never  a  peep  be- 
hind that  door,  nor  through  the  open 
or  closed  windows  nor  that  dingy  front 
of  cement  and  stone.  That  was  the 
striking  aspect  of  the  stage  play — the 
entire  action  was  in  front,  on  the 
stoop,  the  sidewalk.  Here  life  passed 
and  repassed  in  kaleidoscopic  sequences. 

Mr.  Vidor  quite  legitimately  has 
taken  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
lateral  exp>ansion  of  his  scene  which 
camera  and  screen  afford.  He  opens 
and  closes  his  picture  with  glimpses  of 
the  towering  buildings  and  the  frowsy 
rooftops  of  New  York.  It  is  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day,  a  very  hot  day  in  June. 
His  camera  picks  up  stray  snapshots,  a 
peddler  swatting  flies  on  liis  patient 
horse's  neck,  a  panting  dog  stretched 
in  the  shade,  ice  men  chiselUng  their 


-  PHILIP  HALE  I 

"Schumann:  A   Life  of   Suffering"    by   Victor  -Basch,    professor  ol 
aesthetics  In  the  Univensity  of  Paris;  tran.slalcd  from  the  French.  il928i  j 
by  Catherine  Alison  Phillips,  and  "The  Women  in  Wagner's  Life"  by  j 
Dr.  Julius  Knapp,  translated  from  the  German  H929)  by  Hannah  Waller,  j 
are  now  added  to  Altrcd  A,  Knopf'.s  valuable  .scries  "Aljout  Musicians."  i 
\.oliimcs  coming  under  the  publisher's  erneral  head  "In  the  World    of  | 
Music."  The  two  volumes  are  handsomely  printed  as  was  to  be  expected 
of  Mr.  Knopf.    "Schumann"  conlairLs  243  pages  besides  those  given  to 
the  index  to  Schumann's  works  and  the  index  of  names.    There  are  four  ' 
illustrations.    The  other  large  octavo  volume  c.jntaln.s  284  pages  besides  j 
four  pages  for  the  index.    There  are  12  illustration.s.   The  titles  of  certain  | 
sections  of  the  book,  "Take  me,  wild  man  of  the  woods,"  "Destined  for  | 

me— lost  to  me,  Twas  thy  exalted  .self-dcnyinK  will,"  should  not  deter  | 

the  reader  that  has  often  been  disgusted  by  the  sentlmentalism  and  j 
rhetorical  extravagance  of  Germans  writing  about  their  compo.sers  from  ' 
ac'ding  this  dissection  of  Wagner,  the  lifelong  amorist,  to  his  library.  i 


Wagner  was  a  man  of  action;  Schumann  was  a  dreamer,  whose 
reveries  and  perhaps  his  disappointments  led  to  the  insanity  that  threatened 
him  in  earlier  years  before,  as  Smctana,  he  heard  one  note  constantly 
sounding,  and  angels  making  glorious  revelations  in  wonderful  music. 

Clara  Wieck  was  not  Schumann's  first  love.  As  a  young  man  he 
rhapsodized  over  Mme.  Agnes  Carus,  wTiting  about  her  after  the  manner 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  whose  sprawling  novels  had  a  great  influence  over 
him  through  his  life.  Then  came  Liddy  Hempel  and  Nanni  Patsch,  for 
whom  he  had  calf-love.  At  Aug.sburg  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  von 
Kurrer,  who  was  already  engaged.  At  Milan  an  English  woman  caused 
him  to  spend  six  days  there  instead  of  two.  At  Lcip.sic  he  had  met  Clara, 
who  was  then  a  child  of  nine  years.  At  Heidelberg,  w^here  he  was  thrown 
Into  a  "tumultuous  and  dissipated"  life,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  law  and 
devote  himself  to  music.  As  the  straining  of  a  finger  forbade  the  life  of 
a  piano  virtuoso,  his  future  was  in  composition. 


"Clara's  image,"  though  she  was  still  not  more  than  a  child,  "remained 
indelibly  stamped  upon  his  heart,"  but  he  became  engaged  to  Ernestine  von 
Fricken.  She  was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Bohemian  baron, 
Fricken,  and  of  a  Countess  Zedwitz.  (Henriette  Voight,  "a  beautiful  soul," 
was  then  attached  to  Schumann  by  "a  feeling  that  was  rather  more  than 
friendship,  while  his  affection  for  her  was  of  the  same  order.")  Schumann 
and  Ernestine  were  betrothed,  until  he  wrote  her,  as  a  New  Year's  present  on 
Jan,  1,  1836,  a  letter  breaking  off  the  engagement.  It  is  said  that  this 
rupture  "filled  him  with  remorse  for  a  long  time  afterwards."  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  rupture?  Fickleness?  He  learned  that  she  was  not  the 
daughter,  but  an  illegitimate  child  of  a  manufacturer  and  an  unmarried 
Countess  Franziska  Ernestine  von  Zedwitz.  Tlie  child  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Bohemian  baron.  Furthermore  she  was  poor;  Schumann  had  supposed 
that  she  was  rich.  After  his  nervous  breakdown  in  1833  the  doctor  had 
recommended  him  to  marry,  "which  sheds  a  slightly  hygienic  and  quite 
unromantic  light  upon  this  meeting  of  souls,  described  with  such  lyrical 
transports."  Ernestine  was  unhappy  at  first.  Fortunately  for  her  she  mar- 
ried six  years  later  a  Count  Zedwitz,  an  elderly  man  who  died  eight  months 
after  the  marriage.  Schumann  tried  to  make  amends  for  his  conduct  by 
writing  the  young  widow  "an  affectionate  letter  of  condolence"  and  dedi- 
cating a  book  of  songs  to  her. 


The  story  of  old  Wieck's  tyrannical  behavior  towards  Clara,  his  in- 
credible meanness  In  trying  to  hinder  her  marriage  to  Schumann,  has  often 
been  told.  He  was  afraid  of  her  future  if  she  was  the  wife  of  a  musician 
whose  compositions  were  then  only  slightly  appreciated,  but  he  undoubtedly 
thought  her  own  career  would  be  blasted  and  his  reputation  as  a  piano 
teacher  might  thereby  suffer.  The  story  has  often  been  told,  in  sentimental 
as  well  as  In  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  but  never  so  clearly  and  without 
undue  extravagance  as  by  Prof.  Basch.  Fortunately  Freud  and  his  theories 
had  not  yet  come  to  light,  otherwise  contemporaneous  biographers  might 
have  charged  Papa  Wieck  with  having  an  "Oedipus  complex"  after  the 
manner  of  Papa  Barrett  with  his  objections  to  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
and  Robert  Browning. 


The  treatment  of  Schumann's  musical  life,  his  magazine  and  his  compo- 
sitions is  almost  subsidiary  in  this  book  to  the  story  of  Clara,  maiden  and 
wife.  There  is  enough,  however,  in  explanation  of  his  artistic  purposes,  the 
origin  of  his  compositions,  his  failure  as  a  conductor,  his  last  sad  years.  In 
1837  Schumann  had  the  idea  of  revenging  himself  for  Clara's  indifference  by 
thinking  of  another  woman,  unknown  by  name  to  the  biographers.  Prof. 
Basch  is  sure  that  she  was  not  Anna  Robena  Laidlaw,  a  young  English 
pianist,  to  whom  Schumann  dedicated  his  "Phantasiestuecke,"  though  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  her,  and  wrote?  to  Clara  he  believed  that 
Anna  "bore  his  image  in  her  heart."  (When  Schumann  was  in  Vienna  before 
his  marriage,  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of  Viennese  women,  he  wrote  to  Clara, 
so  as  to  cheer  her  during  his  absence:  "I  am  a  great  admirer  of  pretty 
women  and  pretty  girls."  He  added,  to  pull  out  the  sting:  "Do  not  be 
alarmed  ii,  when  I  see  a  pretty  girl,  I  say  to  you:  'Look,  Clara,  what  a 
lovely  chlld(?)."« 

But  Olara  also  had  her  admirers,  as  Carl  Banck,  to  whom  Clara  listened, 
and  not  unwillingly.  They  corresponded.  She  complained  to  him  that 
Schumann  in  his  music  i>aper  had  said  nothing  about  her  piano  concerto, 
but  had  allo'wed  a  contributor  to  say  a  few  not  very  gracious  words  about  it. 
Schumann,  bearing  of  Banck's  attentions,  satirized  him  in  an  article,  not 
sparing  Clara,  who  as  "Ambrosia"  talked  about  Chopin  and  romanticism 
■with  "intolerable  affectation,  hammered  out  Liszt's  waltzes  rather  than 
•understood  them,"  and  darted  amorous  glances  at  Florestan,  "since  there 
was  no  other  man  available";  the  hero  was  a  "Herr  de  Knapp"  (meant  for 
Banck)  "with  his  face,  which  is  a  flagrant  proclamation  of  scandal,  his 
baldness,  and  his  nose,  which  is  positively  unmoral." 


However  oool  Clara  was  in  her  piano-playing,  as  some  said— Liszt  once 
remarked  that  if  any  one  wished  to  know  how  Schumann's  music  should 
not  be  played,  he  should  hear  Clara  play  it;  but  Chopin  wrote  in  1839:  "If 
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you  liked  Clara  Wieck  yo«  were  right;  she  plays— no  one  better":  she  was  ,  a°*;ne° they^are  Idylliclj^  happy,  butj  sh^rt^tifh in"hiS"speech 

by  no  means  cold-blooded.  Unmarried,  she  wrote  to  Schumann:  "When  you  their  Eden  is  invaded  Leadbct-         ^  sinUter  e^tlrn  noS-^lf^"^^  ^^f^ 


music  to  oav  his  board— and  to  taKe  aj  JJl^', '■^^  t'^st  performance  eiveR  u. 
SSe  by  the  sea.  whither  Mary  ac-l  'IZ^'i^'^^r^h  ^  5»ooth  and  e^ert 
coraplnies  him  as  a  friend,  companion,!  „^  J'^^jo'e  of  the  rajah.  The 

coi^p*!   ^  i„.„v.ti,,r,    von    part  called  for  him  to  wear  gorgeous 

robes,  to  purr  and  snarl  --  '^"-^"^ 

 ITl    cVl/M-f  U_  _  .  . 
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Kj;^u  Hio  jui         .^"^  v«"^  ^  ^..^^o"-  —    °  hnmp    brineinK  news  inai  iviai.v  +>,"  ~ 

black  before  my  eyes  and  I  could  scarcely  hold  the  lamp  that  was  to  hgh^  h^  inheritid  a  fortune.  In  her    f^ngs   too  serk 

Robert  was  kissing  her  while  he  was  engaged  to  Ernestine.    He  wa^    ^eet  innocence  she  offers  to  maiiy 


you.'      xwu^;»u    -_  —   

apparently  an  accomplished  kisser,  for  after  reading  at  sight  with  Clara 
six  fugues  of  Bach  for  piano  duet,  he  was  so  warmed  that  he  noted  in  his 
diary  that  he  gave  Agnes  Cai-us  "a  nice,  soft  kiss." 


Clara  was  certainly  a  devoted  wife  after  maniage.  She  must  have  been 
sorely  tried  at  times,  worried  by  his  fits  of  melancholy  even  before  insanity 
declared  itself.  He  resented  the  fact  that  he  was  known  chiefly  as  the' 
husband  of  a  pianist.  At  the  Dutch  court  after  Clara  had  played.  Prince 
Frederick  asked  him  whether  he  also  was  a  musician,  and  on  being  answered, 
in  the  affirmative,  had  asked:   "What  instrument  do  you  play?" 

She  withstood  all  her  father  s  arguments  and  threats;  did  not  feelieve  in 
the  slanders— among  them  that  Robert  was  a  drunkard— he  had  been  given 
to  strong  drink  and  immoderate  champagne— and  if  she  at  times  hesitated, 
she  could  also  exclaim:    "My  love  for  Schumann  is  passionate,  but  I  do  not  i 
love  him  out  of  mere  passion  and  exaltation,  but  because  I  consider  him  the  ■ 
best  of  men."  She  was  indefatigable  in  making  his  compositions  known.  ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  his  death  she  fomented  the  controversy  j 
between  the  Leipsic  conservatives  and  the  Weimar  school  with  Liszt  and 
Wagner  at  the  head,  which  culminated  in  the  famous  letter  published  in 
1860  and  signed  by  Brahms,  Joachim  and  others,  deploring  and  condemning 
the  works  of  the  leaders  and  followers  of  the  so-called  neo-German  school. 
She  was  thus  vmjust  to  Schumann's  friend  Liszt,  "unjust  to  Wagner  s  art. 
which  she  did  not  understand,"  unjust  to  Schumann,  as  she  represented  him 
as  "a  musical  reactionary  steeped  in  the  academic  spirit." 

There  are  several  pages  about  the  friendship  between  Clara  and  Brahms 
which  gave  rise  to  scandal.  Even  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Schumanns 
has  asserted  that  Brahms  was  the  father  of  her  youngest  child,  "a  vile 
posthumous  calumny."  Clara  felt  it  necessary  to  give  her  children  an 
explanation  of  the  strange  intimacy. 

Prof.  Basch's  "Schumann"  is  on  the  whole  the  best  life  of  the  man  and 
his  Clara  that  has  yet  been  published. 


Lonsdale,  but  he  refuses  on  th«  ground 
that  he  isn't  good  enough  for  her.  She 
Boes  away  and  they  do  not  meet  again 
until  the  opening  of  his  operetta 
"Mary  Ann."  which  he  has  written 
around  their  romance.  The  closing 
scene  is  in  the  cottage  by  the  sea 
where  Mary  Ann.  come  to  find  hei 


self    thoroTghTy.  "  wMe°  '^JT^^, 

rathlr  m°tell1t7°"f' .  Hobw"f 
rather  mtellectual  acting  and  aloof 
beauty  were  at  odds  with  the  nnini^? 
hgent  character  she  j^rtrayed  hSt^h^ 
g^ace'anr.h^'^'"^*  .^"^  considerate 
S  1^-^^Bicl.C/ 
silent  and  ungracious,  but  he  sooke  anri 
Uon"^  ^rn'-".-^°'"-V°^  ^tub^rr'onvfc- 


where  Mary  Ann,  come  to  nno  nei  tion.    An  even  morp  silent  ii,,,  : 
tover  opens  the  door  and  hears  him  was  a  stalwart  naUvf  nltureS^ 
playiiig  their  favorite  song.  "Kiss  M^  portrayed  by  Noble  Johnson -eTh-^ 
flnnd  Nieht,  Not  Good-by.  _  j  _  ■        u.  n. 


An  account  of  "Tlie  Women  in  Wagner's  Life"  and  of  "Chopin's  Letters." 
collected  by  Opienski  and  translated  from  the  original  Polish  and  French  by 
Mrs.  "Voj-nich,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  will  appear  later  in  The  Herald. 


mean  chimks  of  ice  and  children  fight-i 
ing  for  the  small  bits.   A  group  of  chil- 
dren chant  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell." 
Emma  Jones,  the  gossip,  appears.  She! 
speaks  to  Mrs.  Fiorentino,  the  German 
wife  of  the  Italian  music  teacher  in, 
the  first  floor  front  and  right.  'rhe| 
story  becomes  audible,  the  text  of  the! 
play  becomes  the  text  of  the  film.  Thei 
various  characters  enter,  linger,  d^- 
appear  into  the  house  or  down  the 
street;  the  Kaplans,  Abe  the  commuti- 
ist  Jew;  his  mobid,  poetic  son,  Sam;  his 
austere  daughter.  Shirley;  the  Olsens, 
Swedish  janitor  and  wife;  Sankey,  the  | 
milk  collector,  married,  father  of  two ; 
chUdren,  fiirting  with  Mrs.  Maurrant,  | 
and  death;   Mrs.  Maurrant,  a  faded 
beauty  of  weak  will;  her  husband,  a  I 
surly  stage  hand  with  a  righteous  griev-j 
ance   against  the  meaching  Sankey;, 
Rose  Maurrant,  the  daughter,  loved  by. 
young  Kaplan  and  pursued  by  Harry  j 
Easter,    her    employer;   Mae    Jones,  j 
a  cheap  shop  girl  by  day  and  any 
lad's  companion  by  night;  her  brother,; 
Vincent,  a  rowdy  chauffeur;  Jones  the 
elder  lazy,  and  like  his  spouse,  a  slattern 
I  in  dress  and  speech.    There  are  others 
of  less  Importance.    And  there  are  the 
crowds  which   gather   from  nowhere 
when  Maurrant,  returning  unexpectedly.! 
lurches  up  the  stairs  to  catch  his  wife 
and  Sankey  in  flagrante  dehctu.  and 
shoots  them  down.    Later  these  same 
i  mUUng    throngs    assemble    when  tne 
police  capture  the  murderei-.    Not  only 
that  but  one  sees  the  traffic  blockades 
the  'speeding  ambulance,  the  Elevated 
I  station  down  whose  stairs  flutters  Rose 
Maurrant,  to  fact  a  ghastly  crisis  in; 
her  lUe.      Likewise,  when  Mr.  Vidor 
would  indicate  the  dawn  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  his  camera  peers  mto  a  score; 
orv^ndows.  exposing  their  occupants ; 
in  divers  occupations    each  revelatory 
nf  rharacter  and  trades.     Thus  aoes 
photography,  employed  brilliantly,  en- 
hance the  playwright's  v^ion 

In  many  ways  the  filmed  Street 
Sceene"  seems  more  powerful  than  its 
prototype  It  kindles  the  emotions  more 
Qukkly  By  the  very  necessity  of  com- 
pression it  sharpens  its  portraits,  makes 
them  seem  more  mtimate,  even  more 
rell  than  could  the  Playe/s  in  the 
stage  plav.  At  least  eight  of  the  latter 
are  now-  recognizable  in  the  picture. 
noUbly  Miss  Bondi,  Miss  Koostant, 
Miss  Wesselhoeft,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Humbert  Mr.  Quajen  Mr. 
Washburne.  They  need  no  added  eulo- 
i  gies.  Miss  Sidney,  as  Rose,  is  un- 
I  Ifiectedly  fine;  David  Landau,  as  Maur- 


beared  artificial  and  inept.  ''Street| 
S^Mie^'  should  and  doubtless  will  raiiki 
high  in  this  season's  cinematic  annals., 


Good  Night,  Not  Good-by 

The  play  was  written  for  a  woman 
and  the  picture  remains  large  y  the 
nrooerty  of  the  leading  actress,  m  this 
^^fjanet  Gaynor.  Miss  Gaynor  plays 
hM  little  slavey  with  a  sweetness  ano 
gent  en^s  that  verge  on  the  whims, 
faf  bu?  are  always  appealing  and  nevei^ 
iust  sugary.  Her  voice  has  become  mi 
SsS  pleasing  and  she  does  no 
sm^    She  is  still  the  only  actres.s  oi 

note^on  the  screen  who  can  be  unai- 
fectedly  girlish  and  not  imnatural.  It 
is  all  right  for  an  actor  to  be  filled 
with  boyish  high  spirits  and  lovable  ir> 
genuousness,  but  Mi-.  Fan-ell  puts  it  on 
a  bit  too  heavily  for  comfort.  In  his 
humorous,  excitable  moments  he  is  bet- 
ter than  m  the  love  scenes.  Beryl  Mer- 
cer cast  for  the  first  time  in  a  totally 
unsympathetic  part,  is  frequently  amus- 
ing and  never  alarming.  The  best  music 
provided  by  the  production  was  the 
trilling  of  an  indefatigable  and  melo- 
dious canary  bird  whose  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  program.  E.  L.  H. 

NEW  B.  F.  KEITH'S 
"East  of  Borneo" 

4.11  all-talkin?  screen  drama  adapted  Irom 
the  storv  by  Dale  Van  Every;  directed  or 
&>or|e  Meliord  and  presented  by  Universal 

Dr   Allln  cfark  Charles  Bickford 

Prince  Hashin.  Raiah  of  Marudu  ^^^^^^^ 

Tji-la    Luipita  Tovar 

Osmin'   Noble  Jobnso.i 


rant,  seems  vastly  superior  to  his  prede,^ 
cessors;  yoimg  Mr.  CoUier  gives  a  high- 
ly sensitized  performance  as  the  Jew- 
ish boy  who  would  sacrifice  a  career  for 
love.  Miss  Taylor,  too.  overdressed  and 
extravagantly  made  up,  gives  a  super- 
ficial conception  of  Anna  Maurrant. 
Against  so  much  good  acting,  she  ap- 


METROPOLITAN  | 
"Merely  Mary  Ann"  , 

all-talkinr  screen  drama  f  ag^^d^^l 
Jul?^  Furthman  l™m  the  "'ay  "t  Henry 
a'n^d  i\^e^stt'ed^"brFoxf  w«iollow-l 
ing-  cast:  ...  Janet  Gaynor  J 

Mary  Ann....  .Charles  Farrell ; 

John  Lonsdale   Beryl  Mercer 

Mrs.    Leadbatter  o  'p    Huntley,  Jr.  I 

Peter  B™ok. .......  .•  ■  •  •Vj-     ■  .j,  whitely 

Draymen. ...    J.  J»-  Verna  Ballour 

Rosie  Leadbatter   Arnold  Lucy 

Vicar  Smedge   ,„ 

The  millions  of  Janet  Gaynor-Charles 
Farrell  fans  should  find  no  cause  for 
complaint,  for  the  most  famous  young 
lovers  of  the  screen  have  returned  to 
the  atmosifliere  of  sweet  sentiment  andi 
gentle  love-making  that  has  caused  j 
their  names  to  be  blazoned  all  over  ther 
world.  "Merely  Mary  Ann,"  now  show- 
ing at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  is! 
taken  fairly  exactly  from  Israel  Zang- 1 
will's  play  in  which  Eleanor  Robson 
made  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  j 
I  her  career  back  in  1903.  This  plaintive  j 
I  little  romance  of  the  boarding  house 
slavey   who  loves  the  spoiled  young 
musician  is  the  right  sort  of  material 
for  this  wistful  couple  who  were  last 
seen  together,  so  very  unfortiinately  m 
••The  Man  Who  Came  Back."  Yester- 
day's audience  showed  an  inclination  to 
1  laugh  at  some  of  the  most  sugary  pas- 
Isaeis  but  for  the  most  part  the  fihn 
was  received  with  great  approval.  Those 
who  require  something  startling  or  vio- 
lent in  the  way  of  entertainment  will, 
'  we  sSpect,  find  ••Merely  Mary  Ann^^ 
t«5  a^et  fox  their  taste,  but  it  is  not 
dffli^r  to  forecast  g^eat  succ^  for 
the  film.    There   is  nothing  violent, 
nothing  cruel,  nothing  to  make  one 
?Ck  %ery  deeply-it  is  sweet,  gentle, 
childlike,  innocent  romance  of  the  in 
variably  popular  sort. 

Mary  Ann-she  has  no  other  name- 
is  a  hard-worked  slavey  in  Mrs.  Lead- 
hatter's  boarding  house,  where  her  only 
M  com^  f^'om^ttending  to  the  wants 
of  John  Lonsdale,  an  ambitioi^,  caie-, 
?ree  young  composer,  who  refuses  to 
write  merllv  popular  music  and  cher- 
^hes  iStf  de£.  He  hasn't  much  money 
and  on  one  occasion  Mary  is  forced  to 
^arrifice  her  cherished  savmgs  m  order, 
nlmit   him   to   keep    his  piano. 
¥ouc^™  by  Sy  Ann's  well-nigh  dog- 
Tike  devotion,  Lonsdale  plays  for  her, 
aUows  her  t<;  keep  l^er  canary  in  ms 
room  and  even  kisses  her  in  brotneriy 
'fasSon.   Eventually  the  interest  of  a 
impresario    enables    hun  to 


Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  back 
grounds  to  "East  of  Borneo"  is  entitled 
to  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit. 
There  are  crocodiles  in  their  slimy 
pools  gaping  their  hideous  jaws,  there 
are  leopards  and  tigers  whose  ferocity 
fairly  freezes  the  blood,  there  is  one  of 
the  slitheriest  snakes  we  ever  hope  to 
see— enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end.  and  for  less  gruesome  moments 
there  are  any  number  of  monkeys,  large 
small  and  medium.  These  creatures, 
actually  photographed  in  the  jungle 
after  months  of  toil  and  discomfort, 
are  so  authentic  that  they  have  the 
tendency  to  make  shallow  and  artificial 
the  story  which  serves  as  an  excuse 
for  the  entire  production.  We  are 
told  that  Universal's  cameramen  spent 
she  months  in  the  wild,  steaming  hot 
and  dangerous  interior  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Malay  peninsula.  In  return  for 
their  Herculean  labors  and  notable 
success,  the  studio  might  have  seen  to 
it  that  a  better  drama  was  chosen  to 
supplement  their  endeavors. 

Linda  Randolph  comes  to  the  Malay 
jungle    seeking    her    husband,  Allan 
Clark  who  had  left  her  months  before, 
thinking  that  she  no  longer  \oyed  him 
and  wished  to  marry  another  man. 
She  finds  that  he  is  300  miles  inland 
>  acting  as  court  physician  to  a  powerful 
'  native    potentate.    Hashin,    rajah  of 
I  Marudu.    The  latter  is  an  urbane  gen- 
tleman with  a  perfect  command  of 
English  who  believes  himself  descended 
from  a  volcano  and  who  amuses  hunself 
by  throwing  his  disobedient  servants  to 
the  crocodiles.    He  entertains  Linda  at 
the  palace  and  watches  with  mterest 
her  efforts  to  regain  Allan's  affections. 
He  repulses  her  disagreeably,  and  the 
rajah,  attracted  by  Lindas  beauty,  de- 
cides to  take  her  for  himself.  Desper- 
ately, she  appeals  to  Allan,  and  he  tries 
to  help  her  to  escape.  Their  plan  falls, 
for  the  rajah  has  had  them  watched. 
Thev  are  recapttu-ed  and  Allan  is  in- 
formed that  in  the  morning  he  may  go 
free,  provided  he  can  outswun  the  croc- 

°*^T?  save  Allan,  Linda  attempts  a 
dangerous  game  aftvd^lets  the  rajah 
make  love  to  her 'as  the  price  of  her 
'  husband's  release.  At  ths  crucial  mo- 
ment, her  nerve  fails  her  and  she  shoots 
him*  Clark,  summoned  txj  extract  tne 
bullet,  agrees  to  do  so  if  Linda  is  al 


AVILBDR  THEATRE  1 

"The  Vinegar  Tree" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  1 

"The  Vinegar  Tree,"  a  comedy  m 
thi-ee  acts  by  Paul  Osborn.  Directed  by 
Winchell  Smith;  settings  by  Raymond 
Sovey;  presented  by  Dwight  Deeve  Wi- 
man  Produced  at  Parsons  Theatre, 
Hartford.  Ct.,  on  Nov.  10,  1930;  Play 
House,  New  York.  Nov.  19,  1930.  Mary 
Boland,  Laura  Merrick;  Helen  Brooks, 
Leone  Merrick:  Katherine  Wilson  Win  - 
fred  Mansfield:  H.  Reeves-Smith,  Au- 
gustus Merrick;  Warren  William,  Max 
Lawrence;  Allen  Vuicent,  Geoffrey 
Cole;  Walter  Colligan,  Louis. 
The  cast  last  night: 

Ma.x  Lawrence,  ^i''''S'eeve"'-"'mith 

AUSUSU13  Merrick.  H.  X«'f ''sTh"  ib^^ 

WinKred  Manslield  waiter  C^lUfal. 

5^°a«ra  Mernck.  M ary  BoUnd 

It  is  said  that  the  title  of  this  com- 
edv  symbolizes  the  herome,  Laura  Mer- 
rick Not  that  the  Staghorn  Sumac  or 
Vinegar  tree  is  carnivorous  like  the  ruD- 
ber  plant;  not  that  it  bears  traps  for 
snaring  heedless  insects;  but  it  affects 
the  growing,  the  development  of  neigh 
boring  flora;  and  it  has  been  described 
as  "enatic.  scatter-brained  and  utterly 
irresponsible."  .  ,  t 

Laura,  married  to  a  matter-of-fact 
rather  grumpy  husband,  is  not  on»y 
light-headed,  vague,  a  descendant  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  a  relation  of  Dui 
cie  She  has  a  dim  remembrance  of  a 
lover  in  years  gone  by— was  he  a  paint 


'leav^  Mrs.  Leadbatter's  cheerless  quar  „  -"^^,t= 

Iterslwhere  he  was  driven  to  the  ne- 1  ularly^  strenuous  efforts, 
cessity  of  teaching  Rosie  leadbatter 


lowed  to  go,  and  sets  about  his  opg-a- 
tion  to  the  accompaniment  of  vol(*hic 
rumblings.  The  rajah's  ancestral  vol- 
cano is  erupting,  and  the  rajah,  be- 
lieving that  the  time  has  come  for  his 
death  and  the  end  of  his  kingdom, 
bids  Allan  and  Linda  to  be  gone  while 
there  is  yet  time.  They  try  to  save 
him,  too,  but  he  is  buned  under  the 
falling  -walls  of  his  palace,  and  they 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  make  their  way 

*'"with  the  attention  of.  the  spectator 
!  nrettv  well  fixed  on  the  animals,  the 
'  Actors  are  not  called  on  for^ny^partic- 


er   a  pianist?— at  any  rate  he  was 
lover     Laura's  sister  brings  an  artist 
with  her  for  a  cisit.    Winifred  is  the 
araisfs  mistress,  but  their  relationship 
is  not  proclaimed  from  the  housetops, 
nor  is  it  whistpered  in  Laura's  parlor, 
nor  is  it  discussed  at  afternoon  tea. 
Laura  thinks  she  recognizes  in  Max  her 
former  adorer.    She  longs  for  experi- 
ence—the experience  of  which  Hattie 
Williams  used  to  sing  so  knowlingly. 
Why  should  she  not  rekindle  her  flame 
and  elope  with  him,  for  her  husband 
Augustus  is  nearly  unbearable.  Laura 
has   a   daughter,   Leone,   almost  be- 
trothed.   Her  young  man  complains  of 
her  coldness;  she  is  not  even  demi-vir- 
ginal.   What  does  dear  Leone  do?  She 
will  show  her  betrothed  that  she  can 
embrace   and   palpitate   on  occasion, 
so  she  seeks  to  beguile  the  artist  by 
i  luring  smUes  and  wanton  wiles.  Here 
are  the  characters,  there  are  misunder- 
standings,   and    understandings  that 
come  to  naught:  there  are  situations 
and  lines,  that  are  intended  to  shock  1 
those  who  long  to  be  shocked— all  of  i 
this  making  a  most  amusing  comedy.  To 
call  it  a  farce  would  not  detract  from 
the  play's  merits. 

i  The  merits  lie  in  the  situations  ana 
dialogue,  for  there  is  no  attempt  at 
characterization  as  far  as  the  prepos- 
terous men  and  women  are  concerned. 
They  are  on  the  stage  only  for  the 
sake  o;  Mr.  Osborn's  lines.  Laura  has 
had  more  sisters  on  the  stage  than  in 
life  The  men  are  fundamentally  simple 
persons,  stock  figures  in  the  theatre. 
Winifred  might  have  stepped  out  of  a 
Drury  Lane  melodrama.  Are  there 
girls  today  like  Leone?  A  girl  of  uneasy 
innocence  who  might  have  met  a  gay 
seducer  half  way  for  the  sake  of  finally 
gaining  her  boy  lover  with  his  fool^h 
notions,  desirous  of  a  "passionate 
mate.  No.  the  strength  of  the  comedy 
is  in  its  lines.  ..  ,  i,.      a.  i. 

The  acting  was  capital  throughout. 

"whenever  the  name  of  Mr.  Reeves- 
Smnh  is  seen  on  a  playbill  the  spjcta- 
to?  is  assured  of  a  plausible  yes  con- 
vincing portrayal;  one  without  too 
bSad  Itrokes;  without  oveielaborat^ion  - 
one  knows  the  man  Portrayed  with  all 
his  foibles,  with  what  good  there  may 
be  bsneath  the  crust.  In  this  mstance, 
Mr  Reeves-Smith's  Augustus  Mernck  is 
a  finer  fellow,  more  of  a  man  than  the 
dramatist  had  in  mind.  . 

Miss  Boland,  often  inarticulate  in  the, 
fury  of  her  nonsense,  was  especia  ly: 
noteworthy  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
third  act,  when  she  was  natural,  when 
she  really  acted  without  a  too  evident 
pmpo^  to  act.  After  all,  the  chief  in- 
t*.re.t.  in  the  Dlay.is  m  the  passages  be- 


-»< .  „   . 

tween  Max  and  Leone.  Miss  BrooKf. 
might  have  made  the  part  of  Leone 
absurd,  even  offensive,  by  the  effrontery 
of  her  declarations  Imposed  on  her  by 
the  dramatist. 

This  effrontery  was  accepted  as  the 
natural  expression  of  a  young  girl  long- 
ing to  know  and  realize  the  full  mean- 
ing of  pa.ssion,  as  Juliet's  outpouring  ol 
her  longing  for  her  mate  seems  inev- 
itable and  lovable,  In  the  tragedy.  In 
the  comedy  this  outburst  of  Leone  was 
adroitly  tempered  by  Miss  Brooks  pre- 
senting the  ludlcroiLs  side  that  Is  in 
every  passion;  presenting  It  without  an 
appeal  to  the  risibles  of  the  spectator 
She  moved  adroitly  and  gracefully  on 
dangerously  slippery  ground,  with  feet 
unstained  by  mlrc. 

And  so  Mr.  Wor.lock  gave  the  sem- 
blance of  manhood  in  his  great  refusal 
And  so  Miss  Shelby  was  neither  too 
soft,  nor  too  hard  in  her  scenes  with 
Max  and  Leone,  a  mistress  not  too 
erotic,  not  too  easily  perplexed  and 
cattish  in  her  jealousy. 

The  audience  was  much  amused 
especially  by  the  first  act,  which  is 
the  best  ni  point  of  construction  and 
m  dialogue:  though  the  opening  scene 
of  the  third  Is  the  most  human. 

LYRIC  THEATRE 
The  Mikado" 

"Tho.  Mikado,"  comic  operelta  in  Iwo  acts  ' 
he  score  by  .\illiur  SiilJivaii.  lext  bv  W  s' 
...ilberl:  stasetl   and  dii-p.-ied  b.v  Frank 'vv 
and  revn-ort  by  the  Messrs.  Shubcit 


ing's  ca^t  Mr.  Dunsmure  approacneu 
nearest  to  the  Ideals  set  up  by  a  long 
list  of  predecessors.  In  voice,  facial  play 
and  delivery  he  was  the  leering  Mika- 
do conceived  by  his  satiric  author.  Mr. 
GalaEher,  likewise,  was  heavy,  making 
a  fetish  of  his  high  notes.  Miss  Yago 
was  a  conventional  Katlsha.  Miss  Palm- 
er and  Miss  Donn  were  pleasing  as 
Yum-Yum  and  Pitti-Slng.  Mr.  Pitkin, 
if  he  lacked  the  sly  humor  which  al- 
w  ys  has  been  Imputed  to  Ko-Ko,  al 
least  played  him  straight,  without  re- 
sort to  buffoonery.  W.  E.  G. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"Meet  Ml/  Sister" 

"Meet  M.v  Sister  "  a  nntMical  comedy  In 
.1  pi'oloKUf.  two  :\c\^  and  an  rpilornn, 
adapted  hy  Heni'.\'  WapT'^taffc  Grihble  from 
the  nritrinal  b.v  Berr.  Wrniieil  and  Blnni; 
nnl.^i  •  and  l.vrics  b.v  Ralph  Bcnatsk.v:  pre- 
sented b.v  the  Shnberts  for  the  first  time  in 
.America  at  the  Shubert  Theatre.  New  York, 
on  Dec.  in:in.  with  Walter  Slezak.  Bet- 

lina  Hall  and  G"orc:e  Grossnilth  in  the  lead- 
ins'    roles:    produced    last    evenins:    at  the 
Shubeii  Theatre  with  the  followins  cast: 
President  of  the  divorce  court 

Ronald  Brown 

Assessor  to  the  court  .lames  Martin 

ClerU  of  (he  court   Peace  Hughes 

Kric  Molin.nr   Walter  Slezak 

Doll.v  Mohnar   Nancy  MeCord 

Henriettc   Katherine  Skidmore 

Charles   Boyd  Davis 

Marquis  de  Chatclaid  ..Gerald  Oliver  Sniilh 

li  nia   Peciiy   O  Neill 

ntto  H.  Finkel    .Inlius  Camr>" 

Footman  George  Spelvui 


hea. 

vith  the  following  cast' 

!'l\^i,?'i'j.*''''   J"''"  Dunsmuie 

"   Jan.es  R.  u,|,iv 

r?oh  b.'k ^          Robert  Pitldn 

.'"L";;?**!  Charles  Ji.  Galairher 

.William  C.  Gordon 
....Marian  Palmer 

„  Bcria  Doiiii 

Rosamcnde  Anthonv 
 Anne  Yaao,' 


"ish-Tiish. . 
I'lim-'^'um. . 
'itti-Sins'. . 
'eep-Bo . . . . 


The  Japanese  invasion  is  on.  The  ad- 
ance  lines  reached  this  city  last  eve- 
ling,  singing  lustily.    For  the  next  two 
feeks  those  who  know  their  Gilbert  and 
lulllvan  almost  as  well  as  they  know 
heir  street  numbers,  and  those  of  the 
ounger  generation  who  are  willing  to 
ry  to  know  and  to  like    that  never- 
quailed  twain,  will  be  humming  this 
.M  that  from  "The  Mikado,"  one  of 
he  most  melodious  and  rollicking  of 
Tlhe  dozen  odd  works    of  the  master 
raftsmen  of  more  than  two  score  years 
^0.  For  it  was  on  July  20,  1885,  that 
idney  Rosenfeld  presented     in  the 
:iion  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  for 
first  time.  Since  then  there  hav 
en  many  revivals,  pretentioas,  worthy 
imped  or  shoddy,  as  the  case  might 
Through  the  decades,  though,  the 
iisic  of  "The  Mikado"  has  never  he- 
me obsolete,  nor  have  the  lyrics  par- 
cularly  those  delightful  patter  'song,s 

r  which  Gilbert  was  famous,  become 
esome  or  stale. 

Last  evening  the  setting  was  the  Ly- 
ic  Theatre,  with  scenic  effects  by  Wat- 
n  Barrett.  The  stage  director  was  a 
ung  Boston  music  lover,  Frank  W. 
/ea.  The  female  chorus  likewise  bore 
cal  Imprint,  having  been  selected  and 
ained  here.  The  male  choristers  might 
ave  come  from  anywhere;  it  was  evl- 
nit  that  they  had  been  similarly  em- 
loyed  these  many  years.   The  princi- 
ils  were  chiefly  singers  and  players 
;io  have  been  identiried  with  various 
.ubert  productions,  for  the  most  part 
roductions  of  more  modern  trend  and 
■mpo.    The    orchestra,    under  Max 
ichandle,  was  of  adequate  proportions, 
"""f  Jhe  audience  was  large;  not  given  to 
shoes ■njestrained  enthusiasm,  yet  apprecia- 
^Ive  to  a  decorous  manner  of  a  merltori- 
^   ns  If  not  brilliant  performance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  here 
lie  simple  story  of  the  sugary  romance 
•etween    Nanki-Poo,    the  wandering 
linstrel  who  actually  is  the  helr-apar- 
iit  to  the  throne  of  Japan,  and  Yum- 
um,  the  little  maid  from  school;  of 
:atlsha,  she  of  the  caricature  of  a  face 
vho  pursued  him.  or  of  Ko-Ko,  the 
allor  who  became  lord  high  executioner 
f  the  town  of  Titipu;  of  Pooh-Bah,  the 
laughty  holder  of  all  the  town's  offices 
,'ho  was  not  above  a  bribe;  or  the  Mi- 
Ado  himself,  a  comic  monarch  with  a, 
sense  of  humor  in  speech  and 
ong.  These  roles  have  been  played  by 
naoy  of  our  most  beloved  and  most 
ikllled  of  comedians  and  singers  since 
at  first  performance  back  in  1885. 
lelr  names  would  make  an  impressive 
olume  of  "Who's  Who"  in  the  Gilbert 
ind  Sullivan  cycles.    They  were,  and 
:hose  of  them  still  active  are  of  the 
old  school,  expert  m  light  touches  of 
comedv,  and  in  diction  so  accompUshed 
that  their  audiences  heard  each  and 
everj'  spoken  line,  each  and  every  de- 
lichtful  witticism  of  Gilbert's  incompar- 
able Ivrics.   For  years  the  alliterative 
trio,  ''To  Sit  in  Solemn  Silence,"  by 
Ko-Ko,  Pish-Tush  and  Pooh-Bah,  has 

Hbeen  accepted  as  the  test  of  perfect 
enunciation.  Another  would  be  theMi- 
ikado's  song  in  which  he  would  '  make 
each  prisoner  pent.  unwilUng  represent, 
a  source  of  innocent  merriment."  Unc- 
tion, silken  rhythm,  flawless  timing  are 
imperative  essentials  here,  otherwise  the 
Gilbertian  shades  and  the  specter  of 
Sir  Arthur  will  quiver  with  wrath  and 
anguish.  .  .  ,^  _ 

With  such  traditions  m  mind,  it  seems 
nermissihle  to  state  that  of  last  even- 
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j  Having  had  one  musical  comedy  with- 
out a  chorus,  Boston  was  invited  last 
i  evening  to  pass  judgment  on  another 
musical  comedy  that  didn't  have  a 
I  chorus  when  it  left  New  York  but  has 
acquired  one  on  the  way.  "Meet  My 
Sister,"  which  began  an  indefinite  en- 
gagement at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last 
evening,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  comedy 
with  musical  intsrludes,  and  its  plot  is 
not  of  the  sort  that  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  violent  terpsichorean  acrobatics. 
Probably  the  Merriel  Abbott  dancers 
'  were  added  to  satisfy  the  supposed  de- 
sires of  the  road  for  something  more 
exciting  than  the  original  production 
offered,  but  the  piece  in  itself  has  suffi- 
cient entertainment  values  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  dispense  with  musical 
comedy  routines.  The  plot,  bearing  a 
faint  resemblance  to  Goldsmith's  play 
about  the  shy  young  man  who  found  it 
possible  to  make  love  to  an  eligible 
young  lady  once  she  disguised  herself 
as  a  housemaid,  is  made  thoroughly 
pleasing  through  the  acting  and  sing- 
ing of  two  talented  young  players,  Wal- 
ter Slezak  and  Nancy  McCord,  both  of 
whom  made  last  night  their  Boston 
debuts. 

Dolly,  Countess  Sainte  la  Verne,  in 
love  with  her  shy  librarian,  Eric  Moh- 
nar, exhauts  every  device  within  her 
power  to  make  him  respond,  and  at  last 
hits  upon  a  diverting  scheme.  Know- 
ing that  he  has  been  appointed  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Nancy,  she  pre- 
tends to  have  a  sister  working  there  in 
a  shoe  store  and  gives  Eric  a  present 
for  her.  Needless  to  say,  she  is  her  own 
sister.  The  plan  works,  Eric  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  in  a  few  days  they 
are  married,  but  all  is  not  as  simple  as 
that.  In  the  prologue  they  are  applying 
for  divorce,  in  the  epilogue  Eric  gives 
a  pathetic  account  of  his  trials  as  a  man 
of  wealth:  horse-back  riding,  golf,  con- 
tract bridge,  four  hours  of  "The  Flying 
Dutchman"  and  dull  dinners — but  be- 
fore the  curtain  falls,  he  and  Dolly  have 
decided  to  try  once  more. 

According  to  the  program,  Henry 
Wagstaffe  Gribble — known  whether  he 
will  or  not  as  the  author  of  "March 
Hares,"  adapted  "Meet  My  Sister"  from 
the  work  of  three  authors,  two  French 
and  one  German.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  results  are  not  quite  as  bril- 
liant as  they  might  be,  and  some  of  the 
players  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to 
shriek  their  lines  and  throw  the  fur- 
niture around,  but  always  for  ample 
compensation  there  are  Mr.  Slezak  and 
Miss  McCord.  The  former,  son  of  the 
famous  tenor,  Leo  Slezak,  proves  his 
right  to  be  known  for  himself  by  giving 
a  genuinely  delightful  performance.  To 
be  sui'e.  the  music  does  not  tax  his 
voice,  though  he  has  one  tuneful  song, 
"My  Ideal,"  which  he  sings  in  English, 
French  and  German,  but  he  does  every- 
thing with  the  most  disarming  zest.  His 
comedy  is  never  forced  and  shows 
throughout  a  genuinely  spontaneous 
quality.  For  her  part.  Miss  McCord 
is  equally  satisfying:  her  voice  is  of 
pleasing  quality,  she  is  most  attractive 
tq  look  at,  and  her  bits  of  by-play  and 
sentimental  comedy  are  excellent. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  some  astonishing 
acrobatic  comedy  by  Julius  Campo  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  shoe  store,  some 
silly-ass  humor  made  agreeable  by  Ger- 
ald Oliver  Smith  and  some  lively  danc- 
ing by  Peggy  O'Neill. 

Ralph  Benatsky's  score  tinkles  amia- 
bly along,  the  Merriel  Abbott  dancers 
display  prodigies  of  energy  and  the 
settings  suffice.  Last  night's  audience 
appeared  to  have  an  excellent  time. 

E.  L.  H. 


LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Phantom  of  Paris" 

All  all-talkiiir  screen  drama,  adapted  by 
Bess  Meredyth  from  the  novel  by  Uadton 
Leioux  entitled:  "t'heri-Blbi" :  dire'  ttd  by 
.luhii  S.  Robertson  and  picseiiled  liy  Metro- 
Goldwyii  Mayer  with  the  followin*,-  <  ust ; 

Clieri-Uibi  lohn  Gilbert 

•  ''cilc   •,     l>ella  Hyanis 

''"i-iiiiKl  LewiK  Stone 

"ei  111.111  lean  Hersholt 

ioiiridier  c.    Aubrey  Sniiih 

Vera  Natalie  M<mii'1ii;i<I 

Marnuis  du  Touchais  l.in  Keith 

Dr.  Gorlu  Alfred  iliciini.in 

John  Gilbert  seems  to  be  approach- 
ing man's  stature  in  the  talking  films. 
Undaunted  by  his  first  inability  to  mas- 
ter microphonic  mysteries,  he  has  kept 
to  his  knitting,  so  to  speak,  studied  like 
the  veriest  college  grind,  and  now  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  as  popular  in 
the  "talkies"  as  he  was  in  the  days  of 
the  silent  films.  He  has  conjured  that 
ludricrous  lisp  out  of  his  system.  He 
speaks  distinctly  and  manfully.  In  fact, 
in  this  adaptation  of  Leroux's  "Cheri- 
Bibi,';he  reminds  one  strongly  of  Ron- 
ald Colman,  as  far  as  personality  is 
concerned.  And  no  finer  compliment 
can  be  paid  any  actor.  Next  he  should 
strive  to  eradicate  that  trace  of  theatric- 
alism  which  makes  itself  obvious  par- 
ticularly in  strongly  melodramatic  situ- 
ations, or  when  he  is  pitted  against  such 
polished  acting  as  is  revealed  by  C. 
Aubrey  Smith  during  his  brief  appear- 
ances in  this  picture. 

Cheri-Bibi  was  a  young,  ingratiating 
and  very  capable  magician  until  his 
career  was  abruptly  ended  by  a  series 
of  incidents  which  threatened  his  good 
name,  such  as  it  was,  and  his  very  life. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cecile,  fair 
daughter  of  old  M.  Bourrelier,  whose 
preference  for  the  Marquis  du  Touchais 
as  a  son-tn-Iaw  had  so  beclouded  his 
judgment  that  he  had  made  liberal  pro- 
visions for  him  in  his  will.  When,  too 
late,  he  learned  that  the  marquis  was 
a  rascal,  he  told  him  so  bluntly,  and 
hinted  at  a  codicil.  The  marquis,  en- 
raged, shot  the  old  gentleman  through 
an  open  door,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
permit  accusation  to  fall  on  Cheri-Bibi, 
last  seen  with  the  murdered  man.  Cheri- 
Bibi  naturally  was  indignant,  because 
M.  Bourrelier  had  insulted  him  when 
he  asked  for  Cecile's  hand.  So  Cheri- 
Bibi  went  to  prison,  escaped,  sought 
refuge  with  old  Herman,  who  made  all 
his  trick  paraphernalia,  and  ultimately 
wrung  a  confession  from  the  dying 
marquis  who.  meantime,  had  married 
and  abused  Cecile.  Without  witnesses 
the  confession  was  useless;  so  Cheri- 
Bibi,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Gorin,  con- 
cealed the  corpse,  had  his  own  face  al- 
tered, and  bobbed  up  as  the  real 
Touchais.  Ultimately  he  was  able  to 
clear  his  name,  by  the  unwilling  help  ^ 
of  'Vera,  the  late  marquis's  mistress,  and 
presumably  he  lived  happily  ever  after 
with  his  Cecile  and  the  little  boy  who 
had  been  born  to  her  a  few  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Gilbert  does  several  ingenious 
stunts,  such  as  releasing  himself  from 
knotted  ropes,  handcuffs  and  ankle 
chains,  part  of  the  time  under  water  in 
a  huge  tank.  The  picture  moves  along 
entertainingly  thereafter.  It  would  have 
been  more  convincing  if  the  scenes  prior 
to  and  immediately  after  the  murder  of 
M.  BouiTelier  had  been  less  evasive. 
Careless  cutting  apparently  had  given 
the  appearance  of  cheating  on  the  part 
of  the  director  and  his  players.  Of 
these.  Lewis  Stone  was  smoothly  satis- 
fying as  Costaud,  a  French  detective. 
So  were  Mr.  Hersholt  as  the  loyal  Her- 
pian,  Mr.  Hickman  as  Dr.  Gorin,  and 
Mr.  Smith  as  the  invalid  Bourrelier. 
Miss  Hyams  as  the  unhappy  Cecile  was 
adequate.  Mr.  GUbert  was  not  a  good 
iouble  for  Ian  Keith,  as  the  marquis. 
He  made  little  effort  to  ape  his  delib- 
;rate  speech  and  manner.  Not  even  a 
\Iack  Sennett  detective  would  have  been  -f^^ 
'ooled  by  such  a  palpable  counterfeit,  f 


Ernest  Lawford,  Jesele  Busley  and  Don-  . 
aid  Meek.    Most  of  them,  we  venture  | 
to  suggest,  would  be  happier  In  the  i 
theatre  than  trying  to  force  credibility  | 
into  so  curious  an  assortment  of  situa-  ( 
tlons  as  those  that  make  up  the  current  | 
film.   It  starts  off  amiably  enough  with  \ 
depicting  the  amusing  vagaries  of  a 
very  rich  and  slightly  dizzy  family.  The 
mother  is  a  fuzzy-minded  ninny,  the 
son  a  spoiled  but  likable  lad,  and  the 
daughter  ha.9  a  habit  of  coming  home 
in  the  wee  small  hours,  after  a  number 
of  drinks,  and  breaking  china  In  the 
front  hall.    The  light  touch  is  lost, 
however,  as  the  plot  grows  more  and 
more  Involved,  and  the  story  winds  up 
as  a  conventional  triangle  drama.  The 
actors  are  good,  so  are  many  of  the 
lines,   but  the  situations   don't  back 
them  up. 

Nora  Ryan,  ambitious  Irish  girl  from 
Tenth  avenue,  takes  a  position  in  the 
wealthy  Gary  family  in  order  to  learn 
about  society.  She  attends  to  the 
mother's  vagaries,  escorts  the  son,  Dick, 
newly  expelled  from  college,  part  way 
to  'Virginia,  and  so  Impresses  Gary 
Gary,  Dick's  chochetty  grandfather, 
with  her  good  sense  and  capability  that 
he  tries  to  get  her  to  marry  the  boy. 
Nora,  however,  cherishes  the  desire  to 
be  a  lady,  and  with  some  money  given 
her  by  Gary  Gary  to  redeem  a  ring  Dick 
gave  her,  she^  buys  herself  some  hand- 
some clothes  and  has  a  fling.  She  also 
encounters  Peter  Shea,  a  self-made 
snob,  business  adviser  of  the  Garys.  He 
is  attracted  to  her.  but  when  he  finds 
she  is  only  a  servant,  he  makes  her 
dishonorable  proposals.  Old  Mr.  Gary 
dies,  leaving  his  fortune  to  charity,  Dick 
gets  a  job  for  himself  and  Nora  joins 
him,  realizing  at  last  that  she  loves 
him. 

Playing  Nora,  Nancy  Carroll  is  poised, 


charming  and  unusually  attractive  in 
appearance,  nor  does  she  fail  to  show 
the  necessai-y  humor  and  occasional 
emotion  called  for  by  the  vagaries  of 
the  rambling  outline  of  the  stoiy.  Mary 
Boland,  as  the  scatter-brained  Mrs. 
Gai-y.  is  extremely  amusing,  making  one 
regret  the  smallnes.s  of  her  role.  Pat 
O'Brien,  with  even  less  opportunity 
causes  the  ill-defined  character  of  Peter 
Shea  to  stand  out,  and  Hugh  O'Connell 
makes  the  chauffeur,  Kipp,  the  most 
likable  personage  in  the  story.  Gene 
Raymond,  or,  to  give  him  his  stage 
name,  Raymond  Guion,  is  somethhrg 
more  than  satisfactory  as  Dick,  proving 
himself  a  juvenile  who  photographs 
nicely  and  acts  better  than  he  photo- 
graphs. George  Fawcett  is  a  shade  too 
much  the  eccentric,  crochetty  old 
grandfather  with  the  heart  of  gold 

Alice  White,  the  screen  star,  appears 
in  person  on  the  stage,  and  there  Is 
an  elaborate  revue,  "Exotique." 

  E.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH'S 
Bad  Company" 

U   ,  -,i      siory  b.v  Jack  Lait  enlitled-  "The 

Bu  tl  r  ; John    G  arriek 

Kiiifr  ^.Paul  Hurst 

no,   ^Frank  Conro.v 

Bailies r> '  ^''^nk  MoHueh 
Emma.  ;:  '  •.' Kenneth  Thomsor 
Henrv  t;,';,'-*'™'''^  Dunn 

f,',2  Wjlham  V.  Moil  J 

Pe°ar son  i  : ! ! ! ! ; !  i  i !  "  ! '^^'^  -?"'elef| 
McBaine.  ... 

Buff  

Prog   '  ■  ■  ■ 
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METROPOLITAN 
Personal  Maid" 

ll-lalking:  screen 


An   all-talking:   screen   drama   adapted  by 
Adelaide    Heilbron   from    the   novel   of  the 
same   name  by  Grace  Perkins:  directed  by  i 
Moma  Bell  and  presented  by  Paramount  with 
the  following  cast: 

Nora  Ryan  Nancy  Carroll 

Peter  Shea  Pat  O'Brien 

Dick  Gray  Gene  Raymond 

Kiiip  ,  Hugh  O'Connell 

Mrs.  Otis  Gary  Mary  Boland 

/Gary  Gary  Georse  Otis 

/Barrows  Ernest  Lawlord 

'  Gwen  Gary  Charlotte  "Wynters 

Jta  Ryau  Jessie  Busley 

Pa  Ryan  Donald  Meek 

Mi's.  Wurtz  Clara  Langsner 

Anna  Ryan  Terry  Carroll 

Nancy  Carroll,  surrounded  by  a  cast 
positively  bristling  with  the  great  or 
near  great  of  the  stage,  may  now  be 
seen  in  "Personal  Maid,"  current  screen 
feature  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
(1  No  wonder  producers  have  such  diffi- 
culty finding  the  actors  they  want  when 
films  carry  off  such  popular  players  as 
Pat  O'Brien,  Gene  Raymond  (Raymond 
Guion).  Huge  O'Connell,  Mary  Boland, 


•  A.  Herman 
.. -Harry  Caroy 
.  Edear  Kennedy 
 ...Robert  Keith 

IKlen  •Twelvetrees  and  Ricardo  Cortez 
made  such  an  excellent  team  under  the 
,djJgctl9n.of  Tay  Garnett  in  "Her  Man  " 

that  It  Is  not  a,t  all  surprising  to  find 
the  three  working  together  once  more 
in  "Bad  Company,"  current  feature  at- 
traction at  the  RKO-Keith  Theatre. 
This  time,  however,  the  locale  Is  not 
Latin-America  but  New  York  and 
thereabouts,  and  crime  is  committed 
with  machine  guns  and  revolvers, 
instead  of  knives.  In  short,  it  is  another 
gangster  film,  with  the  warfare  spring- 
ing from  the  two  most  common  of 
causes:  a  -woman  and  rivalry  in  the 
bootlegging  business.  It  is  a  very 
gory  business— we  counted  at  least 
eight  murders,  not  to  mention  the 
slaughter  of  a  number  of  extras  and 
not  very  novel.  There  is  some  satire, 
as  in  the  preposterous  wedding  early  in 
the  story,  and  considerable  use  of  flash- 
backs and  symbolism. 

Helen  King,  pretty  and  unbelievably 
innocent,  marries  Steve,  a  nice  boy  with 
whom  she  is  deeply  in  love  but  con- 
cerning whom  she  knows  nothing.  The 
audience,  however,  learns  before  long 
that  Steve  is  a  henchman  of  Goldie 
Glorio,  slippery,  treacherous,  over- 
weeningly  conceited  and  cruel  leader  of 
a  gang  of  rum  runners.  Glorio  gives 
Steve  the  sort  of  wedding  that  his 
luxurious  lack  of  taste  suggests,  prjuaci- 
pally  because  Helen's  brother  Frank,  is 
his  chief  opponent  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  make  an  alliance.  One  look 
at  Helen  is  enough  to  turn  him  into  the 
worst  sort  of  Judas.  Desiring  her  for 
himself,  he  sends  Steve  to  keep  an  en- 
eaerement  with  the  incon-uptible  police 
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lieutenant,  McBain,  who  is  waiting  for 
Gloiio  aboard  one  of  the  latter's  rum- 
boats  with  a  revolver.  Steve  isn't  killed, 
only  badly  hurt,  and  Helen,  frantic  with 
terror,  turns  for  help  to  Frank,  only 
to  find  he  is  in  the  business  even  more 
deeply  than  Steve.  His  attempt  to  help 
her  against  Glorio  only  results  in  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  that  unpleasant 
individual.  Determined  to  take  things 
into  her  own  hands,  Helen  calls  on 
Glorio  to  kill  him,  just  about  the  time 
when  the  police  are  forcing  his  head- 
quarters armed  with  machine  guns  and 
bullet  proof  shields.  She  shoots  him. 
as  she  believes,  but  the  credit  is  taken 
by  McBain,  who  has  a  sardonic  sense 
of  humor  and  a  desire  for  revenge. 

The  central  figure  in  the  story  is 
really  Glorio.  since  he  pulls  the  strings 
by  which  the  other  characters  must 
dance.  Ricardo  Cortez  does  his  best  to 
make  the  man  real,  but  despite  the 
attempt  of  \someone  behind  the  scenes 
to  attain  novelty  by  showing  Glorio  to 
be  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  own  statue 
and  a  victim  of  dyspepsia — so  un- 
romantic  a  failing — he  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  carbon  copy  taint.  Miss  Twelve- 
trees,  attired  in  a  variety  of  fashionable 
coetumes,  looks  mournful  and  tears 
several  passions  to  tatters.  Prom  past 
experience,  we  know  that  she  can  do 
better  than  this,  and  we  trust  that  she 
gets  the  chance.  Frank  Conroy,  as  the 
sacrificial  brother,  ha-3  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  improbable  dying  i 
speeches  we  have  ever  heard,  but  the  | 
indications  are  that  in  a  good  part  he 
would  be  a  good  actor.  Paul  Hurst,  as  i 
Glorio's  butler,  Harry  Carey,  as  the  de- ' 
termined  McBain  and  Robert  Keith,  as 
a  murdered  police  spy,  are  all  good,  and ! 
John  Garrick  is  a  satisfactory  Steve. ; 

E.      H.  I 


Siegfried 
Never  a 
a  worse, 


"Was  tni_re  ever  a  greater 
than  Alvary?  I  doubt  It." 
more  romantic  one.  Never 
luisupportable  singer. 

Mr.  Klein  has  written  &  book  that 
should  appeal  to  all.  There  Is  not  too 
much  biography;  not  too  much  anec- 
dotage.  His  own  critical  remarks  are 
supplemented  by  extracts  from  reviews 
by  Englishmen,  Americans  and  others. 
The  book  is  eminently  readable.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  add,  there  is  a  full  index 
of  names 


costumes,  operatic  scoi%s,  etc.,  to  Stock- 
holm, and  gave  scarcely  a  souvenir  to 
any  of  her  former  friends  In  England. 
He  is  loud  In  his  praise  of  NUsson,  even 
in  her  singing  of  Lieder,  in  which  her 
"dreamy,  poetic  manner  and  lyrical 
fervor  cheated  one  Into  the  belief  that 
she  was  actuated  by  deep  feeling."  so 
that  when  she  sang  Schubert's  "Sere- 
nade" it  sounded  to  him  "like  the  me- 
chanical sentiment  of  a  lovely  vox 
humana  stop  without  its  objectionable 
tremolo." 

Speakiog  of  Pauline  Lucca's  Margue- 
rite, Mr.  Klein  remembers  that  when 
she  took  the  part  she  was  considered  a 
'  very  forward  minx."  Gye,  the  man- 
ager, suggested  that  she  might  modify 
some  of  the  business;  she  replied  that'  UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 

she  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  "Monkey  Business" 
character  of  the  German  Gretchen  than  |     ^„  aii-talkln?  screen  comed.v  adapted  from 

did    either    French    artists    or    English  i  an  original  »tar.v  by  S.  J.  Perlman  and  Wil 

critics.   Those  who  heard  Lucca  in  thisi  B„,J°';~i  g.i^^f.?rin?o^un'I°';?ith  thelot 

Iciwintr  cast;  _       ,  „.„ 

(jiniiflio   Gronoho  Marx 

H a rpo i  .'.  1  •  ■  •  •  Harpo  Marx 

(■|,j,.„   Chito  Marx 

Zpnnn   Zeopo  Marx 

J  uViile  Thplma  Todd  ( 

cilwon.  the  first  mate  Toni  Kennjib; 

JI;uy  Helton  ■  ,.„''•"''',, 

eccentric  lima  di  Murska,  a  phenomenal    j'"^;„  H<^,l!,°- ■  -  ■ ; ; ;  :'.-.V.V.«'"-''^"e"';,  ^tI'","" 


country  will  never  forget  her  in  "La 
Favorita."  When  we  heard  her  in  New 
York,  her  associates  were  Campanini, 
then  in  his  early,  glorious  years,  and 
that  remarkable  bass,  Nannetti. 
There  are  interesting  pages  about  the 


singer,  a  vocal  genius,  sensitive  so  that 
she  sobbed  in  the  wings  when  some  one 
in  the  company  had  accused  her  of 
being  45,  whereas  she  was  only  30.  She 
travelled  with  a  Newfoundland  dog  who 
ate  politely  at  her  table,  a  monkey,  two 
parrots  and  an  Angora  cat.  She  wore 
her  blond  hair  reaching  to  her  waist. 


nnd  Mate  Otto  Fries 

Maiucuvist  Evelyn  Pieree 

Oijpra  ShiBfr  Maxine  Castle 

••.\lky"  Biigss  Harry  Woods 


The  Foiur  Marx  Brothers,  with  their 
three-ply  lunacy,  are  at  large  again. 
This  time  the  talking  screen  reveals 
them  in  all  their  unbridled  foolery  as  a 
quartet  of  stowaways  on  an  ocean  liner. 


?f^.^PPX  ^^^j^f  ^f.t'^e  Queen  oi^^^^^  jj^^^  ,a;ely  to  home  shores  after 
J^^^  J^  ^^«!  whirlwind  sequences  of  hilarity,  and 

■^^I^^  ^"'^  fantastic  as  Dmorah  m,^  ^^sits  them  ultimately  in  a  huge 
Meyerbeer  s  opera;  dreamy,  weird  as  I  ^3P°'';\ere  Zeppo,  the  straight  man  of 
""^^^  ^""^5'  was.  the  Vander-  thrfamous  quartet,  stages  a  prolonged 

rough  and  tumble  fight  with  Harry 


GREAT  WOMEN— SINGERS  OP  MY 
TIME,  by  Herman  Klein,  preface  by' 
Ernest  Newman;  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.l 
244  pp.;  16  illustrations.  $3.50.  ' 
By  PHILIP  HALE 


decken. 

Mr.  Klein  is  especially  enthusiastic 
over  Zelia  Trebelli.  Albani's  Elsa  was 
a  revelation.  There  are  pages  in  ap- 
preciation of  Lillian  Nordica,  "a  hai'd- 
working,  resolute,  ambitious  New  Eng- 


Woods,  as  a  gangster  whe  didn't  know 
when  he  was  whipped,  while  Groucho 
gives  a  mock  broadcast  of  the  encounter 
and  Chico  and  Harpo  engage  in  a  gam- 
bling orgy  with  an  old  wagon  wheel  as 


land  girl,"  who  had  "plenty  of  talent,  a  revolving  substitute  for  a  roulette 
and  common  sense  (save  where  her"  turn-table.  Between  these  two  settings 
heart  was  concerned)  in  addition  to  a|  is  a  third,  the  palatial  home  of  Joe 


clever  business  mind."  He  tells  of  her 
progress  step  by  step,  her  brilliant 
success  In  London  —  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Klein  in  speaking  well  of  her 
Valentine  in  "The  Huguenots"— her 
mistakes  In  attempting  to  portray  Car- 


"J 


Helton,  a  racketeer,  who  has  made  his 
pile  and  plans  to  take  life  easy.  The 
ocean  liner  seems  to  be  the  real  thing, 
the  barn  has  hay  and  cows  and  calves 
and  hens  and  everything  except  the 
farmer's    daughters,    whose  absence 


men — her  disappointment  at  the  results! 


Mr.  Klein,  having  heard  opera  and   of  her  singing  for  the  gramophone.  He; 


concert  singers  for  60  years  or  more,! 
thinks  that  the  singers  of  today  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  30  to  70  years  ago.; 
Mr.  Newman  is  inclined  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.    He  believes  that  the| 
fathers  and  grandfathers  in  London  did 
not  rave  over  certain  prima  donnas! 
without  good  cause;  he  also  is  sure  that 
the   standard    of    singing    was  then 
higher;  it  was  technically  better  and 
the  singer  counted  for  relatively  more 
In  the  total  effect,  and  the  work  for 
relatively  less,  than  is  the  case  today. 
In  these  days   we  may  admire  our 
singers,  "but  we  do  not  worship  them; 
for  a  journalist  even  to  speak  of  a 
soprano  as  a  diva  is  to  raise  a  smile." 
:  The  press  agent  and  the  gossipy  journa- 
'  list,  without  intending  to  do  so,  have 
made  the  singer  a  trifle  ridiculous.  One 
.should  not  think,  however,  that  the  old 
.lingers  were  only  anxious  for  individual 
display;  that  they  regarded  only  vocal 
f  fleets.    There  is   abundant  evidence 
hat  the  best  of  them  treated  the  dra-  \ 
-iiatlc   ideas  seriously.     There  is  noj 
greater,  no  more  foolish  mistake  than ; 
the  belief,  too  often  expressed,  that 
dramatic  singing,  the  intention  to  por-  j 
tray  drama  in  song,  first  came  in  with 
Richard  Wagner  and  his  exponents  onj 
the  stage.  Unfortunately  one  must  de-J 
))?nd  on  the  contemporaneous  judgment, 
for  the  gramophone  came  after  Tiet- ' 
jens,   NUsson,   Materna.   Di   Murska;  i 
after  the  best  days  of  Adelina  Patti.  , 
It    is    doubtful    whether    Theresa  i. 
Tietjens  is  any  more  than  a  name  to  the  ' 
great  majority  in  this  country.  Yet  she  • 
once  visited  the  United  States.   It  was  ■. 
In  1876.    Mr.  Klein  calls  her  the  true 
successor  to  Jenny  Lind.  yet  their  voices 
must  have  had  a  very  different  quality. 
Tietjens  was  pre-eminently  a  dramatic 
soprano.    From  what  one  reads  about 
her,  she  must  have  been  "splendidly 
1  igorous. "    She  shared  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  her  sisters.    She  grew  exceed-  ' 
mgly  stout:   yet  her  height  and  her  , 
riignity,  her  nobility  of  gesture,  made  | 
ne  forget  her  weight.    To  her,  Patti, 
Paulina  Lucca  and  Nilsson.  Mr.  Klein, 
as  musician  and  critic,  pays  high  trib- 
ute, and  in  the.se  chapters  he  is  pleas- 
ingly anecdotical,  taking  advantage  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  last 
three.  He  admits  that  Patti  failed  as 
Carmen;   ladylike,  colorless  and  dull 
even  In  the  singing  of  the  music  which 
did  not  suit  her.    He  seems  to  resent 
the  fact  that  her  third  husband,  who 
inherited  her  great  fortime,  took  it,  her 


tells  a  queer  story  of  Hammerstein's 


evokes  querulous  complaint 
I  Groucho.    From  start  to  finish 


fromj 
"Mon- 


device  to  rid  himself  of  her  at  the  Man- 
hattan  Opera  House.  She  detested  to-  I 
bacco  smoke,  so  at  a  matinee  he,  his  [ 
conductor,  stage  carpenters  puffed  sO: 
vigorously  that  she  nearly  failed  to  get' 
through  the  opera.  Mr.  Klein  fails  to, 
state  that  at  the  time  she  was  pleasing! 
neither  the  public  nor  the  critics. 

Sembrich,  Melba,  Calve  —  and  then; 
Mr.  Klein  goes  back  to  Marietta  Al- 
boni,  Scalchi  and  others.  He  was 
strangely  pleased  with  Giulla  Ravogli. 
(She  and  her  sister  inseparable  on  the 
stage  were  called  by  some  rude  person 
"the  Revolting  Sisters."  Mr.  Klein  does 
not  mention  this.)  Sembrich  appealed  ' 
to  him  chiefly  as  a  Mozart  singer.  In, 
her  "mechanical  method"  there  were' 
tonal  features  that  were  "the  outcome^ 
of  a  certain  amount  of  Imitation,  con- 1 
scious  or  imconsclous,"  of  Patti's.  There' 
is  a  fine  description  of  Calve's  San- 
tuzza.  Melba  should  never  have  at- 
tempted Wagnerian  roles.  If  her  voiced 
retained  its  "silvery  timbre  and  reso-. 
nance  for  a  period  beyond  the  common,' 
ii  was  the  result  of  her  exceptionally! 
unartificial,  effortless  method  of  pro- 1 
ducing  it."  The  account  of  Schumann- 
Heink  ends:  "In  October,  1926,  she! 
undertook  a  farewell  tour  and  gave 
what  was  supposed  to  be  her  final 
recital  in  the  city  of  New  York."  Mr.j 
Klein  should  have  italicized  "supposed] 
to  be  final." 

The     section     "Great  Wagnerian 
Sopranos"     comprises     pages  about 
Mmes.  Materna,  Brandt,  Sucher,  "Vogl, 
Reicher-Kindermann,     Malten,  Leh- 
mann,  Klafsky,  Ternina.    Mr.  Klein 
says  they  were  very  great  singers  as 
well  as  great  artists.    "Their  art  was 
bevond  criticism."   'What  possesses  Mr. 
Klein,  who  has  shown  elsewhere  his  in- 
telligent fondness    for    pure  singing, 
pure  phrasing,  etc.,  to  make  this  state- 
ricnt?    We  have    heard    them  all: 
F^eicher-Kindermann    in-    Berlin  as 
Braennhilde,  a  glorious  voice,  but  a 
singer  without  nuances,  at  least  none 
in  that  role;  Sucher  had  passed  her 
prime  when  she  came  to  this  country, 
but  even  then  she  showed   true  art; 
even  Materna,  Brandt,  Malten,  Klaf- 
sky,   'Vogl    were    given    to  shouting, 
screaming.    Lilli  Lehmann  and  Milka 
Ternina  were  truly  great.    Mr.  Klein 
did  well  to  add  to  his  own  tribute  to 
Tcmlna  the  article  by  George  Moore 
about  her  Isolde  that  was  published  In 
the  Dally  Chronicle.    As  for  Therese 
■Vogl.  we  heard  her  with  her  husband, 
the  tenor,  at  Munich  in  "The  Jewess" 
over  40  years  ago.   They  fairly  howled 
in  the  great  duet,  the  one  attempting 
to  out.vip  tVip  nthRT.    Mr  Klein  asks, 


k'ey  Busiri€ss7'  a~mad  title  for  a -mad 
entertainment,  will  hold  an  audience 
breathless  with  laughter.  The  few  mo- 
ments when  the  action  sa^s  or  the 
wise-oracks  falter  are  really  beneficial 
to  tired  facial  and  abdominal  muscles. 

Out  of  90  minutes  of  such  crazy  non- 
sense only  the  high  lights  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  These  include  wild  pursuit 
races  between  ship's  officers  and  the 
elusive  brothers;  the  chess  game  which 
Chico  and  Harpo  interrupt;  the  Punch 
and  Judy  show  for  children  in  which 
Harpo,  that  expert  pantomimist,  be- 
comes one  of  the  amusing  puppets;  the 
grotesque  dances  into  which  Groucho 
abruptly  whirls  unsuspecting  women  as 
partners;  Harpo 's  capture  and  immola- 
tion in  his  battered  high  hat  of  a  hve 
frog,  his  harp  specialty,  without  which 
no  Marxian  picture  would  be  complete; 
Chico's  fascinating  thumbing  of  a  piano 
keyboard,  likewise  an  always  anticipated 
interlude,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of 
the  four,  lacking  passports,  to  reach, 
shore  by  pretending  each  in  turn  to  be 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Harpo  leading  the 
others  in  inventiveness  by  mouthing  the 
French  comedian's  "Nightmgale"  song 
as  a  phonograph  strapped  on  his  back 
grinds  out  the  tune. 

Groucho  still  perpetrates  his  out- 
rageous puns,  Harpo  still  chases  blondes 
and  brunettes  tirelessly,  and  Chico 
solidifies  his  reputation  as  the  best 
"wcp"  character  comedian  of_ todays 


was  to  put  himself  entirely  into  tnr 
situations  confronting  the  man  he  wa^ 
supposed  to  portray  and  to  feel  and 
think  as  nearly  as  possible  as  that  mai, 
would  think  in  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. The  results  of  this  sensiblr 
plan  may  b3  seen  in  "The  Big  Gamble' 
current  feature  attraction  at  the  Keith - 
Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Boyd  gives  an 
earnest,  natural  performance  In  a  rold 
that  might  easily  call  forth  excessivd 
melodrama  of  speech  and  action  froni 
a  more  volatile  person.  The  story  i-"^ 
frankly  melodrama  and  interesting  &\ 
such,  and  Mr.  Boyd  plays  throughout 
with  a  restraint  that  has  the  effect  oil 
lending  verisimilitude  to  the  whole 
affair.  In  other  words,  he  behaves  like 
.someone  you  would  be  glad  to  know, 
not  like  an  excitable  screen  player. 

Alan  Beckwith  has  run  through  his 
resources  by  gambling  and  high  living 
until  the  only  thing  desirable  to  him  is 
a  quick  exit  from  the  world  after  squar- 
ing his  obligations.  Mr.  North,  a  sin- 
ister individual  to  whom  Beckwith  has 
I  lost  heavily  at  cards,  makes  him  i 
proposition.  He  will  give  Beckwith  tht 
sum  of  $20,000  in  return  for  whici 
Becjtwith  is  to  Insure  his  life  foi 
$100,000  in  favor  of  a  girl  whom  he  is 
to  make  his  wife.  This  girl.  Bcverij 
Ames,  is  obviously  a  person  of  charn- 
and  refinement,  and  before  long  Alari 
finds  himself  in  love  with  her.  She  has 
put  herself  in  North's  hands  to  save  the 
life  of  her  younger  brother,  Johnny 
who  drives  liquor  trucks  from  Canada 
and  has  managed  to  incur  North's  dis- 
pleasure. North,  of  course.  Intends  that 
the  insurance  money  shall  be  handed 
•  over  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  year  when 
Beckwith  has  pledged  himself  to  commit 
suicide.  Things  take  on  an  altered 
c^.mplexion,  however,  when  Alan  and 
Beverly  find  themselves  in  love.  Alan's 
attempt  to  buv  his  release  from  North 
fails,  and  johnny,  realizing  what 
trouble  he  has  brought  on  his  sister 
decides  to  kill  the  man  who  holds  all 
their  lives  in  his  power.  Whi^e  he  is  on 
his  way  to  North,  Alan  Is  trying  to  win 
the  full  ."S  100,000  at  the  gambling  tables. 
Johnny  fails  and  is  about  to  be  sent 
for  a  ride,  despite  Alan's  intervention, 
when  the  tables  are  turned  on  North  by 
an  odd  individual.  Squint,  whom  he  had 
hired  to  watch  Alan  but  who  was  really 
in  the  emplov  of  the  Insurance  com- 
pany. The  picture  comes  to  a  properi 
conclusion  after  a  wild  automobile 
chase  in  which  North  is  killed. 

The  very  unpretentiousness  with 
which  "The  ""U,  Gamble"  is  put  to- 
gether^»*cted  and  directed,  makes  it 
pleaSSnt  entertainment.  If  there  is 
nothing  very  startling  In  the  story.  It 
is  a  good  story,  for  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 
wrote  it  There  is  comedy  provided  by 
the  reliable  Zasu  Pitts  and  James 
Gleason.  There  is  mild  sentiment  in 
thp  person  of  Dorothy  Sebastien— Mrs 
Bill  Boyd — and  a  number  of  scenes 
which  hold  the  attention.  The  gambling 
game,  for  instance,  when  Alan  is  try- 
ing T^'ith  cool  d.'>speration  to  win  the 
money  that  means  his  life  and  th€ 
camera  swings  re-'ealingly  round  the, 
table,  and  the  wild  chase  which  closes 
the  story  with  three  cars  matched  in  a 
race  for  a  boy's  life,  are  particularly 
effective.  Mr.  Boyd's  supporting  cast 
is  uniformly  good.  V/arner  Oland  Is, 
once  more  the  sinister  menace,  andj 

E.  L.  H. 


FINE  ARTS 
"Die  Firma  Heiratet" 

dt^:?teS"-rr^e!i^^'"^:»°^ 

Kittmeister  a.  D.     o"RY,^^,"'A,.thnr  Roberts 
Charlottft  Ander 

Trude   Oskar  Karlweiss 

Solly    ...Ida  Wust 

Hulda    Edith  Schollwcr 

Lassy  **■ '.Theodore  L'P.fV' 

PhUlips    .Ferj-y  Silk!  a 

Herr  Goldzahn   jiiiius  Falkenstem 

Stup»   •  .jj^^ 

Die  Flrma  Heiratet."  tHe  film  now 


passed  the  ordTal  bravely,    i^e  ° uier 
players  have  minor  parts  in  a  ^ery  thin 
^  ot  which  has  tx)  do  with  he  k  ^ap- 
iSing  of  the  rich  gangsters  daughter 
'I by  a  rival  racketeer.  But  no  one_ 
v„„^h  ohnnt  this  phase  of 


seems 

to  carVmucS^a"bo'ut  this  phase  of  "Mon- 
key Business."  Only  the  Foui  Marx 
Brothers  count.  w.  r-. 

"The  Big  Gamble" 

An  aU-lalkins  ^cr^n  drama  adapted  by 
Walter  De  i-^""  and  l-'^^^^l^,  rtirected  by 
him^o  °an^d  "p\e?e°^teW  RKO  Pathe 
with  the  lollowin?  cast.  g.^  g^y^ 

Alan  Beckwith   Dofothv  SebastieJi 

Beyerly...   .wkrner  Oland 

Mr.  North  wiiliam  Collier.  Jr. 

■Tohnny   James  Gleason 

Squint   Zasu  Pitts 

Nora  '..'".june  MacClo.v 

May   Geneva  Mitchell 

Trine   ..Ralph  Ince 

Webb    rred  Walton 

Butler  

In  a  recently  pubUshed  interview, 
BUI  Boyd  declared  that  he  was  not  an 
actor:  that  he  could  not  feel  that  he 
was  doing  justice  to  a  P^^t^.n^^^^^ 

ounterfeiling  emotions.     His  schem^ 


sho^lng'aTThe  Fine^Arts^^The^^^^^^^^^ 
,st;ge.    bne-m^^es-  Margaret  Duniont  I  ^^.f^^er  amusmg^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
ior  seasons  the  perfect  foil  to  the  boys'  1  ^^^^^  freely  In  EngUsh  as  Marriage, 
I  pranks.  Thelma  Todd  replaces  her  and,  Inc.'^  In  the  Oerman^a^hicn^^by^no^^ 

oneretta  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  woia, 
a^d  on  that  account  there  is  mor  dia- 

rcrlno^^led?e"■^of '^G-^rtV^n^^  r1^^^^ 
from  th^e  who  wish  to  understand  the 
okTs  A  novel  touch  is  the  representa-  | 
?on  of  the  story  as  a  stage  performance, 
for  at  times  the  camera  shins  suddenl> 
to  the  auditorium ^of  the  theatie  and 


r^t^ll^^Ui^^m^a^ift^^l^^y  I 
to  the  auditorium  of  the  theatie  ana  y 
wanders  through  the  audience  m  in- 
formal  fashion,  depicting,  with  a  hu 
mo^us  touch,  the  many  types  of  pei- 
Sns  that  make  up  the  .sif  ctetm's  at  a 
Blav    This  is  only  an  interlude,  how- 
evlr'  for  most  of  the  attention  remains  j 
?^ussed.  as  it  should  be,  on  the  scr^n 
Ml-.  Goldzahn,  proprietor  of  a  fash- 
ionable    dress-making  establishment, 
finds  that  business  is  very  bad  and  ac- 
cordingly calls  in  his  sUent  paitner,; 
Baron  von  Werth,  who  P^omPtly  puts 
Fhe  whole  sales  force  on  ng'd  I'ta^ry 
discit>line    T'hic  rtnpsn't  work  verj-  well. 


Xlie  Tlieatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Julius  Kapp's  "Richard  Warner  und  die 
Freuen"  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1929.  A  translation  of  it  by  Hannah 
Waller,  "The  Women  In  Wagner  .s  Life,"  a  large  octavo  of  288  pages,  in- 
cluding four  pages  for  the  index,  is  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  There 
are  12  Illustrations. 

It  is  known  that  Wagner  in  his  autobiography  falsified,  distorted, 
omitted  whatever  he  thought  would  displease  Cosima  or  put  him  in  a 
bad  light.  It  has  even  tieen  said  that  he  wrote  under  her  supervision. 
Dr.  Kapp  felt  no  hesitation  about  following  the  "ladies'  chain  "  for  Wagner 
was  "the  first  to  give  tendencious  publicity  to  certain  painful  episodes 
in  his  life,  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  those  around  him."  Thus  he  ex- 
posed the  fact  that  his  first  wife  Minna  had  had  an  illegitimate  child, 
he  lied  outright  about  his  affair  with  Jessie  Laussot.  Dr.  Kapp  could 
not  tolerate  the  "one-sided  impression  of  him,  such  as  he  created  in 
the  autobiography  at  the  expense  of  his  environment."  Wagner  as  "a 
personality  belonging  to  history"  is  no  longer  "family  property,  but  com- 
mon property." 

The  edition  now  translated  is  a  considerably  expanded  and  supple- 
mented form  of  the  book  that  first  appeared  (in  German)  in  1912.  The 
author  acquired  new  material,  letters  that  had  hitherto  not  been  published. 


Dr.  Kapp  believes  that  the  prime  force  in  creative  art  Is  Eros.  This 
statement  admits  of  argument.  "A  biography  of  Wagner  with  Eros  as  its 
focus  takes,  automatically  as  it  were,  the  theme  of  a  history  of  his  creative 
work  "  Wagner  was  born  an  amorist.  The  touch  of  his  sisters'  articles  of 
clothing  would  make  "his  heart  beat  wildly— and  led  to  amorous  yearnings 
toward  other  girls."  He  himself  said  that  as  a  boy  he  pretended  to  be  over- 
come by  sleep  so  that  the  girls  of  a  family  in  Prague  should  put  him  to 
bed.  "I  had  observed  to  my  astonishment  that  such  a  condition  brought 
me  into  agreeable  and  direct  contact  with  the  feminine  element."  One  re- 
calls the  boyhood  of  Restif  as  he  describes  it  in  his  "Monsieur  Nicolas," 
and  a  curious  incident  that  Stendhall  reported  of  his  childhood.  Young 
Wagner  at  Prague  fell  violently  in  love  with  Jenny  and  Auguste  Pachita,  who 
afterwards  became  famous  beauties.  They  were  followed  by  a  Jewish  girl, 
Leah  David  of  Leipsic,  but  Richard's  ardor  was  cooled  by  the  appearance 
of  her  future  husband.  Dr.  Kapp  informs  us  that  Wagner  at  Leipsic,  as  a 
music  student  paid  tribute  to  Venus  as  well  as  to  Bacchus.  Returning  from 
a  visit  in  Vienna,  he  saw  the  Pachita  sisters  again.  He  wrote  to  a  friend 
about  his  turbulent  passions.  Should  he  make  advances?  "But  what  re- 
sponse would  it  be?"  Jenny  had  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  aesthetics; 
she  read  bad  novels— Auguste  sang  Italian  opera  arias;  he  protested  against 
the  "empty-headed  cavaliers  who  made  love  to  them  in  a  coarse  manner, 
which  revolted  me.  .  .  .  She  was  not  worthy  of  my  love." 


At  Wuerzburg  he  was  attracted  to  a  sexton's  daughter,  Therese.  His 
imagination  was  fired  by  the  string  of  pearls  twined  in  her  hair.  (A  lady's 
shoe  or  slipper  has  often  been  an  erotic  fetish.  Writers  on  this  subject  have 
not  dwelt  on  pearls.)  He  had  a  much  more  intimate  affair  with  Friedereke 
Galvani.  The  fact  that  the  chief  oboist  of  the  orchestra  considered  himself 
betrothed  to  her  did  not  deter  the  predatory  Richard. 


He  met  Minna  Planer  when  she  was  the  leading  lady  of  the  Magdeburg 
theatre.  He  was  the  young  director.  The  company  happened  to  be  at 
Lauchstaedt.  They  soon  became  fast  friends.  Richard  was  tempestuous 
in  his  admiration;  her  friendliness  and  self-possession  had  something  mater- 
nal in  them.  "She  had  always  been  careful  of  her  reputation  (having  her 
room  door  locked  every  night  by  the  people  of  the  house  so  that  any  theatre 
gossj>  might  be  quashed  at  the  outset)."  To  possess  her,  Richard  arranged 
what  Dr.  Kapp  calls  a  diabolical  plot— "a  certainly  unusual  method  of  reach- 
ing his  goal— in  other  words  his  lady's  bed."  And  Wagner  has  described 
the  incident  as  if  he  gloried  in  his  adroitness. 

The  story  of  Wagner's  life  with  Minna,  the  shabby  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  wife;  his  affair  with  Mme.  Wesendonk,  in  which  he  treated  her 
generous  husband  in  a  still  more  shabby  manner;  his  taking  Cosima  away 
from  his  idolizing  disciple— Hans  von  Buelow— all  this  story  has  been  told 
again  and  again,  but  not  so  coolly,  not  so  clearly  as  by  Dr.  Kapp.  Let  us 
turn  to  other  women  that  were  on  the  list. 


Wagner  wrote  to  his  friend  Apel:  "My  strength  is  drawn  more  from  love 
than  from  all  the  conceptions  of  morality.  An  exalted  sentimental  love  would 
unnerve  me  at  this  point;  the  love  I  have  makes  me  happy  and  content  .  .  . 
one  can  only  live  in  that  way  with  an  actress.  Nowhere  can  one  find  this 
indifference  to  bourgeois  opinion  but  in  the  spheres  whose  very  foundation 
Is  imaginative  caprice  and  poetic  license."  This  was  before  the  marriage 
In  1836.  Minna,  when  she  was  barely  17,  was  attractive  and  pursued  by  men. 
"There  came  a  day  when  she  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  a  young  nobleman." 
He  disappeared,  but  left  as  a  souvenir  a  girl-baby.  Strange  to  say,  furiously 
jealous,  Richard  was  surprised  and  wounded  by  Minna's  toleration  of  the 
attentions  paid  her  by  patrons  of  the  Koenigsberg  theatre. 

Yet  he  could  write  of  his  joy  in  finding  Jessie  Laussot  entertained  an 
"unembarrassed  attitude  toward  these  revoltingly  bourgeois  points  of  honor," 
such  as  being  faithful  to  one's  husband.  This  young  English  woman  living 
with  her  husband  at  Bordeaux  arranged  with  Mme.  Ritter  to  place  an 
annual  sum  of  money  at  Wagner's  disposal.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  Ritter:  "I 
would  you  could  have  seen  the  exultation  that  quivered  in  every  fibre  of  this 
wealthy  and  blessed  woman  when  she— no  not  confessed— manifested  by  the 
involuntary,  bright  naked  apparition  of  love,  the  fact  that  she  was  mine." 
What  a  mess!  The  husband  talked  of  a  gun,  but  took  his  wife  into  the 
country  to  cure  her  of  her  lovesickness. 

Uttle  has  been  said  about  Wagner's  affair  with  Blandine,  the  sister  of 
Cosima,  the  wife  of  the  French  statesman  Olliver.  Minna  wrote:  "Her 
reputation  Is  not  good  with  any  one  who  knows  her— though  that  does  not 
mean  much  in  Paris."  It  was  this  affair  that  led  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
to  break  definitely  with  Wagner.  Not  a  word  has  been  breathed  in  the  Wag- 
ner literature  about  this  liaison.  All  passages  relating  to  it  were  omitted 
from  the  published  Wagner  letters.  — 


Seraphine "Mauro  vfH  in  the  flat  occupied  by  Wagner  in  Vienna.  She 
wa.s  beautiful.  Wagner  was  not  "ia'sen.sltive  to  this  daily  contact,  his  'sweet 
doll'  as  he  invariably  called  Seraphine,  did  not  allow  him  to  languish  in 

vain." 

There  was  Friederike  Meyer,  a  sister  of  Mme.  Dustmann,  the  singer. 
Peter  Cornelius  wrote:  "Wagner  behaves  very  prettily  and  decently  in 
her  presence.  If  he  absolutely  must  have  some  liaison,  this  one  seems 
to  suit  him  very  tolerably."  Her  sister  declared  that  Wagner  took  money 
from  Friederike. 

There  was  the  daughter  of  a  Viennese  pork-butcher  to  whom  Wagner, 
who  had  engaged  her  as  a  house-keeper  and  companion,  »Tot«,  armounc- 
ing  his  return  from  a  concert  tour:  "And  so,  sweetheart,  make  the  house 
look  really  nice.  ...  Be  sure  you  prepare  my  pretty  work-room  prop- 
erly for  me.  .  .  .  Perfume  it  too;  buy  the  best  scents  so  that  it  may 
be  really  fragrant.  How  I  look  forward  to  resting  there  again  with  you." 
There  was  even  a  curious  request  concerning  his  intimate  pink  under- 
clothing. "Yes,  yes,  be  very  pretty  and  charming.  I  deserve  to  have  a 
really  good  time  again.  .   .  .  Many  kisses  to  my  sweetheart." 

Henriette  von  Blssing,  recently  widowed,  "intelligent  and  witty,  ai 
once  became  my  chosen  companion."    He  told  her  rhat  he  was  hard  up. 
Wagner  wrote:  "She  undertook  to  provide  me  out  of  her  own  Inco.r 
(which  was  a  substantial  one),  with  the  not  Inconsiderable  sum  neec" 
to  make  me  independent  for  a  long  time." 


Reading  this  book  of  engrossing  interest,- the  book  Is  provided  with 
a  full  index,— one  pities  the  forsaken  Minna  who  stood  by  Wagner  in 
his  poverty;  sympathizes  with  Mme.  Wesendock's  husband;  has  profound 
admiration  for  Buelow's  chivalric  behavior  towards  Cosima,  who  forsook 
him  thinking  she  was  indispensable  to  Wagner  in  his  contributions  to 
art — his  art. 

Peter  Cornelius  once  wrote  to  his  betrothed:  "Wagner  only  remembers 
people  for  as  long  as  he  needs  them.  He  is  even  losing  the  elasticity 
which  enabled  him  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  friendship  and,  above 
all  the  kindness  of  heart  which  induces  fairness  towards  all  and  a 
friendly  face  for  every  one  who  deserves  it."  This  was  after  Cosuna  had 
Wagner  in  her  clutches. 

Wagner  the  musician  is  among  the  immortals.  Wagner  the  man  was 
a  supreme  cad. 


either,  and  the  baron  is'  at  his  wits 
end  until  he  hits  upon  the  plan  of  hir- 
inK  Trude.  the  little  girl  who  brings 
■in  the  frankfurters  for  the  mannequins 
lunch  as  girl  of  all  work.  Trude  proves 
herself  remarkably  capable,  and  is  made 
directress  of  the  shop.  Th.s  position 
enables  her  to  remonstrate  vigorously 
with  the  baron  for  spending  large  sums  ( 
of  the  store  money  on  his  mistress,  ' 

Lissy.  With  somewhat  misplaced  hu- 
mor, the  baron  suggests  to  Trude  that 
che  take  Lissy's  place  in  his  affections 
while  retaining  her  position  in  t-he 
store.  For  this  ungentlemanly  pro- 
posal, he  gets  his  face  soundly  slapped 
and  Trude  leaves  him  and  the  business 
to  their  own  devices.  With  her  de- 
parture, *things  go  badly  once  more, 
and  every  sort  of  an  effort  is  made  to 
get  her  back.  Finally  the  baron  gets 
rid  of  Llssy  by  forcing  his  floorwalker, 
Philipps,  who  had  been  poaching  on  the 
baron's  preserves,  to  marry  her,  reward- 
ing the  happy  couple  with  a  large 
check.  Freed  thus  of  his  inconvenient 
obligations,  the  baron  is  able  to  pro- 
pose matrimony  to  the  indispensable 
Trude  and  this  time  is  accepted. 

Despite  the  extreme  thiimess  of  the 
plot,  the  picture  has  a  lightness  that 
is  decidedly  pleasing.  None  of  the 
players  takes  his  part  too  seriously,  nei- 
ther is  there  an  excess  of  clowning,  such 
as  is  apt  at  ti.mes  to  mar  these  Ger- 
man productions.  The  settings  are  In- 
formal, the  dialogue  frank  and  at  times 
spicy;  the  acting  is  all  that  one  could 
ask.  In  the  role  of  Trude,  there  is  a 
very  attractive  girl,  Charlotte  Ander 
who  is  not  only  sl.m  and  pretty,  but  a 
clever  and  plausible  comedienne  into 
the  bargain.  The  amorous  baron  is  well 
played  by  Ralph  Arthur  Roberts,  who  is 
possessed  of  one  of  the  most  military 
backs  we  have  ever  seen.  Oskar  Karl- 
weiss,  seen  here  before  in  "Zwei  Hert- 
sen"  and  "Die  Porsterchristl,"  is  amus- 
ing as  a  blundering,  eminently  well-in- 
tentioned clerk,  and  additional  comedy 
is  provided  by  Ida  Wust  and  Julius 
Falkenstein.  In  sum,  a  pleasing  if  dis- 
tinctly light-weight  production. 

E.  L.  H. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Daugher  of  the  Dragon" 

Am  all-taJkiiis"  firreen  melodrama  adaoled 
hy  Lloyd  Corriffaii  and  Monte  Katteriohn 
from  n-if  novel  by  Sax  Polimer  entitled: 
'■Daus-hter  of  Fn-Manohn":  direr^ed  by 
Lloyd  Corriean  and  presented  b.v  Para- 
mount with  the  followinar  east: 

r,in?  Moy  .\nna  l^[ay  Wong- 

Fn  Manchu  Warner  Oland 

Ah  Kee.   ;   Sessne  Haya!;a%va 

Ronald    Petri-  Bramwell  T'lef-her 

.loan  Marshall  Frances  Dade 

Sir  .John  Petrie  Holmes  Hertipri 

Lailv  Petrie  ..Xella  Walker 

Morloff  Ni''holas  pous.sanin 

Sir  Basil  Lawrenr-e  Grant 

Rogrer,!    Harold  Miniir 

Lti  rbow  K.  .\lyn  Warren 

Hobbs  Harrinsrton  Re\iiolds 

Lao  Tetsn  Komai 

The  Amah  Oie  Chan 

Butler  Olaf  Hytten 


ground  for  an  artistic  and  carefully  re- 
strained dramatic  performance  by  Anna 
May  Wong,  foremost  of  Chinese  act- 
resses on  the  American  stage.  Are  there 
any  others?  Without  her  presence, 
r.nd  perhaps  that  of  Sessue  Hayakawa 
i  who  represents  Japan  in  this  nybrlfl 
concoction,  -Daughter  of  the  Dragon 


Stripped  of  its  poisoned  wines.  Its 
flourish  of  daggers,  its  elaborately 
atmosphere  of  Chinese  mystery,  in- 
trigue and  hatreds  "Da,ughter  of  the 
Dragon"  becomes  pre-eminently  a  plc- 
tiiresaue  and  often   noisesome  back- 


would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
stencUed  thriller  of  no  particular  im- 
portance. In  justice,  though,  reserva- 
tions in  favor  of  the  cameraman  are  in 
order.  He  has  done  his  share  expertly 
to  create  an  illusion  of  realism  which 
the  story  does  its  best  to  destroy. 

When  Sax  Rohmer  wrote  his  sensa- 
tional narratives  F^i-Manchu,  the  chief 
character,  was  an  insane  Chinese  ma- 
rauder who  had  pledged  his  wiliest  and 
most  malignant  efforts  to  the  over- 
throw of  Caucasian  control  and  the 
substitution  of  Asiatic  dominion.  When 
Fu-Manchu  reached  the  screen.  In  the 
person  of  Warner  Oland,  he  had  be- 
come a  mad  individual  whose  homicidal 
plots  were  directed  against  the  Petries, 
an  English  family,  because  he  errone- 
ously held  some  of  its  members  re- 
sponsible for  the  accidental  death  of 
one  or  more  of  his  close  relatives.  His 
campaign  of  extermination  appar- 
ently had  been  ended  with  his  death; 
but  in  cinemaland  death  is  not  a  fixed 
status,  so  in  "Daughter  of  the  Dragon" 
Fu-Manchu  re-appears  long  enough  to 
cause  the  passing  of  Sir  John  Petrie 
and  to  get  himself  shot,  not  once  but 
twice,  by  Ah  Kee,  a  Chinese  detective 
working  under  cover  for  Scotland  Yard. 

Fu-Manchu  lingrs  to  pass  the  ven- 
detta and  Its  deadly  vows  on  to  his 
■man-daughter."  Line  Moy.  a  music 
hall  dancer.  Then  ensues  the  conflict 
between  Ling  Moy's  oath  and  her  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  earnest  love-pleading 
of  a  nice  English  lad,  who  of  all  lovers 
must  be  Sir  John  Petrie's  son.  Once 
she  wavers.  Then,  driven  by  "the 
urgent  promptings  of  Lu  Chow,  her 
father's  ally,  and  of  Marloflf.  a  traitor- 
ous Russian  serving  as  her  professional 
manager,  she  lures  Roland  Petrie  and 
his  sister  Joan  into  a  torture  chamber. 
Ah  Kee,  who  likewise  has  been  tomi 
between  devotion  to  the  beautiful  Ling 
Moy  and  his  duty  to  society,  becomes 
the  final  mstrument  of  justice,  though 
sacrificing  his  own  life  in  that  last 
gesture. 

!  Miss  Wong,  exquisite  in  person  and 
in  adornment  endowed  with  a  fine 
1  emotional  sense  and  excellent  speaking 
voice,  makes  Ling  Moy  far  more  than 
the  theatrical  goddess  of  vengeance 
sketched  by  the  scenarists.  Mr.  Hay- 
lakawa  is  impressive  in  pantomime,  but 
handicapped  by  inept  delivery  of  the 
English  language.  Mr.  Oland  seems 
suddenly  shrunken  to  mediocre  propor- 
tions when  thrust  into  such  dis- 
tinguished company.  With  the  pos- 
fiible  exception  of  Mr.  Warren,  Mr. 
,Soussanin  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  rest 
of  the  cast  may  be  dismissed  sum- 
marily, w.  E.  G. 
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•Maid  to  Order" 

An  all-tolkinE  screen  ^"mj  direoted  ftv 
Kimer  Clifton  and  presumed  by  Jeise  wen 
with  the  followmff  cast;         T,,iian  ruinse 

Julian  Elt.n^e  •  •  ■  •  •'""73„t^"i5'e';d 

Joyce  Carlyle   Georsie  Stone 

Shorty.      .  ■   .Betiy  Boyd 

ifri'  jl^c°Gure".-. .  •  •ia-^k  R-chardson 

In  "Maid  to  Order."  Julian  Eltinge 
makes  his  debut  as  a  talking  picture 
actor.  Mr.  Eltinge  has  long  been  famous 
for  his  artistry  as  a  female  impersona- 
tor a  difficult  task  which  he  has  per- 
formed with  sufficient  skUl  to  make  the 
moment  when  he  pulls  off  his  wig  come; 
as  something  of  a  surprise.    In  thisj 
film,  which,  without  intending  a  Pun  , 
was  obviously  made  to  order  for 
Ulents,  he  undertakes  a,  role  which, 
permits   him   to   be   both   man  and 
woman:  In  other  words  he  is  a  man 
masquerading  as  a  niglit  club  smger 
Mr  Eltinge-s  voice  reproduces  well,  and 
he  dlflerlntiates  satisfactorily  between 
the  tones  proper  to  the  two  sides  of  his 
part.    He  sings  several  ballads  in  a 
throaty  contralto,  even  dances  a  bi^t. 
TO  b3  sure,  he  is  a  bit  mature,  but  he 
does  display  a  handsome  pair  of  legs, 
and  to  comedy  interludes  are  often 
en^rtaUiing.  To  see  him  puffir^  on  a 
pipe  or  hastUy  shaving  himself  while 
stiU  wearing  his  woman's  make-up  is 
decidely  diverting.  v,  t,„  ik„a% 

As  for  the  story  in  whicb  he  finds 
himself,  Mr.  EHinge  must  have  found 
it  comparatively  smooth  saUmg.  A  bored 
voune  man  about  town  decides  to  help, 
he  police  in  tracking  a  ga^g  of  diamond 
smugglers.  He  Impersonates  a  French 
entertataer  and  takes  her  place  at  a 
pertain    cafe    which    is    leally  tne 
smug^ers"  headquarters.  Between  num- 
bers he  manages  to  fall  m  love  with  a 
girl  kept  there  against  her  will  by  the 
Ihief  crook  but  the  course  of  true  love 
land  detective  work  is  interrupted  b> 
?he  arr  val  of  the  real  Lotti  U^rrame 
'  Eltinge  is  overheard  telephoning  the 
police  and  the  gang  decides  to  get  rid 
i  01  him,  still  not  suspecting  him  to  be 
a  man   The  girl  tries  to  warn  him,  but 
he^^note  misirries,  and  the  djmax  con- 
^ists  of  a  regular  free-for-all  fight  in 
'  whTch  the  law  is  finally  triumphan  - 
?he  crooks  are  overpowered  and  Mr. 
Eltinge  carries  his  bride  ^ft  to_^PaTis^ 
The  main  interest  centres  m  Mi.  Eiunge 
If  course  but  considerable  laughter  was 
proToked  by  George  Stone  as  a  dunmu- 

^fflet^^rB«vjg 

ffi  ^E^irerSn,recto^  T^^l 
^o  theie^  in  Ships,"  was  in  charge  of  , 
he  production.— E.  L.  H.  M 

iSTAR  DISMISSED, 
|PLAY  POSTPONED 

The  Trsmont  Theatre,  which  wasj 
scheduled  to  open  last  night  with  Kath-j 
erine  Roberts's  comedy,  ''D^or"  .^^'1 
De^r,"  was  dark  due  to  lack  of  a  leading 

wrf^ter  as  a  result  of  a  disagreement  be-  ; 
fween  the  two  He  said  that  the  whole  j. 
afia'?  was  a  -'matter  of  temperament  ; 

&^Mit^Sj 

^  F^ostJr  tttTfhe^S' 

"^Tate  \asfnight'ai  the  Copley-Plaza  | 
^TK^  Fo^Ur  claimed  the  disagreement 
frose  ovefa  promise  by  Biddell  to  pur-; 

fo^ward  keenly  to  Boston,, 

'       ^".^  '''TJI!  sh"  wlu?l  sue  BWdell.: 
When  asked  if  s^^j^^^.^^^" definite  case,, 

rfS'two^'but  \  |^.-i,ffrg^!! 

>s-';o^c^mrrk^^'^^ostor^^^^^^ 

™^sf'>tr-e^l^; 

1  'i'^^"^^^'%pfaiVation  for  his  likening  her^ 
j  times  m  ^taliatwn  lo     ^^.^^  ^ 

Ij^ts  Foste?was°then  playing  m  "Con- 

science." 


3000  AT  CONCERTS 
OF  U.S.  NAVY  BAND 

TTie  t'nlted  States  Navy  band,  com- 
prising 42  musicians  and  conducted  by 
Lt.  Charles  Bcnter,  gave  a  well  received 
series  of  three  concerts  at  SjTnphony 
ball  yesterday  afternoon  and  last  night. 

More  than  3000  persons  attended  the 
three  concerts  and  accorded  the  nation- 
ally known  band,  which  has  been  fre- 


METROPOLITAN  | 
"Alexander  Hamilton"  ,   ,  ^  U 

Mrs.  Betsy  Hamilton  Dudley  Digfres 

Senator  Roberts   Alan  Mowbray 

George  Wash.nsrton  :*'JS„fcollye. 

Mre.  Reynolds  jjaroldf 

Thomas  Jeff erson^  .  .  Lio° "l  b" 'mort 

fe7o;;;ro^fJ'":v.:::v.Mo^^^^^^ 


quentiv  heard  on  the  air,  such  enthusl-  ■ 
astic  applause  that  the  bandsmen  were 
compelled  to  play  tjvo  and  three  en- 
cores after  almost  every  number  in  the  ( 
three  programs. 

Famous   American   marches  evoked 
spontaneous  applause  and  the  bandsmen 
delighted  their  audience  by  playing  fav- 
I  orite  dance  music  with  the  skill  of  a  , 
1  symphony  orchestra. 

At  the  invitation  of  Lt.  Benter,  Dr.  j 
John  A.  O'Shea,  director  of  music  of 
the  B^ton  schools,  dh-ected  the  band 
in  Soiisa's  march,  "King  Cotton,  while 
an  international  touch  was  added  when 
Capt    Richard   Hayward    of   Toronto,  , 
conducted  Goldman's  march,  "Stepping  r 
Along  •■    The  concerts  were  sponsored  S 
by  the  Crosscup-Pishon  post,  A.  L.    On  , 
their  aitival  here  Lt^Benter  and  h^s 
bandsmen  were  received  by  Mayor  Cur- 
ley  at  City  Hall. 


LYRIC 
"ff  M  S  Pinafore" 

two  acts:  book  a"'!,/,^'''^?.  revived  last  evc- 
soore  by  Arthiir  hullnan  re^ue^^ 

nmg  at  the  Lsnc  The^^f^^/g^ea  and  per- 

«Vl'|V°"ri^  r^  =  K0bert  PHU.n 

Ralph  Rackstraw  "j^,,,,  Dunsmuro 

Dick  Deadeye  Charles  GaUachei 

Bill  Biibstay  ..Marian  Palmer 

Josephine   Aiine   i  ago 

Little  Buttercup  .Berta  Donii 

Hebe 


It  is  now  14  years  to  a  day  since 
George  Arhss  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  in  New 
York  in  "Hamilton,"  the  play  which  he 
himself  devised  from  one  submitted  tc 
him  by  Mary  Hamlin.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  action  covers  a  limited  pe 
riod,  that  of  Hamilton's  work  as  secre 
tary  of  the  treasury  under  the  tw 
administrations  of  George  Washington 
There  is  nothing  of  his  early  Ufe  as  . 
soldier  in  the  revolution,  nor  of  hi: 
l?Jange.  tragic  conflict  with  Aaron  Bur^ 
which  led  to  the  fatal  duel.  Picture 
Tnd  play  resemble  each  other  clo^ly, 
^  tfthough  the  former  includes  two  char^ 
acters  that  the  latter  did  not     "  is 
^possible  to  stifle  a  Tegret  that  Mr. 
Suss  did  not  see  fit  to  wnte  of  Ham- 
ilton in  circumstances  of  more  striKing 
tatereS  or  to  surround  his  hero  with 
Siar^ters  who  possessed  vitaUty  as  weU 

as  historical  ^V^T^^'^'^^S^^^ ^t^^  | 
done  both  in  writing  and  in  Playing,  | 
k  to  Sing  to  life  a  statesman  whose 
taiSrS  is  largely  overlooked  by  the 
bulk  of  the  great  American  public,  and 
m  ^elf  that  is  an  achievement  of  which 

■''\^'S'of.T^^^  Washin^on's 
farewell  to  his  army  and  then  Jumps  I 
-several  years  to  a  time  when  Hamil- 
ton, as  secretary  of  the  treasun^,  IS 
seeking  to  establish  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  by  having  the  central 
government  assume  all  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  the  states.     His  efforts  at 
centralization  are  bitterly  opposed  by 
Jefferson,  Monroe  and  a  certain  sena- 
tor Roberts,  who  conceals  his  greed  for 
monev  and  preferment  under  a  tender 
fo?Sttude  for  sUtes'  rights.    Unable  to 
vmdermine  HamUton's  popularity  with 
the  nation  by  accusing  him  of  dis- 
honesty in  conducting    the  treasury, 
Roberts  manages  to  entangle  him,  Qur- 
Ing  the  absence  of  his  wife,  Betsy,  with 
the  pretty  wife  of  a  cerUm  Reynolds 
discharged  from  office  on  account  of 
dishonesty.    Reynolds  blackmails  Ham- 
ilton and  then  accuses  him  anony- 
mously of  misusing  government  money^ 
paced  with  the  alternative  of  making 
known  his  brief  indiscretion  and  of 
losing  his  wife's  love,  or  of  allowing 
Reynolds's  accusations  to  be  published 
I  -which  would  inevitably  kill  his  cher- 
ished Assumption  bill— Hamilton  takes 


:uc   .  ^ — 

something  akin  to  that  disaffection 
whTch  recently  threatened  the  integrity 
TZ  British  navy  seemed  last  evening 
have  found  murmuring  echoes  in  ^e 
hreasts  of  those  le^  than  hardy  ^^ai^ 
their  superiors  and  their  la  . 
guests  who  sumped  01  t^^^^to  d^^^._^^^ 

the  deck  of  H.  ^-  °-  j^oum  have  been 

pronounced  that  «  aneow 
Is  the  evening  "ore  on   There  a 

^thpfic  evidence  of  unprepareuiicoo  Assumption  um— x^-i.."- — 

as  .to  tne  ?.yi^  circumstances 


ing  cast: 

„.,._,„_   Buster  Keaton  , 

  Anita  Pa*!- 

^fi^  e Cliff  Edwardeo 

KP.^S®  Frank  Rowan 

clime'r  Norman  Phillius.  Jr. 

S^"-^:-::;::::-::::::::c.ar^'M" 

Mr.  Keaton  is  one  of  those  who  hold 
that  a  formula  for  comic  expression, 
once  tried  and  found  effective,  is  good 
for  all  time.  Thus,  in  his  present  ve- 
hicle he  sets  his  features  in  graven 
lines!  stumbles,  falls,  sprawls  and  en- 
dures endless  thumps  and  bumps.  He 
masquerades  in  tressed  wigs  and  girlish 
costumes  which  must  drop  f  rom  h^  per- 
son when  most  a  laugh  is  needed.  He 
tries  to  imitate  Charlie  Chaplin  in  a 
squared  circle  travesty  and  makes  very 
hard  work  of  it.  And,  when  variants 
are  essential,  he  leads  the  way  m  one 
of  those  ludicrous  pursuit  races  which 
lhave  been  "sure  fire"  laugh  breeders 
since  the  first  silent  picture  was  filmed. 
Out  of  this  generous  exhibition  of  m- 
fantile  clowning  comes  one  question, 
why  does  not  Mr.  Keaton,  who  has  the 
voice,  the  demeanor  and  presumab  ythe 
talents,  tear  up  his  precious  formula,  go 
in  for  one  straight  farcical  story  and 
[see  what  happens?  Something  tells  us 
that  he  might  by  so  venturing  rehabili- 
tate  a  vogue  which  now  seems  danger- 
ously near  to  the  vanishing  point. 

in  '"The  Sidewalks  of  New  York"  he 
•  is  aided  by  a  veritable  army  of  young- 
'  sters  who  appear  as  East  Side  urchins 
of  toe  toughest  character    One  of  their 
leaders  is  known  as  "Clipper,"  played 
vTry  naturally  by  Master  Phillips^  This 
"Clipper"  fights  with  another  boy  over 
a^Xuted  point  In  a  ^tree  basebaU 
game;  defies  his  sister,  who  m  lieu  ot 
I  deceased  father  and  mother.  Is  head 
of  the  family,  and  threatens  to  become 
a  menace  to  society  through  his  assoc  - 
ation  with  a  thin-lipped  Fagin  who  tu- 
tors hTm  in  petty  thievery.  Keaton  has 
the  role  of  a  blundering,  almost  martic- 
ullte  mUlionaire  who,  after  receivmg 
rough  treatment  from  the  juvenile  mob 
wh!e  on  an  Inspection  of  lite  tenement 
1,^1, coc    fnlK   in  love   with  the  giri, 
Played' en^geti^ally  by  Anita  Page.  To 
C  her  affection  he  builds  a  model 
gymnasium  for  the  boys  ftyf?  a^^rth- 
day  party  for  the  ungrateful  Clipper 
saves  him  from  arrest  once  or  twice, 
and  finaUy  by  the  most  Indirect  meth- 
ods a^uiuy  becomes  an  agent  of  regen- 
eration, incidentally  winning  the  object 
nf  YiLs  dumb  adoration.    It  is  a  rougn, 
Soist^roi^  a^air,  without  much  sense.  It 
TonidZ  much  funnier,  but  it  serves  tol- 
erably well  as  it  Is^   W.  E.  u. 


CchX°c&tances' it  would 
such  melancholy  c"';"'_„„jv,ie  for  any 
be  difficult,  U  not  imp'^^l^^'^^^u^g  per- 
gi-oup  of  Singers  to  give  a  war^^ 

formance  of  a.^^.  oP'^'t:^  fluent 
be  gay  and  sPjf^  and  fluent 

'^'''£J,P.d  sUunch  enough,  though 
ing,  seemed  stauncn  ventured 
thase  members  of  ite  crew  j 
aloft  went  about  It  g^ingeuy.  ^ers,! 

chestra,  still  too  small  i 

fiddled  and  tooted  with  siign  . 

indicate  the  real  beauty  of. ^t 

The  male  chorus  sang  cousms  | 

and  Sir  ^°^^'l>^,^  ^^^^"!a^i^vovi%h  their 
and  his  aunts    Pattered  J  6^ 


thai  she 'loves  him  too  well  to  desert 
him,  the  bill  is  passed  and  Hamilton  s 
enemies  and  friends  jom  together  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  courageous 

'^^^'^^he  story  Is  all  HamUton,  so  the 
picture  is  all  Mr.  Arliss,  and  he  con- 
tributes another  of  his  masterly  full- 
length  portraits.  Of  course,  HamUton 
wL^  a  strikingly  handsome  man  but 
Mr  Arliss  makes  up  for  his  lack  of 
beauty  by  his  understanding  and  re- 
markable projection  of  the  ma^^.^^f.^'i: 
acter.  Nothing  is  out  of  place  in  liis 
Dortrayal:  Hamilton's  aristocratic  fond- 

poiuaya*^  j,.„.^o   ^ttirP    his  DhVSlCal 


and  Sir  J'^ePh.^  ^X;;^  th^°^e^^  for  handsome  attire,  his  physical 

and  his  aunts    Patterf  bravery,  his  limitless  energy  and  his 

numbers  with  a  certain  ''^^  — -Th?l  absorption  in  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
for  volume  if  not  for  enf  ciation.        \        rv^  i„,peccable  courtosy,  even  to 


nias  however,  were  ie«  -   j^l„(iU_-_  -    -  , 

some  kn4w  their  songs  but  |tum^.^^        opponents,  and  his  beautiful  deyo- 
thpir    dialogue.    Numbeis  » s.    yy  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  anything 

'h.,nd  have  aroused  enth^s^sm         tion  w  ^  ^  troubled 

?W  concerted  gaiety  ?J^\^l^than  if  days,  is  hiS  unashamed  and  stirring 
1  l^.ntv  were  no  more  effective  in  ^  \,^gction  of  the  outmoded  virtue  of 
i  ^®^^^h7  stage-frightened  amateurs      ^  patriotism.    Alan  Mowbray 

thf  church  parlors.  It  would^be^uni^^^  imse^  ^  strikingly  good  Washington  m 
I  tne  _Y„„,„  out  any 


X        stage-frign^'="="  Ta\,p  unfair  unselfish   patriotism.    «Jaii  iviwwui<vj 
J^church  parlors.  It  w°^\^ij,^?^i  for  makes  a  strikingly  good  ^yashington  in 
.     •       if^  nVit  any  one  Pi"^eiP;»»        *;    oDenlng  scenes,  but  is  never  seen 
*°  ''«"c^  censure    It  would  be  ^^i'f^^^^aTAin^lnm         end  of  the  film,  and 
'specific  censure.  on  then  he  is  ineffective.    Dorin  Kenyon 

the  world  at  large-^  ^^stow  P^^f  Ss  a  lovefy!^^eful  Betsy,  but  lacks 
in  such  mattery    ^^^^^  are  no  mi  ma  strength  of  character.  The 

.-^tPd  Ses  to  mediocrity.  Bett^^^^  ^  excellent  as 

fereritiated  de^e^  the  theatre  quieuy  *;  Roberts,  and  good  minor  hls- 
to  depart  irom  thought  tna  portraits  are  offered  by  Montagu 

'Uoldmg   the   cha^  the  Peif°J,^,Love  and  Morgan  Wallace  as  Jefferson 

perhaps  all  conce       ^  c  Monroe.     Ralf  Harolde  is  most 

^"'^^''^ISing  siifficiently  d^sheart  ^  f^.^ive  ^  ^  ^^.^^  ^ol  - 

v.-.ind.'; — SOmeti""B  v,iintr  a  mOCKeiJ    -his  -irifp      The  S€t- 


_W.  E.  G. 


yer  IS  coioness  as  mi  wuc. 
tings  and  atmosphere  of  the  piece  are 
beyond  praise.  E.  L.  H. 

LOEWS  STATE 

"The  Sidewalks  of  ^■ew  York" 

An  all-talking  screen  comedy  adapted 
from  the  story  by  George  Landy  and 
Paul  Gerard;  directed  by  Jules  White 
and  Zion  Myers,  and  presented  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer  with  the  foUow- 


BKO  KEITH'S 
"Fiftu  Fathoms  Deep" 

cast:  .  .Jack  Holt  , 

Tim  Burke.  Richard  Cromwell 

Pinky  Caldwell  ^'  Loretta  Sayers 

Myra   Mary  Doran  | 

T'lo"ne  WalWe  MacDonald  j 

Mate  

Love  and  friendship  fight  It  out  oncej 
more  in  "Fifty  Fathoms  Deep,"  now| 
showing  at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre,  and, 
through  the  agency  of  a  truly  astonish- 
Lig  coincidence,   friendship  wins  the 
battle    Of  course,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  novelty  in  films  since  the 
rushof  "What  Price  Glory"  narratives, 
but  it  is  still  something  of  a  novelty. 
The  real  merit  of  the  film,  however  is 
STno  wly  derived  from  its  Pjot,  which 
ha.^  been  used  before,  but  from  the  re- 
mMkable  ^ctortal  values  of  the  closing 
Ss    These  show  a  submerged  yacht 
feiri^g  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  to 
investigate  this  yacht  come  the  Uo 
principal  characters  of  the  story.  T^eJ 
manner   in   which   they   make  their^ 
"s  anS  descents,  the  strange  under- 
water dimness,  the  efforte  of  the  me"  ml 
a  boat  above  them  to  "L^P  i^^al 
clear  and  the  pumps  working  despite  ai 
v^tent  storm-all  these  things  are  in- 
tensely interesting  and  fijmed  with  a» 
reSfism  that  reflects  the  highest  creat 
on  the  camera  man,  Joseph  Walker,  anai 
the  director,  Roy  William  Neii- 

Tim  Burke  and  Pinky  Caldwell  are 
deep-sea   divers  by  profession^  Tim 
niripr  and  wiser  of  the  two,  loves  PinkVI 
hie  a  brothw,  an  affection  which  thel 
latter  heartily  'reciprocates.   Then  m  an 
evil  Ly  Pinky  meets  Myra,  a  mercenary 
but  attractive  blonde,  falls  in  love  t'^sS^ 
and  marries  her,  not  knowing  w^at  she 
i<!    When  he  is  workmg  at  sea,  Myra  I 
rejoi^  her  companions,  and  continu^ 
to  nick  UD  good  prospects.  One  of  these, 
luck  woSd  have  it,  is  Tim,  who  takes 
his  women  where  he  finds  them  but  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  Myra's  identity  Go- 1 
w  later  to  call  on  Pinky's  wfe.  he  is 
Sfrrlfied  t^°f5id  that  she  and  Myra  are 

Tei^  ^jVe^^^r^'^g^b^y-Sa^d/MTa 
^ointoract's  by  accusing  him  to  Pinky  of 
having  assaulted  her.  JLater  on,  in  tne 


midst  of  a  bitter  quarrel  which  Pinky 
forces  on  Tim,  they  are  both  summoned 
in  their  capacity  as  divers  to  investi-  i 
eatp  the  wreck  of  a  millionaire's  yacht 
which  haT  blown  up  and  sunk  outside  | 
ttie  harbor.  Despite  the  stormy  weather^ 
the  divers'  boat  puts  out  to  sea,  and  Trni  | 


Tire  Theatre 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

Re\iewers  of  plays  who  bring  down  upon  their  heads  vials  of  wrath 
might  kerp  these  vials  corked  by  reminding  the  raging  draniatist-s  of  Mr. 
William  Gerhardi's  belief  that  in  this  imperfect  world  authors  must  not 
expect  too  much.  "Conscious  as  I  am  of  our  common  frailty,  I  do  not  at- 
tribute an  unsatisfactory  review  of  a  book  of  my  own  to  any  permanent 
Incapacity,  in  the  critic,  but  merely  remark  to  myself: 

"  'Drunk  again,  I  observe.'  As  a  critic  I  expect  the  same  charity." 

One  hears  with  mingled  emotions  that  Maude  Adams  is  returning  to  the 
stage.  As  Portia?  After  the  court  scene  will  the  female  admirers  of  old 
'times,  again  chirrup,  "Isn't  she  cute?"  for  in  former  years  thLs  was  their 
highest  expression  of  aesthetic  ecstasy.  We  believe  her  venturing  into  the 
Shakespearian  field  has  been  confined  to  Juliet,  Viola  and  Rosalind.  Would  It 
be  better  for  her  to  revive  the  plays  in  which  she  was  truly  delightful?  Or 
would  the  years  that  have  passed  be  more  noticeable,  crueller  to  her  and  to 
those  who  remember  her  so  gratefully?  There  are  many  who  saw  the  reap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Gillette  as  Sherlock  Holmes  with  regret. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

■While  in  Norwich  lEng.)  a  few  days  ago,  I  waa  much  amused  by  tli'> 
announcement  of  a  moving  picture  film.  As  you  know,  American  fllm.s  aie 
widely  censured,  and  properly  so,  as  cheap  and  degrading.  Now  this  Is  how 
they  present  one  of  theirs: 

As  British  as  the  Flag 

A  Car  Bandit^Thriller 

Joyce'  Kennedy,  Albert  Whelan 

and  Dodd  Walts  in 
The  Man  from  Chicago 
Spoken  with  all  the  Charm  and  Purity 
of  the  English  Voice 
Isn't  this  delightful?  Imagine  the  Chicago  bandit  with  a  charming  Eng- 
lish voice.  E.  R.  W. 
London,  Sept.  11. 


•Trial  by  Jury,"  which  will  be  performed  here  by  the  Aborn  company 
ai  the  Colonial  Theatre,  is  practically  unknown  to  many  admirers  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  operettas.  This  statement  is  with  special  reference  to  the 
younger  generation. 

Mr.  Isaac  Goldberg  in  his  exhaustive  but  not  exhausting  story  of  the 
librettist  and  the  composer  describes  "Trial  by  Jury '  in  an  entertaining 
manner.  Gilbert  in  1868  contributed  to  Fun,  which  was  a  would-be  rival 
of  Punch,  a  satirical  sketch  of  a  law  court.  He  extended  it,  seeing  the 
possibility  of  a  libretto.  Carl  Rosa  thought  it  might  serve  his  wife,  Parepa- 
Bosa.  Sfle  died  before  the  work  was  ready.  Gilbert  did  not  at  first  have 
Sullivan  in  mind  for  tiie  composer.  The  operetta  was  written  in  three 
weeks.  It  was  intended  for  a  curtain  raiser.  Offenbach's  "La  Perichole  " 
was  running  at  the  little  theatre  in  Dean  street,  Soho,  London,  early  in 
1875.  On  March  25  of  that  year  "Trial  by  Jury"  was  produced  as  an  after- 
piece.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Judge   Frederic  Sullivan 

Counsel  f or' the  plaintlff   Mr.  Hollingsworth 

Defendant   ;  Walter  H.  Fisher 

Foreman  of  the  jury  .,  C.  Campbell 

usher   C.  Kelleher 

Associate   ^^Pf  ^" 

Plaintiff  .....Nelly  Bromley 

Frederic  Sullivan  was  an  older  brother  of  Arthur,  whose  name  was  put 
before  that  of  Gilbert  on  the  playbill.  There  was  no  spoken  dialogue.  The 
scene  was  copied  from  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions.    Mr.  Simmonds  led  the 

orchestra.  ,  _  .      ,      ^  v,„ 

Isabel  Jay  who  later  took  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  remembered  that  she 

then  had  to  produce  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  court.  This  seemed  to  her  a 

shocking  thing  to  do.   She  appealed  to  Gilbert  who  allowed  her  to  dispense 

with  this  bit  of  business. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  attended  a  performance  and  appeared  to 

enjoy  it;  but  he  gave  as  his  judicial  opinion  that  the  libretto  was  calculated 

to  "brine  the  bench  into  contempt."  A  solemn  ass! 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Gilbert  had  derived  his  story  from  a  musical 

farce  "La  Boule,"  by  Pitron,  that  had  been  performed  in  Pans,  but  the 

libretto  was  an  enlargement  of  his  own  sketch  published  in  Fun,  as  we  have 

said.   

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore/'  There 
■was  originally  a  Sargent  of  Marines,  but  he  was  thrown  overboard.  Hebe 
I"  originally  a  singing  as  well  as  speaking  part.  When  the  operetta  was  I 
produced  in  London  on  May  25,  1878,  the  cast  was  as  follows:  ; 

Sir  Joseph  Porter  George  Grossmith,  Jr. 

captain  Corcoran...-.  Rutland  Barnn.U>„ 

Ralph  Rackstraw   

.  .  .  Emma  Howson 

J'^^P^'"^  -  Jessle  Bond 

Utile  BMercup:\:\y^y^'^'.'.  ^iss  Everard 

The  piece  was  at  first  a  failure.  Lewis  Carroll,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
wondered  why  Gilbert  could  have  stooped  to  such  "trash"  and  how  Sullivan 
could  so  prostitute  the  Muse.  Frederic  Harrison  remarked  that  an  age  whicn 
took  pleasure  in  "Pinafore"  was  not  the  age  to  understand  Homer.  GUbeit 
was  accused  of  taking  his  "what  never?"  joke  from  the  Latin  of,Persius. 
And  what  a  bore  that  joke  became  in  the  early  years  of  'Pinafore  ^  In  this 
country'  Clergymen  in  the  pulpit  almost  hesitated  at  using  the  word  never 
from  fear  lest  some  absentminded  person  or  one  deliberately  irreverent  n 
the  congregation  would  shout  knowingly,  "What  never?"  and  there  would 
be  a  sonorous  response  from  others.  "Well,  hardly  ever,"  Seldom  has  a  lib- 
rettist made  so  much  capital  out  of  a  paltry  wheeze.  If  the  publisher,  John 
Lane  once  told  us  that  Gilbert  had  contributed  more  to  English  familiar 
speech  than  any  man  since  Shakespeare.  Ernest  Newman  not  long  ago  wrote 
more  than  one  article  within  a  few  years  to  show  that  Gilbert  as  a  humori.st 
was  absurdly  over-rated. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  . 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  the  Gilbert 'and  Sullivan  operettas  now  taking 
place-  here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  craze  when  "Pinafore"  made  its  initial  bow. 

During  one  week,  every  theatre  in  Boston  was  giving  a  performance  of 
"Pinafore,"  Including  a  Negro  troupe  and  a  juvenile  cast.  There  were  per- 
formances at  the  old  Music  and  Horticultural  halls  and  Tremont  Temple, 
and  even  the  two  variety  theatres  were  playing  burlesques  of  the  operetta. 
At  the  Boylston  Museum,  where  the  Gaiety  now  stands,  they  were  giving 
"Sir  Joseph  Weiss-Bier,"  and  at  the  Howard  Atheneum,  as  the  Howard  was 
then  called,  they  played  "The  Pinafore  Boarding  House."  M.  E.  S. 

Roxbury,  Sept.  15. 


Dr.  Reginald  Dixon  of  Manchester,  England,  Cathedral  says  that 
church  organs  of  today  have  too  many  gadgets.  "A  multiplicity  of  gadgets 
tempts  one  to  tonal  gadding  about,  besides  being  an  insufferable  tax  on 
the  memory.  For  church  organs,  at  least,  stunt  combinatioas  and  devices 
.should  be  eschewed,  and  everything  made  a.s  simple  a.s  possible."  He 
advocates  better  pay  for  church  organists;  £25  or  £30  is  not  a  fair  stipend; 
it  should  be  increased  by  at  least  £100.  "A  cinema  organist  receives  an 
average  of  £1  a  day  or  £300  a  year." 

"In  England  we  have,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  bands  in  the  world,  and 
this  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  in  all  countries"— John 
Henry  Ides,  founder  and  director,  national  brass  band  festival. 

"The  400th  performance  of  Rudolf  Besi.^r  s  "Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street" 
took  place  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  London,  on  Sept.  10.  Boston  may  see 
the  play  in  1933. 

Mr.  Monkhou.se  remarks:  "With  slight  alterations  in  Mr.  Shaw's  life, 
we  might  see  him  as  a  tragic,  misunderstood  figure  vainly  trying  to  get 
back  to  a  serious  plane." 

"Charles  L.  Wagner,  manager  for  Mary  Garden,  announced  yesterday 
(Sept.  17)  that  the  diva  will  not  head  her  own  opera  company  in  New  York 
this  coming  season." 

Diva?  Diva? 

Herman  Klein  tells  us  that  this  title  was  created  in  the  thirties  of  the 
last  century  for  GiUlia  Grisi.  "Even  during  the  hectic  years  of  the  'Jenny 
Lind  fever'  it  was  Grisi  alone  who  was  spoken  of  as  the  'diva.' "  Adelina 
Patti  inherited  the  title  and  bore  it  "until  the  day  of  her  death,  half  a  cen- 
tui-y  later,  though  hoi  polloi  preferred  to  call  her  the  'Queen  of  Song.' " 

The  title  is  peculiarly  unsuited  to  Miss  Garden,  for  she  has  been  more 
c^inspicuous  as  an  actress,  still  more  as  a  "personality,"  than  as  a  singer. 

Ernest  Newman  recently  wrote:  "In  these  days  we  may  admire  our 
singers,  but  we  do  not  worship  them;  for  a  journalist  even  to  speak  of  a 
ecprano  as  a  'diva'  is  to  raise  a  smile." 

Miss  Garden  was  unfortunate  in  her  last  engagement  here.  What  pos- 
sessed her  to  appear  in  that  absurd  version  of  "Camille"?  What  has  become 
01  the  other  opera  that  the  misguided  man  was  to  write  for  her? 


So  Mi's.  Fiske  is  rehearsing  a  new  comedy  "Against  the  Wind."  It  is  said 
to  be  "a  reflection  of  American  society  as  observed  through  continental 
eyes."  Mrs.  Fiske  will  take  the  part  of  a  "fearless  and  outspoken  mentor." 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  she  will  be  "outspoken"  at  last.  For  a  good 
many  years  she  has  been  inarticulate,  even  to  those  sitting  in  the  first  row, 
both  her  admirers  and  those  sitting  In  the  seats  of  the  scornful.  It  is  also 
stated  that  Kate  Gorton,  this  "outspoken '  mentor,  has  "dynamic  force." 


is  sent  down  first  to  nna  me 
airt  s  b<^y  He  also  finds  that  of  Myra, 
but  hiVeffort  to  keep  Pinky  m  ignor- 
ance is  brought  to  nothing  when  hte 
hplmet  becomes  inextricably  caught  m 
iome  fa?hng  timbers,  for  Pinky  cornes 
down  to  release  him  with  an  undersea 
S  and  in  so  doing  discovers  his 

'"'^'longts'the  picture  keeps  to  divers 
and  their  work,  it  remains  entertaining 
but  when  women  enter  the  plot  it  loses 
in  interest.  Loretta  Sayers,  who  has  m 
"Fifty  Fathoms  Deep"  her  most  impor- 
tant part  so  far,  is  so  handicapped  by 
her  role,  that  of  a  very  transparent, 
lying,  gold-digging,  treacherous  blonde^ 
that  she  can  do  nothing  out  <>f  the 
ordinary,  and  her  chief  asset  her  good 
?ooks,  help  her  but  little.  Jack  Holt, 
bluff  burly,  square  shouldered  and  nrm- 
S"^d  enlcts^  the  role  of  Tim  m  hjs 
straightforward,  earnest  fashion  His 
scenes  with  Richard  Cromwell— sub- 
stituting for  Mr.  Holt's  usual  teammate 
Ralph  Graves— are  well  played  and  the 
Dhysical  contrast  between  the  two  men 
Tdecidedly  effective  Young  Mr_Crom- 
well,  not  seen  In  films  smce  Tol  abie 
David."  shows  once  again  a  quality  ol 
appealing  boyishness  an  ingenuousness 
which  is  not  forced,  but  ^vinch  none  the 
^ss  is  going  to  hmit  him  in  his  future 
narts  For  his  own  advantage,  he  will 
do  well  to  recall  that  Richard  Barthel- 
mess    was    not    afraid   to    ^ow  up. 

ill.  1-1.  ri. 
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Friends  and  Lovers"  i 

n   lU-talkiiis  screen  drama  adapted  by 


A 

Jane  --     .  ,  , 

!i?eRed' bv'vfotor  sJ^>e?uin^er ".^nd  presented  [ 

A  va  Sansiito  ........  Slrolieira 

y."''"^'-  .     LaiH-ence  Olivier 

^'•^-^/v^   *    ..  Hush  Herbert, 

McNeills    Frederick  Kern 

f"']--  Alice  .  .  .  . Blanchp  Fredervci 

Lad.v  Alice    VauKn  L'raneH 

Ivantioit   . .   • '  •  •  ' 


When  Victor  Schertzinger  set  out  to 
dii-ect  "'FYierds  and  Lovers,"  current 
screeL  attraction  at  the  Keith-Boston 
Theatre:  he  found  himself,  prodded  wUh 
— the  like  of  which  ^^ould  dc 


inough  to  gladden  the  soul  oi  me  mi»i. 
[reedy.  Included  among  the  players 
were  Adolohe  Menjou.  Eric  von  Stro- 
heim  Lilv  Damita.  Laurence  Olivier, 
Hugli  Herbert  and  Frederic  Kerr.  Sure- 
ly for  actors  such  as  these  it  might  have 
ibsen  thought  an  easy  matter  to  provide 
la  sound,  interesting  story.  Either 
Maurice  de  Kobra's  novel,  "The  Sphinx 
Has  Spoken,"  was  not  good  picture  ma- 
terial or  else  it  was  sinfully  mishan- 
dled during  its  journey  from  the  print- 
ed page,  to  the  screen.  As  it  stands 
now  the  plot,  meaty  enough  for  sev- 
eral pictures,  is  so  confused  and  illogical 
as  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  most 
skillful  actor.  For  the  most  part,  the 
settings  and  costumes  are  of  the  most 
elaborate,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
scenes  which  possess  real  pictorial  val- 
ue, notably  the  one  in  which  a  troop  of 
English  cavalry  assembles  for  a  night 
raid.  ,  j 

Capt.  Roberts,  on  leave  in  London, 
falls  in  love  with  Alva  Sangrito,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Victor  Sangrito.  who 
collects  expensive  porcelain  and  black- 
mails his  wife's  lovers.  Alva  does  not 
love  Victor  but  he  possesses  such  a 
hold  on  her  gratitude  that  she  must 
obey  him.  Roberts  is  vicumized.  but 
finds  that  he  still  loves  Alva,  and  she 
cares  deeply  for  him.  Back  with  his 
company  in  India,  Roberts  is  joined  by 
Lt.  Nichols,  a  handsome  youth  to  whom 
he  is  deeply  attached.  It  appears  al- 
most at  once  that  Roberts  and  Nichols 
are  both  in  love  with  Alva.  Madly 
jealous.  Roberts  yields  to  an  ugly  im- 
pulse and  sends  Nichols  on  a  perilous 
night  raid  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
killed,  but  his  better  nature  prompts 
him  to  save  the  boy's  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own.  Both  of  them  then  for- 
swear Alva's  blandishments  and  burn 
her  picture  and  letters.  Back  in  Eng- 
land, they  meet  her  again,  now  be- 
trothed to  a  French  count  after  a  con- 
venient servant  has  killed  Sangrito. 
Forgetting  their  oaths,  both  Roberts 
and  Nichols  are  still  in  love  with  her, 
a  situation  which  before  long  forces 
Alva  to  declare  herself.  She  loves  Rob- 
erts, but  after  a  showdown  in  the 
course  of  which  Nichols  tries  to  kill  him, 
shft  leaves  the  honsp     Nichols,  realiz- 
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.g  the  hopelessness  of  his  passion, 
dends  Roberts  after  her. 

The  principal  characters,  all  save 
Sangiito,  are  so  Ill-defined  that  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  regard  them.  Rob- 
erts, for  instance.  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
hero,  but  his  behavior  toward  Nichols 
is  pretty  dastardly,  while  his  smug  ac- 
ceptance of  the  boy's  gratitude  for  sav- 
ing him  is  little  better.  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  totally  un-English  in  appearance 
and  manner,  plays  the  part  as  it  is 
written,  making  little  effort  to  explain 
it  to  the  audience,  or,  apparently,  to 
himself.  Lily  Damita,  thrust  into  the 
background  for  much  of  the  film.  Is 
beautifully  dressed  and  given  to  smoul- 
dering glances  and  complicated  emo- 
tions. Into  the  role  of  Sangrito,  Eric 
von  Stroheim  injects  so  powerful  a 
feeling  of  venomous  evil  that  he  well- 
nigh  shatters  the  superficial  atmos- 
phere of  the  plot.  The  reasonably  sym-  ■ 
pathetic,  understandable  role  of  Nichols  i 
serves  to  introduce  a  new  English  ac- 
tor, Laurence  Olivier.  He  makes  a  suc- 
cessful debut  and  proves  himself  pos- 
sessed of  many  valuable  attributes;  he  is 
young  and  handsome,  has  an  agreeable 
voice,  a  pleasing  manner,  and  consid- 
erable acting  ability,  and  beai-s  a  de- 
cided resemblance  to  Ronald  Colman. 
Prom  this  first  appearance  he  would 
seem  to  be  promising  screen  material. 

E.  L.  H. 


The  unnamed  actress  who  appeared  as 
the  school  te.  cher  in  an  early  scene  was 
amusing  enough  to  deserve  a  line  in  the 
cast.  W.  E.  G. 


FENWAY— MODERN 
1  ''Penrod  and  Sam" 


.,i^..«>.        •■■•-FINB -ARTS' 
"Jean  de  la  Lune" 

An  all-talking  French  screen  comedy 
adapted  from  the  play  of  ths  sa.me 
name  by  Marcel  Achard,  first  produced 
at  the  Champs  Elysees  Tfcteatre,  Poris, 
on  April, 16,  1929;  directed  by  Jean 
Choux  and  presented  by  Tobis  With  the 
following  cast; 

,Tef  ;  Rene  Lefebvie 

Mai-oeliue  ^  .Madaline  Ri-iiaiirt 

Clo-CIo  Mirhpl  Simon 

Richard  Constant  Remy 

Here  is  another  French  film,  '-'Jean 
de  la  Lune,"  an  odd  but  interesting 
comedy  drama,  this  time  without  music. 
It  has  been  devised  from  a  highly  suc- 
cessful play  which  had  its  first  pro- 
duction in  Paris  two  years  ago,  and  its 
current  showing  at  the  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
tre marks  its  initial  exhibition  in  this 
country.  The  story  is  very  French,  but 
while  it  often  seems  a  bit  .involved  it 
is  played  throughout  with  sufficient 
simplicity  to  make  the  emotions  of  the 
characters,  if  not  always  their  motives, 
easily  understood.  Were  it  not  for  the 
insistence  of  the  slightly  modernistic 
furniture  that  the  whole  affair  is  strict- 
ly up  to  date,  "Jean  de  la  Lune"  might 
rank  as  a  fairy  story,  for  it  ends  in 
something  pretty  close  to  a  miracle.  The 
production  has  been  well  directed  by 
Jean  Choux,  who  has  more  of  an  eye 
for  uncommon  camera  angles  than  for 


ture  ir.>:  i::-  -  '.^  inn  of  spring,  or  even 
of  late  summer.  Sometimes  the  early 
bird  cannot  sing  as  hypnotically  as  its 
tardier  rival.  These  conclusions  seem 
justified  after  a  neutral  sui-vey  of  two 
performances  within  eight  evenings  of 
"The  Mikado,"  that  most  popular,  and 
most  abused,  of  the  series  of  operettas 
which  emanated  from  the  happUy  fused 
pens  of  two  of  England's  most  famous 
collaborators.  It  could  be  chronicled 
that  the  first  exhibit  seemed  perfunc- 
tory blatant,  laboriously  comic;  set  by 
a  journeyman  musical  conductor  at  a 
tempo  at  odds  with  the  composers  di- 
rections and  unfair  to  those  asking  to 
sing  to  it.  That  of  last  evenmg,  which 
attracted  a  full  house  to  the  Colonial, 
was  emphatically  more  in  the  tradition. 

Mr  Aborn,  a  conservative  rather 
than  a  radical  in  his  methods,  holds 
with  thousands  of  worshippers  that  two 


PLvmoulh  THeal?S  wllh  the  lollowinsr  caul:  r 

'  Dclaney   Ralph  W.  Ch»mhe! 

Mrs.  Dclaney   Ellen  Hn 

Preston   Frederick  A.  Sulliva 

His  secretary   Musa  UltI 

Graham   Georsre  rnwc  l 

Stewart   lack  Beniini 

Riley   'Williara  Bonnlli 

Mrs.  Evans   ,.Ncll  Hariisni 

Police  officer   James  Wrici. 

Maybclle  JoncB   Jeane  Won  ! 

Judge  .Mcliierney   Kirk  Br-iv. 

Rossnian   Tames  Barn  : 

J'lemon'.  Clyde  Frank  li 

Jim   Frank 

Callahan   Charles  Harris' 

Judge  Hunter   George  Farn 

Ketchani   Georjre  Pii  ' 

Mrs.  Compton   Kalhryn  Cm 

Dr.  HaiTis   Thomas  A.  Graven 

Fravcrs   Robert  AlU  n 

Governor   Ralph  Morenoii^ 

Any  play  that  is  confessedly  a  case 
of  special  pleading,  as  is  undoubted)} 
true  of  "Precedent,"  which  opened 
'.ast  evening  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre, 
is  under  a  handicap  from  the  start. 
The  author  must  make  his  appeal 
oric -sided;  he  must  endeavor  to  show 
tl.at  every  one  not  in  agreement  with 


Beaudine  and  presented  by  First  National 
Pictures.   Inc..   with  the  followin?  cast: 

Penrod  Schofield  Leon  Janney 

Sam  Williams  Junior  Coshlan 

Mr.  S<hofield  Malt  Moore 

Mrs.  Schofield  Dorothy  Peterson 

Mars.iTet  Schofield  Helen  Beaudine 

Mr.   Bassctt  Johnny  Arttnir 

Mrs.  Bassctt  Zasu  Pitts 

Georffic  Bassett  : . . .  Billie  Lord 

Rodnev  Bitts  '.  Nrster  .\hcr 

Mr,  Bitis  Charles  St  kien 

Marjorie  Jones  Martucriie  .M.irqnis 

Herman  James  Roh  nsoi. 

Verntan  ...   Robert  DandridKc 

Baby  Kensdale  Betty  Graham 

Duke,  the  dos  Cameo 


•  Penrod  and  Sam."  a  screen  comedy  based  I  the  fluidity  of  motion  SO  excellently  de- 
...1  a  story  by  Booth  Tarkine-ton  with  dialog^uc,;  velooed  bV  Rene  Clair 

by   Waldemar  Youn?:   toected^  by   William  ,     ^^1^^^  an  idealistic  youth  christened  by 

his  frientis  "Moon-dreaming  John"  or 
"Jean  de  la  Lune,"  has  two  passions: 
one  to  create  a  new  flower  and  the 
other  to  win  the  love  of  Marceline,  belle  ] 
amie  of  Richard,  a  close  friend.  Rich-  | 
ard's  discovery  of  Marceline's  continual  ( 
infidelities  annoys  him  to  the  point  of  i 
giving  her  up  for  good,  and  Jef.  much  ( 
to  her  surprise,  asks  her  to  marry  him. ! 
Marceline  accepts  him,  but  Jef  soon) 
finds  that  he  must  also  consent  to  hav-; 


Children,  when  observing  others  at 
play,  are  likely  to  be  more  observant  if 
less  critical  than  their  elders.  As  they 
sit  through  the  Beaudine  conception  of 
Booth  TJarkington's  story  of  juvenile  life 
in  a  small  town— and  every  boy  and 
girl  should  try  to  see  it — they  doubtless 
will  discover  much  which  to  them  seems 
iTue  to  life  but  which  to  colder  and 
more  calculating  intellects  will  seem 
artificial,  particularly  with  "Skippy"  in 
mind.  About  "Skippy"  there  was  some- 
thing very  close  to  genuine  emotional 
appeal,  whereas  "Penrod  and  Sam,"  for 
all  its  brave  assumption  of  spontaneity 
and  for  all  its  commendable  acting  both 
by  junior  and  senior  members  of  the 
long  cast,  leaves  an  impression  that  the 
iext  was  followed  to  the  letter  but  that 
inspiration  had  eluded  the  players.  So  j 
much  for  inevitable  comparisons.  "Pen- 
rod  and  Sam,"  as  light  and  amusing  i 
entertainment,  still  is  to  be  recom-  i 
mended.  ,  ,  1 

The  picture  is  actually  a  tabloid  seri- 
al in  that  ,it  depicts  various  detached  in- 
I  cidents  in  the  home,  school  and  play- 
ground days  of  Penrod  Schofield  and  his 
companions.  Penrod,  mischievous,  in- 
I  ventive  and  easily  roused  'x>  truculence, 
is  the  leader  in  boyish  pranks,  the  head 
of  a  secret  order,  "In-Or-In,"  which 
Penrod,  when  pressed,  translates  as  the 
"Independent  Order  of  Infidelity."  M^eet- 
ings  arc  held  in  a  shaok  on  a  vacant 
lot  owned  by  Penrods  father.  Here 
they  initiate  Georgie  Bassett,  a  mother's 
boy  detested  by  the  juvenile  community. 
They  do  it  so  thoroughly  that  Georgie 
is  compelled  to  appear  at  Baby  Rens- 
QSle's  birthday  party  with  what  once 
was  known  as  a  "pineapple  clip." 
Parental  punishment  is  doled  out  to 
Penrod  and  Sam,  as  the  ringleaders  in 
this  indignity.  Other  episodes  touch  on 
the  fight  between  Penrod  and  Sam  over 
Marjorie  Jones  which  breaks  up  the 
birthday  party:  on  the  death  of  Penrod's 
faithful  dog,  Duke;  on  the  rivalry  be- 
tv.'cen  Rodney  Bitts  and  the  gang  when 
Rodney's  father  buys  the  vacant  lot; 
and  on  the  truce  when  Mr.  Schofield 
buys  back  the  land,  at  an  advance  in 
price,  and  the  boys  initiate  Rodney, 
starting  with  the  terrifying  edict,  "The 
time  has  come:  bend  over!"  'What  hap- 
pens thereafter  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Among  the  youngsters.  Billie  Lord  had 
the  most  tTj'ing  role  as  Georgie  Bassett, 
the  goggle-eyed,  prim-voiced  "sissy,"  as 
Penrod  contemptuously  described  him. 
Junior  Coghlan  was  splendid   as  the 
freckle-faced  lad  who  said   little  but 
J  thought  straight.  Master  Janney  seemed 
self-conscicits.    He  carried  off  the  more 
I  boisterous  scenes  well  enough  but  could 
I  not  quite  succeed  in  plumbing  emotional 
i  depths  in  gri?f  at  Duke's  sudden  pass- 
ing.   The  two  Negro  boys,  Herman  and 
I  'Verman.  have  little  to  say  in  the  pic- 
ture.   Mr.  Moore  was  exc3llent  as  Mr. 
Schofield.  Zasu  Pitts  was  comical  as 
Gaorgie's  fussing  miothcr,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
rion  Rave  acidulous  verity  to  Mr  Bitts. 


ing  Marceline's  brother,  Clo-Clo,  d 
strange  youth,  half-idiot,  half  musiciad 
and  wholly  unattractive,  live  with  them.) 
With  remarkable  sweetness  and  amiabil- 
ity, Jef  suffers  the  presence  of  Clo-Clo, 
who  adds  to  the  sin  of  his  boorish  be- 
havior a  little  habit  of  assisting  Mar- 
celine with  her  amours.  Jef  loves  her| 
deeply,  trusts  her  implicitly  and  offers 
her  every  sort  of  kindness  and  consid- 
eration. Finally  Marceline  comes  across! 
a  young  man  who  is  not  willing  toj 
share  her  with  anyone,  not  even  her, 
husband,  and  insists  that  she  run  away.i 
This  she  does,  leaving  Clo-Clo,  nowl 
completely  disgusted  with  her,  to  break 
the  news  to  Jef.  Clo-CIo's  stumbling 
attempts  at  an  explanation  are  met| 
with  gentle  disbelief,  for  Jef  still  trusts 
his  wife.  Meantime,  Marceline  has  a, 
revulsion  of  feeling,  sees  herself  as  she 
really  is,  leaves  her  lover  and  returnsj 
to  Jef  for  good,  telling  him  that  he  has 
created  a  greater  miracle  than  a  new  I 
:  flower  for  he  has  made  a  new  woman,  f 
i  a  good  woman,  out  of  her  through  his  i 
great  love. 

The  picture  really  belongs  to  Rene 
Lefebvre.  though  the  other  players  are 
all  satisfactory  for  their  roles.  He, 
however,  is  more  than  that,  for  he 
brings  to  a  difficult  part  a  serenity  and 
a  sweetness  of  character  that  are  never 
merely  saccharine.  If  it  seems  hard 
to  believe  that  anyone  could  be  so  blind- 
ly trusting,  and  so  forgiving,  without  a 
taint  of  self-righteousness,  he  is  in- 
variably convincing,  none  the  less.  Mad- 
aline Renaud,  in  the  ungrateful  role  of 
Marceline,  plays  with  excellent  under- 
standing. Not  strictly  pretty,  she  dis- 
,  plays  unusual  intelligence  in  her  act- 
'ing  and  depicts  the  girl's  gradual 
change  of  heart  with  considerable  con- 
iviction.  The  grotesque  role  of  Clo-Clo, 
a  character  who  would  have  a  rather 
ugly  title  in  English,  Michel  Simon  un- 
.dertakes,  and  makes  full  use  of  such 
tricks  as  an  astonishing  black  wig, 
queer  teeth,  halting  speech,  shambling 
gait  and  half-open  mouth  to  gam  his 
comic  effects.  His  humor,  however,  is 
not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  variety. 

E.  L.  H. 


"The  Mikado" 


COLONIAL 


•  The  Mikado."  comic  operetta  in  two  acts, 
written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  bv  Ar- 
thur Sullivan:  first  produced  at  the  Sa\oy 
Theatre.  London.  March  14.  iss..:  rewaiM 
revived  here  and  abroad,  and  most  recently 
by  the  Civic  Lipbl  Opera  company,  undei 
dire.-lion  <d  Mil'on  Aborn  at  Eilansei  s 
Theatre.  New  York.  May  4.  >;<^f/°^?;?^ 
bv  this  oriranization  at  the  (  olonial  iheatre 
last  evenlns  with  the  lolknxinp  cast: 
The  Mikado  ol  Japan. .  ^. .  W  ilhani  Danfortb 

Kanki-Poo   Howard  Marsh 

Kolici    .V.  .        Frank  Moulan 

Pooh-Bah  H.-rbt-n  Waterons 

Pish-Tnsh   .V  len    Wal  >loU3 

ynn,-Yum.   Hi.i  Ko.vke 

Pitli-'sing       .   Ethel  (  larU 

Peen-Bo   '  '.      ........  ..Eleanor  Gilniore 

Kalisha.;';..'.'  ...Vera  Kosa 

Not  slwav.<;  does  tfte  early  bird  cap- 


with  thousands  of  ^'"f  p^^Pf// h.m  Ts  not  onl7  against  Wm  bur^ 
laws  govern  all  Productions  of  t^^;^"' ^1  also  against  him  because  his  opinion.s 
of    Gilbert   and    Sullivan      "I^^  aro  false  and  unjust.    With  regard 

beauty  of  the  music  must  be  lovmgiy    ,    ,   ,    ,  . 

interpreted  by  a  competent  and  de- 
cently balanced  orchestra;  every  nuance 
and  every  point  of  wit  or  s-entiment 
which  an  instrument  can  emphasize 
must  be  so  stressed.  Secondly  the 
singers  must  be  no  mere  balladists, 
mumbling  their  words,  ignoring  diction 
for  a  favorite  top  not«.  Each  and  every 
line  of  Gilbert's  lyrics  is  worth  Its 
weight  in  gold.  No  prima  donna  or 
baslo  profundo  or  smirking  comedian 
may  rightfully  conceal  its  full  value 
consider  that  breathless  patter  song  for 
'  Pooh-Bah,  Pish-Tush  and  Nanki-Poo. 
To  sit  in  solemn  sUence  in  a  dull, 

dark  dock, 
In  a  pestilential  prison  with  a  life- 
long lock. 
Awaiting  the  sensation  of  a  sharp, 

sharp  shock. 
From  a  cheap  and  chippy  chopper 

on  a  big  black  block. 
Nothing  less  than  perfect  elocution 
can  encompass  that.  Gilbert  and 
SuUivan  singers  are  born  or  trained 
from  early  childhood.  They  are  not 
made  overnight. 

Mr   Aborn  has  given  diligent  atten 
tion  to  his  performance,  with  something 
more  than  a  casual  glance  at  his  pro- 
duction.   AS  to  stage  settings,  they  are 
con-ect  in  their  simplicity.    The  cos- 
tumes are  bright,  cheerful,  variegated, 
obviously  of  comparatively  r  ch  ma- 
terial a^  stage  gowns  go.    Those  of  the 
second  act  are  more  suggestive  of  the 
lustrous  kimonos   and  the  bniHantly 
hued  trappings  which  made  Winthrop 
Ames's   last   presentations   so  distm- 
Sed  plctorially.   As  to  last  eveninrs 
lerformance,  more  extravagant  phrases 
of  pra^e  mist  be  evoked.  Considenng 
first  the  choristers,  the  gentlemen  of 
Janan  sang  with  admirable  precision 
and  volume!  while  the  school  girls  gave 
every  token  of  tireless  trammg  in  their 
croonings.     In   short,   the  ensembles 
were  a  delightful  part  of  the  evening 
11  to  the  pfincipals,  there  was  Herbert 
Waterous,  a  truly  mountainous  Pooli- 
Bah  who  "was  born  sneering;    a  bas.so 
■  of  the  old  school,  a  living  lesson  for  an 
•  Pooh-Bahs  to  study  and  to  emulate 
There  was  William  Danforth.  whose 
leering  Mikado,  of  grotesque  mien  and 
manracaVlaugh,  atones  for  a  deplorable 
tendency  to  mug  by  fascmating  delivery 
of  his  lines.   There  was  Frank  Moulan 
whose  stage  years  rio  man  knoweth,  yet 
who  capers  is  nimbly  as  a  first-season 
:  clown   who  makes  Ko-Ko  a  shrewdly 
I  comic  tailor  elevated  to  the  troubled 
'  Xe  of  lord  high  executioner.  "There 
Howard  Marsh,  a  latter-day  tenor 
who  by  intelligence,  talent  and  voice 
now    fits   himself  .nonchalantly  into 
Nanki-Poo's  silken  trunks  and  sings  as 
.liouidlv   as  if  come  straight  out  oi 
the  savoy  or  the  Royale.    There  is 
Vera    Ross,    whose   vibrant   contral  o 
Slates  uglv  Katisha's  laments  into 
s^J^  hing  poignantly   appealing  Of 
thf  otherl  Allen  Waterous,  son  of  Her- 
bert   is  a  dignified  Pish-Ta=h.  The 
nhree  little  maids"  are  attractive  yet 
not  truthfully  to  be  c  assed  with  their 
male  associates  in  the  important  matter 

"'Mr^Hurley   conducted,    wisely  re- 
straining his  band  both  as  to  volume 
'and   pa'ce!^  yielding   ground  wherever 
soloist,  trio  or  quartet  needed  it-  The 
audience  was  composite,  many  of  the 
younger  generation,  as  miany  more  of 
their  adults;  the  one  eager  lor  ^u^^ 
novelty  in  the  theatre  as  pure  me  ody 
and  clean  humors  can  supply:  the  other 
contemplating     past     memories  and 
Vmresent  delights  as  precious  gifts  from 
f  ?h?g^s    Not  since  "Show  Boat,"  when 
^Vi."01e  Man  River"  rolled  sonorously  to 
the  rafters  to  echoing  applause  from 
'  below,  has  the  colonial  resounded  to 
[  ■ '  such  jovous  plaudits.    It  was  a  mel- 
i     lowed '  performance  of  an  imperishable 
:     operetta.  W.  E.  O. 


i 


to  "Precedent"  this  seems  to  be  moiv 
or  less  what  the  dramatist.  Mr.  I.  J. 
Golden,  set  out  to  do.  Mr.  6olden  i.'^ 
a  lawyer  whose  wrath  against  'what 
he  believes. to  be  the  unjust  convic- 
tion  of  Thomas  Mooney  for  the  bomb  i 
outrages  in  San  Francisco  15  years 
aco  prompted  him  temporarily  to  de- 
sert the  bar  and  enter  the  theatre  to 
'  v.a&e  the  battle  anew.    What  is  the 
result?    The  spectator  beholds  a  sents 
of  brief  scenes  in  which  perjured  tes-  , 
timony  establishes  a  case  against  an 
innocent    man— testimony   -which,  as 
presented  on  the  stage  could  have  been 
torn  down  by  any  half-way  competent 
lawver.    He  also  perceives  that  tl:ie 
protf.gonist  of  the  drama,  who  should 
have  been  a  figure  to  inspire  pity  and 
a  lighteous  wrath,  is  thrust  into  the 
background  while    the    battle  rages 
around  him.    Finally,  he  sees  the  case 
against  this  man  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  whose  specious  mouthings,  whose 
\cntable  smoke  screen  of  oratory  might 
deceive  a  not  very  intelligent  jury,  not 
a  man  capable  of  holding  office  as 
Governor.     This  prosecuting  attorney, 
in  fact,  becomes  so  much  the  villain  of 
the  piece  that  an  audience  appreciative 
of  his  acting,  not  of  his  logic,  hissed 
him  heartily  on  his  final  appearance. 

Briefly  toid,  the  plot  shows  the  means 
by  which  Thomas  Dclaney,  a  labor  or- 
ganizer in  a  far  Western  city,  is  framed 
for  a  bomb  outrage  in  which  he  is 
conclusively  proved  to  have  had  no 
part    His  refusal  to  compromise  had 
won  him  the  hatred  of  a  powerful  street 
railway  organization,  and  that  organ- 
ization secured  the  co-operiation  of  the 
district  attorney  Riley.  Riley,  by  means 
of  bribery  and  threats,  secures  false 
testimony  which  brings  Delaney  the 
death  sejjience.  Fremont,  editor  of  an 
influential   newspaper,   and  Callahan, 
the  defense  attorney,  obtain  the  help 
of  Judge  Mclnemey,  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  death  sentence,  by  produc- 
ing conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  un- 
reliability of  the  state's  witnesses.  They 
go  to  the  governor  and  plead  for  a 
pardon,  but  he,  torn  between  the  neces- 
sity of  upholdhig  the  law  and  the  force 
of  the  new  evidence,  merely  commutes 
Delaney's  sentence  to  life  imprison- 
ment. .  i.    ,  11 
The  theatre  has  been  used  to  try  an 
sorts  of  imaginary  cases,  but  here  1.5 
a  real  one,  for  Thomas  Mooney— thinly 
disguised  in  the  play  as  Delaney— is 
still  alive  and  still  in  prison  after  15 
years.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  mto 
a  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  that  debatable  case:  the  question  is 
concerning  the  merits  of  "Precedent 
as  a  play.  It  is  interesting,  it  is  novel, 
it  is  written  with  a  deal  of  serious  in- 
dignation.'  but  it  still  remains  more  a 
matter  of  the  law  courts  than  th. 
theatre,  and  its  interpretation  of  the 
processes  of  law  can  be  questioned  eveni 
by  those  outside  the  profession  Tie 
acting  is  strong,  salty,  appropriate  to 
?he  mood  of  the  play,  the  best  worW 
befng  done  by  William  Bonelh  as  the 
unctuous,  slippery  Riley  Kn-k  Brown  a. 
the  gentlemanly,  upright,  deeply  per 
tu?bed  Judge  Mclnerney,  Clyde  Frank- 
to  as  the    indignant    Fremont  and 
'  Jeane  Woods  as  a  matter-of-fact  wo-; 
!  man  of  the  streets.  Ralph  Chambers 
Delaney,  had  little  to  do  but  look 
resigned,  and  did  that  admn-ably.  'Th'; 
autonce  was  interested,  en|  puz^ed. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
"Precedent" 

•■Precedent."  a  drama  in  «  pr/'lnS'ig-  .^'^  ! 
1ions._  Inc  .   iwwbicpri    l».t   RvemnK  .^t _  the 


MAJESTIC  ^ 

a    "symphony       ..Wije,  J^fJ.f.!  p?.?gons  and 

S-VrbrJ^iferrV^f llW^S  Vajaida, 

JS;:»-a<^5^r^nl^nt''is3r.p.ied  by 
Pike  Davis's  Continental  orchestra. 

Mr.  Leslie's  latest  theatrical  concoc- 
tion is  certainly  not  a  musical  comedy, 
probable  not  a  revue,  and  just  misses 
being  a  concert.  Whatever  it  is.  how- 
ever   "Rhapsody  In  Black"  might  ly 


,1    all    .   ,:i.rniT  .  : 

\ealie  In-st  uleht  wi.  -  very 

,t  and  stood  three  ai  p  ai 

e  rcBr.  Tho  show  conu  ,  i ,,  iirar  tn 
Ing  IliP  quintfvssr'iirc  of  what  is  best 
Nep"o  sinking  and  dancing.  It  you 
n't  like  blues  and  angular  strutting, 
u  won't  like  "Rhapsody  In  Black"; 
t  if  vou  do,  you  ll  eat  it  up.  The  or- 
cstra'l  background  l.s  literally  just 
at,  for  Mr.  Davis's  orche.stra  remains 
the  .stage  throughout  the  perform- 
,ce  and  Its  muted  cornets  and  wailing 
xopliones  .supply  the  proper  indigo  at- 
ssphove.  Cecil  Mack's  choir  docs  the 
scmble  singing.  It  sings  a  few  of  the 
ual  .spirituals  and  for  a  while  one  has 
emories  of  the  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
p  singers.  But  its  most  effective  work 
?t  night  was  its  collaboration  with  tlie 
chcstra  and  Joseph  Steel  at  the  piano 
Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  In  Blue."  In 
Is  the  company  really  created  an  illu- 
)n,  and  the  finely  wrought  mixture  of 
ass,  strings  aitd  Negro  voices  lifted 
e  performajice  almost  into  operatic 
alms. 

But  the  audience,  we  fear,  would  have 
;ed  more  dancing.  There  is  no  chorus 
the  Broadway  sense  of  the  word.  All 
e  hoofing  is  done  by  a  half  a  dozen 
the  principals.  The  first  two  or  tiiree 
enes  went  well  enough — the  crowd 
is  readv  to  cheer  anything — but  the 
arp  thunder  of  true  enthusiasm  did 
t  fall  until  the  Berry  brothers,  young 
.d  very  brown,  whirled  their  way 
;oss  the  stage  in  a  frenzy  of  musical 
robatlcs.  And  those  who  like  their 
ncing  hot,  were  bountifully  treated  by 
ssie  Dudley  whose  legs,  hips,  arms 
id  everything  vibrated  feverishly  in 
e  best  jungle  manner. 
We  come  to  Miss  Walter'.  '^Vlthout 
T,  the  show  w-ould  hardly  b^.  It  is 
who  provides  the  little  character 
idles  which  are  spice  between  the 
ick  layers  of  vocal  and  orchestral 
apsodies.  A  chanteuse.  she  sings  blues 
th  the  best  of  her  race,  Theie  Js_J±l''^ 

auntlng  pathos,  the  slightly  blurred 
gatos,  the  misplaced  accent,  and  the  ' 
idden  change  of  tempo.  As  a  diseuse,  ] 
lie  is  far  better  than  the  rest  of  her 
iOe,  Her  portrait  of  the  colored  scrub-  1 
idy  last  night  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
itlon  to  Ruth  Draper's  gallery.  We 
mpathize  with  her  disgust  at  men's 
nderwear  which  has  become  so  femi- 
ine  that  you  really  can't  be  sure  of  its 
smjntil  vou  see  it  on  somebody. 
TOere  should  also  be  mention  of  Val- 
id&'s  singing  of  "St.  Louis  Infirmary," 
nd  of  the  Misses  Andrews  and  Ug- 
ams's  beautifully  severe  and  solemn 
endition  of  "EUi,  Eili,"  a  hymn  which, 
i^Busly  enough,  did  not  seem  entirely 
lUt  of  place.  A  New  York  critic  called 
he  show  a  Negro  "Chauve-Souris." 
niat  is  about  the  best  description  we 
:an  think  of.  L-  W.,  Jr, 
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TREMONT  THEATRE 
"ikvorce  Me,  Dear" 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE  i 

Atbvcp.  Me,  Dear,"  a  new  comedy  in  i 

 !e  acts  by  Katharine  Roberts,  staged 

b*  Antoinette  Perry.    Settings  designed,  i 
by  P,  Doold  Ackerman.    Presented  by 
Sidney  M.  Biddell  at  the  Fox  Theatre, 
ireat  Nteck,  Long  Island,  on  Sept.  19, 
.931.  The  cast  last  night: 

.Mar.v  Adams   Fraiijesca  Brumns 

hpfrer   Robert  Vivian 

leoffi-py  LawV'eiioe  ■  ,  "'<;'''S„I;!"f; 

•cronifa  Vare  ■  ^''o'C' 

Eleanor  Lawrence  Anne  Sii  heiUrd 

Kenneth  Gardner  r,.  P.  Huntley.  Ji- 

Peter  Vare  ResinaM  Mafon 

Utirste   .\n(1ree  CorUay 

MUpre  Guirue'...-  (Sustavc  Rollaml 

When  this  comedy  was  brought  out 
Great  Neck,  the  part  of  'Veronica 
:\ras  played  by  Lillian  Foster.  She  was 
[announced  as  leading  woman  for  the 
■performance  at  the  Tremont  last  week 
Monday.  This  performance  did  not  take 
iplace,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  disagree- 
as  ment  between  her  and  the  manager, 
terhaps  the  reviewers  benefited  by  her 
absence,  for  however  capable  an  actress 
she  may  be,  they  remem'oered  that  when 
a  London  critic  so  far  forgot  himself  as 
to  comment  harshly  on  the  quality  of 
her  voice,  she  revenged  herself,  accord- 
ing to  report,  by  slapping  his  face,  not , 
once  but  several  times,  .  . 

Considering  the  fact  that  Miss  Kern- 
ing had  only  a  few  days  to  learn  'Ver- 
onica's lines  and  rehearse  the  "business 
with  the  company,  she  gave  a  portrayal 
of  character  so  excellent  that  any  apol- 
ogy would  be  impertinent.  The  play 
|moved  briskly  and  in  a  most  spuited 
manner. 

The  comedy  itself  is  light  and  amus- 
ing. Veronica  is  bored  by  her  husband, 
lalthough  he  is  always  the  same,  cheer- 
ful, generous,  a  model  husband.  His 
ihabit  of  finishing  her  sentences,  antici- 
pating her  final  words,  vexes  her.  She 
has  been  reading  about  free  love,  the 
monotony  of  marriage.  She  must  be 
divorced;  not  that  she  wishes  to  wed 
I  again,  yet  Kenneth  Gardner  is  a  de- 
sirable young  man.  She  sees  in  him  an 
ideal  lover.  If  her  husband  would  give 
her  h?lf  his  large  fortune,  nossibly 
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three  thirds,  a.s  alimony,  besklos  his  | 
well-appointed  city  house,  hLs  country- 
place  in  France,  and  an  income  lu 
addition  she  could  be  happy  In  SpaUi 
or  on  the  Riviera.  Kenneth  knows 
nothing  of  her  plan.  When  she  woos 
him  artfullv,  he  Is  dull  and  undemon- 
strative. She  calls  in  the  aid  of  her 
uncle  Geoffrey,  who,  shocked  at  first, 
consents  to  see  a  lawyer. 

Her  husband  thinks    she  Is  Joking, 
when  .she  calmly  announces  her  inten- 
tion. He  rages  for  a  time,  and  roars  at 
last,  "Get  your  divorce."  Kenneth,  she 
and  her  sister,  who  is  in  love  with  Ken- 
neth, are  seen  in  Paris.  The  divorce  will 
be  granted  in  spite  of  Aunt  Eleanor's 
strenuous  objection.  The  couple  are  to 
be  married  the  next  day.  Who  turns  up 
but  the  husband.  Veronica  is  so  de- 
lighted that  she  Invites  him  to  dinner 
and  asks  him  to  occupy  the  guest  room. 
Kenneth  is    naturally  jealous.  Aunt 
Eleanor  thinks  that  the  house  reeks 
with  immorality.  Sister  scolds.  Veronica 
cannot  stand  Kenneth's  jealous  behavi- 
or The  husband  is  as  balmy  as  a  June 
day.  He  wishes  the  couple  every  happi- 
ness. In  the  last  act  Veronica,  irresis- 
tible In  bedroom  pajamas,  is  alarmed 
when  she  heai's  the  divorce  is  granted. 
Her  Peter  has  surely  been  captured  by 
some  designing  creature.  Veronica  uses 
all  her  wiles  to  win  him  back.  It  is  easy 
1  to  see  the  ending— it  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  second  act.  Peter  will  have  again 
his    "delightful    playmate'     and  his 
"flop"  of  a  wife.  Sister  will  have  hei 
!  Kenneth.  The  curtain  goes  down  with 
Peter  madly  embracing  Veronica,  who 
exclaims  that  he  has  put  he?  in  a  com- 
1  promising  position.  .  , 

'  a  light,  frivolous  play,  but  the  com- 
nAnv  made  it  most  entertaining.  Miss 
Heming  portrayed  the  silly,  irresponsi- 
ble, seductive -wife  to  tlie  life.  A  woman 
light-headed,  unappreclatlve  of  maniy 
worth,  eager  for  what  she  regards  as 
happiness,  not  restrained  by  the  con- 
ventions; with  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
true  love  or  money,  extravagant  even 
in  her  longings,  romantic  in  a  way.  bo 
that  when  she  raved  about  a  Spanisn 
garden,  she  resented  Kenneth's  saying: 
"Fleas  "  Miss  Heming's  portrayal  was 
noteworthy  for  its  spirit  in  the  vein  of 
genuine  comedy. 

Her  support  was  worthy  of  her.  Miss  | 
Sutherland,  flattered  by  the  pressing 
attentions  of  the  Fi-ench  lawyer,  was 
amusing  in  her  stormy  appeals  to  vei- 
onica  to  be  decent.  Miss  Bruning 
showed,  without  falling  into  sentiment- 
alism,  a  young  girl's  love  for  one  who 
she  thought  could  not  be  happy  with 
her  sister.  Mr.  Mason's  rage,  then  his 
coolness,  his  final  .surrender,  tliese  were 
shown  without  a  false  note.  Mr.  Lmg 
has  a  congenial  part,  and  Mr.  .Huntley 
was  a  manfy  if  perplexed  lover,  who 
had  reason  to  hesitate.  There  was  a 
very  large  and  hilarious  audience. 

COLONIAL 

"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  comic  opera  in 
two  acts,  with  book  and  lyrics  by  W. 
S.  Gilbert,  score  by  Arthur  Sullivan; 
produced  at  the  Oiiera  Comique,  Lon- 
don, on  May  25,  1878,  by  D'Oyly  Carte; 
first  American  production  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  Nov.  25.  1878;  New  Yoi^ 

performance,  at  the  Standard  Theatre, 
Jan  15,  1879;  revived  by  Milton  Abom 
at  Erlanger's  Theatre,  New  York,  May 
18,  1931;  performed  last  eyemntAt  the 

'  Colonial  Theatre  under  Mr.  Abom's  di- 
rection with  the  following  cast: 

Sir  .loseplj  Porter  Frank  Moulan 

Captain  Corcoran   .\llen  Waterons 

Ralph  Rarkstraw   Howard  Marsh 

DicU  Deadeve   William  Danforth 

Bill  Bohstay   Herbert  Waterous 

.Tos?phine   Ruth  Altnian 

Little  Buttei-CUD   Fay  Templeton 

Hebe   Ethel  ClarU 

Preceded  by  "Trial  by  Jury,"  satiri- 
cal operetta  in  one  act  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert and  Arthur  Sullivan;  produced  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  March 
25,  1875;  performed  July  27,  1931,  at 
Erlanger's  Theatre,  New  York,  by  the 
Civic  Light  Opera  Company  under  di- 
rection of  Milton  Aborn;  by  that  same 
organization  at  the  Colonial  last  even- 
ing, with  the  following  cast: 
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The  Learnpii  .Tndfc  Frank  Moulan 

Foreman  o£  the  Jury.'  Herbert  VFaterous 

Defendant   Howard  Marsh 

J-ouiisel    Allen  Wateroii5 

t'sher   William  Danforlii 

Plaintiff    .  .  .  .'  Ruth  .\ltnian 

Some  Will  say  that  this  sprightly  bit 
of  burlesque  of  olden-time  British  law- 
courts  was  the  important  feature  of 
the  evening.  Others  -will  contend  that 
it  was  the  appearance  of  Fay  Temple- 
ton,  her  first  since  1926,  as  Little  But- 
tercup in  "Pinafore."  Let  us  l>e  all- 
embracing,  and  agree  that  both  were 
of  such  exceptional  novelty  andd  worth 
that  one  supplemented  the  other,  that 
the  two,  along  wit  other  considerations 
wich  for  the  nonce  become  secondary, 
made  for  an  evening  in  the  theatre  of 
rare  enjoyment.  An  audience  which 
filled  the  Colonial  from  roof-tree  to  or- 
chestra rail  took  keenest  delight  in  the 
proceedings,  let  there  be  no  doubt  of 
that. 

"Trial  by  Jury,"  seldom  heard  in  this 


country  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Abom, 
given  In  this  Instance  for  the  benefit 
of  two  generations,  was  performed  with 
amazing  fluency  and  zest.  Prom  the 
moment  Mr.  Danforth,  who  reminded 
us  a.stoundlngly  of  another  of  our  fa- 
vorite' comedians,  Frank  Daniels,  roared 
out  tlie  command,  "Sllctice!  Silence  in 
court!"  to  the  last  lusty  benlson  of 
the  departing  Jurors  bestowed  on  the 
learned  judge  and  his  bride-elect, 
gaiety  was  the  rule.  Here  Is  no  minia- 
ture operetta  stuffed  with  melodies. 
Rather  it  is  propelled  by  humor,  both 
of  the  chanted  word  and  of  side  play. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  three  weeks.  It  Is  of  such  mat- 
ter as  might  have  evolved  from  the 
puckish  brain  of  the  gifted  Gilbert  over 
an  inspiring  bottle  in  a  ceery  tavern. 
All  Sir  Arthur  needs  contribute  was  a 
lilting  score,  a  score  which  jingled  glee- 
fully with  the  Gilbertian  gibes.  '  The 
nearest  to  sheer  melody  might  be  "Tink- 
a-Tank,"  sung  admirably  by  Mr.  Marsh 
as  the  unabashed  defendant.  Mr.  Mou- 
lan, whose  bewigged  judge  was  a  mas- 
ter bit  of  caricature,  sang  his  one  solo 
with  easy  relish.  The  concerted  num- 
bers were  splendidly  done,  not  shouted 
merely,  but  with  modulations  of  vol- 
ume and  intelligently  approached  cli- 
maxes which  bespoke  meticulous  train- 
ing. Many  thanks,  Ivir,  Aborn,  for 
this  "Trial  by  Jury." 

Now  to  Fay  Templeton,  In  Itself  this 
revival  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  was 
worthy.  With  Miss  Templeton  in  the 
cast  the  performance  became  an  event. 
Tremtndous  applause  greeted  her  first 
entrance  as  the  bumboat  woman.  She 
was  foccSd  to  repeat  her  "Buttercup" 
song  several  times,  the  while  old  ad- 
mirers studied  the  features  and  the  en- 
hanced contours  of  this  artiste  who 
nearly  40  years  ago  was  g'^ving  unfor- 
gettable imitations  of  Fougere,  a  Pa- 
risian chanteuse  of  those  balmy  days, 
or  singing  rhapsodically  of  her  "Filipi- 
no Man."  The  expressive  eyes  are  still 
twinkling  with  that  same  michievous 
glint.  Speech  comes  as  distinctly  and 
adroitly  as  in  the  days  of  Weber  and 
iFelds  or  of  "45  Minutes  from  Broad- 
way." And  how  skilfully  last  evening 
sh^  conserved  and  controlled  her  sing- 
ing voice,  now  startling  us  with  one  of 
those  famous  low  tones,  now  soaring 
more  faintly  but  with  true  pitch  to  a 
high  note.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the 
Buttercups  who  have  gone  before, 
among  them  Laura  Joyce  Bell.  Alice 
Barnett,  or  Viola  Gillette,  achieved  a 
more  complete  characterization. 

"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  is  really  a  traves- 
ty within  a  travesty;  frankly  designated 
as  a  satire  directed  at  naval  beauroc- 
racy  and  snobbery,  it  also  might  be 
accused  of  being  a  subtly  formulated 
burlesque  on  the  conventional  Italian 
opera.    Note  the  deft,  artful  arrange- 


ment of  recitative,  aria,  and  chorus 
which  reduces  to  absurdity  the  stand- 
ardized forms  of  operatic  travail.  The 
orchestra  brings  on  Josephine,  or  Ralph, 
or  Oapt.  Corcoran  and  Sir  Joseph.  The 
prima  donna,'  who  here  is  Josephine, 
must  have  her  grand  display  piece,  and 
she  has  it  in  "The  Hours  Creep  on 
Apace"  in  the  second  act.  Indeed,  Miss 
Altman  must  have  known  of  this  leg- 
end, for,  garbed  like  Parthenia  and  ges- 
turing like  Lucia,  she  declaimed  for  all 
the  world  as  do  our  foremost  expon- 
ents of  opera. 

Mr.  Moulan,  with  his  features  of 
gray  parchment,  his  shrewdly  twink- 
ling eyes,  his  crisp  humors,  seemed  a 
more  mellowed  Sir  Joseph;  less  queru- 
lous than  of  old.  He  actually  gave  the 
old  hypocrite  distinction.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, with  his  grotesque  make-up  and 
his  stuffed  trouser-seat,  made  Dick 
Deadeye  a  ruddy  if  malignant  seaman. 
Mr.  Marsh  was  a  manly  yet  modest 
Ralph  Rackstraw,  singing  with  his  cus- 
tomary finish;  and  Mr.  Waterous  the 
elder  threw  his  superb  bass  into  "He 
Is  an  Englishman"  superbly.  The  male 
chorus  was  at  i':s  best  in  these  rollick- 
ing glees  and  roundelays,  and  the  young 
laidies  who  escorted  Sir  Joseph  were 
very  attractive  in  their  pink  and  blue 
dresses,  and  tuneful  withal.  Again 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Albert  Hurley, 
who  led  his  orchestra  skilfully  and  ef- 
fectively. W.  E.  G. 


MAJESTIC,  THEATRE 

"Tell  A.  Vision"  , 

."Tnii  A  viqion "  a  "musical  absurdity  , 
in  twi  a^s :  book'  and  lyrics  by  Roland  Tre-  • 

&";'fSJ^he"firT;time%n  any  .ta«. 
■with  the  followmff  cast: 


J?S3  K^ntraifs--"   ..Don  Barclay 

|?S^|plce„.:.\\\\\..Lawrence^~J 

l^'n%  ^'i^i:::::::::::-::- ■  -Gau  Mack 

Mr.  -vmte,  at  one  time  considered 
one  of  radio's  most  distinguished  broad- 
casters, seenxs  as  a  producer  to  have 


determined  to  present  ft  theatrical 
novelty — a  musical  comedy  totally  de- 
void of  humor.  'While  at  la«t  accounts 
he  hsu%  succeeded  in  giving  actuality  to 
this  theory,  It  is  doubtful  if  he  will  be 
able  to  find  a  ready  market  lor  his 
product.  Its  commercial  value  ia  more 
tenuous  than  the  plot,  and  what  that 
was  all  about  was  more  than  the  greater 
part  of  last  evening's  expectant  audi- 
ence was  able  to  grasp.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  hint  that  the  chief  motif  was 
satire,  aimed  loquaciously  at  radio 
studios,  at  program-selling  methods, 
and  at  least  at  one  announcer  noted 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  for  his  flowery 
If  noisy  and  sometimes  inaccurate  mi- 
crophonic descriptions  of  momentous 
events  In  the  life  of  our  nation. 

If  one  remained  constantly  alert  he 
might  Infer  that  conferences,  slogans, 
lalse  whiskers  and  a  vast  amount  of 
conversation  were  essentials  In  obtain- 
ing the  signatiure  of  one  of  two  rival 
soap  manufacturers  to  an  advertising 
contract  in  which  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision were  to  be  employed  Jointly  for 
national  exploitation  of  his  wares.  At 
stated  intervals  the  conversation  paused 
for  breath,  thus  allowing  a  score  of 
pretty  girls  none  to  expertly  trained  to 
prance  in  unhamperlng  costumes  to 
rhythms  which,  once  heard,  seemed  to 
repeat  themselves  without  shame. ,, 
There  were  many  changes  of  scene._[ 
effected  behind  an  extremely  attractive 
curtain,  both  as  to  color  and  design, 
but  tliese  scenes,  though  promising  on 
paper,  dissolved  themselves  mostly 
into  freshly  painted  backdrops  which 
failed  to  suggest  anything  In  particular. 

During  the  first  act  an  audience  of 
first-night  curiosity  waited  patiently 
for  the  smoke  of  garrulity  to  fade,  for 
the  first  glint  of  humor,  either  In  speech 
or  situation.  The  nearest  It  came  to 
satisfying  a  rapidly  vanishing  hope  was 
when  four  chorus  girls  and  boys  en- 
veloped In  bagging  which  gave  them 
shapes  of  grotesque  equtnes  cavorted 
about  the  stage  in  awkward  and  ludi- 
crous postures  while  Mr.  Barclay  sang 
lugubriously  a  ditty  entitled  "The 
Royal  Mounted."  The  second  act 
brought  audible  intolerance  if  not  open 
rebellion  in  the  form  of  derisive  cries 
and  other  imcomplimentary  demonstra- 
tions. For  by  that  time  It  was  evi- 
dent that  "Tell  A  Vision"  was  not  get- 
ting anywhere,  and  never  could,  unless 
it  be  to  some  dispassionate  storehouse. 

This  In  many  ways  seems  a  pity.  The 
stage  today  needs  support  and  en- 
couragement as  never  before  in  its  long 
service  of  entertainment.  Tliis  company 
has  numerical  strength  at  least.  Its 
principals,  led  by  Rosetta  Dtmcan  and 
Don  Barclay,  strive  almost  pathetically 
to  create  something  from  notliing. 
There  is  a  comparatively  large  orches- 
tra, led  by  the  veteran  Gus  Salzer,  to 
play  the  imlcnown  Mr.  Daly's  imin- 
spired  music.  The  settings  and  cos- 
tumes, if  not  distinctive,  at  least  are 
new  and  as  yet  unsoiled.  But  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  entire  structure  was 
Indicated  in  two  utterances:  one  by 
Miss  Dtmcan  when  she  accused  a  fel- 
low player  of  releasing  "words  that 
have  no  meaning,"  and  the  other  when 
one  of  the  chorus  girls  thus  charged 
Mr.  MacTwinee,  to  give  him  his  cast 
name, — "All  you  do  is  talk!"  That  the 
audience  possessed  a  mass  sense  of 
humor  was  indicated  by  its  Instant  ap- 
plause at  this  sally.  One  saddening 
thought  emerges  from  this  welter  and 
wasted  endeavor: — what  becomes  of  all 
the  Jobless  chorus  girls?       W.  E.  G. 


LOEW'S  STATE 

,  "Palmy  Days" 

An  all-talking  and  singing  screen 
comedy  based  on  a  story  by  Eddie 
Cantor,  Morrie  Ryskind  and  David 
Freedman;  songs  by  Con  Conrad,  Chfl 
Friend,  Eddie  Cantor,  HaiTy  Akst  and 
Benny    Davis;    continuity    by  Keene 

;  Thompson,  directed  by  Edward  Suther- 
land and  presented  by  United  Artists 
with  the  following  cast: 

'•:.i(iic  ^-imoson  Eddie  Cantor 

Mij>  Marim   Chai-lotte  Greenwood 

A.   B.    Clark. s  Spencer  Charters 

i.ian   Clark  „  Barbara  Weeks 

r.  t  ihe-Frosr  Gcorce  Raft 

■ipve  .,  Paul  Pare 

L'lii?  Moynihan  Harry  Woods 

Volando   Charles   B.  Middleloii 

Mr.  Cantor,  one  learns  from  various 
sources,  is  about  ready  to  return  to  a 
preferable  medium  of  comic  expression, 
the  stage,  under  the  aegis  of  his  old 
boss,  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  There  seems  to  be 
very  sound  reason  for  this.  In  his  first 
screen  appearance  with  "Whoopee,"  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  staged  orig- 
inal and  of  color,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  compression  action  and 
disjointed  continuity.  In  "Palmy  Days  " 
he  is  dependent  on  script  prepared  by 
himself  and  two  compatriots,  set  to  pic- 
turization  which  dispenses  with  color, 
rambles  into  divers  side  paths,  and  .s 
indubitably  labored  in  its  humors.  It 
has  been  well  directed  by  Mr.  Suther- 
land, has  been  aided  by  a  really  prodi- 
gal production  and  has  a  cast  sagaci- 
ouslv  .selected,  with  a  large  chorus  of 
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letty  girls  who  enliven  more  than  on° 
interlude  with  dances  deftly  arrang^ 
by  Busby  Berkeley.  "''-ingefl 

What  it  seems  to  lack  most  pointedly 
Th«rf  ^  °^  inventiveness. 

of  hackneyed 
speech  and  action,  relieved  only  when 
Cantor  resorts  to  the  funniest  of  hi" 
stage  routine  or  is  inspired  to  create  a 
new  and  really  ludicrous  scene,  such  as 
his  masquerade  as  a  bathing  girl  his 
frantic  perturbation  as  he  is  forced  bv 
exigent  ctrcumsUnces  and  the  i^od- 
1  dings  of  elongated  Charlotte  Greenwood 
to  take  a  shower  bath  and  then  to 
I  plunge  into  a  swimming  pool  with  a 
bevj'  of  splashing  nymphs.   Here  is  the 
Cantor  of  pop-eyed  embarrassment,  of 
.stuttering  protest,  of  comicality  which 
skirts  skilfully  the  edge  of  physical  dis- 
closures and  as  skilfully  stops  there.  In 
less  degree  he  is  amusing  in  his  scene 
with  Miss  Greenwood  when  she,  as  a 
girls'  gymnasium  instructor,  gives  him 
a  burlesque  massage  treatment  which 
reveals  Cantor  as  a  contortionist  of  no 
mean  ability. 

The  story  concerns  the  erratic  and 
ludicrous  adventures  of  Eddie  Simpson, 
first  as  clumsy  assistant  to  a  fake 
sislritualistic  medium  and  later  as  e£B- 
ciencv  eijpert  for  the  great  A.  B.  Clark 
bakery.  The  picture  in  fact  is  note- 
worthy for  its  broad  yet  effective  satire 
aimed  at  turbaned  crystal  gazers.  Eddie 
has  frequent  painful  encounters  with 
Yolando,  the  thieving  medium,  in  the 
course  of  the  picture,  though  twice  he 
bests  the  crook;  once  when  disguised  as 
a  visiting  soothsayer  he  stamps  on 
Yolando's  prostrate  form,  and  at  the 
end,  when  he  saves  $25,000  of  Clark's 
money  from  the  desperate  machinations 
of  Yolando  and  his  band.  In  these  in- 
cidents the  familiar  pursuit  tactics  of 
the  first  screen  days  are  utilized,  for 
the  most  part  amusingly. 

Miss  Greenwood,  given  all  the  dull 
lines,  plays  the  "gym"  instructor  en- 
ergetically, and  is  a  genial  foil  to  Mr. 
Cantor's  audacious  foolei-y.  Mr.  Char- 
ters, who  appears  with  Cantor  in  ail 
of  his  stage  or  screen  enterprises,  is 
again  the  simple  elder  who  would  ccmi- 
pare  operation  statistics  or  learn  to 
quack  like  a  duck  under  Cantor's  imp- 
ish tutelage.  The  boy  and  girl  theme 
is  sustained  by  Paul  Page  and  Barbara 
Weeks,  and  adds  little  to  the  picture. 
Mr.  Middleton  is  credible  as  the  crooked 
mystic.  The  infrequent  musical  num- 
bers, two  for  Cantor  and  one  for  Miss 
I  Greenwood,  are  not  worth  boasting 
about;  and  there  are  at  least  two  lines 


in  the  dialogue  which  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  alert  ears  of  our  invisible 
i  and  unidentified  censors.      W.  E..  G. 

j  RKO  KEITH'S  " 

"Devotion" 

adapted  b.v 
ItsdM  from 
..."  TemplP.' 
Robert,  Mil 


/An  all-talking-  screen  drama  ?( 
Graham  John  and  Horace  Jacki 
the  novel.  ''A  I-"tle J'lal  in  the 


(lirc<  ted  by 


J'o^n'lnd'prermaed  brBK^^^  Pathe-with  the 
followinsr  cast:  Haniins 

5i'aVrin,ton Ro.-crt  Wilham. 

i?5!;..^^Sr;::::;::;Lbuue^cu^^^ 

Mrs.   Trent  "-"'^  ^ 


1 


oarty. 


After  a  good  look,  Trent  discov 


ers  wHB  Tils  pretended  houseEeepcr  real- 
ly is,  and  when  Shirley  returns  to  the 
flat  that  night  he  tells  her  he  loves 
her.  The  next  evening  Shirley  returns, 
in  her  governess  costume,  to  have  din- 
ner with  him,  but  the  party  is  rudely 
broken  up  when  Trent's  wife  appears  to 
demand  money.  In  anger  antl  disgust. 
Shirley  leaves.  Her  family  being  out  of 
town,  she  poses  for  Harrington  to  sup- 
port herself.  He  makes  love  to  her, 
begs  her  to  go  away  with  him,  even  of- 
fers md^riage,  which  she  refuses,  being 
still  in  love  with  Trent.  The  latter 
finds  her  at  last,  tells  her  that  his  wife, 
v.hom  he  had  not  seen  for  four  years,  is 
getting  a  divorce  and  asks  her  to  marry 
him. 

In  the  central  role,  Ann  Harding  offers 
another  of  her  sincere  and  lovely  per- 
formances, providing  delicious  comedy 
in  the  sequences  where  she  plays  the 
governess  and  charming  romance  "in  the 
love  scenes.  If  not  quite  convincingly 
English  in  voice,  she  has  a  delicate  re- 
serve eminently  in  keeping  with  the 
character.  Leslie  Howard  enacts  Ti'eiit 
in  a  pleasing  and  persuasive  manner, 
his  easy  gentlemanliness'  and  cultured 
voice  embellishing  a  role  that  in  itself 
is  rather  thin.  It  is  Robert  Williams, 
however,  who  really  takes  the  acting 
honors.  To  the  role  of  the  whimsical, 
observant  Harrington  he  brings  his  quiz- 
zical speech,  his  quiet  himior,  his  mo- 
bile features  and  his  gift  for  genuine 
characterization,  all  of  which  go  to  make 
up  a  performance  decidedly  out  of  the 
ordinary.  In  smaller  roles  O.  P.  Heggie, 
Dudley  Digges  and  Alison  Skipworth  60 
satisfactory  work.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  entire  production  reflects  much 
credit  on  Robert  Milton,  the  director. 

E.  L.  M. 

METRO"^OLITAN 

"Ml/  Sin" 

An    all-ta'Jting-   screen    dram    adanied  by 
George  .Abbott  from  a  story  by  Fred  Jaek- 
■son:    directed   by   Georre    Abbott    and  pre- 
sented by  Paimount  with  the  following  cast: 
Carlotia  CAnn  Trevori  .  .  .Talhilah  Bankhead 

Dick  Grady.   Fiedric  March 

Ros-er  Metcalf  Harry  Davenport 

Lai-iy  Gordon  Scott  Kall; 

itfrs.    Gordon  Ann  .Sntherlaiid 

Paula  Marsden  Marearet  Adanis 

Helen   (Irace   Lily  Cahill 

James   Bradford  Jay  Fassett 

Tallulah  Bankhead's  excellent  work 
in  "Tarnished  Lady,"  her  first  Ameri- 
can picture,  aroused  hopes  that  in  th? 
future  she  would  be  given  something 
more  worthy  of  her  talents.  Despite 
the  triteness  of  that  unfortunate  film 
she  proved  herself  an  emotional  ac- 
tress of  genuine  fascination  and  real 
ability,  albeit  unkindly  photographed 
and  burdened  with  a  variety  of  stupid 
lines.  "My  Sin,"  now  showing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  shows  her  to  bet- 
ter advantage  pictorially  without  ques- 
tion. It  is  well  acted  by  Miss  Bank- 
head  and  Predric  March,  her  co-star, 
and  succeeds  in  rousing  a,  fair  amount 
of  suspense,  but  emphatically  it  does 
not  give  either  of  these  talented  players 
a  fair  chance.  The  story  is  hackneyed,  I 
the  development  of  the  plot  trite  andj 
the  situations  of  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Good  actors  should  not  bei 
a.'ked  to  carry  the  whole  bui-den  of  a' 
picture;  they  deserve  help  from  the; 
scenario  writer  and  the  director  to  get 
the  best  results. 

When  the  story  opens,  Carlotta.  sing- 
ing hostess  of    a   low-class   dive   in  I 
Panama,  shoots  and  accidentally  kills 
her    rai'cally    husband    who    has  at- 
tempted to  rob  her  of  her  savings.  No' 
one  wUl  defend  her  but  Dick  Grady, 
once  a  good  lawyer  and  now  a  drunken 
derelict.    He  wins  an  acquittal  for  her 
and  a  job  for  himself,  offered  by  a  New 
York    business   man,    Roger  Metcalf. 
Grady  stakes  Ann  to  a  sum  sufBcient 
to  enable  her  to  make  a  good  start  and 
advises  her  to  change  her  name  to  Ann 
Trevor.    Two  years  later  Carlotta  is 
working  for  an  Interior  decorating  firm 
in  New  York  and  is  engaged   to  an 
eligible  young  millionaire,  Larry  Gor- 
don.   Unexpectedly  Dick  Grady  turns 
Upl  and  when  he  finds  Carlotta  has 
chosen  another  man,  warns  her  to  tell 
him  the  truth.    She  refuses,  bt^t  when 
'  dining  soon  aftert^-ards  with  Lairy  and 
,  his  mother  she  is  nearly  exposed  by 
Metcalf,  Larry's  uncle,  who  recognizes 
her    Dick,  summoned  to  confirm  Met-i 
cfli's   suspicions,   says   that  Carlotta 
died  in  Panama  and  offers  her  a  loop- 

 /-orl/^tta,  however,  tu:ed 

ucccit  — the  truth  and 

breaks  their  engagement  despite  his 
sincere  protestations  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  her  pa5t.  Months  later  she 
is  summoned  to  decorate  a  house  in 
thp  country  and  discovers  that,  while  it- 
is  the  same  one  in  which  she  and  Larry 
harf  planned  to  Uve,  it  Is  now  owned  by 
Diclc  returned  from  self-imposed  exile 
to  marry  her. 

Miss  Bankhead  present  a  glar  ous, 
interesting  figure  as  the  ^fortunate 
Carlotta  and  gives  every  indication  that 
the  acting  ability  she  exhibited  in  Tar- 
nished Lady"  was  no  mere  flash  in  the 
ire  unworthy  01 
and  conviction 


Tire 


Very  quiet,  very  English,  very  charmmg 
and  very  well  acted  is  "Devotion,"  Ann 
Harding's  latest  sturring  vehicle  nof/ 
showing  at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre.  Ovjr 
the  whole  thing  lies  an  atmosphere  of 
good  breeding  and  delicacy  of  touch,  en- 
livened by  a  slightly  Puckisli  humoi-^ 
It  is  the  sort  of  picture  for  those  who 
enjoy  good  acting,  a  thoroughly  believa- 
ble story  told  in  a  manner  that  makes 
the  characters  seem  unusually  true  to 
life  and  above  all,  for  those  who  enjoy 
Ann  Harding.    There  is  no  wild  ex- 
citement, no  dashing  hither  and  thither, 
hence,  the  film  is  not  one  for  the  action 
fiend,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  on 
the  basis  of  Miss  Harding's  popularity 
it  should  prove  something  more  than  a 
succes  d'estime.   If  it  doesn't,  producers 
might  as  well  stop  trying  to  cater  to 
the  adult  element  in  screen  audiences, 
for  "Devotion"  embodies  almost  every- 
thing that  this  critical  group  could  ask.   ^ku  -,"  ,  „^_.,pr  tired 
Shirlev  Mortimer,  in  love  with  Da-,  hole  to  escape.   Carlotta,  howe\er,  iu:ea 

vid  Ti-ent,  a  rising   yoimg  barrister  i|  of  deceit,  tells  Larry 


completely  oblivious  of  her  existence, 
disguises  herself  as  a  middle-aged  wom- 
an, Mrs.  HaUfax,  in  order  to  take  the  | 
position  of  governess  to  his  small  son 
and  live  in  Trent's  flat  in  the  Temple 

where  no  young  women  are  allowed 
Trent  secures  the  acquittal  of  Stephen 
Harrington,  a  sensitive  artist  driven  M 
I  tragic  circumstances  to  kill  his  wife 
Harrington,  visiting  Trent's  flat,  see.' 
through  Shirley's  disguise  at  once,  bu 
promises  to  keep  hef  secret.    Shirley ; 

father  returns  from  Rome  and  she  goe,   

to  dine  with  him,  discovering  too  'f  t  n^i^'^^J;''"/  ^^at  are  unworthy  of 
that  Trent  also  is  a  member  of  th^pan.    10  scenes  i;   


0 


Theatpe 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Pirandello's  "As  You  Desire  Me"  ("Come  tu  mi  vuoi"),  a  play  In  three 
acts,  -will  be  performed  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  tomorrow  night  by  the 
Professional  Players. 

The  play,  translated  into  English  by  Samuel  Putnam,  is  pubUshed  by 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Putnam,  whose  translation  is  closer  to  the 
original  than  the  one  that  has  been  used  by  the  Professional  Players  and 
In  some  material  points  is  different,  says  in  his  short  preface:  "I  have  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  close  association  with  Signor  Pirandello  himself,  anc 
X  am  indebted  to  him  for  constant  encouragement  and  sympathy  and  foi 
frequent  and  always  helpful  suggestions."  He  expresses  his  gratitude  tc 
Mr.  John  Macrae,  Sr.,  president  of  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  insisting 
that  the  translator  should  capture  the  "essential  Pirandello  verve  and  mag- 
netism; if  all  publishers  were  equally  exigent,  many  translations  might  be  i 
good  deal  better  than  they  are.  .  .  .  This  translation  has  been  made  withojit 
any  regard  to  the  American  stage  version."  This  stage  version  is  by  Bmitrl 
Ostrov. 


her   she   brings  life 


Did  Pirandello  find  his  play  in  the  Bruneri-Canella  case? 

About  four  years  ago  a  vagabond  was  arrested  in  Turin  for  stealing.  He 
had  apparently  lost  his  memory  and  was  a  sick  man.  He  was  taken  to  the 
infirmary  of  the  madhouse.  His  photograph  was  published  that  he  might 
be  identified.  Signora  Canella  recognized  it  as  that  of  her  husband,  a  dis- 
tinguished professor.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  been  killed  In  the  worldl 
war.  His  wife  refused  to  believe  in  his  death.  She  awaited  for  12  years  his 
return  to  the  family  villa  on  Lake  Garda.  The  ,wife  and  her  supposed  hus- 
band met  at  the  madhouse.  She  was  allowed  tA  take  him  home,  where  th3 
Canella  children,  relatives  and  friends  welcomed  him. 

An  anonymous  letter  said  that  this  Canella.  this  "unknown,  was  Mario 
Bruneri  a  printer,  who  had  served  two  sentences  in  jail.  There  was  a  third 
warrant  out  against  him.  The  Canella  family  went  to  law.  Their  case  was 
lost  in  the  Turin  tribunal  and  the  court  of  appeal.  This  "unknown  man  of 
Colegno"  was  declared  to  be  Bruneri.  The  "unknown,"  havmg  regained  h.s 
memory,  had  recognized  all  his  old  friends,  and  recalled  incidents  of  hi. 
pasTwe  The  police  showed  that  the  fingerprints  of  the  unknown  was  ex- 
Ltly  t?ose  of  Mario  Bruneri.  This  was  certain.  "Neither  Signora  CaneUa 
nor  Signora  Bruneri  was  able  to  find  a  single  physical  charax;teristic  of  their 
"espect've  husbands  that  the  other  did  not  possess.  Eminent  churchmen, 
S  mbe  s  of  parhament  and  other  persons  worthy  of  belief  had  known 
Canella  or  Bruneri  sided  in  about  equal  numbers  for  one  or  for  the  other. 
Sere  arJ  trchildren  born  of  the  union  of  the  unknown  and  Signora 

^^""^lie  Roman  Court  of  Cassation  annulled  the  sentence  in  favor  of  Bruneri 
nn  the  eround  of  irregularity  of  procedure.   The  Canella  family  brought  the 

asf:grj:,'the  Cou^tof/ppealsmPlorence.  The  court  ^tu^ied  more  than 
finnn  affidavits    The  unknown  was  measured  and  found  to  be  nail  an  men 

maUe  than  canella  had  been;  but  he  was  not  exactly  the  size  of  Bruner. 
Sknora  Canella  summoned  her  husband's  uncle  from  Brazil  He  at  first 
fdeTfied  the  professor,  but  he  refused  later  to  confirm  his  first  We^sion^ 

on  Mav  1st  1931  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Florence  declared  that  the 
r.an  claSg  o  be  cknella  is  an  Imposter  whose  f^l -^-f.  ^  ^JX^nubUc 
^     ^or!oii^%tiii  insists  he  is  her  husband,  and  a  large  section  of  the  public 

"rCrU  AbS,  whAavlng  been  le.dW  woman  In  hi.  own  company 

for  several  years,  is  now  a  mana^r.^  

The  herom.     »  —  ~;rcTptlLV»d™S^^^^^ 

sa^d;  hl»  Wile  «Xf LnefrenTlS^o  m^^^^^^  Wl>y 
his  Lucia,  or  does  she,  tired  of  Salter,  ^ena  iie 

,lay  the  part  and  escape  from  her  P'^f^^l^i^/^.^f  3\^3"'^Cseif.  "I  want 
Ua.  adapts  herself  to  >^er  new  sun^oundmgs^  Sia  ff  the  dwellers  in  the 
to  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be.  She  win  oe  i^u^  inclined  now  to  be- 
inia  WUl  only  believe  she  Is.  They  are  puzzled;  t^ej  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^Upt 
lieve,  now  to  disbelieve.  It  is  for  the  ^^^^^  fg^.^^.^;, "S^^ 
for  a  sister  and  her  husband,  to  accept  her.  ^^^^f '^^"f  j^t'^'l;  ^th  him  to 

Salter  wishes  to  be  --nged  for  her  de^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  villa  a  crazy  woman  whom  he  had  discoyerea  m  a 
From  her  rambling  talk  he  conjectures  that  she  is  the  long 
Fieri.    The  one  word  She  cor^tantlyrepea^^^^ 

name  of  Lucia's  aunt.   Pieri  and  h  s  '^5^^'°^%!''''  ^Zm  in  a  pas- 

Llst  that  the  Strange  Lady  is  ^^^^'J'^^^^l  ^Z^S  oi  cJsln, 
slonate  tirade  that  she  has  carried  her  ""P^fJ^"^:' J  g^elng  for  the  first 

S  rhe'Smented'Sdrand  Aunt  Lena  are  left  on  the  stage. 

The  Demented  Lady.   Le-na  ^^^^   

Aunt  Lena  (almost  voiceless,  as  If  f  "°Jlj,siator  Mr.  Putnam. 

This  is  the  play  as  told  by  Pirandello  and  his  translator,  ^ 


arrived  at  Tvlaxine 


  VfiTft  G  Hurst;  lne-„,  Kalherlne  Wur- 

^own  one.  JuaiBj  f^^^^^^V^J^^^^.p"  Mo^^Mary  kiner;  Salter.  Dougla., 

^;.Ttr-latlon  used  tJ^-^Cr r\rp"  U^prte^J"  out  « 
It  is  said  to  difler  f  "l^^f^^^i^f  ^Uystlfled  and  arbitrary  modlflca- 
Clanfarra,  ^^o  protested  a^a  ns^    u^^^^  ^^^^  inclden^. 

Sm."  emphasis  laid  on  ' shootings  birui^^^^  '..beautiful  lyricism."  In  the 
^er  with  "Cheap  theatrical  effects  ^^^^  Strange  LaxiV 

Sginal.  he  says  there  Is  no  f  ^^^^^^^  .^J^f^f  ^  not  drunk,  "merely  a  little 
"Ihe  end  of  the  fl^'^'' ^^^t^'a  ,L  seem  and  lull  of  hatred,  but 

excited  by  a  few  drinks.  destiny,  rebelling  against  a  life  which 

rather  'wrecked  by  Sow  what  her  true  life  is."  In  the  sec- 

\s  not  hers  although  she  does  not  ^^^J  entrance  into  her  hus-  , 

jSrhrscTrnn^^e^tr  In  roWnal.  AS  P—  wrote  It.  "she 
;S  aSy  hcen  in  the  house  Jo-  n^onths.  ^^^^^^^ 

in  Ostrov  s  version  /he  f^^^^^^  production  m  New 

;^VhTr™ss^^^^^^^ 

,        uTilir^iidfluent.  indispensable  to  American 

disquieting  play,  you  should  ^now      soiut  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^ 

£n?er:Lr  rrSul^^^^^^^^^  to  state  the  identity  of  the  Un- 
known Woman."  I  did  wr-ite  'AS  YOU  Desire  Me-  my 


Krandello  answered:  ''A^*^3/,/the  nex^^^  Naturally.  I  have 

tMory  of  iU  mystery,  '^.^^J^Js  probably  different  from  yours.  I  de- 

~^^7rr^  this  year  that  Pirandello,  then 
#  It  was  stated  in  London  on  J^^y/^^^^^.^^ldwyn-Mayer  Corporation  to 
3 that  city,  had  -"^"^ed  with^he  Me^^ro  Go^^^  ^^^.^^ 
goduce  this  winter  ^  t«  nim           ^^^^^^                      ,,,3.on  o. 
rmraMretroSoiJthe^nglish  edition."   

just  around  the  corner.  Perhaps  the; 
corner  has  been  turned  and  we  don't 
realize  that  fact.  At  any  rate,  i£  "Bad 
Girl"  is  not  tho  perfect  picture  of  its 
t^pe  at  least,  then  this  reviewer  is  in- 
expert at  guessing.  Those  wiio  see  It, 
and  their  numbers  should  be  countless 
miit  agree  that  in  theme,  tone  and 
Se^  ment  it  is  flawless  in  mu'nma- 
tive  insight  into  two  human  souls,  that 
1 1  touching,  sensitive,  sincere  m  con- 
ceotion  and  execution;  and  that  its  dia- 
logue, commingling  pertinent  wise- 
cracks, and  those  commonplace  utter- 
ances Which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
everv-day  speech  of  most  of  us,  has 
Zfn  prepared,  with  nothing  siiort  of 
brmiancy^y  Edwin  Burke.    Miss  Del- 

mar's  popular  ~novel  ''  has  become  a 
'screen  masterpiece. 

1    Our  only  quarrel  is  with  the  title. 
^Dorothy  Haley  is  not  a  bad  girl.  She 
is  flippant,   hardened  superficially  hy] 
lenvironment.    Inherently  she  is  an  af- 
fectionate creature,  with  much  of  the: 
maternal  in  her.    She  is  a  siiop  girl,  a 
■  tenement  girl,  with  a  wistful  desire  td 
(break  through  to  sometihng  decent.  As; 
I  Sally  Eilers  plays  her,  sh;  is  prone  to 
misunderstand,  to  be  too  impatient  to,' 
!  search  honestly  for  the  motives  whiciii 
j  actuate  Eddie  Collins  in  his  dumb  de- 
votion, his  ceaseless  efforts  to  give  hei, 
complete  happiness.    Eddie,  tlie  youth 
]  likewise  of  the  tenements,     is  ambi- 
I  tious,  wearing  an  armor  of  cynicism 
which  belies  his  real  nature,  bitter  in 
his  memories  of  his  mother,  who  went; 
out  with  her  mop  and  her  cough  al 
j  day  break  to  scrub  office  floors  and  tcr 
!  give  her  life  for  a  couple  of  kids.  ' 

Here,  then,  are  two  youngsters  whose, 
story,  as  it  spans  one  year  in  theii 
lives,  is  to  move  us  to  alternate  laughtei 
and  tears.  They  meet  on  a  cheap  ex- 
cursion boat  at  dusk  in  New  York  har- 
bor. Dorothy,  egged  on  by  Edna  Driggs. 
her  older  and  more  worldly-wise  friend, 
would  flirt  with  Eddie,  standing  alone, 
aloof,  and  almost  churlish.    He  is  not 


B  March,  m  tne  role  of  the  other 
aiied  derelict,  is  once  more  excel- 
ipassing  convincingly  from  the  pic- 
le   drunkard   of    the   fir^  se- 
to  the  acme  of  respectability  at 
id    Of  the  members  of  the  sup- 
ig'cast,  Lily  Cahill  and  Harry 
iport  do  the  west  work. 
James  Hall,  the  screen  star,  is  ap- 
■arlng  in  person  with  the  stage  shw. 


WORCESTER  FESTIVAL 

The  concerts  of  the  7 2d  year  of  the 
Vorcester  Festival  will  take  place  Oct. 

•10,  Albert  Stoessel  will  be  the  con- 
uctor, 

Wednesday.  Oct.  7.  8  P.  M.,  Arthur  BUss, 
Mominr  Heroes"  symphony  lor  Narrator 
Baail  Maine),  chorus  and  orchestra  Ust 
ime  in  the  .Unite.1  States).  Kort^l^'; 
Psalmus  Himg-aricus."  tenor  (Dan  Grirticv) 
horua  and  orchestra.  Grainger,  '  Tribute  to 
leDhpu  F'  'i  r  '  lor  five  sinsle  voices,  mixed 
horus,  .11  -i.al  glasses.  Bolo  piano  (Mi\ 
iralnger)  iind  orchestra.  Grainger.  Irish 
uoe  Iroin  County  Derry  (new  setting:  lor 
hom  and  orchestra)  and  "Father  and 
lambler."  a  'Faroe  Island  folk  ballad  for 
vo'tnen's  single  voices,  double  mixed  chor- 
s.  ttrinfs.  brass,  and  mandolin  and  guitar 
and, 

■risnraday,    Cot.   S.   2:30   P.    M..  Mozart. 
German  Dances.    De  Falla.  "EI  Amor 
"  complete  ballet  music  lor  orchestra. 
I,  violin  concerto  G  minor  (Alice  Erick- 
■lolinist).     Debussy-Stoessel.   "The  En- 
Cathedral."      Debussy.     Lia's  .\ria 
BaniDtou.  contralto).    Dehussy.  Noc- 
Ko.         Smetana.  Overture  to  'The 
■We." 


a  murk  of  discord  to  speechless  happT- 
iies.s,  -all  this  Is  told  in  trenchant 
lihr.-tsp.'-.  and  acted  with  rare  emotion  il 
skill.  Nothing  nnvr  has  ever  been  seen 
on  the  scrc-n  than  Eddie's  liysterlcal 
appeal  to  the  noted  surgeon,  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, that  he  undertake  Dorothy's  case, 
hla  collapse  and  hts  quick,  brave  ef- 
fort to  regain  lib  self-control,  to  ex- 
press his  gratltutJc  for  the  surgeon's 
splendid  gesture  of  consent.  For  once, 
tears  from  a  spell-bound  audience  be- 
come IcpiUmate  tributes  to  theatric 
achievement. 

Some  will  say  that  In  .such  a  su- 
pcrblv  written  screen  play,  under  such 
masterly  direction,  any  young  player 
could  do  what  Mr.  Dunn  lias  done  in 
his  screen  debut.  This  is  hardly  fair. 
He  Ls  Eddie  Collins,  and  no  one  else 
could  replace  him.  Miss  Eilers,  too,  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  a  consis';- 
cnt  study  or  a  difficult  character.  Oi'o 
more  role  like  this  and  she  must  be 
reckoned  with  for  future  honors  on  thi; 
screen.  Mi.ss  GombcU.  a.s  the  acid- 
tongued  friend  who  spar.s  constantly 
with  Eddie,  yet  knows  him  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  his  own  mate,  is  a  veritable 
bulwark  of  support.  If  "Bad  Gfrl"  docs 
not  land  in  the  forefront  of  the  season's 
10  best  pictures  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  world.        W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-BOSTON 

"Pagan  Lady" 

X  screen  <hania  adapted  from  the  pla.v  of 
I  he  v;;nip  name  hv  William  l)u  Bins:  first 
nn-sentcil  by  Lewis  E.  .Ocnslcr  and  Moril^ 
(;rccn  at  Ihe  Nalimuil  Th  aire.  -hintloii. 
D  f. ;  (111  Sent.  I'.iW.  :it  111"  Korly-eiirhl n 
Istrcet  Theatre,  New  York,  cm  Oct.  I'll,  in:!": 
ilirccted  by  John  Frani'is  D'llon  and  prr  soiuod 
liy   Columbia   Pictures   with   the  lollowmy 

i;'.""/  Hiinler.   .Evelyn  Breni 

Diiiffo  IMiUe  CMiiirles  EKkford 

Kniesl,    Todd  ,>''-l<- 

III),  tor  Heath   Holaud  ^  oiinsr 

M-il  Todd   ....WiMijim  pariium 

XflliP  I,ucllle  (;lea«on 

•  ,.i|.v   Leslie  Feiiloii 

dwell  ■  Gwen  l.ee  , 

l.-,,TMcis--o   Wallace  MacDnnald 

Evelyn  Brent.  assisieQ  by  a  hard- 
working and  capable  cast,  may  now  be  j 
seen  in  a  film  version  of  the  play, 
"Pagan  Lady."  now  showing  at  the 
RKO  Keith-iSoston  Theatre.    Her  part, 
originally  played  on  the  stage  by  Lenore 
Ulric,  is  supposed  to  be  excessively  tor- 
rid, for  she  represents  a  girl  of  many  i 
loves,  who  takes  up  in  turn  with  a  Ha- 
vana resort  owner,  a  blustering  boot- 
legger and  a  candidate  for  missionary 
work.    The  picture  itself  is  somewlial 
mixed  entertainment,  suggesting  a  visi- 
tation or  two  from  the  censor,  for  the  , 
atmosphere  of  danger  and  seething  ro- 
mance that  should  prevail  throughout  ; 
seldom   prevails.     The   incidents  are 
melodramatic  rather  than  exciting,  and 
the  maioritv  of  the  characters  are  easily 
recognizable  from  previous  films  of  a 
similar  sort,  but  the  total  effect,  thanks 
to  the  good  acting  of  the  four  princi- 
pals, is  frequently  entertaining. 

Dot  Hunter,  barmaid  in  a  disreputable 
Havana  cafe,  attracts  the  roving  eye 
lof  Dingo  Mike,  a  picturesquely  profane 
rum  runner,  and  he,  despite  the  oppo- 


cLsms  providing;  the  mcwt  genuine  en-  ' 

tertalnment  of  the  picture.  I 

Heading  the  vaudeville  program  Is 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  OrchcstrB,  popu- 
lar New  England  radio  artiitg.  led  by 
.Joe  Solomon,  In  a  program  of  new  dance 
times  and  musical  novelties.     E.  L.  H. 


"Tin 


Children  "at    Bethlehem  ..  Mme 

Mercer,  Marshal.  Stoskus.  >>oi     ^  tenor: 
Bams'ion.  contralto;  Messis    wi"  -Brahms. 
B..^-"'haritone:  .Ma^nf-V^^each.  Canticle  o) 
ol  the  Fates.   ,^1";^  Banipton :  Messrs. 
an  ^^r^^iJ,'<''^LfSn^e^■''r\^^  Heavens 


■iS '^l^uJlSS-^estra. 

'2ssiKriSi/^d3^Viin^h^^i;"- 

.wu.1n.ce . .  iatiUt )  Beet- 

fill  minor  (Percy  Grain.,ei.  > 
hOTcn.  Leonore,  overture  l«o.  • 

Jr  ay  8  P  M.-Mascasni.,,introduet.on 
ana  Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  A"-?^ 
Pbariione  and  orchestra-Ven^,.,.    En  U|__  . 

Saar.   The  Twelve  Days  01^'^''*™%':^,^' 

Knrlish  folk  sonr  ar"°5?lpj°,  ''Sta^nd^ 
chorus.  Group  of  "oufs—Sc^huhert  s  btaenn 
Chen."  Brahms's  Botschaft  Wolt.  in 
(ieni  Sehatlen  memer  ,  ^ocken  .  Strauss. 
"Cecilie"  'Editha  Fleischer).,  Klgar,  ine 
Mi-ch  Triumphal  Thunders.'  from  Caiac- 
tacus"  lor  chorus  and  orchestra. 


UPTOWN  AND  OLYMPIA 
Sod  Girl" 

.K  screen  ronieiSy  drama  adapted  by  Ed- 
r,  Bu,-k,  from  the  novel  of  the  same 
.-fmr  \,y  vin»  Delliiar;  directed  by  FianK 
-    and  presented  by  Fo.x:  with  the  fol- 

r^i'.ltv,*  .      .  .James  Dunn 

1     %   ■  Sally  Eilers 

 Minna  Gombell 

 .-.     .  .  V7)lliam  Pawley 

I  Frank  Darien 

?6  have  besn  prone  to  believe  that 
rr-r'r"'    motion  picture  is  always  ^ 


|for  dancing;  he  is  there  for  ozone.  Hi 
iscolds  the  girl  for  her  boldness,  for  hei 
limmodesty  of  dress.  She  talks  back 
yet  something  attracts  each  to  each; 
They  linger  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
of  what  she  calls  home.  A  half-drunk-: 
cn.  man  stumbles  up  the  stairs  with 
Idelicatessen  purchases,  to  be  greeted 
shrilly  by  his  shrewish  wife.  A  broken! 
woman,  picking  nervously  at  her  cloth-' 
ing,  telephones  to  a  sister  that  their, 
mother  has  just  died.  "What  kind  of 
a  life  is  that?"  asks  Eddie.  "Born  on 
the  second  floor,  to  die  of  the  filth!" 
There  must  be  something  more  to  it 
than  that. 

This  scene  is  illustrative  of  the  whole 
It  holds  to  the  pith  of  the  narrative, 
yet  embellishes  it  with  atmospheric  de- 
tails true,  apt  and  natural.  Through 
subsequent  episodes,  the  night  spent  in 
Eddies'  room,  Dorothy's  eviction  by  her 
stupid  brother,  her  immediate  marriage 
to  Eddie,  the  surprise  engineered  by" 
Eddie  which  brought  Dorotiiy  a  finer 
home,  his  privations  and  sacrifices  all 
to  one  end,  to  provide  comfort  and 
contentment  for  his  child-wife,  their 
mutual  misunderstandings  as  to  the 
lady  about  to  be  bora,  the  amusing  and 
pathetic  hours  in  the  hospital's  ma- 
terniDv  ward,  the  final  emergence  from 


sition  of  Francisco,  owner  of  the  place, 
takes  Dot  with  Irim  to  his  hotel  on  the 
Florida  coast.  On  one  of  the  occasions 
when  he  is  away  on  his  business,  Mai 
Todd  and  his  nephew,  Ernest,  mission- 
aries bound  for  the  African  jungle,  come 
to  stay  at  the  hotel.  Ernest,  a  troubled, 
serious  youth,  inexperienced  in  the  ways 
of  women,  becomes  enamored  of  Dot. 
She  returns  his  interest,  if  not  his  love, 
finding  in  his  gentlemanly  behaviour 
something  she  has  Hitherto  missed.  Er-  - 
nest's  fool  paradise  is  rudely  shattered 
when  he  learns  from  Larry,  a  dope  ped- 
dler, just  who  Dot  really  is.  but  after 
the  first  shock  he  finds  he  still  cares 
for  her,  and  one  afternoon  when  they 
have  swum  together  to  a  nearby  is- 
land, he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  A  vio- 
lent storm  keeps  them  there  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  Mai  Todd,  scandal- 
ized beyond  measure,  is  rowed  over  to 
find  them  by  Dr.  Hunter,  a  philosophi- 
cal and  retired  physician.  Dingo  has 
returned,  and  hearing  of  the  escapade, 
threatens  to  tear  Srnest  to  pieces,  but 
relents  when  Dot  says  she  is  going  to 
marry  the  boy  and  begs  her  lover  to 
give  them  a  chance.  In  the  end.  Dot 
realizes  that  she  is  not  the  wife  for 
Ernest  and  sends  him  back  to  his  imcle. 
while  Dingo,  enhghtened  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter as  to  the  true  state  of  her  feelings, 
asks  Dot  to  marry  him  and  pledges  him- 
self to  give  up  bootlegging  and  join  the 
police.  ^      ,  , 

Refusing  to  be  stereotyped  in  a 
stereotyped  role.  Evelyn  Brent  gives  a 
sincere  and  interesting  performance  of 
Dot,  showing  graphically  the  girl's  de- 
sire for  happiness  and  .stability  and  her , 
reasons  for  refusing  to  take  this  hap-  ' 
piness  at  another's  expense.  Charles 
Bickford,  tough  and  pugnacious,  is 
ideally  cast  as  Dingo  Mike,  and  Con- 
rad Nagel  gives  an  excellent  portrayal 
of  an  honest,  well-meaning  prig.  Les- 
lis  Fenton  and  Lucille  Gleason  do  well, 
as  usual,  in  minor  parts,  and  Roland 
I  Yoimg  does  the  best  work  of  all  as  the 
humorous  Dr.  Hunter,  his  cfuite  witti- 


FINE  ARTS 
"Der  Hampelmann" 

\  Ormari  «ereen  comedy  baied  on  Ihe 
oiiercll:i  ol  lli<;  name  name  by  Uuslav 
llccr  and  Frits  Liind'r.  wilh_  niu»lc  by 
Robf  Tl  Stoltj; :  ilir6<  ted  by  E.  W.  Emo  and 
i>rcscmed    by    Tobis    with    Ihe  Iollowin» 


n.iroil  Max 
iMldiityer      ,  . 

I.lssi   

Wi.nicr  Franli 
ri:iniollc  .. 

.M.iiil   

Butler   


von  Slorch  ..Max  Haneen 

 Szoliic  5f.ykall 

  I.icn  Deyers 

 Paul  Heldnrman 

Otto  Walbcrc 
I/itie  Werkmrietcr 
 Oskar  Sabo 


A  fluffy  and  entertaining  film  is  "Der 
Hampelmann.  "  current  screen  attrac- 
tion at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Those 
who  may  have  found  .some  German 
screen  comedies  a  bit  over-styllzed  and 
incomprehensible   can    have   no  such 
c  mplaints  to  bring  against  this  pro- 
duction. The  subject  matter  is  of  the 
simplest,  tlie  acting  almost  transpar- 
ently clear  and  the  interpolated  music 
has  a  charmingly  tuneful  quality.  Like 
almost  all  modern  French  and  German 
imported  plctui-es  of  good  quality.  It 
has  been  photographed  by  a  camera- 
man who  was  able,  not  only  to  keep  i 
u'->  with  the  actors  but  even  get  a  bit 
ahead  of  them.  There  are  any  number 
of  amusing  scenes  particularly  those  \ 
in  which  the  hero,  posing  as  a  puppet 
in  the  heroine's  house,  endeavors  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  standing  still  In- 
definitely, to  end  the  anguish  caused 
by  an  embarrassing  fly  which  walks 
down  his  nose  at  an  inopportune  mo- 
ment, or  to  snatch  a  bite  of  food  when 
no  one  is  looking.   Of  course,  it's  ab- 
surd, so  improbable  that  it  comes  very 
close  to  being  a  modern  fairy  tale,  but 
it  is  a  light-hearted  piece  of  fooling. 

Baron  Max  von  Storch,  young,  sus- 
ceptible and  impecunious,  becomes  vio- 
lently attracted  by  Lissi,  wife  of  the 
pompous  middle-aged  merchant,  Eik- 
meyer,  whom  he  encounters  while  act- 
ing briefly  as  mannequin  in  a  big 
man's  department  store.  Lissi  persuades 
her  doting  spouse  to  buy  her  a  life-  ; 
sized  doll  dressed  In  elaborate  Pierrot 
costume  that  sings,  talks  and  executes 
dance  steps,  and  Max  Is  seized  with  a 
wonderful  idea.  He  substitutes  himself 
for  the  doll  and  is  taken  to  the  Eik- 
meyer  home.  Lissi  and  her  husband 
am'u.se  themselves  pulUng  strings  to 
make  Max  sing  and  dance,  and  after 
dinner,  during  which  the  live  doll  suf- 
fers acutely  from  hunger  while  a  lus- 
cious meal  is  devoured  beneath  his 
famished  gaze,  he  is  wheeled  Into  Lls- 


sl's  room  for  the  night.  When  he  com« 
to  life  and  begins  to  make  love  to  hw 
Llssle  rings  for  the  m«d,»"<i„^"ti^h? 
locked  in  the  bathroom  for  the  nighty 
Next  day  there  is  a  temble  to  do.  Max 
is  Sken  back  to  the  store  and  the  real 
dill  brought  to  the  Elkmeyere  house 
instead  where  the  wrathy  hu^nd. 
misUking  It  for  Max,  knocks  it  off  the 
balcony  mto  the  street  and  beUeves  he 
has  committed  murder  In  ^he  end 
Max  is  given  an  excellent  job  in  the 
Tiove  and  wins  Lissi  from  Elkmeyer 
tmder  the  threat  of  accusing  the  lat- 
ter of  attempted  manslaughter. 

The  actors  romp  through  their  roles 
in  a  mood  of  gay  makebelieve.  Perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  Performer  is  Lien 
Devers,  a  slender,  vivacious  blonde  with 
a  eift  for  beguiling  light  comedy  and  a 
pleasant  singing  voice.  She  is  delight- 
fully naive  and  sincere  without  ever 
becoming  serious.  Furthermore,  she  is 
prettv  enough  to  stand  unlimited  sen- 
timental close-ups  and  still  remain  at - 
tr-  tive.  Max  Hansen  does  excellent 
work  as  the  amorous  baron  and  pro- 
vides infinite  amusement  while  en- 
^deavoring  to  keep  to  the  mannerisms  of 
the  doU  while  expressing  his  nat'irai 
feelings.  He  sings  in  a  melodious  fas n- 
^  ion  the  gay  tunes  provided  for  his  use. 
In  the  not  too  grotesque  role  of  Eiic- 
imever.  a  rotund  player  with  the  ama^- 
ine  name  of  Szolse  Szykall.  acquits 
I  himself  admirably,  and  the  minor  rolej 
are  all  capably  handled.        E.  L.  H. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
j  "  Murder  at  Midnight" 

m  .'ll  talkintr  screen  drama  based  on  th< 

-  ,  V    by    W     Scott    Darling:      directed  bs 

Ilk  «lraver  and  presented  by  Tiffany  fio 
lions  with  the  lollowms  cast:  ... 
II  it,    Montrose  Hale  Hamil.or 

-  Wnnert  v  . . .  .\ileen  PnilKlf 
'  -V.cc^o?  Taylor !  ! ! i  i !  i  i ! ! .  -Robert  Elliott 

Grayson  


lUc  Scripps. 


Le.slie  Fetitoti 
.Mice  ■White 


I  lurence  Brandon  Hur^l 

■i  ■Vol    Iiilia   ■  •  ';iai'''  Blandi.ck 

;    I  on  ■  ■  ■.'  ......  .William  Humphries 

,^^     kennedv.'  K*""^%„E'r''t'"Fll,'> 

.  hannmi;  Robert  Ellis 

The  idea  of  premeditated  murdet 
under  guise  of  masquerade  parties 
animated  charades  and  the  like  has 
been  utilized  often  on  stage  and  screen 
Here  is  but  the  prologue  to  a  series  ol 
murders,  culminating  with  a  suicide 
with  one  person  holding  a  monopoli 
on  all  but  one  of  these  gruesome  in- 
cidents. As  du-ected  by  Frank  Strayei 
and  conscientiously  performed  by  ar 
excellent  cast,  "Murder  at  Midnight." 
takes  its  place  among  the  more  mystify- 
ing of  its  species.  If  the  director  anc 
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his  camera  now  and  then  cheat  a  bn 
by  -withholding  certain  informative  de- 
taUs  to  which  the  audience  is  entitled 
there  can  be  no  gi-eat  clamor  of  pro- 
test One  is  content  to  follow  along  with 
what  material  is  disclosed,  and  to  do 
his  or  her  own  guessing  as  to  the  out- 
come. That  is  what  any  mystery  melo- 
drama is  for.  -J    I  ' 
A  rich  man  named  Kennedy  acodent- 
allv  shoots  and  kUls  a  man  caught  in 
embrace  with  his  wife  during  a  charade 
party.    He  didn't  know  the  gun  was 
loaded,  or  who  was  dastardly  enough  to 
substitute  real  bullets  for  blanks.  While 
the  horrified  guests  await  the  police. 
Kennedy  retires  to  his  study,  and  is 
shot  down  by  an  invisible  hand,  but  not 
before  he  recognizes  the  owner  and  gives 
warning  that  he  has  left  a  letter  of  ex- 
posure, also  a  changed  will,  cutting  off 
his  wife.  Thereafter  the  customary  false 
leads  and  accusations  are  Interspersed 
with  a  select  group  of  murders,  one  of 
which  at  least  indicates  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  murderer.  A  needle  is 
inserted  in  the  receiver  of  a  telephon". 
in  such  manner  that  when  the  victirn 
wiggles  the  hook  to  restore  a  disjointed 
[connection  the  needle  is  released,  to 
\  pierce   the   ear   and   presumably  the 
brain.   Inspector  Taylor,  who  has  ac- 
cused nearly  every  one  in  the  Kennedy  i 
household,  sees  the  light  when  Mont- : 
rose,  a  criminologist  and  neighbor,  ex- 1 
I  plains  how  the  deed  was  done.  Murder- 
ers do  sometimes  make  a  false  move.  At  | 
I  any  rate,  with  Millie  Scripps,  a  maid, 
1  killed    in    her    bed,    Lawrence,  the 
butler,  killed  by  the  telephonic  needle, 
!  and  Aunt  Clara  about  to  meet  a  similar 
'  fate.  Inspector  Taylor  steps  in  quietly, 
with  proffered  alternatives  of  arrest  or 
suicide  for  the  real  miscreant,  who  pre- 
fers suicide.  It  is  an  effective  climax  to 
a  swiftly  moving  story. 

Mr.  Elliott  plays  the  canny  Inspector 
with  his  usual  sangfroid.  Miss  Pringle, 
throaty  of  voice  and  restrained  of  ac- 
tion, is  convincing  as  the  suddenly 
widowed  woman  who  has  a  guilty  past 
and  is  planning  a  furtive  future.  Mi-. 
Hamilton  as  Montrose,  who  Is  not 
exactly  what  he  seems,  and  M:ss 
Blandick  in  another  of  her  admirable 
eharacterizations  as  a  sharp-tongutd 
spinster,  deserve  praise.  The  others  do 
/  well  enough  with  what  is  assigned  them. 
The  companion  picture  Is  "Monkey 
Business,"  with  the  four  Marx  Broth- 
ers. W.  E.  G. 


COPLEY  THEATRE 

"Tonight  or  Never" 

A  play  In  three  acts  by  Baroness  liUly 
de  Hatvany,  presented  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  during  the  week  of  April  19, 
1930.    Adapted  by  Frederic  and  Fanny! 
Hatton  and  presented  by  David  Belasco 
at  the  Shubert-Belasco  Theatre,  Wash-j 
ington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  3,  1930,  and  at' 
the  Belasco  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov. 
18,  1930.    The  present  production  di- 
rected by  E.  P.  Goodnow-.   The  cast: 

The  prima  donna  LilU.an  Galiafan 

The  laithlul  doc  .\lonch  KowUc-r 

The  man  servant  Raymond  Jouisi 

The  maid  ElizahctH  Dana 

Hi3  excellPncv  Francis  (  ompton 

The  marehesa   Helen  Kay 

The  unknown  gentlemaii  .Joseph  Cotten 

Ti\]ic   Georgina  Spelvni 

Waiter'     .'"  .'.  Francis  G.  Cleveland 


tates. 

Next  day,  her  singing  In  "Tosca"  Is 
(naturally)  so  transformed,  so  quick- 
ened with  warm  and  vibrant  life,  that 
her  o-wn  usually  critical  butler,  seated 
In  the  balcony,  is  moved  to  leap  to  his 
feet  and  shout  bravo. 

And  as  for  the  young  gentleman,  he 
turns  out,  despite  appearances,  to  be 
providentially  no  gigolo  after  all,  but 
the  Marchesa's  nephew,  and,  by  one  of 
these  hapny  coincidences  that  give  the 
theatre  so  incontestable  an  advantage 
over  real  life,  a  representative  of  the 
Metroonlitan  Opera  company  to  boot. 
The  lady  emesges  from  her  escapade 
not  onlv  richer  in  experience  and  with 
her  voice  enhanced,  btit  with  a  husband 
and  a  contract. 

Now  this  impossible  and  slightly  ele- 
mentary fable  Is  evidently  to  be  classed 
with  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of 


1 


A  prima  donna  of  the  opera  house 
of  an  unspecified  central  European  city^ 
Is  "protected"  by  the  rich,  but  elderly  j 
and  fatuous  director  of  the  theatre.  His; 
attentions  bore  her,  leave  her  cold;  nay,' 
iiore — her  art  itself  Is  the  poorer  for 
the  circumstance  that  true  love,  -with 
its  attendant  joys  and  sorrows,  never 
yet  has  entered  her  soul  to  stir  its ; 
hidden  depths.    She  lacks  a  heart,  -we 
re  told.   Therefore,  accomplished  sing- 
r  though  she  be,  her  voice  and  art 
x-iave  but  a  chill  perfection,  lack  the 
warm  humanity,  the  deep  note  of  pas- 
sion, th3  p-oignancy  of  emotion,  that 
living  experience  alone — if  we  must  be- 
lieve the  pleasant,  sentimental  myth — 
mav  impart. 

To  escape  from  her  boredom,  partly 
also  to  repay  in  kind  th:  growing  in- 
constancy of  His  Excellency  her  pro- 
tector, she  resolves  at  length  to  turn  ■ 
for  diversion  and  consolation  to  an  un-  j 
known   admirer— a   personable   young  ' 
man  who  has  worshipped  her  persistent-  ] 
ly  from  the  front  row  at  the  tiieatre,  i 
venciuring  occasionally  to  hurl  tribu- 
tary nosegavs  and  impassioned  billets- 1 
cloux  through  her  hotel  windo-w.    How  i 
firm    is    her   determination    may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  unshak- 
en even  by  the  news,  imparted  to  herj 
by  her  old  singing  teacher  (flatteringly 
known  to  us  only  as  the  "faithful  dog"> 
that  the  young  gentleman  is  the  gigolo 
of  an  ancient  Marehesa,  herself  a  for-, 
mer  singer.   She  invades  his  apartment. | 
the  Marehesa  having  retired  to  rest,  and 
is  received — after    some  preliminary 
fencing — with  a  passion  whose  troglo- 
dytic  vigor  surprises  her  no  less  than  it 
embarrasses  the  audience.    She  vacil- 
lates in  her  determination  to  seek  that 
love  without  whic-h  her  art  cannot  fully 
rinen,  but,  faced  with  the  choice  "To- 
"■'"ht  or  never!"  .she  no  longer  hesi- 


neat,  sophisticated,  and  sUghtly  daring, 
trifles  that  have  been  brought  over  from 
the   Central  European   capitals  fromi 
time  to  time.  Jaded  and  cynical  play-' 
goers  may  object  that  no  play  that! 
toys  with  that  hoary  and  sentimental, 
fallacy  about  the  necessity  of  experience  , 
in  the  life  of  an  artist  should  call  itself 
■■sophisticated,  except  perhaps  m  fun; 
squeamish  persons  may  consider  also 
that  a  gigolo,  -whether  real  or  supposed, 
is  a  slightly  unedifying  hero,  even  m 
comedy  Yet  these  featui-es  of  the  play 
may  very  conceivably  be  the  fell  -work  of 
the  adapters,  instigated  perhaps  by  Mr. 
Belasco.  At  any  rate,  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  describing  the  Buda-, 
pest  premiere  made   no  mention  of 
either  of  the  two  motifs  to  which  ob-  | 
jection  is  made.  Without  them,  the  play  ! 
becomes  still  slighter,  no  doubt,  but  sev-  j 
eral  shades  more  intelligent  and  almost  i' 
plausible.  ,  , 

Yet,  even  as  It  stands,  the  play  is 
entertaining  and  generously  sprinkled 
with  amusing  lines  and  situations.  Miss 
Lillian  Gahagan  acquitted  herself  -very 
pleasantly,  vnth  humor  and  -with  spirit, 
in  the  none  too  easy  role  of  the  prima 
donna.    Perhaps  in  her  desire  to  stim- 
ulate the  story  "temperament"  tradi- 
tionally permitted  to  opera  singers,  she 
did  not  often  rise  above  a  rather  charni- 
ing  petulance,  but  the  lighter  touch, 
even  if  unintentional,  was  welcome.  It 
was  very  unfortunate,  however,  that 
ithis  promising  young  actress  should 
have  been  compelled  to  attempt  to  sing 
a  couple  of  fragments  from  "Tosca'  and 
thus  shatter  brutally  the  illusion  she 
had  worked  so  hard  to  create.  Miss 
Gahagan's  sister,  Helen,  who  played 
the  role  in  New  York,  is  said  to  oe  tne 
owner  of  an  excellent  voice  and  to  have 
studied  and  sung  operatic  parts  m  Eu- 
rope.   But  Miss  Lillian  is  less  fortunate 
and  should  not  have  been  made  to  be- 
tray her  disadvantage. 

Mr  Gotten  was  an  Intelligent  per- 
former as  the  energetic  and  indomitable 
lover,  and  if  he  looked  a  trifle  too 
youthful  to  be  the  emissary  of  so  au- 
gust an  institution  it  is  the  authoress 
who  is  to  blame.  Mr.  Comptons  Hi^ 
Excellency"  was  an  admirably  sm«3t^ 
and  convincing  piece  of  character  act- 
fng  well  matched  by  J^^  R ays  coyly 
mliicious  Marehesa,  and  Mr.  Bowkers 
amusing  but  perhaps  too  urbane^  Im- 
personation of  the  "Faithful  Dog^ 

As  a  whole  this  opening  of  a  new 
season  of  plays  at  the  Copley  went  a. 
tmnnthlv  as  might  be  desired,  with  a 
I  ^nimum  of  ™f ifst-night  awkwardne^. 
?he  audience  was  very  responsive  and 
!  laughed  abundantly.   b.  o. 
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Plvmouth  Theatre 


"As  You  Desire  Me" 

■  Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

"As  You  Desire  Me,"  a  play  by  Luigi 
Pirandello,  was  performed  at  the  Plym- 
outh Theatre  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  (The  original  Italian 
"Come  tu  mi  -vuoi"  was  produced  at 
Milan  early  in  1930,  by  the  company  of 
Marta  Abba.  She  took  the  part  of  the 
Unknown  Lady.)  .  „  ,.  . 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  on  Nov.  24,  1930,  at  the 
Shubert-Belasco  Theatre,  Washington, 
D  C.  The  company  was  the  Profes- 
sional Players.  The  play  reached  Ne^ 
York— Maxine  Elliott  Theatre — on  June 
28  1931:  The  Unknown  Lady,  Judith 
Anderson;  Lena,  Vera  G.  Hurst;  Inez, 
Katherine  Warren;  the  Demented  Lady, 
Amv  Jonap;  Mop,  Mary  Miner;  Salter, 
Douglas  Dumbrllle;  Boffi,  Jose  Ruben; 
Bruno  Fieri.  Brandon  Peters;  Masperi, 
Mortimer  Weldon.  The  translation  used| 
Is  by  Dmitri  Ostrov.  Staged  by  Marcel  i 
Vamel.  Settings  by  Watson  Barratt. 
The  cast  last  night: 


A  iifaid        . . , . . .  r.  Lizette  Atnoy 

tnei  •  Gertrude  Chase 

M-isDp'ri"'     '  Mortimer  Weldon 

Th«  Pemen'ted  Lady  .Chana  Kul>ert 

i  niirtnr   Anthony  Uaker 

A  Kurse  .     .  .   Bo"^"" 

The  Professional  Players  for  their 
season  in  Boston  chose  this  strange 
play  for  their  opening;  say  rather  Mr. 
Ostrov's  adaptation  of  Pirandello's 
drama,  for  this  adaptation  differs  m 
some  material  points  from  the  original 
Italian.  Some  of  these  differences  were 
mentioned  in  The  Herald  of  last  Sun- 
day The  story  of  puzzling  identity 
which  gave  the  dramatist  the  .sugges-  [ 
tion  of  "As  You  Desire  Me"  was  then 
.told  Was  the  Unknown  Lady  or  the 
1  Demented  Lady  the  wife  of  Bruno  Fie- 
ri'' The  Unknown  Lady  admits  for  a 
time  that  she  is  Bruno's  Lucia,  who 
having  been  violated  by  soldiers  In  the 
world  war,  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but 
having  lived  a  riotous  Ufe  as  a  dancer 
in  Berlin  is  recognized  by  Boffi  and 
persuaded  to  return  to  Bruno;  the  more 
easily  persuaded  because  she  loathes 
Salter  and  his  beastliness  a,nd  dreads 
the  amorous  advances  of  his  daughter 

^Returning  to  Bruno's  villa  she  Is 
'welcomed.  She  begins  to  forget  the 
past.  Learning  that  her  return  was  to 
Bruno's  pecuniary  advantage,  she  dis- 
trusts his  protestations  of  affection, 
esneciallv  as  she  suspects  him  of  ques- 
tioning her  identity.  Salter  brings  in 
a  woman  who  has  been  mad  for  10 
years  and  insists  that  she  is  Brunos 
Lucia.  To  the  amazement  of  all  tne 
Unkno-wn  Lady  acts  and  talks  as  if  she 
were  an  imposter.  She  puts  Bruno  to 
the  test.  He  fails  her.  She  leaves  the 
villa  alone.  In  the  Italian  play  she 
leaves  with  Salter,  who  has  worked 
out  his  revenge.  .      .  *  „„,i„ 

In  Italy  and  In  the  prmted  transla- 
tion bv  Samuel  Putnam  the  spectator 
and  the  reader  are  in  doubt  to  tne 
very  end.  Pirandello  himself  has  not 
given  an  answer,  but  smiling,  puts  the 
question  by.  You  are  what  you  believe 
you  are  Proust  put  it  differently:  the 
"ego"  Is  constantly  changing.  Piran- 
dello once  wrote:  "I  see,  as  it  were 
labyrinth  where  our  soul  wanders 
through  countless  conflicthig  paths, 
without  ever  finding  a  way  out.  To 
him  facts  are  what  they  might  be. 

Seeing  Miss  Anderson  as  the  neroine, 
one  is  led  to  believe  that  she  is  the 
Lucia;  wished  at  first  to  be  accepted  as 
Lucia;   but,   embittered  by  the  news 
about  the  threatened  law  suit,  and  the 
suspicion  that  the  return  of  any  woman  , 
claiming  to  be  Lucia  would  have  been 
accepted,  disgusted  with  Brunos  half- 
hearted belief  in  her,  she  determines 
to  deny  her  identity,  though  still  eager 
to  be  loved.   Failing  in  her  last  appeal 
to  her  husband,  she  leaves  those  uri- 
worthv  of  her.    And  so,  as  the  part  is 
played  by  Miss  Anderson,  the  spectator 
believes  that  she  is  the  true  Lucia  who, 
cruelly  wronged,  had  sunk  into  the  mire. 
Pirandello  leaves  the  identity  in  doubt. 
Miss  Anderson  has  worked  out  her  own 
solution.  In  the  first  act  she  overplayed, 
nor  was  she  always  articulate.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Pirandello  does  not  intro- 
duce the  Unknown  Lady  as  screaming 
drunk.    After  this  act  Miss  Anderson 
gave  a  carefully  conceived  portrayal,  in 
which  there  were  significant  details,  in 
which  there  were  moments  of  true  eio- 
Quence.    Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
moment  was  her  dazed,  queBtioning  en- 
trance into  the  villa,  which  is  a  stage 
trick  of  the  adapter,  for  in  the  ongmtil 
she  has  long  been  there  before  she  ap- 
pears before  the  audience. 

Mr  Miller's  Boffi  was  conspicuous  for 
a  portrayal  that  was  more  than  Plausi- 
ble Mr  Hicks  was  too  stolid.  Mr. 
Tearle  was  snarling  in  his  cynicLsm. 
One  can  easily  imagine  Salter  being 
played  in  a  broader  vein.  Surely  the 
part  of  Mop  should  have  been  taken 
bv  a  young  woman  in  a  more  hysterical 
and  at  the  same  time  more  sensual 
manner:  but  here  again  perhaps  the 
adapter  was  at  fault. 

On  Nov.  3  the  Professional  Players 
win  appear  in  Channing  Pollocks 
"House  Beautiful." 


ance""rould""g'o '  very  far  astray.  .In 
truth.  It  never  once  wandered  from  the 
paths  marked  by  honorable  tradition. 
It  moved  with  all  the  fe  icity,  the  gay- 
etv  and  the  gusto  which  singers  well 
Silled  in  its  melodies  and  its  tongue- 
ffiSig  lyrics  could  contribute  It  was 
adeauatelv  mounted,  as  have  been  the 
two^others  f^  Mr.  Aborn's  productions^ 
The  costumes  were  picturesque  for  the 
pirates,  soberly  blue  for  the  constabu- 
lary, and  quaintly  Victonan  for  the 
^or  general's  pretty  daughters  If 
STce  or  twice  the  choristers  seemed  to 
be  holding  the  conductor's  baton  in- 
i^d  ^  the  rotund  but  very  capable 
M?  Hurley,  It  doubtless  was  because 
toey  were  letter  perfect,  eager,  and  sure, 
oflach  tempo  and  of  each  song  cue 

AS  the  serond  operetta  chrono  og  c- 
allv  in  their  long  series,  "The  Pirates 
of  pSizance"  is  in  lyric  wit  and  in 
Ideftlv^ven  melodies  vastly  superior 
to  "H   M.  S.  Pinafore."   Especially  in 
the  score    Here  SulUvan  embellished  a 
simple  theme  more  boldly  and  more 
inTenio-sly.     He  introduced  counter-' 
Dofnt  in  more  than  one  tune,  pitting 
CiVs  voices  against  women's  in  mde- 
nendent  fUghts    In  "Hail  Poetry,"  for 
mi"ed  voices,  he  wrote  a  cappella;  and 
Ssf  evS  vhis  was  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  performance.    One  other  point  i 
was  noticeable.  Here  we  find  men  and 
;rmen  of 'the  cho.rus  '^ho  have  been 
trained  in  pantomime  as 
naxt  of  their  vocalism.  By  expression, 
Sure  and  countless  bits  of  stage  busi- 
l^ss  thev  illustrate  the  mood  and  the 
meaJ^g'of  their  songs^  This  is  as  it 
<;honld  be  and  too  often  isn  t. 

When  mSs  Hart,  archly  demUre  and 
whoSy  charming,  sarig  "Poor  Wander- 
ine-  One"  she  demonstrated  at  once 
thit  here  was  a  Mabel  of  whom  even 
he  ma'itro,  D'Oyley  Carte  m^ht  ^ve 
been  proud.   And  thereafter  she  sarg 

fo  fee  ca.st.  Miss  Ross,  freed  from  the 
ugly  Vrappings  of  Katisha,  Proved  a 
viry  atti-^tive  piratical  njald-of-all 
rvnr\c    and  again  ranged  superbly  the 

ceri^ed,  was  never  characteriza- 
A  I^%fve^rin  the  three  p^ce. 
TUTr  Waterous  senior  sang    Tne  fJrauL 
ffingyfonorously;  Mr.  Waterous  junio. 
v^s  excellent  as  Samuel,  and  Mr.  Moi  - 
suavely  conquered  the  famous  pal  - 
tl?  song,  and  was  compelled  to  repea 
it  twice    So  with  Mr.  Danforth  in  tha^ 
fat  part,  the  sergeant  of  police.  Both 
in  the  policemen's  chorus  and  In  A 
policeman's  Lot  Is  Not  a  Happy  One 
he  was  extremely  amusmg.    What  devi 
fsh  artfstry  this  veterancomdian  exer- 
cises in  his  vaned  <i>sguises^^^ 


COLONIAL 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance" 

Xew  -i-o'rk,  Dee   31.  1879.  under  the  super- 


0%"eV^a°'do^;r^L''"'£o°n?o?"  A'p?.i 
rtsi^:  rst°:^g^t"l?  r Jived  -  Erlan.er^s 
?^v1?'i:ish^'op?r°/co,^ran.v->mder  the  d>rec 
[i'oY'-of'M.lU.n    Aborn  :    P-J^for^.d   b.v^  .^^at 

Richard,   a  pirate  cluel.  .Herneii 

Samuel   Howard    Mavsh  I 

Frederic        •,■  •  o,;- i;^ Frank  Moulan 
MaJor  General    Stanley . ..  .  -^^  *  ran 
Edward,    sergeant    ol   '""'^fjiiia^  Danforlh 
.   ,Vi\'ian  Hart 

Mabel    Catherine  Cale 

Kate    Frances  Moore 

Edith   Frances  Baviello 

Isabel    --  - 


Moio   Peter  Goo  Chons 

Mo„     ;  Doris  Lowray 

Ca  1  Waiter   ■.  David  Tearle 

O^V  tTnknowA  Lady.,  Judith  Anderson 

A  Young   Man  •■  Barp' .^'f'^T 

Anj>'h-   ^"*™"Miife 

f°"'  ■  Teresa  Dale 

ktr^.in  ■  ■ .'.  Harold  Vir.ard 

Rv  nio  Pipfi" ^Vi. . .  -  .  .Russell  Hicks 


Ruth 


.Vera  Ross 


There  have  been  at  least  four  im- 
poK%e^vlls  of  "The  urates"  since 
iMR  and  Mr.  Moulan,  Mr.  Waterous 
and  Mr  Danforth  have  figured  in  at 

^^l^fhen'with  thr-trio  of  ripened! 
Gif&rt  ans'who  long  since  havework^ 


SHUBERT 
"The  Wonder  Bar" 

lis  sff-'i  "sS-ffi 

and  Karl  Farkas.  Music  by  Rob- 
frt  Katche?,  and  the  orchestxa  under 
the  direction  of  Martin  Freed  Amer^.^n 
production  first  presented  at  the  ^ci 
Sco  Theatre  in  Washington,  March  2 
1931  and  in  New  York  at  the  Bajes 
^eatre,  March  16,  1931.  Besldes_Mr. 

l^on.  the  large  cast  includes  :  AUgu«ei  | 
Aramani  Lina  Basquette,  Edward  Ra-i.| 
QueUo  Claire  Windsor,  Frank  Green  li 
AWm  Tamiroff,  Patsy  Kelly,  Al  Segal « 
and  Michael  Dalmatoff.  I™ 

In  a  modified  version  of  the  original  \ 
German  production,  the  Shubert  Thea-  \ 
tJe  last  night  was  partially  transformed  i 
into  a  ?aris  night  club.  The  curtam 
given  a  holiday,  the  stage  was  ex- 
tended o-ver  the  orchestra  Pit.  and  the 
members  of  the  cast  wandered  back  and 
forth  between  the  stage  and  the  audi 
torium    If  the  illusion  was  not  as  per 
feet  as  travellers  say  the  Munich  anr 
Berlin  presentations  ^ere,  it  was  at  | 
least  a  pleasant  novelty.   Tne  P'^y 
for  t  might  be  called  that  smce  a  slight 
plot  runs  through  it-opens  or  a  bare 
staee  and  continues  throughout  the  eve- 
ning m<«t  informally  and  with  a  well 
coStrived  sense  of  the  impromptu.  The 
mern^rs   of   t^^e  ^orchestra  assembe 
aVkadaisically  on  their  platform  m^^™ 
reafof  the  slage  the  waiters  and  ba  - 
tenders  begin  their  night  s  worK  i< 
MonwWch  is  rather  tantalmng  to 

the  audience),  and  after  a  while  tne 
^^^^e'&ingofthe^ho..^o^^^^^ 
XVwn^  t^"  right^ia^'d  a^rclimbs 

.S^w^ould  be  unthinkable. 
'HV^'begfns'CnSborly  chitchat  im- 

i£ra^:rwe^r^«o"^^^^^^^ 

wo^'farsV  and  then  launches  into  song 
To  hear  Mr.  Jolson  sing  is  to  know  .y 

r^i?r^ri^"^^K:; 

'Mammy-  sSS,  .Something  about  '  mon 


ilowri  on 

;     .i.iii,  -.11. ...  ,ia  <'i  caU'hins 
■  ht  choo-choo  for  Aliibam, 
is  coii."tldcrinB  a.  trip  on  "a 
a  dn  fcr." 

idcstly  billed  ns  "She  worlds 
.  uterlainer."    He  really  comes 
close  to  being  that.    His  talking 
.  have  made  him  a  famUlar  dc- 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  iii^ 
.nal  appearance  last  night  recal  cd 
UK  the  strains  of  the  imperishable 
nv  Boy"    in  a  Munich  restaurant 
summer  and  the  slijht  of  crowds 
ing  in  line  before  a  theatre  in 
chatel,  Switzerland,  to  see  and  hear 
to  ''The  Sinking  Pool."    The  film 
all  In  Eneli.sh— with  Inadequate 
e  French  subtitles  running  across 
actors'   knees— biit  the  audience 
d  It.    Except  when  Mr.  Jolson  oc- 
anally  lets  his  PagUacci  complex 
away  with  him,  he  is  unexcelled  In 
rendition  of  songs  of  sentimental 
leal  and  the  telling  of  slightly  ribald 
fies    The  electricity  of  his  person- 
y  has  been  described  too  many  times 
need  mention  here.    Only,  let  it  bo 
that  he  was  never  more  dynamic 
n  he  was  last  night.  1 
jlke     the     famous  "p-p-p-ss-ss- 
CHIO"    yarn   in   the   unforgetable  i 
linbad "   Mr.   Jolson  does  in  '"The  ' 
Lnder  Bar"  a  delicious  impersonation  ; 
a  Russian  emigre.    There  is  hltle  i 
thos  in  the  piece  but  It  does  not  slop 
>r    Instead  it  is  all  very  funny,  espe-  ^ 
ily  the  part  about  the  good  Russians 
I  tale  of  his  brother— or  somebody—  | 
10  had  "no-monych,  worse  than  pneu-  | 
mia— no-monyeh."     There  are  also 
y  topical  references  to  Mr.  Jolsons 
and  lamented  ventures  in  the  stock 
:et    but  not   enough  to  become 
depressing.    Indeed,  the  whole 
is  an  excellent  antidote  for  the 

atside  of  Mr.  Jolson— who  works 
4er  and,  for  the  most  part,  more 
essfully  than  in  any  previous  ofler- 
-there  is  not  .<;o  much  to  write  the 

fifi^alne  about.    Patsy  Keuy  i» 
lulng  in  her  foolish  dlvertisement, 
lie  Dying  Flamingo,"  and  is  assisted 
la  vcrv  dumb-looking  "stooge"  who 
]  night  had  a  bad  case  of  the  giggles 
|r  perhaps  he  has  them  every  night. 
Ii  can  never  tell  about  those  things. 
Im  there  is  a  really  remarkable  pair 
liCrobats,  the  Mangini  brothers  whofj: 
Ipped  to  the  waist,  present  a  beauti- 
lexhibition  of  muscular  strength  and 
Itrol.   Chilton  and  Thomas,  a  youth-. 
J  couple  who  dance,  brought  a  thun-  , 
Iclap  of  applause  with  their  whirl- 
Ed  gyrations.       »  , 
I'here  is  also,  a  plot>»s  we  said  at  the 
■  inning,  but  ydU'  don't  need  to  worry 
|.ut  it  It  concerns  a  beautiful  Ameri-  f . 

woman,  rather  coldly  played  by  a 
lire  Windsor,  who,  in  the  first  act,* 
lis  ofl  with  a  devilish  Spaniard  who 
■ices  in  the  Wonder  Bar.   In  the  sec- 

II  act,  she  returns  to  her  husband, 
li:  that's  that.  There  is  a  little  at- 
_4it  at  drama  here  and  there,  but  no- 
liy  in  the  company  seems  to  take  it 

III  seriously,  and  that  is  a  great  help, 
l^the  audience  is  interested  in  only 
„>"perscn,  Monsier  Al.  And— "well,  you 
in  heard  nuthln'  yet!"      L.  W.  Jr. 

TREMONT  THEATRE 
|Ae  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 

I'ThP  Merry  WivPs  of  Windsor."  a  come<1y  ' 
J  live  acls  by   William   STiakcspearc ;  re- 
l-ed  last   evcnins-  by   thP  Stratforrt-Uppn- 
lon  Fpslival  Company  iin<1er  the  ilirection 
W.  Bruises  Adama  with  the  Jollowme 

I'Snhn  ■Palstafi    Roy  Byford 

 Bruno  Barnabc 

■  ■   Handle  Ayrton 

I'"   Ernest  Hare 

IfU^K""'       ■■  •  •  ■  •  -^niftii 

r,ol'  ■.■.■.■.■.■.'■.■.■.■.■.Stanley  Howlett 

■  C.  Rivers  Gadsbv 
IS- Mjviam  Leitrlunn 

  Geoffrey  Wiikinsor 

„->,.  ■/     ......Richard  Cuthbiri 

KSSia. ■  VnVd'  '  ■.'.  Fabia  Drake 

tSuSX  P^"b    Dorothy  Massinirhan- 

raTpaire        "  ^  i'..'- Hilda  Coxheac 

E?tfefs  Quickly   Ethel  Harpci 

[Mst  e\ening  the  Stratford-Upon- 
Festival  company  returned  to 
[(^ton,  wl'ich  welcomed  them  heartily 
m  seasons  ago  and  should  receive 
lem  now  with  no  less  enthusiasm, 
[heir  opening  production,  "The  Merry 
^Ives  of  Windsor,"  was  hearty,  robust. 

■humored  and  gay.    This  company 
ives,  above  everything  else,  Shakes- 
leare  without  self-consciousness  and,. 
Lth  an  enger  spirit  that,  if  at  times 
noisy.  Is  never  reduced  to  the  decor- 
us  monotone  that   is  apt  to  hinder  ., 
llizabeth^in  humor  when  attempted  by' 
■ell  meaning  but  unenthusiastic  play-  - 
Irs     Some  of  the  phrases  may  sound 
.dd   soipe  of  the  jokes  a  bit  coarse, 
ome  iite-S  no  longer  funny,  but  "The 
ilerry  Wives  of  Windsor"  still  evokes 
learty  laughter;  and  unforced  enjoy- 
nent    It  needs  rapid  movement:  the 
,otdrs  must  speed  it  along  without  un- 
iue  cons'deration  for  its  elaborate  un- 
i•^<^iT•  .  f  I  prolonged  and  cruel  prac- 
,  alic  e    jjiich  treatment  the  play  re- 


cel\ 

In  in/ 

with  a  II 
and  to  Sii 
The  com 


'ors  Were 
11  [.selves  go 
uid  tvedlt  to  them 


 ,        .    wed  last  evening  a 

most  admirable  spirit  of  teant  work. 
Each  role  wa.s  played  for  its  true  values 
without   undue   exaggeration  for  the 
.sake  of  the  individual.    Roy  Byford's 
F:il.stafl,  a  great  mountain  of  a  man, 
flUod  with  a  sense  of  his  own  monstrous., 
importance.  Is  a  thoroughly  satisfying '^i 
embodiment     of     Shake.spearc's  fatL 
knight.    He  is  jolly,  he  is  roaring,  hefc 
is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  himself' 

and  an  incurable  optimist,  Mr.  By- 
ford's  presence  fairly  filled  the  stage 
a.s  his  voice  the  theatre.  Randle  Ayr- 
ton's  Pord — the  only  serious  character 
of  the  play — is  played  with  a  sound 
skill  which  prevents  the  actor  from  ab- 
surd excesses  of  jealousy — the  actor's 
makeup,  gestures  and  byplay  are  ex- 
cellent. The  merry  wives  are  portrayed 
by  Fabia  Drake  and  Dorothy  Massing- 
ham,  who  extract  every  bit  of  fun  fronr, 
their  roles  and  bring  their  good  looto' 
to  the  aid  of  their  acting.  The  Mis-  , 
tress  Quickly  of  Ethel  Harper  is  a  flaji 
vorsome  bit  of  characterization.  Spacjv 
forbids  mention  of  the  other  player*; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  them 
is  out  of  the  picture,  save  possibly 
Bruno  Barnabe  as  Slender,  whose  act- 
ing verged  upon  caricature  too  closely, 
for  comfort.  The  settings  are  simple 
and  the  costumes  attractive  and  suit- 
able. 

During  the  first  intermission  Mayor 
Curley  made  a  speech  from  the  stage 
welcoming  the  Stratford  company  to 
Boston.  The  play  tonight  is  "King 
Lear."  E.  L.  H, 


understand  though  it  might  «peak 
words  of  truth  in  fantastic  gui.'se  The  , 
evil  Gonerll  and  Regan,  naming  in  ! 
gcailc'.',  were  maRnificently,  defiantly 
wicked  as  portrayed  by  Dorothy 
Ma.sslngham  and  Dorothy  Francis.  The 
plca.sant,  manly  Edgar  of  Ernest  Hare, 
the  .smooth-spoken  Edmund  of  Gyles 
Isham,  and  the  patient  and  devoted 
Kent  of  Stanley  Hewlett  added  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  She  whole. 

The  play  this  afternoon  is  "A  Win- 
ter's Tale";  tonight  comes  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew."  E.  L.  H. 


WILBUR 

•Five  Star  Final" 


TREMONT  THEATRE  | 

'King  Lear"  \ 

"King'  Lear."  a  rrairedy  in  five  acts  hy 

•Villiani  Shakespeare:  revived  by  the  Stral- 
ford-Upon-Avon  Festival  Compan.y  at  the 
Tiemont  Theatre  with  the  lollowiner  east: 

Lear,  Kin?  of  Britain  Randle  Ayrloii  ' 

The  Kinc  of  France  Bruno  Barnabee 

The  Dul;e  of  Bnrsiindy  Francis  Drake 

The  Duke  of  Cortiwall ....  Kenneth  Wioksteed 

The  Duke   of   Albany   ..  R.   Eric  Lfe 

The  Earl  of  Kent  "....Stanley  Howlett 

The  Earl   of   Gloucester.:  Erix  Maxon 

Edcar  Ernest   Hare  ,. 

Tidmiind  Gyles    Tshani  ; 

Oswald  C.  Rivers  Gadsby  v 

I'uran  Francis  Drake', 

A  Knisht  Gerald  Kay  Sonper  ? 

A  Servant  Richard  Cuthbcrt  f 

ATI  Old  Man  .Tohn  Riidtiock 

King:  Lear's  Fool   Ge(»ffre.v  Wilkinson  ' 

iGoneril  Dorothy  Massineham 

Re^an  Doroth.v  Francis 

Cordelia  Hilda  Coxhead 

'  If  the  fine  and  moving  performance 
of  "King  I»ear"  given  last  nighS  at  the 
iTremont  Theatre  by  the  Stratford  com- ; 
many  accomplishes  nothing  else.  It 
Ishould  prove,  once  and  for  all  that 
this  most  harrowing  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  is  forever  of  the  Oheatre.  No 
printed  page,  read  with  the  keenest  in- 
sight and  imagination,  can  replace  the 
impact  on  the  mind  of  the  spoken  word; 
no  mere  vague  and  grandiloquent  con- 
ceptions can  bestow  on  the  understand- 
ing the  vitality  of  living  men  and 
women.  Shakespeare  wrote  for  a  bare 
stage,  set  only  with  the  barest  and  most 
necessary  of  properties,  leaving  with 
confidence  his  play  to  the  conceptions 
of  his  actors  and  the  quick  response  of 
his  audience.  With  the  simplest  of 
sets  was  the  play  shown  last  night:  high 
bare  walls  of  neutral  grays  and  greens 
served  the  better  to  enchance  the  rich 
hues  of  the  trailing  robes  and  the  crude 
barbaric  armor  of  the  time.  But  one  in- 
termission was  used,  and  the  play  moved 
forward  with  a  sense  of  culminating 
awe  and  terror,  uninterrupted  by  illu- 
sion destroying  breaks. 

The  strained  attention  of  last  night's 
audience  gave  the  lie  to  those  austere 
scholars  who  says  that  "King  Lear"  Is 
not  for  the  theatre.  To  many  the  play 
was  entirely  new,  for  its  awe-inspiring 
dimensions  daunS  all  but  the  bravest 
and  best  equipped  of  players,  and  they 
paid  it  the  flattering  attention  of  utter 
absorbtlon. 

Randle  Ayrton.  assuming  the  role  of  i 
Lear  which  has  baffled  many  fine  play-  | 
ers  before  him,  gave  a  tremendously  ' 
moving  and  comprehensive  portrayal. 
The  complexities  of  the  role,  for  the 
aged  king  is  subject  to  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  moods  and  passions,  he 
seemed  able  to  grasp  as  well  us  to  con- 
vey with  fine  dramatic  force.  The 
scene  on  the  heath,  where  the  out- 
raged father  Invokes  the  elements  was 
terrifying  and  moving  alike,  as  the  wild 
defiance  turned  to  gentle  pity  for  the 
hapless  fool,  and  She  strange  scene  with- 
in the  hut,  when  Lear  thinks  he  is 
judging  his  cruel  duaghters,  was  shown 
with  vivid  imaginative  detail.  During 
the  final  scenes,  the  player's  serene 
majesty  won  thoroughly  deserved  ap- 

The  others  In  the  cast,  playing  once 
more  for  the  whole  rather  than  for  their 
individual  parts,  acquitted  themselves 
well.  Geoffrey  Wilkinson,  in  the  end- 
lessly debated  role  of  Lear's  fool,  gave 
a  strange,  eerie  and  imaginative  por-  i 
Itrayal  of  a  spirit  that  saw  but  coul^-not  [ 


Five  Star  Final."  a  melodrama  in  three 
,-icts  ^id  ;^ i  s,  ci.es  by  Lotus  Welt^.enkprn  : 
s  lacd  bv  Worthington  Miner -  produced  by, 
\  H  \SowU  at  the  Cort  Theatre  New, 
■yorl"'  De  °  .'(0.  1030.  and  at^,  the  Fljoetux 
ThcMtre    London,    as   "Late    Niehl  iinal. 

line  r  .'i  U    with    Raymond   Masses-  asv 

•Rjuulafl:'  presetitcd  last  <;venm-'  al  the  WU-^; 
bur  Theatre  by  William  A.  Bi  ad> .  LIU.,  wim  .,, 

MVU'°Tavim-''   J""''  Websteri/ 

A   Alvm    Kerr  ,; 

L  .en»  Carmody   jL-urie  Jacoues  , 

Zi-sic   Feinstem   j^A%fur  Young 

HinchecUffe    Gi'iifin  Crafts 

French   fJeorKC   V.  Dill ,  ■ 

Brannisan  p-itrici-i  llcnrv  ' 

jMiss  Edwards  ThMm  i  litter' 

Colby   "  i-ubt.  Jos^clyn 

Rooney   p-  j  Kelly,' 

Jerry   w    t  Bender 

Policeman   .-.•.  Arthur   B.?ron , 

&=-"^::^:|gi™'SaS 

Mrs.   Arthur  Loveland  Weeks^_^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Mr.  Arthur  .Loveland  Week^^^^.^^  Melville 
,  •  ..Thelma  Ritter 

Peart    ..Helen  Deddins 

Trixie   .  .  .     .Richard  Hucy 

Harold    Georgia  Burke 

Mmerya  ..James  Brown 

Tjndertakcr   


The  21  scenes  wcrr  unfolded  with 
rare  dispatch  for  a  lir.st  night  per- 
formance by  means  of  a  revolving  stasc 
v.hich  revealed  certain  actions  in  Ih: 
.•t.'ipc  centre  and  others  In  drapc-ti 
openings  at  right  or  left.  The  office 
telephone  operator  wa.s  dLscovered  10 
feet  up  at  the  left.  Mr.  Bi-yon,  after 
early  nervousness,  settled  Into  his  role 
.';plendidly.  His  finest  moments  came 
after  hearing  of  the  double  suicide.  He 
aged  before  the  audience,  horror  pos- 
sessed him,  a  sense  of  personal  guilt, 
then  a  great  eagerness  to  free  his  mind. 
In  that  scene  with  Mr.  Young,  as 
HinchecUffe,  he  was.  the  finished  actor 
of  old.  Mr.  Duncan  as  Michael  Town- 
send  was  very  natural,  quietly  dramatic, 
especially  in  the  suicidal  scene.  It  Is 
impossible  to  name  all.  The  cast  In 
toto  was  competent.  Mr.  Weltzenkorn 
has  written  an  exciting,  perhaps  In- 
structive play;  but  why  did  he  have  to 
insert  a  gratuitous  dig  at  the  poor  dra- 
matic critics?  W.  E.  G. 

TREMONT 

"A  Winter's  Tale" 

A  traRi-eometly  in  five  acts  b.y  yi}}'*'" 
Shtkespearc:  revived  by  l»>e  SiraUcrd-Upon- 
Avon  Fesliva  Company  at  the  ATemoni 
Theatre  Wednc6<Iay  afternoon  with  the  Jol- 

l""''!?,'^*''-   Rat.dlc  Ayrton 

ll.m  mn«   ...Miriam  Leiirht 

.Milicomis   

Clconienes   • . 

A'l'ioihcr  Lord  'of  'Si'cHia. 

rncik  of  the  Court  

Polixcnes  

Fiorizel  ........ 

Old  Shepherd 


Stanley  Howjett 
R.  Eric  Lee 
.Bruno  Barnabe 
. .  Fi'ancis  Drake 
. .John  Ruddock 
Eri(  Maxon 

 ;  Gvl'.s  Isham 

Kenneth  WKk.stced 

$;!j?-rChorus'-V.-.-.-.C.-&^^^^ 
llr  ■,  done  •. ...  .Dorothy  Massinsham 

.   ...Hilda  Qoxhead 

; ;  Dorothy  Trancis 

  .     Ethe  Hai-ner 

&  •.■.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.■.•.•.•.•Cynthia  Bridge 


Having  what  he  evidently  deemed 
a    duty    to    perform,    and    perhaps  ^ 
an  ■  axe    to    grind,    Mr.  Weitzen- 
korn  has  set  in  loosely  melodramatic 
form  as  bitter  and  ve-nomous  an  attack 
on  a  certain  type  of  journalism  as 
was  ever  directed  by  any  gesticulatory 
c-usader  at  any  fancied  or  actual  evil 
in  th»  world's  industrial,  professional  ■ 
or  social  fabric.    The  program  states 
that  the  action  of  the  play  takes  place 
"in  any  large  city."    In  New  York  it 
was  assumed  that  New  York  was  meant; 
and  Boston  is  quite  willing  to  accept 
that  assumption.    When  the  play  was 
produced  in  London  as  "Late  Night 
Final,"  it  aroused  a  certain  amount  of 
[controversy  among  the  critics. 

Whatever  Mr.  Weitzenkorn's  motives, 
I  he  must  be  credited  with  an  infinite 
canacity  for  expression  of  hate.  With 
malignant  pen  he  has  sketched  a  group 
of  characters  whom  he  charges  with 
being  potential  murderers.  He  has  pU- 
loried  a  fictitious  newspaper  publisher 
as  a  craven  hypocrite,  who  would  sacr  - 
fice  innocent  lives  to  increase  h^ 
paper's  circulation.  And  m  one  or  two 
instances  he  has  indulged  m  caricature 
M  obvious  that  it  borders  closely  on 

^'H'fnchecliffe,  the  publisher,  suspects' 
that  his  managing  editor  if^  devoting 
too  much  space  to  war  and  othei  legiti- 
mate news  items  and  too  little  to  sex 
and  scandal.  Urged  on  by  his  circula- 
tion staff,  he  insists  that  Randall,  hi. 
managing'  editor,  dig  up  a  20-year-o  d 
storv  about  Nancy  Voorhees,  a  pretty 
secieta%  who  shot  and  killed  her  em- 
ployer after  repelling  his  advances. 
Though  she  was  acquitted,  the  story 
would  still  be  good  reading.  So  Randall 
unwUlingly  goes  after  the  story,  which 
be  v^itten  by  the  paper's  religious 
Editor,  an  oily  individual  who  c^lls  him- 
'self  a  clergyman  without  a  church,  and 
an  unemotional  young  woman  from 
^hicTgo  named  Luella  Carmody.  The 
?act  that  Nancy  had  married  Michae^ 

JJ^pTyTo^SatTe^ 

H:V^rh"^nu^ac^=rn^^ 
"^S^OTar^e^,. 

S^«p|s»iji 

Si-r^^j^S'th^l^t 

^"Jttcuir^aper 

~^^^-^"^a|H 
fui  n^andgmg  couldn't  get 

cently. 


Not  easy  to  stage,  hence  seldom  seen 
in  our  theatre,  is  Shakespeare's  tragi- 
comedy, "A  Winter's  Taie,"  presented 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Stratford 
players  as  the  third  of  their  season's 
oSerings.    The  complete  break  after 
the  third  act  tragedy  to  the  pastoral 
romance  of  the  fourth,  is  impossible 
to  explain  on  any  ground  save  that  the 
play^vright  decided  to  write   a  fairy 
story.  In  no  other  guise  can  the  Flori- 
zel-Perdita  romance  be  made  plausible. 
It  would  be  a  captious  critic,  however, 
I  who    could   quarrel   with   it   oh  the 
grounds  of  inappropriate  makfe-believe,  i 
for  a  gayer  and  more  charming  passage 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in 
English  drama.    Dropping  the  pretence 
of   Sicily   and   Bohemia,  Shakespeare 
gives  us  his  own  countryfolk  in  their 
familiar    guise;    singing,  quarrelling, 
plaving,  dancing  and  love-making;  and 
Shakespeare's  countrymen  played  them 
lustily  and  with  overflowing  good  spirits. 

In  'his  introduction  of-  the  play.  Gran- 
ville Barker  draws  a  parallel  between 
Leontes  and  Othello,  contrasting  the 
petty  rancor  of  the  former  with  the 
soul- destroying  jealousy  of  the  latter, 
and  declares  Leontes  to  be  a  ridiciilous 
figure.  Some  truth  there  may  be  in 
this,  but  not  all  the  truth.  Any  man, 
overwhelmed  in  tragedy  of  his  own  be- 
getting is  pitiable,  and  the  remorse  of 
Leontes  is  sufficient  to  atone,  In  part 
at  least.  Much  of  course,  depends  on 
the  actor.  Randle  Ayrton's  Leontes  was 
fairly  shrivelled  by  the  flames  of  his 
inner  tortures,  tortures  which  must  be 
given  vent  or  madness  would  ensure. 
Yet  despite  the  man's  incomprehensible 
behavior,  for  which  the  playwright  must 
take  full  responsibility,  not  the  actor, 
he  retained  a  certain  kingliness  anti 
grandeur,  never,  even  in  the  bitteres. 
speeches,  descending  to  mere  rant  and 
bombast.  In  sum,  so  far  as  Leontes 
can  be  made  understandable.  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  life. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  double  the 
roles  of  Hermione  and  Perdita.  Doro- 
thy Masslngham,  as  the  falsely  accused 
queer,  played  with  noble  gentleness  and 
dignity,  showing  a  lovely  gaiety  in  the 
opening  scene.    In  the  trial  scene  .;;he 
plaved  with  moving  grief  and  restraint, 
while  the  final  moments  of  the  play, 
as  the  statue  awoke  and  descended  from 
the  pedestal,  had  a  queenly  simplicity  i 
ihat  was  entirely  admirable.  HUda  Cox- 
head,  a  fresh  and  lively  Perdita,  was 
the  ideal  shepherdess  whose  grace  and  . 
l>eautv  showed  above  her  station.  In 
complement  was  Gyles  Isham's  impul- 
sive   good-looking  Florizel.  Possibly 
Dorothy  Fi'ancis  was  a  shade  too  young 
for  Paulina,  especially  in  the  last  act, 
but  she  spoke  her  lines  with  a  drama- 
tic force  that  w^on  genuine  admiration, 
and  she  played  with  true  conviction- 
Bruno  Barnabe 's  Autolycus  was  a  jolly 
rogue  with  a  mellifluous  voice  and  a 
roving  eye,  little  Miriam  Leight  made 
an  excellent  Mamillius  and  the  Camillo 
of  Gerald  Kay  Souper  was  always  in 
the  picture.   Rich  costumes  and  simple 
settings,  the  fine  diction  of  the  entire 
cast  and  spirit  of  co-operation  that  pre- 
vaUed  throughout  made  up  a  produp- 
tion  worthy  of  hearty  applause. 
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TREMONT  THEATRE 
I  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 

I '"The  Taming:  of  the  Shrew."  a  comedy  fni 
five  acts  by  William   Shakespeare;  revivedi 
hy  the   Strat(or<l-iiiioii-Avon   Festival  Com-I 
I  paiiy  at  the  Tremonl  Theater  with  the  lol- ' 
I  InwiM?-  cast:  I 

'■        '1    Roy  Byford ! 

>    Gerald  Kay  Soiiper 

'   Bruno  Barnab'M 

iiO    G.vlPi  Ishaln 

  Krif  Maxon 

■J   i   Knipst  Hare 

  R.   Kri'-  Lee  i 

 Kenneth  Wickstccd' 

t-'Miiii.a    Geuitrey  \.iiK!n't>n 

Curtis   .    St-nley  Hnwlett 

A  Polant  Francis  Drake 

A  Tailor   C.  Kivcrs  Gailsov 

Katharina,  the  Shrew    Dorothy  Massiiishani 

Bianea    Hilda  Coxhead 

A  Widow  .  ...    Cynthia  Bridge 


Not  as  Shakespeare  presented  it,  as 
a  play  within  a  play,  given  for  the  de- 
lectation of  Christofero  Sly,  tinker,  but 
in  the  more  compact  modern  manner,' 
conveyed  s-traight  to  its  theatre  audi- 
ence, this  lusty  and  joyous  farce  reap- 
peared last  night.-   In  it  the  Stratford 
players  proved  yet  again,   and  bril- 
liantly, with  what  wit  and  with  what  [ 
exuberance  they  can  wco  the  comic  [ 
muse.    No  less  did  they  prove,  thanks 
to. the  penerating  and  full-rounded  in- 
telligence that  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  production  of  the  play  and 

the  lively  verve  with  which  the  actors 
throw  themselves  into  their  roles,  that; 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  has,  with 
the  passing  of  the  centuries,  lost  noth-  i 
ing  of  Its  power  to  provide  an  audi- ' 
ence  with  rich  and  fruity  entertain- 
ment. Let  the  learned  doubt  if  they 
will  that  this  be  all  pure  Shakespeare.} 
Whether  it  be  the  bard's  original] 
phantasy  or  merely  the  adapatation  ofl 
an  earlier  play  matters  nothing  to  those 
who,  like  last  night's  large,  but  nci' 
crowded  audience,  laugh  at  t'ne  comedy 
with  an  unselfconscious  abandon  in 
which  no  thought  of  dutiful  homage 
to  a  great  name  plays  any  part. 

In  the  magnificent  bravado  of 
Petruchio's  way  with  the  shrewish 
Katharina;  the  comic  wiles  of  the 
suitors  of  the  mild  Bianca;  the  infinite 
wealth  of  humorous  by-play  among  the 
lesser  characters — the  s-erving  men,  the 
tailor;  in  its  every  feature  the 
comedy,  as  presented  last  night,  was  a,. 

loy-WHh  no  perceptible  fl^ws,  no  staU« 
moments.     The    swaggering    magnlfi-  | 
cence   the  gay  and  masterful  vitality 
of  Mr.  Isham's  Petruchio;  the  fiery, 
passionate  tantrums  of  Miss  Massmg- 
ham's  Katharina— broken  down  at  last; 
into  resentful  submission  and  thence 
mellowed    into    warmly    tender  love; 
these   were   impersonations   or  mem- 
orable force  and  beauty.    Hardly  less 
admu-able,  each  in  its  own  way,  were 
Mr  Byford  as  the  Shrew's  genial  Diit 
browbeaten  sire,  the  irresistibly  comic 
ervants— Grumio     and  Biondello--ot 
MM    Wilkinson   and  Wickstead,  the 
raceful  Lucentio  of  Mr.  Barnabe,  the 
less  favored  suitors  Gremio  and  Hor- 
t.ensio  of  MM.  Maxon  and  Hare,  Miss 
Coxhead's     pretty     and  meSectual 
Bianca.    But  one  cannot— though  one 
should— mention  everybody.    The  set- 
tings were  adequate. 

■Tonight's    play    is    "Measure  for 
Measure."  ^-  ^• 


Tennyson's  poem.  Mariana  at  least  is 
human.  The  injustice  of  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  characters  is  shocking 

When  Ploria  Tosca  hears  the  propo- 
sition of  Scarpia  to  save  her  lover, 
she  bursts  into  song  bewailing  the  fu- 
tility of  art.  Isabella  simply  rages  and 
threatens  to  denounge  Angelo,  "We  do 
net  feel  the  same  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tue that  is  sublimely  good,  at  another's 
expense,  as  if  it  had  been  put  to  some 
less  disiiUerested  trial." 

Schlegd  and  Coleridge  called  the 
comic  parts  of  the  play  Repulsive,  and 
Luclo,  Pompey  and  Froth  "wretcheST 
Luclo,  on  the  contrary,  is  amusing  in 
his  reckless  cynicism.  He  has  at  times, 
in  spite  of  his  being  a  blackguard,  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman.  Witness  his 
first  meeting  with  Isabella.  There  is  a 
queer  twist  in  his  character. 


x€..<v>.c  a  "nasty"  temper  all 

times,  and  she  could  be  wonderfully  j 
charming;  tender,  trustful,  also  ca-  i 
pricious.  She  was  accustomed  to  "get- 
ting what  she  wanted  by  one  me^ns  or 
another,  without  stopping  to  count  the  I 
cost."  To  Mr.  Hyden,  sh?  was  an  enig- 
ma, her  character  was  so  contradictory 
in  many  respects.  She  allowed  the  girls 
In  her  company  when  they  were  in  east- 
ern countries  to  travel  second  class 
with  the  natives  until  an  Indignant  and 
influential  English  resident  insisted 
that  they  should  be  in  first  class  com- 
partments. In  the  matter  of  salaries 
she  was  not  "over  generous."  The  girls 
had  to  pay  from  their  wages  their  hotel 
bills  and  taxicab  fares,  purchase  and 
constantly  renew  their  tights  and  ballet 
shoes.  'Yet  it  was  a  "hallmark"  for  a 
dancer  to  have  toured  with  her.  Pavlova 
would  say.  "Why  should  I  pay  these 
girls  at  all?    They  should  pay  me  for 


leer  twist  m  nis  cnaracter.  ;  s'"^  .l.^cj,  o.^^^..^.  -"^ 

If  deep  thinkers  view  the  play  with  the  privilege  of  belongmg  to  my  com 
of    uroifo-  tJofo,-  -r^iiA^  "n/Too c, oanv.     Not  that  she  was  really  meai 


disgust,  Walter  Pater  made  "Measuie 
for  Measure"  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  essays.  To  him  Shake- 
speare conveys  "a  strong  sense  of  the 
tyranny  of  nature  and  circumstance 
over  human  action."  He  rightly  says 
that  the  main  interest  in  the  play  is 
not  the  plotting  of  the  mysterious  Duke; 
not  the  sudden  change  in  Angelo's  be- 
havior, but  the  relation  between  Isabella 
and  Claudio,  "a  flowerlike  young  man" 
with  "perhaps  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
Shakespeare's  words  upon  his  lips." 
Claudio  voices  the  universal  dread  of 
death.  Nor  would  the  moralizing  of 
Bacon  and  Montaigne,  any  more  than 
the  solemn  saws  of  the  disguised  Duke 
have  removed  it. 

The  excellent  performance  of  the 
Dlav  not  only  held  the  attention  of  an 


intelligent  audience  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end;  it  awakened  enthusiasm  at 
the  fall  of  the  last  curtain.   The  frank 
speech  of  the  comic  characters,  everi 
when  it  was  most  Rabelaisian  brought! 
out  honest  laughter.    Here  was  aji  in- 
stance where  hearty    coarseness  wai 
fully  appreciated;  words  that  are  nol 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  general  were 
accepted  as  vital  in  any  faithful  pro- 
duction of  the    play.    No    one  was 
shocked;  one  lived  for  an  evening  in 
Shakespears's  time.    So  interested  were 
the  spectators  in  the  action   of  th« 
drama,  that  no  one  stopped  to  cotisidet 
the  improbabilities,  the  impossibilities; 
the  absurdities  if  you  will.    No  doubt 
the  audience  would  have  preferred  toj 
see  Angelo  awarded  a  severer  sentence, 
and  Lucio  a  lighter  one.  i 
As  in  other  performances  by  our  visi- 
tors it  was  the  ensemble  that  was  to 
be  applauded,  as  when    the  RussianI 
players  delighted  us.    It  is  not  neces-; 
sary  to  speak  partioilarly  of  this  actor,| 
of  that  actress,  for  all  contributed  to 
the  admirable  setting  forth  of  a  play, 
which  in  spite  of  obvious  faults  in| 
construction— faults  that  appear_neces-] 
s-arily  in  the  development  of  the  plot^ 
is  a  work  that  is  too  often  unjustly^ 
underrated  and  shamefully  neglected. 
What  a  pleas  re  it  was  to  hear  the 
English  language    spoken    with  such 
clearness,  .lust  emphasis;    such  note-] 
worthy  euphony.    There  was  no  labori-i 
ous  attempts  to  be  impressive;  no  painfiU 
consciousness  that  the    text   was  by 
Shakespeare;  no  mouthing;  no  ranting 
in  the  belief  that  this   was   in  the 
manner  of  the-  "grand  old  school";  nor 
was  there  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
lines  should  be  delivered  in  the  con- 
versational manner  of 'the  parlor  and 
the  street,  carelessly  and  jauntily. 


pany."  Not  that  she  was  really  mean 
about  money.  "My  impression  is  th^t 
.she  simply  had  no  money  sense  what- 
ever. She  never  carried  money  about 
on  her  person."  She  would  haggle  over 
six  pence  at  a  bazaar,  and  then  author- 
ize a  foolishly  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  £200. 

She  liked  to  have  tall  girls  In  her 
ballet,  so  that  she  would  appear  smaller 
than  she  was.  "When  Pavlova  was 
rathless.  she  was  merely  expressing  her 
own  single-minded  concentration  on 
using  the  gift  of  God,  which  was  her 
own  dancing."  She  impressed  strongly 
on  her  girls  the  necessity  for  "absolute 
propriety  and  moral  sanity."  It  was  a 
fine  experience  for  a  ballet  girl  to  be 
associated  with  her;  it  could  also  be- 
come a  killing  experience  for  those  who 
stayed  with  her  too  long.  "Girls  who 
have  been  dancing  obscurely  in  Pav- 
lova's ballet  have  won  recognition  as 
stars  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
her,"  for  their  own  personalities  were 
then  liberated. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  her  entering  the 
Imperial  School  of  Ballet  at  St.  Peters- 
,  burg  (now  Lenlnerart^-Jchemho  wa»  lo 


jvexatlon  at  winning  or  losing.  Before 
she  danced  at  Cairo,  she  spent  a  night 
alone  m  the  deseW  In  front  of  the 
Sphinx.  Pavlova  renewed  her  emo- 
uonal  forces  from  within  by  means  of 
an  esoteric  proce.ss."  • 

When  Salnt-Saens  called  on  her,  she 
said  that  he  "emitted  a  shining  light" 
She  had  all  kinds  of  "psychic"  intui- 
tions into  the  character  of  people  she 
met.  People  wero  luminous  or  non-lu- 
mmous  to  her. 


luminous  or  non-lu 

Of  all  the  theatrical  artists  she  had 
met,  she  enjoyed  the  company  of 
Charles  Chaplin  the  most.  She  thought 
his  miming  superb;  that  if  he  had  been 
tramed  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Ballet 
he  would  have  become  the  finest  com 
edy  dancer  ever  known. 

The  book  is  provided  with  an  ade 
m^u.y.^^V^    On    page    85,  Arthur 
Nik  sch,  who  was  "rhapsodical  In  his 
["Naite?h"°^  Pavlova's  art.  appears  as 


.Rande  Ayrton 
.  Gyleb  Isham 
.  .  .  .Eric  Maii'.M 
Bruno  Barnabe 


TREMONT  THEATRE 
"Measure  for  Measure" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  .  j 

"Measuie  for  Measure,"  a  comedy  inj 
five  acts  by  William  Shakespeare.  Per- 
formed last  night  by  the  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  Players.  Produced  at  White- 
hall shortly  before  1604. 
The  cast  last  night: 

Vinreutio  

Angelo  

Esoaiiis  

f 'f  : : "  ■ :  sunVe;  Howreti 

P  ovost'.'^rr.".'  Gerald  Kay  Sourer 

Peter     C.  River*  Gadsby 

Flbow   Ko-"  Byfonl 

&.°?h^  v....  Ernest  Hare 

P omSev  *  1  ■  ■  1 : ; ! ;  I  Kenneth  WiokBted 

Abhorson'.V.-.'.V.  ,  R-  E"<^,I<?^ 

RTrnardiiie  Hancis  Drake 

A  6^n4r     ■  '.v.  . ...... .  .Geoffi  vv  Wilkinson 

ftahella  Hilda  Coxhead 

Mariana.'.  Dorot hy  Fra.uis 

ii,iip.   Cynthia  Bridges 

FrancisVa'  Barbara  Curtis 

Misiiess  Over-Done  Ethel  Harper 

Many  have  objected  to  the  sudden 
desire  of  the  austere  Angelo  to  possess 
the  rigidly  chaste  Isabella.  They  say 
it  U  unnatural,  impassible.  The  daily 
newspapers  contradict  them.  A  man 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community,  even 
a  selectman  in  his  village,  of  hitherto 
ineproachable  life,  may— and  at  an  ad- 
vanced age — in  a  moment  feel  the  lure 
of  the  fiesh  and  bargain  for  the  satis- 
faction. One  may  admae  Isabella,  one 
would  not  have  her  act  otherwise,  but 
her  frigidity  chills.the  reader  and  the 
t  spectator.  And  men  her  plot  with 
1  Mariana,  who  is  best  known  to  us  by 


tions.  $3. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr  Hyden  was  for  20  years  Pavlova's 
rehearsal  pianist;  at  times  her  musical 


years  old^   The  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  poUcy  of  that  famous  school 
have  been  much  more  fully  described  in 
Tamara  Karsavina's  delightful  "Tl^*'?^;!''- 
Street,"  which  was  reviewed  in  The 
Herald  when  the  book  was  pubUshed  in 
this  country.   Pavlova  intended  to 
her  memoirs,  but  her  life  was  so  full  of 
work  that  she  had  not  time  to  do  what 
she  wanted,  other  than  to  dance.  At 
Hampstead  she  lived  in  a  house  that 
once  belonged  to  Turner.   This  p  eased 
her   not  because  Turner  was  Tiirner, 
but'  because  he  was  an  artist.    On  a 
lake  excavated  according  to  her  design 
there  were  swans  with  which  she  woiild 
play  by  the  hour.    She  romped  with 
them,  teased  them;  would  let  them  kiss 
her  cheeks  with  their  beaks.    She  had 
flamingoes,    a    peacock,    an  aviary 
stocked  with  little  birds  she  had  col- 
lected on  her  travels.    Preferring  the 
country    to   the    town,  she  loved  all 
growing  things.    When  at  home  she 
spent  at  least  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing practising.    She  seemed  utterly  in- 
capable of  resting  or  standmg  still.  A 
practical  woman  in  her  outlook  on  iiie, 
she  attracted  thousands  by  her  essen- 
tial, hypnotic  charm,  as  well  as  by  her 
genius  as  a  dancer.    She  was  always 
ready  to  help  in  public  and  private 
charities.    Fond  of  sculpture,  especially 
the   Greek,   she   would  unconsciou.^y 
fall  into  the  pose  before  her  eyes.  She 
herself  modelled  in  wax  and  clay  little  , 
female  figures.  ^f^Bhe  dressed  plainly.  | 
I  hS' costumes 'l^ire  not  cheap.  She 
wore  ear-rings;  also  a  ring  set  with  a 
i  Queensland  black  opal. 

Her  ballet  shoes  were  made  to  order, 
dozens  of  pairs  were  in  use  simultane- 
ously; she  would  break  in  a  new  pair 
gradually  at  rehearsals.  Careful  m  her 
diet,  she  liked  fish,  oUves,  plam  food, 
eating  only  what  would  fit  her  f or  work^ 
If  she  found  that  she  was  a  pound  or 
two  overweight  she  would  redouble  ex- 


iciica,io».  K   -  .  .     iiprrisine  and  fast    She  was  Russian  in 

director,  though  that  excellent  musician,!  ercj^J^.^^^  ^^^..^^^  devotion  to  the 
Theodore  Stier.  until  he  died,  was  better   orthodox  Russian  church.  An  ik-on  J^as 


not  only    , 

the  dancer;  he  writes  with  personal  af 
'  fection  about  the  woman,  though  he  is 
not  blind  to  her   foibles  and  faults. 
There  is  a  full  account  of  the  ballets, 
divertissements,  solo  dances  in  which 
she  shone;  her  various  tours  throughout 
the  world  are  described,  hut  not  with 
'  wearisome  detail.    To  many  the  value 
lof  the  book  will  lie  in  the  personal  note, 
the   wealth  of   anecdotage  about  the 
woman  m  her  public  and  private  life,l 
though  her  artistic  beliefs,  her  abid- 
S  Search  for  the  perfection  of  beauty 
not  passed  over  lightly  Some  may 
smile  at  Mr.  Hyden's  statement  -To 
have  seen  Pavlova  dance  is  to  have  had 
a  spiritual  experience,  to  have  been  in 
the  presence  of  a  Mystery,"  but  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  sitting  with  Emerson,  when 
Fanny  Ellsler  danced,  exclaimed, 
is  poetry";  did  not  the  sage  reply. 
Margaret,  it  is  relijton  ? 


that 
"No. 


formance;  sometimes  before  her  entry 
for  "The  Swan."  Leaving  her  Hamp- 
stead house  for  a  world  tour  she  would 
say  goodby  to  household  objects,  birds 
and  flowers;  returning  to  the  drawing 
room  she  would  weep,  then  pray,  bless-  ,  . 

ing  her  home.   ,1  ,. 

Interested  chiefly  in  the  dance  andi  ; 
in  people,  she  did  not  appreciate  Jav-i  ; 
anwe  dancers  or  the  ultra-modern  i 
school  of  Diaghile.  Mr.  Hyden  says  she  ■  _ 
was  "remarkably  illiterate.''  She  loved! 
children,  but  had  none  oj  her  own.  lor 
she  haxi  sacrificed  her  life  she  said,  to 
her  art;  "but  I  ha.e  heard  it  said  that 
she  was  physiologically  incapable  of  I 

bearing  children.  The  -sto^^  e?!f.  ^^^J 
the  Russian  doctor  who  first  told  her 
thla  Bald.  'God  has  made  you  for  a  | 

pufpose  ^hat^  Is  greater  than  giving 
birth  to  chUdren.' "  "For  her  dances 
she  preferred  commonplace  music.  At  ^ 
cards,  when  travellUiB,  she  was  em- 
phatic in  the  expression  of  delight  or  | 


Symphony  Concert 

By   PHILIP  HALE 

The  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  was  the 
first  of  the  orchestra's  51st  season.  Dr 
Koussevitzky  was  welcomed  warmly 
He  had  arranged  this  program:  Bach, 
two  chorales,  "Schmuecke  Dich,  O! 
Liebe  Seele"  and  "Komm  Gott  Schoep- 
fer"  orchestrated  by  Schoenberg; 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4,  E  minor; 
Cesar  Franck,  Les  Bolides;  Ravel,  suite 
No.  2  from  the  ballet  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe." 

An  excellent  concert,  auspicious  foi 
the  season  which  it  began;  an  interest- 
ing, well-oaianced  program— the  musi- 
by  Franck  and  Ravel  in  strong  con- 
trast to  Schoenberg's  experiment  in  gv.  - 
ing  "color"  to  Bach,  and  the  prevaihn„ 
austerity  of  the  symphony. 

Cesar   Franck's   "EoUdes"   had  not 
I  been  heard  for  so  long  a  time  at  theti 
concerts  that  to  the  younger  member, 
of  the  audience  it  was  unfamihar.  i' 
was  in  Leconte  de  Lisle's  poem  of  thi 
same  name  that  Franck  found  inspira- 
tion.   So  the  story  goes,  but  the  score 
has  no  allusion  to  the  poem.  Franck 
had  little  or  no  hterary  taste,  as  is 
shown  by  the  texts  he  accepted  for  his 
two  operas,  "The  Beatitudes    and  the 
majority  of  his  songs.    Some  one  must 
ha4  called  h'    attention  to  Leconte  de 
Lisle.    It  was  a  curious  union:  The 
poet,  a  magnificent  pagan  in  belief  and 
in  expression;  the  composer,  a  man  ol 
child-like  faith,  naively  spiritual,  with 
a  streak  of  mysticism,  one  who  couia 
not  t?lat  in  music  the  story  of  Psyche 
without  Christianizing  it-  ^s  worthy 
fathers  and  commentators  found  in  the 
erotic  Song  of  Songs  which  i?  Solo- 
mon's,   the    love    of    Christ   for  his 
Siurch.  The  "Eolides"  is  early  Franck 
There  are  charming  effects  of  co  or 
there  is  suavity  with  now  anti  then^  ^ 
amiable  zephyrs  blowing  as  tijey  w^oulc 
blow  their  last.    Evidently  the  poets 
lines  about  their  singing  the  hymn, 
of  Venus,  "divine  joys  of  the  senses 
did  not  appeal  to  "Pere"  Franck  re- 
pose  and  love,   grace  and  harmwiy 
were  more  to  his  taste     As  m  some 
o  her  works  by  Franck,  there  is  undue 

"  Ravers 'second  Suite  from  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe''  has  been  played  here  many 
times  It  serves  an  opportunity  for.  the 
orchestra  to  display  its  astonishing 
virtuosity.  The  first  smtejs  not  so 
well  known.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Rav. 
program"  later  in  the  season  it  might 
be  well  to  put  the  two  suites  together 
and  then  lay  them  on  the  shelf  for  a 
season  or  two.  Beautiful  music-but 
S  -re  so  many  compositions  that 

So  episodls  that  grow  and  bloom  on 
the  granitic  structures,  as  the  roses  on 
thP  ?o-ks  of  Marblehead.    The  granite 
was    there    the  A^m  foundat^n  for 
ttie  sombre  thought.   One  seldom  hear 
so  eloquent  an  interpretation  of  he 
Finale^ so  diversified  m  moods,  at  the 
same  time  the  realization  o  the  Inevita 
ble  continuity  that  was  m  the  com 
noser's  mind  The  audience  was  justly 

The  program  of  next  week  will  com 

Siegfried    Idyl    and    the  oveiture 


TREMONT  THEA'KRE  ' 
"As  Tou  Like  It" 

"A^  vou  Like  It."  a  play  in  five  acts 

with  the  following  cast^  ^^^^^ 

The  Dnkc^  .  ,  -   .Erie  Maxon 

Duke  Frederick  Stanley  Hewlett 

Jaaucs    R.  Erie  Lee 

Oliver  •■■        •  'Richard  Cuthbert, 

JaaiicH  De  Boie . . . ,  "'^    Ernest  Harel 

Orlando   'Geo'tfi-ev  WilkinsonI 

Le  Ecati  "     Randlc  Ayrton 

Tott.  hstone   .  .  ■  ■  •  '.Richanl  Ciitlibort  I 

Sir  Oliver  Maitext  -"'^   GvIos  Ishamll 

Silvius   John  Ruddook(I 

Cnrin   .■.■.'.'Kenm-th  ^^ick steed 

Adam    Frail'  IS  DraKe 

P'U'ds   •  •  •  •  Geoffrey  Wdkin^ 

Brum'  Harna 


,irin       ■.. ,;  .iiii.: .  '    .  -I 

Shnkosijeare's  pleasant  phantasy  nd- 
irably  re-enartpcl  last  night  by  our 
Itors  from  Stratford,  transported  a 
impany  of  lookers-on  and  listeners  to 
le  omhanlod  glads  of  the  Forest  of 
rden.  Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  poet's 
;rse,  amused  by  witty  dialORue,  and 
'en  by  Eui)h\ilstic  subtleties  that  our 
Dw  modern  brains  absorb  but  laborl- 
sly— and  imd  not  always  worthy  of 
ic  "labor,  if  the  truth  be  told— one  ac- 
■ptcd  Rratc  fully  the  pleasant,  roman- 
,  entertainment  that  was  ofTered.  and 
ked  no  questions.  For  breathes  there 
;«  nian  so  proof  against  Illusion  that' 
e  wuW  Inquire  into  probabilities  and 
oubi  tor  ( xample.  that  a  maiden  mas- 
iciMrting  ;i.s  a  youth— especially  so 
luble  a  maiden  as  Rosalind — could 
3r  so  lom  deceive  both  lover  and 
ither? 

Familiar  elements  of  romance,  which 
ave  scr\ed  many  another  writer  be- 
)re  and  sine;,  form  the  outlines  of  the 
le — the  hrro  who  writes  amatory 
"rses  on  the  bark  of  trees  but  has  out- 
restled  and  thrown  a  mighty  wrestler: 
Uainy  repentant  In  the  nick  of  time; 
vers  at  last  united,  no  less  than  four 
ilrs  of  them  being  brought  to  the 
tar  in  the  final  scene  (well  might  the 
elanchnly  Jacques  be  remained  of. 
jah's  Ark"i.  But  the  gentle  romance, 
e  pleasant  humanity  of  the  piece  have 
it  lost  their  surpassing  power  to  be- 
"  an  evening  at  the  theatre  or  an 
^iioon's  reading.  The  sylvan  arcady 
the  e.xiled  duke's  court:  the  duke's 
"le  of  natiure  in  words  that  ring 
ihow  truer  than  do  the  convention- 
astoral  effusions  of  the  time;  the 
itatlons  of  Jacques  and  of  that 
';•  philosopher  Touchstone;  the  de- 
"ful  anti-feminist  tirades -of  the  dis- 
d  Rosalind:  the  touching  episode 
rlando's  faithful  servitor,  the  an- 
nt  Adam  (a  part  which,  according 
tradition,  was  played  by  Shakes- 
-  !),  these  are  among  the  things 
linger  in  the  meihory  and  serve 
ake  this  one  of  the  most  delight- 
f  play.s. 

e     production     was  thoroughly 
y  of  the  play  and  of  the  reputa- 
'•"that  this  excellent  company  has 
Once  again  individual  perform- 
of  noteworthy  beauty  and  intelli- 
abounded  and  were  balanced  by 
'^se  of  ensemble  and  of  co-ordina- 
by  a  keenly  watchful  direction  that 
life  and  meaning  to  the  wliole 
,__that  neyer^  alloyfeti  subordinate. 
,_,p  most  fascinating  figures  in  the 
tlon  of  his  day  he  was  drawn  as  a 
It,  florid  man  of  middle  age,  with  a 
iStache  and  a  tendency  to  obesity. 
W  comes  Mr.  Haines,  youthful,  erect, 
ert  physically  as  well  as  mentally; 
nooth-shaven  of  course,  and  as  easy  a 
fey  to  sentimentalism  as  the  origmal 
'  Rufus's  victims  were  to  his  "blue- 
y"  harangues  and  literature.  This  la.st 
akness  of  character,  as  depicted  in 
he  New  Adventures  of  "Get-Rich-  ' 
Ick-Wallingford"    seems    likely  to 
Ve  costly  to  the  makers  of  this  film, 
by  reforming  their  glib  trickster  in  : 
very  first  re-entry  to  our  midst  they 
'arently  have  closed  the  door  on  an 
insion  of  the  adv^ptures.    This  is 

sharactens  on  the  stage  to  be  moi 
itandei's-by  and  lookers-on.    The  ai' 
(f  music  was  invoked  so  generously  tha 
'3xe  play  seemed  at  times  almost  oper 
itta.    So,  indeed,  must  its  first  audi 
iSces  have  seen  it.   The  familiar  song; 
Dhder  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "It  wa; 
i  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  "What  shell  h« 
ffave  that  KUled  the  Deer,"  and  otherf 
irere  sung,  and  very  passably,  both  solo 
i^d  in  chorus;  and  accompaniments 
srere  provided  and  Incidental  music 
Eflayed  by  an  im-Ellzabethan  but  not 
Inadequate  orchestra. 

Miss  Drake's  Rosalind  was  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  one.  Charming  in 
her  feminine  attire,  she  was  no  less 
graceful  in  her  male  disguise — so  much 
so  that  Phoebe's  infatuation  became 
very  nearly  plausible.  The  equal  in- 
termingling of  vivacity  and  courage 
With  very  feminine  charm  could  hardly 
be  more  successfully  achieved  than  they 
were  by  Miss  Drake.  A  beautifully 
modulated  and  clear  speaking  voice  is 
hers.  Mr.  Hare's  manly,  sincere,  and 
sensitive  performance  as  Orlando  was 
almost  equally  worthy  of  praise.  His 
wrestling  bout  with  the  redoubtable 
Charles  was  the  most  convincing  stage 
fight  that  this  writer  has  ever  seen. 
The  unfortunate  adversary  of  the  hero 
was  very  efficiently  hurled  over  the  lat- 
ter's  shoulder.  An  admirably  sardonic 
Jacques,  a  genial  and  lovable  Duke,  a 
savage  and  vindictive  Frederick,  were 
among  the  many  excellent  impersona- 
tions. Mr.  Ayrton's  Touchstone  added 
much  bf  the  humor  of  subtle  inflection 
to  Shakespeare's  lines.  His  love  pas- 
sages with  the  clownish  Audrey  of  Miss 
Coxhead  were  almost  painfully  gro- 
tesque. The  lovelorn .  lout  Silvius  (Mr. 
Isham)  and  his  unresponsive  Phoebe 
(Miss  Fiancis)  were  excellently  por- 
trayed. The  audience  was  extremely 
responsive.  S.  S. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 

".\cw  AdventUrcH  of 

art-Rich-Quick  Wallingford" 

\.  lerecn  roniBd.v  drama  a/lai  lwl  bT  Chnrl^w 
M  ..  Arlhiu-  frrmi  ihc.  WalliiiK  lord  utoriCB  by 
'.onrire  Hsndolph  Chester;  direclcd  by  Sam 
w,i,i(l  and  prcspiKed  by  Mcuo-aoidwyii- 
.Ma.vcp  with  the  follnwtnar  cast: 

.(    lliirii»  Wallinjford  WiMlma  Haiiirn 

Imozile   linimy  DiiniMlo 

lil.u  k  0  Daw  Erucst  Torrciioe 

Iiorolliy  Layton  Leila  Hy.in.s 

Mrf.omcnl    .   .  .fiuy  Kil.lioc 

(liai-Jps  Harper   Haln  Humilli.n 

Mr.   Tulllp  Robert  IM.^W.tIc 

Mrs.  Laylon   (_:iar:i  ni.mdlrk 

Mr.   Layton  Wallor  Walker 

,  When  J.  Rufus  Wallingford  was  one 
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a  pity,  for  here  is  a  character  hew  to 
the  screen,  ingratiating,  amusing  and 
resourceful,  who  might  have  had  as  [ 
many  lives  and  as  many  screen  excur- 
sions as  Fu  Manchu  himself.  Of  course, 
in  the  next  issue  he  might  become  a 
backslider  and  resume  his  nefarious 
piracy  on  gullible  clients,  but  that 
would  scarcely  be  ethical. 

However,  In  itself,  this  picture  stands 
as  an  exceptionally  funny  entertain- 
ment, thanks  to  a  surprisingly  happy 
triumvirate  in  the  pcr.sons  of  Mr. 
Haines,  Mr.  Torrence  and  the  inmit^ble 
Schnozzle,  alias  Jimmy  Durante.  Mr, 
Torrence  has  the  role  of  Blackie  Daw, 
lank  and  morose  card  sharp,  saxophone 
player  and  adjutant  to  the  superior 
Wallingford.  To  be  sure  the  adapter 
has  implanted  in  him  a  yellow  streak 
which  the  original  Blackie  would  have 
repudiated  hotly,  but  he  tries  at  the 
end  to  make  amends  for  certain  dere- 
lictions. Mr.  Durante,  making  as  far 
as  we  know  his  first  individual  screen 
venture,  is  a  howling  success  from  the 
start.  He  is  seen  as  a  comic  chauffem- 
and  automobile  thief,  a  nimble  pick- 
pocket who  prepares  his  victims  for 
plucking  by  telling  them  a  funny  story. 
His  Cyrano  nose,  which  Mr.  Haines 
loves  to  tweak,  his  guttural  laugh,  his 
explosive  manner  and  above  all  his  fund 
of  droll  remarks  often  give  him  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  He  still  uses  that 
famous  line,  "I've  got  a  million  of  them 
— a  million!"  after  each  wise  crack.  He 
even  starts  a  crazy  song,  which  unfor- 
tunately for  the  eager  audience,  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  play's  action.  As  for 
Mr.  Haines,  time  is  bringing  him  into 
his  own.  Once  we  were  inclined  to  be- 
little his  comicality,  to  regard  him  as 
among  the  lowest  and  most  irking  of 
clowns.  In  recent  months  he  has  com-  , 
;pelled  a  revision  of  estimate,  and  in 
'this  picture  he  clearly  and  decisively 
i  indicates  that  all  he  has  needed  was  a 
(decent  character,  story  and  background 
to  establish  himself  as  entitled  to  ap- 
Iproval  as  a  legitimate  light  comedian. 

The  story  begins  on  shipboard,  then 
jnoves  to  New  York,  where  Wallingford 
obtains  a  certified  check  for  $25,000 
from  Tuttle,  a  shrew  business  man,  by 
an  ingenious  trick.  Then  it  settles  down 
[in  the  town  of  Pelham,  where  Walling- 
Iford  starts  one  of  his  promotion 
{schemes  and  is  about  to  clean  up 
1$100,000  when  romance  bites  him.  He 
falls  in  love  with  Dorothy  Laytori. 
daughter  on  one  of  his  intended  vic-l 
tim3,  and  is  between  the  devil  and  thi- 
deep  sea.  Fate  is  kind,  for  just  as  th< 
bubble  is  about  to  burst,  and  a  pur- 
suing police  inspector  about  to  nab  hirr 
for  the  Tuttle  swinde,  news  comes  thai 
the  promotion  scheme  is  sound  anc 
!  quite  likely  to  prove  profitable  to  al 
concerned.  Perhap's  Hollywood's  cen- 
sors insisted  that  it  turn  out  that  way 
But  the  public  will  want  more  of  J 
Rufus— and  what  will  Hollywood  dc 
about  it?    W.  E.  G. 

RKO  KEITH'S 
"The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  the  story  o- 
E.  R.  Sehaver  and  Dale  van  Every:  directP' 
hv  Russell  Mack,  dialogue  by  Walter  d( 
Leon,  photogranhy  b.y  George  Robinson 
presented  by  Universal  Pictures  with  th( 
iollowing:  cast: 

Bucky  O'Brien  •  '^^.i^^^i^^ 

.h  m  Stewart  

Truck  McCall  And.v  Eevinc 

Wacn   Harry  Barns 

p.^JZ.-    Sally  Blane 

Coaciil ^' •• '■  J-  Farrell  McDonald 

Noire  Dame  team:   ,  „ 

Frank  Carideo,  Don  MiHer.  EInier  Layden. 
Jim    Crowley.    Harry    Stuhldrehpr.  Adam 
I    Walsh.  Bucky  O'Connor.  ,Tohn  Law.  Moon 
1    Mullins.  Art  McNamara,  Al  Howard,  John 
O'Brien. 

Appropriately  enough,  now  that  the 
football  season  is  upon  us,  comes  "The 
i  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame,"  a  tribute  on  the 
part  of  Universal  Pictures  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  greatest  coach  of  this  gen- 
eration, Knute  Rockne,  who  lost  his 
life  last  May  in  an  airplane  crash  while 
on  his  way  to  California.  As  a  tribute, 
unforced  in  its  sentiment,  as  an  inter- 
esting, unsensatlonal  depiction  of  the 
making  of  a  team,  it  is  consistently 
worth  whUe.  Many  shots  have  been, 
interpolated  from  news  reels,  showing 
the  famous  "Four  Horsemen"  of  Notre 
Dame  in  action  on  the  gridiron;  the 
Notre  Dame  team  takes  part  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  story  with  commendable  en- 
thusiasm and  spontaneity,  and  in  the 
opening  sequences  Rockne's  own  voice 
is  heard  talking  to  the  players.  Such 


"Measure  for  Measure,"  played  by  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Company  at 
the  Tremont  theatre,  has  not  often  been  seen  in  Boston.  It  was  first 
performed  in  New  York  in  1818.  Adelaide  Neilson  was  the  first  to  take 
the  role  of  Isabella  in  Boston.  Then  came  Madame  Modjeska,  who  was 
first  seen  here  in  the  role  in  March,  1888,  at  the  Hollis  Street  theatre. 
What  a  good  company  she  brought  with  her!  Trie  Duke,  Charles  "Vanden- 
hoff;  Angelo,  Eben  Plympton;  Claudio,  Robert  Taber;  Froth,  TuUy  Mar- 
shall; Pompey,  William  P.  Owen;  Luclo,  Vincent  Sternroyd;  Escalus,  S.  E. 
Springer;  Elbow,  James  Cooper;  Mariana,  Mary  Shaw. 

There  was  a  performance  of  a  sort  at  the  Repertory  theatre  on  Nov.  10, 

1929,  when  Cynthia  Brooke  played  Isabella. 

When  Adelaide  Neilson  first  produced  the  play  at  the  Haymarket, 
London,  on  April  1,  1876,  the  play  had  not  been  seen  in  London  foil  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Her  company  was  then  a  strong  one,  including 
Charles  Warner,  Howe,  Harcourt,  H.  B.  Conway,  Buck.stone. 

Lily  Brayton  revived  the  play  in  1906  when  Walter  Hampden  took  the 
part  of  the  Duke  and  Oscar  Asche  that  of  Angelo.  Jean  Forbes-Robertson 
took  the  part  of  Isabella  at  the  Haymarket  in  April,  1929.  There  have  been 
rerformances  of  the  play  in  London  in  1930  and  1931. 

At  a  performance  at  the  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Festival  Theatre  in  January, 

1930.  the  play  was  acted  in  a  modern  setting  and  in  modern  clothes.  "Mod- 
ern Vienna  with  its  extremely  Continental  cafes,  soon  dissolved  into  an 
artificial  paradise  of  poetry.  But  the  modern  clothes  did  do  one  service 
to  the  play,  since  they  prevented  the  comic  parts  from  seeming  simply 
archaic,  Elizabethan  clowning." 

Let  us  add  that  the  Brown  University  Dramatic  Society  gave  a  per- 
formance in  December,  1923. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  program  for  his  recital  in  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon 
will  be  as  follows:  Bach,  Suite  E  minor,  and  for  the  violin  alone,  Sarabande 
and  Gigue.  Mozart.  Concerto  No.  3,  G  major.  Martini,  Andantino.  Porpora, 
Menuet,  D  major;  Ravel,  Habenera;  Kreisler,  Berceuse  Romantique;  Tchai- 
kovsky-Kreisler,  Humoresque;  Riinsky-Korsakov-Kreisler,  Fantasy  on  Russ- 
ian Themes. 


Yascha  Yushny's  internationally  famous  "Blue  Bird  Revue"  will  be  prp- 
seiited  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Wome. 
at  Symphony  hall  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Oct.  31.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  knowledge  of  Russian  to  enjoy  this  company'  from-  Moscov- 
"Tlie  actors  possess  an  uncanny  power  of  pictorial  effect  in  themselves 
which  makes  them  totally  independent  of  scenery.  The  program,  directed 
by  M.  Yushny,  is  made  up  of  the  customary  contrasts:  There  are  folk  songs 
grave  and  gay;  Cossack  songs  and  Caucasian  songs  and  Volga  boat  songs  and 
sentimental  songs;  'barrel  organ'  turn;  an  animated  monument  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great,  which  recalls  a  great  period  of  Russian  history  to  tho.se 
Who  know  it;  there  is  a  scene  of  charming  fantasy.  "The  King  Called  for  His 
Drummer,'  wherein  the  people  resemble  Court-cards  and  illustrate  in  action 
the  story  of  an  old  French  ballad.  Altogether,  an  exotic  entertainment, 
which  will  appeal  to  amateurs  of  the  strange  and  the  bizarre."  ' 
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Xliei^'  Tlieatpe 

\\   

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Pirandello  by  his  play  "As  You  Desire  Me"  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Plymouth  theatre  has  violated  the  once  accepted  rule  that  an  audience 
sliould  never  be  left  in  doubt.  No  matter  how  perplexed  characters  on  the 
stase  may  be,  the  spectator  should  know  what  the  play  is  about  and  have 
a  fair  idea  of  an  inevitable  conclusion. 

At  the  same  time  Pirandello  has  succeeded  in  arousing  curiosity  and 
exciting  argument.  The  Unknown  Lady  will  have  her  partisans;  the  De- 
mented Lady  will  have  hers,  although  her  sponsor  is  a  malicious  ancl  re- 
pulsive animal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Canella-Bruneri  case,  which,  even  now  dividing 
public  opinion  in  Italy,  suggested  to  Pirandello  his  play.  There  is  another 
strange  case  in  Italy  that  might  be  put  on  the  stage. 

A  baker  and  Antonia,  a  servant  girl,  fell  in  love  and  decided  to  marry. 
She  was  bom  at  Port  Said.  The  baker  sent  to  that  ill-famed  place  to 
obtain  her  birth  certificate.  He  found  to  his  surprise  that  she  had  married 
in  1914  one  San  Villarosa,  by  whom  she  had  had  a  child,  who  died  a  baby. 
Antonia  confessed  to  the  marriage,  and  said  she  had  been  so  unhappy  that 
she  had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  husband  and  enter  domestic  service 
in  Alexandria.  The  baker  hoped  to  persuade  the  husband  to  divorce  An- 
tonia. He  found  the  deserted  husband  in  Alexandria  with  a  wife  who  had 
borne  him  several  children.  The  Italian  authorities  brought  San  Villarosa 
and  Antonia  tosjether.  He  swore  that  he  had  never  seen  her;  that  he  had 
been  married  only  to  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  living;  that  he  had 
never  been  in  Port  Said. 

Antonia  insisted  that  he  was  her  husband.  There  were  two  photo- 
graplis,  taken  about  the  time  that  the  Port  Said  records  showed  that  An- 
tonia had  married  San  Villaro.sa.  In  one  Antonia  was  on  his  arm.  In  the 
other  he  was  with  his  present  wife.  This  led  to  a  full  inquiry.  Two  mar- 
riage certificates  wer^  brought  to  light,  also  two  birth  certificates  in  the 
name  of  Villarosa.  In  the  first  marriage  certificate  he  is  shown  as  having 
wedded  Antonia;  in  the'  other  as  having  married  his  present  wife.  The 
same  father  is  recorded  in  the  two  birth  certificates,  but  in  each  one  the 
name  of  a  different  mother  is  given.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  four  certificates.  No  one  doubts  the  honesty  of  Antonia  in 
(jeclaring  that  the  Villarosa  now  produced  is  her  husband.  No  one  doubts 
this  Villarosa's  protest  that  he  had  never  seen  her. 

Is  it  possible,  the  authorities  ask,  that  unknown  to  this  son  his  father 
had  another  son  by  a  different  woman.  They  ask  if  Antonia  married  this 
brother;  whether  there  was  so  great  a  resemblance  between  the  half 
brothers  that  she  now  claims  the  first  as  her  husband.  But  why  should 
the  father  have  given  the  same  name  to  both  his  sons,  and  what  has 
become  of  the  second? 

The  baker,  still  in  love  with  Antonia,  -wishes  to  marry  her.  She  says 
that  now  her  husband  has  reappeared  she  must  go  back  to  him.  Mean- 
while San  Villarosa  finds  it  hard  to  convince  his  present  -v^dfe  that  their 
union  is  legal  and  their  children  legitimate. 
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Coming  concerts  not  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Herald: 
Oct.  15— Thursday,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Harold  Schwab,  pianist. 
Oct.  IB— Sunday.  Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Maxim  Karolik,  tenor.  Jorda-: 
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haji  V30  P  m"'  People  s"  Symphony  orchestra,  'fiiompson  StmT conductor 
O^t.  20-lTuesday.  Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.   Elly  Kassman.  pianist,  with 
Nicholai  Kassman,  violinist. 

Oct  28-Wednesday,  Jordan  hall.  Edwin  Otis,  baritone. 
Nov  2-Monday,  Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Karl  Kraeut^r,  vlohnist. 
Thursday.  Swastika  string  quartet  of  Philadelphia;  11,  Wednesday,  Jordan 
^a  8  15  Helen  Henschel;  12,  Thursday.  Jordan  hall.  8:  5  P.  M..  S.dney 
sJkoenig  pianist;  15.  Sunday,  Symphony  hall,  3:30.  Rose  Zu  ahan,  contralto; 
1  15  ^Ic  Jchenkin;  17.  Tuesday.  Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.,  Apollo  Club,  Thomp- 

SeT'slCrsdly.  S^^phony  hall.  8;15  P.  M..  Mary  Wigman,  dancer; 
12  Surday  Jord Jhall.  3  P.  M..  Haxold  Bauer,  pianist;  16.  Wednesday. 
Hotel  Statler,  11  A.  M„  Claudia  Muzio.  soprano. 

w»nrv  TawTence  Southwick  course  of  interpretative  recitals,  Hunting- 
ton ClTmbersTaU  8  P  M..  Oct.  14.  "The  Emperor  Jones."  Grover  Shaw 
itt  2  "jeaSne  d  Arc.  '  Jessie  Eldridge  Southwick.  Oct.  28.  "Caponsacchi." 
?S;  ard  /Thompson.  Nov.  4.  "Berkeley  Square."  Maud  G.  Hicks.  Nov.  18. 
Milne's  "Michael  and  Mary,"  Joseph  E.  Connor. 


Two 


children  of  Guy  Maier  have  made  the  tunes,  text  and  illustrations 
Cargo  "  published  by  G.  Schirmer.  Mr.  Maier     it es  to  us:  "It  is 


belle";e:that";uch  a  work  has  been  published." 


story  as  there  is  is  comparanveiy  sjigam 
and,  praise  be,  there  is  no  designing 
damsel  in  the  ofBng  to  make  trouble} 
between  the  hero  and  his  friend.  Onei 
thing,  and  one  only,  "The  Spirit  of; 
Notre  Dame"  shares  with  previous  foot-; 
ball  films:  the  entire  occupation  of  all) 
the  men  in  the  college — barring  a  brief 
quotation  from  Virgil  in  an  early  scene 

is  football.  Accordmg  to  the  film,  the 
last  thmg  any  student  thmks  of  is  ex- 
ercising his  brain. 

Bucky  O'Brien,  arriving  at  Notre 
Dame  from  a  small  town  where  he  had 
been  the  leadtag  football  player,  finds 
that  prep  school  and  college  football  are 
very  different  matters.  However,  after 
taking  a  fearful  beating  during  the  first 
weeks  of  practice,  he  begins  to  find  him- 
self and  in  junior  year  he  becomes  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  team.  At 
the  request  of  the  coach,  he  gives  up 
carrying  the  ball  In  order  to  serve  as 
interference  for  his  friend  and  room- 
mate, Jim  Stewart,  a  light,  swift-footed 
quarterback.  So  successful  is  the  com- 
bination that  Jim  begins  to  look  on 
himself  as  the  whole  works  and  puts  on 
all  sorts  of  airs.  Bucky.  disgusted,  quitsj 
him,  even  carrying  his  resentment  onto 
the  football  field,  where  he  sets  out  to 
prove  that  Jim  without  him  can  ac- 
complish practically  nothing.  His  be- 
havior is  correctly  interpreted  by  the 
coach,  who  rules  him  out  of  the  game 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  for  unsports- 
manlike conduct.  In  the  end,  when  he 
has  thoroughly  repented,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  game  and  saves  the 
day  for  his  team  by  paving  the  way 
for  Jim  to  make  a  touchdown. 

Throughout  the  picture,  constant  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  teams.  Army. 
Northwestern  and  others,  agamst  which 
Notre  Dame  has  played  many  games. 
'I'he  references  are  all  courteous,  some- 
times almost  effusive,  and  the  spectator 
gradually  acquires  the  impression  that 
football  is  one  of  the  politest,  not  to 
mention  cleanest,  games  that  is  ever 
played.  Not  one  of  the  players,  feave 
Lew  Ayres,  and  he  only  at  the  begm- 
ning,  shows  a  sign  of  dirt  on  his 
countenance,  and  the  uniforms  are  al- 
ways spick  and  span.  Surely  there  are 
occasional  games  played  in  the  rain  or 
at  least  upon  a  muddy  field,  but  not  so 
in  this  picture.  Perhaps  Notre  Dame 
is  tucky  with  Its  weather.  Minor  dis- 
crepancies aside — and  they  aren't  very 
vital — the  film  is  pleasant,  forthright 
entertainment,  especially  for  football 
fans,  althougli  some  may  complain  that 
there  are  too  few  scenes  in  which  the 
tactics  of  the  game  are  made  Intel- 
ligible. 

In  such  a  story,  which  contains  far 
more  sentiment  than  plot,  the  acting 


The  Kid   is.elia.\n  iVlcConfSS 

Estelle    Mayna  Roberli 

Tommy   -  .  .John  Arletice 

Dr.  Blackstone    Georce  E.  Stone 

Inspector  Riley    Piirnell  Pratt 

Bnlc'h    William  Pawley 

Goldhere    Jrsse  de  Vorska 

Sr-hmidt   .  .    Warren  Hynier 

3Irs.  Wimhleton    Riitli  Donnelly 

Fulton  Oursler's  "The  Spider,"  a  novel 
mystery  play  In  the  development  of 
which  the  audience  was  literally  forced 
to  take  part,  has  now  become  an  en- 
tertaining and  unusual  screen  drama, 
now  showing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre.  The  scene  is  set  in  a  vaude- 
ville theatre,  the  action  takes  place  in 
the  audience,  on  the  stage,  back  of  the 
stage  and  in  strange  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  building.  All  sorts  of  persons 
are  mixed  up  in  the  story,  some  for 
serious,  others,  particularly  El  Brendel, 
for  purposes  of  comic  reUef.  Needless 
to  say.  the  plot  concerns  a  strange  mur- 


ium 

Gylet  liham 
Edmund  Mortimer.  Earl  of  Marfh     „         ,  \ 
John  Ruddofk  , 

Owen    Glendower.  Stanley    Howlftt  | 

The  E.irl  of  Di)iiJrla«  Ernest  Hare 

.Sir  Ri.  hanI  Vernon  Francis  Drake 

Sir  John  F  .l#tafl   Roy  Byford 

Poins.    I  Ernest  Hare 

Gadthill  Francis  Di-aku 

Peto   Richard  Cuthberl 

Bardolph.  .Kenneth  Wickstced 

Francis  i.  •  •  Geoflrey  Wilkinson 

Ladv  Per  y  Fabia  Drake 

LadV  Monimer.  . .-.  Dorothy  Francin 

Jilistresf  Quickly  Ethel  Harper 

The  mingled  glory  and  tragedy  of 
England's  civil  strife  under  Henry  IV 
and  the  incomparable  humors  of  the 
inglorious  but  profigious  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  and  his  thievish  band,  furnished 
the  matter  for  yesterday  afternoon's 
production  by  the  Stratford  Players.  To 
see  that-  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  per- 
formance was  attained  is  by  this  time 
hardly  necessary,  so  completely  have 
these  actors  accustomed  their  audiences 
to  intelligent  casting,  imaginative  direc- 
tion and  fine  work  on  th.e  part  of  in- 
dividual performers. 

To  Mr.  Ayrton — the  restrained  and 
subtle  Touchstone  of  the  preceding  ] 
night's  play— fell  the  difficult  task  of 
portraying  the  King,  in  whom  greatness 
and  meanness,  magnanimity  and  vin- 
dictiveness.  nobility  and  pusillanimity 
so  strangely  warred.  He  brought  to  the 
part  a  moving  force,  a  touching  simplic- 
ity, that  weighted  the  scales  heavily  in 
Henry's  favor.  Through  him  one  re- 
members chiefly  the  mfinitely  weaned 
and  oppressed  and  saddened  Henry  of 
his  first  appearance  upon  the  scene — a 
King  mourning  an  England  watered  by 
the  blood  of  her  own  sons;  the  Henry 
grieved  by  the  seemmg  worthlessness  of 
his  heir  and  shedding  tears  of  joy  over 
the  promised  regeneration;  the  Henry 
offering  pardon  to  his  enemies  in  the 
hope  of  averting  bloody  strife;  and  less 
easily  the  suspicious,  calculating  mon- 
arch that,  havmg  broken  an  oath  to 
gain  his  kingdom,  will  stick  at  nothing 
to  remove  the  men  he  feaxs. 

The  fiery,  mercurial  Hotspur,  with  all 
his  boundless  courage,  his  overflowmg 
passionate  energy  and  fearless  irrever- 
ence, foimd  an  admirably  chosen  pro 


There  followed  beautiful  «, 
pastle,  reflected  m  the  Th^Le 


der  committed  during  a  mind-reading  ,   —   tt-    „  „  „„ii„„f 

act,  and  the  solution  thereof  is  in- ,/  tagonist  in  Mr.  Isham.  He  was  excellent 
genious  enough  to  satisfy  the  spectator  /  alike  in  his  stormy  passages  with  the 
-  ■  '  King,  in  his  amusing  baitmg  of  the 

portentous  Glendower  (a  scene  wherein 
Shakespeare  very  effectively  deflated 
that  very  apparatus  of  signs  and  por- 
tents which  he  himself  was  later  to  use 
in  "Macbeth"^  and  in  his  scene  with  his 
neglected  and  resentful  wife. 

Mr.  Maxon's  convincmg  portrayal  of 
Prince  Hal,  whether  disportmg  himself 
amiably  with  Palstaff  at  the  Boar's 
Head  or  showing  his  heroic  mettle  in 
thp  service  of  the  King,  his  father,  was 
thoroughly  sympathetic. 

And  of  Mr.  Byford's  Falstafi  not 
much  more  can  be  said  than  that  it 
was  mdescribably  good.  His  vast, 
jovial,  rubicund  visage  and  scanty  white 
hair  and  beard,  his  twinkling  eye,  his 
mountainous  figure,  the  cavernous 
groans  that  accompanied  any  but  the 
simplest  readjustment  of  posture,  his 
gusty  humor  and  verbal  prodigies  of 
valor,  his  ingenious  evasions,  made  him 
the  very  personification  of  the  fat 
knight.    The  immortal  scenes  in  the 


and  to  cause  no  particular  anxiety  con 
cerning  a  discrepancy  or  two  in  the 
reasonmg. 

Chatrand  the  Great,  a  suave  mag- 
ician, is  giving  a  performance  at  the 
TivoU  Theatre,  a  feature  of  which  is 
an  exhibition  of  mind-reading  by  his 
assistant,  Alexander,  a  boy  v/hom  Chat- 
rand had  found  two  years  before  badly 
injured  and  his  memory  gone.  Chat- 
rand descends  into  the  orchestra,  de- 
manding articles  for  the  blindfolded 
Alexander  to  identify.  A  girl  tries  to 
give  him  a  locket,  her  escort  objects 
violently,  a  shot  is  heard,  and  the  lightsj 
go  off.  The  man^  Carrington  by  name, 
is  dead,  and  it  soon  appears  that  he 
is  the  uncle  of  the  girl,  Beverly  Lane, 
who  recognizes  in  the  now  unconscious 
Alexander  her  lost  brother.  The  police.  I 
\ii.  mediately  on  arrival,  arrest  Alexan- 
der, restored  now  to  memory  of  his  sis- 
ter and  of  the  past,  but  Chatrand.  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  persuades  them 
to  let  him  try  to  prove  it.  He  stages 
a  seance  in  which  the  dead  man  ap- 
p:.rently  returns,  but  once  more  a  shot 
is  heard  which  shatters  a  mirror  in 
I  which  Chatrand's  face,  m  .de  up  to  re- 
I  semble  Carrington,  is  reflected.  Once 
j  more  he  tries  with  Alexander's  help 
and  this  time,  at  risk  of  his  life,  suc- 
ceeds, winning  not  only  a  confession 
■  of  guilt  from  the  murderer  but  Beverly's 
love  as  well. 

The  camera  work,  credited  to  the 
remarkable  young  Chinese  cameraman, 
James  Wong  How,  is  extremely  clever, 
spookly  and  imaginative,  adding  tre- 
mendously to  the  effect  of  the  story. 
The  cast,  fairly  bristling  with  names 


matters  comparatively  little.  Lew  Ayies  •  does  admirably.  Edmund  Lowe,  not  al- 
and ■William  Bakewell  are  both  too  1  together  convincing  as  the  magician  and 
slight  to  make  very  convincing  players,  hypnotist,  is  excellent  as  the  man  fight- 
though  they  take  themselves  with  be-  i  ing  for  the  lif'-  of  the  boy  he  has  be- 
coming seriousness.  Outstandingly  good,  friended.  Howard  Philhps  is  a  nlaus- 
however.  Is  Andy  Devine,  a  burly,  slow-    ible   Alexander,   showing   \ividly  the 

struggle  of  the  bewildered  boy  to  regain 
his  memory  of  the  past.  The  rest,  in- 
cluding Lois  Moran,  George  E.  Stone 
and  Manya  Roberti,  are  all  good. 

The  headliners  on  the  stage  bill  are 
the  members  of  the  Havana  Casino  Or- 
chestra, originators  of  "The  Peanut 
Vendor."  .       E.  L.  H. 


tavern  and  on  the  field  of  battle  could 
not  have  been  bettered;  the  realistic 
philosophy  that  Shakespeare  put  into 
Sir  John's  mouth  could  no^  have  been  [ 
moi-e  forcefully  uttered  -nar-rnpre  de- 
lightfully exemplified,  as.  thwigh  inl 
mockery  of  the  weighty  and  Ifr^ic  mat- 1 
ters  that  form  the  central  theme  of  thej 
play.  '  I 

A  large  and  obviously  delighted  audi-  j 
ence  was  present.  S.  S. 


ffovtag.  humorous  youth,  who  makes  a 
genuine  hit  as  Truck  McCaU,  an  aspir- 
ing plaver  who  goes  through  a  game 
with  a  "broken  rib.  He  is  funny  he  is 
pathetic  and  a  real  find.  As  the  Coach 
who  is  never  called  by  name  J-  Frf"^ 
McDonald  looks  remarkably  like  Rockne 
and  gives  a  performance  best  described 
as  sterling.  Frank  Caridco  and  the  rest  ] 
of  the  team  appear  to  enjoy  the  make- 
believe  gr°atly.  E.  L.  H. 

METROPOLITAN 

"The  Spider" 

An  all -t  a  Han  u-  screen  m/stery  drama  adapt- 
ed bv  Bany  Onnors  and  Philip  K  em  from 
the  plav  01  the  same  name  by  Fulton  Ours- 
e,  and  LmvcM  B.-entaiio  lirst  produced  at 
the  rhanin  4i,th  Street  Theatre.  .  Iv.  >  •• 
March  r.'2T.  ^^ith  .Tohn  Hallida.v  in  the 
lead  nff  "role:  directed  by  William  Cameron 
Menz  e=  and  Kenneth  McKcnna  and  present- 

ai?ir?r  T  ane   Lois  51  oraii 

I  ^f^^^'ifdJ;'"'  . . .   Howard  PhUhps 

^fineton   ■  El  Breiide^ 


DREAM  PICTURES' 
SHOW  OLD  COUNTRY 


TREMONT  THEATRE 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  One 

King  Henry  the  Fourth  part  one,  a 
play  in  five  acts  by  William  Shake- 
speare, revived  by  the  Stratford-Upon- 
Avon  Festival  company  and  presented 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  with  the  fol- 


lowmg  cast 

King-  Henry  the  Foiirth. 
Henry  Prince  o{  Wales 
1  John  j)f  P^'l'^iiW... 


Exquisite  beyod  description  were  the 
views  of  old  England  and  Scotland 
shown  last  evening  in  the  "Dream  Pic- 
tures "  by  Branson  De  Cou.  who  is  wel- 
comed back  to  Boston  by  his  many  ad- 
mirers for  another  series  of  his  fasci-j 
nating  lectures.  Choosing  from  a  wealthj 
of  material  the  mast  representative  and! 
famous  of  scenes  in  the  historic  spots 
of  these  ancient  countries,  Mr.  De  Cou 
told  just  enough  of  their  history  and  ofj 
his  impressions  on  a  motor  tour  to  make! 
his  listeners  feel  that  they,  too,  had  ac 


Lcompanied  him,    and  without  tiring 
Handle  Ay'on  I  them  With  monotonous  details,  let  his, 
■  •  ■R'''Eric*Lee  camera  recite  to  their  eyes  the  rest  of 
TT'°i?,'ri"o'f'' Westmoreland     "    '     ^         the  tale,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
The  Earl  oi  ^^estmore  K^'^  s°X  I  pleasant  and  appropriate  music. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt- p  ■  •  •  •.- -^stan'^  «o«  Introducing  England  with    a  scene^   ^      .  . 

Thomas  Percy.  Earl  oi  ^\orceh^er^^  Barnahe  .howmg  its  trec-overhung  roadsides,  and    positive  y  dangerous.    They  are  emo- 
_  .     .-„.,v„.„h»ri»nd  'warning     the     prospective     traveUed   tionally  unsatisfying     We  feel  most 

against  attempting  to  drive  a  car  himj  stronelv  that  an  Infant  subjected  to 
.self  on  such  a  tour  along  the.  narrowj 


Henry  Pcrc 


luaintly  reminiscent  of  the  past  ,such 
as  Broadway,  Chipping  Camden,  Alces- 
ter,  Sherwood  Forest    and  Compton 
Wynyates. 
The  views  of  the  old  ruins  such  as 

I  Fountains  Abbey  were  notably  impres- 
sive, and  the  beauty  of  the  architecture 

jof  the  English  cathedrals  was  greatly 
enhanced  to  the  audience  by  the  many 
pictures  of  the  famous  stained  glass 
wmdows,  m  their  lovely  coloring.  The 
lakes  and  hills  made  famous  by  Sir 
V/alter  Scott  had  their  share  of  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  the  simple  cottage  where 
Robert  Bums,  best  loved  of  Scotch 
poets,  was  born  and  the  other  where 
he  died;  Gretna  Green,  the  ancient 
Mecca  of  eloping  couples,  Conway  and 
Shrewsbury  with  their  old  castles,  the 
fields  of  heather    in  all  their  __^giroig_ 

'glory  and  the  hedge-rows  of  rustic 
Dartmoor  with  its  old  stone  farmouses 
nestling  in  peaceful  nooks  amid  the 
verdant  hillsides. 

To  close  his  evening's  entertainment, 
Mr  De  Cou  showed  his  finest  views  of 
cathedrals  of  England,  their  alters  and 
windows,  to  Debussy's  music.  "The  Sub- 
merged Cathedral."  His  large  audience, 
which  nearly  filled  Symphony  Hall,  evi- 
denced keenest  enjoyment  of  this  very 
unsual  and  splendid  program. 

F.  A.  B. 


FRITZ  KREISLER  i 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audlenca 
greeted  Fritz  Kreisler  yesterday  after-J 
noon  at  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
of  this  first  recital  of  the  season  was 
as  follows:  Suite,  E-minor  (Bach)- 
Sarabande  and  Glgue  (Bach);  Concert<i 
No.  3  in  G-major  (Mozart);  Andantino 
(Martini);  Menuet,  D-major  (Nlccolo 
Porpora);  Habanera  (from  Rhapsodie 
[Espagnole  No.  2)  (Ravel);  Berceuse 
f  Romantlque  (Kreisler) ;  Humoresque 
(Tschalkovsky- Kreisler);  Fantasy 
(on  Russian  Themes)  jRimsky-Korsa- 
koft-Krelsler).  Carl  Lamson,  of  course, 
played  the  pianoforte  accompaniments, 
and  with  all  his  usual  skill. 

This  program,  predominantly  classic 
— Its  major  Ingredients  being  provided 
by  Bach  and  by  Mozart— was  one  well 
calculated  to  display  Mr.  Kreisler's 
most  characteristic  qualities.  The  fine 
breadth  of  style  which  he  applied  to 
the  beautiful  adagio  of  Bach's  E  minor 
Suite,  the  unforced  eloquence  with 
which  he  gave  forth  its  noble  phrases, 
the  grave  grace  of  the  Allemande.  and 
the  neat  but  vigorous  exuberance  of 
'the  gigue. —  all  this  was  in  the  best 
Krelslerian  manner.  Nor  did  he  dls- 
apcint  his  hearers  In  a  more  austere 
music  and  a  more  exacting  test— two 
movements  from  an  unaccompanied 
Partita,  in  which  fine  taste,  an  un- 
erring sense  of  musical  logic,  and  a 
sensitive  bow  lent  interest  to  what, 
under  the  hands  of  a  lesser  artist, 
might  have  seemed  dry  and  cerebral 
music. 

He  played  with  charming  grace,  yet 
without  mawkish  over-delicacy,  Mozart's 
youthful  D  major  concerto— surely  one 
of  his  most  transparently  innocent  and 
unpretentious  works.  The  ineffable, 
limpid  simplicity  of  the  adagio,  In  par- 
ticular, was  exquisitely  rendered  by  both 
violinist  and  pianist;  the  naive  and 
carefree  jollity  of  the  rondeau  was  per- 
formed with  a  verve  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  dance  from  which 
the  movement  derived  Its  name  was  de- 
lightfully accentuated. 

The  shorter  pieces  that  composed.  In 
obedience  to  a  pleasant  tradition,  Mr. 
Kreisler's  final  group  gave  as  usual  the 
keenest  pleasure  to  his  audience.  The 
mellifluous  Andantino  of  Padre  Mar- 
tini, the  lively  Minuet  of  Porpora,  were 
admirably  played  and  gratefully  re- 
ceived. But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Ha- 
banera from  Ravel's  Rhapsodie  Espa- 
gnole to  arouse  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
of  all.  An  admirable  arrangement,  in 
which  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  Ravel's 
harmonic  sonorities  was  not  lost,  gave 
such  pleasure  that  the  piece  was  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  own  Berceuse  Roman- 
tlque, for  all  the  honeyed  grace  of  its 
phrases,  unhappily  revealed  the  char- 
acteristic mild  harmonic  perversity 
which  this  admirable  violinist,  when  he 
turns  composer,  so  often  betrays.  The 
imexpected  modulations  In  which  he  so 
innocently  revels  are  a  pernicious  habit. 
They  cry  to  high  heaven  in  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  "Londonderry  Air" 
(which  was  one  of  yesterday's  encores) . 
They  disfigure  this  Berceuse.  These 
cadences  that  suddenly  turn  and  dart 
off  down  a  side  street,  so  to  speak,  are 


th«  most  horrid  psychoses  In  later 
B.  Mr^elTler  eho^d  really  be  more 

-Ls''audlence's  enthusiasm  un-v 
.undX  Its  appetite  for  encores  to- 
lable. 
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Mrsr  WtfdKipl-cavcr   LllllM  Harmer 

A  threadbare  situation  becomea  not 
only  plausible  but  genuinely  amusing  8.s 
well  during  the  unfolding  of  "Smart 
Woman,"  current  screen  attraction  at 
the  Keith-Boston  Theatre.  The  film, 
adapted  from  Myron  C.  Pagan's  play, 
"Nancy's  Private  Affair,"  dlfleri  con- 
siderably from  its  original  In  the  <Je- 
velopment  of  the  plot,  nor  has  anything 


uaiwr*iwn»iB'wan:  star  Doa'"=' 
who  couldn't  keep  away  fron^,,»""y 
Klrl.<;  and  In  due  course  was  Killed  by 
the  blind  boy  when  his  mother  waa 
about  to  be  choked  to  death  when  she 
remonstrated  too  cuttingly.  In  the  pic- 
ture the  action  is  spread  over  a  years 
prrlod  and.  while  the  camera  1»  content 
for  the  greater  part  to  remain  within  the 
lodging  house,  we  are  frequently  taken 
to  the  adjacent  poolroom  or  police  sU- 
t:on  for  variety.  „,vi^>, 
Two    murders,    a    frame-up  which 


been  sacrificed  thereby.  For  example,  sends  Eddie  the  hero  to  prison,  * 
the  heroine  does  not  lose  her  husband  icontemnlated  seduction  are  a  few  of  the 


.Krle  Maxon 

"".'.'.'.'.'v..  Erie  I^c 
'     c    Rivera  Gadsoy 
..R»ndle  Ayrton 

  Roy  Byforfi 

■■.'■■'Brvmo  Barnahft 

  John  Ruridnck 

•••■Kenneth  Wieksteed 

••    ....Cynthia  BrldBe  i 

elena   . .  Gyles  Isham 

heron  ■/  . .  Hilda.  9,'>«^<'»;! ' 

IfBt  Fairy  '  < 

«j;Ut'?e°'^at*ltraS^^or- 
«elrT£weg.inB.^^^^^^^ 

hakespeare's  fantastic  comeuj. 

fellow.  In  his  accustomed  epilogue,  apol- ' 
cglzed  for  "this  weak  and  Idle  theme" 
and  urged  his  hearers  to  think  but  "that 
you  have  slumb'red  here,"  there  was  no 
cause  for  it.  If  It  was  but  a  dream,  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  one  which  the  au- 
dience disliked  to  have  ended. 

The  slight  plot  of  the  play  itself  was 
gracefully  and  romantically  unfolded  by 
Miss  TTancis  as  Hermla  and  Miss  Bridge 
as  Helena  and  by  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Lee 
as  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  the  rival 
suitors  for  Hermia's  hand.  The  young 
women  were  yoimg  and  charming,  the 
two  men  young  and  handsome.  The 
four  of  them  supplied  an  appropriately 
attractive  nucleus  about  which  to  wind 
the  fine  web  of  the  story.  They  played 
'their  love  scenes  simply  and  tenderly, 
and  when  the  fairies'  love  potion  sud- 
denly dlverted'the  men's  affections  and 
the  situation  became  farcical,  they  did 
not  yield  to  possible  extravagances  but 
left  Shakespeare's  own  delicate  absurdi- 
ties to  carry  their  own  mirth. 

No  better  low  comedy,  of  course,  has 
ever  been  written  than  the  Athenian 
workingmen's  enactment  of  the  sad 
tragedy   of    "Pyramtis    and  Thlsbe." 
Their  rehearsal  of  the  play,  with  the 
inevitable  arguments  about  roles  and 
worries  about  properties,  is  almost  too 
real  to  anyone  who  has  ever  directed 
an  amateur  theatrical  venture.  The 
gentlemen  who  did  Quince,  Snug,  Bot- 
tom, Flute,  Snout  and  Starveling  wera 
equally  good,  and  If  Mr.  Byford  ai 
a  large,  jolly,  and  exuberant  Bottom. 

&Wa!.^s"e^^Jrthnit?.^ 

«r»-oragt7-Mr 

mention  must  be  made'Ser.^o^f'ufi 
, delicious  bit  of  caricature  by  Mr  Av?3 
I  ton  as  Quince,  the  producer  of  the 
lEV^  company.    His  worry,  his  oltiful 

IkSnf^.'^^^xi  ^  diplomats  concesJ 
Jl«QS  to  Bottom,  the  star  of  his  ^oSm 

M,f.,?"P^'LP*^e  °?  acting. 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  tha 

SSiv  ^T^'^^u''^  Stratfwd  com' 
Sftv  apparently  effortlS 

Wilty  of  their  general  ensemble  Bui 
previous  performances  h^Ve  a"- 

.f  iJ,,,  r     "t^nia,  his  queen,  a  soft  bit 

ot  ton  ".t^-,,  ^"5  gay, 'lively  and 
.ot  too  elfish.  And  to  the  actors  was 
K  sympathetic  background  of 
Juld'f^f^'^  ?f"i"^  ^"'i  lights  Nor 
Smtl^^f  Which  played  the 

gdltional  accompanying  music  of  Men- 
Pwsohn,  be  overlooked.    Altogether  if- 
a  beautifully  finished  p?Xtlon 

•nulnp^^T*        moderate  size  waa 
nuinely  pleased.  l.  w  jr 

KEITH-BOSTON 
Smart  Woman" 

An  all  talkine  comedy  drama  adapted  by 
"Ubury  Fields  Irom  the-  play  by  MTyron  C. 
^  ,   entitled.    "Nancy's   Private  Aflair.'' 
sd  by  Gregory  La  Cava  and  presented 
dio  Pictures  -with  the  tolloiflne  ca*t: 

 Mary  Astor 

 .Robert  Ameg 

. .  .£dirard  Evertt  Horton 

 Noel  Francis 

 Ruth  Weston 

-y  John  Halliday 

Peterson  Gladys  Gale 

ooks   AUred  Cross 

ypi.   Pearl  Varvelle 


because  she  Is  dowdy  and  excessively  de' 
voted  to  him  but  because  she  went 
abroad  and  stayed  too  long.  This  seema 
more  reasonable,  although  the  prospect 
of  any  sensible  man  passing  up  the 
beautiful  Mary  Astor,  for  any  reason 
under  the  sun,  seems  hard  to  credit. 
Gregory  La  Cava  has  handled  the  story 
well,  making  it  pleasant  always  and 
never  too  obvious.  Best  of  all,  he  has 
restrained  Edward  Everett  Horton  to  the 
point  where  that  obnoxiously  whimsical 
comedian  'contributes  the  most  re- 
strained and  amusing  performance  ol 
his  screen  career. 

Nancy  Preston,  returning  from  ar 
emergency  trip  abroad,  discovers  thai 


incidents  In  which  Daisy  of  the  waning 
beauty  but  still  susceptible  heart  has  a 
prominent  part.  In  a  minor  way  she 
ministers  to  Mrs.  Glvner,  second  noor 
back,  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  One  epi- 
sode of  the  play,  repugnant  enough  in 
all  truth,  Is  omitted— that  of  the  seduc- 
tion of  Tommy,  the  blind  youth,  by 
Minnie,  a  sex-starved  spinster  whom 
tlie  boy  believed  beautiful  and  good.  As 
It  stands,  the  picture  Is  «uggestlve  of 
the  plays,  "Grand  Hotel"  and  Street 
Scene"  In  that  It  purports  to  eketct- 

teharacters  and  situations  likely  to  be 
ioimd  in  a  few  hours  of  existence  with- 
llng  the  walls  of  a  continental  hostelry 


in  her  absenc4  her  husband,  Don,  ha*       »  ^^^f^^  *'i;°,'^'*?il^^'°J'*^„,  „upn 

'  The  Him  s  chief  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion, aside  from  a  generally  excellent 


wondered  from  the  fold.  He  Is,  In  fact 
so  enraptured  by  the  charms  of  Peggj 
I>reston,  a  mercenary  blonde  with  a  de- 
signing mother,  that  he  desires  to  havt 
a  divorce  and  marry  her.  Nancy,  fore- 
warned by  Don's  sister,  Sally,  and  he 
husband.  Bill,  decides  that  two  can  pla; 
at  the  same  game.  Accordingly,  sh< 
laughs  lightly  at  Don's  stammerlnj 
apologies  and  invites  Peggy  and  Mrs 
I  Preston  for  the  week-end.  Including,  foi 
her  own  benefit,  a  very  chaxmlng  anc 
wealthy  English  bachelor.  Sir  Guy  Har- 
rington, whom  she  had  met  on  the! 
boat.  With  his  connivance,  she  begins 
I  her  campa^  of  bringing  Don  back  tc 
I  the  fold.  Don  catches  them  making  love 
!a;id  begins  to  think  that  Nancy  Is  really 
serious  in  lack  of  Interest  In  him,  but 
worse  Is  in  store.  Peggy,  catching  wind 
iof  Sir  Guy's  wealth  and  of  Don's  losses 
on  the  stock  market,  makes  a  play  for 
the  Englishman  and  he  falls  in  with  her 
schemes,  to  all  appearances.  This,  oddly 
enough,  causes  Don  to  have  a  change 
of  heart.  Realizing  that  he  himself  no 
longer  has  a  right  to  Nancy's  love,  he 
begs  Sir  Guy  not  to  desert  Nancy  fo^ 
Peggy,  whom  he  now  ■  sees  In  her  true 
light.  Amused  but  chivalrous.  Sir  Guy 
gravely  acquiesces,  knowing  that  Nancj 
loves  only  Don,  and  in  the  end,  aftei 
the  furious  Peggy  departs,  sees  them  re- 
united. 

Mary  Astor  has  never  looked  more 
charming  than  In  the,  for  once,  most  de- 
scriptive title  role.  Fortunately,  she  does 
not  follow  Mr.  Pagan's  Ideas  and  make 
herself  out  a  dowdy  homebody,  but  she 
does  give  an  imderstanding  portrayal  of 
a  woman  too  sure  of  her  happiness,  who 
uses  every  weapon  to  retain  a  wander- 
ing spotise,  yet  never  descends  to  mean- 
ness or  underhand  tricks  along  the  way. 
Robert  Ames,  in  the  ungrateful  role  of 
Don,  manages  very  well,  and  finally 
persuades  the  audience,  as  he  did  Sir 
Guy  in  the  story,  to  come  to  like  him 
aft«r  all.  John  Halliday,  as  the  gener- 
ous and  unsuccessful  suitor,  gives  a 
very  charming  and  finished  per-i 
formance,  enhanced  by  his  quiet,  pleas-  \ 
ant  voice— much  like  Roland  Yovrng's,  by 
the  way— and  his  easy  manner.  Noelt 
Francis  seems  unable  to  do  much  with  J 
the  very  obvious  Peggy,  but  Edward 
Everett  Horton  and  Ruth  Weston  form 
a  highly  amused  and  amusing  chorus  to 
the  comedy. 

Tlie  headline  honors  on  the  stage  bill 
are  divided  between  the  team  of  Shaw 
and  Lee,  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville 
favorit/e,  and  Marion  Sunshine,  styled  as 
"The  Peanut  Vender  Herself." 

E.  L.  H. 


performance  by  all  the  cast,  is  found 
In  the  appearance  of  Clara  Kimball 
■young,  who  years  ago  was  a  favorite 
with  the  Jay  Hunt  players  at  the  Bow- 
doln  Square  Theatre,  who  also  has  been 
Identified  with  several  stage  successes 
and  with  silent  pictures.  She  gives  a 
deUghtful  exposition  of  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Daisy  Bowman.  She 
scolds  and  mothers  Betty,  the  imhappy 
shop  girl  who  almost  went  wrong  while 
awaiting  Eddie's  release  from  prison. 
She  cajoles  and  upbraids  the  parasitic 
Jake,  whose  very  clothes  she  had  paid 
for.  She  shields  her  blind  son  when  he 
shoots  Jake  In  her  defence.  She  neatly 
engineers  Pete's  passing  at  the  hands 
of  a  vicious  gunman  wno  thinks  he  Is 
avenging  his  brother  Jake.  And  she  Is 
Instrumental  In  clearing  Eddie's  good 
name  and  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
which  culminates  In  a  lover's  wedding. 
Her  closing  scene  is  rich  comedy.  A 
lonely  flgtu"e  as  she  sits  on  the  front 
stoop,  a  man  of  sturdy  physique,  bat- 
tered suitcase  In  hand,  applies  for  the 
newly  vacated  room.  Daisy  appraising 
his  figure,  smiles  archly,  and  escorts 
him  within.  "You  shall  have  the  best 
room  In  the  house,"  she  purrs,  "and  It 
happen*  to  be  right  next  to  mine." 

W.  E.  O. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Women  Go  on  Forever" 

A  comedv  drama  adapted  by  Ralph  Mur- 
phy from  the  sta?e  play  ol  the  same  name 
by  Daniel  N.  Rubin:  directed  by  Walter 
Lang-  and  presented  by  Tiffany  Cruie  with 
the  folio-wing-  cast: 

Daisy  Bowman   Clara  Kimball  Young 

Bettv   Marian  Nixon 

pSfii^    ••   Paul  Page  ! 

Jake  .   Morgan  -WaUace 

Peart   you  D'Avni 

\\  j]liB   Lorin  Raker 

Daly,  thedeteotive  ■^6,5?-^*/'^'^?°'; 

TU,-   Oivnpr   Eddie  Lambert 

Mrs   Giv-ner"",'........  Nellie  Nichols 

Mrs.  Givner  -Maurice  Black 

Tommv"";   Murice  Murphy- 

Lucy   Madame  Sultana  ^ 

The  seamy  side  of  life   as  It  Is 
glimpsed  in  and  about  a  free  and  easy  \ 
lodging  house  in  any  large  city  Is  can-  ; 
didly    discussed    and    portrayed  in 
"Women  Go  On  Forever,"  the  screen  i 
adaptation  of  Daniel  Rubin's  stace  play  ; 
of  five  years  ago.    At  that  ttaie  the 
action  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  - 
36  hours,  and  to  the  hallway  living  room  ; 
of  Daisy  Bowman's  place.  Mary  Boland  , 
played  the  maternal  Daisy,  Osgood  Per- 
kins was  Pete,  the  treacherous  Italian; 
Douglass   Montgomery,   whose  screen 
debut  was  made  recently  under  the 
alias  of  Kent  Douglas,  was  Daisy  s  blind 
son;    James   Cagney,   another  recent 
screen  celebrity,  was  Eddie,  the  pseudo- 
hero    and  Morgan  Wallace,  as  here, 


FINE  ARTS 
"The  White  DeviV 

A  part-talkinr  screen  drama  -based  on 
Tolstoi's  novel,  •■Hadschi  Mural":  .  direct?^ 

S:d«in1'^c»pTei  WS^e 

le%&"".V.-.-.-.v;.':::::^T^L?f''!i2."o^? 

ttTb  ciar'   Frizt  Alberty 

Singef  sT:  ;  The  Pon  Cossack  Choir 

Prom  a  scenic  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  only  praise  for  "The  White 
Devil,"  current  attraction  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre.  The  early  and  the  final 
sequences  are  set  among  some  very  im- 
pressive moimtains,  which  are  more 
than  welcome  after  an  infinite  series  of 
elaborate  penthouse  apartments,  smce 
the  story  Is  historical  and  romantic  at 
the  same  time  and  the  period  is  the 
Russia  of  1854,  there  is  an  Infinite 
amount  of  spectacular  riding,  beautiful 
shots  of  galloping  troops  and  a  pic- 
turesque display  of  uniforms  and  beauti- 
ful gowns.  Based  rather  freely  upon 
Tolstoi's  novel,  "Hadschl  Murat,"  the 
production— made  In  Germany— Is  as 
elaborate  as  befits  a  classic;  but  fre- 
quently the  plot  becomes  lost  in  the 
scenery  and  there  are  various  discrep- 
ancies that  the  spectator  would  like 
cleared  up.  For  instance,  is  the  hero 
kUled.  or  Isn't  he?  A  reading  of  the 
book  leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  is,  but 
according  to  the  film,  he  fe  merely  left 
in  a  very  bad  way;  not  quite  dead  but 
scarcely  alive. 

Hadschl  Murat,  a  fiery  young  Cauca- 
sian patriot,  leads  a  revolt  against  the 
Czar  but  his  uncle,  chief  of  the  com- 
munity, upbraids  him  for  taking  pris- 
oners some  of  the  royal  troops  mstead 
of  killing  them  on  the  spot.    Murat  In 
wrath  departs  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  Czar,  a  pretence  to  hide  his  plans 
for  wide-spread  revolt.  Received  honor- 
ably at  court,  he  soon  gets  into  trouble 
by  falling  in  love  with  Nelldowa,  a  girl  I 
from  his  own  village,  now  dancing  in 
the  royal  ballet  corps  and  In  danger  of 
attracting  too  much  attention  f^om  the 
roval  eye.   Murat  kidnaps  her  from  a 
forced  rendezvous  with  the  Czar  and 
marries  her.    Despatched  at  the  head 
of  an  arr.\'  to  invade  his  own  l^ds, 
Murat  attempts  to  foment  a  mutiny  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  signal  a  gun,  to  be 
fired  as  the  church  bells  summon  the 
soldiers  and  townspeople  to  church.  The 
courage  of  a  private  soldier,  who  pre- 
vents Mur&.t's  man  from  killing  a  guard 
and  discharging  the  caJinon,  brings  the 
conspiracy  to  light.  Murat  is  obliged  to 
fly  for  his  Ufe,  overtaking  on  the  way 
NeUdowa  and  one  of  his  foUowers  whom 


he  had  sent  oH  fcWead.    Pursued,  hfl 

sends  them  on  once  more  to  bring  him 
aid.  while  he  awaits  his  pursuers  am- 
bushed In  a  gtilly.  The  rescuers 
despatched  by  his  uncle  are  too  late  to 
save  him  and  can  only  bring  him  back, 
mortally  wounded,  to  die  In  his  own  vil- 
lage 

The  actors  in  a  film  of  this  sort  are 
apt  to  be  more  than  a  little  handicapped 
by  the  magnitude  of  their  surroundUigs. 
Among  the  men  of  the  cast,  however, 
there  Is  some  good  acting.  Ivan  Mos- 
Jouklne— Impersonator  of  Michael  Stro- 
goff  and  Casanova — Is  an  excellent 
Murat;  picturesque,  fiery,  compelling, 
aloof  and  dignified  at  the  Ruislan  court, 
a  magnificent  leader  in  action.  The 
actor's  costumes  and  make-up  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  praise,  while  he— or 
It  may  be  his  double,  rides  like  a  cen- 
taur. Another  excellent  performance 
Is  that  given  by  JPritz  Alberty  as  the 
Czar,  a  truly  Imposing  figure,  alternat- 
ing tyrannical,  amorous  and  crafty.  The 
ladles  of  the  cast  are  disappointing. 
Bettv  Amann  Is  an  Insipid,  unconvlnc-- 
Ing  Nelldowa,  and  the  much  touted  LU 
Dagovar,  poorly  made  up  and  badly 
photographed,  acte  well  enough  but  Is 
far  from  beautiful.  What  dialogue  there 
Is  Is  in  English.  Much  of  it  Is  doubled 
—as  foreign  language  versions  are  made 
In  Hollywood  for  European  consumption 
—and  is  unsatlsfactry.  With  Ivan  Mos- 
louklne,  however,  that  IS  not  the  case. 
He  speaks  slowly,  clearly  and  with  little 
trace  of  accent,  and  the  eye  can  follow 
the  words  as  his  lips  shape  them.  Also 
not  doubled  is  the  splendid  singing  of 
the  remarkable  Don  Cossack  choir 
which  sings  frequently,  and  gratefully, 
throughout  the  film.  The  court  scenes 
are  handsomely  staged  and  faithful  to 
the  smallest  detail.  E.  L.  «. 


COLONIAL 

"lolanthe" 

"Tolanlhe."  or  "The  Peer  and  the  Peri" 
onejPtia  in  two  acts,  book  and  lyrii-s  by  W. 
S.  Gilbert,  musii-  hv  Arlhin-  Sullivan:  orn- 
dnceri  slI^lllla^f'0!l8l.^'  at  ihr  Savoy  Thcatrr. 
London,  and  the  Standard  Thealre.  Ncw 
York.  Nov.  2.>.  3R.S2:  most  recent  revival 
.nt  Erlanyer'."!  Theatre.  New  York.  Jiilv  l.S. 
IP.-il.  by  the  Civi.-  Licht  Operj  Company 
under  dirpclion  of  Milton  Ahorn:  pcrformeil 
la.st  evenimr  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  bv  that 
same  oi-Kanizalion.  -with  the  followine  cast: 

Lord  Ch.TMoellor  Frank  Moulan 

Karl  of  Moiintararat  Frederick  Pcrascm 

Earl  ot  Tolloller  Hon-arrt  Marsh 

Private  Willis  Herbert  WaleniiiJ 

SIrenhoti  Allen  Watcrons 

Queen  ot  the  Fairies  Vera  Rosv 

lolanthe  Dean  Difl;en  = 

Celia  .-...Mabel  Thompson 

Leila  RTIriide  Walton 

Fleta  Eleanor  Gilmorr- 

Phyllis  -fivian  Han 

When  "lolanthe"  was  first  heard,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  at  least,  the  criti- 
cal verdict  of  the  period  seemed  to  be 
that  Gilbert  -was  at  the  top  of  his  form 
as  a  brilliant  satirist,  but  that  Sullivan 
gaye  evidence  of  having  run  out  of 
melodies.  It  might  have  been  fairer  in 
the  latter  case  to  state  that  by  this 
time,  several  years  after  the  tremen- 
dously popular  triumphs  of  "The  Mika- 
do," of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  and  of  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  Sullivan  had  be- 
come encouraged  to  embroider  his  tunes 
more  ornately,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
his  orchestrations.  In  "lolanthe"  Gil- 
bert indulged  much  of  his  most  extrav- 
agant and  delicious  fancies.  He  mingled 
the  gossamer  fantasies  of  fairyland  with 
the  musty  old  customs  of  the  British 
Parliament.  He  juggled  ideas  and  words 
as  never  before;  his  lyrics  were  the 
quintessence  of  absurdity,  and  several 
of  them  were  so  diabolically  rhymed 
that  only  the  most  Intrepid  singers 
could  hope  to  deliver  them  successfully 
Today  v.e  find  that  Gilbert  was,  as  m 
1882,  at  his  best;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  discount  those  earlier  forebodings  as 
to  Sullivan's  score.  Last  evening  it 
sounded  like  most  delightful  music, 
from  the  first  oratorio-Uke  strains  of 
the  overture  to  the  "Off  to  Fairyland 
finale. 

The  "argument"  of  the  operetta,  as 
plots  once  were  called,  is  not  easy  to 
outline.  lolanthe,  a  fairy,  banished  25 
years  before  for  marriage  -.vith  a  mor- 
tal, is  pardoned  by  the  queen  of  the 
fairies  and  is  permitted  to  see  her  son, 
Strephon,  a  shepherd  boy,  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where, 
with  the  fairies'  aid  he  may  pass  any 
measure  he  jees  fit.  He  also  is  able 
to.  win  Phyllis,  a  demure  little  ward  in 
chancery,  who  also  has  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  aging  Idrd  chancellor, 
who,  it  seems,  had  married  lolanthe  and 
therefore  was  Strephon's  father.  The 
first  act  is  an  Aicadian  scene,  none  too 
illusively  Indicated  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  second  shows  the  palace 
yard  in  Westminster  at  night,  w^ith  the 
houses  of  Parliament  in  shadowy  back- 
ground. Strephon's  entrance  song, 
"I'm  to  be  Married  Today, "  is  in  fact 
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a  parody  on  'Im  to  be  Queen  of  the 
May."  Follow  duoB,  trios,  quartets, 
patter  songs,  two  of  them  for  the  lord 
chancellor,  dances  by  the  dainty 
fairies.  Strephon  and  Phyllis  mus: 
dance  as  they  sing  "If  We're  Weak 
Enough  to  Tarry";  the  lord  chancellor, 
Lords  ToUoller  and  Mountararat,  ana 
the  portly  Private  Willis  doing  sentry 
duty  mu.st  caper  grotesquely  as  they 
chant  'Faint  Heart  Ne'er  Won  Fair 
Lady."  Author  and  composer  alike  be- 
haved like  a  pair  of  mischievous  boys 
when  they  wrote  "lolanthe." 
j  The  performance  was,  in  general, 
spirited  and  gay.  as  should  be.  Mr. 
Moulan  bested  his  two  difficult  patter 
songs,  "Said  I  to  myself,  said  I,"  and 

the  breathtaking  nightmare  song.  Miss 
Ross,  to  whom  the  role  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies  jUstly  belongs,  was  im- 
posing both  in  Amazonian  physique  and 
in  voice.  She,  too,  has  one  treacherous 
moment  with  "Every  Bill  and  Every 
!  Measure."  Any  contralto  singer  who 
'  can  scan  succinctly  "marriage  with  de- 
ceased wife's  sister"  and  "be  attain- 
able by  competitive  examination"  de- 
serves   high    honors.    Mr.  Waterous 
junior  was  a  gallant  Strephon,  Miss 
Hart  again  charmed  all  as  the  per- 
plexed Phyllis.  Herbert  Waterous  sang 
Fa  La  La,"  the  senti-y's  song,  sonor- 
j  ously,  Mr.  Marsh  was  splendid  as  the 
1  vapid  TolloUer.  Two  new  members.  Miss 
!  Dickens  in  the  title  role,  and  Mr.  Pers- 
I  son  as  Mountararat,  were  good,  the  lat- 
ter revealing  a  fine  gift  for  distinct 
diction.  The  concerted  numbers  were 
admirably  done,  especially  the  march  of 
j  the  Peers,  with  a  sextet  of  brilliant 
'  trumpetej-s  on  the  stage  to  augment 
the  orchestra.  Mr.  Hurley  conducted 
carefully. 

This  week  brings  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent series  by  Mr.  Aborn's  singers.  Bos- 
ton has  responded  generously,  and  with 
reason,  to  these  excellent  revivals.  Mtore 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  will  be  vouch- 
I  safed  us  next  spring  if  we  want  it, 
(  hints  Mr.  Aborn.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  Boston's  attitude.  May  the 
winter  months  pass  speedily. 

W.  E.  G. 


luaicFoOr  courtsTiift  ms  cold  rage,  * 
a  masterpiece  of  rich  but  restrained 
character  drawing.  The  scene  of  his  in- 
dignant irruption  into  the  drunken 
revel  of  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew— dig- 
nified even  in  nightshirt  and  nightcap 
the  immortal  scene  of  the  letter,  his 
subsequent  transmogrification  into  a 
yellow-stockinged,  cross-gartered  suitor, 
were  irresistible.  Nor  can  that  other 
unforgettable  episode— the  duel  marvel- 
lously engineered  between  those  two  un- 
wllUng  warriors,  Sir  Andrew  and  the 
tegulsed  Viola— pass  without  mention. 

Yet  the  comic  element,  magnificently 
as  it  was  achieved,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  kill  the  atmosphere  of  ro- 
mance with  which  the  play  opened  and 
closed 

T^'  audience  was,  as  usual,  extreme- 
ly appreciative.  °-  ^- 
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TREMONT  THEATRE 
"Twelfth  Mght" 

"Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will," 
a  comedy  in  five  acts  by  William 
Shakespeare,  revived  by  the  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  Festival  company  and  pre- 
sented at  the  Tremont  Theatre  with 
the  following  cast; 

Orsino   Krir-  Maxon 

Sebaslian  .Tohii  Rmkloik 

Anloiiio  Slaulp.v  Hciwleti 

\  Sea  Captain  Geiald  Ka.v  Souppi 

Valpii'.ine  F.rnr«t  Hare 

Curio  R.    EiK-  Lee 

Sir  Tob.v  Belcli  Ro.v  B.vford 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  .  .Kenneth  Wicksieed 

Malvolio  .'..Randle  Ayrton 

Fcsle.   Bruno  Barnabp 

Fabian  Geoffrey  Wilkinson 

A  Priest  C.   Rivers  Gadsby 

Olivia  Dorothy  Francis 

Viola  Fabia  Drake 

Maria   Hilda  Coxhpa/) 

To  the  plays  already  offered  to  de- 
lighted audiences  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  during  their  present  visit  to 
Boston  the  Stratford  company  last 
night  added  the  delectable  comedy  of 
"Twelfth  Night."  The  fragrant  romance, 
the  impossible  but  fruitful  comedy  of 
mistaken  identity  and  disguised  sex,  the 
gorgeous  and  lusty  farce  surrounding 
the  pranks  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  Malvolio.  all  these  elements  of 
this  richly  entertaining  play  were  given 
their  due,  blended  into  a  well-rounded 
whole.  Highly  imaginative  and  witty 
direction  and  superb  acting  again  told 
their  tale,  and  Shakespeare  w'as  made 
the  stuff  of  present-day  entertainment 
with  no  loss  in  poetry  and  no  diminu- 
tion of  glamor,  without  need  of  outward 
and  obvious  modernization. 

Miss  Drake,  who  as  Rosalind  had 
already  injected  beauty  into  a  very 
similar  role  beset  with  similar  difficul- 
ties, was  the  incomparably  delightful 
Viola-Cesario  of  last  night's  perform- 
ance— graceful,  impulsive,  infinitely  ex- 
pressive in  voice,  gesture  and  carriage. 
Boldly  contrasted  with  her  was  the 
proud,  darkly  flashing,  intermittently 
sullen  and  alluring  beauty  of  Mi^ss 
Francis  as  Olivia. 

Sir  Andrew  and  Sir  Toby — immortal 
pair  of  rascals — were  present  to  the 
liie  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Wicksteed 
and  Byford,  tJie  former  jMillid,  rickety 
and  foppish,  with  hair  like  tow  and 
hoarse  falsetto  voice;  the  latter  rubi- 
cond,  gruff  and  explosively  hilarious; 
both  Ineffably  inebriate.  Mr.  Ayrton  s 
magnificent  Malvolio.  pompous,  slow- 
moving,  sententious,  fatuous,  with  his 


THE  DARK  HORSE,  a  Story  of  th«i 
Younger  Chippendales  by  Robert  Grant 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    439  pp.  $2.50r 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

Judge  Grant's  Chippendales  were  in^ 
their  glorious  days  in  1909.  A  few  oj 
the    older,   crusted    conservatives  ara 
amazed  in  t|fe  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties  by  tl*  views  and  behavior  of 
their    descend*its.     Harrison,  whose 
smile  of  civic  pride  was  distinguishable 
from  snobbery  as  he  looked  across  the 
Common— this  slim,  erect  Chippendale, 
known  to  the  policeman  on  the  beat— 
■•in  his  day  fat  men  and  middle-aged" 
—is  dead;  Harrison,  who  thought  it  a 
duty  "to  prevent  people  from  breaking 
into  polite  society  who  didn't  belong! 
there;  who  thought  buying  stocks  and  j 
bonds    on   a    margin   tantamount   to , 
gambling.    He  was  prejudiced  against 
"brokers."  ^  •  ,  i 

Blaisdell,  who  arose  from  social  ob- 
scurity through  the  development  or  \ 
Electric  Coke— after  he  had  become  a  | 
rich  widower— "to  whom  attractive 
women  lacking  in  the  finer  sensibilities 
would  lean  closer  so  as  to  whisper, 
•Ought  I  to  buy  Electi'ic  Coke?  --actu- 
ally married  Harrison's  younger  daugh- 
ter' Harrison  had  blackballed  a  man 
for'  a  club  because  he  left  the  stopper 
in  the  basin  after  washing  his  hands. 
This  man  was  Blaisdell,  whose  son  re^ 
marked,  coming  from  Harrison's  funeral 
at  King's  Chapel,  "The  United  States^ 
full  today  of  people  ready  to  let  the 
■  next  person  pull  out  the  stopper  and 
clean  up  after  them.  People  especially 
who've  been  used  to  cleaning  up  for 
themselves."  .  ...  , 

Young  Blaisdell  was  m  love  with  An- 
nabel Sumner,  a  half  Chippendale.  Her 
Sress  ran  straight  down  to  her  shoes 
Onlv  a  nigh  girdle  saved  her  from  re- 
Temblance  to  one    of    the  "Wooden 


idealist,  who  did  not  believe  In  the 
traditional  succession  of  mediocrltlesi 
For  "practical  politics"  see  the  opinions 
of  Virgil  Thomas,  the  king  maker,  anc 
Dan  Lane,  the  Democratic  chieftain, 
Enoch's  rehearsing  of  his  speeches  tc 
himself  is  one  of  the  many  delightfu 
scenes  in  the  novel.  Snobbery  enter 
Into  the  election  of  the  president  of  th( 
Women's  Republican  Club,  nor  is  Mrs 
Daniel  Chambers  Marsh  of  Brockton  £ 
caricature;  she  is  alivfe  arid  defiant. 

There  are  many  weU-drawn  portraits 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Guy  Barnard  of  New 
York,  who  visits  Boston  to  help  the 
young  intelligentsia  to  clean  house; 
Mrs.  Barnard,  whose  "general  effect 
outdid  the  prevalent  mode  in  its  Imita- 
tion of  a  Parisian  cocotte."  Annabel 
visits  her  In  New  York.  She  hears 
Hudson  Leroy  address  palpitating  ladies 
on  "The  Books  We  Read  and  Why."  Shel 
regretted  that  Perdita  Moran,  "that  in- 
candescent dl-yad,"  was  unable  to  keep 
her  engagement.  "A  Shelley  at  his 
best,  but  fearlessly  carnal."  She  met 
Alan  Courtney,  who  drove  his  motor 
car  at  a  furious  speed.  She  met  his 
passionate  overtures  more  than  half 
way,  as  she  found  a  he-man  in  the  sol- 
dier from  Idaho.  Happy  for  a  time,  she] 
•  was  disturbed,  mortified,  when  Alan  was 
killed  motoring  with  a  mistress.  Rachel 
goes  into  social  work  and  politics.  In 
a  debate  as  to  whether  w'omen  shall  be 
obliged  by  law  to  do  jury  service,  she 
antagonizes  those  ready  to  applaud  by 
making  a  catty  remark  about  the  other 
speaker.  One  likes  to  think  of  Anna- 
bel's mother  thinking  at  a  "swell"  fu- 
neral: ".  .  .  This,  dear,  is  what  I 
mean  by  background." 

The  reviewer  Is  tempted  to  quote 
from  nearly  every  page. 

Note  the  Kingmaker's  reasons  ■why 
the  rest  of  the  country  Is  so  down  on 
Boston:  one  for  not  joining  in  the  cru- 
sade to  scrap  the  domestic  virtues. 

Felicia  tried  to  introduce  a  little 
poise  and  elegance.  "Otherwise,"  said 
Hugh,  "there'd  be  nothing  but  top 
speed.  Cigarettes  galore.  As  many 
drinks  as  one  can  get.  A  little  food  in 
the  shortest  possible  while.  Automobiles 
and  chatter.  The  few  of  course.  But 
the  few  set  the  pace." 

Baxter  Chippendale,  who  In  the 
novel.  Is  the  guide,  philosopher,  or  the 
Greek  chorus,  in  the  plays  of  Dumas 
the  Younger,  remarks:  "In  another  10 
years  the  well-to-do  will  live  In  apart- 
-sients  as  the  man  in  the  street  does  to- 
\y,  and  be  lucky  If  they  don't  have  to 
>t  at  restaurants,  If  they  wish  to  give 
'^i  party  of  10.  Contracting  space 

ai^,  ^e  kitchenette  are  making  us  more 
ai;  more  like  the  French  every  day. 
Yet  we're  told  this  is  a  happier  world." 

"What  was  the  urge  of  the  immedi- 
ate age?  To  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  cocotte  without  being  one,  at 
least  individually.  .  .  .  Its  designer 
must  have  winked  aij  eye  in  promul- 
gating, 'Since  man  is  partial  to  wild 
oats,  what  better  lure  than  imitation? 
Let  woman  copy  the  toilette  of  the 
Cocottes  and  shut  them — les  autres — 
out  of  business. 

Symphony  Concert:   "A  proprietary 


seiiiuici.v.=  -     „jv,pj.ged  from     oympnony  uoncert:   "A  proprietar; 

Srark,^ursL  warcom'eTy-a^ather  one  of. the  most  notable  in  Bos 


'^,>,?the?"ne^DreJe?rld'^the^'phila-  number  of  people  turned  around,  among 
sure  whether  ne^preierrea^i.       ^q^^,  them  Mrs.  Chauncey  Chippendale  with 


Are  there  not  two  slips  that  can  be 
corrected  in  a  second  edition?   On  page 
36,  'Virgil's  lucky  piece,  which  he  has 
le  habit  of  tossing  in  the  air.  Is  a 
exican  $20  gold  piece.    On  page  137, 
rgil  "threw  up  the  silver  token  again." 
On  page  24,  Judge  Grant  speaks  of 
•e  of  the  wooden  wives  of  Noah." 
the  Noah's  Ark  of  our  childhood 
e  were  only  Mrs.  Noah  and  her 
daughters-in-law. 


lue  aic,  ""^ihpVas'not  in  love  ton."    Rachel  -was  deeply  moved  by  an 

^"Jl'"^*''t^'^p  harbeen  at  Harvard.;  ultra-modern  composition.  She  ap- 
with  Hugh.  He  hf a  b^en  at  n  plauded   vigorously.  "Cold-shouldered 

t?tTostofbfsa^g        was^.ijoo^g^^^^^  were  directed  _  toward  her 
sure  whether  he  preferred  the  Phila- 

on  the  subject  of  Dante. 

Hugh  went  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Eu-, 
rope    The  war  broke    out.  Annabel, 
over'  there,  threw  herself  at  a  man 
She  was  willing  to  dispense  with  a  wed- 
ding ring;  thought  marriage  superna- 
ousT  but  Hugh  persuaded  her  to  be  a 
wife     Her  parents    in    Boston  were 
Shocked,  chiefly  because  the  young  man , 
came  from  Idaho.  Hugh  Par«y 
with  Rachel  Carver  a  western  gir'. 
thusiastic    about    the    United    States^  j 
hopeful  of  its  glorious    futme  Her 
blemishes,  if  any,  were  those  of  pre 
cLsinn    She  used  "eotten"  and  wa3| 

graduated."  The  war  over,  Hugh,  An- 
nabel and  Rachel  are  now  all  found  in 
Boston.  ...     ,  „ , 

Judge  Grant  analyzes  and  discusses 
the  changes  wrought  in  this  country  by 
the  war  and  by  the  new  woman;  dls_j 
cusses  now  with  gentle  irony,  now  with 
righteous  indignation.  The  older  stock 
of  Chippendales  and  their  friends  are 
aghast  at  the  changes.  At  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Chippendale's  house— she  is 
the  mother  of  the  charming  Felicia  and 
Sylvia— there  is  talk  about  burning 
Iskies.  "Was  it  true  that  girls  parked 
their  corsets  at  hotel  dances  and  neces- 
sary if  true?  How  was  the  modern 
hostess  to  reconcUe  with  good  breeding 
the  social  enormity  known  as  gate- 
crashing'?" But  Judge  Grant  mtroduces 
weightier  subjects,  as  divorce  and 
politics.  Witness  the  plain,  sane  com- 
ments of  the  English  woman  whom. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT  | 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Koussevitzk^ 
crductor,  took  place  yesterday  after4 

States  ■)    Wagner,    A  Siegniea  iuyj.  ; 
J  ^v;i  ^vm-tfirp  to  "Tannhaeuser."  ■ 


1906.    He  died  in  1911 
r,v,r.nv  was  not  performed  until  June, 
igiT  -^htpe^foi^aance  was  at  Vienna- 
Bruno  Walter  conductor, 
if  has^  been  said  that  Mahler's  fare- 

:l&^r^a^^^^|^rt 

*^"'?so?aCn?h  ttU'^a^ob^nsSd 

  ;??S^*\°  Jew  S  birth,  he  did  not  have 

Annabel  met  on  her  return  from  RenoA  ^     •            ^o  find  sources  of  compo- 

Witness  the  many  pages  concerning  the  <  1,^,^^  ,„  +v,/.  v,i.<!torv  and  characteristics 
rival   candidates   for   the  Governor's 
office— Enoch   Paul,   the  Lieutenant-, 
Governor,  whose  slogan  was   Study  tne 
shop  windows,"  and  Percy  Selden,  th^ 


only  fantastic. 

No  doubt  he  had  a  program  for  uns 
symphony  in  his  mind,  but  he  kept  this 
program  to  himself,  for  he  hated  "argu- 
ments," mottoes,  analytical  or  descrip- 
tive notes  set  before  the  hearer  that 
he  might  dilate  with  the  proper  emo- 
tion. In  all  his  -works  he  shows  a  love 
of  nature  and  pleasant  life.  He  once 
said  to  a  friend  who  had  commented  on 
the  mountains  surrounding  his  coimtry 
house:  "I  have  set  all  that  to  music." 
He  w»s  passionately  fond  of  folk  life, 
folk  songs  and  dances.  The  second 
movement  of  this  symphony  is  a  rough, 
lusty,  heel-thumping  peasant  dance.  He 
took  many  of  his  themes  from  folk 
songs,  often  without  acknowledgment, 
as  he  helped  himself  freely  from  themes 
of  preceding  and  contemporaneous  com- 
posers. (His  god  among  musicians  was 
Beethoven.)  Mahler,  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  shows  at  times  a  lofty  spiritu- 
ality; there  was  a  streak  of  mystlcjsm 
in  his  nature.  He  was  obsessed  by  the 
thought  and  mystery  of  death.  Not  that 
he  dreaded  it.  He  might  have  said  with 
Henley: 

"The  ways  of  death  are  soothing  and 
serene. 

And  all  the  words  of  Death  axe  grave 
and  sweet." 
Hence  the  calm  ending  of  the  finale 
of  this  symphony,  comparable  with  the 
last  section  of  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde." 
Music  that  is  the  expression  of  Nirvana. 
This  finale  as  a  whole  is  eloquent,  yet 
even  here  there  are  contrasts  rather 
than  continuity  and  one  wishes  that 
'the  closing  measures,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  were  more  concise. 

As  a  round  and  complete  work  of  art, 
the  scherzo,  of  all  the  movements,  would 
probably  best  win  the  favor  of  the 
purist,  though  it  is  the  least  charac- 
teristic expression  of  Mahler's  musical 
nature.  He  was  a  composer  of  magni- 
ficent intentions  which  'were  seldom 
fully  realized.  He  often  failed  by  not 
having  a  firm  grip  on  his  subject.''  Take 
the  hymn-lilce  opening  of  the  first 
movement.  The  attention  of  the  hearer 
is  at  once  arrested,  but  only  the  student 
is  much  interested  in  contrapuntal  com- 
plexities that  follow.  Mahler  is  always 
appallingly  long-winded.  It  was  his  be- 
lief that  a  symphony  should  be  long; 
that  as  audiences  expect  a  concert  to 
last  an  hour-  and  a  half  or  even  two 
hours,  a  symphony  of  conventionally 
reasonable  length  loses  in  effectiveness 
when  it  is  associated  with  other  works. 
His  symphonies  should  each  be  the  sole 
music  for  a  concert.  Mahler  is  not  only 
long- winded,  he  is  diffuse;  and  his  ma- 
terial, not  always  worthy  of  treatment, 
seems  as  if  it  were  introduced  at  ran- 
dom. It  should  be  said  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  tunes  even 
when  they  were  of  the  simplest,  most 
naive  nature,  whether  they  were  of  his 
invention  or  borrowed  "with  Olympian 
indifference.  There  is  no  denying  the 
technical  .skill  displayed  in  this  sym- 
phony; aHks,  often  with  barren  results. 
Nor  is  his  instrumentation,  in  some  re- 
spects peculiar  to  himself,  as  is"^ils  em- 
ployment of  the  wood-wind  and  the 
brass,  rich  in  color,  of  pleasing  sensu- 
ousncss,  or  sparkling  piquancy.  Too 
often  his  would-be  impressive  effects 
are  only  the  result  of  a  powerful,  dy- 
namic impact.  As  the  symphony  is 
played,  one  lost  for  the  time  in  admira- 
tion, suddenly  is  disappointed.  There 
are  wearying,  sandy  stretches.  Then  as 
suddenly  comes  an  oasis;  then  again 
turmoil  and  the  writhmg  of  the  muse 
As  was  the  life  of  Mahler,  so  Is  his 
music;  a  personal  document.  He  re- 
vered the  classics;  he  was  only  half 
heartedly  a  modernist.  A  strange  figure 
in  the  symphonic  field;  not  one  to  be 
slighted,  much  less  wholly  admired;  not 
one  to  be  ignored;  a  man  of  great  mo- 
ments, but,  as  Rossini  said  of  Wagner's 
"Tannhaeuser,"  of  dreadful  half-hours 
And  how  often  is  Mahler  trivial  when 
he  thought  he  was  important. 

The  performance  was  remarkable.  The 
enthusiastic  audience  recalled  Dr 
Koussevitzky  two  or  three  times.  The 
Siegfried  Idyl,  delicately  performed 
another  work  much  too  long  for  th( 
contents,  and  the  overture  furnishet 
the  needed  balance.  The  concert  wil 
be  repeated  tonight.  The  program  o: 
next  week  is  as  follows:  Mozart,  sym 
phony  in  C  major  (K  388) ;  Morris 
concerto  for  piano  (first  time;  Harol( 
Morris  of  New  York,  pianist);  Strauss 
"Ein  Heldenleben,"  tone  poem,  op.  40 


LOEW'S  STATE 
Susan  Lenox,  Her  Fall  and  Rise" 

Tnphnpi^''??"  drama  adapted  by  Wanda 
iuchoek  from  the  novel  and  the  nlav  of  i-he 
Geor^e'^T"  jJ^^D.avid  Graham  Vhilfips'  a^d 
tho  fi""^'  produced  at 
York  ^^ou'  'hs'-fourth  street  Theatre.  New 
York,  on  ,Jnne  9,  1020.  with  \Ima  Tpir 
Perpp  Benton  nad  Rober  T.  Hainra  in  the 
IPn^','fH™'^J-  "'"-oted  by  Robert  r 
Ma  "r  ti.h"'^hi'';'''^^"'^<'  MetrotGoldwynl 
j«.*ijpr  \Mtn  the  XoIlowiDg-  cast- 
Susan  Ln^ox^._.  ;.g  ,^ 


tne  cuuiaBc       •   - 

ris'^nvironment  w^hi^^^^^ 

ing  to  express  himself  ™^;;f-"^.n         ^oc"or  i"il<'--i  Vanchan 

dictions  to  be  found  ^'^^^^^  ^.^g.'ld    o]  RSbm   Harjorie  Kinj, 

perhaos  these  essays  are  stramed,  of  ^ane   ;    lan  Keithi 


28o 

He  asked  her  how 


The  Theatre 

ih     f  ^  By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  ^ 

A.  A.  Milne,  dramatist,  essayist,  poet,  writer  of  delightful  books  for 
<  iiiidren,  has  written  a  novel,  "Two  People,"  which  Is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  cfc  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  We  speak  of  tt  on  this  page  on 
account  of.  Reginald  Wellard's  adventure  in  the  theatre. 

Reginald  had  written  a  novel,  "Bindweed,"  which  Mr.  Albert  Pump 
accepted,  and  published  with  "the  usual  agreement  between  author  and 
publisher  "    By  this  Mi-.  Pump  meant  that  he  usually  tried  this  agreement 
on  "an  inexperienced  author  and  usually  got-  away  with  it."  Reginald 
would  receive  10  per  cent,  royalty;  a  half -share  in  translation-rights,  play- 
rights,  film-rights,  broadcasting-rights,  gramophone-rights  and  all  other 
possible  rights  to  Mr.  Pump,  "If  you  ask  why  these  things  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Pump,  the  only  answer  is  that  he  wanted  the  money." 
I       The  novel  was  favorably  reviewed;  It  soon  was  one  of  the  "best  sellers." 
Mr.  Pilby  Nixon  was  the  man  named  who  could  turn  it  into  a  play.  Regin- 
'  aid's  charming  wife,  Sylvia,  asked  him  why  he  couldn't  dramatize  it  him- 
»  self.   "Having  wondered  for  some  weeks  whether  he  ought  to  try  to  do  it 
himself,  Reginald  was  naturally  annoyed  at  the  suggestion."   He  answered 
that  it  was  a  technical  job,  which  needed  craftsmanship,  a  knowledge  of 


R^'giiiala  Invited  the  rf-lreiK'  Ktfc  Masters,  to  lunch, 
.she  liked  the  part.  "Absolut.e]3«.si)06h  ...  I  don't  know  what  Phil's  done, 
but  it  must  be  a  bit  extra  Jiavlm;  .mother  man  re-wrltlng  your  sposh  scene, 
and  leaving  out  the  Night  in  the  Hart  m  altogether.  I  mean  I  should  throw 
up  definitely,  I  .should  pas.s  out  ;il!o;;ether,  If  I  wrote  a  book  and  Phil  or 
somebody  came  along  and  raad»  i  n  Vicar  do  the  girl  wrong  when  I  meant 
it  wa.sn't  that  sort  of  a  book.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Too  mottled  alto- 
gether." Even  Cora  dell,  saying  ti)i-  play  wa.s  good,  added,  "I'm  so  glad 
for  Phil's  .sake."   She  introduced  Rcs^mald  as  the  man  who  WTote  the  novel. 

There's  Mrs.  Stoker,  who  kept  the  house  where  Reginald  anfl  Sylvia 
lodged.  She  had  never  been  in.side  of  a  theatre.  "Her  father  ceased  to  hold 
with  the  theatre  from  the  night  when  he  came  home  slightly  drunk  and 
found,  to  his  relief,  that  his  wife  had  ju.st  left  him  for  the  impresario  of  a 
Performing  Elephant  Act  at  the  local  music  hall."  Mrs.  Stoker  felt  that  a 
personal  appearance  in  ballet  skirts  before  a  lot  of  strangers  would  be 
sinful. 


But  let  n(f  one  think  that  "Two  People"  is  chiefly  a  story  of  theatre 
life.  Reginald's  adventure  in  the  playhouse  takes  comparatively  few  pages, 
nor  does  Reginald  forget  Sylvia  for  a  leading  woman  or  a  soubrette.  Mr. 
Milne  does  not  follow  in  Leonard  Merrick's  footsteps  by  entering  the  foyer 
or  the  stage  door. 

Many  entertaining  characters  are  introduced;  the  dwellers  In  the 
country  and  in  London.  There  are  the  Hildershaws,  the  husband  wished 
to  bring  In  water  for  the  cottagers.  Reginald  objected— for  bungalows  and 
week-end  cottages  would  spring  up.  There's  Betty  Baxter,  whose  husband 
runs  away  with  Miss  Voles.  There's  Lena  Coleby,  big,  slow,  romantic,  feed- 
ing a  husband,  three  children,  a  horse,  a  pony,  four  cows,  two  pigs,  a  goat" 


,    ,  ,        ^  „.      ,  .  ^  ,  half-a-dozen  pigeons,  ducks  and  chickens,  "always  considering  food,  mlxinf 

the  theatre  from  the  mside.  He  had  been  tellmg  himself  this  ior  some  ^^^^^  carrying  food,  adding  up  accounts  about  food,  ordering  food  ana 
weeks,  not  believing  a  word.  It  should  here  be  said  that  Reginald  had  ^  making  food,"  yet  finding  time  to  flirt  mildly  with  Reginald.  There's  Mr 
handsome  income  and  was  not  obliged  to  write  for  a  livmg.  |  p^^p^  ^j^^  ^g^e  for  business  purposes  a  long  beard,  an  old-fashioned  frock 

coat  and  a  black  silk  hat  with  a  curly  brim.  "It  established  confidence  in 
joung  authors."  Not  a  hypocrite.  The  top  hat  which  he  hung  up  in  his 
office  was  not  the  top  hat  which  he  prayed  into  before  placing  it,  thus 
hallowed,  between  his  feet.  There  is  Alderson  the  London  hairdresser,  who 
always  looked  surprised  to  hear  that  Reginald  wanted  his  hair  cut,  doubtful 
if  the  thing  could  be  managed  in  his  shop.  Sir  Walter  Besant  used  to  have 
his  hair  trimmed  there..  Alderson  once  asked  him  how  he  and  James  Rice 
could  WTite  novels  together.    "HLs  reply,  humorously  given,  of  course,  was 


This  Mr.  Nixon  was  tall,  handsome  in  a  very  correct  style,  and  extremely 

well  dressed.  "He  knew  everybody  in  the  theatre  by  his  or  her  Christian 
,name,  and  everybody  in  the  theatre  called  him  Phil.  If  you  went  into  al- 
imost  any  leading  lady's  dressing  room  on  almo.st  any  night,  you  would  find 
(Mr.  Nixon  there.   Sometimes  the  leading  lady  would  be  saying,  'Hello,  Phil, 

darling,  when  are  you  going  to  write  me  a  play?'  and  sometimes  he  wouid| 
•be  saying,  'Hello,  Mary,  thought  you'd  like  to  know  I've  got  a  play  comin,!?; 

|for  you.'  He  was  a  great  figure  at  the  Theatrical  Garden  Party,  helpins;  that  he  used  a  thick°nib,' and'Mr.  Rice  used  a  fine  one."  There  Is  Lord 
with  dignity,  and  without  getting  too  hot,  at  this  or  that  stall.  Young  ormsby,  owner  of  newspapers  and  race  horses.  He  paid  Mr  Raglan  £5000 
women  from  the  outlying  parts  of  London,  seeing  him  there,  knew  that  he  g,  year  to  serve  as  book  reviewer.  "There  are  only  two  reasons  why  any- 
was  a  famous  dramatist,  because  he  was  obviously  not  one  of  the  famous  thing  goes  into  my  paper.  One,  because  the  public  wants  it  And  if  the 
actors  whom  they  did  know";  but  when  they  asked  each  other  afterward:  public  doesn't  want  it'  Two,  because  I  want  it 


what  plays  he  had  written,  they  could  only  remember  "Halves  Partner."  K' 
was  invariably  among  those  present  at  memorial  services  to  stage  favorites 
where  his  manner  of  giving  and  returning  salutes  while  keeping  his  thought,' 
on  the  dead  was  particularly  correct.  There  had  been  a  collaborator  n 
"Halves  Partner"  who,  "like  every  other  collaborator,  had  been  convincei 
that  he  had  done  all  the  work,"  but  he  had  sickened  of  the  play  and  ha^ 
offered  all  his  rights  to  Nixon  |or  a  fiver.  Nixon  had  lived  comfortably  am 
correctly  on  the  earnings  ever  since.  "He  had  only  one  vice.  He  kept  o; 
writing  plays." 

Nixon  suggested  an  agent  to  Reginald,  also  50-50  all  through.  By  thi 
he  meant  in  all  countries,  all  film  rights.  Paragraphs  appeared  irf  th 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  writing  a  new  play,  the  theme  being  takei 
from  the  novel,  "Bindweed 


I  want  people  to  get 
up  from  their  breakfast  tables,  or  get  out  of  their  trains,  whenever  they 
lead  the  paper,  and  say  'Dammit,  I  can't  miss  that  book.  If  Ambrose  Raglan 
recommends  it,  that's  good  enough  for  me.'  Well,  but  dear  old  man,  they 
aren't  going  to  say  that  of  this— what's  its  blasted  name?  'The  Aesthetic  ol 
Vorticism.'  Now,  are  they?"  And  so  Reginald's  novel  was  thus  advertised: 
The  Book  of  the  Week 

BINDWEED,  by  Reginald  Wellard. 

The  Novel  of  the  Year 

BINDWEED,  by  Reginald  Wellard. 
The  Achievement  of  the  Century 

BINDWEED,  by  Reginald  Wellard. 
No  wonder  Reginald  turned  red  at  this  "indicent  exposure"  of  himself.  He, 
by  the  way,  became  jealous  of  Ormsby's  attentions  to  Sylvia. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  character  in  this  novel,  which  abounds  in 


Cora  Bell  an  actress  who  wa.  how  rich  and  a  countess!  25  years  befor.              ^a:r;;.a^'Zr:;  T^r^U^^^^'^ 
an  idol  for  Reginald's  worship  when  he  was  16  years  old.    She  wa,>  ,pif.imnnrf=v„.»  -hie  H=i„ci«v..  »  u  ^v^i  ii  runaeveru.  xiis 


was  an  idol  for  Reginald's  worship  when  he  was  16  year  _ 
then  in  his  day  dreams.  There  was  a  song  she  sang  that  was  all  the  rage  'worthy  si  Dickens  at~his'exui3e7anrb««t" 
a  song  with  a  chorus: 


•elf-importance,  his  delusions  of  grandeur,  his  oratorical  speech— these  are 


"I  know  I'm  not  a  lady, 

And  I'm  not  a  Beauty  Queen, 
My  pedigree  is  shady, 

And  my  manners  can't  be  seen. 
1  haven't  any  money. 

And  my  brain  is  half-and-half 
But— if  a  thing  is  funny 

Then  I  always  have  to  laugh. 


When  the  late  George  v.  Hobart 
dramatized  David  Graham  Phillips's 
novel  for  the  stage  11  years  ago  the 
critics  remarked  that  after  the  second 
act  he  evidently  had  thrown  the  novel 
overboard  as  far  as  plot  was  concerned. 
It  showed  every  sign  of  protracted  and 
complete  immersion  when  Wanda 
Tuchock  and  Zelda  Sears,  who  helped 
on  the  dialogue,  fished  it  out  of  the  sea 
of  oblivion.  Certainly  the  story,  as  now 
feverishly  set  forth  on  the  talking 
screen,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
fictions  of  the  novel,  and  as  assuredly 
the  most  partisan  admirers  of  Greta 
Garbo  will  find  scant  comfort  in  this 
her  latest  studio  performance.  Try  as 
she  may,  and  this  is  not  to  beUttle  by 
one  iota  her  manifest  his-trionic  talents 
when  given  something  on  which  to  em- 
ploy them,  she  cannot  make  this  Susan 


'escaped  she  wore  dark  clothing  un^r 
her  raincoat.  Yet  the  very  next  day, 
with  no  opportunity  to  freshen  her 
wardrobe,  she  goes  fishing  in  a  light- 
colored  waist;  and  she  lias  discarded 
urgly  high  boots  for  low  shoes.  Again, 
the  lapses  of  time  are  not  clearly  indi- 
cated; nor  are  what  might  have  been 


"M  a  isermon  of  the  Vicar's 

My  attention  was  profound  .  .  . 
Tin  I  saw  his  sister's  knickers 
Slipping  slowly  to  the  ground. 
I  I  was  grave  as  Mrs.  Grundy 

j  As  the  first  instalment  showed, 

1  Then,  although  it  was  a  Sunday, 

Well,  1  couldn't  help  explode." 
;      Reginald  went  to  the  theatre  where  his  play  was  to  be  produced.  H 

'met  Mr.  Augustus  Venture,  who  wore  pale  fawn  waistcoats,  and^was  fond  -     _    ^ 

putting  his  thumbs  under  his  braces.  He  was,  though  short,  probably  the  Lenox  more"" than  a  lay  figure  of 
widest  man  in  London.  "He  had  a  reddish-brown  suit,  a  red  carnation  in  routme  melodrama,  even  less  plausible 
his  button  hole,  a  high  collar  with  a  red  bow  tie,  and  a  cigar  in  the  middle  |*^/„'^„P°?f;  ^^na  Moore  of  "Way  Down 
of  his  round  red  baby  face.  Mr.  Latimer,  half  sitting  on  Venture's  desk,  |East,^^o  was  driven  out  Into  the 
was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  theatrical  'Who's  What'  and  murmuring—  |  storm  when  she  most  wanted  to  be 
'God,  what  faces!'"    One  of  the  actresses  had  thrown  up  her  part.   Who  |go^.  directorship  also 

would  replace  her?  Mr.  Venture  remarked  that  he  drove  every  week  to  jj,ad°^'''^%akening  Influence.  Clarence 
his  little  cottage  In  Kent,  and  passed  thousands  of  little  houses,  and  all  the  Bj-o^n,  who  so  unerrmgly  guided  Miss 
thousands  of  people  in  those  thousands  of  little  houses  went  to  the  theatre,  ]  Garbo  in  "Ann  Christie"  and  two  sub 
perhaps  once  a  year,  an  anniversary,  a  birthday.  And  what  did  they  go  to 
see?  "Not  what,  but  who  did  they  go  to  see?"  "Or."  as  he  said  through 
his  cigar,  "And  warray  gotosee?  Not  wariT,  but  hooay  go  to  see?"  Cora 
Bell  was  suggested. 

Nobody  wanted  Reginald  at  the  theatre.  If  he  didn't  interfere,  nobody 
minded  him.  Venture  had  bought  a  play.  Nixon  had  written  it 
knev  nothing  about  the  novel.  "With  the  air  of  one  conferring  distinction 
on  the  novel-reading  public,  he  emphasized  that  he  never  read  novels.  He 
was  a  Theatre  Man."  At  rehearsal  the  players  split  their  infinitives,  sus- 
pended their  nominatives,  said  "  'Just  give  me  that'  to  the  prompter."  The 
publisher.  Pump,  wrote  that  by  agreement  all  moneys  derived  from  dra- 
matic and  cinematographic  versions  of  the  novel  were  to  be  divided  equally 
between  author  and  publisher. 


sequent  films,  has  given  way  to  Robert 
Z.  Leonard,  whose  long  association  with 
the  Marion  Davies  types  of  low  comedy 
may  have  unfitted  him  for  anything  so 
complicated  as  "Susan  Lenox,"  or  what 
_  is  left  of  her.   Obviously  he  was  swayed 

Venture  py  differing  moods,  leaning  now  to  the 
Murnau  school,  as  when  he  sends  his 
camera  ahead  of  the  action  or  by 
silhouette  indicates  the  years  from 
Susan's  birth  to  the  age  of  f?,  and  now 
to  the  school  of  realism,  when  he  speeds 
tlie  girl  out  of  her  stolid  uncle's  home 
in  a  driving  rain,  or  when  he  portrays 
in  clamorous  interludes  the  scenes  of 
carnival  life.  But  m  either  Instance  he 
is  careless  as  to  details.    When  Susan 


moderately  dramatic  situations  pomte< 
up  to  genuine  dramatic  intensity.  Thej 
are  allowed  to  lapse  and  to  die  aborn- 
ing. 

Between  the  novel  and  the  stage  plaj 
it  was  made  fairly  clear  that  Susan 
Lenox  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  ol 
an  unfortunate  woman  who  died  In 
childbirth,  that  Susan,  living  on  hei 
uncle's  farm  in  Indiana,  had  a  love 
affair  with  a  young  townsman,  that 
later  she  is  forced  to  marry  a  lout  and 
a  drunkard,  whom  she  leaves  at  earliest 
chance;  and  that  henceforth  she  is 
never  once  permitted  to  regam  decent 
womanhood  until  Roderick  Spencer,  de- 
partment store  owner,  employs  and  be- 
friends her  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
abandoned  husband,  marries  her.  In 
the  screen  play  the  uncle  and  the  lout  i 
are  Swedes.  She  does  not  marry  Mond-  | 
strum,  but  fight-,  off  his  tipsy  advances 


and  finds  refuge  with  Spencer,  now 
tailed  Rodney,  and  classified  as  a  min- 
kng  engmeer.  They  love,  but  are  sepa- 
(rated  by  fate  when  he  departs  on  an 
errand  to  the  city,  and  she  agam 
e.scapes  from  her  imcle  and  Mondstrum. 
She  joins  a  carnival  troupe,  jields  to 
Burlingham,  the  owner,  as  the  price 
of  his  silence  and  protection,  and  is 
consequently  discarded  by  Rodney  when 
he  overtakes  her.  They  meet  several 
times  afterward  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  always  with  misunderstand- 
ing as  a  barrier  between  them.  In  the 
end,  Susan  persuades  Rodney  to  take 
her  home  with  him.  As  the  dialoguist 
so  tritely  puts  it,  she  will  make  him 
believe  in  her. 
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Miss  Garbo  shows  what  she  can.  of 
the  suffering  of  this  heroine,  ol  her 
contempt  for  mankind  and  her  ultimate 
regeneration.  Her  voice  again  sounds 
musical  depths,  her  eyes  are  eloquent 
mirrors  of  her  moods.  Mr.  Gable,  who 
is  excellent  in  light  villainies  and  in 
airy  quips,  is  hardly  adapted  to  the 
sombre  role  of  young  Spencer.  The 
others  merely  contribute  character  bits. 
Actually  the  most  natural  performance 
was  given  by  Major,  the  police  dog.  It  I 
was  unfortunate  that  he  had  to  be 
killed  oft  so  early.  W.  E.  G. 

I   

METROPOLITAN 
"The  Beloved  Bachelor" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Raymond  Grif- 
fith and  Agnes  Brand  J^ahy  from  xhe  story 
by  Edward  H  Pcple.  with  dialogue  by  Sid- 
ney Biichraan:  directed  by  Lloyd  Corrijan 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the  lol- 
lowinir  cast:  ,  T„k„ 

5il;rs\r^sTm'^n(^hildV;.'r.Be.v7|L\^gn 

Elinor  Hunter.-;.  V'^'T"Si  ^i^Tel 

Jfmmv'Vu^n'^-  • " '.•.•.•.•."•.•.•.•.iTohn  Breed-en 
w?J.Thrm,  Cole     V  .  .    H-irold  Jlmiir 

Ho?.en^"  Cole!::::-.:::-.V.  Mariorle  Gate.on  > 

■wnribn.   Alma  CnPStPr  I 

fobrl  Adams  i .       :  Oliver  j 

j  Under  a  sUly  title,  which  has  nothing] 
I  to  do  with  the  story  and  even  less  with ' 
the  character  of  the  hero.  Paramount 
has  at  last  presented  Paul  Lukas  in  a 
picture  of  which  neither  studio  nor  star 
need  be  ashamed.  The  film  in  question, 
entitled  "The  Beloved  Bachelor,"  is  now 
■  showing  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
before  audiences  that  give  every  sign 
of  amusement  and  approval.  WhUe  the 
plot  is  on  the  order  of  "Daddy  Long, 
Legs,"  it  is  handled  with  sufficient 
humor  and  agreeable  finesse  to  make 
it  seem  altogether  fresh  and  pleasing, 
and  the  acting  throughout  is  all  that 
it  should  be.  The  scenes,  set  chiefly  in 
New  York  studio  apartments,  are  not\ 
marred  by  mtroduction  of  glaringly  ex- 
pensive modernistic  furniture.  In  fact, 
the  studio  occupied  by  the  hero,  a  suc- 
cessful sculptor,  looks  like  the  studio  of 
a  successful  sculptor  with  good  taste, 
not  like  a  chorus  girl's  nightmare  of 
luxury. 

Michael  Morda,  a  German  sculptor, 
engaged  to  Elinor  Hunter,  a  jealous  and 
exacting  beauty,  adopts  the  child  of  his 

model,  Julie^essmSHT  when  the -laix^ 
^  killed  in  an  elevator  crash.  Elinor 
overhears  him  telling  the  man  from  the 
foundling  home  that  the  child  Mitz^ 
is  his— it  was  only  an  excuse  by  whicn 
he^d  keep  her  out  of  an  orphanage 
—and  leaves  him  in  anger  to  marry 
another  man.  Twelve  years  later  Michael 
now  grown  famous,  meets  Elinor  at  the 
unveiling  of  one  of  his  fat^es  and  te- 
lieves  himself  still  m  love  ^th  her 
while  she  is  complacently  ^i^linf 
divorce  her  devoted  husband  and  mar.y 
M  ch^el    Mitzi,  however,  herself  in  love 
with  Michael  and  afraid  to  tell  him. 
plays  desperately  at  being  grown  up 
and  sophisticated  in  order  to  wm  ham 
for  herself.   At  first  he  spanks  her  for 
1  smoking,  then  he  sends  h^r  away  to  "ve 
in  her  own  apartment  and  at  last  fmds 
himself  in  love  with  her.    Mitzi,  with 
Michael  just  where  she  wants  him  to 
I  be,  arouses  his  jealousy  by  her  appar- 
1  ent  desire  to  marry  Jimmy  Martin,  a 
youngster  her  own  age,  who  believes 
Michael  to  be  her  father.    Elinor  re- 
turns, having  decided  not  to  divorce  her 
husband,  and  Mitzi  confesses  her  little 
ruse,  making  possible  a  completely  sat-  , 
isfactory  conclusion.  ; 

Paul  Lukas  plays  the  title  role  with  I 
charm,  sincerity  and  lightness  of  touch,  i 
He  is  never  too  sublimated  a  hero,  wit- 
ness  the  to  do  he  makes  over  finding  his  ] 
belt  his  sublime  belief  that  women  are  i 
always  late  and  that  he  is  always  on 
'  time,  and  his  inability  completely  to 
stick  to  a  well-meant  lie.    Aside  froin 
the  fact  that  he  changes  not  a  whit 
in  appearance  over  a  period  of  12yeaxs, 
there  are  no  flaws  to  be  picked  in  his. 
performance.    His  voice  and  his  man-  i 
ner  alike  are  completely  in  keeping 
with  the  role,  whether  he  Is  the  artist 
or  the  lover.    Little  Dorothy  Jordan  is 
a  thoroughly  charming  Mitzi;  her  sim- 
plicity and  lack  of  cojTiess  during  the 
first  sequences  yielding  easily  to  the 
not  too  transparent  assumption  of  poise 
and  sophistication.  Her  final  scene  with 
Ivlr.  Lukas.  when  both  are  lying  des- 
perately about  their  future  happiness 
and  longing  to  say  what  they  really 
feel,  is  excellently  done.   Charles  Bug- 
gies, present,  as  usual,  in  a  somewhat 
bibulous  role,  is  a  constant  delight  as 
Jerry  Wells,  a  friend  of  Michael  and  an 
adopted    uncle    of    Mitzi's.  Vivienne 
Osborne,  making  her  screen  debut  as 
Elinor  Hunter,  is  always  attractive,  buti 
as  yet  too  self-conscious  to  be  satisfac-' 
torj-.    The  delightful  dialogue  is  credited 
to  Sidney  Buchmann. 

Phil  Cook,  celebrated  radio  enter- 
tainer, is  appearing  in  person  this  week 
as  a  special  feature  of  the  stage  show, 
Art  Gallery."  E.  L.  H. 


MAXIM  KAROLIK 

Maxim  Karolik,  Russian  tenor,  ac- 
companied at  the  piano  by  Nicolas  Slon- 
imsky,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Svmphony  hall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  and  very  appreciative 
audience.  He  sang  the  following  pro- 
gram : 

AiiiiU*,  In  Oupsia  Tomha  O^ciini  (Bep- 
thoven)-  Kale  ( Ra<  hmaninoff )  ;  Fedenc  » 
Lument  (fileai  (Irnni  the  Ol>er.^  '  I.  .A.rles- 
lana'i-  NinnaNanna  ( rasiPlniiovo-Tinesco  P  : 
Tiiiijouis  iFanrpi:  I.cs  Papillons  ii'haiis- 
soni  •  A  Dream.  Vision.  Forffive,  Forgpt !  The 
•  all  oi  Fippdoni  iBalakirevi:  '  Punch  and 
.ludv"  (  MoussorcskyI  ;  The  Seminarist 
I  Humnrp^uupi .  The  Mafpie  i  Humoresuue) , 
i>l(,u"orcsky  1  { 

Mr.  Karolik,  who  has  been  heard  sev- 
eral times  in  Boston,  and  has  shown 
himself  repeatedly  to  be  an  excellent 
program  builder — disinterring  songs 
relatively  unfamiliar  to  his  audiences, 
and  shedding  new  light  on  more  fa- 
miliar songs  by  grouping  them  intelli- 
gently, manifested  this  virtue  once  more 
yesterday.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
Ijrofound  purpose  was  served  by  group- 
ing together  Beethoven's  "In  questa 
tornba  oscura"  and  Rachmaninoff'^ 
"Fate"  on  the  ground  the  latter  scMg 
made  use  of  the  so-called  "Fate"  mo- 
tive which  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
utilizes.  There  is  no  link  ,^etwee.) 
the  songs  themselves;  no  di.scovera'ole 
affinity  between  the  composers.  Nor  is 
one's  opinion  of  Rachmaninoff  raised 
I  a  jot  by  the  discovery  that  he  has 
toyed  with  an  adolescent  obsession  with 
;  "fate."  Still  the  song  is  an  excellent] 
j  one  impregnated  with  a  moody,  medi- 
tative  beauty  which  Mr.  Karolik  was 
admirably  successful  in  conveying  to 
his  audience.  S.  S. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  1 
the  I;ople's  Svmphony  orchestra  gave 
its  first  concert  of  the  season,  Thomp- 
son Stone  conducting.    The  audience! 
was  of  encouraging  size  and  extremely; 
enthusiastic  in  its  response  to  an  en- 
joyable performance  of  the  attractive 
program  that  was  offered.   There  seems 
no  good  reason  why  these  concerts,  ' 
which  at  popular  prices  supplement  use- 
fully those  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra and  are  of    very  acceptable 
quality,  should  not  command  capacity  1 
audiences  in  a  city  of    the    size    of  ; 
Boston.  ' 

Yesterday's  program,  opening  agree- 
ably with  the  tender,  archaic  graces  of 
the  Ballet  Suite  (Minuet,  Musette  and 
■  Tamborin)  arranged  by  Mottl  from 
clavecin  pieces  of  Rameau,  had  as  its 
piece  de  resistance  Beethoven's  Third 
Svmphony— the  "Eroica."  This  noble 
work  discloses  its  greatness  best  under 
the  hands  of  a  conductor  who  is  not 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  must  be 
played  heroically,  one  who  doe.<i  not  too 
strenuously  try  "to  inflate  it  with  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Mr.  Stone  and  his 
orchestra,  despite  some  excusable  im- 
perfections of  detail  and  occasional  de-  , 
fects  of  balance,  performed  the  sym- 
phony In  a  manner  which  permitted 
its  impre-ssive  power,  its  expressive, 
beauty,  to  make  their  own  effect.  Tempi 
were  well  chosen  and  effectively  main- 
tained—the mood  of  the  Funeral  March 
movement  in  particular  being  excel- 
lently established  and  sustained. 

Liszt's  romantic  A  major  concerto, 
with  Heinrich  Gebhard  as  soloist,  re- 
ceived a  most  enjoyable  performance. 
Mr.  Gebhard  was  heartily  and  justly 
applauded.  S.  S. 

Romantic  Beauties  bT  Fain^-^ 


gate-  ays  and  high-roofed  houses;  there 
was  Munich,  and  needless  to  say,  its 
curious  clock,  and  most  scenic  and  in- 
spiring of  all,  the  Bavarian  Alps,  which 
one  may  view  from  the  cable -railway, 
slung  high  in  mid-air,  like  a  bird-cage 
above  the  mountain  tops. 

Mr.  De  Cou  concluded  with  a  ^'ariety 
of  scenes  from  Oberammergau,  repre- 
senting many  of  the  village  characters, 
and  episodes  in  the  Passion  Play,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  Lizt's  "Benedic- 
tion of  God  in  Solitude."  Those  who 
have  seen  these  "Dream  Pictures"  know 
fully  of  the  unusual  perfection  of  color 
and  photographic  technique  which  make 
them  so  pleasurable.  His  next  lecture 
will  be  given  Saturday  at  2:30  P.  M. 

■         ^  P\_A,_B^. 

1  OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

"The  Road  to  Singapore" 


An  all-talkine  Boreen 
Roland  ppi twee's  play. 
Ihp    ncnel    Kv  neinsc 
Alfred   K.    Grcpn  and 
Brothers  with  the  foil 

Huffh  Pawllry   

Philippa  March .  .  .1.  \ 

Rene   >  •  • 

Mrs.    Wcy-Smith  .. 

Wpv-Sniilti   

Dr.  Geoi^p  March  .  . 

Mrs.  Evpi'hard   

Mr.  Evprhard   

Dr.  Muir   • 

Simpson   

Duckworth   

Rpginald   

Khan  ............. 

All   

Nikki   

.\yah   


drama  adapted  (rom  . 

■Heat  Wave.     from  I 
Rnhins:   directed    by  I 
presented   by  Warner 
owinit  cast: 

..William  Powell 
......  Doris  Kenyon 

. ,  .  Marifm  Marsh 
Alisou  Skipworlh 
.  .  l.umsilcn  Hare 
..Louis  Calheni 
.  .  F.thel  Griffes 
.    Arthur  Clayton 

 A.  E.  Anson 

.'  DoiiBlas  Gerrard 
.  .   .  H.  Reynolds 
("olin  Campbell 
Amar  N.  Sharma 
Hiispin  Ansaii 

  Tyu-cll  Davis 

,  Margaret  Martin 


land  Shown 


Mirroring  rivers,  snow-capped  moun 
Uin  peaks,   evergreen  "forests  dotted 
ith  romantic  castles,  quaint,  steep- 
Sed  roofs,  ethereal  church  spires, 
and  quiet  old-fashioned  narrow  streets 
historic  towns  moved  liKe  a  pano- 
rama before  the  eye  as  B.ranson  De  Cou 
presented  his  "dream  P-t^^^yi^^". 
mantic  Germany"  last  evenmg  in  Sym 
Phony  hall.  There  is  a  certain  restful- 
Sss  and  peace  about  listening  to  these 

'^Mr.  De  Cous  preliminary  suggestion 
that  the  traveller  In  these  German 
towns  should  walk  rather  than  try  to 
motor  through  the  tiny  streets,  started 
the  evening  off  wiUi  the  feehng  that 
here  was  something  to  be  enjoyed  casu- 
ally, with  time  to  ta^te  the  full  flavor 
01  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  a  feeling 

that  was  amply  fulfilled.  .,rpets- 
Frankfurt  with  its  Immaculate  streets, 
^irt  Freiburg-  Baden-Baden,  with  it5 
?^hiSl^iarly  morning  strolle-^t^ 
TT^ivpr<;itv  and  Schloss  of  Heiaeioerg, 
•SelC  oTd  ^o^es  ofRothenburg.  cas^^  es 
hrilt  bv  the  unfortunate  but  music 
?o\'lng  ludwig  n,  all  -^re  shown  in 
thrir  fullest  grace  and  beauty. 

Thet-e  were  the  plodding  ox-teams  of 
DinkeisbuH-.l,  quaint  town  with  arched- 


No  doubt  there  comes  a  day  when 
every  villain  feels  that  he  would  like 
to  play  the  hero,  when  every  character 
actor  feels  a  yearning  to  hold  the 
heroine  in  his  arms  and  defy  the  fates 
to  part  them.  Go  further,  and  say 
that  these  same  players,  however  ex- 
cellent in  their  own  fields,  yearn  to  be 
debonair  and  dashing,  devils  with  the 
ladies,  feared  by  all  husbands  and  non- 
chalant enough  to  qualify  in  the  cen- 
tral role  of  certain  celebrated  cigar- 
ette advertisements,  and  it  is  likely 
that  no  unfair  accusations  are  being 
made.  Preferably,  to  achieve  the  most 
starting  results,  the  actor  who  desires 
to  achieve  all  these  things  must  be 
allowed  either  to  direct  himself  or  to 
have  a  director  who  will  not  interfere 
with  anything  he  chooses  to  do.  The 
results  of  such  a  procedure  may  now 
been  seen  in  "The  Road  to  Singapore, 
—adapted  from  Roland  Pertwee  s  very 
short-lived  play,  "Heat  Waves,"— now 
showing  at  the  Uptown  and  Washington 
Street  Olympia  theatres. 

Hugh  Dawltry  is  a  debonair  gentle 
man  living,  somewhat  under  a  divorce- 
corespondent  clo-ud,  in  a  very  British 
tropical  settlement.     Husbands  curse 
him    wives    and   unmarried  damse's, 
foolish    and    fond,    fairly    follow  his 
iauntv  footsteps  and  hang  on  his  wit- 
ticisms.   Enter  on  the  scene  Philippa. 
wife  of  the  very  preoccupied  stirgeonj 
Dr.  George  March.    Philippa  had  been 
a  nurse  when  she  met  her  husband 
first,  but  she  had,  to  quote  her  own 
words,  "left  all  that  behind  forever;  I 
came  out  here.  George,  to  be  a  wife. 
Geor<'e  proving  more  interested  in  op- 
erations than  wifely  affection,  Philippa 
turns  for  consolation  to  Dawltry  and 
finds  him  not  only  willing   but  thoy- 1 
buehlv  noble  and  misunderstood.  Mat- 
ters are  complicated  a  bit  when  George  S: 
nrettv  sister,  Rene,  is  fascinated  by  the  1 
one  "and  irrisistible  Dawltry.  and  he, 
offers  cordially  to  spank  her  for  hei 
advances.    Eventually  comes  the  long 
expected  climax,  when  George  catches 
Philippa  dining  a  deux  with  Dawltrv, 
tries  to  shoot,  finds  he  can  t  and  Dawl- 
ery,  making  a  truly  magnificent  ex  t 
follows  Philippa  to  the  boat  that  sai  s 
at  dawn  for  Singapore.  ■ 

It  was  difficult  at  times  to  gather 
the  purpose  of  Alfred  Green,  the  di- 
rectorand  William  Powell,  the  star,  in 
making  this  picture.  At  t™es  it  seemed 
that  the  threadbare  maundermg  of  the 
storv  was  being  used  as  the  basis  01 
some  stinging  satire  of  misunderstood 
Englishmen  with  noble  hearts,  but  Mr. 
Powell  wept  at  his  role  with  .such  dead- 
ly .seriousne.ss  that  satire  was  .soon  out 
of  the  question.  This  actor  served  long 
and  with  distinction  at  the  Paramount 
studios,  achieving  there  some  notable 
characterizations  which  brought  him 
deserved  fame.  Now  a  Warner  Brothers 
star  he  gets  off  to  a  lamentable  be- 
ginning, overacting  his  role  from  start 
to  finish,  posiog  ceaselessly  and  being 
iust  too  devilish  and  fascinating  and  ro- 
mantic for  words  or  for  comfort  The 
pity  of  it,  to  see  a  fine  player  allowed 
to  mishandle  his  part  in  so  dismaymg  a 
fashion.    Doris  Kenyon,  lovely  m  ap- 
I  pearance,  charming  in  manner,  and  still 
not  well  served   by   the  microphone, 
makes  the  unsatisfied  Philippa  as  sym- 
I  pathetic  as  the  unfortunate  lines  and 
situations  permit.   Marian  Marsh  is  at- 
tractive but  amateurish  as  Bene,  ana 
Louis  Calhsrn  does  what  he  can  witn 
'the  unbelievable  March.       E.  L.  H. 


"    Edna  ?.i 

 Florer  , 

 Ro.  hPi  . 

"Fanny  Foley  Herself  might  hav. 
been  possessed  of  more  substance,  but  1 
will  serve.   At  least  it  gives  Miss  OHve 
her  first  chance  at  stardom  and  a  roll 
which  fits  her  admirably  as  far  as  I 
goes.    Her  handicap  lies  In  the  ston 
itself.  In  its  abrupt  and  crude  sequenc  " 
iftnd   its   amazingly    tame  tonclu.'ii 
Vhich  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to  whe* 
Fanny  actually  had  won  her  pliK , 
battle  against  old  Seely  or  had  be 

^^"^'^vfo  nnlv  son  of  old  Seely,  man  - 
married  the  only  so^J^o^    aristocrat.  He 

°'  To  ^his  son  who  became  father  d 
cast  off  this  son,  p^^nv,  and  died 
two  girls,  lived  off  *anny, 

she  played  the  girls  tow 

Fanny  stood  ^t  for  a  tim  , 
promised  with  old  »>e«iy. 

'?'tf  where  h?  couW  obseif  th 
ihLs  estate,  w'iere_nej.^^_^^  ^^^^ 

va 


his  estate,  wuci^    Ci,  vr,inri  as 
girls  and  make  up  his.  wa 

St.-  u        "    Carmen  was  a  Foley,  «i 

I^^tct^rr^dS^'s-tK 
to  straighten  that  out    ana^      ^  , 

ro\.'d^"lrL^groom.^recant^^^ 
her  preference  for  great-hearted«» 

Idennes,  with  a  fine  of  a*.i 
rYa^nk^'"-or"%"Jd-f?^io^X 
k  J^lJt  wholeso- 

hoc  r>nt  been  very  kind  to  ^ 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 

"Wicked"  ,     , ,  , 

A.  .creen  drama  adapted  lY„i  f'v  «  ■ 
S,.^.Tohn  from  an  ?'^^„,!  .r.-. 

;^no;.''p^^j;i:>uh^rfS.owi,»r^c.., 

Marjol    Rande  vicior  >!"''' 

Scolt  Burrows  irhpodore 

Tony   Rande  ^'"'-°°"'rn^ 

.Iline   Xlan  f  "' 

Blake  ,   .•   .Os'sr  ■ 

.Tiidsre  Luther    Xjcnf 

Mrs.  I.iither   Bi?'iirlie.Pf 

Matron   ^,_'.,.,.»»  Ker 

.Miss  Peck  ... 
Stplla   

\r)pnp   

T^trs.  .lohnson 

Prisoner      .  ■ 

Prisoner  ... 

Fanny 


■      .Kaihlpcn  Ker 

.Map  I 
Pl.nnhe  Fri' 
T.u.illP  Wll 

•   Ruth  Por 
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RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"Fanny  Foley  HerseU" 

A  comedv  drama  adapted  to  the  »crpe_^n 
hr  rareT  Wilson  from  the  story  h.v  -lun^t 
Wilhifr  Tompkins:  directed  by  Melville 
Srown  and  prespnled  by  Radio  Pictures  with 

,h»   r.."-.',vin;  cast: 


It  seems  to  bj  the  fate  of  g  »mc 
ladies  from  across  the  water  to  s 
and  .suffer  and  be  misunderstood^  J 
Landi's  third  film.  "Wicked,  nowj 
ing  the  double  bill  at  the  F«iway 
Modem  Theatres,  permits  her  w 
almost  the  worst  ti^.e  on  reco^, 
wiiv  too  for  M1.SS  Landl  is  """^  j 
\i^oTs  loveliest  acquisitions  and 
.serves  better  treatment  than  k 
corded  here.    The  title  of  the  fl 

distinctly  a  n^'sn^-^^'thf  ,ord,'''' 
is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  vto' 
Margot  Rande's  husband.  Tony. 
I  tally  w'ounded  attempting  to ^^P^^ 
the  police  after  ™°shoc 
I  she,  trying  to  Pi-o^f  .,^,'ent  to  p. 
i  minion  of  the  law  and  is  sent 
As  a  special  concession  she  is.^^^ 
to  have  her  child  ou^>de  tne^ 
it  is  taken  from  her  and  w«i'^ 
the  wealthy  Mj.  and  Mis  LUvn^  ^ 


'  Thanks"  on<  p"  «««  ">  ' "  Scot; . 
he?*s^vloV  an'ci   protector  for 

R,„.c  in  »  f  n",^nous  displays  oi 
,  hu  h  unconscionable  stupidity. 

'."".v  volco  and  obvious  sincerity 
hn-  lovely  }"  tht^  cliaracteri/a^ 

""^""V^ost' of  thl  ^th^-  roles  are  bits, 
ma  o  Victor  McLaglen.  ^rho 
,,veii  that  oi  V  expend- 
''""^'nlhY  MUv  ln  being  very  gen-'rous 
una  Merkle  otters  an  amus- 
tuid  kind.    iJ""  chatty  south- 

lag  lew  '«°'"''"^''^Lodo  e  von  Eltz  does 
o,n  damsel.  «"^^,T>^/.^^^^^^^  to| 
'Vt  scene/Tslde  the  women's  | 

  I   K„  their  comfort,  that  P 

relrm/tSanS^strTt  boarding  schools  1  ■ 
Lave  much  In  e.^m>?0";^^^       th^  bill  Is 

•  SkyUnc,  '  a'i^P'^^f  ^'"Faith  Baldwin. 
?[  i^thnVy  "  a\y.  ^ohn  Breen, 

.,0  -Pn^^Ur^usbuUd^^^^- 


(Treat  architect,  his 

fviendship  ^-'^"^^IT'^Tlo  be  his  father, 
McClellan,  who  haPPens;  Kathleen 
hi.s  love  for  a  '^n  for  another 
Kearney,  ^is  Infatuauo  ^^^^ 

„iri  Paula  „f  his  father 

bittpr  clenund^aion^ 

when  the  latt^^Jc^nc  liatlon  with  him 
pentance  ?P^,,!f*^°"  near  death  aft«r 
S'"the  thlrrfloor  of  a  sky- 
per.  It  i.s  hard  i 
rkS«\r^f^t.e  happy  eno- 


falling  o  escape  a  feelmg 

sci-aper.  "i^.^^'as  pretty  much  over- 
that  coincidence  was  preiay 


All  the  big  ?^°"'^";-,ce  an<i  ^5 
-<Jr^mJcf  %blf  n        dialogue  and 

Slrectlon.     It  is  the 


perfor 


a.s   McClellan  that 
Tn'tire'level  of  the  story,  for 
raises  the  ent  re  le^^e  emotional 


1  Thomas  Meighan^ 

he  knows  ^ow'to  be  frankly  en^^^ 

^vithout  e'=«8f 't^*^°^ting  more  than  he 
i„,portance  o£  suggesUng  m  ^^^^^^^^^^^1^ 

says.     Hardie   Aiorig^  ^  p^^. 


I  good  as  ^"^"/v,"  unvUtuous  charmer. 
I  possessing  as  tne  unvu.  ^  ^  ^ 

1 
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COLONIAL  [ 
4  s  Husbands  Go" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"As  Husbands  Go,"  a  play  in  three 
acts,  In  four  scenes  and  a  prologue  by 
Rachel  Crothers.     Produced  by  John 
Golden  at  the  John  Golden  Theatr;, 
New  Yorlc,  on  March  5,  1931.  Staged  by 
the  author.  Lucille  Lingard,  Lily  Cahill; 
Emmie  Sykes,  Catharine  Doucet;  Rona'.d 
nerbyshirc,  Geoffrey  Wardwell;  Hippo- 
ms  Leoni,  Roman  Bohnen;  Charles 
ngard.  Jay  Fassett;  Peggy  Sykes.  Mar- 
rie  Lytell;  Jake  Canon,  Robert  Poulic. 
The  cast  last  night: 

1  illp  IJnEarrt   Gloria  Hqltien 

iialfl  Dcrhyshlre  Gpotfrfy  WartiweU 

iinic  Sykes  Catharine  Doucet 

,  nolitiis  lyponi   Roman  Bolinen 

iiro  d'Hotel  Francois  Steyaert 

it^er   Bruno  Wick 

rirs  Linsrard  ■ -  Jay  Fasselt 

Ihiir-   Eddie  Wracge 

isiine   May  Dur.vea 

.'■-y  S.vlies   ..Mariprie  r-vtell 

;p  Canon   Rohprt  Joiilk 

,iie   Jeanrtc  Pierre 


.-.■jrr  Uiat  Uiu  otli'  1  ii:-'ii  wiiii.n  .iLil» 
ti)  care  for  her  and  love  hrr,  alwav'S 
think  her  the  paragon  she  set  ms  to  be 
111  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  More 
whiskey.  Ronald  does  not  find  her  slng- 
inc  so  admirable  as  H  was  in  Paris; 
nor  Is  her  beauty  so  compelling.  Yes, 
there  are  flaws  in  her  person  and  her 
nature.  One  doubts  If  two  men  placed 
in  this  .scene,  whiskey  or  no  whiskey, 
would  talk  together  In  this  way,  cspe- 
( ially  with  hifalutln  sentiments,  but  It 
u  the  one  conspicuous  scene  In  the 
play,  the  one  that  Ls  really  of  the  the- 
atre. It  amused  the  audience  greatly 
Lucille  finds  tlie  two  men  drunk  and 
loathsome.  , 
Emmie  cannot  endure  her  daughters 
reproaches  and  nagging.  She  lets 
Hippolitu.s  go.  Ronald  writes  a  letter 
of  farewell  to  Lucille,  and  In  which  he 
calls  himself  a  cad  to  have  even 
thought  of  wronging  so  devoted  a  hus- 
band, so  good  a  fellow.  Lucille  does  not 
confers;  Charles  does  not  reproach.  As 
they  go  out  to  the  Sunday  dinner  of 
chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  ice  cream 
with  chocolate  sauce,  she  squeezes  his 
liand.  ,     ^,  ,. 

■  The  play  is  conspicuous  for  its  dia- 
logue rather  than  invention  and  con- 
struction. There  are  many  lines;  some 
very  good.  After  the  prologue  charac- 
ters enter  and  leave  often  without  ap- 
'  parent  reason.  The  humorous  lines 
are  better  than  the  sentimental  ones, 
though  much  of  the  humor  in  the  pro- 
logue and  the  fir.st  act  consists  in  Em- 
mie's constant  assertion  that  she  would 
gladly  throw  her  bonnet  over  the  wind- 
mill and  be  real  devilish  with  men. 
From  the  as  constant  laughter  it  seemed 
that  the  women  in  the  audience  sym- 
pathized with  Emmie— as  long  as  every- 
thing happened  in  Paris.  The  wheezes 
about  the  crudeness  of  Americans  are 
all  too  familiar. 

Miss  Doucet  played  for  the  most  part 
in  over-farcical  vein;  played  frankly  to 
the  audience  when  she  should  have 
looked  at  the  persons  whom  she  was 
addressing.  Her  voice,  her  laugh,  her 
actioios  were  too  often  exaggerated  m 
their  artificiality.  When  she  forgot  to 
"act"  and  was  herself— as  in  quieter 
moments— she  was  sympathetic;  she 
charmed.  Mi.ss  Holden  gave  an  ex- 
cellent portrayal  of  the  wife— sufficient- 
ly passionate  in  her  love  scene  in  the 


.■  iibbrevlatr  li 
11  .shouU  at  th(.- 
<  iii'  i-  .11  Uie  ii'-ai  c;£  verbal  battle  and 
for  three  stage  minutes  they  are  sllcnt.l 
J'lnally  lurid  debate  as  to  a  phonograph] 
tune  leads  to  fistic  encounter  and  al 
wrestlinpr  embrace  which  necessitat'^sl 
tire  toppling  of  floorlamps,  tables,  chalr.s 
and  a  giand  climax  of  deadly  combat 
on  divan  and  carpet,  as  Victor  Prynne 


,,11        .  '    '  Of/f  : 

)  uu.,,n(\,s,  i  jiuvi:  to  Now  York  and  J 

Jt  •  '°  ^''^  dismay  that  )<■ 

much  better  at  baMnej.s  than  he  . 
n?"w,^  Playwrlghting.  The  rr ; 
or  his  first  completed  play- -the  n 
Hgers  to  whom  he  submitted  it 


'  and  Sybil  Cha.sc  ajjpear  in  the  doorway,  l/imt  *f«*>  ^  bu.sine.ss  firm'and  have'no 
i  aghast.    That  Is  the  .second  act.    The\l^%A°i.^.?F,:'^^^^  .Jokes"— shakes  his 


third  picks  up  the  plecr.s,3pars  for  tiine.'w,"''?"';*^^^                 and  the  de- 
brings  Victor  and  Sybil  to  the  fore  ^i^'  wis  hL  h^FJ^y  ^^.^.'^'^l'^  Ferris  I 
in  this  maddest  of  any  „o„d      «       "'''.^  ^^  be 
uth  pace  Is  slower,  u?^  fn^i*  H^^^^.'pa  l^t.f^^^ 


This  comedy,  performed  in  Boston  for  , 
i  he  firsS  time,  was  the  first  production  i 
of  the  fourth  subscription  series  of  the 
Theatre  Guild  in  this  city. 

Lucille,  the  wife  of  a  business  man 
in  Dubuque  who  adores  her,  Emmie,  a 
flighty  widow  made  more  silly  by  Miss 
Doucet's  farcical  portrayal — Emmie  has 
an  aggressive,  impertinent  daughter, 
Peggy— Hippolitus,  eager  to  marry  Em- 
mie on  account  of  her  money— and  Ro- 
:  :ild,  an  English  very  minor  poet — are 
lU  in  Paris.  The  atmosphere  of  ihe 
i:iy  of  light  and  pleasure  has  affected 
Uie  two  American  women  strangely.  Lu- 

ciile,  whose  husband  does  not  "under- 
stand" her,  is  drawn  toward  Ronald. 
He  begs  her  to  run  away  with  him.  No, 
they  must  be  decent.  She  must  tell 
Charles,  her  husband,  that  she  loves  the 
Englishman,  and  of  course  Charles  will 
be  wilUng  *jo  divorce  her.  Hippolitus  ex- 
erts his  fascination.?— he  will  follow  Em- 
mie to  America;  Ronald  will  also  go  to 
Dubuque. 

The  scene  changes.  Charles  welcomes 
his  wife.  Emmie's  daughter  looks  on 
Hippolitus  as  something  the  cat 
brought  in,  to  use  her  own  words. 
Charles  thinks  for  a  time  that  Ronald 
for  Lucille 


perplexed  factors 

comedies.      in  truth  pace  is  slower,  the  truf  rtoc:ii»"V"".^"'!;'„'"'       "as  i 
speech  and  situation  become  more  la-  wnom  sh*  hin  ^^^^er,  with 

boriously  farcica).  Only  when  the  four-  leaving  home''  Tm'"''*'",^''  "'""'y  "P"" 
.some  sits  at  breakfast,  talk  inanities,  Philip  adm^^  fh.t  i,     ^  /^^^  ^nd 
with  sybil  and  Victor  leading  In  coun-  which  mZef  thf  ^° 
ter-chargcs  and  gibes  at  each  other,  _  "i^n  to  confess 

does  the  tempo  again  pick  up.  The 
curtain  falls  as  Amanda  and  Elyot  .steal 
away,_  leaving  their  abandoned  mates 
shouting  at  each  other,  as  they  them- 
selves had  been  doing  for  the  better 
part  of  two  acts,  as  presumably  they 
would  continue  to  do,  as  Elyot  blithely 
observed,  until  old  age  chilled  their 
tempers  and  their  passions  alike. 

Mr.  Coward  wrote  this  comedy  for 
himself.  He  created  the  role  of  Elyot, 
and  he  must  have  polished  and  re- 
polished  each  speech.  The  lines  sparkle 
and  crack,  they  elicit  laughter  which 
may  be  legitimately  earned  or  laughter, 
edged  with  just  a  hint  of  mental  con -I 
.stcrnation  and  Interrogation.  If  he 
seems  for  a  moment  to  approach  dull- 
ness, to  be  shorn  of  quips  and  badinage 
and  invention  of  comic  situation,  he 
leaps  out  with  renewed  wit.  It  isn't 
intellectual  brilliancy:  rather  a  va- 
grant, irrepressible,  demoniac  play  of 
im>';ination  which  wanders  into  realms 
hitherto  unexplored,  but  tremendously 
amusing.  Mr.  Krugcr  gets  clo.ser  to 
the  Coward  pattern  than  docs  Miss 
Kennedy.  Where  she  is  inclined  to 
monotone,  he  ranges  with  virtuosity. 
Where  she  pm-rs  and  scratches  with 
undeviatingly  feline  cruelty,  he  can 
roar  his  exasperation  at  one  moment 
and  whisper  his  most  caustic  rejoinder 
the  next.  Miss  Kennedy  can  sing, 
though,  and  Mr.  Kruger  cannot.  At 
the  piano  keyboard  he  is  diverting;  so 
in  minor  accomplishments  they  are 
even. 

Though  Mr.  Huntley  and  Miss  Gilll- 
gan  are  tardily  recognized  by  Mr.  Cow- 
ward,  they  have  latent  gifts  for  por- 
trayal of  stolid  roles  devised  intention- 
ally as  contrast  again.st  the  tempera- 
mental combatants.  In  that  third  act 
they  corn?  into  their  own.  A  large 
audience    chuckled,    and  sometimes 


that  he,  too,  had  once  attempted  to 
write  a  play. 

The  success  of  the  actors  last  evening 
must  be  measured  largely  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  author  in  creating  charac 
ters.  The  most  soundly  written  and 
thoroughly  consistent  was  the  sane,  dis- 
illusioned, kind-hearted  Mrs.  Ferris,  ex- 
cellently played  by  Helen  Ray.  Rav- 
mond  Jones  tackled  the  part  of  Philip 
with  enthusla.sm  and  considerable  un- 
denstanding,  barring  extreme  self -con- 
sciousness in  the  first  scene,  and  made 
the  boy  likable  and  attractive.  Miss 
Krail,  whom  the  author  evidently  con- 
siders a  divinely  gifted  poetess,  but  who 
verges  frequently  upon  caricature,  Amy 
Loomis  portrayed  with  an  elfish  be- 
wilderment that  was  often  effective. 
Aldrich  Bowker  made  a  delightful,  very 
human  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  Richard 
Whorf  offers  a  cruel  caricature  of 
everything  Mr.  Kelly  thinks  a  play- 
wright ought  nc:  to  be.  The  sizable  au- 
dience was  both  amused  and  appre- 
ciative. E.  L.  H. 


U  S  I  c 


gasped  at  the  more  audacious  Coward- 
isms.  Something  tells  us  that  it  will 
be  the  fashionable  thing  to  see  "Pri- 
vate Lives."  It's  that  sort  of  a  play. 

W.  E.  G. 


1 

prologue:  sufficiently  tortured  between 
her  passion  and  the  calm  respect  she 
bore  her  husband  whose  native  goo<i- 
ness  she  fully  recognized.  Mr.  Fassett 
was  the  honest,  frank  American  busi- 
ness man  and  the  idolizing  husband  toj 
the  life.  Mr.  Bohnen  was  not  too,  too 
French  as  the  fortune-hunter,  while  Mr ' 
Wardwell  was  warm  in  love,  abashedl 
when  he  recognized  the  unselfishness,! 
the  nobility  of  Charles.  Miss  Lytell  de-j 
lighted  the  audience  as  the  pert,  but] 
clearsighted  Peggy,  and  Mr.  Poulk.  who 
had  little  to  do,  did  that  little  extremely 
well. 

The  large  audience  laughed  immod- 
erately; enjoyed  the  comedy  and  the 
performance. 

TREMONT 

"Private  Lives" 

"Pi-irvale  Lives."  a  comed.y  in  three  aoti  xvauuuiw  

bv  Noel   Coward:   produced   by   Charles   B.' jj^ip^   Felice  Leeds 

Cochran   at   the  Phoenix  Theatre.   London.  p,,jiin ; "     '  Raymond  .lones 

Sent.    24,    inso.    and  at   the   Times  Square,  j,,.,    ojiver  Mary  Wall 

Theatre.  New  York.  Jan.  2T.   1931,  in  each' jj,.  •  .gi^iridge  Aldrieh  Bowker 

instan^'e    with    Noel    Coward    and    Gertrude.  rvAthia    Elizabeth  Dana 

Lawreive    as    Elyot    Chase    and    .\mand,T  j^jp    Haines  Fr,anr.is  Complon 

Prynne:   presented  by  Arch   Selwyn   at,  the  jjjjg  Kra.iI   Amy  J-oo""' 

Tremonl  Theatre  las),  eveninr  with  the  Jol.  ]y,r.  Shronk   Richard  Whorf 

lowinsr  cast:  Hazel  J^an  f,. 

Svbil  Cha=e   Helen  Gillifan  .Mrs.  Ferris  T„;„Sf  rnfter, 

Elyot  Chase  .                   Otto  Kr.i^erj]'Bassett  -  Joseph  Gotten 

Victor,  Prynne  w^Sf? Jni!!     Aspiring   playwrights,    according  to 

latest  comedy. 


COPLEY 
"Philip  Goes  Forth" 

"Philip  Goes 'Forth,"  a  oomedy-diama  in 
three  acts  by  George  Kelly,  presenleil  by 
Laurence  Rivers,  Inc.,  at  Fords  Theatre. 
Baltimore.  Md..  on  Dec.  2!1.  1930:  produced 
bv  him  at  The  Biltmoro  Theatre,  New  \ork. 
oil  .Tan.  12,  1931,  with  Harry  Elle,-he,  Thais 
Lawton.  Dorothy  Stiekney,  Cora.  Wilher- 
spoon  and  Madsro  Evans  in  the  leaihnc  roles: 
presented  last  eveninir  by  the  Copley  Players 
lor  the  first  time  in  Boston,  with  the  lol- 
lowing  cast: 

Mrs,  Randolph  Delia  _WheelwTi  srht 


.\manda  Prynne   .  .  .MadKe.KeiinedjH 

Louise    Philippine  Rothl  George 


The  playwright  who  can  be  stead- 
fastly absurd,  yet  entertaining,  for  one 
act  is  considered  clever.  The  play- 
wright who  can  be  ditto  for  three  acts 
is  nothing  less  than  a  genius.  That, 
with  a  modicum  of  a  reservation  as  to 
that  third  act,  is  precisely  what  Mi 
Coward  achieves  in  "Private  Lives."  H 
takes  four  persons,  sets  them  on  the 
terrace  of  a  hotel  in  Prance  on  a  sumn 
mer  evening.  They  are  honeymooncrs,j 
in  two  pairs,  of  course;  but  five  years 
ago  Amanda  Prynne.  the  bride-elect  in 
one  case,  was  the  wife  of  Elyot  Chase, 
the  bridegroom  in  the  second  caseJ 
They  had  tieen  divorced,  presumably 
just  In  time  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  mutual  extermination,  for  each  had 
vile  and  violent  tempers.  Here,  beneath 
the  stars  and  gazing  at  the  limpid  sea 
with  their  new  mates,  they  are  begin- 


came  over  to  win  Emmie,  lor  i^ucuie  i  already  to  be  bored.  They  disagree 
l^as  not  the  courage  to  tell  hmi  ot  ner  i  .u.r.i.  „.i — i  4.i,„„  ,i,r,ii  ^i-r,^    -rvion  rmrt-. 


love  for  another.  But  Charles  begins 
to  suspect  the  truth.  He  is  certain 
when  Lucille  breaks  down  as  she  at- 
tempts to  sing  a  sentimental  song. 

Ronald  and  Charles  go  a-fishing.  Re- 
turning in  the  evening  after  their  sport 
—is  there  fam-  s  fishing  for  bass  near 
Dubuque?— they  are  chilled  to  the  bone. 
They  drink  much  whiskey.   Charles  be 


about  where  they  shall  dine.  They  part 


in  anger.  Then  Elyot  and  Amanda 
meet  face  to  face.  They  drink  two 
cocktails,  rekindle  their  love,  elope  to 
Amanda's  flat  in  Paris 

That  makes  the  first  act.  The  sec- 
ond is  all  theirs,  for  petting,  bickering 
endearments,  accusations.  Amanda  hsa 
an  "immoral  memory";   Elyot  drinks 

-  J     .  .    .    too  many  brandies.  Old  loves  are  disin- 

s  t/1  numn  Donald  and  admit-s  that  i  ^^^^  ^^^j  viciously  discussed.  Having 

agreed  on  the  words  "Solomon  Isaac  " 


Kelly,  whose 
Philip  Goes  Forth,"  had  its  first  show- 
ing in  Boston  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
last  evening,  should  be  extra  sure  of 
themselves  before  they  set  to  work  on 
their  chosen  profession.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a 
successful  playwright,  he  therefore  may 
be  assumed  to  knov;  his  job;  but  it 
seemed  at  times  as  though  he  were 
stacking  the  cards  a  little  unfairly  in 
favor  of  his  own  argument.  His  confi- 
dent young  dramatists,  his  unsuccess- 
ful musician,  particularly  the  latter, 
were  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  per- 
son whom  he  chose  to  represent  true 
literary  genius  remained  an  enigma 
throughout  the  drama.  Endowed  with 
a  neat  aptitude  for  satirical  portraiture, 
even  caricature,  Mr.  Kelly  attacked  and 
slaughtered  w'ithout  mercy  literary  pre- 
tenders, and  gushing  ladies  who  talk 
w-istfully  a'oout  having  given  up  their 
careers,"  while  indulging  in  a  hearty 
laugh  at  sentimental  actor-worshippers. 
The  combination  of  all  these  many 
matt^!■s  often  leads  to  a  slight  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  play; 
it  is  haid  to  tell  whether  Mr.  Kelly  is 
attacking  the  misdirected  energy  of 
would-be  authors  or  writing  a  straight 
character  comedy. 

At  the  age  of  23,  Philip  gljkidge  de- 
cides to  be  a  playtvright,  milch  against 
the  desires  of  his  father  and  chiefly  in 
accordance  with  some  ideas  put  into  his 


ELLY  AND  NICHOLAI  KASSMA> 

A  somewhat  unusual  program  w. 
offered  at  Jordan  Hall  last  night  b. 
Nicholai  Kassman,  violinist  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
his  daughter,  Elly  Kassman,  pianist. 
Assisted  by  a  body  of  40  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  they 
presented  to,  tl^gir  large  audience  two 
concertos-^'Sralirfs  in'D  major  for  vio- 
lin, Schumann's  in  A  minor  for  piano. 
As  a  prelude  the  orchestra  played— 
expressively  and  with  suave  beauty  of 
tone— Wagner's  "Siegfried  Idyll." 

Richard  Burgin  was  the  conductor, 
admirable  as  leader  and  animator  of 
the  orchestra— whether  in  its  own 
"solo"  contribution  to  the  program  oi 
in  the  excellent  accompaniments  that 
supported  the  soloists— and  doubly  ad- 
mirable in  his  delightfully  solicitous 
and  tactful  giving  of  the  cues  to  the 
young  pianist.  , 
I  Miss  Elly  Kassman  betrayed  her  ner- 
'vousness  early  in  the  first  movement 
I  of  Schumann's  concerto  by  a  lapse  of 
memory  that  caused  some  confusion 
I  for  a  few  measures;  but  she  soon  re-  i 
gained  control  of  her  mind  and  fingers  | 
and  thereafter  the  quietly  firm  self-  j 
jpossessifti  that  marked  her  playing  I 
was  one  of  the  more  notable  of  the 
qualities  that  seemed  in  her  to  denote 
Exceptional  promise.  A  delightfully 
sure,  clear  technique,  a  firm  touch  in 
which  there  is  both  warmth  and  deli- 
cacy, graceful  pharsing,  and  a  strong 
feeling  for  rhythmic  movement,  were 
to  be  observed  in  her  playing  snd  made 
!  hers— with  the  beautifully  balanced  co- 
I  operation  of  the  orchestra— a  quite  un- 
I  usually  pleasing  performance.  Faults 
there  were,  of  course;  particularly  an 
occasional  tendency  to  be  tempted  into 
momentary  but  excessive  rubato;  but 
in  general  there  seemed  good  grounds 
for  seeing  in  this  concert  the  debut  of 
an  interesting  and  very  gifted  pianist. 
She  was  rewarded  with  deservedly  en-  i 
thusiastic  applause. 

Mr.  Nicholai  Kassman.  after  an  un- 
fortunate interlude  with  a  slipping 
string  which  ruined  his  first  entrance, 
necessitated  a  fresh  start,  and  for  a 
little  while  thereafter  caused  inteiTnit- 
tent  anxiety  before  being  induced  to 
remain  on  pitch — gave  a  performance 
of  Brahm's  concerto  that  was  intelh- 
gent  and  cohesive.  His  version  of  the 
piece  was  dominated  by  a  passionate 
vigor  that  differentiated  it  strongly  from 
the  more  meUifluous  and  less  rugged 
interpretations  that  are  more  common- 
ly offered.  Mr.  Kassman's  defects  of 
tone-quality  may  have  been  accentuated 
by  his  nerve-racking  mishap  with  iiLs 
violin-string.  As  a  whole  his  perform- 
ance was  authoritative  and  expres.>ive. 
-He  was  warmly  applauded, — S,  S. 
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SHUBERT 
"The  Little  Racketeer" 

•  Thp  Little  Ra'-Uelpor.  "  formPilr  '  Hearts 


MPuhU   a;   I1.C   Shubert  Theatre  wlOi  the, 


following  ia«i: 
Paul  Apli  , 
Doniii'»  PiiKi 
Mr.  Tipsv. .  . 
Jtilia  Gayloni 
Head  Waiter 

Flossie  

May.  . 


Bv  Himself 
■  .  Wesley  Vior<  e  j 
. .  Georsrc  Marshall 

 Jllli.i  BaiUi  r 

.  .Gcorio  Del  Rigol 
.  .  Hazel  Harris 
.  .F.velyn  Rieile 


I4..rLs  Kreinin 
private  funeral  service*  ^l^^  ^eW 
for  Boris  Krem in,  52    of  Hem^^^^^ 

street  Back  BaJ  ■  ^^^j^^  ^ied  ai  the 
symphony  p  chesira.  w.  mjuries 
City.  HospiU^  ye^^erday  ^r^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

received  "  o-turdav  night, 

on  his  wa-  ^orne  Saturaay  n  g 

^*'^'„^rf  sW^  in  sUence  lor 

chestra  m^'"'^" J"^earsal  at  Sym- 
one  minute  at  the  j_ehe_arsa^^^ 


Mike  Donovan   ■  •  •     ■  Df»^,^|,>"l',',;f?!; 

K-^,VtAe<,a-  Si«>ok  Lorrni^W.^^ 

Tillv  FNie f..  Leone  Sonsa 

||^t^.ey:;:..........Gertru.e_SJ^m^^^ 

?^'^;jiP'^^^^^^•••^Prinee.^  "^I'^l^ytt 
The  Shuberts'  new  musical  comedy, 
which    vastly    entertained    a  large 
audience  at  its  delayed  opening  last 
night,  devolves  respectively  if  spectacu- 
larly about  the  diminutive  figure  or 
Queenie  Smith.    In  it  she  is  Dixie— a 
wistful  but  imaginative  little  vagabond 
whose  mind  is  full  of  visions  of  roman- 
'  tic  crimes  and  rackets,  who  craves  ad- 
venture and  danger,  and  whose  most 
exalted  dream  is  to  man*y  at  least  some  i 
underworld  mastermind.      To    satisfy  |, 
both  her  romantic  cravings  and  her 
material  needs  she  has  evolved  the  fol- 
lowing racket  of  her  own.  Haunting 
the   vicinity  of  fashionable  cabarets,; 
she  selects  the  most  expensive  of  thej 
automobiles  that  wait  outside,  and  hides| 
in  it.    When  discovered  by  the  owner i. 
and  awakened  from  her  feigned  slum- 
ber, she  plays  upon  his  sympathy  with; 
pathetic  tales  of  being  an  orphan  and 
hungrj'  and  homeless,  and  is  usually 
solaced  with  money,  clothes.,  and  sol 
forth— the  victim  of  the  racket  being 
at  tlie  time  commonly  more  or  less 
inebriate  and  therefore  In  benign  mood. 
Such  is  Dixie's  highly  romantic  habit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  comedy  which 
Mr.  Clarke  has  brought  over  from  the 
German,  fate  leads  Dixie  into  the  car 
of  Richard  Barrison — a  young  and 
wealthy  bachelor  who,  by  fortunate 
coincidence,  is  tiring  rapidly  of  the 
lady — Ethel  Pierson,  a  cabaret  singer — 
whom  for  some  months  he  has  been 
entertaining.  Amused  but  not  deluded 
by  Dixie's  tale  of  woe,  he  invites  her 
into  his  luxurious  and  modernistic 
apartment,  is  attracted  by  the  charm  of 
her  obvious  and  innocent  naivety,  and 
is  violently  rebuffed  by  her  on  attempt- 
!  ing  to  embrace  her.  Dixie  escapes,  but 
next  morning  Richard,  whose  feelings 
have  grown  into  deep  and  honorable 
love,  visits  her  lodging.  Having  dis- 
covered her  romantic  obsession  with 
crime,  he  resolves  to  cure  her. 

He  poses  as  a  criminal,  persuades  the 
now  scared  and  unwilling  Dixie  to  be- 
I  come  his  confederate  in  the  burglary  of 
his  own  apartment,  armed  with  a  "rod" 
and  strict  injunctions  to  use  it.  A 
series  of  highly  comic  vicissitudes  natur-  | 
ally  accompanies  and  follows  the  mock 
burglary,  but  all,  eventually  ends  well 
and  Dixie,  now  endowed  with  a  healthy  i 
distaste  for  crime,  is  last  seen  in  the 
embraces  of  her  Richard. 

With  |ill  this,  of  course,  are  Inter- 
woven gay  and  elaborately  costumed  [ 
cabaret  scenes,  a  wealth  of  tuneful  and  1 
catchy  songs,  much  lively  dancing  by 

"  a  decorative  chorus— all  to  the  ba«k-[ 
'  ground  of  the  music  provided  by  Paul 
Ash  and  his  orchestra.  The  sinuousj 
oriental  dances  Interpolated  in  the 
cabaret  scenes  by  Khalil  Oglou  and 
the  Princess  Yo  Hay  Tong,  t^e  eccen- 
tric dances  of  Wesley  Pierce  and  hlsi 
partner,  the  singing  of  Grace  Hayes, 
were  among  the  features  that  lent  dis- 
tinction to  the  show. 

But  Queenie  Smith  herself  was  its. 
centre  and  its  brightest  spot,  with  her 
charming  gaucherie,  the  mmgled  im-j 
pudence  and  innocence  of  a  street 
urchin,  her  tearfid  inebriety  when  phed 
with  the  wine  she  had  never  before 
tasted,  her  comic  terror.  And  then  her 
glancing.  In  which  she  sp  effectively 

mingled  the  technique  she  learned  In 
{ the  ballet  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
with  that  to  which  musical  comedy 
I  audiences  are  most  accustomed.  And 
her  singingj  for  she  has  a  voice  of  which 
she  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  uses  it 
prettily. 

Slie  was  %vell. supported.  Mr.  Jones  s 
Richard  Barrison  was  well  done  and 
such  minor  characters  as  the  exquisite 
Mrs.  Alameda  Snook  of  LoiTaine 
Weimar  or  Mr.  Sullivan's  sympathetic 
Irish  doorman  were  excellent  bits  of 
character  acting. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  show  which,  when 
minor  imperfections  are  smoothed  out, 
should  be  assured  of  a  long  run.  The 
audience  was  highly  appreciative.  S.  S. 


one  mmui.       V^eVu^ng  "word  ^f  hi^  .  XrnVV  S^ 

phony  hall  J.^^-'V^ected  with  the  symphony  in  C  Major  (without  itimuet, 
death.  He  had  been  connect*  ,   y  ^^^^^ 

orchestraiincel925  Piaymg  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^   performance).  Strauss, 

ond  desk  of  the  first  vioiu^     ^^^^  Heldenleben."  ^  ^  . 

his  n»tive  ^l^o^evitzky's  or-    ""^^  Harold  Morris,  born  at  San  An- 

concert  master  in  j     ^ad  been  ^onio  Tex.,  in  1890,  knowing  well  the 

chestra       ^,Snt  cond^tor  at  the  their  songs  and  their  rhythms^ 

^Sra  -^SeatrHr^rograd.  .  3  comnoser  was  naturally  led  1 


cal  pages  5re  those  of  the  conclusion^ 
A  German  analyst  has  given  to  this 
PT^riinff  a  title:  "The  hero's  escape  from 
thf^orld.'-  one  dees  not  easily  see 
strail^s  wishing  or  willing  to  escape 

MORRIS'S  CONCERTO        f^^rthe  --^/l- ^^o'^^^^^^^^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ment  of  —^^^^^om!    There  is 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr^  ^^^^  that  is  bombastic.  _^e  is  not 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  the  ^hird  ^  interested  today  m  and 
concert  of  its  51st  season  yesterday     sneering  of  tne^neros^a^  R?r,„!«'<;  mu- 


MORRIS'S  CONCERTO 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Harold  Morris's  piano  concerto  will 
have  its  first  performance  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symplyny  orchestra.  He  will  play  the 
piano  part. 

He  was  bom  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in 
1890.    His  teachers  have  been  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley,  Godowsky,  Rothwell, 
Scalero  and  Thalberg.    The  concerto 
was  begun  about  three  years  ago.  The 
slow  movement  is  a  set  of  variations 
on  the  spiritual  "Pilgrim's  Song." 
"I'm  a  poor  wayfarin'  stranger 
While  joumeyin'  thro'  this  land  of 
woe, 

Yet   there's  no  sickness,   toil  and 
danger. 

In  that  bright  world  to  which  I  go." 
This  song,  Mr.  Morris  says,  shows 
the  effect  of  civilization  on  the  slaves 
of  the  southern  states,  and  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  rugged  rhythmic  char- 
acter of  the  African  Negro  drum  beat 
with  -which  the  first  movement  opens 
and  is  used  throughout  the  movement 
and  momentarily  in  the  last  as  a  bind- 
ing link  between  the  movements.  "The 
other  material  is,  I  hope,  the  natural 
and  logical  result  of  growing  up  with, 
and  studying  folk  music  as  we  have  it 
in  the  South.  But  I  do  not  mean  this 
to  imply  that  I  believe  in  leaning  en- 
tirely on  folk  music  or  that  1  should 
in  any  way  limit  or  hamper  our  modern 
musical  expression,  but  rather  that  it 
should  be  the  basis  as  it  was  with  com- 
posers of  the  past." 

The  score  calls  for  the  orthodox  or- 
chestra with  these  percussion  instru- 
ments; kettle  drums,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
wooden  block,  glockenspiel,  xylophone. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Morris's  compositions 
inz-lnHp-i    "Pnptn"    for    nrche.stra  after 


Tagore's  "Gltanjali,"  symphony  for 
large  orchestra,  violin  and  piano  sonata, 
piano  trio,  piano  quintet,  string  quartet. 
Variations  for  chamber  orchestra  on  the 
spiritual,  "I  was  way  down  yonder,  dum- 
a-lum,"  three  piano  sonatas,  songs. 
Music  by  him  has  been  performed  by 
the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society,  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  orchestra,  Los  An- 
geles Symphony  orchestra,  Rochester 
Symphony  orchestra.  Pro  Arte  Quartet, 
N.  Y.  String  Quartet,  Hans  Lange  Quar- 
tet, Felix  Salmond,  'cellist;  Albert 
Stossel,  violinist  and  conductor. 
The  other  compositions  to  be  played 


^''rcom;^erwas  naturally  led  to 
^ilize  this  knowledge.    Not  however 
as  an  abject  folk-lorist  of  the  North 
who  belieies  that  all  music  by  Ameri- 
cans should  be  based  on  Negro  tunes 
and  rhythms,  for  Mr.  Morris  has  found 
orchestral   inspiration    in  Poems  by 
Tagore,   and  written  much  chamber 
mi^ic  of  an  "a^olute"  nature.   In  this 
concerto  he   uses   a  Negro  spiritual. 
"Pilgrim  Song'"  as  a  theme  for  varia 
tionl  which  are  of  a  decidedly  modem 
character;  he  uses  m  the  other  move_ 
ments  the  "African  Negro  drumbeat 
which  has  fascinated  travellers  on  tnat 
continent  from  Winwood  Reade  to  An- 
dre Gide;  but  this  rhythmic  beat  might 
have  been  employed  by  other  com- 
posers without  thought  Of  Alrlca  and 
Sr  natives.    The  beautiful  "Pilgrim 
song"  is  without  doubt  a  Negro  spirit- 
ual but  as  Mr.  Morris  says,  it  shows 
the  effect— he  probably  means  the  ei- 
fect  musically— "of  civilization  on  the 
slaves  of  the  southern  states.     It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  tune  as  it 
now  appears  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  African  slaves;  many  so-called 
spirituals  were  shaped  by  plantation 
Negroes   who   heard  their  mistresses 
singing  European  ballads,  or  American 
sentimental  ditties.    To  call  this  con- 
certo a  "Negro  Concerto"  would  be  to 
wrong  Mr.  Morris,  for  the  best  portions 
of  the  work  are  of  his  own  invention; 
nor  is  there  outside  of  the  spiritual 
hardly  a  page  that  has  a  specific  Negro 
character.  . 

The  set  of  variations  —though  varia- 
tions, no  matter  how  the  laborer  in  this 
field  is  named,  are  as  a  rule  to  t>e 
avoided— this  set  of  variations  Is  to  us 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  musical 
portion  of  the  work.  They  are  more 
than  Ingenious;  they  display  more  than 
technical  skill;  they  show  imagination, 
poetic  thought  and  expression.  And  in 
this  movement  the  instrumentation  is 
more  conspicuous  for  variety,  color, 
fancy  than  in  the  other  movements,  in 
which  it  is  at  times  thick,  often  de- 
pending for  a  desired  effect  on  merely 
vigorous  impact.  .  ^ 

The  first  movement  might  be  snori- 
ened  to  advantage.  There  are  too  many 
elaborate  preparations  for  too  many 
climaxes,  so  that  the  hearer  is  often  l-.l 
to  anticipate  what  should  be  the  crown- 
4ng  climax,  the  "apotheosis."  Pew  of 
the  themes  and  their  derivatives  have 
a  sufficiently  salient  character.  No  one 
expects  in  these  days  a  decidedly  sensu- 
ous element  in  orchestral  music  That 
element,  we  are  assured,  is  old- 
fashioned,  shop-worn.  Patterns,  rhythms 
and  cross-rhythms,  in  them  lies 
beauty.  And  so  the  simple  pathos  o. 
the  Pilgrim  Song  came  as  a  reliei. 
There  are"  some  stirring  passages  m  the 
first  movement  as  in  the  Finale,  which 
has  the  more  continuous  pace  and  is 
more  compact,  but  there  are  other  pas- 


b^rau^Vey  did  not  l^lie  ^g^^^'s  mu^ 
<;ip  had  of  course,  an  earthly,  siuggisn 
nature  "  But  the  opening  portrayal  of 
hero  the  amorous  episode— in 
wWch  Zgin  played  delightfully 
violin  solo  with  the  requisite  ca- 
Sciousness  and  the  conclusion  are 
still  worth  hearing,  when  jhey  are  per 
formed  as  they  were  yesterday.  . 
^^'-nie  c^c^t  will  be  repeated  tonight 

The  orchestra  will  ^^of  "^^T  eom- 
week.   The  program  for  Nov.  6-7  com 

S  Sf^y  RSaro/(fl'/st 
Srmances).  -  ibelius.  Symphony  No. 
5   A  minor    Rimsky-Korsakov.  "Sche- 

h'erazade." 


1 


The  other  compositions  to  De  piayea    more  compact,  uuu  bucit 
under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direction  thiS|  sages,  yes,  pages  that  are  iittie  more 
week  are  Mozart's  Symphony  in  C  major  i   than  sound  and  fury. 

„o^  .    „i  4.  jjj.  Koussevitzky  had  given  gi-eat  at- 

tention to  the  preparation  for  perform- 
ance   He  showed  practicaDy  his  inter- 
est in  the  concerto,  for  everythmg  was 
dons  by  him  and  the  orchestra  to  pre- 
sent the  music  in  its  strength,  wlu  e 
the  contrasting  measures,  the  harmonic 
inventions  and  the  more  delicate  de- 
tails were  played  with  full  appreciation. 
Mr.  Morris  played  the  piano  part  often 
with  gusto,  but  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  measures  in  the  first  movement, 
the  piano  part  was  not  sufficiently 
prominent,  although  in  them  the  Piano 
was  not  merely  an  orchestral  instru- 
ment.  Nor  was  this  lack  of  proportion 
due  to  the  over-bearing  orchestra,  for 
Dr  Koi^evitzky  preserved  proportion 

n^h^e^c^o^c^rtrtTecially  the  variation 
section-was  well  received  by  the  audi- 

£trtrdS4  &h\Vtttnt|^ 
^  gives  promise  for  Mr.  Morns  m  the 

^"Thesvmphony  was  beautifully  played. 
Dr  KoSteky  is  always  happy  in  h^. 
Serpretation  of  .Mozart's  music  It  u< 
iiever  stale  to  him;  he  could  not  en 
Surf  a  perfunctory  performance 


(K.    338) — without    a    minuet  —  and! 
Strauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben."  These  two 
works  were  on  Sir  Thomas  Beecham'sS 
program  when  he  led  the  orchestra  as^ 
a  guest  conductor. 

Vera  Keane,  contralto,  whose  recital ' 
at  Jordan  Hall  in  memory  of  Dr.  George 
L.  Dwyer  was  announced  for  tonight,  has 
been  obliged  on  account  of  sickness  to 
postpone  it  until  Monday  evening,  Nov. 
23. 

The  MacDowell  Club  orchestra  is  re- 
suming work  under  Arthur  Fiedler,  to- 
morrow evening  at  the  Parish  House, 
Arlington  Street  Church.  Players  of 
double  basses,  wood-wind  and  brass  in- 
struments will  be  especially  welcome.  A 
fee  of  $2  will  be  asked  from  those  who 
do  not  feel  able  to  join  the  club. 


0<f  v'V 


ADMISSION  FREE 

TO  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Admission  cards  will  be  distributed 
today  at  Symphony  hall,  free  of  charge, 
for  the  concert  which  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Dr.  Serge  Koussevit- 
zky,  conductor,  will  give  in  memory  ot 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  Symphony  hall 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Unholy  Garden" 

An  all-talkins  screen  drama  adapted  from 
lhe  story  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  M..- 
AHhi.r"  directed  by  Georse  Fitzmaunce  and 
presented  bl  united  Artists  ^vitll  the  loUow-i 

Ba'rrpton  Hutf{.  ^"^^^''^l^ 

Prince  Nicolai  PoUakoH. . . .  ■  •  Mischa  Au^ 
|j^»Sose::::  .....Hent^A^Hta 

SredT  the  Boron's'  brother.  .Charles  Mailes 

The  Messrs.  Hecht  ■  and  McArthur 
evidently  plotted  between  them  to  re- 
move Mr.  Colman  from  the  easy  sphere 
of  mannered  sophistication  to  that  more 
rowdy  but  equally  effective  realm  kno\\'n 
as  lurid  melodiama.    "He  needs  a  bit 
of  action  for  a  change,"  they  reasoned, 
"and  we  are  the  lads  who  can  give  it 
to  him."    so  they  tiurned  this  suave 
English  actor  into  a  fugitive  from  vari- 
ous justices,  arrayed  him  carelessly  as 
to  clothing,  and  shipped  him  off  to  a 
criminals'  oasis  in  Algeria,  a  desert  hos- 
telry known  as  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
he  found  already  domiciled  a  modern 
Bluebeard,  a  German  who  had  betrayed 
his  country  in  time  of  war,  a  swindler, 
and  a  choice  group  of  ordinary  cut-j 
throats.    They  designated  him  as  anj 
expert  and  slippery  looter  of  banks,: 
with  an  accomplice  in  the  person  of] 
Smiley  Corbin,  whose  weakness  was! 
women.    The  moment  he  accumulated! 
any  liquid  funds  he  would  "fall  for  a| 
dame."  ' 
Not  so,  Barrington  Hunt,  as  we  now 
know  Mr.  Colman.   He  used  women  as 
a  means  to  an  end;  at  least  until  he 
met  Camille,  the  beautiful  niece  of  the 
blind  Baron  de  Jonghe,  who  occupied 
an  upper  suite  in  the  Palais  Royal— 
and  guarded  a  fortune  of  10,000,000 
francs,  hidden  in  a  big  metal  box  in 
his  fireplace.    Existence  of  this  con- 
cealed fortune  became  known  to  the; 
other  rogues  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  just  as  Barry  Hunt  arrived  im 
Mme.  Elize  Mobray's  roadster.  MmeJ 

Elize  had  plotted"  to  ^Uver  him  to  the ' 
iwlice  but  he  outsmalted  her  by  kid- 
napping her.  \  , 
When  the  plotters  Ejected  Barry  as 
their  leader  they  let  themselves  in  for 
a  lot  of  trouble.    He  won  the  trust  of 
the  blind  baron  and  the  love  of  his  I 
niece;  and  he  found-  out  where  thef 
money  was.    By  that  time,  however,  t 
an  old  sense  of  decency  had  flicked  him. 
He  atoned  for  much  of  a  debased  past 
by  subsequent  behavior,  and  with  his 
final  gesture  of  gallantry  and  sacrifice  ■ 
he  won  back  the  sympathy  of  an  audi- 
ence  which  had  begun  to  fear  that  Mr. 
Colman  was  thoroughly  and  irretriev- 
ably wicked. 

As  a  knight  of  the  desert,  Mr.  Colman 
.has  little  to  do  with  subtleties.  His 
Speech  is  that  of  the  old  school  of  10, 
20  and  30  thrillers.  He  does  much 
scampering  up  and  down  s*one  stairs 
and  through  shadowy  caverns,  always 
one  pace  ahead  of  those  envious  vil- 
lains who  were  so  eager  to  kill  him. 
He  has  several  scenes  with  Miss  Wray 
which  might  be  termed  sentimental 
though  of  dubious  sincerity.  Through 
all  he  carries  himself  with  that  grace 
and  poise  which  mark  all  of  his  char- 
acterizations. Miss  Wray,  never  more 
benignly  or  adventageously  photo- 
graphed, is  splendid  as  a  girl  who 
longed  for  life  and  gaiety  and  love  afte 
years  of  filial  devotion  and  of  awf' 
loneliness.  Miss  Taylor  as  the  thwart 
siren,  Mr.  Marshall  as  the  ner' 
wracked  blind  man,  and  Mr.  HjTner 
the  blundering  Smiley  Corbin,  are 
cellent,  and  the  others  contribute  - 
contrasted  bits.  Those  who  lik 
citement  and  suspense  and 
dashes  of  romantic  adventure  wi: 
it  in  the  "The  Unholy  Garden." 

W.  F 
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uls  Bromfleld's  novel,  "Twenty-four 
was  In  lis  fU-st  guise  a  serial 
entitled  "Shattered  Glass."  The 
er  tlilc,  under  which,  In  screen 
the  drama  Is  now  showing  at  the 
■opoUlan  Theatre,  is  purely  descrip- 
the   latter  having   »  dramatic 
4lty  that  Is  more  truly  in  con- 
(ilty    with    tne    nature    of    the  j 
A    melodrama    Is    a    meio-  i 
iia.  whether  it  adorns  the  front  page  i 
newspaper  or  is  written  under  the  1 
ature  of  William  Shalcespeare,  and 
Twentv-four  Hours"  Mr.  Bromfleld 
,e  a  melodrama  in  which  he  mingled 
lives  of  a  group  of  society  people,  a 
It  club  singer,  her  murderous  Ital- 
husband,  policemen,  gangsters  and 
ce  Irish  doorman.   The  picture  fol- 
.  the  book  to  a  considerable  extent, 
.ist  it  is  woven  around  Mr.  Brom- 
r.s  principal  characters  andretalns 
main  outlines  of  his  plot.   The  act- 
is  of  unusually  good  quality,  the 
ocraphy  dramatic  and  occasionally 
'inative,  and  there  is  enough  excite- 
i  for  the  most  blase, 
m  Towner,  wealthy  society  man,  es- 
.  cd  from  his  wife,  Fanny,  whom 
loves  but  wliom  he  believes  to  be  m 
with  another  man,  has  sought  coni- 
;anship  from  Rosie  Dugan,  tough, 
d  -hearted  and  cursed  with  a  bad  hus- 
;d   Tony  Bruzzl.    On  the  eventful 
It  on  which  the  story  opens,  Eosle 
I  S  Jim,  who  ha.s  drunk  more  tha,n 
"ood  for  him,  bacl£  to  her  apart- 
at  and  puts  him  to  bed  on  a  couch 
her  sitting  room  to  sleep  it  off.  when 
is  completely  dead  to  the  world, 
nv  breaks  into  the  apartment,  seek- 
•  "Towner  to  kill  him.    Rosie,  who 
,  locked  Towner  In  and  hidden  the 
■  tries  to  stop  him,  but  Tony,  wild 
ih  wrath,  strangles  her  and  runs  oti 
a  panic.   Towner,  awaking  the  next 
nning  is  forced  to  smash  down  the 
i>r  to  get  out  and  in  doing  it  breaks 
.  aim.   He  is  accused  of  the  mm-der 
d  his  innocence  is  totally  disbelieved 
the  police.   Fanny,  horror-stricken 
the  news,  comes  lo  Towner  at  once 
d  is  with  him  when  the  police  dis- 
ver  that  Tony,  slain  in  the  meantime 
rival  gunmen,  is  the  real  killer. 
>wner,  not  realizing  that  Fanny  really 
es  him,  plans  to  go  to  Europe  and 
ve  her  free,  but  she  foUows  him 
oard  the  liner,  and  as  the  story  ends 
are  drinking  a  toast  to  Towner  s 
t  drink  and  a  happier  future. 
\  verv  stellai-  cast,  numbering  among 
lers  'Clive  Brook,  Miriam  Hopkins, 
iv  P^ancis,  Regis  Toomey,  Minor  Wat- 
m,  LucUle  La  Verne  and  Charlotte 
rranville,  is  always  satisfactory,  some- 
mes  more.    Miss  Hopkins  is  the  real 
;8r  of  the  performance,  for  her  por- 
•ayal  of  Rosie  Dugan  is  a  genuine  bit 
{  character  work.   She  sings  two  torch 
jngs,  sings  them  well  and  with  con- 
Iderable  flair,  and  she  arouses  sym- 
ath"  and  understanding  for  her  un- 
atisfactory  life.    During    her  scenes 
rtth  Clive  Brook  she  conveyed  without 
xaceeration  the  difference  that  lay  be- 
ween  her  and  the  man,  who  was,  even 
yhen  drunk,  a  gentleman,  yet  made 
)lausiblo  their  pitiable    affection  lor 
•ach  other.  Clive  Brook  has  never  been 
)etter  than  as  Jim  Towner,  too  rich 
o  have  anything  to  do  to  occupy  his 
nind,  hungering  for  love  and  finding 
t  in  the  most  unUkely  places.  Kay 
Pra.  is,  more  attractive  than  ever  n9W 
that  she  has  res.,  led  her  sleek  hair- 
cut,  makes   a   plausible,,  aristocrat  c 
^--anny— even  thougn  she  is  referred  to 
a  bit  too  often  as  a  "thoroughbred"-and 
Regis  Toomey,  out  of  his  metier  a*  a 
murderous  Itr.lian,  is  surprisingly  good. 
George  Barbier,  Charlotte.Granvi  le  and 
Minor  Watson  are  good  in  small  rol^,  ^ 
and    the    handsome    Adnenne    Ames  ■ 
makes  a  pictorially  successful  debut.—  - 

E.  lu  H.    I 

RKO  KEITH'S  | 
"Consolation  Marriage" 

\    cccn    comedy    drama,  adapted 
n.  Pearson  Irora  the  story  by  Bill 

-„^'=*dVrc?ted  by  Paul  Sloane  and  j 
:  ■  Radfo  Pictures  with  the  follow- 

^  -   Irene  Dunne 

Si^i. ■.'  Pat  O'Brien; 

St6T»  ....John  Halhday 

Jen... ..  .•■   Matt  Moore' 

insolation  Marriage,"  current  screen 
attraction  at  the  RKO  Keith  Theatre 
is  the  result  of  a  combinatipn  of  many 
talents.  In  the  leading  roles  there  are 
Irene  Dunne  and  Pat  O'Brien,  skilful 
players  both,  and  assisting  them  are 
Jolm  Halliday,  Matt  Moore,  Lester  Vail 
and  Myrna  Loy,  not  to  mention  a  de- 
lightful puppy,  who  grows  fcom  fuzzy 
infamv  to  the  imposing  stature  of  a 
s  Et  nard  almost  more  quickly  than  it 
ki  ";  '0  record' the  fact.    Also  among 


the  assets  are  some  h«piU>omc  .sets  and 
some  dreflSW  that  any  woman  might  de- 
sire to  possess.  Willi  that,  however, 
the  credit  list  must  end.  The  plot  Is 
excessively  weak  and  rambling,  bearing 
a  very  distant  resemblance  to  "Re- 
bound," and'  the  dialogue  appears  to 
have  been  written  by  so  many  different 
hands  that  It  has  neither  consistency 
nor  style.  The  actors  are  good,  so  far 
as  their  roles  allow  them  to  be,  but  the 
rambllngs  of  the  plot  are  frequently  be- 
yond them. 

Steve  Porter  and  Mary  Brown,  both 
jilted  by  their  respective  sweethearts, 
Elaine  and  Aubrey,  meet  by  aacldcnt  in 
a  speakeasy  and  strike  up  an  informal 
acquaintance.  They  joke  one  another 
to  keep  their  spirits  up.  Eventually, 
after  buying  a  puppy,  they  decide  to 
get  married  in  order  to  give  it  a  home. 
The  arrangement  is  informal,  for  both 
feel  at  liberty  to  break  it  any  time  It 
suits  them.  Time  passes  and  they  find 
themselves  drawn  closer  togsther,  par- 
ticularly by  the  birth  of  a  child.  More 
or  less  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  the 
truant  sweethearts  return,  both  having 
made  failures  of  their  marriages,  and 
surface  indications  are  that  Steve  and 
Mary  will  part,  even  though  the  wiser 
spectator,  like  Steve's  boss,  Jeff,  has 
fathomed  the  not  obscure  fact  that  they 
really  love  each  other.  Mary  nearly 
elopos  with  Aubrey,  but  finds  that  she 
cannot  leave  her  baby.  Returning 
home,  she  invites  Elaine  to  what  was 
to  have  been  hers  and  Steve's  second 
anniversary  party.  Instead  of  losing 
him  as  she  anticipated,  however,  Steve 
finds  that  he  no  longer  loves  Elaine 
and  asks  Mary 'm  forgive  him  and  stay 
with  liim  for  good. 

Irene  Dimne,  launched  herewith  as  a 
star  by  Radio  Pictures,  is  gracious  arid! 
attractive  as  ever,  but  she  is  not  and' 
can  never  be  a  flippant  comedienne. 
Her  lines,  savoring  of  Philip  Barry  a 
league  off,  with  elaborate  efforts  at  airy 
epigrammatic  style,  might  possibly  have 
fitted  an  actress  of  the  type  of  Ina 
Claire,  but  Miss  Dunne  is  too  serious 
an  actress  to  utter  wisecracks  con- 
vincingly. Her  emotional  scenes  she 
plays  with  real  sincerity  and  feeling. 
Pat  O'Brien,  a  player  whom  Hollywood 
has  yet  to  cast  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
that  will  bring  out  his  real  talents,  is 
fair  enough  as  Steve,  though  there  are 


times  when  he  doesn't  quits  seem  to 
know  what  it's  all  about.  John  Halliday, 
in  his  now  customai-y  role  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly looker-on  and  unsuccessful 
suitor,  plays  suavely  and  delightfully, 
making  an  unimportant  part  stand  out 
by  virture  of  his  ability.  Matt  Moore 
offers  an  amusing  bit  and  Myrna  Loy 
is  beautiful  in  a  conventional,  uninter- 
esting role.  The  dog  and  the  baby  are 
the  most  entertaining  players  in  the 
cast.  ^-  ^- 


ON  SOUTHERN  ITALY 

'Dream  Pictures'  Also  Include 
Scenes  in  Sicily 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  formed  the 
subject  of  the  lecture,  and  the  "Dream 
Pictures"  with  which  Branson  de  Cou 
entertained  a  large  audience  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  By 
his  lucid  and  intelligent  commentary, 
enlivened  by  many  a  light  touch  of  hu- 
mor, no  less  than  by  the  many  remark- 
ably beautiful  colored  photographs  that 
he  showed  on  the  screen.  Mr.  de  Cou 
succeeded  in  conveying  vividly  to  his 
hearers  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
region  discussed  and  its  associations 
with  an  enchanted  past. 

His  itinerary  began  at  Naples,  with 
the  incomparable  sweep  of  its  bay  and 
the  teeming  canyons  that  are  its  streets, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  Vesuvius  and  a 
longer  stay  among  the  eloquent  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  he  passed  southward  by  way 
of  the  famous  Amalfi  drive,  visiting  en 
route  Ravello,  Amalfi  itself,  and  Sor- 
rento. Sicily  was  reached  by  ferry  from 
Palermo — itself  a  veritable  trea.sure 
house  of  architectural  and  scenic  beau- 
ties. 

The  delights  of  Sicily  had  as  theii 
climax  the  incredibly  beautiful  Taor- 
mina — which  Mr.  de  Cou  recommended 
strongly  to  honeymooning  couples.  But 
in  the  course  of  this  pictorial  tour  about 
the  island  many  another  beautiful  spot 
was  seen,  many  a  picturesque  hill  town 
or  captivating  glimp.sc  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  and  here  and  there  a 
temple,  marvellously  preserved,  erected 
by  the  ancient  Greek  colonists.  The  re- 
turn to  Naples  was  made  by  water — a 
rough  trip,  the  audience  was  warned. 
A  \-isit  to  Capri  and  its  Blue  Grotto 
brought  the  lecture  to  a  close. 

As  usual,  Mr.  de  Cou  did  not  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  spoken  word 
but  at  intervals  allowed  well-chosen  mu- 
sic— played  by  a  reproducing  pianoforte 
— to  echo  and  enhance  the  mood  in- 
duced by  the  beautiful  scenes  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  The  audience  showed 
the,  keenest  enjoyment.  S.  S. 


Xne  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HAI-E  | 

"Alison's  House,  '  a  play  in  three  n^t.s  by  Su,san  Glaspcll,  will  be  seen  at 
the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night 

The  first  performance  on  any  .s  ...  '  at  the  Playhouse.  Liverpool, 
England  on  Nov.  .5,  1930.  John  Stanhope,  William  Goldie;  Miss  Agatlia 
Si^iP  Fielding-  Eva  Turner  took  the  part  of  Stanhope's  daughter;  AUn 
wer  thafo  the  reporter.  At  Liverpool  the  play  was  followed  by  Jut 
Goes  She  in  one  act,  by  Philip  Johnson,  which  was  described  as  '  a  comedy 
of  bad  manners." 

hope.   On  May  11.  1931,  the  played  was  moved  to  the  Ritz  Theatre,  wew 

^°'The  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  play  was  awarded  to  Miss  Glaspell.  The 
justJf  of  S  aLd  was  disputed  not  without  bitterness.    Several  plays 

"''iSltlroi' has  been  dead  fo^r  almost  20  years  when  the  play  opens 
™rboa/der°    Mlson^s  sl.,ter  tries  to  bum  down  the  ho„.o.   Dym,  she 

Ei:-rr'L%'srchT.^^^^^^^^^ 

she  told  the  story  of  her  love  and  her  brave  loneliness. 

The  spirit  of  Alison  is  shownliS^i^g  the  living  in  her  family^  She 
is  supposed  to  dominate  the  action,  though  she  does  not  return  after  the 

"Tr'^  B  DanTSinne"  PnTTetter  to  the  dramatic  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  "u'nd  mo"  in  the  play  than  the  influence  of  the  dead  on 

^Hs'the  particular  auality  of  that  i^^^^^^^^^^  and  its  particular  source. 

It  ,s  .h  «  i*,  -^^^^Z  ^^TJ.sA  Z-Z.  Ss.  «,„not  do  tha, 
ro„TeTa?:,d?s;qS^e„^^ 

s;,rors'  sisTcrLrsSo«^^d7„d  sU™ 

'  hsTin  to  leel  that  the  Image  ol  Ahson  never  appears  lor  an 

perhaps  there         '^^'^ T^.^^Mit^  have  had  the  courage  to 
S:  srorrS;.r  t=  the.  e,.rtas..ng  credtt.. 

,   .„         Tf  there  Is  a  dispute  ov«" the  disposition  ot  the  reveauns 
po.S.'s'ho'Sl  S;rpLM!shed''.s  the  wor.  0.  a  ,reat  poet,  or  hurned 

rho;"hres?eL?rior,nr  «P1         x^taus  .re  altered; 

some  are  added.  Amherst-  but  acting  as  hostess  for  her 

EmUy  Dickinson  was  lonely      ^mhem  ^^^^^^^^  Higginson 

father  at  his  Jt'^^P^^^^'^^'^^s  he  saw  her  but  tw^ce  face  to 

had  corresponded  with  l^«'-ff.ff.^^J^,",7ono/ something  as  unique  and 
face.  He  then  brought  away  ^^e    "npressK.n  ^^^^.^^ 
remote  as  Undine  or  Mignon  or  Th^kla.  Ji 
published  in  1890.  was  S^^en  pubhcity  to  me^^^^^ 

.-and  especially  Of  ^^^^^^J^^f  ^^th  Sapph  and  Christina  Rossetti. 
ninth  edition,  ^^^^f^^^^,^' fj^- life  There  has  been  a  dispute  over  the 
fde^r^^f^  rSSr  S^-hom  She  fell  in  .ve. 


T^^ror,  At  Co    Inc   have  published  the  book  of  Tantivy 
Doubleday.  Doran  &  ^^-.JT^^^  \   ^.^p.  Herbert,  the  author  of  much  j 
Towers,"  a  light  opera  m  t^^^^e  ^^^^'^^^^        Qj^ers,"  four  books  containing  ^ 
emusing  verse-"Banads  ff^f;^"^^^^^  ?or  Soadbrows'   and  "Laughing 
'■""^^'^^Sd  fbTforiu^  th^Mi-  Herbert  wrote  that  delightful  novel 

Thor ro=  -  T£^^'^- — -  ^-^^  ^ 
«^"j^.TSbS'L'^si^  '"^'^ 

genuine  wit!  Heather's  Studio  in  Chelsea,  where  his  birthday 

Take  the  opening  f '  ^^^J^^'  ^ress  or  Bohemian  costume.  "There 
is  celebrating.  •^^XMackeU  San  shawls,  pyjamas  and  red  beards, 
are  a  good  many  velye.  ^^^^J^;  J^,,3_  sprawling  on  sofas,  sitting  on  lap.s 
SS/rrfl^r— et^^^^^^^^      hannless."   And  here  is  the  openin. 

Suffer  premature  sepulture 

And  unnoticed  disappear; 
Here  the  sculptor  grows  ^'^l^f^^^^' 

And  the  ladies  grow  less  hair 
were  are  trousers  much  more  tmggy, 
^rts  more  scanty  than  elsewhere 

Here  the  great  Augustus 

Ho^  and  round  his  favorite  models. 
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Xrt  owa  nearly  ail  to  you. 


C^^les  Viscount  Harkaway  who  is  J^-"!^'' ^.3^^^^^°!  ffomThe'S 
he-s  not  shootm-  0.  blue  hair  and  popr  physique- 

rather  "modem"  female  figure. 


SABATINI  SPEAKS 
IN  SYMPHONY  HAli 


s 

Charles: 


All: 


well  100.  at  these  Pictures  well  j  mean  to  say 

I  don't  like  young  women  so  flat.  . 
I  don't  seem  to  care 
For  heliotrope  hair 
And  arms  of  that  color  and  size 
And  I  do  not  believe 
That  the  daughters  of  Eve 
Have  such  very  triangular  thighs. 
Ha  Ha'    Ha,  Ha!  . 

Or  sculp  or  sketch 
Or  practise  things  like  pottery 
Have  not  got  consciences  like  _us. 
Are  frankly  not  monogamous. 

Why  should  ~L  teU~«  .»  o, 
Why  snoui  ^^^^  j^^^pg 

And  flats  and  sharps 

Should  lead  to  indiscretions. 
But  if  you  read  the  poets'  lives 
you'll  find  the  number  of  their  ^^aves 

In  fact  exceeds 

The  normal  needs 

^^"^^l^LrhaTo'-Sntwy  Towers.  The  countess 

A  ghost  on  every  floor! 
Though  poets  oft  have  pled 

That  poverty  is  healthy  _ 
There's  something  to  be  said  _ 
For  living  third  act  it's  all 

STunT  ^i^^^  -w  Of  Pheasant  shooting,  for 
!^^^^hastodie.and^^siti^on^^^ 

To  be  stopped  by  a  peer 
And  not  by  unmannerly  poachers, 

just  as  foxes  prefer  to  be  killed 
"•"^  "By  an  aristocrat 

In  a  shiny  top-hat, 
And  not  by  an  underbred  farmer."  .  ^ 

Kor  does  Mr.  UeZi  find  ii  necessary,  as  Gilbert  did.  to  ba^  his  hum» 
on  paradoxes  and  topsy-turvy  logic.  ^     ^^^^^f^,  ' 

manner  'igamst  a  quiet  accomp 
would  suggest  a  Peculiarly  ^ 
"^^i  SartfothTwf^  have  been  at-; 

ord's  ^^^!.1ie  in  ^ eTn^oSn' a  lout 
Godj  with  admirably  true  ^^^onatw^^ 

'  and  vigorous  f'?;,^^- Invariably; 

begmning  a  ^^^."^tabiy  off  pitch  that 
found  them  so  Umentabiy  o    v^^^  ^^^^| 


Novelist  Discusses  History  as 
Told  in  Books 


.  .presenlcd  h,   the  Moscov.  An  il.- 
I     in  New  York  in  1923  or  to  that  sh 
'    by  the  Theatre  GuUd  four  years  . 
Only  three  of  the  four  brothers  api 
the  saintly  young  priest,  Alyosha, 
ins  been  omitted,  and  the  ftory 
centrates  on  Dmitri's  quarrel  witti  his 
father  over  Grushenlca,  his  condemna- 
tion for  a  murder  of  which  he  was  in 
no?en°    and  the  malevolent  p«s  ngs 
and  repassings  of  the  imooth,  smister, 


OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 
"The  Last  Flight" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Jo^".^onk 

"p'r'esenfed  bf  Firft  National  Picture,  mth 
the  followmg  cast:        i,j„i,ard  Barthrlmess 

Gary  Lookwood  ^'john  Mauk  Brown 

Bill  Talbot   •'Hpien  Chandler 

?Ji'f 'outsider.-  F^ink  Z ; !  1 1 1 1 .  .^Walter ^Byr™ 
f^tr  Lambert  '  i  i  !  i  :David  Manners 

If  it  still  is  necessary  that  we  be  fed 
war  pictures  out  of  Hollywood,  may 
they  at  least  be  as  well  acted  as  is  The 
Last  Flig-ht."    There  wUl  be  many  who 
in  this  bizarre  ^tory,  morbid  and 
decidedly  irrational  despite  its  veneer 
of  feverish  gaiety,  a  needless  reversion 
to  a  subject  best  forgotten.    Yet  toe'e 
will  be  others  who  can  read  beneath 
the  surface  and  discover  m  the  four 
youths  whose  exploits  and  escapades  are 
here  depicted  something  real  and  some- 
thing pathetic.    They  may  be  at  loss 
as  t^  the  girl  Nikki.    \yas  she  U'^ewlse 
a  waif  of  the  war.  shocked  mto  a  state 
of  semi-idiocy,  or  was  she  a  sensitive 
warm-hearted  girl  determined  to  do 
her  bit  in  restoring  her  "war-birds  to 
a  normal,  healthy  outlook  on  life,  n 
so  that  might  be?    The  author  is  rea- 
cent  on  this  point.    He  fails  .either 
purposely  or  carelessly,  to  explain  her 
antecedents;  how  she  happened  to  be 
alone  in  Paris,  whence  came  her  ob- 
viously   inexhaustible     means.    .  Her 
speech  and  actions,  repeatedly  indict 
her  as  a  victim  of  some  form  of  lunacy 
yet  she  has  also  her  rational  moments 
Nikki  really  is  the  central  character 
though  the  four  men  are  given  much  to 
do  and  say.  ,  „„. 

Lockwood  and  Lambert  were  avia- 
tors, both  hospital  cases  after  then  plane 
had  bezn  shot  down.    Talbot  was  an 
intrepid    gunner.    "Washout"  Fi-ancis| 
;was  a  crack  shot.    With  the  armistice 
came  the  reaction  for  them.  "They  were 
"spent"  bullets,  each  afflicted  with  i 
post-war  mark  either  physical  or  inen 
I  tal    They  refussd  to  go  home;  in  tact 
'jit  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  picture 
•l  there  never  is  reference_  io  their  fami- 


DON  COSSACK  CHORUS 

The  Don  Cossack  Russian  male 
chorus.  Serge  Jaroff,  director,  gave  a 
'?ncert  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  most  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence crowded  the  hall  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  followmg  program  was 
Srmed:  Credo  (Kastalsky),  Have 
Ky  upon  Us,  O  God,  The  Lords 
Prayer  (old  church  melody). 
Preserve  Us  (Tschesnekofi),  Plea  of  the 
Sfnd^eggar  (Schwedoff)  on  the  Road 

•  0  Petersburg  (arranged  by  Serge  Jar 
off)  Mv  Russia.  'Neath  Mantle  of  Snow 
(folk  sing).  Black  Eyes  (arranged  by 
Schwedoff  ).  The  Tipsy  Peasaiit   (ar- , 
ranged  by  Schwedoff).  Home-Longing  1 
^he  TWO  Guitars  (gypsy  song,  arranged 
by    Schwedoff),    war   song    of  1812 
Those  Evening  Bells  (arranged  by  Serge 
Jaroff),   Song  of   the  Don  CossacKs 

^°c5^n^^aSf  their  sensational  display 
of  choral  technique —even  when  one 
could  not  help  feeling  that  t^hnique 
was  bemg  exploited  for  its  sake 
rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  artistw 
end— astonished    and   delighted  their 
iudien^e.    An  unusually  long  scale  of 
tone  power,  from  a  thunderous  and 
ra?herVrsh  fortissimo  to  a  PracticaUf 
inaudible  piantssuno.  was  at  the  small, 
alert   conductor's   command,    and  he 
called  frequently  for  sudden  and  dra- 
;  mat'c  transitions  from  one  extreme  to 
;  the  other.  Some  of  the  songs  sung  were 
'  solos  performed  by  one  or  other  of  tne 
choir's  manv  splendid  voices— a  tenor, 
ba?  tone  or  bass-while  a  quasi-instru- 
Sa"  accompaniment  was  supph^^^ 
thp    remaming    voices.  Surprisingly 
betutiful  effecte  were  often  obtained  m 
thts  manner,  although  similar  attjmpU 
on  the  part  of  choral  conductors-even 
o?  other  Russian  choral  conductors  hav- 
me  equallv  at  their  disposal  the  organ- 
hke  d«i  basses  for  which  their  country 
i-  famMis-have  not  seldom  produced 
l  esulr?  ttiat  were  unintentionally  comic 
.'her  than  imnrc^r-e. 


the  Kastalsky  Credo,  sung  by  a  high 
tenor  voice  against  a  solemn  accompani- 
ment, and  the  finely  austere  prayer  of 
?schesnikoff,  with  its  open  fourths  and 
fifth,  seemed  most  moving,  most  iree 
from  mere  technical  trickery  and  dis- 
Dlav     Among  the  secular  songs  tnai 
To?med  the  remamder  of  the  program 
:  there  were  many  that  ^  delightM 
■  folk-songs  effectively  arranged  some 
full  of  the  melancholy  of  things  re 
membered  in  exile,  others  gay  with^ 
,  rhythm  of  mazurka  or  galloping  hoofs. 
:  oUie?s  riotous  and  bibulo,ls_  for^  th| 
living,  exciting  rhythm  of  these  smgers 
there  cannot  be  too  much  praise. 

An  unexpected  addition  to  the  pr<^ 

gram,  the  first  of  two  e»<=07i?' . ^^,^,e? 
lively  folk  song,  enlivened  stlU  luriner 
by  two  members  of  the  chorus  who  pei - 
formed  with  much  ,vigorbus  %\ hilling^ 
kicking  and  thigh-slappmg  a  chai^ 
tertistic  Cossack  dance.  There  was  thun- 
derous and  prolonged  applause,  b. 


lies,  or  their  source  of  funds.  They 
seem  to  be  a  quartet  of  oi-phans,  with 
no  vocation,  no  future.    They  dnnk 
from  dawn  to  dark    in  the  cafes  of 
Paris  and  Lisbon.    Meetmg  Nikki  in 
one  of  these  Parisian  resorts,  they  adopt 
her.  treat  her  decently.    Nikki  in  turn 
likes  them  all  but  singles  out  Lockwood 
as  object  of  maternal  affection.  In  the 
end  Talbot  Is  gored  in  a  bullring  in  Lis- 
bon after  One  of  his  mad  dashes  into 
adventure.    Lambert  is  shot  down  by 
1  Frink  an  outeider,  who  has  actached 
himself  to  the  four  and  who  is  promptly 
riddled  with  bullets  by  "Washout.  The 
■  latter,  now  thoroughly  crazed,  disap- 
'  pears     Left  are  Lockwood  and  Nikki 
each  seemingly  helpless,  dependent  on 
the  other.  ,  ,.  .,    „^ , 

Mr  Barthelmess,  always  artistic  ana 
stable,  portrays  Lockwood  as  one  given 
to  bitter  introspection,  yet  capable  o: 
'  decisive  action  when  it  is  needed^  His 
<;cene  v/hen  he  takes  leave  of  Bill  Talbot 
about   to   die,   is   extremely  moving; 
that  with  Nikki  at  the  tomb  of  Hejoise 
and  Abelard  in  the  Pere  la  Chaise 
cemetery  is  quietly  touching    Mr.  Man 
ners  makes  Lambert  a  shell  of  a  fine, 
sensitive  character,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Nugent  are  admirable  as  the  boisterous 
Talbot  and  the  somnolent  Francis.  For 
Miss  Chandler  highest  commendation 
is  due,  smce  she  vitalizes  and  makes 
both  provocative  and  pathetic  a  most 
difficult  role.    The  picture  has  been 
lavishly  mounted,  and  the  direction  by 
William  Dieterle  has  been  no  small  fac- 
tor in  a  very  spirited  performance. 

W.  E.  G. 


mdescribably  evil  epileptic.  Smerdiakov, 
Dmitri's  half  brother.  The  acting 
throughout  is  of  a  high  order. 

The  film  takes  off  to  so  fine  a  start, 
with  its  scene  of  parting  in  the  rail- 
road station  and  Dmitri's  arrival  at  his 
home,  that  there  is  somethmg  of  a  let- 
down when  the  following  scenes  fall  to 
show  the  same  power.  Great  imagma- 
tion,  particularly  in  the  photography, 
is  used  throughout,  and  there  Is  a  im- 
mensely effective  musical  score  with 
reinforces  the  stormy  and  tragic  epi 
sodes  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Keeping 
to  the  mam  issues  of  the  plot  chosen. 
Director  Ozep  omits  any  reference  to 
Ivan  Karamazov's  passion  for  Dmitri's 
fiancee,  Katja,  nor  does  Ivan  run  m' 
at  the  end.  Dmitri,  Grushenka  and 
Smerdiakov  remam  the  chief  protago 
nists  throughout. 

The  film  opens  when  Dmitri  Kara, 
mazov  comes  to  Moscow  to  demand 
from  his  father  the  money  due  him 
from  his  mother's  estate  in  order  that 
he  may  marry  his  fiancee.  He  arrives 
to  find  the  elderly  Fyodor  Karamazov 
m  the  throes  of  a  passion  for  Grush- 
enka, a  girl  of  the  town,  and  quite  vm- 
willing  to  soare  him  any  money.  Furi- 
ous, Dmitri  goes  to  Grushenka  to  in- 
sult her,  but  falls  disastrously  in  love 
with  her  at  their  first  meeting.  With 
father  and  son  infatuated  with  the 
same  girl,  Smerdiakov  decides  to  play 
one  against  the  other.  By  withholdmg 
letters,  passing  on  secrets,  he  builds  up 
a  scheme  for  Dmitri  a  young  man  of 
strong  passions,  to  kill  his  father. 
Dmitri  is  accused  on  the  evidence  of 
telltale  objects  and  a  servant's  tesi  - 
mony,  but  Ivan,  his  brother,  suspei 
the  truth,  forces  Smerdiakov  to  admii 
the  murder  and  brings  him  to  court  ^  ■ 
testify,  but  Smerdiskov  in  terror  hau- 
himself  in  the  waiting  room  and  Dmi'' 
is  sentenced  to  10  years  iri  Sibcin 
whither  Grushenka,  a  pitiful  figure  nr 
with  all  her  spirit  and  gaiety  gone,  a  - 
companies  him  out  of  love. 

A  fine  cast  brings  out  all  that  is  pos- 
sible from  the  tragic  implications  of  the 
sSory.  Fritz  Kortner,  by  a  splendidly 
imaginative  and  revealing  portrayal  of 
the  bewildered,  distraught  yet  childlike 


"Karamazov" 


FINE  ARTS 


.\n  all-talkin?  soreen  drama  made  in  Ger 
many;  based  on  the  novel  -.  The  Brothers 
Kuamazov."  by  Dostoievski;  directed  by 
Fedo™  Ozep  and  produced  by  Tobis  with 
the  following  ca?t :  -K-nrtner 

Fyodor  Karamazov   '^^Ji^'^'^^l^l 

&?,Via '.  Licfo  Neumann 

|ifejl°^;"l^'^°"^^-.-.-.Wern^"HoCii;^ 


Such  a  novel  as  Dostoievsky's  "The 
Brothers  Karamazov,"  with  its  trenieii- 
dous  length,  its  delvmgs  into  psycholo>?y, 
its  lengthy  descriptions  of  daily  life  m 
a  strange  household  overshadowed  by 
madness,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
transfer  bodily  either  to  the  screen  or 
to  the  stage.  Choice  must  be  made  01 
certain  episodes  only,  and  for  screen 
purposes  these  are  necessarily  among 
the  more  melodramatic.  "Karamazov, 
1  the  strL'^ing  German  film  now  showing 
at  the  Fme  Arts  Theatre,  bears  httl'^ 


Dmitri,  re-enforces  his  claim  to  one  <^f 
the  highest  positions  possible  for  n 
German  actor  to  attain.  Playing  1 
posite  him  is  Anna  Sten,  whose  Gru? 
enka  is  among  the  best  performaii.  - 
that  Europe  has  ever  sent  to  this  coin  - 
try.  She  is  slight,  charming,  strikingly, 
pretty  and  an  actress  of  variety  audi 
power.  Fritz  Rasp,  who  excels  in 
strange  and  distorted  characters.  makcs| 
a  remarkably  vivid  figure  of  Smerdia-i 
kov,  whose  diseased  and  evil  mind  hid,' 
beneath  an  exterior  that  combined  fop-J 
pishness  with  a  touch  of  idiocy.  Max; 
Pohl  is  quite  satisfactory  as  the  father 
of  the  strange  trio,  and  Liese  Neumann 
does  well  enough  as  Fenja. 

E.  L.  H. 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

'  "Homicide  Squad" 

1     A  screen   melodrama  adapted  by  Cb.-i' 
Lolue     with    continuity    and    dialoin  e 

;;with  the  foDowini:  cast:  Carillo 

IS  Louie  Grenado.  -j^^^^  Boevy] 

ECapt.  Buckley  5,  a°  g^ian 

^^Ji"  Ri?ev  °'  .RuVsi' r'oieason 

•??,^r„v   Georee  Bren 

i^^^.L .  .  .  .  .Walter  C.  Percival 
Huso         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  J-   Cari  oU  Naish  | 

A  laudable  ambition  to  promote  the 
„  cause  of  law  and  order  against  the  law- 
i  less  cruelty  of  the  underworld  appears 
to  have  moviated  the  making  of  "Homi- 
cide Squad,"  current  screen  attraction 
at  the  RKO  Keith -Boston  Theatre.  AsJi 
a  plea  for  the  police,  however,  it  does 
not  quite  jell,  for  the  amiable  Leo  Car- 
illo remains  the  most  attractive  figure 
m  the  story,  despite  his  nefarious  activ- 
ities, and  the  police,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  their  wily  enemy,   stoop  to 
methods  such  as  gangsters  themselves 
might  use  and  while  in  so  domg  the> 
gain  their  end,  they  do  not  enhance 
their  reputation.    The  question  of  gang 
films  stUl  remams  open  to  discussion 
and  will  remain  that  way  until  motion 
picture  producers,  with  all  their  sup- 
posedly unlimited  resources,  can  make 
those  who  uphold  the  law  more  excitme 
than  those  who  defy  it. 

Enraged  at  the  impunity  with  which 
Louie  Grenado,  a  murderous  bootlcggr^ 
who  runs  a  candy  store  »s  a  blmd,  man- 
ages to  kill  off  his  emBiles  and  evado 
justice.  Police  Captala  Buckley  sends 
his  son,  Jimmy,  in  the  rulse  of  a  gang- 


5V,  '  - 

'ing 


stcr  from  St.  L<S|il-s(tJ  o<ilect  evidence 

ngalnst  Orenado.    fl'B'    boy  does  his 

best  but  la  caudht  by  ctenado  in  a  lie 
ind  killed.  Sent  -  day,  Grenada 
^presses  much  >i'  Buckley's 

and  reveals  i.iiii       ioo,  once  lost 
son  whom  he  hM  tin-d  for  yeats  to 
race     From  tliU,  Biu  ;lry  evolves  a 

new  scheme.    He  convex  s  to  Gicuado 

;!ie  infonnatlon  that  thi.s  lost  .son  has 
<cen  found,  is,  Indeed,  none  other  than 

.'09  Riley,  a  likeable  youngster  who : 
irives  his  liquor  trucks,  much  against 
MS  will,  and  loves  MoUie  O'Dowd,  ai 
.1x1  dancer.  Hugo,  a  member  of  Gren-  [ 
'do's  gang,  desiring  MoUie,  tips  off  the  | 
lolicc  when  Joe  is  to  take  out  a  truck 
oaded  with  rum.    This  Information 

E^ucklcy  relays  to  Orenado,  with  a  hint 
IS  to  who  gave  it,  and  Orenado,  frantic 
it  the  thought  that  his  son  might 

:uive  been.Jdlled  by  Hugo's  informa- 
lon,  slioots\he  latter  at  once.   Finally, ' 

Buckley  traps  Orenado  into  a  confession  ' 
C  several  of  liis  murders,  and  then' 
ollce  kill  him  in  the  warehouse  where:, 
le  once  had  liis  headquarters.  Before^ 

wrenado  dies,  however,  Buckley  gives' 
urn  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
k)e  was  not  his  child,  that  no  son  of' 
lis  had  turned  stool  pigeon.  i 
With  a  picture  of  tiiis  sort,  there  is 
lecessarily  more  action  than  acting  and' 
he  large  cast  works  hard.  Leo  Carillo, 

broken  Italian-English,  ingratiating 
I  manner  and  all,  plays  one  of  those  un- 
I  pleasant  underworld  leaders  whose  sense 
I  of  humor  is  sometliing  of  the  grim- 
I  mest.   Noah  Beery,  called  on  for  much 

desk  pounding  and  bellowing,  is  fitfully 
,ood — particularly  in  the  scene  where 
le  finds  his  dead  son — and  sometimes 
imch  too  melodramatic  as  the  out- 
iged  Capt.  Buckley.  Russell  Oleason 
s  an  excellent  Joe,  Mary  Brian  does 

■veil   enough  as  Mollie,   and  George 
irent  is  a  satisfactory  Jimmy. 
Trlxle  Friganza  heads  the  vaudeville 

i  ill  in  a  new  arrangement  of  songs  and 
tories,  which  she  calls:  "A  Trip  to 

Hollywood."  E.  L.  H. 

FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
■The  Mad  Parade" 

A  screen  drama  adaoted  b.v  Henry  Mc- 
trthy  and  frank  B.  Conklin  Irom  the  story 
ly  Gerlrude  Orr  and  Doris  Mallou:  directed 
ly  William  Baudine  and  presented  by  Para- 
i.ount  with  the  lollowinf  cast: 

■lonica  Dale    Evelyn  Brert 

M  ry.   S'^huyler    li-ene  Rirh 

.'iiiny  Sniithers   Louise  Pazenda 

l.ili  Wheeler    Li'.van  Tashman 

I  Dorotby  Qninlan    Marceline  Day 

Pnidcti  e  Graham    Fritzi  Ridgeway 

'  Janire   Lee  June  Clyde 

Bhieboll  Jones    Elizabeth  Keatins 

Hosem  iry  Jones    Helen  Keating: 

The  noises  of  war  again  rip  across 
ihe  screen  at  the  Fenway  and  Modern 
iheatres,  where,  in  shaxp  contrast  to 
ihe  unctuous  and  human  qualities  of 
Bad  Girl,"  the  companion  picture,  a 
hop-made  film  purporting  to  narrate 
'.he  experiences  of  a  group  of  jroung 
I  women  in  a  canteen  unit  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  forces  is  shown.  Not  once  does  the 
.spectator  see  tne  full  form  of  a  man, 
•hough  shadowy  arms  or  legs  are  seen, 
and  once  or  twice  a  voice  is  heard  off- 
stage, as  it  were.  Otherwise  the  en- 
tire action  is  that  of  the  nine  girls. 
In  a  remote  way  the  picture  might  tie 
termed  a  feministic  unprint  of  "Jour- 
ney's End."  Most  of  the  action  occurs 
111  an  abandoned  dug-out.  There  is  a 
.-noopy,  cowardly  girl,  played  by  Fritzi 
Ridge  way;  an  easy-going  girl  who 
driiiks  often  from  a  water  bottle  which 
contains  something  stronger;  that 
would  be  Lilyan  Tashman;  a  giggliiig 
but  rather  practical  girl  whom  we  rec- 
ognize as  Louise  Pazenda;  a  fine,  clean 
girl  of  unquestioned  courage,  June 
Clyde,  who  loved  a  soldier  named  Tony; 
another  girl,  even  pluckier,  played  by 
Evelyn  Brent — a  girl  who  also  loved 
the  unseen  Tony  and  who  threw  a 
hand  grenade  at  the  snoopy  girl  and 
blew  her  into  theatrical  bits  when 
taunted  beyond  endurance;  and  a  girl 
named  Dorothy,  played  by  Marceline 
Day,  who  enacts  a  death  scene  touch- 
ingly.  Over  these  girls  Irene  Rich  flut- 
ters as  superior  officer  and  mother. 

The  performance  starts  with  a  great 
clamor  on  land  and  in  air,  as  have 
scores  of  other  war  pictures.  It  settles 
into  comparative  tranquiUty  as  the  girls 
gossip,  bicker,  fry  doughnuts  or  prepare 
comfort  kits  lor  the  lads  in  the 
trenches.  The  real  drama  of  the  thing, 
if  it  may  be  called  drama,  comes  when 
the  unit  in  two  armored  trucks  at- 
tempt to  cross  terrain  where  firing  is 
going  on.  One  group  of  girls  loses  the 
way,  crawls  from  the  wreckage  of  a 
burning  truck  and  finds  shelter  in  an 
abandoned  dugout.  Here  Dorothy  dies 
of  a  broken  back.  Monica  tlirows  the 
grena^de  which  ehrainates  the  snoopy 
girl.  Here  Janice  and  Monica  confront 
each  other;  and. from  this  niaf*  Mon- 


I       ■■>'"  ■   a  dangerous  and  fatal 

I ''  'P    '  u    aid    from  nearby 

Amerii  < 

ThruuKii  It  all  one  never  gets  an  im- 
prcs.sion  of  genuineness.  The  dialogue 
is  stilted  and  mostly  cattv,  and  the 
central  theme,  that  of  the  love  of  two 
girls  for  the  same  fellow,  with  the  ul- 
timate sacrifice  of  one,  is  not  of  great 
moment.  The  acting  is  that  of  a  group 
of  Hollywood  actresses  thi-ust  into  un- 
precedented situations  and  tryuig  to  do 
the  best  they  can  under  extremely  try- 
ing circumstances.  w.  E.  G 
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WILBUR  THEATRE 

"Alison's  House" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Alison's  House,"  a  play  in  three 
acts  by  Susan  Glaspell,  was  performed 
last  night  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre,  for  th" 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  play  wa 
seen  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  a 
the  Playhouse,  Liverpool  (Eng.),  oi 
Nov.  5,  1930.  Elsa,  Gale  Sondergaard 
Miss  Agatha,  Marjorie  Fielding;  Johr 
Stanhope,  William  Goldle;  Richarc 
Knowles,  Alen  Webb.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  a1 
Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic  Repertory  The- 
atre In  New  York,  on  Dec.  1,  1930,whei] 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  took  the  part  oi 
Elsa;  Alma  Kruger,  Miss  Agatha;  Wal-j 
ter  Beck,  John  Stanhope;  Robert  Rossj 
Richard  Knowles.  Costumes  and  scen- 
ery designed  by  Aline  Bernstein.  Set- 
tings executed  by  Cleon  Throcmorton 
Inc.   Printed  by  Horace  Armistead. 

The  cast  last  night: 

Ann  Leslie   Florida  Friebiia 

Jennie   MaTtaret  Lovf 

Richard  Knowleg   Robert  F.  Rosi 

Ted  Stanhope   Herbert  Rudley 

Louise   Leona  Roberts 

John  Stanhope  Walter  Beck 

Miss  Aratha   Alma  Kruser 

Eben   Donald  Cameron 

Elsa   Gale  Sondcrgraard 

Hodses   Howard  Da  Silva 

Mrs.  Hodg:e9   Agnes  McCarthy 

Neither  the  fact  that  this  play  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  and  thereby 
excited  curiosity  and  hot  discussion,  nor 
the  report  that  the  play  was  based  on 
Emily  Dickinson's  love  for  a  married 
man  and  her  great  renunciation,  should 
prevent  a  spectator  from  viewing  the 
play  simply  as  a  play  for  the  theatre. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  close- 
ly Miss  Glaspell  followed  the  facts  in 
the  story  of  the  Dicinksons  in  Amherst. 

The  one  dramatic  scene  is  in  the  third 
act  wh^  there  is  a  dispute  over  Ali- 
son's verses  in  which  she  told  her  love, 
verses  guarded  by  her  sister  Agatha  but 
given  to  Elsa  when  Agatha  knew  her 
hour  had  come.  Should  they  be  burned? 
Agatha  had  set  fire  to  the  house,  that 
the  verses  would  be  lost  forever.  When 
the  fire  was  extinguished,  she  instruct- 
ed the  maid  to  destroy  them,  exacting 
a  solemn  promise.  The  struggle  for  pos- 
session, the  entreaties  of  Elsa,  the  stub- 
tiornness  of  John  Stanhope,  bent  on 
destroying  them — this  scene  is  what 
Sarcey  called  "du  theaire"— yet  it  is  too 
long  drawn  out,  and  the  effect  is  almost 
smothered  by  words,  words,  words. 

The  minor  scene  of  theatrical  effect 
is  the  death  of  Agatha— or  one  might 
say  that  she  has  one  long  scene  with 
many  interruptions,  for  she  is  the  one 
constantly  dramatic  character  in  the 
play. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  not  a 
cheerful  one.  Alison's  sister  Elsa  hud 
run  away  with  a  Harvard  professor  and 
so  disgraced  her  father  and  some  of  lisr 
!  relatives.  For  old  Stanhope  had  a 
Spartan  sense  of  duty.  He  had  not 
been  happy  with  his  wife,  but  he  did 
not  run  away.  Alison  did  not  run 
away,  for  she  would  not  wound  her 
family,  and  she.  too,  was  strong  for 
duty.  Stanhope's  eldest  son  is  not 
happy  with  his  wife,  and  he  would 
gladly  leave  her;  but  there's  his  father 
to  be  considered.  Miss  Agatha  is  not 
a  radiantly  happy  person.  She  has  a 
weak  heart,  is  not  always  mentally 
alert,  and  is  oppressed  by  the  thought 
of  the  letters  that  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. The  house  is  to  be  sold  for  a 
small  sum;  is  to  be  painted  yeUow; 
trees  are  to  be  cut  down  for  the  en- 
joyment of  boarders.  Hodges  and  his 
wife,  the  buyers,  are  supposed  to  be 
amusing  characters  but  Miss  Glaspell 
in  this  play  lost  her  sense  of  humor. 
She  has  put  supposedly  smart  sayings 
into  the  mouth  of  the  younger  son,  but 
the  audience  did  not  laugh  wildly. 

Elsa  glories  in  the  fact  that  she  ran 
away  with  her  "Professor";  the  others 
of  the  family  are  plunged  in  gloom 
when  the  Hodges  speak  of  the  sale  and 
repairs.  There  is  a  Ghekovian  atmos- 
phere In  this  lowan  house  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Alison  is  dead.  She  has  been  dead 
for  many  years.  We  arc  told  that  her 
beautiful  spirit  is  constantly  felt  in 
the  house.  There  is  "endless"  talk  about 
her;  what  she  said  and  did,  what  she 
would  have  done;  what  she  wouldn't 
have  done.  Yet  the  spectator  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  her.  Tne  unseen 
woman  in  Daudet's  "L'Arlesienne''  is 
much  better  known  though  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  is  scanty.  Miss  Glaspell's 
other  characters  are  more  or  less  alive, 


],  woman  ..s  not  S&  lnt<-i 

j:  iieoriiay  as  even  the  mo.si 

,11.  >'f  llic  group. 

II  w  a  low-keyed  play,  ■  ' 
both  in  action  and  In  the  i  • 
of  last  night.   It  exerts  by  n  _ 
a  sort  of  fa.scinatlon.    But  at  iht  end 
one  is  more  interested  in  John  Stan- 
hope and  Elsa  than  in  Alison  or  in 
the  thotight  of  All.son. 

The  performance  was  one  of  marKcu 
worth.  Even  the  reporter  with  hts 
taste  for  poetry  and  hLs  admiration  oi 
Alison's  verse  was  made  by  Mr.  Ross  a 
reasonable  being.  Miss  Kruger.  gave 
a  portrayal  that  will  not  easily  be  fv- 
gotten.  The  others  were  wholly  ade- 
quate. Miss  Sondergaard  and  Mr.  Beck 
gave  force  which  was  .sadly  needed  to 
the  dramatist's  story  and  text. 

The  audience  called  out  the  company 
after  the  final  curtain. 


COPLEY 
"Three  Timeg  the  Hour" 

'Three  Times  the  Hour."  a  melodrama 
in  three  acts,  by  Valentine  Davies:  produced 
by  Brock  Pemherton  at  the  Avon  Theatre. 
Mew  York.  Ang.  L'.'i.  J031:  performed  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  last  evenini;-  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

John    Edwin  Anderson 

Sylvia  .Jordan    Ell-.cabeth  Dana 

Rdcer  H.irlburt    E.  Irvinic  Locke 

Ciihincl  BeaiK-hamp    Gnftiii  Crafts 

Ii),n  Pinter    Jean  Poindexicr 

Ansus  McKce    Georije  Dill 

[)py    Georce  Pembroke 

HaVkins  . . .'  ^'^P''" .^iSl"^", 

Cioper    Richard  Whort 

.Jack  Reed   -  ■   John  J-u<-as 

R.inuin  Delgario    Ra.vinond  Jones 

Linda  Reed    Amy  Loomis 

.Jeanne   Jean  Mart 

Mi-«.  Lawi-ence  M.  Blake    Mary  Wall 

Mrs   Rouer  Hnrlburt   ■  -  Helen  Ray 

Robert  Phillips    Joseph  tolten 

Anna  D  Asti    Tehee  l^eds 

Smith    Ja<-k  Knell 

Hildah  Loverine   Martha  Olcult 

Dr.  Elliot    Aldrich  Bowker 

navi.s   Huirh  Hite 

Lawrence  M.  Blake    Francis  Compton 

I  Brock  Pemberton,  that  shrewd  show-  i 
I  man  of  Broadway  who  made  a  lot  Of  j 
money  out  of  "Strictly  Dishonorable" 
and  was  willing  to  put  some  of  it  into 
a  sumptuous  production  of  a  play- 
wright's first  play,  apparently  com- 
mitted the  fatal  error  of  doing  it  when 
the  weather  was  sultriest  and  when 
theatre-going  was  a  torture.  He  did 
not  go  very  far  with  the  venture,  though 
every  one  agreed  that  Mr.  Davies  had 
disclosed  the  germ  of  an  exceedingly 
novel  idea  in  the  theatre. ,  That  idea 
was  to  set  the  stage  on  three  floors  of 
a  Fifth  avenue  mansion,  each  act  rep- 
resenting a  floor,  and  the  time  simul- 
taneous. As  a  result,  the  audience  is 
busy  during  the  second  act,  trying  to 
remember  all  that  went  on  in  the  first 
act.  When  the  third  act  is  reached 
it  is  a  still  more  engi'ossing  task  to 
dovetail  the  synchronized  action  of  the 
other  two  acts.  It  is  an  ingenious 
treatment,  which  might  be-  applied  to 
any  plot  and  prove  successful.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  instance  it  serves  to  hold 
spectators  in  their  seats  until  the  final 
drop  of  the  curtain  and  that  is  no  mean 
feat  in  the  theatre  these  days. 

In  the  first  act  it  is  evident  that 
Lawrence  M.  Blake,  a  banker,  is  seques- 
tered in  his  richly  panelled  offices  on 
the  third  floor,  awaiting  a  midnight 
conference  with  a  group  of  bankers 
anent  the  salvaging  of  a  tottering  bank- 
ing institution  and  an  allied  matter  of 
a  gigantic  loan  to  a  South  American 
government  trying  to  save  an  important 
national  industry.  That  first  floor, 
done  in  white  marble  (sic)  columns 
and  artistically  decorated  walls,  is 
given  over  to  wandering  guests  and  to 
detectives  placed  there  to  guard  Blake, 
recipient  that  very  afternoon  of  an 
anonymous  letter  threatening  his  life. 
Here  melodrama  and  comedy  are  co- 
mingled,  rather  too  deliberately  last 
evening.  The  second  Hoot  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  lower.  In  this  act 
the  plot  takes  on  new  angles;  It  be- 
comes almost  centipedlc. 

It  is  an  aot  to  whet  one's  appetite 
for  mystery.  Here  matters  which  seemed 
puzzling  down  stairs  become  simple 
enough  through  the  quaint  expedient  of 
reverse  action,  as  it  were.  Then,  in  the 
third  act,  things  come  to  a  neat  crisis. 
Also  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  Banker 
Blake,  and  learn  that  he  is  not  quite 
the  scrupulously  honest  man  his  wife 
and  his  secretary,  Linda  Reed,  had 
thought  him  to  be.  Also,  shots  heard  at 
the  first  and  second  act  curtains,  cou- 
pled with  visits  of  several  interested 
persons  whom  we  have  seen  admitted  to 
his  study,  are  explained  at  last.  Banker 
Blake  undoubtedly  had  been  killed, 
v/ith  real  bullets.  Yet  the  shots  which 
'vere  heard  in  the  previous  acts  came 
frojn  no  revolver.  If  that  doesn't  make 
pretty  complication,  what  could?  Last 
evening  there  seemed  only  one  serious 
flaw  in  the  weaving  of  this  intricate 
pattern.  The  audience  heard  two  shots 
in  the  first,"  two  in  the  second;  but, 
jprivileged  to  witness  the  actual  tragedy, 
did  It  hear  more  than  one?  What  be- 
came of  that  other  bullet? 
'  The  performance  was  admirable,  the 
cast  one  of  the  most  impressiv«>  numeri- 
ically  that  the  Copley  has  ever  assem- 
bled. Mr.  Jones  as  Delgado,  a  South 
American  diplomat  and  emissary,  and 
:Mr  Gotten  as  Robert  Phillips  of  the  In- 


terfinSnal  P'^sR.  contrlbut. 
studied  and  finished  chara' 
.and  Mr.  Compton  In  hU  lha  . 
p,.-.,iance,  skcf  aed  Blake  wu"  f 
and  effective  strokes.  Mr.  wnori  » 
comic  policeman  br'^htened  the  h^ 
act,  and  then  was  l*'''.'^'?^,^  Mr  Dill 
cended  to  the  "°°Ln,  in  wring 

worked  assiduously  as  the  dom'neertng 
chief  detective  .    For^e  wom^^^^^ 

Leed.s  as  an  ^'^^^"'."'^nJf  Miss  Loomis 
Colombian  extraction,  and  wii^s 
as  Blake's  -secreteix  demoted  to  a  w 
ling  brother  and  in  love  w^  n  ^^^^ 

excelled.    MLss  Wall, "fonvinclng  had 
would  have  been  more  convmc^^g^^  ^ 
she  contrived  to  erase  wna^ 
be  a  Pcn^etua  smile-  All,,  ^.^^ 
Copley  seems  to  have  x 

the  Hour"  i^^t  ^'^'^  foment,  a  good 
munlty  craves  for  the  mome^  ^  ^ 

mystery  play.     _  _^ 

NEW  O'NEILL  PLAY 
GIVEN  PREMIERE 

14-Act  Trilogy  Has  New  Eng- 
land Seaport  as  Locale 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  26  (AP)— Eugene 
O'Neill  exceeds  even  "Strange  Inter- 
lude" in  the  length  of  his  new  play, 
"Mournhig  Becomes  Electra."  which 
ooened  at  the  GuildJTheatre  tonight. 

KAHN  QUITS  AS  HEAD 

OF  METROPOLITAN 

Paul  Crarath  Successor  as  Opera  Co. 
President 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  26  (AP)— Otto  H. 
Kahn,  patron  of  the  arts,  annoimced 
his  retu-ement  today  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  the  chairmanship  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

Paul  Cravath,  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  was  elected  Kahn's 
successor.  He  is  a  board  member  of 
the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music 
and  of  the  Philharmonic  symphony 
orchestra. 

Kahn,  who  will  remain  on  the  board, 
said  he  was  withdrawing  from  many  of 
his  outside  activities  because  of  great- 
er business  responsibilities  since  the 
death  of  his  partner,  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff.  -  -  -   


IRMA  SEYDEL  AND  CYRUS  ULLIAN 

Irma  Seydel,  violinist,  and  Cyrus  Ul- 
lian,  pianist,  gave  a  sonata  recital  last 
evening  at  Jordan  hall.  Sonatas  for 
violin  and  piano  by  Cesar  Pranck,  Ernst 
Toch  (Opus  44),  and  Beethoven  (Opus 
24),  formed  the  program.  As  an  addi- 
tional number  in  response  to  the  ap- 
plause that  marked  the  end  of  the  con- 
cert, the  first  movement  of  Paure's  violin 
sonata  was  also  performed. 

The  program  thus  enclosed  a  modern, 
uncompromisingly  atonal  work  between 
two  familiar  and  very  soothing  master- 
pieces— a  w:ise  procedure  whereby  those 
w-hom  Toch  did  not  please  were  thus 
neither  repelled  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  concert  nor  sent  home  with  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  Toch's  sonata  con- 
sists of  three  movements,  marked  re- 
spectively. "Trotzig,  anstuermend"  ("De- 
fiantly, tempestuously").  "Intermezzo," 
and  "Allegro  giusto."  Each  of  the  move- 
ments has  at  least  the  primary  virtues 
of  brevity  and  neatness.  Clearly,  even 
transparently  written,  despite  its  ex- 
treme Dissonance,  this  music  seemed 
structurally  logical  and  rhythmically  in- 
teresting. But  a  certain  gray  monotony 
of  mood  seems  inseparable  from  the 
atonal  idiom  and  Toch's  sonata,  for  all 
its  undoubted  vivacity,  did  not  escape 
this  blight.  It  was  played  capably  and 
confidently  by  both  performers. 

In  Francks  beautiful  sonata — one  of 
the  few  works  of  this  composer  in  which 
his  mannerisms  do  not  become  irrita- 
tingly  obstrusive — there  did  not  appear 
to  be  complete  unanimity  at  all  times 
between    violinist    and    pianist.  The 
tsmpD  of  the  opening  of  the  first  move- 
ment was  unduly  slow'  and  its  rhythm 
lacking  in  backbone.    There  w^ere  ex- 
cessive and  too  sudden  ritardandi  at  the 
end  of  certain  sections,  and  tmdue  ac- 
celerations of  tempo  for  the  lengthy 
piano  solo  passages  that  occur  in  this 
I  movement.     The.se    faults    were  less 
marked  in  the  remaining  movements  of 
I  the  sonata,  though  here  too  it  was  felt 
I  that  these  two  competent  artists  are 
I  not  yet  working  together  with  as  com- 
plete agreement  and  freedom  as  might 
1  be  desired.    Miss  Seydel's  tone  at  it.? 
'  >>o?t  had  warmth,  beauty  and  flexibility. 


Mv  Tin  frequently  fauTy-i 

i  Mr  Ullian  played  with  an  easy  fluencv 
I  that  only  occasionally  tripped  ud  and 
performed    his    part    unobstrusT>el>^^ ' 
sometimes  excessively  so  I 

Beethoven -s  "Spring"  sonata  was 
played  very  pleasantly,  but  for  a  some- ' 
what  irritating  sentimental  mannerism 
that  consisted  in  dwelling  unnecessarily 
on  the  highest  note  of  the  eraceful 
opening  phrase.  . 

There  was  cordial  applau.'se.  ^    S.  S. 


L 


EDWIN  OTIS 

Edwin  Otis,  baritone,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  at  Jordan  Hall  before  a  large 
and  friendly  audience.  He  sang  the 
following  songs  and  airs: 

Aria,  from  the  opera  "Manon"  (Mas- 
senet): Come  Raggio  di  Sol  (Caldera); 
Aria,  from  the  opera  "Bohem-:"  (Puc- 
cini); L'esperto  nocchiero  (Buononcini) ; 
Vision  Fugitive,  from  the  opera  •'Herodi- 
ade"  (Massenet):  II  Pleut  des  Petales 
de  Pleures  (Rhene-Baton) ;  La  Statue 
de  Tsarkoie-Selo  (Cesar-Cui) ;  La  Mai- 
son  Grise  (Messager);  Fruhlingsnacht 
(Schumann);  Verschwiegene  Lie  be 
(Hugo  Wolf);  An  den  Sonnenschein 
(Schumann);  Ungeduld  (Schubert);  Do 
Not  Go.  My  Love  (Hageman):  Sweet 
Apple  (Spier);  Ah!  T\vine  No  Blossoms 
(Gliere);  Captain  Stratton's  Fancy 
(Deems-Taylor).  Reginald  Boardman 
was  the  aaccompanist. 

Mr.  Otis  performed  his  program  In 
an  earnest,  conscientious  manner.  He 
committed  no  breaches  of  good  taste — 
unless  the'  decorative  cadenza  at  the 
close  of  "Sally  in  Our  Alley"  (one  of 
his  extra  numbers)  were  so  regarded— 
and  he  appeared'  to  have  paid  careful 
attention  to  the  canons  of  good  phras- 
ing and  to  have  absorbed  the  meaning 
and  emotional  significance  of  each  of 
his  songs.  Yet  he  did  not  often  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  his  intent  with  any 
degree  of  ease  or  of  conviction.  A 
somewhat  plodding  progress  from  note 
to  note  of  a  melody,  a  very  indistmct— 
almost  consonantless— articulation  of 
many  of  his  foreign  songs,  were  factors 
that  probably  contributed  largely  to  this 
unfortunate  impression. 

Mr.  Otis's  voice,  too,  somewhat  thick, 
heavy,  and  diffused,  lacking  m  tonal 
varietyi-and  frequently  nasal,  is  not  a 
subtle  instrument,  though  a  not  "un- 
pleasing  resonance  could  be  detected 

In  it.  ,     ,  .'  »• 

It  was  not  impossible  for  his  audi- 
ence to  enjov,  in  his  rendering,  the 
beauty  of  Schumann's  "Fi-uehlingsnacht" 
or  Wolf's  exquisite  ^'"Verschwiegene 
Libbe,"  but  he  was  most  nearly  success- 
ful in  the  more  exuberant  songs  of  his 
lis; — Buononcini's  "L'Esperto  nocchiero," 
and  Schumann's  "An  den  Sonnen- 
chein,"  for  example,  and  -in  general 
with  his  English  group,  in  which  his 
manner  was  more  confident  and  his 
enunciation  both  clearer  and  more  ac- 
curate than  elsewhere.  Of  this  final 
group  vhe  mcst  songs  pleasantly  #ung 
were  perhaps  Spier's  "Sweet  Apple,"  of 
folk-song  flavor,  and  Gliere 's  lomantic 
and  Slavic  "Ah,  Twine  No  Blossoms." 

Mr,  Otis  was  applauded  warmly  and 
sang  several  encores.  S.  S. 


THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Thomas  Johnson,  tenor,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  He 
.■sang  the  following  program:  Pergolesi, 
Nina;    Carissimi,    Vittorla   mio  core; 
Mendelssohn,   (Hymn  of  Praise)  Sor- 
rows of  Death;  Gounod,  (Faust)  Salve 
Dimora  Casta  e  pura;  Beethoven,  Ade- 
laide;   Schumann,  Widmung;  Jensen, 
Murmuring  Zephyrs;  Clay,  I'll  sing  Thee 
Songs   of   Araby;    Stephenson,  Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night;  Quilter,  Over 
the  Mountains;  Phillips,  To  a  Thrush 
at  Evening;  Tosti,  My  dreams;  Bur- 
i  leigh.    Oh!    Didn't   It    Rain;  Brown, 
Coin'  to  Ride  up  in  de  Chariot;  William 
Rhodes,  Witness  for  My  Lord;  Heil- 
man.  New-born  Again.    Carl  Peldman 
as  the  accompanist. 
Mr.  Johnsons  extremely  light  and 
f.ne-spun  tenor,  of  beautiful  quality,  is 
I  rendered  even  more  tenuous  than  it 
!  need  be  by  its  owner's  excessive  addic- 
tion to  head  tones.    This  idiosyncrasy 
gave  an  almost  feminine  timbre  to  his 
voice  in  Pergolesi's   "Nina,"   for  ex- 
ample      A  listener  behind  a  curtain 
i-ht  well  have  imagined  the  singer  of 
.Ls  air  to  be  a  light  contralto.  The 
ver  part  of  his  voice  at  such  times 
came  notably  weak  and  tremulous, 
^rom  time  to  time  a  certain  inadequacy 
oi  breath  was  responsible  for  a  similar 
k  tremulousness  at  the  end  of  a  phrase.) 
'  Fortunately  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  con- 
r  -  himself  "  ■  mode  of 


production;  yet  even  at  Its  most  robust  i 
his    voice   was   not    quite  expansive 
enough  to  do  justice  to  "Salve  Dimora," 
I  though  he  sang  it  very  pleasantly  and 
!  revealed  some  ringing  high  notes  of  good 
I  quality.  There  was  sincerity  and  dig- 
I  nity  in  his  treatment  of  the  fine  air 
from  Mendelssohn's  "HjTnn  of  Praise." 

The  three  German  lieder  were  pre- 
sented   with     commendably  smooth 
phrasing  and  suave  tone  but  with  little 
expressive  variation  of  vocal  quality  and 
a  rather  limited  dynamic  range.  The 
popular     but     obvious  "Murmuring 
Zephyrs"  of  Jensen  was  sung  more  ef-  j 
fectively    than    either    "Adelaide"  or 
Schumann's  "Widmung."     Mr.  John- 
son's audience  was  best  pleased  by  the 
group  of  unpretentious  songs  in  Eng- 
lish and  by  the  Negro  Spirituals  (too 
prettily   "arranged,"   as  usual)   which ! 
closed  the  concert.    In  connection  with 
the  song   "I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of ; 
Araby,"  long  a  favorits  In  Victorian  and 
early  20th  century  drawing-rooms,  it  is  i 
of  interest  to  note  that  its  composer, 
Frederick  Clay,  preceded  Arthur  Sulli-  | 
van  as  collaborator  with  W.  S.  Gilbert.  | 
In  these  final  groups  Mr.  Johnson  I 
sang  with  greater  freedom  of  tone  and  ' 
vivacity  of  style.    He  was  rewarded  by 
vigorous  applause.  S.  S. 


LOEW'S  STATE 
"The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet" 

A  srrpen  diaroa  :idaiite<l  by  Charles  M''- 
Arthuj-  Irom  the  lila.v.  'The  LiiUab.v.'  h.v 
Edwarcl  Kiiubloch:  directeii  by  l-dfar  Selwyn 
and  prespiued  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with 
the  ir>l)(iwiii^  cast;  ,  „ 

Marif  loii  Claudet    HHpii  Ha.Nes 

CarU>  Boretti    T-'^"i'*  Stone 

LaiTv    Hamilton 


Dr.  Dulaf 
Jaequcs  Claudet 

J  Vict()r  

Rnsalie   

Alice   

St.  Jacques  .  . . . 

H-.ibert  .   

Rosct   

Photosrapher  . 


  .lean  Hr 

.   Robert  >  (iiiir- 
... .Cliff  K'i^.ud. 
.  .  .  :Mai-ie  I'l '  ^ 
.  .  .      KHreil   .Mm  h  y 

Al,in  Hal<- 
.  HMlliweM  Holilji-s 
Charles  Winuinspr 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  stage  star  has 
made  more  brilliant  entry  into  the  field 
of    screened    make-believe    than  does 
Helen  Hayes  as  the  protagonist  in  her 
husband's    finely    penned    version  of 
Knobloch's  di-ama  of  eight  years  ago. 
Always  an  actress  of  charm,  versed 
equally  in  comedy  and  in  the  more 
serious  phases  of  theatric  portraitui-e, 
she  fairly  scintillates  in  the  trying  role 
of  Madelon  Claudet,  the  peasant  girl 
from  Normandy   who   has   her  brief 
hours  of  happiness  and  then  by  fate  is 
set  upon  a  downward  path  which,  save 
for  the  sake  of  a  tranquil  epUogue, 
would  have  ended  at  the  doors  of  a 
French  almshouse.  It  is  a  melodramatic 
tale  in  itself.  In  certain  aspects  it  is 
suggestive   of   "Madame   X,"   even  of 
"East    Lynne."    in    that  consuming 
mother   love    and   sacrifice    make  its 
dominant  theme.  Yet  despite  this  vague 
similarity,  and  thoxigh  compactly  and 
shrewdly  written.  Miss  Hayes  must  be 
credited  with  carrying  it  to  extraordin- 
ary success  through  an  application  of 
artistry  combined  with  unerring  intelli- 
gence seldom  noted  on  either  stage  or 
screen.  There  are  no  shortcomings  to 
be  hidden   under  a  veil  of  glamour, 
there  is  no  tricky  effort  to  superim- 
pose personality  in  lieu  of  histrionic 
talent.  Frail  of  figure,  with  the  saddest 
as  well  as  the  most  winsome  smile  in 
the  world,  with  an  understanding  which 
exposes  all  the  petty  artifices  of  ordin- 
ary acting,  .she  depicts  with  fascinating, 
almost   horrible  truth   the   life   of  aj 
woman  who  might  actually  exist.  In, 
ifact,  as  Miss  Hayes  plays  the  role,  she 
does  exist.  i 
The  screen  play  does  not  follow  thei 
stage  play,  nor  need  it.  In  many  ways 
it  is  superior,  thanks  perhaps  to  Mr. 
McArthur's  labor   of  love   or  to  Mr. 
Selj^wn's  application  of  stagecraft,  or 
both.   A  prologue  shows  Dr.  Jacques 
Claudet's  wife,   Alice,   about  to  leave 
him  because  he  neglects  her  for  his 
beloved    profession.    Old    Dr.  Dulac,| 
knowing  all,  forces  her  to  listen  to  thej 
story  of  Madelon  Claudet's  sacrifice  for; 
the  "son  who  never  recognized  her  after 
his  boyhood.  Then  the  camera  takes  up 
that  storj'.  with  Madelon   and  Larry 
Maynard,  her  young  artist  lover,  elop- 
ing from  beneath  her  father's  roof;  his 
desertion  of  her:  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
Jacques:  her  butterfly  life  with  Boretti, 
a  gallant  soul  but  a  jewel  thief  who 
shot  himself  when  apprehended:  her 
prison  years  as  Boretti's  accomplice: 
her  descent  from  a  painted  siren  of 
the  Paris  bars  to  cheap  wine  cellars 
and  even  the  street:  all  with  the  one 
purpose  of  acquiring  money   for  the 
medical  education  of  her  boy.  who  is 
told  the   funds  come  from   his  dead 
mother's  estate,  an  ironic  touch.  The 
prologue  reveals  her  rescue  from  the 
poorhouse,  with  asylum  in  a  little  cot- 
tage near  the  son's  home.  Something 
about  this  unknown  unfortunate  wom- 
an had  appealed  to  his  protective  in- 
istincts.   There  the  picture   ends,  not 
with  Helen  Hayes  in  a  sentimental  pos- 
ture, but  with  Alice  greeting  Jacques 
with  a  new  and  more  loyal  love. 

Mr.  Stone  gives  a  polished  perform- 
ance as  Boretti.  and  Mr.  Hersholt  and 
Mr.  Young,  a  newcomer,  are  splendid. 


But  their  \-ery  best  must  yield  to  inc 
inspired  performance  by  Miss  Hayes. ! 
Each  phase  of  the  character  is  amaz-  i 
higly  impressive:  her  first  hatred  of 
the  baby,  her  sudden  acceptance  of  her 
responsibility;  the  world-weary  eyes, 
blinking  at  the  first  sunlight"  in  10 
years;  the  desperate  overtures  of  the 
woman  of  the  streets:  the  tragic  scene 
when,  without  one  spoken  word,  .she 
escapes  from  her  son's  office  when  he 
would  have  helped  her.  as  he  would 
have  helped  any  battered  creature. 
There  are  tears  in  "The  Sin  of  Madel- 
on Claudet."  but  they  are  tears  in  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  achievement,  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  day  or  a  year. 

W.  E.  G. 


METROPOLITAN 

"The  Mad  Genius" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  .1.  Grubb  Alev- 
aii'ipr  ami  Harvey  Thcw  from  the  t)la,y  bv 
M.irliii  Brown  entitled  -'The  Idol."  directed 
by  Michael  Curtiz  and  Meseiited  by  Warnei' 
BrotliPr.'!  with  the  following  cast: 

rs.M  akov  Join,  Barrynioi  r 

t;'*''"  Marian  Mar>li 

f.'''!'"'-  :   Donald  Cool; 

Karim.sky  Charles  Bulter\y.)rth 

Jartae-  Andre  7.n  =  ri 

Preskoya.  Carniel  Myei  ^ 

f,Z'^°U   Frankie  Darro 

Ihp  Father  Boris  Karloif 

"is'a   Mae  M.adi^on 

Katusha   .Barbara  Leonard 

John  Barry  more  can  be  forgiven  a 
number  of  things  for  his  work  in  "The 
Mad  Genius,"  last  of  the  pictures  that 
he  made  for  Warner  Brothers,  now 
showing  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 
The  film  tells  a  grim,  bizarre,  cruel 
story,  hardly  suited  to  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  children  brought  by  their  considerate 
parents  to  see  the  famous  Thurston  do 
his  magic  tricks  on  the  stas^e.  It  is 
splendidly  acted,  imaginatively  set  and 
compellingly  dramatic,  but  undeniably 
gruesome.  Mr.  Barrymore,  still  haunted 
by  the  character  of  Svengali,  plays  the 
man  a  second  time,  being  on  this  oc- 
casion disguised  as  a  cripple  whose 
thwarted  desire  to  dance  finds  expres- 
sion In  a  gifted  boy  whom  he  rescues 
from  a  brutal  father  and  trains  up  to 
be  the  greatest  dancer  in  the  world. 


The  actor  heightens  the  resemblance 
perhaps  needlessly  by  including  in  the 
cast  a  number  of  actors  from  "Sven- 
gali": Marian  Marsh,  Luis  Altaerni  and 
Carmel  Myers.  Frankly  and  unashamed- 
ly melodrama,  "The  Mad  Genius"  is  full 
of  tricks  and  is  transparently  a  Bari-j-- 
more  holiday,  but  this  time  it  happens 
to  be  a  holiday  which  others  can  ap- 
preciate. 

Tsarakov,  son  of  a  Russian  premiere 
danseuse  and  a  grand  duke,  is  hindered 
by  a  clubfoot  from  becoming  a  dancer, 
but  the  fire  of  thwarted  ambition  al- 
most drives  him  mad.  While  travelling 
with  a  puppet  show,  he  rescues  a  small 
boy,  Fedor,  and  decides  to  train  him  for 
the  career  he  himself  might  have  had. 
Years  pass  and  Fedor,  rigidly  trained, 
is  approaching  the  realization  of  Tsara- 
kov's  dreams.  Unfortunately  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Nana  Carolova,  a 
promising  dancer  in  Tsarakov's  ballet, 
and  the  latter  determines  to  get  rid  of 
the  girl  before  she  can  ruin  Fedor's 
career.  The  boy  overhears  him  dismiss 
her,  defies  his  adopted  father  and  fol- 
lows her  to  Paris.  There  he  attempts  to 
get  work,  but  no  ballet  has  a  place  for 
him  because  Tsarakov  holds  his  con- 
tract. When  Tsarakov's  ballet  visits 
Paris  Nana  goes  to  him  and  begs  him 
to  take  back  Fedor,  now  eating  his  heart 
out  in  the  desire  to  dance.  At  Tsarakov's 
strong  urging,  she  goes  away  with 
Renaud,  a  wealthy  admirer.  Fedor  re- 
turns to  work  and  under  Tsarakov's 
half-demonic  urging  scales  the  heights 
of  fame.  On  the  night  of  his  greatest 
triumph,  a  triumph  shared  equally  by 
Tsarakov,  Serge,  the  mad  ballet  master 
of  the  troupe,  attacks  the  giant  idol  that 
is  to  dominate  the  scene  of  the  ballet. 
Tsarakov  attempts  to  stop  him,  and  »s 
Fedor  draws  back  the  curtain,  there,  in 
sight  of  the  horrified  audience  is  the 
body  of  Tsarakov,  hanging  horn  the 
idol's  jaws. 

What  seems  to  be  the  best  perform- 
ance he  has  contributed  to  talking  films, 
John  Bari-ymore  offei-s  as  Tsarakov- 
Svengali.  For  once,  he  is  content  to 
stay  within  the  character,  turning  all 
hLs  energies  toward  projecting  the  weird 
character  of  the  thwarted  genius.  He 
still  gesticulates  with  his  eyebrows,  dis- 
tends the  pupils  of  hLs  eyes  with  odd 
results,  and  makes  sardonic  love  to 
pretty  ladies  quite  in  the  manner  he  em- 

pIoTefi  in  "Richard  III";  'out  these 
familiar  tricks  of  his  trade  are  less 
obvious  than  usual,  largely  because  he 
seems  genuinely  interested  m  what  he  is 
doing.  Luis  Albemi,  as  the  dope-crazed 
Serge,  and  Donn  Cook,  as  Fedor,  run 
neck-and-neck  for  second  honors,  and 
Charles  Butterworth  w-ander.-;  through 
the  grim  tragedy  with  a  divertirgly  be- 
mused expression,  but  his  innocuous 
comedy  is  out  of  place  here.  Marian 
Marsh,  more  distressingly  amateurish 
than  ever,  celebrates  her  forthcoming 
stardom  by  giving  a  totally  uninterest- 
ing performance.  The  namelejs  photog- 
rapher deserves  any  amount  of  credit 
for  his  use  of  shadow  pictures  and 
imaginative  detail. 


On  tiic  .■:,t:  ge,  Thurston  and  his  large 
company  provide  an  as-wrtment  of  in- 
credibly ingenious  magic  tricks  and 
strange  inventions.  e.  L.  H. 

RKO  KEITH'S 
"Platinum  Blonde" 

'iJ^.rulV^r  ''°'"f'IJ'  drama  adapted  l.v  Jo 
hwcrhiigr  liom  the  story  bv  Harry  ChadleS 
Ca.  ,  a°°a;^^''  '^■l'"«'l)ill/d,re.  red'-by  lYang 
wt  th.^^''f.';r^^""''^  t-'oluuibia  Pictures 
«iiii  the  following  casf 

GalSer"''"'  Robert  Williams 

mruJr''<h'",  Louise   Clo  sef^H  . 

Smy  be'  Schu.vler    Donald  Dillon. > 

BenVv'  ■  Halliwell  Hohl.  . 
vl^-Lri   Waltei-  Catlptt 

  Edmund  Breese 


Here,  for  a  change.  Is  a  newspaper 
comedy  that  actually  contains  some  con- 
vincing newspaper  atmosphere.  Report- 
ers and  editors  are  on  reasonably  fam- 
ihar  terms,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
profanity  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
getting  drunk.  For  this  relief,  much 
'  Ri^"^'-.  '"^^^  "^^^s  of  "Platinum 

^  -^^^J^^}^^^  attraction  at  the  RKO 
ileitli  Theatre,  is  not,  however,  the  fid- 
elity it  displays  in  portraying  the  fourth 
estate  but  m  the  sudden  rise  to  glory 
of  Robert  Williams,  who  plays  the  lead- 
ing role  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  all 
sorts  of  applause  for  himself  as  well  as 
/„'^""''''i.°'''  ^'"^"'^  Capra,  who  let 
f  fu  i-^^  ^'^  o^'"  ''ent-  The  title 
^i„l.^  ^'l""  ',Tf"'^  *°  -^ean  Harlow,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  but  there 
if,.,  f-  picture,  which  is 

,piactically  all  Robert  Williams.  He  is 
[  greatly  assisted  by  the  amusing  dialogue 
provided  by  Jo  Swerling  and  by  the 
sets,  showing,  as  well  as  the  li'ttered 
city  rooms,  a  fantastically  exaggerated 
millionaire's  residence. 

Stewart  Smith,  a  reporter  with  a  nose 
for  news  and  a  respect  for  his  calling, 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
wealthy  family,  the  Schuylers,  when  he 
goes  to  fen-et  out  news  concerning  a" 
breach  of  promise  suit  directed  at  Mich- 
ael Schuyler.  He  infuriates  Mrs.  Schuv- 1 
ler,  attracts  the  attention  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Ann,  with  whom  he  soon  finds 
himself  in  love.  The  progre.ss  of  this 
affair  is  watched  with  dismay  by  Gal 


lagher,  a  girl  reporter  '  on  Stcwart'sj 
paper.  She  loves  him,  but,  as  he  con- 1 
fesses  later,  he  always  looked  on  herJ 
as  one  of  the  boys.  Eventually  Stewart  I 
and  Ann  elope,  and  before  long  the! 
former  finds  himself  that  which  his  edi-l 
tor  had  taunted  him  with  being,  "a  birdl 
in  a  gilded  cage."  He  is  forced  to  givel 
up  his  friends  and  his  work,  to  live  in] 
the  left  wing — 'six  rooms  and  two! 
baths" — of  the  Schuyler  mansion,  andl 
to  devote  his  time  to  social  functions! 
which  he  loathes.  Headlines  in  the! 
morning  paper  describing  him  as  a  "Cin-I 
derella  Man"  rouse  Stewart's  ire,  and! 
at  last,  after  Ann  finds  him  working] 
with  Gallagher  on  a  play  while  his 
newspaper  acquaintances  disport  them-] 
selves  downstairs,  he  breaks  loose,  goes 
back  to  his  old  work  and  gives  Ann  a] 
divorce,  "a  wedding  present"  he  calls] 
it,  which  leaves  him  free  for  the  de- 
voted Gallagher. 

A  re\'iew  of  the  picture  is  practically 
a  description  of  Robert  Williams's  per-| 
formance.  First  and  most  important, 
he  proves  hirtfself  not  only  a  comedian, 
of  unusual  ability  and  resource,  but  also 
a  comedian  uniike  any  other  on  the 
screen  and,  therefore,  a  priceless  boon. 
Frank  Capra,  the  director,  must  have 
told  him  to  do  what  he  liked  and  not 
be  afraid  of  telling  everything  to  the 
camera  aiwl  the  microphone.  Not  un- 
naturally, the  result  is  a  performance 
filled  with  humor,  embellished  by  little 
subtleties  that  delight  the  observer,  con- 
stantly amusing  and  never  monotonous. 
His  stage  training  and  his  native  com- 
mon sense  taught  young  Mr.  Williams 
not  to  be  stupidly  precocious  or  dis- 
agreeably smart:  therefore,  though  he 
enjoys  himself  greatly  and  wins,  ac- 
cording to  his  expressed  desires,  not  one 
lady  but  two.  he  gives  infinite  pleasure 
along  the  way.  In  the  supporting  cj^t 
Halliwell  Hobbes.  as  a  very  dignified 
butler,  and  Loretta  Young,  as  Gallagher, 
are  the  best,  Jean  Harlow,  with  lit';lc 
to  do,  is  about  as  usual.         E.  L.  H. 


/ 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

'^Jhe  Bluebird" 

In  symphony  hall,  under  auspices  of 
the  American  A.ssociation  of  University 
women,  a  performance  was  given  yes- 
pterday  afternoon  (and  "Pea  ed  in  he 
livening)  of  Yascha  Yushny  s  Russian 
t  :r' The  Bluebird."  The  P'a«onn  was 
for  the  occasion  transformed  mto  a 
■  heatre  stage  and  a  small  but  excel 
)  ent  orchestra  occupied  an  improvised 
:^  pron  the.  floor  of  the  hall.  This  com- 
iSLny   in  its  aims,  it-s  spirit,  its  tech- 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
i^Chauve    Souris,"    pleasantly  remem- 
ibered^  this  country,  and  no  doubt  a^so 

of  a  host  of  similar  comP""'^^„.<'L'e"|{ 
and   cancei-s  unknown  outside  oi 


Til e  _TJh  e a t r  e 

By  PHILIP  HAI.E 

Philip  Barry's  "Tomon-ow  and  Tomorrow,"  to  be  seen  tomorrow  night 
,t  thf  Colonial  Theatre,  was  produced  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Jan.  5,  1931. 
Kve  Redman,  Ztta  Johann;  Nicholas  Hay,  Herbert  Marshall;  Gail  Redman, 
Harrry  Stephens;  Samuel  Gillespie,  Osgood  Perkins;  Walter  Burke,  John  T. 
Doyle-  Christian  Redman,  Drew  Price. 

ilr,  John  Mason  Brown,  when  the  play  came  to  Henry  Miller's  theatre, 
,Ve*  York,  on  Jan.  13  of  this  year,  described  Redman      an  amiable  fellow, 
a  sportsman  and  an  unimaginative  business  man,  married  to  a  "highly  sen- 
sitized" woman,  who,  to  quote  the  dramatist,  is  one  of  those  artist*  outside 
he  aits  who  have  no  ait  in  which  to  find  expression.   They  have  no  child, 
'icholas  Hay.  an  attractive  Canadian  doctor.  stay.s  with  them  while  he  Is 
Suing  at  the  university.    They  fall  In  love.    A  child  Is  Dom  to  them. 
?e  1   sband  believes  it  U,  be  his.   The  doctor  returns  after  several  years 
.save  thU  child.    When  Mrs.  Redman  "has  grown  into  an  independent 
erson  through  the  transfiguring  power  of  her  love,  she  Is  able  to  give  up 
tcXtor Tor  her  husband,  and  her  child  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Barry's  story. 
a  bVov^ti  ended  his  review  by  saying  that  he  should  hst  the  play  as  some- 
line  which  should  be  seen  not  only  by  discriminaung  playgoers  in  general 
it  by  !he  Puhtzer  Judges  in  particular."   But  ■•Alison's  House"  bore  away 

Mr  "C-yS  Uie  idea  of  this  play  about  lour  years  ago  from  a  passage 
n  the  second  book  of  Khigs,  the  fourth  chapter: 

^Ld  it  fen  on  a  day  that  Klisha  passed  to  Shunem.  where        a  B^ea 
wnmnn-  and  she  constrained  him  to  eat  bread.    And  so  it  was  that  as  oft 
he  pa^d  S  he  ?u  ned  in  thither  to  eat  bread."   She  and  her  husband 
■avrhn  ri.  She  was  childless;  her  husband  wa-s  old.   Ehslia  told  her 
dl  SZ\d  bear  a*son    When  the  time  came  a  son  was  born  to  her  ajid 
^ew  up  to^e  a  hS  youth,  but  one  day  he  sickened  and  died.  Elisha 
me  to  her  shut  hi.melf  up  with  the  dead  boy,  "and  put  his  mouth  upon 
.  mouth  and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands,  and 
"s"  eTched  hfnielf  upon  the  child  and  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm. 
,  «>on  able  to  play  about,  and  Ehsha  went  his  way. 

^^'IJ^^A^nson  has  remarked,  "although  Mr.  Barry  follows  the  se- 
,»n^!  nTthe  Old  Testament  story,  he  imagines  his  characters  independently 
::rfor  4e  wond^^^^^^^       mlrac^  he^tutes  nature  and  modern  science. ' 

"Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow"  should  not  be  confounded  with  C  B. 
^  r,,,irtr"To-Morrow"  brought  out  in  London  last  April,  a  drama  of  a 
Xe  war  j;  wtch  there  figures  a  new  and  deadly  gas.  The  last  act  takes 

''^He!^eJf M^ITshafwho  takes  the  part  of  the  doctor  In  Barry's  play, 
sJved  in  the  war;  returned  to  America  for  the  sea-son  of  1921-2. 


Don't  tfcke  my  boy  to  the  Talkie*  1 

I  told  you  it  done  'Im  no  gooa. 
Now  we'll  l)e  all  In  tlie  papers, 

And  all  tlirouKh  lliut  there  'OUywood. 
Tell  tlie  kind  Judge  that  the  Ixjy  alu'l  to  blame. 
Ever  .since  'Broadway'  'e'.s  not  bi-t  n  the  itaiue. 

'E  told  nie'  I'm  Nobody's  Baby, 
And  It's  not  that  1  mind  Hie  suuIj, 
But  I  want  my  boy  U>  be  BrlH.sli, 

So  take  'Im  with  you  to  Uic  pub! 

And  Uils  is  only  one  of  many  delightfully  humorou.s  verses  In  v^'"'^* 
of  nearly  500  pages.    There  are  illustrations  equally  humorous    The  one 
Sowing  the  mother  on  her  knees,  imploring  her  husband  not  to  take  he 
boy  to  the  "Talkies"  is  worthy  of  John  Held  Jr.,  ^^e  pictures  fo 

■Don't  Be  A  Teetotaller,  Daddy!"  One  is  glad  to  see  "Plam  Jane  Or  e 
Bread-Winner"  a  tragedy  for  music,  and  "Two  Gentlemen  ot  Soho."  a  theme 
oiToSnnk  dressed  in  Shakespearean  costume,  included  In  the  volume; 
nor  wS  one  willingly  mi.ss  "Close-Ups."  and  "Don't  Tell  My  Mother  Im 
Uving  in  Sin;  or,  See  What  It  Done  to  Me- (A  song  for  the  Society  for  th>3 
Suppression  of  Wickedness  and  Dancing)." 

"Beside  an  empty  barrel  upon  a  foreign  shore 

Tliere  sat  the  wreck  ol  a  'uman  man, 
A  human  man  no  more; 

An  opium  pipe  was  In  his  hand, 
He  had  not  shaved  for  days, 

The  pack  ot  cards  that  strewed  the  sand 
The  horrid  truth  displays.  ,  j,. 

When.  'Why,'  says  I,  'If  that  ain  t  Ned! 
He  raised  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  said: 
'Don't  tell  my  mother  I'm  living  iu  sin. 

Don't  let  the  old  folks  kiiow; 
Don't  tell  my  twin  that  1  breakfast  on  gin. 
He'd  never  survive  the  blow. 

Promise  you'll  keep  litttle  Maggie  from  harm; 
You'll  have  to  take  care  with  a  girl  of  her  charm; 
Don't  let  her  know  about  whiskey  and  'snow,' 
DON'T  let  her  go  to  them  clubs  in  Soho! 
But  tell  the  whole  world  ot  the  ruin  you  see; 
This  is  -What  comes  of  a  night  at  tthe  Embassy — 
See  what  it  done  lor  me!" 

The  human  wreck  tells  how  he  went  to  a  night  club;  though  he  had 
never  kissed  a  woman's  hand  until  he  was  24  he  bought  a  photograph 
of  an  actress-girl— 'The  shame  of  it!'  the  sinner  sighed." 

Drlxik,  women,  drugs,  revolvers,  knives — 

I  took  the  downwa/d  track. 
So  iiere  am  i  with  sev^n  wives. 
And  most  of  them  are  black!" 


r^>,.nninff  Pollock's  "The  Housc  Beautlful"-the  title  taken  from  Bun- 

-i^T^^:^:^"^-:^'^^  

puy,  »  b,  «™  tomorrow  n.Bht  .t 
,S  bvV.  Pro«.  P..v«..  ■*7<^3i»;.Sr«o"^«S*- 

to  the  theatre,  read  the  clever  weeklies,  and  buy  clothes  at  tne 
•re  oppoeeci,  the  twain  never  to  meet.  »,ov^v,  o  lo'^i 

^n«rniay  was  produced  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  March  2  i' 
W  spote  Ta^.  Herbert's  "Tantivy  Towers"  and  ''BanaJ  foi^Biood 

X  £irojJ:rcoiHS  and  In  the  Orient  concerning  American  films  of 
a  ceriiln  class. 
«*  lothar  stood  In  tears  amid  the  xulns  ot  her  home 
^Jciang  of  her  men-folk  dear  that  evening  not  t«  roam; 
Krst-born  rose  and  struck  ^er  but  as  he  reached  the^or 
T^wcmaji  on  her  bended  knees  her  husband  did  implore-  , 
"  'Don't  take  my  boy  to  the  Talkies  I 

It's  pufctln'  ideas  in  'is  'ead,  j 
-E  makes  the  most  'orrlble  faces,  I 

And  Bleeps  with  a  gun  in  'Is  bed. 
"K  uses  outlandish  American  words,  , 
It's  nothln'  but  'bootleggers,'  'babies'  and  birds, 
•E  says  rve  an  English  accent 

An'  li'i  not  that  I  mind  the  snub, 
But  I  want  my  boy  to  be  British, 
So  take  'Ini  with  you  to  the  pub! 
-( passed  the  men  together  to  the  glided  Pl^asm-e  hall  ^ 
T,aKelr  eyes  on  'Passion  Buds'-^r  '1^7«,=''^^|bme 
A -.ooks  and  crimes  and  cabarets,  and  guls  m  dishabUie. 
Vi^C  tl^lonely  kitchen  floor  vhe  mother  murmured  stiU- 

"  'Don't  take  my  boy  to  tlie  Talkies! 

It  s  them  that  has  poisoned  the  lad. 
Don't  l9t  'im  talk  through  'la  nose.  dear. 

I'd  sooner  'e  went  to  the  bad. 
Don't  let  'im  talk  like  the  Talkies,  you  see. 
Why  can't  'e  speak  Uie  King's  English  like  mer 
'E  tells  me  I  ain't  got  no  sex-iu-ge, 

And  It's  not  tliat  I  mind  the  snub. 
But  I  -want  my  boy  to  be  pu-ure. 
So  take  'im  with  you  to  the  pubi, 


The  Observer  says  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  made  a  very  free  version  of 
"La  Belle  Helene"— the  "operetta  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy.  which  was  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  Berlin  theatre  last  season.  Mr.  G.  W.  Karngold 
is  adapting  the  score." 

No  mention  of  Offenbach's  music.  One  would  think  from  the  Observer's 
statement  that  Meilhac  had  witten  the  libretto  and  Halevy  the  music. 
"Adapted  the  score!"  What  impertinence!  And  amusing  as  Mr.  Herbert 
to,  can  he  improve  on  the  wit  of  the  French  librettist?  What  would  one 
jjtet  give  to  see  "La  BeDe  Helene"  again  as  it  was  performed  by  the  early 


tume,  cabaret  scone.?.  ..atincal  sKit.s,  a 
comic   chorus,   animated   tableaux  ni- 
<;pired     by     paintings,     little  genre 
sketcl--es    evocations  of  Russia's  past, 
are  among  the  elements  of  the  show 
with  which  Mr.  Yushny-s  troupe  enter- 
tained its  audience  yesterday.  A  Slavic 
exuberance  of  color  glowed  fiom  the 
beautiful  costumes  that  abounded  and 
from  the  suggestive  backdrops  which 
oenerally  sufficed  a.s  scenic  setting.  And 
0'  course  there  was  a  "csnferencier  — 
Mr.  Yushny  himself.  He  filled  the  ro  e 
very  much  in  the  manner  made  famil- 
iar here  by  Mr.  Balieff  of  tlie  "ChaUNe 
Souiis''    Here    was    the    same  bland 
humor,  the  same  demure  mock-defei- 
ential    way    of    insinuating    h  mself 
through  the  curtains,  the  same  laboi- 
Ifous  Ind  half-assumed  struggles  with 
the  English  language. 
,   An  overture,  gaily  Russian  m  char- 
acter, opened   the  entertainment,  the 
conducto?,  N,  Gogotzky.  directing  the 
orchestra  with   head  or   momen.a  > 
disengaged    hand    from    one    ot  n^o 
n  'anos  -The  first  scene-introduced  like 
the   rest  by   an   amusingly  irrelevant 
-peech    from    Mr.    Yushny-was  St 
Petersburg   182.3,"  The  curtam  rose  on 
vintr/^scene  dominated  by  a  group 
:  Mutuary,  Catherine  the  Ove^i^iJ^s 
summit  EnEer  and  exit  a  night-watcn- 
n  an  singing;  an  elegantly  dressed  pai; 
0   "overs  traverse  the  scene  singmg  a 
ve  duet;  three  revellers  stagger  Past 
sin^'ing  a  drunken  song:  a  sentiy  maKes 
an  occasional  appearance  with  woOden 
absurdly  stilted  stride;  Jhe  scene  ernpty 

again,  the  statues  ^'"S' J'^^^^'l'^p^^^lde  is 
man  is  again  seen  and  the  episode  is 
rounded  to  its  clcse.  In  J^e  BoUie 
^toooers"  six  enormous  stoppers 
paS  on  a  back-drop  and  surmoimted 
hv  human  faces  stuck  thiough  ine 
c^rta'n  are  marked  each  -Uh  the  name 
nf  a  beverage— whiskey,  vodka.  Rhun<. 
wine.  shvovitE.  benediciine.  .  vermoutii^ 
E^ch  head  is  m  character  with  its  own 
drink;  each  sings  a  song:  they  join 
m  chorus.  In  another  scene  a  numbei 
o"  ladies  seated  in  a  salon  sing  aus 
Uon.  Tchaikovsky's  "P^-?"^  Dame,  the 

:^;xj^^^sr^'^sa^S 

;.ont  hopelessly  at  an  absolutely  im- 
n'voTe  barge-at  least,  no  headway 
Vs  been  made  at  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
,in     though    they    have  sungjei> 
■oeaiitifully.  which,  of  coui;se.  is  somr-- 


uance  oi -lue  -iroyars,^  veTT 
Sra  ^ei^^'o^highly  ^decoratWe 


LUl 


choirs;  a  '^exLt.  ^ 
r/XrT.'Ji'^ancr.n  Prrtt  fj  w.m 

Vil^^^Dseudo-terracotta  musicians  on 

,  ^^firfaTrh^'\a:;"  audienfb  sho.-ed  Its 
keen  enjoyment  at  every- Stage  of  the 
[entertainment. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
\"Tom  Sawyer" 

in^'  cast:     _  p,,pstnn  Dawson.  Jr 


P"ttPl    -Tnhn  S 


Tiini  Sawyer  . . .  ■ 
HiiiUlobony  Iii"> 
W' alter  Poller 

f  iTijilM  .)oe   

no<  U)r  RobMi'OU 
Kpveien.l  Jonas  Sprague 

Shpi-ift  .Ton'?   

,ln<iip  Thalihcr   

iiirl  Sawyer   

\lfri>  t  Tenipio   

.Too  H.Trl>er   

Ben  Ro: 
Mary  Ut 


Preston  Dawson.  ^ 
...  Cliffe  Adanif 
■William  T.ovejoy 
Melvin  Fo>; 
John  Phellie 
. . .  Gi'orse  I.e'- 
■.  .Kiehard  F.nbai  li 
Arlhur  de  Angeli? 
Basil  a  Beckei 
,  K7.ra  Stone 
Jlorsan  nelman 
. .'  Rol>-rt  do  I^any 
William  Keen 
Jlani'  ClllHoaii 


Mary  Ji",-,ej'    Kate  Couway 

AiiiU  Poll>    Ifaiheiine  RoIim 


Mrs,  Hail>er 
Widow  Doii-la.'i 
Be<Uy  T)vau-her 
Umy  T.ai'f 


Katlieiine  Roli 
Dorothy  Stewart 

,hpp    Mary  BiuUiier 

  . .  Nina  Dn  AneelK; 


"'children  of  '  all  ages  assisted  by  a 
scattering  ot  their  elders,  had  the  tune 
'of  their  voung  lives  at  "Tom  Sawyer 
iyesterdav  morning  at  the  Plymouth 


Theatre  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  a'  new  venture,  sponsored  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Players,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  supply  worthwhile  and  interesting 
entertainment  for  the  youngest  genera- 
tion of  theatregoers.  Five  more  plays 
will  follow  at  three-week  intervals.  Th? 
National  Junior  Theatre,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
a  group  of  professional  players,  most 
of  them  youthful,  who  specialize  in  giv- 
ing plays  that  children  will  enjoy.  Their 
success  at  home,  coupled  with  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  were  received 
yesterday,  augurs  well  lor  the  recep- 
tion of  their  productions  to  come.  An 
audience  of  children  is  one  of  the  most 
receptive,  the  most  quickly  and  natural- 
ly responsive  that  there  is,  for  they 
have  no  critical  inhibition  to  overcome. 
They  know  if  a  play  is  interesting,  hu- 
morous and  exciting  and  there  is  little 
that  escapes  them.  The  immortal  Mark 
Twain  story,  familiar  to  many  of  those 
present  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  was 
welcomed  both  as  an  old  friend  and 
a  new  adventure. 

Picking  and  choosing  events  from  the 
novel  to  make  a  satisfactory  and  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  play  could  not 
have  iseen  easy,  but  Mr.  Kester  has  pro- 
duced a  workmanlike  piece  in  which 
humor  and  excitement  are  closely  in- 
terwoven. Huckleberry  Finn  still  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  a  dead  cat  to  cure 
warts,  Tom  gets  his  friends  to  pay  him 
for  whitewashing  the  fence,  Sid  tattles. 
Aunt  Pollv  scolds,  Becky  Tliatcher  flirts 
and  the  old  ladies  gossip.  The  famous 
episodes  fall  into  line,  rambling  a  bit 
until  the  murder  of  Doctor  Robinson  by 
Injun  Joe  introduces  drama  and  trag- 
edy The  scenes  shift  from  the  village 
street,  where  Tom  and  Huck  witness 
the  murder  under  cover  of  night:  to 
Aunt  Polly's  house,  after  the  two  scape- 
graces, accompanied  by  Joe  Harper,  run 
■  off  to  be  pirates  and  are  mourned  as 
dead;  thence  to  the  island  where  they 
are  hiding  and  where  Muff  Potter, 
hunted  for  murder  and  endeavoring  to 
escape  for  the  sake  of  his  son.  Walter, 
as  well  as  for  his  own.  is  lured  back 
by  Injun  Joe;  finally  to  the  village 
street  before  church,  where  the  run- 
away.s  are  welcomed  back  and  Muff 
Potter  Is  cleared  of  suspicion  by  the 
testimony  o:  Tom  and  Huck. 

The  next  production,  "A  Ki-^s  for  Cin- 
aerella,"  will  be  given  on  November  21. 
-E.  L.  H. 


conversation  he  had  had  on  this  subject  with 
the  Abbe  Cosson,  professor  of  literature  at  the 
College  Mazarin: 

What  do  yoiv,do  with  your  eggshell? 

Like  everybody,  I  leave  it  to  the  man 
that  serves  me. 

Without  breaking  it? 

Without  breaking  it. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  one  never  eats  an  egg 
without  breaking  the  shell. 
The  gi-eat  majority  of  Americans  empty  the 
egg  or  eggs  into  a  glass  and  mix  well  with  but- 
ter, pepper  and  salt.  For  this  we  are  called  by 
Europeans  barbarians;  the  contents  of  the  gla:>s, 
a  disgusting  mess.  But  the  tapping  or  cutting 
the  top  of  the  egg  and  the  eating  from  th'i 
shell  is  a  fine  art.  The  unskilled  may  come  to 
grief.  How  many  in  either  case  crush  the  she;i 
unconsciously,  or  from  fear  of  witchcraft? 

"      '  JIM  THE  PEDLAR 

The  death  of  Josie  Mansfield  brought  witli 
it  a  store  of  anecdotes  about  "Jubilee"  Jim 
Fisk  but  little  has  been  said  about  his  ea-rly 
days',  when  he  worked  for  Van  Amberg  of  the 
famous  menagerie  and  travelled  with  the  show, 
which  he  left  to  be  a  pedler.  There  were  many 
housewives  in  western  Massachusetts  and  east- 
ern New  York  in  the  late  fifties  and  the  early 
sixties  who  knew  his  gaudy  cart,  paifited, 
'  varnished,  splendid  with  polished  brass,  drawn 
\  often  by  four  white  horses.  They  remembered 
his  cracking  his  whip,  his  stovepipe  hat,  h;s 
vivid  blue  necktie.  Sometimes  his  pretty  wile 
rode  on  the  seat  with  him. 

Women  in  Northampton  said  in  the  sixties 
that  he  was  too  polite;  too  persistent  in  press- 
ing on  them  tinware,  dry  goods,  whatnots;  but 
they  could  not  help  admiring  his  whistling,  lor 
he  was  expert  at  the  art  that  has  recently  and 
unjustly  been  decried.  He  could  imitate  birds, 
and  whistle  variations  on  hymn  tunes.  Is  there 
anybody  in  Boston  today  who  remembers  Fisk 
when  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Jordan  &  Marsh? 

The  reprinting  of  comments  on  his  death 
would  now  be  entertaining  reading.  There  was 
much  moralizing,  .?ome  of  it  in  the  Pecksniffian 
manner.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  comment 
was  the  cartoon  by  Frank  Beard,  representing 

Stokei^putting  a^pTstol  to  Pisk's  body  and  turn 
ing  to  follow  the  beckoning  Josie,  while  Sata;: 
stands  grinning  in  the  background.   And  ther« 
were  some  who  sincerely  mourned  Jim's  taking- 
ofT  because  he  was  always  good  to  the  poor,  Thej 
Americans  are  a  sentimental  folk. 


But  10:15  P,  M.?  The  Spanir.rds  in  ti  ni: 
cities  have  been  notorious  night  birds.  They 
dine  late;  plays  begin  at  the  theatres  when 
honest  people  are  in  bed.  Why  should  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  is  not  entertaining 
Spain's  deposed  king,  set  this  bad  example? 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  in  Boston  to 
follow  it.  There  was  a  time  in  this  city  when 
the  dinner  hour  even  among  cur  "best  people" 
was  at  one  or  at  two.  Merchants  and  bankers 
sat  down,  dined  leisurely,  drank  sufficiently, 
seldom  returned  to  their  offices.  Men  who  in 
New  England's  smaller  towns  dined  at  6  were 
thought  to  be  putting  on  airs.  Tho  dinner  bell, 
the  dinner  horn  did  not  sound  solely  for  farm- 
help.  The  horn  was  raucous;  the  bell  was  harsh 
and  jangling — it  is  a  wonder  that  Poe  did  not 
include  it  in  his  famous  poem— not  the  bell 
that  Calverly  loved  to  hear: 

But  hark!  a  sound  is  stealing  on  my  ear — 
A  soft  and  silvery  sound— I  know  it  well. 

Its  tinkling  tells  me  that  a  time  is  near 
Precious  to  me— it  is  the  Dinner  Bell. 

O  blessed  Bell!    Thou  bringcst  beef  and 
beer, 

Thou  bringest  good  things  more  than 
tongue  can  tell.  , 

In  these  extravagant  days,  even  7:30  P.  M. 
is  thought  too  early  by  many.  Eight,  8:30.  even 
9— and  then  some  will  be  l^te— and  there  will 
be  that  tiresome  standing  with  inconsequential, 
forced  chatter  until  the  last  invited  ^uest 
arrives — without  apology,  without  excuse. 

Better  even  a  dish  of  herbs  at  1  o'clock! 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  still  wishes  to  sit  down 
at  12:30— "Nine  o'clock"  brings  troubled  sleep, 
frightful  dreams,  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and 
in  the  morning  a  furred  tongue,  an  aching  head, 
an  indisposition  to  work,  to  walk,  to  read. 


!  Would  Instruct  Against 
1  <    Confusion  on  Sidewalks 


CRUSHING  THE  EGGSHELL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Salomon  Reinach  is  a  learned  man,  a  deep 
thinker   but  he  is  surely  mistaken  when  hs 
traces  the  habit  of  crushing  an  eggshell,  afterUlfci^- 
a  soft-boiled  egg  has  been  eaten,  to  pnmitm 

people  who  were  snake  worshippers.   "As  snakes  PHILIP  HALE 

were  fond  of  eggs,"  he  says,  "it  was  considered  ^^.^^^       ^ales,  sojourning  near  tne 

disrespectful  to  leave  an  empty  shell  and  so        •  ^^^^^  t^at  Spaniards  di^e  m.. 

th^  familv  snake."    All  other  weil-  !:ff"l_„       r.nnrinn   he  follows  the  cus.om. 


T  BAD  EXAMPLE 


disap^int  the  family  snake."    All  other  weil-  ^^f  London   he  follows  the  cus.om 

informed  persons  have  known  that  the  «hell  Re.u.ning^^^^^__  ^^^^.^^  „,,33 
should  be  crushed  so  that  witches  cannot  sail  m 


it,  nor  can  they  draw  or  prick  on  it  the  name 
of  the  person  they  wish  to  injure. 

The  early  lUlians  believed  that  witches  used 
.shells  for  drinking.  After  the  egg  was  eaten, 
the  shell  was  crushed  and  thrown  into  a  run- 
ning .'•.tream. 

If  thou  art  a  witch, 

Go,  O  devil's  daughter! 

And  be  borne  away 

On  the  running  water! 
A<--  foi-  witches  sailing  in  eggshells,  they  had 
the  power  to  enlarge,  and  diminish  the  shell  at 
will.  Miss  Mellon,  the  actress,  who  became  at 
last  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  always  made  a 
little  hole  at  the  ends  of  the  shell,  "so  that  the 
witches  might  not  find  shelter  there,  otherwise 


or  are 

^;^'hon;;.^';;r;iy""begin  before  10:15 


given  in 

''•l'^-"the  days  of  Queen  ^Uzabcth.  U  A.  M^ 
was  the   u.sual   dinner   hour    or  lad  s  and 

i°?5^;S\i  —  in  - 
Snce^t:  dine  at  10  of  the 
Mary,  afterwaids  queen,  ^^^^  ^  ^^d 

physician  to  dine  between  9  ^nd  10  A-  M  a 
Lm-ipw  the  superfluous  breakfast.     At  me 

12    Even  m  those  days  '■''■'^'^^ ''-  ,  -r-l-c 
.     o=  thpre  a^-e'  in  Boston  today. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

There  should  be  painstaking  instruc- 
tion m  the  art  of  moving^  on  Bos  .on  s 
sidewalks.    There  should  be  classes  in 
day  and  night  schools  with   practical  , 
demonstrations.    Observe  the    hrongs,  |  ' 
cav  on  Washington  or  Tremont  stieet, 
between  Bromfield  and  Boylston:  how 
many  of  those  sauntering  or  J-"sh'"| 
'  along  know  the  right  from  the  left? 
Theve  is.  confuncn.  mad3  v,  oi-i;e  by  thc  c 
'.stopping  to  look  at  shop  windows,  or  m 
doubt  as  to  the  num.ber  of  /»n 
buildmg.    Then  there  arc  those  who 
block  the  way;  women  gossiping  heed-  ] 
less  of  tho.se  who  would  P^^' *  •        m^n  , 
who  halts  a  friend  in  his  mad  rush,  to 
milk  his  hand,  and  say:     Have  you 
heard  this  one?  Stop  me  if  you  have  i 
a  double  stoppage.    Spinneio  of  ..treet- 
yarn;  those  wandering  aimless  y  as  ii  1 
in  a   field,  others  jostling,  elbawmg, 
pushing  their  way  after,  the  manner  of  i 
women  leaving  Symphony  hall  on  Fri  , 
dav  afterncons;  leaving  the  final  or- 
chestral number  unheard  in  their  haste  ; 
for  tea.  cinnamon  toast,  a  muffin  or  U^o 
and  cake.    Everywhere  on  the  sidewalk 


straine 
upon 


.  anxious  Iac3S.  icet  trodden 
Jhin.5  kicked,  futi'e  har. 


Boston,  Oct.  29. 


P.  J.  NOBLE. 


—  RACHMANINOFF 

At  his  recital  in"  Symphony  hall  yes- 
=;ereei  RachmanlnoS 
played  the  following  progr^  Adlcux) ; 
ven,  SonaU,  OP^.^^!  Veber,  Momento 


niques;  Rachmanmoff 

un  The_^ 

Transcendante  ";t.rou.'^,  ^^--^^  ^he 
soir,  Tarantella  Venezla  eN  P^^^^  ^^^^^ 


witches  might  not  find  shelter  there,  otherwise  Effingham,  invited  to  dinner 

they  were  permitted  to  haunt  with  an  mcubus  terly  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j-and  after  all  did  no 

;u/i„.i,iP..  wi^ht  who  had  eaten  the  contents ,  kept  her  ^  aiu  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


tilt  J  ^    h"-*  —   -  - 

the  luckless  wight  who  had  eaten  tne  contents 
without  taking  that  salutary  precaution." 

Yet  an  egg  may  betray  a  witch,  for  if  a  man 
takes  an  Easter  egg  into  church  and  looks  about 
him  if  there  be  any  witches  in  the  congrega- 
tion' he  may  know  them  by  their  having  pieces 
of  pork  instead  of  prayer  books  in  their  hands, 
and  milk  pails  on  their  heads  for  bonnets.  But 
if  there  are  incredulous  persons  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  witches  and  are  not  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Montague  Summers,  they  will  perhaps 
accept  M.  Reinach's  theory. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  crushing  the  shell, 
the  practice  has  been  for  years  in  France  an 
exhibition  of  good  manners.  Claude  Hardy 
translated  Erasmus  on  etiquette  in  1613.  "To 
clean  an  eggshell  with  the  fingernails  or  the 
thumb  is  absurd;  to  do  it  with  the  tongue  is 
still  more  ridiculous;  it  can  be  done  more  de- 
cently, with  the  knife." 

In' 1786  the  poet  Delille,  dining  with  Mar- 
montel,  talked  with  him  about  table  rules  ob- 
served by  well-bred  persons.   Delille  spoke  of  a 


kept 

come  at  all.    ^  -  .  ,„ 

hour  in  London  was  -.v  quarter  past  12^ 
It  has  been  said  that  tne  n-v" 

..two  trrpotp't  in  Virtue  and  va 
r^c^mpuSd^^twas  t.  op.^  ^  - 

-^idtiSafS5rg^°=.-atnc:^day 

we  a'e  entitled  to  say  that  he  has  a  "maw  . 
;so  has  I^fiuon's  Death),  but.hothmg  resem- 

'""4e%tnerhour  was  more  and  more  delayed^ 
TWO  o  ctk.  once  the  fashionable  ^o-,  became  , 
A    •  i^.iT  for  very  great  persons.    'See  uowpti  » 
4  o  clock  icr  veiy  B        H  Waterloo  6 

noem  on  "Conversation.')  After  Wateiioo,  d 
poem  on  station  in  ordinary.  A 

ners  and  graces;  more  and  more  n.^ced 
office  of  a  great  reaction. 


soir,  Tarantella  v.u...»  .^  -^-^^^^ 
rr^S  enS^fh  ^  lelve  scarcely  a 
seat  vacant.  which  Mr.  Rach- 

The  «mot'eits  S  rn^ements  were 
viously— by  its  ^pnarture  from  Vienna 
inspired  by  the  departuie  o 
o£  His  patron  ^,'^f,?"P'^as  the  French 
Rudolph  of  Austm,  as  ^^^g^ 
armies  advaiiced  on  the  city  ^  ^^^^ 
and  by  his  return  a  year  ^^.^^ 

l^t^'^-  "^^'^lesoite  the  e^oquerice  of  the 
theme  and  despite  tne  ei  4    ^  of 

opening  f         ^entl  and  the  joy- 
the  first  two  I?,°JS  have  more  than 
ous  elation     the  third  nav^  m 
a  touch  of  the  trwial  m  them 

^  Spod  ^°  Mr  iuchmaninoff's 

lie  by  a  pianist  jnor  sonata 

^lf'?M'be'"heLd  <^ca.^on'^Uy  and  the 
should  be  neara  w  ^^^^  ^ 

Appassionata  and  wai  o„e 
long  rest    ^ne  P"  beauties  of 

to  do  fullest  Oj^tice  to  u.c^  ^ 

the  music  and  to^^I^  "™^Mr.  Rach- 
posslble  it3  fho'rtcommgs     Mr  ^ 
Sanlnofl's  clean  strong,  wg^^  ^ 
sensitive  to  bef^„  "^ed  him  to  avoid 
Te^esf  Of  'Uut^^'.  melancholy. 


ice"  moveincuts  |S 
[•he  bcavUy  of  Ws 
'  ,  ■  uUvavs  achieved  oy 

•asiiH.  ^vao,  «f^^'**Vd  very  discreet 
.  shaa.ufi  ofj-^f  in  the  pleasures  of 
':t^;iS^rhVlosl^        of  the 

•    economy  ^'^^Xe    tricks.  Hl-s 
i,ar.    tJ^clilve    tone,  in 
■er-usc  of        y^^'f^^n&f  lo  blur  the 


'  1ah'')  MWlrtelwohn;  (Lenrt    >  " 
'  o\v.s>  Arthur  Hams;  (A:  -  le 

ijour"    from    ••I.ouIm-")  ■ 
I  iValse  dc  Flciu  ■  Tschiilkov.-..>  lU.a- 
ture  to  "The  H  -       Dutchman  )  Wa^- 
I  ner.    Blanch  11    '■;cll.  soprain  .  'viH^  .'-s- 
I  slst. 

UPTOWN  AND  OLYMFIA 
"The  CUco  Kid"  ] 

Alfred  (  ohn  Irom  the  s iiesresl  on        »  »  0"^  • 


a\  overlapping  harmonies  to  blur  tne  -j^,  Film  Corporation^ 

"^''l  ?,l?fw^Tone  variation  and  the  \^S^^i{r,T^'::::::c6hiM^^e^^o 

a^oSlVt  Which  ton«d»t^^ 


.Jack  Dillon  , 


....  J  UWIV  I  , 

loixs— that  wnicn  ""'"^""trr:'  1  ".Charles  Ptevrnsi 

the  finale.     The   c'T'sJ-a^""^^  lioUuto.  .  .  chns  Mann, ! 

which  the  theme  spoke  ove.  b,,,,. 
ith  Whicn  iiie  bass  Annie 


Tdfflmy,  tin  eitvnmmMW  yWIffI  t«d'o 

repair  cleric,  sent  to  fix  the  set  of  Kayo  | 
McCUire,  a  middles ■■u:lit  champlon.slup  i 
contender,  tries  to  flln  with  Kayo's  girl,  j 
H:ib\  Face.  Kayo  returns  suddenly, 
clasely  followed  by  his  crooked  man- 
aser,  Nick  Vatelll,  and  the  latter's  gang, 
all  set  to  beat  l  im  up  because  he 
wouldn't  throw  a  lisht.  Tommy  saves 
Kayo  1^  some  quick  thinking  and  a 
loud  speaker.  Kayo  show.s  his  gratitude 
by  swearing  eternal  friendship  and 
Riving  hlra  a  ticket  to  the  East  Side 
Dane  Club.  Here  Tommy  incurs  Nick's 
wrath  by  dancing:  with  Eklna,  his  girl 
liiond.  and  later  by  taking  her  away 
through  the  window  when  Nick  tries  to 
put  him  on  the  spot.  They  spend  the 
night  in  Kayo's  apartment,  but  in  the 
morning  Edna  disappears,  fearful  of 
Nick's  vengeance  on  Tommy.  Weeks 

infrt   'TrtwirMtr  T.oa-^c  +Vnif  chf»  is  tfi  mfl.rrv 


ra.si-ally   uut  pi(,i,u.i..iciui:  T' 
thwart-s  a  conspUacy  by  aj.  "  >  ) 

trick  an  aged  nobleman 
wealth.  Bebe  Daniels  plays  the  part  of 
the  actress.  Flora  Brazier,  now  become 
Laura,  the  role  which  Percy  ■•'!! 
created  back  In  1907.  It  is  an  ;  ^ 
theme,  scarcely  susceptible  to  m 
Ization.  Audiences  of  today  are  noi  ii. 
terested  in  Napoleonic  backgrounds;  and 
they  prefer  Bebe  Daniels  in  somethhiK 
of  lighter  and  more  Jocund  texture. 

W.  E.  O. 


'of  dynamic  contrast  ^t  to  pursue  his  adventurous  course  There  ls_a  8ranlfsht  all  over  tne^o^^        A  cl 


MISUSED  "SHE " 

S^veSance  Tori^mT"^^^  ,  A  New  Jersey  commuter  tells  how.  hearing  a 
late.  Tommy  reads  that  she  is  to  marry  Ischool  bell,  he  exclaimed,  half  absentminded.\ , 
Nick,  finds  out  where  the  wedding  is  to  j"There  sJie  is,"  whereupon  his  daughter,  who  Is 
I  be  from  Kayo  and  sets  off  to  the  rescue.      the  third  grade  and  ought  to  know,  corrected 


raninoft's  new  variaUons  for  the  piano 
•  e  a  work  of  real  Importance  in  a 
,rm  that  has  been  little  exploited  of 
le  ■The  combination  of  fecund  and 
\%a  composer  and  virtuoso  of  h^  m^ 


Ke'i^"aTkndfigraovW}hr 

Soilse  endS^g  with  ^-y^,^^''^J°^^l 
victorious  over  apparently  insuperame 
odds.  Nick  shoots  Tommy,  to  be  sure 
hilt  not  seriously  and  is  In  turn  fatally 
pmgged  by  the  police.  The  ftoi  ends 
v,ith  Tommy  and  Edna  at  the  altar 
whUe  Kwo  anTBaby  Fa^e  now  Mrs. 
McClm^    weep  sentimentally   m  the 

^'^'rme^al^tlnB  honors  go  pretty  conclu- 
j.ne  i^,„„trrvnp.  who  makes 


.  ne  wu^  4€*iev-,  —   

agent  to  pursue  his  adventurous  course 
and  in  turn  to  be  pursued  by  Sergt. 
Mickey  Dunn  of  the  U.  S.  cavalry.  In 
this  latest  episode  in  his  romantic  ca- 
reer he  again  stops  by  the  wayside  fre- 
quently to  make  love  to  some  emotional 
Mexican  damsel,  but  always  he  Is  mis- 
trustful of  her  sincerity  and  he  keeps 
one  eye  on  his  horse  and  the  horizon. 

f„%Ta^cS^So*f  h^yat|ur?^  -fl^e  acting  ^^Z'^f^jp^^^-^^T^ 
X  combTn^«on-of  fecund  and  a  youngj^^ican  anTma^^^  1  Si^feS^^^^^^^ 

,aed  Composer  and  vWu^  of  Ws  ^n-  ^^"^^^^^^^^^  *f  Mickey  Duim's  b""<=t^  t^lf -^l"ed  krnd-h^^^ 
irument  has  here  resulted  to  a  set  «     ^  unpleasantly  close  as  to  feet  were  tender  but^wnos 

arlatloiis  that  are  interesting  mi^l^^^^^^  shoulder.   Hankins    a  in  the  right  pl^e    He^^  ^^^^^^ 

,0th  as  ingenious  inutatlons  of  the  orig    ^^^n,  crafty  banker,  was  about  to  fore-   «hr,w  as  a  scrapper,  an 
a,al  theme  and  m  t^^ir  own  rignc  ^^^^  ^^^^  ch  because 

hile  many  of  them  also  fe  arresting  ^  "  cou\<iiVi  raise  the  $5000  needed  to 
.s  experiments  ^  new  pianist^  bril-  ^^e  <=o  n,ortgage.  So  the  Kid,  when 
innri^s    Mr  Rachmaninoff  does  not  '     ^  .  g^oot  again, 

om  the  current  of  contemporary  evo-  ^^^J.^^  Xt„  the  bank  and  drew  out  the 
men  in  music.  The  f  Pr'-l^"''^-"^  $^000  while  his  two  faithful  followers 
he  younger  composers  of  the  day  ha\e  eneaged  in  a  shooting  fracas  which 
left  -him  untouched;  he  rma  n^  a  ro"  as  asmoke  screeii  The  fact  that 

niantic  of  an  earl'er  gen.ia...^^^^^ 


Xng  thesrv^^tronl  there  are  many 
:;Sc4  that  the  composer  has  ad- 
\anced  boldly  enough  in  the  direcxioa 
,rd™nce,  though  without  living 
the  oath  that  the  romantic  harmonists 
u^d'  There  Is  much  here  that  is  rich  y 
•ind  movingly  expressive,  much  tnat  is 
h?ghW  original  melodically  and  harmon-, 
leal iv  a  great  deal  that  will  intrigue 
Saniits  wming  to  tackle  new  ProWerr^: 
The  work  and  the  manner  «f  its  Pei- 
formancedrew«^^^^ 


served  as  asmoKe  sciecii.  x..^ 
the  widow  had  been  told  of  the  Kids 
reputation  as  bandit  and  outlaw  did  not 
cause  her  to  refuse  the  gallant  gift,  nor 
S^she  question  why  and  how  he  con- 
trived to  get  it.  One  musn't  ask  too 
r^ai^y  pointed  questions  in  these  western 

""wheTMickey  Dunn  finally  caught  up 
with  the  Kid  and  disarmed  him,  it 
Teemed  that  the  final  chapter  was  about 
to  bl  written.  B*t  when  he  learned 
fho.^  the  Kid:s_  Chivalrous  action,  and 


n  by  saying,  "There  it  is. 
A  clock  is  "she"  for  many  countryfolk  and 
the  domestic  servants  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.   The  feminine  gender  Is 
given  to  other  Inanimate  objects;  not  alone 
to  a  vessel.    Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  examples. 
In  "The  Pirate"  some  one  speaks  of  his  fowling- 
piece;    "She   will   put   a  hundred  swan-shot 
through  a  Dutchman's  cap  at  eighty  pieces." 
Mr.  Venus  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  says  of  a 
kettle,  "She'll  bile  in  a  couple  of  minutes."  In 
?i!,ir.t"wrtted"khid-hearted  fighter,  whose  I  Lincolnshire  (Eng.)  dialect  "she"  and  "her"  ar^ 
feet  were  tender,  but  whose  heart  was  used  for  many  things,  as  an  oven,  a  pianoforte, 
in  the  right  place.   He  PUts  up  a.  good  ^  church  bell.    (Perhaps  this  New  Jersey  com- 
show  as  a  ^.^rapi^r  h^  t'^rin-  Uuter  is  of  a  Lincolnshire  family.) 

f  fv  ^pnt*^  wisi^  cr^ckln''  but  attractive  I  The  soul,  a  city,  a  country,  an  army  have 
Baby  Face  are  deUghtful.  Eddie  Quillan  ^een  and  are  "she"  to  many.  Dean  Stan- 
is  just  right  for  the  role  of  the  impulsive  rifjicuigd  the  habit  of  personifying  the  church 
Tommy,  and  Joan  Peers  ma^^^^  ^  ^  woman;  and  speaking  of  it  tenderly  as 

^^""fll  eSvely  as  the  revengeful  -she."  There's  the  moon.  Caxton  in  the  15th 
Vitelli,  and  the  rest  are  ffis^^^ct^o^J^^g^jj  century  spoke  of  the  sun  as  "she"-a5  It  is  in 

,™"^s^appek^^^^^  person  on  the  rGerman's^Rd^lemish.  To  some  a  tree  is  "sh»," 
stage  and  offers  a  program  of  new  songs  I  ^     ^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^j^^y  ^^ain. 

aad  song  stories.  ■    '  Fortunately  for  the  great  majority  there  is 

not  a  general  distribution  in  English  of  genders 
orr>r,ncT  irmnimiitp  nhipfts.  Porelsmers  strueeline 


hr   WOTK  ana  tnc  main*^*   »-  /^Hnnt  trip  JS.1U  S  Cilivaiiww^   ' 

formance  drew  enthusiastic  applause.     ^^^^'^  ^^-^^^at  he  would  not  have  been 
The  shorter  works  that  filleti  out  the  .^^  not  turned  back  to 

nrocram  and  the  encores  that  supple- ,  ^  Annie,  the  widow  Ben- 

S  it.'were  os  brilUantly  played       make  sme  ^^^^^^^      ^  not  been  m- 

'jured  as  he  was  making  his  g^^^^ 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN  not  a  general  oisiriouiion  in  i^iibhsu  ui  gcjiuc^o 

"The  Road  to  Reno"  among  inanimate  objects.  Foreigners  struggling 

A  screen  drama  a<i^f  «^,r-mia"^i<?uo^g?:  I  with  our  language  are  snared  this  stumbling 
Lovett  from  the,  swr.>  Dy^*^  and  presented  ^lock.  What  would  they  make  Of  this  remark 
d.rec,c<i j.y.3.ch?>V,  ,„nowin,  ca_st:,^^.^  Montrose";  "'And  here  she 

comes,'  said  Donald,  as  Capt.  Dalgetty  entered 
the  hall"? 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
'  Thompson  Stone,  conductor  and  Mn 
and  Mrs.  Anton  Witek.  assisting  artists 
gave  its  second  concert  of  this  season 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  (Overtm-e  to 
•Leonore"  No.  3)  Beethoven;  (Concer- 
to in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  or- 
chestra) Bach;  (I^P^^^^S^elaV'Sb'e- 

gu^ro^^rtur^  "^^^^^^^^ 
'  Windsor")  Nlcolal.  thmi'^h 
Thp  nroeram,  conventional  tnougn 
■  v^r^A  elvf  the  orchestra  opportunity 
irfexhimt  those  qualities  which  we  ex^ 
t^ct  an  orchestra  of  high  standing  to 
Ensemble,  fluency,  ctitrasts  of 
Xne^d  volume,  may  3"stly  be  pi;ed^ 
^ted  of  this  orchestra  smce  the  results 
S  Mr  Stone's  labors  have  been  made 
expUdtm  the  concert  hall.  Particular- 
?v  iii  the  Leonore  Overture  these  assets 
we  e  foremost. -  The  strings  have  ac- 
Qu  red  a  mellow  and  uniform  character, 
and  toey  attained  in  the  opemng  lega- 
to bars  of  this  overture  %more  than 
«tisfactory  effectiveness;   the  neriec- 
S^on  of        performance         h^w-er J 
hindered  to  some  extent  bV la^k  oi 
control  among  the  wind  Plajers. 

v-r  Witek,  concert  master  of  the 
ftcLton  symphony  Orchestra  from  1910 
and  Mrs.  Witek,  played  the 
^.ch  douWe*  vtoim  concerto  with  as- 
smance  and  abiUty.  The  emphatic 
?hvttos  of  the  first  and  last  move 


&reI^^rrd%hTS|m^^^^^^^ 

^^^i^^s^hS^i^to^i^rrj^i 

^fUSh  Wies. that  there  will  be  at 

^^fi^^hTro'aW'X  ^^^^r-saie 
Mickey's  life  and  square  the  account . 

"f-tl?o^Si"hr^^jfy^^oseJ^Ps^^ 
Which  confute  his  full  co|nomen.^He 


direJfed  by  R'2,H?rtho  loUowing  cast: 
by  Paramount  .with  tue  Tashman 

Mrs.  .lackie  MiUet   Charles  Rogers 

Tom  Wood   Pees'v  Shannon 

Lee  Millet    William  Boycl 

Jerry  Kenton    Irving  Pichel 

Robert  MiUet    ■\Vvniie  Gibson 

Mrs.  It-Rich  's'keets  Gallashcr 

Hoppie    Tom  Douslas 

Jeff  Millet   Jvidith  Woods 

Elsie  Keiiton    Leni  Stengel 

Mrs.  Stafford-Howes   ^^^^  chautai-d 

Andre  

What  may  have  been  hopefully  con^ 


f   widow  has  xoo  coiui-    :rom  oL^aiuins 

Miss  Lane  as  the  widow  ^^^^^      «  mother.  ^ 

often  entrancing.  vv.  . 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"The  Tip-Off" 

A  screen  comedy  drajna  adaPtea  r,y^Earl 
Baldwin   from    the   ^'".V'rt^RoKeU  and  pre- 
bf "l'KS-«"'^vflh^tre  followni. 

cast:  ,  Eddie  Qtjilla" 
Tommy  -  ■  


surance  and  abiuty^  anTlas    m7ve:  &y .   Robt?i  Arr^^troik 

rhythms  of   the   first   and  McClure  -^".Glnser  Rogers 

m-nts   and  the  full-toned,  flowing  P™     Baby  Face   .  .  .J"an„  Pcc'-s 

gre^siins  of  the  largo,  were  recognized||  ^ana  .salt  Haroide 

Ind  consummated  by  these  two  aitists 
The  orchestra  failed  to  rea','h  the  f u  1 
significance  of  those  characteristic  tutti 
and  so^p  alternations  by  which  Bach  af- 
fected tonal  "is  well  as  quantitative 
'"sSs's  -swan  of  Tuonela  '•  as  con- 
rpived  bv  Mr.  Stone,  was  perhaps  tne 
culmfnatlon  of      terda^s  perforrna^^^^^^ 
Ti  ough  It  was  interpreted  with  imagina- 
^'  r"  Mr  StOTie  succeeded  in  Preserving 
cV  ain  properties  of  refinement  not 
?P..cfuv  detS:ted  in  the  ^P^ejidor  of 
s;.pUus's    orchestral    colcrmg.  The 
rranish  composer's  fondness  of  majes 
tic  scenes  does  not  intercept  his  sensi- 
tiveness  to  tranquil  nature. 

The  concert  ended  buoyantly  wit^  the 
o^  erture  to  "Heri7  Wives  o  Wmds^r^ 
The  next  concert.  on.^i^fZ^^p.-V 
1.3,  will  be:    (Overture  to  '  Hehrides  ) 
fAri«  '•H«ar  Ye  Israel"  from  .EU- 


roli5^^er\hatp\  mW^^ 
incipient  love  between  the  two  is  side 

?on  fai^  to  bring  his  mother  to  reason 

TuTrs    Tackle  is  supposed  to  point  tne 

tpr  to  be  loyal  to  her  Tom.       ,  .  . 

mV  Pichel,  ^^-ho  has  the  least  to  do^ 
is  the  best  actor  of  the  group.  Miss 
IS  T.ne         _^   ^.     riri„o-io.s  are  very 


.  .  .  .Joan  Pcc'' 

tmui   ....Half  Haroide 

Nick  Vatelll.  .■  ■  •      Charles  Sellon 

Pop  Jackson  _  Mike  Donlin 

Swanky   Ernie  Adams 

Slug:  ::.Jaek  Herrick 

Joe    Cupid  Ainswortn 

Miss  Waddums  ■•  •.• 

sound  odd,  yet  s"ch  is  th^  case 
film  is  unpretentions  franK^y  d 

entertainment  purposes  wrv"  rterworld    ic  "the  best  actor  of  tne  group. 
moiis  or  glorifications  of  the  underwo^^^  ^  Shannon  and  Mr.  pougla^  ve^ 
attached,  praise  he,  and  tn^"^  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^na^  ^  ^^^.^^^^  and  Mr  Rogers  tries 
?^""P^=„^„„r;n/ the  engaging  quality  ;  to  be  very  manly 

+V.O,  QiiHipnrp  men- 


r"I/Cen  and  the  engaging  quality 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 
not    "ne.^pected    and  t 

escapes  of  the  "eio  irou.  to  nrovidence  of  the  Family,"  airecueu  "^"'^'"-^r-r 
struction  are  ^^,Xh  nrize  flghter  than  i;  and  produced  by  ^irst  National.  Thte  is 
and  a  thick-skulled  prize  ng"«i  an^  version  of  the  stage  play 

to  any  intelligence  °f  his  own,  but^wnue  |l»the  scr  ^^.^^^^  ^^^p^  ^ 

watchmg  the  antics  of  R^^^^  1^^^  ^any  seas°"s  af.  War- 

and  Eddie  Quillan  it  lis  neeui  «     wUUams  now  has  the  role  of  tne 

come  overcrltical.^     .    ,.  ,iiauY»  .  .^ 


much  in  earnest,  auu  "^';"'.[;-"h 
to  be  very  manlv  indeed.  Mr.  Boyd 
ear^  aU  the  hisses  the  audience  men- 
?an^accpids  him.  and  Miss  Gibson  con- 
trtbutes  W^amusing  bit  as  a  constant 

^ A'companion  picture  Is  "The  Honor 
of  the  Family,"  directed  by  Woyd  Baoon 
01  tne  J^^'""i>  _  _,.    .  ,j,f.ir,nal.  This  is 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 
"Tomorrow  and  Tomorrou/' 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow,"  a  play 
in  three  acts  and  nine  scenes  by  Philip 
Barry  was  produced  at  Washington, 
D  C  on  Jan.  5,  1931;  New  York,  Henry 
Miller's  Theatre,  Jan.  13  of  this  year: 
Gail  Redman,  Harvey  Stephens;  Eve 
Redman,  Zlta  Johann;  Ella,  Marie 
Bruce;  Nicholas  Hay,  Herbert  Marshall; 
Samuel  Gillespie,  Osgood  Perkins;  Jane. 
Adele  Schuyler;  Walter  Burke.  John  T. 
Doyle;  Christian  Redman,  Drew  Price; 
Mary,  Eileen  Byron;  Miss  Frazer.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Forbes;  Miss  Blake,  Alice 
Mcintosh.  Staged  and  presented  by 
Gilbert  MUler;  settings  by  Aline  Bern- 
stein. The  cast  last  night: 

Gail  Redman  HarTey  Stephens 

Eve  Redman  •  ■  '-.Ha  Johann 

gllj,   Marion  WiUard 

NichoVas'  Hay.  ,'^,!*''°r.,6"''.?5f 

Samuel    Gillespie  i,*''''^"  EMredre 

Tanp   ......Frances  Hienns 

wrfter  ■  Burke  John  T.  Doyle 

Christian  Redman  .  John  Jordan 

Tifarv   Laijra  Straub 

Mu/rfazer  Mary  Eli?»beth  Forbes 

Miss  Blake  Alice  Macintosh 

The  moral  of  this  play  seems  to  be 
as  follows:  If  a  brUllant  physician, 
lecturing  in  an  Indiana  college  town, 
is  the  guest  of  an  honest  fellow  whose 
wife  is  bored;  if  this  physician  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  gives  her  the  child 
she  longs  for,  he  should  return  some 
years  afterwards  to  save  that  chUd, 
supposed  by  the  husband  to  be  his,  from 
a  dangerous  sickness.  Then  the  lovers 
should  part  to  meet  no  more;  with  the 
husband  happy  in  his  wife,  devoted  to 
the  little  boy.  blissfully  tmconscious  of 
the  tragedy  that  has  quietly  been  en- 

^*^Mr'  Barry  has"  said  that  he  found 
the  idea  of  this  play  in  the  story  of 
theh  prophet  Ellsha  and  the  woman  oi 
Shunem.  She  and  her  hu.sband  en- 
tertained the  holy  man.  The  husband 
was  old-  the  woman  was  childless. 
Ellsha  promised  her  a  son.  A  son  was 
born.  That  was  miracle  number  one. 
When  the  boy  was  grown  he  i«l  sick 
in  the  reaping  field  and  died.  Elisha 
was  summoned.  He  brought  the  boy 
to  life.  Mh-acle  number  two.  But  no 
rabbin,  no  Christian  commentator  on 
the  Book  of  Kings  has  ever  hinted  that 
Elisha,  or  Gehazi  (Gillespie  In  the  play) 
was  the  father  of  the  boy.  Here  the 
resemblance  between  the  man  of  God 
and  the  distinguished  physician  ceases, 
yet  this  difference  makes  Mr.  Barry's 

^^¥ve  Is  an  artistic,  unoccupied  woman, 
living  in  a  small  town.    It  is  her  great 
grief  that  she  is  chUdless.  She  cannot  ^ 
reproach  herself  for  any  physical  d^ 
ability    Her  husband,  good  man.  keen 
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'   

I  David  Belasco's  theatrical  subterluge  in 
"The  Return   of   Peber  Grimm, '  he 
1  might  have  set  his  fame  on  more  solia 

business,  fond  oj  ho):s^   l^gs  gro^^^^^            covers    a  period  of  30 

be  patient.    HaV,  ^eem^^e  ,  ,                centres  in  West  HiUs  N.  J. 

h"  Sres  Ws  'and  lapses  of  time  are  mdlcat^d  by 

At  last  ne             .  -r.                 _nri  the  ticlMie  of  a  c 
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that  she  Is  unhappy 
Intimately 


love.    He  Is  to  leave  that  night  K 

is  late,  the  moon  ^^^'fcene  is  tr^atld 
into  the  garden.  O^e  ^cene^^^j^ 

^fl^^fulat^Medrshouldbeseen^ 

f 'nfn.-''hi^  we  1?  threatened.  Eve 
^;ri"lver«io  Ni^^^^^^^^^  l^ctuxmg^ 
He  had  promised  t<lji«'"tdephones  to 
'T^^^ll  the  radio  sounds  a  merry 
^  tTv  Here  the  most  obviously  <^a- 
ditt'..  were      " „iay  human,  and 

^^'1^  Theatrl  "    The  'hild  Is  saved 


to  go  Wltn  lue  CHI".-"-       '  , 

^•hlt  '[o^di^^'^Xem  would  kill  the 
^ba^  E^;e^emtS^^o  caxry  out 

r^lt^'f  rSu«^ner  E^S 
Ife  ^aTLpatitnt'    All  he  asked  for 

welcomed  one  from  the  well  set  up  J^," 
tnniis  doctor,  if  she  had  not  loved  him . 
X^Ss?  The  child  was  the  thing. 
The  a wnt  might  have  been  untaipor:- 
Int  men  she  knew  she  was  bearmf? 
meho'K-for  one.  she  fainted 
husband  was  to  consult  the  s^pert?^ 
tendent  of  a  foundlmg  home.  Perhaps 
thpn  the  child  was  secondary. 

T^e  play  ifi  adroitly  constnicted;  the 
lines  are  natural,  not  too  lyrical  m  the 
iOTc^enes,  not  too  deUberately  realis- 

ticT  They  express  the  natures  of  the 


darkness  and  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
which  last  night  did  not  start  to  tick 
until  8:40.  Archie  Davis,  a  funny  little 
bond  salesman,  and  his  bride,  Jennifer, 
buy  a  house  lot  from  a  high-pressure 
realtor,  Elbert  Baxter.  They  have  a 
small  amount  saved,  but  they  are  brave, 
they  have  simple  tastes,  they  have  each 
other.  So  the  house  is  buUt;  arid  the 
years  bring  a  son,  Richard,  who  despite 
a  serious  accident  which  Mr.  Pollock 
attempts  neither  to  describe  or  to  ex- 
plain when  the  next  scene  shows  the 
lad  erect  and  strong,  becomes  an  un- 
certain factor  in  the  parental  scheme 
of  things.  Instead  of  entering  Yale 
he  prefers  an  abrupt  man-iage  with 
I  Vivian  Baxter.  While  his  father  is  be- 
I  ing  elected  mayor  by  "a  landslide  of 
■nine  votes"  he  prepares  himself  for  a 
!  partnership  in  the  real  estate  busmesa 
with  Elbert  Baxter.  Guy  Stayton,  who 
would  have  liked  to  marry  Jennifer  aiid 
who  was  unscrupulous  and  therefore  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  millionaire, 
tried  to  swing  young  Richard  over  to  a 
scheme  which  would  have  brought  hrni 
some  money  thaugh  it  defeated  Archie  s 
idealistic  championship  of  the  zoning 
laws  of  the  city,  Richard,  hesitant,  fin- 
ally voted  with  his  father,  who  promptly 
died  from  physical  exhaustion.  He  was 
itoo  finely  tempered.  He  became,  as 
'Jennifer  put  it,  "just  one  of  the  mil- 
i  lions  of  poor,  tired,  shabby  Archies; 
doing  their  job— the  unknown  soldiers 
of  the  world."  .      ^     .  .„ 

There  after,  Jennifer  ptayed  on  in 
the  house  beautiful,  though  Richard 
1  and  Vivian  would  raze  the  "old  shack 
and  substitute  a  gay  little  park  for  the 
town's  children  to  play  in.  She  sat  in 


and  it  is  beyond  llie  power  of  any 
human  fiddler  to  disgailse  the  fact;  the 
finale,  with  ite  brooding  opening  r«nd  | 
brilliant  cloee  is  better  Strauss,  und 
was  better  Kraeuter  also. 

This  frequent  lack  of  stylistic  vigor  j 
affected  adversely  his  playing  of  two 
movements  from  Bach's  unaccompanied 
sonata  in  G  minor.  The  Adagio  be- 
came somewhat  amorphous,  the  Fugue, 
however  smoothly  and  clearly  he  played 
it.  somehow  failed  to  rouse  interest. 
Similarly  he  allowed  the  rst  movement 
of  Glazounov's  concerto  to  become  llmly 
querulous  and  droopingly  morbid.  And 
yet,  in  a  vigorous  movement  Mr.  Kraeu- 
ter showed  that  he  could  rise  healthily 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  as  be  did, 
brilliantly,  in  Wienlawski's  Scherzo- 
Tarantella. 

Of  two  of  the  violinist's  own  composi- 
tions the  fli-st,  "Gwendoline,"  was  an 
effort  to  dignify  an  usiisually  common- 
place piece  of  salon  music  by  a  few  far- 
fetched modulations.  The  second, 
"Kaleidoscope,"  was  more  interesting  as 
an  effective  little  study  in  melodic  and 
rhythmic  eccentricity. 

Mr.  Kraeuter  was  very  warmly  ap- 
plauded, S.  S. 


FINE  ARTS  i 
"Corte  £  Assise" 

An  Italian  dialosrue  film  with  English  fub-; 
^ii'u.i-  riirppti^d  bv  Ugo  Bngrnone  and  pie- 
tlmed  to  Ctaes-Pittalula  with  the  loUowmir 

The  chief  justice  Lui^  Ninchi 

The  baron's  loie|t  suard  S?«n,o  Ri?ce 

The  baroness's  butler   Vd^o  i-ieu 

The  novelty  on  the  double  feature 
bUl  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,  which 
began  yesterday  noon,  is  "Corte 
d'Assise,"  roughly  translated  as  "Be- 
fore the  Jury."    The  second  and  more 


ou  Galahad  in  her   .  - 

He  called  to  her;  and  she.  tired,  arose 
and  went  to  him.  Life  to  her  had 
been  "beautiful  and  grand,  and  roman- 
tic." though  she  and  Archie  had  not 
been  away  from  that  house  in  all  the 
30  years. 

Miss  Phillips  cloaked  Jennifer  with  a 
simpUcity  and  sincerity  which  for  the 
greater  part  the  dramatist  encouraged 
and  at  exasperating  moments,  nearly 
punctured  with  his  overzealous  efforts 
to  preach  a  sugary  moral.  Mr-  Bell,  of 
features  sharply  suggestive  of  the  David 
Warfield  we  knew  a  score  of  years  ago, 
seemed  the  better  able  to  keep  Archie 
on  firm  ground,  revealing  hun  as  a  loyal 
lover,  husband,  father,  to  whom  tribu- 
lation and  disappointment  were  thmgs 
ordained,  who  could  note  with  naive 


admirable.  Mr.  Anders  at  times  was 
not  easily  understood— thick  voiced,  al- 
most imintelligible  in  lines  that  were 
of  the  lesser  weight;  in  lighter  mo- 
ments, as  in  the  first  entrance  to  the 
house,  he  revealed  the  professional  side 
of  Hay's  character;  with  Eve  he  was 
the  understanding  friend,  then  lover.  Of 
Miss  Johann  it  may  be  said  that  she 
made  Eve  reasonable  in  her  unreason- 
ableness. There  are  women  like  her. 
The  Lord  pity  the  man  that  weds  her! 
Mr.  Stephens  was  wholly  the  man. 
The  others  were  wholly  adequate. 

A  large  audience  applauded  heartily  i 
at  the  end.  [ 


PLYMOUTH 
"The  House  Beautiful" 


  _  -  4.  •    strikins  presentation  is  "Lost  Gods,"  a 

town's  children  to  play  in.  She  ^at  in  .g^^.^^f  county  Byron  Khun  de  Pro- 
ber chair,  back  to  back  with  faithful  excavations  in  the  prehistoric 
Hulda,  the  tall,  gaunt  servant;  saw  a  ^  ^  ^  around  the  Sahara 
vision  of  Archie  in  shining  armor,  like  ciu^  ^..^^^.^^  d'Assise"  is  a  very  com- 
Sir  Galahad  in  her  favorite  picture.  "  j^^^^  j^ther  clumsily  photographed 

story  of  a  mysterious  murder,  and  its 
only  novelty  lies  in  the  unusual  circum- 
stance that  the  person  accused  of  the 
killing  turns  out  to  be  the  one  who 
really  did  it.  If  this  film  is  a  fair 
sample  of  its  kind,  Italian  dialogue  pic- 
tures are  still  in  their  infancy.  There 
is  a  superabundance  of  close-ups,  a 
plethora  of  conversation  and  an  obvious 
lack  of  resource  in  the  camera  worlc. 
The  actors,  capable  enough,  seem  un- 
sure of  themselves  before  the  niicro- 
phone  and  have  been  awkwardly,  photo- 

^'^a' certain  rich  banker  is  found  shot 
to  death  in  his  garden  and  suspicion 
falls  on  one  of  his  foresters  supposedly 
jealous  of  the  baron's  attentions  to  his 
sister-in-law.    Various  strange  bits  ot 
evidence  come  up  during  the  course  oi 
the  trial,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  observant  reporter  for 
the  Echo  del  Mondo.    A  missmg  key, 
discovered  in  the  baron's  rifled  strong 
box,    a   peculiar  brand   of  cigarette 
dropped  near  the  body,  fragments  of  a 
letter  dropped  in  the  baron's  fireplace 
and  only  half -burned— these  clues  pres- 
ently bring  into  the  plot  Khe  Baroness 
Astorri,  whose  picture  was  stolen  from 
the  baron's  room.  Under  cross-examm- 
ation  she  confesses  to  the  shooting, 
after  recounting  the  manner  in  which 
the  deceased  had  attempted  to  force 
her  to  become  his  mistress  m  order  to 
shield  certain  forgeries  of  her  brother  s 
The  iury  and  the  suspects  are  taken  to 
the  scene  ot  the  crime,  where  a  recon- 
struction of  the  action  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  Baroness  Astorri  has  con- 
fessed falsely.    Eventually,  after  her 


tic.    rney  express  uue  uauuici.  oraauieu,  wnu  w^.v.    V  -t,:,,  -nm- 

characters;  yet  the  first  act  is  only  humor  the  ironic  phases  of  his  com 

one  long  exposition.  .  --   

The  p)erformance  was  in  the  main 


monplace  existence  Miss  Namur^ 
wniriti  Miss  Thornton  as  tne  imcom 
prom^ing  atizeness,  Martha  WUey  and 
rwalburn  the  volatUe  Ba^rter  who 
sought-  opulence,  excitement  and  hnauj 
divorce  from  the  woman  who  had 
helned  him  in  the  lean  years,  were 
excellent  The  others  seemed  content 
^  iSents  of  the  old  school  of  melo- 
^aS^  which  now  seems  crude  and  un- 
finished. A  large  audience  ap^aud^ 
Mr.  PoUock  when  he 
^amatic  best,  and  yawned  a  bit  whec 
he  was  at  his  allegorical  worst.^  ^  ^ 

'  KARL  KRAEUTER 

•K-flrl  Kraeuter.  violinist,  gave  a  re 
ci^Lt  nigM  in  Jordan  hall  before 
an  iumence  of  good  size.   His  program 
iwas^foU^ws:    sonata  for  violin  and 


HARRIETTE   CLARK  PRICE 

A  song  recital  was  given  la^t  nipht 
in  Jordan  hall  by  Harriette  Clark  Pric?, 
contralto.    The  program  was  as  follows: 
Pei'i,,  Invocazionc    di  Orfeo.  Handc. 
Puribondo,  spira  il  Vento  from  "Parte- 
inopc."   Gluck.  Divinites  du  Styx  from 
"Alceste."  Brahms.  Wle  Melodien  zieht 
CR  mir„  Meine  Liele  ist  gruen.  Immer 
lelser  wird  mein  Schlummer.  WoU,  Das 
verlassene  Maedalein  Er  ist's.  Poldow.ski 
Spleen,   Koechlin,  Si   tu  le  veux. 
Veroli    L'Adieu  rose,  Bonjour,  Su?-  i 
Medni'kov.   The  Hills  of  Gruzia.  Ban- 
tock,  The  Island  of  Pines.  E.  Martin, 
Harp  of  the  Woodland.  M.  Davidson,  A 
Christmas  carol.  Rhea,  Silberta,  AyUa, 
Dancer  of  Kashmir. 
Edoardo  Sacerdote  was  the  accompa- 

""as  winner  of  the  contest  conducted  by 
the  Society  of  American  Musicians, 
Miss  Price  is  to  appear  this  season  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  Her 
voice  is  a  pleasing  one,  of  rather  bright 
mezzo-soprano  rather  than  contralto 
quality.  It  is  o£  ample  breadth  and 
volume,  as  she  wa.s  able  to  demonstrate 
in  Peri's  majestic  Invocation  of  Or- 
pheus, with  which  she  opened  her  con- 
cert The  force  and  conviction  which 
she  put  into  her  delivei-y  of  the  air  were 
commendable.  Yet  signs  of  force  were 
often  audible  also  where  no  force  should 
have  been  detected— in  the  throat.  Miss 
Price  was  too  frequently  tempted  into 
the  use  of  excessive  effort,  nor  was  her 
vocal  apparatus  always  as  free  and  as 
calm  as  might  have  been  exepectcd  in  a 
singer  singled  cut  for  honor.  Had  it 
been  .so,  her  dramatically  effective  sing- 
ing of  Handel's  vigorous  air.  with  its 
elaborate  fioriture,  might  have  been 
more  satisfactory  technically. 

In  all  that  Miss  Price  did.  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  mood  and  the  meaning 
nf  her  songs  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  kept  in  mind.  An  intelli- 
gent differentiation  of  style  was 
[achieved,  in  harmony  with  their  con- 
tra.sting  character.  "Atmosphere"  and 
intensity  of  feeling — prime  necessities  in 
song  interpretation — were  not  absent. 
Yet  the  neglect  of  .so  prosaic  a  detail  as 
accuracy  in  the  pronunciation  of  her 
foreign  texts— particularly  the  German 
—did  much  to  defeat  her  efforts  to 
create  illusion.  The  pathos  of  "Im- 
mer leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer,"  for 
instance,  could  not  easily  survive  the 
comic  effect  of  hearing  the  words 
"Niemand  wacht,"  pronounced  "Nie- 
mand  wascht." 

Miss  Price's  voice  was  most  delight- 
ful to  the  ear  when,  as  in  Brahm's  "Wie 
Melodien,"  she  used  it  lightly  and  with 
flowing  grace.  In  this  song  a  lapse  of 
memory  caused  her  to  skip  a  section  and 
end  sooner  than  she  had  intended.  It.s 
brilliance  in  Wolf's  "Er  Isfs,"  its  deli- 
'  cacy  and  taekuty  in  the  songs  of  Poldow- 
.^ki  and  Koechlin.  its  sprightliness  in 
Manlio  di  Veroli's  "Bonjour,  Suzon" 
were  verv  pleasing.  The  stark  simpUr- 
ity  of  Mednikov's  "Hills  of  Gruzia." 
Granville  Bantock's  mevitable  excursion 
into  pseudo-Chinese  song-writing,  the 
conventional  raptures  of  Easthope  Mar- 
tin, tlTie  pseudo-orientalism  of  Rhea 
Silberta's  .song,  each  in  its  own  way 
was  made  effective  by  Miss  Price's  ab- 
sorbed efforts. 

The  audience  accorded  her  hearty  ap- 
plause. Flowers  were  much  in  evidence, 
and  ^ncore.s  were  renderetl.       S.  S. 


"The  House  Beautiful,"  a  pla.v  in  three'  "iTno  opus  18  (Richard  Strauss) ..  brother  commits  suicide,  the  forester 
aota  by  channine  Pollock:  produced  by  Cros-  Zl,^  pueue  (from  Solo  SonaU,   admits  the  shootmg  and  is  sentenced  to 

by    Gaite    at   the   Court   Square   Theatre,,  AdaglO  and  tTlgue  ui"^  .     ^  ;„  orison     The  best  actmg  is 

Spring-field.  Mass.,  Maroh  -z.  1931.  and  at  .Q  minor)  (J.  S.  Bach),  Concerto  in  A  20  years  i^^pr-^O"-  .i"'^^";,^:  ,„ 

 ^  -■      "     -  •   '"i„nr  onus  82  (Glazounow);  La  fiHe  that  offered  by  Luigi  Carini  as  ine 

mmor,  opus  oi__v^-;___    _i„,+,.„,c    mp-,    '.7_,  ;.._n„„         T?pn7.r)  Ricce  as  the 


the  Apollo  fiieatre,  New  York.  March  10, 
performed  last  evening  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  with  the  foUowins  cast: 

Guy  Stayton   Roy  Gordon? 

Elbert  Baxter   Baymond  'Walburni 

Archibald  Davis  James  BeU 

Jennifer  Davis  Mary  Phillip* 

Hulda   Helen  Namur 

Nina  Baxter   Jane  Seymour  1 

Dr.  Brink  Sydney  HigSflj 

Sam  Dreyer   ,  Lionel  Stand^rr 

Martha  Wiley   Gladys  Thornton, 

Vivian  B.ixter  Virginia  Curlcy; 

Richard  Davjs  Joe  McGarriiy 

Richard  Davis   Jack  Eastoni 

Mr.  Pollock  delights  in  talking  and 
writing  about  common,  every-day  folks,' 
.ibout  Mr,  Average  Man.  It  is  a  harm-  '; 
less  pastime,  and  doubtless  it  gives  him,  | 
and  has  given  him  for  these  many  years,  j 
:)leasure  and  profit  in  abundance.  Yet  i 
■ne  is  inclined  to  wonder  at  Mr.  Aver-  | 
Hge  Man's  reaction  toward  "The  House 
Beautiful."  Would  he  reach  out  with 
a  friendly  gesttu-e  of  his  left  hand,  to 
pat  Mr.  Pollock  on  the  shoulder  for  a 
beautiful   idea   and   some   very  fine 

-loughts  and  speeches;  and  would  he 
>>e  moved  at  the  same  instant  to  "sock 
liim  one"  -with  his  free  fist,  for  gi-ving 

oice  through  stage  puppets  to  senti- 
ment so  sophomoric  that  not  even  the 
earnestness  of  his  two  chief  spokesmen 
can  gloss  over  their  banality.  If  Mr. 
Pollock  had  chosen  to  write  his  play 
in  straightforward  fashion,  without 
tableaux  of  knights  in  shining  armor. 
OTthout  fanfares  from  hidden  trumpet- 
ers— even  without  resort  to  the  late 


aux  cheveux  de  Un,  minstrels  (De-,  ^^ef  Tustice.  by  Rt,"^^.  J/„+i„„ 
b^v)    Gwendolyn,  kaleidoscope  (Karl  E^ho  reporter,  and  by  the  prosecutmg 

k,,^o  IS  lSiS™<l«'  Franz  Kmo.li  ,  ve.r  w,  t  •".'"'."'S*??,?'?!' 

texture,  but  at  times  expandtag  mto  a  ^|  of  Utica,  the  Cro- 
flne  breadth  and  growing  ^a'^J^ i  t^f weird  city  built 

passive;  his  executi<»i  "^F^-pid  passages ,  Magnon  cav^  and  «  we^^.^^^  y^^ 

was  exceedinly  fluent  and  ea^y.           ,  of  salt  the  tomb  of  the 

In  Strauss's  early.  violmjonaU.  with  film  is  th^^  ^^j^es, 

which  he  opened  his  "'■^"'^i:,,^';^^^^^  Trace  of  des^^  tribesmen  of  fierce  and 
characteristic  merits  and  the  equally  1  a  ra^^ 

characteristic  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Kraeu-  wariiKe  <iii.pi«  ^j^g 
?ers  interpretive  style  of  trangest  thiig  ofaU  is  that  they  are 

The  natural  and  ^:ery  plea.ing_^grace^^f  strangest       ^Caucasian   descent  and 

arry  swords  resembling  those  used  cen- 


his  plirasing  carries  with  it  a 
lack  of  strength  and  decision  a  de- 
ficiency  in  significant  emphasis— despite 
the  very  evident  intelligence  that  directs 
h^  pl^yfng.  The  defect  accentuated, 
?he  essential  ^"importance  for  all  lU 
facile  charm  and  consummately  fin^hed 
•workmanship,  of  the  sonata— particu- 
Vx^  oi  its  hJgratiating  first  movement 
the  second  the  "Improvisation,"  is  only 
too  obvroikly  cheap  and  sentimental.  I 


uries  ago  by  the  Crusaders.    E.  L.  n. 


JOSEF  ALEXANDER 
Josef  Alexander,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  An  au- 
dience much  larger  than  is  usually 
found  at  such  concerts  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  following  was  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's program: 

Pastorale  (Scarlatti);  Rondo  (Hum- 
mel) ;  Variations  and  Pugue  on  a  Theme 
by  Handel  (Brahms);  Scenes  from 
Childhood  (Mompou) ;  (Shouting  in  the 
street— Play  in  the  Square— Play— Play 
— Young  Girls  in  the  Garden);  Poeme, 
Etude  E  major,  Etude,  D  sharp  minor 
(Scriabine) ;  Twenty-four  Preludes 
(Chopin);  Naila  (Delibes-Dohnanyl) . 

P^om  a  former  recital  Mr.  Alexander 
is  remembered  as  a  vigorous  and  facile 
young  pianist.  In  last  night's  almost 
too  substantial  program  he  showed  that 
,he  has  made  notable  progress  toward 
I  greater  mastery  of  technique  and,  per- 
haps, to  a  slightly  smaller  extent,  of 
style.  The  qualification  as  to  style  is 
prompted  largely  by  Mr.  Alexander's 
playing  of  the  earlier  music  that  headed 
his  program,  and  particularly  by  Ws 
restless,  indecisive,  and  jerky  rendering 
of  Scarlatti's  "Pastorale."  But  he  fared 
much  better  with  the  rest  of  his  com- 
posers. His  bold  and  vigorous  .style,  his 
solid  technique,  served  him  well  in  the 
Brahms-Handel  variations.  A  florid 
and  romantic  warmth  ajid  an  ability  to 
evoke  impressively  sonorous  outburusts 
from  his  instrument  were  appropriate 
to  the  two  Etudes  by  Scriabine  and  to 
the  more  strenuous  of  the  Chopin  pre- 
ludes. 

He  did  not  over-sentimentalize  those 
preludes  which  only  too  easily  lend 


mselvos  to  such  treatment,  thougtq 

played  them  MMitlvely,  In  general  iqualUies.  The  lovely  theme  of  the 
h  excellent  tast«.  i  Andante  that  is  its  introduction,  the 

le  plnved  with  pleasing  delicacy  f  richly  Ingenious,  almost  symphonic 
npous  'fresh  attd  charming  "Scenes  ilallegro  with  which  It  Is  later  interwoven, 
m  Childhood" — plfluant  little  pieces  |ihe  darkly  .strangely  menacing  Presto 
tinctively  yet  not  conventionally  Acciacato  that  serve.s  a.s  scherzo,  the 
vnlsh  In  character— and  brought  a  pa.sslonatcly  beautiful  flnale  with  lt« 
lUant  close  to  his  concert  with  an  ultimate  .soaring  exaltation,  to  all  the.sc 
rgetlc,  technically  secure,  and  yet  the^  playcing  did  tlie  fullest  Justice, 
.ceful  '  performance  of  Dohnanyi's 
>wy  transcription  of  Deslibes'  unpre- 
itloas  tunes. 

ilr.  Alexander  was  rewarded  with  ex- 
mely  enthusiastic  applause. 

S.  S. 


Turina'.s  "La  marion  del  torero"  was 


,  WAITRESSES 

There  are  more  than  10.000  waitres.ses  in  res- 
irant.s  of  Peiping,  or  Pekin.  a-s  that  huge  cii.y 
.s  onre  known.  Owners  of  300  shops  and 
b|ik.s  complain  that  their  waitresses  have  "en- 
xnleA  '  thousands  of  poorly  paid  clerks  anl 
esmen.  The.se  waitresse.s  are  blamed  for  a 
cc  number  of  embezzlements— no  doubt  un- 
tly.  The  employers  would  have  men  only  to 
nd  and  wait. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  or  even  middle-aged 
\n.  practically  alone  in  Boston;  no  family,  no 
'.ends  in  to^Ti;  no  desire  to  make  chance 
Inale  acquaintances  in  dance  hall,  night  club 
3  cinema.    What  wonder  if  he  welcomes  the 

nortunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  a  waitress 
hearing  a  woman's  voice? 

(U  matters  not  whether  she  be  plain  or  pretty, 
lerely  taking  his  order  for  food,  she  shows  an 
i'erest  in  him.    If  he  sits  habitually  at  her 
.\  tlie  conversation  gradually  takes  a  wider> 
je.    The  maternal  instinct  is  dormant  in 
rly  every  woman;  she  begins  to  be  interested 
his  life,  his  employment,  his  aspirations. 
Unconsciously,  she  begins  to  mother  him.  She 
ay  e\en  betray  her  boss  by  advising  him  to 
un  soft-boiled  eggs  for  breakfast;  "you'd  bet- 
r  have  'em  scrambled."   She  has  no  desire  to 
rt  with  him;  he  respect-,  her,  for  he  may  have 
ought  an  exalted  idea  of  womanhood  from  his 
llage,  or  he  may  be  painfully  shy.  If  she  hints 
a  "movie"  or  a  "talkie"— which  word  is  the 
ore  horrid? 


wnMen  originally  for  lour  lule.s  and 
retains  some  suggestion  of  the  guitar- 
like  character  of  that  instrument.  The 
pieces  has  some  tonal  effect.s  that  are 
charming  — the  mysteriously  delicate 
harmonics  of  its  opening  chords,  for 
example.  Its  melodic  idiom  and  its  har- 
monic scheme  are  faintly  Spanish  in 
flavor.  As  a  whole  it  was  fluent,  pleas- 
ant bvit  unimportant  music. 

Nor  is  Hugh  Wolf's  "Italian  Serenade" 
—though  it  is  popular  in  Europe  in  its 
original  orchestral  dress— a  work  of  any 
great  intrinsic  interest  today.  But  it  is 
characteristic  of  its  composer  by  the  in- 
individual  tang  that  is  given  in  it  to  the 
g'raceful  and  slightly  commonplace  Ital- 


vaUlng  .sobnrty.  Sibelius  might  .sav;'  bam  dance,  with  Scth  to  caU  oO^^' 
I  "That  Is  the  way  I  felt  when  I  wroU  iti,  lunca,  an  old-fashioned  waltz,  a  live  y 
tl  could  not  v.rlte  otherwise  any  more  square  dance,  with  camera  snapshots 
Ithan  I  could  then  feel  diOorently."  Is  of  village  types.  More  familiar  is  the 
at  not  a  significant  fact  that  SIbellas 'I  front  parlor  of  the  Parker  cottage,  where 
I-,,  .u,  ,.  .v...  neighbors  assembled  for  a  candy- 

pull  and  to  sing,  with  Mother  Parke- 
at  the  melodeon,  and  Seth  as  choirmas  - 
ter and  narrator  of  items  in  the  Ui' 
ls.sue  of  the  community  weekly.  Thi.^ 
setting  is  genuinely  natural  in  Its  fur- 
nishings. The  recording  Is  at  Its  best 
with  the  choral  and  male  quartet  num- 
bers, but  many  doubtless  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  •'Captain,"  (Raymond 
Hunter),  who  has  one  of  the  finest  bari- 
tone voices  heard  on  the  air,  did  not 
sing  "Croeslng  the  Bar"  or  other  songs 
in  his  repertory. 

Mr.  Lord  has  improved  his.  make-up, 
and  his  voice  comes  forth  with  real 


ian  popular  rhythms  and  tunes  that  are 
its  material.  As  a  quartet,  however,  the 
serenade  suffers  from  a  uniformity  of 
tone  color  that  may  not  mar  the  orches 
tral  version. 

The  performance  of  these  two  works, 
with 


isoon  left  this  path  that  he  had  found 

The  performance  brought  out  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  music. 
Dr  Koussevitzky  did  not  attempt  to 
divert  or  improve  on  what  .seems  to  be 
[the  composer  s  intentions.  Such  Is  the 
force  of  Dr.  Kou.ssevltzky's  own  musi- 
cal nature  that  he  could  not  help  giv- 
ing to  some  pages  a  vitality  that  was 
lacking,  no  doubt  deliberately,  but 
mistakenly  lacking  In  the  composer's 
thoughts. 

Happy  the  man  that  hears  "Sche- 
herazade" for  the  first  time!  He  is  at 
once  ravished  by  the  orientalism;  by 
what  Jean  Marnold  called  the  benzoin 
of  Arabia  and  the  pastilles  of  the 
harem;  by  the  brilliant  instrumenta- 
tion, the  constant  picturesqueness. 

With  repeated  hearings  one  begins  to 
be  a  little  weary  of  the  repetition  of 
similar  effects,  although  there  are 
graceful  melodies,  ingenious  transfor- 
mations, fancy  in  plenty.  The  per- 
formance yesterday  was  a  gorgeous  one. 
And  what  now  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief? The  sea  music  In  the  first  move- 
ment; the  bassoon  tune  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "Kalandar  prince's  story," 
though  that  i.olo  might  yesterday  have 
been  freer,  more  ad  libitum  in  the  tell- 
ing; the  second  theme  in  the  "Young 
prince  and  the  young  princess."  where 
solo  and  accompaniment  are  entranc- 


ing. 

■yet  some  might  have  found  more 
which  thp  concert  ended  w"as  beauty  that  was  pure;  gaiety  that  was 
which   the  conceit  "J,^^  more  ingenuous  in  Corelli's  concert  ), 


fluent,  but  it  was  in  Dohnanyi  that  ^'-^.^"^"^^re^^O^^^'he^  oi 
u'^-^t^^f  if^  ™s  and  that  oerfom  -  the  audience.  For  it  the  conductor  and 
height  .«f?ts  powers  and  that  p^^^  orchestra  are  masterly  interpreters 

ance  wjll  be  most  willingly  lemempeiea  ^„HPvns    rtr  Kou.s-sevitzkv  has 


excellence 
visitors. 


Win/ 


L 


fnri  fut  rp  momise  body  of  strings  that  can  fully  set 

and  future  piomise  oi  ^tne  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ancients.  The 

concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  The 
program  of  next  week  will  comprise: 
Respighi's  orchestral  arrangement  of 
Five  Picture  St-udies  for  piano  by  Rach- 
maninoff; Florent  Schmitt's  "Tragedy 
CVMPWOXrV  nn-KXrvrtT  °^  Salome";  Brahms's  violin  concerto 
OlMrnUJNl  ljUrMUliini  (AdoU  Busch.  violinist);  Pick-Mangia- • 
By  PHILIP  HALE  galll  s  "Carnival  Scene"  from  "Casanova 


The  progfram  of  the  fourth  concert  of  in  Venice." 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  given  yesterday 
he  does  not  feel  obliged  to  en-   afternoon  in  Symphony  hall,  was  as  fol- 


RKO  KEITH  S 

Way  Back  Home" 


Murage  her;  he  may  even  sit  at  another  table. 
His  pride  is  not  hurt  if  she  mutters  "tight- 
id."  He  looks  upon  her  as  an  exceptional  case, 
id  is  disappointed.   Least  of  all  does  he  con- 
implate  matrimbny.   He  wishes  to  talk,  if  only 
)out  the  weather,  with  a  woman,  for  it  is  not 
V  for  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  life 
n  of  the  humblest;  nor  does  he  dream  of 
jceivlng  an  invitation  to  Boston's  court  ballf 
jid  assemblies. 
A  male  waiter  would  look  on  him  only  a 
ther  at  table  and  a  possible  tip.  The  ma! 
ajter  is  seldom  sympathetic  except  for  a  con 
deration,  then  his  sympathy  is  forced,  per 
inctory.  short-lived. 

If  it  is  so  in  any  large  city  of  the  Unitet 
bate«,  why  should  it  not  be  so  In  Peiping?. 


SWASTIKA  STRING  QU.*RTET 
The  Swastika  string  quartet  of  Phila- 
delphia 'Gama  Gilbert.  Benjamin  Shar- 
lip,  Max  Aronov  and  Orlando  Cole),  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  m  Boston, 
gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Jordan 
hall    They  played  the  following  pro- 
oram:  Haydn.  Quartet  in  D  major.  Opus 
()  No  4;  Dohnanyi.  Quartet  in  D  nat 
najor  Opus  15:  Turina.  L'Oracion  del 
orrero   Wolf,  Italian  Serenade. 

This  quartet  of  young  native  Philadel- 
ohians.  trained  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
ind  proveded  with  magnificent  instru- 
nenti  from  the  collection  of  that  opu- 
lent institution,  made  an  exceedmgly 
avorable  impression  last  night    in  ine 
■hree  .reasons  of  its  existence  it  has  al- 
ready succeeded  in  combining  a  high 
degree  of  precision  and  balance  with  a 
verve  and  brilliance  that  might  easily 
iiave  sacrificed  to  those  qualities.  The 
aelicair  virtuosity  of  the  players,  the 
aln  OS*  invariable  beauty  of  their  tone 
both  individually  and  in  ensemble,  the 
viUlitv  of  their  rhythm,  the  llyely  in- 
telligence of  their^  {)hrasing,^^ke^  the 

new  organization  one  to  be  waUhed 
with  interest. 

In  liie  first  movement  of  the  Haydr, 
quarter  with  which  the  concert  opened 
there  were,  it  is  ti-ue.  some  oovioui 
flaws  -imperfections  of  intonation  that 
reappeared,  though  rarely,   here  and 
there  at  otner  moments  during  the  con- 
cert—and some  traces  of  raggedness  m 
1     the  strands  of  the  contrapuntal  fabric, 
a  fault  which  was  not  again  noticed 
iduring  the  evening.   But  in  the  rich 
leuphonv  of  the  Adagio  and  in  the  -viva- 
'cious  .spirited  rhythm  of  the  Minuetto 
iand  Presto  the  players  showed  theu: 
imetlie. 
'    Still  mcwe 
quartet  inD_ 


.Effie  Palmer 
. ..  Phillips  Lord 
.Bennett  Kilnaek 
■  Hunter 


lows:  Lorelli,  suite  arranged  by  Pinelli 
from  movements  in  opus  5;  Sibelius, 
Symphony  No.  4  A  minor;  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov,  "Scheherazade." 

The  fourth  symphony  is  strangely  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  those  that  pre- 
cede and  follow  it.  Was  Sibelius  ex- 
perimenting, endeavoring  to  strike  out  a 
new  path?  Was  he  dissatisfied  with  the 
result?  When  it  was  performed  in  New 
York  18  years  ago,  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
most  sympathetic  of  those  reviewing  the 
symphony  thought  that  Sibelius  had 
"parted  company  with  himself  and 
joined  the  futurists."  One  of  the  critics 
went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  work  as 
"inconsequential  as  the  ravings  of  a 
drunken  man."  This  was  an  absurd 
opinion,  for,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  symphony,  it  is  not  "inconsequen- 
tial"; it  was  planned  deliberately;  one 
might  say,  from  the  lack  of  emotional 
quality,  planned  in  cold  blood. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Newmarch  and  others 
who  have  written  much  about  Sibelius, 
see  him,  working  in  a  "hoary  forest,"  or 
by  a  rushing  rapid,  with  wild  winds 
tossing  his  hair.    Would  not  Sibelius 

'"'  n  the  symphony  in  the  same    ^'•.6•"";  e   - 

manner  If  he  had  l^n  on  a  Scottish   port,  Me.,  wont  to  assemble  each  Sun 


A  BfTpen  comeilv  adapted  Uom  »"  "'.'f'" 
al  storv  by  Jane  Muiftii  directed  by  William 
titer  and  presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures 
.'ith  the  following:  cast:  Tjunur,.  TmH 

Seth  Parker  P?S].'iP?,.V°'i 

M     Parker   •  ■ 

Lizzie  .  Mrs 

■rlmJi'n'' .* .'  •'  "Rayniond 

"VVnhblin"         ..  Oscar  Aptel 

Rilfe  Turner  ' '  . .     .   .  .Stanley  Fields 

Runaway  Rosie.     Do''SthyJPeter6<m 

Rnhhie   Frank  Darrow 

Income  Tax  'Man  Wade  Boteler 

Seth  Parker,  homespun  preacher  of 
tolerance  and  compassion,  has  travelled 
far  since  his  first  modest  visit  to  the 
homes  of  the  nation  via  the  radio.  In 
comparative  brief  time  this  benign  cre- 
ation by  Phillips  Lord  of  a  character 
now  beloved  by  thousands  has  become 
a  household  figure  symbolizing  a  native 
humor  and  kindliness  rarely  encountered 
In  any  form  of  modem  entertainment 
From  time  to  time  Seth's  audiences  have 
increased  through  wider  range  of  hook 
ups.  He  has  expanded  his  own  role 
Vnd  has  added  other  members  to  his 


in  Dohanyi's  beautiful 


h^r^itttn  th^sy^Vhony  ta^h77ame"  briginal  group  of  neighbors  in  Jones. 

ivTo^r,!,;  if  he  ha/  h<^n  on  a  Scottish  port,  Me.,  wont  to  assemble 

mannei  ^„  he,.  Rlacr Forest'    Did  he  day  night  at  his  house  for  an  Informal 

"'^''^^rL'Vhat  was  cSing  withto  ''siiig."    He  has  made  personal  appear- 

h°ulr^e  ourirretpect\vrof  lind  se^  ^nces  in  several  cities,  twice  in  Boston 

r    vio  'Ph^J^I.  oro  cnmp  who  find  "Fin-  for  instance;  and  now  here  he  Is,  al- 

rd^'^U^'p^^d^TeryVage  faK%&e"  Th\"^         '"^  " 

solute"  music;  they  attribute  the  stern-  talking  picture,  ine 
ness,  the  melancholy  to  the  bleaic 
landscape,  sea-gulls  screaming  over  the 
gray  wastes;  but  travellers  in  Fmlana 
have  assured  us  that  they  have  seen 
there  delightful,  smiling  landscapes.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
svmphony  is  the  expression  chiefly  of 
the  mood  in  which  Sibelius  happened  to 
be  at  the  time?  And  that  mood,  one  of 
artistic 'curiosity— the  effort  was  to  leave 
the  orthodox  highway— to  work  only  on 
music  without  associations;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  mood  at  the  time  oi 

^'^Perhaps  there. -was  an  argument  In 
his  mind.  Perhaps  he  had  been  hear- 
ing "Parsifal,"  for  there  are  times  in 
the  symphony  when  one  is  remmded  of 
«mfortas  with  his  complaining  voice. 
Mot  that  Sibelius  was  obliged  to  bor-  , 
rWphfases;  but  the  mood  of  the  com- 
poser and  that  of  the  wounded  knight 
are  at  times  alike.  There  is  also  the 
suggestion  of  similar  harmonic  and  or- 
chestral, but  not  melodic  expression. 

The  thematic  material  is  for  the  most 
part  cool,  contemplative,  often  frag- 
mentary, or  purposely  incomplete.  The 
melancholy  that  drips  from  the  pag'^s 
is  almost  without  relief.  Nor  does  one 
find  the  symphony  of  "baffling  sim- 
plicity." as  a  London  reviewer  found  it 
ten  years  ago.  The  "simplicity  '  was 
carefully  contrived.  There  is  httle  real 
beiuty,  frank  or  subtle— there  is  little 
that  impresses  by  loftiness_of  thought, 
or  nobilitv  of  expression. 


names  and  voices 
made  "familiar  by  broadcasts  are  there, 
and  others  have  been  added,  to  aid  in 
the  performance  of  a  simple  bucolic 
tale  sympathetically  related  by  Miss 
Mui-fin  and  giv^n  equally  sympathetic 
and  understanding  treatment  by  Mr. 
Seller  as  director.  It's  not  a  great  story, 
nor  intricate,  but  it  is  clean  and  re- 
freshing, and  at  times  it  touches  emo- 
tional centres  without  any  resort  to 
claptrap. 

Such  plot  as  there  is  deals  with  the 
efforts  of  a  ne'er-do-well.  Rufe  Turner, 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  son,  Robbie, 
who  since  infancy  had  lived  with  the 
Parkers  as  their  own  son.  Unfortunate- 
ly they  had  neglected  to  adopt  him 
legally.  Rufe  kidnaps  the  lad  and 
the  most  exciting  episode  in  the  picture 
is  that  of  the  reckless  race  over  coun- 
try roads  between  the  fleeing  Rufe  In 
one  wagon  and  Seth  in  another.  Over- 
taking Rufe,  Seth  settles  the  combat 
by  banging  the  ruflfian  over  the  head 
with  the  family  Bible  which  he  had 
planned  to  take  to  town  to  be  rebound, 
There  is  a  secondary  theme,  the  thorny 
romance  of  David  Clark,  son  of  the 
village  outcast,  Runaway  Rosie,  and 
Mary  Lucy,  daughter  of  "Wobblin" 
Duffy,  the  town  skinflint.  The  picture 
opens  with  Seth  trying  to  explain  to 
the  income  tax  collector  certain  intri- 
cate realty  transactions,  as  they  are 
seated  in  Seth's  ^vagon.    There  is  a 


•Yankee  twang.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  original  group,  including  Ma  Parker, 
Lizzie,  Cephus,  or  the  Captain  seem 
camera-conscious.  Of  the  added  play- 
ers. Miss  Davis  and  Mr.  Albertson  are 
pleasing  as  the  lovers,  Mr.  Fields  and 
Mr.  Apfel  are  earnest  villains,  Miss  Pet-  ; 
erson  is  wistful  in  her  very  skimpy 
role  of  Runaway  Rosie.  One  feels  that , 
it  took  her  neighbors  a  long  time  to, 
get  around  to  accepting  her  into  their 
social  midst  Master  Darrow  Is  abnor- 
mally husky  as  a  10-year-old  boy.  ■yes- 
terday's vast  audiences  enjoyed  "Way 
Back  Home"  because  it  reminded  them 
of  folks  and  manners  out  of  their  own 
memories.  Yet  probably  what  many  cl 
them  missed  most  of  all  was  something 
more  suggestive  of  Jonesport  itself.  We, 
who  have  heard  Seth  refer  repeatedly 
to  the  surf  and  the  lighthouse,  waited 
vainly  for  at  least  one  good  marine 
view.  This  jonesport,  supposedly  a  sea- 
coast  village,  might  have  been  set  in 
New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  W.  E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE 
"The  Guardsman" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Ernest  Vaida 
from  the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Ferenc 
Mcliiar.  originally  produced  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  New  York,  on 
Oct.  rj.  10l'4:  directed  by  Sidney  Franklin 
and  presented  hy  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with 
the  followins:  cast: 

The  Actor   Alfred  Liinl 

The  Actress   Lynn  Fontanne 

The  Critic  ..Roland  Younp 

Liesl   Zasu  Pitle 

Mama   ;.. Maude  Ebuina 

A  creditor   Herman  Bing* 

An  eminently  successful  and  amusing 
tour  de  force  Is  "The  Guardsmen,"  Mol- 
nar's  diverting  comedy  of  a  jealous 
actor  and  his  fascinating  wife,  once 
played  with  great  success  on  the  stage 
and  now  transferred  to  the  screen  with 
the  same  protagonists,  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Fontanne.  Yesterday  afternoon 
it  gave  every  sign  of  affording  immense 
entertainment  to  the  audience  at  Loew's 
State  Theatre,  an  encouraging  symp- 
ton,  one  caluculated  to  bring  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  appreciate  the  fine 
points  of  acting.  Considered  purely  and 
simply  from  a  cinematic  point  of  view, 
honesty  compels  the  admission  that 
practically  no  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  superior  facilities  of  the  screen. 
The  scenes  are  photographed  fairly  lit- 
erally as  though  the  director  had  de- 
termined simply  to  photograph  the 
stage  play  as  it  stood  without  any  im- 
aginative Inventions  of  his  own.  This 
does  not  really  matter,  however,  for  in 
this  case  it  is  the  acting  alone  that 
matters.  , 

The  plot  is  absurd  but  sufficient,  The 
Actor  and  the  Actress,  toasts  of  Vienna 
and  but  six  months  married,  quarrel 
constantly.  The  Actor  remembers  his 
wife's  former  suitors  and  torments  him- 
self with  jealousy  lest  she  be  falling  in 
love  once  more.  She  plays  Chopin  when 
she  ought  to  be  asleep,  and  prefers 
weeping  in  the  dark  to  telling  him  what 
it's  all  about.  Accordingly,  he  disguises 
himself  as  a  dashing  Russian  guards- 
man and  begins  to  pay  court  to  her, 
sending  flowers  and  messages  under  an  ' 
assumed  name.  Finally  he  sends  him- 
self a  telegram  calling  himself  out  of 
town  and  arranges  r,o  visit  the  Actress 
in  his  Russian  make-up.  Thus  dis- 
guised, he  makes  passionate  love  to  her 
and  is  alternately  elated  and  cast  down 
by  her  attitude,  first  one  of  allurment, 
then  of  repulse,  finally  of  yielding. 
After  a  day  and  a  night  spent  with  her. 
not  knowing  where  he  is  but  convinced 
at  last  that  ehe  is  unfaithful,  he  re- 
turns in  his  own  person,  puts  on  his 
Russian  make-up  and  confronts  her, 
only  to  be  laughed  at— "I  knew  you  all 
the  time,  you  poor  fool,"  is  her  only 
consolation.  The  audience  can  draw 
it5  own  conclusions. 

To  say  thr-t  "The  Guardsman"  is  not 
really  entertainment  for  the  children 
is  nothing  against  it.  All  screen  plays 
cannot  be  made  to  suit  the  infant  mind, 
and  the  persons  who  will  most  enjoy 
this  picture  will  be  those  who  enjoy  the 
theatre,  who  can  appreciate  acting  that 
is  natural  and  clever  but  not  flamboy- 
ant in  the  fashion  of  the  majority  ot 
film  histrionics.  There  is  not  a  super- 
abundance of  action,  the  plot  is  not  ex- 
citing, but  there  is  no  lack  of  laughter, 
no  lack  of  wit  and  n^^-'  important  of 
n.o._.u>f.lt  ..of   T  Doint  the 


;__2!M>  

i  story.   Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Pontanne, 
I  making  in  ihis  film  their  talking  screen 
debut,  know  their  business  through  and 
!  through.      Neither  is  a  conventional 
'.  screen  player  or  type.   Mr.  Lunt  Is  not 
*  handsome,  nor  has  Mis.s  Fontanne  the 
fashionable  skeleton  figure  so  much  in 
demand,  but  they  do  known  how  to  act. 
1      The  burden  of  the  play  falls  on  Mr. 
I  Lunt.  for  he  is  on  the  screen  most  of 
I  the  time,  and  he  must  constantly  be 
changing,  not  only  his  costume,  bui  also 
'  his  voice,  his  manner,  even  his  walk. 
He  must,  as  the  jealous  husband,  pre- 
tend to  believe  his  wife  when  he  knows 
she  is  lying,  and  as  the  amorous  guards- 
man show  every  pleasure  in  his  con- 
quest while  imdemeath  he  Is  filled  with 
dismay.   It  is  a  clever,  resourceful  per- 
formance throughout,  from  the  moment 
he  appears  on  the  screen,  playing  with 
Miss  Fontanne  In  a  scene  from  "Eliza - 
■  beth  the  Queen."  to  the  end,  when  he 
confesses  his  failure  of  masquerade. 
Miss    Fontanne,    handsome,  self-pos- 
sessed, charming  and  exasperating,  is  ^ 
uniquely  satisfying  in  her  more  limited  | 
role;  she  keeps  the  spectator,  a^  well.! 
as  her  husband,  guessing  after  the  pic-  I 
ture  is  done.   Roland  Young  is  moat  di-  i 
verting  as  a  sympathetic  friend  of  the 

family,  a«  are  Maude  Ebume  and  Zasu 
Pitts  in  small  parts.  E.  L.  « 


METROPOLITAN 
"Girls  About  Town" 

A  screen  comed.T  rirama  a'^aP'^^^)'-'.  J^?,': 

Paramount  with  the  Io"<"^'"E  c'a^' ■„ 
Mak?r  Joel  MoCea 

S5S~  ««-| 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Thomaa.jj^  ^^^^^^^  ^  \ 

A  i»v  -Howard    Anderson  Lawleri 

Siil,    .  Lucille  Browne 

St""!,*,-.-   Geoice  Barbier 

2*5?^'^'^   •  . . .  Eobert  McWade 

  Ionise  Beavers 

Anne  i  i  i  •  •   Adrienne  Ames 

"Girls  About  Town"  is  a  mildly 
amusing,  pleasant  enough  comedy  that 
falters  only  when  it  becomes  seriously 
melodramatic  in  the  last  reels.  It  is 
possible  to  enjoy  it  whUe  it  is  on  the 
Screen,  but  after  it  is  over,  It  leaves  no 
more  impression  on  the  mind  than  does 
the  proverbial  water  on  a  duck  s  oacK., 
For  all  that  it's  contents  are  of  the 
most  ephemeral,  it  is  a  handsomely 
wrapped  package  —  all  the  accessori^si 
positively  glitter.  The  ladies,  noUb.j 
Kay  Francis  and  Lilyan  Tashman,  wear 
anv  number  of  the  most  decorative 
costumes,  from  full  evening  decolletage 
to  the  satin  pajama  outfit  m  which 
Miss  Tashman  chooses  to  go  swimming 
after  a  golf  ball.  Zoe  Aklns  wrote 
the  story,  but  from  her  own  past  ex- 
perience she  should  have  remembered 
that  comedy  about  skinflint  millionaire? 
and  heavy  drama  about  amorous  mis- 
i  understandings  do  not  go  well  together 
One  or  the  other,  yes,  but  not  both  at 
once.  ,   „  „ 

Wanda  Howard  and  Marie  Bailey  are 
two  handsome  young  ladies  who  make 
a  living  enterUlning  wealthy  busines^ 
men  from  out  of  town  at  the  behest  of 
Jerry  Chase,  who  pays  them  a  commis- 
'•■  sion  for  every  order  they  bring  him. 
On  one  yachting  party,  however,  Wanda 
falls  in  love  with  Jim  Baker,  a  good-j 
'  looking  westerner,  partner  to  the  fat,  I 
stingy     practical     joker,     Benjamin : 
Thomas.    Jim  wants  to  marry  her,  but 
Wanda  confesses  to  the  existence  of 
hef  husband,  Alex  Howard,  from  whom 
.she  has  been  separated  for  some  time. 
An  attempt  on  her  part  to  persuade 
'lim  to  divorce  her  inspires  Alex  to 
'  blackmail  Jim.       Somewhat  obtusely, 
Jim  believes  V/anda  a  party  to  the 
scheme,   calls   her   hard    names  and 
!"aves  her.  only  to  repent  when  she 
.sells  her  clothes  and  jewels  to  pay  the 
amount  he  had  given  Alex.  Meantime, 
M<irie  has  been  having  her  troubles 
coaxing    Benjamin    into    buying  her 
.something,  but  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  makes  things  much  easier. 
To  save  lus  face,  Benjy  buys  all  the 
icwelry  in  sight  and  loads  in  on  Marle,| 
only  to  demand  that  she  return  it  at 
once  to  his  wife.    In  the  end,  Wanda 
iiels  Jim  for  her  pains  and  Marie  keeps 
an  emerald  ring  she  has  coveted  for 
months. 

The  acting  for  the  most  part  is  satis- 
factoi7;  Kay  Francl,?  is  handsome  and 
sinwre,  Lilyan  Tashman  genuinely 
amusing  as  Marie,  and  Joel  McCrea, 
still  very  stiff  in  the  back,  is  suffi- 
ciently good  as  Jim.  Eugene  Pallette 
li  best  of  them  all  as  the  tight-fisted 
millior.aire,  whote  jokes  varied  from 
offering  an  artificial  hand  when  ir.tro- 
ducod  to  a  nervous  lady,  to  throwing 
soluble  golfballs  into  the  water  for 
girls  to  retrieve. 

Duke  Ellington  and  his  orc^e^tra. 
billed  as  "The  Hottest  Band  on  Earth," 
are  a  special  addition  to  the  stage  show, 
Three  Big  Fipures."  The  Metropoli- 
tan orchestra,  led  by  Fabien  Sevitsky, 
offers  the  overture  to  "Aida,"  and 
'.rthur  Martel's  organ  solo  is  "Lest  We 
,;^orget."  E.  L.  H. 


BOSTON  CIVIC  THEATRE 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  a  play  in  two 
acts:  "In  wonderland"  and  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass"  (arranged  from 
scenes  in  Lewis  Carroll's  books,  by  an 
arranger  unnamed).  Produced  by  tn? 
Children's  Theatre  Company  from  New 
York,  Clare  Tree  Major,  director.  Per- 
formed under  the  auspice.s  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  Women's  Council. 

yesterday  morning  the  Boston  Civic 
Theatre  (formerly  the  Repertory  Thea- 
tre) was  filled  with  children  and  older 
persons  accompanying  them  to  see  ths 
first  of  six  plays  to  be  given  by  the  vis- 
iting company.  ,    ,     ,  , 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  children  s  play. 
H.   Saville  Clarke's   dramatization  of 
incidents  in  the  two  famoas  books  by 
Carroll,  with  music  by  Walter  Slaughter, 
was  brought     out  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London.  This  play  has 
enjoyed  many  revivals  in  that  city. 
Are  children  in  Boston  sophisticated  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  adventures  of  Alice?  This 
question  might  have  been  asked  before 
yesterday,  for  more  than  one  little  one 
has  surprised  her  parents  by  saying 
that    Carroll's    delightful    books  are 
"silly."   Is  it  passible  that  parents  find 
more  enjoyment  in  them  than  do  their 
more  or  less  promising  offspring?  Yet 
while  grown  persons  relish  the  savage 
satire  in  "Gulliver's  Travels"  children 
find  only  an  amusmg  stoi-y  of  giants 
and  dwarfs  and  horses  that  talk  and 
behave  like  human  beings.    It  is  natu- 
ral that  children  should  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  topsy-turvy  yet  inexorable 
logic  of  Carroll's  characters,  but  they 
showed  yesterday  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  that  they  enjoyed  the  grotesque 
characters,  the  quadrille,  the  tea  table, 
and  whatever  action  there  was.  Some 
of  the  puns  also  excited  mirth. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  on  the  stage 
the  people  and  the  queer  animals  m 
Carroll's  "Zoo,"  as  they  are  representui 
in  Tenniel's  drawings.  To  think  that 
another  illustrator  within  recent  years 
had  the  presumption  to  give  the  public 
his  ovm  ideas  of  Alice  and  her  com- 
panions! 

Alice  was  impersonated  yesterday  oy 
Carolyn  Humphries,  the  Alice  of  Ten- 
niel  to  the  life.    She  played  the  part 
with  the  innocence,  the  surprise,  the 
good  sense  of  the  little  girl  who  met 
with  strange  adventures.   How  welcome 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Mad  Hatter 
(John  Hibbaid).     the     March  Hare 
(Marsh  Woodall)   and  the  Dormouse 
(Carleton  Parker)!    Here  was  an  after-  ^ 
noon  or  an  all  day  tea  to  -iTnich  one 
would  gladly  have  been  invited,  for  the 
talk  of  the  hosts  was  not.  so  confused 
inconsequential  and  noisy  as  that  heaia 
in  the  more  conventional  "functions 
of  this  nature.   The  trial  scene  was  also 
excellently  carried  out  with  Dorothy 
Scott  and  Wilton  Graff  as  the  Queen 
and  King  of  Hearts.    Did  Alari  Mathes 
and  Will  Marsh,  as  the  Mock  Turtle 
and  the  Gryphon,  assume  the  Cockney 
dialect,  or  was  it  native  to  them?  The 
others  in  the  play  played  their  pajts 
ax;ceptablv,   though  one   would  gladly 
have  seen  the  smile  of  the  Cheshire 
Cat-  but  to  show  the  gradual  fading 
away  of  that  smile  is  perhaps  beyond 
the  ingenuity  of  the  visitors. 

There  have  been  several  aiTangers  oi 
Carroll's  books  for  stage  purposes  In 
England  Kosina  Filippi  for  amateurs: 
in  the  United  States.  Rachel  Barton 
Butler,  Alice  Gerstenberg,  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  (her  version  was  seen  at  Sim- 
mons college  (1912).  Wade  Wagstaffe 
Holker  Ab'oott  (for  the  benefit  of  the 
Boston  Arti  Students  Association,  1897), 
Rebecca  Hooper  and  Mabel  Daniels  s 
"Alice  in  Wonderland  Continued  '  (New 
York,  1910).  Joseph  Herbert  and  E.  E. 
Rice  thought  of  putting  Alice  and  her 
companions  on  the  stage. 

On  Saturday  morning  Dec.  5  thepiay 
for  children  at  the  Boston  Civic  Thea- 
tre will  be  "Heidi." 


JAMES  BY.ARS 

James  Byars.  Negro  tenor,  accompan- 
ied by  Jessie  E.  Shaw,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday   afternoon   at   Jordan.  hailT^ 
The  program  was  as  follows. 

Handel,  Rendi  L'Sereno  .Al  Ciglio;  To-  , 
relli,  Tu  Lo  Sai;  Scarlatti,  Gia  n  Sole  i 
nal  Ganee-  Stubert,  Am  Meer;  Hen-  f 
?cbel  Mofgen-Hymne:  R.  f  ra^^.^'  [ 
nun"'  Ponchielli,  Cielo  e  Mar   Qui\ter,  . 
Sver  the  MounUin:  Campbell-Tipton,, 
gymn  to  the   Night;  Rachmam^ff, 
LUacs;  Horsman,  The  Bird  of  the  Wil- 
dernei,  and  a  group  of  spiritua  s-Mi 
Lord,  What  a  Morning,  Gonna  Ride  Up 
In  De  Chariot,  Soon  One  Morning,  De 
Ol'  Ark's  a  Moverin". 

Throughout  the  program  IV^.  Byars 
<;aiie  "vith  an  intenseness  of  feeling 
wholly  S  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
his  songs.   In  those  numbers  which  de- 


The  Theatre 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

to  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow"  the  unsuspicious  husband,  wronged  cruell 
to  on.  night,  is  a  finer  fellow  than  the  "distinguished"  lecturing  physician 
ror  once  the  cuckold  is  neither  a  comic  chartfcter;  he  excites  sympathy 
nor  is  he  a  tragic  character,  for  there's  no  shooting.  If  Eve  and  the  distin. 
Kuished  physician  had  not  gone  into  the  garden!    If  there  had  been  n 
conniving  moon.  Eve  would  surely  have  led  the  distinguished  physician 
into  a  perhaps  more  convenient  place,  where  they  would  not  at  1^^^  h^^- 
run  the  danger  of  taking  cold.   This  must  be  said  in  excuse  ^'''^  the  d^t m- , 
guishea  physicians  poor  requital  of  the  husband's  hospitality  Eve  led  the 
way.  and  so  the  guest  perhaps  looked  upon  Eve  as  onl^  another  patient  in 
need  of  medical  treatment.    Perhaps  the  distinguished  physician  thought 
i  that  this  was  an  instance  in  which  he  was  bound  by  the  Hippocratic  oath 
and  this  interesting  case  was  governed  by  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  play  in  its  present  form  is  80  manuscript  pages  shorter 
than  in  its  original  version;  that  Mr.  Barry  failed  to  see  the  point  of  critical 
references  to  "symbolism."  "The  illness  that  befalls  the  boy  says  Mk 
Hutchens.  "and  his  rescue  by  the  removal  of  his  wall  oi  ^^r.t^^  ^^^-  ^^ 
a  scientific  case  and  not  a  miracle  in  modern  dress."  We  are  told  that 
Mr  Barry  took  pains  to  have  the  boy's  case  "approved"  by  medical  authori- 
L.  Did  he  ask  them  what  they  thought  of  the  distinguished  physicians 

"'""Thas  been  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Barry  that  he  is  not  selling  anything 
in  this  play.  "He  is  writing  about  men  and  women  and  he  is  making  them 
true  and  he  is  letting  them  go  where  they  will  without  tying  them  sternly 
to  a  thesis-a  very  dangerous  experiment,  incidentally,  and  one  to  be  under- 
taken only  by  a  writer  who  has  seen  inside  many  people."  The  distinguished 
physician  in  the  course  of  his  profession  must  have  seen  inside  many  people; 
but  he  was  a  lecturer,  not  a  playwright.  Mr.  Barry,  it  may  be  recalled, 
wrote  a  play  entitled  "In  a  Garden."  A  garden  plays  the  mischief  n 
"Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow,"  as  it  does  in  Gounod's  "Faust.  Poete  have 
praised  gardens  and  found  them  innocent.  Bacon  wrote  "God  Almightj 
first  planted  a  garden.  And  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures. 
But  Eve  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  Eve  in  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow 
found  gardens  dangerous,  though  we  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  he 
distinguished  physician  was  either  the  Serpent  or  Goethe's  Mephistopheles. 
It  was  Eve  in  the  play  that  asked  him  to  walk  into  the  moonlight. 

There  is  a  necessary  little  boy  in ,  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow."  As  a 
rule  children  in  plays  are.  to  quote  Charles  Lamb's  opinion,  unwholesome 
companions  for  grown  people-at  least  in  an  audience;  but  young  John 
Jordan  at  the  Colonial  is  not  at  all  obnoxious,  either  by  voice  or  action.  | 
Should  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow"  have  received  the  Pulitzer  prize?  { 
It  is  certainly  more  entertaining  for  the  ordinary  audience  than  "Alison.  , 
House,"  which  is  a  striking  example  of  inspissated  gloom. 

"Marching  By,"  which  will  Te'l^^n'a^  the  Shubert  The'atrc  tomorrow 
night,  was  brought  out  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert  at  the  Majestic  Theatre, 
Brooklyn  on  Nov.  2  of  this  month  "Arms  and  the  Maid."  The  book  wa.s 
adapted  by  Harry  Clarke  from  the  German  of  Ernest  Neubach.  The  music 
is  bv  Jean  Gilbert  with  additional  numbers  by  Revel. 

5efS  Gilbert's  real  name  is  Max  Winterfeld.  He  was  bom  a  Hamburg 
on  Feb  11.  1879.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  who  visited  Bos  on 
«  Pianist  and  composer  and  was  a  popular  teacher  of  the  piano  m  Berlin 
GilE^waTa  conrctor  at  Bremerhaven  (1897).  Hamburg  (1899),  later  at 
Sflpono  Theatre,  Berlin;  but  he  is  widely  and  better  known  as  a  writer 
S  music  for  operettas  and  burlesques,  many  of  which  have  often  been  per- 
formed and  have  enjoyed  popularity. 

Mr  J  B  Priestly  of  "The  Good  Companions,"  returning  to  London 
after  a  visit  to  Hollywood,  told  the  reporters  that  he  had  a  "marvellous' 
time  The  only  city  that  he  had  not  liked  in  the  United  States  was  Chicago. 
"When  a  block  of  ice  fell  with  a  crash  in  the  street  there,  he  had  bee., 
impressed  with  the  way  the  people  had  jumped.  It  seemed  that  they 
Sought  'something  had  started.'"  Here  are  some  of  his  remarks:  , 
"The  whiskey  I  got  in  America  was  rather  raw,  but  not  poisonous,  and 

'  "Tadmfre'^^^.'SarLil"^^^^^  I  surprised  people  in  the  Middle  West 
—where  he  is  not  popular— by  praising  him."  .     ,  , 

"It  is  true  that  American  women  are  spoilt  to  a  great  extent^much 
more  so  than  our  own  woinen.  The  American  husband  is  probably  an  ideal 
husband — for  spoUt  women."  . 

"Hollywood  is  a  place  where  people  get  up  about  6  o'clock  m  the  morn- 
ins  and  do  physical  exercises;  it  is  terribly  respectable,  and  duller  even  tha.n 
Bloomsbury.  The  people  there  no  longer  build  palaces  and  ride  in  gold- 
plated  cars." 


Excited  by  Bernard  Shaw's  letters  to  Ellen  Terry,  in  which  he  attack.s 
Henry  Irving,  many  have  recently  rushed  to  that  actor's  defence  Mr.  De 
Cordova  remarks:  "The  best  intelligences  of  the  day  went  to  the  Ljceum  to 
see  Irving  act.  Among  them  may  be  n.med  Gladstone.  Beaconsfield,  and 
Tennyson.  Are  there  any  greater  intelligences  today  than  these?  -  There- 
fore- Mr  De  Cordova  adds  that  Irving  tried  to  have  Tennyson  write  pla>  .s 
for  him  on  Enoch  Arden.  King  Arthur  and  Robin  Hood, 

Stephen  Coleridge  writes  "It  is  quite  true  that  be  did  not  care  to  pio- 
duce  Ibsen,  a  distaste  he  showed  with  Tree,  who  once  in  his  diverting  man- 
ner, told  me  that  his  plays  'made  him  hold  his  nose.'"   If  this  is  true,  so' 
much  the  worse  for  Tree  and  Irving. 


,  mrlington  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 

un  his  review  ot  the  b  iiUv-Terry  letters: 

Mo  theatre  which  neglects  the  dramatist  can  be  a  great  theatre.  Irving 
at  a  time  when  the  pln\Nviight  was  beginning  to  come  into  his  own 
more  after  a  long  period  of  dishonorable  subservience  to  the  actor, 
mid  have  used  Ills  undoui-ied  pre-eminence  with  the  play-going  public 
t  this  new  and  finer  theatre  firmly  on  its  feet.  Instead  (in  Shaw's 
•)  'He  threw  od  himself  i  he  enormous  burden  of  attracting  the  public 
■  handed'  AnAU  as  I  maintain,  our  play-going  public  Is  still  about 
ars  behind  thaSof  most  continenUl  countries,  no  .single  man  is  more 
blamed  for  th4  fact  than  our  last  great  actor,  Henry  Ii-ving." 

it  lohn  Brvine  h^  written  a  delightfully  saucy  article,  "Can  Film  Stars 

•  He  aslcs  whetlfer  the  technic  is  different  from  that  of  stage  actmg. 
nossible  to  be  a  itai  star  without  any  talent  at  all?  Can  direction  in 
m^oductloiis  be  so  good  that  an  incompetent  stage  player  with  a  good 
arance  and  a  tUmable  lace  can  be  made  to  seem  like  an  accomplished 
r  or  actrr^?    He  conchides:  "This  machine,  the  film  camera,  is  the 

•  amazing  invention  that  man  has  yet  made;  for  it  can  turn  the  mt-wits 
he  world  -ito  pods  and  aoddesses.  Formerly  I  denounced  the  camera 
.use  It  ban  the  democratic  vice  of  lowering  level.s.  But  I  now  publicly 
int  that  br>Uef  and  declare  that  the  camera  is  the  kindest  as  well  a^ 
cleverest  c.  machines,  for  it  enables  the  feeble-minded  to  look  as  if  they 

' No-'doee  Mr.  Ervine  spate  the  film-fans.  "Once,  very  bitterly,  I  wrote 
,t  a'l  the  b  d  players,  when  they  died  on  the  stage,  went  to  Hollywood. 

'  I  took  some  pleasure  in  repeating  it  in  the  presence  of  film-fans, 
it 'of  whon  seem  to  me  to  be  mentally  deficient." 

He  met  at  a  party  a  film  actress  "who  had  that  look  of  pretty  infantility 
hich  t-  (  Ulti  ated  by  too  many  film  actresses.  Why  I  supposed  that  the 
eautuiil  but  :umb  female  vvas  a  lady  novelist  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was 
ocausf  1  had  lately  had  to  read  a  number  of  woi-»s  by  lady  novelists  and 
hcreff-re  ima;ined  that  all  such  writers  must  look  like  this  lady." 

Wi  1  Cha  es  Bennett's  -Sensation"  come  to  this  country?  The  play 
ows  tiiugl  ii  a  coiintj-y  house;  murder  in  a  first-class  railway  carnage; 
ding  palel;  for  the  evacuation  of  unwanted  corpses";  a  midnight  figjit 
a  sky-liic;  a  heathen  idol  in  whose  mouth  are  put  stolen  diamonds, 
ere  is  aio  a  journalist,  who,  to  aid  his  newspaper  in  a  stunt,  is  willing 
be  accuse  of  murder.  The  proprietor  goes  back  on  him  and  will  allow 
111  to  bo  haiged  rather  than  admit  connivance  in  the  stunt.  Where's  your 
igar  Wajla:e  now?    My  darling,  what  would'st  thou  have  more? 


NOVEMBER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
November   has   a   bad   name   among  the 
months.   The  weather  lore  Is  discouraging.  It 
ice  will  bear  a  duck  in  the  month,  there'll  be 


NOVEMBER 
tf'ew  love  me  and  but  few  I  love 
re^et  I  am  fair; 

Turquoise  my  broad  skies  bend  abo 
In  rose  and  opal  fair  to  see 
My  sunsets  die  in  freezing  air. 

I  hush  the  Dlrds,  and  last  year's  nest 
t  nil  abrim  with  frosty  rain. 
I  make  upon  the  window-pane 


ire  will  bear  a  aucK  in  me  mmiui,  men.  n         ,         j       ,  • 
ice  will  ucm  <i  u  „„^i,     A  hpavv      Wonder  of  white  tracery, 

nothing  after  but  sludge  and  muck.    A  heavy  f 
snow  storm  will  last  till  April.  Flowers  in  bloom    ^'^^  stream  Is  dumb  at  my  reque..t 
indicate  a  bad  winter.  A  Frenchman  said  long  i  am  the  brlnger  of  the  snow, 
ago  that  November  Is  the  month  in  which  Eng-  i  lay  the  old  year's  splendor  low, 
lishmen  hang  themselves,  but  there  are  otlier  |Yet  none  of  them 
months,  even  June  and  July,  when  Americans  ^Whose  feet  I  clog  forget  that  I 
in  England,  desperate  by  reason  of  rain  and  Bring  Advent  nigh, 
cold,  are  tempted  to  make  a  definite  end  to  any  And  the  dear  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
tour  in  this  world.    Thomas  Hood  summed  up  - 
the  month  in  his  lines  beginning 
No  dawn— no  dusk— no  proper  time  of  day-- 
No  sun— no  moon! 
No  mom— no  noon, 
and  ending 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful 
ease. 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member- 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November! 

But  old  Thomas  Tusser  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury took  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  month j 
There  is  much  for  the  farmer  to  do— or  there!  ^- 
was  in  Tusser's  time:  threshing  of  barley  and|  ; 


There's  stUl  anotJrer  "Hollywood  play,"  more  or  less  satirical,  Benn 
vey's  and  John  Van  Dreuten's  "Hollywood  Holiday,"  brought  out  in  London 
fortnight  igo.   A  film  producer  tells  his  directors  how  the  story  of  Jezebel 
ould  be  timed  to  please  the  middle  West  of  this  country,  also  England. 
Jezebel  is  to  be  as  pure  as  the  heart  of  film  fan  could  desire,  her  sin  being 
eally  tha  of  acknowledging  a  child  which  in  reality  belongs  to  a  favorite 
iister.-  Jlijah  accepts  this  explanation.  "The  ending  is  the  difficulty,  since 
ans  caniot  abide  dogs,  and  a  compromise  is  suggested  wliereby  after  the 
nannerof  the  heroine  of  'The  Green  Hat,'  Jezebel  shall  drive  Jehu's  chariot 
nto  a  ree."  There  are  other  scenes.   The  nursery  governess  in  Bayswater, 
ored  to  Hollywood,  returning  to  her  boai-ding  house,  is  complimented  on 
er  fur  coat.   She  replies  that  America  was  "lousy"  with  fur  coats. 


wheat,  setting  of  garlic  and  beans,  trenching 
of  gardens. 

The  chimney  all  sooty  would  now  be  made 
clean. 

For  fear  of  mischances,  too  oftentimes  seen. 

And  Tusser's  editor  In  1812,  William  MaVor, 
who  supplied  elaborate  footnotes  to  "Five  Hun- 
dred Points  of  Good  Husbandry,"  gravely  said 
that  the  soot  was  worth  saving.  "It  Is  one  cf 
the  greatest  improvers  of  cold,  mossy  grass 
lands." 

New  England  boys  at  Exeter  or  Andover  did 
not  dread  November.  Beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  they  crossed  off  the  days  be- 
fore the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  anticipating  the 
journey  home,  the  family  greeting,  the  tradi- 
tional gorge.  In  old  days,  those  going  to  wes:- 
em  Massachusetts  stopped  at  the  Massasoit 
House  in  Springfield  for  beefsteak  and  tiie 
waffles  famous  throughout  the  land. 

Nor  in  England  have  all  the  poets  been  de- 
spondent,  moaning   in   dismal   dumps.  Nora 


M^Corm  Ju*'""**  8T0UP.  to  be  Sure,  Mr 
Sty  and  riff?*  ''"1  delightful  'sl^^l 

S,  8. 


BKO  KEITH-BOSTON 

"Secret  Service" 

A  screen  drama  acLiplpd  br  Gerrit  Ll'  ^  . 
and  Bernard  Scliubert  from  the  pla.v  of  Ihc 
same  name  by  William  (iillette:  directed  br 
J.  Walter  Riil<"ii  and  iircsentert  by  RKO 
Radio  Picturps  with  the  JollowmK  cast : 

I>ew  IS   Diimont   Richard  Dlx 

I>t.    Hciiry   Diimonl  William   Post.  Jr. 

Edith  Varncy  Shirley  Gie.v  i 

Arclsford   Gayin  Gordon 

Gen.  Grant   Fred  VVarren 

Mrs.  Varncy   ^.^^co  O  Neil 

Miss  KiltiidBe    Virnnia  Sale 

Caroline   Florence  i^Ke 

Howard  Varney   ._Harold  Kinney 

Israel   Euccne  JaiKson 

Gen.    Randolph  Frederick  Biirlon 

Lt.  Foray   ■  Carl  Gerard 

jlarlha   Gertrude  Howard 


The  manager  of  the  Embassy  Theatre,  London,  "in  view  of  the  need  for 
leaper  theatre  prices,"  announced  that  reserved  seate  at  the  Embassy  are] Hopper  was  an  illust.  ous  exception 
w  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.,  and  unreserved  seats  Is.  3d.,  all  inclusive  of  enter- 
nment  tax.   Perhaps  if  the  price  of  admission  were  reduced  in  Boston's 

^ipg  tiiefttres,  tiie  audiences  throughout  a  run  would  be  larger.^  

'  Yet  naval  l^^;^;r^ance  as  of  the  United 

States  and  England  should  be  honored  by  the 
bestowal  of  their  names  on  vessels  of  j^^  .  Ob 
jection  in  Prance  to  this  honor  P/'.'d  Politicians 
is  unreasonable,  but  who  would  object  to  Clem 
enceau,  for  a  fighting  ship  heavy  with  guns2 


WARSHIP  HONORS 


The  lYench  minister  of  marine  has  decided 
lat  "all  new  vessels  shall  bear  names  made 
jniliar  by  the  old  navy,  especially  in  the  18th 
mtury."   Politicians  will  not  in  the  future  be 
orifled.   Will  the  warships  Edgar  Quinet  and 
aldeck-Rousseau    bear    other   names?  Will 
ey  be  Psyche  (nautical  pronunciation  "sish"), 
inerva  and  Juno,  or  will  there  be  a  choice 
?tween  the  Destiny,  the  Terrible,  the  Ti-ium- 
lai.t,  the  Indomitable,  the  Glorious,  the  Mag- 
inimous.  the  Magnificent?    Will  there  be  a 
ansference  of  the  Faiitasque,  now  a  destroyer; 
the  Iris,  now  a  submarine? 
The  English  at  one  time  went  to  mythology, 
the  Bellerophon,  called  by  the  sailors  the 
ully  Ruffian."   The  Spaniards  did  not  spare 
;ology,  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  but  the  San- 
,iima  Trinidada  was  no  match  for  the  English 
■tory.   How  many  Redoubtables  and  Invinc- 
!s  have  been  sunk  by  sea  artillery  or  "gone 
ra  before  hurricanes,  with  their  bravadoes 
ad  on  their  bows?" 

[f  the  United  States  had  its  Scorpions,  its 
nets,  its  Wasps,  it  also  had  over  50  years  ago 
Ohio.  Virginia,  Carolina,  Vermont.  Herman 
rille  found  these  names  more  suited  to  his 
itry  -ran  the  vainglorious  British  names 
quero-  .  Defiance,  Thunderer,  Tremendou.s. 
Pandora  was  wrecked  on  a  reef;  the  Etna 
struck  by  lightning.  "If  ever  these  Yankees 
t  great  sea  engagements— which  Heaven 
•nd!    Melville's   "Mardi"  was  published  in 
■  how  glorious,  poetically  speaking,  to  range 
tie  whole  federated  fleej.,  and  pour  forth  a 


iroadside  from  Florida  to  Maine.  Ay,  ay,  very 
florious.  indeed!  Yet  in  that  proud  crowing  of 
iannon.  how  shall  the  shade  of  peace-loving 
)penn  be  astounded,  to  see  the  mightiest  murderer 
of  them  all,  the  great  Pennsylvania,  a  very 
,  namesake  of  his.  Truly,  the  Pennsylvania's  gun-* 
lihould  be  wooden  ones,  called  by  men-of-wa 
I  ncn.  0".nkers  " 


  V 

mand  prolonged,  even  tones  withinTHe' 
middle  register,  as  in  the  fourth  group, 
and  in  Handel's  "Rendl  L'Sereno  Al 
Cigllo,"  Mr.  Byars  showed  himself  cap- 
able of  singing  with  relaxed  ease.  Most 
delightful  in  this  respect  was  his  per- 
formance of  Roger  Quitter's  "Over  the 
Mountain,"  where  smoothness  and  deli- 
cate shading  must  be  manifest. 

The  difficulties  of  Ponchielli's  "Cielo  e 
Mar"  were  not  overcome.  Mr.  Byars 
possesses  a  voice  of  pleasing  quality,  but 
he  should  encourage  it  with  more  care 
and  guide  it  with  stricter  disciplme. 
Due  to  an  obvious  straming  in  the  Ger- 
man songs,  his  voice  lost  its  mellowness 
and  clarity  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, occasionally  breaking  in  his  low 
notes  and  acquiring  an  unpleasant 
acidity  in  the  high  ones.  When  purity 
of  tone  was  not  sacrificed  to  vain  at- 
tempts at  procuring  volume,  Mr.  Byars's 
singing  merited  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friendly  audience.  J.  H.  F. 

JOHN  McCORMACK 

John  McCormack  gave  his  first  re- 
cital of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  Irish  tenor's 
faithful  admirers  almost  filled  the  hall. 
With  the  assistance  of  Edwin  Schneid'Jr 
as  accompanist  he  sang  the  following 
songs: 

Jlinnotied  (old  German  love  son?  : 
Giiarduiri  Aneels  upeciallv  arranfreii  by  8. 
Endicolt)  (Handel):  Sentirsi  il  petto  aocen- 
(Icre  I  from  Arta,sei-5e>  'VmoO:  Memuon 
(Arlhnr  Footc)  :  Good  Niclil.  Dear  (old  L.ute 
melody,  arranged  by  Bnnlcn)  :  111  SUller 
Nacht  (rolk  sonc)  (Brahms) :  There  (Sir 
Hubert  Parry).  ,       -  ,o  . 

Irish  folk  sonirs:  The  Forlorn  Qneen  (first 
time  I  (arrang-ed  by  Huehcs) ;  The  Spanish 
I-adv  (first  time)  (adapted  and  arranged 
bv  Huches)  :  The  Meeting:  of  the  Waters 
(Jlooro)  (special  arrangrement  by  Edwin 
Srhneiricr):  Kills  My  Love,  (arranred  by 
H  i;i  r-  ■  Far  Anan  (Edwm  Schneider): 
Kitty  ODay  (first  time)  JErnest 
W'hen  Rooks  Fly  Hom»»wapd  (A^ec 


I  Alfred  Boyington,  assisting  violinist, 
played  the  following  pieces  (plus  some 
encores  given  In  response  to  applause) : 
MIciriTlto  (Porpora):  Valse  Bluette 
(Driffo-Aiicr)  ;  T-a  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin 
iDebussy-Hartmann)  :  Slavonic  Dance 
(Dvorak-Kreislcr) . 

Mr.  McCormack  was  not  in  perfect 
condition  vocally.  When  he  sang  out 
robustly  there  were  signs  of  strain,  a 
suspicion  of  huskiness.  Yet  when  he 
used  his  voice  lightly  and  lyrically  or 
trippingly— and  that,  after  all,  is  how 
one  has  always  preferred  to  hear  him 
—the  organ  had  all  its  usual  beauty.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  by  now  to  re-enu- 
merate Mr.  McCormack's  virtues  as 
singer.  It  is  his  almost  perfect  breath 
control  that  permits  him  in  ancient, 
florid  airs  or  in  suave  and  flowing  melo- 
dies, to  sustain  a  smooth  unbroken 
vocal  line,  or  in  quick,  lively,  humorous 
Irish  songs  to  enimciate  clearly  and 
cover  long  phrases  without  drawing 
breath.  It  Is  the  consummate  clarity  of 
this  enunciation  that  makes  him  the 
perfect  ballad-singer:  for  here  the  words 
are  a  little  more  important  than  the 
tune.  Yet  there  were  times  yesterday, 
as  there  have  been  on  otner  occasions, 
when  the  listener  felt  with  a  certain 
discomfort  that  the  rhythm  of  the  mu- 
sic the  shape  of  its  phrase,  were  be- 


ting distorted  to  conform  to  a  rather 
sentimental  recitation  of  the  words. 

But  despite  these  flaws  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  McCormack  gave  his 
audience  yesterday  some  rarely  pol- 
lished  singing  and  much  excellent  en-. 


Thank   God    for   a   Cinrdea  (Del 


If  William  Gillette,  retired  playwright 
and  actor,  ever  designs  to  sit  in  on  a 
tal^-ing  picture,  this  screen  adaptation 
of  -as  thrilling  civil  war  melodrama  of 
35  years  ago  is  commended  to  his  at- 
tention.   This  reviewer  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  would  find  in  it  much 
to  approve  and  to  applaud.    Also  hi 
probably  would  be  first  to  concede  that 
when  he  wrote  "Secret   Service"  he 
builded  better  than  he  knew.  Certainly 
few  plays  so  aged  could  be  reproduced 
today  and  evince  such  signs  of  virility 
or  contrive  to  exert  such  a  spell  over 
an  audience  of  today.    Messrs.  Lloyd 
md  Schubert  must  have  recognized  the 
iolidity  of  its  structure  when  they  went 
)ver  the  original  script.   Mr.  Ruben  as 
llrector  saw  with  their  eyes;  and  Ed- 
vard  Cronjager,  the  man  behind  the 
camera,  gave  his  finost  artistry  to  the 
photography.     All   that   was  needed, 
therefore,  was  care  and  discernment  m 
castmg.    These  qualities  zre  evident  in 
the  performance,  from  the  smallest  "bit" 
part  to  the  arduous  roles  of  the  three 
principal  players,  Mr.  Dix,  Miss  Grey 
and  Mr.   Gordon.     The  grand  total 
brings  "Secret  Service"  a  rating  little 
short  of  100  per  cent.  ^ 
Mr.  Gillette  created  the  role  of  Capt. 
Lewis  Dumont  of  the  Union  army's 
espionage  corps,  alias  Capt.  Thome  of 
the  Confederate  army.   He  sent  him  on 
a  dangerous  mission  to  Richmond  sev- 
eral days  before  Gen.  Grant  had  de- 
cided to  strike  that  fair  city  on  a  cer- 
tain night,  in  one  tremendous  efl'ort 
to  win  the  war.    Dumont,  an  expert 
telegrapher,  was  to  transmit  bogus  or- 
ders which  would  so  weaken  the  rebel 
defence  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  the 
Union  advance.  Dumont's  twin  brother, 
Lt.  Henry  Dumont,  was  to  enter  Libby 
prison  as  a  captive  and  thence  send 
out  important  information.  Romance, 
however,  entered  when  Lewis,  as  guest 
in  the  home  of  Gen.  Vamey  of  the 
Confederate  army,   fell  in  love  with 
Edith,  the  daughter,  and  she  with  him. 
Thus  hts  task  became  more  perilous. 
Jonas,  a  faithful  Negro  servitor  of  the 
Varneys,  is  caught  with  a  message  from 
Henry  to  Lewis,  and  hanged.  Henry, 
forced  by  Arelsford,  of  the  Confederate 
secret  service,  to  confront  Lewis  in  the 
Varney  drawing  room,  shoots  himself 
in  a  mock  struggle  with  Lewis,  and  dies. 
Lewis,  hounded  at  every  turn  by  Arels- 
ford, outwits  him  repeatedly,  sends  the 
eagerly-awaited  message,  thougii  wound- 
ed; countermands  it  when  pressed  by 
love  of  Edith,  escapes  death  by  court- 
martial,  and  is  parolled  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.    Only  in  pictorial  expansion  has 
this  plot  been  altered,  and  by  that  much 
it  gains.   The  skilfully-constructed  epi- 


I  tertainment.   He  was  at  his  best  In  his      e   c- 

Irish  jM>ne<i  for— with  the  excention  of  stirring  chmaxes.  the  con- 

|irisn  songs,  ror  y,na  tne  exception  oi  ^^^^^g^j  characters  and  artful  interludes' 
the  beautiful  old  German  Minnelied—  .Qf  comedy  and  sentiment  combine  to 
his  opening  group  of  old  airs  was  som-^  '  make  this  "Secret  Service"  a  stately 
what  mediocre  and  resulted  in  techni-   ^nd  sturdy  nicture. 


ft/ 

Mr.  Dix  is  splendid.  Always  a  manly 
actor,  he  does  precisely  what  Gillette 
did  makes  a  romantic,  attractive  fig- 
ure of  a  character  dedicated  to  acts  of 
duplicity.  Miss  Grey,  as  a  Southern 
belle,  is  beautiful  and,  moreover,  charm- 
ing and  capable  as  an  actress.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  excellent  as  the  Confederate 
agent  who  meant  well  but  was  mis- 
imderstood.  Praise  also  is  due  Clar- 
ence Muse  and  young  Eugene  Jackson 
in  Negro  roles,  Mr.  Burton  as  Gen. 
Randolph,  and  Miss  O'Neill  as  Mrs. 
Varney— W.  E.  C-. 

PARK 

"The  Dreyfus  Case" 

A  screen  drama  made  in  England,  adapted 
from  Ihe  pla.v  of  the  same  name  b.v  Herzos 
and  Rehnsch:  directed  by  F.  W.  Kraemer 
and  Milton  Rosmer:  distributed  by  Columbia 
Pictures  with  the  folowing  cast:  ; 

Capt.  Alfred  Dreylus  Cedric.  Hardwioke 

lAine  Dreylus  Thomson! 

Col.    Piquart  Charles  Carson 

Emile  Zola  George  Mernlt 

I>abori  Sam  Livesy 

Mai.    Esterhazy  Garry  Marsh 

Col.   Henry  •  Henry  C a.ine 

iMai.  Paty  du  Clam  i- ■  ■'■<"!''^?,u^'^.  Ll.^ 

riemenceau  ^°"?"},  ^''^■Elf 

Gen.    Meroier  Arthur  Hard> 

Boisdeffre  t-a.v  Souper 

Matthieu  Dreylus  „    j-  -  ,■  r^Hlti 

Pcllieux  Fisher      h  tc 

Dubois  i  •  ,U  vriih 

Bcrliilon  v,if„V  Howard 

■\(.,  ■•cuprite  Violet  Howard 

pVe^deTt'^Zola  trial  ?S'cco 

f*ai-ni,Tnac   Georpe  iUCCO 

Lam  h  ■  • . . . . . .  Nisei  Barne 

Presideni." Dreylus  court  mart^l.^^  ^^.^^^^ 


Here  is  an  extraordinarily  interestmg 
English  film,  dealing  accurately  with  a 
subject  which  has  kept  an  entire  con- 
tinent in  an  uproar  for  more  than  two 
decades.    "The    Dreyfus    Case,"  now 
showing  at  the  Park  Theatre,  is  an  his- 
torical document  of  the  greatest  value, 
something  that  demands  attention  and 
elicits  only  praise.   It  is  not  yet  possible 
to  expect  the  best  in  photography  and 
direction    from    British  productions. 
Here,  however.  Is  a  story  that  m  the 
mere  telling  is  so  dramatic,  so  tragic 
and  so  amazing  as  to  transcend  any 
plot  that  ever  emerged  from  the  most 
fertile  brain.    Alfred  Dreyfus,  the  hon- 
est unfairly  persecuted  and  finally  vin- 
dicated French  officer  whose  trial,  con- 
demnation and  subsequent  belated  ac- 
quittal are  a  matter  of  historical  rec- 
ord is  still  alive  at  the  present  time. 


A  truer  lov«r  of  his  country  there  never 
can  have  bsen,  for  after  all  this  man 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  army  to 
which  he  pledged  his  unswerving  loy- 
alty, he  volunteered  for  service  when 
the  late  war  broke  out  and  served  hon- 
orably albeit  obscurely.  To  this  picture 
he  gave  his  sanction  after  having 
worked  with  the  producers  to  make  it 
as  accurate  as  possible. 

To  some,  it  may  appear  that  the  pic- 
ture is  slow  in  developing,  but  there  is 
so  much  to  be  included  that  rapid 
movement  is  impossible.  The  film  opens 
with  the  arrest  of  Dreyfus,  French  ar- 
tillery officer  of  Jewish  parentage  and 
Alsatian  descent,   on   the   charge  of 
selling  war  department  secrets  to  the 
enemy.    On  extremely  flimsy  evidence 
and  despite  his  protests  of  Innocence, 
he  is  condemned  to  be  degraded  from 
his  rank,  stripped  of  his  insignia  and 
medals,  and  banished  to  life  imprison- 
ment at  Devil's  Island.    No  sooner  has 
he  been  sent  thither  than  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  fearful  miscarriarge  of 
Justice  has  taken    place;    that  Ma.i. 
Esterhazy,  an  officer  with  a  bad  record 
land  known  to  be  a  desperate  gambler, 
was  the  traitor.   Emile  Zola,  at  the 
[pleadings  of  Dreyfus's  wife  and  brother 
!  and  the  prompting  of  his  own  convic- 
itions,    writes    his    famous  editorial, 
"J'Accuse,"  in  which  he  attacks  with 
righteous  wrath  the  findings  of  the  mil- 
itary court.   Esterhazy  is  tried,  a  mock- 
erv  of  a  trial,  and  acquitted.    Zola  is 
ptit  on  trial  and  found  guilty  of  defa- 
mation.   Maj.  Piquart.   who    had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  authorities 
by  protesting  Dreyfus's  sentence,  is  im- 
prisoned.   Still  the  demand  for  further 
investigation  grows,  and  Georges  Cle- 
menceau  appeals  eloquently  for  Drey- 
fus's vindication. 

Finally,  the  confession  of  Maj.  Henry 
lhat  the  letter  which  had  been  used 
-.s  final  proof  of  Dreyfus's  guilt,  was 

forgery,  and  his  subsequent  suicide,  i 
orce  the  authorities  to  release  Piquart 
'  nd  to  bring  Dreyfus  back  to  France. 
::estored  to  his  rank,  he  is  retried  and  | 
incredible  though  it  seems,  is  found 
guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances" 
—there  are    no    extenuating  circum- 
stances   In    high    treason — and  con- 
demned to  10  years  in  prison.    At  iast, 
to  save  his  life  he  petitions  for  par- 
don, and  seven  years  later  is  restored 
finally  to  the  privileges  taken  from  him 
many  years  before,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  decorated  with  the  legion 
ot  honor.    If  in  technical  details  the 
production  falLs  short  in  acting  and  in 
drama  it  does  not.    Cedric  Hardwicke, 
,'imade  up  to  look  like  Dreyfus  himself, 
I  gives  a  simple,  utterly  honest,  heart- 
■Jlj*   t leaking  performance.  Equally  good  are 


the  Zola  of  George  Merritt,  the  Piquart 
of  Charles  Carson,  the  Olemenceau  of 
George  Skillan  and  the  Lucie  Dreyfus 
of  Beatrix  Thomson.  E.  L.  H. 

OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 
"'The  Yellow  Ticket" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  from  the.  n'a^e 
rlay  of  the  same  name  by  Michael  Morton 
directed  by  Raoul  Walsh  and  presented  by 

Lionel  Barrymore,  having  renounced 
studio  directorships  and  their  weighty 
responsibilities,  celebrates  his  emancipa- 
tion by  a  gorgeous  acting  spree  in  "The 
Yellow    Ticket."   It    is  unadulterated 
melodrama,  and  Mr.  Barrymore  knows  1 
it  Not  that  he  clowns  or  burlesques  his 
role  as  head  of  the  Russian  secret  po- 
lice in  Czarist  times;  but  he  does  revel 
in  the  opportunities  to  leer,  to  whisper 
sinister    taunts    and    threats    against  i 
beautiful  Elissa  Landi,  as  the  Russian-  ^ 
Jewish  girl  who  liy  acceptance  as  a  i 
passport  of  a  yellow  ticket  when  she  j 
'  would  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  to  see 
her  dying  father,  acknowledges  herself 
as  one  of  that  ever-existent  body  of  i 
women  known  as  abandoned.  It  is  a 
cruel  jest  this,  which  the  Baron  Andrey 
plays  on  her.  She  is  subjected  to  many 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  pnvates 
captains  and  generals;  but  in  the  end 
the  joke  is  on  the  baron,  for  Marya 
shoots  him,  escapes  with  her  English 
lover  a  roving  journalist,  and  presum- 
ably enjovs  in  after  years  the  happi- 
ness which  hitherto  had  evaded  her. 

"The  Yellow  Ticket"  has  had  quite  a 
career.  Originally  produced  as  a  stage 
play  in  1914,  with  Florence  Reed  as 
Marya,  John  Barrymore  as  Julian 
Rolph,  the  journalist,  and  the  late  John 
Mason  as  the  cruel  baron,  it  later  be-, 
came  a  Pathe  silent  picture,  with  Mil- 
ton SUls  and  Fanny  Ward  in  the  two 
big  roles.  A  Russian  version  also  has 
been  shown  under  Sovkino  atispices, 
with  a  peasant  woman  separated  from 
her  husband  the  victim  of  the  stigma 
of  the  yellow  ticket. 

Our  present  concern  is  with  this  t  ox- 
Walsh  adaptation.  The  story  is  well 
told  with  a  series  of  situations  fraught 
with  what  playgoers  like  to  consider  as 
suspense.   If   the   climaxes   are  tele- 
graphed ahead,  that  fact  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  competence  of  the  players 
to  make  those  climaxes  effective.  One 
senses,  for  instance,  that  at  the  right 
moment  Marya,  goaded  beyond  endur- 
ance, striving  to  save  herself  for  her 
wholesome  English  lover  and  to  save 
him  from  the  wrath  of  the  secret  po-j 
lice  because  of  his  printed  exposures  of 
their  barbarous  practices,  will  assassin- 
ate the  lecherous  baron.  With  his  pass- 
ing and  the  opportune  announcement 
of  the  start  of  the  world  war,  the  way 
is  open  for  her  safe  flight,  by  au-plane, 
I  across  the  border.  The  settings  are  mas- 
I  slve  and  rich,  and  the  strring  scenes  as 


Viennese  romance  evidently  intended  to 
permeate  the  early  sequences. 

John  Merrick,  an  American  aviator 
attached  to  the  American  embassy  at 
Vienna,  falls  in  love  with  Countess 
Vilma  Walden.  The  coming  of  the  war 
separates  the  lovers;  John  goes  back  to 
Paris  and  is  later  transferred  to  the 
Italian  front,  where  he  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  bring  down  the  plane  bear- 
ing Vilma's  twin  brother,  Carl  Walden. 
Distraught  at  the  boy's  death,  John 
steals  a  plane  and  flies  to  Vienna  to 
explain  to  Vilma  his  innocence;  the 
plane  Carl  had  flown  on  the  fatal  day 
was  one  belonging  to  a  skilled  German 
flyer,  Capt.  Wolke.  Vilma  disbelieves 
his  story  and  John  returns  to  the 
American  lines  to  be  met  with  a  court- 
martial  for  having  deserted  his  unit. 
Imprisoned  for  the  duration  of  war,  he 
finally  rejoins  Vilma  and  is  forgiven. 

'"'larles  Parrell  does  what  he  can 
v/ith  the  unlikely  role  of  John  Merrick 
but  his  high-pitched,  squeaky  voice 
gives  him  away  at  every  turn  and  ren- 
ders his  most  sincere  speeches  inaffec- 
tive.  Madge  Evans,  beautiful  and  sul- 
len, is  too  American  in  voice  and  matter 
to  be  a  convincing  Austrian  countess. 
Hardie  Albright,  likable  and  straight- 
forward, is  an  attractive  Carl.  The  best 
acting,  curiously  enough,  is  contributed 
by  the  very  English  Paul  Cavartagh  in 
the  role  of  Wolke.  Sharp  and  dramatic 
of  speech,  military  in  bearing,  he  is 
consistently  effective. 

The  companion  film  is  "The  Bar- 
gain," taken  from  Philip  Barry's  play, 
"You  and  I."  A  business  man  tries  to 
give  up  his  work  and  retura  to  art,  the 
profession  he  always  desired,  but  the 
plans  of  his  son  and  his  inability  to 
recapture  his  youthful  talent  make  his 
dream  impossible,  hewis  Stone  and 
Doris  Kenyon  have  the  leading  roles, 
and  are  supported  by  Charles  Butter- 
worth,  Evalyn  Knapp  and  Una  Merkle. 

E.  L.  H. 


to  none  otlier  than  his  colonel.  Here 
is  a  sinister  portrait  done  in  savage 
miniature. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Ceeley,  both 
vocalists  of  virile  twpe,  take  turns  in 
leading  a  full-stage  male  chorus  in  such 
resounding  battle  songs  as  "We're  On 
Our  Way  to  Hell,"  "All's  Pair  in  Love 
and  War"  and  "Light  Up. '  The  first 
belongs  to  Mr.  Robertson,  tlie  other  two 
to  Mr.  Ceeley,  who  adds  to  his  vocal 
heartiness  an  eloquence  of  gestures  in- 
dicative that  his  whole  heart  is  in  his 
portrayal  and  song.  Miss  Christians,  a 
tall  and  stately  blonde  of  mobile  fea- 
tures and  a  singing  actress  of  more 
than  every-day  ability,  makes  her  stage 
debut  something  worthy  of  more  than 
perfunctory  praise.  She  became  better 
and  better  as  the  performance  pro- 
gressed. Her  duets,  with  Mr.  Robertson 
in  "Leave  It  to  Love"  and  "For  You," 
and  with  Mr.  Ceeley  in  "To  the  Victor 
Belongs  the  Spoils"  and  "Finery"  were 
ar*ong  the  melodic  gems  of  the  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Hirst  conducted.  He  allowed 
his  male  choristers  to  sing  out  lustily 
last  evening.  During  the  polishing  period 
to  which  any  new  musical  play  is  sub- 
jected he  doubtless  will  insist  on  that 
shading  and  variation  of  volume  which 
should  make  these  stirring  numbers 
even  more  effective.  Nor  should  the 
feminine  contingent  be  overlooked.  The 
yoimg  women  were  very  attractive  in 
rich  r.nd  colorful  costumes,  and  they 
sang  well  when  given  opportunity. 
— —         -  W.  E.  G- 


SHUBERT 
"Marching  By" 

"Marchins 


originally  called  "Arms 

\.,  —  -  - 
m  the  German 
_  rk  and  Harry 

Nvitr'iyriCF  by  "Mr.   Smith.  Ma.ck 


the  Russian  military  forces  suddenly] 
mobilize  are  admirably  presented.  ■ 

Miss  Landi  here  has  ample  scope  for 
disDlav  of  emotional  qualities  kept  un- 
der cover  tUl  now.  It  is  a  part  which 
raight  easily  be  vulgarized,  but  she  gives- 
it  dignity  and  pathos  instead.  Mr.  Olivier, 
the  original  Capt.  Stanhope  of  Jcur- 
nev's  End"  in  London,  has  a  very  hke- 
abie  .screen  presence,  speaks  with  praise- 
worthy clearness.  The  screen  needs  such 
actors.  Mr.  Barrymore,  as  has  been  in- 
timated, has  a  field  day  as  the  suavely 
villainous  baron.  There  is  an.a-ccom- 
panying  musical  score,  to  which  few 
pay  attention.  Those  who  do  find  it  less 
of  an  annoyance  than  usual. 

Vt.  E.  Li. 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Heartbreak" 

An  all  talkinr  screen  drama  adapted  by 
William  Conselman  from  ?l*;kVr  ^^'j 

Ivn  Hushes:  directed  by  Altred  werKer  <i"u 
presented  by  Fox  ^Uh  the  loUowinj  cast: 
T«hr,  derrick   Charles  Farrell 

Jerry  Somers   rKide  KinI 

Count  Walden  xAhi,  St  Polls 

U.  S.  Ambassador   John  -^""^ 

Charles    Farrell,    harking    back  to 
"Body  and  Soul,"  takes  to  the  air  once 
more  In  "Heartbreak,"  feature  attraction 
at  the  Fenway  and  Modern  Theatres. 
It  was  not  a  wise  reminiscence,  for  by 
this  time  there  have  been  so  many  war 
pictures  that  it  takes  an  unustially  in- 
teresting plot  and  exceptional  acting 
to    make    one    worthy    of  attention. 
••Heartbreak,"  unfortunately,  is  not  in 
the  exceptional  category;  neither  the, 
tory  nor  the  players  are  anj-thmg  to  | 
remember.    In  particular,  the  plot  has 
been  told  so  many  times  that  it  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  start,  and  unfortunately 
there  are  so  many  gaps  m  the  con- 
tinuity and  so  blatant  a  striving  to 
bring  about  the  tragedy  that  occurs  half 
way  through  the  film  that  there  is  no 
suspense  whatever.    The  dia  ogue  faiU 
to  sugfrest  the  atmosnherp  of  nostalgic 


«Jfe'^^s^^^hmss; 

Vp«  ic  Theatre.  Brooklyn.  Noy.  2.  ana  pre 
sented  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  last  evening. 

liVi^nz^aiv         :  Guy  Robertson 

jiun^^e^fAn^iS'^.onHatfeld^^Mady^ChnM^^^^ 

jisa    ...   ..■   •■■   Victor  Casmore 

Anton    Androssy   sollv  Ward 

Elias  Butterman  Vthel  Norris 

K»"-  ■  •  .Frank  W 

KaHoa'   Donald  Burr 

S»f ha.   Kai  loll  •    j^„„j„.,,  ceeley 

..^lorenz  Ames 

Ma,"  S   .::     .  .  .  .  Arthur  Geary 

Discounting  a  "first  night"  enthusi- 
asm, considering  it  calmly  as  an  im- 
ported work  of  which  happily  the  score 
has  not  been  disturbed,  "Marching  By 
looks  like  one  of  the  sturdiest  and 
soundest  of  musical  plays  produced  in 
this  country  in  several  seasons,  lis 
melodias  are  roundly   miUtant  witn 
marching  and   drinking  songs  for  a 
splendid  male  chours  m  the  ascendant. 
Its  stoi-y,  dramatically  unfolded,  nar- 
rates the  adventures  of  the  beautiful 
Countess  Von  Hatfield  of  Austria,  who, 
to  be  near  her  lover,  Lt.  Franz  Ahnasy, 
quits  her  chateau  near  Lemberg  when 
war  is  declared  in  August    1914.  and 
follows  him  to  the  Imperial,  a  hostelry 
adjacent  to  the  firing  lines  and  occu- 
pied first  by  Austrian  and  later  .by  Rus- 
sian troops.    After  secreting  wounded 
Franz  in  a  closet,  he  finds  herself  occu- 
pied in  efforts  to  fend  off  the  amorous 
advances  of  Col.  Petroff  of  the  Russian 
forces.    When  Tarnoff,  a  Russian  spy, 
arrives  with  important  papers  showmg 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  Pi-anz,  as  a  waiter,  plies  him 
with  wine  and  steals  the  papers;  but  it 
is  Petroff  who,  mistaking  them  for  some 
of  Anna's  old  love  letters,  tosses  them 
into  the  open  fire.    In  the  end.  PYanz 
defrauds  the  firing  line  by  a  desperate 
ruse,  the  Austrians  re-enter  the  town, 
'  and  the  lovers  are  united  after  a  fairly 
busy  and  exciting  day  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  brief  prologue,  set  m  halt 
stage,  which  at  once  gives  way  to  the 
lobby  and  lounge  of  the  Hotel  Imperial 
where  all  the  rest  of  the  action  takes 
places.  The  principal  characters  gradu- 
ally take  shape,  the  tale  develops  spirit- 
edlv    with  many  comic  interludes  m 
which  Mr.  Ward,  as  an  Austrian  mas- 
querading as  a  Russian  innkeeper,  plies 
his  jests  with  all  the  unction  and  fer- 
vor and  sputtery  dialect  of  his  model, 
the  late  Sam  Bernard.    Smce  there 
should  be  a  bit  of  dancing  m  any  well- 
ordered  musical  piece,  damty  Ethel  Nor- 
ris,  as  a  persistent  bride-elect  who  will 
not  be  denied   her   conjugal  rights, 
capers  valiantly  in  long  tight  skirts  or 
burdened  with  an  army  coat  sizes  too 
big  for  her  petite  person.    There  is,  at 
one  point  late  in  the  performance,  a 
'  fine  bit  of  acting  by  Florenz  Ames  as 
♦he  tired,  irritable  sov  wh"  ""H  report 


FINE  ARTS 
"Le  Mystere  de  la  Chambre  Jaune" 

i  Vrench  screen  drama  based  on  a  story 
^bf>SS^^  W^o  ^X^- 

^X^".:::V:. .  Maxim^Des,ardii,s 

A  somewhat  confusing  but  frequently 
interesting  French  dialogue  film,  "Le 
Mystere  de  la  Chambre  Jaune,"  opened 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Fine  Ai-ts 
Theatre.   Although  a  partial  synopsis  is 
provided  by  the  management,  a  knowl- 
edge of  French  is  vital  to  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  story.    Gaston  Leroux, 
master  of  detective  fiction,  is  credited 
with  having  written  the  story  on  which 
the  film  is  based,  a  fair  indication  that 
the  plot  will  not  be  boring.    The  pho-  [ 
tography    is    frequently    good,  even, 
though  the  action  is  at  times  repeti-j 
tious,  and  the  players,  particularly  anj 
m.an    named  Roland!, 

are 


Iffor't^e  mi^r^rrsatis-P 
factory.  Where  the  production  reallyL 
falls  down  and  falls  down  in  a  maii-i, 
ner  that  native  films  have  taught  us  is 
unnecessary,  is  in  the  number  of  un-j 
explained  events  and  the  curious  be-, 
haviour  of  certain  of  the  characters.] 
In  the  case  of  a  mystery  story,  the  au- 
dience should  be  privileged  in  the  end 
at  least,  to  understand  all  whys  and 
wherefores.  .  . 

On  the  night  of  her  engagement  to 
Robert  Darzac.  Mile.  Stangerson  is 
found  badly  injured  in  her  room,  the 
"chambre  jaune"  of  the  title.  Door  and 
window  are  bolted  from  the  inside,  leav- 
ing no  apparent  avenue  of  escape  for 
the  man  who  assaulted  her.  Larson, 
the  super-detective  called  in  to  solve 
the  case,  suspects  Darzac,  because,  on 
the  l^etrothal  night,  Mile.  Stangerson 
suddenly  refused  to  marry  him  and 
would  give  no  reason.  Accordingly. 
Darzac  is  arrested  and  put  on  trial, 
not  only  for  assaulting  his  fiancee  but 
also  for  having  killed  a  garde  cham- 
netre  found  dead  with  Darzac 's  knife  m 
his  heart.  All  the  evidence  seems 
against  him  until  an  enterprising  re- 
porter, Joseph  Rouletabille,  who  has 
forced  himself  into  the  Stangerson 
house  and  remained  there  oyer  night,  is 
able  to  reveal  some  surprising  facts. 
Mile  Stangerson  had  been  previously 
married  to  a  criminal  named  Balmeyer. 
It  was  kept  a  secret  and  she  had  heard 
later  that  he  was  dead.  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  marry  Darzac.  Balmeyer 
turned  up  again  and  it  was  during  a 
nightmare  about  him  that  she  had  fall- 
en and  hurt  herself.  The  denouement 
comes  at  Darzac's  trial  when  the  iden- 
tity of  the  disguised  Balmeyer  becomes 
known  an  Rouletabille  clears  the  way 
for  Mile.  SUngerson  to  marry  the  man 
she  loves.  ^  . 

The  scenes  in  and  around  the  Stan- 
gerson house  are  well  contrived  and 
have  an  eerie,  forbidding  atmosphere. 
Use  is  made  of  the  yowlmg  of  a  cat. 
poisoned  wine  and  masks  before  the 
mvstery  is  settled.  The  Rouletabille  ol 
Roland  Toutain  is  a  believable,  amusme 
and  intelligent  person,  likal>ie  and 
forceful  at  the  same  time.  Majome 
Desjardins  Is  good  enough  as  Prof. 
Stangerson  and  Marcel  Vibert  is  pretty 
stegy  as  Larazan.  E.  L.  H. 
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noL  ^'i  n.  yet  It  was  too  inu  ii;-o  and 
prodlRldu..  In  Its  travnll  to  be  cibniLssed 
as  niiyllDcrity.  It.s  fragnicnt.s  of  de- 
moniac Irony,  of  clumsy,  bucolic  jollity, 


nrst  performed  at  a  Colonne  con 
Paris,  In  1911.  There  have  been  thc  .u 
performances  —  Mmes.  Trouhanowa. 
Karsavlna,  Rubinstein  In  turn  taklrv? 


orchestra  and  conductor. 


S.  S. 


A  NOTE  ON  STATUES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
S  atucs  in  London  and  Pari#  are  not  enjoy- 
ifC  themselves.  In  the  former  city,  which  is 
lied  with  them,  some  of  them  atrocious— 
until  made  fun  of  them  years  ago— there  is 
alk  (if  demolition.  Some  of  llie  Victorian  ma.'s- 
erpii  (cs  of  ornate  ugliness  are  to  be  thrown  out 
f  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  supposed  to 
e  a  perpetual  sanctuary.  The  great  Pitt  mutt 
o  and  Britannia,  who  sits  while  he  admires  'irr, 
iiust  go  with  him.  Lions  will  no  longer  weep 
ver  Wolfe;  Charles  James  Fox  will  not  con- 
inur  to  die  in  the  arms  of  fat,  gigantic  fe- 
(lales. 

In  Paris  statues  are  in  the  way  of  traffi::; 

ven  though  there  are  few  horses  to  be  fright- 

ned,   there  are  too  many  effigies  in  stone, 

iron.  o  and  marble.  There  are  statues  that  have 

leen  moved  about  and  are  still  anxious,  no: 

ure  of  a  final  resting  place.    Sardou,  for  ex- 

mple.  first  enjo.ved  the  sights  in  the  Place  de 

a  Madeleine.    Last  year  he  disappeared.  Hs 

vill  now  breathe  purer  air  in  a  suburb,  and 

igain  there  will  be  eulogistic  speeches.  Statue.s 

hat  adorned  the  court  of  honor  of  Versailles 

lave  b.  6n  put  out.  They  "interfered  with  archi- 

cctural  harmor-";  but  Richelieu  will  find  a 
imc  in  the  academy  he  foimded.   He  will  uii-   Coq  D'Or"  (Rimsky-Koraakov),  Thema 
-ubtpdly  wonder  why  some  of  the  inmates  varie    (Saint-Saens),    Pourquoi  from. 


HELEN  B*<SCHEC~  ^         .    .  o  ,         r,,u    u  „  .  . 

  „  .o..  Helen  Hcnschel,  sJprano,  gave  a  re-  ^he  part  of  Salome  The  ballet  Is  now 

of  hi-h  and  serene  beauty.  Its  powerful  cjial  In  Jordan  hall  last  night,  playing  '[1.  ^he„''''!?«'"'°J'j'  .f?!?^,^' 
and  individual  orchestration,  could  not  ' lier  own  accompanfccnt.s.     Her  P^o-  When  Dr.  Muck  brought  out  the  su^^ 
fail,  however    to  Impress  those  who  g'^m  was  as  follows:    Drr  Musensohn  November,  1913.  the  Boston  Symphony 
■    -  -  —  -  (Schubert)- 


Iward  the  symphony.    Tlie  perform- 
ance was  of  very  high  quality. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl,"  Wagner's 
charming  tribute  to  his  wife  and  his 

pathetic  testament  of  faith  In  his  Infant, ,,  ,         ,,      ,  „  , 

-son's  high  destiny,  flowed  gently  and!  ^^''"".c  :  Jordl"  d'amour  (an.  Keel); 
.soothingly,   shedding   gratefully— If  a!  J^iLfilL'^i  )??.V,'?".'^''i!T*^^^ 


Der  Nussbauni,  Volkslud-  orchestra  was  assisted  by  members  of 


Echen  (Schumann);  Von  ewigcr  Llcbe  the  Mu.slcal  Art  Club  for  the  voice  parts. 
(Brahms),      Stacndcheii       (Straus.sK     Mr.  Busch,  who  will  pliy  the  concerto 
French  folk  songs— Paris  est  au  Rol  by  Brahms,  was  born  at  Sltgen,  Wcst- 
(arr.    Wcckcrlin),   Les   niatlnes    (arr.  phalla,  In  1891.   He  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  as  a  violinist;  also  as  a 
composer  and  teacher. 
The  "Carnaval  Scene"  by  Plck-Man- 

 ^    (Schu-  glagalll.  Is  from  that  composer's  "Casa- 

uiann);  Waldeiiisamkeit  (Max  Reger);  nova  In  Venice."   Casanova,  that  cn- 


 B'j.   shedding   gratefully — »,  „      ,,  „  „ 

tittle  repetitlou;sly-lts  mood  of  tender  Canadian,  arr.  Somervllle);  Der  Bin 
reminiscence  and  hope.    The  "Tann-  (Sc^Vi^f "  =   ^-^"^^  i^^  ^. 

haouser"  overture  m(>st  offectlvelv  ner-  '""""^ I  Waldeinsamkeit  (Max  Reger),  i.i  .c.iv.^.  .... 

mfd  b^UKht  th?^^^                               verlassene    Maegdeleln,    Er    Ist's  tertainlng  gambler,  swindler,  formidable 

ar^?d  VthStic   anX^P                             Clear  and  Cool,  The  Lamb,  amorl-st,  spy,  literary  man,  had  .so  many 

amia  encnusiastic   applause  lor   ooin  -r, /rjo^™^  «or,<:,.hoi ,  •  tHo  Mr^rn.  aHvpntnrp^  in  v«>n  pp  that-,  there  is  mun 


:yW  II  1^ 

LIL\  TONS  , 
Lily  Pons,  coloratura  ^OP-^^""  J'^' 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  who  fiist 
vLsited  Boston  a  year  ago,  gave  a  reclta^ 
alt  evening       Symphony  1^1^  Her 

''[n^^r  pSr' dCour  fSini),  Lo 
X^he'"^nUe.Lark^(Bisho^^^^^ 


Triolet  (George  Henschel);  The  Morn-  adventures  In  Venice  that  there  is  mucn 
in>-  Dew,  But  Black  is  the  Color  of  My  material  for  librettist  and  dramati.^' 
I  True  Love's  Hair,  The  Wraggle-taggle     The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  u' ::t_ 
•uyp.^ics    (English  folk  songs  arr.  by  ^r/sk.  The  program  of  the  first  concurs 
Cecil  Sharp).  n  New  "bTork,  Nov.  19,  will  comprise 

Miss  Henschel  is.  of  course,  a  daugh-  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  9.  two  Noc- 
ter  of  Sir  George  Henschel,  first  con-  tumes  by  Debussy,  Ravel's  "Daphnis 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or-  chloe"  Suite  No.  2.  Saturday's  pro- 
chestra.  Her  concert  showed  her  amply  gram.  Nov.  21 :  Handel's  Concerto 
endowed  with  the  musicianship,  the  prosso.  No.  12.  Morris's  Piano  Concerto 
lively  intelligence,  and  the  interpreta-  Tj^jr.  Morris,  pianist),  and  Strauss's 
tiva  skill  that  were  to  be  expected  in  'Heldenleben " 

view  of  that  fact.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  |  '   

whether  it  were  truer  to  cnn.<:iripT-  i^ar  \ 


'ou«n  of  Night  from  "The  Magic 
te^'TMo^rt),  Aria  from  "^^^^^l^ 
 .vpvriiK  Alia  from  l'}'- 


Here 
the 

^^^'rr's^m^'-u-  Poco  fa 

"^^^  a^  fv^^n  "T,,e  C.ar's^Bride^ 

•'I.,a  Re'.c  rt  n' 


ere  chosen  to  be  "Immortals." 

Tliere  are  many  statues  in  American  cities 
or  which  it  is  high  time  for  disappearing.  Some 
.it,  some  stand,  some  are  on  horseback,  some 
iport  the  toga,  some  are  uncomfortable  in  trons- 
•rs  and  the  statesman's  frock  coat.   Mothers  in 
Boston  keep  easily  scared  children  away  from— 
t  is  better  not  to  name  this  or  that  statue. 
It  is  true  that  those  standing  answer  Abra- 
un  Lincoln's  definition  of  an  ideal  statue,  for 
aeir  legs  reach  to  the  ground.    The  men  thus 
wpo.sed  to  birds  and  the  elements  are  not  all 
'•orUiy  of  the  honor.   Thomas  Corwin  once  said 
-)  his  son:  "Statues,  my  boy,  are  erected  to 
>lemn  asses."    And  there  are  statues  that  are 
idly  in  need  of  soap  and  water.    Even  ti  e 
)ds,  goddesses,  muses  and  dissolute  fauns  in 
vmphony  hall  would  be  more  impressive  or 
\yer  if  a  scrubbing  woman  were  hoisted  up  to 
lem 

Sometimes  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  has 
litigating  circumstances.  A  life-size  seated 
gure  of  Thomas  Hardy,  placed  on  the  most 
commanding  site  that  Dorchester — the  Caster- 
bridge  of  the  poems  and  novels — could  provide, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  address  by  Sir 
James  Barrie,  who  unveiled  the  statue. 

"In  one  way,"  he  told  Hardy's  lovers,  "this 
statue  must  be  a  failure.  If  it  is  the  living 
image  of  him  whom  it  portrays,  you  will  find 
w-hen  the  sheet  is  removed  that  there  is  no 
statue  there.  It  will  have  done  what  Mr.  Hardy 
would  have  done  if  he  had  heard  that  there 
was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  do  him  honor, 
slipped  quietly  away." 

Do  not  some  of  the  great,  revisiting  earth 
and  looking  at  the  counterfeit  presentment  ex- 
posed to  admiiers  and  the  indifferent,  exclaii.-i 
dolefully:  "Not  a  bit  like  me"?  The  most  life-- 
likc  statue  known  to  the  world  was  that  of  the 
commander  who  accepted  Don  Giovannis  invi- 
tation to  supper.  When  the  commander  en- 
tered the  banquet  hall,  Leporello  and  the  rake- 
helly Don  "recognized  him  at  once. 


Lakme"  (Delibes),  Aria  "ParysatSs" 
(Saint-Saens) ,  air  from  "La  Perle  du 
Bresll"  Charmant  oiseau  (David) .  Gius- 
eppe Bamboschek  was  the  very  eflHcient 
accompanist.  There  was  (remarkable 
but  highly  gratifying  Innovation!)  no 
flutist. 

Miss  Pons  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  at  least  one  other  of  the  Metro- 
politan's comparatively  recent  acquisi- 
tions. The  opinions  of  the  critics  who 
reviewed  her  debut  discounted  but  did 
not  quite  so  scrimoniously  contradict 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  publicity  writers; 
and  the  very  genuine  popularity  Miss 
Pons  thereupon  built  for  herself  has 
shown  no  sign  of  waning.  Last  night's 
audience  filled  the  haU.  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  platform  itself; 
many  who  had  been  imable  to  obtain 
seats  were  content  to  stand. 

This  concert  renewed  the  impression 
that  this  singer's  success  is  to  be 
ascribed  at  least  as  much  to  her  Intelli- 
gence and  to  her  very  tangible  personal 
charm  as  to  the  quality  of  her  vocal 
equipment  and  technique.  Here  is.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  far  from  exceptional 
voice.  It  is  neither  as  smooth  in  can- 
tabile  nor  as  brilliant  in  colorature  as 
it  might  be.  It  has  at  times,  before 
she  has  thoroughly  warmed  to  her  work, 
.so  pronounced  a  vibrato  as  to  recall 
Charles  Lamb's  "Gentle  Giantess"— the 
Widow  Blacket  of  Oxford.  ("The  shake, 
which  most  fine  singers  reserve  for  the 
close  or  cadence,  by  some  unaccountable 
flexibility  or  tremulousness  of  pipe,  she 
carrieth  quite  through  a  compositioji ; 
sn  that  her  tipic 


!    Sidney  Sukoenig  will  play  the  piano 
as  a  singer  playing  her  ojf"  accompani-  ^  in  Jordan 

ments  or  as  a  pianist  who  also  sings,  ^ 
Her  accompaniments  had  not  merelyhall  tonight:  Music  by  J.  S.  Bach,  Scar- 
the  merit  of  being  in  more  immediate  latti,  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  6th  Prussian  So- 
and  livng  contact  with  the  voice  tharjjg^^     ^    j     arranged   by  Sukoenig; 
when    the   functions    of    singer    anc       '        .  ,.,„  ,j  ,  •  „  c, 
pianist  are  divided;  they  are  often  de^  Beethoven's  "Waldstein"  Soiiata;  plecis 


lightful  in  themselves  as  richly  or  dell 
cately  expressive  piano-playing,  not  s 
huthlessly  subordinated  to  the  voce 
part  as  to  conceal  their  own  individual 
ty  and  interest,  nor  so  self-assertive  a 
to  obtrude  distractingly  on  the  singer^ 
share.  To  achieve  so  admirable  a  bal 
ance  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserv 
such  vitality  and  indivduality  in  th 
parts  is  a  remarkable  feat. 

By  her  two  percussive  and  staccat 
style  in  Schubert's  lively  "Der  Musen 
sohn,"  Miss  Henschel  did  not  prepai 
her  larg^  audience  for  the  fine  singin 
that  was  to  follow.   But  her  delicatel 


by  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Respighi, 
Ravel,  Strauss-Gieseking.  Llszt-Busoni 
and  Chopin.  He  was  torn  In  New  York, 
where  he  was  first  taught  by  his  father, 
the  cantor  <f  the  Park  Avenue  Syna- 
gogue. When  he  was  9  years  old  he  was 
soprano  soloist  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company's  boy  chorus.  In  Europe 
he  studied  the  piano  with  Phlllipp, 
d'Alber,  Edwin  Fischer  (the  celebrated  • 
virtuoso  and  teacher  at  Berlin),  and  he 
also  studied  composition  with  Nadla 
Boulanger  and  Paul  Hindemith.  On  Jan. 
15.  1930.  he  made  his  first  public  ap- 


nuanced  and  expressive  "Nussbaum,!  pear^ce  playing  Schumann's  concerto 
with  its  murmuring  accompaniment  with  the  Berlin  Symphony  orchestra, 
was  of  a  beauty  that  compensated  gen;  HLs  recitals  in'Leipsic,  Dresden.  Vienna, 
erously  for  the  misjudged  vigor  of  it)  Budapest.  London  and  New  York  have 

predecessor.    In  her  performance  o;  been  highly  praised.    „  - 

Brahm's    great    song,    "Von  ewigei 


Liebe,"  Miss  Henschel  carefully  estab- 
lished the  mood  and  the  moment  and 
strongly  dramatized  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  swain  (the  singer  made  him 
somewhat  truculent)  and  the  quietly 
confident  maiden;  some  listeners  may 
have  preferred  a  less  radical  change  in 
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SIDNEY  SUKOENIG 

I  Sidney  Sukoenig,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  The 
following  was  his  program:  Bach,  Pas- 


MONDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  gave 
last  night  the  first  of  this  season's  series 
of  Monday  evening  concerts.  An  In- 
terested audience  filled  Symphony  hall 
to  hear  Mahler's  ninth  symphony — to 
^liich  in  a  recent  Friday  and  Satur- 
day program  Dr.  Koussevitzky  had 
given  its  first  American  performance. 
Wagner's  "Siegfried  Idyl"  and  his 
overture  to  "Tannhaeuser"  rounded  out 
ihe  program. 

One  may  suspect  that  the  applause 
which  followed  the  performance  of  the 
s>  mphony  was  a  reward  for  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  orchestra  and  its  con- 
ductor rather  more  than  an  indication 
of  pleasure  derived  from  the  work  per- 
formed. For  this  is  not  as  a  whole  in- 
gratiating music,  despite  the  moments 
cif  high  beauty  that  shine  here  and 
here  amid  its  tortured  and  forbidding 
progress.  Its  curiously  fragmentary 
tiiematic  material,  the  sense  of  dry, 
morose,  and  painfully  laborious  absorp- 
tion that  underlies  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  developed,  the  harsh  counterpoints, 
pungent,  acidulous  orchestration,  arouse 
fascinated  interest  but  hardly  unmitl-  , 
gated  delight.  A  strange  iTiistrated : 
talent  emerges  from  this  sccie ;  it  was  i 


tempo  between  the  sections  allotted  to  sacaglla  and  Fugue.  O  minor;  Scarlatti 

Sonata  in  D,  gavotte;  C.  P.  E.  Bacli- 
Sukoenig.  Sixth  Prussian  Sonata  (first 
performance);  Beethoven,  Sonata  op. 
53;    Stravinsky,    Hymne;  Hindemith, 


the  two  speakers-,  but  the  eflect  was 
vividly  dramatic,  the  characterization 
strong.  With  a  charming  lightness  of 
voice  rising  to  ultimate  rapture,  to  the 
delicately  glamorous  background  of  her 
beautifully  played  accompaniment,  she 
sang  Strauss's  "Staendchen."  Here  as 
at  all  times  during  the  evenmg  her 
enunciation  was  consummately  clear 
and  full  ofmeaning. 

She  was  perhaps  even  more  success- 
ful in  finding  the  style  and  mood  ap- 
propriate to  the  delightful  folk  songs 
of  her  French  group,  with  their  essen- 
tial resilent  vitality,  their  sentiment 
obliquely  suggestad  rather  than  lavishly 
spilled,  their  swinging  refrains.  There 
was  in  her  singing  of  these  songs  a 
.  gallant  clarity  of  tone  and  just  empha- 
kesps  double  sis  ©f  word,  with  a  lilting  graze  of 


otion,   like   the  earth — ^running   tlie  phrasing,  that  delighted  her  hearers. 


primary  circuit  of  the  tune,  and  •  still 
revolving  upon  its  own  axis").   Yet  the 


iTanzstueck,  op.  19,  No.  5;  Respighi,  Not- 
turno;  Ravel,  Jeux  d'eau;  Strauss-Gies- 
eking, Staendchen;  Liszl-Busonl,  Paga- 
nlnl,  Etude  E  flat;  Chopin,  Polonaise.  A 
flat  major.  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Sukoenig,  born  in  New  York,  has 
studied  the  piano  in  Europe  with  such 
eminent  persons  as  Philippe,  D'Albert. 
and  Edwin  Fischer,  and  taken  lessons 
in  composition  from  Nadia  Boulanger 
and  Paul  Hindemith.  His  prowess  as 
composer  was  not  exhibited  last  night, 
unless  his  "free  concert  arrangemept"  of 
a  sonata  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach  contained 
more  of  Mr.  Sukoenig's  work  than  the 
mere  doubling,  of  parts  and  filling  out , 
of  chords.  But  as  pianist  he  had  chosen 


The  three  pleasant  and  unpretenti 

>i6  ^v-^..      -     I  ous  songs  of  her  father's,  with  which  _  _  v..„^„ 

voice  is  indubitably  pretty  and  en-  her  final  group  opened,  were  sung  witn  ^  program  both  Interesting  in  itself  and 
hanced  by  the  suggestion  of  youthful  i  engaging  simplicity.  Three  Engiisn  ^^ell  calculated  to  display  hU  not  incon- 
f reshness  that  compensates  in  some  de-  folk;  songs  collected  and  admirably  ar-  giderable  powers.  He  has  an  extremelv 
gree  for  what  it  lacks  in  mellowness.  It  ragged  by  the  late  Cecil  Sharp,  of  fresn  agile  and  powerful  technique,  though  it 
is  exceedingly  agile.    But  it  is  in  thj'^^  and  varied  beauty,  closed  the  program  is  not  yet  under  sufficiently  complete 


alert  intelligent  manner,  the  graceful  1  wcwthily.  Miss  Henschel  received  the 
sensitive  ptaasing,  that  characterize  hei  delighted  applause  of  her  audience 

best   work  that  her  most  legitimate    ,  -   °- 

assets  are  to  be  found.    She  displayed   ^  -ZTZX^ 

her  best  quaUties,  her  greatest  charm,  f  CONCERT  NOTES 

in  French  rather  than  ^f^'^J" -r^ro  The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
■'Charmant  Oiseau"  rather  than    Caro)  me       ^  ^certs  this  week 

Nome"  brought  out  the  .best  in  her;  (phony  orchestias  g.^gg. 
Martini's  "Plalsir  d' Amour"  was  uttered^in  ^e  as  fo^oy-l'^  s?Sd^s  (first  per- 
with  suaver  tone.  w;ith_more  gracefu  1?  pighi/_  Five  J^cm^  ^  udie  __(firs  ^P^^_ 


The'^  gr^up  of  selections  from  Rimskyj Salome."  ^^'^"^^^J^^.Tsi 
KoKakoff   she    sang   with  tone    arid  ^grto  ^'^^^.^A ^'^'fcic-Ma^^^ 

phrasing  that  were  often  exquisitely^  appearance  ^«,^°!'°  iesquf  (first  time 
delicate  and  expressive.  galli.  Scene  Cainavalesque  (nr 

Yet  there  was  dramatic  force  as  weUl  ^  ^he  United  States)_. 


as  neat  agility  in  her  singing  of  the 
formidable  aria  of  the  Queen  of  the 
NiTht   from   Mozart's  "Magic  Flute^ 
There  was  both  sprightliness  anjJ  tender 
charm  in  Rossini's  "Una  voce    as  she 
.sang  it.    An  interesting  and  unusually 
musical  coloratura  exercise  was  Saint 
Saens's    "Theme    Varie."    Miss  Pon 
made  the  most  of  its  opportunities  for 
displav  and  at  the  same  time  made 
clear  the  relation  of  each  variation  to 
the  originpl  theme. 

The  applause  was  prolonged  and  ex- 
ceedingly cordial.  There  ~»"<' 
encores. 


was  many 
S.  S 


RachmanTnofT  wrote  two  sets  of  "Pic 
£l%"karth^-«^1^ 

S??agedy  of  Salome"  was  inspired  b 
rived,  was  produced   at  Pans  ^""j 


control  to  enable  him  to  avoid  occa- 
sional confusion  and  blurring  of  soimds. 
His  interpretive  style  is  intelligent,  sen- 
sitive to  detail,  dynamic  In  Its  insistence  1 
upon  incessant  movement  and  relent-  I 
less  rhythm.  Yet  there  was  insufficient 
differentiation  of  style  between  works  of 
varied  type  and  different  periods.  Be- 
tween Scarlatti,  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  for  example,  there  was  lit- 
tle contrast  of  manner  or  of  touch — the 
latter  generally  rather  mellow,  inclined 
toward  a  too  constant  legato  with  the 
slightly  excessive  aid  of  the  pedal,  even 
when — as  in  Scarlatti — a  crisper,  bright- 
er tone-quality  might  have  been  more 
suitable.  \ 
His  performance  of  the  D'Albert  ^ 
transcription  of  Bach's  massive  Passa- 
caglia  Fugue  In  C  minor  was  sonorous 
(even  to  the  point,  at  times,  of*  bom- 
bast), architectural  in  the  power  with 
which  climaxes  were  piled  up.  clear  in 
its  treatment  of  counterpoints.  If  he 
was  less  successful  with  Scarlatti,  it  was 
for  lack  mainly  of  the  incisively  crys- 


talline finger  work  that  Is  necessary  i- 
the  composer's  characteristic  rapid  pas- 
sages and  repeated  notes  are  not  to  bo 
blurred.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Can 

!.<i  tnp  acioi  1^  ....V..."  ,      .    „„.  PhUip  Emmanuel  Bach's  interesting  so - 

^ohnfne  Baptist.    Loie  Fuller  danced  ^^^a  needed  as  much  filling  out  as  Mr 
tnrdance  of  pearls,  of  the  peacock,  of  3^0^^    m  his  concert  arrangeme: 
lernents  of  st«l,  silver  and  the  dance  j.^.^^  ^he  old  harpsich(5r. 

of  fear  Tlie  orchestra  was  enlarged  for  ^  ^  j,^  themselves  with  discreti- 
?he  rewritten  score  when  the  suite  was  ^«      counling  device,  and  the  mod^ 
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piano,  with  its  rich  power  of  tonal  vari- 
ation, makes  the  doubling  of  parts  stiu 
less  necessary,  not  to  mention  other 
slightly  excessive  embellishments  In  the 

manner  of  Busoni.   .... 

Mr.  Sukoenlg  played  the  Waldsteln 
sonato  dramatically,  with  a  sense  of  In- 
evitable onward  movement  and  a  feel-  i 
ing  for  quasi-orchestral  color  that  gave 
a  romantic  quality  to  his  reading.  Once 
again  there  was  some  blurred  passage 
work  due  to  inadequately  controlled  fa- 
cility 

The  pianist  was  admirably  successful 
with  his  Stravinsky-a  '•Hymne''  full  of 
fervent,  rapturous  vigor— and  with  Hin- 
demlth's  riotously  brilliant  and  rhyth- 
mic "Tanzstueck."  Respighl's  Nottur- 
no."  atmospheric  but  trivial,  was  p  ayed 
with  beautiful  tone;  Ravels  Jeux 
d'eaux"  brilliantly  but  a  tnflle  too 
strenuously  to  convey  its  limpid,  liquia 
picture.  Mr.  Gieseking  plays  his  trans- 
cription of  Strausss  "Staendchen  as 
one  who  knows  the  song;  Mr  Sukoenig 
last  night  did  not.  But  his  display  of 
technical  prowess  and  promise  in  the 
Liszt  Study  and  the  Chopin  Polonaise 
v/ith  which  the  concert  ended  brought 
him  abundant  applause.  He  was  com- 
'  pelled  to  add  some  encores.         5.  b. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  fifth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony'  orches- 
tra given  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
I  lows:     Rachmaninoff,    Five  Picture- 
Studies  orchestrated  by  Respighi :  The 
I  Sea  and  the  Gulls,  The  Pair,  Funeral 
j  March,  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  Wolf, 
1  March   (first  performance).  Schmitt, 
"The  Tragedy  of  Salome,"  suite  (after  a 
poem  by  d'Humiere.5).    Brahms,  con- 
certo for  violin  (Adolf  Busch,  violinist; 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston) .    Pick-  i 
Mangiagalli,  Scene  Carnavalesque,  from 
Casanova  in  Venice"  (first  time  in  the 
United  States.) 
Otterino  Respighi  goes  up  and  down 
le  land  like  a  raging  lion,  seeking 
vhat  he  may  "arrange"  and  orchestral^;. 
V/hether  the  musical  contents  of  these 
piano  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff  warrant 
the  labor  expended  by  the  Italian  is  an 
'pon  question.    He  reminds  one  of  Mr 
Wemmick:  "Hello!  Here's  a  piano  piece 
—let's  arrange  it  for  orchestra."  Rach- 
maninoff wrote  two  sets  of  piano  pieces 
—nine  in  each  set.    Did  Respight  or- 
chestrate them  all?  Harrowing  thought! 
Did  he  or  the  publisher  give  the  fanci- 
ful subtitles  which  Rachmaninoff  ne- 
glected to  invent? 

Now  Respighi  is  a  master  of  orches- 
tration, and  the  chief  attraction  in  the 
pieces  performed  yesterday  is  the  skill 
he  displays.    The  first,  "The  Sea  and 
the  Gulls,"  vras  worthy  of  this  display 
the  music  Ls  pictiire^que,  poetic,  charm-  i 
ing  in  every  wa-y:  but  the' otrter -fdiir 
pieces  have  little  inherent  significance  , 
Perhaps  if  one  heard  the  Russian 
pianist  play  them,  one  would  hold  an- 1 
other    opinion.     Take    the  "Funeral 
March."  for  example.    The  march  was 
anparently  halted  more  than  once  by 
t.  1c  signals.    There  was  no  continu- 
es  V  of  mourning;  there  was  no  over- 
-iPlming  expression  of  grief.    With  all 
Rc-spigbi's  skUl,  the  inarch  seemed 
oorcd,  artificial.    One  could  not  help 
I  rcmerr.bcring  the  simplicity   and  the 
j  powerful    effect    of    Handel's  "Dead 
1  aiarch  In  Saul,"  written  in  the  kev 
|f  C  major,  and,  paradoxically,  all  the 
more    mournful.     How    did  Handel,; 
Ihcosuig  a  key  consecrated  to  jubila- 
/tion,  gain  this  effect?    Probably  the 
lonly  answer  is  that  he  was  a  wonder- 
v  orker  in  music. 
They     think     highly     of  Florent 
hmitt  in  France.    Prom  what  has 
11  heard  here  of  his  music,  this  good 
^rt   IS   inexplicable.     Possibly  the 
SIC  for  h;s  "Salome"  has  greater  dra- 
uc  force,  a  finer  oriental  flavor,  com- 
Ung  sensuousness,  and  a  hair-raising 
.:X!3ression  of  horror,  when  it  is  heard  in 
.he  theatre,  with  stage  settings,  cos- 
lumes  and  the  sight  of  Salome  with  the 
;enes  of  dances  that  cost  the  Baptist 
lis  head:  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  this 
music,  even  when  one  tries  to  picture 
"le  scenes  that  it  accompanies,  lacks 
lagination.    His  Salome  is  not  seduc- 
'e;  is  not  d,emoniacaI;  she  is  cerebral 
does  she,  over-brained,  not  over- 
;ed,  give  way  to  hysteria  and  thus 
ipcome  an  interesting  apparition.  One 
le  piano  piece,  "'The  Passing  Beil  ' 
ved  here  when  Miss  Winifred  Christie 
0  hsr  first  recital,  has  more  emo- 
al  mystery  and  at  the  same  time 
lore  poignant  effect  than  the  elabo- 
compositions.  the  gieat  "machines" 
ichmitt  that  Bostonians  have  heard  . 
"k-Mangiagalli's  "Scene  Carnaval- 
•  ■  '     another  composition  that,  with 
■ustle  and  its  din,  is  for  the  theatre 
Here  again  there  are  pages  In- 


strated,  as  '  tnose  in 
-i.  i!  lie  good  old  air  "The' Carnival 
of  Venice"  is  treated  con  amore.  And 
after  Schmitt 's  "Salome"  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  Rachmaninoff's  piano 
pieces,  what  a  pleasure  It  was  to  hear 
an  honest  tune! 

Mr.  Busch  with  the  orchestra,  led  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  with  his  customary 
[regard  for  soloist  and  composer,  gave 
I  an  excellent  interpretation  of  Brahms's 
concerto.  Too  often  the  performance 
of  this  concerto  is  like  the  Hamlet  of 
the  young  tragedian  in  "Great  Expec- 
tation*;'— "massive  and  concrete."  The 
reputation  of  the  visitor  is  so  estab- 
lished that  technical  proficiency,  full' 
and  pure  tone,  intelligent  and  musical 
phrasing,  a  comprehension  of  the  work 
as  a  whole,  these  were  anticipated. 
Nor  was  the  agreeable  expectation  de- 
ceived. For  to  the  fine  qualities  was 
added  warmth,  a  poetic  feeling  when 
the  composer  allowed  it  and  put  aside 
his  gruff,  surly,  forbidding  mask,  to  re- 
veal himself  a  human  being. 

The  violinist  was  recalled  several 
times,  so  unmistakable  was  the  appre- 
ciation by  the  audience  of  his  perform- 
ance. The  audience  was  also  greatly 
pleased  by  the  attempt  of  Messrs.  Rach- 
maninoff and  Re.spighi  to  imitate  the 
howhng  of  a  wolf.  The  concert  will  be 
repeated  tonight.  The  orchestra  will 
be  out  of  town  next  week.  The  next 
concerts  will  be  on  Nov.  27,  28.  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  will  conduct  in  the  first 
half  of  the  concerts  Beethoven's  over- 
ture to  "Coriolanus"  and  his  Fourth 
S.vmphony.  After  the  intermission 
Nicolai  Tcherepnin  will  conduct  his 
symphonic  poem  "The  Enchanted  King- 
dom" (after  a  Russian  tale),  his  "Ten 
Miniatures"  (after  a  Russian  illustrated 
alphabet),  and  his  prelude  "in  memory 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov."  The  prelude  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time.  Tcher- 
epnin had  already  writtsn  a  sinfonietta 
in  memory  of  Rimsky-Korsakov. 


RKO  KEITH'S 
"Are  These  Our  Children?" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Howard  K.'ifa- 
brook  Irom  the  oriffinal  stor.v  hv  Wesle\- 
Riigeles:  direited  by  Wesle.v  RuKcles  ami 
presented  by  RKO  Radio  Pictures  with  the 
following'  east : 

Eddie  Brand   Eric  Linden 

Mary   Rochelle  HtidsoTi 

Florence  Carnes  Arline  Jiidse 

Nn-k  Croshy   ,  Ben  Ale.xander 

Benne  Gray   Robert  Quirk 

OifS'les   Roberta  Gale 

Dumbell  Mary  Kornman 

Heinle  Krantz   William  Orlamond 

Grandmother  Morton   Bervl  Mercer 

Bobby  Brand  Billy  Biitl.s 

.'<am  Kons   .Timmie  Wane 

T.Txi  driver  Robei  t  McKenzie 

<'harlie   Earl  Pineree 

Sam   Rnssell  Powell 

Defence  attorney   Harry  Shutan 

Prosecutor   Rait  Harolde 

A  stern  indictment  of  the  wild 
younger  generation  is  the  theme  of 
"Are  These  Our  Children?"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  RKO  Keith 
Theatre.  Wesley  Ruggles,  who  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  the  screen-as  the 
man  who  directed  "Cimarron"  and  won 
great  glory  thereby,  handled  this  pro- 
duction also.  More  than  that,  he  wrote 
the  story,  basing  his  incidents  on  his 
own  observation  of  juvenile  criminals 
and  delinquent  students  from  all  walks 
ot  life.  The  earnestness  of  the  produc- 
tion is  never  to  be  questioned,  the  pur- 
pose which  lay  behind  it  is  plain — Mr. 
Ruggles  had  a  lesson  to  set  forth  and 
he  undertook  to  set  it  forth  in  such 
form  as  would  make  it  unforgettable. 
His  actors,  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  unknown  youngsters, 
several  of  them  making  herein  their 
initial  screen  appearances.  All  the  re- 
sources of  unusual  camera  detail,  small 
and  illuminating  bits  of  action,  wild 
exaggerations  and  truthful  reporting, 
are  combined  by  the  director  to  set 
forth  his  story,  and  if  good  intentions 
and  infinite  pains  made  a  masterpiece, 
"Are  Thsse  Our  Children?"  might  rank 
with  "Cimarron." 

More  than  the.se  are  needed,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  production  stands, 
there  is  too  much  melodrama,  too  much 
preaching  and  a  general  impression  of 
du-ection.  Eddie  Brand,  a  promising 
boy  with  an  excellent  home,  fails  in  hLs 
attempt  to  v.in  a  school  oratorical  con- 
test, and  in  his  mortification  takes  up 
with  a  fast  crowd,  trying  to  drown  his 
humiliation  in  drinking  and  in  petting 
parties.  The  protests  of  his  grand- 
I  mother,  the  unhappiness  of  his  sweet- 
I  heart,  Mary,  whom  he  has  deserted  for 
I  the  flirtatious  Florence  Carnes,  are  of 
no  avaU.  One  night,  whUe  out  on  a 
party  with  some  acquaintances,  he 
runs  out  of  liquor,  endeavors  to  obtain  1 
it  from  Heinle  Krantz,  an  old  friend  of , 


■  ror  tlie  most  part,  the  JtHfilg  players 
do  creditable  work.  Eric  Linden,  a  20- 
year-old  newcomer  from  the  stage,  does 
admii-ably  in  the  role  of  Eddie.  Called 
on  to  be  alternately  hysterical,  dis- 
agreeable, remorseful  and  conceited,  he 
Is  usually  convincing.  The  last  sequence 
— mercifully  not  the  electric  chair — 
puts  him  through  the  agonies  of  saying 
'  good-by  to  his  family  and  then,  an 
example  of  horribly  bad  taste,  he  has 
to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  must 
have  been  as  embarrassing  to  him  as 
it  was  to  the  onlooker.  Arline  Judge, 
another  of  Mr.  Ruggles's  discoveries, 
makes  a  believable  person  of  Florence, 
the  hard-boiled,  unprincipled  little 
vamp  who  led  Eddie  astray  but  stood 
by  him  as  well  as  she  could.  Rochelle 
Hudson  is  too  goody-goody  as  Mary, 
and  Beryl  Mercer  suffers  from  an  excess 
of  sweetness  as  Grandmother  Morton. 
A  good  bit  is  contributed  by  William 
Orlamond  as  the  unfortunate  Heinle, 
and  Ben  Alexander  is  satisfactory  as  a 
weak-kneed  young  desperado. 

E.  L.  H. 


I  his  grandmother,  and  when  Hcinie  re- 
!  fuses  to  give  it  to  him,  shoots  and  acci- 
dentally kills  him.  At  first  horrified,  he 
soon  lose.s  his  head  over  the  to-do  made 
ih  the  papers  about  the  crime.  Even 
when  arrested  and  put  on  trial  for  mur- 
der, he  is  insufferably  cocky,  demand- 
ing more  and  more  publicity  about  him- 
self and  hectoring  his  lawyer  and  his 
family.  At  last  he  takes  over  his  own 
defence,  breaks  down  the  testimony  of 
the  state's  witnesses  and  puts  one  of  his 
friends,  Nick  Crosby,  on  the- stand  to 
clinch  his  innocence.  Nick  breaks  down 
under  oath  and  tells  the  whole  truth. 
Eddie  is  condemned  to  death  and  his 
two  friends  to  life  imgrisonment. 


!  LOEWS  STATE 

"Flying  High" 

A  screen  miisi'^al  comedy  with  book,  lyrics 
and  music  by  De  Sylva.  Brown,  Henderson 
and  John  WcGowan:  screen  plav  and"  dia»- 
lorue  by  A.  P.  Tounerer:  directed  by  Charles 
f.  Riesner  and  presented  by  Metro-Goldwyn 
Ma.ver  with  the  following  cast; 

Rusty  Bert  Lahr 

Pansy  Charlotte  Greenwood 

■^■V"''  Pat  O'Brien 

htioen  Kathryn  Crawfonl 

Dr.  Brown  Charles  Wiiininc-er 

Mr.s.   Smith  Hedda  Hoiiper 

Mr.  Smith  Guy  Kihbce 

Gordon  Herbert  Braccmtti 

About  all  there  is  left  of  George 
White's  stage  production  of  "Plving 
High"  is  Bert  Lahr,  the  comedian.  What 
Mr.  White's  lacked  and  what  this  screen 
version  supplies,  however,  is  a  series  of 
extremely  beautifhl  pictorial  effects  con- 
ceived by  Busby  Berkeley  and  executed 
by  two  score  of  the  prettiest  girls  ever 
seen  on  the  screen.  They  relieve  more 
than  one  tedious  period  with  intricate 
and  dazzling  dance  formations  which 
are  given  kaleidoscopic  treatment  by 
a  camera  apparently  perched  at  great 
altitude  and  pointed  downward  at  the 
huge  dancing  stage  below.  For  these 
dances  the  girls  were  arrayed  in  ornate* 
costumes,  and  they  were  equipped  with 
miniature  plane  wings  and  paddles  and 
various  other  articles  which,  manipu- 
lated with  remarkable  precision,  cre- 
ated something  quite  new  and  whoUy 
fascinating.  In  one  Instance  they 
gyrated  as  interlocking  parts  of  engine 
machinei-y,  and  the  illusion  was  start- 
lingly  perfect. 

For  screen  purposes  the  story  of 
'Flying  High"  has  been  altered  ma- 
terially. Mr.  Lahr  is  still  "Rusty" 
Krause,  a  comic  airplane  mechanic, 
but  now  he  is  also  an  inventor  of  the 
aerocopter,  in  which  no  one  seems 
interested  save  "Sport"  Wardwell,  who 
has  more  affrontei-y  and  nerve  than 
cash.  "Rusty"  is  still  pursued  by  Pansy, 
bui.  the  mountainous  Kate  Smith  of 
tlie  stage  show  has  been  supplanted  by 
Charlotte  Greenwood  who,  as  every  one 
knows  is  mostly  legs.  She  and  Mr. 
Lahr  labor  honestly  enough,  but  such 
humor  as  they  extract  from  their  fre- 
quent scenes  is  less  spontaneously 
tunny  than  was  anticipated.  However 
their  closing  performance,  when  they 
ascend  in  the  much  ridiculed  aerocop- 
ter makes  up  -for  much  that  has  gone 
betore.  Charlotte,  In  grotesque  garb 
crawls  out  on  a  wing  and  then  down 
between  the  wheels  to  retrie.'e  an  es- 
sential lever,  she  finally  quits  the  ship 
by  parachute  while  Mr.  Lahr,  forgetting 
iever  to  pull  to  send  him  to 
earth,  goes  to  sleep,  awakes  in  a  snow 
storm,  at  last  hits  on  the  right  lever 
and  passes  Charlotte  as  he  crashes  to 
earth  IncidentaUy  he  breaks  the  rec- 
ord for  height,  something  like  53,000 
leet,  and  saves  his  shoe-string  corpora- 
tion frcm  bankruptcy  and  jail. 

"Ihs  --est  is  mostly  pursuit  racing,  with 
Lahr  aiays  a  bit  ahead  of  Miss  Green- 
wood The  medical  test  scene  has  been 
toned  dowri  commendably,  and  an  effort 
ftl^^  disguise  the  vulgarity  of  its 
players  have  little  to 
do  Tile  recording  is  not  of  the  best, 
,^r,i.^  photography  makes 

amp  e  amends  for  that  shortcoming  All 
in  all,  It  is  relieving  to  know  that  Mr 
Lahr  IS  about  to  return  to  the  stage 
m  the  near  future.  That  is  where  he 
really  belongs.  vv.  E.  G. 

IVIETROPOLITAN  " 

"Touchdown" 

nn^  K^n"^  drama  adapted  by  Grover  Jones 
S2  'J^'"'a,!"  Slaven.s  McNutt  from  the  no  "el 


• picture  well 
acted,  frequently  dramatic  and  us'uallv 

in^T'l^^  '1  ^^""^  sequences VS 
f  P^J'ing  of  the  game  Most 
^PO'^  of  all,  it  emphasizes  some- 
sen^g.Mf\ff°"''^  overlooked:  how  es- 
sential it  is  for  a  coach  to  win  games 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  if  he  is  to  hold 

out  H  ^-'".^  Pl^'^^d  through- 
fni  2  desirabUity  of  not  sacrofic- 

mg  good  sportsmanship  for  the  sake  of 
the  winning  score.  It  is  a  lesson 
preached  to  the  hero  at  the  opening  of 

for  h^^'  ^^'=h  h^  finally  lelrns 

for  himself  at  considerable  cast 

Dan  Curtis  plays  brilliantly'  in  his 
last  game  for  Midwest  and  listens  un-  I 
comprehendingly  to  the  words  of  Pop  1 
Stewart,  the  coach,  who  tells  him  that  I 
he  must  guard  against  his  tendencv  to  ' 
win,  by  fair  means  or  foul;    that  it  is  ' 
.sometimes  more  sporting  to  lose.  Dan 
becomes  coach  for  a  small  western  col- 
lege and  makes  such  a  god  job  of  it 
that  presently  he  is  Invited  to  coach 
at  L.  &  M.    Determined  to  win,  he  re- 
sorts to  paying  promising  men  to  come 
to  the  college.    Two  old  friends.  Babe 
Barton  and  Tom  Husscy,  both  of  whom 
played  with  him  at  Midwest,  look  a.skance 
on  his  practices  and  tell  him  so  blunt- 
ly.   During  the  course  of  one  import- 
ant game,  Paul  Gehring,  son  of  the 
donor  of  L.  &  M.'s  stadium,  and  brother 
of  Mary  Gehring  whom  Dan  loves  is 
knoclted  on  the  head,  and  the  doctor 
tells  Dan  that  Paul  mustn't  play  again 
for  a  year.   The  only  alternative  player 
of  any  competence  is  a  boy  with  a  bad 
knee.   Dan  has  the  doctor  inject  novo- 
caine  into  his  legs,  the  bpy  plays  bril- 
liantly,  but  his  knee  is  so  badly  hurt 
that  he  can  never  use  it  again.  Babe 
and  Tom,  furiously  indignant,  tell  Dan 
he  is  nothing  but  a  butcher,  and  Mary 
breaks  their  tentative  engagement  Be- 
latedly, Dan  realizes  what  he  is  doing 
and  in  the  biggest  game  of  the  year' 
against  his  old  college,  he  forfeits  the 
chance  to  win  because  it  would  mean 
endangering  Gchring's  life  to  put  him 
on  the  field.    Mary  forgives  him  and 
everything  ends  in  a  rosy  glow  of  no- 
bility. 

Richard  Arlen.  with  more  of  a  part 
than  usually  falls  to  his  lot,  does  very 


well  indeed  with  Dan,  siive  that  i 
honest  and  ingenuous  per.stinality  seei 
to  give  the  lie  to  any  suspicion  of  u 
derhaiid  dealing.  He  plays  carries 
and  intelligently,  giving  the  spectator 
fair  conception  of  the  yoijng  coac) 
difficult  position.  Jack  Oafie,  re.stoi 
to  the  rank  of  feature  player  wher 
he  was  briefly  and  disastrously  i 
moved  for  stardom,  is  very  funny  in 
secondary  role,  and  Regis  Toon 
shines  all  too  briefly  in  a  small  pa 
Peggy  Shannon  supplies  thej  unimpo 
ant  love  interest,  Charles  Ktarrett 
good  as  her  brother,  and  a  tall  blor 
youth  with  a  southern  accenjt,  is  exc 
lent  as  the  player  who  sacriflces  his 
for  L.  &  M.  J.  Parrell  MacQonald  i 
satisfactory  coach.  I 

The  Metropolitan  is  celebirating 
sixth  anniversary  this  week  wlith  spec 
features,  particularly  an  elatjiorate  ^ 
attractive  musical  presentatiion,  '"; 
Concert,"  in  which  the  gran  d  orct 
tra  led  by  Fabien  Sevitsky  take; 
prominent  part.  Arthur  Marfc^-i's  or 
solo  is  "Pleasant  Memories."  J  The  st 
show  is  "Many  Happy  Retua  ns  of 
Day."   |s.  L.  I- 


Dan  Curtis 
i  I  Mary  Gehring 
I  i  Babe  Barton 


.  Jlichard  Arlen 
.Pegrcy  Shannon 


Paul  Gchrinr 
•lerome  Gehfins 
Pop  Stewart 
President  Baker'. 


Tom  HiiVs'^v •  ■■  ..lack  Oaliie 

 Charles  Starrctt 

■  i  ■  -  ■  •  •  Georco  Barbier 
.J.  Farrell  MacDonald 

Harric^iri''   .Geore-e  Irvine- 

^   Charles  D.  Brown 

^^rS^"^^^  football  season  opened 
with  The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame"  and 
continues  with  "Touchdown,"  current 
screen  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre.  "Touchdown"  varies  consid- 
erably from  the  general  run  of  football 
films  m  that  the  spectator  is  prjvHeged 
to  see  the  game  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  coach,  not  of  the  players  alto- 


BRUCE  SIMONDS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Bruce  Simonds,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall.  Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and  Fugue; 
in  E  minor.  Pasquini,  Toccata  on  tlic^ 
Call  of  the  Cuckoo.  Scarlatti,  Presto. 
Bax.  First  Sonata  (in  one  movement). 
Brahms,  Five  Capriccios  and  Inter- 
mezzi, op.  76.    Schumann,  Carnaval. 

The  interpretation  of  the  fugue  wa.'; 
in  the  appropriately  straight:orwarci 
honest -to -God  Mendelssohnian  man- 
ner. In  the  fugue  Mr.  Simonds  intro- 
duced the  audience  to  a  genteel  Men- 
delssohn who  attempted  to  be  real 
devilish,  but  every  now  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  spells  of  sentimentalism, 
putting  one  in  mind  of  the  portrait  ex- 
hibiting a  ruffled  shirt  decorated  with 
a  huge  diamond  pin.  Thi.s  fugue  dcc^ 
not  call  for  such  an  ad  libitum  rc.irl- 
ing  with  ultra-modern  raising  and  In  - 
ing  of  the  voice:,  halting  and  hurryii 

Mr.  Simonds  is  almost  always  hap 
in  his  treatment  of  music  by  i 
clavecinists.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  h 
Pasquini's  use  of  the  cuckoo  call  in  hi- 
Toccata;  also  to  liear  music  by  Scarlatti 
that  is  not  thrice  familiar.  Mr.  Simonds 
is  also  to  be  thanked  for  bringing  out 
the  Sonata  by 'Bax,  though  the  work 
itself  does  not  abound  in  the  charac- 
teristics that  set  him  apart  from  his 
co-laborers  in  the  musical  vmeyard. 
One  finds  too  little  of  the  Celtic  at- 
mosphere. Bax  had  not  listened  to  Iris 
friendly  fairies  nor  seen  strange  sights 
or  Ireland's  hills,  nor  rowed  to  the, 
mystic  island.  The  program  stated  that 
the  sonata  »a§  composed   in  Russia 


1  n  ^    1  n  c  a  T  i  ^ 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

■r>M  -  in  a  LiXetinK,"  v.Mch  will  bo  seen  at  the  MaJesUc  Theatre  to- 
i  n>glU.  was  ^^Tittcn  orlginaHy  by  Moss  Hart.   The  comedy  waa  rc- 
'  b    Soree  S.  Kaufman-i.e..  the  iwo  worked  together  on  t  The 
.  c.  neVt  v^L  made  in  March  ot  last  year  that  "Once  in  a  Ufetlme 
p  oduccd  in  May  and  would  be  produced  at  Atlanuc  City  on  the 
,  ufat  month:  but  the  nrst  performance  was  a   Bnghton  Beach  in 
The  plav  arrived  at  the  Music  Box,  New  York  on  Sept.  25  1930 
^  u4is  v^^s  plaved  by  Hugh  O-Connell;  May  Daniels  by  Jean  Dixon. 
HobaS  Sprin' Bvlngton;  Susan  Walker.  Sally  Phipps;  Herman  Glo- 
ChS;  Da  ton:  Rudolph  Kammerling.  Walter  Dreher:  Muss  Le  ghton, 
.  Maricle  the  B^hop,  Granville  Bates.  The  ca^t  is  a  large  one.  mclud- 
:J:a  io  characters,    in  New  York  Mr.  Kaufman  himself  was  on  the 
as  Lawrence  Vail. 

toH^n  nf  this  uiav~^"grand  entertainment  and  granJ  razz" 
Se  ar?  val  in  B^on.  It  is  seldom  that  dramatic  critics  have 
receded  the  ar  nal  in  BosU,n.  ^^.^.^      London  visiting 

'  the  Da  ly  Telegmph  that  the  ridicule  of  Hollywood  was 
vork  wTOte  0  the  'y/^^'^J^dance  of  material  to  ridicule:  the 
nally  hilarious.     TJieie  is  abunaa    e  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

T""'  '^'Sd  i  th  ^ovr^^tlst    thJ  p^  vanity  of  the 

Ahab  ''^V'r  inm-ance  of  tlise  in  command-the  HoUywooditis  that 
the  *"'='-^/''''f,,^"?^?"SogauX^^^  over  the  prevailing  hysteria  in 
"^""'"Tt,  terriWe''  Sribef  Everywhere  I  go  they  act  at  me! 
\°:^^acts  at  me"  If  I  o^ly  go  to  have  my  shoes  shined  I  )ook  down 
ome  one  is  having  a  love  scene  ^j^^       Pan  s.  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

t°w  ho'wVa"'l  isTor  ^competence  to  pass  for  brilliance  in  the 
ors  show  how  easy  u  ^  \         advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  wild 
'^'''"'■f  Amotion  picS  iTp^  three  unknown  vaudeville 

■',hLt  swiS  t^  the  ?0P  of  toe  motion  picture  profession.  As  a 
,U'o:  mofdl  t^l^sty'^afhigh^eed  it  is  as  tunny  a.  a  mar.  can  com- 

•ciably  enjoy  after  dinner."  Hollywood, 
me.se  vaudeviUians,  hearing  that  sound  is  no^  ^.^^^^ 

-.Ive  there,  as  "voice  ctiltur^ts  ^^^^^^^^  dtsappLr'"  Mr.  Robert 

,  •w  ake  up  to  realize  that  tney  mu^ 

,e  adds:  "^^at  happer^^w^^^^^^  ^J^^^.^ 
led  up.  are  swept  into  lavor  ^iw  a  ^ 

it  1  hear  for  yourself." 


true  Rt 


c,^  T.^h,-,  vrvinp  asked  whether  film  stars  could  act.  He 
:i|  Some  time  ago  St.  John  Ervme  a^Kea  wi  ^     ^^ey  were 

CuSy  have 'been   a  blight  on  a  J-^^VrsUrs^  iT^ ?  acS 
star  is  a  creature  of  ^^^^hes.  ^d  the  mak  i  o^  sU^  ^^^^ 

'^re  who  works  with  J>^^j^S?i.?the  sy  t:^is  not  in  the  ^tUrn- 

fc^fZtjSon  W  a^e^^^^^  S 

the  film  producer-by  no  means  a  rare  P^^^^^^^^^"   ^"^^  cars, 

rability  to  sell  these  things  both  wisely  and  well.  _ 

•Tarce  being  essentially  the-l^I^T^  manners,  the  ^^-^^^^l^^^^;, 
U  naughtiness,  and  all  such  ^^7^^^^^^^^/ but  there  are'  not  endless 

z  ? =Sg  ^sz        -  -  ^- r  • 

?e  Bardolph  s  Ian- 

Im."— Ivor  Brown.  

Here  is  a  delightfully  bad  bli^T^T^  usually  welUnformed  Observer 

'^l  .  pit,  that  HM,Ulon  U  not  *o.-„  In  ^ ''''o^Sf  213 

fva  i'  swing  the  counW  Irom  th«  m.chmit.ons  ot  Jay  OouW  ana 

rubi'i  "J  Jim."   

ith  her,  sick,  in  a  doctor  s  waitmg  room  5"^^^^^^       o,,^,,  she  be- 

^eric  ability  of  Quimby.  Having  made       ^^"'^  interest,"  for 

S^,  -a  priestess  with  a  stirring  message.  •  There     ^   lo^e  y 
is  introduced.  Miss  Mabel  who  slanders  her.  to  this  play 

ferld    goods."  . 


Religion    which   pervades  th-    O..-^.  arii.ua 
and  yo.  nu..  a.  weil  wip^aU  the 

A  correspondent  writes.  askinT^i^^wTdo  not  have  any        -^l^^^-jJ^JJ  , 
today.  Plays  of  the  old  ^^^loned  Drury  Lane  -a^y 
see  that  type  again:  a  good  "^^n  Reused  of  cjlme^conv.  ^^^^^ 

ing  punishment  :  V'^l'l'^ri -dressed  .^^^  been  seduced 

by  a  weak  but  handsome       ;ell  dre^ed  .0      .  ^^^^^^ 

sweetheart  and  «ng  and  dance-?   Or  with  a  mu.ac 

"I  saw  him  at  half-price, 

But  methmks  I  see  him  now 

In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act  ^ 

With  the  blood  upon  his  brow."  . 

,j  K»  „iaH  tn  <spe  an  old-fashioned  melodrama,  as  "The  Span 
well,  we  should  be  g  ayo  see  an  o,a  as  ^^^^^ 

of  Life,"  just  as  we  should  like  to  see  one  01  v  ^mutes.  What 

iron  Claw"  ^'^^jr^T^Z^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^"^  '''' °i 

has  become  of  her?   At  the  "eigm  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^g 

=:t^iter  t~2^ji~^^^^^  ^ 

r^^^Sr^r SlT^t^^^^  -an  forget. 

.•Barrie  has  long  ago  overdonTThT  goodness  of  heart,  the  self -sacnhce^ 
Barrie  nas  ions,  »b  wistfulness  of  womanhood.   The  carciuiiy 

^  the  tenderness,  the  sweetness,  the  ''/f  ^"'"^tler  sex  has  had  its  day.  Women 
concealed  and  guarded  ^upenority  0    he  weaker  se^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

'  are  now  presented-with  ^7;--J",  ^lTo  ^he  average  dramatic  author 
scrupulous  rotters.  .  .  .  W^^'^',^;  "^V^in    He  is  too  intent  upon  loosemng  , 
for  the  truth  .about  women-that  is  certam. 
her  purse-strings."-Sydney  W.  Carroll.  ^  

toirvff.^1-  "BONERS" 

extensively  cwn       u  -  -  ^,„      There  are  genuine  "boners"  culled  from  ex- 

^J'.f  ™oi-e'''Ba°xilif  m  h™ea  Uer^  r^an-  amination  papers.  Are  not  some  in  the  volume 
nor  ^eTsiom  are  n^t  afways  improve-  or  two.  from  which  there  are  readings  aloud  m 
mciits  The  opening  cection  is  sturdy  ^^^^^^  entertain  guests  who  are  at  a  loss 
but  not  especially  important  mi^ic^  ^^^^^^^  conversation  and  are  giving  symp- 
]^[,';^"verone'r?c"gn?zc.s  l^heVe?icXx  Itoms  of  being  bored,  manufactured  by  the  corn- 
in  all  his  originality.  The  final  section  i^^jj^^g^ 
is  noisy,  and  not  impressive,  and  lure 
Mr  Simonds,  who  is  by  nature  and 
traming  a  gentle  mmiaturist,  sho^«d 
that  he  can  pound  with  the  mobt 
loVmidable.  The  sonata  left  a  con- 
fused impression,  due  probably  to  the 

'°?he°' pieces  by  Brahms  were  played 
delishtfully.  Is  it  not  possible  that  as 
a  composer  for  the  piano.  Brahms  will 
UveTy'^the  totermezzi,  which  in  lus  life- 
time were  thought  by  many  of  his  ad- 
niirers  in  Vienna  to  be  -unworthy"  of 

^'Ts'  It  not  time  to  put  Schumann's  ^^^^  ,  „ 

;om™"TL°sut'fafblrnVaTed1o-  Many  Spoonerisms  have  been  attributed  to 
often  that  not  even  the  most  romantic  ^  .^^  Rev.  W.  A.  Spooner.  who  was  guiltless  ot 
pianist  can  restore  its  freshness  1°'.  j^^^.  ^^^^ham  Lincoln  did  not  crack  all  the 
those  who  have  heard  it  under  tne  ^^^^        ^^^^  Rabelaisian  stories  quoted 

ft  his:  Artemus  Ward  was  not  guilty  of  all  the 
T-ecdotes  laid  at  his  door.  A  hopelessly  stupid, 
■lu.idering  boy  would  not  be  capable  of  mal- 
rea.ting  history  and  biography  with  ah  ingenu- 
fy  that  sometimes  compels  admiration 


Some  of  the  more  recent  ones,  purporting  .0 
be  found  in  the  papers  of  candidates,  seem 
plausible.  "Becky  Sharp  is  one  of  the  charac- 
,ers  in  'The  Delectable  Dutchess,'  by  Sir  Quil!.;r 
Queech."  But  is  not  this  one  too  elaborate: 
"The  ladies  of  Cranford  were  represenjfsd  as 
playing  bridge,  dancing  to  gramophone  music  or 
Tiusic  'relaid'  from  Rome  and  obtaining  cheap 
^eats  at  the  cinema"?  How  about  this?  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  appears  in  the  comedy  by 
William   Shakespeare    called   'When  Knighti 


fiSgi^T^om,  Dick  and  Harry,  not 
to  mention  George.  Ann  and  Maria^ 
And  to  think  that  Schumann  after  he 
hsd  written  the  music  racked  his  brains 
o^er  the  tuies  he  should  give  the  suc- 

"¥he  aualence.  which  was  of  good 
size   liked  Mr.  Simonds's  playing  vci; 

much.   

MARIA  HAL.\1MA 
Maria  Halama.  mezzo-soprano,  assisted 
by  Vaclav  Divina,  accompanist,  sang 
in  Jordan  hall  last  night.  Marcello 
Quella    flamma.    Sadero,    Fa  la  nana 
bambin.  Cimara,  StorncUata  marmara 
Novak,  Love  is  like  a  Star.  Kricka  Ber- 
ceuse  Divina.  Andante    (first  tune) 
Dvorak,  Ar.a  frcm  ''Rusalka."  Lenor- 
mand.     Quelle    Souffrance.  Debi^y. 
Beau  Soir.  Vidal.  Ariette.  Homer.  Sing 
to  Me  Sing.  MacDowell.  The  Blue-bell. 
Kramer,  pleading.  La  Forge.  Into  the 
Li-ht,  Slovak  Folk  Songs;  Serenade  arr. 
by  Schneider-fmavsky.     Just  Gossip, 
arr  by  Figus-Bystry.  Loves  Plight  and 
It  is  Raining,  arr.  by  Kunc. 

Mme.  Halama,   who  appeared  here 
i  last  night  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said  !s 
1  evidently  an  experienced  smgcr.  Her 
■  voice  is  more  agreeable  in  the  low  and 
middle  registers  than  in  the  higher 
range  The  voice  is  under  good  control 
in  purely  lyrical  and  sent^ental  or 
contemplative    measures.     When  she 
would  be  dramatic,  the  tones  were  not 
well  sustained  and  they  had  an  e-'gc: 
and  so  the  line,  "Ah.  Shriek  of  an  Hal- 


■von"  in  Cimara's  song  was  reaUstlcaUy  ,: 
deUvered.   Mme.  Halama  showed  rhe- 
.  intellisence  in  the  treatment  oii; 

iKxt^  hSS-smg  was  weU  studied:  - 
hi.t  her  intonation  v;as  not  always 
Iseeure  The  songs  by  Novak  and 
'Kricka.  and  the  aria  from  Dvoraks 
.opera  were  disappointing, 
child.  Czech,  Slo\okian, 


No  normal 
or  Yankee, 


could  be  luUed  to  sleep  by  Kricka'3 
cradle  song.  Divina  s  Andante"  in  thi^ 
group  won  the  special  favor  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  it  was  the  one  that  deserved 
it  When  Mme.  Ha!ama  did  not  force 
tone  and  sang  simply,  as  m  Sadero  9 
"Rock-a-by  Baby."  .^^he  was  the  mora 
effective.  A  fair-sized  audience  ap- 
plauded heartily. 


PEOPLE  S  SYMPHONY 

The  Peoples  Symphony  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Thompson  Stone,  gave  its 
third  concert  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Jordan  hall.  The  program  was  as  fol-  ; 
lows:  Mendelssohn,  overture  to  "Heb- 
rides," and  aria.  "Hear  Ye,  Israel," 
from  "Elijah";  Arthur  Harris.  Length- 
•ning  Shadows;  Weber-Berlioz,  Invitation 
to  the  Dance;  Charpentier,  aria,  Depuis 
le  Jour  from  "Louise";  Tschaikowsky. 
Valse  de  Fleur;  Wagner,  overture  to 
"The  Flying  Dutchman."  Blanche  Has- 
kell, soprano,  was  assisting  artist. 

It  is  perhaps  a  stricter  test  for  an 
orchestra  occasionally  to  play  such  a 
program  as  the  one  heard  yesterday 
in  Jordan  hall  than  to  play  withou: 
exception  programs  containing  at  least 
one  classic  written  in  the  grand  man- 
ner. In  a  concert  lighter  in  its  en- 
tirety, we  at  least  expect  more  and  are 
wiUing  to  forgive  less  than  we  would 
otherwise.  Yesterday  there  was  indeed 
less  to  forgive  and  more  to  commend, 
for  the  performance  was  uniformly  of 
high  order  and  satisfied  those  alert  ears 
ever  in  quest  of  improvements. 

Greatly  to  Mr.  Stone's  credit,  the 
'orchestra  played  with  more  fire  and 
more  persistent  energy  than  at  its  last 
concert.  Mendelssohn's  overture  to 
"Hebrides"  and  Weber's  Invitation  to 
the  Dance  are  witness  to  the  vigor 
imparted  from  conductor  to  players  as 
well  as  to  the  marked  increase  of  sym- 
pathetic adjustment  between  them.  The 
solid  support  of  the  basses  in  the  "Heb- 
rides" overture  was  impressive,  though 
"The  Flying  Dutchman  '  suffered  from 
the  imfortunate  timbre  of  the  percus- 
sions. .  ,  , 
Blanche  Haskell  sang  Mendelssohn  s 
beautiful  aria.  "Hear  Ye,  Israel."  in 
manner  beyond  reproach.  Her  rour"' 
full  tones  have  retained  their  luci-'^^_ 
and  freshness  t>-,oj?h  her  singing  i- 


:jo2 


.    .    •  u           ^  informed  mal  w..-  m^cki  oi  ii-.v  luimnc 

taming,  ttiough  its  quaUUes  be  mixed  ^  jj,  the  centre  stones  of  the  very  neck- 

and  Its  purpose   somewhat  undeter-  r     ^j^^j,  ^g,]    ^ad  stolen.  Unluckily 

mined.   


'when  McHenry  goes  to  his  desk  to  re- 


arming in  themselves  though  not  in- 
L.rpreted  with  any  noteworthy  subtlety 
(but  perhaps  here  Mr.  Chenkin  wa» 
being  scrupulously  true  to  the  Polish 
character  he  was  portraying)  and  his 
final  group  of  Russian  folk  and  soldier 
songs.  In  this  latter  section,  clad  first 
as  a  bewhiskered  peasant  and  later  as  a 
naively  and  loutish  wooden  soldier,  he 
exploited  to  the  full,  and  with  marvelous 
mobility  of  countenance,  his  delightful 
comic  powers.  Mr.  Chenkin  was  ap- 
plauded with  genuine  enthusiasm.  He 
was  generous  in  granting  encores. 

S.  S. 

ROSE  ZULALIAN  ' 

Rose  Zulalian,  contralto,  gave  a  song 
recital  in  Symphony  hall,  yesterday 
afternoon,  before  a  rriendly  audience 
of  moderates  size.  She  sang  the  follow- 
ing program: 

The  Spirit  Song-  (Haydn)  :  There's  Not  a 
Swain  on  the  Plain  iPiircell):  II  mio  btn 
ciuando  verra  (Paisiello)  ;  Ziir  Ruh.  Zur 
Ruh!  Nimmersatte  Liebe  (Woin  :  Prennd- 
liche  Vision.  Cacilie  (Strauss)  :  'O  Ma  Lyre 
Iinmorttile."  from  "Sapho."  (Gounod)  : 
Sunset  (words  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears) 
(Gulesian)  ;  four  son?s  from  "In  Memoriam. 
Doors  Where  My  Heart  was  Used  to  Beat, 
Ring  Out  Wild  Bells.  Calm  Is  the  Morn, 
Sprins  Awaltens  (Warren  Storey  Smith); 
.Armenian  sones.  Ay  Vart  (Spendiarovl  ; 
Goud  ou  Ges  (Melikian)  :  Horovel  (Gomitas) ; 
Bujineo  iServantz). 

The  accompaniments  were  very  com- 
petently played  by  Bernard  Zighera. 

Miss  Zulalian's  voice,  which  has  been 
heard  not  infrequently  in  these  parts, 
is  undoubtedly  large  enough  to  fill 
easily  the  great  spaces  of  Symphony 
hall,  although  her  following  las  it 
seemed  yesterday)  is  not.  It  is  an  in- 
strument not  devoid  of  beauty,  of  ampli- 
tude, of  brilliance,  at  such  times  as  its 
possessor's  method  allows  these  (quali- 
ties free  play.  But,  too  rrequently  yes- 
terday, as  on  other  occasions  on  which 
she  has  been  heard,  her  lower  volcp 
was  deficient  in  resonance,  her  upper, 
tones  were  I'orced  and  lacking  in  free- 
dom, her  vocal  line  was  the  poorer 
for  a  general  lack  ot  repose.  Nor  was 
her  sense  of  musical  style  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  variety  of  types  which 
made  up  her  program.  The  purity 
and  smoothness  of  phrasing  demanded 
by  Paisiello's  "II  mio  ben,"  for  instance, 
was  replaced  by  an  over-expansive  and 
superficially  dramatic  ssyle  more  suit- 
ed to  operatic  airs  such  as  Gounod's 
"O  ma  Lyi'e  Immortelle,"  which  in 
fact  she  did  eing  very  effectively. 
Haydn's  "Spirit  Song"  was  marred  by 
some  rather  hollow  and  caverous  lower 
tones  and  a  tendency  to  "scoop"  for 
dramatic  effect  instead  of  attacking  her 
notes  cleanly.  A  habit  of  too  frequent- 
ly allowmg  her  voice  to  lapse  into  in- 
audibility at  the  end  of  a  phrase  is 
among  the  faults  Miss  Zulalian  should 
connect. 

Among  her  German  songs,  she  was 
more  successful  with  the  more  immedi- 
ately accessible  charms  of  Strauss  than 
with  the  deeply  moving  "Zur  Ruh"  of 
Woif.  Sha  sang  well  and  enthuiasti- 
cally  Warren  Storey  Smith's  musicianly 
and  effective  settings  from  Tennyson's 
"In  Memoriam"  and  very  successf^illy 
and  expressively  conveyed  the  varying 
moods  of  the  four  Armenian  songs,  of 
semi-oriental  character,  with  which  her 
program  ended. 

There  was  much  applause,  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  flowers,  and  some  en- 
cores. S.  S. 


Miss   WatkiM,   making   her   screen  ^^  necklace  it  is  missing,  and 

debut  as  Jane  Ray,  a  sensation-monger  ^  u  j  convicted  of  taking  it-the 
for  a  metropolitan  table  d  sheet,  falls  .^^.^^  that  Is-by  means  of  finger 

in  love  with  Garry  WelDSter,  a  reporter 't''.f'^.""„'  ;„i„rtr.n,  <!iii  iSr 

on  a  more  consen-ative  newspaper  Jane  :P""*J  i°"fo^^^H  fn^iLk  hir^  un  but  ^t^ 

fi^fs  thftVi^  Of'  ?'l^b3tfer"n^et'i^;El^^^ 

h!^r  shS.  practice'  acqm'reff  reputation'      ^        -^ere  all  sort,  of  ^o^^^^  things 

as  a  np*s-hound  among  her  fellow-  i^'^,^* ''e„«fP«=,^f  ^Vn^^L^^^^^ 
craftsmen.  In  one  instance  she  is  first  there  with  the  intention  of  plantmg 
to  reach  a  soUtary  telephone  with  a  dues  to  indicate  a  gh(«t  gang  but 
story  of  a  wife-murder,  then  deliberate-  what  happens  from  then  on  is  too  com- 
ly  cuts  the  wire  so  that  other  reporters,  PUcated  to  set  down  in  detail  Hands 
Garry  among  them,  are  left  flat  Later  PpP  out  of  the  wall,  corpses  fall  out  of 
Garry  turns  the  tables  by  exposing  Jane  c  osets,  secret  panels  open  an(3  men  are 
as  she  is  about  to  pry  information  out  blackjacked  right  and  left.  The  solu- 
of  a  trusting  woman  concerning  the  tion  ma.y  leave  the  onlooker  a  bit  be- 
principals  in  a  dual  suicide  pact.  These  ^fogged,  but  up  until  then  there  are  no 
little  skirmishes  have   not   interfered  | complaints. 

with  the  love  affair  between  Garry  and  At  this  late  date,  a  lengthy  descnp- 
Jane;  but  when  Jane's  prowling  camera  ;tion  of  the  actmg  of  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr. 
man  tears  leaves  from  a  diary  intrusted  Graves  is  unnecessai-y.  As  usual,  they 
to  Garry  by  the  confiding  woman  men-  slang  one  another  vigorously:  as  usual, 
tioned  above,  he  naturally  suspects  Jane,  they  are  firm  friends  underneath;  as 
because  she,  through  that  morning  and  usual,  they  have  an  abundance  of 
the  previous  night,  had  had  access  to  meaty  lines  and  speak  them  with  full 
the  book.  Theu-  romance,  it  seems,  had  appreciation.  The  rest  of  the  cast, 
reached  that  stage  of  intimacy.  particularly  the  attractive  Sally  Blane, 

Prom  this  point  on  "Sob  Sister"  aban-  are  all  that  the  exigencies  of  the  plot 
dons  sentiment  and  goes  melodramatic,  demand. 

Jane,  who  had  resigned  when  sure  of  i  Heading  the  eight-a^t  vaudeville  pro- 
Garry,  takes  back  her  job  and  is  sent  i 

to  a  speakeasy  to  find  out  who  kid-  gram  is  Peter  Higgins,  the  popular  ra- 
napped  a  rich  man's  little  son,  and  |  dio  tenor,  in  a  program  of  sentimental 
where  he  is  sequestered.    The  gang-  !  songs,  old  and  new. — E.  L.  H. 
sters,  quickly  discovering  her  identity   


gag  and  bind  her  and  whirl  her  off 
to  their  woodland  hide-out.  She  is 
thrown  into  the  room  with  the  kid- 


FENWAY  AND  MODERN 
"Expensive  Women" 

 ,  ,   ^„  „,n.u  o™„r,;^  „„T„^„v,      A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Harvey  Thew 

napped  boy,  who  with  amazing  aplomb  a,„j  Raymond  Griffith  from  the  story  by 
frees  her  by  holding  a  lighted  candle  at  Wilson  Collison;  directed  by^^Hobart  ^Henley 

the  knotted  cords.    With  him  she  es         " *"'' 


capes  through  a  shattered  window  with- 
out a  single  scratch  from  broken  glass, 
and  is  rescued  by  Garry  just  as  Gimp 
Peters  is  about  to  shoot  her  down  in 
an  exciting  flight  through  the  woods, 
with  an  army  of  policemen  and  the 
shrieking  of  sirens  as  accompaniment. 
After  each  has  telephoned  the  story  of 
the  affair  to  his  or  her  paper,  they 
settle  down  to  a  calmly  considered  early 
breakfast  in  a  wayside  inn.  Nothing 
much  has  been  proved,  except  that  they 
still  love  each  other. 

Miss  Watkins  does  her  noble  best  to 
show  Jane  as  a  girl  of  human  desire.s 
and  emotions  behind  her  mask  of  cal- 
lousness and  world-wisdom.  She  trips 
deftly  from  light  comedy  to  tearful  ex- 
postulation, gives  the  character  more 
distinction  than  It  received  from  the 
author.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  seems  fated 
as  the  hero  to  spend  a  night  with  the 
heroine  before  he  marries  her,  is  still 
extremel.y  likable,  but  his  lines  lack  the 
honest  ring  of  those  in  "Bad  Girl."  Miis 
Gombell  again  is  the  mutual  friend, 
giving  counsel  out  of  ripe  marital  expe- 
rience. W.  E.  G. 


OLTMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

"Sob  Sister" 

\  screen  comedy  drama  adapted  by  Edwin 
i  '-  from  the  novel  by  Mildred  Gilman: 
led  by  Alfred  Santell  and  presented  by 
Films  with  the  loUowingr  cast: 

•  Webster    James  Dunn 

Ray    Linda  Watkins 

ae    Minna  Gombell 

  Howard  Phillips 

■lie  the  Sheik    Georjre  E.  Stone 

  MoUy  O  Day 

Editor  Baker    Charles  Middlcton 

(Vonnie's  Husband)  Ernest  Wood 

the  Cameraman    Eddie  Dillon 

1,    George  Byron 

lie    Neal  Burns 

,v  .    '    Harold  Walriridre 

"   ,      ;   L«x  undsay 

Stevens    Harry  BeresJord 

elevens    Sarali  Padden 

'      le  Hei'-ry    Clifford  Dcmpscy 

Billv  Stoeslpy    Wallie  Albneht 

Gimi'  Peters    Maurice  Black 

Apparently  much  of  the  profits  of 
"Bad  Girl"  have  been  poured  back  into 
"Sob  Sister."  for  as  a  studio  production 
■M  it  Ls  unusually  pretentious.    The  wide 
/'j '  range  of  it^-^  story  permits  use  of  count- 
„a!  less  interior  sets,  each  appropriate  to 
T      v.ronment,     and    the  qut-of-door 
les,  particularly  though  taken  at 
,nt  over  long  stretches  of  highways 
11  and  wooded  spaces,  are  in  themselves 
i<J|ten  Interesting  factor  in  the  presenta- 
i^Wion.    Moreover,  there  is  a  very  large 
>e  cast.    A  gioup  of  players  appears  in 
t  one  scenr,  and  is  seen  no  more.  An- 
other is  a^embled  for  a  brief  episode, 

1.1  and   as  quickly  dismissed.     Only  Mr. 
;  1  Dunn,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Middleton,  Miss 
1  ■Watkins  ajid  Miss  Gombell  tarry  long 
awenough  to  become  familiar  figures  to 
ly Tthe  audience.   Yet  these,  and  the  pass- 
p  -ur  groups  of  minor  players  combine 
give  a  performance  wholly  enter- 


RKO  KEITH-BOSTON 
"A  Dangerous  Affair" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  b.v  Howard  .T- 
Green  from  his  own  orierinal  story;  directed 
by  Edward  .T.  Sedgwick  and  presented  by 
Columbia  with  the  lollowiny  cast: 

Lt.  McHenry   Jack  Holt 

Wally  Cook   Ralph  Graves 

Marjory  Randolph   Sally  Blane 

Florence  Susan  riemiitk 

Leity   Blanche  Fripderici 

Nelson   Edward  Brophy 

City  Editor   DeWitt  Jenninss 

Harvey   Tyler  Brooks 

Lionel   'William  V.  Mon? 

Tom  Randolph   Fredric  Santlpy 

Plunkett   Sidney  Braoy 

Tupper  Charles  ^riddletnn 

Vceey  Ester  Muir 

Jack  Holt  and  Ralph  Graves  seem 
likely  soon  to  occupy  the  position  on 
the  screen  left  vacant  by  Edmund 
Lowe  and  'Victor  McLaglen.  They  are 
experts  at  talking  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  mouths  and  they  handle  the 
"Sez  you,  sez  me"  style  of  dialogue  with 
remarkable  fluency.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Holt's  mouth  seems  designed  by  na- 
ture for  the  utterance  of  withering 
wisecracks  and  crushing  rejoinders,  just 
as  Mr.  Graves  seems  designed  to  pro- 
voke him  into  these  utterances,  ail  in 
a  friendly  fashion,  of  course.  Their 
latest  production,  "A  Dangerous  Ai- 
fair,"  now  showing  at  the  RKO  Keith- 
Boston  Theatre,  is  an  amazing  melo- 
dramatic concoction  which  remains 
more  humorous  than  exciting  despite  a 
couple  of  murders  or  so  and  mysteri- 
ous goings-on  concerning  a  missing 
necklace.  Not  perhaps  the  perfect  mys- 
tery drama,  for  there  are  several  points 
left  completely  up  in  the  air  when  the 
film  ends,  it  still  manages  to  keep  the 
spectator  consistently  amused. 

Police  Lieutenant  McHenry  and  Star 
Reporter  Wally  Cook  find  Havenhurst 
a  very  dull  town  indeed.  Twitted 
by  a  pretty  girl,  Marjory  Randolpn, 
on  their  complete  uselessness,  they 
set  out  to  make  some  excitemcrt 
for  her  and  themselves.  Wally  burgl'^s 
a  necklace  of  Marjory's  one  eve- 
ning and  hands  it  over  to  McHenry  to 
return  at  the  proper  time.  The  next 
night  they  are  invited  to  a  reading  of 
Marjory's  uncle's  will.  All  the  relatives 
are  cut  off  with  some  sneering  remarlcs, 
all,  that  is,  save  Marjory,  and  she  is 


and  presented  by  Warners  with  the  lollowine 
cast: 

Constance  Newton  Dolores  Costpllo 

Neil  Hartley  ,  Warren  William 

Arthur  Raymond  Anthony  Bushcll 

Bobby  Brandon  ,  Joe  Donahue 

Melville  Raymond   H.  B.  Warner 

Youns   Man.   Allan  Lane 

Yoiint'  Man  Morgran  Wallace 

Mollv  Lane  •  Polly  Wallers 

Irene  Mae  Madison 

Martha  Adele  Watson 

Georse   Allison  William  House 


Dolores  Costello,  more  beautiful  than 
ever  and  distinctly  a  more  intelligent 
actress  than  on  previous  occasions,  re-i 
turns  to  the  talking  screen  in  "Expen-j 
sive  Women,"  current  screen  attraction 
at  the  Fenway  and  Modern  Theatres^ 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  report  that  the 
film  does  as  well  by  Dolores  as  do  her 
beautiful  evening  costumes,  but  trutn 
compels  the  admission  that  if  Warners 
can  do  no  better  by  her  in  the  future, 
this  picture  is  her  swan  song.  An  ex- 
cellent cast  and  handsome  settings  can 
do  nothing  in  face  of  one  of  the  oddest 
and  lea;st  intelligent  stories  ever  set 
forth  on  the  screen.  The  dialogue  is 
childish,  the  situations  unrelated,  the 
characters  completely  illogical  and  the 
denouement  without  precedent  as  it  is 
without  sense.  For  instance,  a  man 
shot  in  the  back  is  adjudged  to  have 
committed  suicide,  ?nd  the  heroine,  ap- 
parently willing  to  sacrifice  life  and  lib- 
erty for  one  man,  leaves  him  up  in  the 
air  and  returns  to  a  former  sweetheart 
whom,  neither  she  nor  the  audience 
has  seen  for  six  reels. 

Constance  Newton,  who  describes 
herself  as  an  expensive  woman  lackirg 
in  ambition,  has  an  affair  with  Neil 
Hartley,  a  prominent  composer.  For  nc 
reason  in  particular  she  leaves  him  foi 
Arthur  Raymond,  a  weakling  married  oy 
his  father  to  a  woman  he  does  noi 
love.  Arthur's  father  interferes,  telling 
Constance  that  Arthur  and  his  wife  ar< 
reunited.  Chance  throws  them  togethei 
again,  drimken  admirer  threaten 
all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things,  anc 
Arthur  kills  him.  Constance  takes  the 
blame  and  Mr.  Raymond,  apparently  e 
lawyer,  gets  her  off  on  the  grounds  tha 
the  dead  man  was  a  suicide.  Leavin; 
Arthur,  whom  she  protests  she  adoref 
to  the  pomt  of  going  to  prison  for  hi 
sake,  Constance  returns  to  Neil  wh 
a.sks  her  to  marry  him,  a  very  generou 
and  most  unlikely  procedure. 

Miss  Costello,  very  charming  if  In 
dined  to  plumpness,  speaks  well,  act 
with  more  conviction  than  her  line 
warrant,  but  she  cannot  make  sense  o 
the  story.  V/arren  WUliam  raises  an( 
lowers  his  eyebrows  in  a  Barrymori 
manner  which  must  make  Miss  Cos 
tello  feel  quite  at  home.  Anthon; 
Bushell  and  H.  B.  Warner  arc  lost  irl 
hopelessly  bad  parts,  and  Joe  Donahui 
is  out  of  his  depth  as  the  inebriatec^ 
.■suitor  who  meets  an  untimely  end.  1 

Also  featured  on  the  program  W 
"Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage."  a  Zand 
Grey  romance  with  George  O'Brien! 
Marguerite  Churchill,  Noah  Beery  anc 
Yvonne  Pelletier.  A  young  rancher 
seeking  his  lost  sister  and  her  children 
helps  a  pretty  girl  to  save  her  property 
from  crooked  ofiBcials  and  discovers  his 


THE  INVADING  SANDWICH 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
In  pre-war  days  the  banks,  offices  and  8on 
of  the  shops  of  Berlin  and  Paris  suspendf 
business,  usually  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  tY 
middle  of  the  day,  to  tuck  napkins  under  tr 
chin,  eat,  drink,  smoke  at  leLsure.    Then  thPi 
was  a  return  to  the  office  and  the  shop.  Tlif 
disregarded  Cicero's  protest  against  spoiling  h  | 
appetite  for  dinner:  "integrem  famem  ad  co. 
nam  afferam,"  nor  did  they  value  the  throwir  I 
off  care  for  the  day.   They  sneered,  or  wondertj 
at  the  hast,e  of  Americans  over  their  luncheon 
standing  at  a  counter  or  perched  on  a  stool—; 
"quick  lunches,"  "electric  lunches."    ^  . 

Now,  it  appears,  t«o  many  Parisians  are  sa  I 
Isfled  with  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  wine  f<| 
their  midday  meal.  Not  only  is  there  a  quici 
lunch  habit;  the  Parisian  finds  lunch  bars,  avl 
in  even  prominent  restaurants  an  attract!^  | 
meal  when  there  is  only  half  an  hour  to  spari 
"from  ten  to  twenty  dishes  a  la  minute." 

By  noon  he  needs  a  substantial  repast,  som<  | 
thing  filling,  if  not  what  the  American  knov 
as  a  square  meal;  something  like  the  ncondf] 
dinner  provided  by  young  Mr.  Smallweed  f 
Mr.  Jobling  and  Mr.  Guppy,  for  Mr.  Smallwe< 
in.sisted  that  Polly  should  bring  the  best  cut  of 
joint.   "In  the  matter  of  gravy  he  is  adamani , 
The  Parisian's  breakfast  is  immaterial,  unless  1 1 
has  been  corrupted  by  English  or  Americzl 
tourists.  He  likes,  or  did  like,  to  sit  at  ease,  an  [ 
above  all,  to  talk  of  politics,  national  and  inte  | 
national,  to  discuss  a  play,  a  novel,  a  leadirf 
article;  perhaps  the  latest  bon  mot,  thdugh  tl 
boulevardiers  famous  for  their  wit  ior^  as  | 
passed  away;  maliciously  witty,  careless  of 
duel  that  might  follow  an  epigram  with  f| 
epitaph  for  a  sequel,  for  the  Fi'ench  duel  w. 
not  always  a  joke.    Marcel  Boulenger,  by  tl  I 
way,  would  have  this  "school  of  courage  at 
courtesy"  open  again,  believing  that  enough  pi| 
pils  would  be  enrolled. 

It  looked  as  if  noon-day  leisurely  recreatic 
and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  would  give  wfl 
to  the  sandwich,  hygienic  by  being  sealed  In  a] 
envelope;  hygienic,  it  cost  about  five  cents  ill 
stead  of  four.  To  encourage  buyers  it  was  ail 
nounced  that  a  100  franc  note  was  put  instetj 
j  of  a  slice  of  ham  in  one  of  a  certain  numu  f 
lof  sandwiches.  A  too  paternal  governmerj 
stopped  the  sale  on  the  ground  that  here  wij 
[an  unauthorized  lottery.  So  the  Parisian,  cleij 
or  midinette,  now  eats  a  sandwich  without  guaij 
antee  as  to  its  health-giving  properties.  T!] 
only  "surprise"  is  when  the  slice  of  ham  is  thitj 
I  and  palatable. 

Yes,  Paris  and  Parisian  life  hkve  change 
It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Alphonse  Daudet  arl 
his  companions,  Scholl  and  his  joyous  band,  thl 
frequenters  of  Tortoni's,  gobbling  a  sandwici 
and  rushing  out  to  wTite  a  novel,  a  feuilleton,  c| 
to  send  a  challenge. 


Jost  nieces. 


E.  L.  H. 


DONALD  VAN  WART  j 

Donald  van  Wart,  pianist,  gave  a  re-! 
cital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  Hi^ 
program  was  as  follows:  Rameau-Go-, 
dowsky,  sarabande;  Mozayt,  Sonata  la 


F  major;  Chopin,  Pantaisie  in  F  minor,, 
top.  49),  Nocturne  in  C  sharp  minor 
(Op.  27,  No.  1),  Etude  in  A  minor  (Op. 
25,  No.  11) ;  Griffes,  The  White  Peacock; 
Ravel,  Jeu  d'Eaux;  Tansman,  Spiritual 
and  Blues  from  "Sonatine  Transat- 
lantique";  Albeniz,  Triana. 

Mr.  Van  Wart  is  a  vigorous  and 
forthright  young  pianist,  solidly  endowed 
as  to  technique,  but  as  yet  without 
great  subtlety  of  phrasing  or  of  dy- 
namic nuance. 

From  a  massive  and  somewhat  un- 
necessarily muscular  performance  of 
Godowsky's  heavily  upholstered  version 
of  a  Sarabande  by  Rameau  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  rendering  of  Mozart's  P 
major  Sonata  that  could  not  justly 
be  called  unmusical,  though  perhaps  it 
might  be  described  as  permeated  by 
an  excessively  hearty  Insouciance  and 
dominated  by  an  over- assertive  bass. 
There  were,  also,  occasional  eccentrici- 
ties such  as  the  suddenly  accelerated 
tempo  in  the  second  half  of  that  theme^ 

I  ivhich  so  amusingly  anticipates  "La 
Donna  ^  Mobile." 

Flagrantly  misplaced  accents  marred 
the  opening  march-like  section  of  Cho- 
pin's Pantaisie — a  piece  which  may  be 
ranked  with  the  P  minor  Ballade  as 
among  its  composer's  finest  work — nor, 

■  despite  the  ease  with  which  its  diffi- 
culties were  surmounted,  were  its  mo- 

.  ments  of  sweeping  magnificence  and 

•sombre  power  quite  successfully 
achieved.   But  he  made  an  impressively 

'  brUliant  and  effective  thing  of  the 
stormy  A  minor  Etude — the  so-called 
"Winter  Wind"  study. 

Mr.  Van  Wart's  powerful  fingers  were 
not  dissuaded  from  their  characterlstl-' 
cally  percussive  touch  with  enough  suc- 
cess to  enable  the  beauty  ot  Griffes's 
atmo.spheric,  impressionistic  piece  to 
reveal  its  delicate  half-shades.  Hie  pi- 
anist was  more  successful  with  Ravel's 
Jeu  d'Eaux  and  with  t)-.:  sublimated 


inis 

)>...  ..IM-TT 

lie  'lansmaii .N 
luo" — which  as  .1  ■ 
r  \rry  few  tolerable  r>,  a\,  ni  ja/-/  , 

Iirlated  Idioms  thai  have  corq[9^.out  I 
nope.  I 
th    Albenlz's   "Triann."   from   b  5 
ia."  Mr.  Van  Wan  ended  In 
capturing  somethini,  of  ttie  i, 
bnlhanco  of  the  niu.slc.  If  not  aii 
ariod  Spanish  flavor,  the  dry  sug-  I 
i;i  of  the  timbre  of  plucked  In- 
•  Ills  that  contrasts  with  Itsstrftlns 
■ent  song. 

nly  applauded,  Mr.  Van  Wart 
:  some  further  nieec."!.        S.  S. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

I  r  in  a  Lifetime" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miie  in  a  Lifetim*."  comedy  in  three 
and  seven  scenes  by  Moss  Hart  and 
oige  S.  Kaufman,  was  performed  for 
first  lime  in  Boston  last  night  at 
Majestic  Theatre.  Produced  by 
m  H.  Harris  at  Brighton  Beach  in 
.le  1930;  New  York,  at  the  Music 
K  on  Sept.  25  of  that  year.  Settings 
Cirker  and  Robbins.  Staged  by 
orge  S.  Kaufman. 
The  cast  last  night: 

ri:.'   I.fwis   Hush  O  l  oiuifll 

DaiiiPls   Jean  Dixon 

V   H.vlHiid   Grant  Mills 

n  Hohnit   Marjonc  Wood 

CM  Walkri-    Norma  Buller 

Ills  Fonlaiiie   Kathleen  .Vrdell 

a  Rd  U-i*,-li    Kthel  ThorbPn 

itmv    Robert  Criflith 

J-    \v  ilUiM-   Eilito  Voii  Bculow 

(ilnerauer   (  harlcs  Halton 

'Sl"<  I    i-hion   .Ruihflnia  Stevens 

Vail   Robei  I  Ban  at 

 Ben  Laugrhlm 

I   William  McFadilcn 

K'amnmrlins:   Walter  Drehcr 

 Harold  Grau 

 Bctl.v  Bnrns 

.  Granville  Bates 

Edwarcl  Lond 


•IS 


•rner 


if  Jf 


s'  survey  of  the  cinema  and  as  j 

Where  all  were  capwii 
the  characters  and  W 
Ihc  dramatists,  frcnu  .  .. 
.  the  bell-boy.   from  the  aan 
.ss  Dixon  to  U\e  foolish  Miss  1 
lib  her  visions  of  a  career, 
nnptuoiis  Miss  Stevens;  from  the  l"^' 
cuK-er.  Mr.  Hallon.  who  n^ve'-  -road  his 
scenarios,  to  Mr.  Bates,    the  racing 
bishop  at  Ihe  wedding.  tHere  Is  only 
praise       As    Victor    Hugo  a^eP'^^^ 
Shakespeare  In  bulk,  so  one  ac^P'^^^^'^ 
mnany   and  one  stUl  sees  Mr.  Bar- 
nuTuli'ng  patiently  in  a  cl^  r  wali  ng 
tor  Mr.  Glogauer,  and  ""a.^V 
rest  and  recreation  ui  a  sanitarium  toi 
cinema  playwright-s.  -rpatlv 
The    gi-eat    audience    was  greatly 

amused.   

COPLKY 
"Meet  the  Prince" 

•  ■^reet  the  Prince."  a  oonied.v  in  three  a; ' ^  | 
hv  'I'^'^r  Milne;  P.odu«d  at  ,7, 

ith  tin.  fnllowin?  cast:        »,,,,.i,.h  Bowlccr 

imon  Battersb.v  Ai,iv  Loomis 

■>"-<".la  !  Mar.v  Wall 

■;;">V'*'^  9all.v  Kitzpatiiek 

■r;Rov^rrHou::;\::.:.._j^^„^^^^^^ 

Kilul  HoU  ^,p,,.„  Ray 

Iniogpnp  failhfull  Vn.neis  Con'ptoo 

])e.  .\iiislie.  .    Ravnioiul  .tones 

•"^"a-s'  ?heen'- ' as'  'a  brightly  decorated 
rhristiTias  tree  is  Mr.  Milne's  comedy, 
a^  aT  pe  Ishable.  Though  we  .know 
how  both  he  and  SU-  James  Barne  de- 
tpsf  the  word  '  whimsical,  that  sen 
same  word  applies  precisely  to  U.^ 
of  entertainment  in  genei-al  and  to  tne 
particular  styles  of  each  of  these  charm- 


There  were  others  in  the  cast  who 
contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
t  dining. 

jJ'Once  in  a  Lifetime"  is  not  a  play 
analyze;  it  is  one  to  be  seen,  to  en- 
■,  to  recommend.    It  matters  not 
lether  your  friend  is  a  "fan,"  or 
;ij  lether  he  thinks  film  plays  a  form 
ai't  to  be  avoided.    If  he  be  a  con- 
uit  visitor  to  the  cinemas,  or  if  he 
'-'1  un  tliem,  in  either  case  he  will  laugh 
I  the  adventures  of  the  three  vaude- 
,j  llians  in  Holywood.     The  opening 
3ne.    with    the    discontented  Miss 
iniels  reproaching  George  Lewis  for 
s  indifference  as  to  their  future,  an- 
■yed  by  his  cracking  nuts  with  his 
?th;  the  entrance  of  Jerry,  excited 
out  the  report  that  "talkies"  w-ould 
in;l!i  volutionize  the  industry;  the  conclu- 
la  )n  that  as  the  screen  stars  had  un- 
]Ti  easant  voice.s  and  could  not  speak 
"  ;arly  and  with  due  emphasis,  there 
»s  a  futiu-e  for  the  three  at  Holly- 
30d;  the  slow  awakening  of  George 
the  great  opportunity — with  his  re- 
el that  Jerry  had  4old  theii-  act— all- 
is  i.s  excellent  fooling. 
Then  comes  in  order  on  the  arrival 
the  three  from  New  York,  a  proces- 
g  Ml  of  characters,  types  in  the  cinema 
orld:  but  Miss  Hobard  is  in  the  train, 
le  chattering,  self-conceited,  insuffer- 
jle  publicity  woman,  whose  columns  of 
)ssip  are  to  be  translated  "into  Span- 
h  to  'oe  read  at  Moscow";  Susan,  the 
tie  girl  who  recites  and  is  out  for  a , 
ireer.  with  mother  to  aid  her,  a  first 
ctim  for  the  vocal  culture  school.  How 
r.  Glogauer  looks  and  talks;  how 
iss  Leighton,  at  the  telephone,  poses 
Id  answers  and  dismisses  those  who 
ould  see  the  powers  that  be;  how  Mr. 
amnierling  tlireatens  to  go  back  to  1 
ermany;  how  the  women  stars  strut 
:  the  "gold  room  of  the  hotel,  with ' 
aid.s  and  chauffeurs  in  their  train;  I 
Dw  the  playwrights,  though  paid  are  | 
?gle;  ied  and  "underworked" — take  the  \ 
Id  CISC  of  Mr.  Vail,  who  has  sat  and 
It  for  weeks  and  has  not  yet  seen 
le  preat  Mr.  Glogauer;   these  men 
(id  women,  well-portrayed  must  be 
sen  and  heard.    The  gross  ignorance 
r  the  directors  and  the  public's  idols, 
ie  enormous  vanity  of  them;  these 
re  exposed  with  vitriolic  humor  by 
le  c,  Tmatists.    For  this  play  is  much 
lore    han  a  succession  of  ingenious,. 
iUttlng  wise  cracks;  it  is  an  ex- 
of  the  reasons  wh  this  film 
•is  and  that  one  fails. 
I  use  George  tells  Glogauer  that 
A  his  assistants  are  incompetent, 
c  It  made  general  director.    He  picks 
le  wrong  scenario  for  his  first  film. 
'!,  is  npparently  a  flop:   Glogauer  is 
isgu  ied:  he  is  discharged;  the  vocal 
•hoc^   has  already  been  closed;  the 
slid  sold  dinner  set  encrusted  with 
iameiids  presented  to  George  by  Glo- 
auei  IS  wheeled  away.    Gloom.  Miss 
.  Is  on  her  way  home.  Jerry 
appeared.  But  she  learns  from 
Angeles  newspapers  that  George 
ni\is;  that  he  had  the  audacity 
ent  Important  scenes  without 
hus  encouraging  audiences  to 
thier  imagination.    He  tele- 
iier  that  he  has  been  taken  into 
•societie.s— but  he  is  alone.    Yet  I 
lis  S  i-an  is  hailed  as  a  .star  of  the' 
irst  rnaanitude.  by  reasoii  of  her  hav- 
ns  hP'i  ti'c  com-a;ge  to  be  the  awkward 
•oum  ■  girl.    The  scenaric.  vefre.':h- 
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ingly  witty  playwrights.  "Meet  the 
Prince"  flutters  lightly  through  its 
three  ■  acts.  It  chatters  delightfully  of 
two  imposters  who  prefer  to  call  them- 
selves inventors.  One  is  Michael  Brown, 
who  quarreled  with  his  young  wife, 
Jennifer,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  world  war,  left  her  and  her  500 
pounds  a  year,  and  pretended  to  those 
whom  he  met  along  the  Riviera  that  he 
was  Prince  Michael  of  a  newly  estab- 
lished principality  in  the  Balkans  called 
Neo-Slavonia.  It  was  a  harmless  decep- 
tion, apparently,  and  it  gave  him  more 
than  one  square  meal.  Jennifer,  mean- 
1  time,  had  di-ifted  from  one  London 
suburb  to  another  in  the  guise  of  Mrs. 
I  James  Bulger,  widow  of  a  genei-al  who 
1  ne\'er  existed.  Michael,  an  honored 
'  guest  at  a  small  party  given  by  Angela 
Battersby  and  her  father,  meets  the 
astounded  Jennifer,  maintains  a  bold 
and  audacious  front,  woos  her  and 
finally  induces  her  to  forgive  him  and 
take  him  back,  as  plain  Michael  Brown. 

The  setting  is  the  living  room  in 
Simon  Battersby's  cottage,  Wych  Trent- 
liam,  near  London.   The  first  act  in- 
troduces the  characters,  singly  or  in 
pairs.  Old  Simon,  about  to  bathe  before 
dinner  is  served,  fusses  about  the  num- 
ber of  cigai-s  available  for  his  guests. 
Angela,  ever  threatening  to  dress,  flits 
up  and  down  stairs.  Enter  leisurely  the 
guests,  Capt.  Holt,  fatuous  and  stnitty, 
and  his  spouse,  an  echo;  Mrs.  Faithfull, 
ahorrent  of  \-ulgarity,  pinringly  solicit- 
ous as  to  Imogene's  moral  welfare,  and 
Irnogene  herself,  in  girlish  pink,  with  a 
simper  which  is  not  all  mnocence;  Dr. 
Ainslie,   champion  of  tlie  established 
church;    and    finally  Prince  Michael, 
With  his  saucy  little  black  moustache 
1  and  his  accent  which  is  no  more  defini- 
tive than  is  his  mythical  kingdom.  Jen- 
nifer, who,  of  course,  has  been  in  and 
out,  is  last  to  meet  nim.  This  act  por- 
trays   amusingly    that  uncomfortable 
half-hoiu-  of  waiting  and  speculation — 
liow  to  address  the  prince,  what  to  talk 
about.    The  second  act  is  devoted  to 
Michael  and  Jennifer,  to  theii-  mutual 
confessions  of  fraudulent  credentials,  to 
Jennifer's  ultlmatlun  that  Michael  must 
clear  out  at  once.    The  thii-d  act.  the 
morning  after,  presents  Michael  clean- 
shaven. He  starts  to  weave  his  false- 
hoods, and  blunders  through  to  victory, 
though  not  without    receiving  several 
honorable  scars.    This    act.  perhap3 
more  than  its  predeces-sors,  reveals  Mr. 
Milne  at  his  best.  He  gives  old  Batters- 
by some  joyous  moments  as  he  com- 
plains that  no  one  ever  sends  him  even 
a  postcard.   He  gives  Dr.  Ainshe  and 
Michael  a  delightful  scene  touching  on 
proper  precedence  in  the  presence  of 
royalty;  and  he  has  Michael  at  his  best 
as  he  plunges  deeper  and  deeper  into 
equivocations. 

The  players  were  gratifyingly  ready 
Miss  Wall,  alert  and  eager,  gave  Jenni- 
fer a  candor  and  breezlness  whpUy 
captivating.  Mr.  Jones,  whose  first  per- 
formance suffered  slightly  from  uncer- 
tainty, doubtless  hereafter  will  attain 
that  light  tone  and  casual  aii-  which 
Michael  should  have.  Miss  Dana  was 
j  amusing  as  Irnogene.  Miss  Ray  was  de- 
llightful  as  the  watchful  mother.  In 
jfact.  each  principal  seemed  to  have 
jcaught  Mr.  Milnes  carefully  sketched 
characterizations,  uttered  his  fanciful 
dialogue  smoothly  and  wit!->  meanuig.  A 
Klin  little  comedy,  but  steadily  divert- 
Lg.  W.  E.  o. 


1  INE  ARIS 
"The  Immortal  Vagalntnd" 

V    f.  ,11  n       •en  ope..  It  ■     with  «1»Dta- 

'    I  .    1;    .       I    ■'■■'i  111  and 

i.v:  di- 
ned >W 

'    '     "■    ....    I.i.ino  Haid 

IriHir     ...    ■  , 

An    amiable;    leisurely,  sentimental 
story  and  a  pleasing  musical  score  arc 
the  outsUnding  features  of  "The  Im- 
mortal Vagabond,"  now  showing  at  tne 
Pine  Arts  Theatre.   The  production  was 
made  in  Germany  by  UFA.  but  the 
songs  and  dialogue  have  been  doublfd 
in  English,  so  that  mere  can  be  no 
question  of  the  non-German  speaking 
spectator  understanding  what  Is  going 
on    ■  Admittedly  this  is  a  help,  even 
though  it  is  more  than  a  little  startling 
to  hear  Tyrolean  peasants  conversing 
in  vei-y  idiomatic  and  carefully  accented 
i  English,  but  there  is  not  enough  dia- 
logue to  make  it  a  very  serious  matter 
1  one  way  or  another.    The  setting  ol 
I  the  storv  is  apparently  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  and  there  are  any  number  of 
I  attractive  scenes  show^ng  village  life, 
especially  during  a  great  cattle  show. 
Ralph  Benatsky  Is  credited  with  having 
written  the  music  and  it  is  generally 
acceptable  to  the  ear,  particularly  «ie 
theme  song,  "Give  Me  Your  Hand."  The 
typical   operetta  plot  unfolds  rather 
slowly,  but  winds  up  with  an  ironic  ^ 
conclusion  that  it  Is  refreshuigly  unex- 
pected. 1 
Hans  Ritter,  a  struggling  composer,] 

loves  Anna,  daughter  of  the  vUlage  post- 
master, Reisleitner,  'who  despises  him 
for  a  good-for-nothmg  and  wishes  A^na 
to  marry  Franz  Lechner.  a  rifh  cattle- 
man.   -While  Ritter  is  ih 
tending  to  the  production  of  his  operet- 
ta, "The  Mountaineers."  Reisleitnw:  in- 
tercepts his  letters  to  Anna  until  the 
despairing  girl  believes  herself  forgot- 
ten and  agrees  to  marry  Lechner.  "The 
weddhig  night  Ritter  arrives  from  Vi- 
enna with  his  great  news,  only  to  find 
Anna  married,  and  he  goes  away  with- 
out speaking  to  her.    "The  Mountain- 
eers" is  a  tremendous  success,  but  on 
the  opening  night  Ritter  disappears 
and  five  years  later  a  body  thought 
to  be  his  is  fished  out  of  the  river. 
When  this  news  reaches  his  native 
town,  the  people  decide  to  erect  a  | 
monument  to  him  out  of  the  royalties  I 
from  the  operetta.   The  day  of  the  un- 
veiling, Ritter  finds  his  way  thither! 
dressed  as  a  tramp.    A  policeman  or-  j 
ders  him  to  move  on,  but  Anna,  now  a 
widow,  recognizes  him.  and  they  go  1 
away  together. 

No  great  demands  are  made  on  any 
of  the  principals  save  Gustav  Frolich, 
who  handles  the  role  of  the  composer 
with  considerable  dramatic  conviction 
and  moving  sincerity.  Liane  Haid  is 
plumply  preUy  as  Anna,  and  Karl  Ger- 
hardt,  handicapped  by  the  peculiar 
I  lines  supposed  to  come  from  his  mouth, 
is  a  good  Reisleitner.  The  scenes  m 
the  opera  house  axe  well  staged.  Other 


fervor.5  of  Krcmser's  mellifluous  "Hymn 
to  the  Madonna."  In  the  latter  work 
the  extensive  solo  part  was  well  and 
ardently  sung  by  Mr.  Conlcy,  whose 
pleasing  voice,  not  large  but  solid  and 
admirably  produced,  so  delighted  the 
audience  that  a  portion  of  the  hymn 
was  rei>eated.  Hadley's  "Hunting- 
Song."  despite  Its  conscientious  use  of 
hunting  calls,  echoes,  and  galloping 
rhythms.  In  close  obedience  to  the  text, 
is  undistinguished  stuff;  and  In  hearing 
Coleridge-Taylor's  "Drake's  Drum"  one 
thought  mainly  (and  with  regret)  of 
how  HoLst  or  Vaughan  Williams  might 
have  set  the  poem,  with  a  tune  of  folk- 
song or  of  sea-chanty  flavor. 

In  her  two  groups  of  solos,  Mrs. 
Hankins  permitted  her  audience  to  hear 
and  enjoy  a  voice  of  unusually  beauti- 
ful quality.  It  is  a  true  contralto — in 
a  day  when  so  many  discouraged  so- 
pranos usurp  the  name — smooth  and 
pure  rather  than  expansive.  Most  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  a  smoothly  flow- 
ing vocal  line  when  her  song  was  not 
too  lively  in  tempo,  she  sang  always 
with  intelligence.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  her  highest  notes  were 
frequently  taken  with  unnecessary  force 
•and  produced  in  a  manner  that  gave 
them  a  peculiarly  heady  quality. 

Mrs.  Hankins  was  most  pleasing  In 
her  group  of  foreign  songs — particularly 
in  Rubinstein's  "Es  bllnkt  der  Thau," 
in  Chausson's  "Temps  des  Lilas,"  and 
in  Franck's  "Mariage  des  Roses" — a 
song  marred  by  none  of  the  Francklsh 
mannerisms  and  adorned  by  a  healthy 
and  graceful  tune.  Brahms's  "Verge- 
bliches  Staendchen"  was  sung  a  little 
too  deliberately,  though  with  careful 
characterization.  Of  her  songs  in  Eng- 
lish. Robinsaon's  "Water  Boy"  and 
How^ard  Brockway's  arrangement  of  a 
delightful  '3lk  song,  "The  Nightingale" 
(given  as  an  encore),  were  sung  with 
most  beauty  of  tone  and  charm  of 
style.  Her  excellent  legato  failed  her 
strangely  In  Rachmaninoff's  "Lilacs," 
\where  it  was  much  needed. 
\  There  was  cordial  applause  for 
thorus,  conductor,  and  soloists  alike. 

S.  S. 

IN  CONCERT  HALLS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Barbara  Hillard,  a  soprano,  wUl  sing 
in  Jordan  hall  tonight.  Her  program 
is  of  an  uncommon  nature,  for  her  first 
song  is— mirabile  dictu!— an  English 
one  of  a  respectable  age,  "Water  parted 
from  the  sea"  by  our  old  friend  Thomas 
A  Arne  Then  come  the  traditional 
groups,  after  Gretry  and  Torelli  have 
been  represented;  German  songs  fol- 
lowed by  an  Italian  group,  a  French 
group,  Americans  will,  as  usual,  bring 
lup  the  rear— two  Taylors,  Deems  and 
I  Colin;  Carpenter  of  Chicago  and  Kemo- 
chan  who  has  written  other  songs  than 
I  "We  Two  Together." 

Our  singers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
preferring  French  and  German  original 
I  texts  to  the  translations  into  English 
which  are  usually  abominable,  doing  in 


the  opera  house  axe  well  staged.  Other    «  ^  the  com- 

features  on  the  program  are  a__sh(3rt  ]  ^  j^^..^  melodic  line  and  rhetorical  em- 


reel.  "Springtime  on  the  Rhine,"  and 
"Baiinese  Love."  E.  L.  H 

THE  APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston,  con- 
ducted by  Thompson  Stone,  gave  th€ 
first  concert  of  its  61st  season  last 
night  in  Jordan  hall.  The  assistlni 
soloist  was  Elsie  Lovell  Hanidns,  con 
tralto;  her  accompanist,  Edwin  Bill 
cliffe.  Eugene  Conley,  tenor  member  of 
the  club,  was  soloist  in  one  of  the 
choral  songs.  The  following  program 
was  performed  by  the  chorus: 

"Tbe  Sonc  o£  the  Joiiy  Rog^er. "  Candish 
1  'The  Cossaik."         Moniuszlco:  "Autumn, 
j  GiPtehaninor:     "Swansea    Town.'*  Gustav 
'HiiIsI:     "H.vmn    to    the    Madonna"  (with 
leiior  solo  h.v  Eupene  Conle.v).  E.  Kremser: 
■  HiintiriF-Son?."    Henr.v     Hadle.v:  "Drake's 
nrum"  S.  Coleridse-Ta.vlor:  "Suabian  Fo!);- 
Sonr.  '      Brahms:      "But  —  The.v     Didn't.  " 
Rotrers:  '  ('arr.v  Me  Back  to  Old  Vn  rinn.v  " 
I  with    solo     b.T     Mrs.     Hankins).  Bland: 
'  Cveninp  Worship."  Atlenhofer:  "Phoebus. 
.\rise.  '  John  K.  Paine. 

Mrs.   Hankins   sang   the  following 

songs: 

"Ks  blinkt  der  Thau."  Rubinstein:  "Ver- 
^^ebliS'-hes  SlaJid<'hen. "  Brahms:  "Le  Tcmr^ 
fle.s  Lilas."  Chaueson:  "Le  Maria^re 
Roses."  Franck:  "Ah!  Ix)ve  but  a  Day.  ' 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach:  "Lilacs."  Raehmaniti- 
off:  "Yarmouth  Fair,"  Arr.  h.v  Peter  War- 
lock: "W"ater  Bo.v,  '  Robinson;  "The  Last 
Somr  "  Rogers. 

All  their  habitual,  cheerful  vigor  and 
excellent  discipline  were  once  more  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  singing  of  the  ApoUos 
I  as  one  need  hardly  hesitate  to  call 
them  for  short,  since  a  handsomer  body 
of  gentlemen  has  never  graced  the 
platform  of  Jordan  hall).  Naturally, 
they  were  not  incessantly  loud  and 
lusty.  If  in  Candlsh's  "Song  of  the  Jolly 
Roger,"  they  emitted  ferociously  jovial 
"Ha,  ha's,"  and  "Ho.  ho's,"  yet  they 
could  be  appropriately  mournful  in 
\  Moniuszko's  song  about  the  dying  Cos- 
!  sack  and  attempt  with  fair  success  the 
'  admirable  tone-painting  of  sighing 
winds  and  driven  leaves  in  Gretchanl- 
nov's  "Autumn."  .A.fter  the  rollicking 
vigor  with  which  they  sang  Hoist's  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  "Swansea 
Town."  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
tempering  their  voices  to  the  religious 


poser's  melodic  line  and  rhetorical  em 
phasis.  Furthermore,  the  extraordinary 
pronunciation  of  French  and  German 
by  some  of  our  singers,  victims  of  what 
might  be  called  the  "group  mania"  adds 
interest  to  their  recitals. 

Would  there  be  a  perturbation  of  Na- 
ture if  some  singer,  greatly  daring, 
should  give  a  reclUl  of  songs  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  composers;  no  Ital- 
ian no  French,  no  German?  A  .series 
of  recitals  by  Englishmen  alone  could 
be  easily  arranged;  one  that  would  give 
pleasure  and  enlarge  the  hearers'  ac- 
quaintance with  vocal  literature. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  is  ^ 
out  of  town  this  week.  How  will  New 
York  receive  the  huge  symphony  by 
Mahler?  When  he  was  busy  in  that 
city  as  a  conductor  he  was  roughly 
treated  by  some  lions  of  the  press,  yet 
he  w'as  a  great  interpreter  of  symphonic 
music;  equally  great  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
shows  again  his  interest  in  music  by 
Americans,  for  Mr.  Morris  will  play  his 
own  piano  concerto. 

Next  week  Beethoven  and  Tcherepnln 
will  be  heard  in  Symphony  hall.  The 
latter  will  conduct  three  of  his  own 
compositions.  His  prelude  in  memory 
cf  his  teacher  and  friend — the  terms 
are  not  always  synonymous— Rimsky- 
Korsakov  will  then  be  performed  for 
the  first  time.  The  Russian  visitor  is 
known  here  by  his  piano  concerto 
played  by  Mr.  Moi£eiwitsch  nearly  10 
years  ago.  Tcherpnin  was  for  some 
years  conductor  for  Diaghilev.  and  he 
wrote  the  music  for  several  ballets.  Be- 
fore that  he  had  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  an  orchestral  and  operatic  con-  ' 
ductor  in  Leningrad.  | 

A  few  seasons  ago  another  Russian,  | 
Glazunov.  conducted  some  of  his  own 
compositions  in  Symphony  hall.  He 
came  alone,  1.  e..  no  singer  was  thrust 
upon  him — his  solo  violinist  was  from 
New  York — and  so  he  w>s  more  for- 
tunate than  poor  Ravel  and  Honegger. 
who  were  handicapped  by  inferior  sing- 
ers. When  Glazunov  will  conduct  some 
of  his  works  at  the  Eastbourne  (Eng.) 
Festival  on  Nov.  26.  his  daughter  Elena 
will  be  the  solo  pianist. 


U)4 


oU.' I'w  i.se  pica.s.u-".  l.ii.ti  avoUii,  o.  .,.-:  n-j'-. 
much  better. 

Miss  HUlard  sang  these  songs  In  a 
manner  which  showed  a  musical  na- 
ture, a  feeling  for  beauties  of  phrase 
and  distinctions  of  style,  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  emotional  implications  of 
both  text  and  tune.  But  her  technical 
shortcomings  were  such  that  thess  vir- 
tues were  not  as  clearly  apparent  or  as 
tellingly  utilized  as  they  should  have 
been.  To  be  frank,  so  little  art  was 
shown  in  the  emission  and  management 
of  her -voice  that  it  sounded  quite  un- 
tutored— weak,  "breathy"  and  unreson- 
ant,  lacking  in  brilliance,  clarity  and 
buoyancy.  Changes  of  quality  were 
evident  as  the  voice  rose  through  the 
registers  and  the  highest  tones  were 
attained  by  main  force.  Nor  was  either 
tone,  articulation,  or  interpretation 
helped  by  Miss  Hillard's  habit  of  sing- 
ing through  almost  closed  and  motion- 
less lips,  and  with  passive  features.  The 
fact  that  the  voice  itself,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  is  inherently  of  excellent 
quality,  renders  it  all  the  more  to  be 
hoi?ed  that  Miss  Hillard  may  learn  to 
use  it  more  worthily.  She  was  warmly 
applauded.  S.  S. 

OLYMPIA  AND  UPTOWN 

"Five  Star  Final" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Robert  Lord 
from  the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Louis 
Weitzenkorn:  directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy  and 
presented  by  First  National  Pictures  with  the 
lollo\ving'  cast: 

Randall  Edward  G.  Robinson 

Jenny  Townsend  Marian  Marsh 

Nancy  Voorhees  Townsend  Frances  Starr 

Michael  Townsend  H.  B.  Warner 

Philip  Weeks  Anthony  Bushell 

Hinchecliffe  Oscar  Apfo 
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Iwan  d'Archambgau,  'cellist  of  the 
late  lamented  Flonzaley  Quartet,  will 
also  take  a  part  in  this  festival. 

Next  Sunday  evening  Berthe  Hebert 
will  give  a  recital  of  Spanish-American 
iongs  at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Troubadour  songs  of  California,  and 
Melodies  of  the  Inca  Indians.  MisS 
Hebert  has  made  a  study  of  folk  songs 
for  several  years  and  given  recitals  in 
American  and  Canadian  cities,  as  well 
as  nearly  a  dozen  in  Paris.  For  a  sea- 
son or  two  she  studied  at  the  Fontalne- 
oleau  Conservatoi-y,  as  a  recipient  of 
ihe  Naggiar  scholarship  given  by  the 
French  government. 

Mr.  Sanroma  at 'his  recital  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  will 
bring  out  a  theme  and  variations  by  a 
child  prodigy  (infant  phenomenon). 
Susan  Godoy,  "aged  10."  The  program 
informs  us  that  pieces  by  Villa-Lobos 
of  Brazil,  and  Toch  will  be  played  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country;  that  six 
dances  by  Schubert,  published  only  last 
year,  and  pieces  by  Hindemith  and  Cop- 
land will  be  heard  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  To  reassure  the  reaction- 
aries there  will  be  music  by  Mozart, 
Schumann  and  Ravel.  Nor  are  Pro- 
kofieff  and  Stravinsky  ignored. 

There  may  be  curiosity  as  to  the 
nationality  of  Mr.  Stava  Haja  who  will 
lift  up  his  voice  in  Jordan  Hall  next 

Sunday  afternoon.    And  who  is  "Haja-  nmcnecime  uscar  apicl 

r-nctnlnn  "   thp   rnmno.Sfr   nf   two   SOnes  Kitty  Carmody  Ona  Munson 

pOStOlOn      ine   composer   °'.    '-""^""s^  :  Miss  Taylor  Aline  MaoMahon 

on  Mr.  Haja's  program?  Then  there  is|isopod  Boris  Karioff 

Samora,  the  composer  of  "Exomologisis.    Zijgie  Fcinstein  Geoij|e  E.  stone 

rx,,.  ^^^J^^r-^yc  ».or»f^cnn+o/i  Vlav(^iMrs.  vVccks  Evelyn  Hall 

The  other  composers  leprescntea  nave  jjj.   ^3^.,^,  rpQ,.,.p„,.p 

familiar  names.  Miss  Edwards....'  Glad.vs  Lloyd 

  Brannegan  Robert  Elliott 

Next  Monday  night  Vera  Keane,  con-  [   

tralto,  will  give  in  Jordan  Hall  her  post-  |  "Five  Star  Final"  has  now  reached 
poned  recital  and  next  Wednesday  night  the  third  stage  of  its  florid  existence. 
;,Vno^'  Tlers.'o"?re  T;ei'<JafaVer!  ^-st,  Mr.  Weitzenkorn's  original  script,  ' 
noon  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  unabridged,  as  it  appears  in  published 
orchestra  will  take  place  on  Nov.  24,  form,  as  it  was  performed  by  Arthur 
and  in  the  evening  Hans  Wiener  and '  Byron  and  an  excellent  cast  on  a  New 
his  troup  will  dance  and  otherwise  dis-  York  theatre  stage.  Second,  the  stage 
port  themselves  at  the  Boston  Civic  version  which  Boston  saw,  modified  and 
Theatre,  once  known  as  the  Repertory,  softened  to  suit  the  dictates  of  the  local 

censor.  Third,  the  screen  version  now 
come  to  two  local  houses  with  aston- 
ishing abruptness  after  hints  of  sup- 
pression or  exclusion  which  would  not 
down.  What  form  would  it  take?  Would 
an  apologetic  prologue  acknowledge  sun- 
dry excisions,  or  would  the  film  proceed 
without  prelude  to  the  business  in  hand 
—that  of  transcribing  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently all  of  the  essential  phases  of 
one  of  the  most  vitriolic  pamphlets  ever 
set  forth  in  terms  of  the  theatre? 

Mr.  Weitzenkorn,  the  legend  "runs,  was 
inspired  to  write  his  invective  against 
the  "policies  of  certain  tabloid  news- 
papers presumably  indigenous  to  New 
.  York,  after  a  i>ersonally  unpleasant  ex- 
perience as  managing  editor  of  one  of 
the  species.  He  endeavored  to  show  that 
a  publisher  who  placed  circulation  above 
all  humane  instincts  could  exist,  that 
such  a  publisher  would  hesitate  at  noth- 
ing to  serve  that  end.  not  even  at  the 
murder,  indirectly,  of  two  innocent  per- 
sons and  the  ruination  of  a  third.  The 
murders  actually  were  suicides,  but,  as 
Randall,  his  maoaging  editor,  declared, 
HinchcUffe  planned  the  murders,  and 
he,  Randall,  committed  them.  The  vic- 
time  were  Nancy  Voorhees  Townsend, 
who  20  years  ago  had  killed  the  em- 
ployer who  had  betrayed  her  and  who 
v,i„^<:_cTin    had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  because  ; 
...       ?J!?^^„pI;  '  I  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  ! 
some    merely    unfamiliar.   O"^- had  married  a  quiet  young  bank  Clerk  ' 
•Water  Parted"  is  from  his  highly  sue-  I  _   ^  —  »t  ,. 


Uoa  ii  loun.aLa  uu  ."-aiJL'iD  Uuimcations  of 
gangster  types,  is  not  an  ideal  news- 
paper executive.  He  snarls  where  he 
should  speak  in  staccato  form.  He  has 
introduced  a  strange  practice  of  washing 
his  hands  repeatedly,  as  a  symbol  of 
something  or  other.  He  quite  misses  the 
man's  mental  torment,  though  he  is 
vociferous  enough  in  his  attack  on 
HinchclifiFe.  Miss  Starr  and  Mr.  Warner, 
Inclined  to  over-act,  redeem  themselves, 
Mr.  Warner  especially.  In  the  suicide 
scene.  Mr.  Karioff  as  the  lecherous  re- 
ligious editor,  Mr.  Apfel  as  the  hypo- 
critical publisher,  Mr.  Stone  as  Zlggie 
Feinstein,  the  "stunt"  exploiter,  are 
good.  The  picture  moves  at  fast  pace, 
and  lindoubtedly  will  receive  substan- 
tial popular  support.  What  Mr.  Weit- 
zenkorn thinks  of  it  may  be  another 
matter.  W.  E.  G. 

NEWMAN  BEGINS 
TRAVELLEaURES 

Illustrated  Talk  on  France 
Opens  23d  Season 


BARBARA  HILLARD  ^      ,  , 

A  recital  was  given  at  Jordan  hall  last 
nvfning  by  Barbara  Hillard,  soprano. 
The  following  is  the  program  she  p'Cr- 
ormcd:  Water  Parted,    (Thomas  A. 
vrne);    Ariette  de  Richard  Coeur  de 
■ion  (Andre  E.  M.  Gretry);  Tu  lo  Sai, 
Tauiseppe    Torelli) ;     Liebesbnefchen, : 
Komgold);  Post  im  Walde,  (Weingart- 
■™  Komme  Doch,  (Thuille);  Wald- 
icliekeit,    (Marx);    Impression!  Cam- 
nestri    Toscane— "Peppino    rubacori,  ! 
"El  lo  mio  damo,"  "In  casa  mia  monj 
c'e   stato   maestri"    (Pierracini) ;  Les 
Trois    Pi-ieres,    (Paladilhe) ;  Vocahse, 
( Ravel) ;    Vision,    (Kriens) ;   Le  Prm-  , 
temps,    (Hahn);-  A  Song  for  levers, 
(m^s    Taylor);    The    Green  Lady 
(Colin  Taylor):   On  the  Seashore  of | 
Endless    Worlds,    (John    Alden  (Car- 
penter); we  Txvo  Together,  (Marshall 
Kernochan);    Horace  Hunt  was  Miss 
Hillard's  excellent  accompanist. 

The  far  from  hackneyed  program, 
which  gave  a  brief  and  well-earned  re- 
-,pite  to  Schubert,  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  and  to  other  excellent  but 
overworked  composers,  conUmed  several 
charming  and  unfamiliar  things— and 


"waier  i-antu  la  »"o-.-j  xhey  lived  decently,  brought  up  Nancy's 

cessful  opera  "Artaxerxes  produced  in  ,  ^  j^^gj.  jgnny,  and  were  about  to  wit- 
1762,  to  which  the  critic  Henry  Chorjey  1 1     J  her  marriage  t<      -     ^  ' 


in  1838  was  able  to  allude  as  the  one 


ness  her  marriage  to  Philip  weeks,  son 

ui  ..^   - -Lrv,  v,o/i  v»r,i-    of    a    wealthy    manufacturer.  When 

serious  English  opera  which  naa  Kept  jjinchcliffe,  smug  apostle  of  sensation- 
the  stage.    The  work  was  a  first  ex-  decided  to  dig  —  '^^^ 

•  periment  in  the  florid  Italian  style,  with  . 
recitative  instead  of  spoken  dialogue. 


Yet  there  is  nothing  Italianate  in  this 
!  beautiful  air;  its  fresh,  limpid  charm  is 
in  the  purest  English  manner  of  the 
period,  yet  with  a  flowing  freedom  of 
1  style  that  attests  the  skill  of  an  admir- 
able composer.    Gretry's  arietta  from 
"Richard  Coeui-  de  Lion"  is  by  compan- 
I  son  .'^tilted  and  monotonous.  In  Korn 


  .„         up  thftt  buried  i 

land'al  and  run  its  details  in  serial  | 
•m,  he  set  in  motion  the  dual  tragedy  . 
le.  Nancy  and  her  husband  com- 
suicide,  the  one  in  horror  of  ex- 
ire  before  her  unsuspecting  daugh- 
the  other  in  a  frenzy  of  sublimated 

In  telling  this  stor>-  the  screen  adapter., 
has  kept  characters  intact,  but  has 


-        .-r-.-vJ:"ir  "f  V,        nTi«    Tftiitrri  shifted  his  scenes  repeatedly.  CurtaU- 

gold  s  "Liebesbnefchen     Miss    Hi  ard  original  dialogue, 

found  an  unpretentious,  unaffected  htt  e  "  b  »  b     tailed  enough  to  suggest  its 

song  of  spontaneous  melodic  individuaK  if  its 'profane  emphasis 

ty.  ^yelngartner•s  song    in    contr^W,  g^%een  lessened,  its  savory  tags  to 


ity.  weingartner-s  song,    in    control*,  t^t^^een  lessened,  its  savory  tags  to 


"Komme  doch,"  from  the  opera  "Guge-  ^^^^^^j^^^/g'^'^  the  whole  picture  is  found 
;  line,"  yearned  in  the  somewhat  maudlm        feature  oyne  p  Randall, 

iand  beery  fashion  of  the  newer  German,  H^„^^,l,^^PVTmai  agi^^^^  at  the 


sentimentality. 
I    The  Tuscan  folk  -songs  freely  but  sen- 

- 'i\ely  arranged  by  Pierracini  were  full 
[    tlie    characteristically  luminous 

ccauty  of  then:  kind.    The  best  things 

m  the  singer's  French  group  were 
1  Ravel's    Hispanic    "Vocalise,"  (more 

familiar  in  its  arrangement  for  violin 


the  remorseful  managing  editor,  at  the 
very  end.  In  the  play,  after  resigning, 
he  exits  ruefully,  quoting  derisively  what 
he  had  proclaimed  earlier,  "I've  learned 
that  ideals  won't  put  a  patch  on  your 
pants,  I'm  going  to  be  one  newspaper 
man  that  gets  out  of  this  business  with 
enough  money  to  give  me  a  decent  old 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Newman  began  his  23d  season  of 
illustrated  travel  talks  last  night  in 
Symphony  hall.  His  subject  was 
"Prance  and  the  Colonial  Exhibition,"  | 
but  before  arriving  at  the  Bois  de  Vin-  j 
cennes,  the  audience  was  shown  scenes  | 
on  shipboard.  Including  the  limbering-  ' 
up  of  the  Abbott  girls  from  Chicago  for 
their  dancing  and  cavorting  in  Euro- 
pean cities.  Mr.  Newman  urged  pros- 
pective tourists  to  see  Honfleur,  Caude- 
bec,  and  especially  the  magnificent  ruin 
at  Jamieges,  practically  unknown  to 
Americans  who  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Paris  and  France  are  one  and 
the  same.  Chartres  was  visited  for  a 
passing  glance  at  the  cathedral.  Orleans 
waa  not  wholly  ignored.  Deauvllle  and 
Le  Touquet  were  well-nigh  deserted  last 
summer.  Women  did  not  buy  dresses 
and  without  gorgeous  or  singular 
dresses  Deauvllle  does  not  exist.  The 
question  of  all  the  waiters  was  "When 
are  the  Americans  coming?"  The  au- 
dience was  led  through  rooms  in  Fon- 
tainebleau's  stately  rooms.  Napoleon's 
bedroom  and  so  on.  Versailles  was  re- 
visited and  much  was  told  about  the 
,  palace — the  restorations  recently  made 
'  — and  the  gardens.  There  were,  beauti- 
!  ful  pictures  of  the  fountains  playing 
and  at  night  illuminated. 

The  description,  pictorial  and  verbal, 
of  the  colonial  exhibition  gave  one  the] 
first  realization  of  France's  colonies ; 
scattered  over  the  world;  of  the  wide- 
spread   inhabitants    of    these    far-off  • 
lands.  Mr.  Newman  paid  a  glowing  trib- 
ute to  the  taste  displayed  by  the  French 
in  their  reproduction  of  the  respective 
forms  of  architecture — from  the  im- 
pressive Angor  Vat  to  the  huts  of  sav- 
ages. 

Skilfully  executed  dioramas  showed 
scenery  and  groups  of  natives  as  if  they 
had  been  photographed  from  life.  There 
were  the  dedication  ceremonies;  the 
dashing  riding  of  the  Spahls;  merchants 
ready  to  sell  their  wares  brought  from 
afar;  Cambodian  and  Balinese  dancing 
gli-ls;  the  Queen  of  Holland  visiting  her 
part  of  the  exhibition;  nautch  girls,  and, 
loose  in  an  enclosure  bounded  by  water, 
denizens  of  the  jungle  from  an  amiable 
family  of  lions  to  hosts  of  monkeys 
gaily  climbing  rocky  heights  provided 
for  their  amusement.  And  why  was  the 
interesting  reproduction  of  Mt.  Vernon 
a  feature  of  the  whole  French  show? 
Was  it  partly  because  the  estate  was 
named  after  a  celebrated  Frenchman? 
The  audience  flevj  over  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  but  was  not  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  a  sand  storm  in  northern 
Africa.  And  one  saw  this  Exhibition 
without  fatigue  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  struggling  with  a  foreign  lan- 

Mr.  Newman  regretted  that  the 
French  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
publicity,  thousands  visited  the  Exhibi- 
tion but  they  were  chiefly  from  France 
or  its  colonies.  Had  skilful  and  pas- 
sionate press  agents  been  set  to  ■work 
in  time,  the  crowds  would  have  been 
unbelievable.  As  it  was,  the  visitors  were 
numbered  by  the  tens,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
many  of  the  buildings  will  be  taken 
down.  They  were  not  intended  to  resist 
the  winter.  „     .,  . 

The  fascinating  Traveltalk  will  be  re 


METROPOLITAN 
"Rich  Man's  Folly" 

A  screen  diania  adapted  b.v  Grovcr  Jones 
and  Edward  Par:imore,  Jr..  Irom  the  novel 
by  Charles  DicUen?  entitled:  "Dombey  and 
Son":  directed  I'V  John  Cromwell  and  pre- 
sented by  Paranio  int  with    the  loUowinB 

<^f»t:  „  « 

Brock  Trumb\ill    George  Bancroft 

Anne  Trumbull    Frances  Dee 

Joe  Warren    Robert  Ames 

Paula  Norcross  Juliette  Compton 

Brock,  Jr    .  David  Dnranrt 

Katherine'  Trumbnll    Dorothy  Peterson 

McWylie    Harry  Allen 

Kincaid    Gilbert  Emery 

Dayton    Ouy  Oliver 

Anne  (aied  8)   Dawn  O'Day 

Marslon    'Qcor^'e  McFarlanc 

Johnson    William  Arnoldl 

Sombre  gray  is  tone  and  color  of 
"Rich  Man'^  Folly,"  despite  every  ad- 
vantage of  sensitive  and  finely  paced 
direction,  photography  which  is  nothing 
short  of  perfection,  and  a  cast  which 
catches  and  holds  the  sober  note  of  the 
story  with  a  fidelity  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  whole-hearted  admiration.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  as  star,  gives  a  careful  per- 
formance, the  more  notable  because  1 
he  must  assume  qualities  unknown  to! 
most  of  his  previous  characterizations. 
Here,  in  a  modernized  conception  of 
an  ancient  tale,  he  is  Brook  Trumbull 
the  fifth,  of  a  long  line  of  success- 
ful shipbuilders.  He  is  a  grim,  self- 
centred  man,  inordinately  proud  of  his 
family's  traditions,  determined  that  the 
name  and  the  ti>ade  shall  be  perpet- 
uated. He  ignores  or  tolerates  Anne, 
his  young  daughter.  There  must  be 
a  son.  In  giving  him  tliat  son  his 
wife,  dying,  hopes  he  is  satisfied,  calls 
for  Anne,  turns  a  weary  back  on  the 


man.  Brock  the  sixth,  a  puny  lad, 
reaches  the  age  of  8,  catches  pneu- 
monia in  christening  one  of  the  famous 
Trumbull  ships,  and  follows  his  mother. 
He  also  calls  for  Anne,  not  his  father. 
Not  yet  has  Trumbull  learned  his  les- 
son He  sends  Anne  to  boarding  school, 
goes  alone  to  Europe,  returns  with  a 
wife  picked  up  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Meantime  Joe  Warren  his  youthfiil 
neighbor  and  rival,  watches  over  Amie, 
Tovls  her,  finally  marries  her  when  she 
quits  her  f^tliei^s  houso^aftey^sto^imy 

when  Joe^^n^  race  a|aLst  time',  seems  j 
fo  have  lost  vitally  i'^PO'^tantf^^'P:  1 
construction  contracts  to  TrumbuU  and  [ 
to  be  doomed  to  bankruptcy.  Trumbull. , 
an'  eavesdropper  as  Anne  and  Joe  place 
?lowers  on  Uttle  Brock's  grave  at  last 
<;ppq  the  light.    Already  he  has  Deen 
dls  llu sloned  about  his  second  wife,  has 
discovered  her  ^tt"  selfisuness.    No  I 
hooe  of  financial  aid  there,  or  of  a  BrocK 
the  seventh.   As  he  sits  in  his  s  udy  at^ 
rinsk    the  voice  of  the  departed  lad 
Ss  to  hTm  as  it  did  one  day  m 
thTpast:  "Father,  what  is  money?  "What 
s  it  good  for?"  When  he  had  replied,! 
"Monly  is  power,  money  can  do  any- 1 
thin./ the  bov  had  persisted.    Can  iii  , 
S'm*ven°Ld  stro'ng?'- NOW  Trum-i  ' 

bull  knows  Dimself  as  a  hard  merce  , 
narv  narcnt.  So  he  goes  forth  with  a 
sled-e  hammer  wrecks  the  brave  new 
sWp  whTch  was  to  carry  the  Trumbull; 
name  on  its  windlass,, and  makes  it  pos-'  ^ 
sible  for  warren  to  wm  through^ /^ud- 
den  curtain  shows  him  m  happy  mood 


laiiuiiar  lu  lus  aaiaiiscuicii.-^^^  y — •  airp  "" Instead.  Mr.  Robinson  indulges  in 
and  piano  than  in  its  ojigina^l  Jo™' '  rif "  trir  one  final  insult 

since  few  singers  possess  the  technique  i  theatric  lury,  suuu  & 

•   at  the  absent  Hinchcliffe  and  hu^"^i|  * 

telephone  instrument  through  a  glass 
door  Did  Mr.  Weizenkorn  write  that, 
scene  S  or  did- Mr.  Kobinson  inv^^^^^ 
it?  Actually,  it  is  more  viciously 
phrased  than  anything  which  had  been 
eliminated. 


which  every  violist  acquires  as  a  matter 
I  of  cour.sei  and  Reynaldo  Hahn's  viva- 
1  cious  and  melodious  "Printemps."  The 
i  song  by  Kriens  ■was  very  shoddy  stuff 

indeed.  Marshall  Kernochan's  fussy  and 
'  boi-ha,<;tic  setting  of  Walt  Whitman's 


peated  this  afternoon.  The  subiect  next 
week  will  be  "Spain  the  Republic.  -This 
series  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
that  Mr.  Newman  has  given  m  his  many 
visits  to  Boston. 


teaching  his  grandchildren  all  about 

ships. 

There  is  more  to  the  picture  than 
acting.  There  are  many  ghmpses  of  a 
huge  shipbuilding  plant  in  action, 
caught  at  our  own  sjuburban  Quincy 
shores.  There  are  restful  views  of  a 
.spacious  New  England  home.  There  is 
a  handsome  St.  Bernard,  compapion  to 
little  "Brock  in  his  brief  boyhood.  And, 
near  the  end,  there  is  a  swirling  bit 
of  rough-house  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  when 
he  mauls  a  dozen  or  more  workmen 
wfio  would  balk  his  efforts  to  launch 
the  unfinished  craft,  with  her  seacocks 
wide  open.  Here  he  is  the  brawling 
Bancroft  of  the  waterfront.  Elsewhere 
in  the  picture  he  is  convincingly  in 
the  character,  the  better  actor  because 
of  a  new  restraint  and  a  show  of  finer 
feeling.  High  praise  is  due  young  David 
Durand  as  the  frail  youngster.  Miss 
Dee  as  Anne,  who  wished  she  had  been 
born  a  boy,  Mr.  Allen  as  Wylie,  the 
devoted  Scot,  Mr.  Ames  as  the  gentle 
Joe  Warren,  and  the  unnamed  St.  Ber- 
nard, 

"Circus  Days,"  on  the  stage,  is  fit- 
ting entertainment  for  the  community's 
children,  even  if  the  feature  film  is 
not.  It  offers  Adela  Nelson  and  a  trio 
of  exceptionally  intelligent  trained  ele- 
phants. Bee  Starr,  who  some  day  may 
succeed  to  the  late  Lillian  Leitzel's 
crown,  and  other  amusing  phases  of 
"The  Big  Top."  W.E.  G. 

RKO  KEITHS 

"Suicide  Fleet" 

A  sciren  drama  adapted  by  Lew  Lipton 
from  the  story  by  Commander  Herbert  A. 
.Jones:  directed  by  Albert  Ro?ell.  nrndnced 
by  Charles  R.  Ropers  and  Harry  Joe  Brown 
and  i>refeiiled  by  EKO  Pathe  with  the  lol- 
lowinp:  cast:  _  , 

Baltimore   ■   -     •  Bill  Boyd 

X)utch    Robert  Armstrone 

^liPets   lames  Glrason 

<jiHv   GinKcr  RoKers 

l  onimander    '^;"'''>' , 

Miillzni.nn   V  rani-  Kclcher 


With  the  UBlstance  of         i  .  i 
Slates  na;^,  RKO  Pathe  has  turned  out 
an   entertaining,   occasionally  excitlnn 
film  in  "Suicide  Fleet,"  now  showing  at 
the  RKO  Keith  Theatre.  A  doEen  de- 
'itroyers  and  three  of  the  largest  and 
moai  modern  tubmarliies  are  Msembled 
to  ))ioduce  a  sea  battle  that  attains  al- 
most epic  proportions.  Naval  officers  and 
iiost.s  of  sailors  particlp«te  In  the  ac- 
lon,  their  presence  adding  greatly  to 
he  verslmiUtude  of  the  affair.  In  fact, 
here  are  only  two  or  three  deficiencies 
Willi  which  any  one  need  reproach  the 
producers.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
iiurli  too  much  comic  relief:  James 
jleason    and   Robert    Armstrong  are 
imusing,  but  they  are  also  wearying 
vheii  they  keep  breaking  in  on  the  dra- 
natic  moments  to  utter  not  very  funny 
vlseiracks.  In  the  second  place,  Com- 
nander  Herbert  Jones,  author  of  the 
tory,  asks  the  spectator  to  believe  that 
lit  of  an  American  crew  placed  aboard 
mystery  ship  visited  by  German  sub- 
narine  commanders,  there  is  only  one 
■:in  who  can  speak  German.  The  rest 
into  huddles  and  glower  so  guiltily  \ 
.at  they  fairly  give  away  the  game  be-  ' 
ore  the  first  card  Is  played. 
The  main  characters  are  three  Coney 
sland  concession  operators,  Baltimore,  | 
5utch  and  Skcets,  ail  of  whom  love  ' 
•ally,  who  sells  taffy  and  gives  her  I 
ffeciions  to  Baltimore.  War  breaks  out  ' 
nd  thy  three  enlist,  Baltimore,  owing  ( 
5  previous  service,  becoming  a  petty 
fflcer.  The  destroyer  fleet  with  which 
hey  are  serving  is  ordered  to  Gibraltar 
nd  then  assigned  to  patrol  work.  One 

•  a  mysterious  Swedish  barkentine  Is 
ited.  She  falls  to  respond  to  signals, 
u  to  a  shot  across  her  bows,  and 
■n  a  destroyer  approaches,  the  crew 
her  on  Are.  She  turns  out  to  be  a 

;man  vessel  to  which  German  sub- 
lines report,  giving  and  exchanging 
il  information.  A  similar  ship  is 
'^d  out,  equipped  with  an  American 
,v  and  sent  out  to  tj?ap  the  unwary 
mans.  C/ne  day  two  submarines 
rik  water  and  the  captains  come 
ard,  to  be  interviewed  by  Dutch,  the 
V  German  speaking  member  of  the 
r,  disguised  as  a  German  ofiBcer. 
'  untimely  arrival  of  a  third  subma- 
whose  captain  is  too  observing, 

•  es  fatal.  Once  aboard  the  mystery 
.;).  he  signals  his  craft,  which  opens 

|ie  on  the  barkentine.  The  other  two 
braa  lines  join  in,  and  the  unwieldly 
illnp  vessel  is  doomed.  With  Import- 
•  information  relayed  to  the  distant 
(TK-an  destroyers,  an  S  O  S  is  sent 
and  the  crew  set  to  work  with  their 
\-  f;un  to  do  what  they  can  to  the 
marines.  A  lucky  shot  hulls  one  sub- 
ino.  but  the  barkentine  is  sinking 
:  t:ic  destroyers  arrive  just  in  time 
pick  the  valiajit  crew  out  of  tlie 
:  IT. 

■jr  the  naval  scenes  there  can  be 
praise:  the  sequences  aboard  the 
man  submarines  and  the  mystery 
1.  vith  Its  disciplined  crew  masquer- 
•■g  in  nondescript  attire,  ring  abso- 
■y  true.  The  suppased  Germans  even 
Ik  German  instead  of  English,  a  re- 
kably  realistic  touch.  It  is  the 
es  on  shore  and  the  laboriously 
:c  efTorts  of  the  caft  that  drag.  The 
ns  do  all  that  Is  necessary;  Bill 
il  is  blonde.  Jovial  and  serious  and 
,>ys  with  a  slight  touch  of  sehten- 
)usnessthatlsnotoutof  keeping  with 
s  role.  Robert  Armstrong,  while  mas- 
mt  lerading  as  a  German  captain,  Is  re- 
jnl  tehingly  good,  and  the  suspicious  Ger- 
at  ten  submarine  commander  is  admir- 
]gli  fly  played  by  Henry  Victor.  Ginger 
jij  >gers  is  satisfactory  as  the  xerv  minor 
re  Inteiesi.  E.  L.  H. 


LOEWS  STATE  ) 

A  8<reen  drama  adapted  by  Lfiiorfi  Coffee 
l:f  rom   'he  pla.v   b.v  Edjar  Selwyii  entillfd: 
"  \I'         ■  direc  ted  h.v  Clarenre  Brown,  dia- 
•    l..eiiore    Coffee.    plioto?raphy  by 
Marsh.   ?nd  preseiiteit  b.v  Mclro- 
.\fa>'er  with  the  foUowins  ra.«t ; 

Joan  Crawford 


'  .  iiiij  nobility — of  which 
slic  iiliuws  not  il  trace  -could  cam.  Thi 
current  film  U  remotely  derived  frt.n 
Edgar  Selwyn's  play,  "The  Mirage, 
formerly  a  staiTing  vehicle  for  Ploreiict 
Reed.  The  most  important  changes  in 
the  plot  are  the  traasformation  of  the 
pure  hero  Into  n  sententioas  Babbitt 
and  of  the  heroine's  protector  Into  a 
mouthing  apology  for  a  romantic  lover. 

Marian,  an  ambltloius  factory  girl, 
comes  to  New  York  .seeking  luxuries 
and  almost  immediately  becomc-s  the 
mistress  of  the  wealthy  Mark  Whitney, 
a  disbeliever  in  matrimony.  For  three 
years  they  are  happy.  Then  Marian's 
former  sweetheart,  Al  Manning,  comes 
to  New  York  on  business  and  a*ks  her 
to  marry  him.  Though  conscious  of 
her  anomalous  position.  Marian  refuse.s 
him  until  she  learns  that  she  is  hin- 
dering Mark  from  becoming  Governor 
— private  scandals  being  bad  for 
prominent  executives — and  tlicn  she 
breaks  with  him  In  an  extraordinary 
scene.  Al,  being  told  the  truth,  abu.scs 
her  In  sententious  manner  and  refu.sos 
to  marry  her,  which  paves  the  way  for  ' 
a  reunion  of  Marian  and  Mark  at  a 
giant  'political  rally.  Mark's  opponents 
heckle  him  with  her  name  until  she 
rises  and  defends  him,  explaining  the 
whole  circumstance  of  their  affair. 
Mark  pursues  her  from  the  hall  and 
declares  his  intention  to  stand  or  fall 
with  her. 

Miss  Crawford,  as  her  wont,  plays , 
very  earnestly  and  seriously  in  a  role  ' 
that  is  far  from  new.    Following  her  t 
brief  excursion  Into  golden  hair  she 
is  once  more  a  brunette  and  looks  the 
better  for  it.    She  is  still  distressingly 
thin,  however,  and  sings  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  necessary.    Clark  Gable  i 
portrays  a  giant  of  finance  in  his  usual  i 
fashion,  and  Skeets  Gallagher  plays  a ' 
Charles  Ruggles  role  with  refreshing 
foolishness.   The  set.s  are  elaborate  and  ; 
the  star's  clothes  the  last  word  In 
style.  E.  L.  H.  , 


(ifl  v.lll 
till-  hi.M 
It  l.s  H 

ful  aiul 
The 


.  yes.  Ti:i  1  i  iif 
lure  of  di  lH  louB 
,1  iiiun  '  'US  matters,  went 
.xcellenl  'Dirll  yesterday,  and 
t  r-vnlc'd  Inllnlte  amust  incnt. 
DUt  a  charmliiK.  rt  st- 
one.  Just  the  "iame. 
■  died  their  roles  well, 
particularly  Maiv  CuUlnan  as  Pho'^be.  , 
••Phoebe  of  the  rinRlels.^^  She  showed 
the  alteration  brought  about  by  the  lean 
hard  years  In  convlnclnK  manner,  and 
played  her  light  scenes  with  enchfln'iiiK 
playfulness  and  sweetness.  Melvin  Fox  i 

wa.s  a  fine  Valentine  Brown,  handsorne  ' 
and  manly  in  his  red  coat.    Kate  Con-  I 
v'av  made  a  gentle,  fluttery  Susan  and 
if^rTcnilUng  sergeant  of  John  ShelUe 
was  an  excellent  brief  characterization. 

The  third  plav  of  the  .series  coming 
1  on  Dec.  12,  is  "Treasure  Island. 


I 


i^  ^ii,   Joan  t  raw-iora 

Mark   Whitney  •,-..''',1'''' 

Kl  H.niiiDK  Wallace  Ford 

Walh  Skeets  Gallagher 

rravVi  Frank  Coiiroy 

jTcrni' ■•   Marjone  White 

ohn  Uriscoll  v., 

^othe  '   Clava  Blanclick 

S6mething  will  have  to  be  done  about 
Joan  Crawford's  vehicles.  Her  current 
film,  "Possessed,''  now  showing  at  j 
Loew  s  State,  is  not  the  sort  that  wUlj 
help  her  or  her  film  company,  being  | 
prettv  trashy  and  onvious  melodrama, 
with  one  or  two  effective  scenes,  not-| 
ably  the  last,  standing  out  in  sharp' 
contrast  to  the  banality  of  the  sur- 
roundmg  plot.  Isn't  It  time  for  the 
lady-with-a-past  to  be  given  a  long, 
loitg  vacation?  Miss  Crawford  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  outstanding  screen 
actresses  who  have  been  asked  to  play 
tarnished  ladles,  and  the  results  are 
alwa-.-s  the  same.  Invariably  the  hero- 
ine, "after  treading  quite  willingly  the 
Iffimvose  path,  has  a  brief  moment  of 
compunction  and  then  <Hns  marriage, 
gpjsuritv.  love  and  everything  that  the 


"^lYMOUTH  THLATKK 
"Quality  Street" 

■Quality  Street.  "  a  play  in  tour  aots  by 
James  ilatlhew  Barrie :  prodm  cl  liy  the  Na- 
iiDHiil  Junior  Theatre  tinder  th"  auspices  of 
the  I'rofessional  Players  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  yesterday  morninsr  with  the  follow- 
in:,'  <-asi: 

Jtiss  Fiinny  Willoug^hby  .:«ary  Buckncr 

iMis'^  jM;ivy  Willous^hby  Dorotny  Stewart 

.Miss  SiisMii  Thro.ssel  Kate  Conway 

Mi.ss  lleniictta  Trumbull.  ...Katherine  Rollin 

Mi;s  I'huc  bo  Throssel  M.uy  Cullman 

Pattv  Kvclyn  E.stes 

The  Rccruilins  Servant  John  Sheihe 

Valentine  Brown  Melvin  !•  ox 

Georfv    Morgan  Dclman 

Isabella   .  Nina  <le  Anselis 

Arthur  Wellesley -Thomson.  .Preston  Daweon 

Charlotte  Parratt  ■  .Jill  Stern 

Ensign  Blades  Hasil  A.  Becket 

An  Old  Soldier  John  Shellie 

A  Gallant  Robert  de  Lany 

The  second  production  of  the  National 
Junior  Theatre,  offered  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Professional  Players,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, was  ••QuaUty  Street."  This  touch- 
ing comedy  by  Sir  James  Matthew  Bar- 
rie was  given  its  la.st  Boston  showing 
at  the  'Repertory  Theatre  three  years 
ago.  and  before  that  was  famous  as  one 
ot  Maude  Adams's  most  popular  plays. 
Some  persons  might  be  readv  to  argue 
that  "Quality  Street"  is  out  of  place  in 
the  repertory  of  a  company  presenting 
plays  for  children,  that  it  is  beyond  their 
comprehension,  that,  in  short,  it  would 
bore  them.  No  one  present  yesterday 
morning  could  subscribe  to  such  an 
opinicai.  The  large  audience,  practically 
capacity,  composed  of  children  in  their 
teens  and  younger,  showed  every  indi- 
cation of  pleasure.  They  laughed  at 
the  gentle  absurdities  of  the  plot,  shriek- 
ing with  joy  when  Captain  Valentine 
Brown  in  the  last  act  solved  Miss  Phoe- 
be's dilemma  by  carrying  o£f  the  imag- 
inary Livvy  in  Kis  carriage.  They  sat 
silent  and  Interested  when  Phoebe  at 
the  ball  bitterly  denounced  the  unob- 
servant Mr.  Brown  for  his  past  cruelty 
and  lack  of  understanding.  Possibly  the 
inherent  tragedy  escaped  them,  the  trag- 
edy of  women  left  to  grow  old  and  faded 
while  their  lovers  went  to  war  and  came 
back  only  to  overlook  them.  That  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
comedy  and  gentle  j>athos  that  they  did 
not  miss.  Children  r.re  not  as  stupid 
as  their  elders  credit:  they  are  quick  to 
understand  and  instantly  responsive. 

Yesterday's  performance  was  simple 
and  very  charming.  Occasional  small 
cuts  here  and  there  did  no  harm,  for 
all  the  best  of  the  play  was  preserved. 
Phoebe  and  Susan  Throssel,  transported 
in  their  innocent  happiness  at  the 
thought  of  Valentine  Brown's  proposal 
which  turned  out  to  be  merely  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  enlisted,  were 
infinitely  touching,  as  was  Phoebe's  • 
heartbroken  distress  over  her  lost  looks 
when  Valentine  returns  10  years  later, 
minus  his  hand,  and  to  find  her  shock- 
ingly changed.  Barrie's  compassion  for 
the  gentle  sisters  forced  To  take  up 
school  teaching  when  they  lost  their 
money,  keeping  their  little  flajg  flying  in 
spite  of  loneliness  and  despair,  Is  none 
the  less  keen  for  the  amusinjg  little  in- 
cidents he  evolves  from  their  predica- 
ment. Phoebe  with  her  curls  let  down 
once  more,  passing  herself  off  for  her 
niece.  Livvy,  is  an  enchanting  figure, 
contrasted    •■v.'h  oathotiv  little 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist.  See 
special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Stava 
Haja,  tenor;  Miguel  Sandoval,  accom- 
panist. Handel,  Ombra  Mai  Pu  from 
"Serse";  Where'er  You  Walk  from 
"Semele."  Monteverdi,  Lasciatemi 
Moru-i  from  "Arlana."  Puccini.  E 
Lucevan  le  Stella  from  "Tosca."  Sa- 
mora,  Exomologisis  (Confession). 
Hajapostalon,  San  Oniro  (Just  Like  a 
Dream)  and  Neromeno  Krasl  (Diluted 
Wine).  Donaudy.  Vaghlsslma  Sem- 
blanza.  Pergolesi,  Tre  Glorni  Son 
Che  Nina.  Tosti,  L'Ultlma  Cazone, 
Puccini,  Vestl  la  Glubba  from  "Pag- 

Symphony  hall.  8  P.  M.  Concert 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish 
Tubercolosis  Sanltarlimi  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Cantor  Josef  Rosenblatt. 
Mischa  Tulin.  theramin  artist,  as- 
sisted by  Annrita's  trio;  Hans  Ebell, 
pianist;  Joseph  SchnoU,  bass. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M. 
Bertha  Hebert,  contralto.  Hispano- 
American  song  recital. 

Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Joseph  Livotl, 
violinist;  Frances  Penbroke  Boleman, 
accompanist. 

Old  South  Meeting  House  Forum, 
3:15  M.  Myrtle  Jordan  Trio.  Rach- 
maninofiC,  Billowy  Harvest  Field; 
Poldini,  Marche  Mignoruie;  Jordan, 
suite  "Oguinquit  by  the  Sea." 
MONDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.M.,  Vera 
Keane,  contralto.  Recital  in  memory 
of  Dr.  George  L.  Dwyer.  Zula  Doane 
Sanders,  accompanist.  Donizetti,  O 
mio  Fernando,  from  "La  Favorita." 
Goring  Thomas,  My  Heart  Is  Weary. 
Mrs.  Beach,  My  Star.  Salter,  The 
Cry  of  Rachel.  Neidlinger,  On  the 
Shore.  Busch  Es  steht  ein  Thron  in 
Rosenbluehn,  Die  Nachtigallen,  Gloria 
Deo.  Liszt,  Die  Lorelei.  Handel,  Ah! 
mio  cor.  Paradies,  M'ha  preso  alia  sua 
rogna.  Aubert,  Vielle  Chanson  Es- 
pagnola.  Widor,  Non  Credo.  Cui,  La 
Statue  de  Tsarkoie.  Tchaikovsky, 
Adieu,  Forets,  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 
TUESDAY — Symphony  hall,  3  P.  M., 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Jordan  liaU,  8:15  P.M.,  Jan  Sme- 
terlln,  pianist.  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  6, 
F  major.  Brahms,  Variations  on  a 
theme  by  Paganini.  Chopin,  Scherzo, 
B3  major,  op.  54;  Impromptu,  F  sharp 
major,  op.  36;  Etudes,  op.  10,  No.  10, 
op.  25,  No.  3.  op.  10,  Nos.  2  and  1. 
Szymfinowskv,  Two  mazurkas,  op.  50, 
Nos.  13  and  14  (first  time  in  Boston). 
Albernlz,  El*  Puerto.  Debussy,  L'Isle 
Joyeuse. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Kpussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

SATURDAY"— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.,  repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
concert. 


GERMAN  OPERA  PLANS 


THE  opera  crisis  In  Germany  and 
Central  Europe,  brought  about, 
according  to  various  authorities, 
by  political  and  economic  conditions 
land  by  the  change  in  taste;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ktill  others,  because  of 
'  the  radio  and  sound-film,  has  cur- 
tailed partly  or  totally  the  activities 
'  of  many  stages,  among  them  those  at 
Breslau,  Frankfort,  Nurnberg,  Plau- 
en,  Magdeburg,  Mainz,  Stettin,  Duls- 
burg  and  Essen. 

How  active,  In  spite  Of  these  handi- 
caps, and  ho-w  many-sided  is  the 
1930-31  production  of  first  local  hear- 
inps  and  premieres  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

AuEsbure— Jeremiaa's  "Brueder  Kar»masoff." 
Basel-Han*    Haug'»    "Don    Juan    In  der 

Fremrle."  „  ,        *  ,» 

Bern— Peter  Grunder's  "Der  Rulenhof. 
Braunschwelg-Scholz's  "Don  Diego. 
Budapest -Kosa's  "Fischer  und  Junker.^^ 
Darmstadt-Simon's  "Leonce  und  Lena. 
Dessau— Wttgner-Regeny's  "La  salnte  Cour- 

oJesden-Schoeck-B  "Vom  Fischer  und  Seiner 
Frau."  Mark  Lothar's  "Lord  Spleen. 

Dulsburg-Istel's   "Wle   lernt   man  lleben. 
Guthelni's  "Di<!  Hofjaed.' 

Ducsscldorf-Gurlltt'a  "Soldaten.  „ 

HamburB-Chabrler's  "Koenig  wider  WlUeB. 
Plzzetn'8  "Fra  Oherardo." 

Hanover-Mllhaud's  "Der  Luxuszug. 

Kiel— Du;)uy's  "List  und  Llebe. 
I  Mannhelm-Goldschmldfs     "Der  gewaltlge 

Mun^.ch-\Velnberger'8     "GcUebte  Stlmme"; 
Wcismann's  "Gespenstcrsonate" ;  Wolf-icr- 
ral's  "La  vedova  scaltra." 
'  Osnabrucck-Stiebltz-s  "Heltere  Oper. 
Weimar-  Bodarth's  '  ■  HIrtenlegende. 
WIeshTirten— H.  Herrmann*  "Vaeantasena." 

j  The  following  list  of  operas  being 
given  during  the  course  of  the  sea- 
1  son,  and  not  generally  known  in  this 
country,  is  interesting  to  operagoers 
on  this  side  as  an  indication  of  the 
taste  in  Central  Europ*  and  also  as  a 
possible  indication  of  works  which 
later  possibly  may  be  heard  here: 


Schoenau. 
"Galathea" 


der 


"Baby  In 


"Schwer- 


Brandt-Buys'B    "Schneider  von 
Biaunfels's     "Die     'Voesel  ; 

"Prlnzessln  Brambllla. 
Biisonl's  "Arlccchino" ;  "Turandot. 
De  Falla's  "Amor  Brujo. 
Dohnanyi's    "Der    Tenor";    '  Schleler 

Pierrette."  ,, 
Drefsel's  "Armer  Columbus. 
Fibick  and  Novak  Cycles  at  the  Czech  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  Prague. 
Gal's  "Lied  der  Nacht." 
Grabner's  "Die  Richterin." 
Graencr's  "Frledemann  Bach. 

Gross's    "Achtung,   Aufnahme!  ; 
der  Bar."  ,  „        ,  , 

Hindemlth'B  "Hln  und  Zurueck. 

Janacck's  "Aus  einem  Totenhaus 

Kaun's  "Der  Fremde." 

Klenzl's  "Kuhreigen." 

Krenek's  "Orpheus  und  Eurydike 
gerlcht."  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Laban-Cohen'K  "Gaukelei. 

Llllen'3  "Beatrice."  „,  ^  .  ,. 

Malipiero's  "Komoedie  des  "odes. 

Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunofl. 

Offenbach's  "Robinsonade.  ^_ 

Pedrollo's  "Echuld  und  Suchne.  ,  ,  „ 

Pflltzner's  "Armer  Helnnch";  Palestrln,.. 

Pick-Mangiagalli's  "Kucsse  und  Keile. 

Prokofieff's  "Der  'verlorene  Sohn. 

Reutter's  "Der  verlorene  Sohn  ;  saui. 

Reznlcek'l  "Satuala." 

Rlmsky-Ko"akoff's  "Ivan  der  Schreckllche." 
Rosellus's  "Doge  und  Dogaressa. 
Rosslnl-Roehr's  "Die  Italienerin  in  Algler. 
Satie's  "Mercure." 
Schoeck's  "Don  Ranudo. 
Schrekcr's    "Die    Gezelchneten  ; 

graeber." 
Senger's  Offenbach  Ballet  Suite. 
Szymanowakl's  "Koenig  Roger." 
1  Toch's  "Prinzessln  auf  der  Erbse 


Von  Schllllngs  s  "Der  Pfeilftertag." 
Weill's  "Der  Jasager" ;  "Der  Zar  laeszt  slcB 

photographleren" ;  'Mahagonny." 
Walterhausen's  "Obprsl  Chabert." 
Wclngartoer'a  "Dorfachule." 
Welsman's  "Schwanenwclsz." 
VVeDesz's-^'Die  Bakchantinnen." 
Wilrkens'a  "KarusselfEhrt." 
HuKo  Wolfs  "Corregidor."     „„^,...  „ 
Wolf-Ferrarl'i  "Sly":  "Vler  GroWane.' 
Zador's  "X-mal  Rembrandt." 
Zellnka's  "Devata  louka." 
Zemllnsky's  "Der  Zwerg";  "Klelder  machen 
Leute." 

To  be  noted  Is  the  frequency  of 
hearings  of  Offenbach's  "Roblnson- 
I  ade,"  on  various  stages,  the  popu- 
larity of  Hindemlth,  Krenek,  Braun- 
I  fels,  Schreker,  Weill  and  Berg,  and 
the  varied  representation  of  the  Rus- 
:  slan  school  In  the  operas  by  Proko- 
j  fleff,   Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Moussorg- 
I  sky,     and     especially  Stravinsky. 
!  Rachmaninoff      and  Tchaikovsky 
seem  to  be  missing. 

The  repertoire  or  the  Frankfort 
Municipal  Opera  Theatre,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  General 
Manager  Turnau,  will  Include  local 
first  hearings,  many  operas  newly 
staged,  revivals  and  a  good  selec- 
tion of  ballets  and  operettas.  The 
list  follows: 

First  Local  P«rfonnance«. 

"Wozzeck"   Alban  Berg 

"Rise  and  Fall  of  Mahagonny  City", 

Kurt  Weill 

"Bimone  Boccanegra"  

"Boris  Godunoff"  (In  the  original  form), 

MouBsorgsky 

"Manon  Lescaut"  Puccini 

Staged  Anew. 

"Falstaff   ......Verdi 

"Tannhaeuser"   «  

"Der  Ireischuetz"    ^--Wener 

"Zar  und  Zimmermann"  Lortzing 

"Undine"   Lortzing 

"La  Boheme"   S"*",  1 

"The  Barber  of  Seville"  ......Rossini 

Revivals. 

'Tha  Pine"  Wagner 

■Amelia"  or  ■■a' Masked  Ball"  Vefdl 

Rigoletto"   verdl 

Ballets. 

'The  Wonderful  Mandari**'   Bela  Bartok 

"L'.A.mour  aorcier"   Manuel  de  Falla 

'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" . . .  .Igor  Stravinsky 

'  Scheherazade'  ■   Rimsky-Korsakof  t 

Operettas. 

'The  Tenor  of  the  Duchess".. Ed  Kuemmecke 
•The  World  is  Beautiful"  .....  Franz  Lehar 

'The  Violet  of  Montmartre"  Kalman 

■Victoria  and  Her  Hussar". . ..Paul  Abraham 


"Bchatz- 


PHILHARMONIC  Si 

THE  concert  today  given  by  the 
New    York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony   Orchestra    at  Carnegie 
Hall  ends  its    eighty-ninth    season.  | 
This  year  there  have  been  129  per- 
formaMces  presented  in  twenty-nine  i 
weeks.    The  concerts  were  divided 
as  follows:  At  Carnegie  Hall,  two  se- 
ries of  thirteen  Thursday  evenings, 
and  the  same  figures  for  Friday  af-j 
ternoons,  two  series  of  eight  Sunday  j 
afternoons,  two  series  of  nine  Satur-  j 
day  evening  students'   concerts;   at  j 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  seven  | 
Sunday  afternoons;  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  six  Sunday  after- 
noon programs.    Two  series  of  Sat- 
urday morning  young  people's  con- 
certs and  one  junior  series  were  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  fifteen  in  all. 

The  orchestra  also  played  thirteen 
concerts  on  tour  in  Philadelphia  (6), 
Baltimore  (4),  Washington  (3), 
Hartford  (l)  and  two  orchestra  pen- 
i\r-    '■  rts. 


Works  new  to  New  York,  not  count 
ing  direct  transcriptions,  offered  by  the 
various  orchestras  during  the  last  sea- 
son In  concerts  for  the  paying  public 
Included  the  following: 

Philharmonic-Symphony — Under  Mr. 
Kleiber;  Hindemlth,  Overture  to  "Neues 
vom  Tage";  Krenek,  Little  Symphony; 
Lopatnikoff,  Introduction  and  Scherzo; 
Berg,  Kxcerpts  from  "Wozzeck";  Stoel- 
zel.  Concerto  Grosso;  Weinberger,  Ex- 
cerpts from  "Schwanda."  Under  Mr. 
Toscaninl:  Kodaly,  Marosszek  Dances; 
Pizzetti,  Introduction  to  "Agamem- 
non"; Chasins.  Parade.  Under  Mr. 
Molinarl:  Respighi,  Rossinlana. 

Manhattan  Symphony  —  Converse, 
"CalUornia";  Farwell,  "Gods  bf  the 
Mountain";  Hadley,  "Streets  of  Peking," 
"Mirtll  in  Arcadia,"  "Halcyone";  Ve- 
lazco,  "Kaleidoscope." 

Philadelphia  Orchestra — Under  Mr. 
Stokowskl:  Levldls,  "Poeme  Sym- 
phonique";  Prokofleft,  "Pas  d'Acier." 
Under  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch:  Hausegger, 
"Aufklange";  Klenau,  "Hampstead 
Heath." 

Boston  Symphony — Hill,  Symphony 
No.  2;  Honegger,  symphony;  Nabokov, 
"Lyric"  Symphony;  Roussel,  Symphoivj! 
in  G  minor;  Stravinsky,  "Symphonie  de 
Psaumes,"  Caprlccio  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. 

Cleveland  Orchestra — Mosololf,  "Fac- 
tory"; Shepherd,  "Horizons." 

National  Orchestral  Association  — 
Maganinl,  "Night  on  an  Island  of  Phan- 
tasy"; Paniagua,  "Mayan  Legend.' 

This  makes  twenty-nine  novelties,  aa 
compared  with  thirty-nine  last  season 
and  thirty-six  In  1928-'29.    How  many 


Mozart's  ballet-divertissement,  "Die 
Rekrutierung  oder  die  Liebesprobe," 
has  been'  resurrected  at  the  Karls- 
ruhe Landestheater.  The  music  is 
thought  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween "Cosl  fan  tutte"  and  "The 
Magjc  Flute."  His  "Re  Pastore"  or 
"Der  Hirt  als  Konig"  was  broadcast 
almost  within  a  few  hours  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  ballet.  The  Kolnische 
Zeitung  declared  the  latter  work 
seemed  almost  to, have  been  written 
with  radio  in  mind,  since  it  has  a 
small  orchestra,  no  chorus  and  only 
a  few  soloists. 


The  most  popuiai  v;uiiihv..o^.-  ■ — 
ing  the  season  according  to  number 
of  performances  were:  Wagner  (38 
hearings  of  14  works),  Richard 
Strauss  (27  hearings  of  9  works), 
Mozart  (22  hearings  of  8  works), 
Beethoven  (22  hearings  of  7  works). 
Bach  (24  hearings  of  7  works),  Sibe- 
lius (15  hearings  of  5  works),  Schu- 
bert (12  hearings  of  4  works). 

Three  works  of   Dvorak,  Haydn, 
Liszt  and  Rossini  were  heard  and  two 
of  each  of  the  following  composers: 
!  Berlioz,  Chasins,  Debussy,  Franck, 
I  Ravel,  Respighi,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
I  Salnt-Saens,    Schumann,  Smetana, 
Stravinsky,  Verdi  and  Weber.  But 
one  piece  of  each  of  the  following 
composers  was  played:    J.  C.  Bach, 
Berg,  Bloch,  Bruckner,  Casella,  Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco,  Cherubini,  Corelli, 
Elgar,    Gluck,    Glinka,    Karl  Gold- 
mark,  Gruenberg.  Hindemlth,  Honeg- 
ger, d'Indy,  Kodaly,  Krenek,  Loef- 
fler,  Lopatnikoff,  MacDowell,  Mar- 
tucci,    Pizzetti,    Raff,  Sammartini, 
Stoelzel,  Josef  Strauss,  Szostakowicz, 
Tommasini,  Tchaikovsky,  Weinberg- 
er and  Wolf-Ferrari. 

Basing  figures  of  nationality  rep- 
resented at  the  regular  subscription 
concerts  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn plus  the  two  pension  fund  con- 
certs, when   101  concerts  gave  417 


hearings  of  "131  works  "oT  58  com-j 
posers,    the  following  data  result:  | 
German  and  Austrian,  18;  Italian, 
12;  French,  8;  Russian,  6;  Amer- 1 
ican,  5;  Czech  and  Hungarian,  each 
three;  and  Knglish,  Swiss  and  Fin- 
nish, each  one.   Incidentally,  the  list 
included   thirty-two   symphonies  by 
eighteen  composers. 

The  "American"  works  represented 
were  Gruenberg's  "The  Enchanted 
Isle,"  Chasins's  "Parade"  and 
"Flirtation  in  a  Chinese  Garden," 
Bloch's  "Schelomo,"  Loeffler's  "A 
Pagan  Poem,"  and  MacDowell' s  D 
minor  piano  concerto.  Of  these  com- 
posers Gruenberg  was  born  in  Rus- 
sia, Bloch  in  Switzerland  and  Loef- 
fler  in  Alsace. 

The  conductors  for  the  season  were 
Arturo  Toscanlni,  sixteen  weeks, 
Nov.  10  through  Nov.  23,  Dec.  8 
through  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  23  through 


United  .States,  all  under  Kleiber; 
Overture  "Neues  vom  Tage,"  Hinde- 
mlth; three  fragments  from  "Woz- 
zeck," Berg;  Concerto  Grosso  a 
Quattro  Chorl,  Stoelzel,  and  Little 
Symphony,  Krenek.  Under  Molinari 
the  "Rossinlana"  suite  of  Respighi 
had  its  first  performance  In  New 
York 

The  following  thirteen  composi- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  reper- 
toire of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  by  Erich  Kleiber:  Polka  and 
fugue  from  "Schwanda,"  Wein- 
berger; overture  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus,' Wagner;  "The  Enchanted 
Isle,"  Gruenberg;  Introduction  and 
Scherzo,  Lopatnikoff;  symphony  No. 
3,  in  D  major,  Schubert;  Symphony 
No  1.  in  E  minor,  Sibelius,  under 
Stokowskl;  Serenade,  Casella,  under 
Molinarl;  "Concerto  Italiano,"  in  G 
minor,  for  violin,  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco,  under  Molinari;  symphony 
No.  2,  In  G,  Sammartini,  under  Tos- 
caninl; Requiem,  Verdi,  under  Tos- 
caninl; symphony,  opus  10,  Szo»> 
takowicz,  under  Toscanlni;  sym* 
phony  In  D,  opus  18,  No.  3,  J.  C« 
Bach,  under  Toscaninl,  and  Te  Deum, 
Verdi,  under  Toscaninl. 


April  19 ;  Erich  Kleiber  .  conducted  j 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  season,  be- 
ginning  Thursday  evening,  Oct,  2, 
1930  in  Carnegie  Hall;  Leopold 
Stokowskl  from  Nov.  24  through 
Dec  7  and  Bernardino  Molinarl 
from  Jan.  29  through  Feb.  22.  Ernest 
Schelllng  conducted  all  the  young 
people's  concerts. 

In  the  Brooklyn  and  New  TorVi 
concerts  there  were  twenty-five  sola* 
ists     who    included    the  following* 
nine    pianists:    Ernest  Hutcheson.l 
Jose  Iturbl,   Alexander  Silotl,  Carll 
Friedberg,  Paderewski,  Ernest  Schel-  t 
ling    Nikolai  Orloff,  Carlo  Zecchi. 
Heinrich    Gebhard;    the  following 
violinists:     Joseph     Szlgetl,  Max 
Rosen,  Scipione  Guidi,  Efrem  Zlm- 
balist,    Jascha    Helfetz    and  HaM 
Lange.    Other  soloists  -were  Alfred 
Wallensteln    Ccello).   Rene  PollaW 
(viola),    Harry    Giants  (trumpet), 
Michael  Nazzl  (English  horn).  Th* 
vocal  soloists  were  Doroth6e  MansW. 
Hulda  Lashanaska,  Elisabeth  Reth» 
berg,  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Maria 
Chamlee  and  Ezio  Pinza.  The  Schola. 
Cantorum    assisted    at    two  per. 
formances:    The   Requiem  and  T« 
Deum  of  Verdi  and  the  Introduc- 
tion from  Pizzetti'*  "Agamemnon. 

There  were  twenty-two  novelties 
heard  during  the  season.  Four  world 
,  premieres,  all  under  Toscanlni.  In- 
I  eluded    three    Choral-Preludes  o|l 
Bach  arranged  by  Respighi;  Dance« 
of  Marosszek,  Koddly*  introduction 
to  the  "Agamemnon"  of  Aeschylui 
for  orchestra  and  chorus,  PlzzetO^ 
and  "Parade."  Chasins.  There  wer« 
f-...--fir«t     T^erfprix^nqee.  the 


A  LIST  of  the  oppras  produced 
A\   during  the  season  Is  appended. 

Forty-four   operas   were  given 
n  twenty-five  weeks  in  New  York, 
>f  which  seven  have  been  designated 
IS  additions  to  the  current  reper- 
ory.    Twenty-two  of  the  works  sung 
vers  In  Italian,  ten  in  French,  twelve 
n  German.     The  total  number  of 
.erformances  was  174.   The  pcrforni- 
ince  of  "Lucia  dl  Lammermoor"  In  i 
Philadelphia  brinRs  the  number  off 
iperas  up  to  forty-five.    In  addition? 
to  the  174  New  York  performances 
there  were  twelve  in  Brooklyn  and 
twenty-three  in  Philadelphia,  while 
the  coming  tour  of  the  company,  be- 
ginning tomorrow,  will  add  four  in 
Baltimore,  three  in  Wa.shington,  four 
in  Richmond,  four  In  Atlanta,  eight 
in  Ch  veland  and  two  in  Rochester. 
This   is   a   season    of  twenty-eight 
weeks,  with  twenty-five  Sunday  night 
concerts  thrown  in.    It  is  an  impres.. 
sive,  an  appalling  number  of  per- 
formances, which  can  hardly  be  for 
the  best  good  of  the  interpreUtions. 

The  Italian  composers  represented 
were    Bellini,    Donizetti,  Giordano, 
Leoncavallo,    Mascagni,  Ponchielli, 
Puccini,    Respighi,    Rossini,  Verdi. 
Puccini  led  with  thirty-two  perform- 
ances, and  was  only  exceeded  in  this 
respect  by  Wagner,  who  had  thirty- 
nine.   Verdi   followed  with  twenty- 
three.      Mozart's    "Don  Giovanni" 
and  Meyerbeer's  "L'Africana"  were 
sung  in  Italian.   Rimsky-Korsakoff 's 
"Sadko"  was  sung  in  French.  All 
the  other  operas  given  in  that  tongue 
were    by    French    composers,  who 
were   Bizet,    Charpentier,  Debussy, 
Gounod.   Halevy,   Massenet.  Offen- 
bach, Thomas,  Gounod  leading  the 
French  group  by  seven  performances 
of  two  operas.    French  opera  la  the 
weakest    part   of   the  Metropolitan 
!  repertory  and  the  least  in  demand  In 
I  this  city.     The  German  composers 
were  Beethoven,  Humperdinck,  Rich- 
ard Strauss  and  W&jiner. 
i    The  summary  follows 


Representation  oi  Composers  on 
Vm)':M  Orchestral  Proirrams 

This  table  Is  intenrled  to  Include  numberi!  played  In  p\ibl:f  rontrns  In 
Manhattan  by  large  orchestra  texcept.  for  the  Phllh»rmoiiic-Symphony  Or- 
choMra  g  Junior  .series,  and  free  coneerlR)  between  October  2,  19:i0.  and  April 
28,  1931,  Jilso  numbers  other  than  primarily  choral  works  given  by  the  Society 
of  the  Frlrntl.s  of  Music,  and  orchestral  works  played  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  concerts 


Compo."if  r 
Wsjjnpr  . . . . 
Bcctiioven  , 
Strsu.ss.  R. . 
Bach.  J.  8.. 


Nn.  w*»l«**.>^lmf5  I 

pfrlorm-ed' performed 


BrKhms   

Debu.ssy  

Rlmsky-KorsakolT. 


Schubert  . . . 

Wcbrr   

Sibelius  .  .  . . 

Ha.vtln   

Ravel   

Stiavinskv  . 
Dvorak  ,  .  . . 
Snietsna  ... 
Berlioz   . .  . . 

Verdi   

Saint-Spcns 
rronck  . . . . 

Um.l   

Kchumann  . 
Rossini   


7T 

14 

44 

1(1 

H.'i 

\T. 

ai! 

10 

'  .•.  1» 

lil 

IS 

IS 

1(1 

■  1(t 

« 

10 

4 

IS 

0 

14 

."i 

11 

14 

,1 

14 

4 

13 

.3 

l.i 

.■i 

IJ 

M 

1 1 

4 

n 

a- 

1 1 

HI 

4 

111 

4 

11 

Compoter 

Rcbpighi   

"Chasms   

Goldmark   

Glinka   

Strauas.  Johann. 

Cc  sella   

Hono^Rer   

Routfl  -rirr./r . . 
Woll-Ferrlri, ... , 

•Hadley   

Massenet   

Cluck   

Lalo   

Chobricr   

IMendflssohn   

MonssorRfky  ... 

Handel   

Blz?l   

Cherubim   

ne  F.Tlla   

GIszounoH   

Pv:ccini   

•Schelllni!   


No.  work.s  TJniei  i 
perfnrnrcd  v'"''!'>r"iea 


One  work  (number  of  performances  in  parentheses  whi^n  more  than  onei:  Bach, 
J  S  ci)  'Beach.  Berg  Bloch  CH.  Borodin  (I).  Bruckner  (4);  Casic'ni'ovo-Tedesco. 
Catalan! '  'Chaduick.  Charpentier.  Chausson,  •Convcr.se.  Corelli  i.'ii.  d  indy.  Donizetti. 
Dukas  Elgar  (.".i  'Farwell.  Flotow,  Giordano,  Gounod.  'Gruenberg  (li,  Hau.se(;gcr, 
Herbert  'Hill  Hiiidemith  i.").  Hoist.  Humperdinck.  Ippolitotl-IvanofT,  •Jareckl.  .laerne- 
lelt  Klenau  Kodaly  Cli.  Krenck  iI!).  Levktls,  Locatelli.  *LoefIler  (4),  LopatnikofT  (.!), 
•MacDowell  (.Ti  'Maganinl,  Marlucct  iJi.  •Mason.  Mosoloff.  Nabokov,  Offenbach. 
Paganini  Paniagua,  Pizzettl  (J).  'Powell.  Prokollefl  (■-•>.  Rachmaninoff.  R?ff  '1.'). 
R°ch  Sammartini  (I'l,  Stoclzel  i.T).  Strauss,  Josef  c.1).  Szostakowicz  CO.  Taylor, 
Tomtnaslni  (L"),  Vaughan  Williams,  'Vclazco,  Walton,  Weinberger  i:;),  Wendt. 

•American  (U.  S.)  compo.ser. 

NOTE— In  certain  cases  groups  of  numbers,  such  as  sets  of  songs,  are  counted 
as  one  work  in  this  enumeration. 

Differences  In  representation  of  mcst  played  xomposers  from  1929-'30: 
Wagner,  4-7;  Beethoven,  —10;  Strauss,  +9;  Bach,  J.  S.,  -1-17;  Mozart,  —19; 
Brahms.  —22;  Debussy,  +2;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  4-S;  Tchaikovsky,  —11; 
Schubert,  -f-10;  Mendelssohn,  —17;  Berlioz,  — 4;  Liszt.  — 4. 

Number  of  works  played  In  1930-'31,  293;  In  1929-'30,  337;  In  1988-'29, 
254;  in  1927-'28,  367. 

Number  of  composers  represented  In  1930-'31,  111;  in  1929-'30,  128:  In 
1928-  29,  108;  in  1927-'28,  140. 

Works  performed  more  than  five  times:  Bach,  Pa,s.sacarglla  in  C  minor,  6; 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5.  9;  Debussy,  Nuages,  6;  Fetes.  6;  Smetana,  Over- 
ture to  "The  Bartered  Bride,"  8;  Wagner,  Overture  to  "Der  Pliegende  Hol- 
lander, 10;  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser,"  7;  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  7; 
Prelude  and  Finale  from  "Tristan  und  Lsolde,"  6;  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  7. 


...Oct. 
, . .  .Oct. 
....Oct. 
. . .  .Nov. 
. . .  .Nov. 
.Nov 


Manon  Lescaut  . . . 
Die  Meistersinger  ■ 

Aida   

L.a  (lioconda   

Kanciulla  del  West 

Mignon      - 

Der  Rosenkavalier   J^oy- 

L'Africana   ^S^' 

La  Juive   

Manoa  (.Massenet)   Nov. 

Die'waikuVre   Nov.  - 

La  Traviata   "°y-  ,° 

II  Trovatore   ■  " 

La  Campana  Sommeraa   Nov.  16 

Cavalleria  Rusticana   Nov.  16 

[  Pagliaccl 
La  Boheme 

Lohencrin    ,  „, 

Madama  Butterfly   ^o^-  21 

Don  Giovanni  ^o^-  2* 

Haensel  uod  Gretel   iJj^f •  " 

I  Romeo  et  Juliette   1J|«-  » 

Tannhaeuser   i^e^-  H 

;  La  Rondine   J^" 


.Nov.  16 
...Nov.  18 
.Nov.  20 


Luisa  Miller'::...  Dec.  21 

Barblere  di  Slviglla   gee.  26 


Andrea  Chenler   

Rlgoletto   Dec, 

Lucia  (In  Philadelphia)   Jan. 

Turandot   •}*';■ 

Norma   

Tristan   •'J" 

Goetterdienimerung   ■i'^" 

Sadko   

Fldello   •■  4.^" 

Pelleas  et  Meltsande   Feb 


Faiist    _ 

Pas  Rhetnfold   ''I; 

Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann  Feb, 

Louise  .... 
SieiJf  ried  . . 
L'Ellsir  d'Amore 


27 
31 
1 
7 
g 
10 
11 
17 
25 
29 
6 
13 
21 
22 

Mar.  1 
Mar.  7 
 Mar.  21 


IS), 
Re- 


l3 


.  No. 
(31. 


3  (41 


Under  Mr.  Toscanini 
BACH   J.  C. :  Sinfonia  in  D  l3>. 
bach:  J.  S  ;  Three  Chorale  Preludes 
Passacaglia    i<ii.   all   transcribed  by 
spighi.     I  works.  times. 
BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  1 
Cti,  No.  3  i-'i.  No.  4   (41.  No. 
works.  i:<  times. 
BERLIOZ:  Rakoczy  March  (41. 
BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  l3t,  No. 

works.  7  times.  -  , , . 

BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  7  r-.Arrien 
CHASINS:  Flirtation  in  a  Chinese  Garden 

1  11   Parade  i4>.    U  works.  8  times 
•  CHERUBINI:  Overture  to  "Anacreou 
DEBUSSY;  Nuages  (4),  Fetes  (4). 

S  times. 
DTNDY:  Istar  Variations  (oi. 
DVORAK-     New     World  Symphony 

•■Otello"  Overture  i:ii.    ^ „'^<"'^^', 
ELGAR:  Introduction  and  Allegro  (4'. 
FRANCK:    Svmphony    i4l.  Excerpti 

■•p.syche"  (4i.    -  works.  8  times. 
GLINKA:  Kamarinskaya  i3i.  i„i,.'> 
GLUCK:  Overture  to  'Tphigenia  in  Aulis 

HAYDN:  Symphony  in  D  (horn  call)  (3). 

KODALY:  Marosszek  Dances  i3i. 

LISZT:  Mephisto  Waltz  (-'i,  Totentanz  (.). 

:;  works,  l  times. 
MARTUCCI:  Danza  O. 

MOZART:   "HafTner  •  Symphony   d'.  Sjm- 
phonv  in  G  minor  I3i.    :;  works.  4  times. 
PIZZETTI;   Introduction  to  "Agamemnon 


Under  Mr.  Klciber 

S    4);  Piano 

3  (i)  -,""^ 


BEETH0VEN:_  Synjphony  J^o.^^^j^.  ^,^^3 


3). 


ill. 
works, 


(II, 
times. 


from 


M^U-Sii°ie<^pr.ng  C 
BSSeIg:  ^Thc' Ench?i\trd  isle  ,4  , . 

liilfl^^oJ^^^^eCTeicsvomTage'. 

i^SfK^F^^  Sr^ioSi^'and  Scherzo 

iMACDOWELL:  concerto  in  D  >>»;^°^  ^.-^^.n 
MOZART :   .serenade    No^^  J  ^^>^^^ 

SCHUMANN:  Svmphoiy  n5.  3  i:!). 
IggELZEL';  concerto  Grosso  M).  , 
STRAUSS,  Josef:  SPhaercnuange  ^^^^ 
STRAUSS.   R.'Chard^  T'U   Eu  en  P   »^  g^^. 
?^rnfrf  DoiWuan^3V:  Salome  s  Dance 
i-i)  "  r,  works,  l  "'  time 


TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  ^ 

.■'i?e'r^ulgeSde"'S'o1laUV"  ,1). 


Parsifal  ^^J"^-  " 


1 

"The 


RAFF:  Symphony.  Im  Walde  (-). 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF;    Suite  from 

gourotchka"   (41.  ,,  „  ,.    »,     .,  .,, 

RAVEL:    -Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Spite  No  -  l41. 
ROSSINI:    Overture   to   •LAssedio   di  LO- 
rinto  ■    (II ;  Overture  to  '•11  Barbiere  dl 
Slviglia"  111.    :;  works.  3  times. 
ROUSSEL:  La  Festin  de  TAraignee  m. 
SAINT-SAENS;  Svmphony  in  C  minor  (4). 
SAMMARTINI:  Symphony  No.  3  (L'l. 
SCHUBERT;     Unfinished     Symphony  (li._ 
Wanderer    Fantasy    (arr.    Liszt)  lii. 
works.  0  times.  , 
SCHUMANN:  Symphony  in  D  minor  141. 
SIBELIUS:  En  Saga  (-•),  Symphony  No. 

C!).  2  works.  .")  times. 
SMETANA:   Vltava    (4),  Overture  to 

Bartered  Bride"  (4).     works,  s  times. 
STRAUSS,   R.:   Ein   Heldenleben    il).  Tod 
und  Verklaerung   (1),  Don  Quixote  (.4). 
:!  works.  6  times. 
SZOSTAKEWICZ:  Symphony,  Op.  10  (4). 
TOMMASINI:  Serenata  t^i. 
VERDI:  Requiem  (1'),  Te  Deum  ii).  ■!  works, 

WACSnIr':  Columbus  Overture  (U.  Overture 
to  "Der  Fliegende  Hollaender  (3i,  Tann- 
hauser." Bacchanale  .  (3),  Prelude  to  Act 
III  (1);  "Lohengrin,'  Prelude  Prel- 
ude to  Act  m  (1);  "Tristan  und  Is(^lde, 
P?elude  and  Finale  <-).;„,'  D'f„  ^'^'^if 
singer,  "  Prelude  (2):  "Die  Walkijere.  _ 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (i),  'Siegfried.,, 
Waldweben  (H.  "Gotterdammciung._ 
Daybreak  and  Rhine  Journey 
sifal."  Prelude  (.4). 
u'3  times.  ■  ,  / 1 

WEBER:  Overture  to    pberon  .  ^ 

WOLF-FERRARI:  Overture  to    II  Sfgrelo  01 
Suzanna"  (4). 


wimBERGER:    Polka    and  Fugue 

i  WElER""Sver'tu?e  to  "Der  Freischuetz 

Under  Mr.  Molinari 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  IS  (2). 
BLOCH:  Schelomo  (3  1. 
BRAHMS:  Violin  Concerto  (J). 
CASELL.^:..Serjenata^^4^^,  ^^^^^^^ 


(Tom 

(4). 


C«!l 


•Par- 

"1;:"  works'  or  excerpts, 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 

roRFLLr'christmas  Concerto  (3). 
nvoRAK-  New  'World  Symphony  1 
HAY§N   symphony  in  E  flat  (B  &  HI)  (o). 

S^^r^a^no^cSk'i^cri^Sn^E  flat  .... 
No   "  I  !>     -  works.  7  limes. 

gS^A^'^^Ov^Are  T-''^i,'e"  Bartered 

STRAUSS.'''r:    Suite   from    "Le  Bourgeois 

Genlilhommc     i-'i-  _i  ...  c,,;..  m. 
STRAVINSKY :    "F'-.^  B'^^,kv,i«  , 
WAGNER:  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  n 

Under  Mr.  Slokowski 

^    BACH:     2   Chorale   PrcUides    '3.  TOC^^^^^^^ 

and  Fugue  in  D  minor  i^<^^^' 
li     trated  bv  Stokowski.       ,  *,°.y,''''  /-ademic 

'  SIBELIUS:  Symphony  No.  1  (-). 


Pinlandla 


Violin  Concetto 

times 


(;).     *   norks.  (■ 
under  Mr.  Toscanini,  In  these  series. 
,„ere  vvere  204  performances  ot  seven..,- 


